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SETUBAL. 

Infantry, 200 cavalry, and JW artillerymen ; but all males 
capable of bearing arm# are enrolled in the militia, and 
a lorce of 40,000 men may be collected on an emergency. 
(Priv. Report on S*rvia i Q.uin'if^'uyage on the Danube, 
1 ). 225—234. ; Paget, Bureess, Sgc., passim.) 

SE.TUBAL, or ST. UBES, acity and sca-port of Por. 
tiigal, prov. Estremadura, cap. Clomarca, on the N. side 
of the bay of its own name, which receives the Sadao 
at its S.E. extremity, about 18 m. S.E. Lisbon; lat. 
.380 28' 64'^ N., long. 8° 63' 32" W. Pop., according to 
Miflano, l-VXiO. It extends for about 4 mile along the 
beach, consisting mostiy of 2 or 3 parallel narrow streets, 
crossed by others, and some squares, in one of which Is 
a handsome public fountain. It is enclosed by walls partly 
in ruins, and defended by the castle of St Philip and a 
few other detached forts. It has several convents and 
hospitals, I.atin schools, and courts of justice, broad 
quays, and a convenient harbour Cor men hantmen. Its 
environs, which are very picturesque and fertile, produce 
large quantities of muscadel and white wines ; which, 
with oranges, lemons, and salt, are its principal articles 
of export. The exjuirts of salt from St. Ubes have long 
been of very considerable Importance ; and furnish, in- 
deed, the greater part of the demand of Sweden, and 
various otlier countries. Ihdng preferable for certain 
purposes to the salt of this country, wo import from 
2r)0,000 to 360,000 bushel.s a year. 'I he pilchard fishery 
employs a good many hands, and a largi^ fair is held an- 
nually from the 25tli to the 29th of .Inly. Near It is the 
famous convent of Aniabida, to which pilgrimages arc 
performed. Tlie an. Cetohrign is supposed to have stood 
on the opposite shore of the bay, wliere various remains 
of antiqiiity have been found ; one of whicii, ;i Corinthian 
pillar, surmounted liy a crucifix, stands in the square of 
the city. After the expulsion of tlie Moors, Setubal was 
all but deserted, till it was repeopled under Alonzo Hen- 
riqiu^z and his son Sancho. It was fortified during tlie 
war of independence in the 17th century. ( Miiiano.) It 
suffered severely from the earthquake so disastrou.s to 
Jdsbon in 1755. {Diet. Geog. i Southey, SfC. in Mod. 
Triw., xix.) 

SEVASTOPOL, or AKTlAll, a town and sea- port 
of European Russia, on the W. coast of the Crimea, 
lat. 44*^ .31)' N., long. 33^^ 30' E. Pop. fluctuating, con- 
sisting principally of the garrison, and of the various in- 
dividuals connected with the fleet. Sevastopol stands on 
a creek, on the S. side of one of tlic finest bays in tlie 
world, the Etenus of Strabo. It stretches E. into the 
country about 5 m., with a lireadth, wlicrc grcate.st, of 
about a mile ; it has, till within a short distance of the 
bottom, near Inkerman, from six tonight fathoms water. 
There are in the cove on which the town is built five 
fathoms water close in slioro. 'I’he bottom is clay and 
mud, and it is quite free from rocks and shoals. The 
Imy is defended by strong forts on both sides the en- 
trance. Merchantmen arc excluded from Sevastopol, 
and it has become the principal station of the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea, for which it is incomparably better 
fitted than either Kherzon or Nicolaelf, Streets wide 
and regular, intersecting cadi other at right angles; 
houses extremely good, and built in the modern Italian 
style ; principal edifices, admiralty, arsenal, hospital, 
b rracks of the garrison, marine barracks, &c. The cal- 
careous rocks at Inkerman (town of caverns), in the 
vicinity of Sevastopol, have been cut into the most ex- 
traordinary caverns, or rather into chapels, monasteries, 
cells, ^c., “which, by their multiplicity and intricacy, 
ajitonish and confound the beholder,” {Clarke, li. 203. ; 
see also p. 272., where there is a good plan of the bay of 
Sevastopol ; Lyall, i. 290., «rc.) 

SEVKNOaRs, a market-town, and par. of Kent, 
lathe Sutton-at-Hone, bund. Codsheath, on a ridge of 
hills near the Darent, and on the road from London to 
Rye, 21 m. S.S.E. London. Area of par., with the liber- 
ties of Riverhead and Weald, 6,790 acres. Pop., in 1841, 
^,827. The town consists principally of two w'ldc streets, 
m one of which is the marxet-house. Many of the houses 
we large, and inhabited by opulent families. The par. 
church is spacious and handsome, and is a conspicuous 
object for several miles round. The livings are a rijctory 
and a vicarage In the gift of tlie Curtels family ; the 
former worth 306/., and the latter 629/. a year, nett : 
two curacies are established in tlie par., one at River- 
head, and the other at Weald Chapel ; respectively 
worth 45/. and 100/. ayear. There are meeting-houses 
for Baptists and Wcsleyans: an hospital for ag(‘d per. 
sons, and a free graiumar-school, both founded and en- 
dowed by Sir W. Sevenoke, in 1418. The latt* was 
lurther endow'ed by Qbecn Elizabeth, whose name it 
annual income of about 1 ,000/., 
with seven exhibitions, five of scholarships in any col- 
either university, and two in Jesus’ College, 
J^mbrldge. In another school, founded in 1675, about 
poor children are instructed on the national system, 
p town is Koowle or Knoll, the magnificent seat 

ot the Dukes of Dorset ; it Is at present occupied by the 
Countess Amherst, but has belonged, with little intef- 
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mission, to the Sackvillc family, since the time of Eli- 
zabeth. It is a large, fine, castellated edifice. The 
interior, which is nobly furnished, has various pictures 
by celebrated masters, and other splendid works of art. 
Sevenoaks has no manufactures: there were formerly 
some silk mills in the vicinity, but tlnsy no longer exist. 
The town is governed by a warden, a bfiilifF, and four 
assistants, chosen at an annual court Icct. Petty sessions 
are held at the Crown Hotel on the last Saturday in 
every month ; and a court of requests is held on the first 
Friday in each month. Sevenoaks is tlio head of a par. 
union. Markets on S.iturday ; fairs, July 10. and Oct. 
12., for hogs and poultry ; and tlie 3d Tue.sday in every 
month for cattle. 

SEVERN, a river of England, being inferior only to 
the Thames in magnitude, and perhaps, also, in import- 
ance. It has its source in a small lake on the eastern side 
of Plinitminon Mountain, in Montgoinerysliire. At its 
outset it is called the llafren, tlie name by wliich, through 
its whole course, it was known to the Britons. It flows 
first towards tlie S.E., and afterwards turns to the N.E., 
as it approaches Newton, where it takes the name of 
Severn. Hence, through tlie vale of Montgomery, its 
course Is almost duo N., till, entering the great plain of 
S.ilop, beyond Welshpool, it turns abruptly to the S.E. ; 
and pursuing the same direction, it almost encircles 
Shrewsbury. Flowing tlirough (’olebrook Dale, and 
passing Bridgenorth, it follows a southerly course as it 
leaves Salop, .and enters Worcestershire at Bcwdlcy. 
Being now become a l)road and deep river, crowded with 
barges, it rolls through a nleasant country in a tranquil 
stream, nas.sing the city of Worcester, and traversing the 
Vales or Evesliam and Gloucester. In the latter it di- 
vides into two channels, one of which washes the walls of 
Gloucester ; but, being again united, it forms a ^rcat 
tidal river. Its course from Gloucester to Nass Point is 
tortuous ; from the latter It flows S.W., till it assumes 
the name of tlie Bristol C’liamn'l, oxp.'inding and insen- 
sibly losing itself in tlic Atlantic Ocean. 

The Severn, particularly below Gloucester, has fre- 
quently ovcrrtowi'd its banks, and occasioned much 
damage to the surrounding country. It is remarkable 
for its tide, which ruslies in with a head 4 or 5 ft. high, 
and a loud noise. This, no doubt, arises from the wide 
expanse of tlie waters of the Atlantic In the Bristol 
Ch.'inncl being gradually narrowed, till at length they 
are forced violently up the river. Outside the Bristol 
<3iannel, spring tides rise from 22 to 21 and 26 ft. ; but in 
King’s Bojid, at the mouth of the Lower Avon, they rise 
to the height of 48 ft., and sometimes more ; and at Chep- 
stow the rise is 60 ft. {"Norte's Sailing Directions for the 
Bristol Chatinel, 20.) The opposition which the current 
from the sea meets with from the adverse current of the 
river occasions that dashing .and grinding of the waves 
known by the name ot ht/gre or eagre. 

The Severn is navigable from Flatholm Liglithouse, 
where it io.scs itself in the Bristol (3ianncl, to Welshpool, 
a distance of about 1 78 m. ; and its navigation Is con- 
tinued by the Montgomery Canal to Newton. It is, con- 
sequently, of the highest importance as a channel of 
intern.al communic.ation ; its c.ipacity in this respect 
being materially increased by its numerous large tri- 
butary streams, and by the canals and railroads that joju 
it. By mcjins of the latter, it commands a Icirge share of 
the commerce of Birmingham, and of the various trading 
towns of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, See., and Is united 
with the Thames, the Trent, and the Mersey. From 
Welshpool to the sea it has a gradual fall of 225 it. 
{Priestley on Inland Navigation, S(C., 596.) 

The navigation of the Severn from Nass Point to 
Gloucester is both tedious and difficult. To obviate this 
inconvenience, a canal on a large scale has been dug from 
Berkeley Pill to Gloucester. It is 18^ m. in length, froni 
70 to 90 ft. in width, and from 15 to 18 ft. in li^epth ; and 
may consequently be navigated by vessels of 350 tons. 
There is a basin at each end for tlie accommodation of 
shipping. This canal, which was opened in 1827, ha.s 
become the channel of an extensive commerce ; *ud 
Gloucester is now rising fast in importance as a trading 

and shipping town. Gloucestkr.) * 

The barges which navigate the Severn are about 120 ft. 
In length, from 19 to 20 in breadth, and 5 in depth. 1 h^ 
carry above 100 tons. The trows are from 60 to 70 ft. 
long., 20 broad, and 5 deep, carrying 75 tons. Ihey 
carry a square-sail, and have a mainmast and topmast. 

Of the tributaries of the Severn, the most Important 
are the Teme, the Upper and Lower Avon, the Wye, and 

^^S:^V^RNDROOO, or SAVENDROOG, a strong 
hill fortress of Hindostan, in the Mysore territory, 20 m. 
W by S. Bangalore. Though it be Impossible to Invest 
this plac« closely, It was, nevertheless, stormed and taken 
without the loss of a single man, by the Britlsh^iwnder 
Lord Cornwallis, in 1791. . 

SK V ILL E, 4 B celebrated city of Spain, famous" for 
oranges and women” {Byron), the cap. of Andalusia, 
and of the prov. of its own munc, in a wide and fruitful 
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IIUNGAIIY 

JIUNfiAKY (ITmi" lila^yar n kitipdoio of 

CcMitral or S.I']. I'liropo, wliu li, fakon in its \vi(U “-t. a«'- 
rcidation, iiicIiKlos, Insides llnn”ary Proper, ('rontia. 

Slavonia, tlui inililary iVontier proviuees, and Transyl- 
vania. hi ;i more limited sense, it, denotes Ilnn!^ary 


it.s S. slope. On the E. bank of the Poprad, a long 
utdiroken chain <»f the Carpatliians stretches K. a.<» far a» 
tile .sources of the Save, and thence S.E. to the sources of 
tiie 'I'heiss. 

On tin* W., Transylvania is divided from Hungary bya 
I lieighf^s, IvinglH tlu ' nl the Mai 

two rivers which flow \V. to join the 'J'heis.s. Thougli 
tlie, summits of this chain no where exceed 3,000 ft., it 
is yet extremely rugged and precipitous. In the N. part, 
limestone rises above the sandstone; and in the S. sum- 
mit.s, gmdss and granite break tbrough the upper strata. 

Tliese hills ar<? i-oroposed of .lura limestone, resting on 
trandtion limestone and mica slate, with occasional 
intmruptioii of syenite, porphyry, and other volcanic 
matters, ricli in veins of metal of various kinds. They 
stretch b( tween the Maros, Czerna, and Danube. Tlio 
vw... frontier of the Ih'inat, towards Wallaehia and Tran.syl- 
vw liirn n. iin wv/niiiwii >. llungury may ho consi- vania, i.s formed by tlie last oflsetii of the Carpathians to- 
ilered gi'in'rally as a large plain sloping to the S., and wards the Danube, in the valley of which river the mica 
snn ounded on every side l>y lu ights of dillerent eh'- slate of the lianat gives place to limestone. I he rocks 

tliat < lose in th(‘ river as it leaves Hungary, and which 


ropi 

t!if ('tlnr provs. IJuiig.uy, flius considered, is situ- 
ated hetween 44 ^ iV S" and 40^ 3’.»' N. hit., and Ix'lwc'en 

14''‘J(t'and *.'(I 30' I'. . long. The chain of the < 'arpalhians 
forms the hoiind.try of Iliingary on the N.W., N.,and 
N.h',. 'J'li(‘y strelcli from tlie Danuhe, m'ar l*r<>sl)urg, in 
the form of a circle, towards Moravia, Galicia, and 'I'ran- 
.‘■\lvania, until tlmy nn'ct tlie Danulie a second titm* at 
tlie ravine called the Iron (Jatc's. On the S., tlie Da- 
nul)t' and the Savi> separate tlie kingdom from the 
Turkish provs. of Servia and liosnia, to the junction 
of tilt' hitter river with tlie Cnna ; which tli<-uce con- 
tinues to mark the houndarv. 


ery side l>y 

vation, hut tnost cousiderahle in the N. sectums of tlie 
kingdom. 

Mountains, — The first gro ' •// hilhs which runs N. 
from tlie Danulie, near Pn-slm. 's named the Little 
Carpathians, and is of small cxtCu ' nd iucmisidcralile 
elevation. Oranite and gneiss, ovi‘r»., * by gr;inw;i< ke. 
form a large jiortion ol' tlii.s group.- '‘‘^r adjoining 
group, namt'd tlie ‘fiavorina, is also comjiosed of giau- 
wacke. A third group, called the Jaldunka range, ter- 
minates with tiu' Pass of Jalilmika, tlirough which the 
!: |>as.“es into Sile.sia. 


higli road from tlie valley of tlie Waa 
; 'I’he formations in tl..' last-named group 
on jirimitivi; lime.stone, w liicli reaches a heiglit 
to y.OOn ft. On tlie K. siile of tlie Jablunkn Pas.s a chain 
of niouiitains commenco.s, whicli stretches E. to the lianks 
‘d the Dunajcc. d’iie formations of tlii.s chain arc, as far 


_ nver ii . . 

are named the CUssnra, are composed of limestone, 
travi'r.scd by broad veins of quartz. I'his |ias.sago, be- 
tween the E. Carjiatliians and the N. oHsets of tho 
Ilalkan, wliich nie<>t them on the Servian side, is more 
than 7<im. In length, and ends with the dangerous rapid 
named tho Ir<in Gate. ( Si’cc DANt nE.) 

On tlie S. side of tlie Damihi*. near Preshurg, are tho 
Leitha mountaln.s, which form the boundary towards 
Austria, and are oflsets from tho Alps, as tliey sub.dde 
from Styria toward.s the Danube. Granite and gneis.s 
»P are granw.acke aiqiear in tlie blfbest summits, on which sandstone and 
a height of I,. 'tOO limestone formations lie superimposed. Tho Rakony 
Kon st hills streteli from the Danube towards tlie S., 
dividing the les.scr from the great plain of Lower Hun- 
gary. Near the month of the Drave, this chain, dividing 


:i.s Neumarkt, the samo with the Jablnnka: the s’un^nit that river from the Save, subsides to the plain, hut rises 


soon after on the right hank of tlie Danuhe, w liich turns 
E. as soon as it reaclies these heiglifs. The summits of 


being all of limestone, with grauw.ackc .snperimposi'd 

At Is' ciniiarkt tlie great sandstone formation comim nces, - 

■nul. lor an extent of more tlian 400 m., constitnte.s tho tlie greater part ot these offsets from the Alps are lime- 
! •a<ling featuri' of tlie K. Carpathians. Retween tlie stone, overlaid by tertiary formations, except on tho 
Diiiiajee and tlie Pojirad, a lir.anch of tlie IMagura chain, hanks of the Danube, wlierc serpentine and schist^rkse in 


Mlualed altogether in Galicia, stretches to tho S.AV., 
and connects with the chain now described an isohRed 
gioup of lofty moinilains, tiie naked summits of whicli 
I rise, like so many gigantic sugar- lo.aves, from tlic vale of 
tlie Waag and the jilain of Zijis. Thi.s is the 'Fatra 
g’oup, in whicii some of the liighcst summits of the 
t-iriiatliians are found. The summits of the Tatra are of 
granite aiul gneiss, liare of vegetation, and varying anim- 
ivily in elevation, from the ell'ects of thnnders'torms and 
'lie melting of the snow which covers them for a great 
1 v’' *d' the year. 'J'he large mountain group, of which 

lie Kialowa llura forms the highest summit, rovers a 
arge ptirtion of N.W. llungarv. On tlie IC., tin* Tatra 
liain IS bounded by tlie valley lif the (iraii, on the W. by 
ho W aag. 'J'he principal portion of the Matra group is 
'r^iite' tracliyte, mingled occaf^ionaily with 

I Rranehing from the N. Carpathians, in the licginning 
pi'ly as a suece.ssion of heights, traversing tho level 
. •'mother trachyte mountain chain of 

t ill . ‘ ‘‘‘vJdiou, nms S.jK'tween the rivers Iler- 

^ * '^'’‘‘.Rf’di og, ^nd jMna the near 'I’okay. Thi.< 

la, i.s famou.s for the 
*«U a# ho wine grown upon 


aim noiu'og, and 
fiountain chain. In' 
pals found withlf . 
VoL. 1 I. I 


i)oid mas.sw above the secondary rocks. 'I bis chain of 
heights, called the Kraska flora, terminates at Szanka- 
mien, opposite the mouth of tho 'I heiss. 

The .lulian Aliis and their ofl’setsgover Croatia and the 
Hungarian coast districts, i\\c Capclla and Villebich 
being tho last braches of this range tow'ards the S. 

rates , — In tlic N. of Hungary, the valleys arc very 
numerous, and highly picturesque. The glens in tlie 
Tatra mountains are wildly romantic, ollering every 
variety of rocky scenery, and being interstiersod with 
numerous laki's and waterfalls. The valley of tho Waag 
ist extensive, lieing more tiian 20f)m.long. Tho 
rocks of Stdyo, where tlic Waag crosses the ridge of the 
Talr.a, are amongst the most picturesque in Europe, 
'i'lu- valley of Kohlbach, that of the Jablunka Pass, and 
of tlie live lakes in tlie liigh Carpathian groups, the vale 
of the (’zerna, in the hills of the JJanat, near the baths cf 
MehatUa, are all highly beautiful, and, in mountain chains 
of loss extent, would bo deemed grand. The Valleys of 
the Save (tho Syrmia) and the Drave contain some of the 
finest land and scenery of i, ;i pe. Tho climate is like 
that of the N. of Italy, and tlio fertility of tlie soil is un- 

Tho plains of lUmgaryarc very remarkable, 
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HUNGARY. 


the greater pnrt of the kingdom cmsiHing of two exten* 
•ive levels. The pUun of Upper Hungary, by far the 
smaller of the two, is bounded N. by the Lesser Carpa- 
thians and the mountainous districts of the N.W. coun- 
ties ; W. by the Leitha mountains, and the oftsets of the 
Styrlan Alps, which, as w’cH as the Croatian Hills, con- 
fine it also on the S. ; the Bakony Forest forming its E. 
boundary on the K. as far as the Danube. This plain is 
traversed by tJie Danube from W. to E., and is watered 
besides by th(; Raab, Waag, and Neltra. The Lake 
of Neusledler-See, at the fof»t of the Lcitha hills, issues 
from great marshes lying between it and the Danube. 
The soil of this plain is more fertile on the N. than on the 
S. side of the Danubt*, but it every where produces good 
and abundant crops of corn. 

Near Buda, the D.anubc, breaking through the moun. 
tains of the Bakony Forest and the Matra chain, enters 
the large plain of Hungary, which it traverses N. to S., 
from Waitzen to Dalya, wlienco its course is E. The 
great plain Is bo\inded W. by the Bakony Forest hills ; 
N. by the Hegyalla, and ort’sets of the ('arpatliians ; the 
frontier hills of Transylvania hound it E. ; and tlie high 
lands of Servia ami Slavonia on the S. The extent of 
this plain is estimated at sq.|f.erman miles, or 

3d,(KK) sq. English miles, and is consequently about 
4,000 sq. m. larger than Ireland. In the whole plain 
scarcely a .single point is more than 100 ft. above the level 
of the l)amibe, which, in this part of its course, is .100 ft. 
above the Black Sea. This plain is watered by the 
Danube and its tributaries, the Drave and Save, the 
Theiss, with its adluent the Szamos. Maros, Kbrus, &c. 
The fall is every where very trifling, and the greater part 
of the.se streams have a winding course, througli a country 
flooded by the slightest increase of their waters. M;my, 
such as the Kiirds amt 'Fheiss, form a succession of 
swamps, and the whole inar.shy land of the plain is 
estimated to cover a surface of 2.425 sq. m., which i.s 
wholly reclaiinahlc. The Balaton l..ake lies at the S.W. 
extremity, at the fall of the Bakony I’orest hills. With 
the exception of some extensive sandy tracts near De- 
breczln, and in the co. of Pest, the whole of this plain 
contains some of the richest soil of Europe. 

Kivers. — The numerous rivers which water Hungary 
fall, with one sole exception, into the Danube, which 
traverses the kingdom in a general .S.E. direction. The 
distance along the stream, from I’rosburg, where it 
enters, to Or.sova, wh(!ro it leaves, Hungary, is 5so m. 
Its direction from Presburg to Waitzen is E. ; but here 
it m.akes a sudden turn S., and runs S. to the juncture of 
the lirave, from which point its general course to Or- 
wjva is E. by S. Of tlie 30 navigable rivers which are 
its tributaries, several of the large.st belong to this 
country. 'J’he large.st and most important is the Theiss, 
420m. long, rising in rransylvania, and flowing N.W. to 
lat. 4K‘^ 30' N., and long. 22^ 1<F E., whence it runs S. by 
W., in a very irregular channel, which, for about 180m., is 
parallel to that of the Danube. Its chief tributary is the 
Maros. {See Thkis.s.) 'fhe other attluents on the N, 
side are the W'aag and Neutra, tlie Gran and the Eapel. 
Of the S. atlliients, the roost important is the Drave, 
W'hlch ri.ses in the l*uszther-thal ol the Tyrol, and has an 
JE. course of .'jHOin. through a plain country ; it is navi- 
gable from Villach, In Garinthia. {See Dravk.) The 
second in size is the .Save, which rl-sos in the Julian Alps, 
and runs K. by S., joining the main stream near Bel- 
grade. Length about 310 m. The Kaab is of consider- 
able size; but the rest arc unimportant. (For further 
particulars, sec Uani iik.) 

The only river which rise.s in Hungary and does not 
belong to th« region of the Danube, is tlie Poprad, the 
source of which is jn the Krivan, very near that of the 
White Waag. The Poprad traverses the level country of 
Zips, passes through the mountains near Mqrzyna, into 
Galicia, and unites with the Dunajec, which flitls into the 
Vistula. At Lublo, in Zips, the Poprad is navigable for 
rafts. 

Canals. — 'So country better adapted for, or more 
needs, canals than Hungary. The greater number of 
those hitherto m.ade have been cut to regulate the courses 
of winding rivers. Such are the Leitha c»inal, in the 
CO. of Wleselburg ; the Albert-Karasicza canal. In the 
CO. of Barany, and the cuts for the regulation of the 
Kdrds, in Heves co., and of the Bersava, in the Banat. 
Other cuU, on a large scale, regulate the course of the 
liatorcza in the co. of Beregh, and of the Surviz,ln the 
cos. of VVesprIm, Sthulwel8»enbnrg,Tolna, and Szlimcgh. 
The most remarkable canal in llungary, however, is 
the Francis or Bacs canal, between tfie 7'hciss and 
the Danube. It is nearly 70 in. long, and at the level 
of the water is 8 ft. deep and 60 ft. broad. The dif^- 
fercncc between the levels of the Danube and the Theiss 
is 27 ft., which i.s carried off by locks. I'be entire cost of 
this undertaking was 300, (KX)/. A similar canal between 
the Theiss, near Szegedin, and the Danube, near Pest, 
ii projected. , 

The Bega canal, between the Temes, near 
ar!4 the Tticiss, near Tittcl, is on a smaller sdfU^Wt a 


most ftselVil undertaking, and a lource of great prosperity 
to the Banat. f 

Lakes. — Hungary possesses two of the largest lakes of 
Europe;— the Neusiedler-See (Hung. JPcr/o-7Vit>tf), in 
Upper Hungary, lying S. of the Danube, in the cos. of 
Oodenburg and Eisenburg, is 25 m. long, 12 m. brojid, 
and from 9 to 13 ft. deep. Its waters rise and fall with- 
out apparent cause, often receding from the banks, and 
then again filling and overflowing them. Lake Balaton, 
sitnatetl In the greal: plain, at no groat distance from the 
)icusiedlcr-See, is nearly 50 m. long by 10 m. broad, 
and receives the river Syala on the W. side. The wafer 
is very slightly tainted with salt. Besides large lakes. 
Hungary possesses an almost inconceivable number of 
stagnant sheets of water. Some in the Carpathian 
mountains, though small, are especially worthy of notice ; 
these are the White, the Green, and the lle<l lakes. The 
Green Lake is 4,764, the White I.ake 5,224 ft. above 
the sea, and both arc enclosed by high and precipitous 
granite rocks. There are many mineral springs in 
Hur/gary, the principal of w hich are at Mehadia, in tiio 
Banat, at Treiitchin on the W'aag, and at Bartfold, in the 
N. chain of the Carpathians. 

Climate — The c'imato of llungary is of three kinds, 
varying according to the surface of the country. The 
climate of the Carpathians, including tlie high lamls tif 
N.W. Hungary, is coldest, and that of the great plain Is 
the warmest ; the climate of the high lamls S. of th^^ 
Danube being a mean between both. Tl>o mean tem- 
perature of Buda, which represents the mean climate of 
Hungary, is stated to be IIP Reaumur, or 54° 31/ Fah., 
corresponding nearly with the mean temp, of Nantes. 
At Nante.H, however, the difference between the winter 
and summer averages I50 Reaum., and the range is , 
whereas, at Buda, the average difference is 21°, and the 
range 2.3°. In the great plain, ithe mean temp, is 12° 4 h' 
Reaum., or the same as at Milan. {Ber^hntis.) Tin; mean 
fall of rain at Buda is 16 inches, the number of rainy 
days being about 112; the average of all Germany being 
150 days. In tlie high Carpathians, tlie yearly average 
is doubtless very much greater ; whereas the summer 
and autumn, in the jlow lands, are usually seasons of 
drought, unfavourable alike to agriculture and river 
navigation, 

Vcf’ctable ProdMtions. — Tho products of Hungary 
embrace all the plants indigenous to Europe, from the 
Iceland mo.ss, gathered on the (^’arpathians, to the 
rice and cotton plant, so successfully cultivated in the 
Banat, and the olive, which thrives in the coast dis- 
trict. In the hills, especially In the Carpathian district, fir 
forests abound ; but along the plains and valleys of the 
Save and the Drave, extensive oak and beech forests are 
found. The oak forests yield largo quantities of gall apples, 
and large herds of swine are fattened on tlie a< orns 
and beech mast. Tlie increase of pop. every who^ In- 
troduces Improved fruit plantations, and the S. slope of 
every elevatiop is found covered with vines and ondmrds. 
The well-ki/.wn liqmMir Shivowitxa {Shiva plum) is 
made from the plums grown in the S. parts. Tlie grapes 
arc of variou.s kinds, and one species, the formint grape, 
of which the Tokay wine is made, is peculiar to Hungary- 
The extent of the wine country, including the fall of tlie 
hills, to the two plains and the valleys ol the Have and 
Drave. is more than 2,000 English mile.H long, measured in 
a straight line. Many districts, such as the Fraska Cora 
hills in Slavonia, and the hills near Buda, yield a heavy 
red wine, which, with care, might easily be fitted for ex 
portation. The water melon in the great plain hasob 
tained a kind of national celebrity ; it often attains 
weight of 30 lbs. and upwards. Tobacco is particu 
larly fine. Dye-plants or all kinds, madder, woad, aiX' 
safflower, succeed wherever they are cultivated ; bnl 
what is of far more consequence, the soil is particularlj 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat, which Is largely cx 
ported. Of other cereal plants, little more is grown thaii 
IS required for local consumption, excepting maize, muen 
of which is sent to Italy. Rapeseed and hemp, also tlic 
produce of the marshes, are objects of trade ; and pf>P‘ 

^ ies, for oil, are much cultivated. The laurel, the laurti* 
nus, arbutus, cedar, and other evergreens, arc too 
tender to bear the winter cold. 

Animats. — Among the animals, the bear of the Carpa- 
thians is the most remarkable ; and in autumn he often vi- 
sits the oak and beech forests of the low countries : woi vj ® 
are more numerous. The small lynx, wild cat, 
boars are found In all parts. There are many 
of the dog ; one of the finest is the wolf-dog, found 
every shepherd’s cottage. The chamois and tv’arm 
are inhab. •f the Carpathians ; and stags, 
foxes, and hares are common, though seldom j. 

for game. Among birds, the golden eagle, as a 
sitor, and the stone eagle, more frequently, various k*" 
of kites, hawks, bustards, and wootlcocks, 
and black game ; and all kinds of domestic fowls tin 
remarkably In the 8. and have beautiful , 

Herons’ plumei are tiu^ at rent in some parts ot i 
sylvaiiia. Fish abou^n the riven of Hungary, c V | 
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dally In the Theiss, which Is said to be the richest fish- 
river In Europe : ajnongjt these, the sturgeon, and the 
fugasch of Lake Balaton‘S Perea luctoperca) are much 
esteemed. The entomology of Hungary is richer than 
4n any other part of Europe, owing to the extensive 
forests and large swampy tracts of the wanner districts. 
In the forests along tlie Save, cantharides are gatliered. 
Wasps and hornets build enormous nests in the sandy 
lains, which are not exterminated without difficulty and 
anger. Swarms of gnats of peculiar kinds occur in the 
lianat. One kind, which is harmless, is peculiar to the ri- 
ver Theiss, and increases so rapidly at the breeding time, 
as to cover the stream like a thick coat of moss, and even 
to impede the navigation. In this state, the musses of 
Insects are collected by the peasantry, and given as food 
to the cattle. Another more formidable insect, the Co- 
lutnbncz gnat, issues from the caverns of the limestone 
rocks on the banks of the Danube, and spreads in swarms 
over tlie adjacent plains, to the great annoyatice of the 
cattle. Locusts are often met with ; and the destruction 
of tlieir eggs, which they lay deep in the earth, is J-%work 
of great labour. The leeches of S. Hungary, especially 
those from tlie N«nisiedler-See, form a considerable ar- 
ticle of trade. {Paget's Huyig., i. 39.) 

Minerals I'he minerals are very important". Nearly 

all the metals are met with in the kingdom. They are 
mostly fcmml in the central trachyte groups of N.W. 
Hungary. (Hold is found at Schemnitz, in a whitish com- 
)act limestone, alternating with syenite and porphyry. At 
\()nigsbcrg, Telke llanya, and in the still richer mines of 
Nagy Hanya, on the frontier of Transylvania, the ore js 
found in hinall conglomerations, or thin veins, <n soil 
sandlike masses of decay(‘d pumice-stone, lying on ami 
in excavations of the trachyte, or on the porphyry, exactly 
under the same circumstances .as the ores described by 
Humboldt, in the Mexican mines of Villalpando. Silver, 
copper, and lead are found mingled witli gold at Kum- 
nitz, Si^hemnitz, Nagy Biuiya, Telke Bauya, in the 
tracliyte group of the Hegyalla, near '1‘okay, and in tlie 
iJnnat. A solution of copper, locally known as cement- 
water, is found in many parts j and from this cooper i.s 
easily obtained. Sulphur and arsenic arc found at all 
the above-named places; tlie former in. masses at Ra- 
doboi, in Ooalia. Anotiier mineral peculiar to the 
trachyte and porphyry rocks is the alum-stone, found In 
the breccias of Ileregli, near Tokay, and I'arad, in the N. 
part of the Matra mountains, under similar circum- 
stances of po.sltion and quality with the alum-stone of 
the Apennines. Cobalt is a valuable mineral, w hich oc- 
curs ill many jiarts, but especially at Dobschau, in the N. 
of Hungary. In the extensive sandstone hills stretchiug 
from the liuiiajec to tlio Transylvanian frontier, coal- 
beds occur, containing largo quantities of the carbonate 
of iron, some of which yield 31 per cent, of metal. Mi- 
neral salt is found ext<‘nsively in the same sandstone in 
4he N. of Hungary and (Toatia. The rlcliest mines are 
those of the county of Marmaros. Indeed, tlie remark- 
.'il)le fertility of tlio great plain of llunga^ is by some at- 
tribut(?d to tlio abumlance of the various salts, muriates 
and otiicrs, that mingle with the soil, and which serve to 
explain the .appearance of the numerous ponds which 
yield so«la, and from tlu-ir coloin- are termed v'hite 
hikes. These soda-lakes are scattered over the great 
plain, from the county of Szathmar to tliat of Baes; 
and on the W. side of the Danube, in the counties of 
•Stnlilweisscnburg and Oedeiiborg. Nitre is found in 
tliese counties in sufficient quantities to supply the whole 
<'inpire. The last mineral nruduction to be menAoned 
is opal, found in clumps of a siliceous stone, met with 
in pearl-stone rocks. {Jk-udant.) The iiearl stone pre- 
sents itself in connection with trachyte and porphyry, 
in several parts of Hungary, over a range of GOO si^. ni. ; 
and rising 900, and even 1,‘iOO ft. above the adjacent 
plains. The clumps above mentioned are hollow, the 
inside surface coloured, and consisting of delicate sili- 
ceous substances,— sometimes chalcedony, sometimes the 
stone called half-opal. The opal is found within it, lying 
i'l tlie liollows, like a kernel in a nutshell, exactly as 
Humboldt, In similar geological strata, found the ./iVc 
f>/>nl, at Zimapan, in Mexico. The hyalite partakes both 


of the nature of tho opal and of the chalcedony; and, 
as well as the ^rnet, %,found in the cleits of tho pearl- 
stone rocks. The greatest extent of pearl-stone rocks 
occurs in the Hegyalla, or Tokay group, where tho cele- 
brated opal mines of Czernewitxa are situated, not far 
from Eperies, which annually yield a considerable quan- 
tity ; but, being farmed by a private speculator, nothing 
is suflered to transpire respecting their product. Tho 
most beautiful are the Iris opals, which ate seldom found 
larger than a franc piece, and whose beauty seems to de- 
pend on the water with which they are saturated, as they 
lose their brilBancy on being heated, but regain it when 
laid in water. The largest opal of which we have any 
account (weight 17 Oz.) Is preserved in the mineralogical 
cabinet of Vienna. The fire opal Is next in price ; then 
come the half-opals, the jasper opal, and wood opals, 
which are very abundant, and which, as was before ob- 
served, are found in many other snots ; not being, like 
the Iris opal, confined to the hills of Czcrnewltza. 

jlrea and Popu/atton. — The official population returns 
of Hungary, as given by the Austrian government, are 
founded on a survey of tlie country made in the reign of 
Joseph II., to which additions have been annually made. 
There is reason, however, to believe that these returns 
are very inaccuralc, botli as respec-ts the area and popu- 
lation. In the subjoined table the area of the counties 
i.s t.'ikcn from Stem's Uandbiich dcr Geugraphu\ and the 
jiopniation from the government returns. Tlie estimates 
of the latter by Fenyes show a discrcjiancy of at least 
one million and a half, or about a ninth part of the 
whole. [See Table at the top of next page.] 

These statements differ widely ; but the estimate of 
Fenyes is entitled to more credit than the loose cal- 
culation of the official return, which has no preten- 
sion to accuracy. In the latter, no account is t^en of 
the ravages of the cliolera, to which, according to the 
National Encyclopicdia, no loss than 300,000 persons 
fell victims, and whicli is said to have been preceded and 
followed by a bad state of healtli for some years before 
it broke out, and after its violence subsided. The state- 
ment of Fenyes would make the pop. of Hungary 
10,000, (KM), exclusive of the military frontier ; this ac- 
count was drawn up from returns furnished from tho 
respective counties, and nearly coincides with the cal- 
culation made by M. Czocrnig, in a very Interesting 
communication in the Austrian Archills According to 
the last-named writer’s correction of the statements of 
M. Nagy, the pop. of Hungary was, in 1827, 9,75G,f>12 
souls, and this number w ould show down to that period 
a most rapid rate of increase. The pop. was, 

According to a census in 1787, 7,1 20,.1!>4 . 

I)«». Schwartner, 1S05, 7,yr.l,1 14, Incr.in IR yrs. 12 jier cw«. 

Do. Csaplovies, 1820, S,W4,717, — lA ~ 12 ~ 

Do. ('.zocmig, 1827, 9,7 r)G,.'>l2, — 7 — 9*5 — , | 

Do. Fenyes, 1835, 10,000,000, — 8 — 2*4 — 

Hungary contains scvtM*al large cities. Pest has r>0,(X)0 
inhab. ; Buda, on the bank of tlie Danube, immediately 
opposite, 3.'>,(K)0 ; Debreezin, 50,(HJ0 ; Szegcdiii, 32, (MX), &c. 
Several towns count between 20,000 and 30,000 inhabs. j 
and even ninny villages are equally populous. In winter, 
the rural pop. is usually collected in the villages ; but in 
summer they are scattered according to their occupations 
and possessions, living cither in small houses on the Pusz- 
tas, where the cuttle graze, or in detaclicd farming esta- 
blishments, which are often at a considerable distance 
from the villages. During the grazing season, tho peasants, 
in large numbers, spend their time with the Hocks and 
herds intrusted to them, in the extensive pastures. I'ho 
increasing subdivision of property has a tendency to di- 
minish this nomadic system. The herdsmen are dis- 
tinguished bv diflV'rent names, such as the horse-herd, 
the cow-herd, and the swine-herd. 

The people of Hungary consist of seven distinct races. 
The nifinbors belonging to each race are given In tho 
following table, founded on the estimate of Fenyes, 
in rountl nnmbt'rs. Tiie military frontier, and the re- 
cently added counties from I'ransylvauia, are not in- 
cludeti i nor is any accou'xt made of the tlreeks and 
Albanians (10,0(K)), the Ziguener or Gipsies (30,000), and 
numerous naturalised foreigners. 


Nations. 

On tills Side 
the Danubu. 

On the other 
Hide (lie 
Danul>*>. 

On this Side 
the Theiss. 

On the other 
Side the 
Theiss. 

Haiditck 

Towns. 

( 'roatia, 
Blavunia, 
&o. 

Total. 

Waxyar* - ’ . 

Nlowacks ... 

brofttiaii* ... 

Dcrinnn* .... 
VVall.-Mhian« . . - 

Kusnlaks 

_Jvws .... 

851, 0(K) 
1,173,000 
186,000 

6,80(> 

73,000 

1,319,(100 
15, (KK) 

21 4. (KM) 
407,000 

•: : 
42,000 1 

817,5(M1 

41K,<HK) 

1,400 

87,600 

316,200 

51,000 

930,090 

69,(K»0 

162,600 

207,400 

89l,0tH) 

107,(KK) 

37,000 

193,000 

160,(KK( 

750,000 

2(H1,000 

50,000 

4,260,500 

1.665.000 

1.314.000 
902,000 

891.000 

430.000 

253.000 


Condition of the People. — In the provs. on this side the 
, iici.ss, the Magyars come into contact with the Kusnlaks ; 
in tile prov. beyond the Theiss, with tho Wallachlans and 
iilyriau or Servian Slavonians ; in the prov. on this side 
yii' Danube, with the Croatii^s, and in that beyond the 
^unubo with the Slowacks, or Slavonians. The Magyars 
• 


thus fxjcupy tho heart of a country bounded on every 
side -by other nations, which, separately taken, are 
inferior to them in poiwr of numbers, ana are, besides, 
disunited by religious differences. Of the 4,250,000 
Magyars, more than 2^ millions are Protestants ; the 
CaiTlnistic confession being that most spread amongst 
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1 IiOivtT or Western Ilv^gary. j 

Counties. 

Area In 
Eng. hH. in. 

Top. in l8.37-3.'f. 

Pop. to 
Kng. 
sip in. 

I. Huugiii v on tins side 
(or N.) tfie Mruuibe ; — 

1. Trenburg 

2. Ni-iura 

3. Thuroex 

4. TreiUsiu 

5. ArvH 

6. Iiijtiau 

7. Zolil 

8. Karsch 
•J. Honih - 

10. (jr.vii 

1 1 . Nt-of^rad 

12. IVst 

13. Hu-s - 
(Little Cumaiii.r) 

1,T.M 

’■i 

S9() 

i.oro 

l,04.> 

970 

■lO.T 

1 jur> 

1,019 

3,(i20 

1,01.3 

.37.3,.'.n0 

".no 

(, 1 ,'ioo 

.v.7,20l) 

I'l.lOO 

Oi.SOO 

110,200 

172,000 

201,.-')00 

(lO.sOO 

212,000 

307,100 

3.V3,lOO 

SI.-IOO 

21.3- 1 
177-3 
137 

192 

l.'.l-9 

104-2 

103 

Ii;3-3 

20(i-G 

173-2 

147-1 

125-2 

97 -G 


22, 

.3,193,400 

1.39 

II. Himgarv on t'le 

ofber side (or S.) the 
bain Oh*) : — 

1. Wiesidhiirg 

2. Oedenliurg 

3. Ciiniorii 

4. Hurt!) - 

5. Stvilil\VL‘is.seii- 
liiirg 

(i. W e-'jiriin 

7. Ki.-ifiihurg 
.S. S/.ilad 

9. Toln.i - 

10. Sriunegli 

11. liar any a 

7r,3 

1 ,22.''. 
1 , 1 . 3() 
(ill 

1 ,.^.s(; 

1.. V)S 

2.0. 3.'i 
2.124 

1.. 3.s 
2.430 

80,800 

2M,hm) 

122,000 

17 7, .'>00 
2.32, M)0 
.3(iS,r,0(» 
.372,100 
2I.3..3(M) 
2(i.S,700 
290,700 

115-4 

213-3 

1.51 

200-6 

112 

14 3-G 
lSl-1 
175-2 
15t 
110-5 
151 


ir,80.'> 

2, .372,000 

1.03 


1 Upper or EastenyMungary. j 

Counties. 

Area In 
Kng. sq.m. 

Pop. in 1837-38. 

Pop. to 
Kng. 
sq. in. 

HI. Hutig.iry on this side 
(or \V. \ N. ) the Tlicisa ; — 

2 '. riiiindr - 
3. Hfvi-s 
■1. Itorsoil 
'1. Torna 

G. Ab,i njv.4r 

8. Unglivi'ir - 

9. Seinplin - 

10. Jkr,-gh - 
((Jrc.at Oumania)- 
(Ja/ygia) 

1 ..309 

l.tilO 

2.. 360 
1,2, SI 

22 s 

1,1 18 

1 ,.378 
l,2(il 

2. . 300 
1,4.31 

421 

373 

2 10. . 000 

l.H.3,.>0() 

2.89.100 

219.600 
2.3,70(J 

20 1,01 H) 

231.600 

93. . 300 

310.100 
111,300 

44,800 

.02,200 

18.3-7 

I13-.0 

112-9 

171 

](l3-9 

1S2-4 

16.8 

74 

147-8 

77-7 

105-5 

110 


1.0,282 

2,0.33,700 

1.33 

IV. Hungary on the other side 
(or K. C» S.) (he Theiss ; — 

1. S/ahoIc.s - 

2. Szathinar 
.3. Marindros 

4. Ihh.ar 

5. bgoc-z 

G. J{i-kt<s 

7 . l^soiigrail 

8. Cs/inad 

9. Arad 

10. TeiiUis 

11. Toroiital 

12. Kr.isso - 
(lliijduk towns) - 

2,1.05 

2,2.08 

3.C.01 

2,120 

479 

l,.3sr. 

1,314 

615 

2,2 96 
2,311 
2,798 
2,47i> 
376 

172, KKl 
2.02,700 
160,(i0() 
570,200 
47,()<M1 
114,300 
9(;,9oo 
. 01, .000 

24G,.0O() 

367.. 0(M) 

2.34, son 

312.. 000 
4.0,700 

70-1 

111-8 

4 7-3 
269 

198 

82-4 

7.3- 7 

8.3- 7 

107-3 

159 

83 9 
126-5 
121-5 


24.1S2 

2,(i72,3(JU 

109 

Total of Hungary-Proper - 

7.8,822 

10,471,400 

1.33 

Since 1.8.39, inconiorated 
fr..,.. Ti in.ilviiil..- 
M..I (1, iln .K . 

IriiKf .l,...k 

ICra/na . . - 

S.39 

1 ,.3.3.0 
41.0 

122,G.S0 

8.0 ,.370 
19,5.V) 

i 

11G-2 

61 

47 

To whicli .add, for .‘Nlaronia, 
Ooati.a, luilit. fionlicr - 
Hunganati Littoraiv 

2,.089 

21,810 

138 

227, (jOO 

1,992,400 

41,800 

87-9 

80-3 

.30.3 


100,339 

12,733,20(> 

i 119 


[ We subjolti the o.tiniate of the present pop. of Hung »rv, > 
lof the iiii'il ir> frr.i,t:,T. ni '- rdit-.j,- fn the •>hlr vi-jiUt Ke*ivi 


jMifii. ... 

■ ■r tlu' itiRi I ii I ' Mir " >1 M I ij« 1 1 ailor«Ji <11 bi. ai » 
|the actual amuunt : — 

Prov. and Dintr. 

I. Hunpir. mi thi' si lr tlio Pinu'^ 

I I. Mini,: II > nil I 111- ..I III r si-li- ih,- I) iniiln- 

III. Huiigiriiiii(M) Hill. (Ill- Jiieiis * 

IV' Hnni; iri nil itie iillii-r side tin. l ln-i'S 
C inn lllln, .1 1/1 ul 1. \i' 

'J r iiisilv.iiii III iijU'iiiCj 

Sli'ivoiiia . . . . • 

Croatia . . . . - 

I’otal ... 





Rerghaua estimutCH the pop. of Hungary (erchn.lve o( the military 
Ifrontier and Uie Transylvanian counties), ontiie Istof Jan. IWJ, at 
llJHH.ipO. 


thum. They arc a inanly niitl active race, possessing 
frankness of character, and many other estimahlc qua- 
lities. Tl.'dr general manner is serious ; but in the 
hour- of gaiety and feasting they indulge in ttnnultuous 
joy. The advantage possessed by the Magyar over his 
neighbours of other races, is altogether one of character, 
for in Iwirning, the peasantry, as well a.s the middle 
classes, arc behind the Germans. The Itussar jacket, 
with light pantaloons, and the cxicsvien, or liglit bools, 
and a huge brimmed hat, form the costume of the lower 
orders. The Hungarian costume, as worn in full dress 
by the higher classes, is well known, and has been 
adopted in part for the uniform of hussar regiments in 
almost every country. 'I'he allila, or frock, and the 
mt'ntr, or long surcoat, trimmed with fur, are often sub- 
stituted for the (lollmnn, or sliort hussar jacket, Tlie 
kalpak^ or fur cap, with the costly hi’von’s feather, forms 
the national headgear ; and on i.tficial oci asions the 
B.'ihre is an imlispensable addition to a gentleman’s 
attire. The Slowack, or Slavonian Inhabitant of the 
N.W. parts of Hungary, belongs to the sair^- family 
with the Moravians, whom he rc.so.mblcs in a])pc.aranre, 
and whose customs and language lie pieseries, 'I'hc 
government project of inducing the Slowack peasantry 
to adopt the Magyar langnaj;e, lias been detrimental to 
the improvement of the lower orders in these counties, 
and has introduced divisions in the primary schools. 
(Sec below, under Education, and also /'agef, i, 31.'). ; 
and Glcig's Gerviany and Hurif'ort/, iii. 344.) The 
Croatian peasant (s not so fortunate in the tenure 
of his lanu as the Slowack, and feels more acutely the 
pressure both of his temporal and spiritual lords. Still 
the Wallachs in E. Hungary, and the Russniak Sla- 
vonians of the N., are far behind both the Slowacks and 
Croatians in point of education, and have a language 
that has no literature. The Wallachians almost uni- 
versally profess the Schismatic, and the Uussniaks the 
TJnitedf Greek, l onfes.sion. The Illyrians, or Servian 
emigrants of the Banat, ttse a Slavonian dialect, simi- 
lar to tlsat of the (’roatiaiis, and the majority of the 
books printed in Servia are written in this province. 
In fact, the written characters constitute the only dif- 
ference, tiie Servians using the Uus.sian, while the 
Croatians adhere to the Roman character. Tlic exter- 


nal appearance of the Wallachians at once declares 
tlioro to be strangers amongst the Slavonian and Hun- 
garian inliabitants. I’hcir light active figures, dark 
complexion, and the resemblance to Italian in their 
dialect, proclaipiis theii Romanic descent. They name 
themselves Homouni, are poor, light-hearted, but 
mo.stJy ignorant peasants, fond of brilliant colours in 
their dre.ss, when their means allow of it, and submissive 
under oppression. 

The nobles and landed proprietors, with the exception 
of the few foreigners who have purchased property la 
Hungary, are of Magyar origin in tho Hungarian pro- 
vinces, and mostly Slavonians in Croatia and Slavonia. 
T'heir privileges are more extensive than those enjoyed 
by tlW nobles of the Continent generally, and the rmik 
is held by great numbers, whose property does not 
exceed that of a peasant. Their numbers can only be 
learueil approximatively, as they refuse to submit to 
any continued registration. Of late years, the higher 
cla.sses have been laudably active in endeavouring to 
funeliorate tho condition of tho lower orders by the 
foundation of schools, the distribution of useful works, 
attention to the state of prisons, &c. ; and their private 
honeticence ha.s been effectually aid(.‘d by the grand 
legislative measure of 1K36, which so much extended the 
civil rights of tho peasants. By the act of the Diet 
of that year, called the “ Urbartum," tho nobles gave 
up in principle two of the most obnoxious privileges of 
their order — freedom from taxation, and tho right of 
being judges in their own causes in manorial courts; and 
agreeil that disputes between peasants and their lords 
sliould be referred to a court formed of indifferent pro- 
•jirietors of magisterial rank, headed by tho Vice- 
shuhbrichtcr, or deputy-lieutenant of the county. 
The former heavy penalties for slight offences were 
modified, and^ppoals were admitteil from these to the 
higlior courts of the kingdom. The exemption from 
taxation was waived, not f)y a voluntary acceptance of 
I burdens, which would have occasioned a vast revo- 
! lution in property, and endangered one of the most 
' valuable advantiiges of the Hungarian constitution, but 
by the enactment, that if a noble purchased a peasant’s 
holding liable to taxation, the noble should continue to 
p.ay the impost. In stHne respects tho lords were 
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placed in a didadvantaf»us position by the new law. as 
the peasants may leave, ^ell, or transfer their holdigns 
at will, whereas the lord has no power over them, 
except tliat of execution for rent. The amount of rent 
payable for peasants’ holdings was then, also, fixed by the 
custom of each county. The extent of a session, or full 
peasant’s holding, varies in ditferent parts ; 1(5 jochs of 
arable land, with 6 jochs of pasture (together 30 acres), 
being the smallest, and the largest (in the county of 
Arva) being 4H jochs.. The right of drawing wood Irotn 
the seignorlal forests, of fattening pigs on the acorns, 
and other privileges, still remain to attest the patri- 
monial tie which once existed between the lord and his 
dependants. The pea.sant gives for ids holding one 
day’s labour in the week, with a waggon and two horses, 
or two days hand-labour In all couuliis excepting 
the llanat and Slavonia. These last-named districts 
have peculiar customs respecting tenures. A small 
sum of money, and a part (l-7th to 1-Uth) of the pro- 
duce, are likewise paid to the lord, wliich %iay be 
redeemed, or converted into a rent-charge. The small 
titlie and the titlic of reclaimed land were abandoned 
by the landlords. (See l*agrt, i. 2t)(i — ."IK).) To this 
decree of the Diet, wliioh, as a voluntary act of self- 
renunciation by the nobles, lias no parallel in the annals 
of any other nation, other rnea-sures liave since been 
added of scarcely less importance. A decree of the Diet 
of 1839 secures to the peasant the right of disposing 
by will of all kinds of property. In IStO thi! Diet 
passed a bill, declaring Catiiulies and Protestants to 
stand upon an equal footing in contracts of niarriage, 
neither couf(?ssion being sufficed to impose restraints 
upon the other, and admitting Jews to equal rights 
with other commoners throughout the kingdom. It 
cannot be matter of wonder, if flic Hungarian nation 
set a high value upon a constitution which lias proi uretl 
them so many advantagi'S, Without exposing the country 
to the trials and disturbances to wliiiJi .states under 
a strictly monarcliical government arc con.stantly snli- 
ject. To tlio Magyars as a nation, rather than to 
the Slavonians, is the merit due of firmly upholding 
their national institutions One instrument of op- 
pression, however, which is liable to great abuse, 
still remains to be abolished, — the power of tlie county 
courts to summon the peasants to (io county work, such 
as road-making, building and rep.airing i hnrches, .to., 
and whicli is universally condemned by the enlightened 
classes throughout the kingdom. The (lermans, as 
settlers, are most nntm'rons in the county of Zips, in 
the llanat, and in the mining di.stricts : they are chielly 
found in the towns, where the greater part of the trading 
population is CJm-man. In the country parts the inn- 
kei'pcrs are mostly Germans. 

Mr. Paget, in his able and interesting work, IIim~ 
gartj and Transylvania, gives tlie following description 
of the various customs of the peasantry : “ I'ho cot- 

tage of the Hungarian peasant (.Magjiftt ), for the most 
part a long onc-storied building, presenting to the street 
only a gable-end, which is generally pierced with two 
small windows, — or rather peep-holes, for they are very 
rarely more than <a fbot square, — below wliich is a ru.stic 
seat, overshadowed by a tree. Tlie yard is separated 
from tlie street, sometimes by a haiidsoine double gate- 
way and stately wall ; sometimes by a neat fence formed 
of reeds, or of the straw of maize ; and sometimes by 
a broken hedge, presenting that dilapidated state of 
lialf freedom, half restraint, in wliicli pigs and •liidreii 
so much delight, w'liere they can at once enjoy liberty, 
and set at nought control. Passing through the gate- 
way of one of tnese cottages, we cntori’d the lir.st door 
which led into the kitchen ; on cither side of which was 
a good-sized dwelling-room. The kitchen, whitewashed 
like the rest of the house, w as itself small, and almost 
entirely occupied by a hearth 4 ft. high, on whicli was 
blazing a wood Are, with preparations for tlie evening 
meal. The room to the loft, with the two little peep- 
holes to the street, w'as evidently the best, for it was 
liiat Into which they were most anxious to .show us. 
In one corner was a wooden seat, fixed to the wall, and 
before it an oaken table, so solid that it seemed Axed 
there too ; on the opposite side stood the large earthen- 
ware stove ; while a third corner was occupied by a 
curious phenomenon — a low bedstead, heaped up to the 
ceiling with feather-beds. Tlie use of this piece of fur- 
niture completely puzzled us — to sleep on it was impos- 
sible ; and we were obliged to refer to the count for an 
explanation, who assured us it was an article of luxury, 
on which the Hungarian jicasant prided himself highly, 
ror sleeping he prefers to layhi.s hara inattrass on the 
wooden bench, or even on the Aoor ; but, like other 
people, who think themselves wiser, an exhibition of 
profuse expenditure in articles of luxury— feather-beds 
are his fancy — Aatters his vanity. Those beds are ge- 
nerally a part of his wife’s dowry. In the favourite 
corner we commonly observed — for the peasants of 
^uikendorf are Catholics— #i gildeil eriiciAx, or a rudely 
Coloured Mater dolor the Penates of the family ; 


while all round hui^ a goodly array of pots and pans, 
a modest mirror, perhaps oven a paiuted set of cotfee- 
cups, and sometimes a drinking-cup of no ordinary di- 
mensions. A Protestant peasant supplies tlie place of 
saints and virgins with heads of Kaiser Franxel and 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and not unfreqiiently Napoleon 
and Wellington look terrible tilings at each other across 
the room. 

“ The corre.sponding apartment on tlic other side ot 
the kihthen was fiirnishod with more ordinary benches 
and tables, and served ibr the common eating and sleep- 
ing room of the family, lleycind this, but still under 
the same roof, was a store-room and dairy, and below it m 
a cellar. The store-room welk deserved its name ; for 
such quantities of turo (kind of cheese), lard, fruits, 
dry herbs, and pickles laid up for winter use, 1 never 
saw ; and in some bouses the collar was not less plenti- 
fully supplied, and that too with very tolerable wine. 
'I'lio cow-house was rarely without one or two tenants : 
the stable boasted a pair, or sometimes four horses ; the 
jigstios, it is true, w'erc empty, but only because the pigs 
lad not yet returned from the .stubble- AeltJs j and to 
these, most of the houses added slieepfolds and poultry- 
pens — presenti/^ altogether perhaps as good a picture 
of a rich and prosperous peasantry as one could And in 
any part of the world.” (i. 287.) 

“ It would he oa.sy,” a<ids the same writer, “ to And 

a contrast to tills : — 'I’ake (i , a small village of the N. 

of Hungary, dilHcult of access from tlie bad roads in the 
neighbourhood, ami not favoured by nature with tlie 
ricbe.st of soils. 'I'be peasants love the brandy-bottle 
and h.ate their landlord. The Baron B lives in Vi- 

enna, and lets his village to a greedy Jew', w ho grinds 
out of the jieople every particle of possible proAt, no 
matter bow injurious ultimately sueh conduct may prove 
to them or to their master. The dingy cottages are built 
of uuIk.'vvu Ars, carelessly put together, and plastered 
with mud on the inside ; they rari'ly consist of two, and 
gemn ally only of one chamber, where the whole family 
must live. Attached to tlie house is a shed for the oxen 
ami pigs ; horses and slieep they liave none. 1 confess 
1 e.annot speak so minutely of the interior of the cot- 
tages here as at Z ; for in going towards them, I 

stepped up to the knees in a mass of putrefying hemp ; 
which, with the lilthy appearance of the children crowd- 
ing the threshold, elAa tually cooled my curiosity. Such 
are the varieties to be found among tlie Hungarian pea- 
santry ; nor have 1 in Z or G chosen exag- 

gerated in.siaiices of either class.” (i. 291.) 

Of the Slowack ])casantry, Mr. i’agct docs not give 
so favourable a picture. “ 'I'lie peasant’s house is almost 
.always built of the unhewn stems of the pine, covered 
w’itli straw tbatcli, careles.'ily and ill made; its Interior 
is not over clean, and the j)ig, oxen, and goats are on far 
too familiar term.s w itli the nxst of tlie family. It is 
rare amongst (liein to see those neatly fenced farm- 
yard.s, large barns and stables, and well-made corn- 
stacks, which are so often met witli among the Magyars. 
How far tliis may di'pend on the poverty of tlie soil, It 
is dillicult to say ; tliat It does not depend on any greater 
severity of the landlord in one case than in the other, 
as I have heard iii.simiated, my own observations con- 
vinced me. 'I'li^ men are in general about the middle 
size, strongly formed, of a light comi)lcxion, with broad 
and coarse features lialf-shaded by tlieir long Aaxeii 
hair ; in some particular di.stricts, nowever, there are 
found among tln ni siiigul.arly line and handsome men — 
as a military friend ni inme «»bM r» ed, ready-made gre- 
nadiers, The peasant w’onien when young sometimes 
arc pretty, but hard labour and exposure to tlie sun 
soon deprive them of all pretensions to comeliness.” 

(i. 8(5.) 

Th#Wallachians, according to the same authority, 
stand still lower in the scale of civilisation. ‘‘.The Mag- 
y.ar pea.sant holds the Wallacks in tlie most sovereign 
contempt. Ho calls tliciu a people who let their shirts 
hang out, from the inanmjf in wliich they wear that article 
of clothing over the lower jiart of tlieir drcpsHwid classes 
them with thoJews and (fipsies. Even when living in 
the. same villat^, the Magyar never intermarries with the 
VVallack. 

” That the Wallack is idle and drunken, it would bo 
very dillicult to deny. Even in the midst of liarvest, you 
will see liiiu lying in the sun, sleeping all the more com- 
fortably because lie knows lie ought to be working. His 
corn is always the last cut, and it is very often left to 
shell on the ground for want of timely gathering ; yet 
scarcely a winter passes that he is not starving with 
hunger. If he have a waggon to drive, he is generally 
found asleep at the bottom of it ; if he have a message to 
carry, ten to one but he gets drunk on the way, and sleeps 
over the time in wliicli it ‘ liould be executed. But if it 
bo diAicult to deny these faulf.s. It is ca.sy to And a pal- 
liation for them. Thn hali'-iV»i c(Hl labour with which tlie 
Hungarian peasants pay their rent, has a natural tend- 
ency to produce, not only a disposition, but a detcr- 
miuatiun, to do as little a« possible in any given time. 

13 B 
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Add to thif , that at Icait a third pa|t of the year Is occu* 
pied by feasts and fasts, when, bv their religion, labour is 
forbidden them ; that the double tithes of tne church 
and landlord check improvement ; that the injustice with 
which they have been treated has destroyed all confi- 
dence in justice, and every sentiment of security ; and it 
will ,not then be difficult to guess why they are Idle. 
The weakness of body induced by bad nourishment, and 
still more by the fusts of the Greek church, which are 
maintained with an austerity of which Catholicism has 
no idea, and which often reduces them to the last degree 
of debility, and sometimes even causes death, is another 
very efficient cause. Like the Turks, the Wallacks or- 
nament their burial-nlat^s by planting a tree at the head, 
and another at the root of every grave ; but instead of 
the funeral cypress, they plant the SwctscAcrtt or plum, 
from which they make their brandy, — a very literal 
illustration of seeking constHation from the tomb. For 
the death of near relations they mourn by going bare- 
headed for a certain time, — a severe test of sincerity in 
a country where the excesses of heat and cold are so 
great as here.” (ii. ‘21.'},) 

The dress of the Wallachlan women consists of a long 
white linen shirt, embroidered with retf'or blue wool at 
the collar and cuffs ; two aprons, bound before and be- 
hind, serving in place of petticoat and gown ; an<l these 
aprons are not unfrequently formed of colourwl laces, 
hanging down like a fringe to the; ankles. The colours 
are sometimes very brilliant ; and the stripes run both 
horizontally and nerpendicularly, forming the pattern of 
a Scotch plaid. The Wallachians of Transylvania dress 
more showily than those of Hungary; and their costume 
is often ornamental, and even rich. A small shecp-skiii 
jacket, trimmed and richly embroidered, at times, is oc- 
casionally worn by the women in both countries. 

Of late years, tne exertions of w riters in the Magyar 
language *have furnished elementary works fitted for 
schools, as well as newspapers and other periodicals. 
The foundation of the National Cassino at rest, which 


originated with Count Stephan .Szechenyi, furnished the 
inhab. and visiters of the capital for tlic first time w ith a 
place of meeting; and the example has been imitated by 
nearly every town in the kingdom. The national prints, 
with Gorman and Frencli newspapers and reviews, are 
now to be found in these clubs, in remote corners of the 
country; and small provincial theatres arc, perhaps, more 
numerous in Hungary than in any otlier country. .Scien- 
tific societies have also sprung up of late years ; that for 
the Magyar language and literature v. as endowed ♦by 
Count azecheny with the sum of GO.fKK) fl. ; and this no- 
ble example was followed, though on a smaller scale, 
by other magnates. A scicntltic in.stltution, to be named 
the Ludevieeum, has long been p'-.'jectcd, and even sub- 
scribed for ; but has hitherto been delayed by a difler- 
enre of opinion between the founders and the govern, 
ment with respect to its operation. An Illyrian society 
of literature at Pest has recently been founded, under the 
patronage of Count Tdkoly, with a capital of 20,000 fl- 
The Archduke Joseph, palatine and viceroy of the king- 
dom, has established a pattern farm at Alcsut, not far 
from Pest ; and a college for instruction in the tlieory 
and practice ol agriculture, by the Archduke diaries, has 
been opened at Altenburg, near Wieseffiurg. Two simi- 
lar institutions exist in Upper Hungary’ ; one at Kes- 
thely, near Lake Balaton, founded by Count Festeties ; 
and one at Rohanez, by Counts Curoly and Batthyany. 
To improve the breed of cattle, many of the rich pro- 
prietors send bulls and stallions to fixed stations, and 
the greater part of the estates In their own hands are as 
scientifically farmed as those of any country in Kurope. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture, owing to the richness of the 
toil, is the most important brancii of national industry ; 
and there can be no doubt, that if a market could btfHbund 
for the produce, the resources of the land would he fully 
developed, which is not the case at present, l-4th part 
of the best land lying wholly uncultivated. ii. 

613.) The soil, indeed, constitutes a source of wealth in 
Hungary, ^dch bad laws alone prevent from being aile- 
Quately worked. In the N. W. counties, irniong the hills, 
the Moravian systems of farming are met^ith, — a natu- 
ral consequence of the Slowack’s general resemblance to 
the Moravian In customs and language. This part of 
Hungary does not produce corn enough, in ordinary 
years, to supply its own consumption, and imports corn, 
Ac. from the adjoining level districts. The lesser plain 
of Upper Hungary contains many fertile tracts, espe- 
cialty N. of the Danube, as well as the islands ” Gross 
and Klcine Schutt.” 

The following is said to be a pretty correct statement 
of the wav In which the soil of Hungary is distributed : — 


Arable land 
Gardens 
Vineyards 

Meadows and pasture • 
Ponds - 
Forests - 


- 4,897,220 jochs. 

- 639, (KH) 

- 91 1, ‘200 

- 7,716,230 

- 8.60,000 
- 8,943,00(\ 


The rich soil of Lower Hungary is productive and ge- 


nerally well tilled. The blacfcwofletable mould of the 
Banat, or the district between tne Maros, Theiss, and the 
Danube, extending also over the counties of Bacs, Arad, 
Bekes, and Czongrad, Is peculiarly well adapted to the 
growth of wheat, which consequently is grown as often 
as possible, that is, according to the present system, once 
In three years ; a crop of summer corn follows, after 
which the land cither lies fallow or Is sown with maize. 
The following particulars respecting the cost of tillage, 
Ac. w ere gathered by a traveller In the year 1839 from the 
books of some well-managed estates ; — 

Firtt rear. Ft. Kr. (intilver). 

Cost of plmighing, 1 Austriiin joch (wjual to 

1’4<: Ei)cli«h acre) in fallow m June - 1 0 

Sectl-plotiKnitiK in October, harrowing 
and st>wing - - - - 2 

Weeding In April and May, four la- 
bourers one day (rbildren) - - 0 36 ^ 

Cutting the com at the end of June - 2 .36 
Cart.age to the tre.ulmg-plaee - - 1 0 

Hire of lalMiurers for treading (IJ to 2 
pmetzen per jocli at 1 florin) - - 2 0 

Cartage to the granary - - - 0 .36 

Si-reeuiiij; - - » - -018 

Seed, tnetzen at 1 florin - - 1 30 


Total 


- 12 0 r= L. 1 2r. Od. 


The immense tracts sown with grain In the great plain 
prc.sent a singular spectacle at harvest, owing to the 
great number of hands requisite to get in the crop. A 
stjuarc piece of ground is usually well beaten at one end 
of the held ; and if horses and oxen can bo got to tread 
out the corn immediately, it is carried thither at once, 
and trodden out by their unshod hoofs. This practice of 
treading out the grain Is, however, most wasteful : not 
only is the work badly done, but, being performed in the 
open field, it exposes the crop to the chance of plun- 
der, and to all the vicissitudes of the weather. Sudden 
thunder-storm.s often destroj^the greater part of a crop. 

Kotwithstanding the abundance of the crops in many 
parts of the plain, and the difliculty of finding a market 
for produce, but little money is invested in farm buildings 
to preserve the grain. liole.s dug in the earth, and shaped 
something like a bottle, w ith a narrow entrance or neck, 
are dried by burning straw in them, and after being lined 
with fresh straw, arc filled up with wheat driwl in the 
eun. These rude granaries are common in the plain N. of 
the Theiss, but have ^iven way in the Banat to regular 
granaries, as the foringn trade in that fertile district has 
grauually become regular. 

The average of a number ef years well nscert.ained 
gives a produce of IG metzeii per joch, which, valued at 
i florin in silver (about 11s. 4d. per quarter) would leave 
4 fl. per joch (or about 6s. per acre) profit to tin* land- 
holder. Small tracts of land, let on short terms to 
peasants in the best-cultivated parts and in the nelgh- 
txiurhood of towns, arc sometimes paid for at the rate of 
4, and even 6 or 7 fl. per joch ; but large estates are 
farmed out by tb^‘ govennnent at 1 fl. per joCh, or about 
1*. 6d. j»er acre. From the eml of June the ground lies 
idle till the following April, sheep being turneil into the 
stubble after the Se ptember ruins. The grazing of the 
second year is more valuable, and may be let at about 2 fl. 
per acre, where wool-growing does not form a regular 
part of the farming system. In April It Is common 
to sow half the fallow with maize, the expense being as 
follows : — 

^ Fl. Kr. (in tUver). 

Ploughlf 'g, harrowing, and (owing, about 
24th April, 1 joch - - - 2 24 

Sucking (tour labnurert one day) - 1 20 

Earthing up the plants (six Ubourert on« 
day ) . . . . - 2 0 

Breaking the beads when riite (six la- 
iKPjrers) - - . - - 2 0 

CarUge from the field - .-10 

.Sci>arating the grain from the hca<l -10 
Oue(|uxrteri»eizenn)uizeasi«cdfor 1 joch 0 15 

Total . > - 9 59 =19«. Kngl. nearly. 


The produce of a joch is estimated at ‘20 I’resbiirg metten, which, 
coiis«i(ucntiy, nets to tiie landlord only 25 kreutxm, or about 104 l*vv 
metzen, or about 10 |*er imjierlal bushel In laliour. With till* grain 
he feeds his pig*, poultry, and even hi* horses, which latter, how- 
ever, are mure trefpimtly obliged to content themselves with the 
straw. Barley and oatt are only cultivated for domestic use, as Uiev 
are in no demand fur exportation. Half the fallow is ofCen culu- 
rated with cow-gra«« or lares : the expense of this crop li— 

Ft. Kr. 

Ploughing, harrowing, and sowing 1 joch - 2 24 
Mowing and sowing - - • - 1 12 

Cartage - • - - . -10 

Heed, 5-8tha of 1 metzen • - -20 


Totil 


. 6 36 as. 3#. 7<l. Engl. 


The crop of tares and beans usually produces from 40 to 
45 Austrian cwt., or to 3 tons of hay, which cost in 
lalmur, as above, about 13s. 

The great drawback on the landowner’s profit In these 
productive countries is the difficulty and expense of for- 
warding the produce to marfiet. The soil of the great 
plain is so singularly free fro&q s^ocif that road-making 
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is extremely difficult, and^cmands a largo outlay. The sale for their crops, have of late years devoted them* 
navigable rivers and canalVarc by no moans In a state to selves to sheep-graziii^, and the breed has been greatly 
allow of their being used at all seasons ; and these difficul- improved by the introduction of the Merinos. The num- 
tlos, added to the wasteftil manner of getting in the corn ber of sheep grazed in Hungary is said by Czaplovics to 
crops, make it wonderful that as much as 16-fold can be bo 20 , 000 , 000 ; and the quantity of wool exported in 1837 
returned from the ground. Manure is in these parts was 200, (XH) centners 'of 123 lbs., which, at the ordinary 
scarcely used, as it makes the plant too rank, and forces It medium price of 100 florins the centner, would amount to 
up into straw. In the greater part of the great plain 2,000, OOOi. The horned catth; bred on the Hungarian 
cattle-dung is cut Into bricks like turf, and used for firing, plains are among the largest and iiandsomest in Europe ; 
Wheat-straw is likewise used for fuel, as wood Is scarce, they are a race peculiar to the country, grey-white 
Tobacco is successfully cultivated, especially In the in colour, with wide-spreading horns. The horses ge- 
countles of Hoves, Szegedin, and Czongrad, and it has a nerally are small and wesik, and of an inferior breed ; 
high character in Germany. The annual produce Is but in some parts considerable attention is given to breed* 
reckoned at 250,000 centners, of which only 60, 000 are kept ing, especially in the county of Czanad, where nearly 
for home consumption. On being exported, it is sub- 10,000 horses arc kept, and stallions of all the best bree^ 
jeeted to heavy imposts, levied by government. The In Europe. Hundreds of thousands of swine are bred in 
animal produce of the Hungarian vineyards is said to the forests, and on tlje great heatli of Debreezin there 
be 24,(KM),00() eimors, or iK),(X)0,000 gallons. These are some millions of gecso. Poultry and game of every 
•vines, wliich are strong and fiery, requiring to be kept kind abound througliout Hungary. 

before they reach perfection, arc of two sorts : the Manufactures ajtd Trades. — Hungary, as a trading 
sweet wines (v4w56;-mc/i), and the red and white “able country, is quite insignificant, and must continue so until 
wines. Of the former, the Tokay (grown about Tokay, industry is encouraged bv free communication and the 
on the Tiiciss) Is uuequaUcd for delicacy and flavour. It absence of Imposts. It fimiishes no trade lists, nor any 
Is a sweet, rich, but not cloying wine, strong, full-bodied, yiccial details coyerning its manufacturing industry, 
but mild, bright, and clear, seldom to be procured of the Becher states the principal linen manufacture to be car- 
linest qualiU’, and then only at the private tables of the ried on in the N. and mountainous districts ; but they do 
nobility. There are three distinct kinds of Tokay. Th»^ little more than supply tlie liomc consumption of the dis- 
iuinual produce of the Tokay viiuu ards is 250,000 eimers, trict. lie natnes l)ut one cotton factory at Sussin, iu the 
of which only l-.5th part is of the best quality. Good old county of Mitra, which produces 30,000 pieces in the 
Tokay costs, oven lu Hungary, from bs. to Hs. a bottle, year. Wool is every where nianufacturea into coarse 
Next to Tokay comes the Menes wine and tlie Uuszt, cloth, for country consumption. At Pest there is a silk 
Carlowitz, and St. Georg. Of the red wine.s, that ol factory. Tobacco, leather, paper, soda, alum, and salt- 
Buda ((yfiter-iyciti) is considered equal to the best Bur- petre manufactories, with numerous iron-works, close the 
gundy ; and next to it are tlie Posing, Soxd, Mirkoicz, industrial list. 

Neustadt, and other wines. The best white wines are Mines. — Mining industry ranks next to agriculture, 
those of Somlys and Neszmely, wliicli, it is alleged, equal It would ,bc a source of far greater profit to the country 
any of the white wines of France, except cliam|)agne- if entirety in the hands oi private companies. The 
(Page/, i. 481,, and ii. 610 -612.) The cultivation of the expensive management of tne Oberst-Kammer-Graf, 
niull)crry-treo for silkworms was introduced by tiie assisted by a numerous council of subordinates, and tho 
Empress Maria Theresa ; and in the military frontier wretched system of internal communication, swallow 
a largo quantity of silk is proiluccd ; but neither this up ail the gains, and by keeping the price high, diml- 
article, nor the cultivation of dye-plants, su<*h ns woad, nishos the consumption in the country. The produce of 
madder, saftVon, 8 i'c., is widl attended to. Tlie farmers, the various mines of Hungary during the last few yean 
^iscouraged by the various difficulties In the way of a will be seen in the following table : — 


Mlnvral Products. 

[ Districts where obtained. 

Ouantitics obtaitUHl in Ton Years 
(from 1819-182H). 

Quantities obtained in 1837. 

Cold - 

SchemnifT, Kremnitz, Neusohl 

14,760 marcs 

2,419 marcs 


Sliver • . . 

Schnjollnitj., NHg> -l{anv«, Manat • 

f.7.V,76Z — 

64,224 — 


Copiter 

Nensohl, Schmollnitz, Itan.at 

268,727 centners of 123 lbs.’ 

37,928 centners of 123 lbs. I 

l.»-ad . 

Neusohl, Schemnitz, Nagy Ilanya - 

148,.17.3 — 

14,912 


I.ith.wge 

Nagy-Hanya, Manat . • . 

G6,4:.7 — 

7,682 


/inc • . . 

Mannt 

y,70 1 

1,717 


Antiiixmy 

Neusohl, Schmollnilz . . - 

28.674 — 

4,.V>() • 


Iron ... 
Alum 

Neusohl, Manat, hchinollnitz, Nagy-Banva 
Nagy -Many a . - , . - 

1,874, .547 - 

29.'>,.TJ3 


86,.576 — 

12,.V)l 


Cobalt 

(Vwl ... 

Schinollnltz ..... 
Neus<)hl, Manat .... 

l.')2 - 

2,f.4.3,.5H7 — 

2,082 



Considering the metallic wealth of Uie Hungarian Wallachia and Moldavia there always existed a land 
mountains, this amount of pr(Mluee is astonishingly traffic, but no trade by way of tho l)aHul>e was corn- 
low ; and certainly the resources of the country are mcaced till the establishment ol the steam-boat company, 
little understood, more especially as respects iron the efforts of widch are still cramped by the jealousy and 
and coal. Puget considers the Hungarian coal tube avarice of the Austrian and Turkish governments, which 
equal to the English for all manufacturing juirposes. (ii. not only hinder all improvements of the river, but throw 
6 ( 18 .) Tile number of individuals employi'd in the mines every obstacle in tlie way to prevent its present useful- 
on government account in 1835 was 18,611, of whom 682 ness. In fiwt, owing to these causes, the Hungarian 
were officers. The salt-works employed 1,510 indlvi- peasant, with corn, wool, and flax about him in abund- 
diials, including 71 officers. The salaries of all amounted ance. lives in poverty, for want of a market. The 
to 2,1 '.16,883 florins in silver. From the abundance of ore articles imported from Wallachia and Moldavia are 
in many of the mining districts, a most thriving trade wax, honey, wool, bristles, some metals, &c. The agri- 
might be opened ; but, to insqyo this, tho means of cultural prinluce of tlie great plain along the Save is con- 
transit must be improved, and government exactions veyed to Szissek, in Croatia, whence tho more expensive 
must cease. Tl)o mines are divided, from their po- articles are forwarded along the river to Agram, and 
sition, Into four districts: the Schemnitzer, Schmoll- thence, te/ land carriage, to liaibach and Trieste ; tlmse 
nitzer, Nagy-Banyaer, and Banater, of which the first is more bulky are sent up the Culpa to Carlstadt, and 
by fiir the most considerable ; and hence Schemnitz is thence conveyed to Fiume by the Louisa Boad. {See 
considered as the mining capital of Hungary. This town Fiumk.) On the Improvement of this last lino of com- 
Ijosscsses an excellent school for miners. Each of the munication, which gives the Hungariimg a speedy access 
districts has its government and separate establishment to the markets of W. Europe, the future pi asperity of 
<8 siuelting.houses ; but all send their proilui'e to be tho country will, iu a great measure, depeml. 

to Kremult*, in the Schemnitz district. iPaget, Tho navigation on these rivers is as well managed at 
*• ) present as the peculiar circumstanees of tho country 

intcrmil Communtca/tun. — Hungary has four principal will allow. The barges are of great size, usually from 
/u communication with foreign countries : I. In 100 to 160 ft. long, by 17 to 24 ft. broad, and drawing 
V.'» 1 ‘ Foland and the Vistula, by the passes of 6 to ft. They are built of Croatian oak, either at 
aabiimka and Bartfeld ; 2. Up tho Danube, to Vienna Szissek, on the Save, or at Szegin, on the Theiss, and cost 
'vV’^^by ; 3. Down that river, or through the passes between 600/. and 700 /. They have a high pointed roof, 
OI the Carpatlilans, to tho Turkish empire and tho Black like a bouse, and serve the purpose of granaries in tho 
tv and the Culpa, to Carlstadt. In interior of the countr)^ The peasants bring their corn 

and across the Julian Alps, the Adriatic, for sale to tho river’s bank, and it is at once laden in 
Ano trade with Poland is now confined to a trifling ex- sacks into the barge, and sorted into various partitions, 
cnange, by the peasantry, of linens for corn and whisky, Tliese barges load from 1,.500 to 2,0(X)qr8. of wheat. They 
m also lots of timber and Iron are sent are drawn up the Danube or the Save by 20 to 25 small 

lia ” I ® ^’opraii The communication up tho Danulie horses, and are often months on their way from tiie 
'•as always been considerable; large quantities of mouth of the Theiss to Raab, or Wicsolburg, or Szissek, 
jwn, wine, wood, tobacco, and other produce, being when the water is low ; but, under favourable cirenm- 
lorwarded to Vienna and tlie adjacent provs. With stances, tho trip from tho 'I'iieiss to Szissek may be made 
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In U or ISJays ; ami the freight I*/!omraonly 15 kreutzers, 
or 6rf. per cwt. All navigation up tho stream is. of 
coarse, interruptcil during Hoods or hard frosts, and thus 
there are many months in the year when no navigation 
is possible. The unusual demand for boats in ls;Wand 


Constitution and form o/Gmucrnment. — The following 
account of the Hungarian comtitutlon is given In the otli- 
cial report drawn up for the use of the cinneror’s cabinet 
by Baron do Baldacci, an<l may Ik) lookou upon as a de- 
claration of the rights of the nation on the part of tho 


1839, combined with the low state of the water, raised the j crown : — “ The constitution of Hungary is monarchical, 
freight, for a time, to nearly four times the ordinary \ limited by the power of the aristocracy. All that enn- 
prlre, jmd occasioned a great speculation in shipbuilding. , cents the security of the country against foreign attacks. 
The improvement of the beds of the Save and the t'ulpa, : in other words, the defence of tho nation, is monarchicid 


f the S 

the use' of steam tow-boats iusteati of horses, and the 
adoption of smaller craft, w'ould much increase tho 
tn^c along the fine rivers of Hungary. It was estimated 
in 1839 that 60 barges of various sizes, between 10 and 
400 tons, bclongnd to various shipping stations on the 
Theiss ; 60 of a smaller description to the Beza Canal, 
l>etween Temeswar and lit*csk(‘rek ; .58 of the larger 
kind to the lower Dantihe, at I’ansehnwa, Semlin, and 
Neusatz ; and 100 to the Save, including cratl of all 
sizes, owned at Mitrovitz, Brod, (Jradlska, J.isenovvitz, 
Szissek, Carlstadt, and Agr.nn, making a total of 278. 
The number of men employeil is usually 4 for smaller, 
and 6 or 10 for larger craft ; l|^t the bad condition of the 
Ix^ds of the rivers makes the steersman (Gyrmann) a 
person of great importance, demandii%r exorbitant wages. 

The Danube Steam Navigation Company is gr/ulually 


in principle. 'J’he armetl force is consequently altogether 
dependent upon the king. The internal government of 
the nation is a mixed monarchy and aristocracy. I.nws 
can only be enaetedhy tlie joint consent of the king and tlie 
diet ; and, although the exeentive j»)wer be said to lie with 
the king, yet the sovereign has only the nomination of 
lords lieutenant {Oln rycspatint') of counties, and admini- 
strators ; slnet^ every other public »)fllcor is eitlier elected 
by the county itself, (►r named by its lord-lieutenant, — a 
noininati*)!!, however, which is often suecesslully ilisputed. 

is administen'd on the principle, rex est Jons et 
(>n)ro Jurisdictt\mts, in (lie name of the king, who has, 
liow(‘ver, no further inllueneo than the power of ap- 
pointing the president and councillors of the Curia 
Kegia, th.at is, of the sejiteinviral and royal courts ; 

^ ^ ^ hut to these courts the crown dignitaries likewise depute 

prancing a great and advantageous revolution in the in- their representatives. 'J'lie king nominates the pre- 
ternal navigation of Hungary. In 18.39 this company had sideiils and counsellor.s (if the district courts, \yatc.ln.-s 


10 vessels on the Danube between Linz and Galae/, and 
7 sea-shIps in the Black Sea and Levant, carrying a total 
of 10.3,600 passengers, being 6(>,166 more than in 1S )7. 
Finnic, the chief Hungarian port, is now' hut an open 
roadsteati, in which ships cannot lie when either the 
Bora or Scirocco winds are violent ; and. independent 
of this, its great distance from tho productive distriets 
makes it almost useless ; and there seems litth* chanei* 
of effecting the projected railway communication, 'i'he 


the course of Justiee in idl courts, and enjoys in 
civil suits tho exereis(' of certain prerogatives, atid tlm 
pow«‘r of issuin.g m.mdares foiimied njion thmn ; siuh 
are the power of ordering a suit to ln^ reconnneneed 
( nnindittum novi emn ^ra/id ), and of issuing tnoraton'd : 
in criminal rasc.s (he king lias the power of pardoning. 

“ 'I'lu* royal fhgiiity is hi'reditary in tlie house of 
Austria ( 1 ■I'd), ;uul is Cfinlirnied to all jierpetoity 
in tho femali' as well as tlte male lines ( 172.3). Since 
sneccssion to 


harbours of Buccari and Torto Ho, on the same coast, ' 172.3, tl'.e succession to the throne of Hungary i.s plai'etl 
are equally insignificant, and for tho same reason. I upon the same footing with that of the other here- 

..f I <lir;iry .states of the emiiii 


The following survey of the commercial intercourse 
between Hungary and Transylvania, in the years ivi'.} 
and 1H33, and the adjacent provs. of tlie empire, is takmi 
from Bccher's HandeLs^fofiraphic. 


Exports. 


Imports. I E sports. 


lynrcr Austria 
Upper Auktria 
liuhiunia 
Moravia and 
Silesia 

Stvria - ■* 

lliyria - 
Tyrol 
tkilieia - 

Lorobardj 
Vinice - 


‘ I ^ 


florin* in | flnr 
Siti'iT. ' Sii 

?r,sni.s.-.n ‘ 

VU» U/yjO -iso; 

6^0i !<!.■', 1 ■'Oj (i,'.;Ollj 

10,.'5SI,7t-0 t7,42.‘>.Ooo' 


.iG.j,yoo 

i;o 

roriou 


1 


.S,13<;,lse, 

.'),2lo' 


2,.3'>7,7..' 

IM'.V ■< 


K . 77,930,330. 4'J,«3S,i 
- ‘v 1 or, ' or, 
i 13.7,7 93, ( /.■4,!iS.3.) 


,0i0 77,03.3, ‘/OO 
or, 

,800 


/..1.3jk,(I.3 


The total value of the direct forrwn imports and ex- 
rtfling to the oilicial 


ports of Hungary in IH.37 wa.s, accoi 
return — 


Imports, 


Exports. 


9,420.797 florins, 
or, 

L.942,0S0 


8,2.30, .31 4 florins, 
J,.82.3',f,.30 


The exportation of wine to Rus.sian Poland, once a 
principal article of Hungarian trade, has of l®e much 
diminislicd, esficcially since Cracow has ceased to par- 
ticipate in the increjised duty laid on all wines passing 
through that city. 

Hungary has no commercial town to compare with 
Cracow or Vienna for bill fnd hanking bn.sities.H ; hut 
the transmission of money, &c. i.s nmeh farilii.ited by 
branches of the National Bank of V’ienria e.stahli.shed at 
Pest and other places. A project Is likewise on foot for 
cstahlishing a national Hungarian hank at I’est. 

Coins, Wcifrhts, and Measures. — The Hungarians use 
the same standards as the Austrians, in most resiwK-ts. 
llic florin of 66 kreutzers is efjual to 2s. English. 'J’he 
gold ducat of Kemnitz, consisting of 4^ florin.s, is worth 
C$. 6d. English. The ort contains 12 kreutzers, and the 
polturock li kr. The Hungarian yard, u.,ed in mea- 
^rlng cloth, is 4..5th8 of the Austrian yard, or about 34 
Engl, inches. The joch, or Austrian acre, eontaios 
1,600 sm klaftcn, and is equal to J -46 Engl. acre. 'I’he 
roetz of Preshurg, commonly used for mea.suring drv 
substances, i.s 1 7.3 imp. huslu f. Tho eimer ( fijr liiiuids) 
i to 19^ Engl, gallons, 

wb le that u^ in Lower Hungary is equivalent j.ily to 15 

P is equal 

to 13-3 Engl, gallons. * 


'I'hc chief prerogatives 
of the enm II are. —1st. 'I'he power of making laws, alter 
coi'.siiUing the estates assembled in tho diet, and in 
{ eoinmon witli fhejii. 'file king assembles the diet, and 
(>is»<dves It at pleasure. 2d. 'i'he highe.st ffxecutivo 
authority in every thing which is in accordance w ith th% 
; laws, or wliieh involves no violation of them. 3<i. 'I'he 
right of patron.ige, or (lu. nomination to all lii.slmprics 
and idlie.' ( lei ieal diguiti’. s. Uh. 'J'lie lnghc.^t judiciary 
autlmrlty, wloch the crown, Imwevcr, only inedi.'itcly 
■ ex* reise.s through its ollieers, 5th. 'i'he full itowcr of 
declaring pe.ee and war. 6th, 'I’Ik* right of levyhig 
I troops, of ereeUng fortresse.s, and of demanding warlike 
suhodie-. 7th. I'in* right of calling out the germral in- 
; .s;irncti(ni of tlie eouulry for its defence, in the pre- 
j Si riheil legal manner. 8th. 'I'he right of pardoning. 

: 9th. 'riK.’ right of coining money. 10th. 'i'he right of 
granting patents, lith. 'i’he right of nominating to all 
, v.'tfices, r'xi'epl^ hote id' palatine of Hungary, of tiu* 

I two guardians of the crown, and of the county ufiiees 
above mentioncrl. I2th. Of legititnising Inastards. I’Jth. 
i jus praj’ertioui.s, or the pi^wer of transferring tho 
right ot suceession to a daughter, on the ('xtinetmu of 
male Imirs in a fattiily. 1 lih, 'i'he 7 m.v sueeessionis, or 
the iaheritancr' of aii nohleniim’s eshite.s wlien there are 
no male heirs, i.'dh. 'I'he right of abrogating deeret’s of 
infaiiey pronounced l,y tiu* courts of justice. Ifitli. Of 
granting letters of proseenlion. 17th, 'I’he supreme gnar- 
dian4»i)» of orphan.s. IMth. 'I'lie p<»st. I9lh. 'J'lie right 
of sc'iiding special eommi.ssions to nuinire into the faulty 
admirii.sl ration of the countii'S by which tho autliority »)f 
the lord-lieut4Miant is suspended ; as the rciyal laimtnis- 
sary preslfh-s in tho congregati4m.s or county meetings, 
abrogates tladr previous resolutions in tlie king’s name, 
causes them to he taken out of the lists of protocols 
and desf r»»y< d, .su.spemls the county oflicer.s, aiul institutes 
legal proceetlings agaimst them, 'I’he royal authority 
watelie.s, further, over the dispositioti of the domestic 
fund of each county ; the .accounts of this fund, which has 
a revenue of more than .3,(>^)0,0(J0 florins, nre revised by 
the gi'ueral-aerount.aiit at Ufeii ( Buda), who sees that 
they are se nt in complete. 

“ 'I’lie jiriv.ite right, s of the king comprise the enjovTnent 
of, — 1st, tin- regalia, in w ldeli the customs’ revenue (Drrw- 
hifis/iimter), the tithe of mining produce, &c., are in- 
cluded ; 2d, the crown lands ; 3d, the national lands ( Karn- 
vierfiUter) ; 4ih, the lands In the possession of the Fiscu-s. 

“ The prel.nteH, magnates, nobles, and free cities are 
comprised under the n.nne of esUtes. The free cities 
are regarded as nobles in their municipal capacity; 
their rights ar^ expresscul In the 93tl table. 'I’licre is no 
proper charter or constitutional coile. King Stephen 
was the founder of a regular constitution, which ho 
modelled according to the forms of government existing 
at that time in many conntrics oi Europe, but his con- 
stitution has experienced many modllicattons in tne 
course of time T’htt (iolden Ihiil. issued under very vn- 
favourahlo circumstances sby Andrew IJ., chaiiKcd the 
form of government, which hi^i until then been almost 
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autocratic, into .inarJstocr^lc monarchy. The vigorous confession, belongs strictly to the military frontier, 
stops taken by some kingsjlis for instance by Charles I., There are, moreover,* ‘2 boarding-schools tor sons of 
Louis tile (ireat, and INIattbias Corvinus, to extend the nobles, J at Agrani and J at Kascliau ; *21 Catholic and 
royal prerogatives, were retraced at the close of the 15th Gnaik united cie|ieal seminaries, with l,0Ml students ; 14 
ceninry, under the reign of Cladislas II. regimental schools, with 7‘JS pupils ; a nuninny for edu- 

“ 4’he e/>?/A publislied by Verbocz In the cation at I’list ; and an excellently conducted school for 

begimfing of the Kitii century, was not on its first ap- thed(‘afand dunil) at Waitzen. i. 321.) Besides 

jiearance, nor for more than a century alterw'ards, looked this, every village has its elementary school {Trivial^ 
ui)on as legal authority, nor has it ever formally re- scfiule), ;iiid tlic iarger villages mure than one, where in- 
«‘eived the royal sanction. The collection of ancient structitm is given in tlie ianguago of the inhabitants ; but 
decrees by Bishop Motsoky (15H5) cannot bo looked it is very limited, and has little tendency to improve the 
upon as any tiling more tliau the compilation, of a pri- social state of tlie iieasautry. In Pest and otlier places 
vate individual ; and in many diets, c-ven in that held in subscription iniant schools have been established, 
loop, propositions were mane for tlie drawing up of a Any estimates of the state of eriinc in Hungary must be 
la^gular code of laws. Under the kings of tlie reigning extremely loo:ie, owing to the want of proper returns, 
house, a great portion of Hungary and of the aniu'xiMl 'J'he poverty and ignorance of the lower orders are u«- 
ilistricts was conquered from the Turks, by great exer- doubtc'dly great indueeincnt.^ to ofl'enccs against property, 
tiun on the part of tlie other imperial states ; and many Cattle-stealing is a eomnion ofteuce, and the insecurity 
nnportant alterations, in the relations of the king and of gardens and field-crops is much complained of by tlio 
tlie estates, took j)!a<-e at diffeKnit Hines. Wliat are industrious peasant. Murder, liowevt'r, is of rare occur- 
called tlie cardinal jirivili'ges of tlie nobic.s and oP^tln; renee, except in cases of j)Opular timiult, the last of 
clergy, wlio are looked upon as equal to the nobility, which was the memorable ei>ocli of the cholera in 1830 
liave been jirest'rved to the present day to an extent and 1831, whtn the phrenzy of the populace vented itself 
unjiaralleled in any country in lOuropo.” in feai ful eiiorniitijj^. The new enactineiits in favour of 

Such were tlie elaims asserted and the privileges the peasantry will operate gradually to obviate these 
allowi'd by tlie king of Hungary in 18.31. 'i’liat the consequences of national degradation, 
political privileges of the nohles have been maintained. The prisons, formerly wretched, have of late years 
should, perlia]>s, 1)0 matter of rejoicing, when Hie services attracted attention in Hungary, not less tlian in other 
tlii>y hav(* recently confei ri'd on tlieir countrymmi are countries. Tlie landowners of the country have raised 
taken into account ; and still nion* when they have been the sum of 30,000 florins by subscription, fur tlie erection 
Hie moans of pres(;rving wliat w ill no doubt bi-eoiiie, in of a penitentiary on the; American system. A society of 
tlie end, a le.ally free system of govennnent. At pre.scnt, ladies lias likt-wise rai.sed the sum of 10,000 fl., to erect a 
exccjit tin? right of election, whicli is vested in the ‘267..300 workliousc for mendicants. At Gyarmct, Arad, Szcx- 
nobles, there is no {loliHca! pri vilego w hlch (he hiwe.st ard, Mi.skidcz, and .leszbeiiy, tiie old system of imprison- 
Hungariaii does not enjoy in common with Hie inhat), nnait Ine- been changed, at the t^xpense of the nobles, into 
of tilt' other constitutional states of Kiirojie. I’lie tlie better one of prison labour. 'I'lns laudable spirit is 
li.ibility to taxation is now a ten itorial distinction, and spreading rapidly in all p.u ts of the kingdom. The 
not one of birth ; and the moderate imposts tlui.s r.iisi'il castkf of Miirikae;. is Used a.s a stale prison, and Sze- 
nre, ill reality, only a jiart of the rent, which goes into getiiii i.s appropiiated by the AusUiaii government to 
the tri'asury ' hisU'.'ul of the landlord’s jtocket. In ex- the contincuieiii of criminals from I.ombaialy. 
traordiii.'iry contributions, of late y.^ars the nobles have 'I'he court of lowest jurisdiction for the pea.sant Is the 
a.«sess('(| tliomselves for their share'of the burden. manorial court of his lord ; but in disputes between the 

— 'I'he pop,, ronsidcrod in relation to its rc- pea.s-uit ,uid the manor, a .special Court is formed from 
ligious bi'Iicf, is divided into four grand clas.ses. 'I’lie meiiibersofneiidibi)uringmanori.ilcourts,wiHitho“Vlc(!- 
religiou of the state is Korn. Cath., to w Inch faith r»-i(Uhs stuhlrichter,” or police magistrate of the district, and 
of the pop. are .attached. 'I’lie Protestants amount to from llu ir ilecisitm an appeal lie.s to the “ Stuhlrlcliter’s ” 
2,")7l»,b<)() ; Hie adherent. s of Hie Greek clinrch to ‘2,1 . '>.>,( ’00 ; coin (. 'I’his court is t iie tribunal of first instance for the 
and tlie Jews to .about ‘2.33, OOO. By the dei‘ree of Josi'pli 11., nobles; but causes involving more tlian 3,000 fi. come 
w ho dissolvaal fiOO monasteries, and endowed with their before Hie court of Hie “ \ ice-gespann,” or sheritVof the 
funds various imivorsities and schools, religious tolera- e-mnly. whence .an appeal lies, .as well as from the 
tiiiii, if not alisoluto equality, was granted to the pro- “ Stuhiricliler ” to Hu; “ sedes juditl.aria,” or ‘‘ 
fu.ssors of .all Uhristian creeds; ami this liher.al policy Hie inoper county court of se-ssion, and thence to the 
Ini-s been maintaim'il by his sucees.sors. 'I'lie Honi. roy.al (able, t)r court of king’s bench. Tlie “ Septem- 
Catiiolics ;iro .spiritually governed by 3 arclibi; hop.s w iraltalel ” is so e.dieil from its hav iiig formerly consisted 
and M iiishops, who are ‘all members of the diet: these of 7 jmlges : it is now eonipo.sed of 1 prelates. 111 mag- 
are well provided for; but the Inferior clergy are n.afes, and 4 nobles, or Hieir representatives, of whom 1 1 
jioor, .and arc not remarkalile for tlieiv liberality o( must be present to form a court. J liis is the higlic.st 
fcornig, or exemplary mor.als. (/V/gc/, 511.) Ylie triiuinal of the kingdom, but de.ath-warrants niu-st bo 
Arclibi.shop of (Iran, who has a very l.irge revenue, is .signed by the king, in civil trials, tlie fireatest draw b.ack 
priimvte of .all Hungary. The UiiUed (ireeks have .( on the due a<lmini'tr;uion of justice is the power given 
t»is!mps, and the Orth-ulox-Greek cliurelimen, I .arch- to an misac.-i'.'sfiil til.aintilf ol reiu'wing his action alter 
bi.shon ( .Abp. of (’larlowitz) and fi bishup.s, all of wlioni H'.e lapse cd .'12 fiom the former trial. 'I'lii.s, with 

have had se.its in the diet .since I70‘J, ’i'he Protest.ants (he inipos.'ibility of selling noblemen's lands in execution 
are not under cpi.scopal jurivdictioii, but have H snperin- lor debt, has completely dei»riv('d hmdt d property of all 
lendeiits or presidents of synods. 'I'lioy aretlividud into credit, and has rendered commercial tiansaetioiis in 
two classes ; the Lutherans, who adliore to the ec)nfe.s.sion Hungary so insecure, that tin y are usually earned on 
of Augsburg, and the Kefonned, who follow the Hoe- only upon usnrioUN conditions. To remedy this evil, a 
tiines of Calvin. 'I'he former are principally fi)Uim in bill lia.s been brought into the diet in the pre.seiit session 
tlie N., and .among Hic Slowacks ; tlie bitter are almost ( Ix-lo) , to allow ereiliturs on Ijills of exchange summary 
entirely IMagy.ars, ami chielly iniiahlt the towns and vil- redress. 'I'his measure, so loudly c:illedfor i>y the wants 
lagi's of the I’uszta. There are npw.ards of 200 Jewish ot the trading iiUi'rest. wiM coidi ihnic greatly to increase 
f^ynagogue.s in Hungary. By the law of IS-IO, they are the comnu'rce of Hungary. 

admitted to all civil rights and privileges. — The t.ixation of Hungary is extremely 

l.ducatum — .So minute a survey cannot be given of the inodei at.* 'I'lie sum of .3,003,701 fl. for Hungary and 
educational institutions of Hungary as of those in other Tranrylvania is raised for the support of 31, .'>00 sol- 
proyinces of the empire, owing to the more local eharaeter dims; besiih s which, Hungary j.'iys ] 00, OOO lb, Croatia 
ol the Hungarian municipal and parish jurisdictions, 'i’he 4,000 11, ami 'I'ransylvanba lO.Ooo l!., lor the mainte* 
Cniver.sity of Pest, is one of tlio tno.st richly endowed nance of tb« Hungarian tmjiilo guard .at tlie emperor's 
of Lurope, hut its .services are by no rnean.s in proportion court. Further, llimgaiy pays towards tin <‘Xpenses 
»o Hie magnitude of its revenues. The family of M a- of recruiting, 70,‘.bi;) tb. and 38,.')33 tl. for king’s dues, 
nchany 1ms the credit of founding 100 Imr.s.-irships for Another lax, amounling to 2 milliums of ti., is raised 
poor .students. There are Horn. Catholic lyfcums or col- to indemnify the peasants wlm supjdy Im age at a 
leges .at Agram, Iv.'Lschan, Grosswardein, I’resburg, BjuiI), low rate to the troops quartered in the kingdom, 
.ami I’.rlau ; and Protestant colleges at I’rcsburg, Oeden- Thus, what may be called Hie direct taxes of Huu- 
fiaesmark, Kperies, Kaab, Debrerzin, Saros Patak, gary mnount to about 7 millions of lb, or 700,000/.; 
•I'm lapa: they have faculties of law ami arts. 'Pho but thev are levied according to an old law, which 
largest of tliosaJs at Debreezin, founded in 1702. (See makes them full very unequ.ally on the dilferent towns 
^ n. 42.) The colleges of Szegedin .and .Stem am and counties. Other imposts are raLed from the 
^'iRer Jiave facultie.s of arts only. At Silteranitz is a clergy, and separ.ate tributes arc levied on the royal 
iiniiiig college, similar to that .at Pre.sburg, supi)orted towns, and from the towns of Zips. 'Fhe Jews pay h 
«>} government, with 7 professors and .')4 seliolaislilps, t.ax for toleration, which amounts to KJO.OlH) florins, 
miowed with 10,800 fl. ; but its eflicl-ncy is very doubt- The proflts of the monopoly of salt have, most probably, 
•cir «« ‘Pre test of merit. (/A. i. 3,3.3— been rated far too high by b- author of the JScuesti: 

^n.Vi i '/“’J^Pdovicl ac.idemy at Waitzen. and 67 Catholic licschrdbunc, whom Mr. Paget quotes. 'J ho entire 
Hi(. It!/ complete produce of the mines does not c'CchhI 1,240,000 cwt. ; so 
i m . I w uchools. 'I'he nc.adcmy at Carlowitz, that the revenue from it c uiiiot wadi excetHi 10 nullious, 

iitudcd to educate the prlest/of the Greek Schismatic If the domains be suiqiosod to yield 1,2C0,000 lloi ins, the 
• 
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ihlne« and.itiio^ 096, 000 florins, the post 600,000, al- 
though eaob of these itoms appears overrated: Austriamay 
draw altogether frotn Hungary the sura of 20.100,000 fl., 
about 2,000,000/.,'anu.ually. « ■ 

In the general distribution of btxes, the share that falls 
upon each county and upon the groat towns Is only decided 
upod. The apportionment in the forhior is determined at 
the countv meetings ; and the rural districts and smaller 
towns seek each to tnrow on the other, by no very ho- 
nourable tactics, the greatest share of the burden. Each 
county and- town has also its “ cassa domestica,” or local 
rates, and thet value of property of course varies with 
their amount. Thus, a peasant’s session in the county 
of Csongrad pays 14 fl. annually for all taxes; whereas 
in Saros, where the sessions are much smaller, each pays 
20 (1. a year. Many of the royal cities, such as Pest, De- 
brecBin, Szogedin, &c., have most extensive town-lands ; 
which, If properly managed, ought to produce largo re- 
venues, but which, under the present municipal systems, 
do not defray the charges of lighting and paving. The 
town-lands of Szegedin exceed 10 German sq. m. in ex- 
tent, and yet 4 strong horses are scarcely able to pull a car- 
riage through the streets ol' the town, so much are they 
neglected. % 

with respect to Indirect taxation, the king claims 
the right of levying customs’ dues at will ; and has 
surrounded the country with a barrier of protecting 
duties. Still the. cxcis'e and octroi, or consumption 
dues, levied on the larger Austrian towns, are either 
unknown in Hungary, or are raised by the munici- 
palities as town-dues, for local purposes. Salt and 
playing-cards are royal monopolies. Tobacco is free. 
Even the tithe of all minerals claimed by the crown in 
the other states of the empire is, as has been seen, dis- 
puted by the owners of iron and coal mines. A pecu- 
liar feature of Hungarian financial economy is the pride 
which the nobility feel in not bi ing compelled to pay 
road and bridge tolls. The principle of this absurd ex- 
emption has, however, been abandoned in the new chain- 
bridge Iwtwccn Pest and Uuda, where all classes are to 
. pay toll indiscriminately. 

The county meetings, which arc the nursery of pa- 
triotism in Hungary, are of two kinds, restorations, 
and congregations. In the former, the county officers 
are elected ; in the latter, accounts are passed, and the 
county bu.siness discussed. Tlic number of nobles or 
electors is between 200,000 and 3(K),000 ; and as their qua- 
lifications are limited neither to property nor instruction, 
the tumultuous scenes which jiresent themselves at 
elections, and on other occasions, bear a good deal of 
resemblance to the occurrences in England at such like 
meetings. The magistrates have an ingenious way of 
manufacturing votes for their fri<'nds. On the candidate’s 
demand to vote, the claim, if opposed on the ground of 
non-qualification, is referred to the county court as a 
dly3ute<l point, where the magistrates generally have 
influence enough to settle the matter as they wish. In 
this way the number of the nobles is annually increased. 
Wiioever purchases land of the crown becomes, by so 
doing, a noble. At the county congregations a large 
amount of business ron»ists in the making out of in- 
structions for their repre.sentativcs during the session of 
the diet : these are, in fa< t, delegates without any will of 
their own, being ixmnd to .adhero to that of their consti- 
tuents, to whom they apply for directions on all doubtful 
and difficult questions. The county meeting may also re- 
call a refractory member, and send another in nis stead. 
The rights of the nobles are based on the “ AurcaBulla,” 
granted to the armed barons by King Andreas, in 1222, 
in a manner similar to the Magna Charta of England. 
(Paget, i. 31)9—412.) The nobles, being mostly Magyars, 
it follows that the Magyar nation has been chiefly instru- 
mental in maintaining the constitution during., so many 
centuries. 

The internal management of the cities is wholly de- 
pendent on the government, which has power to appoint 
and remove their officers ; they are on this account a 
constant object of jealousy<to the nobles, who consider 
this dependence as opposed to the principle of constitu- 
tional liberty. They reproach tno citizens for their 
financial economy, and for allowing the majority of the 
inhab. to be excluded from a voice in all public business. 
The distribution of Hungary into counties is attributed 
to King Stephen, about the year lOOO. The Fo Ispan, or 
lord-lieutenant, is the only officer named by the crown. 
The Al Ispan, or deputy-lieutenant, of whom there are 
usually two, is, however, the common president of the 
county meetings : he holds the supreme direction of the 
county police, and presides as chief judge in the county 
courts ; being, in fact, a kind of gherifiT. The small salary 
Attached to all county offices seems rather intended to 
defray extra expenses, than as a remuneration. 

The most Important national institution, next to the 
county meetings, is the diet, at which the prelates and 
magnates formerly assembled with the deputies from 
the counties and the towns. Since 1562, the c!iam- 
her» have been divided. The chamber of magnates is 


composed of the prelates, wlA the Archbishop of Gran, 
as primate, at their head * ^ho “ baroues et comites 
TMni,” or peers of the realm, in two classes ; the greaW 
officers of the crown, with the lords-Iieutcnant of the 
52 counties ; and the barons, summoned by royal letters, 
including every ’prime count and baron of 25 years of 
age. Mr. Paget states, that “ the upper charaiubr has 
.It present no power of bringing forward any measure, 
nor, I believe, of proposing amendments on those sent up 
from below : the power of veto or approval is all that is 
granted to it. But the most extraordinary anomaly is 
the undecJded privileges of some of their own body. It 
is ouestloned whether the nobles deriving seats from 
their titles only, have an euual right to vote with those 
deriving their seats from their offices and estates. In 
consequence of this, the palatine, on some occasions, is 
said to have decided against the absolute majority : ‘ Vuta 
non Dumerantur, sed ponderantur,’ was declared to be 
the principle, and it was for him to hold the scales.” 
The palatine is the president of the chamber of mag- 
nate'. Magnates who are absent depute representatives, 
as do also the widows of magnates ; but these deputies sit 
in the second chamber, where they can speak, but have 
no vote. The business transacted in the lower chamber 
is previously discussed in a kind of committee of the 
whole house, called a “ circular session,” in which strict 
forms are not observed, and each member speaks as 
often as be can got a hearing. The speeches in both 
chambers arc now usually made in Hungarian. Among 
the magnates some few speak Latin ; but ttiis language 
has almost entirely fallen into disuse. The ‘‘ personal,” 
or president of the lower chamber, who is at the same 
time chief judge of the ” royal table,” is appointed by 
the crown. When the diet assembles, the propositions 
of the crown are first presented to it for consideration, 
and these form the great business of each session ; but 
proposals also originate in the lower chamber, wiiich, 
when agreed to by the magnates, are also sent to the 
king, who, if he approve them, communicates his assent 
by a royal ‘‘ resolution.” Many propositions rejected by 
the crown are voted anew in every diet, under the title 
of Gravamina ; and their number has accumulated to such 
an extent as to make it expedient to make a selection of 
the most pressing, which are denominated prejerentialia* 
Mr. Paget thus describes them : — 

” Th<w demand that Dalmatia, Transylvania, Galicia, 
and Lodomeria sliould bo reineorporated with Hungary ; 
that the military frontiers should be placed under tno 
command of the palatine, and governed by Hungarian 
laws ; that the duty on salt should bo reduced ; that the 
edicts of government to officers of justice should be dis- 
continued ; that the laws respecting the taxes on the 
clergy should be observed : that the Hungarian chancery 
should be made really, not merely nominally, indt?pend- 
ent o the Austrian chancery ; that the coinage should 
bear the arms of Hungary, and that the exportation of 
gold and sil^r should bo prevented ; that the paper 
moneys shoult'be abolished, and a return made to a me- 
tallic currency ; that the Hungarian language should bo 
used in all official business ; that the fiscal estates, such 
have fallen to the crown on the extinction of the fa- 
milies to whom they were granted, should, as the law 
directs, be given only as the reward of public services, 
and not sold, as at pre.sent, to the highest bidder ; and, 
lastly, that spies should not be employed and trusted by 
the Austrian government in Austria.’* 

Hungarians attach great Importance to their 
coufitry’s being recognised as an independent kingdom. 
The sovereign is styled “king” in all public acts, and 
the regalia of the crown are guarded by a 8)>ecial corps 
appointed for the purpose in the palace at Buda, whence 
they are only removed, and that with great ceremony, 
for the sovereign’s use on state occasions. The grand 
officers of the court and household are numerous, and 
arc termed “ aulae ministcrlales.” These are the grand 
justiciary (index curicc), the ban of Croatia, the arch- 
treasurer (tavcmicorum regalium inagister), the great 
cupbearer (pincernarum reg. mag.), the grand carver 
(dapiferorum reg. mag.), the master of the household 
(agaxonum reg. mag.), the lord chamberlain (cubicu- 
lariorum reg. mag.), the grand porter (Janitorum reg. 
mag.), the master of the ceremonies (curiee reg. mag.), 
ana the captain of the body-guard (capitaneus nobilis 
tnrtnee preetoriantB). The king is represented by his 
viceroy, the palatine, who resides at Buda, but the grand 
chancery of the kingdom has its seat at Vienna, where 
the government business is transacted. ,vThc exchequer 
is managed by the “ Hofkammer,” which has its scat at 
Buda, and urder which are the collectors of taxes, the 
mining boards, and the directions of the crown domains, 
The soldiers voted by the diet amount to 38,000 men, 
consisting of 16 infantry, 12 hussar regiments, and 1 re- 
giment of artillery ; but there are generally 60,000 men 
quartered within the kingdom. On great emergencies, 
every nobleman turns out os a soldier, in what is called 

* Tlie nrclatot are, 35 archkisbeps and blshtm of the Rwa. Catfu 
church, 1 Greek acchbuhop, 9 bishops, ami 2 abbots. 
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“the insurrection.” The Hui^arian body-guard, to wait are neither minerals non, manufhcttifes of any imporf- 
upon the klng^s person, consists of G2 young nobles pre- anco. PrifeclpaV rivers, OUse and None. There are in 
sciitcd by tho counties. A course of instruction In mill- the fens two shallow lakes, Whittlesoa Mord, aintlllam^ 
tary sciences and languages accompanies the duty at court, sey Mere; the former containing above l,fi50 HjCres-, and 
and the ostensible destination of the officers is to prepare the latter about half as much : measures, however, af« 
a number of young men to head “ the Insurrection,”’ now in progress for draining the former, Huntihgdon- 
whenevor it may be necessary to call it out. shire has 4 hundreds and 103 pars. ; it sends 4 mems. 

History. — ICixQ oldest inhabitants of Hungary, men- to tho 11. of C., 2 for the co. and 2 for the bor. of 
tioned in history, were known to tiie Greeks and Homans Huntingdon, the principal town In the co. Kegisterod 
by the name of Pannonians. Of its history during the electors for the co., In 183S-39, 2,805. In 1831; Hunting- 
time of the Western and Eastern empires, and the va- don had 9,990 inhab. houses ; 11,278 families ; and 53,192 
rious wars and invasions which are said to have taken inhabs., of whom 20,377 were males, and 26,875 females, 
place between the third and tenth centuries, there is no Sum contributed for the relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 
c ertain information. Hungary, however, had assumed the 24,972/. Annuiil value of real property in 1815, 325,964/.; 
btrm of an independent kingdom in the eleventh century, profits of trade and professions in do., 108,401/.' 
tlie sovereign power being vested in the house of Arfrad, Huntingdon, a pari, and mun. bor. and market 
a chief of the Magyar race. This family having become town of England, co. Huntingdon, of which it is tho 
extinct In 1301, tho Hungarians, through the influence of cap., hand. Hurstingstone, on the Ouse, .57 m. N, 
Pope Boniface VI II., elected Charles of Anjou, brother London, and 17 m. N.W. Cambridge. Area of pari, 
o. Louis IX. of France. One of his sons became k^g bor., which includes the old bor. and the adjoining par. 
of Poland in 1370, and thus his dominions extended from of Godraanchester, 6,820 acres ; pop. of do., in 1831, 
the Baltic to the Adriatic. A few reigns subsequently, 5,413. The town, which stands on a gentle slope N. of 
under Matthias I., Hungary comprised about 256,000 the Ouse (crossed hqre by a causeway and bridge of six 
.sq. m., the oxtout of tlie present Austrian empire, arches), “ consists prmcipally of a long range of respect- 
i’lie Turks, soon alter their establishment in Europe, able brick houses running from N. to S., which com- 
Ix'gaii to assail Hungary. They were, for a lengthened raence immediately from the bridge, and line each side 
period, vigorously resisted, particularly by the famous of the N. road from London. A few streets .and lanes 
.iiibn llunniades. In 1526, howev(?r, T..ouis II., king of branch ofl* on each side ; but these are mostly composed 
Hungary, was totally defeated and slain by the Turks, in of inferior houses. It is paved and lighted with gas, 
tli(? battle of Mohaez, and a large part of his dominions and there is an appearance of general Improvement and 
fell into their hands. On his death, Ferdinand I. of increase.” (Bound, licj).) Of 15 churches once stand- 
Austria, his brother-in-law, succeeded to the throne, Ing, only 2 remain, though there are 4 parishes. Both 
and was crowned king of Hungary in 1527, .since which are buift in the perpendicular .style, and one of them 
time the monarch has always been emperor of Austria : has a beautiful pinnacled tower, and a fine W. entrance, 
but the Turks coutinued for many years to hold the There, are 4 places of worship for dissenters, an old 
gr(!ater part of tho kingdom. The despotic conduct grammar-school, with 2 exhibitions at Cambridge, at- 
of the Austrian princes was most distasteful to tlx tended by 80 boys, a green-coat school for 30 boys and 
Hungarian nobles; and so great w.as their .antipathy 12 girl.s, a national school with 160 children, andSSun- 
to tho Austi ian yoke, that, in 1683, they rose, with Tekell day schools. Tho town-hall, behind which are the 
at their head, and called upon the Turks to relieve shambles, is a stuccoed building, comprising 2 court- 
tliom from servitude. Austri.a, iiowover, succeeded, rooms, and an assembly-room ; .and close to it is the 
by th(? help of John Sobieski .and Prince Eugene, in county gaol. A small theatre and a r.ace-course furnish 
expelling tlie Turks from these countries, and th<?y were occasional amusement in summer. ” No manufacture is 
liiially secured to it by tho treaties of C.arlowitz and Pas- carried on in Huntingdon, nor is there any trade of 
sarowitz, in 1718. Hungary has since been on amicable importance, except in wool and grain: Its prosperity, 
terms with tho Austrian royal family; and it seem.s to therefore, is mainly .attributable to the business connects 
have been the policy of the emperors, for many years, to with posting, which it owes to its favourable position on 
concede liberju measures, though perhaps not to the the areatK.rosxQl." (Mun. Bound. Jicp.) Godmanchester, 
extent df!.sired by such men as Szechenyl, Bathyany, on the opposite side of the river, winch seems to have been 
Wcssclcnyi, and other able politicians and reformers in once an important bor., is now a mere suburb of llunt- 
tlie Hungarian diet. ingdon, clikdly inhabited by farmers and farming la- 

IIUNGERFOKI), a market town and par. of Eng- bouror.s, and having a pop. of 2,146 in 1831. Both towns 
land, partly In co. Berks., hund. Kentbury Eagle, and were chartereil in tho reign of John : the present 
partly in co. Wilts, bund. Kinwardstone, cm the K<*nnot, officers in (!ach are 4 aldermen and 12 councillors ; but 
36 in. E. Bath, and 64 in. W. by S. London. Area of neither of the bors., as now constituted, has a coin- 
par., 4,4.50 acres ; pop. (including the hamlets of Edding- mission of the peace. The county magistrates hold 
toil and Sandon-feo), in 1831, 2,71.5. The ijiwn consists petty and quarter sessions in the town-hall, the chief 
chiefly of one long street, in the centre of which is the local act of tho town being that of 25 George III. 
inarket-house, open below, and having a room above for Huntingdon has sent 2 mems. to tho H. of C. since the 
the transaction of the town business. The church, reign of Edward I., the franchise, till the passing of tho 
which stands at tho end of a shady avenue on the W. Keform Act, being vested in freemen by birth, grant, or 
sirle of the town. Is a handsome structure, erected in purchase. The boundaries of the present pari. bor. 
181G, and near it is the grammar-school. There are tncludo the entire parish of Godmanche.stor, as well as 
also places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists .and In- the old borough. Heghstered electors in 1838-39, 389. 
dependents. Hungerford has no manufactures ; but Markets atnHuntingdou on Saturday: Godmanchester 
there are some extensive brewcrie.s, and a considerable cattle-fair on Easter Tuesday. 

traffic arises from the circumstance of the KenncttJhd HUNTLEY, a bor. of barony, market town, and par. 
Avon Canal passing close to the town. It is a bor. by of Scotland, co. Aberdeen, on tho peninsula formed by 
prescription, and is governed by a constable elected an- the confluence of the Deveron and Bogie, 35 in. N.W. 
nually by the inhabs., who are called together by a brass Aberdeen. Fop. of the town and par. in 1801, 2,868 ; in 
horn, known as the “ Hungerford Horn,” and given by 1831, 3,545. Pop. of the town in 1840, 2,940. It is neatly 
John of (iaunt with the charter. Hungerford Park, at built, consisting ot two principal streets crossing each 
the E. end of the town, is a finely-wooded domain, with otlier at ifght angles, naving a handsome square or 
a mansion in the Italian stylo, recently erected on the market-place in the middle. The Deveron is crossed 
sdo of a house built by Queen Elizabeth, or the Earl of by an ancient bridge of a single arch. On occasion of 
Essex. Mjirkets on Wednesday ; fairs, last Wednesday the great floods of 1829, when tho waters of the river 
*** Aug. 10., and Monday before Michaelmas. rose 22 ft. above their usual le^el, only 6 ft. of the arch 

. "UNriNGDON, an inland co. of England, partly remained unoccupied; but it received no injury, and 
included within the great level of the Fens ; being stands apparently as firm as ever. A modern bridge of 
surrounded by tho cos. of Northampton, Cambridge, three arches spans the Bogie. In addition to the par. 
ana Bedford; tho latter bounding it only on tho S.W. church, the Episcopalians, Catholics, and Independents 
Area, 2.J8,()00 acres, of which about 220,000 are said have each chapels. In the Immediate vicinity of the 
w imeadow, and pasture. Surface in the town are Huntley Lodge and Huntley Castle ; the former 

'y* parts gently varied, but the N. and N.E. i seat of the late Duke of Gordon; the latter, which Is 

portion, included In the Fens, is almost quite flat. This in ruins, an ancient seat of the Gordon family : both are 
of the co. is mostly in grass, the other now the property of the Duke of Richmond, feudal su- 
I arts being about equally divided between tillage and perior of tho town. Huntley was once celebrated for its 
oiib **^^^^ *' crops, wheat, oats, and bejina. Agri- manufacture of linen ; but it has nearly disappeared, 

i * backward state. The land is ploughed in The aggregate number both of linen and woollen weavers 

mnense ridges, by which a great deal is lost ; and it is in 1831 was 63 ; and the number has declined since. 

ordor : turnips little culti- Thqro is a thriving bleach-field on the banks of the Bo- 
shoen* ®f f'oe cheese and butter is made. Tho glo. The business of brewing and distillation is carried 

lie ui ^ which is estimated at about 200,000 on to a considerable extent m the town and neighbour, 

tot, J’ combing wool. Estates generally ex- ‘lood. There are here three branch banks. 

5 , ^ y*: ; fbere are many large farms, but small ones pre- HURDWAR, HARI-DWAR, or G ANGA-DWARA 
acn. rent of land; In 1810, Ids. IIM. an (‘‘the gate ofthe Ganges”), a town of Hindostan, presid. 

c. 1 igeon-houses are extremely abundant. There Bengal, prov, Delhi, in lat. 29-57' N., and long. 73^ 
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2* E ; 105 m. N.E. Delhi, nnd Ihmous from Its bcinff one 
of the principal places of Hindoo pilgrluiago, and the 
seat of the createst fair in India. The town, which is 
but inconsiderable, Is situated on the (ianges, at tho 
point where that sacred stream issues from tiie moun- 
tains. Tlje pilgrimage and the fair arc held together, 
at the vernal equinox ; and I^iiropeans, nowise addicted 
to exaggeratitfn, w'ho have been rei)e;it.’dly present on 
these occasions, t;stimate that from to 3(X*.()()0 

strangers are then assembled in the town and it.s viei- 
nitv. But every twelfth year is reckoned peculiarly 
holy; and then it is supposed that from 1,()IH>,000 to 

l , 5tK),0(X), and even 2,(H)<),000, pilgrims and dealers are 
congregated together from all parts of India and the 
countries to the N. In ISIO, which happened to be a 
twelfth year, w hen tlie .auspicious moment for bathing 
In the Ganges was announced to the impatient devotce.s, 
the rush was so trcincudous that no fewer than 430 
persons were eitlicr trampled to death under foot, or 
drow'ned in tl»c river ! The foreigners resorting to 
llurdwar fair, for commercial I'urposes only, consist 
principally of the natives of Nepaul, tho Punjah, and 
Pesliwaur, with Afghans, tTsbecK Tartars, Ac. They 
import vast numbers of borsesfl cattle, and c.ainols, 
Persian dried fruits, shawls, drugs, At . : the returns are 
ni.ade in cotton, piece goods, indigo, sugar, spices, and 
ttther tropie.al productions, q'he inercliants never men- 
tion the price of their gootis, but ctniducl tlie bargain by 
touching the ditlerent joints of their lingers, to hinder 
the bystanders gaining any information. During the 
Mahrattii sway, a kind of poll-t.ix and duties on cattle 
Were levied ; but all is now free, w ithout impost or 
inolestatiou of any sort. Owing also to the precautions 
adopted by the British government, the most perlV'ct 
order is jjrescrved, nmeh to the surprise and satis- 
faction of tlie natives ; for, antecedent to our oC(‘upation 
of the eountrv, the fairs usually ended in disorder and 
bloodshed. {Private I/{/onnatiu7i j Hamilton' s E . India 
Gazctti'i'r.) 

IIUKOX (I.,\KK), one of the five great lake.s of N. 
America, b«douging to the basin of the .'<t. J.awrcnee, 
second in size only to Lake Sup< rior, and intertuediate 
in position between* that lake and iVIiciiigan,on the N.W. 
and \V., and lakes Ihie and Ontario, on the S. and S.K. 
It is of a somewhat iriangniar shape, extending between 
lat. 43'^ and 4d^ l'>' N., and long. 30' and W., 
surrounded, \V. and .S.W., by the Michigan territory, 
and on all other sides by tlie territory of I'pper (hmada; 
and divided into two iiuecjual jiarts by .a hmg peninsula 
and the Mranitoulin chain of isle.nds, the j/aris to the N. 
and K. of which ,are called North Glmnnel and Georgian . 
B.hv. Tho total length of Lake Ilnron, N. to S., is | 
ratlier more than 200 m., ami its gr*'.-itest bre.mltli aI>ont j 
the same. Area estimated l)y Darby at Pi, 000 sq. m. ' 
Klevaiion above the snrfni'e of llie ocean 5!.>G ft., or less 
by 4.') than that of Lake SojK-rior, .and liy 4 than that of 
Lake Michigan. (Clordun, N. York (laz. p. 11.) (ireat- 
est licplli towards its W. shore at least 1,000 ft., and its 
mean depth is estiinat^d at bOO ft., or about 300 ft, ludow . 
the level of tlie Atlantic. In various parts it abounds j 
with islands, their total number being said to exceed i 
3*2,000, the largest, the Great Mariitonlin (Evil Spirit) ' 
island, is nearly 00 m. long, and in om; part ahno.^t do 

m. wide. Lake Huron rcaiivi^s the .superabundant 
Winters of I.ake Superior, by the riviT St. Alary, at its 
N.W. angle, and those of 3Iichigan at Michuimachinac ; 
and discharges its own towards Lake Erie, by tlie 
St. Glair, at its S. extreniity. I.akes Nipissing and 
Siincoe communicate with it by the Francis and Severn 
rivers, except which, liowcver. Lake Huron n c« ives no 
river worthy of mention. The banks of this lake are 
mostly low, especially along its S. and W. sides. Few 
or no towns of consequ<;nce exist on its shires, and its 
navigation is rendered dangcrou.s by sudden and violent 
tempe.sts. {Darby, I'icw of the V. States ; Aeia York 
Cnz., 

HVDKPABAI), a town and fortre.ss of Hiri<lo.st.ni, 
prov, Sinde.of which it isfnc cap., tliougii not tlie largest 
city. It stands ujion a rocky prccipiia; upon an i.dand 
formed by the Indus and the Pullalee, one of ii.s trilmta- 
ries, 48 m. N.E. Tatta ; lat. '2'E N,, long, 41' E. 
P(m. estimated by Sir A. Biirne* at 20, (MX), The fortiesa 
(of which there is a view in Humes's llokhara, vol. ii,) 
has an imposing appearance, and is considered very strong 
by the Sindians ; but it could not oppose any eireetual 
resistance to European troop.s. It.s shape is an irregular 
pentagon ; Its walls, which arc of brick, are .about 23 ft. 
high, very thick at tho bottom, but tapering to the top, 
and flanked with round towers from 3(Kj to 400 iiaces 
apart. On one side it is enclosed by a ditch about 10 ft. 
wide, and 8 deep. In its ceytre in a massy tower uncon- 
nected with tho works, in which a great portion of the 
trepures of Sinde are di posited. V\ hen Goiom i Pottinger 
Visited the place, about 70 pieces of cannon were irr'inited 
■on the ramparts, and there were formerly 2,000 houses 
and sever;U hamisome mojques within tiie citadel* .at 
prciient, Sir A. Huriicii says, the fortress is a mere shelf, | 
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and its walls are going rnp^y to decay. N. of it is the 
pettall or unfortified tow'n,mi wliicli most of the inliabs. 
reside in mud huts .* there are, however, some well sup- 
plied shops. Hyderabad has manufactories of arms of 
ditlerent Kinds, employing about J-5th of its inbalis. ; 
and others of embroiilered elotlis, leather, Ac. ( Pot/in- 
ger's Belovchhtan ; Burncs's Sindc, and 'J'rav, in Bok- 
hara, ^c.) 

llYnuiiAnAD, a city of the Deccan, Hlndo.stan, cap. 
of the Nizam’s doin.; on the Musah, a tribut.ary of 
the Krislina, 197 m. W.N.W. Mausnlip.atam, 270 m. 
S.E. Aurungabad, and 190 m. W.S.VV. Bejapoor ; lat. 
17° IV N., long. 78° 35' K. Top., including its 
suburbs, estimated at 200, (X)0. {Hatnilton's E. /. Gax. 
i. (>83,) It is about 4 in. in length l»y 3 in breadth, 
and surrouuilcd by a stone wall, captable of resisting the 
attacks of predatory cavalry, but no adequate ilelence 
again.st artillery, fcjtnads marrow, crooked, and badly 
paved ; houses mostly of one story only, and built of 
w^>d and other combustible maUaials. A large arched 
brulg5‘. wide enough for two carriages abri'ust, lu-re 
crosses the Musah. Tlie chief public buildings are tlie 
|>alace iitiii numerous mosques, Hyderabad liaving long 
been the .stroiigbold of Mohammedanism in the Deccan. 
Witliin tiie city are also some largo magiuines be- 
longing to the Nizam, filled with European manufac- 
tures. Hyderabad (then called Baunuggur) was founded 
by Guttub Shah, about I.'jS.'). It was taken and plun- 
dered in 1087, by tho troops of Aurungzebc. The late 
Nizam transferred the royal residence from Aurung.abad 
tliither, as more in the centre of his doui. , and since 
having been the seat of gov. and tho court, it lias jiro- 
gressively iiiere.ased in w ealth and population. 

The territory of which Hyderabad is the can., known 
as the Niz.un’s doin., extends between the 15th and ‘Zlst 
degs. of N. l.'it. ami the 75th and 82d dogs, of K. long. ; 
embracing, together with tho provs. Hyderabad and 
Boeder, part of Bejapoor, Aurungabad, and Berar ; 
having an area of 1 Uh,(K«i sq. in., witli a pop. of at le.ist 
8 millions. By all accounts, this territory was very 
liadly governeil by its native princes, and imsurrcctioms 
were frequent. But, according to a treaty madi* in 
it was provided tiiat the military junver of (ircat 
Britain should lie employed not only in tlie .suppression 
of rebellion, but also in the collection of the revenue, 
'J'he Briti.sli bound tlieinseUes to protect the Nizam 
against .all enemies, an\l to secure the l.iwful succession 
to the thron<’ ; and the Nizam eng.aged to receive and 
inaint.iiii a sub.sidiary British force, to .abstain from all 
coma ction witii other states, and to carrry on no nego- 
tiations except through tlic British gov. ; to refer to 
(IS, and to abide by our arbitration, on every occasion of 
disp.a<* witli any otiier power, ami to a.s.sist us with bis 
iroojis atid resoiirce.s on occasions of just war. (See 
Crnti'furd, Edmiinstone, tiC., in J*arl» lleport, J/ipeml. 
EoliUeal ; llamiltun's E. /. Gazetteer.) 

HV'l)B.\^pi i.'l.iiid of the Grecian Archipelago, offllic 
coast ol Arguim, from w liich it Isti in, distant ; lat. 37° 'iof 
N., 1 -ng. 23- 30' K. Ari‘a, .59 sq. m. Top., according to 
'i’liierscb. in INM, -iO.iifiO. It is a mere rock, so utterly 
b.iricn as to conlribule nothing whatever to the main- 
tenance of its inliabitants, nor, in all probability, would 
it ever liavc bun ))eoplcd, unless its insular situation 
and the exeeilence of its h.n bonr had pointed it nut as 
a safe place of refuge from the oppressions of the Turks, 
and a favourable situation for eumrnercial pursuits. 
Tifce town of lljdra, wliicli, with the cxciqjlion of two 
adjacent villages on the ena.st, is the «)nly inhabited iiart 
of the island, is situated on tlie N.W. side, and rises in 
snetessive tiers, like an uuqihitheatre, over the liarlxiur, 
presenting from tiie sea an extremely beautiful prospect. 
File Streets are precipitous and uneven , but tlie liouses 
— * • ubstiutially built of stone, with spai'ions 


-- IL.'4 uuiiiu wiirii 

and filiops, most of wliich, however, .are now empty* 
only stiowing, by tludr number, tlie former cun.si-‘qu<'iii:e 
of the port. .Sevi ral Grec.-k churches (two of whicli 
have fine marble steeples) and a hall of commerce arc 
the chief public buildings; and tlie educational eBtabbsu- 
ments, instituted in tlie days of Hydra’s prosperity, 
CDinpiiftu a well-regulated college, for instruction in tne 
classical (ireek and tho modern languages, several 
elementary schoids, and a mathematical seininarv. 
7’he commerce of Hydra before the war of Indepcnu- 
enco was very considerable, employing, in 1810, 
ing to I’oA'pieville, 1*20 vessels, and more at , 

period, trading in wheat with .Spain and Eortugai, an 
in oil, wim*, and other goods, with different por^ °* , 1 ' 
Mediterranean ; but it has now grcatlv fallen on, 
all probability will never recover Its former prosperuj* 
having been chiefly tr.ansferred to tho 
Ugeously situated ports of Nauplia and tlie 1 ;; 

The Hydriots, most (tS whom are Albanians, ana i 
true Greeks, were, during their prosperity, whidi con • 
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iticnretl !n the heginmng of tho French war, the 
t)ohle8t srainon of all Greor^ and acquircci largo sums 
by privateering. During the war of iiulependonce they 
eartK'd for themselves the eharactor of beinj? the most 
ellirient and intrepid sailors in tho Greek navy, and thc'ir 
bravery r'ontribntc'd in no small dc'gree to the suceesblul 
ibsne of tliat contest. (Mail. Trav.; J)tce. J^r.) 

IIYTIIE, a cinque port, ])arl. bor., market town, and 

par. of England, co. Kent, lathe Shejiway, hand, same 
name, IT) m E. Canterbury, and ay. m. S.E. London. 
Pop. of pari, bor., which includes Sandgato, I'^olkestone, 
and four otiicr small parislies, in 1H31, G.yo3. The town 
fitaiuls near the E. extremity of Romney Marsh, and con- 
sists chielly of one long street, parallel to the sea-coast, 
which is about J m. distant, the beach lying between 
bi'iug considerably higher than the town. The church, a 
cruciform structure*, Iniilt in tho <*arly English style*, .md 
having twe) teiwe-rs, is remarkable* few its elegant arehi- 
le'ctnre ; the living is in tlie gift of the archbishop of 
<’anie*hnry : there are also plare*s of worsliip feir Wes- 
h'yan Methexlists and lneie*pe*neie'nts. Twe> n^Pm^.d 
schools, snppe)rtt*el Viy subscriptitin, vve*rc atteniTed in 
is.'M liy 240 eliildren, and l(i jiexjr ag(*d peeiplo are sup- 
jiorted by an olel cliarity Ix-lemging te> the town. The* 
e)tlu*r C’liie*f Imilelings are the; eemrt-lieiuse, gaeil, anei 
the-atre. “ Ilytiu* jneisjicred during the war, in eeinse*- 
qiience of the large military feire c ejuartered in the ncigli- 
boiuhood, and of tlic exj>eue\iture in the formation of 
tile- military canal, anel eif the forts and inartello te>w(*r.s 
willi wliie li this part of tlie coast is studele*d ; hut its 
jn osperity has eleclmeel sine e; it has ce'aseel to he a military 
.statiem. It lias no mniinfaeteny ; anel the; be*ae:li lie*ii)g 
ope*n and expeised, (lie coIlie*rs, wiiich arc* the only V(*sse*ls 
trading to the town, are eihligeel tei lanel the*!r cargoes 
only during the sninnie-r. 1 i.-liing e'mido^s a fe-w of the 
inhabs.,t!ie re'st lx*ing tradesnie'U anel labourers.” ( M.'ok 
B ound, Bcp.) The corpM-alioii, wliicli reec'ivcd its con- 
stitution fi om (he* general ciiarte*r.s grantcel tothoCinejUe 
Pea ts, e>iie*e ially dial in 20lh Charle*s II., has e-onsisteel, 
since the passing eif tlie; Mnufcipal Rcrorin .Ae-t, e>f 1 ul- 
(leriiu'n, eme eif wliean is mayor, and 12 e*<mncillea.s. Cor- 
(loratiiai rcveniu'.s in Isgy, dSl/. 'I'liis hor. sent 2 inenis. 
to (he 11. e»r (J. from tlie 42el of Eelwaril III. elown tei the; 

pas. sing of the Re*fe»rm Act, which eh'privcel it eif 1 me'iu. : 
jii eviously tei tiiat act, the fraiicliise was vested in the fret*- 
nieii, made so by birth, marriage*, eir gift. 'I'lie boundary 
Act eiilarge.'el tlie limits of the pari, hor., by adeling to it. 
the lilierties of Folkestone, anel (he parishe's of We st 
llythe, Saltwooel, (diewiton, anel Newington. l{egi.*»tereel 
e le ctors in Is.'is-Gy, 5ti3. Markets on Saturtly ; lairs July 
ao.uMdDec. 1. 
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IHAnilA, el town of Ecuador, Colemihia, In a delight- 
ful plain, on tho Taguande), at the; fexit of the veilcano 
Inihurii. .'ll) in. N.E. Quito, auel on the liigh'>)aei hetwee*n 
that city anel Popayan. Lat. tP 2P N., leing. 7tf-^ bs' 31'' 
W. Peip. unknow n', hut formerly estimated at 12, ()()<). It 
was fuun.eleel in I h')?, is w ell huilt, and has a large* and well 
huilt church, several convents, a college, formerly ho- 
longing to the Jesuits, an hosidtal, and nnuiygood private 
reside'iice s. Without the city are some; sulrnrhs, inhabited 
hy the Indian nop. It nuniufacturus tine c’olton anel 
other fabrics. The district of w hich it is tlie cap, pro- 
uiJc(*s sugar and wheat of the finest cpiality, and a geiod 
deal eif erottein, tlie weaving of wliicli and other materials 
into stoL'kiugs, caps, gle)ve*s, flags, coverlets, No., em- 
ploys many of Its iniiah. ( Tfiompson' s Alcedo, S^r.) 

R kLAND, a large island inieler the* elominlein of Den- 
mark, in tho N. Atlantic Ocejan, on the coniines of tho 
polar eirele, gc'iierally considerecl as belonging to Europe, 
t»u wliicli should rather, perhaps, he reckoned in Amo- 
nea; h(*tween lat. r ,30 3(y and 40' N., and long. Ki^ 
and 23- W. R is of a very irregular triangular shape, 
tiMaci ^^*R‘'ated to contain about 30,000 sq. m. Pop. 
tV- 1 supposed to ho spread over about two 

ii.n?i 1 island, the central portion being totally un- 
j and Imperfectly cxidoreel. Iceland appears to 

h iv to submarine volcatiic agency, and to 

SCI ^ n ? oj’lH'aved at intervals from the bottom of tho 
® traversed in every direction by vast ranges of 
•iixi principal ridges run chiefly E. and W., 

Cfi ic’tu inferior mountains branch olf toward.s tho 

til ■ , ' ? hTniinatiiig m rocky and hold headlands. All 

nii'i..'. i'"- <“I‘«vuilly the .N. nml W.,are d. oply 

riiwsr',\'l snmlar to llio*,e of Norw.ii. The 

is i®'ol country is in the S.E, It 

c»)V(Tcd ^ about a third part of tho surface is 
<rcd with v»*i^ot.niMr. some kind, while tho other 
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.Among the greatest elevations; tho most extensive of 
these Is the Klofa A'u'kuP in the E. ; it lies hcldnd the 
Heights which lino the S.l<>. coast, and forms, with llttlo 
or no intcrrui>tlon, a vast chain of ice and snow moun- 
tains covering a Kurfaco of perhaps 3.000 sq. m. The W. 
quarter contains, ;nnong oilier lofty heights, the Snafel 
Yokul, 4 , .'>80 ft. high. In the N. the rnountalns are not 
very high; hut in the E. tlie Orcefa Yokul, 0,280 ft. in 
elevation, is the mo.st lofty of w hleh any accurate measAire- 
meiit has been obtained. The celehrat(*d volcano llecla 
is in the S.W. quarter, and about .30 m. inland*. It is more 
remarkable for tlie frequency and violcircc of it.s eruptions 
than for its elevation, which is only about .5,200 ft. (.SVt; 
Hkci.a.) 

The bays and harbours along the coast are numerous 
and secure, hut litth* known or frequented ; the most so 
are those of Ej-aflords on the N., Eyrarhacka on the S., 
and Ri'ikiavik on tlie W. coast. The rivers, which are 
numerous and comparatively large, have mostly a N. or 
,S, course, Altlioiigh suHiclently wide, they arc gene- 
rally oh.structed hy rocks and shallows, and are too rapid 
to admit of navigation. There are several large lakes, 
of whieh Myv.itn l.nko, in the N.E,, is the ino.st consider- 
able; it i.s <‘stiiiiated •>!, about 40 m. in circ., and has up- 
wards of 30 islaiui.s composed of lava. In no country 
liave volcanic ornptinns been so numerous as in Ict*land', 
or spread over a hirger surlaei*. Resides more tiian 30 
volc.uiie im>uiitain='., there exists an immense number of 
.small cones and outers, from which streams of melted 
sub.staiu:(*.s have hi'eu {lourcil forth over the surrounding 
regions ; 0 volcanoes were active during tlie last century, 

■I ill the N., and the rest lying nearly in a direct line along 
(he S. c'ia.st. Twenty-three* erujitions of llecla are re- 
ceirded since th<; occupation of the isl.and by Europeans * 
the tir.st of th<*se orcurr<*il in 1001. Tlie most exten.sive 
and licv.-ist.itiiig <*rupti<ni ever experienced in tlie island 
hapfietied in 1/83 ; it proceeded from the Skaptar Yokul, 
a ^ole;nlO (or ratln-r voleanic tract liaving several cones) 
near tlie eeiitre of the eountry. 'Phis eruption did not 
.•iitii. I\ • f..r ab'iul two ye'ar.s. It destroyed no fewer 
III Ml VO vill c I s and O.OOO li’umau beings, or more than 
on<*-(irtli part of tin* tlien pop. of the island I On the S. 
and W. c.ia.-its, mimcrou.s l.sland.-; have been from tinn* to 
linn* thrown up; some of w liicli still remain, while others 
have receded heneatli the surface of the ocean, forming 
dangerous rocks and .<ihoal.s. 'J’lit> Vcstnianna Islands, 
which lie about l.'im. from the E. coast, area group con- 
.si.sting almost entirely of barren vilritled rocks: only 
one of them is inh.ihited. 

Tracts of lava ti avi rsc the is. and in almost every 
dlr<*ction. This substance chielly occurs in l.solatetl 
streams, having apparently flowed Rom the mountains; 
hut in some {'arts there are continuous tr.'u ts, and along 
(he .S. coast, for 1(M) m. inland, the lavas that spre.ul 
ov(*r the country have been ejected from small cones 
rising innnediately from the surface. T he ground in 
this part i.s frequently broken by fissures and chasms, 
.some of which are ni'ore than 3 m. in li*ngth, and up- 
wanls of 1()0 ft, in width. Besides the common lavas, 
Iceland ahound.s in otlior mineral masses indicative of 
an igneous origin ; of tlu'se tlie most prevalent are tufa 
and Kufmi.'irinc lava, obsidian, sulphur, &c. Whole 
mountains of tufa exist in every part. Sir G. Mackenzie 
ohscrv<*.s, that tlie instance of tufa excepted, he saw no 
marks of stratification in any rock in the i.sland, all the 
substances appearing to have been subjected to a degree 
of heat .sulficieiit to reduce them to fusion ; and that some, 
if n<*t all, the Icelandic masses, which are not the produce 
of external eruptions, arc really submarine lavas. 'Plie 
rocks not hearing external marks of heat, are mostly of 
trap, and contain all the varieties of zeolite, chalcetlunv, 
greenstone, porphyry*, slate, A:c’. : the celebrated double 
refracting calcareous spar is found chiefly on the E, 
coast. Rasultic columns occur in many parts, e.specially 
on tho W. coast, w liere they form several grottos ; and 
that of Stapiien hears a great resemblance to the cave of 
FIngal, in the island of Stailh. 

Few metals are met with : iJon and copper have been 
found ; hut the mines are not wrought. I'lie supply of 
suinhur Is Inexhaustible : large mountains are incrustod 
witn this substance, which, when removi'd, is again 
formed in crystals hy tho agency of the hot steam from' 
below. Large quantities were formerly shliuitHl ; but 
latterly the supplies sent to tho foreign market have 
been comparatively small. 

Rv far the most remarkable phenomena of Iceland are 
the 'intermitting hot springs met w ith in several parts, 
and of ;dl degrees of temperature. The water in some 
of tln'se spriug.H i.s at intiTval.*; violently thrown Into tho 
air to a great height, 'flioy liavo thence received tho 
name of gn/sers, from the Icelandic verb geysn, to 
rage. The most celebrated of these spriVigs are situ- 
ated in a plain, about 1(1 m. N. tro.i the village of 
Sk;dholt. Tiie great gey.ser, or principal fountain of 
this kind, rises from a luoe or Cuniu*’, Th ft. in perpen-, 
dienlar d<‘[ith, nnd from 8 to 10 ft. in diameter at tho 
bottom, hut gradually widening till it terminator in % 
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capacious basin. After an emission, the basin and fonnclj other food foils, which Is often the enso. In JH34 it was 


are empty. * The jets take phice at intervals of about € 
hours; and when the water, in a violent State of ebol- 
lition, beaius to rise in the pipe oV funnel, and to fill the 
basin, subterraneous noises are heard like the distant 
roar of cannon, the earth is slightly slntken, and the 
agitation increases till at length a column Qf water is 
suddenly thrown up, with vast force and loud explosions, 
to the height of 100 or 200 It. After playing for a time 
like an artificial fountiiin, and giving off great Clouds of 
vapour, the funnel is emptied, and a column gf steam 
rushing up with great violence and a thundering noise, 
terminates the eruption. .Such is the explosive force, that 
large stones thrown into tlie funnel .are instantly ejected, 
and sometimes shivered into small fragments. (For .an 
explanation of this phenomenon, see /.yc//’s f/co/ogy, ii. 
309. 3d ed. ) Some of the hot springs, near the inhabited 
parts of the island, are used for economical purposes ; 
food is dressed over them ; and in some places huts are 
built over small fountains, to form steam baths. In other 
parts of the island vast cauldrons of boiling mud are seen 
in a constant state of activity, sending up immense co- 
lumns of dense vapour, which obscure the atmosphere 
a great way round. 

That Iceland had formerly somw exten.sive forests is 
apparent from authentic records, but they no longer exist : 
in fact, the climate seems to be now unsuitable for the 
growth of trees, those that are found at present being 
stunted and diminutive, and little better than under- 
wood. Vast quantities of surturbrand, or fossil wood, 
are frequently found buried at a great depth beneath the 
surface- 

Of the wild animals, foxes are the most niunerons. 
Reindeer, which were introduced from Norway in 1770, 
in the intention of being domesticated, have increased very 
rapidly; but they are entirely wild, and are very difficult 
to kill. Bears are fretiuendy brought down from the 
arctic regions on masses of floating ice ; they sometimes 
commit great dev;Lstations, but are generally destroyed 
almost immediately after making the land. Nearly all 
kinds of seafowl innaint the coasts and islands ; and plo. 
vers, curlews, snipes, and a variety of game, are found in 
the interior. The eider duck is very plentifid ; and the 
down taken from the nest is an Important article of ex- 
port. The birds are so familiar as build tliclr nests 
all round the roofs, and even inside the huts. A severe 
peii.-ilty is inflicted on those who kill them. The poa- 
santiy' entertain a superstitious reverence, mingled with 
aversion, for the seal. The coasts, rivers, and lakes pro- 
duce an abundance of fiiu; fish ; and it Is from the sea 
that the Icelanders dciive great part of their subsistence. 
Their fisheries are prosecuted with great activity ; and at 
Kiardivik, one of the fishing stations on the E. coast of the 
island, there arc said to bo 300 boats. Cod and haddock 
are plentiful on the coasts : of these, as well as of the 
.other seafish, part is salted for exportation, but by far 
the greater part is dried for winter provision. 'I'he her- 
ring fishery is much neglected, as well as the inland fish- 
eiy^fin the lakes and rivers. 

The climate is more variable than that of the same 
latitudes on the continent. Great and 8U<lden changes of 
temperature often occur ; and it has frequently hap- 
pened that afUT a night of frost, the thermometer during 
the day has risen to 70‘^ Fah, The intensity of the 
cold is much increa.scd by the immense quantities of 
floating icc, which, being drifted from the polar regions, 
accumulate upon the coast. Fogs are frequent ; but the 
air, on the whole, is reckoned w holesomc. 7'hiinder is 
seldom hoard, but storms of wind and rain are frequent ; 
and the aurora borealis and other meteors are much 
more common and brilliant here than in countries fur- 
ther to the S. The sun is visible at midnight, at the 
summer solstice, from the hills in the N. lairts of the 
island. There is a prevalent oulnion in Inland, that 
the seasons In former ages were le.s8 unfavourable ; but 
there is probably no gWKi foundation for this belief. The 
summers are necessarily short ; but Dr, Hender.son states 
that the cold is rarely rqpre intense than in the S. of 
Scandinavia, and the winter he passed in the island 
was as mild as any he had experienced in Denmark or 
Sweden. 

No grain is now cultivated, though traces exist of Its 
Iiaving been formerly raised. Agriculture Is limited to 
the rearing of various grasses for cattle, and haymaking 
is consequently the most important branch of rural in- 
dustry. Potatoes have been introduced with some suc- 
cess ; and several kinds of culinary vegetables are raised, 
but, with the exception of red cabbage, few attain per- 
fection. The grasses are of the sorts common in other 
N. climates, and keep horses and other cattle in good 
condition during the summer. Many of the low moun- 
tains are covered with a coarse grass, which yields pretty 
good summer pasturage ; and the meadows and valleys 
through which the rivers flow produce grass in tolera- 
ble abundance, which, when the weather allows of its 
being harvested, is made Into hay. Seaweed and moss 
are eagerly devoured by the cattle in winter, when 


estIraatM that there were i^ut .WO.OOO head of sheep; 
IVom 8 d, 000 to' 40,‘00() , head of black cattle ; and from 
5O;tX)0 to 60,000 horses in Iceland ; goats are kept only in 
the N. The riumlrer of sheep appears to be increasing ; 
they have remarkably fine fleeces, which lire not shorn, 
but cas^ off entirely in the spring. The horses arc hardy 
and small, seldom standing more than 14 hands high. 
There being no carriages of any description, they aro 
pritrcipally used for carrying burdens ; and the poorest 
peasant has generally 4 or 5 of these animals. Kents 
are paid mostly in produce ; on the coasts in fish, in the 
Ulterior 111 butter, sheep, &c. Tenants who are in easy 
circumstances generally employ one or morn labourers, 
who, besides board and’lodgmg, have from 10 to 12 specie 
dollars a year as wages. The whole pop. is employed 
either in fishing or feeding cattle, or both ; those w ho 
breed cattle being, as compared with those who live by 
fishing, nearly as 3 to I. 

No manufactures, of any kind, arc carried on for tho 
piVPUpof trade. Every branch of industry is domestic, 
and confined chiefly to articles of clothing, such as coarse 
cloth, gloves, mitten.s, stockings, Ac. Tlie peasantry 
supply themselves with such furniture as their cottag(‘8 
require, and some manufacture silver trinkets and snuff 
boxes, and forge implements of iron. P'very man can shoe 
hl.s own horse ; and, in this land of primitive simplicity, 
even the bishop and chief justice are sometimes employed 
in this necessary occupation ! The greater part of the 
tr.ade is carried on hy means of barter ; the quantity of 
money In circulation is very small, few of the peasants 
possessing .my. Tho merchants receive the articles fVu* 
exportation .it regulated jirices, according to the state 
of the market, and pay for them in such foreign commo- 
dities as the inhab. may require. The peasantry of tlie 
neighbourhood assemble annually Ileikiavik and the 
other prineipal settlements, and bring down with tliem 
w’ool, woollen mamifaetured gcrods, butter, skins, tallow, 
Iceland moss (Luben hlnvdicus), and sometimes a few 
cattle. In return for these they take back colfee, sugar, 
tobacco, snuff, a little br.indy, rye, rye bread, wheaten 
flour, salt, soap, &c. Tho better class purchase linens 
and cotton goinls, which have latterly come more into 
use. Those who live near the coasts bring to market 
dried cod and stock fisli, dried salmon, whale, shark, and 
seal oils, seal skins, tVc. Tlie domestic produce has, of 
late years, been considerable, and the export of wool 
amounts to from 3,000 to 4,000 sklppund.s annually. 

The Icelanders are of Norwegian origin ; they are tall, 
liave a frank open countenance, a florid complexion, and 
flaxen iiair. I’hoy seldom attain to an advanced age, 
but the females generally live longer than the men. 
'I'hey arc hospitable ; devotedly attached to their native 
land ; remarkably grave and serious : and, indeed, ap- 
parently phlegmatic, but extremely animated on subjects 
whlcli interest them. They have retained, with few in- 
novations, the ancient models of life and the costume oi 
their race. •Their principal articles of food are lisli, 
fresh and dried, bread, made of imported corn, great 
quantities of rancid butter, game, ana, in some parts, a 
porridge made of the Icelandic moss. They some- 
times use the fle.sh of tlie shark or sea-fish, when it 
h.is liecome tender from putrescence. 'Fheir huts, 
though largiu, are not unlike those of the Irish : their 
dampness, witli the darkness, filth, and stench of the 
fish, render them uninhabitable by strangers. The 
Icelandic, or original Scandinavian tongue, has been 
I htfVj preserved in all its ancient purity. The Icelanders 
I arc extremely attentive to their religious and domestic 
duties, and display in their dealings a scrupulous 
integrity. Perhaps there is no country in which the 
lower orders are so well informed. Domestic education 
is universal; and there are very few among them who 
cannot read and write, and many among the better class 
would be di.stinguished by their taste and learning in tlie 
most cultivated society of Europe. Even many of the 
peasantry are well versed In the classics ; and tlie tra- 
veller is not unfrequcTitly attended by guides who con- 
verse with him in T.atin I In winter nights it is customary 
for a whole family to take their places In the principal 
apartment, where they proceed to their respective tasks, 
while one, selected for the purpose, reads aloud sonic 
of their sagas (ancient talcs), or such other historiral 
narrative as can be found. Their stock of books is not 
large, but they lend to each other, and frequently copy 
what they borrow. 

The island was formerly divided into four arnts, or pro- 
vinces, answering to the four cardinal points. The N- 
and K. arc i^ow merged Into one, and the W. Is presidofl 
over by tho governor in person. This officer has the 
title of $liftamtman i he is sometimes a native, but 
more frequently a Dane. Under him are the atfiltrien, 
or provincial governors, who possess a similar jurisaic- 
tion over their quarters. Each province is divided into 
syssels or shires, presided over by syaselmen, with au- 
tnorlty similar to that of sheriffii ; tnese collect taxes, 
hold petty courts,* regulate assessments, &c. Under 
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gyssHmcn are, are.overaeers'of the ^r, j ceitrtty, at fixed charges, generaljy below the ordinary 

constables, ‘&c. The tatsroeih Or ebtef j(\sttee, holds^" market prices. The miners uaualfy enter (lie service at 
with, two assistants,' a criminal couVt at llelKiavilc» but 1$ years of age. After 40 }-ear8’ service, or earlier, if 11: 
very few cases are tried in the island, And all cafiital pu* health overtake them, they are allowed to retire on full 
nishments arc inflicted at Copenhagen, Crimes are raire, pay, and enjoy various privileges. The widows and 

1 )ctty tlieft and drunkenness are the most common ; the orphans of miners are cnititled to a pension, and about 
alter has been introduced chiefly by the crews of the 35,000 florins are thus expended annually. The process 
Danish vessels that visit the coasts. ' of mining is said to be very unhealthy ; the heat of the 

The island constitutes One bishopric; the bishop’s' mine, varying from K()0 up to Hfiopah., impregnates the at- 
salary docs not exceed 500/. per annum. There arc about raosphere with volatilised mercury, whicn soon exerts all 
11)1 pars. ; but the clergy amount to upwards of 3(K) : its characteristic effects on the constitutions of the 
their Incomes are very small, and thev are frequently miners. In some parts, the heat is so great, and the at- 
ainong the poorest of the community. The only cnariCa- mosphere so vitiated, that the workmen are obliged to 
l)le institutions are, four hospitals, for the reception of relieve each other every two hours. The mine is very 
(hose afflicted with leprosy, which, in the form of ele- clean, and in its lower parts remarkably dry. In 1803, a 
piiantiasis, was formerly very prevalent. Smell-pox was violent conflagration broke out in the mine, destroying 
formerly also very destructivo. There arc no work- the whole of the works, with several of the workmen, 
houses, the sick and poor being almost universally sup- Of the mercury produced at Idria, a small part goes to 

{ •orted l)y their own flimilies. The principal school at Trieste, whence it is exported chiefly to America ; but 
iessestadt, near the W. coast, has three mast^, wlio by far the largest portion is sent to Vienna, partly for 
teach classics, th(‘ology, and the Danish langiufP ; and the plating of mirrors, hut principally for the use of the 
several young men, after attending this school, go to gold and silver mines of Hungary and Transylvania. 
t’openhagen to tinisli their studies. Ueikiavik, the cap.. Fifty years ago, Idria was notoriously a plar«* of ba- 
on tlie .S.W. coast, has little more than 500 resident nishment for state, prisoners and criminals, wlio were 
inliah., chiefly Danes. Most of the villages are situated condemned to work in the mines. It is so no longer ; 
on the coasts, at convenient spots for the receipt and no coercion is used, and no conviids are sent thither ; the 
trans|)ort of merchandise. supply of lalmurers petitioning to l)e admitted is con- 

The early and sueeessful application of the Icelanders sicterahly greater than can be received into the service, 
to the cultivation of literature is an anomaly in the history The town and district of Idria is a mining intendency, with 
of learning. When most parts of continental F.uropc its own government; consisting of a director-general, 
were in a state of ru,de ignorance, the inhah. of this re- an imperial eomjitroller of accounts, a secretary-general, 
mote island were well acquainted witli poetry and history, and four councillors, who superintend all the depart- 
The most flourishing period of Icelandic literature aj)- ments of the public service, under the (’ouncil of Mines 
pears to have been from the l‘2th to the end of the 14th in Vienna. Idria has some (Jerm-an, primary, and other 
century. During the last three centuries, however, lee- .schools, and a small theatre. It had a school for in- 
land has produced inahv learned men, some of whom structlon in mining, but it was abolished on the restora- 
have risen to great eminonee. The literature of the lion of the Illyrian |)rovs. to Austria. The aspect of 
islan<l in the present day may perhaps he said ratlier to tlio place is thus described by Turnbull ; — “ We perceived 
have changcft its character tluin declincHl from its ancient the white church with its little 6toe])le, perched oJi a 
fame; the inhah. now attend more to solid branches of small green knoll, .and not far from it another insulated 
learning than to the poetical and historical romances of height, crowned with an antique-looking castle, ercct<*d 
the ancient Icelandic sagas. Domestic «‘ducation is care- bv the Ven<‘tians during the time that they possessed 
fully attended to ; there is no want of modern books in Illyria, and which now serves as a residence for the ber- 
Icelandic ; and a printing press is actively employed in grath, or ilirector of the mine.s, and lor the government 
the island of Vidoe. otKces connected therewith. Between these two heights, 

’’J’lie discovery of Iceland by F.uropeans is nttrihulcd to the town straggles along on vc’ry unequal ground ; with 
a Norwegian pirate, about the year SflO ; but tlm earliest a stream ru.sl)ing through it, a second church in a sort of 
permanent settlement w as effected by the Norwegians in open market-pl.ace, some large buildings eonncctcd with 
H71 In little more th.an half a century, all the coasts the public administration, hut scarcely any good shops 
were occupied by settlers ; and about the year 1)28 the or private houses.” Mendicancy, or .aVijoet poverty, is, 
iiiliab. formed themselves into a republic, ana established however, unknown. The mine was discovered by ac- 
tlie Althing, or (lener.d Assembly of the Nation, which cident in 14!)7 ; it was afterwards wrought by a eom- 
was lield annually at Thliigvalla, in the S.W.,andnot pany of Venetian mcrch.-mts, and purchased by the 
abolished till 18(K). Tlie Icelanders maintained their house of Austria, who accorded the miners considerable 
independence for nearly 400 years ; but during the 13th privileges In 1575, since which the prosperity of Idria 
century became subject to Norway, and on the annex- has been gcner.all} on the ineroaso. ( See the elaborate 
atioji of that kingdom to Denmark, Ice'yid was trans- accounts of FrancAr, in the y/ert/cdM A’ord, vol. v. pt.ii.; 
ferred along with it. (See Sir O. MackcTizic's 'J 'ravels ; Turnbull's Trav. i. 285 — 290.; Berghaus, Oesterr. HaU 
Hooker's Trav. in Iceland; Barrow's^Visit to Iceland, Eneyc., &c.) 

IH31-5 ; Gainiard's Voyage en Island et Groenland, 1838; KJUALADA (an. Aqua; lata-'), a town of Spain, pror. 
Ueoderson's Journal, Sc ) Catalonia, 37 m. N.W. Baroelon.a, and 286 m. F..N.E. 

IDKIA, a town of the Austrian empire, k. Illyria, Madrid; lat. 41° 40' N., long. 1° 31' E. P<>p. 7,731. 
duchy Carniola, circle Adclsbcrg, in .a vsilley of the(\arnic It stands on the Noya, a trib. of the Joui, in a rich plain, 
Alps, 2:t in.W.by S. Laybach. I’op. (1838), 4,185. The in- abounding with corn-lields and olive-gronnds. It has 
hubs, are princlp,ally engaged in mining ; the quicksilver some well-built streets, and a handsome suburb, the 
mines of Idria belonging to the Austrian government chief buildings being a par. church, two convents, a cle- 
heing, after those of Almaden in Spain, the riches' 'and rical colfcge, hospit.al, and cavalry barracks. The inhab. 
niost celel)rated in liurope. They yield annu, ally from arc among the wealthiest and most industrious in Spain ; 
3,2(10 to 3,600 cwt. of metal, about a sixth part of which and their manufactures, by which they are almost wholly 
IS converted on the spot into vermilion, corrosive supported, comprise cotton and woollen yarns and 
sublimate, and other preparations of mercury. The cloths, hats, and fire-arms, the last of which are highly 
mine is ratlier more than 1,000 ft. in depth. The form- esteemed. In the neighbourhcxKl are several consider- 
.'Uion in which it is situated is transition limestone, al- able papeq-mllls. Fairs, w’cll attended, for m.'inufactured 
ternating with clay-slate. In which latter rock the quick- produce, arc held here in the beginning of Jan. and at 
silver is found. It exists partly pure, in glolmles .among the end of August. ( Mifiano.) 

the slate ; but it is mostly found in coniMnation with ILCHKSTEH, ahor., market town, and p.ar. of Eng- 
sulphur, forming veins of cinnabar, &c., wiilch vary land, co. Somerset, hund, Tintinhull, on the Yeo or Ivil 
greatly m thickness. The cinnabar ore is considered too (whence its name is derived), 18 m. E. Taunton, and 
poor to be wrought when it contjilns only from 15 to 18 116 m. W.S.W. I/mdon. Area of bor. and nar., 690 
per cent, of quicksilver, and is then usually abandoned acres ; pop., In 1831 (Including 120 prisoners in the gaol), 
abetter vein. The richest ore yields from 1,095. Tne town comprises 4 indifferently-built streets, 
w to 70 per cent, of metal. From 600 to 700 workmen and has but few public buildings. The church is re- 
!!nr ^*^*^^ *^ *’'**n®*'** These are markable for its octangular tower. A national school, 

nro a- ® corps, and have a regular uniform. They and almshouses for 16 women, are the only public chari- 
are aivided into three sections, which relieve each other, tics. The co. court-house Is handsome, .and conveniently 
tnr ^ hours in the 24, and the work arranged. The gaol, built on Howard’s plan, is large, 

ii Within his 8 hours, the laliourer and well regulated, and capable of accommodating up- 

fnr , M u perform a certain measuremeht of work, wards of 200 prisoners, and was often quite full, when 
wmch he receives 17 kreutxers (nearl?7d.). If he employed, as formerly, for a state prison and house of 
I* ^his measured extent, his pay correction : it is now chiefly used for untried prisoners 

of reduced or increased : but the number and debtors, the number of inmates averaging 60. (P»i>. 

of u the fixed sum is greater than Inspect. Hep.) The town, w'^icb has no manufactures, 

min!! 'I!”® more. Besides their money pay, the and little trade, derives Its cliief importance from the 
atui allowance of corn sufficient for themselves fact that a large portion of the oimnty business is trans- 

aid * V illness, gratuitous medical acted here, the assizes being held at llchester alternately 

at a ffo ® Is found them ; but4liey may purchase with Taunton, Wells, and Bridgewater. It is altogether, 

government store a number of articles of prime ne- however, in a low, declining state, and pauperism is on 
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the incrpase, Ilchostfr is abor, bv ^tvoscription. and sent 
2 inems. tn iho H. of C. from the ‘iCth of Kdw. I. dowiito 
the passing of tlu? Ki'form Act, when it was <lislVanci)isod: 
n was a mere nomination bor., in tho patronage* of tlio 
DuKo of C’N'vi’land. Markets on \N'(\tno.sd;iys. Distinct 
traces of a Homan statioii, and the discovery “of numerous 
Homan coins and antifiudU s. have leei to the belief that 
this town occupies the site of tiie /ichaiis of Ptolemy, 
the principal military station of the Homans in the West 
of England. It had Hw Inirgesses at tlie time of the 
Norman conquest. Still later, it was a place of consider- 
able consequence, and was made, by j)atcnt of Edw. III., 
the assize town of Somerset. 

ILDEFONSO (ST.), or I.A GH AN JA, a celebrated 
palace of the sovereigns of Spain, Old ('a.stilo, prov. S<!- 
govia, 42 m. N.N.W. Madri<t, and .'v m. S li. Segovia, on 
the N. declivity of the Sierra (Juadarr.ama, built l>y Phi- 
lip V^ ns a place of retirement during tlic }iotte.st luonths 
of summer. “ It is ])lac('d in a spot wlieia* tlie mountains 
fall back, leaving a rece.ss .si)elti.'rt'd from tin; hot air of 
the S. and from much of its sun, but e\po.seii to what- 
ever breeze may be wafted frotn the N. ; the imnn-tliat-* 
acclivity towards the S. l)eing occupied by the gaialen, 
which, though somewhat fuiaiial, ii full "of .shade and 
cooin<;s.s.” (/f;g/?s, i. 2s;b) p.al.i.ce, wlneh is of 

brick, plastered ami paiuleil, occniii; s tlire<> sides of a 
square, iu the c«*ntrc of which is tl.e royal cli.ipel. Th..; 
principal front, looking towards tlie gaialen, is 530 ft. 
long, having 2 stories. witii 12 rooms in a .suite; tlie great 
entry, with its iron pabuxde, very much resembling tliat 
of Versailles. The interior is, in every thing regal : tlie 
ceilings of tlie apartments art; paintt'd in//ViTo, tlie walls 
decorated with noble mirrors, and the tloors cluajnered 
with black and wliite inartih', while the liuniturc,tli<;n;’h 
somewhat antirjuateil, is highly enriched with jasper, 
verd-antique, and rare marhi.'s. 'I'he upper rooms art* 
adorned with tin* works of tlu* lirst master.s, ('hi--!ly of 
the Italian school, the lower apartnw'nt •> bt'ing iis'd as a 
repository for sctdptnre. ?d,uiv, Imwevi'r. td the bi'St 
specimens once belonging to this paiaci*, hotli in jiainting 
and sculpture, have lieeu romovcii lo tin* rojal gallery of 
Madrid, which now jmssesses one of the' richest col- 
lections in Europe, d'he girdt'tis are laid out in tin* 
French style, with formal iie*lges and walks ; and the 
trees, notwith.stiinding the 1 ib-mr with whieh tlie r„nn- 
ation of these groumls was attended, arc poor and 
fitarved ; the chief b ature, indi-ed, in thosi; gardens is 
the quantity rd' liu ’ wat T, disposed in a variety oi w.-ns, 
an<l especially in tin’ fnnn:ition of fountains and works. 

“ These,” says Swinburuc. ” surpas.s ah that I ever saw, i 
not e.xeeptlug the liiu >t at V'ersailles. d’lu* jefs d'iUtu 
nend forth a clear crysbd strc.ain, whn-h falls nrouiul i 
like the fin(;at dew: the most remarkable are eigiit 
fountain.^, dedicated to tlie. chief l.-atlicn deities, om; of 
which. Fame, seated on a Peg.isn.s, throws up bom a 
trumpet a stream to lltc height of l‘o2 fi. 'I'lieiv are va- 
rious other watcr-wairks, all adorned with statues of 
lead, varnished in imit;\ti<in of brass; and tlie whole 
supply of waiter is procured (rom reservoirs on the ldll.s 
above.” {Strinburnc, ii, 230.) 'I'iic cxiien.se of con- 
structing tlic garden alone, a l.argt; part of w hich was 
made by blasting out of the- solid rook, must have iiecn 
very great ; and the entire expeuditun; on the palace 
.gardens and water- works i.s stated by Town.send to have 
exceeded fi, 000, ()00/. In the town, which lies at a little 
distance below the palace, is a manufactory of mirrors, 

• supported by tin government, which at tlm time when 
'rown.senJ vi.sitod it, ” proved a devouring moii.ster, in a 
country where provi.sions w<tc <!ear, fu<*I scarce, ami 
carriage exceedingly expensive,” Inglis isav., tiiat tlie 
largest mirrors made there were lO,.^ ft. Jong, 'h ft. broad, 
and 6 in. deep. ( Totvnse7td, vol. ii. ; Dillon, p. 85, ; Jn^lis, 

I. 2H1.^2H5. ; Minnlio.) 

^ ILI'KACOMHE, a sea-iiort, markt'f town, and p.ar, of 
F.ngiand, ro. Devon, Inmd. Jtrmmton, on the J}ri.^to^ 
Channel, 9 m. N, HarnstanJe, 4J m. N.W. Exeter, and 
I72m. W, by 8. London. Aiva of par,, 3.fi20 aere.s. Hoji. 
(1831), ,'1,201 , The town, eJfli.sisling of one long street 
and a noble terrace facing the .sc-a. extends W. from tin; 
harbour along the shore. 7'ho church, which stand.s at 
its upper end, Is a large plain building containing some 
nne monuments: the living is attached to a prebend in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 'I’here are places of worship for 
Independents and Wesleyan Mettiodists, a large national 
school, and a girl.s’ school of industry. The harbour is ,a 
natural basin formed by the curve of a very rocky shore, 
and a bold mass of rocks stretcliing nearly half way across 
the entrance of the rcees.s .shelter.*, it from the nortlierti 
fctorms. A battery and lighthouse staml on (hi* top of 
thhs rocky raa.ss, and the harbour is further defended by 
in length, which has been lately put in ex- 
lir. Tiiere is safe anchorage for vo.ssels of 
il ships can easily enter Iiere w iien the v cannot 
aw to Harnstaple ; the consequence of wh.'cli 
acombe has takt n away a great part of it.s 
Hdstol, Swansea, and 
Channel is considerable ; and 
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many vessels are employed iiL^the iicrrlng fi.shery. Tills 
port, in 18,'{8, had »).S slups, <n the harden of 3,897 tons. 
Oats, barley, and flsli nro the chief articles of (>xport. 
The town, however, depends in a great measuri; for ii 
supnort on tlie numorou.s wealtiiy lauiilies that resort 
thither iu summer since it lias attained celebrity as a 
watering-place, 'i'he bathing is ('xcelleiit, and the neigh- 
bourhood abounds with romantic scenery, Steam-paek- 
ets run daily to and from liristol, and at le.ss froqueii': 
Intervals, to and from Swansea, Tenby, and Milford. The 
town is governed by a portreeve aiqiointed by the lord of 
the nian<ir. Markct.s, well siqiplied with fi.sh, on Satur- 
days : fairs April 14.. and the lirst Saturday after Aug. 22. 

ILLE-KT- VILAIN E, a marit. di'p. of I'rance, in the 
N.W. part of tlu; kingdom, formerly included iu the 
jirov, of Hritlauy; between Int. 47'^ 38' and •is'^’ 42' 30" 
N., aiul long. L' and 2'''’ 15' W,, having W. ('otes ilu- 
Nord ;uid Morbihan, S. Loire Inlerioure, Iv, Mayenne, 
and N. La Manelie and the hbigli.sh (’liannel. Length, N. 
to S ,^out 7b JU. Area, fifiS , 097 hectares. Top. (I83fi), 
5J7,5)(iPTh.* Menc 


nez momilains run through tliis d»'p. 
from E. to W. ; hut they rise to no gre;it height, and 
the .surface elsewlu'ie i.s not liilly. 'I'he cliii-f river is 
the Viluiue, which has mostly a S.W, course, and falhs 
into the Atlantic in the dep. Morbihan: the lUe is one of 
its atliueiits. 'I'he Hance, which lias its mouth in this 
«lep., is eonuocti'd with tlie lUe by a canal, extending 
from Dinan to Henne.s, 52 m. in length, and wide iintl 
deep enough for vi’s.sel.s of 70 tons. Climate temperate, 
but very damp ; fog.s are frequent, and from .3fi to 3H in. 
vain f.dl :euiually. .8oil thin, and not generally iertilc. 
In 1 <11, :V‘7,r'fi hi ctare.s of land were arable, tind 73,319 
in p.-i.sture ; forests, beatli.s, and waste lands occupying 
1 li's'iVs. ri. iiMiirr is in a back w ard state. Throughout 
tile CT. 'll. I I III -a tlie d(“p. the hand is ]>arcelled out into 
small tarms, one of 3b hectares being ec^sideicd large. In 
18;t;a. of 143,r..‘ib properties snl)j(*ct to tin* coulribitlion 
Jon rid re, fib, 920 were assessed at less than 6 fr., and 
‘ib.b.aS between .5 and Ibfr. ; tlie number of eousideralilu 
projierties i.s niueb lielow the average of tlie deps. I'rin- 
eii'.il crops, rvo, o:ils, and barley; the dep. is not so 
suitable tor wlieat; and but little maize is grown: tho 
annual qu.mtity of grain iirodueed is al'out 3,43fi,bb0 
hectolitres, wiileii is seareoly sullieient for home con- 
.Mnninioii ; and the pea -.an try* a. id to (heir corn chesnnt 
tiour, potatoes not being in general use: 13,2f:b licctaies 
are in gardens and orchards ; fruit is plentiful, and some 
very goou cider is made ; but tho agricultural products 
of tin ; i. .t. -t iuq ort.-uice arc li.vx iunl hemp, and the 
linen tliM .td ••( lie’ d. p. is very highly valued. Hoth cattlu 
an<l horses .aie of pood breeds ; many oxen from this dep. 
.an; fattnu-d In Normandy for the I’arls market. Dairy 
luisbar. lry occupies a pood deal of attention, and the 
hrurre dr Prrriilttyc, made in the neighbourhood of 
Hennes, is highly c.. teemed throughout Erance. The 
slu rp arc c>f an inferior kind. 'I'he sole, cod, mackerel, 
and other lish^es on the coast are exte:isive ; and Can- 
eale Hay i> eclm.trated for its oysters, with whicli I'aris i.3 
in great part su||i3icd. Fioiii .50 to (JO boats go annually 
fruui this <l< p. to the cod (hslu-ryof Kewfomidhaiid. Soim* 
co{)i)<>r, iron, arg'ditiferoiis load, and coal miri<;s, and 
(ptarries <4' maride, granite, slate, limi'Stone, &c. are 
wrought , but apparently not to any great extent. The 
rnainifaetiires con.Mst ehi(*ny of hemp and linen tliread, 
p.aeking and sail chilh, cordage, ilannehs at Eoupt're.s, 
leather, Ae. In tho arrond. of I’ongeres there i.s a large 
goi(^-niin;nt glass factory, partially wrouglit by steain, 
some of tlie products of wliii h arc eipjal to any made in 
Lyons. 'J'liis dep. is divided into six arronds. ; chief 
towms, Henne.s, the cap., St. Main, Fougcre.s, Hedon, 
Moiitfort, and Vitro, It semhs 7 moms. ti> the t;h. of 
dep. Numljer of electors (1838-9), 2, 12H. 'fotal public 
revi'Diie (183! ), I J,] Jfi,.'tb7 fr. Tlii.s den. has produced 
m:niy ccl. Ijrated men, including M. dc la Bourdonnay c, 
Alaujiert lies, .Savary, VaulKuj, ( 'hatcaubriand, and Brous* 
8.'d (Ilufio, art. llle-et-PiUiine, .^r.) 

1 JLIyl\()is,(inr o! the U. States of AmorJen, the fourth 
.V.‘/ iV r'dnt of extent ; between Int. 37° and 42'^’ 

.1 b N., and long. 87^’ .3(/ and 9]0 go# W., having N. the 
VVi.scrmsin territory, K. I,ake Michigan and Indiana, S. 
Kentueky from wliich it is .sejiar.ited by the Ohio river, 
ami VV. Mi.ssouri and the Sioux territory, tho Missis- 
sijipl torming tlu; whole of its b<»un<iary on that side. 
ia*ngfli, N. to S., 3<8() in. ; average hre.adtlt about 1.5.5 m. 
Area estimated at .59,0(10 sq. m., r, 0,000 of which are 
Mr>centi)>le of cultivation. Fop. (18.35), 
(|('b, smee which it h.as rapidly increased. In the 
I if ■’ ‘birhice is uneven and broken, anil in parts of 
r whole, next to 

i-ouisi.ina and Delaware, lilinoi.s is the most level state 
in UH; fJnion. It consists mostly of vast undulating 
praine.s, or rich plains, called by the settlers, ” barrens.” 
prodneing fitunted oak, hickory, pine, and other trees. 
Many tracts in the S. are densely woodod, especially 
lhi).s{; lying .along tlie river.s ; and tho prairies are some- 
limes nuerspersed with fopses, lliougn much more fre- 
quently bluUded witli isolateU trees at short distances. 
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The state Is well watered ;^next to the MUsis.sippi and exclusively nK>ienltural. Manufactures are yet few, and 
Ohio, tl.e cliicf rivers are the Illinois, its trilmtary, the principally domestic ; though there are some of cotton 
Sangamon, the Kaskaskia, (Irtat Wabash, and Hock fabrics and yarn, woollen cloth, ike. In lS,‘tS, the state 
Itiver. Tlie Illinois rises in tlie N.K. part of the state, possessed 910 mills of dillerent kinds, many impelled by 
and intersecting it in a S.W\ direction, hills into the steam, and 112 distilleries. In every town and county 
Mi.s.sissippi, 25 m. above it.s junction with the Mi.ssiTnri, arti.sans in all tlie trades of prime nei essity are to be met 
allor a course of 150 m., most part of which is navigable witli ; and boat-building is carru'd on to gome extent on 
for steam-boats. TIu* Sangamon lias a course of about tlie Mississippi. Grain, cattle, bolter, cbei'sc, and other 
ISO in., with a boat navigation of 120 or l.'tOm. 'J’hc Ka.s- agricultural [nodm ts form the chief artic les of export ; 
kaskia rises in the centre of the* stale ; runs w ith a S.W. and sugar, tea, coili'c, wines, woollen clotl.s, and other 
c-oorse for nearly .KiO in., and falls into the Mississipjii inannfaetured goods are the chief imiiorts. The cx- 
!.'■)(» ni below Vandalia, to w hich city' it, is navigable, ternul trade is carried on principally tluongli New <)r- 
'J'be Great Wabash belongs mori* jirojierly to Indiana, leans, to wdiieh etnporinm the articles of export are Ibr- 
but it forms the low er 2-5tlis of the E. boundary of llli- warded by the Missis.sippi, the imports being also received 
oois, and falls at its S. K. angle into tlie Oln’o. Tin l>y the same clnumel. Illinois piest'iits gri'at facilities 
bock Hiver runs through the N.W. portion of the slate for a most exfen.sivo system of inlai d navigation ; and 
It has a S.W. course, like* the Illinois, K.iskaskia, and various plans for improving the means of communication 
other trihufaric 's ol' the Mississippi, wliieh liver it enters are now in progress of exeention. Tlie government has 
ahont lat. 41'-* .'{O', afti'r a course of nearly 100 m., for not been backward in eiuh'avnuring to further this oh- 
about 21)0 of which it is navigable. 'I'lie total lepg' h of jeet ; and has granted .'1(K),(;00 acri .s of land for the con- 
tlie navigable rivers is cstimatcfl at 1,000 m. Small lakes struction of a canal to unite bake Micliigan with tlie 
are numerous, and in the N. is ^^ innehago Swamp, liead of tlie st<‘am navigation on the Illinois, This carmi, 

considerable extent of marsh-land. wbiidi was begun in ls:U), is to reacli from Chicago to the 

III the W,, and pndinbly throughout most of thecen- town ot Pern, a (' stance of bf) m. Siweial sums of 
tral and N. parts, the geological strata succeed each money have bcmi also appropiiated by the government 
otht'r in the follow ing order : — a vegetable mould from for the iinfirovcineiit of the river navigation. 'I'liree 
sto.'lO in. in depth, clay, limestone, .shale, hitiiniinii railroails have been eommeneed by private companies, 
coal, generally from 1 to 5 It. tiiiek, soapstone, and sand- many more being i.rojeeted at tin* eliarge of the state. 
,^fo)ie. laniestone ajijK'ar.s to be a nnivers.al formation ; 'Dtv /hm rican Ahiuiuack for 1811) rcjiorts that, in tiie pn*. 
;nul coal and sambtonc an^ found almost ev<‘ry where, ceding year, more than I.IIDO ir.. of railroads, and lUO m. 
hi the N.W. a mineral district, very rich in lead, tXc., of < anals, were in proees.s of Ibi mation. 
esfeuds for lObm. N. and S., hy a breadth of half that Illinois is tliv ide<l into 70 eo.s., in 00 of which courts 
liisf inoe, communicating witii a tract of a similar cha- ar<‘ hehl. Vandalia, on tlie Kaskaskia, was tin* cap. 
rcctcr across the Mississippi. 'I’he sun Iting of b ad ore till, in Ih:{ 7, tin* seat of gnv ci nment was removed to 
on rlie banks of the Hock Iviver began only in 1x22, from Siu iiigtield, near the c* nire « f the .-.tate. Jacksonville, 
which jHU’iod to Di'c., 1855, 70,121). :i57 Ihs. of k>a«l had Cliicago, Kaskaskia, and Albhui are the other cliief 
hceii oliiaineil in the state of Illinois and the adjacent towns. 'I’he li-gislativi* part of the government is vested 

Wisrfuisin territory ,..,)dn.. of tiuu i in a senate, eomposcil, in ixao, of . it) meins, chosen for 4 

)>resi>iil estini.ited at from l«, 0 (' 0 ,noo to go.ot'o.noo Jlis. years ; .uid a lion.se of reprc'.enlatM i s, having in llic same 
a yc.ar. Alter lead, — ii on, eopp<'r, coal, salt, and lain* are year 93 mem s. All white mah* iiiliabs. above tlic ago of 
tlie cliid’ miner.il jiroduets. Copper and iron aie foinul 21, tiaviiig residi-d in the state for 0 montb-s, are privi- 
iii v.irious parts ; amt, in 1837. 2 n 0 ,(i 00 lbs. of tiie tir.^t leged to bee<iine electors. Kleetiotis for representatives 
were lai.si'u from the mines on the Pekaloniea, a ti ilm- and tlu* sessions of the legislature are held biennially, 
tary of Hock Hiver. 'I'lie salt .springs near Shaw net tow n The ext'cutive dntie.s art' tlischargt'd by a governor and a 
yield (id lbs. of table .salt from KiO galls, tif water. Otlier lieutenant-governor, t hoseii liy universal suffrage every 
salt Springs, and sulplmrt'ous and cbal^beate mineral 4 years. 'Pht' high juiiieial fuiiction.s are exerciseil by 
waleih, are ftiund in rnany4'laees. The elimatt' is liealthy, a supreme etan t etunpo.sed tif a cliicf justice and three 
except in the inarsliy tracts along the rivers tir elst‘- inferior judges. 'J'Ik' gtivernor anti judges of the su- 
w here. The winter is, in most parts, slmrt anti niiltl ; prenu' ctairt con.stifutc .i council of rev ision, to which all 
anti the summer heat not oppressive. Prohalily no jitir- bills lliat have pa.^sed tlie assembly must be submitted, 
tion of the territtiry has a mean annual tempt'iature td If ol>jeeted to by tlu' etanudl of rcvi.siou, the same may, 
inore than 54*’’ Falir. ; ami tlie incau of tiie staU? at large notw itiist.imlin ht conie law by tiic vote of the inajnrity 
is not abt)ve f)P-\ t>f.Tll tin* meiobi ist'lettctl to both houst'.s. Slavery tines 

'i’his statt' is supposed to posst'ss a larger proptirtion not exist, liaving been prohibited by the eoiLstitution of 
of tirst-ratc rulfivable land tiinn any other in the I’liion. 1818. 'I’lii.s .state liatl, in 1837, 4 banks td' its own, and (i 
All the grains, fruits, and roots t)f tempt'rate regioiLs branch banks, with a undetl capital of 2,800,000 doll. A 
grow luxorianlly ; ami in none of the states is etnn 3<ith part tif every township tif land, ami a tax on scino 
raisetl with greattir facility anti in inure ahnndance. reserved lamis l.ieltmging to the U. ,S. gtiveniment, liavn 
\V)ieat yicld.s a good and surt* ertip. espet'ially on tlie been appropriated for public instruction, tlie funds and 
banks of the Illiiitiis and in the N. It wt'igbs upwards claims on .aet tmut f>f w Ideb amtivinted, in 1837, to abtuit 
nf C'O lbs. a bushel, and is preferred in the markets of 3,0(io,000 dtill. A college, fountletl at Jarksonville, occu- 
New Orleans to the wlieat of Oiiio ami Kentucky. In- pie.s two extensive bniltiings, ami is usually attended by 
tli.in f,()ni is a great staple, ami humlreibs of farint'rs gniw abtiut 05 students ; and many other lyceums and semina- 
iiolhing else. Its average yield is 50 bushels an acre, and lies are estahlishi tl in tlifftirent parts of the state. In 
f'oriietimcs tlie jiroduce amounts to 75 or even too biLshels. 18.39, 33 periodical publications w ere issued in Hlinoi.s, 
^lat.s, barley, hnckwiieat, common and .sweet potatoixs, Tlie prevailing religious creed is the Methodist Kpis- 
I'lrnips.rye for horsefeed and ilistilleries, tobacco, c» ton, con;d. 

I'cnip, flax, tlie castor bean, and all other crops common llnring most part of the 18lb rentury the name of 
tlie middle states are ralseil. Hemp i.s iniligenou.s in Illinoi.s was afiplied to all the country N. and \V. of the 
da* .S., and succeeds well every where. 'I’obaeeo is good ; tliiio. The territory comiirised in the })resent stale was 
ancl cotton is grown Ixith for exjioriation and home di.scovered in H»7t) by a party of Krencb colonists, w lio 
loc. Fruits of various kimis arc very abundant, and tlie made tlieir lirst permanent settlements at Kaskaskia and 
<|imato of the S. is favourable to the growth of tlio vine, (’uhohia'^i Hi73. 'Ibis tract of country was ceded by the 
Great numbers of cattle are reared in the prairies, and Fri'iieh to the Knglish at tlie same time witli Canaiia, in 
Itogs in (In, woods. Sheep generally thrive well; but 17<sl, and by ^’irginia to the H. States in 1787. It was 
liltle has been done to improve the breed by crossing, admitted, as a state into the Union in IHIH; and sends 
1 oultry are aliundant, as are also bees, and the silkworm 3 delegates to congress. {Illinois in 1837 ; Mitciic/Vs 
su('ccj>(i)4 Well. Di'cr roam the prairies in large herds, fl. Stalt's ; Stuart's Three ‘Years in Ainn ica, ii. 334 — 
j Military Honnty tract, in the N.W., large tracts of 402. : lh\ffvian ; A Winter in the Far fTtsi, I. 221—301. ; 
I'lbd of the best quality may be had at the government Darfw j American Almanack, 1837-8-9-40, ,5j-c.) 
price ol dollar an ac«e. This tract was, at a former II.,LYHIA (KIN(H)OM OF), a portion oftheAus- 
III ‘“e^Hy upproprlateil. by tlie general gov., in grants trian empire, comprising the provs. of Garintbia, Car- 
ine soldiers who served in "the war agani'i Gieai Hn- niola, and Istria, tne islands of the (lulph of Qnarnero, 

‘I 0 ; but a great part of it has again come into the and the Illyrian Littorale. It lies between lat. 44^ 25Siml 
p Lssession of the gov., h.aving been resumed for arrears 47° 7' N., and long. 13° 14' ami 10° E., having N., Austria 
°r disposed of by those to whom It had b<en and Styria ; E., the latter prov. and Croatia; W., the 
ne/'i ’ bands in this state purchased of the ge- Tyrol and Italy; and S., the Adriatic Sea. It is divided 
Tiiir 1 ^’XPniptcd from tiucation for Jjve year.s after into the govts, of Laybacb and I'rieste. 

fertility of the soil in Illinois, in The divisions, with their extent and pop., are as fol. 
tr'iefoi”fm’f*’ adjoining part of Missouri, has at- low [See top of next page.] 

of many emigrants of late that the pop. Us N. part is covered by tne central chain of the Alps, 

100 (Kin “opposed in 1H37 to have reached and likewise by various niVpets, coufti'nting the southern 

mated present year (1840) It has been esti- limestone girdle of the Alpine system. The S. portion 

half a million. { American Almanack.) of the kingdom, comprising the gov. of Trieste, oc- 
formpif ! flourishing '.;ettlemont8 have been cupies the S. slope of this mountain-range towards the 

vlKHtion since the introduction of steam na- Adriatic. The main chain at the Gross Glockner ( 14,000 ft. 

’ on the Misiilsfiinnt t thexn. however, arc almost high) takes the name of the Norie Alps, stretching itn.lofty 
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CirclM. 

Area in 
sq. m. 

Towns, 

Village- 

Pop. 

Chief Towns. 

Las bach 

1,302 

!) 

'.US 

It '>.721 

I.as li.u'h 

Ncu'-tadt 

1 ,2.V'.I 

13 

1 

IS7.,(3-. 


AiiclU.in-.i; 

1 .l.-.S 

S 

lU 

(• 

Mria 

I\ iBCvnfurtU 

1,(11 

2 .^ 

t,Mt> 


K!.it;eitlurth 

\'illacli 

Trie'le (Tern- 

1,020 

1 

l.-v 

j,i;w 

1'2Z,.S()0 

\ ilHi li 

Tri<";tc 

t«sr) of) 

40 

1 

?( 

T0,S1.3 

btria 

2.17S 

.".3 

4 :j 

21 I ,<> 'O 

Uovi^iio 


; 1 ,H3: 

10 

1 4(1 

i7G,:-;a j 

1 Uoritz 

Troo{« in gar-; 
risen 

- - 

_ ! 

1 ^ 

1 ir..s7'j ! 

i ■ 


i(i,sin 

HI 

C,S7l 

! 1 .2 1 '2,7 



peaks, here called 7VjMe} ;;,as Taras the Ankogel, lOJ.'M ft. 
high. All this region eontairis e.Mensive iee fields and 
glaciers. At the Ankogel the Noric .Alps, taking a N'.K. 
enurso, enter St\ ria ; but a branch bounds the vale of 
the Drave on the N.,aud that of the Lavant on tin* hi., 
separating their waters from those of tlie Mnr. The 
('arnu' Alps form tlie S. boundary of tlie valU-y of the 
Drave, dividing it from that of the’Save. Varioius .sum- 
mits in this eiiain arc from fi.liOO It. x.OOO ft. high ; and 
over one of them, the Loibol, tin* emperor (’harh's VI. 
constructed the road eonneeting the Drava' and the Save 
'•alleys: it-s summit-level is 0,477 ft. above the sea. At 
Mount Terglou, the .Julian Alps break (-If, running S.l-:. 
towards the Adriatic and Dalmali.v; lO. of Idria they 
decline in height, forming an eh'vated idateau. remark- 
able fordronght and sterility, owing to the porous nature 
of its constituent limestone, llesule.s the j)ass over the 
Loibel, various others eonncct the fruitful valh ys < f 
this roinantie cimutry, the nnist remirkahle Ix ing the 
Katschcr, 0,230 ft- high, between the Drave ami the 
I.ungau ; the Wurzon, .3,100 ft., anti the Pass of T.irvis 
2,800 ft,, leading from tlie valley of the Drave to that of 
the Tagliamento. The valleys of the (Jail (an. />////*• 
Ju/ui), the Lavant, ami Jaun ( Junort/.s), In C.i- 
rinthia, and of the Save and W'oehein in ( arniola, offer 
all the vai ictit!R of .Alpine be.iuty, while in the S. those of 
the Isonzt) and VVipp.ieli, espt'ei.-dly the Ibnner, present a 
picture of the richest Italian eultivatitm. 'I'lie only level 
tracts of anycon.siderahU; extent lie S. of the.Juiiaii .Alps 
towards the' Adriatic, and in the Istrian peninsula. 

The Carnic and .lulian Alps are pertbrati'd by very 
numerous subterraneous cavities, whi< h, by draining the 
surface of water, condemn whole di>tricls to a melan- 
choly sterility. Several of the.se ravenis are celebrated 
for tneir great size and curious natural phenomena, as 
the Cave of AdeLherg in Carniola, the m i,;l.t.-.iiring 
Magdalen cavern, in which tlie *' I’lotcus m 

found, Through .several of these the mountain tor- 

rents (hid subterraneous ehanneU.t > the great detriment 
of ai;ricultural prtKsperitv . (.Vcv Ani.i.siu.mJ . ) 

'Lhe N. portion of Illyria is well watered. 'I'he Drau 
or Drave, rising in 'I'yrol, traverses Ciu-inthia in all it.s 
length, and roi eive.s tributaries from both the N. and S 
mountain barriers f)f that proviin’e. It is nav igable from 
nevr Kl.agenfurt to its month in the Daiiuho. I'he river 
tiecond in importame is the Sau, or Save, which tra- 
verses Carnivila with an F. course |>aialiel to that of the 
llrave. The tiaiiks of tiie L'pjier Save are mo.stly h-vel ; 
but the moiintiiins close in on the river near Heichetilierg. 
it is navigable from near Laybach ; and ri'ceive.s various 
nltluents, both in Carniola ami Croatia, 'f’lie rivers falling 
on the S. side of the Alps to the Adriatic, are the I.son/o, 
Ansa, and Timavo. d'he Isonzo. traversing the beautiful 
vale of Friaul, and taking near its nitjutli tin* name of 
Sdoba, falls into the sea near Monfalcone. 'I'he Ausa falls 
into the stra near Huso ; and the 'I’iinavo ( Timavvs), with 
a course of scarcely more than L-^oo yards, is navigable 
up to its source. Istria is very scantily vvat#-ed: the 
Quieto, its princiiial .stream, falls into the sea near <dt- 
taniiova, and, a.s wf;ll as the Arsa on the F. side of the 
peninsula, is navigable for some milc.s of Ifs course. 

'I'iiere arc several lakes in the N., but none of any 
great c.xtent. The Lake dT Klagenfnrth, 11 m. long, 
Is united with the neighbouring city by a canal. At a 
short distance from it is the 0.ssiaeh hike, 7 in. long, and 
connected with the Drave by the Laybach. Further N.W. 
lies the Muhlstadt lake, 10 m. in length and 1 m. broad, 
with very picturesque banks. The Weissensee, the Fel- 
descr-see, (an. Lacus Aurncius), ami, lastly, the remark- 
able Zirknitzer-see, are of smaller extent. The lake of 
Zirknitz has 2 i.slands, and receives its waters through 
subterraneous channels. During the spring, and the 
autumnal rains, it pre.sents a .sheet of water 4 m. long, 
and 1 m. broad; but in summer the waters recede, and 
leave a dry fertile surface, either ust^l for hay, meadows, 
or raising summer corn. 'I’hi? openings hy which the 
wale.r rises and retires are then visible, and variouH 
names have been given them hy the peasantry : such as 
Kottur (the kettle), Betschek (the cask ), llcttie (the com 
sieve), IlcMchfto (the great sieve), Sittaxza (flic hair 
sieve), Ac. When the lake l.s full, it ha-s an nbundance of 
fish, which disappcai’ and return witii the water, in Istria 


there is only one lake, that*bf Zeppltsch, near Chersano. 
The climate of Carinthiu is most inclement. 'I'he mean 
temp, of the year at Klagenfurlh is estimated by lllumen- 
baeh at 7^ Ilcaiim.; while, at Obervillach, the mean is 0°. 
riie snow lie.'- in the lower parts of the valley of the Drava 
(ill Uie middle or <‘:ul of Afiril ; but in tlie valley of tho 
Save, the elimate i.s much milder. At Laybach, the tem- 
perature of the year i.s 8-7 Heaum. 'I'lio tempi'rature ofthe 
govermncnl of 'I'rie.-tc pre.si nfs a great contrast to that 
of till* mount.iin di.-trict.s. In the valley of the I.son/.o, 
as yyell as in I.stiia, the olive, vines, and other pro- 
ductions of a southern elimate, are largely cultivated. 

Oernpatams oj the People. — Aj^ricxilture Illyria has 

two distinct agricultural systems ; that of the N. goveni- 
incut, which is Alpine, and thatol tiie S. districts, wiiicli 
are cultivated in the Italian fa.shitin. 'I’he mountainous 
di.stricts of ( 'arinthia, .situated in a colii and damp cli- 
mate, and liaving a .short summer, are tilled with dilli- 
culty. Kyo and summer corn are the mo.st usual crops ; 
an# the tlircc course .sy.stem, according to which l-3d jiart 
of tile land i.s in fallow, i.s generally pri'valcnt. 'i’he corn, 
in ordt'r to dry thoroughly, rcijiiires to be hung tijioii poles 
or railings, of a peculiar cimstniction ; and these erec- 
tions (cabl'd IlatJ'en, (Jerm., and .S’/eg or Kosmo, Slav.) 
are often covered w ith a roof like that of a houac. The 
most productive corn region i.s the valley of the Lavant, 
and tlie district of Krappl’chl. In the higher p.u ts of 
(he valiey of the Drave, near Gottscliee, the elimate i.s 
so severe as not to allow of winter crojis. (’arniola, 
on tho other hand, e.specially the valley of the Save, 
and tlie eirele of Idria, has a warm elimate, and is 
highly eultivatcil. l'!xcellcnt wheat and maize, especially 
(he •• ei.mju uitino,” arc grown to a great extent; and 
there is a jiidieimis rotation of crops. liluuienhach 
state.s (hat the usual siierc.s.sion of crojjs on good farms 
i' : — Fir.styear (with tnaiune) maize, potatoes, tlax, or 
millet ; 2d year, wheat or barley ; 3d year, oals ; 4th and 
atli years, clover. I'he ground is broken up both with 
the plough, and by haikiiig. 'I'hi' quantity ofland under 
enltivatiun, and its jiroiince in 18:i7, in the gov. of Lay- 
bach, are thus stated. ( OJJicial returns.) 


IDislribuiion of .Surface. 

1 

boKliUi j 
A fit's. 

Produce. 

1 

'.Vrableland » 

A'inivards - 

l•or* ■.f, - 

.\f. aili.'.vs . 111(1 g.ar(len.v -j 

CGS,49oj 

2.3,.Mo| 

2,14U,.‘>20 ■ 
770,7tM>' 
A.o^i’i.S'inl 

1 'Whe.it - 88, .320 imp. qu. 

J.V.ii/e- 187,(5(0 ~ — 

lO.iU - 35'2,'I(K» — — 

f Harley - 120,(M)0 — — 

VVioe - .T.ii Hi.rHiii j{.illiin*. 
rimber - i ui . lom-i 


The .S. jiart of Illyria dill’ers essentially both in its pro- 
di: tions ami cultivation I'rc.m the N. As soon ns tlio 
travi'lli r entcr.s the valley of the Isonzo, the most eharni- 
ing lamLeai e L pri M'efcl to his view. The tields ari' in 
the!ii,.h. t -f R-- ni i iilliv atiou. anti being covered with 
row ' «.i iiiidi" I ri< or vvitli elms .and poplar.s, jirouml 
which the vines duster, the country In'ars an aspect of 
prohcse fertility, s'lp.eiior even to that of i-etdral Italy. 

The modi' i-t II rig. t i-.n pursued in Lombardy, however, 
is not praetised in Fruuil ; and on advaiuing F.., good 
liiishaiidry i.s found to diminish. In Istria, which ha,s a 
diiiuUe as will calculated as tlie Milaiicsir territory for 
raising oraiige.s and h inons, if they were covered during 
<he winter, the fanning systi ni is ext crable. Olives and 
stmialfli .atford the principal crops both to the landowner 
and his (otoni. I'he vtvtoyer system of farming for half 
the [uodnee of the land, jirevails likewise in this part of 
(he empire. In thi.s government the cultivated land and 
its produci.* were, in 1837, as follows: — 


Distribution 
of .Surf.K (;. 

English 

Acre.H. 

Produce. 

Arabic land • 

IVineyard.s 
Olire grounds 
Ft.rc.-tH 

1 AI cadows 
'.(Commons 

.334,1.3.3 

r.r>,.'i84 

4H,M4 
! 228,220 
7.39,212, 

1 U beat 

) Harley and Rye 
( OaU 

Wine 

Olive oil 
Timber •, 

7.3.070 imp. qu. 

- 127,010 - - 

91,320 — — 

22,.'iOO — 

- 18,000,000 gallons. 

- 21.1,800 - 

- *64,o40 cub. tolscs. 


F’roni thest; statements, It appeari that the grain pro- 
duced in Illyria is insufficient for its con, sumption : in tlto 
district of the “ Litorale ” wood for fued and building 
inii.st he nrocured from other districts. 

Good flax grown in all the valleys, and hemp chiefly 
in Friaul. Fruits of all kinds, especially chesnut.s (w^- 
ro/n) and figs, are abundant in the coast distriet. '11“^ 
be.st wines are those of Monfalconts and the Prosecco, 
grown near Trieste ; hut very little wine la exported. 
The oil of Istria is eonsidered equal to that of Provence. 
The stones and refuse of the olive are used for fuel, and 
arc even exported to Ancona. Tho ollvc is ftJso exten- 
sively ciiltivaied In the iiuarncro Islands, especially 
Veglia and Cherso. 
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Choose is a considorahl^!' article of farming prortuco, 
and a good deal is exported. Silk is an inc^reasing pro- 
duct. 'i'he two spinning cstablishnionts at Farr.i fur- 
nishod, in ll,H!)l lbs. of raw silk. The silk pro- 

duced in Istria during the same year amounted to 4,;in(j 
lbs.; but till )h; 17 this article was not included In the 
lanti tax returns of the province. 

'I'lie chief wild aniinals of tlie northern districts are 
the eluimois, red deer, and roelnick, and less frecjuently 
tlie wolf, bear, and small lynx, lu the .S. provs. the *>r- 
tol ui and the coininon partritlge, qu.nls, w'ater-ft)wls, 
and hints of passage ar(^ coTumon. 'I'he fisiiery in tiie 
tiulph of Quaroero, and in llie channels la-tween the 
ivlauds, furnishes an abundance of tish peculiar to th(jsc 
w.iters. 

Miiu’s . — The chief w-calth of Illyria consists in (he 
ricli nu'f illic veins fouud in its i.aountains. 'i’he N. 
mountain «-liaiii seji.irating (.'arinfhia frmu .'-^tyria con- 
sists of transition fonnations, overlying luic.v slate, wJiich 
com!*os('s the great spine ol'the Norie Alps, and conmius 
v.'ist t|U intitirs of a v(‘ry superior !r<;u ore. 'J'bis chain j 
opens S. into sevcr.il valleys, s-neling liil.ut ni. - to th*- 
1 )rav{- ; and in these secluded di i in ( \ h<- r in- -m- ii.eni'g I 
oin-ratious .are carried on, iavoured by the w;itcr-power j 
all'ordv'd liy tin- umuulaiii (orreiits. In the v.illeys in j 
the i.iest-r, (lurk, Olsa, iMettnit/., and Lavant, iron is tlie 
chief jnoilui t. 'I'iio mountains near llufti-nherg an? 
rh .ailed in produc' ivem-ss only by the most pndiiic of the 
Swedish veins. ‘Die (>rc! is chieily the carbonate of 
iron. 'I'lie usefnlntss of tliesi? nunes to the country is 
mu('h itriiieded by the interlerence of iIh; government 
v.itli the industrial occupations of its subjects. In fact, 


the limitations on the export of iron, and the vexaiions 
liindranoctt to enterprise, are siu-h as to cramp .all spe- 
culation ; and the quantity annually produced corre- 
sponds ineither with the wealth of the mines nor with 
the, wants of the empire. In (kirniola tlie same descrip- 
tion of ore is found, near Feisiriz, in the valley of Wo- 
cliein ; at, Sava and .Jauerhurg, in the valley of the Save ; 
and in Ia)wcr Carniola, near llof. Thenr are rich 
irtine.s of lead at Hleiherg, in Cariiithia, and of quick- 
silver at Idria. 'Die latter are situated in the 10. por- 
tion of the Julian Alps, on the right bank of the 
Isunzn. 'I'he ore is found in a seiiistoso rock, breaking 
through the predotniriaiil limestone of that eliain ; anti 
as the vein.s gt-t deeper, they are said to become riclier. 
Klasting i.s the usual method employed for obtaining 
tlie ore; and the workmen, on account of the deptii 
and consequent heat of the mines, work by rtdays of 
eight hours each gang. 'I’he lowest jioint in the mint! 
is LM)0 ft. below tile bed of the adjacent Idrit/a. Tl:o 
following is tlu! return of the produce of the mines of 
Illyria for the year 1S37 ; — 


Cold and silver - 
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'Die other ticcupati. ms of the pcfqde, though le.ss iin- 
poit.iiit. exliibit an annual increase. 'Die lullowiiig table 
show s th<! int r»*ase in tlie nutnl.ci* of registered manufac- 
turers and traders between lH2h and 1KJ7 : — 


Di.'.t fit’ll. 

M.uiufiictori •*. 

IStld. 1 1S37. 

Connn. K ■. 

.»V>ll»hn)«'nt.s. 

Tr.ulf'H. 

SjH'L’ial O. 

I’liimliojis, 

1829. 


J.S29. 

18.37. 

1829. 

18.37, 
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1 
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24,.3'.t 1 
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1 DO 1 
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Most of the manufacturers in tlie above table arc eni- 
nloyed in eunverting tlu* metals into hardware, Ike. 
There is no return of tlm edmmereial estahlishnu-nts in 
'I'lieste, inasmuch as tliat city is not hicluiictl in tin- tax 
registers of tlm kingdom, its taxe-s being commuted for 
a ]>ayment of (j(),(Kit) tlorims annually. Max-spinnittg and 
linen-weaving are tin* common and siippleiiu-ntary em- 
nloyments of the iic.V'.antry dut iiig flit-ir li isure from til- 
iagi* l.ihour, and the- quantity annually produced for liome 
consumption and cxpi-rtalion is considerable. Common 
w-iollen fabrics are likew ise irianufactun'd for home con- 
sumption; and fine clotlis are madi? at Klageiifurth. 
'Diere are 21 glasshou.ses, but only 2 coltotj factories 
lu Illyria. ^ 

In the trade r<-turns of Illyria, 'I'riesfc, being a free 
port, is, usually exclmled. Its exports nr<* eliielly metals 
and timber, 'i'iie iniiabitants of the tiistiiet of (lott- 
schee aie almost all jiedlars, wlui travel tiiiough foreign 
eountries witlt their wares. 'J'he tradi* of Cariiithia, 
(kariiiola, and the Illyrian coast, exelnsive of Trieste, 
according to the ollicial rejiort for lMi7, was as fol- 
lows : — 


Imports - - - 7,.'’,01,2.'>7 florins. 

Fxjiorts - - - do. • 

TJie amount of the trade of Trieste with the rest of 
the empire during the same year was ; — 

lm])orts - - . ;i 1.28 1, .'■*33 florins, 

^’xi'orts - - 12,712,882 do. 

Die exportation of metalt is chiefly routined to the 
other provinces of the empire, Cerinany and Italy. I'or- 
nierly a considerable export trade was carrietl on will) 
Fiiglaiul ; but it lias almost ceased .since the iiiferriiiitioii 
occa.doiieil by the continental blockade, and the in- 
cn-a'-i'd prmhution of iron in England. 'I’he pre.sentcus- 
tornsri-giilations, w liieh prohibit by <*xtravagant dulicH the 
exptirtiuion of raw steel, have also been most pn'judleial 
t'> the iron trade of Illyria. The shipping lists, in 1837, 
gave the lollowing report : 


JO.rt. 

V>ss< Is. 
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Tuns. 
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Trieste .« 

HoTinno 


8hipg 

(•oiistem 

iiiivks 

<’oaMcri 
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ini!!r' •activity has prcvailevl in the shippii 

emr,,*!**^’ owing to the exertions of a joiut-stot 

K r! il’i' 1*^'’ “ 'I’he Austrian MoyU’s,” which has 1 

fit iv .1 between 'rriestc and the liarbou: 

iiinnv a Levant.* The Illyrian roast hi 

y oxcellent harbours, few of which, however, ai 


I made available for nurposes of comrnerco. Istria aboinuhs 
jwitli ports, many large enough to shelter wliole lleeUs, 
; the principal of whicli an-, C'apod’ Istria, Pirano (I’ono 
! IJosc), (.Juieto, Pohi, r.'irenzo, Itovigiio, Ac., but. these 
[ are now only fri-quented by the barks conveying salt, 
: wine, oil, gr.ll nuts, ehareeal, bark, and oUu-r )'r*oduction» 
I of tiu! pcniiisiilii to T*. ieste ami Venire. ’J'bcre iirc like- 
j wi.>o som<* toler.'ible barboiirs in the (^narnero Isbmd.s, 
i among v. hicli the I'oit of Lussin TUculo is, perliaps, the 
j most capacious. 

The roads of Illyria are as good as in most parts of the 
j .Austrian empire. 'J'he valh-ys of tlie Driive and Save 
I ari! used for eommuniciition between 'Pyrol and Sals- 
i burg, ;uid Carintlua and Carniola. 'I'wo main lines of 
■' roiul Iciid from the capital to 'I'rieste, one by Klagenfnrtli 
land (loritz, the other by Liiybach. hrom Coritz tlio 
j former lias a iiraneh to Venice iiud other parts of Italy, 
wliile tiie latter is eoiimx ted by roiuls follow ing the vales 
of (he .Siive and Drave, with Hungary and the, military 
frontier provs. The internal navigation is limited to 
I rafts on the Save and l)rave, by me, ms of wliich rivers 
' •lid their tributaries, much timber is flouted down from 
I tlic forests to tile Damilio. 

I Popiilation. — 'i’lie p >p. of Illyria, in the cour.se of 20 
years, lias inereased iu (kai ie.thia and Carniollat the rate 
of I7‘4 per cent., ami in Hie I.itorale at .‘H) :! per rtmt. 

'Die iniiab. (with tlieexcej tion oftlie (lerinan settlers 
and of tlie Italians who have immigrated into the soutti- 
ern cirdes) are of .'slavoiiiuii origin, and the vernacular 
Ianguagr; 4 l>f Carniola, which i,s used as a written ilialect, 
is one of the purest oftlie Slavonic idiom.s. (’arniola is 
divided into lipper and Lower, the seats oftlie (iorenxi 
Krainxi ix\u\ tlie llolcuzi Kra.nzi ; the foi mer of wiilch 
are the inountaineer.s of the Julian Alps, the latter the 
inhaii. of the valley of the %ave. 'Die f'lpaizi, in the 
valley of the AVippach ; the Krascftotfxi, on the Karst; 
the riuzc/u'Ht', in the I’oik valley ; and the /.oitzhe, aro 
perhaps only local names. The general denomination 
for the Illyrian Slavonians is “ Windi or Wonden" 

( I'rnedi). Tlie iiiliah. of Triaul call themselves “ Fur. 
hwi : ” tlie peninsula is oecupie.l by the “ 
and (ho (^uai nero island.s hy J.ilntrnxi." K early one 
million of tlie inhab. are Slavonian.s. 

The eonditum of the Illyrian pop., though cortaiuly 
improving. Is by no means prosperous. Like so many of 
tlie Slavonian inhab. of tlie empire, they speak a language 
which has not for centuries been the vehicle of iiilcilec- 
tual iniprovemeut, and Iroin an early period tliev wore 
goveriKHi by tyrants, who availed themselves of their 
I'euda] rights, to the injury of tl.i; people, without confer- 
ring on them any of ilio adv.antages incidental-to that 
system. In fact, the Illyrians had tm national c.xistence till 
the time of Napoleon. The ephemera) kingdom of Illyria 
w’hich he estuLdished inAiscd a spirit into all classes, 
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whlcli awakened thorn from the lethar^ of agos. Much 
sHll remains to ho done towards amoiforathig the con- 
dition of the peasant, yet the change in his condition for 
tiio better within the present century is very great. Tlie 
mountaineers of Carinthia and Upper Caminia arc the 
poorest and worst fed of the inhab. Amongst tiiem, “ cre- 
tins,” or idiots, are of freqiu'nt oeciirrenee, and are recom- 
mended to their iieigiibours’ cliarily l>y the superstitious 
notion that their presenee in a (amily indicates good for- 
tune. (ioUff is common ami.iii.'<.t the ;nountaineer8,andthe 
morialily I.- so gre.ii .in o m i K i'< a Iniit of any increase 
in tiie pop. 1‘he jnh.ih. -ii llie \.dli>ys, especially those 
living near the Save, are in a better condition, and in the 
district of Goritz enjoy a con.siderahle degree of jrros- 
perity. Istria, witii all its natural atlvantages, i.s worse 
cnitivatod. ami less civilised, than iht' rest of Illyria. The 
dress of the mountaineers re.seml)Ie.s tliat of the jteasant 
of I'vrol and .Salzburg 'I'iie womtni wear peakt'd, 
broad-brimmed hats ; and in Carinthia. instead of st.ays 
tliey wear a red girdle, sewn to tlie linen tmiie or sldfl, 
which is si'cn between the uppi-r part atui skirts of the 
gown worn over it. Formerly the men of the Gail valley 
wore a gay dress of motley colours, r'jt om which th(' con- 
tnme of Harlequin in the Italian comedy is said to he 
derived ; indeed, many of the figures in panlonuines are 
believed to have been originally caricatures of the 
lllvrian peasantry^. 

The institutions for c iueation have greatly improved 
within the presiait century, and consisted, in 1^117, of 
lycea, or colleges, with 131 students ; 7 gymnasia, or 
grammar-srhools, with 1,071 scholars; and 470 element- 
ary school .s for both .sexi'S, attmided by 3's,2'>t children, 
or about one fourth of those who, from the .slatistii'al re- 
turns, were of a legal age to frcMpjent the .scliools : 47!' 
.Sunday and repetition .schools are atti-nded by ID.O-^s 
young persons of both .sexe.s. The criminal reiurns for 
the same year do not exhibit, a prontvr projxjition of 
crime to pop. than in the other provinces of the empire. 
Murder, and crimes of violence, howev(*r, are fretjinnit ; 
for of fill 1 criminal investigations, S.*) were eases of mur- 
der and manslaugiitor, 41 of .Ntaltbing, 12 of ar.son. and .31 
of riot and outrageous cfuiduet ; making a tot.al of I7'» 
offences against the person. Illyria has three penitenti- 
aries : one at I, ay bach, for Carinthia and ('arniola; <»n«? 
at Capo d’ Istria ; and one at Gradiska; eontainijig 
gether 472 prisoners, of whom 20 were simtem ed for le.ss 
than I year, 31»7 for less than 10 years, 171 b«‘fween lo 
and 20 years, and 4 for life, and 3 J were in the gaols of 
the various criminal courts. 

The prevailing religion is Rom. Ueth. in li'dh go- 
vernments ; but in ('arinthia there are 17, .'■>()() Lutherans, 
chiefly in the (urele fjf \'illaeh. and ai)out loO cnminnni- 
cants of the Greek church. In tlie gov. of rri<“.te th.-re 
are about persons of (he uivtrd Greek conlession, 

8(Mt I’rtitestant.s, and 3,000 Jews. 

The Uom. Caths. an* under tush q»s : Uiose of ('.oritz, 
Laybach, 'IVieste, Gnrk, and Lavant ; th«' last two of 
tn’iiich are siiffragAns of the archbishop of Sal/.imrg There 
are 37 monasteries and eonva-nts in tire kingdom, ten anteti 
by 3-1 monks and ‘J(;7 imns . the ou’.i.Imt (>f (he secular 
catholic (;lerg>' i.s 'M31, pi'rforming the pastoral duties of 
PS7 pari.shes. 'I’lie administration of tlii.s proviiu’e is the 
mine with that of the other German and .Slavonic pro- 
vinces of the empire. 'J'he cities of Layhaeli ami TM«*^I• 
are the seats of the re.spective govermnents ; but the ge- 
neral court of appeals for civil and criminal ca«es through- 
out the ki^doin is held at Kl.igenfurth, where abso is 
the mining court for Illyria, l ln* city of 'rrieste h.is 
besides its pr®tor’s court, a sanatory coir.miNsion, witli 
two lazarettos in the h.arbour, and niimeron.s deput.a- 
tlons at various places along tlic r oast. ( I'or further 
particulars. .¥<v C.\ri.ntiiia. ) fj 

ILMIN’STEK, a market town and par. of Fngl.ind, eo. 
Somerset, liund. AIrdick and Hulstone, on the Ivei, 10 m. 
K.K. Taunton, 4m. S. by W. Hath, and 127 m. W. In- .s. 
London. Area of par., 4,31)0 acres ; pop., in 1«3I, 2, IF)?. 
The town comprises two s( “ets, intersecting r-ach other 
at right angles, one of which i.s nearly a mile long ; tire 
house.-! art! irregularly built. som<; being of stone or 
brick, and the greater part merely tliatched. The 
church, formerly conventual, is crnclrorrn, in the deco- 
rated Gothic style, and lias a ‘square embattled ami pin- 
nacled tower. There are also ])lace8 of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, to which, as 
well as to the church, are attached well-fr<*'ment'-<l 
Sunday schools. A free grammar-school was founded 
in l.VrO, and (mdowed with consideralrle estates ; tlrorr 
is also an hospital for the maintenance of clergymen’s 
widows, llminster wa.s forim-rly an important w-oollen 
clothing town ; hut its Imlnstry i.s now confined to the 
weaving of narrow cloths, and i.s of little importance. 
I>ace-n<‘t mills hav»* be*-;i recently e.stabbshed, and give 
rmployment to several bands. T<gl y .sessiotjs arc* held 
in the market-house. Mark<*ts on .‘Saturday; fairs for 
hors(% livestock, cheese, Ac., the Inkt Wednesday in 

Ausust. 

IMOUA (an. I'urutn Cornelii), a town of N. italy. 


INDIA (imiTISH). 

Papal States, legat. Ravennrt*; on the Santemo and tire' 
Kmiliaii way, 18 m. N.W. Forll, and 20 m. S.K. Ho- 
togna. Pop. about 0,000. It is a town of some consider- 
ation ; being a bishop’s see, surrounded by ancient wall* 
and ditches, and fnrtlrer deh*nded by an old castle. It is 
tolerably well built, and has a cathedral and 1.5 other 
churches, numerous .convents, a hospital, theatre, col- 
lege, ami a literary acatlt'iny, of some celebrity, termed 
rfc' inffus(}'tost, W’hich has included among its members 
several distinguished individuals. It Iras mannfaetnres of 
cream of tartar, called (artaro dc Bologna, &c., and some 
trade in agricultural produce. 

INDIA (HR ITISID, a very extensive empire, chiefly 
situated in the central portion of .S. Asia, comjrrisi.rg the 
gi-errter part of the pr'iiinsiila of Hindostan, or India 
within the (iatiges, with the island of C!eylon, the provs. 
of .Assam, Cachar, Jynteah, Aracan, Martahan.Tavoy, Ye, 
.md Mergni, in India beyond the (fanges, acrpiired fiotn 
tire IfiriTie.se in ; Prince of \Vah*.s's Island (Pnlo 

PeiiBing), Malacca, Singapore, Ac., or the straits’ settle- 
ments, situatcil on, or adjacent to, tire Malay ])eninsuia. 
'riie.se vast tlominions lie betw-een lat. L’ 2(1' and 31‘ bV 
N.,anil long. 71*^' 4.V and 110-' K.; their prinei|).al bound- 
aries b<*ing, N,\V. the Indian Desert; N. the Himalaya, 
which, in the ui)per provs, r)f Agra and in Assam, sepa- 
rates tiiein from the Chinese einpirr*, Nepanl, and 
Rootan; F. tin* Rinnan etnpin* and .Siam, and S. and 
\V. the Indian ()c<*an, the Ray of R«*ngal, and tin* Ara 
bian Sea. 'I'lie area and j)op. of the jrrineijial division! 
of Rntish Iinlia hav<! been estimated as follows : — 
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'I'o the foregoing torrifories, umler the immediate rule 
of the Rritislr, there inav be aildod the tributary states of 
Rerar. Oinh*, Mysore, 'j'ravaneore, Coehin, Sjrttarali. tin; 
do'.n. of th(* cTizam, of tire R.ajpoot ami lUimUt'cund 
chiefs, X:c., wliicli are buli'-tantially administered liy 
Rntish rulers, and arc* c*ither c*ntir'ely or in part sur- 
rounded by Rritish territories, are estnnaled altogetlrer 
lo comprise about 133,000 sq. in., and a pop. of about 
4 1,000, boo. 

'Pbe jrhy^ic'al gc'ograplry, products, inh.ib.s., industry. Ac. 
of the sevc*ral divisions, provinces, and di.vtriets o)' Rritish 
India, will be found tri*at»*(l of nndc-r the head Hinoo.stan, 
.and )n\ separate articles ap[)roprjatc*(i to eaeh. The pre*- 
1 sent article will, thc*refon*, be principally oecn|)ic*d with 
tlio.se topics, .such as the g(*neral gov(*rnment, the judicial 
and revenue! sy.st«*m.s, army, commerce, Ac. of British 
India, that could not be convc.-niently introduced under 
any other head. 

Govermuent. — Previously to 1773, the government of 
that part of India that then belonged to the British was 
ve.sted in the F. India Company, 'i'hc body of proprietors 
of K. India stock, assembled in gc'noral court, elected 24 
directors, to whom the executive power was entrustcnl, 
tire body of proprietors reserving exclusively to tlieni- 
selvos all legislative authority. A vote in the court of 
proprietors was acquired by the lioldcrs of 5f)0/. of (he 
company’s stock ; hut to lie a director. It was rieciissary 
to hold 2,fM)(i/. stock. The directors, wdth their chairman 
and deputy chairman, were cho.sen annually, and sub- 
sequently Knl)divid«*d themselves, for despatch of bu- 
siness, into 10 separate committees. As early a.s 1707, 
the tliree princi))al presidencies into which British India 
is divided — those of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, w<'r(! 
in <*xistencc. Each was governed by a presidi'nt or go- 
verm)r, and A council of from 0 to 12 members, a}»- 

1 minted by coininission of tire company^ All power was 
odged ill the i)r<*.sldent and council jointly’, every ques- 
tion that came before them being decided by a imijority 
‘ of votes. In 1720, a charter was granted, by which tho 
rornpany were j)erinltle<l to establish a maymr's court at 
each of the pre.sideiirie.s, consisting of a mayor and nine 
aldermen, einnowered t(7 decide In civil cases of all <!<?* 
scrifrtions, with an appeal frqni their jurisdiction to the 
president and council. The fatter wore also vested 
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the power of holding coui^ of quarter sessions, for the 
exercise of penal judicature, in all cases excepting those 
of high treason, as weil as a court of requesff, for the de- 
cision, by summary procedure, of pecuniary questions of 
IncoTiKiderable amount. Added to tiiis, the powers of 
justices of the peace were granted to the members of the 
council, and ta them only, the president being, at tlie 
same time, cormiandcr-in-chief of all the military force 
stationed witldn his presidency. It will thus W readily 
seen tliat the oilicers of tlie company w'cre recognised as 
the judges in their own cause in all cases ; and that, 
notwitlislanding the estahlislnnent of the mayors' eourts, 
they still held all the judicial as well as tlm executive 
functions, both civil and military, in their own hands. 
An individual wiio l)ecame a member of the council was 
not d(>barred from subordinate functions ; and from this 
cir«’umst.nie(‘ especially it might Ijavo been expected that 
abuses would prevail ; and to the abuses which tlience 
^.rose, in fact, Mr. Mill attributes the emlrarrassmonts in 
w'hi. h the affairs of the company afterwards became in- 
volved. 

In 1773, the great imreast* in the territorial posses- 
sions of tlu' eotnpaiiy attracted tlie attentitrn and ex- 
cited the enpidity of the governim'nt at Immo ; while 
the llnancial embarrassnn'nts of the company, and the 
abuses whioli had crept into the government of India, 
funiislicd ample grounds for interferenee. In conse- 
(jnenee, (he ministry inlrodueed two bills into parlia- 
ment, distinctly asserting the claim of tlm crown to the 
territorial acquisitions of tin; company, raising (he jju.i- 
1 ideation to vote in the eontt rtf projirietors from the 
possession of fidO/. to that of stork ; giving to every 

proprietor possessed of 3, (KM)/. 2 votes, of <>,000/. 3 vote.s, 
a’ul of 1 0,000/. 4 votes ; limijingtln! annual elect jon of the 
whole 24 directors t(j that oft! only ; vesting the govern- 
nient of Mengal, ilahar, and Orissri in a governor-gener d, 
with a salary of 2f>,(K)0/. a year, aial 4 councillor^, oi s,<»" / 
each n nilering the other presiilemdes suborrlinate to 
that of Bengal ; and r'stahlishing at (.'alciitta a .suprettie 
eourt of jmlicature,. consisting of a chief ju.^tict^ with 
H.OOo/. a year, and tliroe /turvne judges, w itli (>,0(K)/. a )ear 
e.icli, apjtointed by the crown. As subsidiary articles, 
it was proposed, that tin; lirst governor. general and 
councillors .slntuld he nominatr-d hy parliament in the 
act, and hold th(!ir oihee for live \cars, after which the 
patronage of those gic'at otliees should r<‘vert to thr* 
liireetors, but still subject to the approbatioii of the 
crown; that evruy thing in the company’s corresjiond- 
cnofi from India which rr luted to civil or military 
affairs, to the government of dm eouulry. or the aiimi- 
nistralion of the revemies, sliould be laid before mini- 
sters ; that no persmi in the service cither of the king or 
of the company sliould bt? allowed to r<-eeive presents; 
and that the governor-general, conneillors, .and judges 
should be excluded from all commercial speculations 
and pursuits. ^ 

Mr. Tilt’s famous India bdl of 17* establi.shed the 
board of ccntrol, consisting of six members of the privy 
council, appointed by the king, two of the nriueipal 
secretaries of state being always members. I'he presi- 
dent of the bo.ard is, in f}*c.t, secretary of stale for India, 
and is the oflicer respon.sihle for its government, and for 
the proceedings of the hoard. The superintendence of 
the fatter extends over the w hole civil and military trans-^ 
actions carried on in India. It revises, cancels, or approves 
all despatches, letters, orders, or instructions p||)po8ed 
to he .sent out by the court of tlirectors to the govern- 
ment in India ; it may also require, the court to prepare 
and send out despatches on any given subject, couched 
in such terms as it may deem lit ; it may tran.sinit, In 
certain cases, orders to India, witiiout the inspection of 
the directors, and has access to ail the company’s papers 
and records, and to all proceedings of tlie courts of di- 
rectors and proprietors. It is clear, lliercfore, that from 
17K4, when the board of control was cstahli.shed. tlie 
real sovereignty of British India was taken out of the 
hands of the company, and jtlaced in those of ministers. 

Under the act of 1833 ( 3 & 4 William IV. cap. K.-i.), 
tlie comtiany holds, under the snpeiinteiulence of tlie 
hoard of control, the political government and patron- 
age of British India, till the 30th of April, IHM ; but its 
exclusive commercial privileges are no longer in exist- 
ence. 'The supreme authority is vested in the governor- 
general, who is also governor of the presidency of Ben- 
gal, He is nominated hy the court of directors, the no- 
nunatlon being suliject to the approval of the sovereign, 
and is assisted hy a council of live members, three of whom 
are appointed by the court of directofs, from amongst 
persons who are or have been servants of the company ; 
the fourth is also ciiosen in a similar manner, but from 
^^ongst persons unconnected with the company ; and 
the fifth is the commander-in-chief, who takes rank and 
precedence immediately after the governor.gcneral. The 
other presidencies have also tlieir govtirnors and coun- 
subordinate to the governor and council of the 
Bengal presidency ; the presidency of Agra, however, 
comprising the upper provinces of Jjeiigui, is at present 


administered by a Heut. -governor only. The governor- 
general ill council is competent to make laws for tlio 
whole of British India, which are binding upon all the 
courts of justice, unless annulled hy higher authority. 
Tarliament reserves to itself right to supersede or sus- 
pend all proceedings and acts of tlie governor-general ; and 
the court of directors has ahso pow er to disallow them. 
The foregoing remarks do not, however, in any way apply 
to (,'eylon, which Is quite Independent of the jurisdic- 
tion of continental India, being placed directly under the 
colouiai secretary of (ireat Britain. By the act of 1833, 
the salaries of tlie principal civic officers in India were 
fixed, that of the governor-general at 24,600/. a year ; the 
governors of the Bomliay and Madras presidencies, 

1 1 ,600/.; the ordinary members of the head council, 9,600/. 
eacli ; and the mcinliers of the other councils, 6,000/. each 
yearly. {Part. Acis, Reports, !fC. ; Mill's Hist., 

Judicial System. — Wnen, in 1793, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis undertook his reform of the judicial and revenue 
systems of British India, that territory was in a most de- 
plorable state. “ The administration of justice through all 
Us departments was most pernicious and depraved j the 
jmhlic revenue lev^xi upon principles incompatible with 
tlie existence of private property ; the people sunk in 
poverty and wretcliedncss ; more than one third part of 
tin* country a desert, and the rest hastening to desolation.’* 
(Mill, v. 42H.) Under the orders sent to India in 1786, 
tlie same imlividuals cnniliitied the liusiuess both of 
judicature and finance ; being at. once collectors of re- 
venue, juilgcs, and heads of the police. Lord Corn- 
wallis (‘iideavonred to separate tfie.se apparently incom- 
patible offices, and distribiitnl them amongst different 
imlividiials. He gave to nativi* commis-sioners power to 
(h'tenuine civil .suit.s amongst nativc.s to the value of 50 
nipc<«s, several of whom be established in each xitlah or 
district, giving an aj'pcal fiom (heir decLsions to the 
xjllnh court, hidil in the principiil town of the district, of 
whii h one of the company’s .servants was appointed the 
judge. 'The l.atter functionary wa.s assisted by a regis- 
trar, and some other mcinhers lYotn among the junior 
servants of the coniftany, and natives duly qualified to 
expound the Hindoo or >iohaminedan huv. These courts 
had jurisdii tion in eases to th.o amount of 1 ,()()(} rupees. 
Trom tli« m .qq.eal rr iglu 1 .-rn.i.ieto lour provincial courts 
< -i iMisli. d .it C ilenfi.i, I’aina, Hacca, and Moorshedabad. 
'I’bese courts consisted of three judge.s, chosen from the 
civil department of the company’s service, a registrar, 
oneormorc assistants from the junior Kurnpean servants 
of the company, and three expounders of the native law 
- -a crt/'zcc, and pundit. A higher tribunal, that 

Sadder Dctraunce Aduirluf,v:<{fi r-stalillshcd at Calcutta, 
composed of the governor-gmieral, his council, the head 
cauzee. two mujiies, two puniiits, a registrar and assistants. 
All suits of Kuropeans wiTe exelusively tried in thi.s 
court: aitpeal from it lay only to the king in ccmncil, in 
cases above ^ic amount of 50, ( 00 rupees. Four tribunals 
were ereetefr in the four provincial courts, for criminal 
judicature, at which the judgivs, \c. of the civil tribunals 
otliciated every montli ; the lunal judicature was ad- 
ministeri'd in most ol the country districts only twice, 
but in that of Calcutta four times a year. The superior 
crimin.'U tiibunal was tlic Kizau/vt Adnv'lut, held at 
Calcutta, and constituted almost similarly to the Sadder 
Dctrannce Adau lut, 

But with all thi.s machinery of I'-gi.'-l.'itmn. rmthing like a 
code of laws was promulgated. The lli.'idoii.ind >i<'ham- 
medan ptip. were governed by the rules laid down in their 
respective sacred books, — the Shasters and the Koran, 
— as Interpreted by the ever varying opinions of tho/)t/w- 
tli/s and cauxecs. I'lie courts established on the European 
model were infected with all that multijilication of tech- 
nical fiiipms, wliieli forms tlio w orst feature of our ow ii legal 
code, and all that delay and expensiveness of jtroces's, 
which tend to destroy Uie ends of justice, lollowed as a 
matter of course. The errors in the system adopted 
were great; but, coinsidering the slate m which I.ord 
Cornwallis found nffairsf it miw be truly said that ho 
effected a vast deal of good, lie was actuated by the 
jmrest and most benevolent molive.s ; and wi.^oly endea- 
voured to respect, in as far as itosslble, the difierent legal 
codes of the various sects ana nations comprised in uic 
pop. of India. 

Of late years, however, a dispo.'iilion ,has grown up to 
unite again the judicial, magi.>tcri.d, anti revenue autho- 
rities which I.ord Cornwallis liati separated. A consi- 
ilerablo change of this do.scription was introduced by Sir 
T. Monro in the Madras territories, and more recently 
by Lord W. Bentinck in Bengal. (Seo Revenue and Ju- 
dicial Selections ; Asiatic Journal, 8fC.) 

Witliin the eitft'sof (.'alt'Utta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
also within the settlemtmts of Penang, Singaiiore, and Ma- 
lacca, English civil and criminal law is administered to 
both natives and Europeans, witii the exception of their 
(»wn laws of inlieritianeo being prt served to the fonr.er. 
But bej'ond the limits of the above-mentioned cities, on 
the rontlncnt of India, the native laws have been ma le 
binding E^^a^ as well as natives. Tlic cliartci ol 
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1833 provhV's, that no ono shall, by rc.^^on of h?s nation, of the groat plain of the GAigrs, romnrtslng more than 
colour, or faith, ho disqualified from holding office imder half the nop. <if Flindostan. Hut where the country 
the coinpany, and ihat, henceforth, there shall be no dis- is naturally difiicult, the people have been able more 
tinction ofhiood or nativity. “Upon thi.s gronml,” eflectually to resi.st the encroachments of the head land- 
says Mr. Crawfiird, “the Icgi.slativo council of India, lord, or state, and to retain a valuable share in the pro- 
witbout v. aillng for the code of laws which, under di- perty of the soil. This has been ])articularly tin; case 
rection of the same statute, was In course of preparation, along tlie ghauts, as in Hednore, Canam, TVIalabar, Xc. ; 
passed a law subjecting Ruropeans to the same tribunals the inhabs. of which provs. not only la)^laiin to a right 
to which natives are subject, althougli these tribunals of private property in the soil, but have been generally 
administer their own domestic laws respectively to Hin- ready to support their claim by force of arms. There 
itoos and Mohammedans, are cognisant of no others, c.'m be no question, indeed, that the same modified right 
repudiate expressly the laws of Kngland, and are pro- of property formerly exi.stcd every where ; and it is in- 
sided over by natives, or by unprofessional European deed impossible th.at otherwise the? land should ever have 
servants of the E. I. Company, the first of whom rarely boon reclaime<l from tlio wilderness. But, in those parts 
know a word of lOnglish ; while the proceedings of the of India which could be readily overrun by a military 
courts are botii conducted in tiie native l.anguages, to the force, tlie right of property in the soil has long been little 
express excl;is>iou of the I'ngli.^.h tongue. This act, from else than tlie right to cuirivato one’s paternal acres for 
its unpopular cliaractcr, is coimnouly called by I'uru- behoof of others, the < ultivators reserving only a bare 
peans in India, the ‘ Hla<'k .^ct.’ ” subsistance for themselves. 

'I'hcrc can be no doubt that, under the act of 18:13, rtd.-r the Mogul emperors, the practice in Bengal was 
Europeans gaineil great advantanes by the aholitioTj to divide the gro'is pioiliu e of the soil, on the inttaycr 
of the E. India Company's inonoi>oly and trade, the , principle, into equal shares, whereof one was retained by 
power to possess land, and the coinpar.itively .ample I tlu; inillivator, the other going to government as rent 
field witieh is thus opened to their enti'rpri'e. It is I or t.ix. 'I’he olheers ein})loyed to collect this reve 
.alleged, iiowever, that, in so far as respects tln-ir rights, ca!le<l iiars ; and in the course of time their 

liberti«\s, and laws, they are in a less favourable position olliee seimis to liavi' become hereditary. It may he ro- 
than under the old system. Cnder tii*' latter, Eriii:.h m.irkod tint, in I’ersian, zemindar and landholder aro 
subjects, witliin the special Jurisdiction of tlie king’s .synonymous; and this etymology, coupled with the 
courts, could (inly, like tlie natives, be tried by their hereditary nature of their office, whicli brought thorn 
own laws, and the local government couid enai't no exclu.sively into contact with the ryot, or occupier, as 
new law' for their government not in neeonl.uiee with well as wiili the government, led mp.uy to helieve tliat tho 
the “laws of tlie realm.’’ Hut by the new system, voirdnd.irs were in reality tlie owners of the land, and 

the goveroor-griicral in coun' il may enact afly laws tliat the ryots were their tenants. 'I’his, however, it is 

wliatsoever, that shall he binding on’ British subji'cts, now .admitted on all hands, w'as an incorrect opinion, 
whether the same he coii'^onant with the “ laws of tlu* 'i’fie zemimlars in reality were taxgathcrcr.s, and were, 
realm,” or otht'rwise. Under the old law, an appeal in fact, oliliged to [»ay to the government nhir tenths 
lay to the privy council, which any individual might ' of the produce collected from the ryots, retaining only 
institute. 'I'liis privilege is no’.v, Iiowever, cut ofl’, and i one.teuth ns a compensation for their trouble ; and, so 
under the modern system, nothing >;iiort of an act of! lung as the ryots j>.u'd their tixed contrilmtion. they could 
parli-ament can repeal a law that has tin* sanction of not he ousti'd from their i»osWssions, nor be in anywise 
the Indian authorities. I’mier tlie old system, Bri- interfered with. 

tish-horn snlijects in the provitn'es, tiiat is, beyond But not wiihst.inding what has now been stated, tho 
tlio special jurisdictions of tlie kine’s courts, wi re, perpetual or zc-mindary settlement, established by lionl 

in civil cases, amenalile only to courts presided over Coruviallis in Beng.il, in ITIU, was made on tlie assunip- 

hy their counfrymen in the cominisdon of the peace, [ tion that the Zv-mindars were the proprietors of tlie soil. 
Under the new sy-tem, tliey are amenable, to the ex- i His hndship, imbed, was far from being personally 
tent of .'*,000^. in value, f t tlie pettie.>t nativi* tiibuual, 8.ati>fie<l that such was really the case ; but he was anxious 
presided over by a .Mohammodan or Hindoo, — judges | to cieate a ( la'll of large propiictors, and to give them an 
equally ignorant of their manners, laws, and l.ingu.ige, i interest in the improvement .and iirosperity of the country, 
and, with few exceptions, vi.cwii.g their religion witti j It i.s clear, however, that this wish conlil not be realised 
hatred or contempt. 'I’lic apf cal to the king’s courts, [ without destroying tin* permanent rights of the ryots, for, 
which was *1 guarantee for their own Jaws, is lakf'u j unless this were accomplished, the zemindars could not 
away from tnem ; and it lies to the chief native tri- ■ Interfere irr thi* man.agement of tln ir estates. 'J’he In- 
bunal,_ — of whlcli rb'- jii !gi s indei-d arc Englishmen, but | tcrests <• the zemindars, and tin* rights of the ryots, were 
in wliich the proci . .!|ji ire i'l the native tongue, — Ml I plainly irreconcileahle ; and it was obvious that tho 
W'hich there is no one to advise cho j'idg.-s, and wliere n.i i former would e^eavour to nalnci* the latter to the eon- 
Engli.sh barrister is not even permitten to jW-ad. Umh'r j dition of teiiantsTit wilE But tlri*. ne. i v..ir> e-noi qm m-e 
the old sy.-tei , an; (allay, even innn the etf'iit was either (ocrlooktaror nn-li cdMliy pro\ nli -1 .a-.iin-t. 
tribunals of tin king'; courts, to tin; kinj; i mcii The zemindars became, under condition of their paying 
under th 

native tribunal, iicic.-.s tin? v.ilue be above 12 times as prietors or owners of tln^ land. The amount of tlie 
much a.s it was before the iniiov.atinn. ;m.sessniont w;is fixed .••t tlie average of what it had been 

- We believe, however, that, practically, little inconve- for a few years previously, and it was declared to be 
nicnce has arisen, or is ;it all likely to arise, from most ‘perpetual and invttrinhle at that amount. When a ze* 
of these regulations. We may he quite sure that the mindar fell into arrear witli gov( rnnient, his estate 
power given to tlie governor-gemmal and council of miglit^ie either sold or resumed. 

enacting laws will not be rashly or c;ipricioiisly ex- Th;u the asse.sRioent was at the outset, and still Is, too 
creised. How exalted sof.'Vf r, these functionari<-s are high, cannot well lie doubted ; and it mnst'ever be matter 
not merely rcspordble to { arliairn nt. tmt to public of regret th.at the 8( tt lenient was not made with tim 
opini<)n: the free press, now established in India, will ryots, or cultivators, ratlier than with the zemindars; 
not fail to advertise them ot any error they may be likidy but, notwithstanding those and other defects, the mea- 
to commit ; while the growing altentron given tijglndian sure was, on the wlinle, a great boon to India. Until the 
affairs at home will lend to make tin in wary in their introdnetion of the perpetual gyst< m Into Bengal, the 
prweedings. ^ Wc ar(.i le;;i abUr to judge of the expo- revenue was raised in it, as it contimi(i.s to be In the rest 
dienry ot loaKing Biitish-born siibi cts responsible to of Indi.a down to the present day, by .a variable as well 
the native triteinals ; but even this is, wc believe, less as ,a most oppressive land-tax. We all know what a 
object ionablH th;m it might apBcar to be. pernicious influence tithe has had in this country ; but 

lie renuc system. — 1 he land tax constitutes the prhi- .suppose that, instc.ad of amounting to 10, tithe had 
cipal .source of the revenue of British India, as it h;>s ' amountinl to .M) j>er rent, of tlie gross produce of the 
always done of all eastern states. 1 he governments ofl soil, it wduld have been an ell'eetual obstacle to all im- 
such country's may, in fact, be said to be the real pro- j provemeiit ; and Ihe country would now have been in 
pii(*tors ot the land ; but in Imli.i. .ii ■ l-i-.vln pi', the cnl- j iboiit the same h*^ate as in the days of Alfred, or of VV^il- 
tivators have a lierpetual, her. dUary. .umI iranferable darn tlie ('oimiKMor. 

right of occupanCv, so long as thpv continue to pay the In !• ranee, Italy, and other parts of Europe, where tho 
flnirc of the produce of tlie land demanded by the go- mf.tayer system is introduced, the landlord seldom or 
vernrnent. The value of this right of occupancy to the never gets half the produce, unless he also furnish tho 
rural pop. (liqiends on the degree of resistance which stock and farming capital, and, in most cases, the seed. 
they liave lichen able to oppose to the exactions of arlii- But in India, nefthor tlie goverTimcnf, nor the zemindars 
tnary goverements. In Bengal and the adjacent provs. do any thing of the sort: they merely supply the land, 
of Inuf.i, r..7,i tb.- pe.-mnirly timid character of the in- which is usually divided into very small portions, mostly 
babs., and tin* (gicn and exposed nature ot the conn- about G, and rartdy amounting to 24 acres. A demand 
try, thi? rcf.i tance lias been trilling indeed, and, conse- on the occupiers of such patches for half tho produce is 
quently, the value ot the riglit of oceupaney in tlie quite extravagant, and hence the excessive poverty of 
peasant, or ri;pt, Om Arabic w.,r I, meaning subject,; has the people, wliich i.s Midi as to stagger belief. Still, bovv- 
l^n propoitr.maUy reduceJ. Hus. also, inny be con- ever, the perpetual system is vastly preferable in priiv- 
l,iaercd, tnouga "'bh some mo;liii( at ions, as being nearly ciple, and also in its pr^uitical Inlluenco, to any other 
ttio condition, iu tnis res£>cct, of tJu; intiabs. of evory jiart revenue system hitiicrto established to India- It wt 
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limits to fiscal rapacity, und establisliod, ns it were, a 
rampart beyond which no tax-(,fathcrer dared to intrude. 
The enormous amount of the assessment, and the rigour 
with wl)ich payment was at first enforced, ruined an 
immense ninnl)er of zemindars. But tlieir lands having 
come into new and more efiieiont liands, a b»*tter system 
of management was introduced, and tlic linntation of tin* 
government demand gave a stimulus to iinprovemoJd 
unknown in any other part of llindostati. Tins, in lact, 
was the gravid desideratum. A land tax, that loay be 
incr«‘asetl sliould the land lie improved, is all hut certain 
to prevent any such improvement being made. Tliis 
lias been its uniform oi)cratlon in every country in 
tlu^ world tluit has bad tlie liad fortune U) be cursed 
w’illi such a <lestructive impost. But a heavy land- 
tax, provided it be fixed and unsusceptiiile of increase, 
is no bar to imjjrovements, unless in so far ns 't tends 
to deprive the |)ropriel()rs and ot:cupiers of land of 
the im'ans of making them. Tiiere is, in such a case, 
e.o want of 8(*cnrily id the cultivator is not dctrTn'd 
Irom attcin|)ting hnpvi vemmts, or of bringing supe- 
rior enter|)iise and industry to operate on Ins estate, 
by the fact that tiie tax will, in consequence, be in- 
creased. 

'riu! truth of what is now stated has been fully evinced 
in Bengal during the last 20 or .10 years ; for both tiie 
pop., and the land-revenue of tiiat part of our Indian 
einiiire lias greatly increased. A great deal of waste 
laud has been eultivated, and various works have Ixmmi 
undertaken that woidd not be so much a.s dreamed of 
in any other part of our emitirti in the east. But, with 
all this, (liere lias been but little, if any, improvement in 
tlie condition of the people of Bengal under our govern- 
ment. 'riiey, In fact, are practically excluded from, at 
h'Hst, all direct jiarticipation in tlu' lienelils re.sulting 
from the limitation of 

merely <i.\changed one taskmaster for another. It is 
tht'ir landlords who liave been the great gainers. 'I'lie 
occupiers still, generally speaking, hold und«‘r the rue. 
tui/er prineiple, pa 5 ing lialf or even mor<' of llu-ir pro- 
duc<f as rent; so that their povoity is often extreme, 
and their comJition not infrequently inleiior even to 
tliat of the hired labourer, w lm receives Uu* inisorable 
piftauc<‘ of two annas, or about lid., a day as w'ages. 

It seeins.howcver, as if tlior(‘ were some strange latality 
attending the government of India; and that the greatest 
talents and the best intentions should, when applied to 
legislate* for that country, prodttce only tiu! most per- 
nicious projects. The iierpetual settleiiieul. carried into 
etlect by 1 -ord (lonnvallis in Bengal was keenly opposisl 
by I.ord Teignmouth, (Colonel Wilkes, Mr. 'I hackenty, 
.Sir T. ^^(n^ro, .'ind others, whose (q>inloi»s on siu h sub- 
jects are certainly entitled to very great resf-ect ; and it 
would seem that the Boaril of C ontrol became, at length, 
favoiiralde to their views. In coii.sequeuce of this change 
of oj)ini<in it was resolved to intioduce^ difierent .sys- 
tem, under the superintendence of its zc^ous advocate, 
.Sir q'honias M . into the preside.uey of Matlras, 
Tort St. fJeorge. This new systmn h.i.s rec ‘ived the 
name of tlie ryotwar settlement. It proceeds on the 

umption that government possesses the entire pr 
p<‘rty of tin* soil, and may dispose of it at plea.sure j no 
middlemen or zemlnduis are interposed Ijetweeii tin* 
Sovereign and the cultivators; the rjots being brought 
into immediate cont.act with the collectors apj)ojnted by 
government to rcHelve ilieir rent.s. It is iinposi^ile, 
however, to enter fully into tlie details of this sysTom. 
'I'hcv are in the last degree complicated, which of it.'-elf 
would be enough to show their inexpediency. The laud 
is taxed, according to its quality, at rate.s varying from 
h(/. up to 70s. an acre. Tims, for example, if the land 
were mere dry field, without artificial irrigation, the 
land. tax would be about .‘5s. an acre. If it have a supply 
ol watf'r cap.ablc of growing rice, the tax rises to 251.»., or 
lo nearly 8 times the former rent ; and if the irrigated 
l.'ind be a garden, or an orchard, tlie tax ris<*s to 40«., or 
above K1 times the tax on dry laud ! In the first Inst.ince, 
the natural and inherent fertility of tlie soil only is 
taxed ; in the second, to tliat tax is added one on the 
" pital and labour whleli the peasant or his ance.stor laid 
out m reservoir.s, canals, trenches, or wellc. In tlie 
third, not only are all these taxed, hut there is imposed 
besides an excise on fruits, gardeu-stulTs, and potherbs. 
But the r.idical vice of the system is th.at the lands are 
not let for a considerable number of years, or for ever. 
t)n the contrary, there is a eonstant tampering and inter- 
terenee with the conei-rns of the ryots. It is enacted, for 
example, that “at the end of each year tli<#ryot shall Im; 
fit liberty (dther to throw up a part of his laiul, or to oe- 
iinjiy more, aeeordiug to his circuinstaiiee*.'’ When, 
Owing to bail crons, or other unforeseen accidents, a 
O'ot becomes unable to p.iy his rent or assessment, it is 
eclared that “///c village to irhich he helougs shall he 
him to the exlent of 10 per cent, on the rent vf 
reuuiining ryots, hut vo vu>rc.'* And to crown the 
, 'v'*’ tehsildars, or native ofiicors, employed in col- 
*ecuug the land-rents, or revenue, have been vested with 


pow’ers to act as officers of police, to impose fines, and 
oven to indict corporal punishment almost at discre- 
tion ! 

It Is really astonishing how acute and able men should 
have dreamed of establishing a system in an extensive 
and only half civilised country that every one must see 
would be destructive of the industry of the tenant.s, and 
would lead to the grossest abuses, were an attempt made 
to introduce it into the management even of a single 
estate ill (Jreat Britain. Mr. Tu<'k«*r, a gentleman who 
resided long in Inilia, and now occupies a place in the 
company’s direction, has animadverted on this plan as 
follows : — “ My wish,” says he. “is not to exaggerate; 
hut when I find a sysi(*m roiiuiring a multiplicity of in- 
struments, surv<‘yors and inspectors, asses-sors, ordinary 
and extraordinary ; potails, curnums, tehsildars. and 
cutcherry servants ; and when I read the description 
given of these olticers by the most zealous advocate's of 
the system, tlu'lr periodical visitations are jiictured in my 
imagination as the passage of a flight of locusts, devour- 
ing 111 tlieir conr.^e the fruits of the earth. For .such 
complicated details, the most select agency would be 
requircil ; when'.isjftlie agency we can command is of 
th(.‘ most questionable i-haracter. We do not merely 
require »'xperieuce and honesty to execute one great 
undertaking ; the work is ever beginning and never 
ending, and calls for erennial stream of intclli- 
gence id integrity. And’ can it be doubted that the 
peoplt are oppres.sed and idundered by these multiform 
agent.' The principle of the settiement is to take one 
third of the gross luodnci count of government; 

and, in^der to render the assessmi-nt moderate. Sir T. 
Monro ^oposed to gr.int a considerable deduction from 
the rates dedncible from tlie surve y reports. But, if it 
moderate, how does it happen that the people eon- 
tiiuu* ill tlie same uniform eoiulition of labouring peasants? 
\\ liy <lo not the sumo cliangc.s take place liere as in other 
communities ? One man is indnstrious, eeononiical, pru- 
tlenf, or fortun.ate ; another is idle, wasteful, improvi- 
<lriil, or nnlm ky. In the ordinary cour.se of things, ono 
should rise ami the other fall: the former sliuuhl, by 
ilegrei's, absorb the possessions of tlu! latter ; should be- 
come rich wlule his neighbour remained poor : gradations 
in society should take place ; and, in the course of time, 
we miglit naturally expect, to see the landlord, the yeo- 
m.ni, and the lahoiirer. And what prevents this natural 
progicht-ion ? I should answer, the (JJieers nf' govern^ 
ruent. 'I'lie fruits of industry are nipt in the bud. If 
one man produce more than his fellows, there is a public 
servant .at hand ready to snatch the superfluity. And 
when fore, then, should the liusbandinan toil, that a 
stranger may reap the produce ? 

“ There are two other Liremnst.anres which tend to 
perpetuate this uniform eondition. 'I'lie ryots have no 
lixed possession ; they are liable to he moved from field 
to field : this yu'v sometimes do of their own accord, 
for the pm pos(* of obtaining land, snpiiosi'd to be more 
lightly assessed ; at other times, tlie land is a.ssigncd by 
lot,’ with a view to a more equal and impartial distri- 
bution of the good and the had, among the dilTerent 

Itivators. But these revolutions tend to destroy all 
local attachments, and are evidently calculated to take 
away one great incentive to exertion. 

“ 'Flic other levelling principle is to be found in the 
rule, wliich requires that the ryot shall make good the 
delieit'iK'ies of his neiglihour to tlic extent of 10 per 
cent. ; that is to the •xtent, probably, of his whole snr- 
plie. •'•irning’’*. Of what avail is it that the liiisbandman 
!» ■ vtdi.cm. ^kilfuI,and successful, if he is to be mulcted 
l■>^ III- in iglihour's negligence or misfortune ? A. must 
nay the debt of B. ^a village be prosperous it matters 
little, for^he next Ullage may have been exj>o.sed to 
some calamity ; and from the abundance of tlio one wo 
exact wherewithal to supply the delicieney of tlie otherf 
Is it possible to fancy a svstem better calculated to batllo 
the efforts of the individual, to n'press industry, to extin- 
gnisli Impo, and to reduce tfti to one common state of 
universal paimorlstn.” ( licview of the Financial J'o- 
licu of the F. J. Company, p. K14.> 

It will be afterwards seen that, notwithstanding tho 
long period of tranquillity that the Madras territories 
have enjoyed, tho land revenue, instead of increasing, 
as it should havti done under any reasonable system, 
has been progressively declining. The organisation 
and maintenance of tho exi.sting ryotwar system is, in 
tiutli, the most discrcditalilo fact connected with the 
history of British India. Tho assessment of tiro land 
revenue in Madras is, in evi rv respect, quite as objec- 
tionable a.s the as.''e.ssm3nt established by Meheinct Alt, 
in F-gypt (Aee Vol. I. p. 747.) ; and it would .seem, in- 
deed, that the pacha had hud tlie land revenue code of 
the Madra.s Fre.-idency before him when he framed his 
code: if there be any substantial uihiicnce between the 
two, that of the pacfie, arbitrary and o ppressive tliough 
it b", is eutiilcd to the ptcfevencc. 

Wo have already st.'ited enough to show that a variable 
land-tax is, in all cases, most injurious to a country. It 
C 4 
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is uticierstood to have bcon adoptetl by the authorities in 
India and England, in the expectation of enabling the 
government to participate in the advantages resulting 
from the improvement of the old lands, and from the 
bringing of new or waste land into cultivation. But it is 
clear, as well from the experience of Madras itself .as of 
all other countries in whicli it has been tried, that a con- 
tinually varying land-tax Is an Insuperable barrier to all 
improvement ; and that it is, in fact, a powerful cause, 
not of advancement, but of poverty and barbarism. But 
the power of periodically revising the assessment might 
bo retained without perpetually tampering with the occu- 
piers. The only effVvt of this is to jiaralyse industry, to 
make those who are not poor counterfeit poverty, apd to 
hinder any outhiy of capital on the land. To obviate 
tliese disastrous consequences, tlic proper plan would be 
to assess the occupiers at a reasonable rate, and to make 
the assessment invariable for a period of at least forty 
or tifty jo'ars. An arrangement of this kind would give 
the ryots that security of which they »are now wholly 
destitute ; and would, we are liold to say, do ten times 
more to improve the Presidency tiian all the other mea- 
sures it is possible to adopt, savef.bat of making the 
assessment perpetual. This plan is, in fact, beginning 
to be tried in some parts of India ; and it has, wc are 
assured, been attended with the best results. 

The land revenue in most parts of British India is as- ^ 
sessed under one or other of the s^vstems now de.^cribed ; | 
but in some parts of the Bengal provinces, it» the ceded 
districts on the Nerbudda, and in tlic greater number of 
the native states, a ditl'ercnt )ian is adopted, uliielr has 
received the name of the vilia^e system. Thuksystem, 
though defective in many respects, is incomparably su- 
perior to the ryotwar system, and, in some pr>ints, is even 
preferable to the perpetual system. It is a tthMuont 
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In the Madras presidency, the land-tax, hi 
nmouutcd to ;i,'lt>b,V>77/. ; in 1H14-15 to II, Ub, lb:i/. ; and in 
1837-38 to only 3,1 4b, 78U. I being a decline of 32{),(X)()7. 
a year ; whereas the land-tax in llengal during tiio same 
I>criod had iin reased more than half a million I But how 
could it be otherwise ? In Mailras, llie tax, besides being 
assessed in the worst possible manner, is oppressively 
higli ; indeed, the land-tax paid l>y that Presidency is 
almost equal to that paid by tin; far richer and wealtliier 
country of Bengal, Baiiar, Orissa, and Benares, with 
more than dounle its pojiulation I Tim otlier taxes in 
Madras are also more onerous than in Bengal j ami 
several, such as a monopoly ot tobacco, a tax on fruit 
trees, on covv-(iung u^ed as fuel, and on arts and profes- 
sions, are unknown in the latter. But noiwiihstanding, 
while In Bengal the land-tax amounts to little more than 
a third, it amounts in Madras to fully tlireo-lourtbs of the 
total revenue of the Presiiiency. 


In the upper pruvs. of Heng.il, now forming the go- 
veriWent of Agra, where Ixdii the ryotwar and village 
systems prevail, and where tlie pop. is estimated to be 
about 18,000,000, or not ijnite half that of the 4 provs, of 
Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, liio land-tax, in 
l.S0<i-7, was 2 ,loa. no/ ; in IHll-Ti it was raised to 
2,<Jfi\48 1/, i In IHl'j 20 to 3,( (il,932i!. ; and in 1M20-30 to 
3 7Gfi,.'>0f)/. In the short s|>ace of 22 years, the tax had 
therefore berm auginented by the rnornious sum o/ 
1.0()3, 1.-)*;/, But this angmentallon proved to have been 
a great deal to* rapid; for in 18)4-3.") tiie land-tax rea- 
lised in the upper provs. ^sank to 3,308, 0>1/., at tlie same 
time that the odier l)ranclu'S of revenue amounted to 
only 7','0,')t*7/., making the land-tax 81 parts in 100 of the 
wholi- revenue. 'I'wo years afterwards a dreadful famine 
broke out in the Agra i)roVK. ; and not only was lit! It) or 
Mine colloeteil, but tlie tax -receivers hati to dole 


made between the government and the cultivators, | out relief to the tax-jiaycrs. In the Bombay presidency, 
through the medium of tiie native rillage officers, who j whore lluctuating assos.smcnts prevail, the land-tax, in 
apportion the assessment without any direct interferenco | 1837-38, amounteii to 1 ,727,717/., collected at an expense 
on the part of the government functionaries. ( SVeart. i of 284 , 717 /., or about 1-hth part of its gross [)roduce. The 
Bombay Prcsidency, for a sliort notice of this system of : gross amount of all the other bramhe.s of the B»)mbay 
assessment.) It is difficult to st.ate the jiroiioriion of the ! r«>venue amounted, during the same year, to only 
proiluce of a village paid to government. Tlie .authorities 389,1 19/. 

know little of the precise property of any of tlie proprie- | J'hese statement.s conclusively demonstrate the vast 

sup(M-iority of tlie perj^etual settlement, not merely as 
they should ; and, if any member of the community fail to | re.-,pects tlie pro^perityof the country and the inhabs., 
pay his share, that is a matter for llie village at larg» " j Imi also as a linaiu ial engine. Had ilie perpetual settle- 
settle, and they usually come forward and pay it for him. 

These, however, are private arrangements ; and the ?/ij~ 
cudUim, or headman, througii wiiom flic govornmont 
settles with the cultivator.s, has no power from go 
mont to enforce the a.:ses.smont on the particular de- 
faulter. The tax to he paid by each villager is .settled by 
the villagers amongst themselves ; the total asses^mc 


being calculated after inquiry into the prop<*rty of fl 
vill-age — what it has paid ana what it c.'in ])ay — rc 
surveys of the village boniul.rrif's, and of its I 
having been previou.^ly made by government. I'k 
mvcuddiui or jtotKil (lieadman) is elected Ity the .vil- 
lagers ; and, if the lattei become dissafistied with him, 
they turn him oi.U <jf office. Tins system may have, and 
tlouhtlcss has, its ilsadvantages : the potails m.ay, from 
various moiive.s, unequally assess the villagers ; and the 
tendency to cultivate wa.ste lands will not be so strong 
as under the perpetual settlement ; lint the latter eif. 


nnmt licen adofit.'.t in Mailras when it was adopted in 
Ben ral, w o venture to .say that tlie revenue of the lormer. 
Instead of reman ing stationary, or retrograding, would 
liave advaneod qiute as rapidly as in tlm latter, while the 
pop. and we:ilUi id' the Bresklency would liavc been pro- 
portion.tlly im-re.i .ed. 

Besid*-s tile lan.ls suliject to tlie foregoing systems of 
ass( .ssmeiit, a considerable extent ol land in India is held 
liar ' rent-free. 'I'liroughont 1 lindo.stun, and indeed, we he- 
l.iii ls, i lieve, througl|psit .V>ia, Cnina [Ksrh.aps excepted, a con- 
siderable [*ortioi) of tin* land-tax is as.siKned to a great 
variety of pai ties, and for v.irious purpose.^, f.arjds have 
he“n given to pnhlie offioer.s a.s tlie reward of their .ser- 
vices ; to men of learn ig ; t > th*' favourites of sovereigns ; 
lor the niaintcnance ol eiMl.iii.l milu.oi pohlii i^i.ii.lish- 

ments ; and for tlie Midowmeut of eharitahle. educa- 
tion.al, and religiou.s 11 Ntitiitioys. The grants, espoci.'ilij' 
those for the U.^e of t< ii(>les, moscpios, and slirines, were 


is much more likely to he brought about under this than j in perpetuity ; and others hecame so through the u.sage 
under the ryotw'ar system ; n *r does the viliag,'? .system j of f alia. Iiiscription.s on stone and hras.s, found in most 

parts of Indi.i, Httr' t the antifinity of these grants. 


involve the s ime iiKp Isitorial arts on the part of gov.. . 
meat. If the amount of tl tax « harge.l on a village 
under this system were not too high, and if the amount, 
when onw lixeti, were made periietnal or iov.ariahle. for 
a period of at least .lO or .'^lO yearsfltt would probably be 
as good a plan as could he deviseiJ for the assCssmeiit of 
.tiie land-tax. 


of th* 1 i.s supposed to )>i early coeval with the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Cies.ir, and hunilrcds are of dates 
antecedent t * the Norman invasion. {Asiat. Researchr.s. 
i. ; Trans, nf (he ttuynL Astat. Sac., passim.) 'I'lic extent 
of theve fre <> tenur<> laiid^ throughout Jrnlia is very great. 


, In the reded territory under the Madras presiilcncy, 
We may, in this place, compare the respective re.snlts 1 comprising an area of 2d, (>00 sq. m., they amount, as esti- 
which have follow'ed inuler the difr-rent revenue syste::) : ‘ ‘ 


mated by .Sir 'J'. Munro, to one lifth i»art of the entire 
surface. In the N.\V. provs. of the Bengal Presidency 
(now Agra*, cmljraeiug an arei of Od.OOO s(j. m., the free 
tenure land.s were a .« ertained by tlie Britisli commission- 
ers to amount to 44,9.'>l,770 hegahs, the land-tax of which, 
if as-sessed in the usual manner, would liavc amounted to 
1.2.50,000/. From an infpiiry triade in 1777, it appeared 

amounted to 
I would have 
denervlng of 
Agra presi- 

Bengal, eluded was nl the po.sscssion of the Mohammedana^/'^’^-' 
centuries. But, notwithstanding their bigotry and des- 
jKrtisra, they re.spected the free tenures. I'hey also, much 
m their honour, rcsp»*ctod them in u singunir degree in 
Bengal, where most of them had f*riginally consisted of 
tracts of waste or wild land, reclaimed by the laliour and 
capital of the grantees, or their heirs and succe.ssors. 

I#ord (yornwallis, and the Indian couneil of his day, 'oii- 
Itrmed tlie possession of tjie rent-free landR to tlicir 
holders, on tlic same perfajtual tenure us tlio taxed 


nne systc::):, | 

but especially where the j^-nnaiKmt and ryotw'ar svs 
tcm.s of taxation have been' cstahlnslied. In 1793-91, the 
lotal gros.s revenue of the four provinces of Bengal, 
Bah.nr. Orissa, and Benares, was 4,129,9-18/,, of wliich 
3,0I2,.'*80/. consisted of land-tax, only 2.873,71-1/. being, 
however, actually collected. In 1837-38, the total yross 


which, l)ut a short tinm previously to 1793, Ija.l been 
the theatre ol a most Irightful famine, lia.s not since 
been affiicted with even a year of r^miarkable .scarcity } 
while both famines and scarcities have been frequent 
In dominions in Hindostan, 

thlhigh <-‘st estimate of the pop, of these nrovg., 
■ ‘"es. W.a8 24,900,000; in 182.5 It had risen 

“creased by more than a half in 32 
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landg ; and It was nnacted that those that held under a free 
tenure prior to 17(>r> slioidd remain untaxed “ lor ever.” 
It has been said tlmt llie present Indian government has 
manifested a strong disposition to seize upon the rent- 
free lands, or to subject them to a system of taxation; 
but, as a proceeding of this sort would be a flagrant vio- 


lation of a 8oh*mn enpagernent, we do not believe that 
there is any r<-ul foundation for the statement. 

The other priueip.d sources of the public revonne are 
the .sea and frontier customs, the salt and opium mono- 
polies, See. 


Al)stract View of the Revenues (inclusive of commercial Assets realised in F.npland) and Charges of British India, 
for the Yekrs 1S4()-41, lH4l-4‘i, 1842-43, and 1843-44, including the Cliarges disbursed in. Great Britain. (Pari, 
PafH'r No. 3r>2. Sess. J845.) 
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-Vctiiiil. 

llomliay 

l,!)4,‘t7,831 

l.S(..70,100 


.'.1 1 1 


2,09,71,710 

2, 12, .80,77.5 

2,12,12,991 

2, .15, 10,021 





i 

Total ordinary 





revciiut^s 

At ‘^.v. |)er sit e » 


iri,H.T,1S,r.2.S 


1.8,11,91,81.1 

chargc.s ol 
India 

1.5.21,^,210 

1 ‘.,70,07,707 

10, 12, 75, .151 

J.5,S1,.'8,.107 









miwc - £ 



ir,,tl!),2IO 

17, 01 .'•>,1.19 

At 2*. per sicca 

14,201, .5.51 

11,719,172 

15,107,004 

1 1,811,222 






- X 

}•'. I'tiilnrilinilry 







Hvi 




8,900 

rnnril i nary 





Hi'H);al 

lA.id'' 

40,7<i(i 

7, .108 






.Madras 

hxecss 1 h 

1,117! 

- 1 


1 


Ueiigai 


- 

9,010 


7,Zt)H 

.8,900 

Co.'s rupees 



9,010 


(’().\ niju'*-'. 

1 l.nl.'il 

' 11.o(i1| 

A 1 2.r. p»r sicc.i 

i 













At 2*. ptT sicca 


! i^.sii 

■ 

' os:. 

8.1 1 

riii.ee - £ 


■ 

847 


iu)h'c - £ 

Total ordina- 
ry atid ex 





I'otal ordiriarN] 





! 




and e\tra- 





ti.Tinlin.irv 





onlinary ic- 


i 



ch.iri;e, in 





vcnnt'H and 


1 



1 Indi.a - £ 

; 11,201 ,.5.54 

14,719,172 

15, .107 ,911 

14,844,222 

rccu [its ii\ 


l,s,78r,,i<jy 

1 

• 

jCharges di-.lmrsed 


Indi t - £ 

J6,l.'4.'5,S22 

ir>,uy.y.ii 

17,01.5,971 

1 III laii'laiid 

2,02.5,770 

2,811,780! 

2,4.'>K,I91 

2,914,071 

Init. rciliscMl in 








Knud md fnnn 




i 






1 oiuiiiiTLial as- 




1 






sets . - - 

w\ 

^.O.'iS 


1 






£ 

iVtii'icncy ^ -j 

1,7M,'.!47: 

l.'),7sH,,v,7 
1,70 '•,;oi 

io.ii<»,!r.i 
1, IK. ,<7.1 

17,015,971 
7 72.522 






'I’l.l.n! charp.-s 











1 


€ 

I(;,SH7„"M1 

17,'>,M,2'.8 

17, TOO, lot 

I7.7HS,29.‘. 

' <,l' 1 nil 1.1 jf 

10.887, *10 

17, .'..51,2.5.8, 17,700,104 

17,788,295 


VYe subjoin the following statement witli respect to the revenue! of the presidiincy of Bengal : — 

Account of the Bevtuiue of the Bengal Bresidemy, in 1 m 40-41, 1841 42, I8t2-l;i, and 1813-41. 



R, venues. 



1810-41. 

1811-12. 

1812-13. 

Kstiinalc, 

181.1-41. 






Co.'.f riiprrs. 

Co.'s riipn's. 

Co.’s rnjiirs. 

tiJ.’s nipet's. 

Mint duties 





•5,07,2.10 

1,;».5,ri9l 

1.9'l.V2.1 

5,8,5,100 

r<»sf-.,(llc.' collectinn.s 





.5 ,,5,5, 1 5 1 

. (i.O.S .120 

0,.'>0,7.10 

0,23,100 

Ist.imp dm es - 





2l,Mi.OO.) 

2’2,.'..8,004 

22,77,170 

22,51,800 

M<iti-.c-iax in Ciilciiita 





2,0 ■.■2., 7 









1,09,9.51 

1,55,120 

2, 81, .191 

2,21, .100 

l,i li ..If, O.HS 





7.02,1. 'I 

7,o0,9,.o 

0.92,7-21 

0,91,910 






18.19, ,1,19 

12.17.2.10 

12,17,951 

11,1,5,000 






.'•,l<.,1s,o-,) 

.1,71. 19. 5, 58 

1.59,70,015 

1..5(.,9U,100 

^.iMT and .Mikarry 





20.(.o,;,27 

2'i,07,.18l 

21,2 1,751 

2l,11,2(K) 

.MiM ellaneiiiis receipts in the reventm department 



i,i;..8i2 

1,1 I,.sl0 

1,10,108 

J. 02,1 00 

Hcceipts from ilii; tenitury c 

Lclt'd In ill 

c ll'i! nu'se 



10, -.8, ’.>98 

15,91,5.'..5 

10,08,1 51 

10, n ,800 









21,7.1,719 






IS. 51,119 

.50,t)i),:)82 

51.11,179 

.51,0.8,8110 

.''■tie nfsalt 

* 


-- 

ft 

1 ,92,.10,.5(i7 

1,9 2/>I,092 

1,-80, .si, oil 

1.80,19,719 






1,19,78,590 

1 ,..7 ,7 1 ,....7 

1,82,79, 9, 5(i 

2, 18, .'>0,279 

Marine ami iiilotage receipts 


- 



8,21,511 

7,00,577 

8,1.1,871 

7,15,3.50 

Hi'vtnueM <{f Prinev t\f l^Jauf 

, S!n/'fifior 

<*, anil Illaliti'Cii. 






1 Co.'s rs. 

1 f rjfs 

Co.'s os. 

; Co.'s rs. 





rrince of Wales’ Island 

1 I.7I.0.5), 

' 2,111,217 

1 -8.5, 12.’ 

1,81,500 





8iiii,M]i(ire 

1,27.120 1,19,90 

•1*^7 /Cf.' 

i l,9;;.ooo 

• 




iltal.icca 

.58,1.5 

1 t.O,19( 

.5(.,l28i (..8,0.50 






i - - 



1 

5, .50, .129 

",11,117 

7,29,088 

7,18,1.50 

SuliMflv n^rrivpil from fhn Na^nure Kou’rnnu'nt 


. 

8. 00 .(Hit) 

8,00.000 

8,00,000 

8,00,000 

J'rihut A n'GofVcHl from tUe Ni/.dMi, K.»ii>t>ot, aDiI o(h4»r ht»ifes 

- 

ltt.(i2, 1 18 

.5,t;i,02l 

1,99,018 

10.09,088 

1 merest on arrears of revenue 

, &e. - 

- 

' 


4,2.1,1.11 

4,48,119 

• 

4,11, .100 

1,17,200 


'I’otal gross revenue 


8,4,1,11,580 

8,S2,2(.),0,53 

9,08, 35, .505 

9,08,90,081 

Divhict allow.mres and .assignments pavatde out 

of the rtveiuirs, iti 

.K)..5K.7 1.1 


1 25,01.890 

21.7), 019 

accovd.uiee with treaties and other eiig .geinents 

- 

- 

2t., 49,9 11 






8,12,8.5,81.1 

8/>.5,70,740 

8,81,11,07.5 

9,15,19,0.12 

j Charffc^ (if‘ atllpcfing //w RevennPM {incituiin^r cosC qf Saif and Opiftvt)* 






Co.’s rs. 

Co.'s rs. 

Co.’s rs. 





Charges of collecting the 



1,19,0.1.5 






stamp dutle‘s 

Ch,ir,;i,8of land, Saycr and 

1,27,121 

1,17,1.58 

1,10,0(M) 






Abk.irrv rweniies 

11,17,081 

47,48.500 

I1.'.7.8r.2 Iv.Tii.si,. 





Charge.^ of customs 

4,77,189 

4, 70, .501 

1,M 1, ir,5 

1, iiM ’" 





Cost and ch irgfs of salt, In- 
eluding p.iyments m.sde 
to tile* Kreni'h ami Dani.sh 

• 






* 



governinont& under con- 

1 l,'m.792 

'.2 2".o'.| 

I'l.tl.tni 

.'1.in.7|5 





< osl and chargc.s of opium 

■ l,’i;,2:2 


.'.ii,;...,’. .‘U 

57.; 7, ’>15 







— 

- 

1,19,14,258 

1, (..1,1.8,101 

1, It), 7.5, .51 6 

1,00,15,580 

Total nett revnnuis* of Peng il t.wsirl- nev, n(it«T pav- 1 





utent of nllowanccs 

and aShigmneiUs, and charges 

0,0.1, 41, .5.85 t 

I 

.•.12.5(1,1.59 

7,8.5,0,1.1.52 

— of colli'i'tion 



- 

0,'*2,'.''..579 ' 



£8 INDIA-HEYOND-THE-GANGES. 

produce of /i rude husbandry, and ru<le pr€?paration. 
Kioe is scalded instead of bcin};^ kiln-dried ; and wiieat 
is never dried at all. except in the sun. It has beeiJ snp- 

f tosed that the latter might be largely imported under a 
ree corn trade into Kngland ; but we. doubt wliether 
there be any real grounds for sucli an opinion. Indian 
wheat is, speaking geiiorally, very inferior to British 
wheat ; and it could not be iini)orte»i. in ordinary years, 
at less than from 4Us. to 4l.v. a quarter, supposing it 
tc be exempt from all duty. Us price, free on board 
at Calcutta, may be taktm at l.'i.?. or l(i.v. a quarter; to 
which, if we addlt'i.v. or lM.v. forfreigiit to Kngland, and 8s. 
or 10, r. for profits and huuiivig charges here, it is abim- 
tlantly plain that, except in lugh priced years, it would 
not answer to import Indian eorn. 

Previously to tlic recent discovery of nitrate of soda in 
S. Ann*riea, llengal and Bahar had a monopoly of the 
trade in saltpetre ; and in Is'js.oo the qiiatitity exported 
from ('alcutta was about 40,0tK) tons, valued .it lti0,(M)0/. 
The export of this article to England averages, at pre- 
sent, from H,()0() to 10, 000 tons a year. Dyi'S, shell-lac, 
linseeil, safflower, sal-animoniaif eastor-oil, coftee (re- 
cently introduced w'ith muvdi .success into Malabar, Nfy- 
sore, Ceylon, <S:c.), tea from A.s.■^;un, Kc., tin, antimony, 
catechu, and pearl s.ago arc other eX|>orts worlhy of mcn- 
tioti ; and which owe tlieir importaoee as .such principally 
to the commercial enterpri.se and talent of Europeans. 
Lards' Ueport o/lH4() on the Trade oj India, S;c.) 

Sr \TF.MF.NT of the Qn.antities of the Priueijial Articles 
, imported into tlie United Kingdom from British India^ 
(the East India Comflhny’s Territories and Ceylon) in 
183S: - 


INDIANA. 


JO SuItjK- 


YUv 


I wool . Ibi. 40,217,734' 
tre .ual cu- ; | 

.'tre - cwls. 2.34,04 
ssl Hiul ; 

■vd bush.' 

‘<i,l .'0 S.-Iina - - lb:,.. 

Itaw atid wsistc i 

11 , silk - . — ' 

1 , 0 ').', 17!) B tndannas : I 

2,(i.i'.),S27 h.uidk., .Xr. pieces 
1 ( 17 ,!)(*.’> .‘siiifar, uun-f. cw t.s.' 

471 T 

S.37,’l 4.3 Toti.wro, 

Pepper* - - - — i3,3‘,i(!,'.i!)0 inamif i 
Kice - - - Cwts.l 203,S'J.') Su rji's H 

S’i'ATE.MKNTof the (Quantities and De-lared Valneof the 
Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and 
ManutWvnres exportetl to tin* !•'. India Contjcuiy’s 
Territories and Ceylon in IH3S; — 


'Cassia I.igiwa - Ibs.j 

ICinnainun - - — I 

ifiotfw - - - - . 

Cotton jdece i 

goods - pieces 

I KlephanU'teoth ewts. 

I tiingcr - - - — 

(lum ar.Udc - - — 

I,.H(-dve • lbs. 

.St.ellUc . 

Illenip, nnilressisl rw Is. 
IHidcs, uiUiinnetl — 


7S..')7‘2 
31 (,,760 

1,1. 6 1,3;)') 

4.s.6.1»0s 

ITl.Kk) 

.3it,' 


Articles 


Apparel, .slops, fee. 
.4rini ruid amiimnition 
ih-er and ale 
Printed l.ooks 
ltra.ss and ia>|>t,er ni.Tnuf. 


0‘.;Hntiti<'s. jlVrlaretl T.aloe. 


fd. 01.6 

40,002 
7.y,r,i » 


Motion riianiirK t'l e> 

VH.S. 

; 80.0.S.6,122 

1,781, '."IS 

Hosiery, l.in*, 

- 

‘21,161 

(Cotton twiHt and jam 


10,71 0,1. 3(; 

010 . 20.6 

Kartlunwaie 


i ,6 7;j,;)SO 

‘2 6 , 2 X 1 

(jla.sHW.irts 

— 


M,‘ 2 oy 

Banlw irt* and cutlery 

cwfs. 

in,.6i3 

(jo, .303 

Iron am! sfel 

t(in% 

13. .308 

137,707 

I.inen ni.-tnufa« tur«.*s 


8('.(;,U32 

.3ti.‘220 

MiifliintTy 



‘2'»,S0'J 

Pl.itcd wares and jowellcry 

- ; 

. 

42,673 

Silk m-anufatUires 

- . j 

. 

1 1,')61 

Stationery ! 

VV'mWIen manuf. enterea Ity tlie j 

* 

48,.36I 

piece - - 


40,777 

• 1 84,3 /'J 

Do. by the yard 

yd.. 

‘2 1 ‘ 2 , 02‘2 

10,176 

Otlu-T artfclcs 

24!) ,071) 

Total declared value 



L. ^,K7 a, \<jr, i 


For further particulars 5is to British India the reader 
is referred to the article Himjostan. 

Wc stdjjoln a chronological Rtatement of the principal 

territorial acquisitions nnule by the British in India 

[See top of next column.] 

I N n 1 A-BE Y ON D-T II E-G A N G VI S .sometimes called 
iNUo-CniNA, an extensive region of Asia, forming the 
eastern of its three great peninsulas, extending between 
the 7th and 2Gth degs. of N. lat., and the 92d and lOBth 
of K. long., comprising the empires of Birmah, Siam, 
and Anani, the Malay peninsula, Laos, the Tcnasserlm 
provs., Arac.-in, Cathay, Cachar, A.ssam, and the Ben- 
gal districts of Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chittagong, which 
see. 

INDIANA, one of the United States of America, inthe 
N.W. part of the Union, between lat. 37*^ 4.y and 41^4.''/ 
N., and long. K4<^4()'aiid SH'J VV., having N. the lake and 
State of Michigan. E, Ohio, W. Illinois, and S. Kentucky, 
from which it is sejiarated by the (Jhio. Length, N. to 
S., 270 in. ; average breadth, 130 in. Area, SruKlO m. 
Pop. (1830) 343,0.31 ; hut its inhabs. have since rapidly 
Increased, and in 1 8.3.5 were estimate*! at half a million. 



Date of 


Date of 

Districts. 

Acqui- 

Districts. 

Aniui- 


sition. 


(iitiun. 

Twenty -four I’ergun- 


(Jonickpore, Lower 


n.ihs 

1767 

Doab, Batillv, 

1801 

MaMiIipatam, See. 

176'J 

Dibit, in Hundlecund 

1802 

Uurdwan, Miduapuor, 


( 'utliu'h and Balasore 

1803 

and ('.hittHKonu 
Iteii|;al, Babar, &e. 

1760 

1766 

Upper Doab, Delhi terri- 
tory, iJfe. 

1803 

(7oinpany*s .lauhire in 
tlie vicinifT otMailra.s 


Distfitts in Gujrat 

1K()5 


Knmaon . - . 

1816 

— (.'Iiiiijtleput 

1765 

.Saujjiir and lluttah, Dar- 


Xorthern Circ.ars 

1 766 

war. Sec. 

1817 

/t iniiidary of Benares - 

1776 

Ahim'dab.'d 

1817 

jl.sland of Salsette 

1776 

Candeibh, Sec. 

1818 

jNafjore - -{ 

1778 

.Vpiiere . . . 

1818 

|tjuiitoor Circars -| 

1778 

I'homih, (!on< an,S. M.ah- 

1818 

Tulo Penang - - 

1786 

r.itia country 

1818 

Mal.ib.ar, Dindiirul, Sa- 


Distr. on the' Nerbudda, 

1818 

j lem, Barrainahl 

17!)2 

Sumbhalpoor, iVc. 


S jrinbatore, (j.uiara. 


Lands in S. ( 'oDi an 

18*20 

1 U yn.iad, &* . -J 

1700 

District in J{c*iap>K)r and 


I'I’anjoie • 

170'J 

Alnnednuggur 

182‘2 

'Distiicts .icqui.-ed by 

1 1 lie Nizam from 'rip-l 


Singapore 

1824 


Malacc.t - 

IH‘2‘* 

I poo Sultan in' 17'.)‘2 —1 


.Vs.s.un, Ar.acan, Tavoy, 

1826 

' 17!)‘J 

1800 

\’e, Tenasscrim 


Carn.nic - -j 

ISJI 

roorg 

1831 


ev(‘r, some extensive hilly tracts in ditterent parts. 
The chief elevations in tlie state are tin' blults which 
skirt the Ohio; and thes(>, and the country immi'diately 
N. of tliein, are densely wooded. The central and N. 
p.irts consist ehielly of level jtrairies, iiitersuersed with 
small lake.s and sw amps. Next to the Ohio, tlie principal 
river is the Wabash. It risi's in the N.K., and, llowing 
first \V. and afterwards S., in the lower part of its course 
divides this state from Illinois, and falls into tlie Ohio 
after a course of 480 m., the greater ])art of w hich Is navi- 
gable. It has sevi'ral tributaries, including the White, 
the IC. Fork, *S;c., w hicli also arc navigable for a consider, 
able tiistance. The other princmal rivers are the St. 
Jo.seph, which falls into Lake Michigan, and the Kati- 
kanee, an affluent of the Illinois. The climate dillers 
little from that of Ohio and Illinoi,s ; but Indiana is 
.somewhat less .subject to tlie extremes of heat and cold 
than the latter state. The winters seldom last longer 
than six weeks ; the Wabash, however, is .iVthnt season 
frozen over so as to ht* crosseil with safety. In the valleys 
of the Ohio and Wabash, bilious fevers, agues, &c. arc 
very prevalent during summer. 

Soil in most parts very fertile. The .agricnlturjil pro- 
ducts are the sanu; as in tlm adjoining .states on tlie E. 
an<l W. Little is ktiown of fht' met;illic resources of 
the state, n*' mines bt.-ing wrought. Large quantities of 
sidplftite of niagni'.sia are met w ith in the S. abtng the 
banks of the Ohio. In 1831, the value of tltimestic pro- 
iluce sent ^'wn the Wabash, the gnvat outlet of the 
Country, aiimunted to about 730, 000 doll. ; and in 1834, 
its value was estimated at above 1 ,000, (lOO doll, (ri/kin's 
Sfatisfics, c^r., p. 53(1.) An extensive system of int<‘rnal 
navigation has been undertaken, and in 18,3(1 a loan of 
10,000,000 doll, was nt'gotiated by the state for promot- 
ing the con.struction of canals and railways. The mtist 
important public work yet eommeiiced is the Wabash 
and i'lrie Canal, to extend from the W. end of LaktJ 
Erie to I.a Fayette, on the Wabash, a distance of 187 m., 
Ij^') of which are within Indiana; 80 m. of this cjinal had 
been navigated during the year ending Ang. 1838. It is 
propo.sed to extend tin* line down tbe Wabash to a pro- 
jected central canal leading to Evansville, making its 
total length 400 m. In 1838, 20 m. of the Indianai>olis and 
Madison Bailroad had bt'cn linished, and various other 
extensive public routes were either completed or in active 
progres.s. 

In 1837, the state had one bank of its own, and 10 
branch banks, with a united capital of 1,080,000 dollars. 
By a clause of tin; constitution, the legislature is bound 
to j-rovide, as far as the circumstaBces of the state will 
l»ermit, for a .system of general education, and the esta- 
blishment «)f a nniver.sity, in which tuition shall b*' 
gratis. The thirty-sixth part of every township of lainl 
is reserved for the purposes of edueation ; but no general 
system of public instruction has y(!t lieon devised ami 
carried Into efli ct. 'riiere are at prestmt 3 colleges ; In- 
diana College, at Bloomingtod, founded 1825 ; that ol 
S. Hanover, established 1827, and Wabash College, at 
(Vawfordsvlile, established in 1833. In 1839, 69 period- 
ical puhlieations were is.snod in the state. 

Indiana is divided into 64 cos. Indianapolis, on While 
Blver, near the ct*ntre of the state, is tlie cap. and seat 
of government; the other chief towns arc New Alhany^ 
Madison, and Vincennes. The legislature consists of a 
senate, with, at present, 30 mem., and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 62 memfi.*: the former arc elected for 
thri'e years, and the latter annually, by all the fr‘‘0 
wliite male citizens above 21 years of age, who have 
resided in the state for on^ year preceding the elccti""* 
The general assembly meets annually at Indianapolis* 

* ’rhpniimlw.rnr 



]5JU1KS(KAST) 

.Tudpos aro elected for a term of nevea yc6rs ; the j»o- 
vernor Is t hosen for tlircc years, a(i<l is only twice eligible. 

I'lie earliest pern iit occupation of Indiana was 
inailc by the French, alxmt 17(i‘2, wlien Vincennes, and 
cral oilier small settlements were established by tin 
along the Wabash. I’revioMsly to iHilO, it was included 
in the N W. ti riiu>ry. .tinl irom that y<*ar until iHOfl 
was governed witli Illinois, under the title of the In- 
<iiana territory. In JKU;, it was constituted an inde- 
peudiiit stale. It semis 7 representatives to congress. 
{Sinait's America ; Amrrican Encyc. ; Darby i Anie- 
rirnti Almanack^ IM.'fl — IHIO.) 

INDIKS (I'!AST). I’nth r this vague and ill-define<l 
ai ix'llation aie usually eopiprisod Iliiidostan, India-bc- 
\() ,.i «. anil the islands in the K. Archipelago. 

IS I III s I, \\ I I'n I'mler this ti'rm w«*re forini^rly 
iiK hided not only tin* (^arihhee ami other islands in the 
Atlantic near the coast of America, hut also all the 
eountrii's incUidid under the name of the Spanish Main, 
but .t present tlu! term is restriett'd -io ;is to ‘jiguify oiily 
l!ic islamls between lat. lO'-* and 27'^ N . .iii*! i.n .uid 

sV \V’., coinfirising tiio larger and -ni ill> r ,\ntilli N ; tlie 
foniuir eoiisisting of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and I’orto 
Hico ; and tlie latter of tlu; \'irgin, Taunvard and Wiml- 
wai’d groiijts, with tlu* llaluirnas, 'J'rinid.id, Tobago, ami 
a tew other islands. Of tliese, llayli alone Is independent. 
Cuba and Porto Hico belong to Spain ; .I.imaiea, the Ha- 
liaiuas, Trinidad, Marb.'idoes, Antigua, Dominica, (!re- 
n.ida, St. Lucia, I'vu’., to Great Hritain ; Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tiiiitjLU*, Mario Galante, itc., to I'Vance ; St. Faistatius, 
Saha, and (’ura(;.oa, to the Dutch ; St. ('roix, .St. Tlioinas, 
and SI. John, to tlie Dalles ; and St. H.rrtludomew to tlie 
Swedes. For further details, see in tiiis Dictionary the 
eral islands above named. 

INDOHIO, a (uty of llindostan, pn . Malwah. eat>. of 
llulkar’s doin., and tlu ‘sidei of that chief, a litth' N. 
of tlie ^’indliyan mountains, and 30 in. S. by I-'. Oojein : 
lat. 22'"' 42' N., long, I'iO 50' h'. Pop. v<‘ry uneertaiii, it 
lia\ ing (luctuated giu'ally at diHen til periods. Aceonliiig 
to IMalcolm ((Vu/ivr/ Jadia^ i. 400.), it is now incon- 
sideraliU; both in si/o and pop., and, I'eing but weakly 
Ibrtilied, is a place of small importance. It slaiuls at 
mvirly 2,000 ft. aliovr; the level of the sea, in a well 
wooded, plea.s.int, and healthy tract, ami has Ix'Cii wholly 
Imilt within the present century Some of its str(;<'ts arc 
toler.ihly spaciou.s, paved witli granite slabs, ami its 
h<His(!.s often ol’ two sturie.s, and constructed partly of 
brick; but, .speaking gi'in'r. illy, it i- mean and ill built, 
and contains no jiiihlii i ihlii e v> i>i(ii/ of remark, except 
tlie palac'*, a maNsive quadrangular granite building, \vitb 
decorations of carved wootL 

Tlie territories of llolkar comprise an area of l.‘2.5t) 
sij.ni., having N. and F. Sciudia's doin., and W. and S. 
teiril. of the Hoinbay presid. l?y tlu; treaty of IHIH, 
liidote was placed on tlie footing of other subsidiary 
states, the British agreeing to maintain ^forcc for its 
external and internal, security ; and lli^ar to keep 
no useless troops, and to fiiriiish us when rcipiired a 
cenfiiigent of 3,()()() lunse, A British resident is accord- 
ingly statioiu'd at this cap., and a JUitish force at Mhow 
and Mahidpore, (Ilitinihoii'a /•;, /. (iaz.f Pari. Rtp.y^r.) 

IND HI', an inland dej). of I'raiici*, rcg. centre, lor- 
iiicrly included in the j/rov. Ben i, betwet'ii lat. 4(i‘^ 22' 
•’in" and 47'^’ lo' N., ami long. (P .'71' and 2'-* 13' K. ; 
lining N. I.oir-et-t lier, la. flit r, S. Crrusi*, ami W. 
^ it line and indre-et- I.oife. AvTr.igo Icngtli and bn'Mh 
•diont do in. each. Area, ds.s.M.'d heetares. Pop. (IHad) 
2.)7,3,'»0, Its surface is generally level, with a slopi* to- 
wards the N.W., in which direi-tion ni'arly all its rivers 
j ini to join tlie Loire or tlie ( lier. Tlie (Tense bounds 
it W, ; the other chief river is tlu; Iiulre, whence 
it derives its name. 'I'lic latter rises hi the dep. Cn;use, 
and has a course of about 04 m. through the centre 
ol Ibis and the succeeding <lep. to its mouth in tin; 
J^uire, below Tours. ( lidteaiironx and laiches stand 
on its banks, but, like the other streams of this dep., it is 
innavigable. A pestiferous tract of pools and marshes, 
‘■ailed the extends tlirougliout the centre and 

wliole surface, aiul a more extensive tract towards the 
^bd, called tlie Pay.s dc Champapie, is quite bare 
ol vfood, and Infertile ; (uit the remainder is mostly either 
vinder culture or covered with forests. In 1H34, the arable 
land comprised 4()1,‘2.'51 hectares, meadows 8.'j,303 h., and 
‘orests and ht;atlis 132,33*2 h. Agriculture is very hack- 
ward ; hut more corn is grown than is required for home 
consumption, a result probably owing to the thinness 
b the pop., as only about 1,480,000 l)ect(fitre.s of all 
Minis are produceef annually. The produce of wine 
amounts to about 4.50, (MM) heetol. a year, which ahso is 
biore than Is consumed by the iiihabs. Fruits are good, 
?!,'!* ‘‘Xccdlent hemp is raised. In 1830, there were 
< '-',0(10 sliecp in the dep., large flocks being fcxl on the 
j <ii/s de Chmnpayp%c. A good many oxen are fattened 
«'>r the supply cif Paris ; and hogs for tlie markets of 
Auvergne and IJmousin. Gee.se and other poultry 
are reared In large nuinbeft, particularly in the Fays 
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de Brenne. Fish aro abundant ; and lepchcs form an 
article of trade. Iron of good quality i.s found, and 
forges are numerous. Good gun-flints are obtalmid at 
(Tiateauroux. Next to iron goods and woollen cloths, 
the principal manufactuT'es are those of cottons, woollen 
yarn, leather, tiles, earthenware, liats, paper, and parch- 
ment. The dep. exports corn, wine, cattle, wool, woollen 
cloths, Iron and iron goods, ike., to double the value 
of its imports. In 183.5, of H3,27(> properties subject to the 
contribution foucicrc, 47,4(>l were assessed below .5 fr., 
and 13,002 between .5 and 10 fr. ; the number of consider- 
able propertic.s i.s sonievvti.it below the average of tiic deps. 
I’lie pi-asantry are strongly attached to routine practices, 
and therefore little likely to hetli-r th.cir condition. F.du- 
catioii is little dilfiised ; in lN3t), I'M) communes were w itli- 
out primary s«-b<.ol .md mily 5.‘>''i0 ]iprsnns, or 1 -l‘'th p-art 
ofthe pop., vsci <‘ 111 eiv iiig i.iiMii lii-i i iiLtiuii. IiiJk i-» «ii- 
vlded into 4 .ii n.ii.l.. ; rlinl l.■^v ns ». b.'iti am iHix, l li-- c.ip., 
Lo Blanc, Issoutiiin, and La (Tiatre. It sends 4 meras. to 
the ch- of dep. Nnmlier of electors (1N3H-31)), 1,0.52. 
'I'otal public revenue (1831), 5,318,008 fr, ; expenditure 
in the s.amc year, ‘2,773.801 fr. 

IN DHF-lVr-LOil^,, a dep. of France, reg. of theW., 
formerly inclu(l(;d iii^ic; prov. 'I'ouraine, comprising a 
tr.act on hotli sides the I^uire, hetwa'cn lat. 4(1'' 40' and 
47*^ 43' N., and long. (P '2' and 1" 21' E., having N. 
.Sarthe and Loir-et-L'hc'r, K, the latter vleii, and Imlri*, 
S. Indre and Vienne, and VV. Maine-et-I.oire. Area. 
(311,(;79 heet.arcs. Fo)). ( 1S3()), 3()1,‘270. Surface almost 
an entire idain, with a slope from both the N. and S. to 
tiu' Loire, w hieh runs tlnough it, lu'ar its centre, from 
E. to \V. TIk' part of the dcp.^ateretl by tlu; Loire is 
so productive aiul lu'auliful thfft it has hevui termed tlu; 
garden of I'lanee ; but the soil elsevvliere is geiierall}’’ 
<lry, tliin, and poor, and m the N.W. then* are some 
extensive p(>(ds and mal•.^hes. Heaths anil waste, s occupy 
nearly I tlth part of the surface, and forests more than 
I-I0(li. In 1831, 3"4,01(> hectares were arable, 33,4fJ3)iasture 
land. 35 (104 vineyard, and 23,07.) otherwise eultivatod. 
Agriv'ulturi; is tolerably well conducted, having been 
much improved of late years. I'lu; com now jiioiluced 
is more than adequate to the siijqily of the dep. ; in 183.5^ 
2,700,780 lieetolitres wen; harvested. 1,1('0,780 of which 
were wluNit, and 815,430 oats. Beans, pease, Ac, are 
of excellent quality Wiiu; is Miiinially maile of the 
v.aliie of 0 or 10 millioii.s of francs, or about double 
what i.s reipiired for home consumption ; but it is gc- 
ju'r.illy inferior. Aliout 140. oot) (juiuLals of hemp, 
worth 5,«;00,000 fr., are rai.sed yearly; and liquorice, 
ane;eed, coriatuh'r, angelica, triilH(;s, X'C. are culti- 
vated. 'I’he culture of tlie mulb(;rry-troe is ineicas- 
ing r;q»idly : in 183.5, 42,000 kilog. cocoons were ga- 
therc'd. The child' exports of this dep. art; its agriciil- 
tur.il products: cattle are not reared in any great num- 
b('r, and most kinds of live stock aro inferior. Maim- 
faetiiring industry is in a rather active .state. The 
woollen, leather, and silk manuf.ietiires of Tours have 
m.iti'rially incre.ased within the last few years. The 
lilt' and ra.«p factory at Amhoisi' cinploy.s IGO work- 
men, and consumes aliove 200.000 kilog. a year of fino 
.steel. 'Pile m.amifai'tures of red lead and iron goods are 
important ; and near Montha/.on is the royal gmqiowdcr 
factory and saltpetre rcliuory of Hipault, at. which '250,0()() 
kilog. of gunpowder arc made annually. Indro-et- 
Loire is divided into three arronds., the chief towns of 
whiidi are 'rours, the eiip., Chinon, and Loches. It send.s 
1 meins, to the ch. of dep. No. of eh'ctors (1838-30), 
2,1 13. Total public rev. (1831 ), 7,705,125 fr. This is the 
native country of Descartes, who was horn at La Have 
the 3Lst March, 150(1: Indrc-ol-Loin; lias also pro- 
duced Kahelai'' and B.al/.ic, .Agm > .8urel, Gahrielle d’Es- 
trt'cs. .aiul^ie Diudiess de l.i \'.illiere. {Hugo, art. Jndre, 
and hidre-rt' Loire ; OJfi dal Tables.) 

INDU.S {Sindhn, Sansc. ; Aub Sind. Pers.), a large 
river of .S. Asia, funning during preat part of its course 
the proper N.W. boundary of llindostan, and lying be- 
tween the ‘23d and 35lli paialltls of N. lat., and between 
file OiTtb and Mist degrees of E. long. T^jp geography of 

imperfectly uiulcr.stood ; liut we shall endeavour to col- 
lect into a consistent account the information gained from 
till* investigations of Major Hennell, Moorcroft, Burncs, 
'■'Iphinstone. and other travellers. As the source of tho 
river has not been visited by Europeans, its situation is 
.at pre.sent only a matter of conjecture; but general con- 
sent seein.s to place it on tiie N. declivity of the Gailas 
branch of tho Himalaya range, near the ('liinesc frontier 
town of Goroo, and not far Irom the lake Mansnroura 
and tlie sources of the Sutlcdje. The stream, called 
by the rhinc.se Singhe^t.^tcha, takes a general W.N.W. 
course; past laidak, and receives the larger river Shyook, 
N.W. of Ladak, w lieiice the united 'reuns run through 
the country of little 'I'hibet, and after cutting a passage 
through the great Himalaya range, in lat. 35° 3(y N.,aud 
^ng. 74° ‘20' E., aro joined, about 120 m. S. of tho moun- 
tains, by the Aboo*Seen, and lower down at Attock, 
where it is 200 yards wide, and both deep and rapid, 
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in a romantic pastoral country, within ^ nt. of the N. 
bank of the Tweed, and on both sides the Leithen, 
a tributary of timt river. Vpp. of the village, 447 ; not 
including summer visiters, the aggregate number pf 
whom, in the season, may be about I,4(i0. {New Stat. 
Acc. qf Scot,, h PechU'-shirc, p. 31.) The mineral water 
has been analysed, and found to contain, per quart 
bottle, carbonate of jnagnesia. 10-2 grains ;‘'^muriate of 
lime, 19 4 ; and muriate of i»()da, 31. (//>. 2(5.) The popu- 
larityof Inverkithen, as a watering-place, was greatly 
enhanced by the publication 'in 1X24) of Scott’s novel, 
entitled “ St. Honau’.s Well,” of which it wa.s sup 
pos<Hl to be the prototype. A yearly festiv.d has beet 
since instituted ;it Inverleithon, for the celebration of 
“ the St. Konan’s llordcr (lames;” a?id the name of 
almost every street, or separate cdifit'c, iti the vil- 
lage, such as ‘‘ Al)botsford Place. ” ” Waverley How,” 
‘‘Marmion Hotel,” Ac., refers to the illustrious 
novelist. Traquair-house. the seat of the noble fatnily 
of that name, is in the itnmediatc vicinity of Inver- 
leithen. The first Karl of I'racpiair, Lord Treasurer 
of Scotland in the time of (diaries I., was one of tlie 
most eminent statesmen of his day. Dr. Hus.sell, author 
of the History of Modern and Mficirut Koropc, was 
born near the village, and was edm a»eii in it. 'J'he 
wwvlleu manufacture has been introduced into Inver- 
loithen. {Crnirfurd's (Ifficcrs of St a/e, p. Uaj. ; I'ac- 
tory Return'^, lx;i'j.) 

IN’ VKllNfKSS, a m.arit. co. of Scotland, and tlie most 
extensive in that part of the U. Kingdom : it stretches 
quite across the island from the K. the \V. sea, liaving 
N. the Moray Krilb and Ross-shire, \V. tin; .Atlantic 
Ocean. S. Arg} lo and Perth, and IL Alx'rdemi, Hanir, 
Moray, and Nairiuf. Hut it includes, exclusive of tin* 
mainrand, tlie large island of .Skvc, with the smaller 
islands of Harris, N. and S Idst, iVnhecula, Ac. Area, 
*2,7 lfi,8b() acres, of wliich 1 .','43 belong to the main- 
land. and 77.d,7''*^) to tiie islands; t)ie lormer lia\ ing 
84,4x0, and tlic latter 37, TOO aen.-s of water. Inveriies;-.- 
.shirc is, .s)ieaking generally, wild, mountainous, and 
rugged in tin? extreme. It is smqmsed that th<‘ro is not 
more than 2^ per emit, of its surface not nator.dly co- 
vercii with lu'atb. Hen Nevi.s, the highest mountain in 
Tireat Britain, 4, .'17b ft. above tlie level of tin* sea, is 
situated in Loeliaber, near Port William, in tins ro. 
Mcalfourvony, on the N. .side of Loeli Ne.-.s, is 2.7.1(> ft. 
above the sea. aralile land, whieii is of very limited 

extent, is prineipally eomfirised in the low (ii.stiict> eon- 
tiguous to tin- tvivvn of Iiivv'rness, in .Xfrathspi'y (the lovv 
country on botli sides tlie Spey), and in narrow glens 
along the oth(>r rivers and lakes, t limate very various ; , 
but generally it may lie said to liewa t .'ind stormy oii the ; 
W. coast, severe in the interior, .'’ml i'omp.irativ ely mild ' 
and dry on the shore of tin* Moray I'nth. Priuciial | 
rivers, ^pey, N’o.ss, and Beaul) ; all w hicli.hut (•."pecially ] 
the <ir.st, have valualjle s.alnion li-.herie.«. The araljle | 
land of this co. w'as formerly divided into small p.atclies, 
having usually a greater of le-s extent of liill pa.stine 
attached to them, and occ upied hy tenants at will. The 
latter lived in nii.-eruhle huts ; and were at once exces- 
sively poor, idle, and disorderly. Hut the abolition of 
hereditary juri.idn-tions and clan.Hlnp in 174X, and the 
carrying of goewi military and other roads into th-.trict.s 
that were formerly quite impervious, hyen.ihllng the law 
to be every where brought into lull operation, have com- 
pletely repres.sed the fiqids and disorders that formerly 
disgraced tilts and otln*r Highland cos. 'I'lie Kinall 
holdings have cdso been very generally consolidated 
into sheep-farms, some of whicli are v« ry extensive, 
and which are mostly stockc’cl with ehioiots. Ar.thle 
farming Iih.s, also, lieeii very much iinproved ; and, 
in cousequence, there lias been a very great inerca.se 
in the quantify of disposable produce, .-^id iu the 
rent and value of the land. Good wheat is r;ti.sed round 
the Moray Frith ; but oats is the prim ipal crop. I'he 
Stock of black cattle is very large ; and cattle, shet-p, 
and wool constitute the pfiricipal articles of export. In 
some di.stricts there arc exten-.ivu forests. There are 
no manufactures of any importance, nor any considerable 
town, except Inverness. Illicit distillation, that was 
once very prevalent, is now all but sojipressed. l.irne. 
stone, slate, and m.irhle abound in most places ; but the 
want of coal renders the limestone of litth? value. Avi-rage 
rent of land, including Islands, in ixlO, Is- Gd. per arrv. 
Gaelic is the common language ; and in the W. parts of 
the co., and some of the islands, it is tlie only one that 
is generally understood. Owing to the thiniics.s of the 
pop., the co. is but ill supplied witli school.s, though 
in this respect, as in others, it is very murli irni>roved. 

This CO. is divided into two nearly equal iiortious, by 
a r(»markable glen or valley, stretching N.h, and S. VV, 
from the town of Inverness to Loch Linnlie, opposite 
the island of Mull, on the W. coast. This glen, which 
is very narrow, consist.^ principally of a chain of h.kes 
comprising Loch Ness, Loch Olcli, and Loch Imchj . Its 
surface being no where more than 94 ft. above the levH 
of the sea, advantage was taken of this circumstance, 


and of the continuous chain of lakes, to open a navigable 
communication between the IL ami W. seas, avoiding, 
consequently, the lengthened ami dangerous navigation 
by the Fcnlland KrItTi. The entire length of tlds navi- 
gation, or of tlio Caledonian (kanal, jnclusive of the 
lakes, is rather more thani>() m. ; hut the excavated 
part is little more than ‘23 m. It cost about L0(M),0()()/., 
ami is on a larger scale than any work of a similar class 
in any other part of the empire, it promise!?, however, 
to be a very unproductive undertaking ; and but for the 
invention of steam-boats, which were unknown when it 
was comrnenceii, it would have been nearly u.sele.ss. 

Inverness co. has 3.'S parislms : it sends 1 mem. to the 
IL of (L for the co.; and tlie bor. of Inverm'ss joins 
with Kortro.se, Kairne, and Forres in sending a mem. 
Registered electors Cor the co. in IK39, 789 In I8SI, In- 
verness-shire had 17,31*2 inhab, bouses, 19, Old families, 
and !M,797 inhah.s., of whom 44,.')! l) were males, and 
00,287 females. Valued rent, 73.18 k/. Scotch. Annual 
v.'ilj5*e of real propi'rty in IHl.'V, I85,.Vj,V. 

iNVKKNr.SH, the cap. of the above co., and of the 
Northern Highlands, a royal and pari. hor. and sea-jmrt 
of Scotland, on both sides the Nes.s, within a mile of its 
influ.x into the Moray Krilli, and nt the N.K. extr(!inity 
of the (ire.it Ghm of Scotland, forming the line of the 
Caledonian <3anal, ll2rn, N.W. by N. Kdinbiirgh, and 
Hi m. N. by W. Aberdeen. Tin* situation of Inverness 
is peeoliariy .striking and picturesque, standing, as it 
do<*s, in the middle of a iM'autifuI plain, of unequal extent 
in dillV'reiit direetion.s, with the Aloray Kiith On one side, 
and the hack ground, consisting of variously shaped hills, 
some of wliich an* nclily wooded, wliiic others arc lilc.ik 
and rugged. ” it i.s the ho,ist of Inverness to unde two 
opposed qualities, and e.ich in the greatest pi;i feetion ; 
the chajJicti'rs of a rich o)>en lowland country witii thosi! 
•f the wilde^t alpim; .si enety, liotli uIao licing cIom* at 
hand, and in many places intermixed ; wliiU- to all thus is 
iddcd a .scries orin.oitimc landscape not often eipialled.” 
yt’ i'nttoch' s Li tters on the lli^/i/a nds, vol. i. p. .'■><).) The 
Ntss, on whose hanks the borough stands, its perh-ips llie 
shorust river in Ncntland, tiowing between Jaich Ness 
and the Moray Kritli. a distance of only 8 m, I’o))., in 
H31,9,h<)3; of the town and par., in iKUl, 8,732; in 1 k31, 

1 1, ■<21 • inhab. houses, 2,I2.'>. 

'J'lie most important portion of the town is on the right 
hank of tin* Nc^s. A hand.some stone bridge of 7 arche.s 
was erected across the river In 105: there is akso a 
woodi'M bridge, built In 1808, at an expensi* of 4,000/. 
Tlie prim ipal strei'ts lie K. or N.. and consist generally 
>f more elegant and suh.stantial buildings than are to he 
found in any oilier town of the same size in .Scotland. 
Tin* .streets, wliich are lighti'd with gas, are eaubewayi'd 
and tl.ggcd. The inliat), are supplied witli water hy 
lipes I’lom the river. 'I'iie sliops, w hich supply the de- 
nand of an <*xtensive district of country, are, in many 
Instances, large and well stoek<‘<l with goods. The villas 
n the .snlairlvif'ire numerous and elegant, ami the walks 
varied ami commodious. Tin* public buildings are the K\- 
ehaiig«*and Town-house, near the centre of the town ; tlic 
Gaol, Kunnomit<‘<l l)y a iow<*r 130 ft. high ; tlie Assembly 
Hoonys of tin* Northern Meeting; Intirinary, Academy, 
the United (fharity Institutions ; which last editlei* oc- 
cupies an f*levati d situation in the vicinity of tlie town. 
W ith regard to ecclesi.'istical hnildings, the Higli Uhiueli 
is the most conspicuous ; the square tower attaelu*d to it 
wa.s built by Oliver L-'romwell. and the h«*ll brought from 
th#’ratlu*dral of Kortrosc, on tin; N. hanks of tlie Mor.iy 
Fritli. Tln*re are <»ther two parish cliurchcs, in one of 
which Gaelic alone is used ; ami two chapels of ease. 
There are, also, di,>senting clianels, belonging respec- 
tively to the I idscopalians, the United Associate Synod, 
the Imlepemleuts, Baptists, Metliodists, and Uoin. (ki- 
tholies. 

(Gaelic was formerly the only language spoken in 
invcnur.ss and it.s neighimurhood ; and it i.s at tiiis 
moment Ihr* ordin.ary speech of the lower order.s, ail 
of whom, liowever, understand and can speak Kngli.sli. 

It is admitted that the Knglish language is snokeii in 
gre.iter purity hy the middle and upper ranks In Inver- 
ness than in any other place In Scotland ; a distinction 
which i.s said, whether correctly or not, to have originah d 
in the circumsiance of Uromwoll liaving stationed and 
long maintained an Kngli.sh garrison in the town. ” 3 hn 
sohliers .seern to have iricoriiorated afterwards with tlie 
inhab., and to have peoided the place with an Ifngtish 
race; for t)»e language or the town has been long con- 
sidered as peculiarly elegant.” {Johnson's Tour to the 
Jlefrridrs.) ,,The Highland (diameter, however, still pyc' 
dominates very coiishierahly in the borough. In addition 
to the Gaelic language, the 8jKM*ch of the common people, 
their dress is nifire Or less of Ca‘ltlc fashion, and ol lionm 
manufacture, such as tiie short coat, blue bonnet, PjjV, ; 
rlg.aml fur stockings, all of the coarsest materials. 1 
married women usually walk the streets and go to churen 
without a bonnet ; the maidens without cither ^ 
bonnet ; whih; the other parts of tlmlr dress are of tiK* 
most simple and homely do/icriptlon. 
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Inverness enjovs eminent udvanljif^es as to education. 
The Academy, founded by siil)sct^il»tion.s raised in the 
bor. and eUewliere, is a cimrteretl institution, uiid 
o!u' of th(! most elii(;icnt soininarles in Scotland. 'J'he 
old ^rammar-’sclujol, with its endownumt, has morKcd 
into it. It is provided v^itii a rector, and from 4 to fi 
other teaeliers in the different departments of lilieral 
study. There are various other excellent sclmols, some 
of which arej endow(‘d. Haining’s Charity Scliool, at- 
tended t)y about 2;'i0 scholars, is a useful institution. An 
Infant School, which has been in operation for several 
years, is admirably conducted. The late Dr. Bell, of 
1via(lr;is, Uift 1(),()00/. 3 per cent, consols to the magis- 
trates, for the j)urposes of education. The number of 
female sehools is very considcrahlo ; the better ranks in 
tlu' northern counties generally sending their daughters 
(hither to complete their education. Inverness has, 
Ix'sidcs, a mechanics’ institute ; various libraries, both 
subscription and circulating ; two public reading rooms, 
sev ral pi intiiig j)ressos, and three weekly- m?w.sp;mers. 
( A«ve Sf. Arc. nf Scot, ^ Inverness f IJducat. Intpu'rt/, 
Scot. ; Purl. Paper, lK;i7,vol. 47.) 

As to charitable institutions, the most important are 
Ibi' infirmary and dispimsary. 'J’here .are no poor-rates 
in (lie ♦own or parish, the poor bi'ing supported by tlie 
chuici* collections, tiy special quarterly collections, and 
by tile produee (I'J2/. ) of certain sums heiiueathed for the 
purpose. There are two funds (;i,72t>/. and left 

lor tlie support (/f decayed honsehohh'rs ; also a fund 
( t-'T.lKid/.) lor the education of boys of the name of 
Mackintosh ; with sundry smaller sums in the hands of 
the magistrati'S. 

Maiiuracturcs, in the proper sense of tin* term, maybe 
said not to exist here, if we exci'pt those of linen, jdaid- 
ings, and woollen stuffs, and a small lieinp manufactory. 
]iriut ipaliy Ibr the mukirig of bagging, .sbip-biiildimr i- 
carried on to some extent. There are brewerres, distd- 
leii(‘s, and tan-works. With regard to trade, Inverness 
is the ctMilre of a cnstoni-honse district, which cmbrai'cd. 
in is.la, 7,'’)!)/ tons of sliipping, and ’0t> regi-teri-d ve>-»i. I- , 
tlie port tif Inverness possessing ab->ut liall t he v i * I-, 
and 2-3ds of the tonnage. While the town has regular 
traders, l)oth steamers and sailing smacks, to .Abmtleen, 
la ifh. London, Kc., on the K. coast ; sbehas also a similar 
coiiimuiiicaHon, by means of the ('aledonian ('anal, with 
<^la^go^v, Liverpool, &(' , on tlie W. coast ; ami also with 
Ireland. I'lie canal pa.sses within less than a inih‘ of tin' 
bor. ; and ('lachnaliarry (pop. .3n0), where it joins the 
Moray i’rith, is not more than a mile distant. There are 
thrc" liarb'.mrs, one of them for small eraft, near tlie 
(own. the others at the month of the river; while the 
can il wharfs at ('lachnaharry are also used fur the load- 
ing ami unloading of good.s. drain, at least oattm'al, used 
to be imported to Inverness ; but oats ar<‘ now exported 
to the amount <*f about 6,000 boll.s. Ch»al, almost tlie only 
kind of fuel used, is imported both from England and the 
I’ritli of I'orth. 'I'lie imports cotisist mmerally of the 
various articles which the demand of a^arge district of 
country rer|uires. I’he foreign imports consist of about 
.•■'OO tons ot hemp, and three or four cargoes of timber 
ami Archangel far. Invorne.ss has several fair.s ; Imt the 
Wool f.iir, in Hn* month of July, attended by all tin* prin- 
cipal ilighb'uid slieep farmers, as well as by wool staplers 
and agents from England and the S. of .Scotland, is tho 
nnmt eminent. EuHy 11)0, 000 stones of wool are annually 
p >ld at this market; while above the same number of 
sluM |> are aLo disposed of. The prices paid at thiifair 
.cenerally regulate Ihosi* of all the other markets iirthe 
‘cniitry. Tlicre are live banks in tin; bor,, ami a savings’ 
li.Tiik. 

Inverness is very ancient. In tho dth century it was 
• be < ipital of the Eictish kingdom, wheti .St. ('’olnmba of 
Iona went thither, nd ostinm Nesstr, with tho view of 
I oiu ci ting the I’ictish king to Cliri-stiaiiity. An .ancient 
c'lstle stood on a rising grouml !<’. of the town; but 
0 was destroyed in the 11th century by Malcolm III., 
nh.) hiult unotlier on a eommaiidmg eminence near 
he river, which continued to bo a royal fortress, till 

0 o'vii up, ill by tbo troops of tho Eretender, In- 

verness was erected into a royal bor. by I)avi<l I. ; and 
various ro\,d rliartcrs, comlrming or extending its piivl- 
i«Res, Uric -uiiMcqnently mniferred on it. The town wa.s 

I i'l'- ‘"■••'“'■t *»• plunder to the lords of the isles and 
no I. ,, chiefs. A monastery, lielongiiig to the 

•'ll k !■ nar.s, exist<*d in this place; but all traces of it 
‘•ivc disappeared. Tho citadel referred to 

1 I'u c a.v; constructed by (’romwell, was built in 1 (»;j2-.')7, 

■ ')! (lu; town, near the inoulb of the river. Eart of its 

I n' standing, (hilloden Moor, tlm scene of the 

' i Ue that decided tlie fate of the Ereteiider, (liarle.s 
fi-i't, Is within .3m. of the town. Since 174.3, great 
'iproveuionts have been ell'ceteii lieru. I’roviously to 
!,* ,)*, Irorn Edinburgh to inverne.s8 was con- 

If'rr* I 1740. the ruagistrates nil- 

, r ^ saddler to settle in, the hor. ; and in 1778 

by subscription, was first seen in the 

V regularly cleaning tho street* was 
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.adopted till about the beginning of the present century. 
Inverness is now, however, superior perhaps to any town 
»)f its size in .Scotland, as to nil the necessaries, eoinfi/rts, 
and luxuries of life. 'Elds bor. unites with I'orres, 
Fortro.se, and Nairne, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered voters, in ls;{<j-4(), 47.3, (Anderson's flif>/ilauds 
and Islands i Caledonia vol. i. ; .and tiio w’orks already 
referred to.) 

IN VERUUY, a royal and jiarl. bor, and par. of Scot- 
land, CO. Aberdi-en, in the angle formed by the conflu- 
ence of tho Don and IJry, 14 m. N.W. Aberdeen. Eop. 
of tow'n (1831 ), 01)4 ; of tow n and par., 2,0.}2. The itiliai). 
are chiefly agriculturists, there being only about 30 
w«.avers in the par. t'he Aberdeenshire Canal, begun 
in 1700, ;ind completed in 1807, commences in the tide- 
way of the harbour of Abindeeu, and terminates at Eort 
IMjihinstone, near Invernry. The entire length is IHx 
m. ; the surface width is 23 ft. ; the tlepfh 3| ft. : it has 
17 loots ; and its liighest level is 108 it, above low water- 
mark. Keilli Hall, the seat of the Earl of Kintore, who 
also bold.s the title of I.ord Invernry, is in the immediate 
vicinity of the bor. Arthur Johnston, editor of Uie Delicio! 
Poelarum Scotoruni, and wlio holds the next place to 
Buchanan among (ie Latin poets of Scotland, was born 
in the neigbbonrhuoil of Invernry in 1587. This bor. 
unites with Banff, (hdlen, Kintore, and Eetcrhead, in 
.sending a mem. to the 11. of (’. Registered votcTs in 
1 839-40, 94. (lioundary Reports : Ikauties of Scotland, iv. 
420.) 

IDNA. (See IlEnninF..s.) 

IONIAN ISLAND.S, a collection of 7 principal aikI 
many smaller islands on the W. and S. coasts of O recce, 
lying between the 30tli and 40th parallels of N. lut., ami 
between the 19th and 23d deg. of E. long., forming a 
republic under the protection of Oreat Britain. 'Die 
principal bslands, with their area, population, &c., are 
.as billows ; — 


1 

1 1 hUiiuIs. 

1 'I’otal Pop. in 

In * 

fcq. m. j 1 Peiuaifk. 

Aliens, 

vVc. 

Pop. to 
»<l. in. 

« 'orfu 

Oei'liiiloiiia 

8 . ml a M.mra - 
Ithaca 

O', eigo 

«7 

3S.S 

I.Vi 

ISO 

14 

1 Hi 

.34,8134 

9,1)97 

1,912 

4,16<i 

2,5(31 

29.H36 

2S..'3.a.a 

15, (.73 
S,09H 
4,702 
4,551 
2,50.-5 

y,so6 

930 
1,127 
190 
lOS 
.17 i 
22.1 

287 

1.S2 

22G 

MS 

219 

7.5 

I'j.'i 

'I'otal - j I,(i97 

110,:. If) 

95.71 5 I 

12,127 

186 



'Ehese islands, a more minute description of which will 
he found under their several heads, have, generally 
speaking, rugged irregular coasts, and a very uneven 
surface; barren rocks and heath-co\ ered hills form- 
ing nearly half their w liole contents. 'J'heii geological 
formation is chielly limestone, di.spos('d in highly in- 
clined strata, interinixi'd with grey foliated gypsum, and 
mas.si's of sandstone ; and there are few organic remains. 
'Ehe climate is mild, but subject to sudden ( h.ange-. T.‘ e 
sirocco, however, makes the heat oce.i.i.m.dlj opiire^Mve. 
and the thermometer in .summer frequently rises to 32'^ 
Reaum. Hurrleane.s (called lime borasctis) .and oarth- 
qu;ikes are frequent, esiiecially in Zante. Tliere fell, in 
1838, 49’0l inches rain. Fine spring.s of fresh water uie 
abund.rtit on most of the islands. 'Elie soil is more favour- 
able to grape cultivation tlian to the raising of corn ; and 
hence more than J of the surface available for tillage is 
laid out in currant-grounds, vineyards, and olive plant- 
atiou.s, which are all managed with considerable .skill. 
'Ehe laml is chiefly in the liands of small pr()])rietor.s, 
who h't it out to tenants on the metayer system, receiv- 
ing h.alf tho produce as rent. 

The fo#owing table has been said to.exhibit the eni- 
ploymeut of the surface, the nature and quantity of the 
produce, .and the. average market prices of the different 
articles in I8.3r,. (OjJ\ Tables.) 


Kind of Produce. 

Acres. 

Amount of 
I’rcHture. 

Aver. age Ptiee, 

Wheat 

Imliaii corn, b.ar- 
lev, 5tc. - 
Oats 

Plll.HC 

Olive oil t 

Witte 

Currants - 
Cotton 

Flax 

16,1.17 

.17.4.17 
.5,49-2 
4,5.10 
219, .139 
119,1.52 
l.-.,740 
1, 11 i 
L.IH) 

76,526 bush.* 

IS.5,660 — 

22.91.5 _ 

2,1..178 — 

11.1,219 barr. 
210.117 — 

17,950. KM) lbs. 
.t7,.5(;7 — 

74,9.13 — 

s. d, 

3 1 1 per bush. 

2 4 — 

I 8 — 

3 8J - 

4.5 3 per barr. 

II 4 - 

0 9.\ 

0 5| 

Total of l;md in 
crop 

Pasture land 

420.151 

41,960 

f OlivM .we most exten.Hively cul- 
tiv.ued ill Coi-fu, grapes in ('epha- 
loiua, .and currants in Zunte. ()uve8 

1 .-1 il ■■( mail.ilde 
, I oi 1 

4(' -,1 1 1 

lie re* 1 1 

Ur MiiiJJlr .1 1 1 

c., and currants inj 


* This xhould rcrt.-ilnly be quarters : it net, dw crup w.vs worth 
Utile more Uuin tlie vt-iHi. 

D 
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'I'iic livo stock -4111 the islmuU, in 183G, consisted of 
horses, |0,:iGG liorned cattle, yVjriO 8h<‘cp. and 
CH,S2G goats, a muober far Uk) small to moot the demands 
of the pop. : and hence, large quantities are annually 
imported from Albania and (Jrcece. The manufac- 
tures arc not important. Soap is made at Corfu and 
Zante, and the value of the quantity exported, in 18:», 
is orticially estimated at earthenware, sflk 

shawls, goat-hair carpets, coarse blankets, linen cloths, 
and sacking are also made to some extent. 1 he islands, 
however, enjoy a con.‘'iderahlo share of the commerce 
of the MiHiiterranean, owing to their cqnvcuient situ- 
ation for the supply of the neighbouring continent. 
They import wheat and other grain ; chiefly from 
Odessa, silks, cotton, and woollen fabrics, cured fish, 
British hardware, and colonial produce, the total value 
of wliich amounted, in lK:i8,to:i42..32G/. ; and in the same 
year, they exporti'd isiaml produce and manut^tures 
(olive-oil, currants, w ine, valonia, cotton, salt, soUp, and 
woven fabric.s) to the amount of Cr.9,58H/. The com- 
merce of the islands is cramjied by the high duties laid 
on exported artich*s. Their commercial relations will be 
Ix’.st understood bs' the subjoined account of the entries 
and clearances of shipping in 18:18. % 


countries. 

1 liiw.iril.*:. 

Outwarils. 


141.-., 2.10 tom 

1. 11.1.07 ton* 


- — 

.in, 200 — 


. - 

37,419 — 

lliK-i.in 

1.V..1IIS — 

— 

hroncli 

. 1 101 — 

inl — 

.ViMpuIitan 

. , .",1.00 — 

3,168 _ 

jr.iji.it -t.itf' - 


1,29.8 — 



‘2,60t — 


— 

4(..‘-U4 — 

ri’;nki>h 


.1.1.17 — 

(Aft CtilLTS 

l.Mfi — 

2, tot; _ 

1 'lot 111 

V.VJ,.M2 — 

i 27.3,001 - 


Those islands pos.^e.ss few manufactures properly so 
termed. The wives of tlu; villani or peasants spin .and 
weave a coarse kind of w<iolh n cloth, sutlicicnt in gre.at 
p.art for the u«e uftheir fainilies. A little soap is made 
at (airfu and Zante. 'I'lie latter iiianufaetun-s a consider- 
able quantity of silk gros-de-Naplcs and liandkercliicfs ; 
tlie art of dying, liowcver, is too little studi«*d, and the 
e.sta»>lishim'ht> are on too small a scale. Tl»e pe.isantry, 
in general, are la/y, v.vin. <lelighting in disnlay, .and very 
superstitious, 'ri.ose of Zante and (.’eplialonia are more? 
i-nlustrions tinui the (,’ortiotes ; in the (irst. particula. ly, 
tlieir superior coudition is probably to be .iseribed, in 
])art at least, to the tact that the nobles re-.ido on their 
estates, and contribute !•>’ their t-xainple to stimulate 
indu.strs'. lu <-’<!rfn. the taste for th** city lile, whicli pr<‘- 
vailcd in the time of tlu; Wneftan governiueiit, still 
operatt ■ to a great degree. 'I'lif (’orliote proprietor re- 
8idc.>> but little in his villa ; lii.s land is negliM ted, while he 
continues m tin- practice of his forefather.-, who preferred 
wat'jhitig op{»ortuaitios at the scat of a corrupt gov«;ru- 
meut,to improving their fortunes by the more legitimate 
means of lionunrable c.xertion and attention to tlieir 
patrimony. In this respect, iiowever. a material change 
for the hetti r l.a-: taktin place witliin the l.cU thirty years. 

q'lie go.ernment of these islanils, since 1^17, has been 
vesteif in the liigh commissioner (who re)»rcseiits tlu* 
sovereign of (Ireat Britain*, the senate, and tlie legisla- 
tive. assembly, which have j'lintly (he title of the “ par- 
liament of the Ionian i-iands.” i'he legislativi; a.sseinbly 
consists of 10 meins.. 'JU of wliom arc ilcclcd liy tlie 
syneleta*, or noble.s of the diifi-rent islands, (/'orfii, Ce- 
phalonia, .and Zante returning 7 each, Santa Maura 4, 
and the thrci* smaller i.sland.s sending 4 among thorn : 
the other J 1 are styled inirc^nl, being otJii'cr.s appointed 
by tlu; liigli c.ommis.sioner. This assembly cleC-s it.s own 
otKt:er.s, ll.xes tlu; amount of tlu; supiilii-s, and has the 
power f>f originating new laws. 'I'hc senate, eon.sisting 
of .'i inems., is ch-cted by the legislative a.s.seinbly out of 
their own nutnlrer ; but Uu* pre.sident is nominated by 
the commissioner, who likt^i.se confirms the election of 
the rest. This body is legislative, so far that it has a 
veto on the prococilings ol the assembly ; but its cld4*f 
busine.s.s is to regulate affairs during the recess of the 
legislative body, to decide, on matters hubmilted to it by 
the commissioiuT, .and to nominate the ollie. rs under 
the general governTm;nt, subject to the approbation of 
the commissioner. The assembly and .senate art; elected 
for five ye..'ir.s ; birt m.-iy be dissolved at an earlier period, 
either by the sovereign or his representative, with whom 
ultimately r«;.st.s the confirmation, or veto, of every mea- 
sure, appointmi'iit, or proceeding of the general or Itjc.il 
government. The separate isl.intls, likewist*, have e;ich 
a council of .'i rneins., selected out tif a list of 10, fur- 
nislxHl by the syncUlce, besides whom other active 
functionaries are nominated by the senate to act ;w an 
executive bonly. 1'be judicial power is bulged in ;• su- 
preme court at (;orfu, coir.prislng 4 ordinary and 2 
extraordinary mems,, the latter being tin* commissioner 
and the president of the senate : of the former, two are 


native lonians, nomhiatcd by the senate, and two n}« 
apiM»inted by the roinrni.ssioner, who may bi; either loni- 
ans or British subjects. The ordinary meins, decide 
common cause.s, and, in case of difference of opinion, ap- 
peal to the extraordinary inem.s. Subordinate to this 
court are four trlbuuabs on each island, making 21 in tho 
whole, and under these again are justice-of-peaee courts 
for minor offences and small civil suits ; but the senato 
and iiigh commissioner may reverse every decision what- 
ever, if they tliink projier. The sanitd, or health-esta- 
blishment, the police, and the army, are under the sole 
diriH-tion of tlie high commissioner. The public press 
is, likewise, under tho immediate control of tho com- 
missioner and senhtc. Tlie religious establishment con- 
sists of an archbishop and bishops, with the vicars or 
curates of the (Ireek church, which is the dominant sei't. 
Full liberty, however, is given to tlie adherents of the 
Uom. (’atlu)lio, Brotest.ant, and other creeds. 

The revenues of the Ionian islands afe prineipally de- 
rived from export duties on oil and curraut.s of l‘t^ per 
cenr. on wine of (i pi’r cent., and on snaj) of H p(>r cent. 
ad valoron. Tho duties on imported mercliaiidi.se .an; 
r<*gulatod by a tarilf, and all articies not specifically in- 
cluded in it pay an nd valoron duty of 7 and 8 per cent. 
'I'lx're are no direct taxes. Tlie following is an ollieial 
stati'inent of the revenue and expenditure in tlicsc l.slands 
during 1 h37 . — 
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Owing to tin; want of an etlicient police, and to the 
gro.s.s corruption of the Venetian government, untltT 
which itnpunily might be secured for fix' fouh .st crimes, 
the st.Ue of sociily in tin* Ionian i.slands. when they 
were placed under tin* legis of Kngland, wa.s as had 
as eaa lx* iinagined. 'I'lx; iuliahitants were ,'it oiiee 
l.izy. Ignorant, supersl itious, cowardly, vindicrivt* and 
blood-thirsty. P<*ijnry was so common, as hardly to 
e’:cit« atttmrion. ;iiid a-sas.-inati^m W'as more freijiient 
tlian in any oilier country, Corsica not excepted. But 
under the vigorous and equal governtnent of fJrcat 
Britain, a greatfi.diange for the better lias bef'n efiocted ; 
ass.assination is now eoinparatively r.are, and the inha- 
bitant.s ar<* beginning to a[>preci;itc the advantages of 
honesty, fair -4b*aling, and industry. 

Kdueati^m in tlie.se islands has been progressively 
im[)roving sinc<; the efforts of the Karl of (Julldford first 
gave the irnpul.se to the government and inhab. At 
Corfu there i.s a univ<*r8ity support(*d by the govern- 
ment, in which instruetion is furnibh(*d by competent 
prob'ssors in cla.ssic tl and scieidilic subjects ; and the 
san#' town (vmtains an ecclesiastical seminary for young 
ineti intending to <>nter tlx; pric*sthood of the Greek 
church. Kai'h of the isl.and.s ha.s a “secondary” school 
for instruction in the Greek, Italian, and English lan- 
guages, w riting, aritlinx*lic, Ac., and in tho chief town 
of e.aeh M.iml there is a central school for tf;aching read- 
ing, writing, .and arithmetic. District schools are esta- 
blished in m.any parts of all the i.slands. The whole 
♦ diicition.il <*,st;iblJ.Hhment is under the direction <if a 
commission of ]>ublic. instruction, and the Ionian govern- 
rai .it makes large annual grants for building school- 
rooms, providing bfioks, slates, Ac. 

'fix; only coins properly belonging to the Ionian 
island.-, are a silver 3d. piece and a copner cent ; but 
tho.sfi mostly in circulation are Spanish uoubloons and 
dollar.s, and \h*nciian dollars, received in nnytnent for 
the produce exiinrtcd to Spain and Italy. British silver 
coins are aim) f)cc;i.sion.'illy met with. The chief stinxl- 
ard of weight is the imperial troy- pound of 5,7fi0 grains ; 
24 of these gr.ains make a calco ; 20 calcl m-ake an ounce, 
.and 12 ounces emiqiosf; a lihhra sotlile. 'J’lie lihbrd grosse 
is equivalent to tho pound avoirdupois, and 100 of the.m; 
poiimls inak^ a /aloifo. Tho English yard Is the stand- 
ard Jlm*ar me.i.sure ; 51 yards m.ako a camico, 220 y.nds 
a studio, arxl I,7fi0 yarils a mile. The gallon (equivalent 
to the English gallon) contains H dicotdi. 

'J’ho Ionian I.slands are frequently mentioned in the 
ancient history of Greece, but only as dcta<’hed govern- 
ments, and not under their colloctlvo form. A'b'^ 
having repeatedly changed masters during the niidd'<* 
agc.s they at length became ,the possession of the ' 
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netians early In tho Ifith century. They were thence- 
forward governed by an Italian proconsul ; the Italian 
language was generally Introduced into public acts 
and among the nobles ; and Corfu was made the chief 
arsenal and port of the Venetian navy. In this state tho 
islands continued till 1797, when they were seized by 
the French, who were confirmed in their possession 
by the treaty of Campo Formio. Two years afterwards 
they were taken by the Russians and Turks, and de- 
clared an indepenrfent republic, uod<?r their joint pro- 
tection, Tho treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, restored them 
once more to the French, who retained them till 1814, 
wlien they were yielded to the English. By the arrange- 
iiK'ots of the Congress of Vienna they were constitutcil 
a republic, and placed under the protection of Great 
Britain. The constitutional rode was drawn no and 
ratified hy tho British government in July, 1817. {Tables 
of Rev.; Pop. Supul., p. vll. ; Pari. Rep., 1817-20.; 
Priv. Off- ficp- ; Turiter's Levant, i. 99— 10(». ; and 
J>. rgess's Levant, vol. i.) • 

IRSAMBOUL. {See NeniA.) 

ITSWICH, a pari, and niun. bor., river-port, and town 
of England, cap. co. Suffolk, on the Orwell, 40 m. 
S. Norwich, and 63 m. N.E, London ; lat. .'>2'^ 4' N., 
Jong, l'^ .V K. Area of pari, bor., which includes 12 <'ntire 
D.irs. and parts of 6 others, 7,020 acres. Pop., in 1841, 
The town oceiipies the foot of a range of hills 
;.>iailiially sloping to the river, whirli Is navigable np to 
tins j)oint hy vessels of 200 tons, and is crossed by a hand- 
some iron bridge. 'I'lie streets arc; irregularly built; and 
for the mo.st part narrow ; but some of them, which are 
iK'w or have been recently widened, consist of neat .ami 
substantial buildings. On the whole, although contain- 
ing a great many old-fashioned houses, the town presents 
a lloiiri.^hing appearance, and is not ojjly iini)roving, but 
rapidly extending. It is lighted, chiefly with gas, ami tl>e 
streets .are either paved or macadamised. {Mun. Bound. 
Rtp.) There are 12 par. churches, none very remark- 
able for architectural beauty, and several places of wor- 
shiji for dissenters. The, other public buildings are, tlie 
town-liall ; the shire-hall *, the custom-house, a respect- 
.able brick structure on the tpiay ; a c«mmo<lic>us market- 
house, erected iu 1811 ; the corn exchange ; tire co. gaol, 
said to 1)0 very well regulated ; tho l.)or. gaol ; and the 
town library, kept, as well as the grammar-school, in an 
old huilding once a monastery of Black I'ri.ars. Tiie 
grammar school, wliich was intended by its fouudt'r, 
C.irciinal Wolsey, to form part of a college preparatory to 
Christ-cliurch, Oxford, was chartered hy Queen Eiizahetli 
in l.'ifi.'). The master receives, for tlie instruction of .'ll) 
free tioys (sons of freemen), a salary of l.oO/. a year and a 
dwelling-house, and he is allowed to take boarders. A 
charity school, for maintiuning, clothing, uiul educating BJ 
poor eliildren, two national .sciiool.x, and a Lancastrian 
school, furni.slied instruction, in 18.3-4, to upwards of 600 
children ; and .Sunday schools are attached to most of the 
eluirches and all the cliapels. An in.s^ieution for tlie 
suftport of widows and orphans of poor clergymen wa.s 
e.stabli.shed in 1704 ; and there are several almshouses. 
Two weekly papers are published iu the town. 

Ipswich formerly enjoyed a considerable share in the 
woollen and coarse linen trade; but manufacturing is 
now all hut extinct, tlie traiie in this district having been 
nearly annihilated by the cheaper goods made in the 
North. One manufacturer employs six loom.s iu making 
Cotton checks and cloth.s for s.iilors’ shirts ; and there is 
one sacking weaver. The town has no spinning Ihc- 
torios ; but small quantities of yarn are spun fur the 
Norwich weavers. The pre.sent industrial cstabll.shment8 
comprise two extemsive iron foundries, a snufl'-mill, 
a soiip-work which produced, in 18.39, 760,22Hlbs. hard 
fioaj), brewerie.s, and two ship-building yards, with 
accommodations for constructing merchantmen of the 
largest size. Tho principal business of tho town 
consrsts in tho corn and coal trade. In I83.S, 168,6-15 
qrs. ()( oorri and grain (chiefly wheat and nitilt), ex- 
‘•nisivc of 57,6113 cwts of meal and flour, were exported 
>cnc’o to London and other parts of the kingdom; 
•mu upwards of 40,000 chaldrons of coal are annually 
^q>ortcd and supplied by tho Stowmarkot Canal to the 
im ^ ^ general foreign tr.ade of some 

, ospeci.'illy in Norw.ay timber, is carried on. 

ii'-Kw., belonged to tlie port 154 vessels, of 

;• «) tons burden, aiid tho gross customs’ duties, in 
with’ to 4l,8.‘)7/, Constant communication 

■irri takes place by means of steam -packets, 
c(Mir *”^' leaving on alternate days; and tho intcr- 
1 , ..,''*;' "^.V* still more facilitated, as soon as tho 
t ^ Railway shall have hceif completed. 

'I'nf,/! R Municipal Bound. Itepvrts ; 

Bcv.,Pop.,ffc.) 

bv K first ch.irter of.which was granted 
amicjirif iV. !*'’ ^''^'dirmed by siib.ieqiifnt monarchs, 
iNly ■ 


been used for election purposes.” (Mun, Report.) The 

} > resent municipal otfieers are, 10 aldermen, one of whom 
s mayor, and 30 councillors ; the bor. being divided into 
a wards, and having a commission of the peace, under a 
recorder, (’orporatlon revenue in 18.39, 4,828/. A court 
for the recovery of small debts is held every Tuesday. 
Ipswich has scut 2 mems, to the H. of (’. since the 
reign of Kdward L, tlie franchise, till the passing of the 
Reform Act, being vested in freemen (by birth, servitude, 
gift, or purchase) not receiving alms. The boundaries 
of the old bor. have not been changed. Registered 
electors, in 1842-3, 1,685, 

Tho ancient name of tho town was Gyppcnsmich, derived 
from its proximity to the confluence ot the Gipping (now 
converted into a canal) with the Orwell. Its antiquity 
is proved by its destruction, in 991, by the Dane.s. In 
tho reign of Kdward the (’onles.sor it crom prised 800 bur- 
gesses. William the Conqueror erected a castle for its 
protection. Its ancient corporate privileges included 
admiralty jurisdiction over the river and port of Har- 
wich, which was long subordinate to Ipswich, and an 
exemption from serving on co. juries or holding co. offices. 
During the 13th and 14th centuries, this town seems to 
have l)Ceii a favourffc resort of monks and clergymen, 
there being at that period not fewer than 21 churches 
and 6 religions houses. (Kirht/s Suffolk Traveller ; Acc. 
of Ip.'iivicfi i Mun. Bound. Rep. ; Mun. Corp. Rep.) 

IRELAND, a large and important i.sland of 
Europe, in the N. Atlantic Ocean, it is situated 
to the W. of Great Rritain, being separated from 
the latter by St. (ieorge’.s Channel on the S.,thc 
Iri.sh Sea iti the middle, and the N. channel on 
the N. : the distance from St. David’s Head, in 
S. Wales, acro.ss St. George’s Channel, to Carn- 
sore Point, in Ireland, is about 47 ni.; the distance 
from Holyhead, in N. Wales, acro.ss the S. border 
of the Iri.sh Sea, to Dublin, about 55 m. ; and 
the di.stancc from the Mull of Cantire, across 
the N. channel, to the opposite coast of Ire- 
land, about 13^ m. And besides it-s proximity 
to England, Ireland has been long politically 
connected with that part of tho empire; and 
since 18(M), when its separate legislature was 
merged in the imperial ])arliamer)t, it has formed 
a principal portion of the Lnitecl Kingdom of 
Great Rritain and Ireland. 

Ireland was called by Aristotle and Strabo 
lernei’hf^t,), by Cji'sar.'l'acitus, and Pliny, ///6cr- 
nia, and by rilela and others, Juverna ; these 
names being obviously derived from its native 
or aboriginal name of Ir, Eri, or Erin, whence 
also the modern name has been deduced. (Cc/- 
larii Drbis Antitjui, i. 449.) 

Ireland is situated between the p.amllels of 
51° ”5' and .5.5° 23' N. Lit., and of (i° and H° WL 
long. It is of a rhomhoidal tigiirc ; and though 
more compact than Great ilrilain, is deeply in- 
dented, particularly on its S. W. and N. coasts, 
with bays and arms of the sea. Its greatest 
length from Urow Head, in Cork, to Fair Head, 
in Antrim, is about 306 m. ; and its greatest 
breadth from the W. coast of Mayo to the FI. 
coast of Down, is about 182 in.; but in other 
places tl^ breadth is much less, and there is no 
part of Ireland above 50 or 55 m. from the sea. 
Its area is estimated at 32,512 sq. m., of which 
98.5 sq. in. arc water. • 

Face if the Country. — As cnntra.stod with ScotLiud, or 
even tho greater part of England, Ireland may be said to 
be a flat enuntry. Still, however, tho surface is in most 
parts much diversified ; and even where it is quite flat, 
the prospect is generally bounded hy hills or mountains 
iu tlie distance. With tiic exeention of tlie Devil’s-hit 
and Sliebhioom mountains, wliieri run N.R. and S.W. 
for about 30 m., intersecting Tipperary, and dividing 
King’s and Queen’s Coimtie.s, most of the other inoun- 
t.'dns In Ireland are pareellod out into groups, or form 
only short chains. Tho prineip.al group is situated in tho 
S.W. corner of tho island, in tho cos. Kerry and Cork, 
adjoining the celebrated lakes of Killarncy. Gurrane 
Tual, in Macgillicuddy’s Iteeks, in titis group, the highest 
mountain in Ireland, h.as an ele’ n'.t -i of ,3,404 ft. above 
the .sea. The Wicklow mountains, in the co. Wicklow-, 
on the K. coast of the island, cover .i < . n-iderable area ; 
I/Ugnaqiiilla, the highest, is about .3,0(K)fL above the sea. 
.Some of the glens in tin's mouuLun group are eelebrated 
for their beauty. Tlie Aloiinio mountains, in tlie 8. part 
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of the 00 . Down, aro also of consi<l(‘rahle extent ; and 
some of their peaks attain to an eh?vatloa of above 2,700 ft. 
'I'lie mountains of Donegal, ajul tbo.se in the N. parts of 
Loitrini ami Sligo, and in the \V. parts of Mayo and Gal- 
way, constitute a formidable barrier along the N.W. and 
the Ricater part of the W. coast, and serve at once to 
attract tiic moisture trouglit born tbe Atljmtic, and to 
break tlu: fury oflhesturms from that (luartor. Some? of 
fhe Irisli mountains are rugged and precipitous ; but the 
greater number arc smootli ;u\d rounded, admitting of 
eiiltivation a consiibn-able way up tlicir sides, and .some- 
times to their tery summits. 

Tim central pm tiim of In-land con.sists of a vast tract 
of level land, broken in soim* j)l.iccs by a few undiilating 
bill ranges ; but f u' a great part of its extent nc'arly an 
utiinterrupted flat, extending in some parts, as between 
Dubliii aiul tb(‘ Hay of (iaUvay, quite from sea to sea. 
This ;.;re;U level consists j>artly of rich cultivated^ land ; 
but it also coinurises a vast extent of bog, i»avtlv in 
Kildare, King's County, and Hoscommon, and p.irtiy in 
Mouth. \V<'c-tmeath, ainl (Queen's County. Thongli not 
contiuiious, tlu‘>e bogs diller but little in elevation ; and 
being in many parts separated onlv by narrow rid.jp's of 
illy iaud, they have received the conimon appcll.vtiou of 
the liog of .\Ilen. .Several rivers have their sources in 
Lhi', bog, the highe.vt part of which maybe ('levaf»‘tl about 
•jS') ft. ah;)\o llic level of tin' .sea. 'I’licrf' are scvcr.al v»Ty 
e.xteii-ive b'vol.s in other parbs of the ctamtry ; and some 
of them, p inicubuly in ’ripjicrary and Limerick, arc not 
ititerioi m f.'rlility to any bind in the empire. 

Irelaml L ^ei y’uell watered, haAing to boast of an no- 
usual number of rivers and lakes. At theliead of Uic former 
i.i tin* Shannon, wliicli, as a chantu l of internal comnumi- 
cation, is not inferior, if it he not sujterior, to any otlier 
river in the United Kingdom, Kxcepting tiie Shannon 
and, p( rhaps. the Kmi*. tiiere is no river of any eonse- 
quence honing westward. The lilackwater, .Suir, Xore, 
and Harrow, all considerable stream.s j .and the Lee and 
Han.dun, which, though nvach .smaller, have a good deal 
of commercial importance, pour their water.s into the 
Atliintie on the S. corst ; the Sl.aney, Litley. Hoyne, .Ve. 
discharge tlieinsflves into St. (Jcorgi;’s tdianncl and tin- 
Irish Sea ; and the IJann and Foyle liave their mouths on 
tiioN. coast, d'he Shannon, after risin.- a*- the h is>' nftli, 
Culkeagh niount.iin, in CUtcr, rul■^ mh. o h » li.- « .-hi i .• 
of the isl and, traversing, or, rather, expanding into the 
l.ikes :\llen, Ilei'. Derg, Xrc. ; and, after nearly in.sail.iting 
the mov. < 'onnaugiU and co. C lai'*, fills info the .-Mlanf 'O, 
l.iy ill! a‘<tu try ofgi'eaf length and width. 'I'hib line river is 
navigable f .ir 21 1 m.. or tliroughouf its < )»tire course, ex- 
cept about fioi-/ jT). a!) >ve I.uugli Alien. (Srt' Suu.nnon.) 
'I'hc iltaekuater or f '»roadw.a< r is the cluef ri\er of 
Munster: it rises on fhe coni' e!.s of i.imerick and 
Ki-rry, and sooti a>sume.s an 1'. direction, which it 
gi‘ lerally prcserve.s till .about a dozen m. froin Its 
iiioutij, when it t'lrns suddiuly and talks into the 
fjeeau r.t Vouelia.! liarbour. It.s cmir.se may he l^•.(lm.lle<l 
at uinml KHim. 'i'lie ii<le ri.st-s high as Cappixpiin, to 
which point it is navigable. M.dlow, Fcrnioy, Lismore, 
and Vougbal, are on its b.ank.s. The Suir riae.s in (he 
Slieidikmin mountains, anii ha.s generally a S. course till 
itajiproaches tlie Koock-ine-le-down range of hills, which 
eeparates its basin from that of the Black water. It then 
turns F., and ultimately falks, together with tlie Ikirrow, 
into the je.'tuary termed Waterford harbour. In a com- 
mercial p'dnt of view', this is one <d the most valuable 
rivers of Ireland \'cssels of .bOO tons come up it to Wa- 
terford ; be.sides which city, Carriek, Clonmel, < 'ahir,.‘tc. 
are sitiMied on if. The Barrow Is ileci'ledly the most im- 
portant of fhe Iri.sli river.s, alter the Shannon : it ha.s been 
elsewhere (lescribed ( Vbil. I. p. .101,). 'I’lm Nore, Its chief 
trilmtarv, Imhis its course lii'tween the Barrow and tlie 
Suir: it ha.s a general direction S.S.JL, rufoing jiast 
Kilkenny. Thoniastown, and IrMiislioge. It i.s navig.ahh* 
for Coiisi'ierable vessels to the latter place, and for bargc'.s 
to 'I'hom.ast'iwn. 'I'he .Si.iney, like the two foregoing 
river.'S, ha.s in general a S.K. course; it rises at the 
foot of Mount Lugnaijuill.'^ co. Wicklow, an<l (.alls into 
the arm of the sea termed W exford I laven. W'exford, 
Knni.scorthy, Newtown Barry, Tullogh, ike. are hnllt on 
it: It is n.avigable for barges as far as Knnkscorthy, The 
l.ee atid the Bandon have liotli an R. course ; the forun r, 
on which (.'ork is situated, i.s navigable to that city for 
vessels of from 1.10to20f) tons ; the Bandon lia.s its rnontli 
in Kiie.ale li.arboiir. The Boyne, celebrated in Irish his- 
tory, h.is been els»*wiiere noticed ( Vol. I. p. 'Rhe 

Lilfcy is remarkalde only as the river on which tin; nu tro- 1 
polls i,s situateil. 'I'he Upper Bann rise.s near the Mour.ue j 
mountains, arnl riiiKs into Lough Xc.'igh, which receives 
several other large streain.s. 'J'he outlet of this lake 
is the Lower Bann. whii Ii ha** a N, eonr.-e to its mouth, 

^ m. below U'lbTuine, to v. hicli j'oint firdy it is navi- 
gable for ho.U.s, .11, d that witii ditfic ilfy, fvMni tl.e rapi.tity 
of its enrren'. If- salmon aod eel iisherie.s are highly 
imjiortanl ami v.'ilii lMc. 'I'be hirmed l.y fhecoii- 

fliieuce of sev'T.iI . t reams ne.o' .Sii ,.i,an<*, nms generally 
N.N.E., and ilisch;-rges itself into I.ough F.iyie, .Str.i- I 
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bane, lafford, St. Johnstone, and Londonderry are on 
the Foyle, which is navigable to tlm latter city for the 
largest class of merchantmen, and to St. Johnstone for 
barges. The Frnc, Arrow, Moy, Kcnmare, itc, reipiirc 
no particular imtice. 

Ireland is more remarkable for the number and extent 
of her lake.s, or, as they are there called, Untf^hs, than either 
Scotland or England, tliough they must, ]»crhaps, in ge- 
neral, yield to those of the sister isl.and in point ofjiictu- 
resq tie beauty. Lough Nt‘agh,in Ulster (whicli see), ranks 
pretty high among the .secondary Kuroiiean lakes, inasmuch 
as it exti'ndsover about 100,000 acres. Lough Erne, co. 
Fermanagh, consists of two consideralde lakes, connected 
by a winding strait, on an i.sland iti which the town of 
Enniskillen is built, lioth tliose lake.s are full of islands, 
some large jind thiekly inhabited, many well wooded, 
and tlie wdiole so disposed, and aeeomjianied by sueh a 
iliversity of coast, as to form avast number of rich and 
intere.sting prospects. Loughs Uorrib, Mask, and (he 
lake|^ of Killaniev, .so celebrated for their surrounding 
scenery, are the other princijial lakes, {See Kiu.aunkv.) 
The total exti'ut of the lakes lius been estimated, as 
a!re;idy seen, ;it acres ; of which, :V2,'l7 l acri's aro 

inclwded in Leinster, 4t,'!rcj in Miinsti'r, lH;),7bt5 in Ul- 
.stcr, and llU.-lV? in Utinn uight. 

'Bhc term lough isaisoofti'ii applied in Ireland toarma 
of the se.a nearly enclosed on all sides by the land, and 
frequently forming commodious harbours. Of these, the 
most c<'lebrat“.I ate Loughs l'’(iyle and Swilly on the N., 
and Belfast .and .Strangforil on tin; E.. I'o.ast. 

Tlie Irish t 'la.-^t. particidarly on the W. .and S.W., Jj* 
deeply indemed with numerous bays, gulphs, and arms of 
the ocean, f'lrming some noble havens. Ireland has been 
v.igiiely .said t(» posses.s, in .all. bl iiarhours for the largest 
ships, 17 fur frigates, and from 30 to 40 for coa.sting 
ve.ssels, imlcpendent of at least 24 goial sumini'r road- 
steads, 'Blie principal ink ts of the sea on the W. coast 
are I )oimgal,.Sligo,Killal.i,(.’lew,Giihv ay, 'I'ralec, Brandon, 
Dingle, Hantry (a matchh-ss b.ty) and Dunm.'tnus bays, 
anil the .'P.stuaries of the .Sliannon .anil Kenmare ; and on 
the .S. the liarho!ir.s of Cork (one of the finest in Europe), 
W.iterlbrd, Dungarvaii. Voughal.and the bays of Uourt- 
mackslieny, (’ioghnakilty. SiC. 'fhe K. coast has no good 
harbour ; the jn incip.il inlets on that side being, ('xclii- 
.si\<‘ of Eoiigh.s Strangforil and Belfa.st, the bays of Dub- 
lin, Dundalk, and Dundruni.and Wexfirrd Haven. '^I’he 
I iiief Irish Ivadl imls are, Dunmore Head (w hieh, exclu- 
sive of a b'W insignificant isl.ands, is the most W. jioint 
of Eurojie) and Arhil Head, on the W. coast; Gape 
(..'Icar, on the S., (kimsore Point, on the S. IL, and Fair 
and Malin Heads, on the N. A gwat number of small 
I isbind.s ami i.slet.s belong to Ireland, which lie chiefly 
along i s W. ci.ast. 'I’hcv are of little importance: tho 
largest are .Ai hil, Clare, N. and S. Arran, Valentin, and 
Baehlin (the Hicina of Ptolemy), on the N.IL coast. 

The (ihnatc is more temperate .and cqu.able than (hat 
of other j'avts^ Europe in tl»e same hit. The lu'at of 
summer is less opi>rehbive, and the cold of W'inter h'ss 
severe; and, when anything lik(> immoderately hot or 
eidil we-ither takes jthace, it lasts for a much sliorter time, 
'fhe great defect of the climate of Ireland is excess of 
humidity: not only is rain more frequent tlian in Eng- 
bui'l, hut the atmosjihore, when tiierr- is no rain, is 
largely imj»regnat« d w ilh moisture, 'I'h is circumstance, 
the result of the in.sul.ir position of Ireland, and of the 
jtrevalence of W. winiks for three fourths of the year, 
arq^unts for the gri-ater verdure of the country, and 
for (lie trees continuing In leaf much longer than in 
Engl.'ind. In the driest seasons, Ireland rarely suirers 
froiri drought, hut the crops arc often injured by too 
iDUih wet. “ It is a common saying in Ireland, that the 
very driest summers never hurt the land; for, although 
the eoru .and gra.S3 upon the high and dry grounds may 
get Jiarm, nevertheless the country hi general gets more 
goofi than iiurt by it: and when any dearth* fall out to 
l)f In Ireland, they arc not caused through Immoderate 
heat and drought, as in most other countries, but through 
toil much wet, and excessive rains.'’ ( lioate's Nat. Hint- of 
I Ireland, P!7.,cd. iri.’i2.) Hence, Ireland is naturally mucli 
I better .idajitcd for a grazing than for an agricultural coun- 
try; a peculiarity noticed by Giraldus Cambrensls, in h'S 
Tnpop. Uihrrniie, who says that it is more fruitful of jais- 
ture tfian of fruit, and of straw than of grain. Vascuis Ui- 
yarn (jt/litri fruf^ihus. ^ratninc qudm frrnno /a'cnndtor 
oil hisuln. It limy also be worth mentioning, that tlm 
.siijieriorlty of Irel.uid .ns a jm.storal country was wc'l 
known to the anciciits. Cu/i, says Poinponlus Mcb’ 
ad mnturanda seyniui tnajni ; vnutn adeo Itixuno * 
/trr/iis, rtntn’u fix mndd, sed ciiatn dtUcibuSy ut SC 
f.arte diri pceora itnplcanf. ( I)e Situ Orhis, Hh. B',' 

K 0.) It Is alleged tnat the atmosphere is less hunnij 
now than formi'riy ; and this is only what wo shoulu 
tie Inctim il, d priori, to infer, from the cutting down 
of the woods, ;ind the grimt extension of cultivftjom 
VV’ere ilraiiiage as extenHively practised in Ireland 
hi Eri'.dand, the re can be little doubt 'that tho clinoi o 
would b“ -Still farther ijoproved ; though, from the 1“" 
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T,ilion of Iroland in respect of the Atlantic, it must 
necessarily bo always distinguished for humidity. The 
average quantity of rain in a series of years was found to 
be inelies annually in (.'ork, and 31 in Derry. The 
changes of tin; si'asons, and of the weather generally, 
are a good deal more uiu'ertain oven than in England; 
mid the business of agriculture is proportionally ha^ard- 
Thunderstorms are less frequent and destructive 
in Ireland than in J3ritaiii. The mean temp, of the N. 
of Ireland is aliout of the rrflddle 50*^, and of the S. 
r)2 " Fjilir. Its range at Dublin has been found to be be- 
twtH'U 1-1^^ Tity and Hl'J TjO', the m<‘an being about 41P. 
reaches, grapes, and most other southern fruits do not 
ripen without inurii care and attention ; but tlm broad- 
icavetl inyrth- grows luxuriantly in the S. counties and 
tlie arbutus is not native to any other country so remote 
from the equator. 

dhe geu/ogy of Ireland differs greatly from that of 
I'highuul, and in a gciH'ral point of view rather r<?.s(*«iblcs 
that of France; Ireland being, like tin; latter, a basin 
surroun<le<l by mountains of a primary or transition clia- 
raeter. Tlic Aloutne mountains, and others in the N.F., 
are eoinpnsf'd chi<“tli' of graidte, mica-slate, grauwacki*, 
()orpliyry, I've., similar to the mountain ranges on the 
opposite Scott isli coast. Dranite prevails in the VVirk- 
K»\v mountains, and it is found, togidlier witli gncLss, 
niiea-slate, hornblende, quartz, old red sandstone, Scr., in 
IVIayo, and otlu'f jiarts of the VV. riay-slat<‘, fehpar, 
primitive greeiistrnn*. and limestone, are the other chii f 
jirmary and tr.oi ui'Oi rocks. Tnnu'stone is a very pr*'- 
I ii. Ill iiM iii illiiu, it being lound over the whole country, 
except in a few of the N. ami W. counties; in many 
places sandstone protrudes through it in tin* form of 
kmdi.s. In tin* N., (he trap-Iield of Antrim, tlie largest 
basaltic formation In Juiroiic. extends over an area 
of HOO sq. ni., and piesents, in the (liant’s Causeway, 
itr., the tiiiest speeimciis of columnar basalt. No ter- 
ti.iry beds, eonlaiidng .shell-., Ae,, likt; those of the l.oi 
don and Paris basins, have been diseuvi'red ; but tl 
limestone, in most parts abounds witli fossil rc'uiains. 
t 'oal, that nK).st valuahli* of fo.^sil.s, is found in tin* S. and 
K. The principal eoal-liehl is (hat of Kilkenny, whicli 
re^ts, like t!u' great coal l‘orinations of I',nglaiui, upon 
mountain liuie.stone ; the other eoal-tiidils are thos«* of 
till! ( OS. Tipperary, Cork, Keiry, Limerick. Lonpdi .\11 
in la , Mo id ; ' i flste . ” of 

line drawn bet ween Dublin and (lalway. Litt le coal i.s, 
howiiver, rai.sed ; the produce of tin* Kilkenny coal-field, 
’■■'•or, ling to the return in (1\<! Itailw.ay Iteport, not ex- 

iiiig i i.iHiii lull,, co.il, and .'■»3,3;»0 tons culm. 'I’lie I’oal 

tiiat is rai.sed is also very inferior. In fact, Dublin, Hel- 
kist, Cork, and all the princip,il Ifisli towns, are supplied 
w ith coal from (Jrinit Hritain. Iron is found in m any narts 
of the country; and the great increase of iron-works in 
tile earlier part of the IVth century is said by Hoate to 
iiave been a principal cause of the ih^ iieti »n e,f forests 
jn Ireland, (p, 120.) lint these liuving heeu exhausted, 
.ind coal not liaving been f<»mid of .such quality and in 
•'lu ll quantity as to .supply the delieiem y, the Irisli iron- 
works liave lieen almo.st wholly al-audoncd. In Donegal 
.’.ml (ialway, statuary marble, nearly eiptal to tliat of Italy, 
is found ; and tfie black and gr<*y marble.s of Kilkenny 
ore much prized, ami exported to a comsiderabh* extent. 
'I'liere are copper and lead mines in (’ork, Kerry. Wick- 
low, and otlier places. The co|)per mine of Allihies, 
in ('ork, is said to employ from 1,2U0 to l,.'!!^ men. 
I' liiall quantities of gold and silver l-.ave been found in 
Wu-kluw. Indeed, some stream-works were wrought in 
(be latter e<^, on account of government, [ueviou.sly to 
t lie i(‘),(.liion in 17hH ; and it is said that a.s min h gold 
H as obtained as jiaid the expense, but some mining ope- 
latioiis in Wicklow, eoimneneed by governnu'ut early in 
the present century, having (ailed, all attempts to obtain 
the precious metahs have been bltire entirely abandoned. 
Lopper i.s tlie only inelal which at pre.sent appears to 
tt'pay the labour and expense of raising it; the ore is 
t'lo.stly Kent to W'ales to be smelted. Antimony, mang.a- 
oese, .serpentine of excellent quality, fullers’ earth, gyp- 
lime, stone, slnti*, with beryls, garnets, ^e., are the 
Ollier cliief inin(*ral products, {liaihiutt/ Report^ App. U., 
p. (■*<!, ^c.) 

The deficiency of good coal in Ireland is les.s felt as 
legnrds domestic than manufacturing jmrposes. About 
2, H ()(),( 100 I PX , oy m-arly l-7th part of the entire surface, 
vonsi3t.s of bogs, which are capable of Cuniishiiig an 
almost inexhaustible .supjdy of |7eat at very little more 
^■xpense (ban that of the lalunir rcipiired in digging it. 
About Lb7f»,(KI() acres of this peat .soil^rc estim.-Ued to 
eolIsi^t of (hit red bug; the reiriaining I ,*2.')ri,('(Hh c.alled 
biountain bogs, He on the surfaee of tim uplamD. The 
J ‘!d peat hogs, which form a remarkahle featun? of this 
eimntry, are chiefly comprl.sed in the great cenfral plain 
ot Ireland; and tlie space biMimied N. by a Hue drawn 
llowth Head to Sligo, and S., by another from 
Wiekhiw Head to (Jalwuy, would include the greater 
J'l I’tjon of the Irish boes. HnUki! (lie FngMsIi riiosses, 
A*y are rarely level, But undulnting ; and in l>oncgal 


there is a bog coroplctely diversified with hill and dale. 
These bogs consist of moist vegetalile matter, contain- 
ing a great deal of .stagnant water ; and after heavy 
rains, fogs, &e., somiitimes liurst, and inundate or over- 
whelm the surrounding country. Hut tliey vary infi- 
nitely in wetness, as also in depth, composition, &c. 
'I'lie extensive bogs in the central part of the island, 
though separated from each other, have, as already 
stated, received the common name of the Hog of Allen, 
'riie bogs in general rest upon a stratum of blue clay, 
based on limestone, and ari! invariably above the level 
of the sea ; their greatest elevation, however, not cxcctd- 
iiig 4NK ft. Many conflicting opinions have been enter- 
tained with respect to the .origin of these bogs. It has 
been contended by some tliat tliey are of no great antiquity, 
and origiii.ited in the cutting down of the forests, after 
the invasion of Ireland by Henry 11., or at a somewhat 
<*arlier peiiod. It is allegi'd that the recumbent trees 
having iiitercejited and dammed up streams of water 
with the rubbish carried along with them, the whole 
became gradually covered with a vegetation of moss, 
sedgy grass, rushes, and various aquatic plants. Wo 
belitive, fmwever. i^at tliere is hut little foundation for 
this theory ; and that thi; hogs owe their origin to 
natural causes, and not to a supposititious rutting down 
of the for<*sts. 'J'hc Fnglish did not, till long after the 
reign of Henry IL, spread them.selves over any con- 
siderable portion of the country, and could not, tlicrc- 
fore, he thi; agents in any very remote and extensive de- 
strui tiun ofits woods, wliirh, in fact, wer<! both numerous 
ami extensive long after the bogs had attained to about 
their present extent. (Sec Ronti's Naf. Hist, of Irelandy 
jip. I1«.^I22., ed. 1()5‘2.) 'riic drainage and cultivation 
of tliese extensive portions of the surfaee of Ireland 
liave long hc<*n regarded as objects of great national 
importance, and freijnent att(*mj>f.s have been made to 
show that they might be ell'eeted at no very great 
expense. Hut there are but few examples in any part 
of the island, and those under very peculiar eircum- 
stances, of .sueecs.sful hog cultivation. The atten)pf.s 
to drain the ho.gs hitlunlo made in Ireland have not 
been very .Miee'-ssfid ; and even lia.i tliey suoreeded, it is 
doubtful whether the hogs would have produced any 
considernlile return. .It i.s, indeed, by no means clear, 
.siqiposing tliem to he quite ilrieii, that they would not, 

•( instiuiccs, tie reiidercii still more worHilc.ss than 

at pre.sent. {Wakvjiiid, 1. 10.').) 

Tlio liogs are not, however, without their value : 
they supply the inhabitants with fuel. In those iiarls, 
indeed, where hogs arc scarce, they are the mo.8t 
valn.ible properties in tin* country. In not a few locali- 
ties. they have been wholly cut out; and where this 
i.s the ease, and other bogs are not easily aeeeSbible, 
the inhabs. have sustained great jirivations from tho 
want of fuel. 

The divor.sity of soils is not nearly so great in Ireland 
as ill Fiigland. It has no stiffehiy soils, sueh as those of 
I'l.ssex, H.ints, Oxfbrd.shire, Ac., nor any chalk soils, as 
(hose of Hi rtford, W ilU. Snstex, iVe. S imly ils are ,il>ij 
rare. I^oam, re'tmg fii a «.ulii.| r.it um of hnii 'i.ino, predo- 
minates in 111 laml; .onl, tlioiigh olleii .'liallon, it is aliiuc't 
everywhere leiy teriile. A larjp' part <.t I.inietick, Tiji- 
per.'iry, l{o.scommon, Meath, Longford, iSrc. con.sists of 
ileep (im* frkihle loam, and i.s, perhaps, not surpassed by 
any land in Europe; it is not jiermanently injured by 
the had system of culture to which it i.s subjected, and if 
ke]it clean, will yield .an almost interminable scries of 
corn crops ; ami how liad soever the order in w hich it 
i.s laid down to grass, it i.s in no long time covered with 
(he finest nasture. Tin* deep rich grazing lands on tlie 
hanks of the Shannon and Kergu.s are not .surpie^ged by 
the bdit in Lincolnshire. A good judge of sueli matters, 
Arthur Young, contends that, acre fiir acre, the soil of 
Irekand is superior to that of lAigland, though, as tho 
proportion of wa.ste land in tlie former is mm h greater 
than in the latter country we incline to think tliat tliis 
is an exaggerated stateim*nt ; hut had i\Ir. Young con- 
fined his remark to tho cultivable land in both ouuntries, 
it would have been quite correct. In fai l, if we deduct 
the bog.s and mountains, we believe that Irehmd is about 
tlie riehest country, in rc.spect of soil, in Europe. As a 
grazing country, she is probably buperior to any other, 
and certainly is .surpassed by none. 

'I’lie botanist .Siimltz not long .ago complained that 
(here were two great islands in Europe, Ireland and 
.S ndhiia, of whieii tlie .//omjf were unknown; and ho 
might, peih.ijis. have said the same of the fauna of 
the foimer. rhe arbutus and myrtle have been al- 

Iidy meiilioiud, and besides these plants, most of 
those comnioii to Hritain are met with. The wdld 
animals do not materially differ from those of Eng- 
land. Wolves formerly infest, i t’; ! country, but they 
were extirpated under (’romwell. The Irish grey- 
lioimd, which was of use in eleaving the country of 
these .animals, is about 3 ft. in height, of a light co- 
lour, and of sueh strength and courage, that it is said 
to be more than a match for the niastiflf or bull-dog ; 
D 3 
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It is now, however, nearly extinct. The nmnberB ofi 
deer have greatly declined with the clearance of the 
forests, and the progress of cultivation. The native 
Irish horse is seldom more tlian 15 hands high, very hardy, 
and sure-footed : it is used for all kinds of labour. A large 
blood-horse is reared extensively in Meath, and is to be 
found in most of the rich grazing counties, 'J'he native 
Irish cattle, a breed ^'ith short legs, large bellies, and white 
faces, have been, to a eonsiderable extent, superseded 
^ the introduction of the Iloldcrncss, Staffordsnire, and 
Devonshire breeds, either pure or crossed. As compared 
wiDh England, but few sliecp are raised in Ireland. The 
native Irish sheep is small, and covered with nearly as 
much hair as wool ; but it is now uncommon in a pure 
state, having been crossed with various English breeds. 
Most of the Irish shccy) arc at present long-woolled, and 
are usually of large size. A breed of fine short-woollcd 
sheep is peculiar to the mountains of Wicklow. Goats are 
very generally kept, and hogs are universal. The native 
Irish hogs are of the worst possible bret'd, being tali, 
lengthy, and narrow in the loins ; but improved breeds 
are now common : they are fattened i>rincipally with 
potatoes, and one or more is to be fomid in every liouse. 
Every body is acquainted with the story of St. Patrick 
having extirpated reptile.s from Ireland. And there is 
tliis much ol foundation for tin* legend — th.at neillier of 
the three species of snakes found in England is met with 
in the country, a circumstance whicli is most probably 
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to be ascribed to tlte great humidity of the soil ana 
climate. The toad is, however, said to be met with at 
the S.W. extremity of the kingdom ; and frogs, hav- 
ing lH“cn introduccil in the la.st century, are general 
denizt'ns of tlie pools. Moles are unknown ; and Irish 
oak timber is said not to harbour sjjiders, &c. 

There is now, w hatever may have been the case form- 
erly, a great want of wood in most parts of Ireland. And, 
however rich, the soil, the aj>pcarance of the country 
is, in most parts, indicative of tlie poverty and de- 
pressed condition of tlie bulk of the pop. Generally 
speaking, wliat are called farm-houses and olliees in 
England, do not exist in Ireland ; and the aspect of the^ 
cottages, which, in the vast majority of instances, are of 
the most wretched description ; the smallness of the 
fiedds, which, instead of hedges and ditches, or stone 
fences, arc usually divided by turf dykes ; and the bad- 
ness of the horse furniture, and of the agricultural 
imp!«^icnts, all impress the traveller with the most 
untavourable convictions. Hut, how mortifying soever 
the contrast between the excellence of the soil and tlie 
state of the p<‘oplt', it is some satisfaction to know that 
it is less striking now than formerly. In many dis- 
tricts, a considerable ailvance has been made towards a 
better order of tilings ; and the siiirit of improvement 
has begun to .scatter its seeds and spread its roots in 
most parts of the country. VVe subjoin — 


A Table of tlie Provinces and Counties of Ireland, specifying the Kumber of Haronies and Parishes, the Extent Of 
the cultivated and uaeultivated ( Hogs and Mountains) Land, Plantations, 'I'owns, and Water in each Go. and 
Prov. ; w ith the Population of each in l''-ll, and the Number of Acres of Land corresponding to each Person. 
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10 
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9 
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Papulation. — The first authentic account of the pop. , 
of Ireland is given liy Sir William Petty, in lii.s tract cn- I 
titled the Political Anatomy of Ireland. Sir William was 
employed by government to suporinteml the survey and 
valuation of the forfeited estates, instituted during the 
protectorate ; and so well did he execute his ta.sk, tliat 
his survey continues, after the lapse of near two cen- 
turies, to lie the standard of reference in the courts of 
law as to all iioiuts of property. He h.ul, therefore, the 
best means of obtaining accurate information with re- 
8pc*ct to the numbers and condition of the people ; and, 
as the results of his researches on these p(>lnt8 are ex- 
ceedingly curiou.s, it is best to give them in his own 
words. 

“ The number of people now in Ireland (1762) is about 
1,100,000 ; viz. 300,000 English, Scotch, and Welsh Pro- 
testants and H00,{X)0 Papists ; whereof 1.4tii are children 
unfit for labour, and 76, (XK) of the remainder are, by| 


reason of their quality and e.8tatc8, above the necessity of 
corpor.'d labour ; so as tliere remains 750,000 labouring 
men and women, 600,000 whereof do perform the present 
work of the nation. 

said 1,100,000 people do live In about 200,000 fa- 
milies or houses, whereor tliere are about 16,000 which 
have more than one chimney in each, and al^ut 24,000 
which iiave hut one ; all tlio other houses, being 160,000, 
are w retched naa''y cabins, witliout cliimney, window, or 
door-shut, even worse than those of the savage Ameri- 
cans, and wholly unfit for the making merchantable 
butter, cheese, or the manufactures of woollen, linen, or 
leather. 

“ Hy comparing the extent of the territory with the 
num^r of people, it appears that Ireland is much under- 
peonled ; forasmuch as there are above 10 acres of good 
land to every licad in Ireland, whereas In England and 
franco there are but four, in Holland icarce 
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one!” (I'olit. Anat. of Ireland^ pp. 114. 118. eel. 
1719.) 

In 1731 nn Inquiry was instituted, by order of the 
House of Lords of Ireland, for ascertaining the pop. 
through the medium of the magistrates and established 
clergy, the result of which gives a pop. of 2,010,221. At 
this period, and for long after, Ireland was essentially a 
grazing country. To such an extent, itideed, was the 
pasturage system carried, that In 1727, during the ad- 
ministration of primate Boulter, a law was made to 
compel every occupier of 100 acres of land to cultivate 
at least f> acres, under a penalty of 40s’. ! 

Acconling to the returns of the hearth-money coi- 
h'cfors, which are believed to h.ave been pretty accurate, 
the number of houses in Ireland in 
Yi?ars. House*. Pop. 

];:.i WM - -rvjA.taOl cm 

nvj _ . Which, allowing six 2.M4,276 

177; __ . 418,'lVie inliabinuUs to each , 2.(i!>0,.5.v; 

I7H5 - 47 >,322 IxiiiM', give* a popu- 

i ;ss — • G'lO.OOO lation of - - .3,!J(H),000 

_ '0l,l()2j |.1,206,(>12 

In iMOa, Mr. Newenham estimated the pop. at 5,39.1,456. 
An incomplete census was taken in 1S12, from which the 
up. was computed at 5.937,856. At length a complete 
ceie.iis was taken in 1812, when Ireland W'as fonnd to 
eesitain a ijop. of (i, 801, 827. According to the last censu.s, 
tal.i n in 1841, the pop. amounted to 8,175,124, viz. Lei>i- 
>ter. i;j 73,731 ; Munster, 2, .396,161 ; Ulster, 2,386,373; 

(' ..Iill.^liclit, 1,118,850. 

I'lie fXir.-i'iidiinuTy increase of pop. since 1785 has 
.TviM ii from a variety of causc.s. The bounty acts of the 
Geo. III. (1780) on tlie exportation of corn from 
Iiel.ind .qjpear to have given the first great stimulus to 
cm n cultivation in tiiat country; and consequi'utly to 
the Itreaking up of the large grazing farms; and thi.s 
'.timulus wa.s continued and increased by the high prices 

01 corn during the late war. The impetus thus given to 
<li(! sulnlivision of farms was vastly increased by the cn- 
iranchisement of the Catholics, in 1792; for, the gretit 
m.'ijoiitv of the landlords being eager to increase their 
f:ulitiial influence, by increasing the number of voti^rs 
on their estates, did not hesitate to pul)divi<le them into 
Miiall patches for that object. The influence of these ac- 
cidental causes was powerfully increased by the practice 
that lias always prevailed in Ireland -•( dividing propm-ty, 
\Uiether freehold or leasehold, < qn ill) aim.ngst the 
children. This pernicious practice lia-, in but, done 
more than any thing else to stimulate early marriages, 
and the increase of the pop. ; ami to liring afiout that 
minnte division of the land tlmt is now the grand source 
of the misery of the country, ami tlie most formiilahle, 
b,v far, of all the olistacle.s to its imiirovcment. Wherever, 
indeed, such a jiractice prevails, the land is necessarily, 
in a few generation.s, split into minute portions, and is 
owruided fiv a redundant .ajid beggarly pop. 

Considering the extent ol fmgs in IreMid, the back- 
ward state of its agriculture, the deficiency of manufac- 
lure> and trade, and tin* fewness of the great towns, its 
po]). i> a^tonishingly dense, riicre was, in fact, in 1811, at 
e.ii average of tlie eiltire kingdom, an individual for every 

2 198 acres; whereas, in Knglaiid, notwithstanding the 
nmnb 'r and magnitude of her great towns, and the vast 
ainount of iier nianulactiiring and ooinnif reial pop., there 
wri i ^ .li’baiTes lor every individual ; and in Scotland there 
''Us only one imiividual to evi>ry 7'228acre.s ! Thi.s womh^r- 
bil deiiMty of pop. in Ireland is entirely ascrihable to me 
intcriuiiialih' division and siibilivisiou of the land, and 
file general dependence on the potato. But, however it 
l>i;iy liave originated, there can he no question that it is 
the immediate cause of the abject poverty and depressed 
coiiiiitioii of the great bulk of the people. It is not too 
‘'I'lL'li to say that there are at pre.sent (1815) more than 
ooul.Ic the number of persons in Ireland that it i.s, with 
us existing means of production, able either fully to 
' uiploy, or to maintain In a moderate state of eomfort. 

Jitiral Kcunoinf/ — Ireland, generally speaking, may 
ue said to be a country of small farms and cottier cultl- 
^ uion. Few of the tillagi; farms extend to 40 acres ; the 
majority being about .5 .acres, .and varying from .5 
0 10 and 15 acres. It is obvious that farms of this size 
' aiinot. exoent under peculiar < irenmstance.*, be well 
. vated. They are too small to admit of a proper di- 
ll ''‘^our, or rotation of crops ; at the same tlmo 

■n, 1 • to the poverty of the occupiers, tho stock 

I. '* ‘"iplenients are of the most inferior kind. Drain.age, 
iinb^**^ ' most e.ssential of all improvements, is all but 
^1 Known in the greater number of Irish faimis ; and, in 
its . cla.S8 of occupancies, the potaft, owing to 

„iv , greatest (juantity of nutriment from a 

is always a principal crop. Owing to the 
of ' ’ ty' -'jnd sometimes impossibility, of tho occupiers 
l’''tch of land finding employment in the 
thev wlien they arc not uiliy occupied at home, 

niaiiu ^*^ 1^**1 careless habits, lit consequence, 

siu li it ordinary operations of husbandry, 

ill ' ^ ^'dting down of weeds, and even the harvest- 

o ut corn and potatoes at Uie proinir time, are neg- 


lected; and, on tlu; better class of farms, about twice tho 
number of labourers are said to be required for their 
cultivation that would be necessary mj England or Scot- 
land. 

There being few, and those only inconsiderable, ma- 
nufactures in Ireland, not less, perhaps, than 4-5th8 of 
the nop. directly depend for employment and subsi-stcnce 
on the soil. The competition for small patches of land 
is consequently very keen, and the rents greater than 
the occupiers can .afford, though not greater than might 
be paid for them, were they consolidated into proper 
sized farms, and cultivated on an improved system. In 
Ireland, in fact, the possession of a piece of ground 
has long been a condition all but iiidisnensable to exist- 
ence ; and we need not, therefore, wonder that the occu- 
piers should cling w ith desperate tenacity to their small 
patches. This has led in most parts to a sort of tacit 
but well -understood agreement among the (vjttiers, or 
small farmers, to support each other against intruders ; 
and, in the greater part of Ireland, it is as necessary to 
the quiet po.sse.ssion of the land to secure what is called 
the tenant’s right, or the goo<l-will of the occupier, as it 
is to make a bargain w|lh the landlord. Any tenant who 
should neglect this indispensable precaution would run 
a great risk of being disturbed in, or violently ousted 
from. Ids posse.ssion. Indeed, most of the disturbances 
by which Ireland has boon so long agitated and dis- 
graced have been of an agrarian character, or have been 
directly or Indirectly connected with the occupancy of 
the land. 

It is not necessary to enter into any lengthened dis- 
quisitions as to the various circumstances w liicii have led 
to that minute parcelling of the land that is tho bane 
and cur.se of Ireland. The greatest influence is no doubt, 
as already stall'd, to be ascribed to the habit of providing 
for the sons, and sometimes, also, tlie daughters of the 
occupiers of land, by giving them shares of their father’s 
holdings. Had there been a poor-law in Ireland as in 
England, compelling tho landlords to provide for all re- 
sidents on their estates, in the event of their becoming 
unable to provide for themselves, the landlords would, it 
is most probable, have long since devised means for 
chocking the progress of subdivision. But, having no 
motive of tin’s sort, and believing that the rent.s pro- 
mi.setl them by tlie small occupiers would be paid without 
any deduction, they either .sanctioned or connived at the 
practice, till it had well nigh parcelled out tlie 'whole 
country into mis(*rable ji.atclies. and filled it with a re- 
dundant and beggarly J>opnlatlon. Latterly, however, 
they have become fully aware of the pernicious conse- 
quences of the practice, and have, in many instances, 
exerfed tlieniselves to clieck it; and to consolidate tho 
small patcfic.s into considerable farms. Their clforts to 
bring about these desirable results have Ticen facilitated 
by the opi'ratiou of the net against sub-letting, pas.sed in 
1825 ; and the introduction of an assessment for the 
support of the poor will, no doubt, make them more 
anxious to hinder thi* ton minute division of their es- 
j tales, and tlicir occupancy by parties likely to become 
paupers. 

A good deal of w hat is peculiar in the mode of occu- 
pying laud in Ireland has grown out of the eireiiinstances 
under which it was originally acquired by the .ances- 
tors of its present owners. About O-lOths of tho land 
of Irclaml was forfeited under Cromwell and VVilllam 
III. ; and this vast amount of property was mo.stly 
eitlier gratuitously bestowed upon, or was acquired at <a 
very small sacrifice by, noblemen and gentlemen of for- 
tune and influence in England. Such persons could not 
be expected to leave England to reside in Ireland; and, 
in point of fact, they very rarely visited their estates in 
the iattcr 4 |but satisfied themselves with taking what 
rents they could get for them. There was no sympathy 
between them and their tenants: the religious .and poli- 
tical principles of one party were opposed to those of the 
other. 'I'he landlords looked imon their tenants as a sort 
of unwilling bondsmen, who, R any favour.ahle opportu- 
nity should present itself, would immediately shake off 
their dependence on them ; and the ten.auts regarded tho 
landlords as usurpers unjustly intruded on the estateo of 
others, and as enemies to the religion and rights of tlie 
Irish people. Very few had, or could be expected to 
have, any confidence in the statiillty of such a state of 
things ; and it could not be expected that landlords 
should care much about tho permanent interests of such 
estates, or that they should lay out any considerable sum 
on their improvement. To build a farm-house or oflices 
was .an outlay which, for a lengthened period, no Irish 
l.’tn<nord ever incurred ; and even to this day the old ha- 
blr maintains an ascendancy, and the great majority of 
landlords hay out little or nothing on hni’dings. In con- 
8e<iuencc of this practice, and of the general smallness of 
tlie holding, and the jioverty of the occupiers, the farm- 
buildings, if wo m.iy so call them, of Ireland are, as al- 
ready stated, quite unworthy of the name ; and, In most 
instances, are w'retchcd in the extreme. Such a tiling os 
a bium is hardly known among the smaller occupiers : 
1 a .1 
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anti the corn is not unfrcquently thrashed on the public 

ro:\d«, ■which serve as barn-lloors. 

The circumstances thus shortly stated, as to tho 
acqui.sitU)U of landed property in Ireland, account for 
tne introduction of middlemen, and for the jirevalence 
of absenteeism, arid of partnership tenures. NiUhing 
could be more natural than that an En^rlish gentleman, 
possessed of an Irish estate, should prefer lotting it for 
a round sum to a middleman, allowing the latter to 
transact with the occupiers. Tills relieved him fr«m 
an unpleasant duty, for which, most probably, he was 
wholly unfit, and gave him a certain income with little 
comparative trouble. It is true, however, that a middle- 
man, having no permanent interest in tho soil, or in the 
welfare of the estate or its occupiers, will look only to 
temporary advantages, and will be more likely than a 
landlord to harass the cultivators, and to squee/.o out of 
them all that they can possibly afibrd. Hence it is that, 
speaking generally, it is bad policy for proprietors to 
resort to the agency of middlemen ; and they are rarely 
empl()3'(>d. except, as in tlie case of Ireland, property lie 
supposed to be insecure, or It be very dirticnlt or inconve- 
nient for the landlord to deal direCly " ith the occupiers. 
In Ireland, too, the injurious consequences naturally re- 
sulting from the employment of iniddlenicu were mate- 
rially aggravated hy the state of the law; which authorised 
the landlord, in the event of the bankruptcy of a middle- 
man to whom the occupiers had paid their rents, to come 
upon the latter, and to force them to pay their rents »»vi‘r 
again to him ! The sub.letting act obviated this injustice ; 
and no landlord, who has let an estate to a miildloman, 
can now come upon a sub-tenant with a demand for rent 
bonajidc paid to his immediate sviperior. 

It should, however, bo ob.>erve(t, that these remarks 
apply only to tho employment of middlemen wlm havj? 
leases of a reasonable length. Hut many, perhaps w<' 
should say tin; mujoiity, of Irish middlemen, hold under 
vi.Ty long leases ; and when such is tire case they arc to 
l.M! r('garde<i as the real Iaudlord.«, and have all tlteir 
interests and feelings. 

Much has been said about the Injustice done to Ire- 
land by the absence of many of her great proprietors. 
Hut, in point of fact, sever, al' of the absentee estates, as 
those oi th(* Marquis of llertfonl, the Duke of Deviui- 
shire, Karl Fitzwillia' i, are the best manage,!, the 
least subdivided, and most prosperous of any in the 
country, ile.sides, wbalever miglit b.'ive been the < .a.^e 
formerly, ab-enreehm is not at pre^<‘^t more pr«>ial( ut 
ill Ireland fh ui in Seijtland or tho N. of Kugl.iod, a 
pretty conelusne proof of tiie lio!!own<"-,s of the coin- 
ld,iim.H with respect to if. I’he truth i<. that it is not 
tliat many of the Irish laudlonls !»ave b-ani alismi'ees, 
!)ut ih.d, wludher ahient or rt-uleut, they have too 
g uerally tu-t(‘d as if the improvement oftlieir estates, 
and tlie prosperous condition of the occupiers, wi.tc 
matters with which they had little or no concern, that 
tho depres.sed and backward condition of the country is 
to bo ascribed. 

The same circumstances that occasioned the employ- 
ment of niiddlcmeti seem also to have led to the still 
more baneful practice of letting lands in partnership 
to a number of tenants, sometimes, indeed, to a w hole 
village, made conjointly and severally liable for the rent. 

It. is needless to repeat what we have elsewhere stated 
( Vol. I. l.')3.)as to the pernicious intlu*-nce of this mode of 
tjceupancy. Nothing can be imagined more destructive. 
Wherever it prevails it forms an insurmountable ob- 
sUcle to all improvement. Hut though it luwvc pre\.nle<l, 
and still prevails, in many very extensive districts, e.spe- 
cially in the wilder and more mountainous part.s of the 
country, we are glad to liave to state that it is generally 
on the decline, - 

A system which has received the name of con-acre 
is very prevalent in most parts of Ireland, but especially 
in Connaught. Hy con-acre is m»’ant a pernicious cus- 
tom, prevalent among the landlords and occui>ieis of the 
larger class of farms, of lotting to tlic peasantry, or cot- 
tiers, small slips of land, varying from a perch to half 
an acre, for a single season, to be planted with potatoes, 
or cropped. Old grass land is frequently let out on this 
system ; and then it is usual to allow the surface to be 
pared and burned. An intelligent witness examined by 
the agricultural committee of 1H33, ( Thomas .S. Linsay, 
Esq.) stated, that, when he left Mayo, “tin; country 
appeared as ij it were all on fire; I simuid say that 
l-5th part of the surface of tlic co. is either burning, or 
is now' coverc<l with ashes.” J’he rent got for land 
subjected to tliis abusive treatment is enormous, running 
from 71. to 12/., or 13/. an acre ! J'otatoes are invariably 
planted on con -acre land, when it is broken up from 
grass ; ami afterwards it is usual to take from it suc- 
cessive crops of coni, till it be reduced to k caput tn or.- 
lumtf. when it i.s left to be recovered by tbt: vt\i vu di- 
cat fix natural Wherever this practice exists, there 
cannot, oi conrso, lx.! the least improvement; and no- 
tliing hut the extraordinary fertility of the soil could 
enable it to i>rodiu:e any tiling; under so destructive a 


system. {Aftricul. Committee qf 183.3, Min. of Evid., 
p. 333, &c.) In many parts, the entire dependence of the 
peasantry being on these emi-acre lands, when the crop 
fails they are reduced to the extreme of distress, and 
have rarely any ehoice between starvation ami begging, 
unless it be to enlist under tho banners of tkiptain 
lloek. Con-acre tenants dare not remove the crop from 
the ground without permission, which Is seldom granted 
till tho rent bo paid. In most cases they are allow ed to 
abandon the croj> for tho rent ; but this i.s an alternative 
they make every sacrifice to avoiii, .as It involves t^io 
loss, not merely of their labour, but of their only meaiis 
of supporting tnemselvos during the ensuing season 

It has been said tiiat the abject poverty of the Irisli 
l»coplt; is the principal cause of the depressi'd state of 
agriculture. Hut tins very poverty has been principally 
occasioned by the circumstances now glanced at, and es- 
pecially hy the inveterate and most j>ernicious habit of 
sjditting land. This has been at once the principal cause 
ortho excessive increase and poverty of the jmp., and of 
the wretched condition of agriculture ; and no scheme for 
the improvement of Ireland that does not tend, directly 
or indirectly, to clieck or subvert this practice, is cu- 
tiMed to much con.sideration. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, though the 
previou.s remarks apply to the agriculture of Ireland 
tak<‘n as a whole, they do not apply to every estate, or 
even to every eon.si<ierab!e district. (Icnerally, it is most 
ailvanccd in the e isli-rn and northern counties, and is 
most backward in tin* .S. and W., especially the latter. 
Hut in all the jirovinces some parts are much better cul- 
tivated than others ; a few large estates still consist of 
pretty I'otisidorahle farms ; and the buildings upon and 
cultivation of some farms, occiqnod by laudlonls and 
principal tenants, would do no discredit to any j'art of 
the empire. 'I'licse, Imwever, .arc but exceptions, w bicb 
it is to be hoped will uvery day become more mimi’mus, 
to the ordinary st.ite of things, 'i'lie leading features of 
Iri-;li .agriculture are siicii as have been aln'ady deline- 
ated. No doubt, however, a spirit of improvmnent lias 
insinuated itself into mo^t (juarters, which, notwifli- 
-1 iiiiliii-.' tin* formidable ditliciilties in the way, can hardly 
iul to gull, r strenglli. The landlord#, on wliose con 
duct so much «h pen(l.s, are, as already stated, becoming 
more alive Hi their re.il interests. Improvial implements 
of luisbanilry hav<^' bi’eii introduced info most parts oi 
tlie couM'ry ; wliile the re.idy communication with Eng- 
land bv means of steam, and the boundless markets tliat 
liave thus Ix-cri opem'd for rno.st .articles of Irisli jiroduce, 
afford tlie l.iiger cl.ass of occupier.s the means of augment- 
ing tip ir c.ipitalf: ;m<l farms, .and of improving their stork 
;i’id c.dtiire. 'I’he course oj tillage is still, Iiow'over, tin 
same in. all its es.si-iitial fealuri's; and hitherto tlie demand 
irom England has led infinitelv more to the extension ot 
husbandry than to lu .nm llor.ilii.ii. Hut it is dillirult to 
suppose tnat^,should not, also, have a material influence 
ontni hatter ; and, so .soon a.s an effectual check is given 
to tho practice, this, no doubt, w ill be the case. It miisl, 
however, be kept in mind, that the introdiu'tion of a 
better .sr.'-tem of agriculture is, by di.spensing wttli u.seh ss 
hands, for a while injurious, rather th.an otherwise, to the 
bulk of tiu' labouring pop. ” From north to soutii,” s-iy 
the railway coimni>sioner8, indie,ation8 of iirogressive 
improvement are every where visible ; .and most .so in 
places acccs.sible to the immediate influence of sti'ani 
obl igation. Hut all these .signs of growing proK])crity 
ar(‘, unhappily, not so discernible in the condition of 
the labouring pemile as in the amount of tiie produi« 
of their laliour. The proportion of tlie lattt*r ri'scrveil 
tor tlieir use is too .small to be consistent, with a healtliy 
state of society. The jiressure of a superabundant and 
excessive pop. is perpetually and powerfully acting to 
depress them ( Ee/jort if. ) 

Tlie great dependence of tlie Irish people is placed, .'is 
ev.ry one knows, on the potato ; and so much so is this 
the e.ase, that a large portion of the pop. but rarely taste 
bread. Next to potatoes, oats, barley, and wheat, but 
especl.dlv oats, are the crops most commonly cultivaU fl- 
owing, however, to the humidity of the Irish climate, 
the country is not well fitted for wheat and barley, w hich 
are at once more (irecarious and not of so good quality 
a.s in England ; but it is admirably suited for the growth 
of oats, the culture of which has rapidly increased. Tur- 
tii|i.s are cultivated only In some of tho liest farmed di-*- 
trirts, and are not to be looked upon In the light ol a 
general crop, 

Ireland, however, is much better adapted for a grazinff 
than f(ir ai^vigricultural country : nnd such, in tills rc- 
6p<;ct, is the excellence of the soil, that in most parts it 
never fails, however foul and exhausted when laid down 
to grass, Kneediiy to clothe itself with a rich and luxuriant 
cover of herbage. Wo have noticed the iinprovenicnts 
inadc in the stock in most parts of Ireland, by tb'’ 
introduction of improved breeds ; and both the dairy am 
grazing systeni.s of busb.indry have been matcrudty 
amended. 

The rapid increase of the expoits of corn and 
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raw produce from Ireland is very Rcncrally referred to as 
demonstrating the great improvement of agriculture; 
and, in so far as respects the increased exports of rattle, 
bet^f, and butter, the iiilereiice seems to be well founded. 

I'Ih! breed of live stock has, as already stated, been very 
greatly iinnroved ; the systcan of stall-feeding has also 
been introduced; and the increased exports of animal 
jireduce have been obtained, not only without any in. 
etease, hut with a positive diminution, of the land in 
pasture. Jbit it is quite otlierwise with (ijc extraordinary 
wiereasc of the exports of corn and meal. 'I'ho subjoined 
table shows that they had inereased from less than a 
million of (juarters itrevioiisly to IH17 to nearly three and 
a half millions in 1H3H ! Hut no one will venture to 
altinii that agriculture has improved in anything like a 
eorrespoe.ding jiroportion ; and as the condition of the 
tiulk of the [)eople has probably not varied very mate- 
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rlnlly during this interval, there cannot be a doubt that 
the Increased exports of corn arc principally to be as- 
scrihed to the extension of tillage. The late Lord Cle- 
ments says, in his tract on the Poverty of Ireland, that “the 
export of grain has increased most rapidly from those 
parts where no agrlcidtural amendment whatever is 
visible.” (P.'27.) It has there hcim occasioned partlyand 
principally l)y tlie breaking up of grass land, and i>artly 
by the occupiers being temptcil, by tlie facility and cer- 
tainty of the market, to sell every biisliel (hey can spare, 
subsisting themselves nriiu ipally on jiotatoes, and re- 
taining the worst corn lor seed and ihor own use. We 
are afraid, too, that the €licr(!ased exportation of pigs 
may, to a consideralile extent, he accounted for in tlie 
same way ; by the reaily market aiforded by the steamers, 
and the anxiety of Ihe peasantry to ]>rocure the means of 
pay ing their rent, tiiougli at the exiiense of their euinlorts. 


Account of the Quantities of firain, including FIot|r and Meal, of tlu; Crowth of Ireland, imported into Great 
Hritain from Ireland, in dilferent Years, from 1800 to ispi inclusive. 
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•-'.II - 1 , SI . 7 

2-1 1 

1 l.'M., 

1 1,'.,30 

1 X.2 .'0 

V,‘l'J'l,7<-7 


Ml, 

,211 

lei , 71-7 


iMi 

i 2.<;i'i 

10.1 1 1 

7.017 

2 . 7 . 37,1 11 


77'.i, 

/I'iS 

217.SV, 

I.7r.'...'.ii.-; 1 

<.)S.3 

' 2 . 1 7h 

IS.7'1 

.■',S<.,3 

2,702.(i'.3S 


(;(;i . 


I.Si.,2 12 


<-1 1 

3,117 

•-■4. '2.3 3 

1()..3.'>7 

2,(,7‘),l.3H 

1 1 



I*-!.! Mi 

2,l.'. '.I.’.S 

1 4X3 

V.'.'d) 

17 , out ^ 

22,'21 1 

V.0,',,S.272 

IS, -.7 ' 



INT.IT.T 

2,27 1, 1.7 '> 

1,010 

(>o 

2,3,o.>0 i 

1,17 1 

.3.n.3(),2‘l.3 

■ ‘ 1 

,'- 12 , 

■os.l 

l.V., 1117 

2.712,.so7 

», .'S 

.3, 2 3 '2 

21,3x1 ! 

.3,001 

3, 171, .302 


2 '-s , 



l,!)iM,'.i,'..3 

2.3,31 

1,1S1 

11,333 

2, Mi I 

2.21.3,1.31 


171. 

•I.'VJ 

'.1,'.," .1 

2.0.~i7,s.S,'» 

12 ‘2 

1.10.3 

11,37.3 1 

.3,4 3li 

2,327, 7.S2 

i !MI 1 

21 S, 

'/Its 

7.'>,.')hH 

2.%»,.->SO 

17‘2 

sXt 

1 . 3,007 1 

4 ,0.3,'. j 

2.H3,',.,3 2;', 

i 1S)2 i 

21 M. 

.IDS 1 

.^0,2!»7 


7<) ' 

l,.».3l J 

]y,s.3i 1 

.3,01(1 1 

'2, .3.3s. 231 


lieut of Land. — Tlurrc arc no means of forming any 
aceiirati! estimates as to tlic amount of rent in Irelamf. 
'I'lir- property tax does not extend to It ; and all tliat we 
b.'ivt' to trust to in determining its rental are estimates 
deduced trom the rentals of partieular estates, or from 
\aluations made for the assessment of the local burdens 
and for tlie ndjustnii-nt of the cftmposUioii on a<'comit of 
lithe and the iioor’s rale. Tin' fust, unh'ss mad<**vith 
niiusu il rare, is rarely much to he ilepeu<h;d 011, and leads 
almost alway.s to exaggerattal rtmcIiiNloiis. hi 17'i7, Mr. 
ihown eoiiiimted the gross rental of Ir« land, inclusive of 
qnit-rents, tithes, Scv., at 2,H'24,(Ma)/. ; and, In 177H, Mr. 
Voting estimated it at (»,00(), ()()()/. ( ^t uu nham's i kw 0 / 
Irchmd, p.‘2.3‘i.) Mr.W'akefndd, from minuhts collected 
in his buir, estimated the average rental of Ircdaiid at ‘27i. 
•he Irisli acre, or at IGs. fy\d. the imperial acre (vid.i. 
p -ih'j.); and, notwithstanding the imperfect data on which 
It was fomuled, this estimate, tliougli in excess, came 
pretty near the mark. No doubt, however, the elaborate 
estimate framed by Mr. Griffith, and contained in hls evi- 
deime given in tile Second Heportoftln* Lonis’ Committee 
on Tithe (1H32), is much more deserving of attention ; it 
Is principally bottomed on official valuations, and is pro- 
‘‘‘dily, therefore, a little under the mark. According to 
Mr. (Iritfith, the total rent of Ireland in 1832 amounted 
h) 12,713,478/., which would give ;iu average rent of 12.v.2»/. 
per acre for the whole kingdom. Hut to get a correct 
•lotion of the rent, the area occupied by water, amount- 
Jiig to (ulO.H'ir) aen-s, should certainly hejh'iiiicted, and 
this hi-irig done, the average rent is l'^.7d. an acre, 
dicording to tin; more recent estim.iie of the value 
1^1 the land ohtalned under tlie valiiatimi for tlie poor’s 
the average unit i)er acre, dcihictiiig water, is 
i.b. 7d. 

Ihe annual V. due of Uu' uninij'roved mountains mid 
hogs has been variously e.'timattd at from to 

..(KXMied/, If ^,,pj,ose I, .31)0, <)(>()/. to b«- the moie 
•oircct sum, it will leave, gju Mr. Giillith’s hypoliicsis. a 


sum of about 12,000,000/. for the gm.w rental of the cul- 
tivated land of Ireland, amounting to 13,404, .300 acres, 
equivalent, at an average, to about 10.s'.8</. an acre; 
wliich, allowing for deficiencies in the valuation, may, 
pcrliaps, be increased to 17.v. or 17.v. Od. an acre — a very 
liigh rent for a country on-upied and farmed in the man- 
ner of Ireland. And to this, as already stated, has to he 
added th** sum, frequently a large one, paid in most parts 
by mnv tenants to the previous tenants or tlndr lieirs, on 
aeeouiit ipf k/ut/ds' rif'/d.* 

l'is/irn\\s — The s<'as round Ireland .swarm’with fish. 
God, ling, and hake are found in gre.at abundance on the 
Nymph Hank to the S. of Waterford. Flat fish also 
aliound^i many parts. Large shoals of herrings visit 
the roast annually ; and tlie bays and creeks furnish 
great uuantities of the smaller and more delicate species, 
a.s pilchards, sprats, smells, and sand-eels. Tlic basking 
whale and sunfish are often seen off the W. coast. Hut 
the fishery ha.s never been mther largely or succes‘‘fully 
carrie<l on by the Irish ; and, at this moment, the prin- 
cipal supply of salt fish is derived from Scotland. In 1701 
a systciii of bounties was established to encourage the 
trade, but without any material success. It was revised 
in 1819 by a commlsion, which also gave loans for tho 
piivchascof boats and tackle. With such encouragement 
tin* number of fishermen and boats increased considerably 
during tin* ten years the .system was in Operation ; but 
they declined proportionally on (lio withdrawal of tho 
lnuntv. 

Tile number, tonnage, and description of fishing ves- 
si'ls and the numhi-r of men in 1822, when tho .system 
of bounties and loans commenced; In 1810, when it 
terminated ; and in 1843, the lat t vear of which an 
official return has been made, were as follow : 

* The iruM-iiieim-nts of the ilidcieie IW. 'i. ( ounties given hy Mr. 
ihillii'i, ihi iiui .juiie agu-e wilh those ih'iiiu.o.l from llie Ovtlmince 
Sii 'I'll.- I.utor hive been uiivil m this urlide, but the discre- 

l-intics are not iiiaurittl. 
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fllELAND. 



Decked. 

Half-decked. 

Open-sail. 

Row- 

[M>aU. 

Total 

Total 


No. 

Men. 

No. 

Men. 

No. 

Men. 

No. 

Men. 

\’e.s.sc‘ls. 

Men. 

1822 


1,908 

■121 

2,2 in 

2,051 

1()..'>81 

4,889 

21,422 

7,055 



.30,159 

18.-V) 
1S4,3 1 

3J5 

4,147 

709 

,•^,8.02 

2,183 

12,500 

9,522 

40,212 

1.3,119 

15,9.35 

01,771 

7.3,979 


There are salmon and eel fisheries in most of the great 
rivers. The salmon fisheries in the liann, near Coleraine ; 
the Foyle; the Billick, near Ballyshannon ; the Boyne, 
above Drogheda; and in var^is other parts, are very 
productive. At an average of TOe nine years ending with 
1835, the produce of the Foyle salmon fishery amounted 
to 2,814 cwt. a year. Irish salmon, packed in ice, is prin- 
cipally exported to I.iverpool, Bristol, and London. 

Manufactures . — Ireland is not, and never has been, a 
manufacturing country. Its unsettleti turbulent state, 
and the general dcpt'ndence of the population on lami, 
have hitherto formed insuperable obslaclee to the form- 
ation of great manufacturing establishments in most 
parts of the country; whilst the want of coal, capital, 
and skilled workmen, and the greav' ascend.mcy of Kng- 
land and .Scotland in all departments «)f inanufaetm e, 
will, there is reason to think, hinder Ireland from ever 
attaining to eminence in this department. And it is need- 
less to add, that while manufactured goods can be pro- 
duced cheaper in Britain than in Ireland, so long will the 
interests of the latter be best promoted by their importa- 
tion. It is, whatever the Irish demagogues may say to the 
contrary, a contradiction and an absurdity to suppost' that 
either individuals or stales can be enrichcjl by producing 
at iiome what it would cost less to bring from abroad. 

The woollen manufacture was carried on to some ex- 
tent in Ireland previously to thi; revolution of soon 
after wliich, in compliance with the iuter<“Sted solicita- 
tions of the Knglish manufacturers, tlie export of Irish 
woollens to foreign parts was prohibited, and oppressive 
duties laid on their importation into Kngiana. But, 
though it be impossible too severely to condemn this 
selfish insulting policy, there is no solid ground for sup- 
posing that it was productive of any rral injury to 
Ireland. Though the acts complained of had never 
existed, the result would have been the same. It is cpiite 
nugatory to suppose that, under any circumstances, the 
woollens of Ireland sliould ever have be«!n able t<j come 
into competition with tliose of England, either in the ‘ 
home market, or any where else. 

The existing woollen manufacture of Ireland carried 
on upon a .small scale. At Dublin, and other parts in the 
vicinity, some cloth of a better description is made; an ! 
other branches are carried on to some extent in Kil- 
kenny and other places, more especially at Mountmeliek 
and Abbeyleix, in Queets's Co., and a few other places. 

It appears, from the returns of Mr. Stuart, inspei tor of 
factories, that there were in Ireland, in .31 woollen 
mills ; but they were upon so small a scale as to employ, 
in all, only 1231 persons. The railway commissioners esU- 
mate the value of the wool producivl in Ireland at about 
300,000/. a year. It is not su.taijle for the manufacture 
of any cloths but those of a very low price; but it i.s well 
adapted for the in inufacture of woollen stuffs, and hence 
the recent extension of that department at Mountmelick 
and Abbeyleix. 

To compensate for the treatment of the woollen, the 
linen manufacture of Ireland was long the object of 
esiweial patronage. It was fostered and promoted by 
a number of statutes, and placed umler the superin- 
tendance of a board, with an annual grant of public 
money for distribution in premiums and bounties. 
The board, however, lias been discontinued f<»r some 
•ears, and the grants withdrawn. The ma^ifacture 
8 chiefly confined to Ulster. In 1824, the last year 
for which there i.s an official return, the total value 
of unbleached linen sold In Ireland amounted to 
2,580,(>(I7/., of which that sold in Lister priKluced 
The exports in ^835 amounted to 70,2 ()‘j. 572 
yards, of the estimated value of 3,725,0.5'!/.; and their 
value at present (1815) can hardly fail to exceetl 
4,000,000/. The manufacture was at one time, and 
still is, very generally diffused over the country ; the | 
yarn being spun by the cottier’s family, and woven 1 
by the cottier himself. But since the introduction of 
machinery for the spinning of yarn, and of power- 
looms, the old system ha.s been to a considerable extent 
abandoned, and the yarn is now principally spun by 
machinery. A good deal of cloth is also made by power- I 
looms; but the greater part continues to be woven in 
the houses of the cottiers, who are supjjlied witli yarn 
by the agents of the manufacturers. In f.ict, but for 
this change of system, the manufacture would have been 
wholly annihilated; as tiie manufacturers under the old 
domestic system could not have withstood the <*oinpe- 
tition of Dundee, I.eeds, It is also of importance 
to observe that under tlie new plan the weavers, being 
regularly supplied with yarn, arc kei»t constantly at 


! work, and do not combine, at least to nearly the same 
j extent as formerly, the incongruous occupations of 
weavers and farmers. This, as was to Ik; expected, has 
tended to improve both businesses. In 18.35 no fewer 
than 2,(152,(K)(> lbs. linen yarn were imported from (Jreat 
Britain into Ireland; but we understand tliat, iii conse- 
guence of the increased (quantities of yarn produced by 
the mills in Belfast and tlie vicinity, tlie imjiorts of yarn 
from Britain have since declined. 

Distillation lias been, for a lengthened period, an 
imiij'rtant business in Ireland. Previously to 1823, 
when the duty on .spirits was 5 a-. Gd. a gallon, illieit 
distillation was e.vtrcmely prevalent in Irelaml ; so 
mucli so, that tin* couunissioners of revenue inquiiy 
estimated tlie total annual consumption of spirits in 
Ireland at tliat jterioil at S..3.30,()()() imp. galls., though, 
in 1822, no more than 2,32 m, 387 paid «luty ! In 1K23, 
tlie duty having been reduced to 2.V. lOi/. per imp. gall., 
<1,81)0.315 g.dls. paid duty in 1H21, and '.),2<i2,7-U in ls‘j.5. 
In 1S35 tlie duty was reduced to 2a. ■!(/. i)er gall.; and 
j in 18.38 duty was paid on 12,2‘.)t;,312 galls. But it would 
I sei'in that the consumpliim had then attained to a maxi- 
mum ; for, in the course of 1H30. and tin? immediately 
subsetiuent years, great nnmber.s of people in all parts of 
the kingdom were induced, principally by the (‘xcrtlons 
of a Homan (.’atholic priest, of the name of Mathew, to 
pledge themsidves to abstain from spirituous litjuors. 
And the extent to which tin? temperance system has been 
carried has la^cn mo.st extraordinary; the consumption 
of .spirituous liquors liaviiig declined in 1831* to 10,.si5,7(''.), 
and in 1812 to only 5,21)0,h5U galls,! I’liis appear.s] 
however, to have been tlie lowest point in the de.>ceiid.’ 
ing .scale, the consumption liaving increased a little in 
1KI3 and I8U. It is to be hoiied that the roolntion 
evinci'd in inaintain'ng and enUircing this system may 
equal the ardour displayed in its introduction, 'I’he 
liatiit of drinking .spirits, fornn'ily so prevalent among 
the Irish, part iciil.irly when assembled at fairs and other 
public meetings, was the source of innumerable outrages ; 
nor can there bo a doubt that the general dilVusion of 
habits of temperance will be of .signal service to tlie 
country. 

The silk trade wa.s introduced by French emigrant.s 
j shortly alter tlie Hevolution: its chief seat wa.s in 
I Dnblii: ; but .since the rejtral of tin* protecting duties 
j it .has uccliued, so as to lie now' nearly extinct, witli the 
I exception of tabiiinet or Irish poplin, a mixed fabric of 
j silk and worst)#.; for which there is a consideratile dc- 
I m.uui. Tlie first importation of cotton wool itUo Ireland, 

I of wiiich there is any authentic notlci;, took place in 1771. 
j Tlie manufacture was carried on w itli considerable suc- 
! c< hs in several parts during the coutinuatu'e of ibe pro- 
I tecting duties. On their witlidrawal it declined for a 
I while; liut it ha.s since revived, and ig now prosecuted to 
I a considerable (?xtent, in the neigfibourhood of Belfast, 

1 where there are several large mills, and at Torllaw, co, 
j v\ aterford, where there is a mill that employs above 
jl.OOa hands. * ^ 

j Account of the Factories in Ireland, and of the Numlicr 
of I’ersons employed in tliern, in 1838. 



Mills. 

Sle.am 

Fingintt. 

Water 

Wheel*. 

IVrsotis 

emjiloyed. 

Cotton 

21, haring 

19 

22 

4,622 

' Woollen 

.31 _ 

5 

39 

1,2.31 

j Fla* 

40 _ 

.32 

37 

9,017 

I Totals - 1 

195 - 

50 1 

1 98 

14,870 


The total power In steam engines and water wheels is 
said to be equivalent to 3,650 liorse power ; and of tlio 
per.soiis employed, 6,822 are Buid to be under, and 8,018 
above IH years of age. (Keturn by James Stuart, Esq., 
Factory Iteport, n. 335.) 

Comnurcc — Tlie exportation of the raw pr(Klucc of 
the soil ha.s alway.s formed the principal commercial 
bn.siness carried on In Ireland. During the late war, she 
supplied a large share of the provisions requirt'd for tho 
army and navy serving abn^ad ; and she still sends largo 
supplies to lift colonial markets. Great Britain, how- 
ever, is by far the best nnd most extensive market for 
all sorts of Irisii produce ; and her exports to this coun- 
try, especially of corn and flour, and of butter, pigs, eggs, 
&c., have prodigiously increased. The conversion of 
grain into flour and meal has lately become an extensive 
business in Ireland; and many mills, erected for this 
purpose, are on an extensive scale, and are furnished with 
the best machinery. 
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By far the greater part of the trade of Irtsland is car- 
ried on ns ii cross-ciiauucl trade with Croat dJritain, and 
(‘speeially witli Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow. Its 
tradi' with foreign eonntries, and with British colonies, 
is »;oinparatively ini’onsideral)le. This is evident from 
the ./trst and third of the following tables, the flrst of 
whieli gives an account of the estimated value of the total 
exports and imports of each port of Ireland in 1835, and 
the third, an account of the export and import trade of 
tlie island with foreign parts only, from 1830 to 1830, 
both juclusivc. 

1. Account of the estimated Vttlue of the total Exports 
and the total Imports of each l*ort of Ireland in 1835. 


Nitmes of Ports. 


Kxporls, 1H35. Imports, 183c». 





j Value. 

1 I'alue. 





. £ 

X. 

d. 

£ 



.Ai<li.;l.ass .and Kil lough 


35,161 

0 

o 

‘2,970 

0 

0 

.V t k lliw 

• 


3,677 

0 

0 

6,76*2 

10 

o 

H.libriggan 

- 


.5,117 

10 

0 

n,.39i 

19 

2 

H.illina 



7(1,568 

0 

0 

13,.53‘2 

0 

0 

Jl ill \ lane 



*2it,K.i4 

0 

o 

5.770 

0 

0 

it Ulsi a-'tle 

- 


1,7'U 


0 

■2.U.30 

1.3 

.3 

1 t.iM » ^ll.lnIlon 



11,1.30 

0 


9,5*21 

0 

0 

It.illmuire, \i' 

- 


37.114 

0 

o 

17,767 

0 

0 

H.iu(r\ 



(i,*212 


0 

17,293 

8 

O 

/trri'h.i ven 



77..30U 

0 

0 

.3(1,081 

0 

O 

ll' lllHlllt t 

. 


'.(.‘(lO 

U 

0 




Ucitast - 

- 


4,311,791 

O 

7 

3,69.5,137 

11 

10 




16,617 

0 

0 

1.672 

0 

0 

< oli raine and Portrush 


1(V.5,6.S.5 

0 

0 

65,«J(M» 

o 

o 

( .Ilk - 




0 

u 

‘2,751,684 

u 

0 

Di'iiaghadcc 



(it, 1st 

0 

0 

7,570 

0 

0 

1 >iitu':',.'il 



1I,.363 

0 

0 

ll,.3.31 

0 

0 




76(i,027 

0 

0 

*2.59,85 1 

0 

0 

llulMIl . 



2,ViH,.-.13 

0 

0 

1,1.3(1,321 

0 

0 

li'iiulalk. 



15'.i,Sl.3 

0 

0 

107,9.53 

0 

0 

luiug,,rvon 



6!),IS6 

0 

0 

16,31*2 

1 *> 

0 

('.alnay 



‘2’)l,S6i 

0 

0 

88,268 

12 

8 

Killal.-i . 



'26,.3!)6 

0 

0 

3.188 

0 

0 




36.15.8 

0 

0 

'2,768 

0 

0 

Kmi>.iIo 



1.3.179 

0 

0 

1H,*2(.*2 

0 

0 

'.iriif - 



(;(i„309 

0 

0 

7, ‘25.5 

6 

7 

I nil rirk 



726.1.30 

0 

0 

.3*23,7 10 

0 

0 

I iMuliinilerry 



1,010.'M8 

u 

0 

70S. 0.5 t 

O 

0 

\. u, aslll! 



.3,6S| 

10 


3,1.50 

0 

0 




2.269 

0 

0 




N.iiry- 



616,.s36 

0 

0 

568,711 

0 

0 

ItOiN 



.59 .'<71 

0 

0 

y.8,( >07 

0 

u 

Miaiigfiivd 



79,6.33 

6 

1 

‘20,198 

K 

o 

’*’• 1 1 < 1 

- 


369, CIO 

o 

0 

121,692 

0 

0 

'J r.ihv - 



12,315 

0 

0 

7,*27(» 

0 

0 

\\ iti-rfurd 



1,821,-21.5 

0 

0 

1. ‘27 1,1.54 

0 

0 

Wf.vlord 



.312,1.36 

0 

0 

621,117 

0 

0 

U iMinirl 



87,80.5 

0 

(1 

*28,517 

0 

0 

Wukl.iw 



S6,.5(i.5 

0 

0 

15,671 

0 

0 

\ uiigh.il 



‘21,5,316 

0 

0 

‘28,.3iO 

0 

0 

Totiil 



17.391,81.3 

7 

11 

1.5..3.37,097 

4 

6 


III. Account of the Trade of Ireland with Foreign 
. Parts, from 1830 downwards. 


Y cars. 

Imports. 

E\iH)rt8. 

Exports. 

Oflicial Value. 

tlfhcial Value. 

IUj.i 1 Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

18.30 

1,1‘29,S44 

66*2,879 

560,‘2(K) 

18.35 

1,147,933 

4.58,0.38 

41,5,9(K) 

18.37 

1,. 5 12 ,4 ‘27 

216,131 

303,010 

18.38 

1 ,.389,41.5 

.359,991 

4 •20,074 

1839 

1,657,9.34 

47 ‘2. .5,37 

.5.3*2,071 

1810 

1.. 5.59, .5.5.3 * 

4.‘>0,548 

.509,874 

1841 

1,693,37.5 

4 08, ‘280 

416,96.5 

1842 

1,615,619 

1 .356, *217 

368.372 

18 13 

1,66(1, .303 

311,31.5 

3 16, .393 

1814 

l.N9.5,767 

1 2.35, 8,Sl 

‘267,977 1 


The shipping of Ireland is Imt inconsiderable, com- 
pared with that of tlrcat Britain ; but it Inas increase d 
considerably within the last ten years. We subjoin an 
account of the vessels built and registered, and of tliose 
belonging to Ireland, with their tonnage and men, from 
1830 downwards. • 



Built & Registerwl. 

Ve.'trs. 

Vesbels. 

Tonnage. 

1 8.30 

45 

2,564 

IS.3.5 

39 

2.521 

1.8.37 

.3.8 

.3,‘291 

18.38 

40 

‘2,617 

18.39 

49 

4,084 

1840 

42 

.3,11.5 

1S41 

.51 

4,1.30 

18t2 

‘27 

4.051 

1 1.SJ.3 

.39 

2,16.5 

1811 

.38 

3,5f»4 


Belonging to Ireland. 


1 , l‘<!4 

l,hV7 

l,77fi 

1 pSHP 

1 .UG'J 

V,n()‘2 

■2,0,*,^ 


Toi 


vige. 


1()1,S‘^0 

1,755 

iS.l.v'jl 

I'l.y.sm 

I'.js.hiy 

‘208,01.5 


7, 791 
9,2S‘2 

y.sfi.'j 

lo,-.^S.3 

n.ifKs 

11,927 

l‘i /)76 

1 

1'2,.~.01 


Account of the Gross Customs Bevenue collected at the 
diil'erent Torts of Irelaml in 1SI3, 


1 Port.s. 

! l 'u.stom.4. ; 

Baltimore • 

£ ^ 

127 ’ 

Belfast 

.339,989 

Coleraine • - i 

5,178 i 

1 ('ork - 

‘275,981 ; 

1 Drogheda - - i 

7,036 

Dublin 

971,907 

Dundalk 

2.3,0.57 

1 Calway 

‘2.5,091 , 


Ports. 

(Customs. 


£ 

f-lmcriik 

1.5.5„3.3,5 

I .ondomlcnry 

'J9.26.5 

Newry . 

.38.577 

, Migo - 

‘29,713 

; \\ .I ter ford - 

17 7, .5.51 

: West 1)1 irt 

12,109 

Wexford • 

8,716 


The great preponderance of the customs revenue of 
Dublin results from its being the principal port for the 
imtiortation of wine, sugar, timbt*r, and other taxed 

11, Accoi'nt of the (Juantities of the Trincijial Articles imported into and exported from Ireland in 1825 and 1835. 


t brass and copper 


'’;'.il, c-iilin, and cinders 
< "OMnidt 
7” other .sorM 
Hrips 

H irk, f,„ tanners - 
''■'•r .mil .il« . 

‘'‘-fbngs - 

Ilritisfi, refined 
liritish „n,i 

lorfigii, nun - 

MotaW 

un wrought Alo.^d - 

•".iKtiron V*" : 

bon, (oroign ... 

mines, slrttp ... 

nol, shtvjie Or latnbi* 
"ooll.-nyarn . 

i.iiUTi \arri . . , 

[niton yam - . I 

tv''"!' •'’anufarturoa . 

no leu nianufnriiires - 
ur"'’ ■‘•-•’bon, foreign . 
”,nol,hlH?eji foroijm 
Iriih . 

rr — BritiKh . ' I 

bathir 

bno and b,ird wares f 
millwork { 

'•“^ht-nware . / 

A sho, ' ^ “"d appafwl 
liiriil™ ' * • - 


tons 

quarters! 

ewts. 

tons 

tuns 

barrels 

bushels 

rwls. 

gallons 


1835. 


, foreign 





ynnis 

lbs. 

yards 

lbs. 

Itoxes 

packages! 


Lbs. 

cwts. 


gallons 

Inishebi 

value 


66,.3'.C2 

33,295 

17,90*2 


579,051 

'2.702,5*23 
i,99fi,88.5 
.5, .381 ,918 
4,065,930 


68,128 


} 112,836 


186,147 

280,634 

3,889,6.'i8 

.3,3.5,921 

.3,904,034 

968,940 

635,3.31 

».0«l,973/.l 


1,(811 ,.578 

4. . 500 
5,861 

13,914 

6,866 

.33.3 

ni,.5'#t 

1,646,664 

43,987 

388,620 

37,349 

4,650 

19,3,50 
1,488 
1, ‘2.5.5 
7,093 
‘2.820 
18,891 

8 11. . 500 
6.5,1 18 

2,6.5‘2,<)(8) 
.58*2,914 
14,172,000 
7,884 ,<KK» 
2,646,3.56 
1.5.5 ,18 18 
.30,.'d)0 
3‘2 ‘2,6.53 
9, 07 ‘2 
9,020 
2,196 
J8,.326 

2.. 3«il 
14,108 

6,177 
f 12,482 
i 3,44.5 
99,18.3 
74,897 
87,867 
189,080 
4,794,316 
1,20.5,762 
4,467.746 

304.0. 31 
246,4.58 , 

1,379,783/. 


Cows and oxen ’ - 

llorsca 

Sbeep 

Swino 

(irain, vix. wheat 
barley 


other grain - 

IVhe.at me.aJ, flour, and oatmeal 
Potatoes . , - - 

Provisions, l>acon and hams 

l)oef and jiork 

butter 

- — lard - - - 

Soap and candles 

Eggs 


Feathers . « - 

Hides and cnlf-sklns 

Wool, shi'eps’ and lambs’ 

p'i.nx and tow 

I a«rul and copper ore 

Spirits 

Beer 

(\,ttan manufactures 
Cotton yarn 

Linen ... 

Silk manufactures 
Woollen inanuhictures - 
Ollier srllcles 


C numlwt 

1 SS 


boxdk 

cwts. 

number 

biiies 

lbs. 

cwts. 

galluns 

lbs. ' 
, yavds 
boxes 
' ImiIw 
yards 

value 


Foreign and Colonial Merthandite. 


Tea ^ • 
Cofth*# - 
Sugar 
Mola-vies • 
Tobacco - 
Wine 
Rum 
Hemp 

Other articles 


llM. 

gallons 


1825. * 

6.5,.524 

3,140 

7'2,191 

65,919 

283,340 

1.51,82*2 

1,5<13,'204 

23,8.32 

.599,124 

*362,27.8 

604,2.5.3 

474,161 

35,261 

4*2 


54,898 

*629,529 

10,567,45*8 

55,114,615 


28,‘2.52 

l',l 18,926 
64,995 
35,807 
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articles. Its trade is really inferior to that of Belfast, 
and but little superior to that of Cork. 

Roads are generally well laid out, and kept in good 
order. They are made and maintained partly by turnpike 
trusts, but chiefly by co. presentments, or assessments on 
the cos. The latter amounted, in 183H, to the sum of 
427,01>3/. The system of macadamising was pr.actlsed in 
Ireland for many years before it attracted public atten- 
tion in Great Britain. 

Crt»n/s. —The Grand Canal, commenced in 176.’>, is 
carried from Dublin to Rubertstown, ‘25 m. W., whence 

R roceed two branches, that to the right to the Shannon 
arbour, on the Shannon, near Ranaglicr, and thence on 
the W. of the river to Italllnasloe, ‘J4 m. from Dublin, 
with a branch of 8.4 m. to Kilbeggan ; tliat to the lelt to 
Athy, 55 m. from i)ub1in, with a branch of 11 m. from 
Monastcreven to I’ortarlingtun and Mountmellick. The 
summit level is ‘200 ft. above the sc.i. The Ikarrow is 
navigable from Athy, for small craft, to the Scars, 43 m., 
thence for larger vessels, by Ross to Waterford, 30 m. 

'riie tonnage and tolls on the Grand Canal, for the eight 
\i-ari eihlmg 1837, were, % 


Years. 
I S.ao 
js.ai 
is.a2 
IS.53 


Tonnage. 

S'it.rpi 

'2,">7.S10 

2Ui,4!.S 

22(:,T3« 


Toll. 

53.0:1 


- 3S,'J.O t 


Tonnage. 


21.3,210 - 


Toll. 

3S.1‘‘.3 


.as 


The Royal Canal, commenced in 178f), extemis from 
Dublin to rnrnmnharry on the .Shatimm, m., with a 
branch of 5 m. from Killashee to I.ongford. Its greate.>t 
height above sea level is 3o7 ft. 4’he Shannon has been 
remlered navigable from I.im/ rick almo>t to its .sr)urce, 
and is traversed by .steam-boats both for pas.st'Ogers 
and goods. Its navigation is, iiowever, exposed to con- 
.siderable interruptions ; but works are now in pro.gress 
by which these will bo. in a great nieasuro, olniated, and 
this grand channel of internal coinmuuic.iti.m remlered 
much more available than at present. 'J'he Royne n.ivi- 

f ation from Drogheda to Na\an, and the Lagati froni 
lelfast to Lough Ncagln are partly river and partly still 
water. The Ulster Canal, now in' progress, is^ intended 
to connect Longhs Neagh and Krno. The Suir Navigati<m 
Company was incorporated in 1H.37. for making a ship 
canal to Carrick-on-.Suir. The railw.iv, from Dublin to 
Kingstown, m, is he only undertaking of the kind U' 
yet completed. It is used chietly for passengers. It was 
opened on I)(‘ceinher. 1 H34. Tl>e receipts for tin* three 
following years were, 18.35, 30,i»{i.3/. ; bsiiO, 3*2.138/. ; 1^37, 
33,880/. The niunhor of pa.ssengers during the .s.une pe- 
riod was 3,000,000: unnual average, 1. 2('(j, 0' ;0 ; tlaiiy. 3.3 13. 

Acts have been passed for r iilwa\.s from Dublin to 
Drogheda, from Belfast to Armagli^ from Dnnd.ilk to 
Ballib>y, and from Dublin to Kilkenny. The comini.s- 
smners appointed to ciinsidcr ami rcjiort on a general 
Bystem of railways for Irelamt drew up a mo?t valuable 
and elaborate report, in which they recommend that go- 
vernment should construct some of the principal Hues. 
Tiiis, however, is a 'juestion of great nicety and difficulty ; 
and their recommendation b<u5 not hitherto been acteii 
upon. 

Jianhs. — r.aiikiii,. l.ii diur- in Tri l.mrl, his long V>'’rn. lud 
perhaps still i', In 1 v. ry im^'i'l-I.iM.ir) ^t.lte. 'J ill I7M. 
when the Bank of Ireland was incorporated, the business 
was wholly in the hands of individuals. The privileges 
given to the Bank of Ireland were similar to those of the 
Bank of Ihiglaml, as to the re.strii tion of private banking 
est.'iblislnnents to six partners. Its capital, at its com- 
mencement, w.as rt() 0 ,(K;d/., inerr'ased, in 17hl , to l, 0 f) 0 , 0 ()b/. ; 
in 17117, to l,.'')hO,(K)0/.; in ISDS, to 2,500,001)/.; inlS21,to 
3,000,000/. In lisOl, there were .50 regist^ed private 
Ixinks ; and since then sevcr.il others were* penerl, but 
they have all closed or failed, e.'.eept four in Dublin. Tim 
system of joint-stock bhnks c.'iine into operation, in Ire 
land. In 18‘25, excepting within a circle extending G5 m. 
round Dublin, of w hich Bank of Ireland had a mo- 
nopoly. 

Account of the Joint Stock Banks existing in Ireland on 
the .5th day of January, 18.30; spct’ifying the I)ate of 
the Hst.ablishment of each Bank, the Number of its 
Br.inches. and the Number of Partners in e.ich In tJic 
Years JH.3f, 1837, and 1838. (‘.See top (/f next column.] 

The system of savings’ banks, under an act passed in 
181.5, is gradually being exten<ied. The total number of 
dtpositors and Uejiosits was, in 

Drpoitilnrt. DrpotiU, ] 

18.35 - . 58,482/. . - 1.008,6.53/. 

1839 - - 74,3:13/. - - '2,1.58,665/. 

7t('vcnufi.—.T\if' revenue of Ireland is rai.sed from tho 
same sources as in Kngland, except the property j/Im ai- 
sessed taxes, which do not extend to Ireland. But, owing 
to the depres.sed situation of the great bulk of the Irish 
people, and their in.ibility to consume taxed articles, tho 
revenue of Ireland falls far slemt of w bat it might be ex- 
pected to amount to from the m.agnitude of the pop. In 
fact, the revenue of Ireland, with a pop. fin I 84 I) of H| 


. , .. X. , 

Banks. 

Bate 

of 

K»fa- 

hlish- 

inent. 

Number { 
of I 

Branches. | 

Ni 

i.sr,(i. 

uiihcr of 
aitners, 

1.8^7. i 

Hilimii.in .Joint Stock ) 


(By 

special 

Act :> 
\:>9. 
707 

(1.4. 

< oni)>:iny - - ) 

Pnninci.il Rank of Irel.uicl 

bS2.'i 

31 

r.i.V 

72S 

Northern Banking Company 

IS'^.O 

U 

210 

201 

19.', 

lielfa-st Uonip.tnv 

1827 

17 

28fi 

2,8,5 

280 

National Bank of Ireland 

1S3.5 

1.5 

2.50 

2‘JO 

4fi3 

Limerick National Bank of 
liel.-UMl ... 

1 S.V. 

5 

520 

/..-il 

f.S4 

Agricultural and rofutnei- 
ci.a! Bank of Irelatul 

1.S.11 

28 

2.0.56 

,’3,.S')2 

.3,07.5 

(’loninel National B.ink 

1S.5P 

3 

4(i,5 1 

487 

410 

U.trrick-on-Suir National 
Bank 

I K.vr. 

, 


41(-. 

.'^'71 

Waterford National B.mk - 

1S.36 

4 

4.51 

451 

Gb8 

Wexford an<l Rnnbcorthy 
National Bank - 

1S.3(i 

2 

393 

417 

,58') 

'ripper.ivy Nalion.il B.uik 

1 s.-p; i 


42'.) 

t.jfi 

(.'JO 

Tralee- N.ition.d B.mk 

isa»i 1 

f. 

411 

4 1 1 

f.O'i ' 

1 later Banking < omp.uiy - 

is.-a, i 

•J 

8.5(1 

7,8') 

(,,■') ! 

Jbnal Bank of Ir. I.md ‘ . 

is-a; 1 

1 

3<.)1 

3I'3 

.521 1 

.Southern Bank of Ire', iml - ! 

ls;.7 




1 

Coik Nalioiial Bank - ! 

1S.T7 



■il3 

.5.5) ) i 

Kilkenny .Naiion.il iSank - i 


1 


379 

.5 0, I 


millions, h.ardly equals th.at of Scotland, with a pop. under 
3 millions. 

We subjoin an account of the gross and nett receipt f>f 
the jmblic ri'venue of Ireland in 1814, .showing the rate 
per cent, w hich it C(»st to collect tlie gross revenue. 


s Receipts. 


hVett Receipt. ( 
! aiicliiig Keji.i 


: K.U 


a.unpH 

dice - 
virpli.N i'eeS 

1 .itals - 


i.ir.i.Mgg o 1 


in 




But. exclusivt* of the aliove, or of the public ve 
coMMtleralile sum is anuu.'illy raised l)y grand .r 
S' utiiieiils. ti) it, is, by as,sessment. on the ens. ni.i 'a 
bv the grand juti>'s. for con.structing and keeping up 
ro ’ds, pri.'tms iind bridi weli.s, po'ice and police estah- 
lishnieuts, ;uid fur t h. rilahle purposes, <\c. In 1813. flu- 
pre'etiliiicnts in qm-stioii amounted to tlie gross sum of 
1,1 42. .102/., ilistrilnited as follows: — 


c. jut of the .Sums raised by Grand Jury T'rrscijt 
)!• nts in Irelanti. in 18}3; specifying the Objects li r 
. bich they were raised, and the Amount appropi tali J 
» eaeb. ^ 


1 Description of W inks, 

Total. 


£ t. 

I 1. New rn.ad.^, hridgoi, piiH-i, viillets, ipiay- 


w ill or 1 uttinu down itiifs, .'tmi tilling 


up hollows .nal ilif. lu-s 

ui.sro 11 

2. Ih'p.iirs of ro.ids, bndgt"., lapi s, gullets, 


svall.s, .Ve. - - - . 

a^,5,r..5o 1 1 

.5. Court or •A-n.si'Jtis hous«-s, erection or re- 


pairs 

8,001 8 

^4. (Jaoh, brideuells, bouses of rorreition, 


budding or rep.iiring 

.5,201 12 

.5. All other prison and b)idcweM espeHses, 


liu hiding K;il.iri<-.t 

88,201 8 

C. Police .and police extablishniciils, and 


payinenta ff» wifiies’es 

LSrobOO 1,5 

7. Sahirie-. of all county oiricer* not incluilwl 


a! ose . . - 

07.81.5 0 

8. I’ulilit rh.tritifs ... 

<.).5,(i.57 1.' 

9. Kep.tyinent <.f advances to government - 

151,170 » 

10. Miscellaneou*, not includetl above 

00,7.51 Ih 


1,151,110 0 

Deduct re-prescntments, Ac. 

8,807 14 


Total for tho whole <if Irelaiul - I 1 ,1 l‘2,.'W)2 H 


Thi.s, however, is hut a Bmall sum, compared with wh'd 
is assesM!<l for similar purposes in Kngland. But the 
weight of local taxation on the land Is now consider- 
ably Increased, through the operation of tlic coinpubnt y 
provision for the support of the poor; though that wh 
be far more than countervailed liy the good effects <' 
whicli it eanm»t fail to be jjrcHluctive. , 

77n’ consUltUion of Ireland Is modelled on f’ 
England; but, fora lengthened imriod, the native 
comprisint^ the grejit bulk of the population, wore en* ' ' 
tihally excluded frr»m all participation bi Bs benelit^’ 
wore In fact rodur<*il to a stale of helotmn. This cod- 
duct, it is needless to add, was little less injurious to f ^ 
conquerors than to the cajiiquered. “ As the ru'r' 
would neither in peace govern the Irl.sh by the •-‘".'/A., 
could in war root them out by the sword, they ^ 

came pricks in their eyi*^ and thorns in their si< <'• 
But nations are slow and reluctant learners; and > • 
Bcifibh Bhort-ftighted whose effect# were thus n 
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otbly cxpofied by Sir John Davies {Dincoverie, 1 W. 
(■tl.l747) in thi! reiKU of James I., nourished in its full 
vigour <lown almost to our own times 1 The granting of 
the eleetfve franchise to the Catlioli('8, so late as 1792, 
was, in truth, the lirst great step in the progress to a 
iK'tter system, wliich was liappily consummated by the 
rej)e;il ol the last remnant ot the ixsial cocle in 1S2‘J. 
'rfre odious distinctions by which society w.is formerly 
divided have tio longer any legal or statutory foundations. 
Aiiherenc<i to the religion of* their ancestors has ceased 
to entail upon the CUitholii'^i a denial of their political 
franeliiscb ; and all classes now- participate equally in tlie 
rights and privileges granted by tin- constitution. The 
legislature consisted, previously to the Union, of a 
vliief governor, under tin? name of lord Ii(‘ntcnant, with 
power to appoint a rh'puty during absence, a House of 
lords and a llolisr* of commons. l'nd<*r Ib*nry VII., 
the prostration of the liisli juirlianuml was rdlected, Iry 
li aiislcrring tlic right to hold parliaments, which had hecn 
vested in tin* lord lieutenant, and to originate; b1ils, 
to the king and th<‘ I'.iiglish privy comicil. The first 
parliament, in which members wane; rr'tnrned from all 
|iarts of Ireland, sat in the beginning of the ndgn j 
of James I. 'Fin; number of members varied at diller- 
eiit tiiiH's, but was ultimatr-ly fixed at 300, /wo for ea<-h I 
CO., tiro for Trinity Colh'gc, and the remainde*r for I 
cities and hors., the representatives for the latter being, | 
ill most iustanees, nominattHi by their proprietor or j 
Itatron. Treviously to 170)^, the mendiiTs Indil their { 
seats for litV, so that they eould hardly he considered 
as rejiresentativi'S even ol the Troti'stant part of tin* 
nation, and ha<i but little synipatby with popidar feel- 
ings. At this epoeh, however, parJiaments \v«>re marie 
octi'imial. Sinee the Union, Ireland has heroi repre- 
senteil in the imperial parliam<>nt by 2K tenipond perns, 
electerl for life by tin; whole' burly of Irish peers; four 
bishops, who .sit according to annual rotatimi of sr'os ; 
and from the Union till tin; jiassiug of tlie Heform Act, 
it was reprcsciitcrl in the 11. of by l(tU meins., two 
for each co., two each for the cities of Dublin anrl 
Cork, om' for Trinity College, and otie each for the 
31 bors. of Armagh, Athlone, llaurlon, Ilelfast, Car- 
low. Carriekfergus. (k'lsbel, Clonmel, Colr'ralne, Down- 
patrick, Droglieda, Dntidalk, Dungannon, Dnngarvan, 
r'lniis. I'umiskillen, Calwiiy, Kilkenny, Kinsale, I.ime. 
rick, Lisburn, I.omlondcrry. Mallow, New boss. Newrv, 
I'ortarlingtou, Slig<i, I'ralec*, Waterford, \\ Cxfor*!, ami 
Voughal. 'Phe Keforni Act gave Ireland live addilional 
tnetns., wliifli were .‘issigntHl to 'J'rinify (’oUege, Helfasi, 
(lidway, Limerick, and Waterford, wbieh, conse(|Uently, 
liavo now two meins, each. 'Phe eleetoral francld'r' m 
{■os. is vested in tlie same classes as in Lngland, with the 
.sulisfifutinn of 20/. for fiO/., and 14 for 20 years ; ami in 
cities and hors, iti freemen resivlent within s<‘veu miles, 
and 10/. freeliolders. J'he electoral boundaries of the 
hois, were fixed by a late statute. 'Phe cxecutlv<; go- 
verimu'nt is vesti'd in the lord licutm^it, or, in bis 
alisence, in tlm lords justices, gimerally tin* primate, 
lord chancellor, and commander of tin; forces, and a 
privy Council nominati’d by tlie crown, and consisting 
yliieily of the high judicial and ininistcri.il functionaries. 
I’lie lord lieutenant is assisteil by a clilef si-cretary, a 
iiiein. of tlie li. of C., now usually also a cabim*t mi- 
nii'ter ; and wlio, being in efleet secretary fi>r Ireland, 
is ^specially responsible for its government. 'J’be salary 
Pi tlie lord lieutenant is 20,00'!/. a year, with liberal 
itllow anees for residence and liousehold. ' 

Pile judicial estalillsliment is vested, as in Great Bri- 
t'dfi, in the lord cbiUieelJor, removable at pleasure, us- 
sisted by the master of tin' ndl.s, and in 12 jndg(*s, four 
for e.-icii of the coiirts of (Jueeii’s Beiieli, Common IMea.s, 
jtnd l.xcheqner, all of whom hold olhee during good 
behaviour. Two of the law judges go thrtmgh each of 
t!'" six circuits, into which the country Is ilistrlbuted, 
twice a year, to decide criminal and civil rases. 'Phe 
judges ol the courts of Prerogative ami Admiralty are 
gctierally practising liarristers. A barrister also presides, 
riloiig with the co. magistrates, at tlm Courts of Quarter 
•Sessions. Petty sessions, at which at least two inagis- 
tuiteg inust he present, are held weekly, or once a fort- 
ill every di.strict. Fach corporate town lias a 
J'ldge, or recorder, and local magistrates, {dected by the 
pprporation ; ami every manor has its courts umlcr a se- 
I'oschal or baililF nominated by the proprietor. The 
k'ld chamu'llor has the power of appointing and rc- 
ainviMj» the co. magistrates, for whose condiu't ho is 
JJTPiisihle. An aet passed in IHIO (3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 

' i'!! ) for remodelling the mimicipal corporations in Irish 
owiifi. i( gives the right of voting at municipal elections 
0 all jicrsons resident In borouglis, or witbin 7 m. of 
X'lr boundaries, (KTupylng house.s, shops, or other pro- 
iiM'S within th<> .same of the anmtal value of 10/. 

• UP conservation of the jioaec Is committed, in the 
■ fs , lo a lord lieutenant, aided by an indefinite number 
an , lord lieutenants, all nominated by the crown 
liafi sheriiL sidccted, u.s in Kngland, from 

, t8 prejiared by the Judges of asslrc. The police con- 


sists of a wfdUnrganlsed constabulary force, which con- 
sisted, on tlic Ist of January, 1839, of 8,416 men, under 
an inspector-general, two deputies, and four provincial 
Inspectors, appointed by the crown, and removable at 
plea.sure. 

The larger towns have each a corporate police; and 
a military force, varying in numbers according to cir- 
cumstances, is distributed throughout the country. 

I’here are 45 county or town prisons, penitentiaries, 
i and houses of correction, and 98 bridewells or places 
j of temporary confinennmt. 'Phe superintendence of 
I the prisons is committed to two inspcadors-general. who 
I make animal reports to parliament, and to a local in- 
I spector. 'J’he prisons are generally well constructed 
i and regulated. 'Phe following table, extracted from the 
I inspectors’ reports, exliihits a view of the number of 
j committals ami eoiivietions, an«l of tiie number of the 
latter visited witli tiie highest and lowest grades of pu- 
nishment, from 1830 to 1843 inclusive: — 


N'ears. 

(Joinmittals. 

(’ 

A%tal . 

onvictions. 

1 tnpriwinifl 
.Si* Mnntlis 
and Lnidt'r. 

Capital. 

Executions. 

IM.IO 


9,902 

7,r>or, 

'-912 

.39 

l.s.ll 


9,i.o'> 

n.Hio 

C,90.0 

.307 

.37 

■ IS.TZ 

ir.,o.-ifi 

9. 7. '.9 

.319 

.39 

t 


1 1 . 1 1 1 

s.s.ar. 

1 237 

39 

\SM 

1 2l,.rsl 

H 

n,f.)i) 

197 

43- 

1 s.-) 

21,205 i 

1. 5.2 1(1 

10,7S7 

1 179 

27 

is.ac 

1 2.V.S'.il 

IS. no 


1 IT.I 

1 14 


Hut by a new’ .■irrangemcnt of the returns, adopted in 
1837, the .slightiT case.s, decided summarily at petty 
sessions and before magistrates, were vlistinguished from 
the graver brought before th(' quarter sessions and as- 
size, as in the following table: — 



Suiiiiriiuy (.'on' 

1 

6 


Sentences at 
Assi/eslea.st 

J 





Tutal 

aiul greatest. 

1 

Vc.irs. 

!l)runkcn- 

.'lUit 1 

(JuartiT , 

victvd. 

() Months' 
Iminison- 

1 

s 




8cr>.sioi)». ; 


meiit and 


w 


.11.1.. 1 




umU'r. 

;j 


. 

IS-.; ; 

9, <149 

8.7(19 

11, SOI i 

9,^'3(i 1 

(l.ISB 

l.'it 

10 

is,-.s 


I ».,((.! 

|.5.7‘<!.3 ; 

9,(iii9 

(1,349 

.39 

3 

|S.3'I 1 

Hi.Sl > 

.3s,t-,7S 

i 2r.,.39» 

V(,019 

7,72(1 

2(1 

17 

IS to 

1.0. yol 

2.3.2 -'7 

‘2.3,8.33 1 

n.mi 


43 

o 

isn 

1.3,177 

2S.r. I'l 

1 23,79(1 

9,2S7 

,'>.(12 4 

40 


1S12 ! 

17,009 

17. .39(1 

■ 21. ISO 1 

9,S7.» 

5,973 

2. I 

4 

IS 1.3 1 

' I.S, .SIS 

20.n.2 

' '20.12(1 ' 

H,(l20 

.'>,2S2 

21 

_ 5 


'Phe regular troops stationed in Ireland since 1830 have 
been as follows : — 


Ve.ars. 

'1 roops. 

Ye.rrs. 'Proops. 

Years. 

Troojni. 






IS. 30 

20 , ms 

1H,3,5 1 lS,9ri‘2 

IS to 

11 ,9 .5(1 

18.31 

l(i.701 

18.30 I 17,‘I(H: 

isn 

14,(187 

IS.3'2 

l!)..301 

18 ‘-.7 1 8,1,80 1 

18 12 

1.5,191 

1.S.33 

•23,'i'tH 

IS3S 1(1, 120 

1813 

11,47(1 

1S31 1 

‘2.3 ,0.3.5 

18.39 1 lf>,'2(il 

lSt4 

21,25) 


The military di'partmcnt is under the control of Hie 
commander ol tin* forces, whose head quarters is at Kil- 
mainham. Ho has under him 5 general ofiicers, who 
respectiv<'l 5 ’' command one of the 5 military districts 
into which the island i.s divided. 'Plie ordnanee, which 
is a branch of that of Great Britain, lias its chief station 
at the Tigeon House Fort : attaehed to it is the st.atf of 
the trigonometrical survey of Irtland. 'Plien* i.s .at 
KiimainlfiTn an lio.spital for decayed and disabled sol- 
diers. similar to that of Uhelsen. 

r’:stoblishfne7its — 'Pbe ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments that prevail in Ireland are at once anomalous and 
irr.itional. 'Phe Beformation never made any con.siiier- 
ablo progress In the eonntr;^, tlie new dot'trines being 
only e.spoused by the English si'ttlers within the 
But after protestantism had been adonted by the hulk 
of the English people, and had been made the estahlisheil 
religion on this sble the water, it was determined to 
establish it us the state religion in Ireland. In pursu- 
ance of this resolution, the Uatlloiic clergy were ejected 
from their livings, which were bestowed upon diyim's 
attached to the dm’trines of the elmrch of Lngland. 
■phis change did not, however, nrodnoi* any correspond- 
ing change in the religious tet'lings of tin* people, who 
see.med, indeed, to become the moie attached to their 
ancient faith, ;iccv>riliug as their clergy wore treated with 
harshness and inju.slice. In every other country, the 
established ndigion, if there be one, is that of the great 
miMorlty of tin* ptople; hut in Ire’n .1 flu' established 
religion is and long has been that of a .■'^’nall minority 
— and that mlnoritv, be it obscr.-cd. vor.s*sls prlncipallv 
of the wealthy and’ best edueati'd classe.s, who ctMijd, 
without diilicultv. sinqdy themselves with religious in- 
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struction I Such an arrangement is obviously Incon- 
aisteut with ami subversive of every principle of sound 
policy and common sense. The grand object of an es- 
tablishment should be the provision of religious instruc- 
tion and consolation for the great bulk of the community, 
and especially for those wlio are too noor to be able to 
provide it for themselves. But, in Ireland, the reverse 
of all this obtains. The established roligioti is alien to 
and repudiated by nine tenths of the pop., who regard 
it as erroneous in princiulc, and as a usurpation upon the 
rights and property of their clergymen. These feelings 
are natural; and it is nugatory to suppose that they 
should be got rid of, so long as the existing arrango-^ 
ments are maintained. A Catliolic c.stablishment in 
England would not, it) fact, be more irrational and ab- 
surd than a Protestant establishment in Ireland ; and, 

• so long as the latter is permitted exclusively to enjoy 
the revetmes appropriated by the state for tlie support 
of religion, so long will it he an object of disgust and 
hostility to the Catholic people and clergy, that is, to the 
great majority of the nation, and be productive of the 
most implacable animosities. 

Previously to the late regulations affecting the esta- 
blished church in Ireland, the coSntry was divided into 
four archbishoprics, corresponding tu'arly with the four 
civil provinces, and these were farther snbtiivided into 
29 bishoprics, held by IS bishops. 

Under the new arrangements, the archbishoprics of 
Cashel and Tuam are reduced to bishoprics, tlius divid- 
ing Irelandlnto the N. and .S. provs., nearly according to 
a line drawn from the N. of Dublin eo. to the .S. of 
Galw.ay Bay. The bishoprics arc to be reduced to ten, 
and their annual iuromes regulated as in the following 
table. The alteratimi takes j)laco on the demise of the I 
existing tenures. Those already altered are printed in 
italics : — - 


IRELAND. 

entire Protestant pop. of Ireland, without ^vlng re. 
coursti to tithes. 

We also incline to think that the amount of tithe 
given in the above statement is considerably underrated. 
The following statement laid by Mr. GrltHth, the en- 
gineer, before the lords’ committee, on tithe, throws a 
good deal of li"ht on this subject. It can of course, how- 
ever, 'be regarded only as an approximation. “ Ireland 
is divided into four archbishoprics, 28 bishoprics, 2,450 
pars. ; and contains 20,4(K),(i00 statute acres. There are 
1,422 beneficed clergytnen ; U-WJ pars, under the com. 
position act, and 9U pars, not under the composition 
act. The 


Gross amount of the composition for 
those pars, which have compounded 
for tithe is - 

Average amount of the composition for 
those pars, which have compounded 
Average proportion of tlie composition 
"or * 


442,419 

287 


9 G 


Income. 

£ 

- 13.170 

- 5,221 

- 8,0.33 

- 

- 7,478 

- 5,020 


9. .3 21 
0,650 


7,.364 

5,009 


Armagh and Clogher ... 

Meath and Clorirnacnois 
Derry and Itaphoc ... 

Down, Connor, and Dromore 
Kilmorc, .‘\rdagh, and Hlphin 
Tuam, KiUala, and Achonry 
Dt’BLtN, Glandelagh, and Kildare 
Ossory, Leighlin. and Ferns - 
Cashelf En.ly, JEaterJord, and IJs' 
more - - . _ 

Cloync, Cork, and Ro.ss 
Killaloe. Ki{F'nura, Clonfet t, and Kil- 

viac'^uagh - . . . 4,532 

Limerick, Anlferf, an I A;^/iudue . 

The other dignitaries an* .3.3 dfans, 20 prceent<>rs, 22 
chancellei-8,21 treasurers, 34 arciid, , '.eons, 2 provosts and 
I s.' cristan. Besides the^c dignitaries, there are Un pre. 
lyn.laries and 9 canons. Twelve uf the cathedr.-ils hate 
subordinate corporatioM.5, consisting of .6canon.s,;Vjvie;u .s. 
choral, ;ind 16 choristers. 'I'lic number of ecclesi.ivtic.d 

pars, is 2.3 1‘<. ro;,soli(l.tte<l into tx-netle-s TJu 

parochial clergy is m.iintained i>y tithes and glebe land-, 
and in cities and 1; -ge towns by miniater’s money. 

1 he total amount el tht; iiicona* of tite varioii.s mem- 
bers of the Protestant e[ii>eupal eliiin li, during (be th 
ending with 1831, >vws rcturuud to purlicirncnt 


follows : — 

Archbishops and bi.sljops 
Deans and chapters - - . 

Economy estates of cathedrals - 

Other subordinate corporal i(/ns - 
Dignities (not epi.sto;.aU, atid lirebends 
without cure of souls . 

Glelte lands - . . _ 

Tithes - - _ 

Ministers’ money - . . I 


£ 

161,128 
1,04.3 
II. ('.6G 
10,62G 

€4.482 
!i2,nno 
r,3r,jn!() 
10, .if JO 


Total 


to be good grounds for think- 
ing that the income of tiie archbishops and bishop.s given 
above IS below the truth. It princiiully consists of the 
rent of lands let on lea.se, or rather on leases renewable 
by fine. J iu? total extent of land belongj/ig to the <111- 
returned to parliametit at about 
G7().00fJ(bb. ,.^4)acreR. Now we have seen tljat the avo- 
rage rent oi Ireland may be estimated at about I.3f W 
an acre ; ami assuming the church estates to be m’llv of 
a medium quality, which they are believed to rxcenl 


’or tithe to 1/. sterling In the value of 
the land - - - - 0 1 

According to the best data I have been 
able to procure, and from my' own 
Knowledge of the value of land in 
Ireland, I am uf opinion that the 
gross annual value of the land, r^ed 
at a moderate rent, may be about - 12,7 15, .678 0 0 
Rating the average amount of the tithe 
at Is. syt. in the pound sterling, of 
tlie value of land, it would appear 
that the gross amount of tithe in 
Ireland would be - - , 821,214 1C 7 

(If all the land.s in Ireland were liable 
to tithe, which is not the case, conse- 
quently the total amount is less than 
that sum.) 

If we take the average amount of the 
compositions for those pars, which 
have compounded, and multiply that 
sum by 2,4.6b, the total number of 
pars, in Ireland, wo shall have the 

... - 704,313 16 0 

This is probably the neare.st approximation to the true 
amount of the tithe of Ireland.^ 

In addition to the unpopul.irity attaching to the church 
of Kngland in Ireland, from its being the church of a mi- 
nority, the fact of its deriving the largest portion of its in- 
come from tithp.s, has tended materi.ally to in(freasc the 
odium under which it has long laboured. Tithe is every 
where a most vexations and impolitic tax ; but in Ireland 
it has b(*en peculiarly noxious ; for there the land being 
mostly olit into small imrtions occupied by poor Catholic 

c(.t tiers, the payment of tithe toProtestant elergymen i.s not 

on,y lelt to be a most opjircssive burden, but it is, at the 
same time, looked upon as a sacrifice imposed for tlie pro- 
rtiofion and a#, anfage of heresy and error, it has also 
been very unfairly a.ssessed. By a re.solulion of the Irish 
H. oi r. in 17-3.6, grass lands obtained jin exemption 
(r»jm tithe ; so that while a tenth part of the protlucc of 
a potato garden or slip of land, on which, perhaps, a nu- 
merous lamiiy w.is dependent, went to the establishment, 
the herds of the opulent grazier contributed nothing to 
Its support. Under such circumstances, we need not 
wonder that, for a lengthened period, the pajunent of 
titlie.s in Irehind has been made with extreme reluctance, 
aTKFtbat their eolleetlon has, in innumerable instances, 
been productive of fMitrage and bloodshed. At last it 
became next to iinpo.ssibIe, in many parts of the king- 
dom, to derive any revenue from this source ; and in 
consequence it was attempted to substitute compositions 
or fixed payments for tithes in the room of tithes them- 
selves. But, though productive of some advantage, this 
measure was comparatively useless, from its leaving the 
rtininohituin to be paid by the occupier and not by the 
i.indlord. 7'o obviate this defect, an act was passed in 
1834 ( I tic 2 Victoria, cap. 109.) abolishing compositions 
for til he.s, ;uid substituting In their stead a fixexi payment 
OI three fourths of their amount, to be made by the land- 
lords or others having a perpetual interest in the land. 

1 his act, by relieving the tithe-collector from the neces- 
sity of coming into contact with the great bulk of the 
occupiers, ha.s obviated a prolific source of pre<lial dis- 
tiirbam'e, and lH*eii, in so far, advantageous. Still, how- 
ever, it must not be supposed that either this or any 
other device >«iiou]tl ever r«?ronrilc the Irish people to the 
appropriation of a largo rijvenuo to the exclusive use of 
the rhureh of a small minority of their number. The effect 
^ 1 'frangeinent is to Insult and .'ilienate 
the Imik of the population, who would bo more or less 
thmi men if it cea.sed to encounter th(rir rooted hostility. 

1 lie If. (jatfiolic chureh is arrang«<d nearly In fb<’ 
same manner as the ftstabllsh)^! church previously to 
the late cnanges. 'I'liere jire four archbishops, the sunie 
in name ami provincial rank ai those of the I’rotestaiit 
church, and 23 bishops. Eight of the bishops — Ardagh, 
i. loglier, Derrj’, Down and Connor, Dromore, Kilmorc, 
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Moath, aiul Raphoo — arc suffiragan to Armagh. Dublin 
has but thn'c suflragana — Kildare and Kognlin linitcdi 
I Vrns, and Ossory. Six are sutlVagan to Cashel, nanriely 
Ardfert and Aghadoe (usually called the Bishop of 
Kerry, Cloyne, and Ross) Cork, Killaloe, Limerick, Wa- 
terford, and Lismore. Tuain has four sufTragans — 
Achonry, Clonfert, Killala, and Galway. The bishop 
of the united dioceses of Kilmacduagh and Kilfenora is 
alternately suilVagan to the archbishops of Tuam and 
Cashel. The wardenship of Galway, formerly an exempt 
jurisdiction, subject only to uie triennial visitation of the 
archbishon of Tuam, has been lately erected into a bish- 
opric, under its former archlepiscopal jurisdiction. On 
the death of a bishop, the clergy of the diocese elect a 
vicar-capitular, who exercises spiritual jurisdiction du- 
ring the vacancy. . 'J'hey also nominate one of their own 
body, or sometimes a stranger, as successor to the va- 
cancy, in whose favour they postulate or petition the 
pope. The bishojjs of the province also present the 
ii.iines of two or three eligible persons to the pone. T^'e 
new bishop is generally chosen from among this latter 
number ; but the appointment virtually rests with the 
cardinals, wlnj constitute the congregation rfc propaganda 
Jidr. I'heir nomination is submitted to the pope, by 
whom it is usually confirmed. In eases of old .age or 
infirmity, the bishop nominates a coadjutor, to discharge 
th(' episcopal duties in his stead; and his recommend- 
ation is almost invariably attended to. The emoluments 
of a bisliop arise from his parish, which is generally the 
best in the diocese, from licences of marriage, &c., and 
liorn the cathedraticum. The last is an annual sum, 
varying from ‘2/. to 10/., according to the value of the 
j>arish, paid l)y the incumbent, in aid of the maintenance 
of the episcopal dignity. The parochial clergy arc iio- 
nunatcfl <'xclusively liy the bishop. The incomes of all 
descriptions of the R. Catholic clergy of Irel.and arise 
partly from foes on the celebration of births, marriages, 
and masses ; jvnd partly, and principally, perhaps, from 
Cliristmas and l''.aster dues, and otiier voluntary olfer- 
loKS. All j)lac(^8 of worship arc built by subscription, 
'i'hero arc numerous monasteries and convents. 

Exclu.sive of the injustice intlictod on the R. Catho- 
lic.s of Ireland, by the seizure of the funds belonging to 
their cliurcli, and their apiiroprialion to the support of 
tlie clergy of the church ot Knglaiul, they laboured for a 
lengthened period und(?r the most degrading disabilities. 
'I’fie treaty of Limerick, in KiOI, between the generuls of 
William III. and those of James II., guaranteed to the 
Irish R. Catholics the same religious privileges they 
had enjoyed during the reign of (’liarlos II. lint this 
treaty was most shamefully broken ; and, during the 
reigns of Anne, George I., and George II., a series of 
acts were passed, constituting w hat has been called the 
Ealliolic penal code, which had for its object the cx- 
b'rmination of the U. Catholic religion in Ireland. It 
is nnneces.sary to recapitulate the provisions of these 
statutes. Their spirit was succinctly andHruly described 
hy Mr. Burke : — “ The laws made in this Kingdom ( Ire- 
land) against papists were as bloody as any of those that 
had be<*n enacted by the popish iirinces and states ; and 
"hen these laws were not bloody they wiTc wor.se: tl^y 
ere slow, cruel, outrageou.s in their nature, and kept 
itu n alive only to insult in their iiersons every one of the 
lights and feelings of humanity.” {Letter to Sir Jl. Lan- 
firn/ic.) 

Every body knows that this atrocious code entirely 
failed of its object, and that, instead of being extenrin- 
at< <l. the R, Catholic religion gained now strengtli and 
'ignur from the persecution to which it was exposed. 

Per damns, per rcpde«, nh ipso 

Ducit opes aniniumque ferro. 

. the e,irlier part of the reign of George III., the lead- 
ing statesmen of England became alive to the impolicy 
iiiid mischievous Operation of parts, at least, of the penal 
‘•xic; and its more offensive provisions were gradually 
npcaled. In 179.1, the elective fnanchlsc was conceded 
the R. Catholics ; but they continued, down to a 
‘ "niparatively late pericKi, to bo cxcludtHi from the prl- 
nicgo of having seats in the legislature, of Ijcing mem- 
'i rs of corporations, and of holding numerous public 
>nicc8 of trust and emolument. At length. In 1829, the 
li' J jttlujlics were fully emancipated from all civil 
iisaiHiitios on account of religion, and w-erc placed, us 
'“spects- their political rights and franchises, nearly on 
footing as Protestants. 

trii V iticjumro was a groat boon to Ireland is most 
lirif ’• It allayed. It was not enough to ox- 

tiu. feuds and animosities, justice, and 

obvious dictates of policy, roiiulrc, as already 
.1 r’ the U. Cath. should bo made the 

p religion of Ireland, or, at all events, that the 

ti,,. clergy should participate, proportionally to 

their flock.s, In the emoluments nowox- 
engrossed by tho clergy of the church of Eng- 
ihat •» “ coiitra(flctlon and an absurdity to suppose 

groat and decisive majority sliould ever quietly 


submit to be deprived of privileges possessed by a mi- 
nority. This, however, is the state or things in Ireland ; 
and, till it be radically and completely changed, Uie coun- 
try will, no doubt, continue, as heretofore, to be disgraced 
and distracted by religious dissensions. 

Tho Protestant dissenters are found cRiefly in tJlster, 
They are classed in congregations, an indefinite number 


and is presided over by a moderator chosen annually. Tlie 
synod of Ulster is coexistent with tho establishment of 
ttje Presbyterian doctrine and discipline in Ireland. 
Tho Southern Association, or Presbyterian Synod of 
Munster, was formed about 1660: the Presbytery of 
Antrim separated from the Synod of Ulster in 1727, and 
tho Remonstrant Synod in 1829. The number of pres- 
byteries and congregations in each body, and in the 
Seceding and Covenanters’ synods are as follows ; — 

Presbyttnies. ConjfrcKation*. 

Gener.d Synod of IJIgter 24 275 

Presliyteriiin Synod <jf Munste 2 15 

Presl)yti“ry of Antriii • 1 1.1 

Ilomonstrant Synod 4 87 

Seceilers - - 10 112 

Covenanirrs - 14 28 

Tho Methodists are divided into two societies — the 
Wcslevan and the Primitive "Wesleyan ; the number 
in both societies is 26,244. The Independents, or Con- 
gregational Union, a separate body from Presbyterians 
or Methodists, have 2(> eongregations. Their classi- 
fication in districts, stations, .and missions, or missionary 
stations, is as follows : — 

Districts. Stations. I Missions. 

Wesleyans - . 11 49 IS 

Primitive Wesley ;»r 9 ! 2.1 

Th(‘ Society of Friends, or Quakers, are most nume- 
rous in Dublin, the Queen’s Co., and Armagh. The 
United Brethren, or Moravians, have establishments In 
Dublin and Antrim. Tlio Jews have a syn.agoguc in 
Dublin. 

The numbers attached to each religious persuasion 
in Ircl.and, In 1834. wore, according to the returns of tho 
Commissioners of I’ublic Instruction, as follow : — 


Ik'nojuinations. 

Nuinlicr. 

1 Ccntv&imal Prop. | 

Kstalillshcxl Church 

S52,0fi4 

1 0-7 26 

llotnan Cntholics • 

6,427,712 

«0-212 

I’rcshyterians 

6 12, .156 

8-086 

Other l)is.se»itctn - 

21, SOS 

0 -2.5.5 


Or, in rotmd numbers, out of every hundred souls, 11 
are of the establishment, 81 R. Catholics, and 8 Protest- 
ant dissenters. 

Education. — The principle of educ.ating tho great 
l)ody of the people was fully recognised at tho Reform- 
itii)n. An act of 28 Henry V III. bound every beneficed 
.''Icrgym.an by oath, on his inenmbeney, to keep or cause 
to 1)4* kept a school in his parish. A snhsequent act of 
Elizabeth required the bishop .and beneficed clergy of 
every diocese to maintain a granunjir-sehool. Rut in 
nine cases out of ten, thco.ath and the .act were alike dis- 
regarded ; and the few schools tliat were organised were 
founded on sectarian principles, being intended for the 
exclusive use of the aominant sect. In 1733, a society 
was established by charter, for founding schools at tho 

K ublic expense, in which the children of the poor should 
e Inugld the elements of literature, and instructed in 
useful works. But though the avowed, this was not the 
real object of this society, which exerted itself to under- 
mine tho cHitholic religion by educating Catholic children 
in tho principles of the Protestant fiiith 1 But this at- 
tempt at prosclytlsm was soon discervored ; and the 
schools were, of course, deserted by all but Protestants, 
and have, in fact, served as 80 £nany/(JCf for the dissemi- 
i.ation of bigotry rather than of really useful instruction. 
But though thus thrown upon tlieir own resources, 
the Catholic peasantry of Ireland are by no ine.ans un- 
educated, at least, if wo understand by education, in- 
struction in reading, writing, and tho conjmon rules of 
arithmetic. But we regret to have to add, that the 
moral character of their education has too generally 
boon of the most objectionable description ; and that. 
Instead of improving, it has not unfrcqucntly tended to 
debase .and pervert tho mind, and to familiarise the 
young with immorality and disorder. In these respi'cts, 
lowovor, great improvements h.ave been effected within 
vhese few years, and the cluu-aeter both of tho qountry 
schoolmasters anti of tlio school books ( formerly of the 
worst possible description), has been grc.dly ameliorated. 

In 1H15, a society in Dublin, for tho suppression of vice, 
ecoived a large parliamentary grant for tho instruction 
of the poor on tho principles of the ostablishetl church ; 
and, in 18PJ, a society for the instruction of tho poor, but 
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professing to avoid any interference with the reli- 
gious opinions of the pupils, received a much larger 
anniml grant. Tho latter of these associations was 
called the Kiidare Street Society, from the place of its 
meetings. 

These societies failed, however, in producing a general 
efft'Ct. The grants of public money, by which the 
chartered Bchools were chietly nialntain*‘«i, were with- 
drawn, from a conviction ot their Inetlicacy, and of 
the abuses which had crcjit into their managinnent. The 
grants to the society for the suppression of vice, and 
the Kildare Street society, were also withdrawn, in con- 
sequence of their want of success, and of ilieir real 
or supposed interference with the religions tenets of 
the pupils. In the public money hitherto parcelled 
out among these associations was vested iit the lonl lieu- 
tenant, to be exjiended in promoting the education of the 
children of overv religious denomination undt'r tlie su- 
perintendence of commissioners forming a Board of Na- 
tional Kducatiou. Kducatit>n in tlie national schools is 
strictly ronfined to tlie common and most useful branches 
of secular knowledge, tlie religious instruction of the 
piipil.s being, in every case, left to the care of their 
parents and the priests of the dAomiuations to which 
they belong. 

'I'he commissioners comprise some of the highest digni- 
taries, both of the I'rofostant and R. (\itholic churches; 
and some distinguished Protestant and (.'atholie laymen. 
They seem to have discharged their important functions 
with great diligence and impart’ality. 'Fhe schools they 
assist in estalilishing, tliough opposed by the bigots cH 
both factions, appear to be making the most satisfactory 
progress ; and will, no doubt, be productive of great 
public benefit. We subjoin an account of the progress 
of the national schools since their commencement in 
1833: — 
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The Sunday School Society, formed in I80l». for the moral 
and religious instruction of children u;iai»le to attend 
schools on week days, had in coniu'ction with it, in 1814, 
2,981 school-s, attended by above 20,000 t<*aeiiers and 
24fi,(j93 pupils. It is maiiitaiued wholly by voluntary 
contributions. 

I’herc are three collegiate institutions for Instruction 
in the higher departments of science and literature ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, the only univer.sity entitled to 
confer degrees in all tlm faculties, the R. Catholic ('ol- 
lege at Maynocth, and (he Academical Institution in 
lielfast ; the detai-s of each of these are given in the ac- 
counts of their respective localities. (Sec Di ulin, May- 

NOOTH, BEI.rAST.) 

Poor — Provision for tlic relief of di.seasc and acci- 
dents, and for the pre-ervation of health, i.s made hy 
a board of health in Dublin, an infirmary in each 
county, fever hoqiitaI.s in those districts most subject 
to that complaint, dispensaries, and lunatic asylums. 
These are wholly .suppo/ied by a.sse.ssment.s nn’ide by 
the grand juries of the cos in which they are establi>lietl, 
except the dispensaries, which rctiuire'a voluntary con- 
tribution, equal to the sum rais'd by eoiinii taxation. 
There arc 10 district lunatic asylums, appropriatcl for 
the reception of patients from one <>1 moie cos., each of 
which contributes to its stjpport in a fixed I'roportlon, 
according to the numbi r it is entitled to send thither. " 
Besides the lunatics receiw ,1 into the asylums, there :ire 
1,500 which are distributed as fiilbnvs;_iu houses of 
industry, and local a.sylums, 1,234; in private asylums, 
213; in infirmaries, 9; and in gaoLs, HI. 'I'he state of 
disease, and that of sexes, as far a.s reported, are as fol- 
lows ; — 
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Notwithstanding the great natural advantage.s of the 
country, it has, a> already sci-n, heen overspread with a 
redundant population, in sueh d(?pressed circumstances 
as to be invoDert in the extreme of de.stitution on any 


failure of the potato crop ; and there is also, at all tlmOi, 
much suirering, arising from the pressure of want. Dowti 
to a very recent period there was no efficient provision 
for tite relief of the poor, who, in conse<iuenee, had to de- 
pend wholly on private benevolence. Mendicity was 
practised to an extraordinary e.vtent, and strangers in 
Welatul were shocked by the swarms and cli.sgusted by 
the importunity of beggars of all ages and sexes, and in 
the most abject state of poverty, that Infested tlie roads 
and public places. Such instate of things was a dis- 
grace to a cotmtry pretending to be civilised ; but discre- 
ditable as It was, it could not bo materially improved 
witliout instituting a compulsory provision for tho 
support of the poor, which was long successfully re- 
sisted, til rough the prevalence of false and unfounded 
theories with respect to it.s operation in thi.s Cf)nntry. 
At hnjgth, how<*v<*r, .souniler opinions gained an as- 
cendancy ; and parliaiiumt became Impressed w ith the 
conviction that it was indi.spensabie, in order to pre- 
soijce the traiKpullity of the country in seasons of 
scarcity, to make some more ctfcctual provision for 
the support of the poor. This has been done by the 
act passotl In which introduced thi; principle of 

cotnjiulsory assessment for tlie poor into Ireland ; ami 
which, while it will serve to protect tho population from 
falling a .s.acrilice to the extremity of want, w ill be a new 
and powerful motive to the landlords to oj'post? the 
splitting of farms, and to take a greater Interest than 
they have lutherto done in the condition of tlie cottiers 
and others inhabiting their estates. In Ixith these 
respects, the compul-sory assessment, when once brought 
fully into operation, will, we doubt not, be eminently 
useful. This new sy.stem i.s placed under the control 
of the Poor I.aw Commissioners for Fngland, and 
several unions have been formed, and various work- 
houses have been, and others are in the course of being, 
erected. 

Races, Character, and Condition of the TeopJe — 
It seems to be admitted on all hands that the 
fir.st inhabitants of Ireland, of whom history has 
ineserved any account, belonged to the great 
Celtic lamily. Much ingenious conjecture has 
been expended on the question whence Ireland 
derived her earlie.st colonists; and the claims of 
IJritain, France, Spain, Scythia, and even Troy, 
to the honour of being the mother country of the 
lri>h, have all been supported with some learning 
and much confidence. We shall not enter on this 
slippery arena; but shall content ourselves wifli 
()b:.erving that, owing to the greater proximity 
of llritain to the ('ontinent, it is most probable 
(hat .she was peopled before Ireland; and the 
latter being^jearer to llritain than to the Conti- 
nent, i‘ is, for the same reason, most probable 
that she was either w holly peopled from llritain, 
or»princi])ally from her, but partly also from 
CauJ. 

Tlioiigh there be no direct evidence of tin 
fact, it may, perhaps, be inferred that J relam 
was visited at an early period by I’lnxMiiciaii, 01 
raflier Carthaginian ships; but, in those days 
this imi.st have been a long and perilous voyage 
and tlicre are no grounds whatever for thirikinp 
that it was of common occurrence, or that the 
Thcenicians ever made any settlement in tin 
country. 

Tho Irish belong to what is called the Gaclit 
div! ion of the Celtic fapiily ; having, as is suj)- 
po.sed, emigrated IVom Britain when the lattei 
was invaded and settled by the Cimbri 01 
Northern Celts. About the period when iht 
Homans withdrew from Britain, a tribe called 
the Scoti began to acquire a preponderating h** 
fliience in Ireland, which, from the 5 th to about 
the 1 1 th century, was thence called Scotia. 
But about the latter period this tribe, having 
effected a settlement on the W. coast of N. 
Britain, it4- name was transferred to that country, 
which still retains it, and Ireland again recovered 
its old name of Hibernia, lerne, or Ireland. I oc 
greatest diversity of opinion exists, and an almost 
iin[)cnetral)le ob.scnrity hangs over every circum- 
stance connected with the establishment of the 

Scoli in Ireland, Colonists from BclgiiR^ 
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known to have scdletl in it, and Pinkerton sup- 
poses that they were tlie progenitors of the 
iScoti ; but this is disputed by Moore and others, 
who contend that the settlement of the Scoti in 
Ireland is comparatively recent j and that they 
were of Scandinavian origin. 

Rut tlioiigh these Relgian or Scandinavian 
immigrants succeeded in obtaining an ascend- 
ancy in parts of Ireland, they nere not sulli- 
ciently numerous to make any considerable 
change in the language, character, or institu- 
tions of its (\'ltic inhabitants. '['he conquering 
tribes themselves, one after another, became 
mingled with the general mass, leaving only in 
those ft?\v 'i'entonic words, whieh are found 
iiiixed up with the native C eltic, any veslige^of 
their once separate existence.” ^^Mourc's Ireland^ 
I. 9S. ) 

'J'he minihrr of English settlers in Ireland 
was long inconsiderable. Till the plantation of 
Ulster, in the reign of James I., they were mostly, 
indeed, eon/ined to the 10. and S. E. rounlii‘s; 
w'lere, though they had partially ch.angi'd the 
language, they had eHeefed coni])aratively little 
< liange in the liahits and manners of the i>eople. 
file pop. of Uonn.auglit, and geuenilly ol'all the 
Mestero and of a large ))ortion of the other j)ai'ts 
of the ishind, may, even at (his day, he considered 
as of neru’Iy ])ure Ueltie origin ; and in several 
of tlie remoter (list riels ('eJtic is now (he or- 
dinary language of (he eoiniuon [)eo))l(‘. And, 
notwithstanding the didereiices that may easily 
he Iraci'd in different ])arts, from (lie intenuix- 
tiiie of English a^ Scotch blood, the entire 
i)op. lias a pt'culiar and distinniive eliaracter, 
that is not to he i»iistaken. It may, in geii'ra), 
h ‘ '-aid of the Irish, that iht*;. are .ardent in (heir 
alfection.s, credulous, vain, fond (<» excess of 
ilattery, irascible, easily influenced by sinlden 
iin])ul^es, and usually in extremes. 'J'hcy want 
not merely the foresight and pnidoice, but als«) 
the. resolution and steady jwr.'everanee of the 
English and Scotch : and (hough (heir bra\cry 
!n‘ uiujucstionable, and they will undertake any 
thing, they are ai)t, if they do not .%eeeeil at (he 
tirst onset, to heeoine dispirit*. <1, and to despond. 
They are etninently witty, hospitable and social ; 
though often parsimonious, prodigality is one 
of their distinguishing traits; as is their light- 
hearted, contented dis))osition : hut thi.s fre- 
<iu(‘ntly degenerates into thoughtlessness; and, 
how advantageous .soever in .some re.speet.s, by 
‘ii'posing them to be satisfied with existing (.ir- 
‘ iniistanees, tends to hinder their making any 
IK I s(>vering and well-concerted efforts for their 
ii'iproveinent. 

Dr. (Tninpe *, in his valuable e.ssa^' on (he 
vnipl(jyment of the people, has the following 
st;it(‘nienls with re-'peet to the character of the 
lower Irish; — “ 'fwo leading and naturally 
■Tied features in the character of the lower 
‘"■'h are idleness and in(juisiti\ encs.s, e.s])e- 
‘ lally when hired and employed to j)erform the 
"t>t k of others. The moment an overseer quits 
ffH'tn, tlwy inevitably drop their work, take 
’''‘idf, and fall into chat as to the new.s of the 
no traveller can pass them without divert- 
tluir attention from the business in hand, 

■ ' 1(1 giving rise to numerous surmi.ses as to his 
l'‘‘>'Mni, erranil, and de.stinatioii. ^'lie most 
'■vial oceurrence, os])ecially in the sporting 
will hurry them, unless restrained, from 

" ‘’C(Mq>ations. Even th(’ sedentary manu- 
■*' hirer w ill, on such occ.isitms, qtiit his em- 

rrac'lu ’’hv-arifiii at l.iinf<Hrk, whote work iwoivi'tl a 
'■' t ' ( of u i' Itrisiit IiUh for Uio Ih'« 1 etw.iy o»» ihc 
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ploymeiit. Nothing is more common than to 
see a weaver in the N, start from his loom on 
hearing a pack of hound.«, and pursue them 
through a long and fatiguing chase. A ten- 
dency to pilfering and theft is very predo- 
minant among them, and connected with this 
vice is the prevalence of low .cunning and 
lying; and, as their acconqianimenl, may be 
mentioned a fawning flattery. The blunt ho- 
nesty, the bold independence of the English 
yeoman, are wanting; and in their stead too 
generally substituted the petty di.chonestv of 
the \as.sal, (he servility and artifice of the slave. 
Drunkenness is an evil of considerable mag- 
nitude in the catalogue of national vices. It is 
one to wliieh the lower Irish are peculiarly 
addicted, and that from which the most serious 
obstruct ions arise to their industry and employ- 
ment, 'That vile ueverage, whi.sky, so cheaply 
]mrchascd, and so generally dilliised, affords 
them an easy o])})ort unity of gratifying this 
destructive })assi()n. As one eonsc<]iienec of 
(he general prevaleticc of ebriety, the lower 
Iri.sh are remarkably riotous. 1 do not here 
s(» much allude to \\ hiteboyism, and other 
|)nhlic disturbances which owe their origin 
chiefly to other causes, as to their quarrels 
among themselves. i'hcir fnirs are frecjueiitly 
the scenes of confusion, riot, distil rbaticc, and 
bloodshed. Uomhination.s, too, risi ng.s, and 
outrage among trade'.men, are far from un- 
usual, and on pretexts that are truly ridiculous. 
I'he Irish are, also, (o a remarkable degree, 
lawlessly inelimd. It is x\ell known that in- 
stead of being anxious to appreliend offenders, 
or to as.sist (he execution of the law, they are, 
In general, ready to give the former every as.sist- 
anee to eseajie ; and to resist the latter, unless 
awed by supfiior force.” ( pp. 170 — 175.^ 

We believe (hat this, though not a vtTg flat- 
tering, is a perfectly fair statement; hut the 
defects of national character, si ecified by Dr 
(Tunqie, mostly originate in eiienmslances that 
either have h?>en, or admit of being obviated. 
Dninkonne.ss, hapjiily, is now, one should think, 
in a fair way of being expunged from the list of 
Iri.sh vices; and with it will di.sappear the riots 
and distnrhanee.s to whieh it gave birth. The 
idleness of the Irish is, as already slated, a con- 
sc()nenee t)f the minute division of the land, and 
of the im])o.ssil)iliiy of its oeeiipiers finding atiy 
regular or eontinnous employment, Irish la- 
bourers in England, when employed at piece- 
work, are remarkably industrious ; and so, no 
doubt, they would be at home were they ac- 
customed to constant work at fair wages. Their 
proneness to eombinat ion and ontiage, and their 
re;ulines:?to obstruct the course of law, and to 
a.ssist the escape ol' malefaetor.s, are the natural 
consetpience.s of centuries of ojqncssion and 
inisgovernment. Down ^o ;i very recent period 
(ho native Iri.sh had not, and could not be ex- 
pected to have, any eonticienee in the law. They 
were, in fact, a ])roscrihed and enslaved race, 
among whom it would ha\e been ])repos(erous 
to look for “blunt honesty,” and “bold indc- 
])Ciidence.” Rut though (he “oppression and 
extortion” to wliicli the Iri.sh weie f\)rmerly 
subject have wholly disa])pcared, their effects 
will, it is to be feared, be li>ng visible. They 
can only, indeed, he removed by .slow degrees; 
by government ]Mir.suing a consi.stent and im- 
partial cotirse; ])lacing the Cath' lic^ on a level 
with (he Rrotestant.s, in respect of religious 
endowments a.s well as of civil rights ; diffusing 
.sound instruction ; di.scouraging agitation, and 
enforcing the emjnrc of the law ; and adopting 
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every practicable method ' for preventing the 
further splitting of the land, and for promoting 
its consolidation into larger farms. 

Wages in Ireland vary from about l.v. to about 
Cd, a day; but at neither rate is em})Ioynient 
constant, and in parts of the ennntry half the 
labourers are all but unoccupied for nearly half 
the year. Under such circumstances, it is 
needless to add that their food, clothes, &c. 
must, speaking generally, he of the most in- 
ferior description. In these respects, however, 
there arc some material diiferences ; and in the 
N. E. and Eastern counties, but especially the 
first, the condition of the peasantry is much 
superior to what it is in the S. \V. and West. 

We subjoin, from the Report on Rail- 
v-avs*, the following statements with rospeci to 
the condition of the poj). in the N.E., S.E., 
E., and W. divisions of the country. 

“ In the iirst ( N. divisit)n), they arc better 
lodged, clothed, and fed than in the others: the 
wages of labour are higher, being, at an aver- 
age, about Is. per day ; and their food consists 
chiefly of meal, potatoes, and milk. 'J'hey are a 
frugal, industrious, and intelligent race; inha- 
biting a district for the most part inferior, in 
natural feriility, to the S. })ortion of Ireland, 
l)ut cultivating it better, and paying higher 
rents in proportion to the quality of the land, 
notwithstanding the higher rate of wages. 

“ In the souther!) districts ue find a population 
whose condition is, in every respect, inferior to 
that of the northern. I'heir habitations are 
worse; their food inferior, con>isting at best of 
potatoes and milk, without meal : the wage.s of 
labour are found reduced froni l.v. to ,sr/. per 
day ; yet the peasantry ar(‘ a robust, active, and 
athletic race, capable of great exertion, often 
expo.sed to great jtriva'ions, ignorant, but eager 
for instruction; and readily trained, under judi- 
cious managenietit, to liabits of order anil 
steady industry. 

“ The population of the midland (ea.stern) dis- 
tricts does not dill'er mat erialiy in condition from 
llK.'ae of the south; bnf the inhabitants of the 
westi 'n di. trict are decidedly inferior to both, iii 
condition aiul apjteiuame : tlmir food consists of 
the potato aloi'c, without meal, and in most 
cases without milk; their cabins are wretched 
hovels ; their beds straw ; ib'* wages of labour 
are reduced tii to / lonest p'oint, upon nil ave- 
rage not more iiian t:d. per Cay. Rt»verty and 
misery have deprived them ol’ ail energy; laliour 
brings no adequate return, atid every inidive to 
exertion is de.^. roved. .Agriculture is in the 
rudest aud lowest .«-fate. d oe substantial farnuT. 
employing labourers, and cultivating his land 
according to the improved inodes o# niorlerii 
Im.sbandry, i.s rarely to be loimd among.st llu m. 
'ihc country is covered with .small occupiers, 
and swarms with an iruligent and w retched popu- ^ 
lation. It is true, thtft some landed proprietors 
have made great exertions to introduce a better 
.sy.stem of agriculture, and to improve the con- 
dition of their immediate tenants; and a few of 
the les.ser jiroprietors have made humble at- 
tetnpt.s to imitate them ; but the great mass of 
the population exhibits a .state of poverty bor- 
dering on destitntioii. 

“ The di.stinction.s wc have drawm as to the 
ii.siial diet of agricultural labourers in the difler- 
ent parts of Ireland, are strictly applicable to 
those only who have regular employim tit. When 
they are out of w ork, which is the case in many 
place.s during three or fo’:;- months of the year, 

* I'he WAtti.ifii!.. in Uiit ■ - in firnwn ,i|, I v Ov l.ifo 
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the line is not so easily perceived. Then a re- 
duction in the quantity as well as in the quality 
of their food takes place; but still, though on 
a diminished sctalc, their relative local degrees 
of comfort or of penury are maintained nearly 
ac’corcling to the above chissitication. In no 
extremity of jirivatiou or distress, have the pea- 
santry of the northern countie.s approaclied to 
a level wuih those of the W. ; w hile Leinster and 
the greater part of the S., though .sometime.s 
reduced to the lowest condition, retain, generally, 
even in the mo.st calamitous periods, a shade of 
Miperioritv. There are districts, indeed, in every 
quarter of the land, where through jieeuliarities 
of situation, or other causes, distress falls with 
an equal jiressure upon all ; but such exceptions 
are rare, and so limited in extent, as scarcely to 
qualify the foregoing observations.” {Ucjwrty 
p. 5.) 

In another part of the .same Report, the eom- 
mis.sit>ners give the following information with 
respect to tlie deterioration in the condition of 
the lower orders : — “ Among the etfects of the 
rapid increase of pop., without a corresponding 
increase of emiiloyinent, the most ahuniing, 
though, perhaps, the most obviously to be ex- 
pected, is a deterioration of the food of the jjca- 
santry. It could scarcely he thought, indeed, that 
their enstomary diet would admit of any reduc- 
tion, save in (juantity alone ; yet it has been re- 
duced as to (piality aKo, in such a way as .sensibly 
to diminish their comfort, if not to impair their 
health. Eiv.ad n.'is never an article of common 
use amongst the l.iboiiring^ioor ; hul it is now 
less known by them than Ibrfuci ly. Milk is be- 
come almost a luxury to many ot them ; and the 
(juality of their potatoo diet is generally much 
inferior to what it wa.s at the commojcemt'ut of 
the present century, A species of potato called 
the ‘ lumper,' has been biought into general 
cultivation, t>n account of its great ])ro<luctivc- 
ne.ss, and tlie facility vvitli wbicli it can be raised 
from an inferior .soil, and with a comjiaratively 
sinall jioiMon of manure, 'i his root, at its /irst 
intro(!nc(ior^:was scarcely camstdered food good 
enough for swine; it neitlier po.sst s'.es the fa- 
rin:»ccous (jualities of the lietter vaiietics of the 
))Iant, nor is it a.s palatable a.s any other, being 
wet and tasteless, and, it! point of substantial 
nutriment, little better, as an article of hnintni 
food, than a .Swi'dish tiirnij*. In many counties 
of I^einster, and throughout the provinces of 
AlAiuster and C.'ounanght, the ‘lumper’ now 
constitutes the principal food of the labouring 
pca.santry ; a fact which is the more striking, 
when we consider the great increase of produce, 
together with its manifest improvement in ipia- 
lity, whicli i.s annn.ally raised in Ireland, for 
exportation and for consumption, by the su])erior 
eby.^es.” (p. HI. ) 

'i'his certainly is a very unfavourable state- 
ment ; but it i.s not jiossible that wealth should 
increa';'.! in the hands of the upper and middle 
c!as^es, without the lower ultimately participating 
in its advantages. 

IHstortf. — 'J'tu* parly accounts of Ireland aro sinj?'!- 
I.arly ifi.stifn'red t»y faide. It was not invaded by the 
Horoaiis, who.Kp knowledge of it could, therefore, be 
deriveit only from the reports of tlie Hritons, or of 
natives of Ireland in Britain. The fair presumption, 
however, t.H, tiiat it.s inhabitants were then more bar- 
barous thai#.'ven tlioge of this l.sland.f In the Mh cen- 
tury ('hris»ianity wa.s introduced into Ireland l»y y’f- 
Patrick, a native of N. llritain, who, In his youth, h/ul 
twen carried a captive Into Ireland. Along with the 

t t’onijwnliM IVIelH.who h.!* givm vo ac<-arat<' an account of 
of Jr< l.in<l, ar«a fif U'l' richiK-M cif iU pux|uti.>s, i^ayh, t-'et/orM 
Kmditi Hint, li i-f/i/thnn rirtu/vm icnari, vidalU admutlnm crpqy ' 
(l-ifi. lii. M. 1 -. Ii.) (liii. iv.) give« *ome extrnontiitarv 

ri-nH,, ti.ijf Uie IriUi, wJiU'h, Iiowevfr, he «!ot*» not »tfite o* 
a'lUio.ity, ! ut n trety An lirtving fieen reported to hiin. 
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gospel the British missloniiries introdneetl th«i letters 
and learning of Home ; and a school founded at Armagh, 
not long after, became famous in most parts of liurope ; 
but it would bi! as incoiiserjitential to infer, from the 
fact of tiiis and a few other scliools existing in the 
country, that it W'as then distingnislied by literature and 
eivilization, as it would be to allege that sueli was the 
case with the W(!stern Islands, and tlie adjacent parts of 
llie mainland of Scotland, in the Stli century, bccansci 
there was then a celebrated monastery and school in 
Iona ! 

Ttu* accotints of the political state of Indand, pre- 
viously to tlie English ijivasion, are obscure and con- 
tradictory. 'I'liis mncli, iiowever, may be gleaned from 
them, that the island was j)arcclled out into a number of 
seiid-iiKlepcndeut .states, whieh sometimes did, and 
sometimes did not, acknowledge their dependance on a 
chief prim'e or king of all Ireland. Incessant ho.stilitics 
were waged by the petty sovereigns against each mlier, 
which were; not evCn interruptcai by the invasion oT the 
Danes in the bth century. 'I'hc^ latter, in no very long 
: I .u e, became mastc'rs of the greater part of the coasts of 
the i>!and ; ami occupied the ports of l)id>iin, Wexford, 
W.vterford, and Cork, where tliey were taken by tlie 
English. 

'I he successors to the petty sovereigns, or to the 
c hiels of clans or septs, w<‘re called fantsts, and were 
g. iu rally c'lcTted from the family or kindred of the 
reigning ju inoe or chieftain during his lifetime. Eemales 
\\ere excluded from the sueeession, and minors were 
never chosen as tankst.s ; the object being to have a 
prince of mature years always at the head of the seig- 
niory or clan, wlio might he able to direct their opera- 
tions, and to defiTid them from hostile attacks. The 
Ians of the Irish wen* svich as might he expected to 
prevail among a riuh‘ and barbarous piiople ; and wer<‘ 
afl'iiinistered in the opi'n air by hereditary jinlgi's, dtmo- 
minated hrrfious. The most atrocious crimes might he 
compounded for by tlie paynient of an rn'e, or line ; and, 
as in all cases a considerable portion, and in some ca.se,s 
the whole, of tiie tine went to the lord, or eliii’f (d' the 
ht pt, hi^ interest obriously led him to enrourag(* ratluT 
til , 111 to repress crime I The laws with respect to the 
tnecession to fixed prop(>rty wer<* such as would have 
alone served to extinguish all industry. “ Through the 
nntry,” says I. eland, “ the tenure of laiuls di 
rerniined with tlie life of the possessor ; and, as tlie crimes 
or niis'brtnues of men frinjnently forced them from one 
tribe to aiiollier, firoperty was eternallv iln. t n.* in 
ami new partitions of lands made alnto.st .t id\ . Ili ii< e 
till* roltiv ition of lands was only in proportion to the 
iminedi ire demands (if nature, and the tributes to he 
paiil to siii'oriors.” ( /"//.sV. oj I niiotri, Infrodnct., p. .'M.) 

A people witii such iustilnttons could not he other- 
wi'O than barbarous; and such, in fact, they were, 
'rinw had made little or no progreej in the most 

nen^jiny arts; and were, with h >. ixi.jlion-, mdire 
.strangers to civilization and rc'linenicnt. ‘‘ Neither was 
it p'ls'.ible to reform the e\il enstoms that pn'vaded 
among the irish, witliont altering their government ; 
Tior could that he accomplished by any other means than 
by tlieir being subjected to .some morO|j-ivilized foreign 
jiower.” (/ H, }iri/ II., v.hf). ; when> tin* reader 

w ill find an exei ll> ii( aechiit rd thc state of Ireland pre- 
Ai..ied\ r.. tlie I'liglisli invasion.) 

's. ..ii .liter the laiglish conquest effected by Henry; II., 
in 1171, the island wa.s divided by .bdin into' 1 2 eonhties. 
hut, tliongh ttu! king of Knglainl reecivial the snh- 
mission of tin: lri.sh chieftains, and was nominally lord of 
htdaud, his authority was, for a lengthened period, only 
I'arlially recogni.sed. The irative families of O’Conor, 
C'Xeil, O’Mt'laghlin, Hyrne, and U’ roole, still asserted, 
<m'l, to a certain degree, exercised sovereign authority in 
Conn.iught, Clster, and part of the midlaml districts. 
I'ven in I,eiiister and Munster, where the I'ingli.sli were 
I ' bieipally settled, and whicli had nartially adopted the 
laws and constitution of England, tlie sovereign autho- 
idy was far from being generally or firmly established. 

I he allt'gi.anee of several of tin* great feudal barons, who 
held extensive tracts of land, was frequently litile better 
than nominal. The English families of De Burgh in 
! ,'.'i Hesmond in the S., and of Butler in the cen- 

tbil part.s, adopted the manners of tiie natives, arid often 
hfcanie tin* declared and most dangimous enemies of 
'heir mother ( onutry. At one time there were *.» countie.s 
I'al.iiine, witli ind<*pendent jurisdiction, in the part of 

“■ island .sut)ject to England, and distinguLshed by the 
'unie oi the;w/,*. The nii8eric,s resultinufrom tlio in- 
jrimnahle disorders insejiarahle from such a state of 

‘iiigs were incr<*ased in 1315 by an invasion of the 
‘ nneh, uiider Edward, brother of Hobert Bruce. He 
l-’’*''‘der part of tlie country, hut wa.s llmlly 
" '*”d killed near Dundalk. The resources of the 
.»lso wasted in subsitUes, and its youth car- 
I'l^id the battles of their juasters on the ron- 
Im.i. ! hbfdaud, during the wars helwecn the 

* <-s of \oik and i,ancaster. After the death of 
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Richard HI., and the accession of Henry VIE had ter- 
minated this sanguinary stiuggle, Ireland was chosen by 
the defeated party of the Yorkists as a theatre on which 
to eonimenee a system of ojierations for the dethrone- 
mejit of the new monarch. In consequence, Lambert 
Simnel was sent thither by the Duchess of Burgundy, as 
the descendant and representative of Edward IV. His 
title wa.s acknowledged by the Anglo-Iri.sh, and he was 
crowned in Dublin wltli all the ceremonies attendant on 
the inauguration of the ancient Irish sovereigns. A si- 
milar, though less vigorous elfbrt was afterw,ards made in 
favour of Perkin W'arheck, whose title was also acknow- 
ledged in the S. of Ireland. 

In 141*5, a parliament assembled at Drogheda, under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Poynings, then lord- 
deputy, passed .some very important statutes. By one 
of these, aftcrward.s well known in Irish history by 
the name of “ Poyning’s Lavv,” rHectual i)ro\ i.sion was 
made for maintaining tlie ascendancy of the government 
of Englaml over tlie li-gislature of Ireland. AVith this 
view it was enacted, that no parliament should in future 
be holden in Ireland without license trom the king; and 
that, no hill or draftfbf a law should he snhitiitteii to its 
consideration, without having been previously scut over 
to England by the Irish government for the approval, 
alteration, or rejection of the king ; so that the power of 
the Irish jiarlianient was thus, in fact, limited to the 
mere acceptance or rejection of hills approved or modi- 
fied by the English government. 

'I’lits act wa.s much and justly complained of at a later 
period; but, when pa.'-sed, it was a decidedly popular 
measure. Parli.unents had previously heeti, for the most 
j*art, the mere instruments of the faction that happened to 
i)c ascendant at the time; so that their enactments were 
often conllicting, and the admini.stration wanted consis- 
tency. Poyniiig’s law obviated, in some measure, these 
ilelects , and parliament henceforth became dependent 
rather oit the gov<*rnnient of England than on any par- 
ticular faction or party in Ireland. 

Early in the reign of Henry A' H I. tin* spirit of in.snrrcc- 
tion hrokt: out in a fonnidahie shaix*. The chief authority 
h.id pre\ion.sIy been exercised for a lengthened period 
by the rival lamilies of the I'itzgoralds and Butlers, 
wliose In'.itls v.a're the hauls of Kildare and Ormond. 
The former of tln’se noblemen was at this period lord- 
lieutenant. <ni being summoneil to England, to answer 
charges hrot:glit against his government, he ajipointcd 
I’is son. lauvl 'I'liomas Fitzgerald, Ids deputy. The 
latter, on a fal.^e rumour of hi.s father’s execulioti in 
London, not only llirew up tin* reins of govei innent, hut 
«l<Tlared himself an open enemy to the Engli'-h monarch, 
ravaged the i nie, and lai.l siege to Dnbl.n, uhere In* uas 
refiul.sed l»y the gallantry of tin* citizens. Having soon 
after snrrendi red to Lord (Irev. the now lord-liente- 
n.ant. In* w«s sent pri.sonor to England, where he ex- 
piated his oflences on tin? si’aUbkl, along with .several of 
Ids near relali i-as, who, though tnu-onnected with his 
acts, were nnju.stly implicated in their con.scqueinc.s. 
J’he introduction of the Botdnned doctiiiies, which 
was elfected with equal vioh'uce and contempt fur the 
prejudiees of tho.se w ithin iind w ithout the pale, hroiight a 
new <*I(‘ment I'f discord into Ireland. The native Irish 
wen* vlcvotod adht rents of the clinrch of Home. 3'heir 
hostility to tin* new doctrine, s did not, hi'w ever, di.splay 
It .self openly dining the reign of Henry, who. ahemt this 
time, changed his title of lord to that of king of Irehmd, 
nor in the teigii of his protestant successor, Edward A'E; 
hut it broke out with unrestrained fury in that of Eliza- 
betli. O’Neil, who posse.ssi'd nearly tin* whole of Lkster, 
instigated by the court of Spain, hoisted the standard of 
rebellion. He was supported by a Spanisli annament, 
whicli f'«k posscs.siun of Kinsale, without, however, 
being able to maintain itself in that position. After 
a lengthened cnnt<*.''t O’Nt'il was forced, by the eiur- 
geii«- mul prudent measures of Lord Mouutjoy, to an un- 
conditional submission ; and his suhseiiuent tlight from 
Ita land, on the imputed of anotlu'r insurrection, 

terminated the war. I Ister was soon after divided into 
counties, and planted with nnmeron.s bodies of English 
and .Scotch settlors, which laid the foundations of the 
iinprovement of that jtrovince, and gave it a distinctivo 
character. 'I'he reign of James E, and the earlier part 
of that of Charles E, formed a period of undisturbed 
tranquillity. But the disputes hetwcin the latter and 
the Kn;?Iiilh parliament ulfordcd the Irish a flattering 
though fallacious prospect of regaining their inde- 
pendence and re.j'stahlishing their religion. To effect 
this object, an insurrection w’as .secretly organised, on a 
very extensive scale, embracing, not only the native 
Irish, hut many Horn. ('ath. families of English descent. 
This formidable conspiracy broke out in 1G4E 1'he 
treachery of one of the conspirators prevented Dublin 
from falling into their hands ; but the insurrection broke 
out .simultaneously in VUster, and s'^on after spread into 
most oth(*r parts of the country, i be most horrible 
exceB.se8 were committed by the ( oiispirators, which 
were sometimes fearfully rebliafcil ; and the country 
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continued to be n prey to all the horrors of civil war till In this view they published declarations to the eff<?ct that 
I(>49, when Cromwell appeared the field, at the head of Ireland was a free and independent kingdom, and that no 
a woll-diiciplined and powerful army. Having taken power on eartli, except that of the king, lords, and eom- 
Drogheda by storm, he delivered It up to military exe- nioiis of Ireland, could legally enact laws to bind Irish- 
cution ; and such was tfic; terror inspired by the tate of men. These declarations, w hich struck a dirwt blow at 
this city, that almost all the strongholds belonging to the superiority hitheito claimed and asserted by tho 
the party of tho Catholics soon after fell into his hands, liritish parliament, might, and most probably would, at 
and the Knglish supremaey was. for the first time, at another time, have been suceessfully resisted. Ilut 
e&tablished in every part of Irelanil. Croat Hritain, being then engaged in a desperate contest 

The confiscations that followed Cromwell's success with her revolted colonies, and with almost all the (ireat 
were upon so vast a scale that about /owe^'/Ai of the European powers, prudently made the concession de- 
soil was transferred to new proprietors, either parlia- inandeil by the Irish volimteets ; and Hie /fii/e/a’Hf/cror 
mentary soldiers, or speculators, called adventurers, wlio Ireland wuh proclaimed amid the most enthusiastic de- 
had ativanced money to carry on the w ar. monstratiOns of popular rejoicing. 

After this trenirmfuis visitation Ireland continued In truth, however, this independence was apparent 
tranquil, anti began to .advance considt'rably in pros- only'. The wretched state of tlie elective franehistt in 
perily, till the events connected with the Kevolution of Ireland was totally inconsisttmt with any thing like real 
I6HH again made it the tin^atre of fresh and s.anguinary indepemlence ; and so venal was the Irish parliament, 
contests. After the fliglit of James II. frojii EnglamI, that any minister, how' unpopular soever, liad no difli- 
he landed, with a view to retrieve his fortunes, in Ireland, cultjF in securing a majority in that assemhly, lienee 
where he was received with ojien arms by the Catholics ; the anticipations in w liicli the more sanguine Irish 
and having brought w ith him from Eranre a nuinb<'r of patriots had imiulgeil were destined soon to experience 
experienced troops and ofiirers, p<^tly Irish and jiartly a most mortifying dis.ippointment ; and this, and the 
French, he soon found himself at tlie head of a powerful hopes inspired by the French revolution, terminatf>d in 
army. I.uckily, however, he was wholly without th«' the rebellion of i/fS, whirli was not suppressed without 
talents necessary to ensure success in such an ent»‘rprise. a repetition of the firmer scenes of rlcvastation and 
I'he battle of the Iloyne, <in the 1st of July, If'.K*. g.uiied bhwxlslied. 

by William III., turned the scale completely in favour of The liritish government at length wisely tlecerminevl 
the latter ; and the battle of Aughrim, on the l*2th of July, to clfect a K'gi.-lative uiiioii hetw ceii (beat Britain and 
lt>91, when the British under (iiiikell, .nfterwards e.arl of Ireland, ami to siijipress the sejiar.ite legislatui e of the 
Athlone, obtained a decisive victory civer the troops of latter. Tliis measure, notw ithstamling a btremious oji- 
James II., commanded hy St. Iluth, v ho fell in tiie position, was liapfiily carried, and took effect (roin tlie i.st 
action, was the last groat ellmt m.ach' by tlu^ Irish to of January, 1 s') 0 . .\nd, unie s it w ere resolved or w ished 
achieve their iudependeme. 'I he rem.ain.s I'f the Irisli to put an end to all iioUiiial couiua tion between the two 
forces, having retreated to Limerick, capitulated under countries, notliing could be more inexpidieut and ahsitrd 
conditions embodied in th«‘ famous convention called th.m the existence of a .s(‘])arate imlr) - ■ dmit h-). 1 d itm e 
the treaty of Limerick. SVe have already noticed the f>r Ireland. l’ori>elual jealousies tonl-l n -l h iv ■■ f.ii|, il 
violation of tliis treaty. It is «bie, iiowevor, to the to arise betwi'cn it aial th«' leui-latnre of Lreat Brit.iiii, 
memory of otir great deliverer, William 111., to st.ite u hieli nui.^t neei’ssarily in the end have led to estrange- 
that lie was no willing party t<» its violation. 'I'his ineiit, and piohahlv separation. legislative union was 
is entirely to be a.seiibi’d to tiie inti>ler.':nce of tiie the only means of o!)viatin;r these and othi'r .soiines of 
Knglish and Lish ]irt)testants, who, lln>lu‘d with vie- mischief; its rejieal would make Ircl.md a theatre for all 
toiy, liitl not he.Mtate, despite the stipulations to the sottsof projects and intrigues, and it would be sure to lie 
contrary in the treat}', to tiample the (.'atholics under follou ct, ;it no distant period, bv the liiMm mhi'inieiit of 
foot, and as far ."VS possible t<. exterminate tlieir religio!!, the empiu*. Its rnaintenauee .should, theretbre. be re- 
“By the total revlimtinn,” says Mr. Burke, “of the gardetl as a tuudamenfal principle of policy; and. to 
kingd.nn of Ireland, in IGPl. the ruin of the native Irish, give it jx rmanenee and stability, every ellbrt should be 
.and in a great meaoire, too, of tin' tiiast races of the made to la'iimve all just grounds of complaint on tiie 
English, was coinplelfly aec<>mp!isiied. 'J'iie new in- pai t of the I.i.sii people, and to make tlie union one of 
tere.st wa* settled v ith as solid a 'tability as any thing in j naii'ma! int'-ri g and allet turn, as well as of coustiiuiional 
human atfairs can look for. All the pr’iial laws ot that law. 

unparalleled code of uppri'ssion. whici) vv.jre made after 1 B (l(') \’E H N M F N 'J’ OF. .See SltiKRJ.v, 

the Last event, were manifestly tiie etleets ot national I B K F'l'.'^K. a cit> ol Asiatic Buisia, cap. of Fast-rn 

hatred and sco'-n towards a conquered people, whom .^il eria, ou file .\ngaia, at its conlluencc vvitii (he Irkut, 
t'le victors delighted to trample upon, and *ver«* not at about 'M> m. Irom the N.W. shore of i.ake Baikal. TiOO in. 
all afraid to p»^o\(.ike. I'hey wen- not the eflects of tln ir B.F. F rn'iK.j.iryfc ami 1150 ni. in ne;irly tlie same dime- 
fears. l>ut of their seeurity, 'l*ln y who carried on this tion from Toiioisk ; lat. .52^ long. 1(M'^ I'b'lfio 

..y'-U'oi ;ooked to tlie irresistible torce of Lreat Britrun F-. (Krninn, Heine vni dir Erdt\ it. 112, &c.) Bop., 
f.»r meir Mqiport in their ac ts ot I'ower.’' {l.etlee to Sir with its garriMm, about 1.5, mO. It is situated in a wide 
II. I.nn^rish, [i. 44.) pLun, L‘240 ft. above the level of the sea ; the mean teni- 

Thc* vio.atior. (>i tlio treaty of Liineri< k being accom- pc'raturc' of thcr year being 0*3 K., or rather below the 
panh'd l»y the mo-t oxterisivc- confiscations, and followed free/.ing jioint. i'Bhc .Angarft, which is about l,bf)() ft. 
lip by the enactu out of Hie p'-nal code, eonipleteo the bro.id at Irkutsk, dividc.-s the city into two lu.'arly equal 
p. cgtration of In land. There being no longer any parts. It is fortified and defended by a citadel, ami has 
mcan.-i of risine. no. even seeurity at borne, the aspiring -I snlmrb.'i Of about l.ObO private houses, only fit) are 
t’atholic youth sought employment and distim tion in the built of stone ; the tT.st .are chielly of wood, or faced with 
service of Frann-, which, for a leiigHiem d pr-riird. drew paintod planks. 'I’he streets are hroaii, but altogether 
large tupplies of recruits from Ireland. Hem e, by a uiqiaved ; from the .solidity of the ground, how'ever, they 
singular contradiction, the same revolution that tsta- are not dirty j and Lrrnan says, tliat, in many respect.s, 
bli.^heU freedom of cou-cieuce and a liberal system of Irkutsk is mueh more agreeable than Tobolsk. It 
government in England and Scidlaml, e>!tabli^!ied an has 33 elinn he.-, 1 2 of which are constructed of stone ; 
'hUous despotism and perseintion in Irel nul# In tlie an exchange, also a stone edifice, and a good bazaar 
words of Mr. Burke, “ it established, in dcti.ime of the with numerous shops. 'I’he Baikal admiralty house 
principle.? of our revolution, f.lie power ol tin- .smaller ami building docks on the AngarA, medical college, 
iiumU?r, at the expense of the rdlgiou.. iibertie.s of tlie gymnii.-inm, and aj/np/oir of tho Uusso-American Corn- 
far greater, and at tlie expense of tho civil liberties of pany, are said to be wortliy of a European city ; the 
the whole.” * govertnoent-honse, theatre, several convents and ho-spi- 

Bnt, as already sbateii, the penrd code failed to effect tals, and a piiaun, are among its other public edifices. It 
its object ; and, instead of bemg extci ininat-d, the Ca- i.s the seat of an archbishop, and of a Itussian governor, 
tholios gradually acquired a still greater miiiicrical su- wimse autimrity exteniLs over the immense provs. of Ir- 
periority. At length, in the earlier part of tie- reign of kutsk, Yakutsk, Okhotsk, Kaintschatka, and Kussiaii 
Heorge III., the rigour of the code began to !«• abated, America, including Bodega and the other settlements on 
and the Catholic* ceased to be regardi d as mere /c/ve the coa'H of California, di.stant nearly 12(P long. ! It has 
natures. - numerous educational establi,shment.s, including, besides 

One of the most curious chapters in Iri,h history is Hie gymnasium, with a library of 6, {X )0 voLs., an cpisconal 
that connected with the embmliing of the. volunteers in bcminary. high school of navigation, with classes for m- 
1782, and the revolution that vivas soon after eflected in struction in tlie Tartar. Chinese, and Japanese languages ; 

the constitution of Ireland. Bhe difficultie.s in wliirb normal, sfCO#<!ury, J.ancustrian, and other schools, and a 

Great Britain w;i.s then Involved having occa.rioned the cabim t of mineralogy. It has an imperial factory of 
withdrawal of the greater niitnbcr of the troops from woollen c-hAh for the supply of the troops in Siberia, 
Irolaml. rumours were propag.atcvi of an expected invasion manufurtures of linen and other piece goods, gL'‘«s* 

of the island by the I rem h ; and, to meet this contin- bats, soap, leather, &c.; and Ls tho residence of numerous 
gency, the Protestants of I l.-ter and other fiart.s took up artisans in the diih'ient trades common in Europe. B 
anns, and formed tlu-in.si Ives into volunteer corps, is tlm great entrepot for the commerce of N.E. Asia, 
These bodies soon iMaame senNible of their stn ngth ; | importing tea, rhubarb, fruit, paper, Rllk*, porcelain, 
and having appointed delegate.? and concerted rneasureet, | and other rnantifar (ured govnl* from China by way «* 
they proceeded to ae!; about reforming the c; iisUtutior). ! Kia'.:hta, and furs, &c. from Karotwhatka, the Aleutian 
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IsUukIs, anil Russian America; which articles are here 
oxchaugcil for Kuropean goods sent from Petersburg 
and Moscow by wav of 'roholsk. It has also some trade 
with bokhara and "kliokan. 'I'he total annual amount of 
its commerce Is estimated at 4,0(10,000 paper roubles (or 
francs), one fomth of which has sometimes been trans- 
act<-d at its annual fair in June. {Erman, rcisc um 
(lie Ef'de, ii. ; Hitler, Asien ErdKuntle, ii. 128— 1J4.; Stein. 
(Teofi;.; Diet, (leoff.. .Jtc. ) 

IKRAWADI (Erivnti, “the Great River”), an im- 
portant Asiatic river, the principal in India-beytmd-thc- 
Hrahmaputra. It has its sources near the K. extremity 
\)f the Ilimmalaya range in Tliil)ct, about lat. 28'^ N., 
ami long. 1>7'^ JO' 1C., not far from the sources of the 
Lohit, a principal branch of the Rrahmapntra. With the 
»‘XCcption of two reaches to tlio W., at lihamo and Ava, 
it flows getu'ially S. through the centre of the Rinnan 
cini»iie, which it traverses in its entire h'ngtli, till it^falls, 
b\ numerous mouths, into the Ray of Rcngal (or rather 
tlic l'',.islern Ocean), hi'tween fajn' N'egrais and the Ran. 
goDii 1 i\er. in about Ibc lOtb deg. of N. lat., ami between 
VO' ;ind 07 ' 10. long. Its course may be estimated at 
about 1 ,2( (I ni., dm in ■ w lii» li d c i u'S tlirough 12 (legs, of 
iat. It receives ;ii ^ • iliu., | i| .1 ' }!P N., long. about ‘jr/-* 
1',., it-; prinei)>al tril'utary, tin' Ning-tbee, or Kycn-dwem, 
from the N. It.s delta eoiunn iices about lat. 17 ’ U'. 
Tliis is a vast alluvial plain, attont JJO m. in lengtli, N, 
and S ., and \vheri.m\ idest about, as in.'iny miles across, 
inteiscc'ted by a v.ist number <d arms of tin- river, that 
frc'iuently interlace each other. Of its numerous 
mouths, the Rangoon and Rassein rivers, founing re- 
,s|i(‘( tn ely the I). and \V. boundarii's of the delta, are the 
{uiueijed. Most of its mouths are navigalile for large 
eraft ; and those of Rassein and Rangooji for vessels 
drawing livt! fathoms’ water, 'rim harbour of Negrais, 
foi Mi'-d by tile nnudb of the liver of same name, is said 
to he. without exception, the most secure in tlic Ray of 
Rcii.mI. Till' Rassein biaiuh, uliieh may be eonsideifHl 
the |Mo{ter eontiiiuation of the main stream of the Irra- 
waih is ationt 70(1 \;ird.5 in uidtii at tin* point \\li<*rt‘ the 
Rang ion river separates from it. rrom thi* apex of the 
della to Vedan above Ava, the breadth of the Irr.iwadi >s 
.S( Idotn less tlnm 1 ni., and otten -1 m. it may be a.seended 
as far as A\a, .it all seasons, by vessels of 2('() tons ; and 
In the raiiis they may priK'eed to the Mogoung river, a 
h liling distance of aliont ^00 m. from the se;i. Above 
A'edan, the river .suddi'Vdy contracts to 1 bO or 200 y.uds 
in lireadtii. It is navigable for c;moes np to Hliamo ; but 
Ml Hie dry season it is in m.any jiarts dangruims, from its 
pi.- 'ing over rocky leiigcs ;iud tiirongb precipitous dc 
)i!et,. About .bOm. from its source, it lui^jeeii observi'd 
u dll a width of sO 3'ards, during the dry se.ason. 

'i'he current i.s not, in gen- r d, is in irk.iblv rajdd ;*even 
.ibov<' the Mogoung, the li: iw.t ii, in Hu dry season, 
flows only at tlie rate of about 2ni. .i^lboni . i Mitleultn, 
i. 171.) Rut in tin* iiiniidatioiis, from June to .S<,‘pt., it 
flows so rapidly that, in the ilelta, its cnrrt nt w onld be 
too jiowci lul for boats to stem were it not for the assist- 
ance of the S.W. monsoon, \s hich sets in the oppodte 
duel fieii. During its inundation, it has a breadth of 
'bout 1 in. a'ove Rliamo, and in .sonic places below Ava 
'll from 4 to <) 111. At tiie former place its rf.M' i.s as nnicb 
.I'Txj ft., at A\.{, aliout 3.'J ft., at Proine about .’Id ft., and in 
)('. delta Id It. 'I'lie latter region becomes at fliat period 
ehiiost an uniiiterrnjited expan.se of water, it beiag at 
ordinary times little above tlie li'vel of high tides. I'be 
ijuantity of water discliarged by the Iriawadi, as compared 
with that discharged by the Ganges, is roughly estimated 
I'y t'apt. H.uinay, in the Asint. Juurn. of lleiigal as 1 to 
1 J. la the plain of Pegu, anil in tlie inidulating country 
tliroiigli which tlie Irravvadi flows in tlie middle part oV 
Hs course, it incloses a great number of islands and sand- 
banks ; though tlic.se, in various parts, would seem, from 

coinparison of the statements of .Symes with lliose of 
tr uviiird to be less numerous than' formerly. lu the 
y!>p''r part of its course, on its left or K. bank, tlie 
jri.iviadl receives some large allhients, as the Slioomae 
Kha, I’in-laiig or Riiaino river, Limg-tciiuen, &c. Its | 
chid aftlueiit.s on the opposite side are the Mogoung and 
,, wliich join R ahout the middle of its course. ' 
J lie 1 i.(, ,,v .Tire.nly ^tated, is its principal tributary ; and 
If ' jiiuctiiiii. ihe Irravvadi receives no stream of any i 
unportanee. Sakaing, the present metropolis, and Ava 
ana Ainarapura, former capitals of the Birm.an empire, 
lihaino. the great mart for the Chinese trade with Rir- : 
nan, landabo, Pugan, and Promc, are situated upon 
le main stre.im, and Itangoou and Rasfein u|)on the 
I uiciics hearing thi'ir niinies. Resides these cities, i 
u micnmstnvyns and largo villages are built on or near ' 
ti. ‘'i the river, the great mass of the Rirniese 

Ilf Ir. tbe Irravvadi, leaving the rest ' 

pai't, an uninhabited desert. 

is fe'S,' Blnnan empire what the Nile 

in source of life and abundance, and the 

count commercial highw.ay of the 

Aeionishin ^ w number of trading boats on the river is 
’ ■ ®^brcs every day, aud sometimes 
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hundreds ; the largest of them carry 10, ('00 or 12,000 bush, 
of uncleaned rice, the smaller 300 or 400. Their chief 
lading seeined to be rice, salt, and gmt-pee. In ascend- 
ing they are for the most part drawn by the crew with a 
rope unon the bank, or propi'lled by setting-poles ; sail- 
ing only wlic;n the wind is fair, and neither too strong 
nor too weak, 'Phey are generally from three to four 
months in ascending from the delta to Ava. 

“ The bo:it.s on this river, though of all sizes up to 200 
tons, are of but two general descriptions. All retain the 
canoe shape, sharp at each end. Large boats have one 
mast aud a yard of long slender luimboo, to which is sus- 
pended a square sail. The sail is made in sections, the 
centre or.e.s only being used in strong winds, and the 
others added at tlie sides when necessary. .Sometimes a 
small sail is temporarily fastened above the yards to the 
ropes, by wiiich it is sustained. The deck extends from 
o to 10 ft. beyond the sides with large bamboos fastened 
beneath, making at once a platform for the men, when 
using their .setting-poles, &c. and an outrigger to pre- 
vent their upselling. 'I'lie vessel itself is wholly covered 
with a regular Rlftnan house, well thatched, which 
carries put of the cargo, and furnidics cabins to the 
family and bo.itrncn. Over the roof is a jilatf'irin, on 
which till' men stand to work tin sail, i'hcy are manned 
by frtiin l.i to 2.i or .‘JO mini, and somctiflies 40 or more.” 
'I’lie smaller-sized vessels ari' of an elongated shape, like 
the foregoing, and do not iiierit a particular d<^sl■nption. 

“ No one can ascend the river witlumt being impressed 
will) the liardihood, skill, energy, and good-lmmoiir of 
the Ririn.an boalnieti, and tlie happy adaptation of their 
bo.its to the navig.itioti. In a.sceiiding, much of the way 
must be accomplished by setting-poles. P'or these they 
,use straight bamboo.s, of a specii'S which is almost .solid 
afld very strong. 'I'he end i.s ap]ilicd not to the front of 
[ the shoulder, as with ns, Imt above the collar-bone, or 
on the top of the shoulder. Rending forward till their 
I hands touch the deck, they bring the resistance perpeni. 
dicular to tiie spine, and thus possess far greater power 
than i.s possilde b\ our mode. vVheii but slight exertion 
is required, the pole is applied as with us.” (MoIcoHn's 
Tr.io. in S.E. Asia, i. iH), (H. ‘tG, h7.) 

Near till' Irravvadi, in tlic prov. Sarawadi, arc cele- 
brated teak fore.'ts, covering the hill-ranges bounding 
the valley, rctrifactions of wood, bones, Nc. are com- 
mon along tiiis rivm- ; and Mr, C’rawfurd collected on its 
li.inks a gieat number of fossil remains, iiiclndiiig those of 
two species of niasfiidon, the rliinoci-ros, liip|)o)julaimi.s, 
t.'ipir, hog, ox, deer, antelope, gavial, alligator, emy.s, 
and triouix. (See 7 ’/v/jov. of the Heulo^. Soc., and Ap- 
peiidu- to Crotrjurd's E/hli<is>:p, isc.) Coal (anthracite) 
lias been discovcretl along its course, and about 10 in. S. 
I'ngan art' some rich pctroliami wells <in the K. bank, 
rc.spccting which *vv’ Rikviam. I. 377. i Pemherton, Hep. 
on ihe E. Frontier ; Crawjnrd, Ci'.r, ,\e. m Slod. 

Trnr. xi. ; Trav. in S. E. .lain ; .laict. Juurn. 

<‘f H< np,nl, ^c. iiassim.) 

IHVl'Nl'), a royal and pari. tior.. sea- port, and market 
town of Sc'itl.rnd, co. Ayr, on a rising gionud on tlie N. 
bank of tlu* river of the same name, the a stu iiy of wliich 
forms its harbour, 23 m. S.W. (.lasgow, and l2ni. N. by 
W. .Ayr. I'op, of the town and par., .3.200. A suburb 
has arisen to the S. of the river, wliieli is ciaincctcd with 
the town by a bridge, tlie widest and bandsonicst in the 
eo. 'I'liere are otlu'r subnibs, not in thu rovalty, but 
comprised, since b''32, within the pari. bor. The parish 
cliurch, situated on a rising gmun I between the town 
and the river, witli a liandMini(> spire, is tlie most striking 
building in the imr. Tliere is a eh.qiel of ease, as also 
clia[)eis belonging respeelively to tin* Associated Synod 
and Relief. Gn the N. of the town an acadiiny was 
erected in 1814. at an exjien.NC of 2,2.30/.. ol vvhich tbo 
bnrgdi contributed 1,<,33/. Is. (k/. ; the remainder being 
raised by imblic subscription. This seminary, wliich 
embraces all the branehes of a learned and eornnu rcial 
education, jjas fully realised the object of its founders. 
There are various other scliools ; also several libra- 
ries, and a news-room. Lglinton Castle, famous in the 
sporting world for the “tournament” lu id tlu’re in 
iHjy, f.s in tlie immediate vicinity of tlie bor. ’I'liere 
16 a regular eustom-liouse r stablishnient in Irvine ; 
eoal.s are it.s chief article of export, of which from 
40.()()0 to G(»,(KM» tons a year an* sliippcd, chiefly to Ireland. 
I’here are about 130 weavc'rs, working in connection 
w itli tire Glasgow manufacturers, or for local coiisump- 
tion. Th<*re .are three brancli banks in the town. Irvine 
was created a royal bor. by* Robert Rrucc, in 1308. The 
Carmelit(\s, or white friar.s, had a monastery here, 
founded in 1412, by Ranken of ITillarton. The bor. 
unites witli Ayr, Campbclton, Oban, ami Invernry, In re- 
turning a niein. to tlie IT. of C. Registered voters in 
1830-40, 224. David Dickson, nuthur of Therapeu- 
iiea Sacra, and various < .fio i' ‘hcological works, and 
subsequently professor of divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, was long iiiinister of Irvine. John Galt, 
author oi A twals of the Parish, and other works, was a 
tiativu of this place ; and Rums was fur a short time 
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eng;»gotl In Inisinoss horo as a flax-flro.jsor. ( B.ntntlari/ 
\teporls ; Pitcairn's Ilisfori/ of the Farnihf of Kennedy^ 
p. |8(>„1n4. ; Keith's Scottish iiishops, |i.456. ) 

ISCHIA (an. /Enaria, hiariinc, and Pithecusa), an 
isl. of t.l»e Mediterranean, belenvinK to the k. of Najdes, 
S m. S. \V. fr(nn tlie promontory of Miseniirn, and IS in. 
W.S.W. Naples. It is ahovit 7 m. in length, and 20 in 
eiro., having an area of 21 sq. ni., .and a pi>p. of about 
24,fK)(). Nearly in its cenfre is M. San Kicido or 
Kpomeo (an. Epopeits). 'I’his, though now an extinct, 
was tbnnerly an active volcano, the eruptions of wliich 
are noticed by Strabo (lib. v.) and Pliny (lib. ii. ^ HS.) ; 
and which burst forth with great fury in 1301, since 
which it has been quiescent. It is 2,513 ft. above the 
level of the sea, .ind the wdiole isl. falls in a gentle slope 
from it to the sea, excejd on the N., wliere its sides are 
more abrupt. Ischia obviously, indeed, owes its origin 
to volcanic agency, and consists wholly of volcanic 
matters, its hold and rocky shores present an imposing 
apne.ir.incc from tlie sea ; and the favourahle impression 
it Snakes at a distance is not dispelled on landing, it Iw-iii" 
remarkable both for fertility of soil,*ind I-- iiity oi 'iiu.i- 
ti<Mi. Besides a great quantity of wine, it produces 
olives and a v.ariety of fruits, with w’heat, maize, 
pulse, and excellent herbage. It is well supplied with 
game, especiHil)*partridges. Sulphur and other useful 
tniueral products ;ire .abundant, .and there are numerous 
hot springs and natural vapour baths, especi.ally .at its 
N.W. extremity. The itdiab. arc partly husbandmen, 
and partly sailors and Usinn'inen. 'i'hc manufacture of 
straw hats, b.iskct.s, Jind eartheiuvaro, are carried onto 
gome extent. 

Ischia is divided into two cantons: chief tow'ns, Ischia 
and Foria ; th*’ former on tlmK.and the l.atter on th(‘* 
W. coa>t. iM hia, the <'ap. with 3.0o() inhah , is " a pretfy 
town of white buildings, and the re>-idcn('(M)f;i bishop', 
A ronml rock, as black .as if ju.st launched out of the 
bowels of a v'llrano. forms a kind ('f l>av(>n by means of 
a c.iusrway communicating with the town; it summit 
and si'.les are covered with hou>es, old turrets, and 
ruinous fortific.ations, huddled togitlicr. and accessible 
imly on one side by a steep winding ro.ad.” ( s'>. hiJfi nt 
ii. 12.) On this rock stand.s an obi fcrtriss, in wliich 
the last princes of the house of .\r;igon took re'u. • , 
W'lien Naples was enmpuu’.'d by the rieoch. I .his 
buildin;; i.* now u.scd a.s a slate priso.i. I'oiia is ill budi, 
and without a Jiarbour. 

The poets .'icccm.t for the volc.mic phcnoumin of 
l.schia as for tli '-e of S’ec'.ivitis ;io ! I'.tu.i. by ;i.<<-ribiuu 
them to the vioh of, < fforbs of i'y].lnvus and’ tin* oilier 
gi.ints buried below them to escape uom iiieir prison : — 

.\|i}).irot I'n). ;ii Iicirim.-, f/hn- • li-.-r, 

ruiti.-iiitfin iireiia. J.i;.utuin, C.oi i .1 '[<>,■ ri S. Hi 

Ore ejecMiitcni. .s.7;. . xe. lin. 1 17. 

Sec al.so .i.nciif, ix, lin. 7N. 

Ischia was, at a remote cnlcmiM-l 'ny the 

Eretrians and (khnlcidian.s. and a'terw;’.rd.> by .*syracusa'is 
.sent thither by Hi< ro, who, h.nvcver. abandoned the is!, 
in consequence, it i*. said, of a violent eruption of .Mount 
Epopeus, H. r. 470. 

( lifcsides the iiiri.'irilie.s referrf d (■. abo\e, .^e<‘ Cramer's 
Ancient Italy, ii. Han, pul h, Curu/,rajia ; Diet. 

Ut-og., Sr.) 

ISE'BE, a frontier dep. of I r.im i*, in l!ie Ik j.art of 
thekingd., foimerly inclmhd in fhe prov. oi Danidnny ; 
between bat, 41 It' 3(r" and 4'm uV N., ,and Ion r. 4-' W 
and 6-' 22' E., ii.iving E. .'savoy, N. tlm <lep. .Xin, and 
W. llhone, Loire, and Ardeclie, from a)! wliich it i.s 
separated by the Elione, .S.W . Drome, .and .S,E. Ilautes 
Alpes. Length, N.W. to .S E.. abont Oo in. ;#.iverage 
breadth about 40 rn. Area, Hjp.psi bci tare.s. Pop. ( ItiUD, 
573,t>4.5. Thisdep. is very mountainous, especially its .S.E. 
}>art, and its scenery is in gmicT.'il higl lviiicfuresqiie. 'I'he 
Alpine cliains that tr.iversi* it le-i* in tlie Col dr Sayssc to 
an elevation of 11,017 ft. (3,3.1s metres), and in the Piede 
Jielladone to ]0,3(>2 ft. (3,140 met.) above the level of 
the sea. .Some of the valleys are spacious, ami many 
very fertile; that of tlraisivaud.m, through width the 
Isere flows, is one of the richest in Trance. There are 
a few plains in the N. and VV., and numerous Lakes 
.and marshes, but none of the latter is of any considerable 
size. Next to the llhonc, the chief riv/*r is the J.sere, 
which gives its name to the dep. It rises in toe E. part 
of Savoy, runs with a tortuous course, gem r.aUv S.W., 
and fajls into the Khone about 5 m, N.N.E. Valence, 
after a course of IKH rn., lud of which arc navi/.ible.’ 

Its chief affluents are th ■ Homanche and Drac ; (Irciiolile 
dtands on its banks. W. w ind.s piedominate in thi.; d.*p., 
and tlie annual fall of rain is estirnatetl at m;.uly 3.5 
inches. In 1H;'J.5, the arable l.inds were c-t n ued at 
316,387 hcetares, meadow s 60,718, vim y .' ‘is 27,608, 
forests 10H 420, and h- aths wa^t<‘S, Ac*; ' J 7 1 ,‘i ‘>0 do. 
Agriculture is liackward, but improving. In j c.i!y 
2,7c:9,120 heetolitre.s of corn, chiefly wheat and rye, were 
•aid to have been harvested, being a Larger KU|q»Iy than 
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10,771,200 hectolitres of potatoes, or more than ilouhio 
the quantity grow’u in any iitlier dep. of Trance. But 
it should be liorne in mind tliat these returns, though 
given in the olHclal tables, are but little to be depended 
on ; and are, in faet, notliing but rougli anproximations. 
'The vine i.s pretty generally cultivattnl, and the produce of 
wine amounts to about 4.50,000 liectols. a year. Chesnuts, 
almonds, and other fruits abound, and large qii.-intities 
of ratafia, and other liqueurs, are made. Tlie number 
of mulberry trees had increased nearly a third betwci n 
1820 and 1834 : in 18.3.5, 4.30.256 kilog. cocoons were col- 
h'cted. Oood cavalry liorses .and mules arc bred. In 
1830, thi* stock of black cattle amounted to ;ib()ut 137,000 
head ; the breed is generaliy small, hat the cows are 
good milkers, and some superior cheese is made. The 
sliecp yield excellent wool, and many floi ks from (lio 
surrounding ileps. are sent to pasture in summer in the 
mountains. Poultry ari* reared in great numbers, lu 
IH3.5, of 11).5,.4.50 propertie.H subject to tlie contrihntion 
fondh'c, 80,6.50 were a.sses.sed at le.s.s tlian ,5 fr., and 
31,468 at from .5 to 10 fr. ; the number of large pro- 
l»crtie.s is a good deal below the averagt: of tlie deps. 

Isi're is one of the richest deps. of France in respect 
of minerals, and mining is one of the chief oeeupalmus 
of its inhabs. (odd and silver iniiies ware wrought 
till the commenceinent of the present century. .At pre- 
sent. iron, copper, zinc, and leail are tlm chief met.illii: 
products; but inerciiry, bismuth, antimony, and cohalt 
are likewise obtained; as are also coal, .sulphur, alum, 
marble, granite, gypsum, Nc. There are 10 large 
smelting furnace.s, and numerous forgi's and sti.'cl fac- 
tories. P.iper, silk stnITs and yarn, coarse woollens, 
t.ihle linen sail and packing cloth, gl.'ve.s, e.spi'cially at 
(Ircnohle, cotton and woollen jarn, crape, .straw hats, 
niiner.il acids, Nc, are the other <hi»*l manufactures. 
Eyoms is tlie great entrepot for the prodiiee of Isere. 
'I’iie dep. is divided into four arronds., tlie chief towns of 
wlncli are, (Ircnohle, the «'ap., .St. Marrellin, I.a 'I'our 
dll Pin, and \'iciine. It scml.s 7 nmms. to the Cli, 
of Dep. Number of electors (1H38-0), 1,731. Tot.'il 
pnlilic revenue ( IH,')! ), 12,351,872 fr. Tiiis dep. abounds 
with rt'inarKable natnr.il curiosities, ami Human :ind 
other .intiquitii's. One of its most remai k.able estahlish- 
tiients is tin* Du VMM. Th.vk i KKi'sr., whicli see. (lla^o, 
.irt./i^cc; Feeneh i)J)lcial Tables; Guide du Coyatieury 

.'i C. ) 

J.8i.s. ,sv*c 7 ';ivmj s. 

I.SKAUDO, a commercial town of Idttle 7'’liil)et, on 
tlic UppiT iu.hm, a'.tui.c I56m. N.W. Eeli, but at present 
bltlc kuoun. It i.s n purled to be a large f(.rtres.s of 
irregular iunltrm t ion, and tlm e.ij). of a distr. of s.-miti 
name, (fame's Tr,:i>.) 

l.sL.\ .‘1 .Mt.\ I ), a town of India beyon(l-thf‘-Br.ili- 
mapiin.i, l»elongiim to the prov. Bengal, distrii't Tliit- 
t.'igong, of w hu'l#t is the cap., on tlie river Thittagong, 

8 m. from t’ne ILiv of Bengal, .and 131 rn. .8. Ik Dat ea, 
Pop. 12.<io0 < )/o/co/w), alieiit 2,000 of whom are of Por- 
tuguese descent. “ ’I'lie street.s are in good order, and 
the ba'aar almndantly siqiplied with every sort of do- 
ine.5tio and foreign produce. 'I'lie mode of l.niidiiig, 
and ihe gein-r.d a.spect of every thing, is lieceli ■!!} Pn n- 
g ilee. About 300 vessels, chiefly brigs of from 40 to 
l(t<t toms, are ovvn(*d iu the place, and many ves.sels 
from otiier places n-s.irt thitiier. 'I'he chief exjiorts 
are rice aid salt. I.arge Maidive liuats come an- 
nu.illy, during the fine season, with cowries, tortoise- 
shell. cunmia, coco.a-m't.s, and coir for rope ; and carry 
aw.iy rice and snndl manufactures.” (Maladm, i. I'M ) 
7'hia town i.s the emporium of a great extent of coini- 
trv, and the re.sort of numerous merchants. A kind 
of cotton c.uivass is made In its neighhourhmxl, ami 
vessels of coiisidi rable burden are built. Islamabad 
has two Portuguese ihurches, and a largo English 
.school established in I8l8. {Malcolm's Travels in S.E> 
Asia.) 

ISLAY. See IltimiDRs. 

ISLE (JF WIIITIKJHN. 5fr Whithorn. 

ISMAIL, a Btrongly fortiilod town and harbour of 
lliiHsia in Europe, in Bessarabia, on tlie N. side of the 
Kilian arm of tne Danube, about 43 in. from the Black 
.Sea, lat. 45^ 2P N., long. 28^ .5(K IS" E. Pop. 12,000. 
Ismail wa.s stormed by the lUissians, under .Snwarrow, 
hi I7f>0, by whom it was given up to an indlscrimiiiatlng 
pillage and massacre. But latterlv It has recovered, at 
least in part, from this barbarou.s deva.Htatiun. It has a 
coiKsiderable trade, exporting corn, hides, tallow, ««. 
The custoin-lfhuHo anti quarantine are of the first class. 
Owing to the shallowness of the water over the bar oi 
tile Kilian mouth, ves.sels bound for Ismail generality 
enter the Danube by the SouHneh or middle mouth. 
■Sec Danuhe, in this Dictionary; and ilagcmeister on 
the Black Sea, p, 94. Eng. trans.) 

LSPAIiAN iAspadana), a celebrated citv, for- 
merly the cap. of Persia, and once so extensive am* 
populous ih.at the Persians said of it, in their 
phraseology, “ Scfaon nispe gihon"---*' Ispahan is 
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prov. Irak Adjimi, of which it is the cap., as well from its desolation ; and the spontaneous efforts of the 
as of a begler-beglik, of the same name, 211 m. S. inhabs., in trying to better their condition, were ably 
Tciieran, and 2d.‘J in. S.S.W. Jlusiiiro. Lat. 2y N., seconded by tlie exertions of Hadji Mahoinnied Hussein 
long, .'ll® .W E. Pop. variously estimated at from 2.'W),0(K) Khan, tXvi Aineen~a-duolahy or second minister of the 
to .50,000, the latest estimate of Morier fixing it at shah, wlio employed his immense wealth and influence 
f>0,0U0. Tills, however, is uiKjuestlonahly too low ; and in the improvement of his native city. A new palace, 
the pop., most jirobably, exceeds 100,000. {Hitter, near the Shctel SHuun, has been completed, and exten- 
ix. 4!S.) This city, winch was at the height of its sive repairs have been made in the bazaars, streets, and 
glory (luring tin? i «;ign of .Shah Abbas, in the 17th century, ibuntaini ; btfsides which, a large track of land, close to 
now presents to the trav<dl(‘r, in its buildings at least, the river, has beim eiudosed to form ric(^ plantation^, tho 
little beyond the magnilleent ruins of its Ibnner great- produce of which now forms an important article of 

ness. It stands in tho inid-st of an extensive plain, commerce. The manufaeture of all kinds of woven 

.ibundantly watered by the Zoiiderood, a river about fabrie-s, from the most costly gold brocade or figured 
It. broad ; and is surrounded by groves, avenues, velvet to the most ordinary calico of coarse cotton, is 
and spreading o^cdiards, “ Among the first objects that’ pursued on an extrmded scale; partly on raw materials 
struck our eyes;^’^ says Sir It. K. Porter, “were the raised in the surrounding district, and partly also on 
numerous noble briciges, each carrying its long lovid silk and cotton wool introduced from Gliilan and other 
line of tliickly ranged .irclies to poreh-Jike struetures, proviuee.s of Persia: many hands are also employed 
some fallen into stately ruin, others nearly entire, ^ut m making gold and silver trinkets, paper and paper boxes, 
all exhibiting spleiidic'l momorials of the .Sell race, pencases, ornamented book covers, firearms, sword-blades 
rhe S. av('uuo, tlirough which we entered the town, (of steel, from India), glass, and earthenware. These 
terminated at tlie great liazaiir of Shah Abb.is, the whole goods are sent to all oarts of the E., I8)jahan being tbfe 
of w hich enormous pile is vaulted above to exclude chief emporium in ITrsia, and on the great lino of coin- 

lu’at, yet admit air and light. Hundreds of shops, munieation between India, (’aubnl, and (diina, on the K., 

uilliout inliabitants, lilled the sides of this once gris-it and 'rni k.-y. Eg) pt. .ind the Mediterranean, on the W. 

. inporium, the labyrinths of which we travc’r.sed for an Its ii.t.lm, pi ..'pei My , however, like that of lUishire, is 
. >tcnt of nearly 2 in., till we ent(‘r<'d the Muidan Shaft, much obstructed by the monopolies ;iml illjudicdons taxes 
nnotlier spacious tlieatre of di'parted grandeur. ’ {Tni- of the goverumei'l l ln- inli..b>. ol l-p.ilini are con- 
vrh, ii. 37.) Tills vast oliloiig, fornuM ly enriched sidcred the liest mauufacturers in Persia, and education 
with shojis, in which every eominodity of luxury and seeni.s to be very general. Everyone above the lowest 
sniciidid manufacture was exposed, is of very large order can road and write ; and artizans and shopkeorers 
dimensions, being (acooidiiig to Porter) 2,<)i)0 feet are lamiliar with tlu' w orks of their favourite j) 0 (;ts. I'he 

long, ami 7(X) feet broad, ami in the e<'ntr(‘ of (‘acli nierehants form a distim t class: frugal, and (!veii nenu- 

ol ll^ rid(?s stands some edifice remarkable for gr.ui- rious in their habits, tliey seldom make any display of 

dear or eliar.ieter, while tlie roniaining parts com- wealth, and are extremely wary and eircumsiiect in 

j)o,iug the s(|Uar(i are occupied by noiform ranges of (liA* commercial spi’ciilations, owing, no doubt, to the 
building, once used as apartments for the nobility severity of th<*ir suHeriugs during national disturbances, 
an;) olllcers of the Persian court, the lower part being wlum they liave been usually selei ted as the first vietiuis 
(.pen, ami I'onning a noble arched walk. On the N.W. of plunder and opnressioii. 'I'lieir houses are mean on 
.'idc i'' (he great painted gate of the baz.aar, on whicli, in tlu’ outsiiie, with low, narrow’ entrances, but are often 
lormer times, stood the celebrated clock of bpah.in. litted up internally u itii great luxury. 'J'bese merchaiiU, 
•md on the opposite side is the Meshed-.'^hah, a superb with all tlieir afieetation of poverty, have capitals cm- 
nm.wpie built by Sli:di-.\bbas, ami dedicated to Mebedi, barked in trade which vary from HO, (MIO to 1 .''kl.OhU tomans, 
cue of lb(‘ twelve ImAms. 'I'lie eeiitie of tb(> N.E and not only control in a great d»’gree Ibo whole trade of 
side i.'. occupied by another mostpie, e.illed Looft Idlali, Persia, but are able also, it is said, to inlUiemTi prices in 
whii ii faces the Ali-Kapi, a iiolile gate, surim’unli’d the markets of W. Ilindostan. Owing to insecurity and 
by a dome, the marble ornaincnts (tf wliieli still r<‘- liad government, tin* inf crest of money in Ispahan varies 
tn lin. Above tin* gat(‘ is ;i pavilion, pointed out .’is (be from 12 to .dC. per cent, a ye*ir ; and the farming pop, are 
place w here .Shali-.Abhas was wont to sit and witness olteii compelled to i>ay t«*i per cent, fur tin* htans required 
I lie games and exercises of his troops in the Maidan . to (‘n.’ible them to im’i’l tho exactions of the government. 

' 'it only a few wooden eohnnus, pi»M’(‘.-. of (■l!i''S, .’md If tr.ido exist at all under ibis wretebed system, how 
leiriveir fiaintings rein.iiii to attest its former beauty, gre.it would it beeonu’ under a government that slioidd 
Is des('ribed by Chardin, The summit of tlie tower establish security, and givii full seoja’ to tho enterprise 
C HI', mauds a view' of the city in its wiiole extent, pr«‘- and ingenuity ot a iMOpU' who arc amongst the most 
scniiiig a succession of narrow uupaved streid.s, ruin- industrious in VV. .Asia ! (.Sec lla^^emeister ; Ltaai sur 
ells lieiiscs, mosques, ami shapi’b’ss stfllcture.-n brekr’ii tl.lsie Oecideiifa/e, u. -<!»)— '_7'). ) 

by i^Mouii.^ of v.'irious tall trees, wliicli once m.id(‘ p.irt of 'Plie origin of H'lahan is uncertain ; but its po- 
I he '-.'‘.rdeiis attached to (lie lioitses now f.illea to (lee.iy. .sitioii seems to id» nlify it with the Aspad,itia of 
in the .S. p.ul of the city is a l.irge tract of [ileasiiie- Ptolemy. I'mier the caliphs of Pagdad, it iicc.unc 
j-i'oiimi, called the (li.i'ihr- Ii t :’i. which consists of a the cap. of Irak, ;md rapidly increased in wealth, 
"eiie, i,.f ei^ht ir.leii-, nr pai,!,! watered by canals, pop., and tr.ide. 'I'hi.s rising jirospci ity, however, rc- 
basiiis, and fountains, .'ul'-nied wMh miimnons’ palace’s C(‘i\ed a severe cheek dining tho invasion of Tiniour, 
III pavilions, and enclosed within four majestic walls, who took tlie city, in 13s7, ami g.ne it up to ndlitary 
In (lie centre of (he eiielosure is the palace of the Vhehal exc’cntioii. The troops mas.sacred 7hdX>() ol tlie inliabs., 
on, or forty pillars, the favourite residence of the whose heads, jiiled on fiu' walls of Ispahan, long at- 
iatiT kings of flu* .Sefi dynasty. Its front, which is tested the inercih’ss severity of the conqueror. Prom 
e eiiely open to the garden, is sustained by a double this desolation tho city gr.adually revived under the Sells; 
r nige ot eohnnns, eai’h shooting uji from the united but it did not b(Tome the ri'sidenee of royalty till .Shah- 
b u ks ol four lions of white marble; ami within are Abba.s (be Great m.ule it the metropidis of P(’rsia. em- 
MVi-ral large apartments, on which ;dl the caprice .and Ix’llished it with stately mansions, and rendered it not 
'd eastern magnificence have bi’cn lavished. The only a luxurious c.ipital, but tilled it with merchants, 
"alls' ol the saloon, in particular, are embellished with artifieers,#aiid agriculturists from Europe as wi’ll as 
large pain(ing.s, v^hich, without exhibiting iniu-h taste Asia, whose united indu.stry soon m.ade it the grcjit em- 
I'r correctness of design, arc still useful as illii.strations porium of the .Asiatic world. The city was at this time 
^ ibdimers and habits of the Persians. The suburb 21 m. in circuit, and cotnprised, according to Phardin, 
o ‘ "'fa, wiiieh is situated .S. of the Zeiiderood, and con- IfiO ino.sque.s, 4s colleges, Caravanserais, 273 piibtil; 

meted witli the (^hahar-liagh by a bridge l.OtK) ft. long, baths, and 12 eemeterit'S ; Vhile the pop. amonnted, 
'•iving arches, was originally founded for a body of according to the same author, to (KHt.Ooo persons ; but 
transplanted from tfieir other authors raise it to l,l(K),(Kni ; and the inh.ibitants 
witi the .\raxes), and stationed here, of 1,40(» vilhiges are said to have derived their subsist- 

mer 1 ^*’ of their religion, and many vnl liable once from its pro.^perity. 'I'liore can, however, be no 
for Vhi' were known all over the E. doubt that these .statements are grossly exaggerated; 
wlii'i ""inufacturing industry; and tin ir (]uarter. and, in fact, meiely show that Ispahan was then a 
romnH^ 'f ,*)*"^bited exclusively by Christians, formerly rich, tlouri-shing, and populous city. “ Its liazaars,’* 
nriv’ite . I and some of the hand.sonu'st says Sir It. K. Poitcr, ‘’were filled vyith merchandise 

this imi*^* V- gardens in the city, the pop. of fnmi every quarter of tlie globe, mingled with rich 

at the quarter alone having exceeded 30,00(1 hales of its own eelebraled manufaetures ; and the 

it is littln^^ ** the 17th century. At pres^iit, however, shah’s court was the result of ambassadors from the 
big hoiiKe*”?*^^ than H mass of ruins, (he few remain- proudest kingdoms of tfle cast, as well as of Europe, 
moral tenanted by a pojiulation, vwhosc This ]irosperity, however, was Imt of short duration ; 

son'erod a' t 'V’ ‘“ ‘^^rding to Sir U. K. Porter, has for, in 1722, Persia was invaded by tlie Aflghans, and 
(Ill’ll- fortii corres|>on(Hi)g to the de'-line of Ispahan, afu-r sustaining a .sii’ge of eight months, during 

W. of (i,p ".Vf ■ «uburb of Abbas-abad, which lay which the adjacent country wtw hud waste by the bar- 

shippers c'l M the Ciuebers. or lire-wor- barons ladicy of tho enemy, was reduced to its present 

i.troy(.<p’ the S. side, near Julfa, are entirely de- ruinous state: the walls ware, so c impletely destroyed 
hpal,;n. i, , . that all traees of them are obliterated, the palaces 

as, within the Inst 30 years, begun to revive dismantled and lobbed of all their ornaments, and the 
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people inassacroti without mercy. Nadir-Shah recap- 
ture the city in 1727 ; but he took no steps to restore 
its ancient gloi-y. The sovereigns have resided at 
Teheran during the lust 70 y<>urs^ and Ispahan has 
gradually fallen to a state of decay, from which even its 
commercial importance Inas not bocm able to jirescrvc 
it.” (t'Aorrfm, vol. iii. passim ; Porter's Tritvcls^ ii. 
a7-_68. ; OustUy's Travels, iii. 02— 6S. j Hitter, ix. 40 
— f)6.) 

iSSOIlvE, a town of France, dcp. Puv-do DcVme, cap. 
arrond. on tlie ('reuzi?, H) m. S.S.K. Clermont. l*op. 
(183G), .*>,741 . It is W ell built and clean ; in its eeiUre is 
a spacious marUeSplacc. It has manufactures of copper 
kettles and othf'r cojiper wares, with some trade in walnut 
oil, hemp, and wine. 

ISSOUDI'N, a town of France, dep. Indre, of which 
it is the most important, though not nominally tlu* chief, 
town, cap. arroud., on the 'I’licols, which i.s licro crossed 
by three bridges, Ifi iti. N.E. (jiiAtoauroux, anil on tlie 
high road between that city a»ui llourgt's. Ton. (IS-pJ) 
9,4o(). It standi, partly on tiie declivity of a hill, .ind 
partly in the plain at its foot ; is said to be Iwdter laid out 
and built than anv other town in me centre of Fruiicc ; 
and is remarkably clean. It owes its regularity and 
l)i'auty principally to the numerous dcva.staling lirc.3 
it h.as nmiergoneat diifcront limes ; during one of wliich, 
in Id.al, the citftens repulsed and put t(j llight the troops , 
of l.oui-sXlV., then iinesting file place, issoudun was 
formerly a fortress of some strengiij. and pos,sossc<l a 
large castle, a portion of w hu h, now remaiuirig. serves as 
a pri.son. Tin* town has 4 elmrches, 'j hospitals, a tuwv 
town-bail, t)arr;irk'., a stnall tIuMir**, and .•.evcr.al public 
walks. It is the seat of .i sub-pref unu e, of a tribunal of 
origin.'il jurisdiction and cotunu rcc, and of a chamber of 
maimractnres. l( has Ilri n .iml woollen cloth and 
p.ircliment factories, and wa> rormerI\ a pi ice of Wn- 
siderable commerci.il ;ic!iviry; but it has not vel rcco- ' 
VC-red the injury done to it,-, iudu'lry by tin* rt-voeat'on of 
tile edic t of Nantes. It i-. of gre.ct antiipaty, ba\ ing lx en 
one of file tow ns laid wa-.teby th(> Bilurigi-s to arrt .1 the 
progres.s of Julius ( a-.'ar, ( //.vgo, ,',r.) 


ISTRIA. See Illyhia. 

ITALY (Lat. Italia, Fr. Itnlie), one of the most cc- 
lebr-itcd and fertile countries of Europe, the seat of 
the greatest emjiire of nnticpiity, and of art, science, 
and civili.sation, when the surrounding countries w'oro 
immer.sed in barbarism. It is finc-ly situated, c’ompris- 
ing the whole of the central peninsula of S. Europe, with 
tlie extensive and rich country to tlio N. of the iieninsula, 
and included betwe-en the Alps and the* Mediterranean. 
It extend.s between lat, 37^-^ 4()' and 4<3 ' .30' N., and long. 

and l.S'b'iO' F.. having N.W. France ami .Savoy, N. 
Switzerland and the Tyful. N.E. Carinthia, Canilola, 
and the llimgari.in Littorale, K. the Adriatic, and on all 
other sides the Mediterranean. In antiejuity, it was 
known by the names of IJesyeria, Aiisonin, Saturaia, 
(Knotria, See. ; but these names, though lof,x(>ly applied to 
the whole country, weie -.tri. lly apflic d'le only to parti- 
cular portions of it-* suruee. \ .iii.iii< d* ti^.^iioll^ have 
lx*e<« assigned to the term Italy. (Sc-e I'aeciolati, I,c.rienji, 
voce Imlia.) In the lirst iu.stance, it is said to have de. 
sign.itc-d only its more S. portion, or what is now the 
pcMiinsula of Clalabiia Fltra ; but in tin- course of time 
it superseded every otln-r name, and wa.s gradually c'x- 
ft-iub-d to the whole country fr<»m the Alps southward. 
Ill sbap*', Italy h.as bec-n f.uniliarlv likem-d to a boot, the 
lie*‘l formc'd by the 'I’c-rra d’Otr.mto, and the foot by 
('ai.ibria, both in the Ne.ipolitan doin. 'I'lie general 
ilin-ction of the* Italian pt-niusula is S.I-b and N.\V.; its 
leu.':ili, fiom .Mount -M. (loiharil to t'apo Sji.u t ic onto, in 
F.il.ibria, is uearlyT.'jO Ifnglish ni. ; its brea.iili vai ies from 
.•iboiit .'!'s(i in. in N'. Italy, to h-ss than ‘in m. nc-ar its 
centre; .in. I in one part of Calaliria if is no more- (loin 
I 's m. fi<HU M-.-i to sc.'i. 7'he area of the mainland m.iy 
bo e.tim.ited at about lOb.OOb Sc']. tu. ; but three- largi* 
islafKb, Sicily, S.irdiuia, ;iml Corsica, and many smaller, 
a> I )ba, Iscbi-a. llic- Lipari group, ife., belong to Italy. 
If has long Ln-eu divided into a number of inde}H‘u- 
d..-nt -iatc> ; the n.imes, aria, pojuilatiou, Xe. of those 
at pia-x-ut e.\i:.iii-g iu it may be seen in tlio following 
table; — 
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__ The fr'-nticr of Italy is cx- 
ti -ii. ■.> well ill'. 1 slie 1 ■ ill |. I !• -1 on the N., the 
and N.W. by the ' ast hulw.ark of tiie Alps, the p,i e. ot 
which might be (‘asily guarded ami m.ule in. pi i\ion., to 
Imstile attack, ‘‘.he h.is every w here ebe a s -a. tr mi h r ; 
so that, while she- is protectc-d hy a na’ur.d r.ui jiut 
again.>t att.acks hy land, shf has every l.n iliry. by )-;( ■ns 
of her exten.sive sea fronti- r .and numerous p.>. ts, fur 
i.,ternal and foreign c-omrnerre. 

Th'Uigii bounded by (he- .-Mji.s, oidy a rrmniar.at i vely 
small portion of the .surlaee of Italy is eovered wiiii 
nlj.-ine ramifications. 'I'he mountain .system exelusiveiy 
tK*louging to the peninsula is th;U of the; Ap.-nnin. '. 
ft'lec N’ol. I- 12’, 126.) 'I’hc-sc; mountains, whiili may be 
regardcMl a» a contiiiuation^if the m iritiine .-Mi’s, at lir.^t 
run L. along the Mediterranean sl-.ores in tin* S;irdinian 
territory; and tiien, (undiig gradually .S., divid.- 'Fus- 
c.iny from tjie Papal .'■■tates, nas'-ing through the: peidnsul.a 
nearly in its centre, .and sending off numorons branctn s on 
cither side*. At h-ngth, near lat. 4b^4.y, the main ridge 
divides into two .separate chain.s, tlie principal nl wldcJi 
eonli.nuc-.s .S. to the; fjxtreinitv of (.’ahil^nn, while tin- other 
runs E-.S.]'). through the Terra d’<Hr;uito. The 7!i<-an 
elevation of the, Ajx miines is almut 'l.hfio ft.; .Monte, 
Forno, tin; Muvunit (;f the (Iran’ S.e so d’U.ili.'i, in, 
Ai.ruzzo Ultra, is, howc-ver, Ih.'jgl ft. in height, and is ' 
c;tpp«-d with snov,- during the wh(dey«-ar ; Mot-f.; Velino , 
i.H H,lH2fl. ; .and Moufc .‘'ibill.i, in th.- Pap;il St -.t. s.7,2l2 ft. i 
Idgh ; and many oth- r .snu.ndts in ecutr.il .i I «\(rcme| 
,S. Italy appro udi flu; lutti r in clcv.ition. i hi* Apen- ' 
nines arc; mucii less i nggc-ci (i,;ui tin- Alps, an ! ahmind ! 
with rieh fon-'t.s, ;i-;d [M-turc- land, on «hi< ?i nurm-rous | 
tiocks of sheep ao- fgd. 'I’fiey are of great service to the; j 
country, by the numerous river.s.w hic.h have their «oiirce.A j 
in thou mol by th».i» iuHu-nre in mocb'raling the summer 


• heats. Italy is also famous for its vedeanocs; those of 
Ftii.i, \'(.suvius, and Stromboli, in the Lipari Islands, 
hein-.% if i-of the gn-atc-st, by far tlic: most celeliratcd 
and best know ti of any on tlu; globe. 

Hut thougl'. for the.’ most part inount.ainou.s, Italy has 
-:o.!ie pl.iius of great c-xtent and extraordinary fertility. 
Of tiiesc, th,'* most extensive and ric-liest is that cif Lom- 
I'.-.rdy, or of the; Po. 'J'liis noble plain extends frenn tho 
bx.i of tin' Alp.s, near Su.sa, to th*- montlis of tin- Po, in 
f lic- Adriatic, ,i distance of about 2.')() m., witli a bre.idtti 
v.uying bom r>() to )20 ni., including m-;iily the wlude of 
Om* Lombardo- \ c-uetian kingdom, tlu; ci-ntral portion of 
tfie .Sardinian cloin., most part of tin- «Iuchies of P.arma 
;nMl Moden.a, and tin; N. legfitions of the Papal .States. 

1 'I'lds great plain Is extremely wc-Il watered ; the nunie- 
' rou'i rivcr.s ami streams that rise; In the Alps, and pour 
^ down into the plain, atlnrd a vast and inexhaustible sup- 
ply of wat*3r ; ;uicl from the.se; an irdlnitc: numher of cauafs 
’ h.ive bc-en cut, that diffuse; the f<‘rtili.sing (dement over 
, the whole country, and give; to its corn ami rice fields, and 
its variegateci meadow.s, extraordinary productiveness. 

I The HOil. though different in different part.s, is for the 
riio.st part loamy, ;ind very ferfile. 'I'he surface is 
, fu-nerally divided into small farm.s of from 10 to 1*0 
I acres ; ;ui<l if not R( l(;ntifically, is at least carefully and 
' cronoinical!^ eultivafed. The lields are enclosed by 
of fruit-tre*-s, mulbe rry-trees, poplars, and oaks ; and 
th*-ir grerwth is so luxuriant, that in many p-arts the 
cf -uiiry has the appearance of avast forest. 7 his plant 
Jic.s to boa t of an Immense number of cities, mariv o| 
w iu'ch an* of great ariiiiiiilty and considerable size, and an 
of tfiem aohirried with noble tailidings and valuable; works 
of art, J*r(jbab?y, on the w hole, the plain of Lombardy 

may be eaH**d the garden of Euroitc ; and, at all events, 
it Is certainly the garden of Italy. 
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The next great plain stretches along the W. shore of 
Central Italy lor about 200 m., from Pisa, in Tuscany, 
to Tcrraciua, between the Papal States and" Naples. 
Within these limits are included the Tuscan maremme^ 
great part of the (ampanna of Rome?, and the Pontine 
"•narshes {MW. Poviptincc paludcs). This plain is, in all 
rc>p(‘rts, very different from the former. Though, in 
antiquity, and to a certain extent, also, in the mitldlc 
ages, it was ci-h brated for its fertility, and was highly 
cultivat'd and popidous, it is now comparatively a desert. 
'I'his is a con&eqnonro of the prevalence of niataria, 
which infests these districts to such an extent as to 
render them at certain perio<ls of the year all but unin- 
habitable. I’lioy are necessarily, therefore, for the 
most pajt in pasture; and arc occupied by a vagrant 
population, wfio reside in the country only in the 
Inalthy season. In the carnpagna of Rome the shep- 
herds who have charge of the Hocks are obliged, during 
the mituwcr season, to rejmir every night to the city,*or 
o some o'her town, as sleeping in the country w<juU1 
be fatal : it is then, also, extremely dangc'rous to 
travel by night tlirough the Pontine marshes. Th<! 
vagrant population of tiiis extt'nsive tract, and those 
who live on its borders, have all an emaciated, un- 
healtliy, cailavcrous a'-jiect ; and wh<Te (li(« plain is 
cultivated, the labourers who eoiiie from ofln^r i»arts of 
till' country to assist in the harvest freijuently fall vic- 
tims to the jiernii ions inlltieni'e of the .if tnospherc, or 
have their (■ou,stituti<M\s iiijiued for life. In the Tuscan 
inareiimu', the soil has in many placc.s become, from 
negU'et, sterile and uiiproduetive ; hut in the eauqtagna j 
ot Koine, aiitl thi' Pontine niarslu's, tlie soil is. in most ' 
parts, extraordinarily iV'rtile, is covered with a luxuri.int 
vegetation, an<l, were it pio[jerly cultivated, would yield 
immense crops. 

“ There ate no hills in the Carnpagna. Us undulations 
do not arise from elevations of tlie suifaee, but from 
deiircssions ; it may la; de.'eribed as a phiti-au from I 
to '200 ft, above the h'vi'l of the sea, traversed by wide 
atid shallow valleys, whii h oicupy 1-lth or l-.'i!b part of 
its surfaee. Some of thes<' valleys ari' dry, otlu'rs have 
tnndl sluggi.sh stri'ams, and they are from fio to l.ht) ft. 
deep. 'riiere is a strip of swamp along the sea-eoast, 
jtrohahly 2 or .‘1 in. broad; hut Itith this oxeeption, the 
Carnpagna (li Homa st'cins to he gi'iierally dry ; for tlie 
wet laixls seen in some of its small valleys an; such as 
we tinil in every country, and are not worth inenliou- 
ing as an ('xceplion. Its jiresejit apjiearancc is bleak 
and deserted in a remarkable degree. Tlu're are scat- 
tered clmups of brushwood ; hut the eye ranges over it 
for miles often without di.scovering a single timber tree, 
and I have seen nothing deserving the name of woodlaml 
or lorest witliin its vast bound, s. Tenci^s are ran;, exeept 
mar Rome ; a gentleman’s country house, or villa, is 
not to bo seen in it, iiur a decent farin-b<||is<.‘ ; and even 
the cottages are so few and far between, imat in the 40m. 
from Rome to the hills near (.’ivita Vecehia, 1 am sati.s- 
tied tliat I (lid not see HO houses, of all descriptions. It 
is divided into immense estates, usually let in small lots, 
on the vieAdijct' system, and is kept mostly in pasture, not 
niore than 1-Hlh or 1-lOfh part being under the plough, 
(tr rather /me, l(>r it is laboured with tlie hitter. 


“ 'I’lie Pontine marshes are 24 m. long, and probably 12 
broad. 'I'ho work of draining w.is coimiienced under 
the Koinaii republic, was continued liy the emperors 
and pones, and is not yet entirely linished. 'I'ho journey 
through them is monotonous beyond any thing 1 have 
met with. A canal .hO ft. broad, tlu! grand trunk of the 
dr linage, extends along their w hole length, in a line 
'".iilieiii. die. illy straight. 'I ho soil thrown out of this 
' 'll d loriti', ;i raised hank, h or 0 ft. above the water, 
and 80 or Kio ft. broad. An excellent road passes 
ahnig this bank, with a double row of lofty trees on 
<'ach side. You travel mile after mile on this road, on 
'h(! same unv.irying stiaiglit line, with the sariu* eiidles.s 
vi.sta before you, longing for some hill, or v.'illey, or 
I'K'n of th(^ road, to break the fatiguing uniformity of 
uie scene. It was upon this canal that Horace travidled 
n a track-boat, on his journey to Rrundisium. Tlie 
mushes are nut altogether uninhabited. A few houses 
on the road, and others .are seen in the 
nhi f suH'ace is chiefly in pasture ; hut part is 

LiVi r * t reeds used for vino props, part covered 

ill 1 proliahly raised for fuel, ami some small 

Very little wet marsh is now 
thi.fu 1 = ' come to the north or higher end, where 
fiurt ICO tract still undrained. 4L'ho gcMieral 

th iMiin i , inclines eastward and southward, so 

the cn-.uf” actufUly lower than that towards 

pania Hw,?*' ^i“' ^^rth ; and, like the Neapolitan Cam- 
tains ^^‘■ound abuts shaiqjly against the moun- 

Varin nf*!,'; r ™ » »» i'oll P- <»•) 

feigned fur m!*. conflicting cuu8e.<i have been as- 

deponulatiuti b*" *na/aria, and the consequent 

Inrios. extensive and once fertile terrl- 

''’bt tiioir unhe'^KK Pnleed, rather unhealthy ; 


vated in modern times. It is believed by many that 
its deterioration has been. In a considerable degree, 
owing to the wanton destruction of the woods and 
forests, by which the land was shaded in antiquity, 
and screened from the fiery beams of the summer 
sun. No doubt it is in part also a consequence of tho 
obstructions that have bei'ii allowed to grow up in the 
courses and at the mouths of river.s, by which tiieir 
waters have been formed into .stagnant and noxious 
marshes. But the last-mentioned circumstance may 
itself be ascribed to what we bidicvf* has had by far 
the greatest mfluence, that is, to the decay of pop. 
and industry, occasioned by the irruptions of the 
barbarians, the ravages of war, and tiie infiuence of 
epidemics. 'I’he ill .siicccs.s that attended the efforts of 
the (Irand Duke Leopold to reclaim some portions of 
the riiaremme, by establishing colonii's In them, appears 
to have led many to believe that they were absolutely 
irreclaimable. Certainly, however, this is not tlie case. 
The groat works, princi{)ally of a hydraulic character, 
that iiavo of late ye.irs been undertaken and carried 
into effect in Tnscaiy, by which large tracts of the 
marcniTiK* h.ave hei'ii converted into piuiluctive estates, 
show what may be duru; by judicious efforts on a large 
scale. llitberto, indeeil, tin' land that has been re- 
claimed, and made tolerably healthy, bears but a small 
f)ro[)oition to what is still abandoned and pestiferous ; 
iuit file example has been set, and what has been done 
and is doing in Tuscany uill prijbaMy h'ad to similar 
cllbrts being made by tlic Papal and Ncajaditan govern- 
ments. (Srr Ti scANY.) Mr. Maclaren says of the Cam- 
pagn.idi Roma, that, “having si'en it, I find it difficult to 
beliiwe that, in the hands of an industrious peoole, enjoy- 
ing the advantage of good government, it should not he- 
eomg tel til.-, p..piiii.iis, and healthy, and assume tlie 
elu'erful aspect of Lombardy.” (1* <)7.) 

Tli<! third gri'.it plain of Italy is that of Capitanafa 
(Apuli.i), having Loggia in its ei'iitie. It comprises 
the gri'ater poition of a trm't of flat country, extend- 
ing from th(' liorder of .Sanmium to Otranto, along 
th(! .sliote of till' Adriatic, aiu iently included in Daunia, 
.lapygia, Peucctia, ami IMessapia. The lower part of 
the Apulian plain is arid, the rivers ib'creasing both 
ill .''i/.e and treipiency as we proceed farther .S. ; and 
in flic provinces of Otrant ) and Bari the rain water 
is obliged to be earefully jiresi rved in cisterns for the 
irrigation of tlu' land. J’he upper portion of the plain, 
is more plentifully snpplic'd with water, but it, also, 

h. as in iiuuiy parts a sandy .ind thirsty soil. A great 
part of it IS destitute of hush, house, or tree; it is farmed 
111 large estates, and round about Lucera and elsewhere 
there is a good deal of arabU* land ; but by far tlie greater 
portion of the surface consfefs of pastures, called (a. 
volicrc, into which iinmenso Hocks of sheep from tho 
Abruzzi an* driven to fci'd in the winter. (.Vee Ai’I LTA, 

i. 12H.) Tho sums paid for this privilege by the pro- 
nfietor.s form a rich source of n'vcniK' to the crown of 
Naples, to which the? fatiolirrc Ix loag. 

The level district round Naples is still well entitled to 
its aneii'nt epitlu't of {'ampunin PcI/'j', bi'lng at onco rich, 
well cultivated (for Italy), and densely pi'upled. Wo 
liorrow from Mr. Maclaren’s Nofi'S the following ac- 
eouiit of this famous idain. “ Conct'ive a tract of carse 
land, 4(1 m. in length, by !.■> or 2h in bix'adth, prc.S('nfing 
a dead level like llic sin lace of tlie ocean, and probably 
from I to 100 ft. above it. In the midst of this vast area, 
there are two largt; islands ; Vesuvius and its dependent 
hillocks constitute one of a round form, and about 8 m. 
in diameter; a chain of hillocks, narrow ridges, and 
truncated cones, extending from Naples to thtpc Mi- 
.seiium, cowring a sjiace of 12 m. in length, and d or 4 in 
breadth, cons; ilules the other. With the exception of 
tlu'se (wo elevated tracts, the whole district, as I have 
.said, i.s a d('ad level. It is, in fact, a portion of the 
bottom of the ocean lifted up by .subterranean agents^ 
and converted into dry land.a As might be expected, it 
does not rise by a series of small elevations to the outer 
hills of the Apennines; it abuts sharply against them, 
as the wati'rs of the tierman Ocean abut against the last 
level of the I.ammermuir bilks. 1 traversed this plain In 
three directions ; and, cxei'pting the mountains named, 
did not SCO a single hillock or eminence in it which 
would conceal a sheep. It is probably equal in fertility 
to any spot in the world. Though so level, it seems to 
he remarkably dry, and hence it is free of malaria. The 
v(*getable soil, which i.s exposed in drains at some 
places, seems to bo of great depth, and it is cultivated 
like a garden. It is put to what may be called a double 
u.se, first ploughed and sown with corn, and then at 
every interval of 50 or 100 ft. there is a row of vines.” 
(P. 57.) 

Rivers and Few countries are better wa- 

tered than Italy, whether in -eg.ird to springs, rivers, 
or lakes. Tho jnincipal river is tlie Po, the F.ridanus or 
Padus of tho ancients ; It issue.< from Mount Viso in tho 
Alps, Oil tho confines of Franco, and receives, during 
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I)utary streams. It divides the great plain of Lombardy 
into two nearly e<}uai parts, and is the grand receptacle for 
the streams flowing S. from the Alps, and for the lesser 
waters that flow N. from a part of the Apenniue range. 

“ Firfri with a thtmsjind raptures, 1 survey 
Erid.inus through tlowery im-.ulows stray. 

The king of tUxxls 1 ih.it, rolling ti’er thepUiins, 

The towering Alps of half theii moisture tir.iitis. 

And prvuiliy >wo!ii with a whole winter's snows, 

Dlsinhutes wealth and plenty where he gttes.” 

Of its numerous affluents, the most import.int are 
the Baltca, Sesa, Tessino, Adda, ('hiesa. and Mincio, 
from the N. ; and the ranaro, lionnida, Trtdda, fannnis 
for the great victory gained by Hanniltal on its banksr 
and Fanaro, on the S. The otlier largo rivers of the N. 
of Italy, are the .\dige. llrenta, Fiave, and I'agliainent't. 
ail flowing .S. from tne .\lps. In Central ami South- 
ern Italy no great river can be expected to arise, on 
account of the narrowness of the peninsula, and the 
central position of the Ajtennines, In which they have 
their sources Tlie Tiber is the principal, and also 
the most celebrated; but, like the other rivers of tins 
part of Italy, it is interesting cWietly from its ancient 
renown, and the classical recolb ctions associatetl wilii 
its name, than fro its magnitude or intrinsic import- 
ance. Among otiu'rs of tliis class are the Arno and 
Ombrone in I'u^ -.my. Considerable dillercnces of opi- 
nion have taki-n place as to the identity of the Itubicon, 
the S. K. boundary of Cisalpine (iaul, so famous in 
ancient histurv. It is geiu'r.illy, Inurmer. believed to 
b<? represented by the Fiumiein<>. which falls into tlie 
Adriatic IS or '.»() in. I, clow Uavenna. An ancient law 
of the senate and jioojde of Koine made it death to cross 
this river with arms in a liostilc intention, lis pa'sage, 
by Cresar, lias been finely described by Imc.in (lib. i. 
lin. 18 j— -‘227. ) ; and his exciamation on that occasion, 
"jacta cstnlra," has jias.sed into a proverb. In Na(iles. 
the only streams de.--ervi;ig the name of rivers are tlie 
Vulturno. the Garigliano, anc dmtly the /. >>s. and the 
Ofanto, foniiei'lv tlie Autidus, wha-h, tlowing past Caniue, 
i.s thence called san^uiiicm^ by Silius It I'icus (lib. x. 
3*20.). T'ne rivers wliich descend from th ‘ .Apennines 
are apt, like other mountain current-., to 'W.dl suddenly, 
and to cau.e inundations in tlie level parts of tlie country, 
particularly towards the inoiith of th.. Fo. 

“ rroUiit iniaiiij c lat.'r.pi' ns v,ni..-e -.Uv.is 

KiasimMii rev ' -aisi.n . ean.p.-.pjc perrmne* 

Cum it.ihu 15 .;i > entj tiil'.t." O1--/.1. IS). 

Torcsti.iin lhi», tiskes or mounds have be -n ercvtcd 
in many places, and as the eartiiy suIj.Uhuc.-.s Orouii’.it 
down by the i’oud have, in many < ■•i\es. rai;>ed th - bed of 
tlic stream, .uid retpdred fre^b ciiibankme-.l >, the 
mounds are often of c-msi Ic-raliie i. -igi'-t, ami r..i.etljc 
aiJpearance of aqueducts. 

The most considerable o ' th ■ Italian hikes are utu- 
a ted in the N-; im hiding tlio.^e of (hirda, .'daggiore.f.'oitjo, 
Lugano, \c. In Central hah are the I ike., of reru,.ia 
(an Lacus Kolsena. lira, ei, mo. C( !ano 

or Fuciuo, Altiano, \c (see t'ne name,); and in the S 
those of Averm ami othi rs. ulii(h, th-mgh in.5ignilieard 
in point of si/e. have acguirtd imperish.ibie renown. 
Many remsi le.',d>le s dt i i.ojons line tiie Mediierianeau 
coast in various part.s of i'u. cany and the Papal States, 
and the shores of the Adriatic in tiie Venetian tei rito- 
ries, and round tiie [iromonrory of Gargan o. licsidm, the 
Pontine marshes, at tiie .S extremity of the Pope’s do- 
minions, there are numerous marshy tracts of levs ex- 
tent in tiie \'al di ( liiatu’ and other parts of Tuscany, 
in the plain of .Salerno, and along the banks of the Pu, 
especially in the region round its mouth. .S. of the 
la.st-njentioned tract, a condderable extent of b^g-laml, 
calUnl the Val di Cvmnun ldo, occiipies a Varge por- 
tion of the papal legation of Ferrara. Italy has about 
3,000 tn. of sea-coast. Its chief capes and headlands 
are, Argentaro, Circello, Campanella, Spartivento, and 
Santa Maria di Leuca, ojj tlie Mediterranean, an.l the 
Testa di Gargano, and Cape Promontoire ( Istria), on tlie 
Adriatic. Of the gulphs or bays formed along its coa.sts, 
the principal are the Gulph of Taranto, on the S.H., 
between Apulia and Calabria ; tliose of Genoa, Gaeta, 
Naples, Salerno, Policastro, Eufemia, and Gioja, on it.s 
W. ; and those of Squillace, Manfredonia, and Trieste, 
on its E. shores. 

Geology and A/rncro/t, ~ Italy may be de.scribed a.s “a 
edeareous region enclosing a schistous band ; ” but vol- 
canic action has been so prevalent, that tlie htr.ita are 
often found extremely disarrang.'d frfu.i their original 
position. N. of Genoa, the primary formations in the 
Apennines include granite, gneiss, serpentine, <ju,utz, 
clay-slate, &c., often intermixed with transition lime- 
stone and grauwacke. Granite and gneiss are absent 
in the Apennine region of Central Italy, but they 
reappear in the .S., where they predominate among the 
primary formations, from the Abruzzi to the furthest 
end of Calabria. 7'/iey also exhibit themselves in the 
near the *urt ICC ; the ‘lecondiry forerations 
lu lu;>cany being often intermixed wi-h primary 


rocks, and in some instances overlain by them. Tho 
tertiary deposits of Italy arc very extensive, and form 
the sub-Apennine region, or low hill ranges, ex- 
tending along the flanks of tho Apennines throughout 
the whole peninsula, consisting of sandstone, marl, 
coarse limestone, ivc. 'I’liese formations contain an 
abundance of marine shells, among w'bich as many as 
770 diflerent species have been eiiumcrati'd, half of 
them still inhabiting tiie adjacent seas. 'The alluvial 
plain of the Po abounds in fossil remains of mammalia, 
birds, and amphibia, and similar fos.sils have been dis- 
covered in the Neapolitan dominions. Several regions 
in the central and S. parts of Italy are almost wholly 
composed of volcanic products. ,Sueh are the T'ampagna 
di ilotna, wliich abounds with a volcanic tufa, called tra- 
vcrtius, of which groat part of Koine is built ; ami the 
neighbourhood of Vesuvius, which is covered with lava 
and scoriiC. Numerous traces of extinct volcanoes exi.^t, 
th^ craters of which have been convtTted into lakes. 
Such is the origin of the lakes of Bracciano, Vico, and 
Albano, in the neighbourhood of Uotne. 

Italy is less rich In metals than in most other things ; 
it, however, is well supplied with iron ; it lia.s also copper 
and lead ore, and tho pn ci<iiis metal » have boon fonn l. hut 
in inconsiderable iju.Hiititli s. ’I'liscnii 1 - (lie clui i M-.t 
of mining indu.stry, and large qiiantitres of iron are fur- 
nished by the island of Elba, belonging to that dnehy. 
(See Elua.) 'The mo.st valuable mineral product of 
continental Italy is, however, the fine statuary marble cf 
Carrara, in tho 'Modenese territory. Marble of a similar 
kind, and nearly as good, is found at Seravezza, and other 
kinds are met witli in almost every part of the iienltiMila. 
(Jr<‘at quantities of borax are found in 'Tuscany : Mil|>lujr, 
building stone, salt, nitre, alum, alabaster, crystal, A 
are the other chief mineral products ; and tlie Apt miinfs 
abound in ba.wilt, dried lava, I’uxzulinin sand, and ttlljcr 
volcanic sub-stances. Caverns of stalactites are met with 
m many parts, ami mineral springs ami vapours are oi 
very frequent occiirroiice. {Iltdf'ihu/t/i, Uu/'vpn j I t/i ll's 
Geology; Hitmpoldi ; Diet. Gvog.) 

The clintalf of Italy is delightful. Owing to iis 
length from N. to .S.. ;md the great difference in the 
elevation of it.s surface, tliere is neces.-.arily .1 considerabh- 
variation in the tenqu^afure of dilVerent jirris; lot, 
sjicaking gener.-illy, the air is througlioiil milil and gt - 
n:al ; tlie csee.'-.ive lieats of summer art- luoileratcd by 
the inlluetu '- ot the mountains ami the .surrounding sea, 
ami the ooltl cf winter is hardly ever extreme. As re, 
si“-cts t-m|ierature, it may be unidetl into lonr r*‘gioi;s : 
the lii'xt. extending N. of Die Apennines, and of hd. 
43-- 3'*'. and including tlie plain ol Jantibardy, has a di- 
mate sojuewliat similar to that of S. (u-riiKUiy, bnt 
wan. ,f-r. In winter, the lakes of Garda, Maurgiore. Ae., 
and the lagoons of Vi nice, are partially frozen ; snow 
often fall.s, amV*iiie tlierinoineter sometimes sinks to J 1 ' ; 
even in smnmef. the N. wind is cold, and oranges, leinmi-?, 
Mid othi'f agfutni d<j not flniirish in tin? open air. 'I lie 
.•■'•lond region, extending between lat. 30' and 41'’3(i', 
ia .im'es the gre.itcr pint of Tiise.uiy ami the I’apal .States, 
with the N. part of the k. r<f Najdes. Within tins 
band, snow and ice are rno.stly cmfim-d to the inoinitaiu 
toi s. and olives and np umi oi all kinds lluurish luxn- 
riaiifly without culture. The third region, from 41 30' 
to 30''^, compri.ses the middle Neapolitan provs. .‘^new 
is liere very rare, and the finest fruits are found in tti<‘ 
valleys througliout the winter. The fourth region em- 
brace.s the .S. part of Calabria, with .Sli-ily, the Fipari Isis., 
A'c. Here, the thermometer never falls to the fn-ezing 
point, and the sugar-cane, Indian fig, napvru.s palm, and 
other tropical plants are abundant on the low lauds. 

The following is a table of the medium temperature ot 
the year in different laiitinles of Italy : — 


1 Plac«3. 

Lat. N. 

Height Jibove 
Sea. 

Mean annual 
TrtnjH.-iature. 

Milan 

28' 

492 feet. 

.■j.-ffioVahr. 

Kolugna 

1 440 30' 

1 2.^5 - 

yeiio- 

1 Florence 

43-3 4(1' 

230 — 

^9-40 - 

; Rome - . 

410 5y 

187 - 

C0*o — 

) Naples 

4Cr3 5(y 
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Throughout most parts of Italy there are but 
seasons ill the year : a spring, which more than realises 
all that poets have said in its praise; a hot summer, ami 
a short, and not stwerc, winter: most of the veutdanio 
liroducts, even in the N., flower by tho end of 
Heavy raln.s prevail during Oct. and Nov.; W.and N »v 
winds are t^e most prevalent; but the libeccio acd 
rocco. the stmoorn of the Arabs, also occasionally ' 
and exert an oppressive, and in the S. an injurious, inriu- 
ence over thf? animal frame. 1 

It is true, liowever, notwithstandinig the mildness n 
general salubrity of the Italiah climate, 
tricis of the country are very unhealthy, and ^ 

cliances of longevity are less than in England ami m 
countries umlcr more inclement skies. But the dnhea 
ness <romplaincd of is not the effect of climate, ( j, 
circumstances connected witii the physical gcograpny 




thfi country, nn'l the want of industry : neither do w<* 
think tli.it the inferior longevity of the Italians is to be 
ascribed to their clirmite, but to the depressed situation 
and poverty of the bulk of the people ; the bad quality 
and scanty aujiply of food and clothes ; the low state of 
medical science ; and the want of cleanliness. The go- 
nial climate may, indeed, he said to contribute indirectly 
to bring about these results, by encouniging slothful 
habits, and making the people less industrious than they 
would ho were it more severe ; and, no doubt, this is to 
some extent true. But It is to the want of enlightened 
institutions, a tolerant system Of religion, and a free 
press, that the distressed state and heavy mortality of the 
peojile of Italy are mainly to be ascribed. 

It has boon supposed that the climate of Italy has un- 
dei Koue a consiaor.ablo change, and that it is now less 
cold in winter than formerly. There seem to be good 
grounds for concurring in this opinion ; and the change 
iiriy he .accounted for by the cutting down of th<; forests 
.i!r< ;uly alluded to, and by the changes that have taken 
place in the countrh's to the N. of Italy. (See Hume's 
J''ssai/ on the PoputousTiess of Anciott alums, and the 
aiidinritios reh'rred to in it.) W'e doubt, however, whe- 
thci tlieia* he .any foundation for the notion, that either 
the productiveness of Italy or its pop. has diminislxsi. 
N'o (ionht some extensile tracts, .as the 'rnsean ma- 
r<‘»nne, tin' t'aini)agna, and some parts f>f fhe N’eapolit.an i 
territory, wliich in ,auti<pii(y were occiipieil by a <i«*nse ' 
pup., ore tenv all but uninhabited ; but, on the other 
))aoii. 1 cml ardy ha ; liecn .signally im|»ro\ed, and is at 

this "I iniioiudi lielter eulUvat(“d and imtre po]»!i- 

l iO'' than at any former period. On the whole, we in- I 
cli’if' to think,' that whatever Italy m.ay have Inst in ' 
!es|)erl of pop. in certain district.s, has been lolly conn- j 
li-i V rult d liy a corresponding gain elsewhere; ynd that j 
I'.'r decline from her ancient f.une .and inlluenec lias not , 


nines. On the Alpine summits are seen the dwarf 
blrcli, juniper, and other phanfs of L«apland and Siberia, 
while at their feet flounsh the fig, Afiave amcricana, 
and Cactus opuntia. Mount Vesuvius has a Flora pe- 
culiar to itself. (IJoff/nann, Europa und Seine Beteohner^ 
iii. G4 — OG. ) 

Italy is much more an agricultural than a manufac- 
turing country; hut the indolence of a great part of the 
pop., the remaining operation of the feudal system, and 
the backward state of agriculture, render the actual 
return far Inferior to ivhat the country is calcuhited to 
yield. Silk has become a most important product : its cul- 
ture has increased very rai»idly since the peace of I HI .5, and 
the total produce is now estimated at about 12,000,000 lbs. 
a year : wine and olives, particularly the latter, are also 
very important jiroducts ; and there is a gretit abundance 
of tlie finest fruits, i'ovu is not so generally cultivated 
Iti Italy as in the jnore N. countries of Furone ; but 
pulse and other vegetables are extensively rai.seu. Par- 
ticular parks of th«? country are appropriated to particubar 
})roducts. liombardy is the ehief corn country; in the 
tJenoesc and Tu-scaif ^Tritorics, the cultnro of Iruit, 

I particularly of olives, predominates ; w bile the unhealthy 
I ilistrict of the IMarenime and (bunpagna remain.s, as 
I befon- .stated, chiefly in a state ot natural pasture. 

I .Skilful .agriculture is principally confined to the N. ; 
in the centre, with the exciqition of portions of 'J'us- 
cany, and S., it is at a very low efb; ami tliroii;:;hont the 
kingdom of Naple.s the abundance of vcget;‘.))!e pro- 
ductions is owing more to the climr.te and soil tlian to 
the industry of the hnsb.indman. d'hc products of the 
N. jiarts of tile jicniiisula are found there in abun- 
dance ; and whole groves of olives are seeiigrowing in the 
op«*n country, inter.spiTscd with .«;pices and other tropical 
products. 

'File (la.stures of Italy arc stocked with large herds of 


h.'cii occasioned by any decline in the number of her soii.s. 

(n'ncnil Aspect of Hah / — Speaking gener.ally, iioihing 
('•III .‘.111 pus the beauty and diversity of the sre.-u ry of 
baly. Its mountains have every variety of form ami 
elevation : altermUcly smooth and ruggtal, they exhibit 
ijy turns gentle dta livities and fim* jiasturcs, tromemlous 
proci]nces and chasms, water-tails, dtej) .and ni.ijestie 
fuvests, and summits, sometimes cappeil with snow, and 
soineiiiiK's emitting smoke and flames. Many of the 
v illi \s, a.s that of the Arno, are didightfu! bi-yoiul de- 
s'Tip'tion ; the plain of Lombardy is not Jess he.autiful 
tliaii rich, and even the half-dc.sert tracts along the VV. 
slii.ie interest by tlicir solitude and tlu'ir va,stne.ss. The 
extent of the sea coa.st, and the number and magnitude 
o'l’ t'le 1ak''s, add also greatly to the beauty and v.ariety <»f 
t'nc l.uidsi'.apc ; while the clearness of the annosphere 
givo'. toeiory object a brightness of colouring, and dig- 
ti H'fniss of fuitline, that c.an with dilliculty he conceived 
by Mi.'te .accustomed to our cloudy ant^iless brilli.ant 
skies. Xo wonder, tlicn, that the beauty ai'd richness, 
•I'l ii’cll a.s the glory of their country, should have been 
X favourite theme of the ancient writers : — 

" S -il t' -.inr Ml fliruin silvTP, diHi ima Um. 

.N' c i .1. ii. r I , I r, .Il Jill- iiii.. i,.i l.,.|(,' J!i rir.m, 

I rn..l.p .i Imii . , . ID < ii. II M I ir , > ■ liiiJi, 

'i\lt "i.li- ll.lll ||. |.^ P ,1., I, III I |i'|./lll- .III I. IS 
liu- .1 II. I I Irii,;. . i-l 11,1. . In M .,.|, |„i 

I niplinvre; teiu nt oleii-«)U(>, .^nnfiit.'DpU! la*! i. 

Hie vci as.iduiim, atipio aiU-nW rncnsilniN 
Aitde tot urliv^, l.ili. re.ii. 

Tot rorujesta iiianu prti'riij)li.> npjtid.t 
I'luiriiii.iqiii' ariliiiuoh suliler l.iti<'iiti i nuiros.-- 
S.vlvr, tno-in pari u- fru^<uiii, '^.lUiri.i i l.-llii.. 

M.'.gn I iiriiiii." I,, r^-. II tlfi— 174. 

Ill resyiect of its ve^etahle products, It.aly may he divided 
c’.ro six regions, according to its elevation. ‘ The.st; are 

as lollow ; 


ji- UtUiupKiins - — to 1,200 ft. Ix'iitisk, m.yrllo, l;mret,l 

ill* mid cork treits. 
citron, vine, 

L L . . pynwgrau.atc.&c. 

Uak and chesnut 1,200 — 3,000— Oak. chesuut, bccTb, 
t 71 ^ 1 . ... olive, vinv, com, &c. 

p. Ikeohandfir - 3,0<K) — 5,000 - Beech, fin*, larch, ju- 
niper, and wheat, h.ir- 
ley , oats and niaixc, to 

t Subalpine roRion - 5.000 - 6,000- DwiJ?pi'ne, nibunw, 

U TTnr.n« II . . gentian, anemone. 

PP Alpine region 6,000 — k, 500— Andros tca», »a*ifrage, 
and other Alidncj 


nti(Mtin'f,,dnii a few! 
other plants. | 


portion diversity of plants In the S- 

of its other part 

second or oik nn marke .1 In the 

^lecllvities region. The Italian or S. 

'egetathin Ik present a greater diversity of 

ties of plantli^'lr^^?"® facing the N.; and more spe- 
P ants are found on them than on the Apen- 


hl.ick cattle, .sheep, ami goat.s : few hur.'^e.s are reared ; 
and tlm hived is in little estimation, except in reitain 

ji. irts (jf the Neapclit.in territory. MiiU s are more com- 
mon, liciug found better adaiiteu for the had .and moun- 
tainous roads. The operations of agricuUure are 
performed by oxen. 'I’he buflalo i,s found in Italy, 
though hardly any wlu'ie else in Kuropo. Hogs are fed 
ill large herds in the forests, particularly in Calabria. 
’I'ho mountains ami forests contain a number of wild 
animals; among others, the boar, stag, marmot, and 
badger. 'Fhe l\iix or tiger cat is not uncommon in the 
mountain.s of Ahru.'/o ; and flit* crestial porcupine is 
supposed to 1 peculiar to the S, of Italy. Poxes, hares, 
and winged game, .aia* sutlieiently ahumlant. From the 
heat of the climate* in the S. provs., snakes ami rep- 
tiles of difTcreiit kimls ,are numerous. The rivers, lakes, 
ami coast.s abound with fish. 

Manufactures and Trade Italy i.s not distinguished 

for manufactures : the chief are those of silk fabrics, silk 
thread, &c., which have their principal seat in Lom- 
bardy. Woollen and linen stufl's, straw plait, gauze, 
artificial llowcrs, straw hat.s, paper, parchment, leather, 
gloves, essences, and musical instruments, are among 
the other goods mannfacturod in Italy ; but, generally 
speaking, the raw products of the country form its 
cnief exports, und inost manufactured articles, whe- 
ther of necessity or luxury, are imported from foreign 
nations. Venice .and Genoa engrossed a large pro- 
portion of the trade of F.uropo, till the discovery of 
the pas.s.age to the Fast by the Cape of Good Hope, 
•and the enterprise of the Vortuguesi* and Dutch, and 
after them the French and Fiielish, diverted F.uropean 
commerce into a mnv (lianm-I. From th.at period, the 
prosperity of those cities gradually dec.ayed, and the first 
of them hi^ sunk into coinnarativo insignifleanee, vhile 
Italy at largo ha.s hut a small portion only of her former 
commercial importance. In the Austrian, Papal, and Nea- 
politan territories, the exportation and Importation of 
commodities Is checked by impolitic duties and pro- 
hibkions ; while, in the last tw* at least, little or nothing 
is done to promote trade or manufactures, by the iin- 
provement of roads, harbours, and such like public 
works. In Tuscany, a more liberal and enlightened po- 
licy Is adopted, and Leghorn and Geno-i still display a 
considerable degree of commercial we.alth and activity. 
Trieste, however, is at present the jirincipal Italian 
port ; but a good deal of its exports and imnorts are 
derived from and intend^ f>>r, Austria and Hungary. 
It.aly la, next to Germany and Holland, the largest 
Furopean Importer of English goods. The exports to 

it, at an average of the six years ending with IS^iS, 
amounted to 2,738,161/. a year. In 183H. the exports 
from the U. Kingdom to Germany wore 4,988,900/. j to 
Holland, 3.r>49,429/. ; atid to Italy, 3,U7G.231/. Cotton 
stuffs and twist form about 2-.3d8 of our exports to 
Italy; the rem.ainder being principally made up of sugar, 
coffee, and other colonial pio*/ i<’ts; woollens, iron and 
steel, hardware, linens, fish, e.artheuware, coal, Ac. 

'Fhe exports to Great Hrifatu are principally olive 
oil, brimstone, wine, kid and lamb skins, oak aiul cork 
bark, oranges and lemons, raw and thrown silk, partly 
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imported direct and partly indirect tV.nni.rh France ; 
»traw hats, wheat (a good deal at second har.d from the 
Black Sea), Unseed, shumac, raps, ivc. J Ju* trade with the 
Levant is very considerable ; and a good deal is carried 
on with France, Austria, (Irccce, Sw itzeUand, tlenuany, 
Russia, and America. Next to 'J'rieste, Leghorn, and 
Genoa, the chief commercial ports avi* Civita- Veceliia, 
Naples, (iailipoli, Hari, Ancona, \’enK'e, and Palermo : 
the principal Inland commercial citi<*s are Milan, Bres- 
cia, Verona, Bidogna, Turin, Florence, Lucca, Rome, 
and Sinigaglia. Further details respecting the trade of 
Italy will he found under these s(‘parate heads, and the 
diiferent states into which the country is divided. We 
subjoin — 

A Statement of the Quantities of the principal Articles 


\LY. 


imported int ) the U. Kingdom from Italy and the 
Italian IsU.ihIs in l«38. 


Articles. j Ouaiilities- 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Brrm.Ht..n« (allj 
khi.l-n - 1>.V3,710 ewts. 

C'hft'...e -j yt5 

Tork (vinmanu- 
f.ictured) - — 

Whc.it -1 30.v!(ilqrs. 

(ium Ar.ibic - Dl.Scwts. 

Iaiixiiis and 

oranges • f, 8, Ifyi chests 

tUive oil - IjSs.S.T.ai g.ills. 

FlaxaiullinM'ttl] ‘.iUt),174 biwh. 
Sirawtuinnets I 1 

(ex, straw plait)' 4,7 '‘S No. 

Shumar 

Uaw and waste 

silk 

baiidi skins (un 
dress, h 1) 
Brandy 

V'allonea 
(xitton wool 
Sheep’s wool 
Wines 

203,0.80 cwts. 

379,294 lbs. 

1,410,541 No. 
■22,270 galls. 
17..3IHcwts. 
900,704 Ibv. 
l,7."'.s,s-Jl — 

1 42(3,909 K.vUs. 


Statement of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from the U. Kingdom to Italy and the Italian 
Islands, in 183H, sj^ecifying the declared Value of the Articles of BiUi>h Pia.ducc and Maimlactiire. 


si»ecifying the 

British and Irish Produre and M.niuf.iclur, s. 


Bi.,.; 


Md 


.'I' 


Coals, l Ulni, and ciiulers 
Karthenw. tl- 

iV'. 

n irds^aro a.i,! ( uthry 
Iron and -t(.'i'! 

J.Inevi (mam;!' v'tnr*.d' and 'aru 
M .'u'hiiioi > , sVn 


t tnantifiis. 


I IVrlai.d Vahin. 


Su^' 


ud) 


'_'i,70h tons 
'jsi./;jo J.K-.VS 


1 1 cwts. 


? I, -'hi 
1 MCa.- 


41,‘»sS 
2-2'. .37'^ 


J U’<K>II. M V. 
i iSundiit-j 


n ign a!id Colonial Produce. 

On int ilies, 


I Cassia lif;no.i 
; Cini^aniou 
I Co. oa-nuts 

j. 

■ Cotton piece goods - 

1 ' 

! MnlM-ic 
, Indit’o 
I lVp|>er 
nimi 

! Snear (unrefined) 

! Tof.a 'co (ti-urianuf.Kturcd) 

! Cotton wool ... 


'J'otal Ihi'i h a 


2,.70s,s."J -- 
'd-.‘,''S0 pioof*) 


Jbs. 


The principal rorrf^' in .Austrian Italy, Tuscany, At. 
are pretty poo l, and s'ene ot'flieni excellent ; hut. in the 
Papal States and the Nh'apolitan di'iii., they ice in gene, 
ral very bad. In Feiitr al Italy, however, .s.-ycral aneient 
roads exist, in g//od preservation; as the Kniilian W .ly, 
and a part of the A))p'an, which constitute, in fact, the 
best roiifc.s in the terntorie.s of I’ano.i, Moilen.a, and the 
Pojic. New .and excellent roads hav<* been opened iVoin 
Genoa to Nic -, Turin arid Lcgliorn. an<l from Legl-.o. n to 
Grosetto. Th(' rotdfio-n Koine to Naples is cxtreuK'ly 
gooii ; and a new ro a ! has been made fitmi Nap’, s to 
Rriivlisi, and th(' .'XtM c v oi C ilabria. \Vc bin th - pre- 
sent century, also, m i .' . :i -ut roa Is iiave lie. n e.u 
over the Ah'is, by the pa.,.'S of the Spliegen, Sinij'lon, 
St. Berthtr l. M .'Ut t'euis, ,vc., and t esy luc.ins ..t com- 
munication h;.vr thus been opeth. d between Italy and 
tian.-alpiue Lvir.'pe. 

('annls artt nunu-rous, t?>pccially in the Austrian t.T- 
I'itories the N. legations of tim papal doin., ;mu the. 
«’'mtrai part of Piedmorit : they are < hiet1y, hovu-eer. for 
Ir’-.’gat/oii only. Ibit tho-c of ihs-a arid ( and those 

from the* Po to Ferrara .ind Kegeio. are n.tv ig.a.hde. 

Itfhsum, Edurii'ion, .Sc. — I'/ie poo. is entirely Korn, 
(’atholic, excep* a sjnail p .ition uili.abiting a few va!l.-vs 
of I'iednn nf , who j.rofe>s the I’rotesia it f.dth ; some 
conununiea it-: f the (•rc k ( tiorch. in tlie S. prots. ot 
N'.ijdes; and and .sfr.'m ,'ers of various crevis, 

ri'-iditig pniK i).ally in the l..r; •• < itii s. whire tlicy are 
allowed the free exerci-e r.f t'.i hr ddfi-roat ino.les of 
worship. There are 3-*' Kofo ('.c.h, arclib'sl.ops, and .an 
i idrtinite miniber of foifi a t)i hops, in It.ily. 'I’he 
nuniher id* inf'-rior . cr lesia sties is sur|a i-iiigly grt if ; 
and the secular clergy arc ihe principal t -.icIk i s in their 
respec.Mve pars. It. ii.is be n sai 1, with mference to 
pidilic eilncation in Italy, “ It is (juite a inisTake to con- 
ceive that no advance p.ts t fcu made <d' Ia(»- years in 
th.' vlepartnient of •• iocation in Italv ; so far is it oMi. r- 
wise, that the fwotirig on which popular instruction lias 
been placed is, on the wdu'.li' sn[) -rior to wb.it exi‘>fs m 
Fiance or Kngland. Any one who will gn,. hirnseif ih,- 
pains to en'piire info the i ict, will lind that there are 
proportionally more It.tli.oi'. than J!ln;p'i .Iirncn or I ’rench- 
men who are able to read an 1 write ; arid flie croldren of 
the midiiling and l«;w < r cl.isses in I.onrbardy and 'ruscany 
have no reason to shrink froiu a i opipai ison w ith their cr n. 
temporari«‘S in I* rotes taut c(,unf rics, .as re-pects the qua! dy 
of their acrpiireineiit.s, In every j.arl of Italy Hie min I is 
jierceptibly on the .ulvance, more espn hilly in the iiortlj.” 
{Journal of F.ducoliou fur April^ 'Xs'JS, p, 3.Vs. ) 

7‘his, liowever, is a mo>t iiiaccurateand unlair statement. 
It IS true that elereciifary instruction is pretty gmerallv 
dill'nsed in N. Italy and 'I'uscany; but such is r.tit the 
CJcse IP. tin- Papal States and in Naples. And w Iiatrw er 
may Ire the fact as to mere elementary in-trmlion, 
jTio.st of the higher branches of edneation aie very far 
iHddnd in all parts of it.dy. And what else could he 
expwted in a country Mibjectmi to irresponsible govern- 
ments, aorl where the treedorn r*f the pres.s is a’rnost 
unknown? There i« not, and it would he folly to ex- 
pect that there siiould be, any real iuiitruciion, iu such a 


c.uintry, in citlier mor d or fiolitical philo.sophy. People 
in N. Italy arc taught to read and write ; hut there, as in 
most paits of the prninsul.i, this preliminary knowledge, 
iiivt'sid of ).mng lunied t.i g-.od account, is made a means of 
imbuing them with juo judice-;,ind ofi'iislaving their mi ills. 
The must celebrated If.ili.m universitie.s are those of 
I’.ivl 1 . I'adu i. B'llo'ru.i, I'ls.t, P.irma, Home, Na|'I(',s, .X e ; 
but fln ir aneiont r. put.itiun b.is gre.itly f.dlenoff; and 
it w.ts orijrinilly owing, not so much to tlie .superior in- 
st r... (ion tiiey aliurdi vl. a> to tlie back wartlm'Ss of the eof. 
rc'i>ui,.ling cbiss uf sv niin.irie.s in other parts of Lnroii,-. 

Of tlie 1 ociet'.es iustituti'd in the country with a view' 
to the imp. ovement of llm language, the most celebrated 
is ilie (Irllt Crusrn, at Florenee {scr Ft.o- 

Hr.M e . ; < (Uw-rs a' *' csfabli died in KoUie, Milan. Bologna, 
.ae.d o'.ht r l.i’-g,' tf.wns. No jMrt efmoilern Ftirope has 
su>•p.l^s.•l^ It il\ in the nuniher of le'r sons eminent in life, 
'r.'ifur. . sclciie^aiid the tine art,s. d’hi-, has heeti, iu soi.m 
d< grc<-, owing ’o her being the refuge of nH'Uof letti rs, 
u li< n (Ifiveii (,ii( id tJceece by the invasion of the Turk v ; 
but fir nitre to the e.n ly iiidep, ndence and wealtli of liie 
piincipd eitie.s. I'inler fie- fostering inflmou'e of th.,* 
I. liter, Dude, Pr-tr.irch, Kocc.iccio, Machi.ivelli, and a 
ho'.t of other gre.at poets and pro.se writers, besides 
pai’.trr^, M ulptors, and mu-i. iau.s, tlourished at a period 
when the I'lei.ifnri. ;m(i the arts 'd tlie re.st of F.iu epe 
were comparatively harb.irous. Tlie Italians .still exit 1 
in works of imagination, and of puie science and ant i- 
(piitiev; t.iit the anlipoj.ular n.aturi- of their goveiii- 
merds, the wan.t of fiee institutions, and of .a free jire-s, 
drive them from the higher and mure interesting walks ol 
lil.'ratnie. 

it.ily Is riclier than any otlier country in monurncufs 
of antiquity and of the middle ages. Among the spleimiil 
relics of amient i:randenr afte the Colisi'um ami P.m- 
thr-fjTi; tiie triumphal arcfies of Vespasi.in, Severus. .md 
< ■"ii-.t u tine ; the pillars of 'Frajaii and AiUoiiiue ; tl'e 
cfifir.f , Ac. at Rome ; the amphitheatres of Voroiia and 
: I’ola , the cat.aromhs of Naplc.s ; the ruins of the fein- 
ples <>f Posidonia or Pirstum, simple, austere, mas-iv*', 
ami of unknown antiquity; and. above all, the siildcr- 
; raneaii remains of Herculaneum and I’ompeii. .'\lim»'t 
; evory town [ioss<*sses .some memorial of antiquity, and 
there i.s scarcely a place or a .stream of any si/e tliat is 
not imperi.shahly associated with srinie circum.stam.'c ot 
importance in ancient or modern history. Tivoli ( Titnir), 

■ where Horace and Fatullus iiad villas; the Allian Mount 

■ ( Mon.t Alhanus), surmotinted by the temple of Jupdef 
I Latialis ; Frascati ( Tusculum), the s«‘at of Cicero s villn« 

I whence th^ iJtsptifafioncs Tuscutun/v, the most *>‘*''‘'1*' ‘‘ 

I of ethical di.squi.sition.s, derive their name; the Lak - 
j Nemi (Lacm Nt’ifiorrnsin), sacred to Diana; the 
I V/ilt ftru^f near Naples ; the Bay of Baitc ; tlieJRc.ld of t an- 
[ na* ; the lakes of 'rraslmene, and Avernin, and athou.saia 
other place.s, have all acquiretPKn immortality of reuovu . 

S/ate of the /Vo/dc.— It is dilllcult to form any fmr est • 
mate of the re al condition of the people of Italy. , a 
been long parcel le^l out into numerous small siatc.s, a 
subjected to different laws and customs, they are not 
homogeneous nation ; and it would be unjust, u wc» 
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Inaccurate, to suppose tliem all alike. Nevertheless, they 
have many things in common ; and the state of the pea- 
santry in most parts of the country contrasts very disad- 
vantageously with the fertility of tlie soil and the beauty 
of tlje climate. 

How lias kind Hoav'n .idornM the; h »j>m l.iml, 
v\ml scaltcr’tl hlt-sdiigs with a wastofu) hand.' 

)hu what aviill hor nncxh.iustod Htoies, 

I|. I l-i "■iniii^ III iini.iiii. ,iii-i h r ' shores, 

' t I'll ill I ho CHI I h II III 1 1 'll .III' I ■ ii Ml linp.at, 

1 ho smiles ol ii.iture ana Iho rharins iii'nrt, 

Wliile proud OpjirL-ssioi) in hiT vallovB reigns, 

-And 'l yianny usurps her h ippy jil.ain^? 

'I i.e poor inhatntant hohold;, in s-ain 

'Cho risl'l’ninir or o'co .i.iid tin- swrliinc cr.'dn : 

Jo l| »s ho so- s t'll. LI"-> I'lt' ''H' Hill «illO», 

\ ii'l III the <11 I ih 's I r i,,r 'Ml 'll "h 1 1 pines ' 

M ir.'es in the mid I f I'.iii,'. *■ h 'ini ■ . ui >t, 

.^tnil in the ) t(U-n . .. ml ■ r -i inn i. 


Perhaps, however, this is rather too unfavourable a 
pietnn*. \Vo agrr c witli Dr. Moore in thinking that ex- 
treme iiuiigenee is aeeoniiianitHi with less wretched..e)»s 
liere tlian in most other !'.ur<jpcan countries; a coiise- 
(jnoni'c p.irtly and ptineipally of tlie nitldness of tlie cli- 
mate, ami partly of tlie teinper.ince and eontenlcd di.«}n)- 
sition of the piuiple. {Mtiorr's Ifitly, ii. 310.) Hot, with 
all this, it IS still tnu' that then* is in Italy a great deal, 
not inen'Iy of poverty, but of w retcliedness and mi.sery. 
With the exception of the N ('apt >11 tan domiinon.s, in which 
agrienlt iii e is at the he.vi'sl elih, Italy m.iy he said to he a 
(■' "iiitry Ilf •'tti'ill f irnis lu hi <. 1 1 li.* nu tai/i'i' prineijile, or on 

I ."oMi I'lii ' ii 111 ipn I gn in,.; up h.ilf the p roil nee to the 

pinpiietor: and where such a .syslein ol oc('U)).un'y I'xi.sls, 
tlioii* can be little or no iniprovenient , nor any aveumu- 
laiion ot wealth. In sncli a stati* of tilings, the oeou|,i( rs 
live nnifirnily almost IVoni hansl to tnonf h, and are neens. 
sanly eXjiosed to the most f n-nmndous vieissii niles. 
Neither i.s there in Italy .iny regular slate provision for 
tile poor , and w herever tliis is the cast*, and especially in 
so densely peopled . I euunt r\ , there eanaot fail (o he in • 
leimeraliie imtanees ot (’xlieine snU'eiing. 'I'he inort.il- 
ity that took jilaee in Italy after the ileln ient harvest of 
1M17 w;is ipiite iriglitful. and ineudivancy and misery pre- 
vail at all times to an extent nokuow a in iietter go\m ieed 
countries, ihouglj wiih levver natoral ad vantage.s. A mi- 
pcrlivi'il observer might suppose that tin* small farmers 
in the i \il d'Ar/iHs ami other rii h and hemlifnl distiiets 
of rme.'inyand oiiiei parts of Italy, wen* in the enjoy - 
Jiient ol most of tin* coinfotts of the (Jol ien Age; Imt. 
in point of fact, they have to maint.'iin a <‘onstanl .slru'.'gie 
w'iih poverty, M.Liiilin lie ( hale.mvii iix sa\ ' of tla* 
oci. II piers in tin* I’nscan A re.uli.i, th.it, •* on entering (hen 
housi.'S, wi* iiiiii a total want of all the conveiuenees ol 
lite ; a talile more than Itnp.al, and a general aji)'( aram e 
of priv.ation : they are unahle to lay liy .uiy thing as a re 
sene against unfavoiiralile ye.'irs,” ( /a th r.v o/i I/n/y, ,Sr -, 
Png. tran.s,, p. T'.k) And .siieh is the case with the hir 
gri'ater portion of the country. Mr, M;ichu<'n sajs, llmt 
the proportion of poor, tattered, and wreAh<*d p'-rsons 
at Naples is (piite exces.sivt*, “ On our way to C’aserta, 
Haia;, and otlier places, children H or 'J year.s old, ahso- 
liitely naked, often kept running ahmg-ide our eani.ign* 
for a (pi.irtor of a mile or more. In all tin* towns and 
villages near Najdp.s, strangers are besieged with crowds 
of mendicants, whose im|)orttiiiiLics know no bounds.” 
{Lftfr/s, p. ().'>.) Mr. M.itthe vs says, that in ‘‘the Papal 
l^lates all is slovenly and sipialid ; there seems to be no 
iniddle link in the chain of society lietweeu the cardinal 
imd the beggar.” ( Dianj of an Invalid^ p.2.i2.) It is not 
I’O hid in tlie N. of Italy ; but even there, tin: destitution 
and ini,sery of the people arc often siK'h as ahnosl to 
Stagger helief. {Sw Iloso's l.ottcrs. i. I2H, ,tc.) 

It were idle to expect (h;it eieanliiu-.ss should be a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of sucli a jieople. And, in fact, 
the towns, houses, and pessoms ol the people, would, in 
pinst iiistancjs, be greatdy improved by scrubbing, wasii- 
•ng, and combing, 

The reader may find in Moore, Matthews, and other 
writers, lull details of the cicisfx’o or cavaUer srrvicntc 
P‘‘^"'‘ar to Italy. It is confined to the higher 
u,sses, ami aj)pear.s to be the natural result of a state of 
soci(*ty m winch marriages are adju.sted on mere mercu- 
the parties freiiucntly meeting for the 
altar, and where tlierc is little save 
mV"';- gallantry to eng, age the attention of the men. 
iiH ^ il' I institutions and of a free press 

would soon make an end of the race of cieis- 
then, it is probable that tlds public dis- 
Im/.?,! ^I'l’-uent, if not real, disregard to tluj most import- 
"'i'i maintain its gepund, 

and .. . hospiiHis abound in most parll of Italy ; 
the cause as Well a.s an effect of 

chihb-on^ I ‘"‘‘”'^^*■8* 'I'hey receive all classes of 

great , illegitimate, rich and poor ; and 

Ddevous e^nf* to them. I’he mis- 

'disregard things, and the 

tions^nre K ^'^ibces for tlie most sacred obllga- 
"f tlm require b<*lng pointed out. One 

K aitst, and, porliaps, mo.it indispensable reform 


that could be effected in Ital^r would lie the abolition of 
foundling hospitals. What fs to be expected of those 
who do not scruple to send their children to die, or, if 
they escape death, to bo brought up, independently of 
any care of theirs, in foundling hospitals ? Such persons 
may liave the cant of patriotism on their lips ; but we mav 
be quite sure that they will never incur any sacrifice to ef- 
fect any object that they do not believe will directly conduce 
tf> the promotion of tnelr own selfish ends and projects. 
Wc borrow from Mr. Matthews the following striking 
description of the ladies of Home and of the Papal States. 

‘‘ The women are in the grandest style of beauty. The 
general character of their figure is the majestic ; they 
move about with tiic inceiling tread of a .luno. The phy- 
siognomy of the Italian woman bears the stamp of the 
most lively sensibility, and cxjilains her cliaracter at a 
glance. V<)Inptuousn(“ss is written in every feature ; but 
it is that serious and cntliusiastio expression of passion, 
the farthest rcmov<‘d from frivolity, — which promises as 
much constancy as ardour, and to which love is not the 
capricious trifling gallantry of an hour of idleness, but 
tile serious and sole occupation of life. There is an ex- 
pressiim of energv 'ind wiblimity w hich bc.speaks a firm- 
ness of soul amt . 1- v.intTi) i.| ji.ir].o>i> equal to all trials ; 
but this expression is too often mingled with a look of 
ferocity that is very n pulsivf*. lllack hair, and black 
.sparkling eyes, with dark olive complexions, are tl)0 
common charaetcristics of Italian pliy^iognoni}', A blonde 
i.s a rarity : th<* black eye. however, is not .always bright 
and spaikling; it is fometimes set olfwith the soft melt- 
ing kamniishineiit pi'oj/er to its rival blue; and this, by 
ri'inoviug all cs-jn e.-.f.ioii of fieici iu*ss, takes away every 
thing th.at, interfeies with tin* bewitching fascination of 
an Italian licanty.” {’Diary. )>. li.') ) 

iiot'oi ni>ini> - I’loT,* If, owtliing more tlian the shadow 
of popular n jireseiit'itioii in Italy, 'riie little duchy of 
Lui'ca has, indeed, its .si inite of iiii representatives, of the 
cl.isses of men li.'ints. sch'dars, arti.>ans, and cultivators, 
an'i .some liodii-s in the city of (^enoa and the i.sland of 
Sardinia slightly treu.h on the pmvi'r of the king of 
tliose Joins. I’ne Lombardo- ^’l■nctian Idngdoin has also 
its 2 pn.vir.i iai a' .en.blie>; and in tin* kingiiom of Naples 
the) c ,u-.‘ ouiiiinally 2 h j;islalive chambers, one of peers 
anil the other of th. putit's. Ilut the lunciionsof the Sicilian 
ch nnhers have, .-iiae Isg), been obsolete; and the pro- 
\iini.d a.'-senddies of tiie Lombardo- Venetian kingdom 
aie div(*stcd of all legislative pinver.s. iClscwhere the go- 
vernments of Italy are abs.dute (San Mariuobeing little 
more t!j in a dep'<*nd.'ney ol tin* popi*), es{icc.iaUy the 
poj.c tom and the duchy of Moden.'i ; tlioiigh in (he for- 
me;- it is generally exercised witli (‘Xtreme mildno.ss, 

'I'h.tt a « Duntry so fertile ar.d extensive a.s Italy, rich ill 
tin* various products of ;i I'ruitlnl soil, I’lijoying an cx- 
ci‘!|<*nt cliinat.*, well situated for commerce, liaving a 
fn.nti' r covered by a ranye of almost impassable moun- 
tains, whoM* iub.d)il;i'its are rem;irkabl\ slirewd and in- 
telii-.'nt, au.i widi-b w.is < ivilinal and jma (*rfal. possessed 
of uM-eal wt.il.'in uihI stuiJded over witli innumerable free 
states, at a time when tin* rest of Kurojx* was sunk in 
eoinphr.-itiu* bub.vii-rn, should have* lieen thrown back 
in tin: care.T ol inqirovi ment, and for centuries subjected 
to the sw.ay of Ibieigners, and tri'aU'd with all the ig- 
nominy of a conquered province, can hardly fail to ex- 
cite the nstoni'hui.-nt t veu ot ttie most eaxeh'ss observer, 
'i'o trace the v.uious c-iuses which Inive conspired to 
produce .so striking an anom.ily in the tin>ral and ])uliiical 
world, would ri'.jiun* a lenytheiud essay, or rather a 
l.-irge volu'.ne. Hut if wn* mi-.t-Uii* not, the s.une circum- 
stance to whii'h Italy principally owed lier superiority in 
tlie. l.'llh, lull', ami i.">th centurie.s, has aUo Ubeu the 
pi’iiieipal »*aos<* of her snbseijoeiit d«*gradation. The 
uimdier of seji.-UMte and in(h*pendent connnunitie.s into 
wlneh ItalyAvas th.en vlivided, by direelly a.^soeiating her 
inliabs. with the governim>nt of their respevtive cities, 
and making them fe<*l that (Iieir ovui interesis were iden- 
tified witli tlioso of the (uiuummity to whieli they be- 
longed. powerfully excited th^'ir passions, and called 
fortli all their energies, i lio.-.e powers which had been 
doimant for centuries w'ere again ie\ived; IMilan, Flo- 
rence, Venice, (ionua, Fisa, ^itc.. became the capitals oi 
so many free states, distinguished by ihcir wealth, and 
tlieir progre.is in the arts : eloquvmce, poetry, liistory, 
arcliitecfure, painting^, and every other pursuit that 
could either add to the comfort or the embellisliment of 
society, were prosecuted with vigour and success. But 
this state of society, tliough it gave a powerful im- 
pulse to civilisation, was also productive of the most 
Implacable animositie.s. Tlie disputes among the rival 
republics, from tlieir limited territory, ami their 
deeply atfectiug every individual, were pro.secuted with 
all the eagerness of a personal and the rancour of a 
poIitirtU quarrel. Sisinondi’s great Mark (/icjjub/tqtu’s 
Jtah’ennrs du Mayen Age) is chiefly lillod with ac- 
counts of tlieso contlicts. And such a state of society, 
how incompatible soever with the enjoyment of peace 
and tranquillity, unquestionably affords a fine field for the 
development of superior talent ami mental energy. 
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Unfortunately* the contests between the different par- tribunals, justice was openly and impartially admlnl- 
ties in Italy (Mided, as such contests almost always do, by stered; science was protected and encouraged ; the 
making it an arena for the struggles, and siibjccting it to Italian soldiers emulated the discipline and bravery of 
the arms of foreigners. Cjcrman, French, and Spanish their French allies ; local prejudices and long- cherished 
troops, after being engaged in supporting the pretensions antipathies were on the wane ; a natnwal spirit was be- 
of one or otlicr of the rival states, turned their arms ginning to revive, and that energy wliich had for centiu 
against those they liad supported, or who had invited ries been dissipated in frivolous and unimportant pur- 
them Into their country, and, trampling on their liberties, suits, was again exerted for the public benefit, 
imposed on them new and despotic masters. No doubt the government of the French in Italy was 

Had Italy, when the rejniblic.'in governments were de- defective in many respects, and in some oppressive and 
Ktro^'ed, had the good fortune to have been consolidated arbitrary. Hut. notwithstanding tliese drawbacks, it was 
into one single and undivided monarchy, the people would certainly far preferable either to that by wlilch it was pre- 
have been fully compensated for the loss of political in- ceded, or to that by which it has been followed. Direct 
dependence. .Recording as local hatreds and party aid- taxation was carried by the French to an unprecedented 
raosities subsided, the nation would have become animated extent; and, latterly, the conscription was felt to be a 
with the same spirit, and would have been able to defend severe hardship ; bvit as the former was aeeompaidcd by 
Itself against foreign aggros.^ion ; and the prob.abillty is, the entire freedom of industry, and as the latter pressed 
that in the cour.'.e of time the people wouUl have acquired indifferently on all classes, they were submitted to with 
power sutlicient to soften the desj)oti.>tn of a government little or no reluotanee. *' The Italians," says M. Sis- 
originating in conquest, and to recover possession of a inondi, ‘‘partook of all the privileges of tlie conquerors : 
portion at lea't of their former rights and j'lrivilege*. But they became with them accustomed to the dominion ol 
the subversion of the Italian repiibln-; was .ut. nd^I by the law, to freedom of thought, and to military virtue ; 
no such result. Instead of being reduced under one, the secure that, at no very distant period, when their politi- 
country was divided among a Imndred petty dcsjiots and cal education should bo accomplished, they would again 
despotical aristocracies. Nor was tliere any possibilitv of be incorporated in that Italy, to the future liberty and 
remedying lhe.se evils ; for Austria, having obtaine<l pos- glory of which they now directed their every tiiought." 
session of the Milanese and Tuscany, was enabled to (l^rnarrss and Fall of Kalian Frcctfom, p. dO.) 
prevent anv single state from acquiring a liecided ascend- “ Under the French," says Mr. Stewart llosc, " Italy 
anev, and to perpetuate and embitter those disastrous enjoyed all the inealculable advantages of a code which 
feuds and divisions which led to the ruin of the re- allowed the cross-examination of witnesses, .and gave 
publics. publicity to all the proceedings of justice. This, indeed. 

It would bean endless task to endeavour to de.scribe was .so under the ancient government of Venice; but a 
the various effects of which this .state of aff.urs has been criminal code was given her by France, infinitely suno- 
productive. Kver since the subversion of the Floren- j rior to what she possessed in the time of her republic, 
tine republic, in l.'>3'i. the Italians have ce.ased to exer- ; But the sy.stcm of open pleadings and examinations, has 
cl.se any perceptible inllucnce over the deliberations c»f 1 given w.ay to one which has abolished the oral examina- 
their multitudinous rulers. Parcelled out am >ng foreign i tion of witnesses ; and for these principles, perhaps y« t 
sovereigiKS, or sovereign, s descended fi<.m I.lrelg^••r^, i more precious in Italy than elsewhere, has been substi- 
what i^tere.^t could they fed in the contc.sts of the tnted that of written depositions and secret applications 
Bourbons of Parma and Naple.s ; the Austrians of Mil.au to th.c judges. Under the government of France, the 
and Mantua; ainl th" I.nrrains of TuM'.aiy ? They annona (laws regulating the trade in corn and other 
were not only deprived of rhi'ir anrient liberties ; but the necessaries) laws slept, and justict', civil aswcllascri- 
r Uistarit state of vassalage in vvhu-li their potty sovereigns minal, was well and cxpcditiiiusly distributed. Atpre- 
were tbemselve.s hold by the grtuit tran.salpin<‘'powcr.s pro- i sent, Jtliere is no one, uninfluenced by passion, who woulil 
vented their acting in conformity either with the wishe.s ' not rather ronoum.o a th br than endeavour to recover it 
or the real interests of their subjects. 'I'he national -.pirit by law." Aixl in the.se rc.sjact.s, matters continin* at 
was thus gradually dfstroyetl ; the Italians either ecase.i ■ presfut nearly on the same footing as wlien Mr. Pose's 
to have or to exf)re-..> an opinifui on public affairs; theyen- , work w av pnfiljvK.-d. 

deavoured to forget the stormy discus.sion.s in whicJi they 1 It i.s greally to be rcgtfdteil tb.it, on the downhill of 
bad been engaged, by plunging into the depths of sen- Na|>ole )n, in 1HI4, provision was imt m.idt* for the con- 
euality; and from being the mo.st artive, intelligent, .-.nd solirlation of Italy into ajj independent state; but diia 
industriou.s peo])le in Europe, .sunk into a. state <)f sluggi.sh ' /rbr r visum. “ The coalition di'.stn>yrd all the good 
indolence and apathy. " The viefim by turns of selfish and I conferred cn Paly by France." {fiismondi.) Tim 
sanguinary factions, of petty tyrants, and of foreign invad- ' <dd order of tbing.s wa.s, to a con.siderablo extent, n*- 
fjr.s, Italy has fallen like a star from its place it» heaven; she store d ; thi? republics of Venice and (Jenon, indeed, 
has seen her harvests trodden down by the horses of the di.ap,, eared ; but tlie kingdom »)f .Sardinia, the i’.ipal 
Strang* r, and the blood of her chd Iren wa.sted in quarrels States, and if.v dukedom.s of 'i'uscany, Parma, I>uc» a, 

I. It tfieir own ; conquering nr conquered, in the iridig- Ac. were leintegratcil nearly on the footing on wliich 

nant language of her poet (Filicaja), still alike a slave ; [ they stood before the revolution, An.stria, Ijoweycr, 

a long retribution for the tyranny of Po.m<,*." {llaUam's the lion’s share in the new arrangemcrits, having 

Middle Ages, \. ' acquired the w hole Milantese and ci-devant Venetian 

In the latter part of the ISth century, Hercaria, (de- • [irovinces ; at the same time, that the dependent 
novc.sl, V’^erri, r ilangiori, and other eminent men, at- ■ tliromvs of Tiiscany, Modena, and Parma w'cre filled 
tempted to awaken tm ir countrymen to a s« nse of their by members of Mie house of Ilap.shurg, to which they 
true interests ; Imt tln ir efforts wore not attemied hy any look up for protection and support. Hence the influ- 

corresponding success. At the epoch of th<’ French re- ern e of Austri.a is now all but omnipotent in N. and 

volution, the govcrnrm’nt of almost every state in Italy, < \*.ntral It.ily, and it also iiredorninates in the S., where 
with the exception of I'liscany, wa- a ti.ssue of the gros.s- the throne of N'aulcs is again occupied by a Bour- 
est abuses, i’hc use of torture was universal ; ei\il ac.d b on. 

criminal proce.-.ses were < .mductecl secretly, and left to On the restor.ition of the old governments, a good 
the decision of a single judge ; a direct tax of 2-') per cent, many abuses whicli the French had rooted out were 
per annum was levietl on all land and other tangible pro- revived, and the nation was insulted and hurnili- 
perty ; heavy transit duties wi re imposed Cn aU com- ated. With the diviRion of the country into different 
modities passing from one pett) sutc; to another ; ex- states, an end was put to the equality of duties and 
cept in particul.ir cass, the exportation of the raw pro- the freedom of internal commerce; and those sec- 
duce of the .soil wa.s forbidden ; the high roads were in- tional prejudices and hatreds that bad begun to be oh' 
fested by robbers ; morals were at the lowest ebb; and lifer.ited, agatn exhihit«!d their mlious characteristic*. 
assassination was carrici to an extent unknown any The open impartial justice, and the vigorous police, 
where ehse. introduced by the French, were either wdiolly snpprcs.scd, 

Whatever may have hem the iiifim Tue of French do- or materially modified ; and in the Papal State.s and Na- 
miriation in otlier p-arts of the Quitment, there cannot, pies, Chpecially the former, the priests again acquired a 
we apfirehend, be a doubt, that, to Italy at least, it was , pn.'ponderating influence ; and these are, once m'lrc, 
most advantageous. Under Napoleon, who lias a just title ; Turkey and Spain excepted, the worst governed of the 
to V>e called its greatest benefactor, thccountries ;iow cfMii- j European slates. 

prised in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom formed the j The government of Austria in Italy cannot be justly 
kingdom of Italy ; Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, 'I’u.srany, | said to be oppressive. But it Is antipopular, jealous, 
and Borne were united to France, and received her laws ' and repulsive. This Is evinced by the restraints lau 
and institutions ; and N.iples was constituted into a sub- on the press, and on the importation of books, and by d* 
ordinate kingdom, with improved and more liberal Insti- preventingThe opening even of a school for elementar) 
tutions. A vigorous and efficient police was every where instruction without its expre.ss permission. The 
organised; the oppressive shackles which the jealousy of taxation and the conscription are less severely ‘ 
and short-sighted rapacity of tlie different petty states now than under the French, i>ut this is more than coui - 

had Imposed on the internal commerce of the country, tervaiied by the defects in thciifcimlniHtratlon of justice. 

were entirely removed, and full power was granted to Under the French government, the pfutnpl adm n 

prodmqs of the soil; torture was stration of justice, and the efficient police, almost who X 

abolished ; a uniform code of laws was introduced ; in- suppressed private as.sassi nation and puldic robberv ; « 
stead of the dark and mvsieriou.s proceedings of secret they Iiave again revived in the Papal States and Nap * 
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though even there they are a good deal less frequent 
than formerly. 

It is impossiblo to say how long the present order of 
things is destined to last ; but at preseiit, unless relief 
stiould come from without, the prospects of Italy arc far 
from encouraging. The want of all sympathy with each 
otlier, and the jealousies tluit subsist amongst the dif- 
fer«!iit states, will, it is much to be feared, long oppose 
an insuperable obstacle to any united or persevering 
effort to throw oft'the yoke of their foreign masters ; and 
(‘ven thougli such were not the case, tliere is a “ softness 
of character, approaciiing to imbecility” {MaUhrirs)^ 
that unnerves the Italians, and unfits them for sustaining 
the (litlirulties and perils that would have to be encoun- 
tered in such a struggle. 

ri'ALY (AUSTKIAN). Under fhl.s term are in- 
chuUul all the Austrian territories within the limits of 
Italy, comprising the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and 
tlu‘ gov. of Trieste, extending over a space of about 
‘i‘.i,l IH sq. in., and having, in Ih;}!), a pop. of .'>,179,M)0. 
'J'bc gov. of Trieste is, however, included in the kingdom 
of !'lyria; and the following statements will, therefore, 
ajiply only to the rest of the territory, being that, in- 
deed, to which the name of Austrian Italy especially 
h(‘longs. 

'I’he Lombardo-Venotian kingdom, one of the most 
valn.tlilo possessions under the Austrian sceptre, extends 
between lat. 44° AW and 40^^ 41' N., and long. 8*^ 34' and 
13^ :W' K., having N. Carinthia, the 'I'yrol, and the Gri- 
siuis, from which it is separated by the Alps ; W. the 
.Swiss cant. Ticino and iMedmont ; S. the duchies of 
Parma and Modena, and the N. legations of the Papal 
.States, from which it is chiefly divided by the Po; and 
K. the gov. of Trieste and the Adriatic. Area, pop., 
.sul>divlsion8, Ac. as lollow's : — 
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Jliit it would appear from the sfafernc'nts in (he Altnanar 
dc (iotha for J811, tliat the jiop. in iH.'Mi had increased to 
4.377, 4K3. 

1 lie N. jtart of this territory is mountainous ; tin* S. 
flat forming a fon t ion of the plain of Lomhanl v. The 
cliains on the N. frontier rise to an ilevation of 
inuri' than 13, (too ft. above the sea. Py far the greater 
fiart of the surfiu'e, however, is flat : the tl.it lands, com- 
prising the delegs, of Pavia, l^odi, Crerna. Cremona, Pa- 
diiit, liovigo, V enice, and parts of Verona, Vicenza, Jlresci.a, 
Milan, cSic, 'J’hc whole country abounds with rivers, all 
01 which, except tlie Po, have inyro or less a S. course, 
''tiid all contribute their waters to the Adriafic. 'I'he 
chief, after the Po, are the Tieino, between I.ombardy 
•OKI 1 iedinont, the Adda, Oglio, Chlesa, Minrio, Adige, 
nrriitii, I'iave, 'ragliamento, ^rc. At the foot of the 
Alpine (bains, in the N. of Lombardy, are the lakes of 
r n Lugano, Iseo, Ac. The shores 

Ini I V' are lined with <?xton.sive lagoons. In the 

"’^dch is Venice. A succession of marshes 
•'laa'g the banks of the Po, in the lower part 
fr ‘’"'ir.'.e, and round its embouchure* is a dreary 
tree ^ ^''ampy ground scarcely enlivened by a single 


of .rr.w^o inouut.ain chain consist 
I- other primary formations ; the lower hill 

chiefly of secondary limestone. The 
nnmol^ *** vast alluvial plain, containing 

remains. Traces of former volcanic 
to th.. Kugauean hill.v, an l.sa(atoii group 

noticr'u^ i ■ I*adua, Lava, basail, Iron, coal, turf, 
haster /ir copper, arsenic, marble, and ala- 

eliin i'!. most imporhmt mineral products. The 

alouir'th,. except in the rfee grounds 
Ailriifir * ^ vicinity of Mantua, and near the 

' ' * thormometer, though it kee 


hiMli 


■^mohar(?v geueially sinks lower in winter in 

tliau in Kngluud: '1 he mean tomn 


ps much 
winter in 
1 he mean temp, of the 


year at Sondrio is .M Fah., at Milan 53-6, and at Padua 
5(r6. More rain falls In this than in any other portion of 
the Austrian dominions; in the government of Venice 
the im'an annual amount is estimated at 34 inches, and 
in I.ombardy at 45 inches. The greatest fall is in au- 
tumn and winter. 

The tops of the Alps arc naked, covered with snow', 
and interspersed with glaciers ; but their sides are for 
the most part covered with Hr, larch, oak, pine, 
ehesniit, and other trees, or naftral pasturages. The 
plain country is continuously cultivated, and is one 
of the most productive portions of Kurope. About 
4-6tli8 of the pun. of I.umbatdy depend directly or 
indirectly on agriculture ; and nearly V-lOths of the 
surface are under culture, the proportions in 100 parts 
being, arable lands (>7, pasturf* li, and wood 21 . But, 
however adapted for cultivation on an extended scale, 
Lombardy is, as already stated, generally a country of 
small farms, cultivated on the wetai^er principle, and its 
agricultural inhabs., though industnou.s, are mostly poor. 
C’b&tcauvicux remarks, th.-it over most of the country few 
of the farms exceed from 70 tg 75 English acres, while 
few also have loss than 10 or 12. 'i'he subdivision of 
land is, however, murh greater in tiio u])land regions 
th.an in the plains : in the Milanese there arc many farms 
of 120 acres. Most of the j)roductive land in the moun- 
tains consists of pastures. Only the lower border of the 
mountain belt is arable ; the land is there frequently cut 
into terraces, one above another, the divisions lieing oc- 
casionally supported by stone walls. The earth that fills 
these terraco-trcnclies is continually carried down to tho 
lower levels by the action of rain, and other causes, and 
has to be brought up again every two or three years, 
often on peasants’ backs, the routes being impracticable 
for vehicles. The vine, mulberry, walnut, and various 
other fruit trees, barh y, rye, a little wheat, buckwheat, 
panico, millet, kitchen vegetables, hemp, and flaXj are 
the chi(‘f agricultural products of this region. Tho 
land Is ben^ divided into the most minute portions; 
and being, as it were, the one thing needful to exi.st- 
(‘nce, the greatest value is attached to its possession. 
The inboritaucc of an individual is often only a few sq. 
yartis of land ; and on the lake of Garda a similar extent 
of .<urfacc, niltivated with lemons or oranges, or the 
laurel (for its oil), serves to maintain a family. In the 
central region, or hill country, properties a)« less di- 
vided ; tliough they are there sjilit into small eteward- 
sliips, worth from J5,0()0 to 20.000 francs. ''J'lie.^e farms 
are mo>fly the projH'rfv of the higher classes, and of 
tiu* iiihabs. of citir s. There is scarcely a single pea- 
sant proprietor, tlie peasantry being mere tenants, pay- 
ing, in general, a rent of half the produce. A lease at 
a lixed rent, or a numey rent, is extremely rare. Silk, 
wines, oranges, lemons, oliv(‘s, and otln r fruits, corn, 

( hecse, and cattle, are the chief products of (his region ; 
the culture of the silkworm is an important oreiipation 
of the peasants’ families, and, with the money g.ninod 
from this son ice, they provide theinsehes decently with 
the necessaries of lile. 

I'hc asp<M-t of thi.s part of I.omh'ardy Is very i)leasing. 
Elourisluug villages, hamlets, and isolated houses are 
spread over it, conneeKHl by carriage roads made at the 
expense of the proprietors and communes, w inch latter 
possess a considerable portion of the soil in this and the 
next region. In the high flat country, or that part of the 
plain near the hills, small stewardships arc not common, 
'i’he system is that of pig/iionantt, or sharing-tenants ; 
that i.s, tenants who pay a rent in money for their house, 
and a fixed rent in kind for the ground. In the low flat 
country, none of the projierty is communal ; llie farms 
let at from 10,000 to 00,000 fr. a year, and sonu' as high as 
Od.tKlO fr ; and the farmers have considerable capital in 
stock, ns implenumts. seed, and iimher. In this 

region great numbers of cattle arc fed. it has, like the 
high flat country, a siliceous bottom, with the diflVrcnce, 
that here in every part water may be procured at a very 
little distance below the surface In tin* deleg. of Lodi, 
and its neighbourhood, the suU is so fertile and well wa- 
tered, that the inbahs. have rclinqui,sluHi the growth ol 
ct)rn for th.at of the indigenous plants .-pontaiuH usly pro- 
duced. The meadows, coiistantlv irrigated, are mowed, 
ami spring again four times in the same y(*ar ; and the 
value of the priaiuee in grass is superior to tluit of the 
richest conn fVh&teauvieur, 275.) 

The mode of Irrigation tieserves some notice. It Is 
cfiTectcd ii> the first place hy /ontanili, or excavations in 
tho earth, in w hich are placed long tubes, from the bottom 
of which bubble up copious streams of water, analogous 
to Artesian xvells. From the J'ontanili the water is con- 
ducted Into a ditch, by w bleb it is carried to irrigate 
the fields placed on a lower level. To these natural 
waters, derived from the subterraneous springs, replen- 
ished liy a constant supply from the mountain region, 
arc added a great ina.s.'s ol water tirkwn from tho rivers by 
means of canals, some of which are navigable. The 
grounds thus Inund.itcd are Iti ii,i h.-jh as 60 Milan livres 
fU. 9s.) tho pt-rticu (al>out 3 I'lths c.f an acre), Tho 
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waters arc diUgentlv measured by tules,* derived from 
hydrostatic laws, which have passt^ into an habitual 
practice. The eanaU arc provided with graduat«<i dorirs, 
which arc raised or lowered according as the case may be : 
they are termed incastri. The measure Is called oncia, 
and corresponds to the quantity of water which passes 
through a square bole, 3 Milanese inches high (an oncia 
of Milan equals 2 in, K»ig. ), anti i in. wido, open 1 in. 
below the surface of tju^ water, which, with its pressure, 
determines a given vemcity. Sometimes the same jium- 
ber of inches of water is’ given otit hy the day and the 
hour on different farms. 'J'lie value of a property de- 
pends on the l oinmand and goodness of the water ; if de- 
prived of the fertilising thud, it would diminish rapidly in 
price. Hence the state of the waters is the object of local 
statutes, and of diligent care and attention. The abso- 
lute property of an inch of water is usually valued at from 

10.000 to fr. ; but some waters are valued as high as 

30.000 fr. All proprietors are entitled to carry a new 
canal for tfio purpose of irrigation across the grounds of 
their neighbours, on paying the fair value of the ground 
occupied by the canal, and adding to it one quarter more. 

(jSou’r/iig’j p. 00.) ^ 

W. of tile (leleg. of Lodi, between Milan and Pavia, a 
good deal of rice is grown. The distr. appropriated to 
its culture i.s divided by a gro.nt number of canals, liiiecl 
with hanks of turf, into s(]uares of 2 or 3 .acres each, within ! 
which the rice grows, in wafer, admitted by sluices, to tlic j 
heigiit of a few inches. 'l'lu‘ rice is sown aft«-*r a single I 
idoughing, ami u ithoul any other preparation of the land. | 
The sluu'cs are opened to'ailinit water when the plant is j 
some inches in height, and it is drainml off again near the | 
period at which the grain i- ripe, to allow the land to dry j 
before reaping. .After having been reap* d, (he rice is j 
tied into small sheaves, which lie lieaped together some : 
time before being thraslied. 'I’he sod remains dry till ! 
again ploughcil. Uice grown for three years sm'ceH. ! 
sively on the same land, after whieh the ground is left 
fallow for two years, mauure<l once, ami produces in thoM' 
two years a most ahnndant crop of h.ay. The produce of 
a crop of rice is e.^timated cd I’.ouble that ol a crop of 
wheat. The rice grounds are let at fixed rents, of Jiliout 
Idufr. nn acre; and even at fhi.s enormous rent, (he 
farmers (who do not rlivide tiieir jiroiU;-, with landlord'.) ; 
have often made large fortunes. 'Ihe labour n-;nirecl i 
is little, and not e.xpeiisive ; but it is very unhealthy. ! 
“ Sickly lahourers are siuni passing along ilic banks, to ; 
SUperiritend the distiibulion of the w;it< r. d'hey .iri* j 
dressed like miner.s, ii’ coarse el ilh, and they w.irider 
about, pale as ghosis, in the rei'd-. and near tlie sluices, ' 
which they liavo scarroly strengt*! enough to •»pen and i 
shut. In c’ros.sing a canal, they are often ofdiged to phtnge j 
into the wafer, ..ml tney come out wet and covered with j 
mud, carrying w ith tiiem thi’ germs m fever, which never . 
fails to attack them. They are not the only \ittims, as ! 
the harvest men seldom get in t!ie crop wiflnmt heing • 
seized wi h rigors, the air iu ail th.- m i.glibouring pl;i(e, ; 
being delerioiated by tlm stagnant water. Tne aviuity ] 
of the rice planters is, therebu-e, re-'traiued by law , and 
they are pronibite<l extending tlii.s culture lieyoud certain ! 
limits.” ( Chalrauvictit, ) The mea.dow lands in I 

the irrigated country are, like tlie ri<’e grounds, i)arrelled ; 


of a year a cow produces at an avera^ 200 libbre grosse, 
or 165 killogrammes of cheese. It is soItl twice a yeat 
by the farmers, at about 1 franc per poutid. The total, 
quantity made i.s about Ifi Tnillions of libhre grassf, 
worth from 1.') to 10 millions fr. There are about 1‘2 
j lbs. butter for every 40 lbs. cheese. The value of tlio 
cheese and butter consumed and exported from Lom- 
bardy', is estiinateil at 23,300,000 fr. In the Milanese 
j district, a fat cheese, ealh ci stracfiino, is made, especially 
! at Gorgonzola, to wiiich coagulated milk is carried from 
i other parts. Its production is considered more pro- 
I fitahle tlian that of Parmesan ; it is sold at abdut 1 
fr. 28 c. tlic kilogr. Much of it is made from tho wan- 
dering herds of cattle which descemd in the autumn 
into the plains. The proprietors of these Ijcrds, called 
brrgamiut, belong to the ninuntain region : in summer 
they migrate in search of pasture to the N. side of the 
Alps, Rometime.s as f.ir as the Orisons. The pasture 
j lands of I.oinbartly arc mo,st!y in tlie mountains and low 
tia> country ; in its other regions, cattle, sheep, beasts of 
burden, and even goats, are scarce, 

I'he large farm-houses ;iml offices throughout Lorn- 
hardy are built on a uniform plan. They are of brick, 
.and surround a square court-yard, on one side of w hich is 
the rcsid<*nce of the fanner, granary, and .staliles, all well 
I arr.-mged, while the other sides consist of covered porti- 
coes, under which the ftKlder, carts, Ac. are kept. Half 
th(' court is jiaved ; the other half is an ana on w hieh to 
thrash the corn. .A g.irden is attaeheil to the building, 
the outer w.ills of w hieh are eoveri'd w ith vines, prodiieing 
a growth for ordinary use. Kaeh of these farms has a 
metayer and his family, who usually hold It for genera- 
tion-<. 'I’iiey e,.nsitler it as a p.'Urimonv, ami never 
(hiok of renewing the h a.se. hut go on trom father to 
son, on tlie same term.^, without writings. 'I'he stock 
ol c.etle, t\c. belongs to the proprietor. In a farm near 
IM.irign.mo, t’l..Afe:iuvicux st.ates that IbO cows and some 
anifu.ils lor dr.iught were kc‘pt on So acres of meadow 
land. I’he m<'tayer estimated the average return of eaeli 
eow at “jen fr., i»r of the whole at 20,(i()() fr. ’I hen; were 
3.'» acres of arable land, the produce reckoned at half that 
of the acres iu gra>s, or h.ooo fr. 'i'fie gros.s produce of 
this firm of 12b ;icre.s was therefore* 2d,0t)b fr. ; which 
sum w.X" e(iu:dly divided between the j'roprietor and me- 
tayer ; th*' former out of his moiety paying the taxe.s and 
charges <d’ irrigaiion, and the latter deducting from his 
sh.ari' til'- wliole e.spenst's <'f cultivation. 

'riu' peji-anfry in *he low fl it ( onntry receive a part of 
th. ir cai ’lings ui w.i-es, and .i jiart is produced from the 
share e.ich has in the i iiUivation of tlie land, 'flic ground 
i'. as has tiecn said, divided into puiti<ins of fioin 10 and 
to ■’><> .Old 7o aere.s. Two a< res are assigned to every 
m.in .•ind hi.s l.urily, or three to families where there ate 
two M m. The firmer hirni.'hes tin* oxen and horses to 
jd onvh tl.c ground, and advaneea the .'Ced ; the cultivator 
per 'or m - all tliei;.-»*m work till thee ro[» I jc carried to the gi a* 
n ir\ . )-;'d part of the hm kw heat and beams, and I -4 th j art 
ot ill" rive, are then the. sli.ue of the cultl\ator ; out of 
wl ich. howeva r, he n turu' the farmer the seed formerly 
advanced, .anuiunting to about l-fith part of the rlea, aud 
l-2btii part of the huekwhe.'it. In addition to their wages, 
the ina.'ter allows mo.^t of his farm servants a small house 


out into lield^' of t.v>> or three acii-.s. After remaioiug 
about fifteen year' in natural pasture (refreshed by a 
thick coat ot manure eveiy three ye;.r.s), they are 
ploughed and cleaned in ,'iutnmn. and undergo j/rr 
successive crops — hemp followed l:y vegetahh s, oats, 
wheat followed hy vegetables, maize, and wheat. 'J’he 
land is tlien lel> to itself, and a crop of gra'-.s imu.e- 
diately springs up vvitlmut any seed being j.own. As 
soon as the sward become.s thick, ti.e .sluices are openi d 
upon it as formerly. In the eonrse of 20 year^ C>7 crops 
are obtained from the land; hi for the looir'of cattle, 
5 for that of man, and 1 for « lotliiug. 'I'hi re are b w 
countries in w hich cattle of every kind are more abun.- 
dant. In 183(1, there wu;re in Lombardy 2'>7,H0() rows, 
168,000 sheep, and .VJ.OOO lurses employed iu agriculture, 
besides draught cattle, &c. 

The famou.s Parme.san cheese i.s no longer made in 
Parma, but in a district 4t) m. long by 20 wiile, stretching 
from Abbiategros.so on the re.^siim, to m ar tlie eonflu- 
ence of the Po and Adda. About Hft.boo cow. are .set 
apart for irs production. These come ehie/ly from 
Switzerland, ihe Tyrol, "Bavaria, Ac., bein^ bought at 
from 3 to 4 years old; tho sUpply of milk increase;; till 
they arc 6 or 7 years old, when it begins to fall off. 
About 11, 500 arc annually imported, at an average cost of 
from 14/. to 15/. each, but varying uji to 2b/, { JJiju ring.) ■ 
the sale of old cowg, calves, and whey, on whi< h best 
many hogs are fed, arc csthnated to cover the cost of the 
young cows, and interest thereon ; the profit,; of the 
butter and cheese remaining to the farmer. The cheese 
is made entirely of hkirnmed milk: the cows are only 
fed at stated times, and are stalled during a great part ot 
24 hours to empty racks, a proce.ss whieh Arthur 
Young says he was assured was necessary (o give the 
richness to tho milk ! (ii. iNg.) In the cot: se 


1 and kitch<>n-gard< r\ rent free; and pays the ir canitatioi: 
and other taxes, amounting to about 6 or 7 fr. cuicn. The 
li'rei.fft.l liiMii m.bi idesacertain (quantity ofprovisions, 
>. Ir .1 Ji.» t'l II fr. a year ; (hat of n carrier from 
1;)0 to IMO fr, Orilin.iry l.ihourers get bread, rice soiin, 
milk, Ae,, .and from 62 to 6U fr. a jear ; drovers get only 
their fond. Hire-i eapers, wood-cutters, and mowers 
enim; ino,stly from the moimtain districts of I’arma and 
the I'yro), and vin(vdres.sers from Piedmont and the lake 
j Maggtorc ; the wage,; of all vary from about 1 to IJ fr. h 
' d.iy, with fiM»d. 

iu I8;5f;, it. was estimated that 770,000 Winch, bush, 
rye, :{,70.5,0i>o wheat, t;,.‘J02,70b maize, 838,000 ricc, 
loJle.bobvAM. hay, Ac.. o.vOjW do. straw, (M,0()() dt». 

I Ch. c e. buiUtr, aud honey, 170,000 do. silk, and 1,916,000 
tinnr wine, were produced in I.ombardy. 

I \V< have fewer tietails respecting tlic agriculture of the 
i Veneti.-ui prov.s. Their surf;iex* i.s estimated by Quadrio 
j at 2,.5>’,7,((7<i foniaturcy l,102,l2s of which arc In the plain 
, «*o'.jntry, 747,260 being arable^ or corn lands, 17,800 ricu- 
j grouiju;;, and lK},(X)(i meadow.s and pastures. 

I Maize is grown in con.siderablo quajitities near Verona, 

I and the mulberry very exten.sively Iwdween that city and 
I M.uitna, and towards Vicenza. The mulberry-trees are 
t frequently planted all round the corn-llcUls, and vines 
festooned frjfrn one tree (o another, so that on tho same 
ground three crop.s — silk, wine, and grain — arc annually 
nrodiued. I rom Verona to Vicenza the meadows are 
IrrignU'd w Ith great care as well as facility, by means ot 
the numberless streams (hat flow into Ihc Adige, the beds 
ol which, being continually raised by the gravel they 
bring down, and artiJielally embanked, are, for the most 
part, abov^L* the general level of the plain. Notwithstand- 
ing the fertility of the Roll, the. inluib. are generally 
noor. .Sci r-rMi fnrrt,. establishments may be seen, ' 
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bfUt nocomfortablo cottages, or signs of wealth, among the and olives, l-16th fqr hay, l-18th for wood. Churches, 
peasantry, who bear a very indifferent character. The fortresses, and’ open spaces are fVeo ; but of all other 
fields about Vicenza, however, are kept with great neat- buildings, the valuo is ascertained ns noarly as possible, 
ness, and cultivated with much Industry, presenting a for the pur^se of taxation. Machinery is free; not so 
favourable contrast to those about Padua. On the road mills or water power. All buildings are assumed to be in 
between those two cities all beauty of scenery disappears, an average state, and a rediwtion of from 20 to 40 per 
“ Willows in all their pollard ugliness, and long lank cent, is made for keening them in repair, 
poplars trimmed to the top, afibrd a yearly crop of faggots. The poll-tax is levied in places not subject to the tax 
the only fuel of the country. The tops of the pollarded on consumption. All individuals (except paupers), from 
trees near Vicenza, may be seen cut almost In the shape the ages of 14 to 60, are liable ; and it amounts to 3 
of goblets, fur the sake of holding the leaves of the maize lire 68 centesiini for every inhah., without reference 
placed there for drying. Potatoes are often cultivated to his circumstances. In addition to this tax levied 
amidst the corn. On the road may be seen immense for the state, a sum not exceeding .*1 lire may bo Im- 
butts full of grapes, mounted upon clumsy waggons, to posed for the exigencies of the commune. The poll-tax, 
which they are secured by such Iron rings and chains as therefore, may reach, but can never exceed, the sum of 
would hold a frigate at her moorings, dragged along by 4 , 6 lire 68 cent. The injustice done to the humbler part 
6, or 8 oxen, when a proper vehicle would not r^ulre more of the pop., by imposing the same amount of poll-tax on 
than a nair.*’ ( Conder's Italy, 11. III.) The grain produced them as on the higher classes, is In part compensated by 
iiithe Venetian provs. leaves a surplus over what is required the frequent practice of raising extraordinary impositions 
to meet the home demand, (iood husbandry dimlftishoR on the latter, in the shape of augmentations to the land- 
as we proceed eastward, and Istria is a country whicli tax, and by the control of the communal property being 
would scarcely repay it. That peninsula Is a collection almost entirely in the hands of the small proprietors, 
of barren limestone hills, interspersed with a few fertile 'J'hc collection of the taxes is farmed out on leases of 
valleys; it yields very little corn, and the expenses of three years; and the seme person may be collector of 
cultivation nearly absorb the profits. Wood is scarce, and several communes, or <n several entire districts. The 
fuel lias mostly to be brought from Carniola or elsewliere. farmer of the taxes has power to proceed against de- 
The oils of Istria, liowever, are frequently as good as faulters. and in extreme cases to sell the land for arrears ; 
tliose of Tuscany, and form Its chief export. Some of its but such proceedings are seldom or never heard of, 
wines, also, are good, but the inhab. are more a com- and the collection is simple, and attended with very little 
menial and sea-faring, than an agricultural or manu- expense. 

facturiiig, people. (See Illykia.) The oefrots, ot taxes on consumption, which exist in 

The »!ulture of silk, the m<jst important staple of walled towns differ in amount in different places. They 
Northern Italy, is rapidly extending ; and even in the do not every where comprise the same articles, but 
delegs, of Pavia and liOdi, where the climate is un- generally include wine, spirits, flour, bread, cattle, fish, 
favourahli; to the worm, the mulberry is gradually su- oil, butter, cheese, hay. straw, wood, coals, and a few 
peisediiig the vine and olive. In the deleg. of Brescia other articles. The mill-tax is levieil at the mills, the 
alone, the oil crop has diminished within the last 35 others mostly at the town gates. At Milan, wine ari6 
years from 4(X),0()0 lbs. to half that quantity; while the vinegar are charged 1 lire 16 cent, the cwt., wheaten 
produce of silk has risen within the same period from flour and bread about I4 lire, hay and oats 86 cent., 
I,y0<),000 to 3,800,000 lbs. The annual produce of silk cheese 2 lire 30 (tent., coals and sawed wooil 57 cent., 
in Lombardy, Venice, Tyrol, and Tessino, i.s estimated bricks and tiles 29 cent, per 100, oxen 7 lire 47 cent., pigs 
at about 7,0(K),(K)0 lbs., or nearly 7-llths of the total 3 lire 45 cent, each, &c. The taxes at Venice (which 

V reduce of Italy. 'J’he produce of the Lombardo- see) are higher. Taxes on trades have generally 
'enctlan kingdom, in 1825, was 3,169,475 Miiane.He lbs., been abolished ; in Milan, however, bakers and butchers 
since which time it has consequently nlMMit doubled. The are subject to an impost. Certain tradesmen in open 
best silk in Lombardy is obtained in the district of Branza, towns arc subject to tuxes, which, like others, are farmed 
between the lakes Maggiore and Como ; and in the out to the best bidder, who usually compounds with the 
Venetian prov.s., from the delogs, of Trevis<i and Friuli, parties for a stipulated sum. The income and expendi- 
Wilan and Bergamo are the great centres of the trade In turo of the different cities of Lombardy amount annuallj 
silk ; the former city and its meighbourhorxi being the to from 36,000,000 to 46,000,000 lire, 
chief seat of Its manufacture. Next to the silk fabrics The import duties are heavy on most articles. Cotton, 
of Milan rank those of Como, Brescia, Cremona, and woollen, pewter, and tin manufactures, fine polished 
Mantua. Verona and its neighbourhood, with many hardware, porcelain, and books allowed by the censor- 
Mantuan districts, produce the best sewing and twist ship, are admitted on payment of an ad valorem duty of 
silk. Vicenza and Bassano produce immense ouantitics 60 per cent, on their declared value. Silk fabrics pay 
of silk, chiefly double-threaded trains, ami muen also is "lOs. per lb. nett. The importation of salt is prohibited, 
obtained from Padua ; but in all the latter.iiamed provs., salt, tobacco, saltpetre, and gunpowder being goveni- 
nuantity is more sought after than quality iu the pro- nieiit monojiolies. Here, as in England, the private cul- 
duction of the article. tivation of tobacco is disallowed, and the salt springs not 

Next to silk, the chief manufactures arc those of made use of by the government, must be filled up. The 
woollen and cotton fabrics, linen thread, paper, bat.s, iron revenue has risen less in consequence of an increase of 
goods, &c. In Lombardy there are several Iron and duties than of increased production and consumption, 
copper works, with fabrics of earthenware, marble The total public revenue of Lombardy amounts to up- 
quarries, &c. (For details respecting the chief foreign wards of 50,000,000 lire a year. The public debt has been 
uadfl of Austrian Italy, see Milan, Venice, Thikste, &c.) considerably reduced; and the interest, which is 5 per 
1 Ik* mountain districts send wines into Switzerland and cent., is regularly paid. 

1 yrol ; and live stock, game, cheeses, butter, honey, Uovernmt'nt, Education, ffc — The government of 
nrewood, charcoal, timber, granite, marble, slates, bricks, Austria in Italy is so liable to be disturbed, through 
run and steel, various implements, cloths, and a little the rcMited dislike entertained by the Italians for tne 
einp luto the flat country : out of which they receive, Germans, as to require the most vigilant attention on 
exchange, wheat, rice, maize, and oil. the part of the Austrian ministry. The policy of the 

the 1 latter has been to restrict the power and privileges 

h i« 1 *^^“8dom of the nobles and large proprietors, who have gene- 

•j^l p®®*} ®*^iinated at 210,851,(X)0 setuii (38,656,000/.). rally been fou.U at the head of anv popular movement ; 

21 (Win time, to conciliate the middle and 

to iiifi’i ♦ i.) lower classes. Accordingly, the representation in the 

year nr or together to about I,040,fKK)/. a provincial councils has been rendered apparently more 

ranitai ^ ou the assumed value of the popular than in the other parts of the empire. Each 

llie \IiiAn u provinces has its assembly, with attributes 

indeed been altered since 1760 : the tax lias and powers similar to those of the German St'dnde i but 

*'*y increased, but the increase has not been by their composition is wholly different. They have neither 

17ltG increased value of the laud. After ecclesiastical meinliers, nobles sitting in right of birth or 

i!iuce i«m ** centesiini per scudo, property, nor deputies of close corporations ; but with all 

the Veneti- 1 reduced to 17' 1 coiiiesimi : ki this, the most effectual precautions are taken to hinder 

still liitfiii.r reduced, but It is those assemblies having any popular bias. The members 

thaS the svsfo Milanese. It is supposed are appointed throughThe mediuwi of a double, or rather 

‘ qualise thn f ’ *1 ^ bottomed on the new survey, will a triple, stage of election. The two great classes of Con- 

iliu above portions of the kingdom, tadini, the proprietors of land ; and Cittadini, the inhab. 

ftoiount of valuation is guided l>y the of towns, are the primary electors, the suffrage depending 

“Oder an ordhi produce In ordinary years, and on the payment of a certain amount of taxes. These 

pHc. s, Tron) is”// of cultivation. The average primary electors return from their general body a council 
liad to l(M.ri 1 taken as a guide, regard of election, the members of which must possess a higher 

The* i*xi,,.n ^ proi»erty qualification than is requisite for the primary 
ii'id cal( deducted from the gross receipts, electors. The council of election elect from the members 

lor casualH f ”* the system of farming. To of its own boily a cot tain number of candidates, and 

[ th(* nett nrn ^ 1 P®*”* dwuctod from these candidates the crown selects those who are to 

'01.. 1 ( ^ oceoos lor corn, l-7th for flax, cbeiuuts, act as merntfcrs ((f the provincial assetnbiy ,• and, as if aU 
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thii were not enough jto stifle any thing like popular feeU 
iug, it reserves to itself, whenever it thinkiil^, power to 
cancel all the proceedings, and to order a new selection ! 
And pven when elected, this assembly has no legislative 
powers; the will of the effiperor being law, This is 
carried Into effect by the viceroy, who is at present an 
Austrian archduke; and under whom tlicre Is a governor, 
in each prov., assisted by a government council appointed 
in Vienna. Each deleg. has a delegate, or political 
superintendent, and a separate financial officer ; each 
district a chancellor; and each commune a podesti. In 
the chief town of each doleg. is a court of primary ju- 
risdiction ; in Milan and Venice are courts or appeal and 
of commerce ; and a high court of revision sits in Ve- 
rona. I'rial bv jury, and viva voce pleadings and examin- 
ations, are unknown. And if we add to this, that a jealous 
censorship is established over the press, and that only 
certain foreign journals or books can he imported, we 
shall have a pretty good idea of the spirit of the govern- 
ment, Two foreign regiments are malntainetl for the 
police service, one in either government. Eight regiments 
of the line in the Austrian army are levied in these provs., 
but there is no militia. All males, whether noble or 
otherwise, are registered for nulitary service at the age 
of unless exempted from jmysical or other causes. 
From th(»8e thus registered the number required are 
taken by ballot ; but are allowed to serve by approved 
substitutes, for whom, however, it is often necessary to 
pay large sums. The period of service is eight years, 
after which the soldier is entirely free. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be said by such flimsy eulogists as Von Raumer, 
the government of Austria in It;ily is undoubtedly a cold, 
repulsive, and jealous despoti.<:m. Ilut it is not oppressive ; 
and we agree witii Mr. Turnbull, that in point of fiscal 
and military pressure, it is more lenient than that of the 
French ; and all that may tend to the advancement of 
4kriculture and cuirunerce, and the material comforts of 
the pe 'ple. Is sedulously promoted. 

It is, also, true that large sums are expended by the go- 
vernment tn keeping up tiie roads and otlicr public works, 
and in public education. A larger proportion of the 
pop. is educated in tlie Lombardo- Venetian kingdom 
than in any other prov. of the Austrian empire, except 
the Tyrol and Bohemia. By a law of 1822, every com- 
mune is obliged to maintain a primary school, either 
wholly or in part; and, in i’337, only 66 communes were 
without schools exclusively their own : 45 gymnasiums, 
18 ecclesiastical seminaries, and 12 lyceums, exist in the 
chief towns, and tiiere are 2 universities, those <»f Vavia 
and Padua, the form er ranking as the first in Itafy. But, 
notwithstanding all this apparatus, a really good educa- 
tion is unknown in Lombardy ; and that winch exists is 
better fitted to enslave and deluise than to expand the 
mind. It is wholly under the direction of the clergy ; 
and no school can be opened, or book used in a sctiool, 
or other seminary, without the ex | rest sanction of the 
government. Even liie Conver tat ions Lexicon has in- 
curred the displeasure of this paternal government. 

//rs/ory.— The greater part <if tliis portion of Italy, after 
the fall of the Western Empire, was successively pos- 
sessed by the Heruli, Ostrogoths, Greeks, and Lombards : 
the latter held it from 568 till 774, when Charlemagne an- 
nexM it to the empire of the Franks, to which it remained 
att'.ched till 888. From that period, except the territory 
of the VenetUn.^i, it generally belonged to the German 
emperors, till the establishment of the republic of Milan, in 
] 150. This republic was erected into a duchy in 1395, and, 
in 1535, came into the possession of the emperor Charles V. 
After the war of the Spanish succession, the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua were assigned to Austria, to which 
they have since belonged, with the exception of the short 
time they formed a part of the Cisalpine republic and 
French empire. Venice and its territory, which had 
existed as an aristocratic republic from tHt 7ch century 
to 1797, was confirmed to Austria by the treaty of Vienna, 
in 1815. (Botpri7^*$ Reports on the Lomb,-Ven. States ; 
Tumtmtfs Austria, tfc., and the Journal of Education ; 
Von Haumer's Italy, i^24_203. ; Chdteauvieu* , Italy 
and its Agriculture, Rtgby's Trarul. p. li— .26, 274—28^ 
Ac.) 

ITHACA, one of the Ionian Islands, and celebrated In 
antiquity as the kingdom of Ulysses (scopulos Ithacee, 
Laertia regna,V\Tg., iEn.lii.275.), 7 m. S. Santa Maura, 

3 m E. Ophalouia, and 17 m. W, the coast of Acar- 
nania; Point Marmaca, at its N. end, being in lat. 38^ .W' 
N., and long. 20<^3'y K. Length 14 rn., breadth 4 m., 
area 44 sq. m. Fop., in 18yi, 9,644. it presents from 
the tea the appearance of a barren, rugged rock, deeply 
Indented on its E. side by a gulph, at the bfHtoni of 
Which is Vatliv. the port and cap. of the island, accu- 
rately described lu the Odyssey : — 

"A port nppeart, 

racred to Phorry'* powiT, iwt.oM! name it bears ; 

Two CT, ggy roi k*, projecting to tin* main, 

Tlie roarioK windn’ rage restrain ; 

within, the wave, in witter niurniurs glide, 

AAd ships sccute without Uieir hawsers nde. ’.>Poe«. 


IVIZA. 

About a third part of tl^e surface if capable of cul- 
tivation, the ^eater part of whleh Is laid out ih vlheyardf. 
The chief products are wftve (esteemed in Greece as ex- 
tremely delicious), Olive oU, currants, barley, and a small 
quantity of wheat ; but the industry Of the islanders is 
greatly impeded by the taxes levied on their exports by 
the Ionian government. After all, it appears probable 
that Ithaca has little to interest, beyond the associations 
connected with its ancient history. Many of the places 
mentioned by Homer can be traced, with great appear- 
ance of probability. The port Phoreys is clearly iden- 
tical with Molo, and the inner harbour of Vathy 
seems to correspond with the vaCXtxJ* erntprae 

under Mount Neion. In the S. part m the island, at no 
great distance from the shore, is a spring, rising at the 
foot of a rock still called Koraka, and supposed to be the 
Arethusa of Homer. (See Odys., t. 408.) Some ruins of 
Cyclopean walls, similar to those of Mycene and Tiryns, 
are considered by Dodwell to be the remains of the city 
of Ithaca, the reJdence of Ulysses. {See Ionian.Islanos.) 
{J)odweU, 1. 66. ; Priv. Reports, SfC.) 

IVES (ST.), a pari, bor., sea-port, and par. of Corn- 
wall, at the W. extremity of the bay of same name, 18 m. 
W. Truro, and 250 m. \V. by S. London. Area of par., 
1,850 acres ; pop. of pari. bor. (which includes the three 
pars, of St. Ives, Lalant, and Towednak), in 1831, G,378. 
It consists principally of one long street, branching S. 
into two smaller ; and- the houses are generally of mo- 
derate size, and built in situations to suit the convenience 
of persons connected w ith the trade of the port. The 
church, a low but spacious building, erected in 1434, 
stands close to the sea : there are also two places of w-or- 
ship for dissenters, a national school, and two Sunday 
schools. A grammar-school, founded by Charles I., has 
gone to decay. The town-hall and custom-house are the 
only other public edifices. The port has a pier, built by 
Smeaton, in 1770, at an expense of 10, OOOL, within which 
small vessels lie aground at low water. Large ships may 
anchor in the bay. in 6 and 7 fathoms ; but, being quire 
exposed to the N. winds, it is not much frequented. 
Notwith.standing these diiiadvantagcs, however, this port 
had, in 1836, 1 17 ships, of 9,019 tons burden, and the 
customs revenue in 1838 amounted to 10,892/. Tire pier 
dues are let for 8.30/. a year, exclusive of the tax of H. 
per bhd. on the ewport of fish, wlilch sometimes excecnls 
6 0/. in a single year. The principal employment of 
the inhabs. is the pilchard fishery, wlrlch of late h.u 
been carried on with more than ordinary success, and to 
a greater extent tlian in any other town of Devon or 
Cornwall. The season lasts from July to Sept., and in 
favourable years very large quantities are eximrted to 
the Mediterranean, a considerable supply being also fur- 
nished for tiie consumption of the town and neighbour- 
hood. In 18.31, the entire quantity exported amounted 
to 27,112 hhds., of which 12,141 hhds. were furnlshe<l by 
St. Ives alone. Several new mines have likewise been 
opened in the^viciuity, affording additional employment 
to the peof,e. The corporation, chartered in the 
reign of James II., was, down to the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act, a close self-elected body of 11 
members : it now compriasis 4 aldermen, one of whom is 
mayor, and 12 councillors, and has a commission of the 
peace, under a recorder. Corporation revenue in 1839, 
228/. The bor. sent 2 mews, to the H. of C. from the 
6th of Queen Mary down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, which deprived it of 1 mem. Freviously to the last- 
mentioned act, tho franchise was vested in the inhabs. 
paying scot and lot the boundaries oflthe par), bor. were 
then also enlarged, 1^ the addition of the two adjacent 
pars, of Lalant and Towednak. Registered electors, in 
1839-40, 698. Markets on Wednesday and Friday j cattle- 
fair, Saturday before Advent. (A/un. Rep , ; Pari. Bound. 
Rep. : Com. Diet., Ac.) 

IVIZA or IBIZA (an. Ebusus), an isl. in the Mediter- 
ranean, forming one of the Balearic group belonging 
to Spain, SOm. E. by N. Cape Nao in Valencia, and 
42m. S.W. Majorca; the cap. on Its S.W. side being 
in lat. 380 53/ igr* long. )0 2f/ 32" E. It js 
an*lrregular .5.sided figure; Its length from N.E- to 
S.W. being 27 m., and its average breadth 15 m- I*'® 
coast is irregular, indented by a great number of baysi 
the largest being those of St. Antonio and Iviza: tne 
surface is hilly, and in many parts well wooded ; but there 
are several picturesque and fertile valleys liaving a 
soil well adapted for tillage. The climate is, in 
respects, sinular to that of Valencia and Catalonia 
winters are so mild that the thermoroeicr seldom mi 
below 130 Rfiaum., and the heats of summer tire te ' 
pered by the sea breezes. The chief products 01 t 
island fAis olives, wine, corn, flax, and hemp, V ,j 
kinds of fruit, especiaiiy figs, for which it was -0 

even in the time of the eider Fllny. The . 

so productive that salt is a chief article of , rlie 

large flocks of sheep are pastured on the hills, am 
sea near the coast abounds with fish, the gut, 
which gives employment to mauy of the innab* • 
notwithst andin g tbesA udviuitAees. the island iS m a 
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poverty, owing to the Indolence of the inhab., and thdr 
«toveniy mode of tillage. The Ivlcans ato of middle 
size, shruriik and satlOw; they speak a language simi- 
lar to that spoken in Catalonia and Valencia, being a 
corrupt dialect of the ancient Romaunce, once the com* 
moil language of all 8. Europe. 

The cap. Ivlsa (which has a pop. of 5,720 persons) is 
fortified, and has a good harbour. It Is the residence of 
the governor, and a bishop’s see. The chief buildings 
arc a cathedral, 6 churches, 2 convents, 2 hospitals, and a 
public school. 

Iviza, the largest of two islands, ctilled by Strabo 
« 4 ve, or the pine-beurlnj^ islands, wap early occupied by 
riuenici.ins and Carthaginians, wlionce it has been call- 
ed Kbosus P/itenissa by Silius italicus (Pun., lib. iii. 
1.362.). It was taken from them by Q. Metcllus, and 
remained subject to the Romans, and their Bucccs.<i 0 rs 
the Vandals, till the conquest of Spain by the Moors in 
the 8th century. The Spaniards took the island in 1204, 
and attached it to the kingd. of Arragon, since which it 
has usually followed tlie fortunes of the larger islands, 
Majorca and Minorca. In 1706, during the war of the 
succetsion, it submitted to Sir John Leake with a British 
squadron, and was ceded to England, together with Mi- 
norca, at tiie peace of Utrecht. They continued in the 
posses.sion of the British till the peace of 1814, when they 
were restored to Spain. (Miiiano^Dict. G^o^.) 

IVKKA (an. Eporedia), a town of N. Italy, dom. of 
Sardinia, div. 'I'lirin, cap. prov. of same name, on the 
Doire, 30 m, N.N.E. Turin. Pop. in 1838, Inc. com., 
8 , 475 . It is an ill-built town, defended by old fortifica- 
tions, a citadel, and a small fortress upon an adjacent 
hiil ; and lias an ancient cathedral, supposed to occupy 
the .site of a temple of Apollo, five other parish churelies, 
several convents, an hospital, a seminary, and a large 
prison, lleri! are manufactures of silk fabrics and of or- 
ganzined silk, and some recently estaiiliNhed cotton-works; 
with markets for cheese, rattle, and otlier Alpine pro- 
duce ; and for the iron obtained near (.’ogne, and other 
places in its vicinity. Eporedia is reported to liave been 
colonised by the Romans in the time of Marius. It would 
appear from Tacitu.s (Hisi., i. 70.) to iiavc been a munt^ 
dpiurn as well as a colony. .Straiio say.s that 36.(M)() .Sa- 
lassi, made prisoners by Terentius V'acro, were sold liere 
as slaves by public auction. Ivrea ha.s been repeatedly 
taken by the i’rem h, and under the French empire was the 
cap. of the dep. Doire. ( Dicf, G6og. j Cramgr'i Italy, ^c.) 


J. 

JACCA, a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, cap. of a par- 
tido of its own name, 56 m. N. by R, Sarago.ssa, and 32 m. 
N.N.W. Hue.sca ; lat. 42° 30' N., long. 0°24' W. Pop., 
according to Mifiano, 3,012. It stands at the foot of one 
of the highest ridges of the Pyrenees, only 21 m. from the 
Frent h frontier, in a wide and fertile va*'”y, enclosed by 
the rivers Aragon and Oallego ; it is surrounded by 
a strong wall, and entered by 7 gates. The chief public 
buildings are a cathedral chilrch, castle, military hospital, 
and 5 Convents. The iuhabs. are chiefly employed In 
agriculture and woollen weaving; but the difflculty of 
access to other places confines their industry to the 
RU|»ply ol the town and iinme<Uate neighbourhood. The 
crops raised in the district comprise wheat, barley, pulse, 
^^0., and fruits are abundant ; but the severity of the 
tliniate during winter prevents it from producing many 
of the fruits of S. Europe. 

Jacca was a place of some cousfdcrailon In the time of 
the Homans, and was the cap. of the rrgio Jaccaiania. 
It Was taken by M.P. Cato, anno 195 A. C., and was 
mailc a station for the troops during the war with Spain. 

(Mitlano.) 

JAKN, a prov. and kingdom of Spain, in Andalusia, 
lat. 37P afK and 380 40' N., and long. 79 Dty and 
^ J , • 1^* shape is that of an irregular fouralded figure ; 

. i« Iwunded N. by the Sierra Morena and La 
Mancha, W. by Cordova, S. by Granada, and £. by 
murcla. Greatest length, 8,5 m. ; greatest breatUh, 78 
*9- Pop., 277,000. This province, 
situated m the upper part of the valley of the Guadal- 
a * 1* ^ocircled by lofty mountains, which make 

^cess difficult, and give to its borders a rude and 
mountainous character. The surface is chiefly an alter- 

atiou ot hills and valleys, formed by the Guadalimar, 
other amueuts of the Guadalquivir. 
^l‘ough damp in some parts, is, on the 
nn M ’ 1 favourable to vegetation. The soil 

' ^ooslsting of detritu* from tlie primitive 
U “I the sierras Morena and Granada, 

an, I r I Imrren ; but the vallcvs are extremely rich, 
liiL-hu *^ moderate attention to tfllage, might be made 
(i.-cr a Agriculture, however, is In the most 

tilha .n ’’ very small portion of the soil is 

of f P’'‘‘^hce is Insufficient for the consumption 

quuiitv P**''®*' wine, and other fruits of good 

I'uiiiy. itall-nuts, W(«m. kerme., «nd ahumac are abun- 


dat^Land hoafy and silk are produced in small quantities. 
Cattle and hdrses, however,4ire pastured on a large scale, 
and a breed of the latter, peculiar to the ueighbourhood 
of Ubeda, ranks as nearly equal to the Arabian. The 
mineral wealth of the province, which was celebrated 
.even under the Romans, consists chiefly of iron, lead, 
and copper, with smaller quantities of silver; but lead 
and Iron are the onl)' ores now wrought. Veln.s of mar- 
ble and 'jasper occur here as frequently as in Granada, 
but are not quarried, from want of spirit In the inhabs. 
ManufacUiring Industry is quite insignificant : silk and 
woollen feibrlcs are made in some of the towns ; but 
the chief branch of employment is in pottery, and parti- 
cularly in making atcarraxas, a species of porous earthen 
jars, much usedin Andalusia for keeping liquors cool in 
warm weather. (Ilotrlct ; Miilanu; Diet. Geog.) 

Jaen, a city of Spain, cap. of prov. and partido same 
name, and a bishop’s see, on the Jaen, an atfiuent of the 
Guadalquivir, 37 m. N. Granada, and 123 m. E.N.E. 
Madrid. Pop., according to Mifiano, 18,700. It is si- 
tuated on the outskirts of the great Sierra de Susana, 
and is so surrounded by mountains, crossed by extremely 
bad roads, that few travellers have visited it. A recently 
made road, however, ; ining the high ro.id between 
Cordova and Madrid, and passing through Baylen and 
the Puerto de Peuacerrados of the Sierra Morena, has 
made it more easy of access. The city, above which 
towers a Moorish ca.stle commanding a fine view of the 
whole country, has extremely narrow streets, a cathe- 
dral, 12 par. chiircl)(‘.s, and 15 convents. The cathedral 
is of Corinthian architecture, 300 ft. long by 190 ft. in 
briMidth, and built in a very pure style : the pavement 
is laid in cliequered slabs of Iilack ana white marble, and 
Ihe high .iltar is em iciied with fine Specimens of jasper 
and marbles : it also has some good pictures and sculp- 
tures. The city, which was celebrated, under the Mo^s, 
for it.s manufactures, still contains numerous fabric^f 
silk, linen and woolhm elotlis, and mats, and has a thriv- 
ing appearance. (.Scoff's Himda and Gran. ii. 341.) 

The remains of a Homan aqueduct, and various In- 
scriptions, prove the antiquity ol Jaen. Under the Moors, 
it rose to considerable in poi tancc. and successfully with- 
stood tile attacks of the kings of (Castile, It was tha 
theatre of war during tlic final struggles between the 
Moors and .Spaniard.s in the 15th century, since which 
time it has never rec overed it.s former consequence. 

JAFFA, or Y.M'l'.A (an. Joffpa), a town and port of 
Turkey in Asia, on t'le coast of Syria, pach. Damascus, 
sandjuik (iaza, 32 m. N.W. Jerusalem, and 60m. S.S.W. 
Aero ; l.at. 32'^ \V 2 V' N., long. 34° 40' 10" E. Pop., ac- 
cording to Robinson, about 4,(K)0 one fourth of whom 
are Christians. It is fortified, and stands on a tongue of 
land projecting into the Mediterranean, and rising from 
tho snore in the form of an amphitheatre, at the t(»p of 
which is a ruined castle. I’he port, defended by two 
batteries, is merely a long basin, enclosed by a ledge of 
rocks, extending from the S. side northward, directly la 
front of the tou n ; but It is so choked up with sand as to 
be uxtajiproachable by all except small coasting craft. 
The houses are chiefly of stone, and the streets are un- 
even, narrow, badly paved, and dirty: the principal public 
buildings, are 3 mosques, I R. Catholic and 2 Greek 
churche.s, with 3 convents, and a good bazaar. The 
quarantine house, recently founded, is clean and well 
regulated : separate divisions, with a chapel attached to 
each, being allotted to the pilgrims of the several nations, 
chiefly Greek, who land here on their way to Jerusalem. 
A military establishment is kept up, comprising (according 
to Dr. Bowring) 1 reg. of Infantry, with 4 battalions 
of 800 men, and 3 cavalry regs., each having 700 men. 
A considerable traffic has recently been created by the 
disturbances in Syria for the supply of the Pacha’s 
troops ; bu» usually the town is dull, and little frequented 
by strangers, except at pilgrim time, when the pop. is 
often nearly doubled. Cotton is raised to some extent 
within the district ; and In the neighbourhood are beau- 
tiful gardens of orange and lemon trees, tall waving 
cypresses, coral, and fragrant mimosas, intersected with 
enormous prickly pears. The fruit bears a high cha- 
racter, and forms a considerable article of export. Tra- 
dition assigns to Joppa an cxcefMiingly ancient date. 
Joshua denned the possessions of the tribe of Dan as 
including “the border before Joppa.” {Josh, xix.46.) 
In the time of Solomon it was, no doubt, a port of soma 
consequence ; for Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a letter to 
the former monarch, then engageti In building the temple 
at Jerusalem, saying. “ We will cut wood out of Lebanon 
as much as thou shaft need ; and we will bring it thee in 
floats by sea to Joppa, and thou shalt carry it up to Jeru- 
salem and from this place Jonah took nls passage in a 
ship going to Tai^shish, w'hen “ he fled from tne presence 
of the I.ord.” In the New Testament it is menUoned as 
the place where Peter had the vision which revealed to 
him the dutv of preaching Christianity to the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews ; and where he rai.^^ to life Dorcas, a 
faithful discli»le, “ full of good works and alrasdeeds.” 
Among the Greeks and Romans, also, Joppa had the re- 
V Q 
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jpvtstioii ancient. It is stated by PUny 

*{UfiL.Nai.^ Ub. lx S 5.) to be the place where Andro- 
d^awas exposed to. the sea monster, from which she 
was rescued by Perseus. Reland suspects that this fable 
may have lu origin in, or be connected with, the history 
of Jonah. {Relandi Palesiina, p. 8G4.) In a.d. 66, during 
the Jewish wars, it was repeatedly taken, and finally all 
bnt destroyed ; and during the crusades it was so entirely 
ruthed by Sidadin, that it had scarcely any buildings left, 
except its two castles. It was soon afterwards repaired 
by Louis IX. of France. The subsequent history of the 
place, till the close of the last century, is little knqwn. 
In 1799 it was taken by Napoleon, after an obstinate and 
murderous siege. On this occasion Napoleon put to the 
sword about 1.200 Turks that had formed part of the 
garrison of El Arisch, which, having previously capitu- 
lated, had been discharged, on their engaging not to 
serve against the French. But though their execution 
was, no doubt, justifiable, according to the laws of war, 
still it seems to have been an act of extreme and useless 
cruelty, and wholly at variance with tlie general conduct 
of NajKileon. (For further particulars, see Bowring's 
Report on Syria ; li'iM's Narrative, vol, 11. p. 168—172. ; 
Robinson's Palestine and Syria^o\. 1. p. 6— 9.) 

JAFFN.\, a sea-port town of Vcylon, near tne N. ex- 
tremity of the isl., cap. of the distr. Jaffuapatam, 190 ra. 
N. Cofumbo ; lat. 9^^ 36' N.. long. 79^ 5(/ E. Pop. 8,000 ? 
chiefly Mohammedan. The town stands on an inlet, 
navigable for Imats, which communicates with the Gulph 
of Maniiar. It iias near it a pentagonal fortress of some 
strength, which forms the head quarters of one of the 
pribcipal garrisons in the island. As a commercial port, 
Jaffiia is the third in Ceylon, ranking after Colombo and 
point de Gallo. Provisions are cheap ; and from its sa- 
Uibrlty the town is a favmirite resort of the Dutch resi- 
dents in Ceylon, who have named several small and 
vqidant islands in the opposite roadstead after the prin- 
cipal cities of Holland. 

J.\GO (ST.), or SANTIAGO DE CUBA, a city 
of Cuba, cap. of its F.. division, the second in pop. 
and magnitude, and the thinl in mercantile import- 
ance in the island, about 6 m, from the ■>. coa.'Jt, on 
the fiver Santiago, the mouth of which forms its port, 
about 470 m. E.S.E. Havannah ; lat. 19'^ 37' 29" N., 
long. 76^ .3' W. Fop. ( 1827 ) 26 , 738 . of whom 9, .302 were 
Whites, 10,0,32 free coloured, ami 7.404 slaves. Santiago 
Js well built, having wide streets and .stone houses. It 
has a cathedral, several other churches, a college, hos- 
pital, and numerous convents ami schools. 'I'he port is 
from N. to S. about 4 m. long, w ith an irregular breadth, 
and in some places rather narrow ; but it has water 
•uflScient for ships of the line, and is sheltered 
winds' on every side. Its entrance Is narrow, and de- 
fended on the windward side by tl»e Morro and Estrella 
castles. The city is very unhealthy : being hemine<l in 
by mountains on tfiree sides, the free circulation of air Is 
greatly Impeded, and the yellow fever commits great 
ravages in the rainy season. Santiago is the see of an 
archbishop, and the residence of a governor, who, in 
respect of civil and political atfairs, is independent of the 
captain-general. It was the cap. of (hjha till the begin- 
oiog of the iMth century, when the Havannah was raised 
* to*that dignity ; since which the importance of San- 
Ha^ has diminished. Its trade has, however, of late 
ybars inerctased considerably. In 1827, the imports 
.^ounted in value to 1,441,048 doll., and the exports to 
L970,586 doll. : ten years afterward.s, in 18.37, the imfKirts 
Ipere 2,299,399 doll., and the exports 2,182,0(d doll. The 

S OU ciktoras revenue of the port amounted, in 1827, 
470,365 doll., and in 1837, to 604.339 doll. San- 
tiago is the port where the copper ore of the Sierra de 
-Cobre is shipped. It was founded l)v Diego Velasquez 
jn I514t {Humboldt; Turnbull's Cuba, p. 223. 224.) 

JAOOfSX.). or .SANTIAGO, acitv of Cir.l.of which 
It is the cap. and seat of government, in the prov. of the 
lame name, on the Maypocho, at an elevation of 2,600 ft. 
above the sea, 64 m. E.S.E. Valparaiso, and ^0 m. 
’N.N.E. Concepcion; lat. 33' 16' S., long. 69^ 48' W. 
Pop., in 1830, estimated A 6,5,00fh It is situated on the 
vei^e of the extensive and fertile plain of the Maypocho, 
and at a distance has a very imposing appearance. Its 

S omes and steeples rising among groves,, vineyards, gar- 
ens, and maize fields. It is inferior to Lima and Buenos 
Ayres In its public buildings, but greatly surpasses them in 
cleanness and regularity, and is, upon the whole, one of the 
bc|it cities in S. America as to appearance, convenience, 
and salubrity. Like other cities of Spanish origin, it ft 
divided into (itiadras, that is, squares or compartments of 
tmlldlngs 4fl8 ft square, separated by streets about 13 
yards across. The cit-y-profrer is on the S.W. bank of 
the Maypi c'»o, and is connected with«its suburb of La 
Chimba by a handsome stone bridge. On its S.E. side 
the city is separated from its suburb of Cafiadilla by 
the Cafia la, a handsome promenade 50 yards wide 

{ ilanbsl with poplars ; and at the S.W. extremity of San- 
iago is the subiirb of C-'huchunco. Fifteen years ago the 
6itjr-proper comprised 110 quadras, and the suburbs about 
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the same number. It is built upon ground sloping g^tly 
towards the W., of which circumstance advantage has 
been taken in supplying water for its consumption and 
under drainage, which latter is more perfect than in any 
other S. American city. The waters or the Maypocho aro 
also frequently employed for the ornament as well as uso 
of the I'ity, there being numerous public fountains, reser- 
voirs, Ac. A solid brick rampart, 6 ft. in breadth, and 
raised 10 ft. above the ground, extends along the S. bank 
of the river, and protects the city against inundation ftom 
the river during the rains. Between it and the town is 
the Alameda, the favourite promenade of (he inhab. 
planted with willows, and fUryished with seats, reser- 
voirs, Ac. At the N.E. extremity of the city-proper is 
the hill of Santa I.ucia, the site of the fortress of the 
same name built to command the town. Santiago has no 
other defence, ami this fortress could be easily silenced 
by artillery placed on the contiguous hills. 

The houses of the city occupy a good deal of ground : 
most of them take up l-6th part of a quadra. The rooms 
are ranged round three quadrangles or patios, the first 
being an outer paved court-yard, the second generally 
laid out as a parterre, and tne third used for domestic 
purposes. The wide archway opening into the front 
patio is closed at niglit by a pair of large folding gates, but 
IS alw.'iys open during the day. The windows, looking into 
the two outer court-yards, aro protected by iron gratings ; 
but in Miers’s time, 1.3 fears ago, there were generally no 
windows in any of the other rooms, the door atone ad- 
mitting liglit through a small grating. The front and 
sides of the houses facing the streets, where not blank 
walls, are divided into small rooms, and let out hs shops. 
In the centre of the city is the Plaza, or great square, oc- 
cupying an entire qu.adra- On its N.W. side are the di- 
rectorial mansion, the palace of government, the prison, 
and the chamber of justice ; on the S.W. side stand the 
cathedral, and the old palace of the bishop, now occupied 
bythee.</ado mayor; on the S.E. is a range of shops, 
Ac., witli an arc.ade in front ; and the N.E. side is com- 
posed of private residences. All these buildings, except 
the cathetlral, are of brick, plastered and whitewashed. 
The palace Is by far the best edifice as to its architecture: 
it consists of two stories, inclosing a large open quad- 
rangle ; the lower story comprises the armoury and trea- 
sury, .and tlie upper story the great liull of audience and 
the ministers’ offices. The catliedral Is the only stone edi- 
fice in .Santiago ; it is constructed of limestone quarried in 
the Uhimba sulnirb : its design is of the better order of 
Moorish arcldU rturr ; hut when seen by Miers, its frmit 
w.as only half finished. 'I'lie bishop’s palace is a heavy 
deo.iye<l bulhilng, and the arcade with the shops behind 
It is much dilapidated. In the centre of the square is an 
ornamont.d fountain, I'urnishtHl with water by a subfer- 
raneoiis aqiUHiurt. I'he city is mostly supplied heuce 
with wuitor for drinking, which is conveyed in barrels of 
10 gallons each, tw o of which are a mule’s load, and sold 
for h(L. a barreL- The largest public building, and that 
most admired 4-y the natives, is the mint : but, a**cording 
to Miers, it is an unsightly structure. It occupies an en- 
tire quadra, and, like the private houses, consists of a 
variety of offices arrangea* round three quadrangular 
courts. Its front, facing the shabby street In which it is 
situated, presents a series of heavy pilasters, supporting 
a rude cornice and a ponderous balustrade, and having in 
its centre a large arched portico. The entire edifice Is of ' 
plain brick, and was, like the other public buildings, con- 
structeri by bricklayers sent out from Spain for the ex- 
press purpose. The Consulado, a spacious plastered and 
whitewashed structure, in which the commercial tribunal, 
senate, and national congress meet ; the custom-house and 
the handsome little theatre are worth notice. The city 
and suburbs are divided into 5 parishes. All the parish 
churches aro mean ; but not so those of the conventual 
establishments, which arc somewhat numerous. One of 
theJesuits’eonvents has been converted Intoanatfonal col- 
lege, and another is used for the public library and printing- 
office. The library contains several thousand printed vols., 
and some curious MSS. relative to the Indian tribes. 

Salftlago has 3 markets : the principal Is holden in the 
Bossoral, a large open space at the foot of the bridge, 
and if tolerably well supplied with meat and veg^ 
tables. The other markets consist of mere moveable 
stands at either end of the Canada ; but meat, kitchen 
vegetables, fruits, and other requisites, are continually 
hawked about the streets on horses or mules, which pre- 
cludes the necessity of sending to the markers, rodocij 
for horses is hawked about in a similar manner ; ana 
large quantities of lucerne, Ac. are dally brought 
town, horses being kept by nearly every family- 
horses of Aantiago arc generally well broken, and are 
more docile than those of Buenof Ayres. Most par* o 
the adjacent country Is devoted to the rearing of 
stock ; but, when cultivated. It produces good ” 
wheat, the soil being excellent, and irrigated by 
sulderranean springs. The climate, were It not for 
dreadful visitation of earthquakes,' would ba 
and, from its comparative coolneM, European vegew>*® 
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may be raided in great perfection. The vine is grown, dry season, which occupies tlie remaining (bur months, 
and wine of good quality might be made if its manufao during which the weather is serene and pleasant, being 
tiire were properly understood. In the outskirts of San- comparatively cool. The annual fall of rain is nearly 60 
tiago are numerous handsome quintas or villas, and the in. ; the amount has become less in proportion as tbe 
approaches to the city are mostly through lanes bounded forests have been felled. More rain falls on the N. than 
by walls inclosing extensive vinej'ards and orchards, the S. side of the island, and the average ten»perature is 
which yield a large revenue to their proprietors, lower. The principal towns and military stations are 

Santiago occupies the site of a previous Indian settle, on the S. side, and it Is estimated that of the Kuropean 


mtmt; it was founded by Pedro dfe Valdlvl.i in 1541 


troops employed in Jamaica a 7th part died annually 


has frequently suffered from earthquakes ; but, with other during the 20 years previously to 1887. Fevers, dysen- 

t<)!ivn8 of the interior of Chili, It escaped the catastrophe teries, and diseases of the lungs or brain, are the most 

which destroyed Valparaiso and Concepcion in 1835. fatal. Fevers of a remittent character are more pre-» 

»» CAf/i, 1.420 — ScarletifM S.Amcr,s%c.) vtilent than in any of the other British stations In the 

JAMAICA (Nati Xaymaca), one of the Greater An-. W. Indies. Fiarthquakes are. frequent, and sometimes 
tf lies, and tiie largest and most vi(piable of the West, dreadfully violent: in 1692 the, town of Port Royal was 
lialifin islands^ belonging to Great Britain, it lies in tho submerged several fathoms beneath the ocean, by a 
Caribbean Sea, between lat. 17° 44' and 18^ 30' N., and catastrophe of this kirtd. Hurricanes mostly occur 
long- 76 '^ 12 ' 4od' 7d° 26 ' W., about lOOm. S. Cuba, and between July and October; and though, perbiips, not 
T20 Jn. VV. Hatytl, from- which it is separated by the so frequent as in the windward islands, they are some- 
\Viudward Channel. Shape nearly oval ; grcate.st length, times most destructive. One of the most appalling 


P,. to 165 m. average breadth, nearly 40 m. Area 
wtimated at 45.260 «q. m. Pop. not accurately ascer- 


of these visitations took ^lace on the 3d (rf October, 


1780. On this occasion J 


little sca-port town of S 


taiti^i- hut it may probably amount to between 370,000 vannah-la-Mar, on the S.W. coast of the Island, was 
mid 380,000. In 183.5 there were 311,692 blacks. completely destroyed. During the treraendbus conflict 

The Hluo Mountains, a lofty range, through tho of tne elements, the sea burst over it with irresistible 
island, in its whole length, rising in some places to up- fury, and in an instant swept into its abyss its inhab. ai^ 
wards of 7,400 ft. in height. On the N. and S. sides of their houses, leaving behind no vestige of either 1 Se- 
this range, the kspcct of tbe counti^ is extremely dif- veral hurricanes have occurred since, but happily none of 
f(>rent. On the former the surface rises gr.'idually from them have had such frlghthil consequences. Jamaica con-', 
the shore by undufeting hills, separated by spacious tains no active volcano ; but the traces of former volcanic 
valleys, Vatered by. numerous rivulets, and clothed with action are sufficiently obvious. Micaceous schist, qukrtc, 

t )ini6nto jrroves. The scenery on the S. side is much and rock spar, are common ; but limestone, containing 
)()lder. Tlie shor^ is skirteti by abrupt precipices and numerous shells, is the most prevalent geological forma- 
iiiaoccssible Clifllk : and the hill ranges towards the in- tion. The island contains argentiferous lead, copper, 
terlor are more abrupt and less fertile. Between these Iron, and antimony ores ; and the Spaniards are reported 
tanges, and the foot of tbe central chain, are extensive to have wrought both copper and silver mines. . Mlphig 


(iavaiinaha, and cultivated with the sugar- 

cane, &c., the ioitUf^&t beauty and verdure of which is 
set uffhy a houbdlaas amphitMatre of forest- 


industry is now, however, quite insi^ificant. 

The turf-clad hills on the N. side of the island are 


set uffhy a houbdlais amphitheatre of forest— chiefly composed of a chalky marl ; elsewhere the soil if - 

IVifimmkietieiirlu of shade, frequently of a deep chocolate colour, or a warm yel- 

* Csd^ ana branc^pg palm.” low or hazel. The latter, called the Jamaica brick 

The outline of the mbits into the distant blue hills, rwott/d, retains a good deal of moisture, and is among 
and these again are lost In the clouds. The island is well the best adapted hir the sugar-cane throughout the W; 
watered. Thera wensbout 100 rivers, none of which, how- Indies. But though the soil be in some parts deep and 
. cvrr. is navigablC'except for boats. Black River, which fertile, Jamaica is not generally proiiuetive, and re- 
(h'i iiohes OQ th^ S* w. coast, is the largest, but is only quires both skilful labour and manure to make it 
aiailahln for ilat-tiDttomed boats and canoes foa about 30 yield heavy crops. In 1789, only 1,907,689 acres were 
ni. Like all theiodkef streams, its current i.s very rapid. held under grants from the crown, and of this ex- 
From the geograpnical position of the island, so near tent only 1,069,000 acres were under culture, leaving 
the equator, the iciiitiate in the low grounds is neces- al>out 3,000,000 acres unproductive ; fVom which circum- 
sarjly very hot, with little variation throughout the year ; stance it was hastily inferred by Edwards that “not 
the days and ntgliU jure, tlie same reason, nearly of more than one fourth part of the island is tit for any pro- 
equal duration, thbre not being more than two hours fiuble cultivation, great part of the interior country 
difference between Idngest day and the shortest, being both Impracticable and inaccessible.*’ Of the 
_Th6ro is very little twilight j and we mAliadd, that when above 1,059,000 acres, It was estimated that 639,000 (710 
^ it U noon iti London, it is about 7 o’clock in the morning estates, averaging about 900 acres each), were occupied 
- • sugar plantations ; 280,000 acres taken up by 400 


Th^re is very liUlo twilight ^ and we ma! 
^ u U noon in London, it is about 7 o’cloci 


■in Jamaica. Tbp ihq^um temperature of the year near with sugar plantations ; 280,000 acres taken up by 400 
Kingston raflges l^ween 70° and 80° ; hut little di^r- } cattle- breedinft farms, and 140,000 acres in cotton, in- 
cnces of elevation hdVe a Wonderful efll^t over the tera< 


digo, cofTee, pimento, ginger, 8(c. Indigo, cotton, and 


pcraturnaMthesjd^Mrityofthecllmate. “ At about 4,200 cocoa were formerly important staples ; but these have 
ft. above the level w tlie sea,‘liie temperature usually mostly given way to other articles. Maize, Guinea corn, 
ranges between 56° imd G69 ; Ih Ule winter it ffills even and rice, are the principal grains cultivated: the latter, 

;; a8i(>wA|[ 440. There‘S the vegetation of the tropics dis- however, is not raised in great quantities. Maize yields 
[ ^peari, and 1|. sapj)lapted by that of temperate regions, two, and sometimes three, crops a year, of from 16. to 
8tio4^ers cominoii'in tl^e inferior almost throughout 40 bushels the acre. Calavances, a species of pea used 
i Vhele j;4ar, but uey do not foil with the same tIo- by the negroek, the kinds of pulse and other garden 

' jhe plainIR and the quantity of rain appears vegetables common In Europe, thrive well in the moipi- 

u . The ajf is exdiirangly humid, sul^ct to tains: and the markets of Spanish- Town and Kingston 
add Uu>sir>apid alternations of temperature are abundantly supplied with these, as well as natiyt 
' ™!®'*”*¥** *‘<*d^°'**’ While the pestilence pot-herbs, &c. of excellent quality. IhO plaotalh, 

** J^***^*^® the 4ow grounds, and along the banaiiUi yam, cassava, and sweet potato, are indfgO- 

IMj^Hiand, oittlhg off tts thousands annually, nous; the diet named is the principal support of the 
u. 'cnjoy aVimpld^ immunity fooro blacks. Few countries offer so fine- an assortment of 
' thaf bade of Kpropiiail lift has never been tropical fouits. Among these Is the bread foult tree, 

^ 2 A extend beyond the height of firom Otohelte, originally introduced by Sir Joseph 

t -it ‘bhabltubti afe said to enjoy a degree of Banks. The orange, lemon, lime, vine, melon, flg, and 
ibir ^ otiKlx. oOdntriM, and to ex- pcmiegranate, are met with, having probably beei^h- 

hnMth^wdDh iMrks the ooun- trodoced by the Spaniards j and mShy otiar E«ro« 

. trait con- p^i fruits succeed in the cool mpuntkiii' region, 

distrirt^' ti^ly reijitents of the less elevated ^e sunflower is an artlde which ^ ^receujly he^n. 


[ jpnss foM, arid Uu>s«r>apid alternations of temp^ature are abundantly 
^ While the p^upce pot-herbs, Ac. 

f? gr^di, and along the banauft yam. 

tbeS^i ^tts thousands annually, nous; the #si 


«nJoy a^mpl^ immunity 
^ Hft has never 




tnsa striking con- p^i fruits sncceed in the cool t 
if the less elevated The sunflower is an artlde which hs 
ika Health of the to be cultivated for its oil. It is sgJ 
!iie M. sld4 of the from its seeds hi greater quantity tbai^ 
lian the 8. i but all nut ; and tbe plant comes to inaturiti 


unikiti’ regftn. 
recently 
toi^'ba, obtained 


froft tiicr. 
teb 'weeks 


?;,«‘togeiher 
W Mfoon, 
yeSf is 
In .Ai 


a sup, titii4>tt tho 
murind 


l been sdwn. .Clmsamnn has^beeti 

QaiaaLiU^ the- ftlmiita aboundP WHae 

lafghuilHi^woodl^ 

und othoi* valuable kiims'o*, thwer* 

‘'.cabinet work.' Various kinds. of j 


heart, und other valuable kinids' of ttMier 
mint for. cabinet work.' Various kinds, of glrBSset\arp 
idt I cnltivated ; ; the principal is Guinea gjwt. a prpguct 


>m the I of so much Importance, 


and . growing * Id ldxtnrta|itly% 
re'f(^ the inost imr 


In AbHi •• mfivn yuvi awsaon, ..woicn 

* * ®^f*f^***»*8 55., gndN^} and d'lqiif ImOrousi thelattOT ar« ofysufoli 


ingfte lud harUesa. KheepB gvwe, and are itu- 
mOrousi the latter ar« Of a tnisll Uipfr 
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i» very Ppul^, pigeons, &c. are V^pt* la great thMi pxiVmMy 'ankltkis to acQuirp the property of a 

numbers. The Europeans found many indigeaotM'quhdra. t small pioeo ofland. Labour and rent,” says Sir T. Mot- 
pevla on the Island, but none worthy of notice now existi [.Qalfe,-“ara the questions trbich agitate the Island from one 
except the agouti, Some monkeys, and rats, qriiicK last'ara ['rad to thotnher.” Of IdtOi hOwever, the preferable plan 
in such immense numbers, and so dcstn}ctive,Qfiho ! flxed rentSi uncntmqctod with labour, Ws been gain- 
sugar canw, that from 8 to 10 per cent, per annum W^he ‘ log ground ;' aTtd'^. ^r week qiay be stated as aboiit the 
sugar crop, while standing, is supposed to hq (frstrbyed^ , average turn p/Ucl h/ the rntgro for a house and patch of 
by them. Great numbers of wild fowl are met witV ; b«d land. !t.ia.due to the blacks to state that, since their 
TJce birds, esteemeti great delicacies, visit, the islands in .'einanclpa'tlon, they have conducted themselves with the 
large flocks in Oct. Alligators inhabit some of -^ho Ng^satesi propriety ; add, spe^ibg- generally, they are in 
. larger rivers, and many varieties of lizard^ ahd'jnakhs‘'cojnfortHble Ciroumst^ceL 
are found, some of which are used as food by the 1 . The coffbe- and other estates on the N. side of the 
natives. The mountain crab of Jamaica la' highlj^ island have, suffered much less, since the emancipation 
prised. These singular animals come down by millions af tha bfacks, than^ip sugar estates in the S. in some 
nrom the mountains to the sea, to deposit their spawn, i places, coffee land^ib'e t;uitivated by German and other 
from Feb. to April, and return to their original halitta- ; European emigrants, and the climate, being there healthy 
tlons by the end of June. Copious accounts resi>ectlng and well adapted to the constitution of Europeans, the 
them will l>€ found in Du TerJre, Srown, Edwards^ j^.' | latter have recently formed several flourishing settle- 
The European |>op. consists of Eiifflish, Irish, Scotch, j mentx Projects are, also*, on, foot for increasing the 
French, German, and Portuguese settlers: the coloured . labouring pop., by carrying the fiberated Africans thitlier 
races are dividetl, according toiheir share of negro blood, ; rather than to Sierra Leone vand by holding out Induce- 
futo $ambns, mulattos, quadroons, and mestixos. A few j ments to European emigrants to settle in tne central or 
maroons, the descendants of Spanish slaves, inhabit pasts ] highen regions of the island. But it is not very likely, 
.of the Interior. They formerly were a great annoy- seeing the fecilHies for emigrmfon to other countries 
ance to the colony, but being, at length, near^ extir- | much more favourably situated, that the latter pro- 
minated, those that survived adopted a more peaceable jc'ct, at least, should have any considerable success, 
mode of life. The total surface of Jamaica is generally ' 'Phe late great hiliing off in the exports from Jamai<*a 
estimated at about 4,000,000 acres ; of w Inch, accord- Is hardly, iicrhaiis, greater titan might have b«*en fairly 
tng to a ParL Report of 1839, 3,403.359 have l>een granted anticipated. We need not here repeat the . state- 
by the crown, on payment of a quit-rent to the govern- i ments by wltich we have already endeavoured lo show 
roent of the island, and of a land tax of 3rf. an acre ; ! that It is nugatory to expect that the blacks, nbw that 
leaving .596,041 acres unaccounted for. and still vested in they are emanrinated, should voluntarily underUke 
the crown. Tliere are no means of ascertaining how | the hard labour they were compelled to underhoiwhile 
much of the land assigned to individuals is actually under In a state of slavery. {See Guiana (Bxitish), Hayti, 
culture; but In 18ci8 only 2,588, 0-V; acres paid quit-rent; j Ac.) A part, however, of the extraordinary failing 
leaving 81.5,303, probably less productive and valuable off in the exports of sugar may hie accounted for by 
than the rest, but at any rate liable, if not to be resumed ! the b.adnesg of the crops in the last year or two ; and 
by the crown, to be sequestered by tlie governor of the ^ it is probable, .as the negroes prefer living In the low 
the island for non-payment of quit-rent. The at- ' plains, the only situations tltted for the growth of sugar, 
tempt of Lord Sligo to resume such lands on btdialf that they m.ay,' In some degree, resume its culture. Very 
of the crown involved him in disputes with the House great differences may bo observed in the condition of 
of Assembly, which asserted a right to possess itself different estates, owing, no doubt, to their various ma- 
of them : and it would appear, in the absence of any ; n.agement, the degree of interest taken In the welfare 
express enactment on the subject, that the crown | of the labourers, Ac. It is alleged that the smaller 
has no right to resume land once granted, except for ( estates are best attended to, and that they have not been 
the purpose of re-granting It to those who may pay up , deteriorated by the change that has taken place, (See 
such quit-rents as are in arrear. (See Rep. oj the Colon. Jamaica Report, Part l.'p. 8. 9.) 

Eand and Kmigr. C<*mmistionert in Jamaica, Report, But besides the effects consequent to a transition from 
1840, p. 11.) A large portion of the 596,641 acres un- slave to free labour, Jamaica will, most probably, 
accounted for is supposed to be held by individuals, speedily have to sustain other and even more Important 
owners of contiguous grants, and to be lialilc to a quit- changes. It is hdpossible that the sugar duties In this 
rent. Nearly lUl the surface ot Jamaica, therefore, ap- country should be permitted to continue, for any very 
pears to be occupied by private parties, and to be lengthened period, on tiieir present footing ; and even 
altogether under circumstances very different from what thoujA they were, the rapid increase in the imports of 
St was in Edwards’s time, .50 years ago. sugar from Hir ostau, which has all but boundless ca- 

Few estates comprise more than 1,200 acres ; and the pacities for iU prrrduction, will, it may be presumed, occa- 
receot emancipation of the slaves has tended to split the sion, in the'end, the abandonment of its culture in all 
laud into more minute divisions. The large estates, espe- the West Indi.m colonies that have not, like Cuba, and 
dally those on which sugar is grown, have been latterly perhaps Dcmerara, unusual facilities for its production. 

reduced to great difficulties for want of laliourers. On Commerce The history of the trade of Jamaica is 

some estates, on which 70 or 80 negro apprentices were for. not destitute of interest. For a long time alter we ob- 
inerly employed, not more than 10 or a do/.en can how bo tained possessifm of the island, in 165.5, the chief exports 
got to work regularly; and on other estates, prevhiusly were cocoa, hides, and Indigo. The wretched colonial 
wrought by about 200 hands, the ordinary number is said policy of .Spain had immersed Jamaica in sloth, poverty, 
to have dwindled down to 20 or 2.5. The negroes are and aecay; and even so late as 1772, the exports of sugar 
most anxious to become proprietors of land, which amounted to only 11,000 hhds. In 1774, they bad in- 
they accordingly purchase, In some parts, for 6/. an acre, creased to 78.000 hhds. of sugar, 26,000 puncheons of 
or thereby. They then devote the principal share of ru»n, and 6,547 bags of coffee. The American war was 
their attention to the culture of esculents and other very injurious to the W. Indian settlements, which may 
oecessaries on their own patch of ground, or raise arrow- be said to be still suffering from Its effects in the restric- 
root, ginger, &c., on speculation ; and work on the sugar tlons laid on the importation of food, lumber, &c, from the 
and other estates only when It suits thAI inclination U. States. The devastation of .St. Domingo by the revo- 
or convenience. Thus, in some districts, they will only lution of 1792, which in a few years annihilated a supply 
work the four first days of the week; and at critical of 115,000 hhds. of sugar, previously exported by that 

|>eriodsof the crops it is necessary to offer high bribes island to Europe, gave a corresponding stimulus to its cuh 

to get them to leave ^eir homes to a-sslst on other ture In Jamaica and elsewhere. I’he latter which, at an 
days tlian Friday and Saturday. In some di.stricts in the average of six years preceding 1799, had produced oim 

W. part of the island the wages of field labourers are 83,000 hhds., exported In 1801 and 1802 upwards of 286, hw 

Is. Hd. a day, cane cutters get 2s. Qd., and the mill-yard hhds., or 143,000 hhds a year 1 The same cause gave a si* 
people Zt. id, a day ; in other parts the wages are higher, milar stimulus to the growth of coffee, which has been in- 
but the above may perhaps be considered a fair ave- creased by the Increatlng demand for the article In Europe- 
rage for the island. Since their emancipation, the In 1 762 the ex port of coffee from Jamaica amounted to only 

blacks who were formerly provided with lodgings and a 60,000 lbs. ; in 1775 it amounted to 440,000 lbs. ; In *7^7 
piece of ground rent-free have had to pay rent for them ; had increased to 7,931,621 lbs. ; and In 1832 the 
and a good deal of dissatisfaction has arisen from theman- to England amounted to 19,31 1 ,000 lbs. The rise In tne 
ner In which thU rent has been charged under the new price of sugar, which so rapidly increased Its productm 
system. It is said to have been estimated, In many cases. In Jamaica, occasioned a similar though loss extcn.so ^ 
not according to the real worth of the premises, but ac- increase ^ Cuba. Porto Rico, Ac. ; and Its *«bs^ue ^ 
cording to the number of persons deriving subsistence cultivation In Braxil, Java, Louisiana, jn 

from the land, so that the man with the largest family Mauritius, and other colonies, occasioned a heavy 
became liable to the heaviest rent ! In order the better its price, which involved the Jamaica planters in 
to command the services of the occupiers, the planters distress. Notwithstanding a recent *‘*^‘y* nr 

refused at first to give them leases, and stipulated that to be little prospect of prices attaining their old lev 1 
they might be ejected even at a week’s notice. But of property In Jamaica being so valuable as 
this plan would seem to have defeated its own Vibject ; fact, as already stated, the presumption Is all tne m ^ 
both by m.iking the blacks inattentive to the culture of way : and an entire tevolution In the sugar trade m j- 
irrouods held on so precarious a tenure, and by making no distant period, be fairly anticipated# 
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_ 1 l^om vJamica to the United kingdom during each 






1837. 

18.38. 

" 1839. ■ 

Sugsr (aprcfijBm'-cwtw ' ' • 

Kum , , , gall*;. J 
Morassc* ■ ,,c«ru. - • 

Coltbe * lb*. . 

I'otton .1 -J V 

(iioKer ... CMrtf, . • . ■> 

P inento IM. •.' %> - - 

A 1 row root ' , 

Indigo '* > • '*1 

Huccadf* — » , - 

Logvvoexi tons - , 

iiy>6,i23 : 

aiiS,o*7 • 

' • ,25.4»3-, 

. 34, .I/O 
' . 8,1241 *1 

- — “y- — ^ 

! i, 448,765'^ 

•6.087 , 

,35,(563 


903,9.^3 
: 8,044,07.4 

K.X 

.. 9,9.'i0,679 

.')8,144 

2,086,107 

9U,4fi7 

80,^83 

u.7,m 

4.432 ■ 

1,05.3,V81 

2,.m>,7!iO 

21il 

12,493,746 
18,.\44 
8,849 
892, .'>5.3 
90,153 
38,023 
36,418 
4,816 

766j)78 

1,664,8.32 

9,423, 1’o? 
Il0»7e5 
6,06* 
1,071,503, 

89,970 

dMo 

28,401. 

6,908 


Account of the Value of the- different Kinds of Pro- 
visions imported into Jamaica during each ^f the Four. 
Years, ending with IftJlS, aud the first Half of 1839. 


,* rticles imported. 

.183.6. 

1 ' 1 

1856. 

1837. 1 1838. 

18.39: 
half of. 

Bicon, pork, and beef 

Hi'er. and ale 

lire id, butfer, & cheese 

Corn, and meal 

l-ish ... - 

I.ard ---- 

Livestock 

Kiev, Tegotables, &C. - 

Total 

X. 

.->4,476 
^17,994 
.30.651 
115,011 
U8,0t7 
6, .3681 
.681 j 
21,900' 

L. 

61,758 

n.Ti'i 

.60,073 

112,708 

117.829 

1 8,333 

[ 8'JO 

ll,736i 

[ 

74,36^) 

1 17,846 
' 53, *74! 
149,032 

1 68,072 
' 9, 199] 

i 1.3,725| 
1 77,215! 

1 f-. 

60,058 
26,251 
! 51,16.6 
131,416 
120.742 
7.261 
15,461 
27,137 

JL.- 
49,423 
1.3,3 VO 
30,149 
70,298 
59,991 
8,012 
4,460 
1.3,201 

367,028 387.979 463,322 439,531 1 

1 248.884 


The total value of the imports from the U. Kingdom 
amounted, in 1838, to 1,442,570/. The value of the 
exports lo Jamaica of late years has generally averaged 
1 ,(;00,(XK)/. a year, being more than half the total amount 
of the exports to the British W. 1. colonies. A con- 
siderable portion of the goods is, however, sent to 
Jamaica only as to an cnlrepoi, being sub.seouently 
exported to the Spanish main. The principal ports 
(all of which are free), are Kingston, Ports Boyal, and 
Morant, Black Biver, and Savanna-la- Mar on the S. 
roast; ana I>ucea and Moutego Bay, Falmouth, St. Ann, 
Ports MarU and Antonio, and Annotto Bay, on tl»e 
north. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties ; Middlesex in 
the centre, Surrey in the R., and Cornwall In the W. 
These are subdivided into 21 parishes, 9 of which arc 
comprised in the first, 7 in the second, and 5 in the third 
named co. St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town, is the 
seat of govemm?!it ; but Klng.ston is tlie largest town, 
and the real cap, of the island. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, nominated by the crown, aided 
by a council of 12 members, appointed in like manner, 
of which the lieut.-gov., chief justice, attorney-general, 
and the bishop, are members. Th«^JegisIative power is 
vested in a II. of Assembly, of 4-5 wems., 2 elected by 
every parish, and one by each of the chief towns, King- 
ston, Spanish Town, and Port Royal. All, male inha- 
bitants, of full age, and possessed of a freehold of 10/. 
per aim., may vote for representatives. The tatter 
oi'ght to possess an estate of 300/. a year, or personal 
property worth 1,000/, 'I’lie Assembly has all the pri- 
vileges of the British H. of C., and, like it, its ut- 
most duration is 7 years. Since 1728, the Assembly 
and Council have been the originators of all laws for 
tile government of the island ; the power of legislation 
having been then conferred upon the island, and a per- 
raanent revenue of 10,000/. a year guaranteed by it 
to the crown. The salary of the governor is 5,-500/. 
a year. Justice is administered in a supreme court, 
com[)osed of the chief justice, and 8 or 10 assistant 
Jiinges, which sits 3 times a year for 3 weeks at Spanish 
J own. Courts of Assise are holden 3 times a year in 
each county. Inferior courts of common pleas decide In 
fHu.ses to the value of 20/. with costs, and ordinary 
justices of the peace in those not above 40s. There are 
adiniraltv, and other special courts ; and the governor 
presides at a court of chancery, fr^ which appeal lies 
to the privy council. Since the emancipation of the 
slaves, courtt qf conciliation, similar to those established 
m Denmark (Vol. I. 089.) and some other countries, 
have been instituted In nume^s parishes : the blacks 
ate frequently members of these tribunals, and are 
thus accustomed to the discharge of some of the most 
mportant social duties. Submission lo their decl- 
course, optional ; but there, as elsewhere, 
hey ar^ usually acquiesced In. A Aew police force, 
400 constables, was established In 1840. 

nere are prisons and houses ofcorrectioinn each county 

d parish; but the system of prison discipline has 
lately, very lax and inefficient. An act 
island recently passed the 

usually amouati to about 8,000 
in and a militia of IV-oro 16,000 to 18,000 men ; 

bounrf » Matter body all the white males from 16 to 60 are 
d to serve. Tlie public expen^ture oo account of j 


tiie i^eliglous establishments amoipits to nearly 25,000/. a 
Vear ; ministers of other denominationB besides ^ ti\e 
church being salaried by the government. Jainaickis 
under a bishop with a salary of 4,0(K)/. a year, whose see 
extepds over thC3ahamas and Honduras. Nearly 1 5,000/ 
are sp^nt yearly on public instruction and charitable in 
stitutions. Education Je pretty widely difllised, except in 
I some parts towards tire E. end of the island. But tlibre 
■^and elsewhere numerous schools and churches have very 
recently been established ; and it is said that the eman- 
cipated blacks have not been slow to avail themselves 
qt the benefits resulting from the Institution of savings' 
banks. The press is free, and several able publications are 
issued. The public revenue and expenditure amount, at 
an average, to nearly .5(X),00('/. a year edch. The com- 

f xmsution money awarded to the iironrietors for the 
iberation of the slaves amounted to 6,161,927/., the ave- 
rage value of a slave from 1822 to 1830 having been. 
44/. 15s. 2ii. Within the present year the ordinary cur- 
rency of the United Kingdom has been adopted m Ja- 
maica. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1495, and 
was settled in 1503. It remained in the possession of 
Spain till 16.55, when it was conquered by the English, 
to whom it has since belonged. (Pari. Papers ; Ed- 
wards's Hist, oj the IVrst Indies, 8(c.) 

JANEIRO. .See Rio de Janeiro. 

JAPAN (EMPIRE OF), called Niphon by the .Tapa- 
nese, and Yang-hou by the C hinese ; an insular empire 
off the K. coast of Continental Asia, and opposite to 
the sea of Japan and the gulnh of Tartary and Corea, 
from which it is separated by Manchooria. It comprises 
five large, and a great number of small islands, lying 
between the 30th and .50th parallels of N.lat., and be- 
tween the 128th and 15l8t degrees of E. long. ; bounded 
N. by the sea of Okotsk and the independent part of the 
island or peninsula of Tarakai, or Karafio formerly 
known to English googniphers as Saghalien) ; K. by the 
N. Pacific Ocean ; S. by the eastern sea of the Chinese ; 
and W. by the sea of Japan, which communicates with 
tlie open ocean by the straits of I.a Perouso, Sangar, Ac., 
running between the difi'erent islands. Our knowledge 
of Japan is very unsatisfactory ; Dutch traders annually 
visit its only open port, Nangasaki ; and tlie Russians have 
acquired some slight acquaintance with the country ; but, 
though the talents of Kampfer Thunberg. Krusenstern, 
Siebold, Mcylan and Fischer, have been engaged in 
collecting materials for a good description of this very 
curious .and interesting country, the cautious and jealous 
policy of the Japanese government with respect to the 
admission of foreigners, (caused, as in China, by the at- 
tempts of Jesuit missionaries to Christianise the < onntry,) 
has hitherto, in a great measure, baffled the efforts of 
European inquirers into its internal arrangements and 
economy. The shoies of Japan are, likewise, either so 


approaeff 

coasts. It is necessary, therefore, to premise that the 
statements in this article, including the following table of 
the islands, &c., are to be regarded only as rude approxi- 
mations to the truth : — [I^ top of next page. 3 
Physical Geography. — Tlic three principal islands of 
Japan Proper, which alone have been explored bv Eu- 
ropeans, have a very uneven surface, few plains being of 
any great extent, and the hilly country extensive and of 
a rocky character. Niphon, the largest, longest, and 
best known of these islands, contains a regular mountain 
chain, running N.N.K., the highest summit of which, 
called I\tsi, Is, according to Slebold, upwards ol 12,000 ft. 
high, another also (Siro~Jama) reaching an elevation of 
8,000ft., and being covered with perpetual snow: the 
average height, liowever, is alleged to be so moderate, 
that the high ground generally admits of cultivation 
almost up to the dividing line of the watershed. The 
summits above named are active volcanoes, and many 
other hills emit either flames or smoke. Earthquakes 
are frequent, one In 1705 having destroyed nearly naif of 
Yede, and killed more than 100,000 of its Inhab. ; thermal 
and mineral springs also are of very frequent occurrence, 
so that, on the whole, the Islands of Japan may be con- 
sidered the seet of great volcanic movements, connected, 
F; 
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most probably, with those of KamlW'hatka, and the islands 
of Formosa and the Asiatic Archipelago, all of which be- 
long to a chain of heights almost as distinctly marked as the 
volcanic chain of America. The metallic riches of Japan 
are stated to be very great, comprising copper in suffi- 
ciently laree quantities for an extensive exportation, a 
considerable quantity of sulphur, some lead, tin and iron, 
and a little gold and silver, the mines of the last two 
being under the exclusive superintendance of the govern- 
ment. The rivers of Japan, though numerous, are not 
long, on account of the peculiar narrowness of all the 
islands : few of them are, navigable, and most might be 
characterised rather as torrents than rivers. The largest 
is the Yedo-gawa, in Niphon, rising in the large lake 
Oita, or Biwa-no-oumi, and emptying itself, afl«*r a pro- 
bable course of 60 or 80 m., into the harbour of Osaka. 
The lake Fakonee, S.W. of Yedo, is treated with super- 
stitious reverence by the natives. The climate In a 
country extending over so many parallels of lat. must, of 
course, vary extremely, the N . dependencies having a 
severely cold climate, while the S. parts of the empire are 
nearly as warm as the S. of France, though with a tem- 
perature considerably more variable, owing to their in- 
sular condition. In Kiu-siu and the S. parts of Niphon, 
as far K. as Yedo, the thermometer ratiges between 104*^ 
and 29° Fahr., 80° being the average he ight in the middle 
of summer, and 3.5° durmg the severest months of w inter. 
The winter cold, however, is much increased by the pre- 
valence of N. and N.E. winds ; and the summer boats of 
July and August are moderated by cooling breezes from 
the S. and S.E. Kain is very frequent, falling more or 
less on two-thirus of all the days In the year, but more 
•especially in June and July, which are the saioaki, or 
rainy months: hurricanes, also, and storms frequently 
occur, and are described as being very violent. {Thun- 
berg vol. iv. 68— 90. ; Siehold, vol. 1. p. 325.) 

Agriculture, — . Tillage is followed in Japan, not merely 
as a pursuit dictated by private interest, but also in 
obedience to a general and very peremptory law, which 
obliges all owners of land, under the penalty of con- 
fiscation, to keep their property in goo<i productive 
condition, and, therefore, able (for this is the secret 
reason of the regulaiiun) to pay a large land-tax to 
government or its officers. But, whatever may be the 
cause, the soil, though not naturally fertile, has been so 
much improv^ as to be rendered extremely productive. 
Few plants,. except on the hills, are found in a natural 
state i and the face of the country, even on the mountain 
sides (which are formed into terraces, as in some parts 
of Italy and Persia), is so diligently cultivated, that, as 
Thunherg observes, “ it would be difficult to find in the 
country a single nook of untitled land, even to the dry 
summits of the mountains and this is confirmed in all 
material respects by Siebold, one of the latest travellers in 
Japan. In the S. district^ce is raised in very large< 
quantities, as it forms a principal article of food with the 
inbab. ; but wheat is little grown, and held in tight esti- 
mation : barley, also buckwheat, a bean called daidson, 
and another, thesq;a dolichos (from which the well known 
**»oy** sauce is made), potatoes, melons, pumpkins, and 
cucumbers, are raised in great abundance ; and the fruit 


dried anchovies, and a liquor prcsstnl out of mustard-seed. 
Among trees, the Broussonetia papyrifera is culti- 
vated for its bark, which is converted into cloth and 
paper; and the varnish tree {Rhus vernix, and called 
ocrosinO‘ki by the natives,) for its gum, used in var- 
nishing wooden furniture ; the camphor laurel, also, 
the iron tree, the oak, fir, and cypress are common, 
and furnish products useful as well for home consump- 
tion as exportation. Of timber, however, there is an 
insufficiency, and supplies are obtained from the N. 
dependencies of Jesso and Saghalicn. The plants, a 
great number of which are described by Siebold in his 
review of the climatf^and vegetables of Japan (vol. i. 
pp. 280 — 292.), are extremely beautiful, and many of 
them, as the Ctcrodendron^ Camelia, and Pyrut^ nave 
been naturalised in England ; and (here is nttle doubt, 
the climate being so similar to ours, that numerous 
other specimens from the Japanese Flora may be intro- 
duce<l. 

Ciittle and other Animals — Pasturage in a country in- 
habited by a people eating scarcely any animal food except 
fish, and so well supplied with cotton and silk that they 
feel no want of wool for the maniifarturc of clothes, 
must necessarily be very unimportant. Buffaloes and 
oxen arc not numerous, and are used only for draught 
labour, and there are but few sheep, the progeny of a 
breed introduced by the Dutch soon after their settle- 
ment in Japan : the horses arc of inferior size, and are 
only used by the nobility ; there arc neither mules nor 
asses, and pigs are found only in the neighbourhood of 
Nangasaki. Dogs are common, and are considered sacred 
animals, in consequence of the favour which they enjoyed 
[ from one of the Mikados or supreme emperors ; and cats 
are everf more e^J^med, if possible, by the Japanese 
ladies than by the venerable sninsters oi Great Britain. 

I Among the wild animals, may be enumerated bears, wild 
I boars, foxes, w ild dogs, deer, monkeys, hares, rats, mice, 
and two small animals of the weasel kind peculiar'to the 
country, and called the itutx and tin. Birds are nu- 
merous and of many varieties : falcons are highly valued, 
and pelicans, cranes, and herons arc considered useful in 
destroying vermin and insects that are injurious to the 
interests of agrictilture : the pheasants, ducks, and wild 
geese have splendid plumage ; besides wljicb there is a 
great variety of tea), storks, pigeons, ravens, larks, and 
other small birds. The common crow, however, and the 
parrot, have never yet been found in Japan. Among 
reptiles, snakes are not unfrequent, especially in the N. 
part of Niphon, and one variety, the Ouvahamiy is of 
enormous size : tortoises also and lizards are of common 
occurrence ; and the islands, particularly towards the S,, 
abound with noxious insects, scorpions, centipedes, white 
ants, &c. An apterous phosphoric insect (Lampyrisja- 
powi'co) deserves notice as being similar in its habits to 
the fire-fly of America, but of an entirely different genus. 
The seas contain la|ge quantities of fish, affording a main 
article of fond to th^nhabitants, and giving employment 
to “ entire villages ” of fishermen. The salmon, herring, 
cuttle-fish {Sepia octopodia), eel, perch {Sciana Japonica 
&Tni Callionyrnus japomfewt), with many others, are 
caught in great quantities : oysters, also, of a peculiar and 


mulberry (the last of which is carefully reared for silk almost exclusively as food by many of the j>oor Inhabu- 
worras), are both plentiful and highly productive. Ginger ants about Yedo, where the fisheries lie. Whales and 
and pepper are the chief spice plants. Cotton is cultivated I narwhals frequently visit the coast, and are caught by 
la considerable quantities, and tobaccoffntroduced by the harpooning; the flesh is eaten, the whalebone serves 
Jesuits, is very g<merally raised in the 8. islands. The various purposes, and ambergris is extracted from the 
grand object of cultivation, however, next to rice, is the entrails. {Thuriherg, vul. Hi. 357. adflnemi Siebold., 
tea-plant, brought herefrom China in the 9th century, passim.) 

Not only are there large tea-plautations, with dyeing- Manufactures. — Tht industry of the Japanese will 
bouses, Ac. ; but every hedge on every farm consists of bear to be compared with that of the Hindoos, or even 
the tea-plant, and furnishes the drlna of the fanner’s Chinese. The artificers in copptT, iron, and steel, have 
family and labmuers. The finer sorts demand extreme a high character, the swords of Ju>an rank second 
CMTU in their ciiittvatbn : tbe^plaDU thrive best on well, only to those made in Khorassan. ’Telescopes, ther- 
wetered hiil-sides, and they are said to bo manured with mometers, watches and clocks, of good qualHy, are con- 
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structed at N^ngasaki ; and If the description of Mey- 
lan In his excellent work on Japan, of a very curious 
and complicated clock, may be credited, some of the 
workmen possess a very high degree of mechanical inge- 
nuity. Oluss is made ; but the natives are not acquainted 
with the art of glass-blowing. Printing was introduced 
in the 13th century, and is conducted, as in China, by 
means of wooden blocks : engravings also are made, but 
in a very clumsy manner. Silk and cotton fabrics, of 
pood quali^, are manufactured In qu^mtities almost 
sutiirient for the consumption of the population. 
Porcelain, more highly esteemed even tlian that of 
(Ihina, is formed from two peculiar kinds of earth, 
called kaslin and petunsee. The art of lacquering 
furniture with gold, silver, and various pigments, the 
secret of which was till lately almost exclusively con- 
flncii to the Japanese, and hence cdled “japanning,” is 
practised with great success ; and the 8|)ecimen8 that 
nave reached Europe, and are now deposited, witli many 
other curiosities, in the Royal Museum at the Hague, 
exreeu in excellence every other sort of japanned wares, 
thniigh Meylan informs us that in the country they 
would only be esteemed second-rate. The process Is 
extremely tedious, and the gum reoulres long pre- 
paration for its conversion Into varnish. Five coats, 
at least, are successively applied, and when dry, rubbed 
down and polished with stone ; many of the more 
costly specimens, are inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
Good paper i.s nnade from the maceration of the mul- 
herry and other barks, the fibres of which are used 
in the manufacture of cordage. The art of build- 
ing houses is little understood: they are almost uni- 
versally constructed of timber, covered on the outside 
with plaster, and the insides consist usually of two 
stories, each of wiiich, when divided, is parted otf into 
close rooms by flimsy paper partitions, adorned, or 
rather disfigured, with garish and bold paintings. Of 
ghip-ouiiding and navigation the Japanese have a very 
slight knowledge ; and that is prevented from in- 
creasing by a law, which compels the people to build 
their ships in a particular fa.shion, somewhat similar 
to that of the Chinese junks. They are made of cedar, 
fir, or camphor-wood, and the merchant-vessels aver- 
age about 70 ft. in length, by 120 or 24 ft. in breadth, 
tljflr burden varying from 100 to 150 tons. Great 
numbers of ships are employed in trading with the 
(lilTerent ports of the empire (the principal of which 
are Yedo, Suseki, Isinomaki, Saga, or Sakai, and Nan- 
ga«:iki), and many others besides are engaged in fishing; 
i>iit it is manifest from their construction, (as seen in 
the plates accompanying Slebold’s work,) that both 
liulk and rigging are wholly unfit for sea-navigation. 

( i. 218-220.) 

Trade and Commerce.— .The Internal trade of J.ipan 
is very extensive, and a variety of rctwlations are in 
force, the object of which is to protect^nd encounige 
home iiidusti^. The prices of goods are not enhanced 
hy imposts oi any kind; and communication between the 
KrciU markets and all parts of the empire is facilitated 
hy numerous coasting vessels and well maintained roads. 
'Uie shops and markets, especially in Yedo, Miako, and 
ly ingasaki, are well provided with almost every descrip- 
tion of agricultural and manufactured produce, and the 
fairs are crowded with people from the most dis- 
t mt parts of the country. Accounts also arc published, 
•'■''ni time to time, of the general state of trade and agri- 
culture, and of the prices ciurent for the chief articles of 
ftamc at the trading towns of Yedo, Miako, Osaka, and 
> Hnonoseki on the island of Niphon, Sanga, Kokoura, 
ftml Nangasaki in Khu-siu, Tosa in Slkokf, and Mats- 
in Jesso. Foreign commerce, however, so far 
mm being encouraged, is vigorously opposed by the 
Kovernrnpnt, In consequence of the attempts of the 
vsmt missionaries to Christianise the people. An 
puhlished in 1637, and still In force, makes it a 
pnf f 1 for the natives to travel into dther 

"'1"'®'*; and their seamen even, when accidentally cast 
•chores, are, on their returti, subjected to 
examination, and sometimes tedious impri- 
purify them from the supposed pollution 
abroad. The Dutch, who were the first 
muted to visit the empire after the expulsion of the 
earliest factory on the island of 
rero!.?.’ . ''^•re removed, in 1641, by the em- 

Nangasaki, where. In common with the 
^**^nese, they are allowed to bring their 
comPAo'i number of vessels allowed to 

warp* quantity of each desc^ption of 

In thV "e •trlctly defined ; and thf residents 

’’nmedkiary ilT®. restricted to W only. The ships, 
the arrival, are minutely searched, and 

smlufii.H during their stiw in port, completely 

close ^^® ”®t>res, on the small Island of Djesima, 

*=<^n(iuctp,/K "f*"**®!*!** All the busineii transactions are 
vesiH,”^ ,1® who also unload and re-load 


tenfipnt of 


ine Dutcli factory it obliged to send valuable 


presents, or rather tribute, to the sjogfin, and, once In 
four years, ho makes an oflficial visit to Yedo wfth great 
pomp, and gifts of more than usual value, costing with 
the journey about 3,000/. The Imports comprise raw 
silk, woollen, cotton, and linen cloths of various kinds, 
sugar, dye-woods, seal-skins, pepper, and other spices, 

J luicksilver, tin and iron, cinnabar, glass-wares, &c. 
rom the Dutch, and silk, tea, sugar, dried fish, and 
whale oil from the (Chinese : the exports consist chiefly 
of copper Ingots (forming about O-loths of the whole), 
camphor, and, to a smaller extent, of silk fabrics, lacquered 
wares, porcelain, soja-dolichos, &c. (Hogendorp, Coup 
d'(Eil sur Vl&le de Java rt V ArchipeL des Indrs, p. 385— , 
400. ; Siebold, I, ch. 2. and 3. ; Thunherc, ili. 82 — 98.) 

Accounts are kept in thails, each of which is equivalent 
to Dutch florins, or 6i. lOrf. Kng. money, and the thall 
is composed of 10 mas, and the mas of \0 condorina. The 
gold coins are the itxih, worth 15 mas (or 8a'. 9rf. ), the ko- 
hang, equal to 64 mas (]/. Is. Ad.), and the o5o« valued at 
8 kobangs. Large payments, however, arc most commonly 
made in silver ingots of i^xed weight and value. The 
standard of weight is tlieJrapannse ptccul, equal to 130*9 
English lbs. avoirdupois, atul divided mto 100 cattyg 
and 1,600 talcs. The measure of length is the tattamy^ 
equivalent to 6 ft. 4 in, English ; but roatl distance is 
reckoned by ri, or Japanese leagues, about 30 of which, 
according to Siebold (vol. i. p. 209.), go to a degree of 
latitude. {Balbi.) 

Government and Lates The government of Japan is 

an hereditary, absolute monarchy, I'he supreme power 
was originally vested in an ecclesiastical emperor, called 
Dairt~sama, or Mikado * j but in 1 583 Joritomo, the cmpe» 
ror’s SjSgun, or military commander, usurped the chief 
civil power, and from that time to tlie present, notwith- 
standing its acknowledged illegality, the mikado, who is 
the only real emperor, has been a mere puppet-king, ia 
a state of dependence on his sjogun, his first officer, 
and the military chief of the empire. All enactments, how- 
ever, must have the sanction of the emperor before they 
have legal force ; he alone confers honorary distinctions on 
the sjogun and the nobility, and he has the entire siiper- 
intcmlcnce of religious afl'airs and education. Any fur- 
ther connexion with sublunary affairs, would, it is sup- 

f m.sed, degratie the Son of neuven, and profane his 
loly character. Hi.s court is at Miako, where ho lives 
secluded in a large palace, and surrounded by nu- 
merous officers, who treat him with almost divine 
honours. His person is considered too sacred to be 
exposed to the air, and the rays of the sun, and still 
less to tin* vl(‘w of his subjects ; and he is conse- 
quently confitud w ithin his palace : his hair, nails, 
and board are not cleaned or cut by daylight, these 
operations being always jierformed when he is asleep; 
he never eats twice off the same plate, nor uses any 
vessel a second time ; and tliey are invariably broken 
to prevent them from falling into unhaltowcm hands. 
The mikado’s finances, however, are now restricted 
to the taxes collected from Miako and the surrounding 
territory, certain revenues from the treasury of the 
sjogftn, and the fees paid on the admission to honourable 
dignities and offices. His income, indeed, is so small, 
and the number of his dependents so great, tliar. he may 
truly be said to live in splendid porerty. The sjogfin 
who has, as has been seen, usurped ail the substantial 
power, holds his court at Yedo, and exercises entire au- 
thority over the lives and property of the natives, con- 
trolled only by the laws enacted by former emficrors, 
and which admit of little change. To him, also, directly 
belongs the local government of the five great towns, Yedo, 
Miako^ Osaka, Sakai, and Nagasaki. The country is di- 
vided into 8 districts, which are subdivided into 68 pro- 
vinces, and fcese again into 664 counties : the provs. are 
governed by princes called duimio, or high-named ; and 
under them are governors of districts, called siomio, or 
weil-named. The daimios are appointed by tlie sjogftn, to 
whom they arc accountable, with hostages for the proper 
exercise of their authority. Imey are entitled to the 
revenues of their respective provs., which enable them, 
besides maintaining tnelr state and dignity, to keep an 
armed force for the preservation of order, and to make 
outlays In repairing roads, and other public works. They 
reside usually in large towns, either maritime or situated 
on rivers, and their castles are defended by strong 
gates and lofty towers. Once a year, in token of sub- 
jection, they repair to the sjogOn’s court, at Yedo, 
attended by numerous and splendid retinues, and bearing 
valuable presents, annstituUng a main portion of his 
yearly revenues. The executive department is confided 
to seven ministers, who undertake severally the depart- 
ments of internal economy and finance, commerce and 
navigation, public works, police, civil and criminal legis- 
lation, war and religion. The supremo Judicial council, 
called gorondje, is composed of 6 daimios, who assist tbo 

S Th« nstn* tkttA U by ioine writers spplkd to »h* emperor ; but 
this is Incorrect, for the tfolrf Is simply the unn i«>r the ouurt of the 
Mikado, who U hence called Ddiri soma iU4rd or the daM). 
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kulio^ it hit ob ^li^ot)v6fl^ees {.and a leoate 

of It,4a&mot .<2r i^bles forma a subordinate. coort* that 
laiei of civil thd criminal cases. 

The laWa <rf‘ ^e tevere, najr, even yindtctivo and 
•anguinarv: flues /U’e th>ld6m imposed, and exile to the 
]^nai lettlemeut ol'^Vi/Vsr-<*/*-s//w/^ t inflicted on the no- 
bles), banlshmet:t, huprisomneiVt, lortui e, and death by 
de:’apftation, or Impaling on a cross, are the ordinary pe 
naltles of crime, the aijades of whK h are little distin. 
guishcd. It frequently happens, also, that the courts 
visit with puni.'.hmcnt not mily the di linquents them- 
selves, but their relatives and dependents, and even 
Strangers who have ac*cidentaMy been spectators of their 
crimes ; and hence, the remarks of Montesquieu on the 
spirit of the Japanese laws are by no means incorrect: — 

Ces lot's, qui we trouvrni point d'innocens Id oil il peut 
y avoir un coupable, sont faiiespour quo tons Ics hammes 
ie rn^ent l^s uns drs autrrs, pour que chacun recherche 
la coHduite de chacun, pour qu'U en soil I' inspecteur et le 
jugc. Mais ct'S gens opinidtres, capricieux, deteemirUx, 
bix I r res, qui bravent tons les perils et tons les malheurs, 

Sont-iU corrigis ou arritis la vue continuelle des 
supplires et ne s'u familinrisent pas? Cn ligisluteur 
sage auroit cheren^ d ramener les esprits par un juste 
temperament de peines et dc riatmpenses, Ac. . . . Mais le 
despotisme ne connoit pas ces ressorts, u ne tnene pas 
par ces voies ; il pent abuser de lui ; mais e'est tout ce 
qu'il pent faire. Au .Tapon it a fait un ejfart, il 
est dceenu plus cruel que lui-mime. ( Esprit des Lois, 
book vj. eh. 13 .) The prisons are gloomy and horrid 
abodes, rontaining place.s for torture and private execu- 
tions, besides numerous cells for solitary confinement. 

The police is extremely strict, and in the large towns 
each street has a chief officer, called the ottona, who is 
responsible for the maintenance of order, the pani**hment 
of delinquents, and the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths ; besides these, four superintendents regulate 
the economy of the towns, and rigorously punish, often 
with death, the most trifling infr;iction of public order or 
peace, information of which is obtained by an established 
system of espionage. 

Revenues. — The public revenues are derived from 
taxes on land and houses. The land is assumed to be 
the property of the state, and is rated acctirding to the 
class of soil to' which it belongs ; the rate being 
said always to exceed 4 and often | of the pr^aiuce; but 
it is difficult to believe that so heavy a tax can be col- 
lected. Tenants negl“Cting the proper cultivation of 
their land are punished by ejectment. Houses are rated 
according to the extent* of street frontage, and the 
amount in which the holders are mulcted is greatly in- 
creased by forced presents to the civil oflicers, and dues 
for maintaining the temples and idols. 'I’lie amount of 
the knbo’s revenues cannot be dsc<‘rtaine(l ; but it may 
be inferred that the land-tax, and the contributions from 
the daimios, w ho farm the taxes of their 6S provs., must 


form a pretty large privy purse 

Armed Force. — The army in time of peace consists of 

100.000 infantry, and 20,000 ravalr} ; the force during war 
being increased by levies from tlie different provs. to 

400.000 infantry, and Hi.OoO cavalry. The arms used by 

the infantry arc the musket, pike, bow, .sabre, and dag- 
ger ; those of the mounted troofis being the lance, sabre, 
and pistol. 'I'he artillen’ is confined to a few brass can- 
non and light pieces. The generals have no permanent 
office, but, in case of war or disturbance, are appointed by 
the sjogftn and princes. Discipline and fortifications are 
little understood ; and their batteries consist usually of a 
few odd-looking walls, raised without either order or 
apparent object Japan, though an insular dominion, has 
no navy whatever ; the ships, such as they are, being 
wholly used in trade. *, 

Religion — The form of religious worship in Japan, 
•specially the old form, has no rcsembl.ance whatever to 
any of the contemporary (’binese fonns : the early in- 
hahs. of Japan baa a peculiar form, which, )>elng re- 
spected as that of their incestors, has maintained itself to 
tnis day, as well in the hut of the peasant as In the palace 
of the <iairJ. Being generally liked, it is not only tolo- 
rat<Ki, but even protected and venerated by government ; 
even at the present time, it might have been the positive 
reli^on of the Japanese, if political causes had not ob- 
ligm the subjects openly to acknowledge one of the sects 
of Buddh. The doctrines, views, and interpretations 
'of the ancient rites of the Japanese worship are in no 
essential points similar to those of Buddh ; and though 
by contact of 1,000 years, they appear to have more or 
less amalgHmated, yet they arc kept rigorously distinct by 
Japanese* theoiogiaas. The old relJ^on is the Sin-siu 
(lit. faith in Cods), or, according to Slebold, the KamU 
no-mitsi, or way to the kami, or gods, the other being 
a modern Chinese term for it. T^ls sect regards the 
founders of the empire to be sprung from Ten-syoo- 
dai-xin*, the supreme deity, and to have descended 
* Tbi« Deity, however, though practically coiuklored as t spreme. 
If only the des^dantof moca ancient gods, tnemoM remote of w»Mim 


flrom heavep upon the Japanese land ; and their title 
2 V»-«t' is a recognition or their divine origin. The 
vace is never extliict ; for in case of a failure In the 
succession, a descendant is supposed to be sent from 
heaven (though iu fact privately selected by the emperor 
from the families of the nobles) to the childless teii-zi. 
The spirit of their ruler is Immortal, and this also con- 
tirms the filth of the people in the immortality of the 
soul, in connection with which they also believe in 
a future retribution of their good and evil deeds 
during life on earth. Their paradise is called Takama- 
kahava, and their hell Nc-no-kuni. The supremo Deity 
is too great to be addressed in prayer, sAve through 
the mediation of the Mikado, the Son of Heaven, or 
of inferior spirits called kami, of which 41)2 were l>orn 
spirits, and 2 ,G 40 are canonised mortals. For thebo 
lumi, who seem to be regarded somewh.nt like ilio 
saints of the llomish calcnd.ir, as intercessors with God, 
tempies are specially erectinl ; and in every Japanc.so 
dwelling is a kind oforatory, in which the natives morning 
and evening, offer their prayers to the supreme Deity. 
Large gates and triumphal arches lead to the temples, 
which, with the dwellings of the priests and other build- 
ings, frequently form extensive and stately editiees. 
Various eatables are offered as sacrifices to the kami, and 
anciently even human victims were immolated to recon- 
cile the hostility of evil spirits. The priests of this scit 
are allowcni to marry. 

The Buddhist form of worship is supposed to have been 
introduced from China, through Corea, in the bth cen- 
tury of the Christian seraj and the dogmas of lliat reli- 
gion are divided into a higher and lower doctrine of 
faith. According to Uie first, man derives his orifjin 
from nothing, ana therefore has no evil in himself; tin* 
impressions of the material world bringing out the evil m 
him, and fostering its growth. I'his evil is to be count ;r. 
acted by following the bent of the soul, within which h 
neither more nor less than the Deity guiding our actiori<i. 
'Fhe human body having sprung from nothing, will, after 
death, return to nothing : but the soul survives, that . f 
the wicked floating eternally In the void of space, witilc 
that of the good w ill repose in the palace of the Deity, 
whence, if the denizens of this lower world should ever 
need the aid of a virtuous man, it will be sent from 
heaven to occupy another body. From this curious view 
of the Esoteric doctrine of the priests, let us turn to the 
more popular and practical tenets of the i>eople. "On 
the other side (1. e. in the other world), before the gre.it 
judge F.maoo, stands a large mirror, in which the aeiUmi 
of ail mankind are imaged forth. Near this mirror stand 
two spirits, who observe and report the deeds of every 
person, and a third records them in a hook, by which the 
souls of the dead will ultimately be judged, and, accord- 
ing t:i their sentence, sent to their places of rewards and 
punishments. the saving deity, Is the god of 

paraiiise; and^he way to ensure a journey on the Go 
kurak, or road to paradise (one only out of six to with h 
departed spirits may be sent), is an obedience to tive 
commandments — viz. not to lie, not to commit adultery, 
not to kill any living creature, notrto get drunk, ami not 
to steal. One of the roads for the dead is Tsikusi/o, the 
road to the hell of animals ; and hence the liud<lhi'its »» 
Japan believe in th.e transmigration of souls into animals 
as well as men 

Of the religion of Buddh, as now professed, there are 
many ramifications, and much superstition prcvaib. 
Jammabos, or monks of the mountain, live a scciuiivd 
and aK'etic life; and blind monks, who deprive tlntn- 
selves of sight that they may not behold the vice aromiJ 
them, are very common throughout Japan. Occasional y. 
in pursuance of vows, men are met running ah))ut tiie 
streets entirely naked, on a round of vi*its to dincrHii 
temples ; multitudes of religious beggars also are to l e 
seen with shaven heads; and singing girls, in thoassuim 
habit of nuns, procure from the rich considerable sum • 
The sect of Syuntoo, which professes the rooraliiy f 
fiK'ius, is quite separate from any of the creeds 
described, and has existed in Japan since a. d. .W. D*'r , 
as In (Utina, its only object is the Inculcation of a 'i * 
tuous life in this world, without reference to an 
state of existence. ( The above account of the ‘ribgton u 
the Japanese is chiefiy taken from Dr. Burger s P‘f ' 
in the Chinese Repetsitory for Nov. but IM 
ments are confirmed in every important point by 0 /'• 
vote English authority.) ^ „ ,,.1, 

Population, Manners, kc.">»T}Mt pop. of has 

been variously stated : but no estimat« yjrt put 
the slightest pretension to accuracy. The most 
derate enimate, however, fixes It at rather Le 
fio millions, exclusive of the inbab. the 

dependencies. They are divided into eight 
princes, nobles, priests, soldiers, dvil 
artisans, and labourers either agricultural or otn.- 
the caste system is strictly pursued, and each fon 
employment of his fathers, whatever Ws -01,. 

be for a different pursuit. The sM 

sidered, appear to a mixed breed trf Monf®*** 
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Malay blood, though they regard themselt^t at abori- 
gines. They are, in general, well made, active, and 
supple, having yellow complexions, small deeply set eyes, 
short flattish noses, broad heads, and thick black hair, 
which, however, is not allowed to be worn except on the 
crown, the sides of the head being kept constantly 
shaved. The dress of the Japanese consists of several 
lo<»se silken or cotton robes, worn over each other, the 
family arms being usually worked into the back and 
breast of that which covers the rest. To tiiese is added, 
on state occasions, a robe of ceremony ; and the higher 
classes wear with it a sort of trousers called hakkama 
^resembling a full-plalted petticoat drawn up between 
the legs), with one or more swords, according to the rank 
of the parties. The lower orders are proriibited from 
wearing swords. The men shave the front and crown of 
the head, the rest being gathered and formed into a tuft, 
covering the bald part; the women, on the contrary, 
wear their hair long, and arranged in the form of a 
turban, stuck full of pieces of higlily polished tortoise- 
shell . and they paint their faces red and white, and stain 
their lips purple, and their teeth black. Hats arc worn 
only in rainy weather ; but the fan is an indispensable 
appendage to alt classes of the Japanese. Their gait is 
awkward, owing partly to their clumsy shoes ; but that 
of the women is the worst, in consequence of their prac- 
tice of so tightly bandaging the hips, as to turn their feet 
inwards. On the other hand, they do not deform them- 
selves by confining their feet in tight shoes, like the 
Chinese. Polygamy is not practised even by the nobles, 
and far more freedom is permitted to the female sex 
than in China : many are well educated, and almost all 
play on musical instruments. Concubines are kept in 
numbers, varying according to the means of the owner ; 
but they hold a rank n uch inferior to that of wives : 
prostitutes are found in every town in greater numlters 
than in any country of Asia, except Hindostan ; and so 
little discredit is attached to their profession, that they 
are visited by married females ; and received back with- 
out remaik into respectable society. 

Kespecting the moral condition of a peojde so little 
known, it would be rash to venture any remarks. 
They are alleged, by Sielgdd and otliers to be intelli- 

{ jent, and desirous of increasing their knowle<ige by 
nquiries ; they study medicine and astronomy, ;«kI their 
observations are as correctly made a.s their rude instru- 
ments will allow. Almanacks are compiled at Miako, the 
great centre of the national science and literature. The 
history of Japan.hasbeen written with great care by some of 
its le.\rned writers ; and their works on botany and zoology 
contain good descriptions and tolerable engravings of the 
plants and animals Indigenous to their islands. Poetry, 
also, is cultivated, and there is a prevalent taste for music. 
The Japanese language has no relation to the Chinese, 
nor, indeed, to any known Asiatic l^inguage, except (iiat 
of the Ainos, who inhabit Jesso and rarakai. Klaproth, 
in his Recherchfs Asiatiquet, Siebold in his Travtls^ A.de 
Heinusat in his Illusirationa qf the Japam se Language, 
and Meylan in his able work on Japan, present some 
curious details, the exhihitioo of which does not fall 
within the province of this Dictionary. It is a poly- 
syllabic language, has an alphabet of 47 letters, and 
is written in four different sets of characters, one of 
which (the katak ana) is used exclusively by the males, 
while another fthe hiragana) is appropriat(;d to the fe- 
males. The Chinese character also is in use among the 
learned. i 


History — Mareo Polo was the first to make known to 
Europeans the existence of a country calli d by him Z/- 
but since proved to be identical with Jajtan. In 
J«m 2, Mendez-Pinto, a Portuguese, was cast by storm on 
these shores, and a Portuguese settlement from Malarca 
was soon after made at Nagasaki, the commercial rela- 
of which, with the inhab., were very considerable 
and highly lucrative to the settlers, till the interference, 
m 1585, of Jesuit missionaries with the religious pro- 
lession of the inhab., led to the persecution and final 
?.*Polsion of the traders. The Dutch soon afterwards 
ti” II '*^*^*' i**^®*^^ difficulty, prevailed on the Japanese 
*'‘ow them to trade on condition of not interfering 
in the national religion ; iiui the vexatious and har- 
^^PRulationi by which the trade is obstructed, 
nu the very limited extent allowed to it, make it a mat- 
bv fK ^i‘®***o*' far the factory should be kept up 
Eiiuch government. The nussiaus tried, some 
Li ®»tkbll8h commercial relations with J3p.iii ; 

oriioV' 1 *^ proposals were declined, and the envoys were 
hlstnrv f return on pain of doutli. The Internal 
thai Japan is almost unknown ; and die statements 
othi.r. reached us through Kampfer, Thunberg, and 
( louse to be admitted as authentic history. 

ou Japan, voU iii. andiv.tias- 
il au Japan (French edit.), vofs. I. 

^ Janln qf Japan , K'dmpfer*t Hist, 
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JAROSI.AV1., dk tABOSAv. 4 la 
EiM'ot>ft,.cbiefly b^tweed tnp Ii7th orlat., 

and the 38th and 42d of having JPT. Novoimrod and 
Vologda, E. KoftroiDai S. ■Vladlpilr,^and W. Tver. 
Length, N. to S., about'l60 'm; ; gfhatest breadth nearly 
the same. Area estimated at about 1«,8(10 sq. m. (Xehnitz^ 
Icr.) Pop. (1838), 9l6,0b0. Surfac^ almost wholly flat, 
in some parts marshy, ahi! in general orjjy moderately 
fertile. The'Wolga traverses this government in its 
centre ; the other chief rivers are its tributaries the 
Mologa. Sclieksna, all which have, more or less, 
an E. direction. The lake of Kostof, in the S., is 8 m. 
long by 6 broad, and there are nearly 40 other lakes 
of less size. Rye, barley, wheat, oats, peas, Ac., are 
grown, and Schnitzler estimates the annual produce of 
corn at about 3 millions of chetwerts : a quantity insuffi- 
cient for the inhab., who ar^ partly supplied from tlio 
adjacent provinces by means of the Wolga. Its hemp 
and flax are excellent, and cherry and apple orchards 
are numerous. The gardeners ot Jarosiavl and Hostof 
are famed throughout Russia, and many are met with 
at Petersburg. Timb^ is rather scarce. The rearing 
of live-stock, excepting horses, is little pursued ; but 
the fisheries in the Wolga are important. This govern- 
ment is, however, more noted for its manufacturing than 
its rural industry. In 1830, there were 105 factories, 
employing 7,970 hands, chiefly in the towns of Jarosiavl, 
Rostot, and Ouglitch. Linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs, 
leather, silk, paper, hardware, and tobacco are the prin- 
cipal manufactures: but, independently of the hands 
above mentioned, the peasants are almost every where 
partially occupied with weaving stockings and other 
fabrics, and making gloves, hats, harness, wooden shoes, 
and various rural implements. Commerce is facilitated 
by several navigable rivers and good roads. 

Jarosiavl is subdivided into ten districts ; chief towns 
Jarosiavl, Rostof, and Ouglitch. Its pop. is Hussian ; 
and the women are proverbial (among Russians) for 
their beauty. Only about l-17lh part of the inhabs. re- 
side in towns. In respect of education, the gov. is com- 
prised under the div. of Moscow; and, in 1832, had 19 
public scliouls, and 1,141 scholars, besides 9 ecclesiastical 
seminaries, with 1,607 students. 

Jauosi.avl, a city of European Russia, rap. of the 
above gov., and of a circ. of same name, on the Wolga, • 
at the mouth of the Kotorosth, 212 m. N.E. Moscow j 
lat. 570 37' 30", long. 40^ 1(/. Pop. (1832), 23,856. It is 
well built, tliough mostly of wood ; and is defended by a 
fort at the confluence of the two rivers. In its broaffmain 
street, wiiich is ornamented with trees, are many hand- 
some stone houses ; and 3 convents and numerous enurrhes 
contribute to give Jarosiavl an imposing appearance. 

1 he Drmidoff lyceuin in this city, founded in 1803, has 
a good library, a caliinet of natural history, a chemical 
laboratory, and printing-press, and ranks immi*dialcly 
alter tlie Russian universities. It was originally endowed 
with lands, to which 3,,578 serfs were attached, and with 
a capital of 100, (M)0 silver roubles ; since which it has re- 
ceived otlier valuable bem factions, I'he same educational 
course is pursued as in the universities, and lasts three 
years. The establishment is placed under a lay-director 
and an ecclesiastic, and has 8 professors, 2 readers, and 40 
pensionary students. Jarosiavl has also an ecclesiastical 
seminary, with 6(0 students. A large stone ext hange 
{(Josiinoi dvor), an hosjiital, foundling asylum, house of 
corrt'ctlon. and 2 workhouses, arc the other chief public 
etiifircs. 'I’liis city is the residence of a governor, and 
the see of an archbishop. It has about 40 different fac- 
tories, including 3 of cotton, 4 of linen, and 2 of silk 
fabrics, 8 tanneries, and several tobacco, hardware, and 
paper-makiiig establishments. Its leather and talde linen 
arc mOt^ esteemed. The position of Jarosiavl on the 
Wolga TOntributes to promote its commerce, which i» 
very considerable. Its manufactures are sent to Mos- 
cow and Petersburg, and a great many are sold at 
the fair of Markarief. Two annual fairs arc held in Ja- 
roslavl. . 

This is a city of consideranle antiquity, being founded 
in 1025 by tiie famous Jaroslav, son of Vladimir the 
(Ireat, who annexed it to the principality of Rostov. It 
fell under the dukes of Moscow, in 1426. Peter the 
Great was the first to give it commercial im{>ortance, by 
establishing its linen manufactures, since which its 
prosperity has been progressive. (Schnitzler, Diet. 

J^ilOSLA W or JAROSI.AU, a town of the Austrian 
empire, Galicia, circ. Przcmlsl, on the San, a tributary 
of the Vistula, 16 in. N.N.VV. the town of Prtemisf. 
Pop. (18.38) 7,964, among whom are many Jews. It has 
a castle belonging to Prince Czartorinsky, a cathedral, 
and. several other chuiches, a hla;h school and girls’ 
school, and manufactures of woollen and linen cloths, 
rosoglio, and wax candles. It has an extensive trade in 
those goods, and in wooden wares, honey, bleached wax. 
flax, and Hungarian wines, con.dueraMe quantities of all 
which are sent to Dantsic, though less than formerly. 
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It has some rather large fairs ; the principal is that 
holden on the 15th of Aug. iBerghaus ; StHn ; Orsterr. 
Kai.Encvc.) 

JASSY Jassiorium Mnnicipintn), a town of Mou 
daWa, of which it is the cap., on the Baglui, a tributary of 
the Pruth, about 120 m. N. N W. Gahu x, and ISO m. 
W N.W. Odessa, lat. 47° 8* 30" N.. long. 27*^ 15" E. 

The pop., which is vaguely said to nave once amounted 
to 80,000, and during the present century to 30,000, has 
been reduced, by war, pestilence, and fire, to less than 
20,000. It Is situated in a fertile country, partly on a 
hill, and partly in the valley beneath, and covers a large 
surface, the houses being interspersed with gardens and 
plantations. Us fortifications were demolished in 1788, 
and its only defence is now a small fortress on an emi- 
nence, opposite the residence of the hospotlar. Atmut 
4,70 1 houses, including all ifs handsomest residences, 
were destroyed by fire in 1822; since which, Jassy has 
presented a miserable appearance. Of the 6,000 houses 
It is now said to contain, about 200 only are of stone or 
brick, and not more than 50 have a second floor. The 
principal street is wide, and line^with low shops ; the 
other streets are narrow and crowed : they are paved 
only with logs, and in wet weather are impassable from 
the mud, while In dry weather they are enveloped in 
clouds of dust. There is a total want of cleanliness ; and 
this, with the proximity of marshes, and the exhalations 
which rise from the imperfectly covered sewers, render 
‘he town, especially its lower part, very unhealthy. 
Jassy is the see of a Greek archbishop, whose residence 
is perhaps the most remarkable public edifice. It has 
many Greek churches and chapels, a Rom. Cath., and 
a Lutheran church, numerous convents, an hospital, 

3 public baths, a large building appropriated to a \Val- 
l,i-:hiaii printing establishment, the only one in the 
province, a gymnasium, established in 1644, a Lancas- 
trian school, and a school of handicrafts for females, 
founded in 1834. It has few manufactures; some can- 
vass is, however, made in the town for export to Con- 
stantinople, and the trade in wine, flax, corn, hides, 
wool, wax, honey, and tallow, is considerable, especially 
at the fairs. The town has so often suffered from fire, 
that, to be secure, some of the merchants deposit their 
piost valuable wares in chests In the high church of St. 
Nicholas. The boyars, or principal inhabs., have a 
great passion for pageantry and gaming, and are illi- 
terate In the extreme, Tbeir costume is a mixture of 
On'enyd and European, and (he showy dresses of the 
upper classes striVingly contrast with tiic general 
wretched appearance of the population. Like tiie rest 
of Moldavia, Jassy swarms with beggars. {Diet. j 

MacmichaeCi Journey from Moscow to CoMtantinople, 
p 83.; Stein.) 

JASZ-BERENY, atown of Hungary, distr. Jagyzla, 
of which it is the cap., on both sides the Zagyva, here 
cross^ by a stone bridge. 40 m. E. I’esth. Pop. lo,,^30. 
It has a large and handsome Rom. Cath. pari.sli church, 
several other churches, a Franciscan convent, Roin. 
Cath. gymnasium, high school, and a town-hall, in which 
are kept the archives of Jagyzla and Great and Little 
Cumania. In the centre of the town .stands a marble 
obelisk, erected in 17(3*7 In honour of the archduke John ; 
and within the precincts of the convent, on an island In the 
Zagy va, the traveller is shown a tomb, reported to be that 
of Attila! The town has a large trade in corn, horses, 
and cattle, which latter are reared in gre,at numbers in 
its vicinity. {Onterr. Nat. Encyc.j lierghaus.) 

JAUEK, atown of the Prussian dom., prov. Silesia, 
cap* circ. of same name, on the Neisse (which, by its 
inundations, often docs much damage), 10 m. S. by K. 
Leignitz. Pop. (1838) 5,847 It is the seat of the judicial 
courts for the circle, Ac. ; has a house of ccvr^t-tlon, 
a Lutheran, and five Ilom. Cath. < hurches, a free school, 
and fabrics of linen and woollen cloth.s. 

JAVA, a large and fine island of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, 1st division, belonging principally to the Dutch, and 
the centre, as well as the miht valuable, of their posses- 
sions in the East. It lies between the 6th and 6th degs. 

S. lat, and the 105th and llOth E. long. ; separated 
from Sumatra on the W. by tlie Straits of .Sunda, K. by 
those of Bali from the isl. of that name ; haring N. the 
Snot Java between it and Borneo, and S. the Indian 
Ocean. Its general conflgtiration is not unlike that of 
Cuba, except that it is not curved, and it also resembles 
Cuba In its extent, fertility, producu, and commercial 
value, while It supports five times Its amount of pop. Its 
length. W. to E., is about 660 m. : breadth varying from 
40 to 130 m. Area, inclusive of the nelghlxuirlng isi. of 
Madura, estimated at about 45,700 gq. m. Pop. between 
5 and 6 millions, among whom are nearly KXi.OOO Chi- 
nese, with Malays, natives of Bali and other islt. of the 
Archipelago, a few Arabs, Moors, and Bengalese, and 
several thousand Euroi>eans, mostly Dutch, but about 
900 Bogllsb, Including those employed In the mercantile 

l^kyitcal Geography^ tfc. — Mott part of the surface Is 
monntainoui. A mountain chain, obviously of volcanic 
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origin, runs W. and E. entirely through the centre of 
the isl., its peaks varying In elevation iVom 6,000 to 
probably 12,000 (1. All these peaks are of a conical form, 
and, with few exceptions, each appears to have originated 
in a distinct convulsion of nature. All have been at 
some period active volcanoes ; in most of them, however, 
volcanic agency is now apparonfly extinct, tliough, from 
some, eruptions occasionally take place, and sulphureous 
vapours are emitted, especially after rain. The S. coast 
is usually bold and rocky, and being exposed to all the 
violence of the ocean, is unsafe for shipping ; the N. 
shore Is, on the contrary, low and marshy, and lias many 
tolerable harbours and roadsteads, affording sutliciimt 
shelter to trading vessels, the sea being generally smooth. 
Rivers numerous ; but very few of any size. The largest 
is the Solo, which runs through nearly the centre of the 
isL, and disembogues on the N. coast, opposite Madura. 
Its length may be estimated at 400 m., 7-8ths of which 
are navigable for vessels of 200 tons. Surakarta, the 
cap. of the chief native prince, is on its banks ; five or 
six other rivers are at all times navigable for a few miles 
from the coast, and probably 50 more are in tlie wet 
season used for the conveyance of rafts and rough pro- 
duce downwards. There are many extensive swamps, 
and in the mountains many small lakes occupy the craters 
of extinct volcanoes. 

Basalt, hornblende, and other volcanic formations are 
abundantly intermixed among the primary rocks of tlm 
mountain region. On either side ol the mountain chain 
coarse limestone and argillaceous iron-stone are very 

E revalent formation.^, and are covered, especially in the 
»wer parts of the country, with a volcanic soil of great 
richness, in some places 12 ft. in depth. The N. coast 
rests entirely upon coral. Metals are few. Miner.il 
springs of various kinds are met with, besides naphtha 
and petroleum wells, and in one distr. is a cluster of 
hills which eject a mixture of mud and suit water*, like 
the mud-volcano of Maccalubji, in Sicily. (See Aragons, 
vol. i. p. 145.) 

The sefisous arc divided into the wet and dry. The for- 
mer accompanies the monsoon from October to March or 
April ; the iatter, the E. monsoon, which lasts during the 
rest of t! *• y.' ir. On the N. coast, where the thermo- 
meter >1 !■ times rises to 90° Fah., the climate is very 
unfavour.iiiie to Europeans ; but in the interior, at au 
elevation of 4,000 ft., where the temperature ranges 
between .'ioo and 60°, no deleterious influence is to be 
apprehende<l from the atmosphere. Thunderstorms and 
earthquakes are freqtient, but hurricanez are unknown. 

Java has a most luxuriant vegetation. It is disnn. 
guished by the number and excellence of its fruits and 
other vegetable products, which comprise many of the 
most valuable common to tropical climates. Dense 
forests of teak and other trees, useful for shipbuilding, 
cover a g^nt part c^f^the interior, especially towards tho 
E. end of the islarm. The teak of Java is inferior in 
hardness and solidity to that of Malabar, but it is stiperior 
in those resi>ects to that of Birmah ; and is said to excel 
every other variety in durability. The sago, and many 
other palms, the very curious pitcher-plant (AV/jcm/Acv 
distiUaiorta), and two virulently poisonous plant.*), tli;.* 
anchor and the chetik, are natives of the island. I'l e 
latter, which is peculiar to Java, is a large creeping shrub, 
and identical with the celebrated upas, formerly siqipos* d, 
but on up good foundation, to be, like Avernus, destruc- 
tive of Tdrds flying over it. The aggregate numl»er nf 
mammalia has been estimated at .50, including the royal 
and black tigers, rhinoceros, several kinds of dt^er, flic 
wild hog, wild Javan ox, buffalo, Ac. Crocodiles ami 
other larp reptiles Infest the mouths of the rivers and 
the marshes ; and upwards of 20 venomous serpents arc 
enumerated, including some of enormous size. Hirds 
are in immense variety ; the bird of paradise visits Java, 
from Gilolo, Papua, and the other islands to the E. ; aixl 
the edible nests of the sea swallow (Hirundo etculenta) 
form an important and valuable article of trade for tlx! 
Chinese markets. This singular product is obtained in 
the greatest perfection from deep, damp, and all but in- 
accessible caves along the ruggea parts of the sea cf>a!*t. 
These are the property of government ; and, when tlx y 
can be easily guarded, produce a considerable revenue. 
Mr. Crawfurd, who (or several years superintended 
the collection of the valuable caverns of Karang-bolang, 
on tho S. coast of the isianiL estimates the value of the 
nests obtained from them at about 140,000 doll, a year, 
collected at an expense of about 1 1 per cent. The nests 

are taken twice a year; and If no unnecessaiy violence 
be done, the operation seems to be but little frdurlous: 
at all events, the quantity is but little increasetl by tn« 
caves being left untouched for a year or two. 'I’he nests 
are assort^ Into three qualities, the best being the 
w'hitest, or those taken away t>cfore they have been s«Mle<t 
by the food or fatcet of the young blrdf. Tbe «upPw 
nests being limited and unsusceptible of locreMO, anu 
being, at the same time, highly prised by the rich ano 

* From the salt ws(4»r thus ijseted *00 ions of salt s»t 
made annoaliy. m$t. 1. *7.) 
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luxurious Chinese, on account of their real or supposed does not depend upon the sea-JOns ; and hence we see in 
invigorating powers, they bring enormous prices; the the best parts of Java, where it ehiefly obtains, rice lu 
finest sorts selling for 5/. or 6/. per lib. I and the inferior every state of progress, at any given season, and in the 
f^nr 24*. or 2ft«. per do, ! They arc collected, but In same district, within. Indeed, the compass of a few acres, 
smaller quantities. In other parts of the Archipelago: In one little field, or rather compartment, the husband- 
their total export to China is cstimatixi at from 240,000 to man is ploughing or harrowing ; in a scehna, he is sowing ; 
2 +.'i,000 lbs. ( Crauifurf/, iii. 4324 — 37. ; Commerc. Diet.) In a third, trans|>liinting ; in a fourth, the grain is begin- 
Jfiiiustry, &c. — “ The Javanese are a nation of hus- nlng to Oower ; in a filth. It is yellow ; and In the si»tb, 
liandinen. To the crop the mechanic looks immediately tlie women, children, and ohl men are busy reaping, 
for his wages, the soldier for his pay, the magistrate for Lands which maybe inundated at pleasure almq^t always 
ids salary, the priest for his stipend, and the government yield a white and a green crop wit.liiii the year; and to 
for its tribute- The wealth of a province or village is take two white crops from tnein, whether a judicious 
measured by the extent and fertility of its land, its faci- practice or otherwise, is very common. Mr. tTawfurd 
lilies for rice irrigation, and the number of its buflaloes. states that he has seen lands wliich have produced, time 
'I'lie proportion, at an average, of the inhab. engaged in immemorial, two yearly crops of rice. Two varieties of 
agriculture to the rest of the pop. may be stated at 3| or rice are raised in Java, one a large, productive, but de- 
4 to I ; and It is probable that if the whole island were Hcate kind, requiring about seven months to ripen, and 
under cultivation, no area of land of the same extent in the other small, hardy, and‘less fruitful, which ripens in 
any other quarter of the globe could surpass it, either in little more tluin five months. The first is always cuU 
tlic quantity, quality, or value of its vegetable produc- tivated In rich lands, wiiere one annual crop only is 
lio' s.” (ItnjSHes, i. 117 — 420 ) At present, only about taktm ; but where two crojis are raised, the other variety 
l-.’ld part of the surface is supposed to be under culture ; is grown. The rapid gcpwtli of the latter has, indeed, 
and yet Java produces not only enough of corn for its enabled the bu8bandi>Jlni, in a few happy situations, to 
own consumption, but is the granary of the K. Archi. reap six crops in two years and a half, 
pelago, and even of Singapore. Within the last ten Rice, of whatever description, is reaped and stored in 
years, the cultivation of all Us great staples has wonder- the same way. 'I’he whole field Is not reaped at once, 
fully increased ; and tlie progress of Java has been pro- but each portion of the grain is taken successively as it 
l)ai)ly even more remarkable than that of either Brazil or ripens ; so that, in the desultory manner in which the 
Cuba. operation is performed, a very small field, with many 

I’he liusbandry of the J.avanese may be sahl to exhibit, reapers, may occupy a period of 10 or 12 days in reaping, 
upon the w hole, much neatness and order. Two or With the singular sickle before mentioned, the ears are 
more crops are never cultivated In the same field, as is nipped oflf, and forthwith transported to the village by 
lli(‘ slovenly practice of tlie Hindoos. Neither are the the manual labour of the reapers, for cattle or carriages 
l.uxls tilled in common, as is a usual but most injurious are very rarely used. At the village, the corn is sutfi- 
pi.x'tice in India. The peasant and his family bestow ciently dried bv a day or two’s exposure to a powerful 
I heir labour exclusively on their own possessions, and sun, when it fs tied in she.aves or bundles, and depo- 
coDsider their culture rather as an enjoyment than a sited in little granaries of wicker work, one of which is 
task. It is liere only that their industry assumes an ac- attached to every cottage. (Jrain is never thrashed by 
tive and systematic character : the women take a large treading it out by means of cattle. It sometimes, chiefly 
share (jf the labour. The work of the plough, the har- in tlie case of mountain rice, becomes necessary to se- 
row, and mattock, with all tiiat concerns the important oarate the seed from tlic straw, which is done by tread- 
opera! ions (*f irrigation, are performed liy tlie men, but Ing, or rather rubbing, the sheaf between the feet, an 
the lighter labours of sowing, transplanting, reaping, and operation effected with considerable dexterity. Com- 
iioiising, belong almo.st exclusively to the women monly the grain is stored for use, and transported to 

'I’he implements of agriculture are tew and simple; market in tne straw. The operation of husking is per- 
but as well as the agricultural processes, they are more formed by the women in large wooden mortars, with 
y erreci, and imply a greater degree of inteUigeucc than pestles of the same material. {CravJurd'slndian Archi- 
thobc of the Hindoos, and perhaps, ind<‘od, than tliose of pelago, i. 34.S — 3(>5.) Rice is mostly grown in the E, 
aiiv A'.iatic yieopie, the Cliinese excelled. The Javanese part of the island, w liencc it is sent in large quantities 
fiUiiigh, like the Hindoo, has no share. The sock is tipped to Batavia for exportation, or to Samarang, from which 
witli a few ounces of iron, and the earth board is carved port a good deal is shipped lor China, and the islands 
out of tlic tMxly of the plough ; the wood is teak, the of tlie Archipelago. 

yoke of bamboo cane. One man conducts the plough, Coffee, which has now become the great commercial 
and with a long whip guides the cattle, which never ex- staple of Java, is grown in the uplands, the best si- 
ceci! two in number. 'I'ho Javanese liarrow is a large tuations for it being the valleys from 3,fK)0 to 4,000 ft. 
rake, with a single row of teeth. T4ie same yoke and above the level of the sea. 'I'he coffee plant grows from 
r.'ittle are used for it as for the plough, and over its beam J2 to IG ft. in height; it attains to maturity in about years, 
a bamboo cane Is placed, on which tlie person who guides and continues to bear well for the succeeding 10 or l*i 
it sits to give a necessary weight to the implement. 'I'hc years, each tree yielding, at an average, 1^ fb. coffee, 
hoe Is very indifl’erent ; its edge only lipped with a little The chief peculiarity of the coffee culture in Java is the 
iron, and Us handle about 24 feet long. I'he Javanese planting of the dadap tree {Erythrina indica), in rows 
Mrkhj is a very peculiar instrument. Its oliject is to nip alternately with the coffee plants, for the purpose of 
oil' separately each ear of rlc« with a few inches of the affording shelter to the latter. Coffee is raised princl- 
straw ; for which purpose It Is grasped in the right hand, pally in the W. part of the island, where the residency of 
ami the mie ration effected with a dexterity acquired by Rreangers furnishes at least l-3d part of the total pro- 
hahii. The whole farming stock of a villager n^py be duce. 

i'urcliascd foFlittle more than one third part of the Sugar Is, also, an important staple. That best known 
yearly produce of his land ; or for about 1. I or IG dollars, in European markets is called Jaccatra sugar: it is 
including a pair of buflkloes. These animals usually grown near Batavia, where numerous sugar-mills have 
M rve all agricultural and other purposes in place of been erected of late years. Formerly the sugar-mills 
burses. Cattleof every description are plentiful tnrmigii- and grounds were almost wholly in the hands of 
o'it Java; but the cows are inferior, and yield little milk, the Chinese, but this is no longer the case: the Eu- 
blucp, goats, and hogs, are numerous. ropeans sJmre the culture of sugar with the Chinese, 

pice is the principal food of all classes : it is grown not and having the advant;ige of marhlnery. surpass the 
only along the whole of the sea coast, but In all the low latter both in the quantity and quality of their produce. 
Pounds and ravines where water Is to bo had. Where- The Chinese, however, by their frugality and buslnefi- 
mer rice is cultivated by immersion, the land is divided like habits, are supposed to rimp the greatest profit from 
‘"to small chequers of about 200 or 300 sq. yards, the sugar culture. A species of sugar, obtained by 
^urrounded by dykes not exceeding I| feet high, to retain fermenting the juice of a tree, is much used by the na- 
"5 Water for irrigation. When the culture depends on lives. 

‘ m periodical rains, the charge of these dykes con- The increa.se in the production of sugar in Java since 
.18 far as irrigation is concerned, the only care of 182,1 has lieen most extraordinary ; the quantity exported 
m husbandman ; but the greater uuantity of tlie grain of in 1837 having been about twenty-Jive times greater than 
* .raised by the help of artificial Irrigation. The In 18261 At present, the export of sugar may be esU- 
i nncipul care of the husbandman is to dam the brooks mated at about 48,000 tons. The increase in the growth 
a , streams as they descend from the hllU, of indigo and of coffee has been even greater than that of 

xrlc . difficulty has occurred which would be sugar ; and Java Is now b<‘Come one of the principal 

h by their passing through deep ravines. From sources for the supply of these important products. (See 

V the crests of the mountalhs, and the 

'luTiy •re supplied with water. In 1839, the government officially announced that the 

i) mru Is the finest and richest hus- cultivation of spices, previously prohibited in Java, would 

iiitf, » ^he slopes of the mountains are formed for the future be free to all parlies desirous of engaging 

d highly cultivated, and the valleys are reu- in It; and. ftirther, that every facility would be given to 
coiire. . Impassable from the frequency of the water such persons, by supplying them w:,h w hatever inform- 
lufciS , ® of forcing rice by artificial in Igatlon atlon, and even the seed, they might require. “This 
eaiimrl only to prevail In the moat Improved parts of the measure (says the Batavian correspondent of the Singm^ 
^ Archipelago, and in the best lands. Thli mode pore Free Fress, June 13. 1839,) Is no doubt preparatory 
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to the abandonment of the Spice Islands, vhich have at 
ways been more of a dead weight en the government 
than any thing else.” The government have had already 
considerable success with cinnamon, the produce of 
which. In 1839, was estimated at 40,(KJ0 Ih*. Vepper was 
formerly grown in great quantities, and its culture under 
the uew system has again revived. Long pyiner is Indi- 
geivous, but has been greatly neglected. Tobacco Is a 
considerable staple ; and cotton is grown in almost every 

f iart of 4ava, except its W. extremity. Maize is grown 
n the plains, and wheat, rye, oats, and barley In the 
hilly tracts, but the latter only in small quantities. A 
great variety of pulses and vegetable oils, the sweet po- 
tato, cocoa, betel-Ieiif, cannella bark, and pistachio nuts, 
are among the other chief articles of culture. In 1826, 
the Dutch colonial government made some useless at 
tempts to force the cultivation of the vine, and since 
then an attempt has been made to grow tea, but this 
alsu appears to have failed. 'Vhe introduction of the silk 
worm has been more successful, and the growth of silk 
has made considerable progress. 

Java is one of the finest and^ost flourishing colonies 
In the world. Labour is vetw cheap : in the Euro- 
pean districu, labourers get only 4d. a day, and in the 
native districts only from 2d. to 2^</. a day ; but they are, 
notwithstanding, in a much better condition than the 
inhab of Bengal, being generally well fed and clothed, 
and, for the climate, well housed. Their food is princi- 
pally rice or maize, with a little sugar ; their clotning is 
chiefly of cotton, and in the centre of the Island it is 
mostly the manufacture of the country ; but they con- 
sume a greater quantity of manufactured articles of good 
quality than the Bengalese. Each peasant has his hut of 
bamb^, &c., which costs only from about •‘is. to lOj. in 
the first instance, and is usu^ly surrounded by a smalt 

J prden. The proprietary right to the land, except in a 
ew districts, belongs every where to the sovereira. No 
law nor usage gives to the oldest occupant the land he 
has reclaimed from waste, or the farm he has enriched 
by bis industry. As a matter of convenience, the same 
cultivator may continue to occupy the same field for life, 
and his family may afterwards succeed, but none can re- 
tain possession against the will of tlie sovereign, or even 
of his own immediate superior. Half the produce of wet 
lands, and a third part of that of dry, was formerly ex- 
acted by the government, but at present the government 
takes only one fifth part of the produce ; nor has any pro- 
prietor purchasing land of the goven>ment the right to 
demand more of the native occupant, except for lands 
which the proprietor himself may have brought into cul- 
tivation, for which he may demand one third part, or 
less, according to the productiveness of the land. It is 
not unlnstructive to compare this moderate assessment 
with the exorbitant amount taken from the occupiers in 
Hindostan, and to mark the results exhibited in the im- 

S overisbioent of the inhab. of British India and the sta- 
oiiary state of the country, and the comfort of the Ja- 
panese labourer, and the great and rapidly increasing 
prosperity of Java. 

No permission is necessary from the Dutch govern- 
ment for Europeans wishing to go to Java, but a licence 
from the colonial governor Is nveessary to remaining 
there. Eurojieans are permitted to buy and sell lands 
in the W. provs., and to hold leases in the N. The 
principal conditions are the p^ment of a tax of 1 per 
cent, on the estimated value of the property ; that the 
proprietor shall not exact more than the before-men- 
tioned proportion of produce as rent ; and that be shall 
keep the roads and bridges in repair. The European 
proprietors receive their rents in kuid ; and are obliged 
to take their produce to Batavia to be shipped. The free 
cultivation of every article of produce is allowed, except 
the poppy. The extent of estates held in property in 
1H30, was about 5,000 sq. m., divided between 20 or 30 
European, and 10 or 12 Chinese proprietors ; of which, 
about 1,800 sq. m. were held by 8 or 10 British-born 
subjects ; but in the intery,al the quantity of land held by 
Europeans has been materially increased. British and 
other foreign proprietors are treated precisely in the 
same way as the Dutch. The Chinese possess a 
somewhat less extent. Large capitals have been ex- 
pended on the lands held by Europeans in irrigation, 
the construction of sugar-mills and mills for husking 
rice, and the IntroduciTon of machinery from Europe. 
The intrcduction of European capitalists and residents 
has greatly improved the condition of the natives, who 
are always ready to enter their service. Theft and rob- 
bery, though common elsewhere, are seldom heard 
of on estates belonging to Europeans, and there are 
no Intances of nersoaai violence done the latter. About 
500 sq. ro. in the territories of the native princes are 
leased l/y Europeans. (Maclaine's Evidence, ixt Pari. 

A. /. Heports i Karl, Eastern Seas.) The natives cul- 
tivate the rest of the land according to their ancient 
customs and usages, paying a rent to the govern- 
ment, partly in money, and partly in kind. A village 
ajraiein is very prevaleut, by which every commune has 
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Its own lands, the culture of which It has a right to 
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direct, and which is conducted for the benefit ofits^- 
habs. in common This is particularly the case in the 
R. : the produce is aiterwards divided (after deducting 
the rent) into equal, parts, accordhia to the number tn 
hands engaged in its production, l^e land belonging 
to a commune varies generally from about 40 to 100 
acres ; and the extent allotted to each individual from 
one half to two acres. 

Manufactures are few, and principally domestic : the 
peasant’s family fabricates almost every article required 
tor its own use. Cotton goods are woven ; and a cubit’s 
length of cotton cloth, 5 spans in brendtli, is considered 
a sufRcient day’s work by the Javanese weaver. 

The Javanese and Indian islanders, in general, are 
wholly unacquainted with the art of manufacturing fine 
clothes of any kind ; all their fabrics are of a coarse, 
though durable texture ; and all tlie labours of the loom 
are performed by women only. Of calico-printing the 
Javiuicse are entirety ignorant ; but they have a singular 
substitute for it. The part not intended to be coloured, 
they daub over with melted wax. The cloth, thus 
treated, is thrown into the dying-vat, and the interstices 
take the colour of the pattern. If a second or third 
colour have to be added, the operation is repeated on 
the ground made by the first anplu-ation of wax ; more 
wax is applied, and the cloth is once, or oftencr, con- 
signed to the vat. The greater refinement that is 
attempted, the more certain seems to be the failure. 
This awkward substitute for printing adds 100 per cent., 
at least, to the price of the cloth. “ The latter,” 
Mr. Crawfurd says, ** is 450 per cent, on the price of 
the raw material and he ands. “ This is a picture of 
the rude condition of manufacturing Industry, of the 
waste of labour and of time, which results, in an unci- 
vilised stage of society, from imperfect machinery. Indo- 
lence, unskilfuluess, and the want of the division of 
labour.” (Ind. Archip. i. 179, 180.) And yet, unskilful 
as the manufacturing industry of the Javanese Is, it gene- 
rallyexcels that of the other islanders of the Archipdago. 
Leather and saddlery are made at Solo, bouts and snoea at 
Samarang, mats, and bats of bamboo, &c., coir, fishing- 
nets, paper from the bark of the Mona papyr(fcra, 
bricks, cabinet-work, carved wooden articles, boats and 
ships, in the construction of which the natives are toler. 
ably versed, and krhes, matchlocks, and other arms, Ac., 
are, excl. of cottons, the chief manufactures. Copper and 
brass pans are made, but their manufacture hai very much 
declined. Almost all the manufactured goods used by 
Europeans are imported. Java is the only island of the 
E. Archipelago in which salt is made to any extent : along 
the N. coast there are numeroua salt-pans, from which a 
great deal more of the article is obtained than is required 
for home consumption — a quantity estimated at 32,000 
tons anaually. 'I'ho salt marshes, and other inlets of the 
sea, are often embanked for the rearing of fish in large 
numbers. 

In architecture, the Javanese surpass the other na- 
tives of the E. Archipelago ; ana many structures 
of stone and brick, some in a style of superior magnifi- 
cence, (as, for instance, the temple of Boro Budor,) exist 
in different parts of tbo island. But the art of building 
has declined since the middle of the 13th century, and the 
modem Japanese do nut even understand the art of turn- 
ing an arch, thougli arches are seen In every ancient 
structure remaining to Java. The laraiOM, or palaces 
of the native princes, are walled inclosur laid out on a 
uniform plan, and comprising numeroui buildings. They 
were formerly constructed of hewn stone, but at present 
consist only of ili-burut bricks and ili-coucocted mortan 
After these, the better sort of residences are callw 
pandapas, a word derived from the Sanscrit ^ and the 
edifice is, therefore, probably of Indian origin. In most 
of these a thatched roof is supported by four wooden 
pillars, round which is an awning of light materials, 
supported by moveable props of bamboo ; and the whole 
is Closed in by a temporary paling, and divided Into apart- 
ments by light partitions. The chief materials of the 
houses of the Javanese are the bamboo, rattan, palmetto 
leaf, and wild grass. 7'be house of a fMosant in a popu- 
lous part of Java, where materials are not the most 
abunoant, will not exceed the value of 60 days' labour. 

In the dwellings of the chiefs there is generally, in * 
spicuous part of the house, a kind of Slate bed, rather mr 
display than use ; but an ordinary bed Is usually only tne 
bamboo floor of the cottage, or, at best, a bench of to® 
same flimsy material, on which a mat and small pino*’' 
are laid, and the peasant retires to rest without ' 

Ing. EoodHs served up on salvers or trays of wyoo 
brass. A few Chinese porcelain dishes are used oica 
tionaiJy, but neither spoons, knives, nor torka. , ^ 
The commerce between Java and Hollan<^ Tiijiv 
amounts ta5-7ths of the whole external trade, i» j, 
carried on by the Nedertandisch Handel Maatschappy^ 
Dutch Commercial Society, which includes 
most wealthy i>ersons in the mother country, * . 
Join a table, showing the value of the export and iwp 
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trade of Java and Madura In 1837, ipecifylng the prin- 
cipal countries with which those Islands traded. [See 
top of next column.] 

The principal articles of import are linen and cotton 
manufactures, chintzes, tnuslius, &c. (to the value of 
595,230/. in 1837), provisions, wines and spirits, iron and 
iron goods, woollen goods, haberdashery, glass, copper 
wares, &c.t from Europe and America; opium from the 
Levant and Bengal ; sacking, linens, wheat, &c., from 
India ; porcelain, tea, tobacco, silk and silk goods, from 
China : copper and camphor from Japan ; gambicr, 
coffee, tin, coton, gold dust, benzoin, sandal-woml, &c., 
for exportation, from the rest of the archipelago. The 
following account of tlie principal articles of produce 
exported from Java during eacli of tlie 10 years ending 
with 1837, shows better tlian any thing else can do, the 
woudenu) progress recently made by this noble island. 


Countries. 

Imports fVom. 

Exports to. 

Netherlands 
(ireat Britain 

France ... 

ifatnbiirg . . • 

America ... 

Isile of France 

Persian <iulph 

British India 

Hiain ... 

rhina ... 

Japan 

Australia ... 

E. Archipelago 

Other countries 

L. 

676,39* 

337,633 

60,613 

14,013 

18,463 

6,076 

* 37,119 
10,861 
74,483 
50,636 
4,913 
627,9*1 
8,464 

*,601,534 

*6,134 

99,663 

16,1,64 

7 7 ,0,60 
3,841 
8,734 
6,975 
i662 
18?,8.67 

*6,*S8 

13, *66 

61 7, *31 
14,67* 

1 Total 

1,816,60* 

3,600,161 


Vetrs. 

1 Colfee. 

1 Pepper. 

j IndlKo. 1 

1 Hides. 

1 Cl0V«MI. 

Nutmegs. 

' Sunnr. 

Tin. 

1 Rice. 

! Rattans. 

Mace. 

j Arrack. 

IH.i 

1^*0 

I.S.IO 

18.31 

1,83* 

I,S33 

1H3J 

1836 
1.8.36 

1837 

Piculs. 

‘21i.,18* 

*Sl,(it* 
*88,7 10 
*99,086 
314,173 
*60,166 1 
4 £..,00.8 
466,871 
4:)8,()77 1 
681,947 1 

Picul*. 

6,104 
6,061 
7,836 
7,(»76 
5.407 
7,704 ; 
11,868 

7, (8)6 
1*,187 

Lbs. \ 
2.3,010 
46.r>68 1 
*2,063 
42,884 
168,211 
*17,480 
*60,4*3 
536,763 
407,798 
8*2,492 

No. 

49,400 
14,3*1 
.30,249 
63,271 
82, .385 
76,4*1 
63,000 
1.39,91*6 
120,000 
9.3,071 

Piculs. 
1,8.62 
2,4.34 
80.3 
1.681 
6,J 14 
1,912 
4,040 
4,666 
2,185 
2,92.6 

Picul.*. 
1,648 j 
1,1.69 1 
1..304 
2.5.60 
3,849 
1,!71 
4,200 
5,022 
3,8»6 
.3,778 

Piculs. 

2.6,870 

73,7X0 

10S,640 

120.29.5 
34.6,872 
*10,947 
.367,131 
4.39,51.3 
.609,513 

676.08.6 

l*iculs, 

19,.60.6 

2.3,958 

*1,4*6 

3C^,2;62 

47,801 

44,304 

39,166 

40,8.36 

47,7.39 

44,417 

t’oyans, 
1.6, .6.6.8 
16,122 
l.ljil 
18,637 
23,072 
.30,344 
2.3, .379 
*•6,677 
36,430 

Piculs. 

31,301 

30,400 

5,090 

6.188 

1 1,.3*3 
16,7.31 
14,909 
4.906 
49,968 
33,639 

Piculs. 
600 
180 1 
177 
14.6 
947 
603 
1,192 
1,606 
991 
1,213 

Leaders. 

634 

1,397 

1 ,927 
1.497 

2,' 00 

1,64 4 
1,4.33 
2/)76 
1,477 
1,663 


Thev.ilue of the principal articles exported from Java 


in 1836 was,— 


Imlmo 

fi.d.e 

rcji|n r, round 


NuUni'g* 


Florint. 

1 1 

*17,71.'. 

1 5,090 
!*.!>, O.V, 
3,.lH9,riI5 
39(;,Vt.S 

. 1,711,610 


Florins. 

Sugar . - 9,08.1,141 

Tobacco . - 7«.9,M.',0 

Tin - - *,718,810 

All other article*, and 
treasure - - 7,367,833 

Total value -4*, *61,64* 


The total amount of import and export duties re- 
ceived, in 1837, wa.s 435,6(’9/. In the same year, 1,648 
ships, of the aggregate burden of 102,416 lasts (under 
the Dutch flag, 1,42.3 of 79.202 l.tHts), entered ; and 1.H91 
ships, burden 111,920 lasts (1,636 of 85,571 lasts, under 
Dutch colours), cleared out of the diflVrent ports of Java 
and Madura. 

The internal traffic is comparatively small, though 
few countries have better means of communication. A 
carriage road, extending from one extremity of Java 
to the other, 800 m. in length, was made by General 
Daendcis ; but It is alleged that its construction cost 
the lives of 12,000 natives. 

The Chinese weights are Invariably used In commer- 
cial transactions at Batavia, and tiiruughout Java and 
the other Dutch possessions in India, These are the 
picul, and the cattle, which is its hundredth part. Tlie 
picul is commonly estimated at 125 Dutch or 133 j lbs. 
avoirdupois, but at Batavia it has been long reckoned 
equal to 136 lbs. avotrd. The bahar is 3, and the tim- 
hang 5, piculs. The coyang of rice is eouivalent to 
S,300 Ihi. Dutch, The coins in u*e are similar to those 
cirrent in the Netherlands. Spanish dollars are re- 
ceived at the custom-house in Batavia, at the rate of 100 
lor 260 florins. 

(jovernmentf Java is divided into 19 prows, or 
residencies, or, including Madura, into 20, each governed 
by a European resident, assisted by a secretary, and as 
many sub-residents as may be deemed necessary. The 
residencies are subdivided into arronds. or regencies, 
the administration of which, especially In respect to the 
police, is conflded to native chiefs, termed regents, 
t he colonial government at Batavia exerts a full and 
<,omplete power over all the Dutch colonies in the 
seas. The gov..general In the cap. it the repre- 
sentative of the king of Holland, and commander-in. 
cnief of the forces by land and sea. He is assisted by 
a secretary-general, and a colonial council of 4 members, 
wno must be of Dutch extraction, born in Holland, or 
one o( Its dependencies, and 30 years of age ; and who 
can exercise no other functions while they remain coun- 
»iir ' Ir administered In the last resort in a 

opretne court at Batavia, which has jurisdiction in all 
asog above the value of 500 florint. Three subordinate 
kiiK criminal tribunals, and 3 courts martial, 
In m I” * central court in the cap., are established 
eaH,^ f I ’ ‘“^^^o^rang, and .Sourabaya, A member from 
_ > 01 these courts makes a circuit at least every three 


siie .. residencies under its conftol, to pro- 
chief. .K ^ ‘’f assize, composed besides of 4 native 

j annually by the governmert, on the re- 
of natives. The permanent tribunals 

land raadirn, composed of the 
•ccretar selected from among the regents, a 

ara arroiid. and commune there 

justices of the peace, with authority In petty easel. 


j The Chinese arc governed by their own laws, under 
functionaries chosen by them, who are responsible to 
the Dutch for the behaviour of the rest. There are 
; few slaves belonging to Europeans in Java. The 
; greatest religious toleration exists, and ministers of all 
j Christian sects are equally remunerated by ihe govern- 
I ment. Superior schools are established in the chief 
j towns, .and primary schools in most of the residen. 
I cies. The squadron stationed In Java sometimes com- 
I prises several ships of the line, but in time of peace 
u.suHlIy consists only of a few frigates and corvettes. 

I There is, besides, a colonial navy of light vessels 
I (schooners, gun-boats, &c.), which forms a separate 
branch of service, tpough both are generally placed 
under the command of the admiral of the royal suiia- 
dron, who has the title of Director of the Dutch East 
India Navy. Besides the foregoing force, a flotilla of 
cruisers, nianned by native Javanese, is supported by 
the different marine re.'^idencies. The land forces con- 
sist of 11 battalions of infantry, a corps of pioneers, 

2 battalions of artillery, a regiment of hussars, and a 
portion of a squadron of lancers. In all, there are about 
8,000 Europeans in the Dutch Javanese army, being 
about equal to l-3d part of those serving in British India. 
But, notwithstanding the heavy expense incurred in the 
government, Java is one of the few colonial dependencies 
that in ordinary years remit a considerable revenue to 
the mother country. 

The territories of the native princes comprise about 
l-4th part of Java and its inhubs.. In the centre, S., 
and S.E. of the island, the cap. of the Susuhunan, or 
empire of Java being at Surakarta, on the Solo, and 
that of the sultan, at Djociokarta. The reli^n of both 
these dynasties is the Mohammedan, which prevails 
over almost the whole of the country. The Japanese, as 
a nation, are the most advanced of any in the E. Archi- 
pelago. They only, of those inhabiting that region, have 
a native calendar, and have made considerable progress 
in the arts and sciences of civilised life. They appear 
to have received these originally from llindostan, 
together with the Hindoo religion, which is supposed 
to have prevailed over Java, till its conquest oy Che 
Mohammedans in 1 478. Copious details respecting the 
manners, Tustoms, &c. of 'this curious and interesting 
people, the antiquities of the island, Ac., which would 
take up too much space In the present work, may be 
found in Kaflles, Crawfurd, and other writers on the 
suldect. • 

Tlie history of Java cannot be traced, with any de- 
gree of confidence, further thpn the latter p<*rtioTi of 
the 12th century. From that time down to the est^iblish- 
ment of Mohamincdanisjm, at the close of the I5th cen- 
tury, the religion of the people was a modified Hindoo- 
ism ; and a number of independent states existed in 
Java. The ruins of Mojopahit, one of the principal ca- 
pitals of these several states, are among the most exten- 
sive in the East. This city had between two opposite 
gates, the remains of which still exist, a breadth of about 

3 ro., which would give a circuit of 12 m. if the enclosure 
had been a square. The Hindoo kingdom of Mojopahit 
was ovcrturiu'd by the Arabs in 1478. 

The Portuguese reached Java in 1511, and the Dutch 
in I.59ft. The latter fimnded Batavia in 1619, and gra- 
dually consolidated their power on the island, though 
for a long period engaged in contiuM.d wars with the 
native sovereigns. In 1811, Java was t.aken by a British 
force from HiiMlustan, and held till 1810, when, ie pur- 
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fuance of the treaty of Paris, it was restored to the 

Dutdi. (Hogenftorp, Coup d'(Eil $ur Vile de Jana: 

Hi$i. qfJava ; CrawfurtVs Indian Arckipetago; 
Pari, Reportti Hamilton, £. I. Gax., See.) 

JAXARTES, a celebrated rirer of antiquity, now very 
generally acknowledged to be identical with the Slr- 
l^ria, the chief stream of the Kirghis-steppe. It rises in 
the Kachkar>Davan, a W. branch of the Tiang-khang 
range, in lat. 42° at/ N., and long. 78^ W E. Its course 
to Kokan is W.S.W. about 180 in. ; but at that point it 
takes a V.N. W. direction for about 3(X) m., as far as Ak> 
metschet, in lat. 45*^ N., long. 66^ 5' E., where the 
channel divides, the N. and larger branch retaining the 
name Sir, while that to the S. is called Kouvau-Daria : 
I heir mouths in the Caspian Sea lie about 40 m. apart, 
but are both In long. 61°. The entire length of the Sir, 
Including its windings, cannot be much less than 900 m. ; 
and it i.s both broad and vieep, which may be attributed to 
Its being the sole recipient of the waters on the N. side 
of the great chain separating the khanate of Kokan from 
Chinese Turkestan. It has no affluent of any great size : 
its bjuiks (which are low and sandy) are usually flooded 
in summer and at the beginuinuof winter ; and the water 
is described as being loaded with a whitish brown deposit. 
The ruins of temples and habitations in the Karakoum 
sands at the lower part of its course clearly prove that its 
banks were once peopled by a race far more civilised 
than the brigand Kirghis, who now wander over the 
Steppe. {Livchine, p. 1. ch. v.) 

Herodotus gives the name Araxes to a large river full 
of fish, and studded with islands, situated iii a vast im- 
measurable plain. (5«rc 1. 201 — ^216.) Some geographers 
have conjecturetl that he meant the Amoo(Ojrus), others 
the Wolga; but U’Anville, Heeren, dnd Mannert, clearly 
■how, from the position of the Massagette relatively to 
the Issadones, that no other river but the Sir could have 
been meant by the Father of history. Ancient geogra- 
phers agree In stating that the Jaxartes flowed into the 
Caspian Sea, an assertion, perhaps, not quite so erro* 
ncous as modem critics have supposed, if any credit 
be attached to the investigations of Mouraviefand Berg 
on the level of the country between the Caspian and 
Arab seas, which lead to the supposition that these groat 
sale-lakes were once united. This conjecture, also. If it 
be correct, at once accounts for the great breadth (E, 
and W.) given to the Caspian by all the ancient writers. 
With respect to the term Araxes, which was used by the 
old authors as applicable to at least yl&r distinct rivers. 
It is now regarded as g'-ncric, meaning simply any rapid 
stream, like the modern Arcs. (.See U’Anviilc’s valuable 
paper, Des Flruvrt du Horn d' A raxes, in vol. H6. of the 
Histoire de V Acad, dee Inscriptions.) Herodotus, whose 
geography is in general so very accurate, w<j 8 probably 
led! Into what Rennell calls his “ prodigious mistake” re- 
specting the direction of the Araxos, by not knowing that 
this name was held in common by several eastern rivers. 
(Comp. Rennell ; Geog. qf Herod., L pp. 270 — 272. and 
288—293., with Heererrs Ructions ; Asia, ii. p. 340, l^c., 
and Mannert, Geographte der AUen Griechen und 
Bdmer, Th. ii. b. 2.) 

JEAN D’ANGELY (ST.), a town of France, d^p. 
Charente Inferieure,cap. arrond. on the Boutonne. which 
here begin^to be navigable for vessels of frutn 30 lo 40 
tons, 33 m. S.E. by E. La Rochelle. Fop. (1836), 5,342. 
It is ill built, but clean and cheerful. It has an ancient 
abbey, a handsome public hall, some baths, a theatre, 
and other places of entertainment, add a brisk trade in 
wine, branay, and timber. 

JEDBURGH, a royal and pari. bor. and market town 
of Scotland, co. Roxburgh, of which it is the cap., in a 
narrow valley on the Jed, about 2 m. above its Junction 
with the Teviot, near the termination of the Chevloti, 
40 m. 8.E. Edinburgh, and 43 m. N.E. by kV Carlisle. 
Pop. of bor. and par., in 1811, 4,4.54 ; in 1831, 0,647 ; of 
wbteh the bor. bad 3,709. It consifts of four leading 
ftreets, which cross each other at right angles, and are 
wide and well built. Around the town are several beau- 
tiful villas. The Town- Head, a street parallel with the 
river, consists of old houses, which, with their Inhab., 
are said for generations to have undergone little or no 
change. The public buildings are the Castle (built on 
the site of the ancient castle of Jedburgh, once a royal 
residence), containing a bridewell and prison, the co. 
hall, the town-house, and churches belonging respec- 
tively to the Associate Synod and Relief. The par. 
church consists of the western portion of the abbey, 
founded by David I., in the 12th century, and will be 
noticed below. A majority of the people are dissenters. 
The denomination of dissenters, termed Reli^, had its 
origin here in 1754. The grammar-school of Jedburgh, 
an endowed seminary, has long been eminent. It has the 
honour to reckon among Its pupils Thomson, the illus- 
trious author of the ” Seasons, and of the ” Castle of 
Indolimce,” bom In the par. of Ednam, in tblsco., on the 
11^ of Sept. 1700. It may also lie mentioned, that Dr. 
Thomas Somerville, author of “ ITie History of Great 
Britain, during the Life of Queen Anoe,^ was minister 
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of Jedburgh. The only charitable Institution in the 
town is a dispensary, founded in 1807 ; and open' to the 
pop. of the adjoining district. 

The woollen manufacture has been Introduced into 
Jedburgh. The fabrics made are blankets, carpets, flan- 
nels, hosiery, &c. : there are three mills, orlven by 
water, w'hich employ 104 hands, exclusive of the stock- 
ing-weavers, who carry on their business in their own 
houses. {Factory Returns^ Pari. Papers, Jan. 1839.) 
There is an establishment for the manutacture of printing 
presses, under a patent, conducted by the inventor, Mr. 
Hope, an iron founder In the bor. There are two branch 
banks and a savings’ bank. 

The abbey of Jedburgh, belonging to the Canons Re- 
gular of St. Augustine, must, when entire, have been one 
of the most maguifleent ecclesiastical structures in Scot- 
land. It exhibits different styles of architecture, accord- 
ing to the taste prevailing at the different periods when 
it was built. The walls of the nave, central tower, and 
choir, remain ; and though (the two last especially) 
much dilapidated, they suificlently attest its ancient 
grandeur. The N. transept, which has a beautilul 
traceried window, is entire. There are two magnificent 
Norman doors in this edifice, one at the W, end, and the 
other in the S. wall of the nave, close to the transept. 
Indeed the ruin generally affords fine examples of the 
Saxon, Norman, and early English styles, the latter being 
admirably exemplified in the long range of narrow painted 
windows above the arches of the middle part of the nave, 
and in the blank arches of the W. end. The altar, or E. 
end of the choir, the cloisters, and the chapter-house, 
have disappeared. Wc regret to have to add that this 
noble ruin has been disfigured, and its character, in fact, 
destroyed, by ” fitting up the W. end of the nave in a 
most barbarous style, as the parish church.” (Morton.) 
Luckily, this piece of miserable patchwork is as uncom- 
fortable as it is unseemly ; so that it Is to be hoped it may 
be abandoned, and the ruins restored, in as far as possible, 
to their former state. ( For farther information with re- 
spect to this fine ruin, see the learned and valuable work, 
entitled Monastic Annals qf Teviotdale, by the Uev. 
James Morton.) 

A monastery for gray friars was founded in this town 
by the citizens, in 1513; but of it ail truces have <lis- 
^peared. Here may still be seen the house in which 
Queen Mary lodged alter her visit to the Earl of Both- 
well, at Hennitage. Mary continued in it seversl 
days, owing to a sickness she had contracted in her 
unfortunate journey. The apartment which she occu- 
pied was on the third story, and it in tolerable preserv- 
ation. 

Jedburgh was erected Into a royal bor. in the 12th cen- 
tury : but the castle, the site of which is now occupied 
by the gaol and bridewell, Is supposed to have been of 
earlier late. After having been for some time In the 
possession of the English, the castle was taken by the 
Scotch, in 1409, and demolished. Like other borderers, 
the citizens of Jedburgh were anciently more celebrated 
for their martial than for their peaceful virtues. 'I'heir fa- 
vourite weai>on was a partisan or halbert, known by the 
name of the “ Jethart (Jedburgh) staff.” Their war-cry, 
or slogan, was “ Jethart’s here.” The tenn ” Jethart 
Justice,” which implies execution before trial, is sup- 
posed to have originated in the many instances of lymh 
law, executed here on border marauders. (Scoti't 
Border MinstreUp, i. 60.) The eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, descended from the ancient border fa- 
mily of the Keri of Fernihirst, for centuries the feudal 
superiors of the bor., has the title of Lord Jedburgh. 

Jedburgh unites with N. Berwick, Haddington, Lau- 
der, and Dunbar in sendinj; a mem. to the H. of C. Be- 
gistered voters, in 1839HK), 201. Corporation revenue, 
644A Is. Ad. ( Keith's Scot. Bishops, pp. 392-.452. j Red- 
path’s Border Htst.; Chalmers's Caledonia.) 

JEDDO. See\EDDQ. , 

JELLALABAD. or JULALABAD, a town of Aff- 
ghaniaun, hi a fertile plain, and on the high road between 
Coubul and Peihawur, 80 m. E. by N. the former, ano 
60m. W.N.W. the latter; lat. 34® W N., long. 70° 

E. Sir A. Burnes says, ” It is one of the filthiest places 
I have seen in the E. It Is a small town, with a bazaar t»» 
.50 shops, and a pop. of 2,000 people ; but its number in- 
creases tenfold in the cold season, as the people flock to 
it from the surrounding hills. Jalalabad is the residence 
of a chief of the Barukzye famllj, who has a revenue 
about 7 lacs of rupees a year. The Caubul river 
I ro. N. of the town, and is about 160 yards wide : » ‘ 
not fordable.” (Bokhara, Sfc.f IL 106.) 

JEMME«,JEL;. See Tysohub. . ^ . .r 

JENA, a town of central (}ermany» duchy 

Saxe- Weimar, tdre. Weimar- Jena, cap. district, on ti 
Saale, 12 m. E. Weimar, and 41 m. N.E. H*”®' 7, 
60° 66' 28" N., long. 1 1° 37' 16" E. Pop., In 1^’ 1- 

( Berghaus.) The town, wbkh is walled, and has h»* 
some suburbs outside its four gates, lies In a .ug 
tween two abrupt eminences, on the left *>•*** /^rtirs 
river, which is hero crossed by a handsMae stooo bnog • 
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The streets are wide, and some of the houses are large October yet milder.” (Obscrv. on the Top. Clim. an4 
and well built, many being highly ornamented with ruae Diseases of Jersey.) The soil in the higher parts St 
and grotesque sculpture. The ducal palace, containing a gritty, being composed of detritus from the rocks and 
library and museum, with a good collection of minerals sea-sand, mixed with vegetable mould ; but in the valley 
and animals, 1 Kom. Oath, and 3 Protestant churches, 3 there is a great depth of alluvial matter, washed down by 
hospitals, a lunatic asylum, and the university-house, are violent rains from the higher lands; and these tracts, 
the chief public buildings. It is a place of considerable emi- where not swampy, are extremely fertile. The S.W. 
nence for literature, and the seat of a university, founded in comer of the island is a mere assemblage of sandy and 
the 17th century by the sovereign princes of the Ernestine barren hillocks. Agriculture is backward, owing partly 
branch of the house of Saxony, in whom the patronage to the minute division of property, occasioned by the law 
and appointment of the professors is still vested. The of gavelkind, and partly to the insufficiency of rural la- 
constitution is similar to tliat of other (ierman univer- bourers. The value oi land ranges between 120/. and 
sitics; it has faculties of divinity, law, medicine, and IfiO/. per acre, and rents vary from il. 10#. to 6/. 15#,, ac- 
philosophy, with 2S ordinary professors, composing a se~ cording to the distance from St. Heller’s. Farms average 
natus ncnxicniicus, for examining students and conferring about 4 acres, few exceeding 10 : the occupiers are, con* 
degrees : there are also 17 extraordinary professors, and sequently, for tlie most part poor ; and even if they were 
a few or private tutors. The salaries of possessed of adequate capital, the limited size of the 

the ordinary professors range between HO/, and IHO/. . farms is an invincible obstacle to the Inttoduction of an 
thost* of the “ extraordinary " varying from 30/. to 90/., improved system of farming. Some tendency towards 
which are increased by fees from pupils, each of whom improvement has, however, recently manifested itself, 
pays at *he rate of about 5 rix dollars, or 15.V. 6rf., for the The ponderous Jersey plough, known as the grande 
course. The remuneration of the tutors depends wholly queme, tiiough not wliollv discarded, is likely soon to be 
ou the number of their pupils. The annual expenditure supplanted by the Noffoiy plough, 
of the university, including the expense of theological Tlie rotation of crops, «s applicable to the soil and 
and other seminaries, the library (comprising 100,000 climate, is pretty well understood, and absolute fallows 
vols.), veterinary school, collections, botanical garden, are rarely, if ever, seen. Wheat crops, cut early in 
prizes, officers, &c., amounts to about .38,000 dollars, or Aug., produce, according to the official returns, nearly 
nearly 6,000/., a year. A fund, also, similar to that in Ti qrs. per acre, and the gross yearly produce is said to 
('•(ittiiigen, with a capital of 4,600/., is employed in pen- amount to 13,000 ijrs. of wheat and 3,200 qrs. of barley, 
sioiiiiig the widows of professors; and an academical re- But the culture of neither wheat, barley, nor oats, is 
foetory fund (SpHse-nnstalt), supported by endowments found to be profitable, and they are therefore chiefly im- 
and yearly grants from the grand dukes of Saxe- Weimar, ported. Potatoes are raised in large quantities, there- 
('ohiirg, and Meiningen, furnishes daily meals at several turns sometimes exceeding 60,000 lbs. per acre ; but the 
ordiii.iries for 132 Indigent students. Tlic number of sea-weed used us manure gives them an unpleasant fla- 
gtudonts hag averaged 500 during the last 10 or 12 years ; vour. Parsnips and mangcl-wiirzel are largely cultivated, 
an attendance far more limited (owing in a great measure Lucerne is highly in favour with the farmers, as It will 
ti) till' murder of Kotzebue, perpetrated by a student in grow on soils unfit for other purposes : four crops In a 
Jena) than in the middle of the last century, when 3,000 year are not unusual, and the land is afterwards fed off. 
wt'K* in actual resilience at the same time. {Journ. of A large portion of the cultivable land(one quarter, accord 
Kduaif., vols. V. and ix.) Living in Jena Is considered ing to Quayles) is occupied by apple trees, and the ex- 
tlu'apcr than at almost any other university of Ger- ports of apples and cider have been steadily increasing 
in iny ; and a student may live respectably, and enjoy for for some years, the export of the latter amounting to 
Indfthe money the same education he could command in 2,000 hhds. a year, according to the latest returns. The 
Srotland : but, notwithstaniiing this induceinent, very annual yield of apples averages 20 hhds. per acre. The 
few visit it, either from other (German states or foreign pear-main is a good eating apple : but the pride of the 
ceiiiitrics. 'I’lie industry of the town, which is consider- island Is the chaumcnfellc pear, often a pound in weight, 
jilile, comprises the manufacture of coarse linen fabrics, and sold occasionally at the rate of 5/. per hundred. The 
hniB, tobacco, «c. ; and three annual fairs are very nu- colmar yr'-.xr is also well esteemed, and peach-apricots, 
nujrmisly attended. melons, and strawberries are almndant, and noted for 

Jena is famous in modem history, from its vicinity size and flavour. Timber trees grow In the hedge-rows, 
liHving bcuu the scene of the great brittle of the 14th of and unite with the fruit trees in giving to the scenery 
OctolxT, 1S06, between the grand French army under softness and richness rarely equalled. *‘ In fact,” says 
Napoleon, and the Prussians, commanded by the king Mr. Inglis, ” Jersey appears like an extensive pleasure- 
anil the duke of Brunswick, the latter of whom was mor- ground, one immense park, thickly studded with trees, 
tally wounded in the action. The French gainetl a com- beautifully undulating, and dotted with cottages.” (i. p.35.) 
plote and decisive victory. The Prussians lost above The manure universally used in dressing tlie land is sea- 
liO.OtiO men, killed and taken in the course of the day, weed or vraic, the gathering of which is restricted by the 
with all their cannon, baggage, Ac. In fact, their army island legislature to two seasons, the middle of 3larch 
may be said to have been totally destroyed ; as most of and the end of July, times of great interest to the natives, 
the troops who escaped from the field were soon after On grass lands the vraic is used in its natural state ; but 
compelled to surrender. for other purposes it is burnt. Cattle breeding is a fa- 

JlUlSKY, an island of the English Channel, belonging vourite and highly profitable pursuit here, ^nd in the 
to Great Britain, and the principal of th.at group known other (,'hannel Islands ; and tlie treasure highest in a 
the Flianncl Islands, in St. Michael’s Bay, 13 in. Jersoyman’s estimation is his cow. {QuayUs' Agric. 
thecojut of France, and 85m. S. Portland Bill, its Survey.) 

N.VV. point being in lat. 49^ 16' N., lung. 2° 22^ W. The Jersey cow (usually called the Alderney cow in 
bhapQ somewhat oblong; greatest length, K. to W., England) materially differs from that of Guernsey, which 
liin. ; average breadth, 5m. ; area, 39, (XK) acres. Pop., is larger, and resembles the short-horned Devonshire 
lH3l, 36,582. The entire N. side of the island, and breed. It hat a fine, curved, tapering horn, slender nose, 
portions of the N.E. and S.W. sides, are defended by lino skin, and deer-like form. Its purity is maintained by 
001(1 precipitous rocks, rising to upwards of 250 ft. above breeding in and in ; and in order to preserve the breed in- 
ine sea, and all around it are almost Innumerable rocky tact, the I^islature has prohibited the importation of 
li 1 *’ ® from the cliffs by the operation of Che other breeJf under heavy penalties I Milch cows produce 

iioes, which set with great force and rapidity round the dally, at an average, 10 quarts of milk, and 1 lb. of butter 
j^'iiiiinel Islands. The surface has a general inclination (8 quarts of the former producing 1 lb. of the latter), 
y • fo S., on which side the coast approaches the the ye.arly produce of a cow being estimated at 10/. 'rh% 
y^*’**^' dm sea. There is little table land ; but elevated hill price of a good cow varies from 10/. to 15/. The butter 
r*'” *°^t*^wrard, bounding do<?p and narrow vales, is chiefly sent for sale to St. Hwer’s market, or exported 
is ifu u ^ *niall rivers. Jersey, geologically considered, to England ; the quantity sent thither in 1830 amounted 
other islands in the same group, composeii of to 25,000 lbs. Sheep are little reared. The Jersey horse 
prann •‘‘mks, resting on granitic formations. True is a cross of the Cossack, procured through the residence 
Qiiar • /* observed; but sienite, which Is largely of some Kiussian cavalry on the island in 1800: it is a 
iniz i exported as granite, is very prevalent, pass- strong hard-working animal ; but no attention is paid to 

parts into porphyry and greenstone; It is the improvement of the breed. The oyster fishery employs 
rl.iv kW more level tracts b)’ scliistus and many of the natives ; but lately it has been on the decline, 

''dermingled here and there wiih a clay con- owing to the competition of the French fishermen of 
occur manganese, the only metals that Granville. The fisnery is most active from Feb. to May, 

owinu’ wrought. The ctlnmte, tiiough damp, and the exports of oysters in 1H3'> amounted to 150,000 
•■'•ilv inU I intense sea fogs, ti remark • bushels. In the same year 1,470 dozen lobsters were 

farlv sn • * island,"’ says Dr. Hooper, ” enjoys an sent to Loudon from Jersey. The conger-eel and her- 

® lengtheneil autumn, veget.alion being ring fishery, formerly higlily productive, has been al- 
far March, and the landscape most superseded by the deep-sea cod fishery, which em- 

unsto^n December. Spring is marktal ploys nearly 80 vessels of 8,000 tons, and gives employ- 

tlier wiiK temperature and harsh variable wea- ment during the summer to 1,300 Jer:<.oymen. The fish 

tiKe in P'‘^,''“ienco of K. winds t and this dlsndvan- are chiefly sent to Brazil, 16,000 barrels, of 128 lbs. each, 
" 'fii it th in May, which often fails to bring being sent thither in 1835. 

y^L ii^’^pocted enjoyments. March is mild, and The trade of Jersey has increased rapidly during the 
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>«st 50 years, and its commercial relations, formerly con' 
ftnod to England and France, now extend to the chief 
countries of Europe, the W. Indies, and S. America. 
This increasing prosperity is proved by the returns of 
ships belonging to St. Helier’s. That port, in 1817, had 
only 79 vessels of 8,167 tons ; whilst in 18;J7 (after a 
gradual increase) it had 244 ships of 23,826 tons, exclu- 
sive of about 500 fishing smacks, chiefly u4ed in the 
oyster fisiieries. Indeed, so great has been the increase 
of business of late years, that the erection of a new and 
larger pier at St. Helier’s is in contemplation. The 
trade with England is subject to certain regulations 
intended to prevent contraband traffic ; but every article 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of Jersey is ad- 
mitted into the mother country on payment of the 
duties imposed on similar coinmoiiities grown, produced, 
or manul’acturcd here. The island receives from Eng- 
land, Its general merchant,* cottem and woollen fabrics, 
and hosiery, hardware and cutlery, earthenware and 
glass, soap 'and candles, and about 20,000 tons of coals 
yearly, in exchange for which it sends .ipples and cider, 
cattle, potatoes and potato-spirit, oysters, and granite. 
The imports from France coraWst of wine and l)randy 
(70,000 gall, of the former antkW.OOO gall, of the latter), 
skins, fruit, and poultry, for which coals, bricks, and 
potatoes are sent In exchange. The island is supplied 
with fir and oak timber (1,400 loads of fir and 500 ditto 
of o!ik yearly) from Sweden and Norway, with hemp, 
linen fabrics, and tallow, from Russia, with wheat and 
barley (about 22.000 qrs. annually) from Prussia and 
Denmark, and with cheese, geneva, and tiles, from Hol- 
land ; the exports to these countries chiefly consisting of 
coflhe and sugar from Brazil, with which this island has 
extensive dealings, employing 20 ships of 4,(XK) tons, 
and importing thence about 600 tons of sugar, and 4,700 
cwts. of coffee. The imports from Spain, Portugal, and 
Sicily, average yearly 70,000 gall, of wine and 100,000 
gall, of brandy. The Jersey merchants also trade 
with Honduras for mahogany, sent chiefly to England. 
The manufacturing industry of the island is almost con- 
fined to ship-building, shoe-making, and hosiery. Ship- 
building is carried on to a considerable extent, in con- 
^•equence of the timber imported into the island being 
exempted from all duty ; tliough, if it l>e proper to 
lay a duty on tlie timber employed in sliip.f)uil<ling iti 
Britain, it is not e.tsy to sec w)iy timber employed for 


vears, for at an average of tho three years ending with 
1819, they only amonnttxi to 4,6007. a year, whereas, la 
1836, theyexccMed 14,6007., arising from licenses to tavern- 
keepers, market-tolls, harbour-dues, duties on wine and 
spirits, &c. These revennes, after the current expenses 
of the government and the interest on the public debt 
(amounting in 1840 to 61,2767.) have been paid, are ap- 
plied to the public works and general improvement of 
the island. The expense of the militia and English 
troops (exceeding 20,000/. yearly) is defrayed by the 
British government, and the salaries of the governor and 
his officers are provided for from the great tithes of the 
12 parishes. French and Spanish coins were until lately 
current in Jersey; but in 1832 the French government 
called in its old silver coins, since which tune English 
sovereigns and silver have been commonly circulated. 
The exchange varies from 8 to 9 per cent, in favour of 
England, so that an English shilling passes for ISd., and 
a sovereign for I/. 1#. 8rf. Jersey currency. 

Jersey and Guernsey have long enjoyed peculiar pri- 
vileges granted by John and succeeding monarchs. 
No process in either of the islands, commenced b<*foro 
an island magistrate, can be carried out of it, and no 
person convicted of felony out of the said islands is to 
forfeit his Inheritance In them, so as to deprive his heirs 
of their lawtul possessions. They are exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the British courts, except that of tlie 
admiralty, and have an immunity from all taxes except 
what are voted by the island legislature. 

Jersey Is governed by a local legislature, and a distinct 
judicature under the ultimate control of the sovereign 
in council. The legislative assembly, called the st<'ite.s, 
consists of 36 members, viz, 12 jurats elected for life by 
the rate-payers of the island, the 12 rectors of the 12 
pars, into which Jersey is divided, and the 12 constables 
of pars, chosen triennially by the parishioners. It is 
convened by the baililf, who always presides, either in 
person or by deputy ; and its chief business is to raise 
money for the public service, and to pass laws for the 
government of the island ; which, however, continue in 
force only .3 years, unless ratified by tiie lovereign in 
council. The governor, as the king’s representatiu', 
has a veto on all the procewiings of tlie states, but never 
uses it, except in cases which concern the special 
interest of the crown.” The Jersey court of judicature, 
called the “ royal court,” is composed of the baililf, 


the same purpose in* Jersey should be exempted from I who here represents the sovereign, and of the same 12 
the duty, Snoe-ma'Aing is pretty extensively carried j jurats who sit in the states. The officers ^re, the 


on, and about 13,00() pairs of boots and shoes, chiefly of 
French leather, are sent annually to British N.. America. 
The hosiery business has greatly do lined, ow ing to the 
use of miicHine-rnade stockings ; and the persons now 
ttmployed In it depend almost entirely on the demand of 
the island. I’he communication with Kngi.and is kept 
up by means of steamers to ami fr^im Soath;impt<m four 
times a week, and by mail- p.ackets twice a week to and 
from Weymouth. On the arrival of tin; steamers from 
Southampton, packets leave for .St. Mulo and Granville, 
returning on the alternate days. I'raders arc constantly 
tailing to and from London, Bri.stol, and other English 
ports. 

The vernacular language of the island is French, which 
it used in the churches and courts of law : the upper 
ranks speak it in its purity, but the lower classes speak 
Jersey-French, a patois compounded of old Norman 
French with Gallicised Engli.sh. English, however, is 
becoming daily more prevalent, and most of the country 
people understand and speak It. " The Jerseymen, espe- 
dalJy the lower orders, are characterised by blunt in- 
dependence, often amounting to brmqucrie^ excessive 
love of gain, and unceaslngindustry. The minute division 
of property prevents them from acquiring an independ- 
ence, while at the same time the actual ownei4»iip of land 
protected by legal privileges, gives them a freeilom of 
sentiment which no tenant at will can enjoy. Their par- 
simony, however, is not only prejudicial to tliemselves, 
as leading them to bepudAe provender to their most va- 
luable cows, but is also injurious to others, whom they 
overreach in bargaining.” (Inatis.) Their fare is simple 
and inexpensive, consisting principally of soupe-d-choux, j 
a compound of lard, cabbage, ancl potatoes : conger-eel I 
soup and pickled pork are rarities reserved for festive 
occasions. The cnaumontelle pear is commonly eaten 
with tea : cider is tho general substitute for beer. The 
higher classes seldom give entertainments or exchange 
civilities, and are much divided by party spirit. The old 
parties of Magot and Chariot liave given way to the liberal 
Rose and the exclusive high church and state Laurel. 
Literature is forgotten amid island politics ; and even 
tho press, so powerful an engine in England, has scarcely 
any influence in Jersey. The English residents must be 
considered as a cl.ass quite distinct from the natives, with 
whom they have little intercourse ; they amount to about 
4,000, bidng chiefly half.pay officers with their families, 
attracted by the cheapness of living and the mlfiLiess 
of the c.lmate. 

The revenues of Jersey have gre.itly Increased of late ' 


attorney-general, solicitor-general, high-sheriflr or vis- 
count clerk, or prejjii^, and 6 T)leader8 apiiointcd by the 
bailiff, and styled avocats du fnirreau. This court lias 
cognis.mce of all pleas, suits, and actions, whether real, 
p«;rsona), or criminal, arising within the i.sland, except 
cases of -^reason and coinintt, which are referred to the 
sovereign in council. A code of laws, compiled in 1771, 
and s.inctioncd by the king, is the fundamental statute 
law'; but it Is extremely defective, and is continually 
changecl by tho enactment of new laws. The custom 
of gavelkind obtains, with respect to the disposal ^of real 
proj^rty : the eldest son, however, by common* usage, 
takes half the estate, and the' rest is coually dividcil. 
Fersonal nrom'rty may Ijc devised, but wlien left Intes- 
tate is divided among the children, 9-3rds going to son.s, 
and l-3rd to daughters. Debts are recoverable by leg'll 
process in the royal court. Insolvents may be compelled 
to give up (renoncer) their property, for the benefit of 
creditors, and either the vicomte may sequestrate it, to 
pay demands entered against it, or the court may grant 
the debtor a respite of a year and a day for payment of 
his debts. Persons not possessing land or houses may 
l>e arrested for debt ; but property Is attached before 
the person ; and landed proprietors cannot be Imprisoned 
till after a judgment. Debts contracted in England can 
be sued for In Jersey, if not of more than 6 years’ stand- 
ing : debts contracted in Jersey are recoverable within 
10 years. 

The military government of the island is conducted by 
a lieutenant-governor, who bas the custody of the for- 
tresses, and tho command of both the regular troops and 
militia. The chief fortresses are Fort Regent, Ellza^th 
Castle, and Mt. Orgcull Castle, all on the S. coast. The 
island is further defended by a chain of martello towers, re- 
doubts, and batteries, which encircle it. The militia, in 
which all male natives, from the age of 17 to 65, are 
liable to serve, comprises C regiments and 2,500 m<|«» 
exclusive of an artiileiy battalion of 600 men. 
regular troops in time of peace seldom exceed 300 jmen 5 
but 7,000 men were quartered in the Island 
last war. ^Inre the reign of James I., the church o 
h’ngland has been tho established relipon of 
which is under tiio ecclesiastical direction of the blsuop 
of Winchester. Every par. has a church, and the se - 
vice is usually performed In French, except at ot. ” 
llcr’s, where English is tho language of the cong 
Mtion. The Independents, Weileyans, and jn 
have chapels In which service is conducted boto 
French and English ; and there arc two plac®* 
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ship for Horn. Catholics. Two free RrairiTnair schnols 
were established in Jersey in the i5th century ; but tiie 
endowments are small. Two public schools on the na- 
tional system were established by subscription some 
years since, and are now in successful operation. 

The remains of Roman fortifications and the discovery 
of coins belonging to the emperors, prove Jersey to have 
been a military station, and under the Franks it formed 
a part of tlie region called Neustria. The Normans in- 
vadcHl the Channel Islands in tlie 9th century ; and when 
tile duehy of Normandy was annexed to the crown of 
Kiigland at the Conquest, tlicy came under the British 
dominion. The French have repeatedly tried to wrest 
from us these islands, which, by their proximity to the 
coast of France, seem to lie their natural property ; but 
they have uniformly failed. The last attempt was 
made in 1781 by a detachment of 700 soldiers, under the 
Baron de Rullecourt, who surprised and captured the 
garrison, but wore finally compelled to escape to their 
vessels after a dt^perate encounter with tlie native mi- 
litia uiii^.er Major Pierson, In the streets of St. Heller’s. 
{CiPsarca ; Ingiis’a Channel Islands^ vol. i. passim; 
Quayle's Agricultural Survey qf Jersey; GcoL TransL 
vol.'i.) 

JFHSRY (NEW), one of the U. S. of America, in 
tlio N.R. part of the Union, between lat. 38° .'>4' and 
Kf N., and long. 74® and IfP 20' W. ; having N. and 
N.Fl. New York ; W. Pennsylvania; ,S.W. an<l S. De- 
laware Bay; and E. the Atlantic. Lengtli, N. to S., 
170 m. ; average breadth about 40 m. ; area, 0,900 sq. m 
|’(j|). (1830), 320,823, of whom 2,254 were slaves. A great 
part of the K. shore is skirted by a chain of low islands, 
similar to those on the coasts of the more southerly ma- 
ritiuie states, but with more numerous, larger, and deeper 
inids between them. Great Egg Harbour, Little Egg 
ll.irboiir, Barnegat, Tomsbay, Shark Inlet, and the 
unitc<i bays of Neversink and Shrewsbury, afford shelter 
to vessels of considerable burden. Tlic S. lialf of the 


state is low, level, sandy, and in many parts barren ; but 
N. of an imaginary line drawn between the mouth of the 
Shrewsbury river and Hordentown, about lat. 40® lO*, 
the surface is overspread with several hill-ranges, 
abounding with rich scenery ; and tlie coast is skirted 
by tile K(!versink hills, the only heights of any conse- 
quence in the Union near the ocean. A mountain region 
rising abruptly from the hilly country, occupies the N. 
part of tho state, which at its N. extremity comprises a 
|iortion of the Alleghany chain. The Hudson forms the 
N.K. boundary for about 35m. Tlie river next in Im- 
porunce is the Delaware, which divides tin's state from 
iVnnsylvania. The other chief rivers are, the Raritan, 
which rises in the hilly c'ouiitry, within 5 m. of the Dela- 
ware, and falls into Amboy Bay, after a course of 70m., 
if) of whicii are navigable ; and the Passaic and Hackin- 
sadi, wliich fall Into tho small bay of Newark. 

’I'hc difference of the climate of the N. and S. parts 
of tlie state is very striking. The plain country of the 
S. is warmer than might nave been expected from itt 
lat., the temperature approximating to tliat of E. Vir- 
ginia, and admitting of the culture of cotton ; while the 
winter in the N. assimilates in severity to that of the 
N. states. In the upper part of the state, and along 
'he banks of the rivers, tliere is some good land ; but 
|he surface is in general either sandy or marshy, and 
It IS cliiefly by the unremitting industry of its inhaba , 
who till lately have been principally engaged in agri- 
‘■oitiirc, that New Jersey lias been rendered so pro- 
ouctive as it is. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, 
|>n( kwiieat, potatoes, Ac. are cultivate ; and In the 
higher parts of the state large herds of black cattle and 
reared. In 1836, the stock of sheep was 
j' ljOOo, producing 813,500 lbs. of wool, worth 410,000 
'mars. Large quantities of butter and cheese of 
roade. The only wild quadrupeds 
racoon and fox ; the fisheries 
ante employ many of the inhabit- 

niirei mountains, .and bog iron ore in the 

blit ti, *’ i roost important mineral products ; 

Ruifi * abundance of marble, limestone, peat, clay, 
artirift. quality, copper, line, Ac. The principal 
sot'll ^ market are cattle, fruit, iron, flax- 

I’h lijiuiY’ cider, hams, Ac. New York and 

duco ‘**® outleU for the surplus pro- 

botw’pf.n being very advantageously situated 

trifliTur” cities. The exports elsewhere ate 

creasiXir. ®®® »>reiiay extensive, and In- 

fnated ?n principal are those of Iron. It it estl- 
i'u-iron P“Wi*l»ed In 1840, that 1,300 tons of 

bosidoK plg-lron, and 80 tomt of nails, 

“hd nail quantities of hollow ware, sheet iron, 
annually made. 

'h tho IT ®”® principal manufhcturlng towns 

^ythe pi«S„ *■ w®** supplied with water-power 

wooibrn'*^' . P*’Jnclpal products arc^otton, linen, 
glass paper, buttons, Ac. Manufactories 
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In 1836, there were 51 cotton-milis in the state, pro- 
ducing annually about 5,1,33,700 yards of cotton cloth. 
The internul communications are generally good; the 
Morris Canal, 101 m. in length, by 30 to 32 ft. wide, and 
4 ft, deep, extends across the state, from Jersey city, on 
the Hudson, to Delaware river. The Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, 42 m. long., from Bordentown to New 
Brunswick, is 7 ft. deep, and 75 ft. wide at its surface, 
and therefore adapttxi to vessels of considerable burden. 
It is connected with the Chesapeake, Delaware, and 
Dismal Swamp canals, and effects a continuous water 
communication between New York city and Albemarle 
Sound. Another canal, 4 m. long, conne^s Salem Creek 
with the Delaware river ; and several others have been 
projeettsd. Three railroads were completed in 1837, the 
principal of which, from Camden to Amboy, a distance of 
61 m., in the N. i»art of the state, was finished in 1832. 
The second, 16^ m. in length, from Paterson to Jersey 
city, was finished in 1834 ; and the third, from New 
11 rims wick, through Newark, to the Hudson river, in 
1836. 

This state is divided into 14 counties : Trenton, on the 
Delaware, is the capital Jbd seat of government. It pro- 
bably owes thi.H rank to its central position only, since it 
has not above half the pop. or wealth of New Brunswick 
or Newark. Elizabeth, Burlington, Somerville, and 
Paterson, arc the remaining chief towns. 

Tlie constitution framed in 1776 has continued, with 
little variation, to the present day. The government is 
vestoti in a legislative council of 14 mems., and a general 
assembly of .50 mem s., all of whom are annually elected 
by the free white male citizens, who have resided in the 
state for the preceding year, and who pay taxes. The 
governor is also chosen annually by the joint vote of the 
council and .assembly. The governor and council form 
a court of appeal and pardon. The salary of the former 
is 2,0<X) dollars, with fees. The rest of the judicial autho- 
rity is vested in a supreme court, a court of chancery 
held at Trenton, circuit courts, and courts of oyer and 
tet^iiner, held in most of the cos. four times a year ; 
and inferior courts of common pleas, which, with courts 
of quarter sessions of the peace, are held in the difi'erent 
cos. by judges chosen by the legislature, and receiving 
no salary. The state penitentiary at Lamberton had, in 
1838, 163 prisoners. In 1837, the state had 33 banks, with 
a united capital of 10,875,000 dollars. 'J'he school fund, 
established In 1816, had in 1838 a capital of 280,437 dol- 
lars. The college of New Jersey, cstaoIUhed at Elizabeth 
Town, in 1746, has been removed to Princeton, where it 
occupies a spacious edifice. It has a museum and philo- 
sophical apparatus, 2 libraries, with 11,000 vols., and, in 
1838, had 240 students : in 1839, 39 periodical publications 
were issued in the state, A great part of the pop. are 
Quakers. 

The earliest settlement of New Jersey was made by 
the Dutch, in 1612. Many Swedes and Danes afterward 
settled in it, but tho Dutch continued to possess it until 
finally expelled by the English, in 1664. In 1682, it came 
under the jurisdiction of Penn and his associates. It 
took an active part in tho rcvolutk>nary war, and suffered 
proportionally. New Jersey seuds^€ mems. to congress. 
{Darby's Viewy ^c. ; Mitchell's U. S. ; American Ency* 
clopedia ; American Aim. 1884 to 1840.) 

JERUSALEM (Heb. A^adushak; Gr. Kahims 
by Herodotus, and 'UfsriKufM by Strabo and 
later writers ; mod. Arab. El-Koddet)^ a famous 
city of Palestine, interesting from its high 
antiquity, but far more ft*om its intimate 
connection with the history of the Jews, and 
the eventful life of the great Founder of 
Christianity ; 128 m. S. S. W. Damascus, 

33 m. E. Jaffh, and 76 m. S, by E. Acre; 
lat. 31® 46^ 34^' N., long. 35® Si' 34'' E. Pop., 
according to the official report of Mr. Consul 
Moore, 10,000, of whom about two thirds are 
Mohammedans. The pop. has been estimated 
by some travellers at 20,000 ; but it has not had 
so many inhab. for some years, except at Easter, 
when the Moslem and Christian pilgrims swell 
the pop, to nearly a half more than its or- 
dinary amount. The city stands on a hill, 
between two small valleys, in one of which, on 
the W., the brook Gihon runs with a S.E. 
course, to join the brook Kedron, in the nar- 
row valley of Jeho.shaphat, E. of Jerusalem. 
The first view of the city from the W. is thus 
described by Robinson : — ** As w© approach 
Jerusalem, the road becomes more and more 
rugged, and all appearance of regetatioo ceases: 
the rocks are scantily covered with soil, the 
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verdure is burnt up, and there is an entire ab- 
sence of animal lifel A line of embattled walls, 
above which rose a few cupolas and minarets, 
suddenly presented itself to my view'. 1 was 
disappointed in its general appearance; but this 
feeling originated not so much from the aspect of 
the town as from the singularity of its position, 
surrounded by mountains, without any cultivated 
land to be seen, and not on any high road.” 
(Per/, and Syr. i. p. 36. ) The opposite view, 
how'ever, from the Mount of Olives, is much 
more attractive, for it commands the whole of 
the city, and nearly every particular building, 
including the church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Armenian convent, the mosque of Omar, St. 
Stephen’s gate, the round-topped houses, and the 
barren vacancies within its circ. {licnniker sTrav. 
p. 174. ) The modern city,||juilt about 300 years 
ago, is entirely surrounded by walls, barely 
in circ., flanked here and there with square 
towers. The four principal gates are those of 
Damascus and .Jaffa on the \V\, that of Zion on 
the S., and St. Stephen’s on the E. 'I'he interior 
is divided by 2 valleys, intersecting each other 
at right angles into 4 hills, on which history, 
sacred and profane, has stamped the imperish- 
able names of Zion, Acra, IJezetha, and Mo- 
riah. Zion is now' the Armenian and Jewish 
quarter ; Acra is better known as the lower city 
and Christian quarter; while the mosque of 
Omar, with its sacred inclosure (called by the 
Turks el Haram Schcreef)^ occupies the hill of 
Moriah. The streets are narrow, like those of 
all Syrian towns; the houses, except those be- 
longing to the Turks, shabby, and the shops 
poorly supplied. Dr. E. Robinson, of the U. 
iStates, however, remarks, “ that ho was agreeably 
disappointed, and fouiid the houses better built, 
and the streets cleaner, than those of Alexandria, 
Smyrna, or Constantinople, ( Geo^. Juurn. ix. 
p. 299.) The public buildings are not nume- 
rous, and excepting those consecrated to reli- 
gious worship, there are none worthy of no- 
tice. T!:e baths also and ba/aars are mostly 
infciior to similar establishments in other parts 
of the E. 

The boundaries of the old city, said by Pliny 
to be loJif'e clarussima urbiurn Orientis non Judxecc 
vwdo Kat. lib. v. § 13. ), are so imperfectly 

marked, that no fact can be deduced respecting 
them from the elaborate researches of D’ Anville, 
Clarke, Niebuhr, and others, save only that they 
varied at di%rent periods ; and that, when most 
exten.sive, at the aera of its destruction, its treble 
row of walls embraced a circuit of 33 stadia, in- 
cluding Mount Moriah, 3Iount Zion, Acra, IJe- 
zetha, &c. {Belandi Palestina, p. 835. ) But the 
walls having been wholly destroyed, itiis impos- 
sible to trace their exact situation.* It is im- 
possible also to describe in detail the many 
spots within the modern city which blind su- 
perstition or minute^riticism has fixed on .as 
the scenes of events connected with the his- 
tory of the patriarchs, and the sufferings of 
Christ ; but some places are ascertained beyond 
a doubt, which all travellers visit with interest, 
and which command universal respect. There 
can, for example, be no question, that the mount 
(Moriah) on which the mosque of Omar now 

* Jo^.'pSijn mo*l diainrtly %tiyn that the Tlmnan* U*fl only the W. 

with tlw- towco ehtu* u«, inpiin u'., an<l Mariainne, 
and Hut rvn>aiiid«r wo* raMtd to thv ({tounti. Tor i’aXXov 
inratret l^iv/jiaXtcrap c\ xetra- 

uir,h\ c!KV,>/y,*a.i x 'tffrit xntr/ 

Ttf/? T^4f$kfhv‘n. (/oa. M. Ill), vii, r, 1.) This aw.uTiu)c« »jrf an 
ajK-wiinttu, and rVu* knowledK*? th it two HiilK4'(]iit.nt and very Je- 
< ly any rfiM.-'.im. i vi it of a mortt rccitit c ity, 
to *lu>w bow liuh. rredii i> duo to iini of antiuuaftan 
•ptciOatiob*, liowtver inK.auoua. 


stands was once crowned with the House of the 
Lord, built by Solomon, at a cost and with a 
magnificence of which w e can form no adequate 
idea ( 1 Kings, caps, vi . and vii. ). This grerit glory 
Judea, after standing for above 400 years, was 
first rifled, and soon after destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. A second temple, 
built on the site of the first, by the Jews, after 
their return from the Babylonish captivity, was 
so much enlarged and improved by Herod the 
Great, as to be little inferior to that of Solomon. 
Tacitus calls it, immensce opuhmtire templum; 
and he truly adds, nulla intus J)cum efigie^ vo- 
cuam sedem. et inania arcana. (Hist. hb. v. § 8, 
9. ) Notwithstanding the efforts of I'itus for its 

5 reservation, this structure, the palladium of the 
ewish nation, was totally destroyed during the 
siege of Jerusalem, a. d. 70. The mosque of 
Omar, which occupies this sacred site, stands on 
an elevated four-sided plateau, about 1,500 ft. 
long, and 1,000 ft. broad, supported on all sides 
by massive walls, built up from the lower ground. 
'1 he lowest portion of these walls is .supposed 
by Dr. Robinson to belong to the ancient tem- 
ple, and to be referable to the time of Herod 
at least, if not of Neheniiah and Solomon. The 
mosqnc, el Sakltara, the erection of which was 
begun by the caliph Omar, in 637, is of an octa- 
gonal shape, sunnounted by a lead-covered dome, 
above which is a glittering crescent. It has four 
entrances, one of which, towards the N., is 
adorned by a fine portico, supported by eight 
Corinthian pillars of marble. Its 48 windows 
are of stained glass, and the walls are faced be- 
low with blue and white marble, and above with 
glazed tiles of various colours, fonning a beau- 
tiful mosaic of texts from the Koran. It is 
altogether a fine specimen of light and ele- 
gant Oriental architecture ; and the building 
contrast.s singularly with the severity of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The interior is not allowed 
(o be entered except by the followers of the 
prophet-; and Dr. Richardson, an English phy- 
sician, isoneof only fourChristians whohavebeen 
admitted within its walls. (See liobinsoji's Pal.y 
voJ. i. Append, p. «y0. ) “The arrangements,” 
he remarks, “ are so managed a.s to keep up the 
external octagonal shape. The inside of the 
wall is white, and without ornament; and the 
floor is of grey marble. A little within the W. 
door, is a flat polished slab of green marble, 
fonning part of the floor, and regarded with 
peculiar respect by the Mohammedans; a little 
beyond i.s a series of 24 blue marble pillars sup- 
porting the roof, and inside these are 4 large 
square columns, forming the support of the 
dome, which rises about 100 ft. above the fl()or. 
The central part is railed round, a single door 
admitting the devotee to the sacred stone, called 
the Had^r el Sakhara^ on which is shown the 
print of Mahomet’s foot when he was trans- 
lated to heaven. The whole interior is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the effect is much height- 
ened by the blending of colours in the pilla*** 
that run round the nio.sque.” {Rickar(Uon*s Tra- 
vels in the Mcd.^ vol. ii. p. 366. ) Within the 
same enclosure, near its S. wall, is 
mosque, of square shape, called El-Aksa. 
cupola is spherical, and ornamented with ara- 
besque paintings and gildings of great beauty' 
Bctweeif the mosques is a handsome inaru e 
fountain for ablutions. On the opposite 
the city, in the Latin quarter, called 
A’a.wara, is the church of the Holy ^iepulchr^* 
building it» the Byzantine style, erected ; 
Helena, mother of Constantine the 
centre of a court or enclosure, filled at 
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timt* with pedlars of every description, especially 
vtMiders of relies and rosaries. The building 
resembles Horn. Catholic churches in general, 
hnt is greatly inferior, notwithstanding its va- 
luable marbles, to many of the sacred edifices in 
Rome. Immediately in front of the entrance, 
which is guarded by Moslem soldiers (who re- 
ceive a tax from all the pilgrims), is a slightly 
elevated marble slab, called the “ stone of 
unction,” on which, according to the monks, our 
Lord’s body was laid, to be anointed by Joseph 
of Arimuthea; and near it arc 17 steps, con- 
ducting to the supposed Mount Calvary, now 
a handsome dome-covered apartment several ft. 
abo c the lloor of the church, floored and lined 
with the richest Italian marbles: in the crypt 
beneath is a circular silver plate with an aper- 
ture in the centre, through which the arm 
reaches the identical hole in which the cross 
was fixed ! The greaW obiect of interest, how- 
ever, is the Holy Sepulchre itself, an oblong 
structure 15 ft. long by 10 ft. in breadth, roofed 
in with a handsome ceiling corres})onding to the 
richness of the silver, gold, and marble deco- 
rating its interior : it stands directly under the 
great dome of the church, and is divided into 
two chambers, the first containing the stone on 
which the angel sat when he addressed the af- 
frighted women, “ Why seek ye the living among 
the dead ? he is not here, but is risen,” and the 
other being the sepulchre to which he pointed, 
saying, “ liehold the place where they laid him. ” 
The inner compartment, lined with perd antique, 
is only large enough to allow four persons to stand 
by the side of a plain white marble sarcophagus 
of the ordinary dimensions, over which hang 7 
large and 44 smaller lamps, always kept burning. 
Around the large circular hall, which is surround- 
ed by a gallery supported on pillars, and roofed 
by a vast dome, arc oratories for the Syrians, 
Copts, Maronites, and other sects who have n<ft, 
like the Greeks, Armenians, and Roman Catho- 
lics, chapels in the body of the church. The 
Creek chaj)el at the E. end of the hall is parted 
off by a curtain, and is incomparably the most 
elegant and highly decorated : the Latin chapel 
closely resembles those seen in Italy, and has 
a gallery with a fine organ : that belonging 
to the Armenians is in the gallery. Various 
l)arts of the church are pointed out by monks 
and pilgrims, as (he scenes of certain events 
connected with the last sufferings of Christ; 
and to such an extent is superstition carried, 
that a stone is exhibited and gravely declared 
to be that on which our Saviour was placed, 
when put in the stocks 1 The faith, indeed, of 
intelligent men is most severely tested during a 
visit to this church : there cannot, however, be a 
doubt that it stands on the hill of Calvary, and 
Jt probably includes the site of the crucifixion ; 
but there seems to be little ground for the as- 
sumption, that the tomb and site of the cross 
were so near to each other as to be inclosed 
by the same building. In an antichamber near , 
the entry are several relies, the most authentic 
probably of which arc the sword and spurs of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. The tombs of Godfrey 
»d his brother Baldwin were destroyed during 
nre which took place in 1808, and have not 
eenresUired, owing to the ill-will Jplt by the 
5"^>'*8tians towards the Romish church, 
which these monarchs belonged. Westward 
he church just described m the Nardt-el- 
Mara, or Christians" Street, is the Francis- 
of Salvador, called by way 

‘hction // Convento della Tert'a Saniat a 

8 Slone building, having several courts and 


gardens enclosed within a strong wall. The 
funds are supplied by contributions sent from 
Rome and other Catholic countries, and the in- 
mates comprise from 60 to 80 monks, chiefly Ita- 
lian and Spanish, by whom European strangers 
visiting the Holy City are hospitably entertained. 
'I'iie church attached to the convent is gaudily 
furnished with candlesticks, images, &c., and has 
a good organ. K. of the above stands the Greek 
monastery, a well supported establishment with a 
small subterranean church. The city castle, close 
to the gate of Jaffa, is supposed to have been built 
on the ruins of the Turns Fsephina of old Jeru- 
salem : it comprises a few towers connected by 
curtains, and has a few old guns mounted on 
broken carriages. Close by it, on the ascent to 
the hill of Zion, is^hc Armenian convent, in 
the best-looking district of the city, comprising 
within its precincts rooms siifiicicnt to accommo- 
date a thousand pilgrims, and a large garden : the 
conventual church is spacious, and most elabor- 
ately ornamented; the floor is paved in the most 
delicate mosaic. E. of the convent is a small 
Armenian chapel, marking the site of the house 
of Annas, the high-priest ; and just outside the 
gate of Zion is another chapel, supposed to occupy 
the site of the house of Caiaphas : these positions 
seem to be fur from improbable. (Compare Jo- 
seph. yintiq.hb. xviii. c.3. with St. Johnxviii. 24.) 
Not a vestige remains of the ancient buildings on 
Mount Zion, where David built a palace, his own 
residence, and that of his successors, whence it was 
emphatically called the “ City of David.” Its limits 
are, however, w’cll defined by the aqueduct w hich 
conveyed water from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 
The hill-side is now used as a Christian burial- 
ground. N. of the city, in the district called 
Acra, are the ruins of Herod’s palace, and about 
300 yards to the S. E., near the reputed pool of 
Bethesda, is the residence of the mutzeUimy or 
Turkish governor, supposed, though with little 
show of reason, to occupy the site of the pra'to- 
rium of Pontius Pilate. It is a large strag- 
gling building, having a flat roof, which com- 
mands a complete view of the mosque of Omar: 
it stands in the principal street of the mo- 
dern city, called by the l urks Jlardt-cl-AllajAf 
and by the Christians Via J)olorosa, the monks 
having fixed on it as the line of route along 
which our Saviour was led from the hall of iudj;- 
ment to Calvary. The Jewish quarter {llarat- 
cl-Yahoud) occupies the hollow between the 
hills of Zion and Moriah: it contains 7 mean 
and small synagogues; and the numerous pri- 
vate dwellings, how comfortable soever inside, 
have uniformly mean and ill-built exteriors, 
x>wing, || is said, to the fear of exciting among 
the Mohammedans any susnicion of the wealth 
of the despised nation. The poorer Jews are 
supported by charitable contributions obtained 
j from their fellow-countrjpnen in Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany and Spain. ( Turner, ii. 
264. ) The Turks reside on the E. side of the 
city all round the great inclosnre of Mount 
JMoriah. The suburbs of Jerusalem abound 
with interesting remains of less questionable 
antiquity and authenticity than most of those 
within the modern walls. Close to the gate of 
.Jaffa is the pool of Gihon, near w hich, in a vil- 
lage of the same name, “ Zadok the priest, and 
Nathan the prophet, anointed Solomon king over 
Israel ” n Kings, i. 34. ), and, at a later period, 
Hezekian “stopped the upper watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the W. 
side of the city or David.” (2 Chron. xxxii. 3().) 
S. of Mount Zion is the valley of Hinnorn, in 
which are numerous tombs hollowed out of tho 
G 3 
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rock, and a building, once used by the Arme- 
nians as a charnel-house. The M boundary of 
Jerusalem is formed by the valley of Jehosa- 
phat, which divides it from the .Mount of Olives. 
Proceeding up this valley, the traveller soon ar- 
rives at 

“ Siloa’s brook, that /low’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 

'Fhe source of these celebrated waters, which 
now, at least, are brackish and sulphureous, lies 
close under the walls of Harat^el-Schererf on 
Mount Moriah; but the jjool is rather more 
than i m. below it. “ I’he stream,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “ issues by an underground passage 
from a rock, and falls into a small basin of no 
great* depth. It was once covered with a chapel, 
erected to commemorate th^ miraculous cure of 
the man bom blind.” (St. J^n, ix. 1 — 7. ) The 
descent to the lower pool, which is renrarkable 
for its daily ebbing and flowing, is by a flight of 
30 steps, whence it has acquired the name of the 
“ fountain of stairs.” On the E. side of the 
brook Kedron, now a mere rivulet, running in a 
valley so closely pent up as to deserve the name of 
a mountain-gorge, es|iecially at its N. extremity, 
are four sepulchres constructed, unlike most in 
Judea, above ground, and designatetl the tombs of 
the patriarchs : one of them is alleged to be the 
burial-place of Zaccharias, the son of Barachias. 
(See IXiatt. xxtii. 29. 35. ) S. of these tombs, and 
under the shadow of the temple of Solomon, is the 
favourite burial-ground of the Jews, among all of 
whom the dearest wish is, that they may lay their 
hones near those of their long-buried ancestors, 
and be ready for the summons of Jehovah, when 
He shall come up to the valley of Jeho.shaphat, 
and there judge all the heathen round about.” 
(Joel, iii. 12. ) Further N. E. are the gardens of 
Gethsemanc, enclosed by a wall, and still in a 
sort of mined cultivation, and the Mount of 
Olives, a hillock covered with stunted herbage, 
and with patches here and there of the tree 
with which it was once abundantly clothed. 
Here every spot has its grotto an<l legend, 
and on the hill the precise place is pointed out 
whence the Saviour ascended to heaven. The 
Empress Helena built on it a mona-stery, which 
the Turks have converted into a mosque ; some- 
what to the N. is the Church of the Ascension, 
now in the hands of the Greek Christians. N. 
of the bridge, over the brook Kedron, and about 
250 yds. from St. Stephen’s Gate, is the reputed 
tomb of the Virgin Mary, comprising, besides 
several cenotaphs, a subterraneous chapel, in 
which lamps are kept constantly burning, and 
services daily celebrated according to the rites 
of the Greek church. Tassing thence up the 
bank of the Kedron, and crossing the hifl Beze- 
tba, the strariger is conducted to the excavations 
called ‘^the Tombs of the Kings.” 'I'he road 
down to them is cut iij^ the rock, and a stone 
doorway leads to a kind of anti-chamber, now at 
least, open at the top, bnd measuring 50 ft. in 
length by 40 ft. in breadth. It is ornamented by 
a beautifully carved cornice, and in the S.W. 
corner a door, formed of a single stone slab, 
admirably adapted to its framework, and easily 
working on its hinges, leads into a series of 
chambers, round which are niches in the rock 
for the reception of the dead. It is very pro- 
bable that these are the ** royal caves ” de- 
scribed by Josephus, as situated close to the N. 
boundary of the ancient city (see I?e//. JtuL \ 
lib. V. c. 4.); but whether tb^ contained the 
bones of the sons of David (2 Cfhron. xxxii. 33. ) 
or those of Helena, queen of Adiabene (as 
Drs. Clarke and Pococke have supposed}, is a 


matter as to which no certain conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Jerusalem, considered as a modern town, is of 
very slight importance. Superstition and fana- 
ticism constitute the principal bond by which 
the pop., ('hristiaii, Jew, and Moslem, are held 
together. 'I'he Jew despises the Christian, and 
the follower of the prophet looks down with con- 
tempt on both ; but pilgrims of c»ich of the three 
creeds resort thither in such numbers as to 
increase the pop. nearly a half; and heavy 
taxes are levied on all for the benefit of the 
))acha. The convents are supported by w'ealth 
sent from foreign countries, and a great influx of 
property takes place from the thousands of an- 
nual visiters, rich and poor, so that Jerusa- 
lem draws largely on Jaffa, Damascus, Nablous, 
and other places ; but it has no industry what- 
ever — nothing to give it commercial importance, 
— unless, indeed, we may mention a trade, riow 
almost wholly engrossed by the monks of the 
Terra Santa convent, in shells, beads, and relics, 
whole cargoes of which are shipped from Jalfa 
for Italy, Spain, and Portugal, i'he shells are 
of mother-of-pearl sculptured, and the beads are 
manufactured either from date-stones or a hard 
kind of wood called Mecca fruit. Rosaries and 
amulets are also made of the black fetid lime- 
stone, and are highly valued in the East as charms 
against the plague. (See Bowrin^'s Report on, 
Spria, p. 21.) The retail trade seems to be 
equally insignificant.. “ 'The bazaar, or street of 
shops,” says Mr. Robinson, “is arched over, 
dark, and gloomy, the shops arc paltry, and the 
merchandise exposed for sale of an inferior 
description. This is the only part of Jerusalem 
where any signs of life are shown: and even 
here the pulsations of the expiring city are faint 
and almost imperceptible, its extremities being 
already cold and lifeless. In the other quarters 
of*the town you may w'alk about a whole day 
withou'i' meeting with a human creature.” Well, 
then, may the Jews, who still .indulge the 
hope of restoring their metropolis to its pristine 
gre^nesB, lament, with the prophet Jeremiah, 
“ From the daughter of Zion all her beauty 
is departed. Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; 
therefore, she is removed. 'Iro adversary hath 
spread out bis hand, and the heathen hath en- 
tered into her sanctuary. All her people sigh 
and seek bread : see, O Lord, and consider, for I 
am become vile.” (Lam. i. 6 — 11.) Nothing, 
indeed, can well be conceived so vile, so degra- 
ding, as the mummeries enacted in the Holy City, 
especially during the Easter festival. The monks, 
who are servants of Mammon rather than of 
Christ, act on these occasions aa showmen, and 
masters of the ceremonies; and even the pil- 
grims, who crowd to the Sepulchre in such num- 
bers as to make order impossible, too frequently 
exhibit the greatest levity and unconcern. “What 
a scene was before me,” says Mr. Turner. “ The 
whole church was absolutely crammed with 
pilgrims, men and women halloipg, shouiingt 
singing, and violently struggling to be near the 
Sepulchn*. One man in the contention had his 
right car literally torn off.” (ii. 198. ) A few years 
ago, during the representation of the blasphemous 
pantomime, entitled “ the Holy Fire** ( intended 
to represent the descent of the Holy Spirit), the 
pressure was so intense, 6,000 persons being as* 
sembled on the ground- floor, that great numbers 
fainted, a general confusion ensued, and upwards 
of 300 were either suffocated or crushed to death. 

( lVUde*$ Narr. vol. ii. p. 212. ) In fact, thewhoj® 
scene is revolting to every rational and 
devout Christian. Such, however, is the strength 
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of superstition, that a pilgrimage to Jerusalem is 
still regarded, in many parts, as an act of the 
highest merit, and as bringing with it the as- 
surance of eternal felicity. 

I'he local government of Jerusalem is con- 
ducted by the or military governor ; 

the mula-kkadU or chief of the police ; the 
or chief judge; the cnpo-venle, or superintendent 
of the mosque of Omar ; and the subaski, or 
town-nuijor; all of whom, except the hold 

their apj>ointmcnt under the pacha of Damascus. 

Jerusalem has been usually supposed to be 
identical with the Salem of which Melchizcdek 
was king in the time of Abraham, anno 1913 
A.c., according to Apb. Usher. When the 
• Dr.c. lites entered the Holy Land 500 years 
afterwards, it was in the possession of the Je- 
busites, descendants of Canaan. Joshua, soon 
after his entrance into Canaan, “ fought against 
Jerusalem, and took it, and somte it with the 
edge of the sword, and set the city on fire” 
(Judges, i. 8.); but the citadel on Mount Zion 
was held by the Jebiitites till they were dis- 
lodged by David, who made Jerusalem the me- 
tropolis of his kingdom, and his dwelling in “ the 
strong-hold of Zion.” (2 Sam. v. 7 ) He en- 
larged the city and built a beautiful palace : it 
was f urther embellished by his son Solomon, who 
in the years 1012 — 1004 b. c. erected the temple 
already referred to. Palestine was afterwards 
successively invaded by the Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, and llabylonians. the last of whom, under 
Nebuchadnezzar (b.c. 588,) took and destroyed 
the city, burnt the temple, and carried the people 
captive to liabylon. After a bondage of nearly 
70 years the Jews were restored to their city, by 
('yrus the Persian, and about auwo 515 b.c. they 
rebuilt the temple, under the superintendence of 
Zerubbaal and Nchemiah. Alexander the Great 
is said, by Josephus, to have visited Jerusalem in 
peace, and to have respected the religion of the 
Jews; btit the best critics reject this statement 
as inconsistent with the ascertained events in 
the life of Alexander, and unworthy of credit. 
{Annenl Universal Histoty, viii. 536., 8vo. ; 
Mitford's Greece^ vii. 533.) I’tolemy Sotcr, yne 
of .Alexander’s generals, seized upon Syria and 
Palestine, sacked the Holy City, and carried off 
a hirge portion of its inhabitants to Alexandria. 

I nter inonarchs of the Macedonian empire, who 
attempted to introduce the pagan worship, were 
!"iiccessfully opposed by the Maccabees, and the 
i berty of Judaea wa.s at length restored, anno 
1<)5 B.c. The all-absorbing power of Rome 
put a jieriod to Jewish independence, 
the wh 'le of Syria being reduced by Pompey, 
and made a proconsular province. This great 
general, who took Jerusalem after a stout re- 
‘'i>iance, entered the temple, and explored its 
tinnost recesses; and it is mentioned to his ho- 
nour, that he touched none of the precious relics, 
Of nf the vast wealth accumulated in the sanc- 
uary. Victor ex illo fano nihil attigit, ( Cicero 
ir<» L. rlacco, § 28.) Jerusalem, however, was 
inerely tributary, and had not lost its nominal 
nveretgnty Yin other and prophetic words, the 

c/yf/r had ^ot departed from Judahy nor a law- 
^ vtrjrom between his feet until Shiloh had comey 
^ ^ after the birth of Christ, when 

residence of a procurator. The 
mnefi length 

A n of the Romans; and, 

one nf taken by Titus, after 

sierro/ c. mcmorablc and destructive 

coimi preserved any ac- 

farti««« j n though rent by intestine 

obstina ’ thcmselves with invincible 

they contemptuously rejected every 


proposal for a surrender, and braved alike the. 
attacks of the Romans, and the still more dread- 
ful attacks of famine. Put their resistance was 
unavailing, except for their own destruction ; and 
the city, being taken, was completely destroyed, 
along with the temple — three lowers only being 
left as memorials of its existence and destruction. 
According to Josephus, no fewer than 1,1(X),(KX) 
persons tell in the siege, exclusive of above 
100,000 taken prisoners. But notwithstanding 
what has been alleged in defence of this state- 
ment by Brotier (Notoe ad lib. v. § 13. Hist, To- 
citi) and others, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it is grossly exaggerated. The state- 
ment of Tacitus would seem to be infinitely 
more probable, though we incline to think that 
even it is, perhaps, beyond the mark. “ I’ervica- 
cissimus quisque ill^ perfugerat; coqiie sedi- 
tiosius agebant. TrCT duces, totidem exercitus : 
prcelia, dolus, incendia inter ipsos,et magna vis fru- 
menti ambusta. Multitudinem obsessoruniy omnis 
cetatisy virile ac muliebre secusy sexcenta millia 
fuisse accepimus. Anna cunctis ijui ferre pos- 
sent ; et plures, quam pro numero, audebant. Ob- 
stinatio viris feminisqiie par ; ac si transferre sedes 
cc^erentur, major vitae metus quam mortis.”* 
(Hist, lib. v. c. 12. & 13.) Adrian rased the city 
to the ground, ploughed up a great part of the 
surface, and built on its site the Roman town of 
iElia Capitolina. The condition of Jerusalem at 
this period is well described by Milman: — 

Hot lale of gplenctour novr Is told and done ; 

Hot wine-ru}) of festivity is spilt. 

And all is o’er, her f^randeur and lier 

Her gold is dim, and mute her music’s voice; 

'J’hf Heatlien o’er her laTish’d pomp n joice : 

Her streets are rased, ner maidens sold for slaves. 

Her grates thrown rk wn, her elders in their graves : 

Her frasis are holjen ’mid the (lentiles' scorn, 
liy stealth Iter pr.esthixxi’s holy frarments worn : 

Oh I lonK foretold, though lone accumpllsli’d fate 
Her house is left unto her desolate. 

Fait qf Jerusalem. 

When Christianity, fn the reign of Constan- 
tine, became the established religion of the 
Roman empire, Jerusalem, in name at least, 
wa.s restored by the zealous Helena. The idol 
temples were destroyed, and several churches 
and other buildings were erected on sites 
supposed to be connected with the events of 
Christ’s history ; in short, no efforts and ex- 
pense were spared in the attempt to raise the 
Holy City to its rank as the metro}K)Hs of 
Christendom. The period of prosperity thus 
commenced terminated in 636, by the con- 
quest of Omar, who made the city tributary, 
heavily taxed the pilgrims, and desecrated the 
site of the temple, by erecting on it a mosque 
in honour of Mahomet. 

After being more than 400 years subject to the 
Arabian caliphs, Jerusalem fell into the hands of 
the Turks, w ho proved still more oppressive mas- 
ters than any of their predecessors. The resent- 
ment and sympathy of the princes and people of 
Christendom were awakened by Peter the her- 
mit, and the crusades wtae undertaken to rescue 
the natives and pilgrims of Pale.stinc, and above all 
the holy sepulchre, from the dominion of infidels. 
The Christian army reached Jerusalem in the 
summer of 1099. “ Godfrey of Bouillon erected 
his standard on Mount Calvary : the time of the 
siege wa.s fulfilled in forty days of calamity and 
anguish, during w’hich the soldiers suffered in- 
tensely from hunger and thirst. At length, on 
a Friday, the day and hour of the Passion, God- 
frey stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem: 

* It thould b« acknowlpdffed, however, that the enors of ,To«ephut, 
like thoee of llerodutufi, Diodorus, Arrian, and others, in aieru num« 
bers, muT. Mrha]w, l>e attrilmted less to (ho nuthorN Inaocuracy than 
to the ofel-Bishlou^ writing in MSB., in wl»U;h the nunieratidn is 
effected single letters, nnd mistAlr««, easily occurring, are 

detectetl with extreme difilculty. In general points of history and 
tqpograpity, Josepiuis’s works should be considered the vodtHNwentii 
or the traveller in PalcaUne. 

G 4 
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his example was followed on every side by the 
einulationof valour; and about 4<>0 years after 
the conquest of Omar, the Holy City was rescued 
from the Mohammedan yoke. A bloody sacri- 
fice was offered to the God of the Christians : 
resistance ‘might provoke, but neither age nor 
sex could mollify their implacable rage; they 
indulged themselves three days in a promis- 
cuous massacre, and the infection of the dead 
bodies produced an epidemic disease.” (^Gibbon 
xi. 84.J Saladin, 88 years afterwards, appeared 
in arms before Jerusalem; some feeble and 
hasty efforts were made for its defence, but 
within 14 days the banners of the prophet were 
erecteil on its walls. Saphadin, the brother of 
Siiladin, destroyed, in 1218, all that remained 
of the fortifications of this devoted city, and 
reduced the population to^ servile subjection to 
the JMohaminedaus. A setics of changes sub- 
sequently occurred; but Jerusalem came finally 
into the hands of Selim in 1519, since which 
the Turkish flag has always floated over its 
sacred places. For more than three centuries 
its fortunes have been stationary ; crowds of 
pilgrims fill its streets at one season of the year, 
creating a temporary activity, and increasing 
the revenues of the Turkish officers ; but at au 
other times its condition recalls forcibly the 
complaint of Jeremiah: — “The city sits soli- 
tary that was full of people : she is become as a 
widow; she that was great among the provinces 
is become tributary. Her gates are desolate. 

• . . All her beauty is departed. . . . Filthiness 
is in her skirts.” 

Among the principal authorities for this ar- 
tide are Jiichardson’s Travels along the Med., 
ii. 221, &c. ; Henniker's Travels, p. 173 — 198.; 
Clarke, \v. 2S8 — ?94. , Elliot's Travels in 'Turkey, 
ii. 416 — 449. ; Robinsons 'Trev. in Pal. and Sj/r., 
ch. S — 9. ; Chateaubriand, l^jyage, ii. 116 — 
180. ; fTilde's Narrative, ii. 180 — 259. ; Taciti 
Hist., libs. V. and vi. ; Josephus, passim, but 
particularly Jud. Bell , 1. vi. and vii. ; and the 
Bible. 

JESI (an. JEsium), a town of Central Italy, papal 
states, delcg. Ancona, on the Fiumosino (an. Msis). 
16 m. W.S.W. Ancona. Pop. about It is walled, 

and haaa handsome main street, three large squares, a 
cathedral, and six other churches, many convents, a the- 
atre, &c. It is a bisiiop’s sec. It has manufactures of 
silk and worsted stockings. jEsium anciently bore the 
rank of a Roman colony. Numerous antiquities exist on 
the banka of the river in its neighbourhood, iliampoldi, 
Corogrt^, &c.) 

JESSELMERE, or JA YSULMEER. astate ofN.W. j 
llindostan, prov. Rajpootana, subsidiary to the British, | 
and one of tne five principal RHj(>oot principalities, be- j 
tween the 25th and 28th parallels of N. lat., and the 69ih 
and 72d of E. long. Area estimated at 10, (XK) sq. m. 
Pop., perhaps, near 300,000. {Burnes In Geog. Journ. 
iv. 3.) Surface uneven, and intersected with rocky hills : 
it is not watered by any considerable stream, 4as little 
ar;^Ie land, and is hardly, in truth, more nroductive than 
the sandy desert that encompasses it. Cultivation is, con- 
sequently, very limited ; and the parts which are culti- 
vated yield only the coarser grains, which form the food 
of the inhab. ‘irrigation iskeffected with great labour, 
chiefly by means of very deep wells and tanks ; but large 
and spacious tanks occur every 2 or 3 m., and rain water 
is carefully preserved, the periodical rains being scanty 
and uncertain. The heat or summer is oppressive, but 
the cold of winter is sutficlently great for the tanks to be 
covered with ice every morning during a part of Jan. 
Mineral products few ; the chief are primary limestone 
and lithographic stone : no metals appear to be found. 
Wood is scarce. The better kind of houses are of stone ; 
the others mere conical grasl huts. The open nature of 
the country frees it from the most formidable wild ani> 
mals ; foxes, wolves, hyenas, and jackalls, are indeed met 
with, as are several kinds of antelopes, game of various 
kinds, wild ducks, Ac. ; but the uncer^nty of water 
hinders both the anim^ and vegetable kingdom from 
thriving. Jesselmere is better suited for grazing than 
agriculture; but neither herds oor flrrcks are nume- 
rous. The honied cattle are of medium size, and In- 
dlilbrent quality : the sheep, though small, have excellent 
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wool. The mass of the pop. consists of Bhattoe Raj- 
poots. The commerce of Jesselmere is perfectly insig- 
nificant ; what little wealth It drM;.<i possess arises from its 
being on the chief road between Central India and the 
Indus ; and the duties imnoseil on the transit of mer- 
chandise passing by it constitutes the chief resources of its 
ruler. It has no exports of its own ; and its only manu- 
facture is that of woollen cloth of a very fine texture, but 
in no demand elsewhere. Indigo and cotton cloths are 
Imported from Malwah, sugar from Jeypoor and Delhi, 
iron and bniss from Nagore. From 2i) to 2.5 thousand 
maunds of opium pass annually through Jesselmere to 
Sinde ; the return articles of transit thence being sulphur, 
assafeetida, rice, and tobacco. The revenues of the 
riyah do not amount to 2 lacs of rupees yearly, more than 
half of which is derived from transit duties. The re- 
mainder is made up of fines, levies, salt taxes, and the 
land revenue, which latter is about 1-lOth or 1-1 1th part 
of the nett proiluce. About 1,200 rupees are derived 
yearly from the salt monopoly, some portion of which 
article is obtained in the principality ; but most of it, as 
well as of grain, is imported from the neighbouring states. 
Jes.selmero contains 2 towns and S4 villages ; but except 
in its cap., every where betrays the strongest marks of 
poverty. 

Jesselmere, a town of N. W. Hindostan, prov. Raj- 
pootana, cap. of the above rajahship, 120 m, W.N.VV 
Joudpoor ; lat. 2(P 56' N., Iwig. 70^ 54' E. Pop, pro- 
bably 20,000. ( Burnes.) It is of an oval shape, about 2 in, 
in circuit, and surrounded by a rampart of loose stones. 
At its S.W. angle is d fort built on a scarped rock about 
HO or 100 ft. higher than the city ; and it presents a com- 
manding appearance externally, and is in reality a place 
of considerable strength. It is of a triangular shape, its 
two longest sides, about .300 yards in length each, facing 
the W. and N. The only entrance is on the N. side, 
leading through several narrow and strong gates. The 
whole of the works arc of firm substantial masonry, 
and comprise a vast number of towers (the natives say 
175). These stud tiic brow of the hill on all sides, ancl 
give it a very remarkable appearance ; some are as much 
as 40ft- in height. This fortress is the residence of the 
rajah, and is supplied with water from wells HO fathoms 
deep. The town is re^larly laid out, and, fur an eastern 
city, its streets are wiue. Its houses are K)fly, spacious, 
terrace- roofed, and built entirely of a hard yellow lime- 
stone, sometimes elegantly carvM. Some opulent mer- 
chants reside at Jesstdinere, it being on the great com- 
mercial route from Malwah to the port of Kurachee. 
{Burnes in Ceog. Journ., iv. 105 — 115.) 

* JE.SSORE, a distr. of British India, presld and prov. 
Bengal, chiefly Imtween the 22d and 24th degi. of N. 
lat. ; ari tlie HOth and 90th of E. long. ; having N. the 
main stream of the Ganges, separating it from the distr. 
Rajeshaye; K, Duccaand Hackergun^e ; W. Nuddcaand 
the 24 Pergannahs, and S. the Bay of Bengal. Length, 
N. to S., about 100 m. ; average breadth, 32 m. Area, 
5,180 sq. m. Pop. (1822) 1,183, ,590. It is a flat country, 
intersected by numerous interlacing branches of the 
Ganges ; its S. part comprises a portion of the region 
called the .Sunderhunds ; and on the shore are many ex- 
tensive marshes, in which salt is largely made on govern- 
ment account. The soil is very fertile, and a good deal 
of rice is grown. Indigo, tobacco, mulberry, betel nut, 
and long pepper, are also raised ; but a great proportion 
of the land is uncultivated, and covered with jungle. 
Chief towns, Jessore or Moorley, the residence of the 
Zillah authorities, Culna, and Mahnudpoor. Land re- 
venue (1829-30), 120,935/. {Jlamitton' s E. /. Qax. ; Part. 
Reports.) 

JEYPOOR, or JYEPORE, a city of N.W. Hindustan, 
prov. Rajpootana, cap. of a subsidiary state of the same 
name, in a barren valley, 150m. S.W, Delhi; lat. 26'-> 
.5.5' N.. long. 75"^ 37' K. Pop. estimated at 60.0(K). This 
is altogether the handsomest and most regularly built 
city of HindoHtan. It is surrounded by a battlcmentcd 
wall of grey stone, flanked with towers, and defended or 
commanded by a citadel and a line of forts on the adjacent 
heights, a few hundred feet in elevation. Jyeporo is laid 
out, like roost modern European and American cities, m 
regularly square blocks of houses. A main street, 2 tn. 
long, and about 40 yards broad, traverses It W. to E., and 
is crossed at right angles by four others oSequal widtii, 
though much shorter. At the points of intersection 
are spacious market-places ; and there are two gow 
squares, which, like the principal streets, are crowded wun 
shops. The great thoroughfares are, however, disflguren 
by novels, platforms, and stalls, erected along the cenir 
of them, which detract greatly from their appearance. 
The houses are generally 2 stories high, but some are •» n 
4 stories, with ornamented windows and 
often adorned with frescoes and sculptures. Tliecn 
public edifice of Jeypoor Is a magnlncent palace, co 
structed, it is said, by an Italian architect, tn the i* 
century, for the rajah Jey Singh, under who«c relgi^ ir 
city was one of the principal seats of Hindoo Icarnu i|- 
This palace, with its fine gardens, oocuplet about l-n 
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part of the city : a sketch and account of it may be 
rbund in ti»c Mod. Trav. x. Jeypoor lias numerous 
temples. In the purest Hindoo style, and some are of 
larger dlrnensions than arc to be found in any other city 
of Upper Hindostan. (Hcber ; BoiL’au, in Asiat.Journ. 
18.iH. ii. ‘iJOO. : Hamilton's K. I. Gax. S(c.) 

JHYLUM, JKLUM, or BEHUT (an. H^daspes), a 
river of the Punjab, Hindostan, which rises in the S.E. 
extremity of Cashmere, and, after a course of about 4.50 
m., at first N.W. or W., and afterwards S.W., joins the 
(dicnab (Acesincs), about lat. 10' N. Durini; most 
njirt of its course it is not fordable : and at Jelalpoor, in 
fat. 3‘2^^ 40', it has been found, even wheii not at its 
iiigiiest point, 1,800 yards broad, and 14 ft. deep. It Is 
correctly described by Arrian as “muddy and rapid,” 
having a current of 3 or 4 m. an hour. Its banks are 
interesting as the scenes of 8ever.al of the exploits of 
Alexander, but it Is impos-siblc to indicate their localities. 
Not far from the Jhviuin is the famous tope of Many- 
kiala. (See Punjab, Indus, &c.) 

.HDD A. ,SVe Djiuda. 

JOANN IN A. 5cc Yannina. 

JOIIANNISBERG,or MOUNT ST. JOHN, a hill 
f iiiioin ftjr its vineyards, with a castle, in the duchy of 
N.iv>.au, near the K. bank of the Rhine, on the N. con- 
lim .s of the distr. called the lihingav, 16 m. W. by N. 
Ml ntz. 'J'liis hill formerly belonged to an abbey, the 
!tio!iks of wliich planted the vineyard towards the end of 
the 11th century. It eompl'ises, excluding the portion 
whi( h produces only ordinary wine, about 63 arpents ; 
ami its produce in average years is estimated at about 
‘25 tuns of 1,300 bottles each. The soil is composed of 
the dibrls of various coloured stratified marie. The 
grapes are gathered as late as possible, or when they are 
dead ripe. Its choicest produce, called Schloss-Johan- 
iiishergor, is admitted to be the very finest of all the 
Uiicnish wines, being distinguished by its high flavour 
‘ and perfume, by an almost total want of acidity, and 
»\lt!< being improved the Itjnger it is kept. The finest 
grf^hs in tbe best years fetcli enormous prices, some- 
tiniel\as much as 1*2 fl. the bottle 1 The vintages of 
1770, 1801, 1811, and 1822, enjoy a high reputation. 

Sclucibcr says tliat the vineyard is worth from 75,000 to 
80,000 fl. a year nett revenue. After the secularisation 
of the abbey of Fulda, this vineyard be^camc successively 
the property of the late king of the Netherlands, Mar- 
Blnd Kellcrman, and Prince Metternich, its present 
owner, to whom it was presented by the l;ue emperor of 
of Austria. 'Pile prince has repaired tlie castle, which 
he occasionally occupies. (Schm'her, Guide du Rhin, 
p 176. ; Henderson on fUnes, p. 2‘23., ^c.) 

JOHN’S ( ST.), a city and sca-port of New Brunswick, 
on its S, coast, and the largest and roost important 
town, though not the cap. of that colony. It is built on 
rockv and very irregular ground on a small peninsula, 
on the N. side of the St, John river, near its mouth, in 
the bay of Fundy. 130 m. VV.S.W. Halifax, and 160 m. 
K N.K. Augusta, m the State of Maine. Lat. 45'-^ 20' N. ; 
long. 66;^ 3' W. Fop. (1834) 12,885. Its harbour is 
eoinmodicms and spacious ; oxid though a bar across its 
entr.mcc dries at low .water, th< rise of the tide| is such 
(from ‘2.5 to 30 ft.) that large vessels enter the port at 
high water. The entrance to tlie harbour is between a 
b<>ld headland bounding the river to tlie E., and Par- 
fridge Isbuid, about 2 m. S. of the town, which has 
« bglithouse and a fort. Another fortress guards the 
harbour, at Carleton, opposite St. John’s, and on a 
commanding height immediately above the town itself 
V , Howe, now in ruins. At ebb tide, a mud flat 
I^Uends for some distance in front of St. John’s ; but at 

gn water it is covered, and the aspect of the placets 
infr* ^ projecting rock separates the town 

^ lower coves. The former, containing 

hilt warehouses, is the princip^ division j 
nfa r"'* been much improved by the erection 

®'^*5^rrack8. Several of the streets are Incon- 
niurh 1 . R winter even dangerous ; though 

f(ir been employed to level and adapt them 

houses, principally of brick, are 
ornarnmn «>« the whole handsome ; but 

lie imi L'** "'wch Studied. The chief pub- 

coiitlv handsome stone court-house, re- 
town ground above the middle of the 

poor-house, goal, 2 episcopal 
aiul *^0*1 ttom. Cath., Methodist, 

an endowmoMi'^rtr, ^ grammar-school, which has 
therT ^ * ^c^r, had, In 1836, 495 scholars j 

chinitablo achools, and several religious and 

of provincial bJhk has a 

bank, with n *o^'*’*thin these few years another 
John’s i50»0(K)/., has been esUhlished. 

a maririA^ino*^ commerce ; a savings' bank, 

“ good new. company ; 2 pubUc libraries, and 

papers. “room j and. 4 or 6 well conducted weekly 

‘ the municipal government of St. John’s, 
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comprising a good many new buildings, a church, with 
some sawTHiills, and building docks. St. John’s is a 
corporate city, which, including Carleton, is divided into 
6 wards, and governed by a mayor, recorder, 6 aldermen, 
and 6 assistants. The mayor, reconier, and other chiet 
oflicers, are appointed by the governor; the aldermen 
being elected annually by the freemen. 

St. John’s is a free port, and the great commercial 
emporium of New Brunswick. In 1836, 2, .549 ships, of 
the aggregate burden of 289,610 tons, entered ; and 2,389 
ships, burden 298,127 tons, cleared out from the port 
and its outports. In the same year 81 vessels of the 
burden of ‘24,679 tons were built at St John’s. Several 
ships, averaging 400 tons, belonging to this port, are 
employed in the Pacific and Eastern oceans in the seal 
and whale fishery. The herring fishery in the harbour 
afiTords from 10,000 to 16,000 barrels a year, besides 
salmon and shad. 

“ Fifty years ago, the site of this thriving city, with 
the exemption of a few' straggling huts, was covered with 
trees. Tliis was its condition at the peace of 1783 ; and 
when wo now (1833) vie* it with its pop., its stately 
houses, its public buildi^s, its warehouses, its wliarfs, 
and the majestic ships which crowd its port, we are more 
than lost in forming a conjecture of wliat it may become 
in less than a century. Its position will ever command 
the trade of the vast and fertile counti^, watered by tlie 
lakes and streams of the river St. J()hn, and it will 
flourish, as all towns have flourished, through which the 
bulk of the exports and imports necessarily pass into 
tne countries in which they are situated.” (M'Grtgor's 
Jirithh America, il. 13—20. ; Bouchetle ; Wedderburnc ; 
Pari. Papers, Sfc . ) 

John (St.), or the St.John’s River, called by the 
Indians Looshtook, “the long river;” the principal 
river of New Brunswick, and next to the St. Lawrence, 
the finest in British” America. The area of its basin ia 
estimated by Darby at 19,2(X) sq. m. The St. John rises 
from two principal sources, about lat. 46*^ 10' N., and long. 

W. in the territory N. of the State of Maine, dis- 
puted between Great Britain and the U. States. It flows 
through this territory, at first N.E., for about 100 in.; 
and then takes a bold curved sweep to the E., as far as 
long. 67° 60', where it leaves the disputed country, and 
enters the prov. of Now Brunswick. It then flows, first 
in a S. direction for about l-4th part of its course ; then 
E. for perhaps 80 m. ; and lastly S. for at least 50 more ; 
when it discharges itself into the Bay of Fundy, a litllo 
below the city of St. Johi]^ about lat. 45° 20', and long. 
60*^, after an entire course, estimated by Darby at 380 
ftiiles. 

Independent of any artificial improvement, the St. 
John is, in the greatest part of its course, one of the 
most navigable of the Atlantic rivers, being much less 
impedeti by rapids, shoals, or falls, than any other 
stream between it and tlie Hudson. {Darby, p. 195.) 
At its mouth, which forms St. John’s harbour, it is 
5 m. wide; and at Fredericton, 85 m. up, it is half a 
mile wide. Vessels of 50 tons come up to Frederic- 
ton ; and barks ofifO tons ascend to the Great Falls, 
about 200 m. from its mouth ; above which it is fitted 
only for boats. It is unfortunate, however, that almost 
at the very entrance of this river, about a mile abovo 
St. John’s, its bed contracts to about 400 ft. in width, 
and is crossed Ijy a formidable rocky bar, on which 
there is seldom more than 17 ft. water, and which only 
admits of the passage of vessels at certain times of tho 
tide. The waters of the river at low ebb are in this 
place about 12 ft. higher than the sea, and at high water 
about 5 ft. low er ; so that in every tide there are ‘2 falls, 
— one outwards, and one inw'ards. Tho only time of 
passing witli s.-ilety is when the waters on either side of 
the bar art^ai>out level, which happens twice in a tide, 
continuing nearly 20 minutes at a tnne. The tide is not 

erceptible much above Fredericton ; where it ri.scs to 

om 6 to 10 iuclies. Tho Great Falls, near lat. 47”, 
consist of one principal catar^t, perhaps 50 ft. high, 
and some smaller ones of se*ral ft. each, extending 
altogether for | m. along the stream, and having a total 
fall of about 75 ft. Though very inferior in resjiect of 
magnitude compared with that of Niagara, the Falls of 
the St. John are said to be more picturesque. Us entire 
descent, from its mouth to its source, is estimated by 
Darby at probably 1,000 ft. ( Vietr, ^c., p. 197.) 

Be$ldes St. John’s, Carleton, Gage-town and Fretleric- 
ton, there Is no place of any consequence on the bunks of 
the St. John ; but the country through which it flows la 
well cleared, and settled, and is said to be greatly sti- 
p<*rior in fertility to the river basins of New England. 
LSec Maine.) (Darby's Vieu' of the U. States; M' Gregor's 
Brit. Amer.. ^c.) 

John’s (St.), a town of the isV.nd of Newfound- 
land, of which it is the cap., on its S.K. coast. Lat. 
47” 32' N., long. 52° 29' W. Pop. of the town And 
its electoral district, comprising 12,413’ acres (1836), 
18,926, being about l-4th part of the total pop. of the 
colony. It stands at the inner end of an excellent bar- 
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bour, the narrow entrance to which luxs 12 fathoms 
water in the centre of the channel. It Is protected by 
several strong bzUterios anti forts, anti a light-house is 
ctmstructed on a rock at the N. side of its entrance. 
The town extends along nearly tlie w hole N. side of the 

f )ort. ft consists mostly of one main street, about 1 mile 
n length, and from 40 to ft. l)road. from wiiicb, at 
almost every .step, stages, eallod Jinh-Jlakca, jrroject into 
the sea. There are souif good stone and brick tiouses, 
and other handsome buildings, erected principnlly since 
the great fires that devastated St. John’s In 1816 and 
1817; but most part of the town is built of wood, and, 
with all its improvements, it still bears the aspect of a 
mere fishing station. 

■* In time of war, St. John’s is a place of great import 


JORDAN. 

now (1840) they arc estimated at upwards of 7,000. The 
place was formerly called “the Brig o’ Johnston,” from a 
bridge over the river in the itnmediate vicinity. It Is 
built on a regular plan, and lighted with g:i8. There 
are two squares, besides numerous streets, and public 
works. The houses are, for the most i)art, of good 
raason-U'ork, two and three stories in height. To each 
house is attached an adequate extent of garden ground. 
It has an established church, and varmus dissenting 

S laces of worship. In its Immediate neighbourhood is 
ohnston Castle, the residence of Mr. Houston, lord of 
the maiior. There are excellent grammar and I'nglish 
schools ; two reading-rooms, three public liltraries, 
several printing presses ; various booksellers, lawyers, 
medical practitioners, &c. The civil polity of the town 


ance. There are a great number of shops, and a still Is managed by a committee elected annually bv the 
greater number of public houses, in proportion to its feuars. A monthly justice of peace court is held in tlie 
siae, in this than in most towns. Commodities were for- ! assembly rooms. 

merly dear; at present, shop goods are as low as in j Johnston is chiefly distinguished for its manufac- 
any town in America ; and fresh meat, poultry, and ve- : tures. It had, in I8;i9, 16 cotton mills, employing in all 
getables, though not so cheap as on the continent, are not , 1,456 persons, of whom 694 were between 9 and 18 years 
unre.asonaldy dear. * | old. This is exclusive of mills at Elderslie, Linwood, 

“ The pop. of St. John’s fluwuates so frequently, that ' and other places in the immediate vicinity. ■ With 
it is very difficult to state its numbers, even at any one two slight exceptions, the mills are all propelled by 
period. Sometimes, during the fishing season, the town water. There are, besides, in Johnston, two brass 


appears ftill of inhabitants ; at others it seems half de- 
serted. At one time, they depart for the seal fishery ; at 
another to different cod-fishing stations. In the fall of 
the year, the fishermen arrive from all quarters to settle 


and two iron foundries, on an extensive scale ; with 
five machine manufactories, employing 120 indivi- 
duals, as well as various minor branches of indu.stry. 
The Glasgow and Ardrossab Canal, projected in 1806, 


their accounts with the merchants, and procure suppltea,. has been completed only from Glasgow to Johnston, 
for the winter. At this period St. John’s is crowded It was on this canal that light iron boats, or gig-bo.U.s, 
with people; swarms of whom depart for Prince Ed- 


for the rapid conveyance of passengers, were first ( 1831 j 
tried and established. The Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmar- 
nock, and Ayr Railway passes Johnston ; so that this 


village enjoys evei^ advantage in the way of Internal 
intercourse. Near John 


ward island. Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton to procure 
a livelihood in those places, among the farmers, during 

winter. Many of them never return again to the fish- . 

eries, but remain in those colonies , or often, if they intercourse. Near Johnston are four collieries. { Factory 
have relations in the U. States, and sometimes when Reports; Fowler's Com. Direct, for Kenjretoshire ; 
they have not, find their way thither. > New Stat. Acc. qf Scotland^ ( Renfrewshire, pp.201 — 

“ Society in St. John’s, particularly when we consider , 203.) 

' JOIGNY (an. Joviniacum), a town of France, dep. 

Yonne, cap. arrond., on the Yonne, 15 m. N.W. by N. 
Auxerre. Pop. (1836), 4,700. A handsome quay runs 
along the bank of the river, al)Ove which the town rises 
on a steep declivity, crowned with the remains of au 
ancient castle. Joigny is surrounded with old walls, ami 
entered by 6 gates ; it has 2 suburbs, with one of whit h 
it is connect^ by a handsome stone bridge of 6 arches 
across the Yonne. The streets are narrow, steep, and 
inconvenient ; but some of the bouses are good, it has 
a cathedral built in the 1.6th century, 2 other Gotliic 


its great want of permanency, is in a much more re®j 
spectable condition than might be expected ; and the 
morals and social habits of the inhab. are very different 
from the description of Lieutenant Chappell, who re- 
presents the principal Inhab. as having risen from the 
lowest fishermen, and the rest composed of turbulent 
Irishmen, both alike destitute of literature. The fisher- 
men, who are priucirmliy Irishmen, are by no means 
altogether destitute of education ; there are few of them 
but can read and w rite ; and they are, in general, neither 
turbulent nor immoral. That tJiey soon become in New 


foundiand, as well as in all the other colonies, very dif^ ! churches, cavalry barracks, &c., with vinegar and other 
ferent people to what they were before th<*y left Ireland, i factories. (IJueo, art. Yonne.) 

is very certain. The cause is obvious; they arc more | JOR53AN (Arab. Sheriat.el-Kebir), nrher of falei- 
comfortaMe, and they work cheerfully. When, after a ‘ tine famous in sacred history ; it rises In lat. 32^ 3^ N., 
fishing season of almost incredible fatigue and hardship, i long. 33^ 26' R., a few miles N. of Banias (the an. Ca- 
they return to St. John's, and meat their friends and ' sarea Philippi), in a small pool formerly called Phiala, 
acquaintances, they indulgt?, it is true, in idleness for a | on the W. slope of Djebel-es-Shcikh, the Antilibnnos 

short time, and occasionally in drinking ^ but when the " - - 

haxardous life they follow is con>idered, we need not be 
surpri&etl that they do so. esperialfy in a place where 
rum is as cheap as beer in England.” (M' Gregor's Bri- 
tish America.) 

Fort Townshend, on a steep height above the town, 
was formerly the residence of the governor ; but a new 
edifice has been recently built for this purpose, on so 
extravagant a scale, that it is said to have cost 60,000/. 

The custom-house, church, and other public buildings 
present nothing remarkable. A Lancastrian school, 
with a government endowment of 100/. a year, was at- 
tended, in by 216 boys; a girls’ school with 6(X) 

pupils, chiefly supported by voluntary subscriptions to 
the amount of about 360/. a year ; and various other 
schools and benevolent associations. 'I'he irmab. are ge- , 

ncraJly possessed of the rudiments of education, and ■ Its tributaries on the 


Mount Hermon of antiquity. After a S. course of about 
40 m„ during which it crosses the fenny Bahr-el-llool 
(an. L. Merom), it opens into the lake Tabail.ah or 
Gennetqreth, close to the ancient town of Betbsaida. 
At tbe 5. end of this fine sheet of water (15 m. long, nn l 
about 7 broad), on and near which occurred so many 
striking scenes in the history of Christ, the Jordan enu rs 
a narrow pent-up valley called el-Ghor, and after runniog 
through ft with a tortuous southerly course of about 90 
m., empties its waters Into the Dead Sea, Its entire length 
being about 150 m. The discoveries of Buickhardt iQ 
the Wady-el-Araby, which he traced completely up from 
the Red Sea to the lake Asphaltitei, have led to the sup- 
position that before the volcanic movement wliuh 
altered the surface, this river had a continuous course 
down this valley to the gulph of Akabah (see Dead sea 
‘ ■ ’ ’ W. side are mere torrents, one o* 


—''•—•7 J''"*'-'-— ..V*- W. «»ssx« ‘ mum w* ss/u^cu icv VI4 bllC TT . fldC AfO in€r6 fcw ■ - . 

many of them pretty well informed. Several weekly * the largest of which i$ the brook Ki^drvm, rising in 
newsp.ipers are published In the town. Most of the pop. j suburbs of Jerusalem : the E. afiluents comprise the 
are K. Catholics, and tUs is the see of a R. Catholic ' Sheriat-el-Mandhur (an. Jarmok, Gr. 
bishop. It is a goo<l deal agitated by party contentions, j the Wady Zerka, which Is tbe scriptural Jaobok (si'O 
In 1838, no vessels, of the aggregate burden of 9,300 Deut. ill. 16.). The breadth and rapidity of the strwiw 
tong, were fitted out, at St. John’s, for the seal fishery. ' vary In different parti and at different seasons, n' 
Agriculture is scarcely pursued at all In the neighbour- i floods occur in Feb. and March, and at that season, wnc 
hood; the ground belne rugged and stony. Potatoes ; filled with the melted snow of Mount Lebanon, it « 
form the chief crop. Provisions and other coramodi- ' 30 to 70 yds. wide, and about 17 ft. deep, with a 
tics, are dearer than on the American continent, from ' so rapid that it is not safe even for an eapert 

which, indeed, they are mostly imported. (For thelmimrt ; bathe in it. In the dry seasons it is low, and has a c<'" 

and export trade of .St. John’s, Newfoundland.) i paratively languid current; and to this clrcumstau^ 

Pari. Papers.) , probably, may lie attributed the discrepancies 
* m.inufacturlng town of Scotland, ' statements respecting tbe nature and magnUU - 
wr. of Paisley co. Renfrew, on the Black Cart, 3 m. ! the river« The channel, however, as 'Lh 

W. Paisley and 18 m. W. by S. Glasgow. The rise of ! Maundrell and Burckhardt, having cut its way k 

this town is remarkable, being more rapid than that of j a loose sandy soil, is muah deeper now th* 

My other pl^c in Scotland : the ground on which it i merly, and the waters, even In floods, run 

now stMds began, for the first time, to be feued or , rower limits. A second and higher bank now a 

m cm building l^sci in 1781, when It contained only ; the actual bank at about a furlong’s distance on r 

■ kJs” ® houses were built, and 2 side, and the intervening space is so filled up with . 

inhabitants oimI trees (tamarUks, willows, oleanders, it* 

amotmted to 1,434 ; in IBll to 3,647 ; in 1831 to 5,617 : and that tbe stream Is completely hlddep from 
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Upper nnd dry channel has been passed. Lord Lind* Fl/imns were now seen to Issue forth, ft is said, for an ex- 
^ gays: — “ The river is concealed till you are close tent of more than ^ sq. league; fragments of burning 
upon it, by dense thickets of trees, reeds, and bushes, rocks were thrown up to prodigious heights ; and, through 
* the pride of Jordan ’ (Zocli. xi. 3.), growing luxuriantly a thick cloud of asnes, illumined by volcanic fire, the 
to the very water’s edge. The Hons, hippopotami, &c. softened surface of the earth was seen to swell up like an 
(Jer. xlix. 19.), that formerly haunted these thickets are agitated sea. The rivers of Cultamba and San Pedro 
extinct; but wild boars are still found there.” “The precipitated themselves into the burning chasms. Thod- 
iiightingalcs,” says the same writer, “sung in the cool, sands of small cones, from 6 to 9 ft. in height, called by 
starlight night from the trees ; and the scene altogether the natives hornitos (ovens), issued forth from the Mnl- 
was most delightful.” {Travels in Egypt, and the Holy mya, from each of which a thick vapour ascends to the 
Land, vol, ii. p. G5.) ncight of from 30 to 50 ft. In many of them a subterra- 

Tho water is described by Robinson as being rather neous noise is heard, which appears to announce tlie 
warm than cold, of a white sulphureous colour, but free proximity of a fluid In ebullition. In the midst of the 
from any taste or smell. On analysis, however, it proves ovens, six large masses, elevaterl from 1,312 to l,G401l. 
to be strikingly dissimilar to that of the Dead Sea ; for each above the old level of the plains, spring up from a 
while the latter contains \ part of its weight of salts, the chasm, the direction of which is from N.N.W. to S.S.E. 
fl)rmer has only l-.300th part of the proportion of solid The most elevated of these enormous masses, the great 
matter contained In the water of the lake. {See Dr. volcano of Jorullo, bears some resemblance in shape to 
Manet, Phil. I'rans.for 1807.) the Puys of Auvergne, in France. It is continually burn- 

The Jordan has been the scene of many events In ing, and has thrown up from the N. side an immense 
which biblical scholars must bo deeply interested. This quantity of scorified and basaltic lavas, containing frag- 
river valley was the dwelling of Lot, who “pitched ments of primitive rocks, 'lliesc great eruptions of the 
his tents towards Sodom,” the men whereof “ were central volcano continued tnl Feb. 1760. In the follow- 
wirke<l. and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” ing years they became gradually less fremient ; but the 
Here the four kings, persecuted by the five powerful plains of Jorullo, even at a great distance from the scene 
princes close to the Salt (or Dead) Sea, fought, and of the explosion, were long uninhabitable, from the ex- 
regaiiK'd their liberty ; and the power of the latter cessive heat which prevailed in them,” 
was afterwards destroyed by divine interference. {Comp. The Cultamba and San Pedro totally disappeared 
(',eii. xiv. 1—12., with xix. 24—20.) At a later, but on the occasion above mentioned ; but two new streams 
still very early historical period, when the clans of Israel ara now seen bursting through the argillaceous vault 
were returning, after an absence of f«)ur centuries, to of the Aomfrew, having the appearance of mineral waters, 
the pDssessions of Abraham, the great sheikh of a In which the thermometer rises to Fahr. The In- 
iiiition that was yet only in the ijomad state, the ark, dian.s give these streams the names of the former rivers, 
by command of Jehovah, was carried by the priests lx‘cause, in several parts of the Malpays, great masses of 
hi foro the people into the stream, and “ the waters water, with which they are supposed to be continuous, 
wliich came down from above, stood and rose up upon are heard to run In a direction from E. to W., as the 
an heap ; and those that came down towards the sea Cuitamha and .San Pedro did originally. Jorullo is situ- 
of the plaia, even the Salt Sea, failed, and were cut off; ated In the gre.at volcanic band of Mexico, which runs E. 
ami the people passed over right against Jericho.” and W., nearly .at right angles, to the Cordillera, including 
{.h.sh. iii. 14— IG.) It Is said that the prophets Elijah thd peaks of Orisaba, Puebla, Toluca, Tancitaro, Colima, 
and Elisha afterwards divided its w’atcrs to prove their &c. ; and of which Humboldt conjectures the Uevilla- 
diviito mission, and the special fact that “the spirit gigedo islands. In the Pacific, m^ mark the continuation, 
of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” (2 Kings, il.) In {Humboldt ; WanVs Mexico ; Encyc. Americana } Mod. 
Clirii^tian times, it has been celebrated as the stream in Trav.^ xxvi. 121—127.) 

w!ii< h Jesus Christ received from John the baptism JOUDPOOR, or MARWAR, a state of N.W.Hindos- 
widch prepared him for the ministrations destined tan, subsidiary to the Rritisii, and the most extensive 
to exorcise sf) Important an influence over mankind, and powerful in Hajpootana ; between the 24th and 
liy modern devotees in Palestine, as elsewhere, in- 2Hth deg. of N. lat., and the 70th and 75th deg. of 
dood, throughout Christendom, the spirit of this insti- E. long. ; having E. the states of Odeypoor and Jcypoor, 
t'ltioa Ims been forgotten, and a superstitious attention to and the Rritish territory of Ajmere, from which it is sc- 
tlio form substituted In its stead; hence, every year pil- parated by a mountain range; N.Blcanere; W. Jessel. 
grims, at the great Easter season (about April), are mere, and Sinde ; and S. some smaller rajkhships on the 
I'Jiind rusliing, young and old, rich and poor, sick and borders of Gujrat. Length, E.toW., atmut 260 m., by 
N )iiiid, men, women, and children, into the stream, about tlic samo breadth. Area estimated at 70,000 sq. 
“ All,” says Mr. Elliott (an English clergyman), “carried m. Pop. uncertain. 

with them the piece of cloth with which they wished to Joudpoor and Jcsselmere (which see), may be taken 
lie enveloped after death.” The Moslems ridicule these as pretty fair types of the several Rajpoot states of N. 
vain ablutions, and their violation of decorum ; and the W. lndi.a; the former being, however, the most exten- 
Prot(;stant cannot but lament the degradation tliey ex- sive and valuable of any, and the latter the least so. 
hihit. {Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 3(K) — <12.*, Elliott's The wealth of Joudpoor has been much undervalued; 
Travels, vol. il. p. 47G. ; Stephens's Inc.qf Travel, vol. il. and it has been erroneously considered as a portion of 
P; 2G1. ; G. Robinson's Palestine, vol. i. p. C9 — 75. ; Mod, the sandy de.<?ert. Its exports in wheat are considerable; 
7Vrtp.. *r.) tlie soil is favourable to many other kinds of grain ; and 

JORULLO, JURUYO, or XURULLO, an active its central parts are highly productive. The country 
volcano of Mexico, state of Valladolid, in an extensive consists generally of open plains; the hills being almost 
70 m g.s w, the city of that name, and 80 m. from confined to the S. The soil is not arid (as in Jesselmere, 

I nc Pacific ; remarkable not only for its extent, but as Bic.'incre, Ac.); but is almost every where watered by 
nemg the only volcano of any consequence that has orlgi- torrents, .and afllueuts of the Loonee or Salt river. This 
ivaled in New Spain since its conquest by Europeans, river rises in Ajmere, and flows through the centre of 
Its origin was, perhaps, one of the most tremendous and Joudpoor to enter the Runn of Cutch. Its waters are 
extraordinary pricnomcna that has ever been witnessed ; distributed over the adjacent wheat lands, which extend 
j ^ night there issued from the earth a volcano along its banks from Ajmere to the Kunn, by means 
u’hi 1 * *i*rroundod by more than 2,fX)0 apertures, of earth aqueducts, sometimes a mile in length. The 
vi u I continue to emit smoke. Humboldt, who fields arc surrounded with dykes to prevent the egress 
isited Jorullo, describes its appoar.'inco and formation of the water ; and being thus Irrigated, Joudpoor pro- 
iwiyas follows ; — “ Avast plain extends from the hills duces heavy crops of barley, bajree, Jowaree, and other 
frnm to neat the villages of Tclpa and Petatlan, kinds of grain. Neither the cihiMte nor soil is favour- 

thc i » 2,624 ft. above the level of the sea. In able to the poppy ; but an inferior kind of opium is 

hisf"' ground, in which porphyry, with a grown in the K., where it is an article of large consump- 
the Rii predominates, basaltic cones appear, tion and export. Tobacco is produced In some parts ; 

smMi which are crowned with cvergrcjen oaks, but not in a sufficient quantity to supersede the noces- 

asiiiffi 1 ^ tfees, Ac., their beautiftil vegetation forming sity of importing it from Gujrat. Cotton is an import- 
l)v vuirn article of produce. Marwar Is celebrated for its 

fikls riiif- middle of the 18th century, camels, which may be purchased in every village, at from 

extoni with sugar-cane and indigo occupied the 50 to 60 rupees each, and which have contributed greatly 
I'odro ' ' lietween the rivers Cultamba and San to tlie commercial importance of the state, by facilitating 

^*<>**®*^ subterranean noises, the conveyance of almost every kind of goods. (*oat$, 

! aiiothir f ^ ^ frequt’nt earthquakes, succeeded one sheep, and hogs are nnmorons ; mutton is good, but the 
•'L’twoon At length, in The night wool is not so much prised as that of the poorer 

‘ fromstni ’ Sept., a tract of ground countries. (Jesselmere, ^c.) Sait Is a very Important 

! Halnaij<t «xtent, which goes by the name of article of produce. Large tracts are impregnatikl with 

,“P 8ha|»e of a bladder. The bounds It, especially about Punchpuddur, on the Lot.nee towards 
strata In the fractured Cutcli. It is got by digging pits of about 110 fK by 40, 

the old i«v 1 f t'dges, is only 30 ft. above ami about 10 ft. deep in the saline soil. • A jungle shrub 

the convA the Playas de JoruHo ; is then thrown in upon the water which exudes; this 

l“’»Krei8iv?.iv ♦ of the ground thus thrown up increases assists the crsrstalUsation, and in the course two years, 
' *0 wards the centre to an elevation of 524 ft. the moisture having evaporated, a mass of salt, some* 
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time* from 4 to 5 ft deep. Is left. The commerce of 
Joadpoor is extensive ; its great emporium being Pallee, 
about 40 m. S. E. of the cap. This town is the entrepdt 
between the W. coast and Upper India, and the channel 
by which the Malwah opium is exporte<l to China and 
W. Asia. The chief trade of Pallee is in opium, and for 
six years, preceding 1«31, tlw exports were never less 
than 1,500 camel loads, and olloner 2,000. A camel car- 
ries 10 maunds of 40 seers, and the Pallee maund cxcetnls 
that of Bombay, w’hich would give an annual export of 
from 20 to 24 thousand maunds. The opium is sent by 
land to Kurachee in Kinde, a distance ot 500 ni., whence 
it is shipped to Damaun. The expenses of this jotirney 
are very great, as exorbitant transit duties are claimed 
by the rajahs of .foudpoor, Jessebnere, and other states, 
through which the opium passes. Tlie Joudpoor govern- 
ment alone demands 50 rupees per camel load ! It is 
customary with the Pallee merchants to consign their 
opium to contractors, who agree to deliver it safe at 
llamaun, uninjured by weather, plunder, or otherwise ; 
on the receipt of 300 rupees for each camel load. Mar. 
war exports wheat of super^r quality to Ajmero, Bica- 
nere, &:c. ; and has roost extimsive dealings in salt, with 
which it supplies the upper provs. of Bengal, and, in- 
deed, all parts of Upper India. It imports from Sinde, 
by its return camels, rice, assafoetida, sulphur, &c. ; from 
Inhere, Cashmere .shawls; from Delhi and Jeypore, 
metals, woollen and cotton cloths, and sugar. From 
Cutch it receives spice.s. cocoa-nuts, coffee, dates, Sec . ; 
ivory from Africa, and Eurojtean goods from Bombay. 
Its commercial importance has risen wholly within the 
last 70 years. The inhah. are chiefly Khatore Hajpoots, 
a handsome and brave race of men of the purest castes ; 
the rajah is of this tribe, and being considered its legi- 
timate head, has a paramount influence far beyond the 
limits of his own territory. Bhats, Chunars, and Jauts, 
the last of whom are the cultivators, comprise most of 
the remaining inhab. The government is a kind of 
feudal monarchy, the chiefs, who are both numerous 
and powerful, holding their lands on the tenure of mi- 
litary service. It is said, that the rajah can bring into 
the fleld, at ordinary times, a force of r»o,00f) men, be- 
sides mercenaries. The subsidy he furnishes to the 
British government is 1,500 men. The reventies of the 
state are considerable. The royal lands yield 37 lacs 
of rupees annually, and the town of Pallee alone yields 
half a lac monthly. The assessment on the land is 
always paid in kind, varying from l-3d to 1-Hth part of 
the produce. Within the limits of Marwar, there are 
said to be 5,003 towns and villages, many consisting of 
from 500 to 1,000 houses. Chief towns, Joudpoor, the 
cap., Pallee, Nagore, and Meerta. 

JouDVoOR, a town of Hindustan, prov. Ilajpootana, 
cap. of the above rajahship ; in a hollow surrounded by 
ruckv eminences, and on a soil destitute of water; l(K)m. 
W. .ijmere. Pop, probably 60, (KX) (/fume.?). Notwith- 
standing the magnitude of this city, we have no recent 
accounts respecting it. Near it is tlie re.sidence of the 
rajah, a fort about Irn. in circuit, placed on a low moun- 
tain, and said to have some rr-semhlam e to Windsor 
Castle. (B'trnfi, in Geog. Journ., vol. iv, &c.) 

JUAN-DEL-KIO (ST.), a town of Mexico, state of 
Queretaro, ami cap. dist. of its own name, 81 m. N.W. 
Mexico, and 164 m. S W. Tampico; lat. 20*^25' N.. and 
long. 99° StX W. Pop. 10, (KX). ? It is describcrl by Poin- 
§ett as a neat and tolerably well-built town, in an exten- 
•ive plain, 6,490 ft. above the sea. and on the S. bank of 
a stream, cro8se<i here by a fine bridge of 5 stone arches : 
S. of it rises a hill of basaltic ro«-k, the summit of which 
is crowned with a pretty chapel and spire. '1 he private 
residence# are of stone, and are large, roomy, nn«l well 
furnished : there is an excellent inn ; hut Uie prices of 
provisions are extravagantly high. The ff)wn is sur- 
rounded by gardens and orchards ; and nothing can ex- 
ceed the b*>auty and fertility of the neighbouring country. 
Indian com is the chief article of culture ; but the ear is 
much smaller than that ^ the com growm in the United 
States. {Poin.<iett'$ Notes nn .Mexico, p 176 — 179.) 

JUAN-DE-LA-FUONTKKA (SAN), a town of 
Buenos Ayres, near the Chilian frontier, rap. prov., and 
on the river of same name, 125 m. N, >Iendo2a ; lat. 31*^ 

4 * S., long. 68® 57' 30" W. Pop. estimated at from 
16, (XX) to iM),iX)0. Though much inferior in extent and 
pop. to Mendoza, Miers says it possesses much greater 
caj^iiities for becoming a flourishing city. Its climate is 
driightful, though the temp, rises sometimes to 169® F. ; 
but, owing to the latter circuinstance, the grape ripen* 
exceedingly well, and very gowl wine is made. The ter- 
ritory round San Juan, bt'sides iteing highly productive, 
has the advantage of being free fiom the I'ricitrsions of 
the Indians, and some years ago a Briti.sh agricultural 
colony was atiout to b«! established there. The prov. 
Ban Juan protltices wheat, barley, maize, olives, figs, 
pasturage, garden vegetables, and all the fruits of the 
temperate zone in great luxuriance ; and in times of 
fcarcity, corn has l>een sent from San Juan to Buenos 
Ayref) a Uiitance of above I, (XX) m. Thl», however, can 
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never answer un<ler ordinary circumstances, from the 

f ^reat expense attending the land carriage ; but it is dif- 
crent with its wines and brandies, which, after all 
charges, may be sold in most of the provs. of the Interior, 
and even at {Buenos Ayres, at a fair profit. They arc 
in general demand among the lower classes, and the 
quantity exported to other parts of the Republic is little 
short of that sent from Mendoza. 7'he mountain ranges 
in the neighbourhood of San Juan yield fine statuary 
marble, gypsum, sulphur, alum rock, and copperas, and 
the earth in its vicinity i.s strongly impregnated with 
sulphate of soda, which is extracted by washing for me- 
dical purposes. {Miers, Chile ct La Plata, i. 239 — 243. ; 
Bnrish. Buenos Ayres, 316—317.) 

JUAN-FKRNANDEZ, a group comprising two chief 
and several smaller Islands In the S. Pacific Ocean, 
about 4(X) m. W. of the coast of Chili : lat. 3.3® 40' S., 
long. 79° W. The largest of these islands, and the only 
one inhabited, is called Mas^a-tierra, to distinguish it 
from Mas-a-fuera, a lofty volcanic rock, about 90 m. W. 
It is from 10 to 12 m. long, and about 6 m. broad, its 
area being nearly 70 sq. in. The eoast line is very irre- 
gular, with frequent bays and headlands ; and the chief 
harbours are Port English, on the S. side, visited by 
Anson in 1741 ; Port Juan, on the W. ; and Cumberland 
Bay. on the N. side of the island. Its northern half is 
a lofty basaltic formation, Intersected with narrow, but 
fruitful and well-wooded valleys ; while to the S. tlie 
land, though less elevated, is rocky and barren. The fig 
and vine flourish on the hill sides, and among the larger 
trees are the sandal, cork, and a species of palm called 
chuta, bearing a rich fruit. Goats arc found in a wild 
state, and on the rocky shores are seals and walru'^es: 
fi.sh are plentiful, especially cod. The island is very 
subject to earthquakes, two of which (viz. in 17.51 and 
1835) arc described as having done great darna.um. In the 
earthquake of 1835, an eruption burst threu,.<b the sea 
about a mile from the land, where the d(*pth is from .50 
to 80 fathoms : smoke and water were ejected during the 
day, and flames were seen at night. {Ocog. Joutn., 
vi. 1.) 

Juan-Femandez (which is popularly applied only to 
the island of Mns-a-tierra) was discovered by a Spanish 
navigator, who gave to it his own name, and formed an 
o.stablishment, which was afterwards abandoned. 'I'hc 
buccanwr.* of the 17th century made It a place of resort 
during their cr\iises on the coast of Peru ; and more re- 
cently it wa.s the sf>litary dwcliing, during four years, of 
a Scotrhm.an, call«Hi Alexander Selkirk, whose adventures 
are supposed to have given rise to De Foe's inimitable 
novel of Robinson Crusoe. In 1750, the Spanish govern- 
ment formed a settlement, and built a fort ; whicn, how- 
ever, with the town, was all but destroyed by an earth- 

? |uake in the followir g year. They were rebuilt somewhat 
urther from the shore ; and were still Inhabited, and in 
good order, when (Carteret visited the Island in 1767, but 
they were soon after abandoned. (Ibid. Iv. 3.) I'h'i 
Chilian government established a penal colony here in 
1819; but this has been dlseontinueii, on account ot it* 
expense. The island has lately been taken on lease ftom 
the Chilian government by an enterprliing American, 
who has brought thither about 1.50 families of Tahitian*, 
with the intention of cultivating the land, rearing catilp, 
and so improving the port of Cumberland Bay, that 
may b<*coino the resort of whalers, and other vessels 
navigating the Pacific Ocean. < J6id. ; Diet. Odog., 

JUANPORR, adistr. of British India, prov. Allaha- 
bad, chiefly between the 2.5tli and 26th degs. of N. lat j 
and the H2d and 8.3d of K. long. ; having N. Oude. ano 
the distr. Azimghiir ; K. Benares; S. the < Jan ges, sepa- 
rating it from Mirzapoor; and W. Allahabad. Area, 
1,820 sq.m. Pop. uncertain. Its surface is slightly 
dulating. The river Goompty run# through it in a 5 6* 
dirf!Cllon. The soil Is sandy, but generally well < n8 ■ 
tivated, and irrigated with care, except towards the uu 
frontier, where there is much waste land 
jungle. 'I'his distr. has improved greatly 
been brought under the British government, ami u ■ 
now the principal seat of the sugar cultivation in 
central provs. of the Bengal presidency. Some si K 
lands in Juanpore let as high as 10 rupee# the beg ’ 
from 6 to 8 rupees being the average rent of , 

In the adjacent districts. (Sym. tn Pari. 

The building* and villages, though still very 1”“” 
have been latterly much Improved. The land is geu _ ' 
divided into such small portion#, that a few ;.jn. 
the incomes of very few landholder# ,,,1 tho 

cation appears to Ikj at an extremely low ebb i ^ ‘ ^e. 
people have always been rather celebrated for (oro ^ 

The remain* of many mud fort# are to be seen, 
of stone exists, except that of the cap., Juanpore. 
revenue (1829-30), 182,350/. ,, 

JuANroHE, a town of British India, preslm 
cap. of the above distr. on the Gootnpty. «8 "i- ^ , L,„i- 
nares. Pop. doubtful. Though now 
paratlvdy insignificant, it wai previotwly to the 
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of 0)6 ir>th century a place of importance, and tl)e cap. of i resting on a sort of pedestal. They are painted white, 
au li»d«*p. sovereignty. It was annexed to the Mogul black, and yellow respectively, with grim distorted fca« 
empire by Akbar, under whom was built Its magnificeut tures, and decorated with diil'ercnt coloured head-dresses. 
briilKt! over the Goompty, which is now In perfect preser- The two brothers have arms projecting forward, hori- 
vanon, and is one of tne tinest works of the kind in India, zontally, from the ears; the sister is without arms. 

A stone fort, a mosque of great beauty, and a number of These monstrous figures may, in general, be seen daily, 
ruined edifices and monuments, attest the former great- and are publicly exposed twice a year ; wlien Juggernaut 
P(.^s of .iuanpore. The modern town is wholly built of and his brother, auer undergoing certain ablutions, as- 
inud ; it is, however, the residence of the collector, judge, sume the form of Ganesu, the elephant-headed god, a 
and otlicr chief British authorities of the district. transformation effected by means of a mask. Thus 

to)t ■ Mod. 'frav.tScc.) ^ dressed, they are placed on. the high terrace, overlooking 

JLJGGKIINAUT {Jaegannat'ha, “the lord of the the outer wall of tl)e temple, surrounded by crowds of 
world’’), a town and celebrated temple of llindostun, priests, who fan them to drive away the flies, whilst the 
tii(! latter being one of the chief places of Hindoo pilgrim- multitude below gaze in stupid admiration. But tho 
a ^c, and, according to Hamilton, the most sacred of all grand festival, or rul'h iatrn, takes place in March, when 
th(' religions establishments of the native's of India. The the sun has entered Aries, 'i'his has been described as 
town stiinds on the sea coast of the distr. of Cuttack, follows, by a Britisl) eye-witness, for some years resident 
iin dti. Bengal, prov. Orissa, beside a branch of the at Poori, Juggernaut. “ Three large rat'hs, or cars of 
M.ihaii (Ida, 4r)m. S. Cuttack, and ‘260 m. .S.W, Calcutta; wood, are prepared for the occasion, of which, the first 
1 it. I'J ’ 4‘.>' N., long. H50 54' E. It contains nearly 5,800 (intended for Jaggannat’ha) has 16 wheels, each 6 it. 
liDiisi's, with 30,000 Inlial). It is for the most part mean in diameter ; tlie platform, to receive the idol, is 26 ft. 
ami dirty, consi.sting of low brick buildings, with here si^uare, and the whole car fs fully 45 ft. from the ground, 
and there large serais and some handsome residences. Tlie wood-work is ornamewfed with images of different 
Tlie eldef street is wholly composed of religious edifices, idols, and painted, and tlie car lias a lofty dome co- 
interspersed wdth plantations ; and at its .S. end stands vere<i witli English woollens of the most gaudy colours, 
the great temple of the divinity or idol. Tliis structure houglit at the import warehouse in Calcutta; a largo 
i. inipo.sing only from its immensity; its execution is wooden image is placed on one side as a charioteer, and 
rude .ind ineb'gant, and its form unpleasing to the eye. several wooden horses are suspended in front of the car 
U i> Imilt of coarse red granite, and wa.s complet«‘d )n witli tlieir legs in the air. ( An exact model of the car of 
IptN, at a cost of from 4b to 50 lacs of rupees (400,000/. to Jiiggernant. about 3 ft. .square and 4 ft. in height, exists 
The establishment of whicli it forms a part in tlie museum of the Royal Asiatic Society.^ Six strong 
cuinprises about 50 temples dedicated to various deities, cables arc fastened to tiie rn/V/, by w liieh it is dragged 
Within ii nearly square area inclosed by a stone wall on il.s journey. 'I'iie eonoourse of pilgrims is always very 
U. Iiigb, and imwisnring 676 ft. in lengtli on two of its gri'at, and a loud shout from tho multitude announces 
Ciili'.s, and 670 ft. on tlie two othi'rs. The prim iptil gate tlie approach of .laggann.it'h.i. who is carried from tlie 
of eiiti aiiot; to this areti is on tlie 1'. siile, from whidi a temple by a numbi r ot priesi-, .i]t|ii.iiittd for the purpose, 
liro.id llight of 22 stt'ps leads to a terrace raised about A short time after, the rajah of Kliurda, as hereditary 
2"i ft., anti inclosed by a .second wall 415 ft. squarit. On high priest, makes liis appearance in a state-palanquin 
tins terrace is the first apartment, c.ilb'd the Bhog of a strange construction, followed by large state ele- 
Mandap, a building 60 ft. square, in which tiie great idol phants, ami generally alights near the rat’h of the idol 
is worshijtped during the bathing festival ; and in a line, Balabhadra. The latter, and Subhadra, are placed upon 
and connected with It by a low portico, is the anti- two separate rat’hs, like that of Jaggannat’ha, except 
ciiainbci opening into the great tower or sanctuary, being a little smaller, the one having only 14 wheels, and 
'I'liis tower rises to 180 ft. above the area on wiiicli it is tlie other i‘2. Tiie rajah is surrounded by a larjje train 
rai^<(d, or rather more than ‘iOb ft. above the ground, and of priests, and immediately prostrates liimself beloie tlie 
lorins a valuable lanilmark to inariiier.s on tliis dan- idol Jaggannatha, amidst the shouts of pilgrims and the 
gcrons coast. Its ground plan i.s 28 ft square witliiii the pien iiig notes of tlie slii ill silver trumpets ; he then with 
building; its shape is conical, its w'alls arc externally a broom sweeps the floor of the car, and is presented by 
covered witli stone statues in relief, and its roof is ornu- tlie priests with a silver vessel, containing essence ofsan- 
iiuailcd with rcprcisentations of monsters of various dal-wood, with which tlie floor is sprinkled all around 
Kinds. Little [laius, however, appear to have been taken the idol. The rajah receives from Jaggannat'ha, as a 
in the sculjiture of these decorations, and of late the mark of honour, a garland of flowers, which the priests 
temple lias liad an outer coating of chunani or mortar, take from the Image, and jmt round the rajah’s neck, 
while its figures have been daubed with red paint; Thu rajah then descends Irom the principal car, and pro- 
within this sanctuary, seated on their thromrs, are tlie c<‘etU bare-footed to the car of each of the other inols, 
rudi; statues of three of tlie most revered dPlties of and emlcavonrs to propel them forward, witliout which 
llindo faitii — Juggernaut or Vislinu, liis brotlier Bala- ceremonies it is supposed they could not afterwards be 
rama or Mahadeo, and his sister Subhadra or Kali ; the moved. On a signal being given, a most active scene 
temple being devoted to all tiiree, tliough particularly to commcnce.s, and several tlmu.sand men, each holding a 
ttu! first. Adjacent to this edifice are two other teniple.s, small green brancli in his liaml, come running to tho 
much smaller, and of a pyramidal form. The E. gate of ; ra’ths, clearing tlieir w ay tliruugh tho crowd for a con- 
entrance to the outer inclosiiro is flanked by colossal ! siderablc distance in regular files. They immediately 
filjnres of lions or griffins in a sitting posture, and porters , lay hold upon the cables, each man having first touched 
ot llindo niythology. In front of it is a column, remark- j the car with his branch ; and then, aided by the pilgrims 
able for its light and elegant appearance, composed of | (men and women), pull the rat’hs to their destination, 
a single block of dark liasalt, 40 ft. high and 8 in dla- | taking care to keep their faces towards the idol, who is 
supporting a sitting figure of tin* god Huniinan. j driven to his garden-house, where he is worshipped for 
Huh pillar was brought tliitlicr from the half ruined j four days, and tlien returns In the same way to tne tein- 
biack pagoda of Kanarak (whicli see), less than a century pie.” {Ma^ubach in Trans. Asiat. Soc., iii. 25S— 250.) 
since. On tlu; N.E. side of the temple is the collection Besides that described, 12 other principal, and many 
forming the European station. minor, festivals are celebrated during the year. The 

All the land within a dl.^tance of 20 m, from tlie worship of Juggernaut is attended by every sect and chiss 

pagofla is accounted holy by the Hindoos, and is held of lllndoos,^lio meet on equal terms, aU caste being 

rent-frne by the cultivators and others, on comlition of abolished within the vreeincis qf the temple. 

certahi services in and alnnit the tern- That excess of fanaticism, which is said to have 

Kisi P>‘lt‘8t8 and other persons deriving their sub- prompted tlie pilgrims to court death, by throwing Uicm- 

establishment, are said to amount to ; selves, in crowds, under the wh^ds of Juggernaut, either 
t»r ■ ' exclusive of 4(X) families of cooks, to' never existed, or has long ceafed to actuate the wor- 

•’o'y food so much sought after by pilgrims. shippers of tlio Idol. During four years that Mr. 
his itt *c., furnished daily for the idol and Mansbach witnessed tho festivals, only three cases of 

of 220 seers of rice, 07 seers of self-immolation occurred ; one of these was probably ac- 

miil I ’ clarified butralos’ butter, 90 of cidental, and the two otliers were suicides, committed by 

"I' llV i. y^l^^dables, 100 of milk, 13 of spices, 20 sufferers to rid themselves of painful diseases. The 

»(> the H i “j" presented greatest misrepresentations were formerly circulatetl In 

shut (ill • ’ I ‘*Ay, and the gates are cautiou.sly Europe respecting the number of widow-burnings, piK 

«<>ual ^•■‘'’^entation, and none but a few per- grims, loss of life, ^'ic., at Juggernaut. It is true that, for 

'i'tiis incH *‘^‘**^ »ll‘>wed to be present, many miles round the temple, the sides of the roads aro 

ilipdaui b About an hour, (hiring which period, literally whitentHl with the liones of devotees, who have 

d iiir , *^^^Ache(l to the temple (consisting of iH'rished by the way-side. But this i.s not the result of any 
Ihe riimiiV ' room with many pillars. On violent modes of destruction, voluntary or otherwise, 

‘■he fi)()(i J ^ birgo bell, the doors are thrown open, If a Hindoo have rea.'ion to believe dissolution at hand, he 

priest of ‘ rajah of Khurda, as high ■ forthwith collects his remaining strei and should he 

ds. .Soc ill with the priests.” {Tram, fortunately succeed in dragging his diseas'ni body within 

The im i(j . t sight of the sacred ediflee, he w ill Be dov it in peace, and 

notld/itf *1* ® '^‘‘gRefnaut, Balarama, and Subhadra, die with a perfect confidence of future happiness j beside# 
fashioned n.t ^ “i*” '''ooden iiusts, about 6 ft. high, which, thousands set out on a pilgrimage thither In 
nio a rude resemblunco of a humau head, health, and in the full intention or returning, whose 
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subsistence falling by the way, devote themselvef (la 
fact they can do notnlug else) to death by starvation. 
An unfounded clamour was long raised in England 
against the goTernuieiit of British India for promoting 
idolatry, as it was said, by continuing to exact taxes on 
the pilgrims to Juggernaut, Gaya, and other places, as 
hati previously been done by the native sovereigns. But 
the levy of thxcs on pilgrims seems rather an odd way of 
promoting idolatry! However, In deference to the well-in- 
tentioned, though absurd, misrepresentations propagated 
in England on the subject, these taxes have been repealed, 
to the great satisfaction of the “ idolaters.” The number 
of pilgrims to this and other shrines has since greatly 
increased ; and the natives are extremely well pleased 
by this act of liberality on the |>art of government. It 
may be right to mention, that no jiart of the pilgrim-tax 
ever came into the general funds of the government, but 
was wholly laid out on the repair of roads, and the main- 
tenance of a proper police at the dliferent places of 
pilgrimage. (See Asiatic liescarchcSt vols. viii. x. xv. ; 
Trans. ^ the Royal Asiat. Soc.y vol. iii. ; Hamilton's 
Hiwiostan and E. I. Gax. ; ^Asiatic Journal, Ac.) 

JULIEUS (Germ. Jg//cAy, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
rap. circle, on the Roer, a tributary of the Macse, 234 m. 
W. Cologne, and I6|m. N.E. A/x-la-('hai>eHe. Pop. 
3,130. It has a strong citadel, 3 churches, a tine old 
town-hall, circle court of justice, police court, high 
school, &c., and manufactures of woollen cloth, leather, 
and vinegar. 

Juliers is believed to be identical with Juliactsm, in 
Antoniue’a Itinerary. After the extinction of tlie Roman 


JURA. 

•l>out 10,840 ft. above the sea. Beibre arriving at 
them, the Jumna is only about 3 ft. in width and a few 
inches deep ; but these, causing a continual melting 
of the snow, contribute greatly to augment Its aupply 
of water. About ftO m. below its source, the Tonso 
unites with the Jumna ; and though double the size of. 
the latter, takes its name. From this point to Delhi the 
river flows generally in a S. direction ; It thenceforward 
gradually declines to the S.E. Throughout its whole 
course it usually runs parallel to the Gauges, the tract 
between the two rivers, called .the Doab, varying from 
20 to 80 m. in width. At its emerging from the hilly 
region, about lat. 30^ 15\ the bed of the Jumna, which ig 
1,000 yards broad, is full in the rains, though in the dry 
season the river is not more than 100 yards across. It is 
not usually very deep, being fordable In several places 
above Agra ; in its progress through the prov. of Delhi it 
divides into various branches, inclosing large islands. 
It joins the Ganges at Allahabad, where its breadth ig 
fully equal to that of the latter river. Its entire length 
is estimated at 780 m. It receives no tVibutaries of any 
consequence in the upper part of its course ; but in the 
lower, the Chumbul, Sind, Botwah, and Cane, join it 
from the S., and the Rinde from the N. Delhi, Agra, 
Allahabad, Etaweh, and Kalpec, are on its banks. From 
its shallowness, the Jumna is little serviceable to com- 
merce, mid its waters in the great plain of the upper 
provs. are so impregnated with natron, that vegetation ig 
rather hindered than promoted by its inundations. Die 
country to tlie W, of Dellii is, however, fertilised by the 
canal of Ali Mordan Khan, cut from it immediately afler 


dominion, it became the property of independent counts j Its leaving the hills ; and the upper portion of the Doab 
of the Germanic empire, who were created dukes by the I is irrigated in a similar manner by the Zabeta Khan’s 
emperor Charles IV., in 13.iti. The familv of the dukes i canal, 200 m. in length, which also commences at the foot 

' ^ .K.. in,... I .Kr, Kill., n.wl f., 


of Juliers becoming extinct in IGOO. the town was taken 
by Prince Maurice of Nassau in the following year ; in 
1622 it was taken by th»> Spaniards, who held it till I6.yj. 
Id 1794 It was taken by the French, who afterwards made 
it the cap. of the dep. Roer. The former duchy of Juliers 
is the most W. portion of the Prussian dom., and is 
remarkable for its fertility, and its linen manufacture. 
( Die/. Geug. ; Schreiber ; Berg^haus.) 

JUMBOSEER, a town of British India, prcsld. Bom- 
bay, distr. Baroach, on a river of the same name, 2b m. 
N.N.W. Baruach. In 1820, it had upwards of 10,000 
iohab. It carries on a considerable trade with Bombay, 
to which it sends cotton, grain, oil, and piece goods. 
(^Hamilton's E. /. Gaz.) 

JU.MILLA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 36 m. N. 
by W. Murcia, and 75 m. S.S.W. Valencia, Pop., ac- 
cording to Miflano, 8,267. It is situated on the S. slope 
of a hill, at the summit of which Is a castle commanding 
the town; streets straight and of moderate width, but 
not pared : the public buildings comprise 2 churches, 
2 convents, a public granary, and an hospital. The 
town contains about 30 oil and com mills, 2 soap 
manufactories, and an establishment for making fire- 
arms: the salt-pans being under the direction of govern- 
ment, cannot be in a prosperous condition. A consider- 
able fair is held here, Dec. 2. The climate, though not 
so genial at in neighbouring towns situated at a less 
elevation, is, on the whole, salubrious ; and com and 
fruit are abvmdant. Grazing, however, is the 
pursuit of the people in and near the town ; an* 


of the hilly region, and proceeds to Delhi. {Gcog.Journ., 
iv,: Frasers Hodgson; Asiat. Researches^ xii. ; Hn- 
milton, E. I. Gax., Sfc.) 

JU.N’GE YPOOR, a town of Hindostan, prov. Bengal, 
distr. Moorshedabad, on an arm of the Ganges, ‘2ft m, 
N.N.W. Moorshedabad. It is one of the principal sta- 
tions in the British territories for the culture of tlic silk- 
worm. The muUmrry is cultivated to a great extent 
from annual shoots ; and large quantities of Indigo axe 
also grown in the neighbourhood. 

JUNGLE MEDALS, a distr. of British India, nresid. 
and prov. Bengal, between lat. ‘22^ StF and *24® N., and 
long. and 88® E. ; having N. the distr. Beerhhonm, 
E. Burdwan, S. Hooghiy and Midnapore. and W. Ram- 
ghur. Area, 6,y‘K) sq. m. Pop. (l8‘29-30) 1,304,740. 
” The name of this district implies a waste territory and 
backward stage of civilisation ; yet it appears, from the 
repi^t of the circuit judge in 1815, that no instance of 
gang-robbery or arson had occurred during the previous 
six months, and in India, whore a country furnishes few 
materials for histo^, it may be presumed to be going on 
tolerably well.” (uamilton's E. I, Gax.) Total land 
revenue (1829-30), 44,942/. 

JURA, a frontier dep. of France, region of the K., 
formerly included in Franche Comte, between lat. 46° 16' 
and 47® 18' N., and long. 5® 19' and 6® 12' E., having 
N. Haute Sa6ne, K. Doubs and a part of Swltxerland, S. 
Ain, and W. S^ne-et-Loire and Cdite d’Or. Length, 
Grazing, however, is the principal ! N. W. to S.E. ,70 m. Area, 496,930 hectares. Pop. 
lu Miilano ! 315,355. Mure than 


states that, at an average, 35,000 head of sheep and goats 
are pastured on the surrounding hills. 

Jumilla was taken from the Moors, who, having founded 
or rebuilt it, gave it its present name, by a kina of Ar- 
ragon: it was again taken from Arragon by Henry of 
Trastamare, who made it subject to the crown of Castile. 
(MHUtno, Diet. Giog. : see Murcia.) 

JUMNA (Sanscr. YamuTsa, the Jomanes o( Pliny), a 
river of Uindoitan, and the chief tributary oUthe Ganges. 
It rises on the S. W. side of the great Himalaya range, 
about lat. 30® by N., and long. 78® 24' E. ; and has been 
traced to an elevation of about 11,200 fl. above the sea, 
at the foot of an abrupt mountain nearly 4.000 ft. higher. 
Over the wall of this mbuntain fails a streamlet, pro- 
bably caused by the melting of the snows on the summit, 
and which appears to be the true source of the river. 
For some miles the Jumna proceeds through a glen no 
more than about 40 yards in width at its Attorn, and 
bounded by mural precipices of granite many thousand 
feet in height. The stream is here concealed by a thick 
bed of frozen snow, which archea over the course of the 
river beneath, supported by the shelving wails of the 
ravine. About half a mile below the point to which the 
Jumna has been traced, is Jumnotri, a celebrat^ place 
of pilgrimage and ablution with the Hindoos. At this 
root are numerous hot ferruginous springs, some of which 
rise In the rocky wall 10 or 12 fl. above the bed of the 
river ^ • - 


1 two thirds of the surface, principally 

in the S. and E , is covered with mountain ranges be- 
longing to the Jura system, the principal summit of which, 
the Reculet, .%633 ft. high, it in this dep. Rivers nume- 
rous : the chief are the Doulis and Ain. There are seve- 
ral small lakes, and In the N.W. some large marshe*. 
In the plaint the atmosphere is moist and heavy, while m 
the mountains it is dry, and the winters long and severe. 
In 1834, the arable lands were estimated at 183,113 hec- 
tares ; meadows at ft0,547 ; vineyards at 21,027 ; f®*’**^*.®: 

1 15,614 ; heaths, wastes, Ac., at 79,000 do. According W 

Hugo, t agriculture du dipartement paralt aussi perjec- 


719,000 hectol. ’ Upwartfi of 400,000 hectol. of 
produced annnally, some of which is very good, s 
mountains afford excellent pasture, on which many d*» 
cattle are fed ; and chdUts are established on *^-0 
Switzerland. The ^tter cheese of the 
much esteemed. In 1830, the horned cattle 
nearly 155,000 head: sheep are much less 
Horses and mules are extensively bred ; of 

poultry, and bees, are also very plentiful, m \ 
122.241 properties subject to the contf^‘^!fl^c{^frotn 
01,337 weA, assessed at less than 5 fr., and 19,86ft at iron 
6 to 10 fr. The number of U^e ‘ *-1 iron 

. . u,” T' "'"’1.* j "L "■ *** "V”' the average of the deps. There are 

melted the snow for 20 or 30 yards ' mines, and quarries of marble, alabaster, 
round, '"‘x with the waters of the Jumna, rendering ! The dep. has also ores of lead, coal, 


H hot; gold, but no mines of these metals araatpresen^r®««d 

rice, their temperature having been ; Iron forges and paper factories are mimerous; cot^n^ 

f i fabt lci, chamois and other »«hther, 

ifhtcb water Is converted into steam at that eievatioo^ j acids, a nd marble ornament^ impiid^theoth 
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nmnufactures. Watches and trinkets are made at Mores, 
and ivory, hone, horn, niarbic, and wooden articles 
are sent all over Europe from the turning establish- 
ments of St. Claude. Jura is divided into 4 arrond. : 
chief towns, Lons-Ie-Saulnior, the cap., D61e, Poligny, 
and St. Claude. It sends 4 mems. to the ch. of dep. 
Number of electors (18.'i8-3y), 1,156. Total public reve- 
nue (1830), 7,632,947 fr. {Hugo, wet. Jura i Frerich Official 
Tdfilcs, f<c.) 

Ji!RA Mountains, a chain of central Europe, Usu- 
ally classed with the Alpine system, and including the 
mountains of W. Switzerland, and those between the 
l.ake of Geneva, the Rhone, the Saone, and the Donbs. 
The range commonly thus designated has a length 
of about 160 m., with an average breadth of 30 m., com- 
mencing S. on the banks of tlie Rhone, and running 
N.E. to the junction of the Rhino and Aar ; but con. 
netted mountains of analogous composition run N. 
tiirough .Sualna and Franconia, and S.W. along the 
right bank of the Rhone to tlie vicinity of Narbotine, so 
that the Jura range, in its most extended sense, has a 
length of about 600 m. The Swiss Jura, of which alone 
any notice will here be given, consists of several long 
parallel chains, enclosing narrow longitudinal valleys, 
such as the Val do Joux (in which is the mountaln-lako 
of the same name, 3,260 ft. above the sea), tlic Val Tra- 
vers, the Val de Riia, and tlie valleys of the Valsorine, 
Douhs, Birs, and other rivers. Transverse valleys, simi- 
lar to those in the main Alpine system, are of rare oc- 
currence, and the range throws off only one lateral spur, 
viz. tlie chain of Mount Jorat, passing between the lakes 
ol Geneva and NeuchAtel, and joining the Bernese Alps. 
'I'lie slope is rapid on the Swiss side, hut more gentle 
towards France ; and the ridge, as seen from a distance, 
presents a regular undulating line witli rounded dome- 
like summits, contrasting strongly with the abrupt crag.s 
and towering peaks of the Alps, The chain sinks, as it 
advances N. ; the culminating point, le Ueculet, is 5,033ft. 
higli, and H others rise above 5,000 ft. : the roads across 
the ridge have an elevation varying from 3,000 to 2,500 ft. 
above the sea. Snow lies on the highest ground about 
7 months in the year, and tliere arc no glaciers. The 
geological constitution of the Jura mountains, which 
has been described at length by Von Ruch, Bou^, and 
also hv different writers in the Geological Transactions 
(London), is limestone of the oolitic series. 'Phe strata 
comprise most of the varieties lying l>*tween the lias and 
the compact limestone, answering to the Portland stone 
of English geologists ; and the beds are thrown up at 
high clevation.s, thus causing the formation of those 
longitudinal valleys which are a characteristic feature of 
the Jura. On the S.K. slopos, and, as Lyell observes, 
exactly opposite the principal openings by which great 
rivers descend from the Alps, lie numerous “erratic” 
blocks of extraordinary magnitude. How these granite 
Iragments came to tneir present situation is wholly 
matter of conjecture ; but if it be true, as Lyell sup- 
poses, that the limestone layers of the Jura were upraised 
by some internal commotion, it is not improbable th.at 
these boulders were detached from the Alidne summits, 
and transported to lower platforms, which have been 
subsequently elevated. {Princ. qf GeoL, vol. ill. p. 424.) 
the vegetation of4he Jura nearly resembles that of the j 
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form tho principal articles of export. Hogs are so very 

K lentiful, that Jutland iias bi;en called “ the land of 
aeon and rye bread!” Fish very ubinulant in the 
fiords or inlets of tho sea. Minerals and manufactures 
unimportant. Principal towns, Aalborg, Aarhnus, Wy- 
borg, &c. 

K. 

KAFFA, or THEODO.SIA, a sea-port town of Euro- 
pCtTn Russia, on the S.E. coast of the Crimea, lat. 4.5® 
j; 37" N., long. 35® 'iF 37” E. Pop. 7.250. It is be- 
lieved to stand on the site of tho ancient Theodosia, 
founded by Milesian coloni.st.s in remote antiquity. The 
Atlienians carried on a great trade with this city, Im- 

t iorting from it vast quantities of corn, with slaves, 
umber, and naval stores, hides, and honey.* After uii- 
dergoiiig many revolutions, it fell, in the 13th century, 
into tho po8ses.sion of the Cienocso, who rebuilt it, and 
made it the chief seat of tlieir power during the length- 
ened period of their asc^dancy in the Black Sea. In 
1475 it was taken by tho Turks ; but it continued, dow'ii 
to its conquest by the Russians, to be a large, populous 
town. It, however, suffered severely from this event, 
partly in consequence of the devastations committed by 
the Russian soldiery, and partly through the emigration 
of its Tartar inhab. Latterly, however, it has begun to 
revive; though, owing to the superior advantages en- 
joyeil by Kertsch as an entrepdt for the trade of the sea 
of Azoff, It does not seem very probable that Kaffa will 
ever recover her former importance. The road, or bay 
of Kaffa is very extensive, and capable of accommodating 
a great luirober of vessels. It has deep water through- 
out ; the holding ground is good ; and, w ith the exception 
of the E., it is sheltered from all winds. {Ilngcrneistcr 
on the Trade of the Black Sea, p. 64,&c., Eng. Trans. ; 
Purdy's Sailing Directions for the Black Sea, §c., p. 208, 
&c.) 

KAIUA, a distr. of British India, presid. Bombay; 
between lat. 22® 15' and 23® SV N., and long. 72® 40' and 
7.3® .in' K. ; .area, 1.827 so. rn. Pop. (1828) 4H4,7a5. It 
consists principally of territory ced^d at different times by 
the Peishwa and Guicowar, is well watered, and contains 
a great deal of good soil ; but having been inhabited by a 
turbulent pop., it was greatly neglected before It came 
into our hands ; and it still contains much waste land ; 
while education appears to be in a lower state than in 
most British dl.^ti icts. The land is a.sscsscd under the 
village system, and the assessment is realised without 
ditftculty. Total amount of land revenue (1818-19). 
17.5,875/. 

Kaira, a town of Hindostan, rap. of the above coller- 
torate, 113 m. N.N. W. Surat ; lat. 22® 47' N., long. 72® 
48' E. It is a neat town, surrounded by bastioned ram- 
arts and walls in good repair. Its streets are narrow, 
ut tolerably clean, and its houses are solid, lofty, and 
adorned with a great deal of carving. Its chief public 
buildings are the dl.strict court-house, a handsome 
Grecian edifice, a large and secure prison, a church, an 
English school, .and, near the centre of the town, a large 
Jain temple. The cantonment of Kaira, about 14 m. 
distant, is, unfortunately (like many of the settlements 


the hills near Poligny are covered with firs, the tlin- 
of which furnishes materials for the industry of the 
pop. during the winter months, and is also a considerable 
♦hn surrounding districts. Many of 

ne villagers, also, on the mountain sides, and In the val- 
employed In making watch-movements, whlcli 
fi.o , y market at Geneva and otlier towns in w hich 
Gr/iiH. « ®»t«nslvcly pursued. {Bruguierc ; 

Ebd, Manuel du Foy. en 

^ Hebrides, which iee. 

nrisini ofHenraark, formerly com- 

continental portion of the Danish 
pSiisnin now restricted to the part of the 

cxtel Denmark to the N. of Sleswick, 

»bou nSiLT ■*««» Ml° to tiearly Mo N. lat., bfing 
'wurliiL ■ '«"«•>. and from 60 to 80 In breadth, 

annuiS durinrrl. cent, per 
form, with ?ha century. It is of an oblong 

Surface a * triangle towards the N. 

’“ly coiisidferaM?^^*** « rivcrs, and none ol 

in Dart *• deeply indented, 

*«a. SoirveVvl®^?®** (fiords) of the 

®'‘d occupied middle It iWry, sandy, 

n>‘)ro fertile • ^*na**®”*"i shores it is 

the S., there’ ^ coMt, particularly towards 
deffuuied bv dvWa.. t*’^ts of very rich marsh-land, 
ARHcuiture overilowed by the sea. 

during the nresei!/ made great pro- 

'vheat are the century. Rye, oats, and biick- 

with cattle^n/llv**'?!*^ generally raised ; and they, 
Mtle of excellent quality, horses, and butter, 


situation ; but it is extensive and well laid out, with good 
barracks, an hospital, a regimental school, and a tolerable 
English library. 

KAIRWAN. or KEERWAN, a large city of N. 
Africa, at present the chief source of Mohammedan bi- 
gotry in that country, regency Tunis, 85 m. S. from the 
city of Tunis ; lat. 3.5® 36' N., long 95® 57' E. Pop. estl. 
mated, but on no good authority, at 50,000. It is situ- 
ated in a bOTren sandy plain, and is surrounded by a low 
wall : the public buildings comprise a large citadel and 
several mosques, two of which are extremely magnifi- 
cent, 8up|>orted, as Shaw affirms, “ by an almost incre- 
dible number of pillars.” ( Travels, p. 116.) The houses 
are clean and respectable ; and the streets wide, and 
ornamented with columns, capitals, and highly raised 
Cufic inscriptions. It is regarded as the second town 
In the regency ; and its Kadee, or governor, may be said 
to be almost independent of the Bey of Tunis. He fixes 
Uie price of provisions, which are said to be, though cer- 
tainly not on account of his interference, a half cheaper 
than at Tunis; but, wrtfh all his influence, he cannot so far 
overrule the bigotry of tho Inhabs. as to ensure a good 
reception to the Christian traveller, who, if he venture 
within the walls, must take on himself all the risks of his 
enterprise. Kairwan is famous for its yellow Morocco 
boots and slippers, the delicate dye of which it has 
hitherto been found impossible to equal. It was for- 
merly a place of great literary eminence, possessing 
well-endowed institutions anditoud libraries, from which 
Buroiieans have derived a large portion of their know- 
ledge of Arabic literature ; but of its present claims to 

* Por«n nreount of the ir.nde of tho Athonlunn with this emporium. 
sc« Cl«rk«** ConiKxion h/ linglUk, and Saxon Coins, p. 55. 
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luch disttnctlon we have no information, as the extreme > review took place at Kalitz, attended by the sovereigni 
Jealouty of the people shuts out all local Inatilry. of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. IMalte-Brurii Tableau 

Kairwan is supposed by Shaw to occupy tne site of the dela PoUtgne i Batbi ; Stein.) 

Ficus Augusti in Antomne’s Itinerary; but, notwlth- KALPEK, or CALPKE, a large and populous town 
standing Uie deference due to so groat an authority, this I of British India, presid. and prov. ^ra, on the S. bank 
supposition is contested by Tem^e and others, appa- j of the Jumna, 45 m. S.W. Cawnpore. It is a place of 
reutly on pretty good grounds. The present city was I considerable trade, being an entrepot for the transport 
built ^utA.c. <570, about the time when Africa was ‘of cotton from the S.W. of India to the Gangecic 
invaded by the general of the Ommivade, khalif Moa- I provs. ; and has also manufactures of sugar-candy, pa- 
wyad I. In 802, the governor of \V. Africa threw off ! per, Ac. 

his allegiance to the khaliph, declared himself inde- j KALUGA, a government of Russia in Europe, near 
pendent, and estaWished his capital at Kairwan. In 969, its centre; chiefly between lat. 53^30', and 55* 30' N., 
the seat of government was transferred to Cairo, since and long. 33'-^ 40' and 37^ K., having W. the gov. of 
which its importance, though still considerable, has ma- 1 Smolensk, N. the latter and Mo.scow, E. Tula, and S. 
terially declined. (SAau^'s Travels i Temple's Excur- Orel. Area, according to Kceppen, 11,470 sq. m. Pop., 
smu, Tol. ii. p. 92—96.) in 1838, 915,000. Surface an almost uninterrupted plain, 

KAISARI.\H (an. Mazaca, and afterwards Ctrsarea). watered by numerous rivers, of which the Oka and its 
a town of Asiatic Turkey, prov. Karamania, sandjiak of tributaries are the principal. Climate tolerably mild 
its own name, on the Karasa (an. Milas), a trlbutaiy of j for the lat. Soil mostly either sandy or hard clay, and 
the Euphrates, 140 m. E. N.E. Konieh, and 135 m. S.E. ! not fertile. Forests occupy more than half the surface. 
Angora, lat. 38^ 42 * N., long. 35' 20' 20" E. Pop., j Arable lands rather more than 2-5th8 ; but a good deal 
according to Kinneir, aboutj^.OOO, of whom 2,000 are j of manure is required to render the latter even inode- 
Armenlans, Greeks, and Jews. It is situated on the E. I rateiy productive; and the agricultural produce is not 
side of a fertile plain of great length, and in a recess [ adequate to the consumption of the inhabitants. Rye is 
formed between two spurs projecting from the lofty, principally grown ; hut oats, wheat, and barley, are also 
snow-covered Mount Erdjlsk, the Argarus of antiquity. ! cultivated ; as are hemp and flax. Cattle not nume- 
The houses, though built of stone and brick, have a : rou.s, and but little valued ; but there are in the gov. 
mean appearance, and the streets .ire said to be the .■ 2 extensive studs for the breeding of superior horses, 
filthiest in Turkey. It is surrounded by a wall now. The fisheries are insignificant; little game is met with, 
in ruins, and in the suburb are some interestir^ re. j Bog-iron is found, but in no groat quantity, and a good 
mains of a Homan city. Several mosqins, one Greek ! de,il has to be imported to supply the various iron works, 
and two Armenian churches, a convent, and some j This government being so little suitable for agriculture, 
mausoleums, are the chief public buildings. Kaisariah , the attention of its inhabitants has been naturally 
is the emporium of an extensive trade, and the resort of turned towards manufacturing Industry ; in this respect, 
merchants from all parts of .Asia Minor and .Syria, who j Kaluga ranks immediately after the governments of 
come to purchase cotton cultivated in the vicinity in 1 Moscow and Vladimir. In 1830, 18,600 workmen were 
great quantities, and sold cither In a raw state or when j employed in distilleries and manufactures of sail cloth, 
manufactured into cloth. Cotton thread and cloth linen and cotton gooiis, leather, soap, candles, and hard- 
constitute the chief articles of industry ; and there are ware. The manufacture of beet-root sugar has been 
some tanneries of yellow Morocco leather. Th-* land in lately introduced. Nearly all the peasants' families 
the neigh bourhfxxi is fertilised by the inundations of the employ a considerable portion of their time in weaving. 
Karasa, and produces an abundance of large and deli- Many of the merchants in this government are opulent, 
cious-flavoured fruits and vegetables. The climate is and some have commercial transactions with foreign 
very healthy, except within the town, where epidemics countries, through Archangel. The chief exports are 
prevdl, owing to the offal, &c. left in the streets to de- oils, spirits, potasli, honey, linen, sail-cloth, and other 
cay and Infect the air. manufactured goods. The chief commercial towns are 

IVlazaca, the anc. cap, of Cappadocia, took the name Kaluga, and Borufsk, The inhabitants are nearly all of 
of Csesarea in honour of Tiberius. Its antiquity is the Russian stock. Kaluga is divided intoll districts, 
attested by Strabo, who also gives an excellent descrip- and is under the same military governor with Tula, 
tion of the neighbouring mountain, it was the residence Its schola.stic institutions are under the university of 
of the kings of Cappadocia previou.sly to iti being annexed Moscow, but they are extremely defleient ; and it has only 
to the Roman empire, alter which it continued to in- printiug press, which is the property of the crown I 
crease In size and beauty. An amphitheatre and many Kaluga, a town of Russia in Europe, cap. of the 
temples were erected ; and in the reign of Valerian, when above gov,, on the Oka, near where it suddenly turns 
Shapoor I. king of Per.'ila pillaged the city, and mjis- eastward, 105 m. S.E, Mo.scow. I>at. 54° 3(/ 27" N.; 
sacred its Inhabs., it is said to have i>ad a pop. of 400,000 long. 36® 17' 12" E. Pop. 25,660. (Schnitxler.) Though 
persons, though this is most probably far beyond the comprising no more than about 3,800 houses, it is said to 
mark. (Gibbon, 1. 439.) Its dimensions were contracted occupy a space of 10 versts, or little short of 7 m. in circ., 
by Justinian, who rebuilt the walls ; it was raise<i to the and is divided into 3 quarters by the Oka and Its tri- 
dlgnity of an apostolic see, and gave birth to St. Basil, butary the Kaloujeka. It Is an ill built town, with 
Having been destroyed by an earthquake, it was after- narrow, crooked, and ili-paved streets, and woo<Ien 
wards rebuilt, and by turns became subject to the sultan houses. There are, however, some good public edifices, 
of Iconium, the princes of Karaman, and the grand as the high church, government-howe, town-hail, and 
tbignior. {Kinneir' s Asia Minor, p. 98—106.; Oeog. theatre. Of the 24 churches, 23 arc of stone; a convent, 
voL viii. ; Diet. Giog., iscc.) also a stone building, gymnasium, seminary for poor 

Kaisariah, a ruined town and sea-port of Palestine, children of noble birth, foundling asvium, several work- 
{See C.esAR£A.) houses and hospitals, and a house of correction, are the 

KALISZ, a city of Poland, and the most westerly in other chief public establishments. Kaluga is one of the 
the Russian dominions, cap. palat. of the same name, on most important manufacturing and commercial towns in 
an i.sland in the Prosna, immediately within the Russian the empire ; it has 5 saiUclotn factories employing 400 
frontier, 128 m. W. S.W. Warsaw, and 70 m. S.E. Po- weavers, and 1,000 spinners, between 30 ana iO oil fac- 
sen. Pop. e.stimatcd at 1.5,000, of whom 2,500 are Jews, tories, numerous tan-yards, some sugar-refineries, and 
This is one of the finest cities in the kingdom.* It is sur- manufactures of woollen cloth, cotton fabrics, hats, 
rounded by old walls flanked with towers, and entered paper-hangings, earthenware, soap, vitriol, &c. Besides 
^ five gates ; and has a citadel founded by Cassimir the carrying on an extensive internal trade, its merchants 
Grt^at. Its street* are broad and well paved, and several make large expr;rts of lambskins, Russia leather, and 
are planted with trees: its houses are generally good, wax, to Dantzic, Breslau, Berlin, and Leipsic. 

The most remarkable pumlc edifices are the former pa- La Russir, pp. 133—138. ; Possart, JHusstandt pp> 517— 
lace of the voivodes, now ocrupied by the courts of law, 520.) . 

the cathedral, church of St. Nicholas, and the Lutheran KAMINIETZ (Polish, Kaminiee Podolski), a town of 
church. Besides the cathedral, there are five R. Ca- Russian Poland, gov. Podolia, of which it Is the cap., on 
thoUc churches and six convents, a synagogue, a R. Ca- the Smotryez, a^ut 12 m. from lU junction with the 
tholic gymnasium or lyceum, with a fine library, and Dnei.str, 215 m. ,S.E. Kief, and 300 ra. N.W. 9'*®,*,^/,* 
large scientific collections, a military school with ’M)0 lat 48® 40^ .30" N., long. 27° 1'30" £. Pop., in 18oU, 
students, soreraUuperior female slkninaries, elementary according to an official document, 15,699; out 
schools, attended by about 3(X) children of b<ith sexes, a probably much exaggerated ; in 1822 it bad only oW 
school of midwifery, Ac. {Jlorschelmann's Stein, J. 701.) houses and 8,000 Inhab., many of whom svere Jews, it 
It has also a theatre, a house of charity, and three is Irregularlv laid out, with narrow streUls, 
hospitals. Kalisz Is a town of some industry, having houses. Imat, however, some conspicuous edifiw* 
manufactures of linen and woollen cloths, and leather. A stone and other solid materials ; including the cathwfab 
fine road leads to Opatowek, a village about 6 m. dls- dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, a Gothic 
tant E. S. E., celebrated for its large manufacture of containing 15 altars and a nave, supported by 
woolleu.*, ami its gardens, which form the favourite re- columns. Near it is a column supporting a statue oi 
sort of the inhab. of Kalisz. This city wa.s founded about Saviour. The church of the iJomlnicans, 
u55, and was long ihc residence of the dukes of Great constructed of wood, in 1360, was rebuilt in 
Poland. Near it, in J7<K'., the Poles totally defeated the the expulsion of the J'urks in the 18th century, 

Swedes; and in Sep. mb, a grand millUry muster and are in all 6 R. Catholic, and 4 Greek churchei, 
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Armenian church, a fine edifice, completed in 1767. The 
U. Catholics have several convents. The other chief 
public buildings are the government library, circle school, 
and new gymnasium, commenced In 1H37. 

The town was formerly walled,' but its works were 
levelled, by order of the llussiun government, in 1812. * 
it is, however, still dlTended by a citadel and another 
fortress. The former, situated on a steep isolated rock 
overlooking tho town, might be made impregnable, but it 
is commanded by some mdre lofty adjacent heights. Ka- 
miiiiec was however, for a lengthened period, the principal 
bulwark of Poland on the side t)f Turkey. It was founded 
by tlio sons of Olgherd, in 1331, after that prince had 
wrested Podolia from the Tartars. It was soon after 
ibrtilied, and in 1374 attained the rank of a city. It re- 
mained attached to Poland till its final capture by the 
Uushiaus in 17*33, except from 1672 to 1699, (hiring which 
it was in the possession of the Turks. (AVAniVz/er, La 
Hnsf^iCy pp. 500, 501.; Pass art. Das Kaiserth. HttssL, 

p.H?:!.) 

IvAMTSCHATKA, a large peninsula at the N.E. ex- 
tremity of Asia, forming a part of the Russian gov. of 
..'.iitsk, and bounded N. by the country of the I'chukt- 
clii, K. by the Aleutian archinelago, and W. by the sea of 
Okhotsk. It lies between tne .*)l8t and 6*2(1 parallels of 
N. lat.,an(l the I66th and lG7th d(^g. of E. long. ; has a 
h-uKth of about 8(K) ra., and a breadth varying from 100 to 
‘ 2 M) in., tho area being very loosely estimated at 80,000 
sij. m. Supposed pop. only 5,000, of whom about 1,.500 
ai(' ilussians. 'I'he coast line on the W. side is tolerably 
r( (.;ul.ir, tho (Julph of Pengiiisky, at its N. end, forming 
itiv only considerable excontion ; but on the E. side are 
several extensive bays, enclosed respectively lietwcum the 
capes ('hipunsky, Kronotzky, Kanitschatka, Ozernoy, 
and Olutorsky, tho last of which i.s iKMr the N.P'. end of 
the peninsula: C. Lopatka (lat. 51** O' 15'^ N., long. 
l.V/’ 2' IT) * E.l is the S. extremity of Kanitschatka. The 
coast, getn'rally speaking, is abrupt and naiky, esp(>cially 
on ilie E. side, and the peninsula, wlnni vi(!we(l from the 
.sea, presents the appearance of a barren and desolate 
fork ; but in the interior there are plains of considerable 
extent, haling a soil well adapted mr tillage. The high 
[ l.uuE, wliich cover about two thirds of the entire surface, 
I Consist of a chain of volcanic mountains, running in a 
! S, \V. direction. Many volcanos in this chain have b«‘en 
scertained by P>mau and Lutko to be in a high state of 
.(■lion ; and it seems very |»robable that, geologically 
onsidered, they form only one extremity of a great vol- 
anic belt, contiiuu'd through the Kurile and Japane-se 
slands, I'ormusa, and tlio islands of the E. Indian arclii- 

K'l.lgO. 

I'lie following statements are drawn up from the oh- 
'i‘rvaliol].^ of the naturalists iti Commodore Lutke’.s ex- 
I'cditioii, ill 1827-30, and of I’rof. Erman, who visit('d 
K.urit.sih.aika fn 1829. In the main range running N. 
Troui ('. Eopatka, 13 summits, with craters and hot 
M'liiigs, have Ix^en (Observed within the .51st .and .'■»6lh pa- 
oi'lids, one other height being isolated, and lying W. of 
oie principal chain. The elevation of 9 summits has b(;en 
'i' cnratcly measured, and apimars to be as follows : — 
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I f are As-satchinsky, Avateha, and Klut- 

scoria* and ashes thrown from the first, in 
tli e *'an-ied as far as Petropaulowsky, 120 versts 
it appears to be more or less in continual 
Av ii .1 ■ i" there was a violent eruption of Mount 
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which may Im? distinguished various beds of lignites, 
sandstone, iron-sand, and chalk, In the last of which are 
found large (]uantitie.s of yrdlow amber : fossil shells in 
great variety have been discovered in all the secondary 
and tertiary formations of this interesting peninsula. 
Tlie shape of Kamtschatka precludes the possibility of 
there being any extensive rivers ; and, ar’cordingly, those 
met with re.sctnhlu torrents more than rivers, being either 
nearly dry, or fiooded and rapid : the Kamtscliatka river, 
however, is alleged to be capable of admitting vessels of 
100 tons about 150 in. uii the stream. 

The severity of the climate, though considerable, has 
been gn^atly exaggerated. The average temperature in 
tho middle of whiter is about lO*^ K(5aum. ; that of sum- 
mer is about 7*^; but tho diileronce scorns greater, owing 
to the prevaU^nce of raw piercing winds, and tliick fogs. 
Still, If any iiulgnu'nt may be formed from the health of 
the inhabs., It cannot bo unwholesome ; for they are ro- 
bust and long-lived, and thor(; are few diseases, except 
small-pox, syphilis. Sec. introduced by tlie Russians, who 
also c()rrupt(‘(l the pop. by familiarising them with the 
use of ardent spirits. (.See Dj^rll's Tntvcls, vol. I. p. 87.) 
The vegetation is geiH^ratiy^considered to be very li- 
mited ; but tho limits are prescribed by man rather than 
by nature. Ry(*, barley, potatoes, c.abhagiw, turnips, 
hemp and llax, with S(‘vcral other plants peculiar to the 
country, may be raised succes.sfully,*with moderate at- 
tention ; but tho people are, with frw exceptions, de- 
voted to hunting, alile to live on game and dried fish, 
and extreim ly loath to engage in tlie more civilising, 
though less exciting pursuit of agriculture, the first at- 
t(‘mpt.s at which date no further back than ISIO. Among 
the fruits may be mentioned the raspberry, rtxl eurrant, 
whortle-berry, cranberry, a delicious species of straw- 
iK^rry called knt'jniKa, a wild cherry called cheroonka, 
and a kind of apricot or pfum. The forest trees com- 
prise the birch, fir, larch. ))oplar, cc'dar, willow, and 
junijier. Pasturage has hitherto boon little followed ; 
but the abundance of grass shows that if there was an 
inclination towards it, the pursuit would be profitable. 
The animals usually hunted comprise liears, lynxes, sea 
and river otter.s, rein-deer, foxes of different colours, 
sables, heavers, Ac. ; and the number of skins exported 
is suppo.s(Hl to average about 30,000 a year, chiefly of 
foxes ami sables. Among the birds, the principal are 
inoor-gaine of differ(nit kinds, and many varieties of 
w.itor-i'owl, the eggs of which, saturated with oil, con- 
stitute the chief food of the inhabs. The fish caught in 
the rivers eomjirlse many varieties of salmon, some of 
whicli are peculiar to the c(mntiy, all serving most 
essentially to supf)ly winter food : the sea also abounds 
with cod, herrings, and seahs ; walruses and whales 
fiirni.sh oil, exclusively employed for domestic purposes. 

The trade of Kamtschalka, owing to the ex.actlons of 
the Ru.ssian governors, who, in consc(iuencc of their 
great distance from Petersburg, or even Tobolsk, have 
few checks on their own cupidity, is of ('ourse extremely 
limited. Taxes an* taken in skins ; and the people ('om- 
plain bitterly, that no ctpiitabie 8y.*dem of taxation ha.s 
been authori.Mxl by the imperial government. Hence, 
wholly left to tho mercy of individual oflicers, they justly 
apprehend tho insecurity of property, and want the chi(‘f 
motive for improving tlie natural resourct'S of the coun- 
try : lutxnir Is confined to the supply of merely tempo- 
rary nec(‘ssitii\s, domestic comforts arc little known or 
cared for, and afiluence is scarcely ever attained ('vt*n by 
themost provident and laborious. Eurs and dried fish are 
exported from Petropaulowsky, chiefly by the Russians 
and Dutch, who bring in exchange rice* flour, coffee, 
sugar, brandy, and whisky. 

[ Tlie natives, comnrising the two tr\b('s of the Kamts- 
! chatdales and Koriaks, who differ more in mcnle of life 
than in nhysiea%confonnation, are of low stature, but 
stout an(l broad iu the shoulders, with large In'ads, flat 
I and broad faces, promimmt ch('(‘k-hones, thin Ups, lank 
black hair, and eyes deejily sunk in the liead. Their 
features seem to i(lcntif>’ them with the Mongolian race, 
to which they are certainly more (rosely allhnl than to 
the Esquimaux, with whom Cochrane and Langsdorff 
have erroneously classt^d them. The Kamtschatdales 
are descrUxxl by Dobell as l>eing shy and aver.se to 
strangers, but at tlie same time intelligent, and fully 
capable of improvement, if endeavours were made to 
instruct them in the arts of civilised life. Honesty, 
openness of character, and oxtrenn* hospitality, are pre- 
vailing features among them ; but it has been remarked 
by more than one traveller, that their nu^rals have been 
mueh debased by the iutro(luctlon of felons from Siberia, 
luid tho quartering of Russian troops at Petropaulowsky: 
drunkenness has since that period been an increasing 
evil, and now threatens to Ik; as destructive to the 
Kamtschatdales as to the Indian trilies of N, America. 
Their employment, when nut agricultural, is hunting 
and fishing. They live in fixed nabitations ; hut their 
dwellings are low, comfortless, and extretfiely filthy, 
sunk in the ground in the winter months and raised on 
posts during summer, to facilil.ite the curing of fish. 
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which is hung up on lines to dry. In travelling they 
use dogs insteJid of horses. These animals somewhat 
resemble the English shepherd-dog, are extremely intel- 
ligent« and endure an almost increilible degree of labour 
and privation. They are fed during the winter, when 
they are principally used, on ofthl and decayed fish, and 
in tne summer are allowed to roam abroad, and shift for 
themselves. Few Kaintschatdales have less than six, 
and some upwards of twenty, the whole number of dogs 
being estimated at 3,000. When used for draught they 
are harnessed, two and two t<» a sledge, one particularly 
well trained being placorl in front as loader. The sledge 
is in the shape of an oblong basket about 3 ft. long, and 
raised .3 fl. from the ground : tlie driver usually sits side- 
ways, like a lady on horseback, and urges the dogs by 
throwing at them a stick, which he afterwards catches 
w'iih great dexterity. Occasionally parties travel in 
company ; “ and then,” says Dobell, “ the eagerness and 
Impatience of the dogs, and the rivalry of the kt/oorshiks, 
or drivers, are worthy to be compared with the exertions 
of the high-blooded coursers of Newmarket; nor does tlie 
management and driving^f the dogs require much less 
skill and attention than aWf needed in the latter case, to 
arrive at perfection, and gain the palm of victory.” The 
Koriaks, ^ho inhabit the N . part of the peninsula, a wan- 
dering tribe, subsist on the produce of their herds of 
rein-deer, which they also use to draw their sledges. 
The number of Koriaks is unknown, and they are not 
included in the estimates of the population. 

Kamtsciiatka wiis first known to the Hu.ssians in IfiOfi, 
when Vladimir Atlassov invadetl the peninsula, and 
made great part of it tributary to Peter the (Ireat. 
The conquest was completed in i7hd, since which, re- 
gular tribute has been paid, in furs, to the go- 
vernor of Irkutsk. There? are 4 districts, each of 
which i.s governed by a Uuun, or lieutenant, whose 
business is to preserve peace, enforce the orders of go. 
vernm»*nt, and collect the tribute, the (piantity of winch 
varies according to the character of the governor, 
and the favour which particular persons happen to 
enjoy. The commander of the troops resides at Petro- 
paulow.sky, which for some years has been the principal 
place. Its population, however, docs not exceetl 700, 
while that of M.shni-Kamtschatk, the former capital, has 
scarcely l.V> persons. Dolcheresk, a small harbour on 
the W. side of Kamtschatka has a pop. of about *^00, 
(i'oe/tratu’s Travel's in Siberia, ii. 27 — f>t). ; Lniki'sVoy- 
apes, ili. 61— 9S. ; Ermnn : Ileise um die Erde, i. 415— 
420.; Dube/fx KanUxchatka, ifc., i. 1 — IHS.) 

KAND.VHAK, .See Csndaiur. 

KANNAtillKUllY ( Khnnapiri'), a town of liindos- 
tan, |)rov. H(‘jap<)(»r, formerly the caj). of a Hindoo piin- 
cipaluy, 10 m. N.W. Hijnagur, It is beautifnllv situated 
ill a valley, enclosed by wooded declivities, ami partially 
eiH ircled by a rivulet. I'lie fuincijMl street is very 
snacious, and at one extremity is a fine f>ago<la to 
Kr’shna, the interior of which is elaborately oi naim ntcd 
with stucco bas-reliefs. Various other temples have lieen 
converted into dwelling houses or stables by the Mussul- 
TT.an pop. ; and the vicinity abounds with fragments of 
Hindoo monuments. {Hamilton s K. /. Gax.) 

KANOJE { Kanyaeubja), a town of llimlostan, 
prov. Agra, and, according to Rcnnell, possibly the an. 
i'a'inipnxa mentioned by Pliny, about 2 m. from the 
fianges, llMni. K. by S. Agra, and <’,7 m. W.N'.W. Luck- 
no\s' ; lat. 27° 4* N., long. 79*^47' K. It is now' degraded 
into a mere second-rate town of the di.strict of litawch ; 
but it is mentioned by Ferishta as having b<‘cn once the 
cap. of the principal kingdom along the (Janges, com- 
prising the mod. provs. of Delhi, Agra, Oude, and .Seri- 
nagur. I'he Indian liistories are full of accounts of its 
grandeur and extent ; and for a distam e of 6 m. the 
traveller now wanders over a tract coverCl with scattered 
ruins of brick and other buildings. The most jierferd 
vestige of the an. Hindw city is a portion of a small and 
rude nagixia, its interior adorned with figures of Lakshmi 
and Kama, surrounded by the Hindoo f)antheon inniinia- 
ture. There are «e#ral handsome tombs, mosques, and 
other .VIoharamedan edifices in .stone, Kanoje having 
b<;en taken by the .Mohammedans under Mahmoud of 
Crhizni, in lOlH. Under the Mogul.s it gave its name to a 
circar ; but it soon lost its importance, and, to comph;te 
its ruin, it was sacked by the Mahratta.s in The 

mod. Kanoje consists of only a single street, and presents 
nothing worthy of note, except a citadel, close to which 
is the termiu ition of a canal communicating with tiie 
( iatiges. {llennell. Memoir, j Lord Valentia; IJa- 
vtilton's E. I. (iax.) 

KAKA-HIS.SAK. See Aficm Kara-Himsar. 

K.VRAK, or KlIAHRACK (the Icarus of Arrian), 
an isl and of the Persian Guiph, now belonging to the 
British, lat. 13' V., long. 5<P 21' K., 35 m. N.W. 
Biisbire. It has an area of 12 or 1.3 sq. m., with a pop. of 
about 300 or 400. ” It affords a sam anchorage at all 
seasons, but more particularly during the severe gales 
which blow from the N. W., and are the prevailing winds 
in this sea. The greater part of the island is so rocky, 


that little use can be made of it ; but the E. side, being 
somewhat lower than the other parts, is capable of being 
cultivated. It has abundance of water. The inliab. 
gain a Hveliliood by gardening and fishing, and manufac. 
ture a small quantity of common cloth for their own 
consumption. The island of Orgo, lying about ly m. 
or 2 m. N. Karak, contains about 2 sq. m., and is of a 
light sandy soil. It lias also plenty of water, but not of 
so good a quality as that of Karak ; and although not 
inhabited at present, it is capable of being cultivated, and 
will produce both wheat and barley during the rainy 
seasons.” ( Kinneir's Pers. Empire, p. 18, 19.) Pearls of 
a superior colour and descrijition arc fi.slied around tin? 
coasts of both islands. The Dutch, after having been 
obliged to abandon their factory at Bussorah, founded .an 
ostaldishment at Karak in 1748. They were, however, 
driven from it by the Arabs, about 17(>*5. Karak was 
subsequently occupied by the Persians ; and in 1807, for 
a .short period, by the hrcnch. During our reeiMit dis- 
agreement with the shah of Per.sia, the Rritish resident, 
previously stationed at Bushire, removed thither; and 
tlic Island was taken possession of by an P'nglish force in 
1839. Its acquisition will give us the complete command 
of the Persian Guiph, and will be also serviceable from 
its affording a secure ancliorage for our ships, and a 
station where they may water and refit. {Kinneir's Pees. 
Empire : Asiat. Journal.) 

KAKAMAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey in Kar.amania. 
.58 m. S.S.K. Konieh ; lat. 37° 10' N., long. 33*^ .5' E. Pop. 
1,5, (XX). ? It stands at the S. extremity of a large plain, ami 
at the foot of the lofty range of Bedlerin-dagh, abram h of 
Mount Taurus : it covers with it.s squares and garden.s a 
large area : the houses are of mud and snn-drled bricks, 
and have a nit'uu wretc hed appearance ; but the climate is 
salubrious, and water abundant. The public buildings 
comprise four mosques, with the ruins of others, nume- 
rous khans and hummums, and a castle on a height, now 
mouldering to decay. Karuman traders with Kaisariah, 
Smyrna, atid Tarsus, in cotton fabrics, hides, and nut- 
galls ; and it lias a pretty extensive manufacture of blue 
cotton cloth, worn by the lower classes. 

Karaman, which occujaes tlie site of the ancient La- 
raruia, is .said to have been founded by Karaman Oglie, 
a powerful prince living in the 1 Ith century. It was the 
cap. of a Turki.sh kingdom, which la.st(?d from the time 
of tlie parliticui of thi* Seljuck dominions of Iconiunt till 
1486, when Karamania was .subjected by the Otloman 
cmneror Bajaret II. Konieh then bec ame the seat of tlw 
pacnalic, and from that period Karaman has been gra- 
dtially falling into decay. {Kinneir's Asia M., p. 211.; 
Leake's Tour, p.99.) 

KARAMANIA. .See Tuhkey in Asia. 

K AH.ASU BASAK, a town of Euro^ioan Russia, Cri- 
ntea, 15 m. E. Simpheropol, inhabited by Tartars, 
Greeks, Russians, .Jcwvs, Armenians, Ac. Pop., at enrd- 
tvg to file olficial returns, nearly 11,000, which, if they 
in.iy be depended upon, show a great increase within the 
last dozen ye.irs. Streets n.'irrow, winding, and dirty. 
I’here are several graceful looking mosques, anew Korn. 
(Tatholie church, a large building, or klian, occupied by 
simps, Ac. It is relelirated for the manufacture of a very 
superior sort of red and yellow morocco leather, and it 
contain.s several tanneries, candle and soap works, pot- 
teries, and tile-works. It is alsB the great mart of the 
Crimea for fruit, v^lne, and cattle. There Is a weekly 
market, and a great annual fidr. {Schniixler, La HussiCy 
Ac., i> 7.36.; 7-yc//, i. .3.56.) 

KARESHUUt;. .Sec f’ARLsru’RG. . 

KAR.S, a town of Turkish Armenia, formerlyrfjap- o* <3 
paehallc of the same name, on the Arnah-Chai, a tribu- 
tary of the Aras or Araxes, 85 m. N.E. Erzeremrn, am 
169 m. E. by S. 'I'rehisond ; lat. 40° 2.V N., 

If/ E. Pop., in 183.5, not exceeding 2,000 ,'fJ^ 

situated on the N . ^itle of a plain, which, though about 4.t 
ft. lilgh.i.s extremely fertile: apart oflt is walled, and t a _ 
is a citadel, which, however. Is commanded by "‘'Ih 
within musket-shot on the other side the nyer. f 
stone bridges utiiie the tw’o portions of the city 
by the river, w hich encircles the walled portion en 
sidles. The houses of the citculel are tolerably larfe^ j 
well built, but those in tlie town below are 
ground architecture usual in the Armenian ^ 

The public buildings comprise several *w 0 iique 8 » ® _ 

Armenian church outside the walls : centre 

vent it uninhabited and In ruins. Kars being 
of a fine corn-growing district, had formerly 7 
able trade in farming produce ; but It was n T ^,|y 
stroyed during the Russian invasion, and is on y 

Kars, the origin of which Is-doubtftil of 

p. 295), wilt formerly a laree town, wim i a 
nearly H.fXX) families ; but it is now little bett 
heap -of ruins. During the Russian .’he game 

part of the Turkish pop. abandoned It, army 

time the Armenians emigrated with the retr®^ 
of the Russians, leaving many deserted vUlaffeS ' ^ 

unoccupied land, i'he present luhab. are 
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Turkish and half Armenian ; the former being described : m. E. from Loch Lomond. This, which is the most 
ns turbulent and impatient of subordination to the pacha | westerly and largest of a chain of lochs, consisting 
of Krzeroum, under whom it is now a sandjiak, and the of lochs Venachcr, Achray, and Katrine, the principal 
residence of a mutzellitn. (StnifH and Dwight's Miss, ffjcders of the Teith, is about 10| m. in length, and from 
jlitsccirches, p. 91. ; Geog. Journ. vi. 199.) 1^ to 2 m. in width, of a serpentine form, and very deep. 

KASAN, one of the eastern governments of Russia in It is embos»)med among lofty mountains, divided by deep 
Kurope, Imving N. Viatka, E. Orcnlmrg, S. Sinibir.sk, ravines, whose sides, in parts clothed with wood down to 
and W. Nijegorod. Area, 24,000 8 ( 1 . jn. Pop. 1,200, WWh tlie water’s edge, and in parts c(msi.‘'ting of bold rugged 
nartlyHussiuns and partly Tchouvaches, of Finnish origin, precipices, give it every variety of wild, picturesque 
Tartars, Arc. It is traversed for a considerable distance scenery. Still, however, it was hut seldom ^dsited, and 
liy the VVoIga, the Kama, one of the principal aflluents little known, till Scott made it the scene of his fine poem 
of the latter, and by some lesser streams, and is inter- of The Lady of the l.ake, when it at once attained the 
spersed with numerous lakes. Surface generally flat, but maximum of celebrity, and lias since been iuinually re- 
in parts undulating and hilly ; soil almost every where sorted to by crowds of visiters. At tlie K. end of the 
fertile, producing, with very imperfect culture, abundant loch, between it and Loch Achray, is the celebrated pass 
crops of rye, wheat, hemp and flax, Ac. Forests very ex- of the Trosaehs, so beautifully described in stanzas 
t(Mi.slve, covering nearly half the surface. C^limate in II — 13. of the first canto of T’/ic Lody (if/Ac LaArc. 
winter very severe ; but the summer, though short, is KAZAMEEN, a town of Asiatic I’urkciy, prov. Irak- 
geiierally nne. fJrazlng is not well understood, and but Arabi, on the W. bank of tlie Tigris, A m. N. Bagdad, 
little attention i.s given to the rearing of cattle. The Pop. H,0b0. ? chiefly Persians, wlio liavc been induced to 
fi.slu'ry in the Kanqi is very productive. There are nii- settle liere on account of its being tlie burying-place of 
TiK'roils distilleries, saw-mills, and potash works, with two celebrated imams, to wlio.se iiieniory a noble mosque 
t.umeries, Ac. More than half the government belongs to has been erected. It is oriHOTiented with two gilded cu- 
tlic crown, which, in 181(i, had dVi.lfiG peasants. Th(» polas, and, like those of Meshed Aii and Kerlicla, is snp- 
public revenue in 1827 amounted to (>,20.'i,3l4 roiililes, of ported by tiic contributions of pilgrims. The town has 
which 1,()99,312 consisted of the ohrok or rent paid by tlie a decent bazaar, many coflee-houses, 3 huynmunts, and a 
peasants belonging to the crown. {Schnitzlert La Itussie, , c.aravaiiserai ; and on the opposite side of the river is the 
.-'jr., p.Gt).') , Ac.) tomb of Imam Abn Hanail, unuther Moliaminedan saint. 

K.\san, a city of I'.nropean Russia, caj>. of the above {Kirmeir.) 
government, on tlie Kasaiika, about 4 m. above where it KEDGEREE, a town of British India, prov. Bengal, 
fills into the Wolga; lat. 47' 2G" N., long. 49‘-*2I' on the VV. side of the Hf^)ghly river, near its mouth, 
9" K. Pop., in 1833, .97, 0(X). After being burnt down by lat. 21^ f>.V N., long. 88^ 10' E. It stands in a low, 
Pongiitchefr in 1774, Kasan was relmilt, by order of C'a- swampy situation; but, according to Hamilton, it is, 
theriiie II., on a more regular plan. It wa-s again the notwithstanding, much liealthler than Diamond Har- 
pri’y of an accidental conflagration in September 1HI5, hour, and ships of^war, unless compelled by strong 
by which it was more than half destroyed ; but, like reasons, should never go higher up the river. A light- 
HIoscow, it lias risen from its aslies larger and better liousc has lieen erected a few miles further down, and of 
built tlian ever. It stand.s on very uneven ground, in- late years one ha.s been establisiied at Kedgeree, the 
tcrspersi'd with lakes, and consists, like most other chargeforwliieh.onsliipssailingimderBrilishorArae- 
h’ussiaii cities, of three parts : the kremlin or citadel, on rican flags, is 'Sd. per tun per annum. The cliarge for 
a coDsiderable eminence ; the town, properly so call(‘d ; pilotage to Kedgeree is liall’ tlie full pilotage from the sea 
and the n/ohodrs, or suburbs. The town is weiU built, to Calcutta. A government iniirlne ofticer is stationed at 
and has broad and sjiacious squares and market-nluces, this town, who makes daily nqiorts of the sliips which 
In the .‘>ul)mbs, winch are principally occupi(*d by the arrive and sail. (JIa/ni/ton's K. /. Gaz. ; Comntocial 
Tartar iiop., the liouses are of wood, and the streets di.s- Diet.) 

^ustingiy (iltby. Principal buildings, the grand cathe- KED.TE, a town of Beloochistan, prov. Mukran, of 
dial, foiiutled in 10.92 ; the cathedrals of St. Peter and whicli it is tlie cap., on a rivulet, by which the surround- 
St. J’ani, with sev(.*ral otlier cathedrals and clmrches, ing district is well irrigated, 274 m. S.W. Khelat ; lat. 
some of them built in the course of the present century. 2()'-' 24' N., long. 02" 2^' E. I’op. unknown, but it is said 
Till.' convent of Bogoroditskoi Kjtsanskol, rebuilt iiy the to have once eontained 3, OUO bouses, it stands clustered 
CMiperor Alexander ; the lioti'l of tb(‘ general governor; around tlie base of a precipice, on wliich is a fortress ; 
llu* arclii(‘iiis(*opai palace; tlie liotel of the nobles; the and was formerly a place of considerable trade, which 
liazaar ; tbi* military hospital ; the arsenal, Ac. Kasan Is iiaviug declined, the tow n lias fallen into decay. (Pottm~ 
one of (tm most literary towns in Russia. It lias a uni- ger's Ife/ooehixfan,\).‘,\U4.) 

versiu, foniulcil in 18(M, but which was not opened till KEIIL, a town of Baden, eirc. Middle Rhine, on the 
I'^'l. it had, in 1H.T9, 70 principal and subordinate pro- Rliine, immediately oiipositi’ Strasbourg, and 10 m. N.W. 
fi ssors, gas pupils, and a library of above 28, .900 volumes. Ofreiiburg. l*op. about I,(M)0, or, with its immediate 
lt< principal object is to supply instruction in the rastmn environs, nearly double that number. It was formerly 
langnagcs, or in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, TarUr, and a fortri'ss, and was esteemed an important bulwark of 
'h'lignl ; williin tlie last three or four years a professor- Germany. It was foitilied by \'auban in pjKM, ceded by 
^liip lias been ivstahlished forgiving uistructlon in tlie France to Baden in 1097, taken by the French in 1703, 
i liincse language and literature. Tin? city has also one 1733, 1793, and 179<»; by the Austrians, also, in the 
<>l tlio four great theological academies, with a gynma- latter year ; and re-taken by the French in the succeed- 
^nini, , an observatory, a grammar-school, a Tartar scliool, ing. After the peace, its works were dismantlcd.Ger- 
a school for the instruction of Kchool-ma.sfers, Ac. ; and niersheim being fortified by the Germ. Confed. in its 
^'■vcral journals and publications issue from its iiress, stead. 'I'he town is conncctiHlby a liridge of boats with 
a'riong which are comprised some works In the Turkish the op\>oslte bank of the Rhine, near Strasbourg. Its 
p"^"'^Ke. A great elotli munufaelory, e.stablislied by inliab. employ themselves cliietly in transit trade. {Berg- 
cter the Great, is now tlie property of individuals, and haus ; Sehreifier ; Diet. Geog.) 

'c * 1,000 work-people ; and there are besides KEKHILEY, or KI(J1U>EY, a market town and par. 

...'^’''''“■hiries of cottons, hardware, eartlieuware, and of England, in tlie W. riding of co. York, wap. Stalnelilf 
M soap-works, distilleries, Ac. Ka.san and Eweross, on an aflluent of the Aire, IGm. W.N.W. 

for admiralty; and vessels are constructed Leeds, and I7%m. N.N.W. London ; area of par. 10,160 

. navigation of tlie Wolga and tlie ('a.spian. It also acres. Pop., in 1831, 11,170, Indiig an increase of 92 per 
j'i j*'* ”^*‘11 extensive trade, for which its situation ad- cent on tliat of 181 1. 'Tlie town is beautifully situated in 
Co gives it peculiar facilities. About a v.alley close to the range called the Blackstone Edge : 

tiiecY . ^ pup. are Mohammedans. The rest, with and though irregularly built, comprises many handsome 

hlisho ^ Protestants, belong to the esta- stone liouses: It is well paved, suMcicnlly supplied with 

‘Church. {Schnitzler, La Itussie, ^c. p. (ill., water, and lighted with gas. A neat and commodious 
k \8f'TiAtT court-house, and a spacious market place, were erected 

on thili I V’ ^^“ngary, in the oirc. In 18.3:i, and more recently a Mecliauics.’ Instituie has 
123 m K Theiss, co. Abaujvar, on the Hcriiad, been built on ground given by the Earl of Burlington, 

fine ‘ 13,600. It is well-built, with who has large possessions in ana near the town. The 

lumi Vaff j *^‘^8nlarly laid out streets; and has 13 church w.u hulk in 180.9,011 the site of one erected in 
'»i<i sevi.r. I *li ^ ^"•^theran churches, be|j4es a theatre, the reign of Henry 1., and Is a large and handsome strnc- 
Puhllc 1 handsome public buildings. 'I'he chief turo, with a lolly steeple, containing a line pc'al (»f bells : 

10 OfH) are a royal academy, witli a library the living Is a rectory in the gift of the Duke of Devon- 

Kvmnysi collection of natural history, shire. There are also places of worsiiip fur Inde- 

"f'hli.s ( episcopal seminary, a scliopl for pendents. Baptists, Wesleyan new connexion, and Pri- 
R'*' se.u (if ^ * ^^*’**'**^^’ military asylunr: it is niitive Methodists, Swedenborgians, and tlie Society of 

lias court of justif’e ; Friends ; and to all of these, as well as to the church, 

P'litT D ^ ""“^’kires of tobacco, cutlery, earthenware, large Sunday schools are attached, furnlsliing religious 
Uh’strrr v'/ r '*' ifansit trad(.‘ with Poland, instruction to about 1,600 children of both sexes. A free 

•^ATHiioif grammar-school, fouiukxi and well ondowtsd in 1713, a 

'>f Mun/uUi 1 Scotland, in the dl*- girls’ national school, and .in infjuv. school, are the chief 

‘“"li us (if S.W. part of Perthsliire, on the tnlucational establishments; and a meciianics’ institute, 

Miriingshire, 8 rrt. W. Callander, and 5 fbunded in 1H2A, and now in union with that at Leeds, 

H i> 
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h;is conferred many benefits on the werkinR classes. 
The worsted manufacture, especially of coars(? slulls, 
merinos, and worsted yarns, is carried on to a coushler- 
aWe extent; and the [)rcHluce is sold in the piece-halls 
of Halifax and Bradford : .*W worsted-mills gave, in 183g, 
employment to 2,125 hands, and 5 cotton-mills to 198 
hands; about 1,800 looms are at work within the par. 
'I’he Letnls and Liverpool canal, which pas.ses near the 
town, afP^ds cheap cotiveyance for manufaciurcs, Jtc., 
and establishes a commnnication with Hull on the one 
hatid, and Liverpool on the otlier. A court of requests is 
held here for tin; recovery of del>t8 under 405. ; and un- 
der the Boundary Act Keighley is a polling place for the 
VV, riding. It is also the head of a union, comprising (J 
pars. ; tiie expense of maintaining tlie poor of this par. 
having amounted to 1,5,'IH/. in 18^19. Markets, w’ell sup- 
plied, on We<lnesday: fairs, .May Mth and 9th, ;md Nov. 
7th, Sth, and 9th. 

Keighley is known in tlie history of the great civil 
war, as having been the scene of an encounter, In 1045, 
l>etw»^en the king’s trtmps, and a divLsion of the parli,a- 
inentary army, under Coloiml J.ambeit. Its name is <le- 
iivc<i from an old family caVfed Keighley, one of whose 
members married a Lord Cavendish, from whom the 
present Duke of Devonshire, and the Earl of Burlington 
are descended. {Bairns' s GaxftCi^r of Yorkshire ; Pari. 
Bp.) 

KKLL.8 a town of Ireland, prov. Leinster, co. Meath, 
adjacent to llie Black water, on the top ami si<les of ii 
g<nitle hill, m. N.VV. Dublin, and 21 \V. Drogheda. 
I*t»p.. in is;il, 4,82fj, since which it has not increased, 
it consists of three principal and some smalh^r .streets, 
and h.is some good houses; but, generally speaking, it is 
a poor, mean place, and is neither lighted nor watched. 
Here is a tine old church, contiguoiM to w liich i.s a nillar 
or round tower W ft. in height. It has, also, a R. E’atli, 
chapel, a court-lmuse, market-hou.se, britlewell, fever 
hospital, a national school, and a school supported l)y 
Lilly Head fort. A lace manufactory is s-iid, in tlio Mtt- 
nh'ipal Boundiir^ Iteport, to employ 10(ihanJ.s, and there 
ia .also an extensive brewery. 

'I bis is a very old town ; a synod having been held 
here in n.')‘2, and a castle crect(!d on tl»e site of the 
present market-place in 1178. Here, also, was a monas- 
ti'ty, some remain.s of w liich still exist, and are called St. 
<’ iliimb Kill's Hou'.e, from tin* name of its reputed 
founder, in one of the sti < (?ts is a fine stone cross. The 
l>or. returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of < ’., but was dis- 
franchised at tiic Union. The magnificent seat of tlic 
H.-ah’o^t f.cnily is in it.s vicinity. Rost-ollicc revenue, 
in I'' JO, H7H/. ; in iH.'Jd, 71'*/, 

K K I r 1 1 a lior. of barony and market-town of .Scidland, 
Co. ll eitf, on Isdli sides the Isla, a trilmtary of the Deve- 
ron. ili in N. W. Ai>erde<*n, Pop., in 1*^01. inc. the par., 

; ni KU, l,4<>4. Keith is, pro|t<Tly spi-aking, roin- 
p '.cil oi Diree towns, namely, Old Keith and New Ktrifh, 
0,1 flu* >> of tliC river, and Fife Keith, f»ii the N., the 
wh ile lying in the centre of an amphitheatre of liills. 
rh<* tirsi. which is very old, is but of me.tn appearance 
and irregular shape ; the second, l)egun to b<* erected in 
I7.'8t, staiKls on a gentle eminence to tlie S.K. of the 
former, as'd con!»i.sts of one principal street dividctl into 
Several portions ; the third, or File Keillj, wliich had its 
origin in is conne<*ted with the two former towns by 
two bridg<;s over the Isla. >«!W Keith is tiie largest and 
bicst buiit of the three divisions in ipicstion, and in it 
most part of the public buildings are situated, such a.s the 
par. churcl), a Gothic building, with a bjwer 101 ft. high, 
and a It. Catii. chapel, after the plan of .Sr. Maria do 
Vittoria at Rome. It has also an episcopal chapel, 
a id ^wo meeting-houses, iielonging to the A.S5ociate 
.‘^ynorl. Tlie in*‘ans of education are very albple. There 
are 4 subscription libraries. A consiil^rable nuiiilM^r 
of persons are employed in wc.aving wonilen am! linen 
doth for tlie Aberdeen manufacturers ; and it has 
also about 3-> “ eustomer weavers" employed l>y pri- 
vate persons for articles of local consuuiption. Tliere 
are three branch b4hks in the bor. In aildition to 
weekly market*, Keith has four annual fairs, all of coii- 
siderable importance: Summer-eve Fair, held in .Sep- 
temiwr, is by far the greatest fair in the nortii for cattle 
and horses. 

A skirmish took place in 174.') at Old Keith, between 
the forces of the Pretender and those in tlie royal 
fiervii'e, in winch tlie former had the advantage, and 
carried oil' |.'>() prisoners, James Ferguson, the cele- 
ebrated *e!f-)aught astronomer, wa* horn in the vici- 
nity of K< ith: the only school he ever attended was 
one at Keith, and that for only Ihnr months. He died in 
I77fi. His “ Autobiograpl»y ’’ is well known. {Jieauiu’t of 
Scotland, vol.iv. t IhinfTshire i CUatnhers's Unz.) 

KELSO, an inland market-town of Sc*»iland, co, Rox- 
burgh, Ijcautifuliy situated on the left bank of the Tweed, 
near the point where it is joined by the Teviot, 88 ro, 
S,E. Edinburgh, and 20| m. S, W. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Pop., in 1801, 8,286; in 1831, 4.2(KJ : of the town and 
par. at the latter date, 3,114. The town, which is pecu- 


KELSO. 

liarly neat and handsome, consists of 4 principal and 
Some smaller streets. Tlie former meet in a fwpiare or 
I marfett-placo In tlie centre of the town, consisting of 
welUbutlt houses, wliich, like those in other parts, are 
mostly of freestone and slated. On the K. siiU) of tlii.s 
square is the town-house, an edifice of two stories, with a 
pediment in front supported by 4 Ionic column.i, sur- 
mounted by a handsome balustrade, and dome springing 
from the centre of the roof. The old par. church being 
a misshapen pile," a new or second par. church was 
j built here in 1837 in the Eli/abethan style, with a qnail- 
ranginar tower 70 ft. high. Tlie bridge across tlie 'J’w eivl, 
j from a i»lan of tin* late Mr. Rennie, is said to have been 
I the prototype of Waterloo bridge over the Thames by ihc 
I same arcliitect. It has .5 elliptical arches ; its total lengtli 
is 494 ft. ; tile breailth of tlie roadway is 25 It., and the 
greatest height from the lied of the river 42 ft. It wa.s 
finished in IsO.l at an exjieiise of 18,(K)0/. In the imiiK'- 
[ diatc vicinity of the town, on the W., is Fleurs, the sc.at 
j of lluMlncal family of Uoxlmrgh, tin* feudal superiors of 
, tJie l)or. ; a mansion crecteil in 1718, but recently re- 
p.iircd and iruxlerniM il, combining, tis Sir VV. Scott has 
I ol)8«*rv<*d, “the ideas of ancient liaron Ini grandeur w if 
j those of modern taste." But tlie imtst iiroinlnent object 
■ in or round Kelso is its venerable abbey, founded in 11/x 
by D.avid I. for Tyronen^ian monks, and endowed with 
immense possessions and privileges. Ifs fornijs that of 
a Latin cro.ss, and it aflf'onls a fine .specimen of Mk' 
Saxoii or early Norman style ol nrcliitecture. It lias long 
l)oi-n in a state of dilapidation ; but the Scotcli reformers 
are guiltless of the demolition of this noble fabric ; for, 
having been occupied as a place of security by the towiis- 
peo|>le ill l.Mo. it was llicii battered down by tli(‘ Kiigiish 
under the hbirl of Hertford. 'I'he parts now remainin;; 
are the N. and S. aisles, eacli having two ronml tom r.s, 
w ith two sidc.s of the central tower, now only 91 ft. high. 
The thickness of the lower walls is .5.J ft. 'I'lie pillars are 
clustered ; the arches circular. I’ai t of the ruin sened 
as the par. clnirch from lfi4!l till 1771, when it was ile- 
serted, from the Idea of insecuiity, foranotln'r place of 
worship. The Roxburgh family haverif late huelably ex- 
ertcxl tnem.selvcs to repair and perpetuate this fine rnin. 
Kelso has Ik'cn characterised by Scott, in his “ Auto- 
biography" (p, 39.). as “tiie most beautiful, if not tlie 
must romantic, village in Scotland." “ It present.^ ob- 
jects,” he .says, “not only grand in thcm.‘'i'h »\s, hut 
venerable from tlieir associ ition.s." The best view <1 
tlie town and onvirf>tis Is from tin* bridge. 

In addition to the ohl and new par. chnrchcR pre 
vion.sly noticed, there are five other ])Wes of wursliip m 
tl»e town. Ixdonging respectively to the Fpi.scoi)alians. 
t'ameronians. Original Seceders, Relief and A.ssodale 
Synod. 

l lu'n* are 10 schools In the bor. ,and par., attended hv 
about TOO Miiolars ; so tliat about a seventh part of tin! 
ptH>plc . 11 at tlie.same time, being educated ; and this witii* 
out including Sumlay .sidiools, of w hich there are (>. Kel.'U 
h;is fi snb.scription libraries ; the oldest, containing about 
.5,(M)0 vi»l.s., having been instituted in 1750. The “ Kcb" 
I'hysical and .\iitiquai i.an Society " would do creilit to a 
much larger town. There are two reading-rooms ; two 
newspapers, one imblisheil weekly, the other twice a 
week. Kelso was tin* first provincial town In Scotlaiicl 
th.at introduced the printing-press, {frviug's Scot. Podx, 
i. 75.) Tiie first iditiou of Scott’s Minstrelsy of tlo' Scot’ 
tish Border, was printed in Kel^o by James Bnllaiitynp, 
who afterwards brought the typographical art to nign 
IMTfection in Etlmlmrgh, ttbere he carried an the printing 
husiness in } artnership with Scott. 

A dispensary was founded here in 1777. Foor-ratPS 
were intnKluced in 1795; and yi<‘ld, with other source 
of Income, a sum of about 1,300/. a year. About i 
children are cduc.ited at the expense of the par. 

The currying of leather, and the bianufaclurc 
woollen cloths, linen, stockings, and bats, which arc 
chief branches of industry, do not togetlicr ^ 
more than 150 hands, and some of these branrtics < 
disappearing. Tiu> town, which is chiefly a. 

Its retail trade, Is remarkable for its bumcrmi* n* ^ 
some shop.s. It ha.s a w cekly corn-market, at jj 

great deal of business is transacted ; and .he 

biirs for cattle and slieep. 'l'lu?re are four banks 
town ; exclusive of savings’ bank. . - of 

Kelso was originally a species of suburb to tu 
Roxburgh, ottiRic ojiposite bank of the 
foundation ^hc abbey gave Kelso a in 

character ; and on the final destruction of .Jelves 
the 1.5th century, its tnhabi. unvhi-rglw 

thither. No traces now remain of the Iwr. of i 
and bfit few of its castle ; tliough the latter J*' In 

turles one of tlie most Important Border and 

1460, .fames II., having taken the town of Ro «,hich 
demolished it, laid siege to the castle, 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon. J nt a 
tended by her infant son, James HI., 
siegers, and. In a few days, the fortress J Oine d 

.urrtnitr. It „a. then'dertrojred ; »lnoo whicn 
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has remained In ruins, though partially repaired by the revenue, in 1?30, I,44S/. The Reform Act conferred on 
Knglish, under Somerset, in IM7. Soon after the He- Kendal, the important privilege of sending 1 mem. to 
formation, the lands and possessions of the abbey wore tin; 11 . of C. : the electoral boundaries include the 
ooiiferred on the ancient family of Kerr, <)r t-cssford, in towtiship.s of Kendal and Kirkland, with tliose |)art8 
the hands of whose descendants, the family of Roxburgh, of Nethergraveship which adjoin Kendal. Registered 
tliey still remain. Kelso has repeatedly suffered from electors, in ls.'M)-4(), .'1.')!. Markets, w<>Il attended, on 
conflagrations, not in warlike times merely, but in paoiftc, Satunlay : cattle fairs, March 22d, April 2‘)tli, and No- 
as in llWfl and 173H. {Morton's Monastic A7tnaVs of vomher kth. 

Tevioliinlc ; Haig's Hist, of Kelso; Tennant's Tom'; Near Kendal, on the opposite side of the river, are the 
AVf/’ Sint. Acc. of Scotland ; Roxburghshire., p. 21)8.> ruins of a tdastlc, coinmandingly situated on a rocky cmi- 
KKMPTKN (an. Canipodunnoi), a town of Ravaria, m iice, and celebrated as the birth-place of ralbcrine 
circ. Swabia and Neubnrg, cap. distr. of same name, on Parr, one of the queens of Henry VIII. A large por- 
flie Illcr, 50 m. S.S.W. Augsburg. Pop. about 0,000. tioii of the outer wall, and two towers, still remain to 
1 1 consists of two parts, an old town surrouinled with ni.irk Its f«)nncr extent. 

walls nearly encircled by the new town. The fornu'r is KKN ILWOIITII, a market-town and par. of V'liglaiid, 
the coinmcrcial portion of Kempten ; the l.ilter, seated co. Warwick, hundred Knighthon, 5 m. N. W arwick. Is 
on higher ground, comprises the abbey, where w'as for- m. S.K. Birmingham, and 1)0 m. N.N.W'. l.r)ndnn. Area 
uu rly held the court of tljc abbot of Ke mpten, an eccle- of par. G,4(>() acres : pop., in 18;U, :.t.()p7. It is didiglU- 
si.istic possessing, besides the town, an imh'pendcnt ter- fully situated on an atnuetd of the Avon, and C(»nsi.>,ts 
ritmy of .140 stp in., ceded to Bavaria in 1S02. Kmnpten cliiefly of one long street, about 1 m. in lengtii, part of 

i, ,s a (ine collegiate church, aqueiiuct, and tlieatvt', an the road from W’ arwick to ^ventry. In tlie l.>wtM- part 
liospiUl, fouiuiling asylum, public library, Mrc. ; and is of the town is the church, it^lotbic building of different 
ihe st>al of the council for the circle, cotu ts of law neriods, having a handsome tower and spire ; anvl near 
tnr till' circle and town, a board of tolls, a gymnasium, it are th(‘ ruins of an abbey, valued at the dissolution of 
ami liigb-scliool. It has manufactures of linen and the monasteries at Gl 1/. (Jn the higher ground are seve- 
(otioii labiitas, and a brisk trade in these g«)ods. and in r.d handsome tioii.se.s ; and at the top of the hill on 
w ool, catilc, and Italian produce. 'I'iie I Her becomes wliich tlie town stands are the ruins of a castle, the au- 

ii. nig.ilile near Kenifitcn. Adjactmt to the town is the cient fame of which has been made familiar to all h'u- 

( uiincm c of llilarmont, on wliicb are the ruins of a for- rope by the Magician of the North. There are seve. 
i!i >s .supposed to be Roman, and where various Roman ral places of worsliin for dissenters, to each of which, 
cMuis luive been found. Rerghous, S^c.) ; as well as to the cluirch, are attaclied w'cll attended 

Kl'ND.M. (KIRBY), a inai ket-towii, pari. bor. Sunday-schools. A frce-school W'as founded in 1724, 
au<t par. of I'ngland, co. West niorelaud, w.ud of same and there is a large national school. Among other cha- 
u.imc, ID in. S. Carlisle, and 2l!i m. N N.W. London, rities, are alsuihoiKses for IG widows, and an apprentice 
I'lp. of purl. bor. (which coinpris(“,s the to\vn.>hips of fund. Riband.s, gauzes, and combs are made here ; and 
K.'iid.il, Kirkland, and Nether<*graveship). In 18.31, there are chemical works for the prejiaration of (Ilauhcr 
ll.')77. The town, on tlio side of a hill, at the boltoin salts, sal-ammoniac, and rrussian Idue ; hut they are 
ofwhichiht! river Kent (crossed here by three bridges), not important. Markets on W’cdnesday ; hor.se and 
llUl^ nearly N. and S., consists principally of one long catth: fairs, .April 30. and .Sept. lU). 

Micct tin the line of the Carli.Nle road, and ^ lateral Kenilworth Castle, whose extensive ruins bear ample 
street lending down to the river on tlie Appleby road, test imony to its ancient sp^lcbdour and magnificence, was 
rile hoiisi'S are well built of stone, and Ixdng w hiteiu'd, erected In 1120 by (JeofTry de Clinton, treasurer and 
and rnnt'ed with blue slates, have a remarkably eleau chamberlain to Henry 1., and in the reign of Rdw-ard 1. 
and iKMt ajqteaiance. 'I’lie tow n-hall is an elegant build- the Karl of Leicester held a tournament here, which was 
hig, and the inatkot, for butchers’ meat, is neat and attended by 100 knights with their ladies. 'I'lie estate 
( Dinuiodioiis. At the N.W. end of the town is a large afterwards reverted to the crown, and was given liy 
.tiid well arrangial workliouse, and m^ar it is a hou.se <»f Qiiec'ii Kllzalieth to her unworthy favourite, Dudley, 
fiirrei tioii. I’he other principal buildings are a band- Mirl of I.eiee.ster, who is said to liave expended on its 
Mime hall, belonging to tlie society of “ o<ld fellows.” (he improvement GO.OOO/.. a vast sum for those days. ” The 
asM'inbly and news room.s, theatre, and several ox- outer wall,” says .Sir W. Scott, “ inclosed seven acr«*.s, a 
ti ii>ive faelories. The church, mnir the S. entrance of j)art of which was orcupl<“d by extensive stables and by 
tlif tnwn, i.s a large? Gotlnc structure, with a siju.ire a pleasure-garden, with its trim arbours and parterres; 

ilie living is a vicaiage in the gift of Trinity and tht* rest formed tin* large base-court or outer yard of 
t'nlh'gc, Cambridge. Tliert? are two other episcopal the noble castle, w liich was itself composed of a huge 
places (if worship, and 10 belonging to different donomi- pile of ca.stellatt'd buildings .sui rounding an inner court, 
natimis of dissouters. Among the educational cst.iblish- , A large and massive keep, callf'd Ca'sar’s 'Power, was of 
bi'Mits, arc a well endowed grammar-school with uni- uncertain though great antiquity; and that mdile and 
vcrsiiv t?.\hibitions, a blue-coat cliarlty, a green-coat nia.ssive pile, which yet be.irs the name of Laiuauster’s 
M’liool, a largo national school, .supported l)otb by en- Buildings, was erected by John of (Jaunt, * time-ho- 
flowiiiciit ami subscription, a scln.ml of industry, an imur^al Lancaster,’ Tin? external wall was on the S. and 
I'lfaiit school, am! several Sunday schooLs. 'Phere i.s also \\ . .vidc's mhu ned and deiemled by a lake partly artificial, 
nii iving itUfchanics’ instHutc. 'Phe charitable insti- across which was a st.itcly bridge, and on the N. side was 
bitioii.s c()nipri.so an lio.spital for old unmarried wom<‘n, a bai bican, w hich, even in its present ruinous state, is 
'"ilowcd with 100/, a year, a dispiaisary, and a lying-in equal in extent and superior in architecture to tlie ha- 
' '' " il\ ■ aiitl the c-irporation have the trust of cliuritablo roiiial castle of many a northern chief. Beyond the lake 
I'Oi Ih I., ,, , i,|(.r.ibli' amount. j lay an exten.sive chase, full of deer and game, and ahound- 

Kcndal lia.s long lieen noted for its weaving industry ; iug with lolly trees, (iueen Elizabeth twice visited tliis 
'fl Ml tin? reigns of Richard 11. and Henry IV., .special noble palace; and here, in 1.575, she was entcrtaiiu'd, 
ji|vs were eiia< ted for (he prott?cth)n of its mamif.ictnrcs. with her wiiole court, w itli princely magnificence during 
II! pri-scnt manufactures comprise liiiseys, serges, 17 <Iays, ;U tlie euorinou.s expense oi 1, not'/, per d/em. 'Phe 

IV ’ ‘‘uarser kinds of kerseymere, and carpets. ra.stle was plundered and ultimately lt?ft in a state of ruin 

woollen mills, which employed, in 1838, tiy Croniwcli’# soUlii-rs, who appropriated to themselves 
vvea ■ about 3,()(K) persun.s are employed in tlie adjacent lands. Afti'r varioii.s changes, the estate 

aihiiV '!^’ f’therwise jireparing cloth. The umges of came into the posses.sion of Hyde, Karl of ('laren- 
billv ‘‘'I* hands) average 10^. a w’cek, when don, and is .‘>(111 held by that noble family.” (.SVr IV. 
(UiiresT'i’ trade has been lately much j Scott's ” Keniheorth," vol. ii., with notes ; Ringley's 

V ri.wi great distress has consequently ure- \ Rcaulies of Engtand and Wales, ^c.) 

Iialf the working classes, who, in 1838-31), were KENNERY (CAVE-TEMPLES OF). {See Sal- 

works m ^ without einnloyinent. The marble skttk.) 

Ki'iiii ii i ,' ,11 polishing marble, quarried at KENSINGTON, a towm and par. of England, co. 

is Very .‘‘"M’loy several hands ; and the machinery Middle.-ex, hund. Ossulston, In the suburbs of London, 
^ is water-communication by a IJ m. W- Hyde Park corner, comprising (with the ham- 
<•> * railway hiuttieen projected | lets of Bayswater, Earl’s Court, Brompton, and Little 

Liiii)n . ‘ "^dli Carlisle northw^iP, and with the Chelsea,) an area of 2,GS() acres. Pop., in 1831, 20,‘HX). 
k iv ' I f*fher great lines of England. A It consists of a main street forming a part of tlm I.bndon 
''""i'll .nil road, and of several subordinate streets running from it 

' 'oiiiL-V |‘''^'’'^')'"dalioii to the manufacturers, and N. ami S., one of which leads into a liamlsnnie square. 
»''w,sbiin..rii r s) large number of depositor*. Two The houses arc well built, aiurmaiiy good detached re- 
'’' dc ’ iin.V*'* P^iitic*. the “ Westmoreland (Ja- sidencos are scattered in the outskirts. 'Phe par. church 

Cvrvrt, 4.1 . . ’’ nr** «xiiKlt«:lv«wl I ia u ninin BTAiiciitiK: ViitilHincr. Prpi'f.Oil in IIimO ! fVin 


ii'^ •'llunicii. u granted by ('harlcs I. Under centers (the fargest of wiiich, built iu 171)4, belongs to 

inuiiicjn.jj ( I i“ti* wards, the Independents). A large rbai lty scliool, national 

>> other aldi'-incn recorder, a mayor, and and Lancastrian schools, and sevn;J private boarding 

with 18 councillors. Corporation schools, furnish iustiuction lo ail i lasses; and there are 

‘ 11 3 


I'rcLty s^id to be well conducted, and 1 living is a viearage in the gill of tlie Bishop of London 

w There are also 2 district churches, and a projirietan 


was first incorimriifr>a n,..™.. 


There are also 2 district churches, and a projirietan 
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numerous charities for the relief of the aged and sick In the same parallel more to the W. ; but, on the other 
poor. The trade of the town chiefly depends on the hand, the summers are warmer, and its autumns less 
many families of rank and wealth resident in and round it. liable to wet, which renders It especially fitted for the 
Kensington is the chief locality of a poor-law union, production of com and fruit. Agriculture is in a vt i y 
comprising, besides itself, the pars, of Chelsea, Fulham, advanced state in Kent, and it has a greater variety of 
Hammersmith, and Paddington. The expense of main- products than any other co. In the kingdom. Its wlioat, 
tainlng the poor of this par. amounted to 6,000/. in 1839. oartey, beans, and pease are all excellent. With the ex. 
(Poor Law Cotftm. Ath ncoort.) ceptionoftbe Isle ofThanet, turnips arc extensively raise<i 

The palace, which, witn its gardens, forms the chief on the light soils. Hops are produced In large quantities, 
object of attraction, is an irregular bri<*k building, especially in the district between Maidstone and Canter- 
purchased by William III. of the Earl of Nottingham, bury. Mostpartof the cherries, filberts, plums, and other 
Among other additions made by that monarch, the whole fruits brought to the London markets, are supplied by 
S. front was rebuilt under the direction of Sir C. Wren, the orchards between Maid-stone and Tunbridge, \e. ; 
and the interior receiveti great improvements and ein- while the Isle of Tbanet and other places furnish sup- 
bellishments the W. front was rebuilt by Kent, in the plies of spinach and of various seeds. Though Kent 
reign of Ceorge II. The state rooms comprise 12 hand- feeds large numbers of cattle, it cannot be called a 
some chambers, well nd.-iptcd for occasions of ceremony ; grazing co. : the stock of sheep is, however, very large, 
but few of them, except the galleries, are ofcoininaiidiug Komney Marsh ha.s a p^uliar breed that furnishes long, 
proportions. The staircase, painted by Kent, Is intended combing wool. There is a great deal of timber in other 
to represent a number of spectators on a court day ; .ind parts of the co., exclusive of the wepld. Property mu( h 
the artist has introduced aj^eral portraits ol characters divided, and there are no great estates. Size of fartna 
connected with the court ofTleorge I.: the style, however, very various ; but, owing to the sort of garden culture 
is bizarre, and in very bad taste. The presence rham- carried on in many parts, they are mostly, perhaps, 
ber is now hung with pictures, many of whmh were highly rather small ; many varying in extent from 10 to .‘10 a( res, 
valued by the late president West. This palace w;is the while there are but few above 200 or 250 acres. Average 
residence of William and Mary, Anne, (Jeorge I., and I rent of land, in IHIO, 17.t. M.&n acre. The yeomanry of 
George 11., all of whom (except George 1.) dit*d within I Kent are a very superior class ; and besides tlieir own, 
its walls. George III. removed the town residence of ' some of them occupy extensive hired farms. All lauds in 
the court to St, .James’s ; and Kensington palace has [ Kent, unless specially exempted by an act of the Ugisla- 
since been allotted to Junior members of the royal family. tt>re, .are held by the tcimn; of gntr/AiHrf; descending, m 
The childhood of Queen X'lctoria was sj)cnt in it ; ami it the event of the father dying intestate, not to the eldest 
has been for tn.any years the town resiclenceof tin* Duke ■ son, but to all the sons alike In equal portions; and if 
of Sussex. Ills royal highness’s library is very valuable, there be no sons, they divide equally among the daugli- 
cspecially the collection of biblical works, including ters. This is suppostxl to have been the common tenure 
about 3<i0 rare MS.S. The girdens, plante«i with fine i in England before the Commest j but, exclusive of Kent, 
trees, occupy an area of ab<nit 3')(i acres, and have been ■ it now obtains in but a few places. Some estates have been 
for many years an .attractive public promenade, llol- ' (lisf'avrlled, or excepted by a special act of parliament, 
land House, a brick structure, in the Elizabt;than styh‘, , from this tenure ; and partition is now, in most instances, 
at the W. end of Kensington, was built in 1607, and de- ; i)revente«l by testament. Put such lands as are not di>- 
•cended in the reign of Charles I. to the Earl of Holland, giv, II, d. (-r »• (tied by testament, are Invariably disposed 
Addison occupied it after his marriage with the dow.tger of m the w.i) .-f.ire.l ab"ve. ( //■. .'ll I— .’{‘/l.svo. 
Countess of Warwick. In 1766 it was purch.'ised by Henry « d.) The < n•^l•l'n» that pre\ ail w itli resjiect to the entry to 
Fox, Lord Holland, in whose family it still remains. The firms opi'rate injuriously on agrieiilturc ; au.il owing, as 
library is 112 ft. in length, and contains a valuable col- is said, to the preialence of smuggling on the coasts and 
lection of books, especially in Spanish and Portuguese the .abuse of the poor laws, the peasantry were lately 
literature. There are many good pictures, and in the hall supposed to l>e a good deal demoralised ; Init botli 
is a sitting statue of C. J. Eox. .-Ihout 2 no acres of land sources of disorder are now in the way of ludiig ohviatt d. 
are attaclied to the iiouse, wliicli Is one of the finest resi- Ironstone is atmmiant In many parts ; and previously to 
dences in the vicinity of London. ' the employment of coal in the making of iron, tiie weald. 

KENT, ainarit. co. In the ,S.E. part of Engl.and, being ' from iheabundanceof its timber, was. i pi in, ii -il '■ .it'-ftli,' 
the nearest of any in the kingdom to tier (jontinent, iron tra<le ; but thi.s has been long ab.’iinbno d. \\itliili' 
having N. the Thames and its a'stuary, E. and S.K. the exception of ship-building carried on at Deptfonl, Wool- 
German Ocean and the Straits of Dover, .S. Sussex, and wich, (’hath.am, and otlu'r places, mamifactnri s are un- 
W. Surrey. Its greatest length, from I)<‘ptfor<l to the imjKirtant ; they consist of paper, rn.ide at .Maidstone .and 
N. Foreland, is about 61, and its greatest breadth about Dover, gunpowder at Dartford mid Favi'rsh.im ; ami to\s 
30 rr Area, 996,680 acres, of which above 900,(»(M) are at Tonbridge, l^xolusive of the Tliames, the piincip d 
said to be arable, meailow, and pasture. This is a finely ; rivers arc the Medw.iy (which see), .Stour, Eothe, Da- 
diverslfied ami lieautiful oo. Two parallel ridges of hill's I rent, ami llavonsbourne. Kent is divided into the two 
tra^-^erse its whole extent from E. to W. The upper, or j nearly equal divisions of E. and W. Kent, each having its 
most northerly of tliese ranges, extending from \N ester- own court of se.ssions. Princirial towns, (ireenwu li, 
ham, on the confines of .Surriw, to Dover, being coin- i Deptford, Chatham, Hoehester, Canterhury, and Dover, 
posed chiefly of chalk, and thence called the ch.'ilk ' It is divided Into .3 latlu*s, 63 iunulrials and 1.3 libcrtici,, 
ridge; while' the lower, or most southerly range, about I and -111 parishes. It sends 18 mems. to the 11. of C., 

8 m. from the former, is usually called the ragstone j viz. 2 for e.ich of the 2 divisions of the co. ; 2 for each ot 
range, from its consisting principally of ragstone and I tlie bors. of Canterbury, llm hosier, Dover, Greenwich, 
ironstone. The country to the N. of the upper range, j Maidstone, ami Sandwich, and 1 each for Ghathani and 
fncluding the Isles of Sheppey, Grain, and Thanet (see Hye. Hegistered electors for thcco., in 1839-lfi, lh,('<|'h 
Thanet), Is generally vei^' fertile, and contains a goo<l I being 7,311 for the E., and 8,661 for the W. diviMon. In 
deal of marshy and of rich loamy l.and, producing the 1831, Kent hiul 82,114 inhab. houses; 97,142 lamuics; 
finest wheat. Komney Marsh, a celebrated gr.azing dis- and 479,13.5 inh.ab., of whom 234, .372 were males, and 
trict (ifcc Romney Mau.sh), and the JJVo/(/_lic to the .S. 211, .383 females. Sum expended on the reliet of the 
of the lower or ragstone range. The latter, which ' poor, in 1838-39, 2tX),n4.3/. Annual value of real pro- 
extends into Sussex and Surrey, Is a very singular tract, j jierty, in 181.3, 1,687,413/. Profits of trades and proles- 
Its toil is generally stiff and clayey, but in parts sand sion.s in do., 1,626,229/. tin 

predominates. For a lengthened period it formed an im- KENTUCKY, one of the U. S. of America, «n rne 
mense forest ; but was arailually, though slowly, brought central part of the Union, between lat. 36° 30' add .» 
into tillage. Its soil continues to he particul.arly well 30' N., and long. 86° and 89° W. ; having N. the 
adapted to the growth of timber, especi.dly oak, which of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, from all which * 

here attains to the greatest luxuriance. At this moment rated by the Ohio river, W. Missouri, ^,,ia 

most Inclosures in the Weald are surrounded with oaks, Mississippi divides it, S. Tennessee, and E- J 

and every wood and coppice is full of them. “ When Length, E. to W., nearly 400 in. ; breadth, varying 
viewed from the adjoining hills, which command a pros- 40 to 173 m. Area, estimated at 39,000 sq. D 

pect over the whole of it, the Weald exhibits the most (J8.‘J0), 687,01 7 , J|b whom 16.3,360 were slaves. 
delightful scene that can be imagined. It appears to nerarslopels tolWrds the N.W. 'The E. extremity < 
the eye an extensive level country (the few hills in it state Is occupied by some offsets of the AlleghaTjy 
being so small and inferior to those whence it isviewtxj), tains ; and along the Ohio the country is “'j, ^ jil. g, 
covered with all the richness of Iwth art and nature ; the contains many abrupt hills, and deep and .ntiu’ky 

variety of small inclosures of com and mciwlow, and the often denlely wooded. Tow’ards the centre 
houses, scats, and villages, promiscuously intersperscMi the surface is undulating ; the W. i* comparative v 
among the large and towering oaks, which grow over In the latter direction Is an extensive tract, cai 
the whole face of it, have the most pleasing effect, and “ barrens,” not sterile, however, as Us name land 

represent to us, even at this time, something, thougii a to imply, but comprising some of the fine pa^ . 
great improvement of its original state, in the idea of an for wnich Kentucky is olstinguished r and stua 
inhatnted and well cultivated forest.” (Hatied's Kent, I. oak and other forest trees. Next to the Omo a f 
293, *18., 8vo. ed.) From its proximity to the Cobtinent sissippi, the chief rivers arc the , u’^ve ini- 

the climate of Kent is colder in winter, and the E. winds Kentucky, Llckinp:, and Tennessee, which y 
to spring are said to be more piercing than In other cos. J merous affluents, and arc all tributary to the Un 
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of them rise In the S.E. and mountainous part of the for public instruction; and there were many superior 
state. Cumberland river, the course of which is prln- schools in the chief towns. Transylvania University, 
cipally in Kentucky, has an entire length of 440 m., and the oldest establishment of the kind in. the W. part of tlie 
is navigable for steam-vessels to Nashville in Tennessee, Union, is at Lexington twhich see). Centre college, at 
and for lioats to near its source. Most of the other rivers Danville, founded in 1822, bad (IHdO) an average attend- 
above mentioned are navigable for more than 100 m in ance of 60 students, St. J(»8eph’g college, at IJard.stown, 
the winter; but In summer the large stremns are di- founded IKiy, has a library of 5,(HK) vols., and generally 
mlnislied to a greater extent than those of any other state about l.')0 students. There are colleges at Augusta, on 
in the union, and the small ones are entirely dried up. The .the Ohio, l*riiicet(m, and Georgetown; a state- literary 
whole of Kentucky appears to rest upon a bed of lime- fund, several lunatic and deaf-and-dumb asylums, hospi- 
stone, wliich rock Is usually met witli about 8 ft. below tals, &c. • In IH.*)!), 31 periodical publications were issued 
the surface. Bituminous eoal is found along the bank.s in tlie state. The earliest permanent settlement of this 
of gome of the rivers, and iron of excellent quality in territory was made by settlers from N. Carolina, in 1773. 
immcrous places. There are many salt springs, from K<'ntucky continued to form a part of Virginia till 17i 0, 
u hieh salt is obtained in sullicient quantities, not only when a separation was eili.-cted ; and in 17P2 it was ad- 
lor the supply of Kentucky itself, but of a great part of mitti'd into the Union as an independent state. It sends 
Ohio and lennessee. NMtre, and line white marble 1.3 mems. to Congress. (AmericnnCtjclovi’iiiaandAl- 
are j)lentiful. In the limestone formation, in tin* S. W., mitruick ; Pitkin's Statistics qf the II. S. ; Mitchell; 
are several stupendous caverns, one of which. Mammoth Darby ; Stiuirt's Three Years in America ; If<iffman.) 
Oave, in Warren eo., is supposed to be 8 or 1(1 m. in ex- KKHBKLA, or MESUKU HOSSEIN, a town of 
tent! 'I'luM'limate in the E. and eentralparts i.s highly A.siatic Turkr'y, prov, Irak-Arabi, .M) m. S.W. Bagdad. 
..alnbrious ; l)uL in tire W., especially along the Missis- Pop. uncertain, but very^jnsiderable. It stands on a 
sippi, it is unljcaltby, no year elapsing without a coU- plain about 6 m. W. of tnP Kupliratr s, with which it is 
siiierable mortality from fevers, agues, &e. Grc.it ex- connected Iry a canal said to b(^ more ancient even than 
tremes of lieat and cold are experienced in the state; the a-ra of Alexander. It has f) gates, a well-supplied 
and. considering Its lat., its w inters are both long ami bazaar, and 7 carav.inserais ; but the eliief ormunents of 
severe. Tlie soil is generally fertile: of 8.3 cos., into the city are the toml) of Hossein, adorned with a gilded 
which Kt'Mtueky is divided, .'iO consist of rich land, and cupola, atul a noble mosque. Its child lustre has bten 
are (•ninj)rised in the tract called tiie “ Garden of Ken- derived from Hossein, son of Ali by Fatima, tlie daughter 
tneky,” l-^O m. in longtli, and from .“SO to 100 m. in of tlie prophet, wdio was sl.'dn near it, and to wliose tomb 
iKcadth, in the centre of tlie state. Nearly all the I'.ii- numerous pilgrims of the sect of Ali flock from all 
rnpeaii grains, Indian corn, and tobacco arc cultivated, quarters, but especially from Persia, to pay their de- 
'I’he liills along tlie N. iKiundary are und«T culture votions. It i.s subject to tlie 'rin ks, hot still the majority 
wiurever their declivities are not too steep for the of the inhab. are Persians; and it has always l^eu a 
lilniigh ; and in those places they are getierally covered favourite object of their king to obtain possession of this 
with forest trees of vigorous growlii, as oak, pine, elm, place, as well as of Meshed Ali and Kazameen, both of 
sye.unore eliesimt, black walnut. locust trees, Xre. 'I'lie which are, like Kerhela, tlie resort of pilgrims. Theen- 
line imillierry, and a great variety of otlier fruits are virons of the town and liorders of tlie canal are shaded 
grown. Hemp is a staple product. In the central tracts by extensive plantations of palm-trees, and the walls, 

I lie land i.s generally well cultiv.'iteil, and the farm- which arc upw ards of 2 m. in circuit, are kept in goml 
houses and ottiees are good. Artilieial grasses ami rid repair, to .secure the riches of the lioly city against the 
clover .are sown ; white clover is of spontaneous growth jiredatory excursions of tlie Waluibccs, by wliom it was 
'l'h(' chief hr.inch of rural industry is the rearing of plunilered some years ago. 

hoi M's and eattle. The Kentucky lioVscs are of aekiiow- Kerhela occupies tlie site of J'ologesia, a small town 
Icdgnl excellence, ami bred in large numbers. Tlieir built by Vologese, one of the Parthian kings, coutein- 
siiiM iiority is so great that nuuiv are .sent over (he moun- porary with Nero and Vespasian. {Kinncir.) 

(xin-. to (lie Atlantic States, and the principal supply of K IvUF.SOlJ N (an. Ccrastts), a town and sca-iiort of 
sailille and carriage horses for the lower country i.s Asiatic Turkey, on the S. shore of tlie Black Sea, pacli. 
ilravMi from Kentucky; the horses being sent down 'rrehisond, from the town of which name it is distant 88 
tlic Mississippi in flat-liottieneii boats. Mules arc nu- m. W. by .S, ; lat. 4(F .'i?' N., and long. 38*^ 24* K. 

incroiis, and of excellent quality; wlien full grown. Pop. about 3,0(10, half being A rineiiian and Greek. It 
they average from l.'S to 16 hands, and arc some- stands on an elevated rocky promontory bounding an 
times 17 hands high; their price varies from 80 to extensive hay to the K., and appears to have been fur- 
If'd dollars. Many of the central counties arc cultivated merly a place of groat strength. A considerable part of 
bj large proprietors, w'ho rear cattle very extensively, tlie ancient wall still exists ; hut the present town is in a 
with which tiiey supply the W. markets. Large droves ruinous condition, and the people hear the appearance 
of the first quality arc also exported to Virginia and of being in abject poverty. There is some little trade 
I’cnnsylvania. Hog.s are reared In large numbers on flu* in corn with the Oimea ; and trading vessels are built 
barri'ii.s. Manufactures are of .secondary importance: in the h;iy under the city walls. 

till* chief are those of cotton and woollen cloths, cord.ige, Cerasus was visited by Xenophon on his return with 
salt, iron goods, and maple sugar. Cattle, hemp, wheat, tin* ten tiiousand ; and he calls it a “ Hellenic colony, 
ami loliacco are the princip.il articles of export. Most situated in the country of the Colclii.” (Anab. v. 3.) 
of the external trade is carried on throiigii New Orleams, It is also s.aid to be the native country of the cherry, 

• he iiUMiis of internal conniiiinication are rapidly ex- which hence received its name. It was here tliat 
boding. In January 1838. 308 ni. of turnpike road had Mitliridales ordered his wives and sisters to he nolsoncil 
been completed, and 21.’) m. more were under contract, after tlie battle of Gabira, when it fell into the hands of 
and in progress. In the same year, 31 ni. of tlie I. exing- laicullus ; hut tliat it was, a.s Arrian states, identical 
tori iiml Uliio railway w ere open ; and 20 m. of tliat be- with the Fharmu ia which was the residence of tlie kkigs 
tween Irankfort .'ind I.oujsvUle were nearly completed, of Pontus, is, to say tlie least, extremely doubtful. (Cra~ 

‘ eycral other railways are in contemjilalum ; among mcr's Asia Minor, i. 281.) Keresoun was conquered 
wliich is one designed to extend from (3iaileston in 1^ Malimouil IL, and lias since been attaclied to the 
arolina to the Ohio, its entire length being estimated Turkish empire. {KinneiPs Asia Minors p. 320.; Jicn- 
at MO m, Inqirovements in the river n.avigation are mil's (!e<ip. {{f Jf'. Asia, \o\. ii.) 

'jt tlie ( iiar;4(. of the state; the construction of locks, KEBKOUK {Demetrias, Strab. ; Corcura, Ptol.), a 
I - ”u (Iroen Biver was begun by the government, large town of A.siatic 'I’urkcy, in Lower Kurdistan, 
n 1 .14. A canal near Louisville, 2 in. long, by which the cup. s;uK(jiak, 100 m. S.E. Mosul, and 130 m. N. Bag- 
I ;*•■(• avoided, was completed in 1831 . In January, dad. Pop., aceordin;^ to Kiimeir, 13,000. It is situated 
1 ^’'.’ N<'iUiU’ky had 4 hanks of its own, and 10 branch on a commanding eminence i%arly perpendicular on all 
1 ,*',^^* dll an estimated united capital of 0,v:46,6lM) dolls, sides, below which is an extensive suburb: it is sur- 
1 'J''^b)rt on tile Kentucky is the cap., and seat of the rounded liy a mud wall, hut beyond this are extensive 
gisiativo government; but l.imlsvllle is the largest suburbs. Besides numerous mosques, it has 3 U. Catholic 
t ’ '"’“Tpb** emporium. Lt;xifigton is the other principal churches and 1 Armenlaa do. The streets are narrow and 
COM i i '*’ ^^B'slative power is vc.ste«l in a senate, which filtliy ; and the nieannes.s of the houses leaves ao doubt 
^ in 1838, of 38 mems . aiuLjn a House of Be- with respect to the pov erty and wrctcliediiess of the inhab. 

I ^‘''’bdives Ilf ](>o mems. Tlie llnators are- elected The surrounding district is uneven and hilly; and on 
turn >^i their wliole number being re- the N. side a low' range of barren and rocky mountains 
'I’l The representatives are elected annually, separates it from tlie fine plain of Altun-Kupri. In the 

election is in every free male citizen 21 pass through these mountains are numerous naphtha pits, 
iirl'. M*- resided in the state «or 2 years yielding an inexhaustible supply of that useful cummo- 

whi(V, 1"^ , ^ election, or for one year in the county for dity, which is sent in earthen jars all over the neigh- 
* I The governor and lieutenant- bouring country. { Kinncir' s Persia, p. 298. ; OUvtcr, 

office for 4 years; and are re- eligible only iv. 300.) 

siMirn !*' 7 ><’<'^*■ 8 . Justice is adminlsteri'il in a KKUMAN (an. Caramania), a prov. of Persia, be- 

Tli(. chancery, and 16 district courts, tween lat. 2r)<^ 30* and 31^ 20* N,. and long. 54° 30* and 

liti i nf H ‘''^‘'^'•l^-court is held at Frankfort. The mi- 60*^20* E., having N- Khorassan. E. Aflrghanistan and 
l«;i7 K. , **^*^*^ consisted, in 1838, of men. In Beloochistan, S. the Persian (luli-l-., and VV. the provs. 

’ *^^‘‘ducky hatl upwards of 1,000 ordinary schools Furs and Laristan. Shape triangular j extreme length, 
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3X0 in. ; breadth, 95() m. ; supposed area, d/j.ono sq, in. 
Fop. Hllegeil to tw under 600,()u0, having greatly de> 
creased of late years through the wars of cxteriuination 
waged by the Persians on the Guehres or Parsees. Ker- 
man, generally speaking. Is mouiihtinous ; but the eleva- 
thm of the high ground varies considerably from mere 
hills to lolly ridges, scarcely lower than those of the 

S reat mass in which they originate. The principal ranse 
ivldes Nurmansheer from Laristan, and thence runsW. 
with many ramllications. J'he interior of the prov. is 
not irrigated by a single river, and the natives could not 
possibly exist, but for a few mountain springs, and the 
diligence used in cutting karezes or sublcrriuteuus reser- 
voirs, for watering the land. The llud Shulr, width 
runs through the S. part of Kerman into the Per.sian 
^Iph, is at nresent very unperfecily known. The climate ^ 
IS account<Hi the least healthy of any part of Persia ; the | 
hills, which arc clad with snow nearly all the year, iH ing 
extremely cold, and the long narrow valleys lietween 
them oppre.sslvely hot. The winds from the mountains 
are dciteiou.sly cool ; but, as they bring with them agues, 
and epidemic fevers, the natives prefer sultry weatlier. 

V .O' •'■"'V., Md that close on the coasf. 


'I'he N. portion of the prov. 

are arid .sterile deserts ; but in Nurmansheer and a few 
other central districts where irrigation has been prop<'rly 
followed up, layers of alluvial soil and rich vegetable 
mould are found to be exceedingly productive. \Vhccit, 
maize, and barley ; cotton, tobacco, saffron, and madder, 
are raised with facility, and in the greatest perfection. 

Dates, oranges, lemons, grapes, almonds, and pi.stachios, 
with other fruits of S. Kuropo, are of common occur- 
rence ; and mulberry-trees are largely cultivated l«tr 
the silk-worms, in breeding which tiie inhab.s. btive at- 
tained cotisklcrable celebrity. 'Phe guru-ulants, the pro- 
duce of which is not less esteemed tnaii I hat from 
Arabia, comprise the a.s.saf»vtiila, m.istic gallMitum, san- 
daric ammoniac, sarcacolla, and tragac.uith. Much atten- 
tion is likewise given to the cuiiiv.itiou of tlie white 
rose, from wldch is distilUxl an atfar or essence highly , 
valued in Asia. Pasturage, however, i.s a mure favourite 
pursuit than tillage. The breed of sheep j>eculiar to ' 
this prov, called dunthedor^ is small and .short-legged, 

W'ith a long bushy Uiil ; its wool fetcliea a higlter price in 
the market than tiiat of any otiicr variety in Persia. 

Camels also, and goats, are bred in great numbers, as 
their hair is thought to make a fibre at once .stronger 
and more delicate than that ol animal.s reared elsew liere 
Oxen and horses h> e little attended to. The forests are . 
infested with wild beasts of tiu' cat .'in<l bear trila* ; .ami 
there are many species of serpents, some Ireing higlily 
venomous. On the S. coast sea-fi.'^h is abumiant ; but 
the pearl-fishery, once very profitable, has been airan- i 

doned in consilience of tfie too great dcptii of fbe ......o,. « v.,.. ....p,. .o, ... -y 

oyster-Ixtds. The mineral riciics might be maOe a source ixn feet and in good taste. At th** extremity of the aicli 
of considerable wealth, tor ino.st ni< tabs are abm.dant ; If the figure of a mounted warrior clothed in chain ar- 
but iron, copper, and sulphur are the only pro<lucts , mour, with a sliield on his left arm, a lance in iiis ii^ht 
hitherto obtalnctl. 'i'he manufactures comprise fine j hainl, a quiver at his side, and a tiara on his head. I'lie 
woollen fabrics, carpets, goats’ and camels’ hair siiawis, liorse i.s well pro|M>riloued ..ml tuh.ralily carved. ’I'he rc- 
coarse liiien.s, and a iK’Cullar kind of matchlock, inucli ; presentatum of a boar-hunt occupies the entire left sidt* 
esteemeil in the E. These artide.s, witii cheniia, a yellow , of the arch ; it is rcmarkalily well I'Xecuted, " some parts 
dye, fruits, gums, Arc., are either sent N. by caravans, or i being so e.xqubsitely finiftiied (actmrding to Kinneii ) 
exerted from the port of fJomliroon. j tti.at they would in»t*havi* disgraced the tiiie.st artist.' ol 

'Theinliabs. were formerly almost I'xclusivciy Guebers ; ! Grc'ece and Home,” At the upper end of anoUier cave, 

but the number of tliese is now leh.s tiian lO.OlK). 'Phe , .similar in shape and size to that just described, is a Au.vio- 
Persians constitute the ciiief mass of tlic nop. ; t)ut there i relievo of two kings in tin* eo.stume of Persejiolis, aii«l 
are also many Belooches and Arabs of diirerent tribe.s. { wearing gb/tiuiar crowns identifying them will) members 
7’he government is vested in a licgliTlM g ; and the prov. j of tlie Miapour dynasty. Near the entrance of this cay, 
U disddeil into 9 districts, each of wliicli is under a hakun ! also, are tliri;e figures, two of which arc treading on the 
or lieutenant The taxes on land, and imposts mi tnanu- ) tbirtl, wlio is prostrate. 'Phe origin of these seulptiires is 
factured good*, are very oppressive, and operate as aj a m.atter of doubtful conjecture ; some attribute them to 
great hinderance to industry, Plie S. part of Kerman, Seiniramis, while by others they are a.scribtal to tin' suc- 
called Moghostan, is not «uf)Ject to I’ersia, but to the c<-.ssor.s of Al<?xander ; Imt, if .Silvestre do Sacy’s traii.s- 
ImAm of Muscat, who receiv<*s from it a yeiifly tribute j lations of tlie Felilvi Inscriptions bo correct, we 


KERRY. 

f parts of India. The shawls of Kerman are of coarser 
‘ quality, but approaching nearly in colour and general 
appeui auce to the inferior Cashmeres. Immonse quan- 
tities of the commoner kinds are sent to all parts of 
Turkey ; they are about 2 yard.s square, very low in price, 
and are generally worn by the lower classes in W, Asia. 

Kerman, formerly one of the proudest cities of the 
Persian empire, owed much of its former opulence 
to its situation on the road from Bokhara to Gomliroon, 
a port which has been almost superseded by Busliiro. 
Domestic and foreign wars, however, with repeated 
pillages, have all but ruined it. In 1794 it was latsieged 
and taken by Aga Mahotnmed Khan ; the walls and pub- 
lic buildings were then levelled to the ground, a licen- 
tious sohUery were allowed to pillage it during thne 
months, vast numbers of the inhabs. were put to death, 
and 30,0<K) are said to have lieen sent into exile. From 
these calamities Kerman is only very slowly recovering, 

I nor does the present state of its trade warrant the con- 
cUi-sion that it will ever attain its former Importance. 
(KinfU'ir^s Persia, p. 19H. ; PolitHser, Ac.) 
i KKUMANSUAW, or KEKMANSHAII, a city of 
Persia, the cap. of Persian Kutlistan and of a district 
bearing its own name ; 82 m, W.S. W. Hamadan, and 320 
in. S.W. Ispahan ; lat. 34^^ 2f/ N., long. 47''^ 1.')' Ifi'' h'. 
Po|). 30,000, V It .stands a short distance from the right 
bank of the Kcrkah or Kara.su, in a beautiful plain open 
to the .S., but inclosed on every other side by lofty inoun- 
; tains. It is surrounded by a substantial brick wall, having 
I round towers at its four angles and a deep ditch in front. 

! The citailel, strongly fortified, is the residence of Hie 
beglerbeg, who belongs to the royal family of Persia. 
Tim .streets are narrow, crooked, and inipaved ; Imt tlie 
town is adorned with many gardens, has 14 hunmitaiin 
or public liaths, 4 mosque.^, several bazaars, and a sjia- 
rious caravansenii kend in tolerable repair. Its inann- 
factiires consist ebiefly of woollen carpets and swuni.'^s 
ino.stly sent to Bagdad, with cotton, very delicious grapei^,, 
ami other protluets of tlie rich soil belonging to the dis- 
triet. I’onsiderable advantages accrue to tlie town in 
consequence of its situiition on the great caravan mail 
between Persia, Caubul, Ac. and A.siatic 'Purkey. (ireai 
improvement* have been mmie by the existing dyna.'ty 
ill it,s fortifications and public buddings, and it has hr. 
come the residence of one of the members of tlie n ign- 
ing family ; .so that its pop. and general iinporranci* have 
been steaitily iiH-r<-*a.sing during tlie present I’cntury. 

About fi m. E of Kermaiishaw.on the road to Hamadan 
and ill the N. range of mountains, are the excavations 
.iml sculptures of 'I'aki-Bostan. 'I'he most considerahlr 
of tliese i.H an arch cut in the rock, 00 ft. liigh, 20 ft. deep, 
and 21 ft. wide, on tlie top is an emblematic tigmi'. 
Hanked by tw o angels, the sculpture of w liich is tolerably 


WHO receiv<*s iroin u a yearly tritmte latmn.s ot the I'elilvl Inscriptions 
The Arab.s of various trilies are go- ! greatly err in attributing them to 
respective sheiks. ( Kinneir's Persia, \ S.i.s.sanian dyn.isty. (For further 
ttinger's Travels, p. 220—227. ; Uage- Porter's Travels, if. 16.3—201. ; Kt 


of 7,0(X) tdmans. 
verned by their respective 
p. 194— 201.; PoUinger' 
meister sur PAsie Occidentgle, 

Kerman, or Sehjan (unrCarmann), a city of Persi.a, ! 
and cap. of the above prov.. 230 in. E. Shiraz, and i 
340 m. S.R. Lspahan ; lat. N., long. i>t'P E. j 


Pop. estimated by Pottinger at ;i0,(JtK). 'Phis city, which j ( Varar.ines I 


to the monarchs ol the 
er particulars, 
Kinneir's Persia, 


1.36. ; and, atmve all, Hitler' s\ cry full and satis fiictory 
description, Erdkuntlc vvn Asien, part ix. n. 367 J *•/ 
'Phe date of the foundation of Kennanslniw is "" 7 “ ' 
iirately knowi 


I iiiir ioiJiiUHl.Ji/11 VI ,, .1.,.,,,, 

vn, but It Is generally attributed *** |^‘* ' 
V.) the sou of .Shapour II., about > 'V, 



and 10 yariis deep. On the S. sim* of the town is a cita- ' prov. Munster, having N. the restuary 


del, in w'hich the governor resides. The haz.uir, well 
supplied with every article of nece.s.sity ami luxury, is 
coverixl In wltli very elegant domes, built of a lH-aiitifuI 
blue stone procured in tlie adjoining mountains. There 
ate nine good caravan serai.s within the walls, several 
mosques, hath.s, /Vc. ; but most of them are in a ruinous 
condition. I'he ira/te of Kerrnan, however, is still very 
considerable ; amt it is celebratofl for its manufhxtures of 


and 8. tlie cos. of Linmrirk and (hirk, *!.*.? trr'iin- 

Ocean. Arfci, 1,148,720 acres, of which “luding 

improved mountain imd bog, and 1 4 , 66 !) water, ^ 
the lakes of KHlarney, so famous for their 7 d 

Killaiinuy). This co. is particularly 
mountainous. Macgillicuudy’s Keeks, the higl> 
tains in Ireland, lie to the W. of Klllarmiy ; a f 
other mountain ridges rise to above huvs. 


, , manumxtures of ! other mountain ridges rise to above 

shawls, carjM^s and inatrhhH-ks, which are exported to i The coast is deeply Indented by Tralee and Dh»» , 1^^., 
Khorazsaii, Balk, and Kliiva, Arabia, Sindc, and all j and the asstuary of the Keninare : Dunmorc i » 
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twRPn the bays now named, In hit. 52© 7^30" N., long. lO^SS' Greta, In a well cultivated valley at the foot of Skiddaw, 
W., is the most westerly land in Ireland, and consequently and contiguous to the N. end of Derwent water, or Kes- 
in the U. Kingdom. The rlhnate Is particularly mild, wick lake, ‘22 m. S. by W. Carlisle, and IS in. 10. by N. 
blit also extremely moist. The soil in the low ground# Whitehaven. Pop., In 1S31, 2 ,ir> 9 . 'I bis neat ami 
mostly rests on a limestone bottom ; it is very fertile, finely situated town, which may be regarded as the caj*. 
ami produces fine herbage, which the mildness and mois- of the Knglish lakes, consists principally of one long 
tore of the climate maintains In a cimstnnt state of ver- street of well-built houses. It has manufactures of 
dure throughout the year. The afbutus flourishes In Hnscy-wolsey stuffs, and famy waistcoatingsy black lead 
the greatest vigour round Killarney, and In other places pencils are also made in the town, of lead from tin? 
in this oo. I.arge flocks of goats are fed on the moun- famous mine in Borrowdalc; and the potting of char 
tains, which also depasture great numbers of the pure taken in the lake is a considerable busiiu'ss. Copper 
Irish breed of middle-horned cattle. There are some mines were formerly wrought in the vicinity, hut they 
rather extensive dairy farms ; but, sneaking generally, have been long abandoned. Tlie iirincipal dejiendence 
agriculture is at the lowest ebb. Tillage farms arc, for of the place is on the? crowds ot visiters to the ad- 
Ihe most part, very small, and the occupiers miserably jarent lakes and mountains, who are here supplied witli 
poor. The potato is the only article they reserve to lodgings, guides, conveyances, &c. It has a Iree-scimol, 
thenisplves ; cattle, corn, butter, pigs, eggs, &c., all go a national school, a workhouse, and two museums, 
to market to make up the rent. Still, however, improve- cuntaining many fine speeiinens of natural history pe- 
ments arc taking place ; good roads now lead into dls- culiar to tlie county. Property, which at present pro- 
triits that were formerly next to impervious ; and some duces above ‘200/. a year, was bequeathed in lfi42, by 
,;*u(ilonls, among wliom Lords Headly and L.ansdowne Sir John Banks, ( Jiief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
deserve to bo especially noticed, have laboured, with con- for behoof of the poor of tisii, his native town. 

.siderable success, to introduce an improved system of Keswick lake, or Derweiit-water, is about 3 m. in 
niaiiagenient on their estates, and to meliorates the con- lemgth, by ratlier more than 1 m. in lireadth, extemiing 
(litioii of the ocempiers. In some parislies the great«?r over an area of 1,‘2H‘2 acres. It has numerous small 
pirt of the tillage is performed by means of the /<>// or islands, is embosomed among lofty mountains, and, from 
siiado ; hut Scotch and otlier improveil ploughs are be- its iiicture.sque scenery, is deservedly called the “geim” 
j:inriing to he introdnc<‘d. The sea-weed, w hich abounds of tno lakes. ( Tatfersall's Guide to the Lakes, p. ri7, &c.) 
iliin: tin- -e.i shore, furnishes an ample supjdy of manure; KKSZDl-V A.S A KT HKL Y((lerm.iVcw/;/nr/iO. a town 
but it is in most parts neglected or iujudicumsly applied, of Transylvania, in the S/ekler-Lnud, lii in. N.K. Crou- 
Hoiises and eabin.s as had as possible. Property mostly in stadt. Pop. about 5, 0(X). It ha.s a Protestant gymnasium, 
very largi* estates ; but some of tliem are leased for ever, several ^eweries and distilleries, and manufactures of 
Average rent of l;uid Os. \d. p(‘r aero, being, Doileg.al hats, jui^r, and cloth ; but it is chiefly noted for its mi- 
excepted, the lowe.st in the kingdom. The Irlsli Ian- litary estahli-shments. It is the liead quarters of tho 
guagi* is in many part.s u.scd to tlie total exclusion of the second regiment of Szekler infantry, in tlie Transylva- 
Knglish ; and, In eonsequence, old customs and habits nian military frontier, and has a celebrated military 
maintain their ground in a remarkable degree. Minerals, school, “ This institution was founded by the late em- 
llmujth in a great measure unexplored, arc, no doubt, of peror, and is supported partly by a royal grant and partly 
ciniHidi rable value and importance. Copper mines have by the Szeklers themselves. The regulation of It is oii- 
oeeii wrought near Killarney, and one is now wrought tirely in the hands of the government. On the found- 
oii a small scale at (Jahircivecn. Valentia Island jiro- ation there are UK) boys, from 0 to 18 years of age, who 
duces good slate for roofing and flagging. Manufactures are fed, clotlied, and taught, free of all expense. A few 
e;iu hardly he said to exist. Prineipal rivers, Peale, additional scholars are admitted on the payment of about 
I^me, {!»(> outlet of tlie lakes of Killarney, Uoughan, and lOs. per month. The children, when they have tinishcnl 
Mang. T’rincipal towns, 'I'mlee, Killarney, and Dingle, their edueation, are drafted into the infantry, and often 
Kerry is divided into H baronies and h; 1 parishes; and send.s rise to tlie rank of officers. The course of education, 
:i mems. to the H. ot C,, viz. 2 for the co. and 1 for the besides drilling, exercising, Ac., includes writing, read- 
ier. 'I'ralee, Heclstered electors for the co,, in 1H38-.'J'J, ing, arithmetic, geograpliy, mathematic.s, military draw- 
1, '21K. In 1831 Kerry had 4l,21»4 inhab. houses ; 45,024 ing, and the German langtiago. In fact, all the le.s sons 
fiunilies ; ‘203,12(1 Inhab., of whom 131,(500 were males, are given in German, all tho books are German, and the 
:u)d temaU‘8. children are even obliged to speak German to eacli other. 

KKH I stUf, a soa-port town of Kuropean Bussia, in 'Plie national language is never beard within tbi* walls of 
t|u' ('riirica, on a spacious bay on the W. side of the the school.” Hence the Szeklers affirm, that the grand 
of V’enicale, lat. 45^ ‘21^ .30'^ N., long. 3(5‘^ 28' ol>ject of the school is to denationalise their ehildrtMi, 
20 " K. It has recently lieen a good d(*al improved ; and and make them renounce their native language ; so that 
nmtains some handsome edifir(‘s, and from 2,000 to 3.(KiO its institution, whatever may be its ultimate influence, 
iiilial). I’his tow'n occupies the site of tlie ancient Pan- tends, in tlie mean time, to kei'p alive the distrust which 
(inijhTUm, the seat of the Bosphorian kings, and once tliese borderers entertain of the Austrian government, 
tue residence of Mithridates. A monml in its vicinity (Taf'et's Hunearu, i. 417, 4IS. ; Oest. Sat. Kuct/c.) 
p said to be the tomb of that formidable and inve- KKS//niKLY, a market town of Hungary, in the 
terate enemy of Koine; but this Is contradicted by the circ. on the otlier .side the Danubt*, eo. Szalad, near tlie 
•lu'st amhentio accounts, ’vhlcli represiuit Mithridates VV. emi of lake Balaton, .38 in. S.W. Veszprim, and 08 m. 
as liaying bc<>n buried, by order of Pompey, in the S. Pre.sburg. Pop. 7,(K 0. “ It is,” says Mr. Paget, “ a 
fd' his ancestors at Sinope. {Biographic UnG thriving little town, and of considerabUMUiportance from 
eiv-AW/c, art. Mithridates.) The quarantine for the sea the great school of agriculture founded here by Count 
I'lllVo been established hero; audit seems pro- George Pestetits, aud known as the Gemrgicon, which, 
it will at no distant period supersede Tagan- though no longer in so flourishing a state as furmerlj^ 
K as the emporium of that sea. Com, salt, and hn.sstni8everaIprofes.s()rsandpracticalteaeher8main- 
„ ‘ the principal articles of export. In the outer tained .at the ('ouut’s exinnise.” Tim object of this 

j d m. from the town, there are 19 ft. water; establishment is to form useful and well-instructed 

slio if there are 14ft., and close in .shore it officers and accountants for the management of estates. 

i/o' W r V iHf^Kf’nteister on the Trade qf to give iiist^iction in particular branches of husbandry 
kVsm Peasantry, and to furnish opportunitie.s for 

of Hut a royal free town farmers to improve their knowledge of agriculture. 

Poprad, a tributary of tho Fight or ten scholars are pensioned by tlie Count, tlie rest 
TVsih P 13ft m. N.E. being imlepomh'nt students; and the school is dividtHl 

it is ''^hom about 2, .500 are Protestiints. into G sections, 1. for scii ntific i^[rlculture, and its auxi- 

ontered hv Vh d»d decayed double walls, and llary sciences ; 2. for the law of pro|)erty, i\a affecting 
Rismund in whicli the Kmp. Si- laiuilords and tenants ; 3. for practical husbandry, as 

(own ai?’»inBf a large tower, to protect tho taught to the peasantry; 4. for forest-planting aud the 

“ In Kesmarif ((ducks of the Hussites. Paget says, chare ; for horse-breeding, training, &c. ; and, (>. for 

("ins of in 1 r "^‘re is nothing remarkable, except the teaching girls the brandies of knowledge connected with 
fntiiilv of which formerly belonged to tho housek<*eping. The complete course appointed for the 

like talcnfs whose restless ambition, aud war- pensioners lasts 3 years; but others may select their 

Wiirs which’ , was involvwl in a scries of civil pursuits, and limit themselves to one or two pars, as 
biihly have a i p^hicski’s timely aid, would pro- they think proper, the tlieoretlcal course lasting from 
ft'e nower of fi ddivciing the whole country into the beginning of Nov. to the end of Aug. In the Georgi- 
hns, however lurks.” (Vol.i. p. 44.3.) j^esmark con, large apartments are fitted up as lecture-rooms, de- 
town hall handsome public buildings, as positorlcs for philosophical instruments, museums, Ac. ; 

(’utholic ‘ elegant tower, and tho largo chambers are set apart for the pensioners ; and the lower 

l’(<'testantivrf.,.m Si ?**’*'“ “ <’aiholic high school, floors are occupied by the farming servants and their 
linen weaver ’ /(^hool, Ac. Many of its inhab. families, and by a spacious woikshop for cari>entcrs and 

dade with Galiritf \ ‘Iyer* ; others carry on a brisk coopers. The outbuildings comorise stalls tor fattening 

Knt. Encur garden produce. {Oes- cattV, a shed for sheep, a granary, biewirouso. aud a 

KK.s\vicir%’^' / Paget's t lungary .) house for sllkworm.s and the wii.dinu of .silk; gardens 

luiul, ward of Allif i town of Kngland, co. Cumber- and orchard.s of diirerent kinds arc liUd out for the pui - 
•('ueruale, par. of Crossthwaite, on tho pose of teaching liorticulturc in all its branches, and on 
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a farm set apart from the rest of the Count’s estates, KEYNSHAM, a market town and par. of England, 
practical Instruction is given in the rotation of crops ca Somerset, Imnd. of its own name, at the continence of 
after the Norfolk system. In fact, the Georgicon, as the Chew with the Avon, m. E. 8. K. Bristol, and 100 m. 
described at length by Dr. Bright, (to whose valuable W. London. Area of par., 3,330 acres. Pop., in 1H31, 
work we beg to refer the reader, who desires further 2,142. The town is built on a rock, and consists of a 
information,) is a most complete e.stabllshment, and If single street, about a mile long. The church, which 
conducted at present with th(* same vjgour as at the time of stands in the centre of the town, is a large and handsome 
the Doctor’! visit, it cannot fail of being highly serviceable, edi lice, with a tine lofty tower at its W. end, and some 
The other educational institutions are a Catholic gymna- curioys monuments ; the living is a vicarage, in the gift 
Slum, a high and normal school. The public buildings of the Duke of Buckingham, j'he Wesleyan Methotllsts 
comprise besides the Georgicon, a fine castle, in which and Baptists iiave places of worship, to each of w hich, as 
Count Festetits resides, and which contains a library well as to the church, Sunday schools are attached. A 
of 15,000 volumes, 2 Catholic churches, aconvtmt, and an well conducted charity school also furnishes a plain edu- 
hospital. Wine, from the extensive vineyards in the cation to poor children of both sexes. The river Chew 
neighbourhood, is a considornble article of trade, and runs through the E. end of Keynsham, and falls into tlie 
several hands are employed in weaving woollen fabrics. Avon at the bridge, which Is of stone, and consists of irj 
Hungary, \'o\ A\. bll. \ liriffht's Travels in Lower arches: another bridge cro.sses the Chew on the Bath 
Hu^ary. — 38'J.) road. The, tides of the Ave>n ascend un to this town. 

KETSKEMET, or KUZKEMET, a market town of The clothing trade, formerly considerable, has nowal- 
lluiigary, circ. on this side the Danube, CO. Pesth, .50 tn. nu)st wholly fallen to decay, though a few people are 
S.E. the cap., lat. 4f>o .At* 20" N., and long. 10'’ 4.3' E. .still einployiHl in spinning and wimllng for the clothiers 
l*op. 3ti,(XM). ? 'I'he houses Ap generallj’^ow, the streets of Bradford ajid Sheiiton-mallet. Coarse linen-weaving 
long, narrow, and crooked, and the surrounding districts has been introduced within the last 15 yt ars, with little 
of a dull monotonous character ; there are live churches, success ; but a good deal of business is carried on in 
(two Horn. Cath., and one each belonging to fJreeks, malting. Petty ses.«iiotis are held here on the market 
Lutherans, and Calvinists,) .a Franciscan convent, a re- day, I’lmrsday. Fairs, March 24. and Aug. 1.5. ft)r cattle 
formed college and gymnasium, a Piarist college, a and cheese. 

normal .school and a school f)f design, an orph.rn asylum, KH.\HAN, a tow'n of Beloochistan, prov. Sarawan, 
and a military hospital. The breeding of horses, cattle. KKiin. S.W. Khelat. l*op. uncertain, but probably about 
and sheep is the chief cinplovinent of the pop. ; and 3,fHM), It is .situated In an extremely moimtainon.s dis- 
therc are some tanneries ami soap factories. {Ocst. trict bearing the same name, and is surroitnded by a 
Encf/c. ; Dirt, ^ mmUbuilt wall with bastions. It is the residence (if a 

KETTEKING, a inarK<'t town .and p.ar of“ngland. .sirdar, wlio ran sent! into the field about fiOl) excellent 
CO. Northampton, Hnxloe luind., on an afllueiit of the and hardy soldiers. 'I'he camels of Kharan are the 
Non, 14 m N.l). Northampton, and (>5 m. N.N.W. >trongest and most active in these regions, a eircntnst.ince 
la>ndon. Area of par., 2,'<40 aertvs. Pop., in 1H.3I , !,()!*!». that gives their n)a.stors a derided superiority over their 
The centre of the town comprises a spacious area, .Mir- neighttours in th«ir predatory pursuits. ( Poff/zigcrV 
rounded by well built houses and shops, with a commo- Tiunu la, p. 130.) 

dious sessions-house ; but in the suburbs arc many low Kli.VHKOl'F, a government of European Hussia, 
tiiatched tenements that have a mean and wretched having on tin? N. Tehernigofl’ and Koursk, on the E. Vo- 
ai>pearance. The church, considered a hue specimen rouetz, on the .8. I'.katt-rinoslafV, and on the W. Poltava, 
of ecclesiastir.tl architeeturc, has an elegant embattled .\rea, 17,4.50 sij. in. Pop.. In 1K3M, 1,.334,000. Thi.s, like 
tow'er at its W. end, surmounted by a light rrockett<‘d tlie other governments of Idttle Bnssia, has a flat, mono- 
spire; the living is a rectory. I'lu're are p'aci^s of wor- tonous surface, and a very fertih( soil. It has nearly 
ship also for Wesleyan MetluHiists, Baptists, Independ- 470,000 dcciatines of forests. Principal rivers, Donetz, 
ents, and the Soc iety of Friends. Sunday school.s are Orkol, and \'orskla ; but none of tliem are navigable, 
attached to all, exeept tlu' last; and there i.s a small at lea.st, for any considt'rable distam e. All sorts of corn 
free sc'hool ; thi' an<l an almshouse for <» poor widow.s, are raiscxl, the produce in ordinary year.s amounting to 
are the only endowed eliarities of tin,' town. Several above .5,(K)0,00(f chetwerts, of w hich, about l,fKi(l,000 arc 
hundred weaver.s are engaged at K('tt<*ring, and the export(*d. Max and hemj., tobacco, ho}).s, kv,., are iiUo 
neighbouring villages of Both wadi and Desborough, in rais<‘d, and the potato<* is extensively grown, (’affle 
making silk plnsh for hats; a great number of liands e.xcellent : there are few pc'asants without Im'Os. 
were formerly finployoil in woollen and worsted w('aving, ihe exception of distilleries, which are numerons, and 
but this branch of industry appears to have declined of tome tanneries, and establi.shments for tin* preparation of 
late years. Petty sos.sions are lield h(*re on alternate tallow and saltpetre, manufacturing industry cau hardly 
wfi ks. Markets on Saturday, but for cattle and .sh<“ep Ik* .said to exist. 'Die poj>. consists of Little Bnssian-, 
on alternate Fridays. Fairs, I'liursday beforj; Easter, (in'at Bussians, and (ds.sacks. Some regiments of ca- 
FHd.ay before Whitsuntide, Thursday before Oct. 11., for valry arc colonised In this government. {Hchnitxlei\ I.a 
horses, cattle, and farming stock. Utts'sie, 4r.. p. 471.) 

KEW, a villagii! of England, co. Surrey, bund. King- Kn.MtKoi p, the cap, of the above government, on 
ston, on the S. bank of the rh.vmes, about bin. W. Lon- the Lopanh. lat. 4h'’ .5lP 27" N., long. 3(5'^ 32" i' • 

don forming with Peter«ham a united par., having an Pop. 13,f>b0. It is built of woi.xl ; has narrow, crooke d, 
area of ‘<b<) acres, and a pop., in |h 31, of 1,44b persons, ami dirty stri'ct.s : the ramparts by w hich it was formerly 
This village, which is ctjuncrted with Brentfonl on the surrounded have been converted into gardens and public 
opposite side of the river by a handsome stone bridge of walks. It I.s the residence of the provincial antliorltie.'. 

7 arches, consists principally of the houses on and near and has a cathedral, a gymnasium, an cedes ia.stical m- 

arlargc and ni'afly kejit green. Tin,’ par. church is a mlnary, Ac. Kharkofr i.s the seat of a university, lonmlco 
fiinall brick structure with a turret at the W. end ; it was in |H(i4, which, in 1M3.5, had professors and masters, 
Intended only as a cliapel of ease to Kingston, of whicli ami 342 pupils. It po.sses.se8 a pretty good library, and ; 
Kevv was an appendage, till it w;is made a separate par. valuable rolleetlon of medals. '1'hi.s town i.s the (it ; 
in iTfiy. Many nandsoine residences arc scattered over con.siderable commerce. Four fairs are held each year 
the village, but none deserves particular im#tion except of which tliat ('ailed Krechtchenski (Jan. 3-15.), and t'U 
Kew Hou.ot?, for many years the favourite re.sidence of of the Trinity, are thi* most exten.«ive. If we may depo* 
George HI. and his ((Ueen. It was taken on lease from upon the otiicial accounts, merchandise to the ainoiiid ^ 

S. Molyneux, Esep by Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 3I,.'>44,77-1 roubles w.'is brought, in IH,'13, to (be 
was greatly improved in Its interior ritlii)g.s by Kent, of these fairs, above two thirds of which was <hsp'»|^c< 
George 111. continued it on lease, and it is still of. One of theotlier hiirs Is exclusively, or priiicii>ai )> 

occupied by members of tlm royal family or persons l>e- for wool. (Srhnitxler, ut supra.) < 

longing to their hou.’>»-h<d;l.'i. Near thi.s house, but <l<.ise KHEL.AT, or KELA'I’, a cltv of BeloochistHn, 

to the river-Uiiik, a new palace was commenced l>y which it is the eap.,aml a fortressoi cnnsl(l«*rabIestrciiK 
George III. under the directions of Wyatt; but the now In |K)sses.Hiou of tlie British ; on an elevated .m< - “ 

situation and plan of the building provixl to lie very ill the W. side of a highly cultivated plain about 
chosen: it w'a.H never cmnpleted, and was ultimately the Indian Ocean, aim 240in. S. by W. Candabar, 
taken down in 1x27. 'I'hc gardens, comprising about 21i" 7' N., long. 0.5° 4.5' E. Pop. estimated by 1 ■ j 

120 acres, wen; laid out by Sir W. ( hanilMTS, for Fre- at W,*KI0, chiefly Beloochcs, Braliooes, /ind 

derick. Prince of Wali s, 'Die botanic garden contains AiTglians. The town, of jui oblong funn, is ‘j . 

a fine colh^ction of native and exotic plants. In the by Pottinger, in 1HU», as encompassed on three su ^ 

pleasure- gardens are difl'erent grotesque, if not very raud wal^ 18 or 20 ft. high, flanked at yiith 

elegant, buildings ; the largest and most celebrated being pace.s, by bastions pierced, as well as the wall ‘ of 

an octagonal Chinese pagoda of 10 stories and Ifk3 ft. immiKTiess loophole* for matchlocks. ^ oii 

high, from the top of w hieii is an extensive view of the the fourth side is formed bv the W. fat’c ot 
surrounding country. The pleasure-grounds are kept which the town Is partly built, being cut away i' |^ ^1,,, 
in gwMl order, and are accessible to the {uiblie on Sun- cularly. On the summit of this 

days and 'i’ll ursilays, from i2 till Huns<‘t, from Midsuin- nalactiof the khan, enclosed by a mud wall, 'V»n 

IT)-T to Michaelmas, 'Die botanic garden and Arboretum kept in better repair than any other d'- 

are open daily during all seasons from 1 to 3 in the fortifications. In 1839, Major Wlllshiro saim 
afternoon. fences of the fort, as in the caso of Onizn » 
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cpeded In strength what I had been led to suppose from 
previous report ; and the towering height oi the inner 
citadel was most formidahie both in appearance and 
reality.” (Pari. Report on K/trlaf.) It is, however, com- 
manded by heights to the N. and \V. ; it has three 
gates, and above 2,500 liouses witiiin the walls ; and, in 
1810, about half as many more were comprised in the 
suburbs. The houses are of half-burnt brick, on wooden 
frames, and plastered over with mud or chunam. The 
streets are generally broader than is common in the E., 
and liave a raised footway on either side ; but their centre 
is a receptacle for all sorts of filth; and they are dark 
and gloomy, from the upper stories of tlie houses nearly 
meeting. The markets are well furnished with flesh, 
vegetables, and other necessaries, at a cheap rate ; and 
the town is supplied with excellent water liy a spring, 
which, according to Pottinger, is tepid durir.g the night, 
hut after sunrise becomes cold, and remains so the whole 
day. Some water-mills are turned by the stream from 
this source, Klielat has some trmle and manufactures, 
respecting whicii see nuLoocnisTAN ( Vol. 1. p.3.')().). 

Tlie many outrages alleged 'to liave been committed on 
the followers of the army of the Indus, at tlie instigation 
of the klian of Klielat, eompelled our interferenee ; and 
Klielat was taken by storm by the Jjritisli, Nov. l.‘J. 1839, 
alter a siege of a few hours. 

KllKK.SON, a gov. in tlie S.part of Russia, in Eu- 
rope, on tlie N. shore of the Hlack Sea, ludwceu tlie 
rivers Dniestr, on tlie \V., and Dniepr, on tiie E. Area, 
variously estiniatoil at from about 2.5, < 00 to 30,000 sq. 
m. Pup., in ls;38, including tlie military colonies, TO.^.Ot'O. 
Resides the great boundary rivers, already specified, it 
is divided into two not very unequal portions hy the 
Rug. Ill tlie N. part of tlie govermuent, tlie surface is 
uiululatiiig and covered with imnumse fore.sts ; but else- 
where it consists mostly of an iniinensc steppe, without 
trees, and covered with grass the lieiglit of a man. Ge- 
nerally, the portion on the W. side of the Rug is de- 
cidedly more fertile tlian tliat on the E. .side, (.’limate 
in extremes, th»» rivers being mostly frozen over for a 
short time during winter, while in summer the tlienno- 
leeter rises sometimeR to aliove 2.5‘-’ Reauni. Agriculture 
lias made little progress, and is hut a seeondurv pursuit, 
the rearing of cattle and sheep forming the cliief em- 
ploynient of tlie iiiliab. Tlie hri'ed of sheen has been 
much improveil, and is now tlie best in tlie empire. 
Among the lioriied cattle, hnflHlos arc common. Flax 
aiiil hemj), tobacco, saffVon, liquoriie, &c., arc all cul- 
tivated ; and a good deal of an inferior acid wine is 
made. 'I'here are ostahlishuients fur the cleaning ami 
Rurriiig of wool, tanneries, tallow and candie works, witli 
maimlactories of clotli, Ac. 'I'lie commerce of tlic go- 
vernment centres entirely at Odessa and Kh#soii, and is 
very (“xtensive, 

Khkrson, tlie cap. of tlio aliovo government, on an 
eminence on the right bank of the Ilniepr, about (if) in. 
aiiovo Kinhourn Fort, at tlic entrance of the a'sluary 
to tliat river, lat. 4fio 37' 40" N., long. 32'--’ 38' 33" E. 
it was founded in 1778 ; was fortitied in 1780 ; and soon 
alter hecarne a large and flourisiiing town. Owing, liow- 
cicr, to the (liflicnlty of navigating llie Dniepr, wliicli, 
h'r ir> in. below Klicraon, is sliallow and cncnmbereil 
"ith shifting sand hanks. Odessa, fouiuled in 1792, soon 



u* Greek and military suburbs. 

V' Uliin the fir.st are the government buildings, arsenal, 
imiMjii b.irracks, and the catlicdral. The latter is the 
I'lriai place of the ceU'bratetl Princit Potemkin, the power- 
l~'ii Gatheriuo 11., wlio died near Ynssy, in 

the admiralty are tlie docks, for eon.structing 
sJnf V rock. They arc 

river on macliines, called camels, but only 
hio. 1*1 large flooil. The (Jreek suburb i.s iiilia- 

‘‘»id niilitary suburb by sailors 

few year.s a part of the mast trade 
tr in lonnerly to be eonlincd to Riga, ha.s been 
l)hnks*^m^ to Kherson; and, liosldes masts, staves, 
whirl, hemp, corn, cordage, tallow, wool, of 

Dtiiror t.** down the 
other *^'}‘‘'‘son. Rut owing to the cataracts and 
tween pir navigation of the river be- 
‘ Hii 01 , 1 * 1 / and Alexaudrofsk, these shipments 

coniinndiH ** spring and autumn ; and when tlie 
coiue !o Kherson, it is^found most 

Ouessa u coastwise in small vessels foi- 

rHiitine In P*’*" board the ships In qiia- 

tlii; irreno!!. to tlic difllcultios now mentioned, 

provlni'ea bU^***^^ the ci-devant Pul|sli 

^ ‘nus, shipped at Odessa, is not brouglit down the 

[MTor h*® W.-IS laken up liy unlorof the em- 

''' li« l». .1.1S, **'‘’‘* *“*'** could he found.'’ 

u,guj,| , • ««>) Rut l)r. hyali askiirc* un that this inMuo 

s Kivtai, was not olmywl. (1, p.'ili.) 
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Dniepr, but is conveyed, direct to Its destination, in 
waggons drawn by oxen. 

John Howard, the celebrated Bngllsti philanthropist, 
expired at Kherson, on the 20th of January, 1790 j and 
is Interred about 3 m. N. from the tow n, wiiere an obe- 
lisk has been erected to his memory. (For further par- 
ticulars us to KWfcrson, see the art. Dniepr, in this 
Dictionary, tlie works of Clarke and Lyall, as referred 
to in the note below ; Schnitxler, l.a Russie, ^-c., p. 722. ; 
Uaganeister's Report on the Connnerce qf the Llack Hea, 
Eng. trans., p. 70., &c. ) 

KHIVA, KHARESM, or OKGUNJE (an. Cho- 
rasmia), an indep. klianat of Turkestan, in Central Asia, 
properly comprising only a narrow strip of fertile land 
along tne Oxus, in the lower portion of its course. Oi 
late year.s. however, it has established a supremacy 
over the w’andcring Turkman hordes to tlie S. and W., 
and holds Mervi> (^iMurii), with its territory', on the road 
between Khurassan and Bokluirm Its dominion is 
believetl at present to extend between tlie 3Gtli and 
44tli degrees^if N. Iat.,^nd -5211 and filth of E. long., 
h.aving E. the Karakalpack territories and Bokhara, S. 
Afghanistan and the Persian prov. of Khorassan, W. 
tlic Caspian, and N. tlie Kirgliiz Steppe and the Sea 
of Aral. The pop. of this extensive territory is esti- 
mated by Sir A. Burnes at orlly 290,000 at mo.st, nearly 
the whole surface consisting of imnroductive sandy 
wastes. The Oxus is the great fertiliser of the tract 
it passes tliroqgli ; many canals communicating witii 
it liavc been cut for the jmrpose of irrigation, some of 
wliich are 30 m. in length ; and tlie cultivated lands in the 
iieigliiourliood of the eapit.xl are surroniided with wet 
ditclu-s. The climate ami products are much the same 
as in Bokhara ; the summer is warm, the air dry, and 
evaporation rajiid ; tlie w inter is short, and ice lasts only 
a few days at a time. Agi ii uUure is better attended to 
in tlie .small extent of productive land comprised in tliis 
khanat than in somi? of the neighbouring countries. The 
lands, afU*r being irrigated, are manured : but animal 
mam ire is scarce, from tlie freces of the cattle being used 
as fuel, and their lieing sehioui stalled. Wheat, Imrley, 
f/Ju^ari(Ilolci‘SMHihit/ii'u^). millet, sesamum, oleagi- 
nous plants, hiiiih, iruii', Imsecd, cotton, hemp, flax, 
and some rice, are grown. The vine thrives well ; but 
theinhab., being chiefly iMohaniinedans. little or no wine 
is niaile. Tlu: distillation of hranily from rai.sins has, 
liowever, lioon introduced liy the Persians ; and, out of 
tlie capital, tlie inhab. indulge pretty freely in its use. 
An intoxicating liquor, as well as a narcotic product for 
smoking, is olitained from liemp. Little tobacco is 
grown. Many of the fruits are good, and the melons 
are excellent ; liut the culture of fruit-trees is nearly 
abamloiied for that of grain or fodder. Wood is sul- 
ticlently abundant in the N., and is not dear in the 
capital ; hut over all tlio desert tlie only vegetation is 
a few stunted Imshes. Horned cattle are few ; sheep 
and goahs are much more minu rous, thi'ir flesli, with tliat 
of the horse, forming tlie cliief animal food of tlic inhab. 
Canuds are the principal lieasts of burden, and almost 
every kliivan possesses one. Agriculture and cattle 
rearing occupy most of the .settled poji. ; but some cotton 
and Bilk stull’s, sliawls, Ac. are made hy the women, and 
exported to tlie neiglibourlng countries. The dominant 
race in Khiva, as iii Bokhara, is the L zbek, to whicli tlie 
khan heloiig.s ; the rest of the pop. consists of Ouigonrs, 
Turkmans, Karakalpacks, Tadjiks, about 2.000 families, 
chiefly pri.soner.s of war, from Bokhara, and a few Af- 
glians, Jews, Armenians, Persians, Eiinaiiks, Kirgliiz, 
Ac. Tlie Uzbeks enjoy no privileges over tlie rc.'t, hut 
tliey compose the chief portion of the khan’s army. 'I'lie 
'rurkmaus arc altogetlier nomadic, and live prinripally 
hv pluniJwr, especially the capture and sale of slaves. 
Tliey seize upon tlie sulijects of Russia uii the Caspian, 
and make many inroads into Khorassan: Bokhara and 
tlft? wliolc of Turkestan is suiiplietl by tlicm with Persian 
captives. In 183.5, accordii^ to Sir A. Burnes, there 
were as many as 2,000 Rus.sian slaves in Khiva ; and tlie 
capture of her subjects was one of the principal causes 
(and a substantial one certainiy) of tlic late liostile at- 
tempt.<» of Russia against Klilva. It is estimated that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 of the i>op. of the khanat are slaves. 
They have frequently a piece tif land given them to cul- 
tivate, or are permitted to exorcise some handicraft, pay- 
ing an annual rent to their masters for the privilege, 
from the jirodiice of which they are afterwards fre- 
quently able to ransom themselves. No foreign slave, 
however, even alter the purchase of his lilierty, is 
pornilttod to leave the country. Meyendorf, in com- 
paring this khanat with that of Bokhara, observes : ~ 
” Though the inhab. of the two countries are of the same 
race, and profess the same religion, the schools of Khiva 
have never enjoyed the sanu’ reputation as tiioso of 
Bokhara ; the Khivans aie nmjc barbarous than tlie 
Bokharese, as is attested by an inferior agrieultiire, 
worse habitations, a more limited commerce, less wealth, 
and a more savage mode of life.’* ( Foyage d Roukhoro^ 
p. 111.) According to Burnes, the Khivans areal best 
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but an organised banditti, protected by the natural 
strength of their country. 'I’he trade of such a country 
may be dismissed in a few words. Four routes exist 
for communication with Russia: one through the Kir- 
ghi* steppe, W. of the Aral Sea, to Orenburg ; a second 
hy way or Sarachak, or Sarachik, on the Oural, also to 
Orenburg} a third through Sarachal^^o Astrakhan ; and 
a fourth from Khiva to Karaghan* on tlie E. shore of the 
Caspian.whence goods are sent by sea to Astrakhan. ( Ih’e- 
rert. Researches on Asiatic Nat ions, S(C.y transl. ii. 288.) 
About 2,(KK) camels go annually to Orenburg, Astrakhan, 
and some towns of t’aubul and rersia, with wheat, barley, 
silk and cotton fabrics, and yarn ; and about a dozen large 
boats come annually from Astrakhan to Karaghan and the 
Gulnh of Manghislak, with the products of Russia and 
the West, to be exchangtKi for those brought by the can 
vans from Khiva. The chief Imports are slaves, coin, 
iron and coj)p<^r, wrought and unwronght ; handkerchiefs, 
wax, honey, sugar, tea, which, as in Rokhara, Is a fa- 
vourite article ; ctK'hineal, spices, hardware, /ic. The 
commerce with Persia is insigi^cant. Ti»^| nuTelnmdlse 
which gr>es to Asterabad is conveyed on camels, at a 
charge averaging from 8^ to 4 roubles per pood, under the 
conduct of Turkman guides The trade of Khiva is 
solely in the hands of Turkmans, Kliivans, and Per- 
sijuis ; none but Mohammedmi merehants being suf- 
fered to transiict business within the khanat. No foreign 
merchants pass through or into tlie country w ith ease or 
BJifety ; when not openly robbinl of a large portion of 
their goods, the caravans are delayed by the khan’s offi- 
cers, the bales of* inercliandi.se arc opened, ami much 
proj>erty has been at times extorted. The kiiWn de- 
mands auties at the port of Manghi.slak, on the Caspian, 
which lies opposite Astrakiian, and sometimes (it is 
sahi) on the Jaxartes, E. of the .^ral Sea. In order to 
reach Rokhara by a route avoiding Kliiva altogether, the 
Ku.ssi.ans attempted, in I S20, to send caravans by way of 
the latter river ; but the khan took umbrage at a measure 
which turned the traffic from his own territories, and sent 
an army to tlie Jaxartes, whicli intercepted a caravan, 
and occasioned tl\e destruction of its merchandise. 
Since then, no attempt has l)een made by the Russians to 
follow' any route other than that through this khanat; 
but no intercourse of a really friendly nature has taken 
place between the two countries. 

The commercial duties realised by the klian amount to, 
perhaps, half his total rev«*iuie, whit h latter i,s roughly 
estimated, by IIelm<‘rsen {Chtva, S(C. p. 4r>.), at 2,fKMi,0()0 
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ns scarcely to admit a laden camel. Its pop. Is very 
mixed ; its chief trade Is in slaves, for which it is the 
large.st mart in Independent Turkestan. {Ihimerscn, 
Chiva, Buchara, ^c.; Meyendorf ; MouravieS ; Burnt x, 
y Heeren ; Chinese Repository ; Zimmermaun's Me- 
moir on Khivaht 1841.) 

KHOI, a town of Persia, prov. Azerbljan, and cap. of 
a Ulstr., 70 m. N. W. Tabriz. Pop., according to Smith, 
about 5,000 families, or 30,000 inli.ib. It is situated on a 
tributary of the Kur, about 26m. N. from the lake of 
Urmiah', and is a handsome, well built town, in miu’h 
better repair than most others in Persia. It has few 
mosques or large public buildings ; but the regular 
streets, shaded with avenues of tri'Os, give the town, on 
the whole, an appearance of respectability and evim 
grandeur. A large and handsome bazaar, with a cura- 
van.scrai, ftirnishes ample aceominotlation to the m(>r 
chant-s, w’ho carry on a considerable trade with Tjirkey 
and E. Per.sia. Tlie suburbs were formerly inhabited 
by about fiOU Armenians ; but their number has gri'atly 
decreascil since the war with Russia, when most of tlx iii 
migrated N. of the Araxe.s. 'I'lio nlain of Khoi i.s cele- 
brated as the scene of a great battle fought in iru t be- 
tween Shah Ismael and , Selim I., in which the Turks, 
thougl) the most nuracrons, were signally dffi'.'itcd, 
{Smith and Du’ifiht's Miss, lit searches, p. 31.'). ; Jaubert, 
Voyage en Perse, p. 148. '^Hitter, Asia, ix. ; Kintieii 's 
Persian Empire, p. 154.) 

KIlOJKNI), a town of indep. Turke.stan, in Central 
Asia, khanat of Khokan, near itsW. extremity, caj). distr. 
of same name, on tlie Jaxartes, 90 in. W. Khokan, ai'(i 
sahl to boas populous as that city, or Samarcand, from 
which it is 1.50 m. N.E, It is buHt on rising groinnl, 
and protected by walls, which, however, are miu h dc- 
cayi'il on the S. and W. sides. It Is surrounded by W( i 
ditches, and intersected by canals. It is of high an(i. 
quity ; and near it, Nazarov .say.s, are some remarkable 
ruins, Khojend has manufactures of coarse cotton 
gootls ; and a brisk trade in these, and in Russian 
merchandise. It is the station at which the caravans 
entering the khanat from Rokhara pay toll ; as the 
town of Useh is for tho.se entering from the Chinese do- 
minions. (Nazarov j llclmerscn ; Hitter, Asicn Erd- 
kunde.) 

KHOKAN, KOKAN, or FERGHANA, an indep. 
khanat of Turkestan, in Central A.sia, between lat. 40'^ 
and 4.5'^ N., ;«ul long. 07'-’ ami 7.5'-^ E. ; having N. the Kir- 
ghiz steppe, E, and S, E. (’liinesc 'I'lirkcstan, S. tlie 


roubles, or francs : tlie remainder of this sum being m.ide } table-land of Pamcre and Bokhara, and W. the desert 
up ofl-.Sth of tlic produce of every pre<latory excursion of , territory of the Karakalpacks. It is, for the most p irl, 
Ills subjects, a fainUy tax of 3 ducats a year, taxe,s on war- mountainous, comprising a portion of the region which 


horses, on land cultivated by slaves, Ac. A regular tran.sit 
duty of ‘2i fier cent ad valorem is levied on ali kinds of 
tnerchamiise pa.s^ing through tlie country. The govern- 
ment is despotic ; for judicial alfalrs, each town has it.s 
tUalyk, or judge ; and in the cap. is a centra! court of 
Justice in the last resort, composed of the cadi or chief 
priest, the four ministers, anti other rnember.s nominated 
ny the khan. The khan may .sometimes raise a force of 
lOJKX) men, and has a park of nine pieces of ordnance. 
His troops, which are mostly cavalry, are entirely com- 
posed of Uzbeks and Tc.rkmaus, and armed like those of 
Bokhara; some of the Tuikman.** carry bows and arrows. 
There are in th<‘ khan.at, besides Mervi?, only two towns 
worth notice, — Khiva, the cap. and seat of govern- 
ment, and Orgunje, the chief commercial town, and 
largest of the two.^ Khiva wa.s tributary to Bokhara till 
the late khan rendered it indeqa^ndent, early in the 
present century. 'I he present khan, in 1^32, led a 
nostile anny into Mervi^, which he sulKlued, but he has 
always maintained friendly relations with Bokimra. Po- 
litical relations have long existed In'tween Inissta and 
Khiva, envoys having lx;eii sent from the one to the 
otlier as early as the lime of Peter the Great. I^atteriy, 
the Russians have determined to put an end to the rw- 
bcri<*8 committed by this hyde; and though the Itniinac- 
ticjible nature of the country has liitherto hindered them 
from reaching Khiva, there is little doubt of their ul- 
timate success. 

Khiva, a town of Centr.al Asia, cap. of the above 
khanat, twid residence of the kiian ; in an irrigated and 
fertile plain near tiie Oxu.s, 2b0 m. W.N.W. Bokhara, 
and 72(J rti. S.S.E. t)reiiburg, on the high road between 
those two cities ; lat. 41 ^ P)* N., long. E. Pop. 

doubtful, but probiibly from in/KK) to 12,fKK), The town 
is surrounded by a mu<l wall and wet ditch, and contains 
about 70() houses, the suliurbs comprising 1,200 more. 
Khiva has a palace, which, like nearly all the rest of the 
dwelllng.s in the town, and in tiie khanat generally, is of 
mud, though placed upon an eininenco composed of 
stone. The only stone buildings in the town arc three 
mosques, one having a handsome minaret ; a school, and 
a caravansera. Khiva i.s externally picturesque, l^ing 
surrounded with gardens ; but its streets are so narrow 

* Thb i» die «ui*Tnent r,f lJurm-*, Hii«c»r>ciuer says, that 

all tliv tanniuvrcc of Ut« kl.iUiat U now coutrul Ui the tap. 


form.s the W. wall of the great table-hmd of F. A.sl.i. 
(See A.via.^JPoI. I. p. 1G7.) The Jaxartes (Sir or Sthooi ' 
which rises not far beyond the E. boundary, traverso.s it 
E. Uf Vi., about its centre, watering many feriile tracts. 
Khokan is divided into 8 provinces or districts, (ircat 
extremes of elimate are experienced at ditTcrent seasons. 
The products arc very similar to those of the countries 
to the S. and W. This khanat has a greater extent of 
cultivable and p.asture land than Bokhara. In the S., 
corn and fruits, c.^jii-cially grapes and melons, grow in 
great pcrfeelion ; and a proverb of Central Asia praises 
the “ poTncgr.tnates of Khojend with the appli s of Sa- 
inarcand.” 'Phis was the patrimonial kingdom of the 
Kmpi'ror Baber, who ceUdirates In lively terms its 
beauty .and fertility. (Jotton and the mulberrj arc 
articles of constant cnlturr:, silk Ireing the chief staple, 
and one for which Khokan is famous. The pastures 
on the Jaxartes are excelhmt : sheep arc the {'rim ji'al 
live stock, .'iml wool is an important prodmt. 1 •>».* 
camel, horse, and ass are extensively used ; and lu)r.»e- 
flesli is a common urticlc of food. Game is very plen- 
tiful. Coal, iron, copper, ja.spcr, lapis lazrrli, Ac. are 
the chief mineral products. The use of coal has been 
long known in Khokan, since Abulfeda speaks d 
“ stones that flame and burn” being fouml there; arm 
this important mineral may, at no very distant 1“'''“’”’ 
iK'Coine a powerful auxiliary in civilizing this, at p j 
sent, semi -barbarous rtgion. The inhabs. 

Uzlidks ; to which race, in Bokhara and 
klian belongs. They arc Miduimmcdans, and 
bigoted and strict in their religious customs : 

Bokharese. The dialect they use Is the v/Jk ‘ ' 
Turkish. The rest of the pop. are chleflv J »‘b ^ 
f.ycc Bokhara, Vol. 1. p.3P7.) and Kirghiz, who inhan i 
the N. and E. The Tadjiks are deprived ft nc 
right of property, which they enjoy in Kniva an . 
hara, and sfre only suffered to cultlv^e tlie 
the Uzbeks. After agriculture, ano 
sheep and silkworms, the chief occupation of tne l * 
is the manut^acture of embroidered Uf' Lirijliiz 

goods. The former are much worn J. , jp k- 
hordr s ; the latter arc sent In large quantities i 
hara, the returns being marie In RuseiuU goou. , ,_j„| 

steel, wordlen cloths, otter-skins, m iimfi"'' 

sandal-woorl, &e. Shawls and In«>8n < 

tures come from Cashmere out! the Punjab, ) 
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nn<l R.'Ukh. The rent of the tra<le is chiefly with R«- 
iliikHliau ; the intercourse with Chinese 'rurkestan is 
M'l y limited, ow-ing to the ill-feeling that exists Itetwcen 
tlw' khan of Khokan and the Cliineso authorities. The 
.same cause renders tiic intercourse between Yarkund 
and ii<»khara loss frequent ; the nearest and best route 
between those cities leading through the valley of tho 
Jaxartes. I'Ids route, though passing over mountains 
oil which travellers experience aifliculty of hreathing, is 
passable except in tho three summer months, when it is 
flooded by the melting of tho snow. It may be travelled 
by a caravan in 45 days ; and merchandise may bo coii- 
v(yed*from liokhara as far as Kliokun in carts, the 
route between those two cities being the best in all 
Im<1c|). Turkestan. Some Hussian caravans from Se- 
iiiipalatinsk, Petropawlawsk, &c., go by the route 
tlirougli Kliokan to tlie Chinese frontier: ai^d 3 times 
the quajitity of liussian piece goods are sold in this 
country tliat go to Bokiiara. Of late, indeed, this 
knaiiat lias iM'gun to have a very active trade with 
liLissia, the caravans engaged in tliis trade passing 
tlirougli a region much less interrupted l»y marauding 
jiHities tlian those between Russia and liokiiara, tlirougii 
the territories of Kkiva and tlie Little Kirgldr. Iiorde. 
According to Hurnos, a coimnercial Infrreonrse is also 
kept up lic'twcMMi Khokan and Constantiiioide. A duty 
ol' ‘JJ ]>c'r cent., ad valort'm, is laid on all inerclianciise 
imported l)y Soonite Muss^nans, and 5 p<*r cc-nt. on 
till' goods of all olln*r indivinualH |)assing tho frontier; 
hut liicse duties are levied with lutle rc*gularify. In- 
tenial eoniinc*ree is entirely friu', as in Bokiiara, and tlie 
trade' is second only to tliat of tltc last-named country. 
I'ach town jiossc'sses at least one' caravansc'ra, and has 
stated fairs, at wiiicii a gemd deal of business is trans- 
acted. Bedsides the cap., the ciiief towns are Aiulc'j.ui, 
Khojend, 'rurkestan, ami the others whicii give name to 
the sevc-ral provs. Tho government is de.^potic; the 
khan, maintains an army of alxnit 1(1, 0(K) cavalry, whicli 
lie can, on an emergemey, increase to 30,000. According 
to sonu! Chinese records, it would a^ipear that tliis 
eouutry was formerly siilijcct to China ; it has, liowcver, 
fur inaiiv ages thrown olf its allegiance. In tlie early 
part of the present century, many of the adjju ent Klrgliiz 
tnbes were ri'duceil to subjection ; but about 1H30, tlie 
khaii liaving supported tlie Miduiinuu'<lau8 <if (basligar 
against tlieir ('liinese masters, was totally defeateti in a 
great liattle, and his territories invaded iiy tiie latter; 
since wliicli tlie pow er of Kliok.ui lias bei-ii on the decline. 
J’his, and the neigiilioiirliig couutrii's are interesting, 
from having been the seals of nations whosr* sumies 
have frequently changed llu* politir al face of Asia, and 
<uen in some degree of I-'urojre. Besides giving birth 
to batx'r, tin* conqu(*ror of llindostau, who asccniled the 
ihrone of Ferghana In 1491, Khokan, and its vicinity, 
abounds with localities intimately connected with the 
l:i lory of Ji nglii/ Khan and 'rimour. 

It is probable that thii country will, at no distant 
I't riod, lie united to Russia. I'he boundary br tween 
liiissia and Khokan, a.s determined about 1H2H, was 
lived at the Kuk-su, or “Blue river,’' long. 30' 
1-. ('■'); but, according to the Asiatic Journal (Aug 1H34, 
l>-37l.), the Russians had then crossed that river, and 
erected forts on the Khokan side. 

KnoKA.y, a city of (.’cntral A.sia, cap. of the afiove 
k)i inat, and seat of its gov., on the Jaxarte.s, 230 in. 

^ K. Sainarcand, and about the same N.W. Ca.shg.ir. 

It j’i reported to be about half the size of Bokhara, 
wliich is supposed to contain 150,000 iuliab. Khokan i 
is an open tow-n, hut contains a palace fortilleil with 
(t I'all of tmid, of wdiicli material ino.st of the hon.ses 
>'i the town are constructed, 'riie only exceptions are 
three liazimrs, built of stone, open twice a week for the 
I'urpdscs of trade ; some ancient momimems in dllfer- 
<‘m p.irts of the city, and some large stables comslructcd 
'll brick, and belonging to tho khan. There arc a great 
"'iny ino.'«qiK«s and public schools, ami several caravaii- 
^eras. Among the pop. are many Cashmerians. and 
nrue Hindoos, Jews, Nogal- Tartars, and Russians. 

ho streets are narrow, unpavod, and unpleasant; but 
very prtMiuctlve, and sprinkled with numer- 
I le R'tfdens, cullivatiHl fleUls, meadows, and vitfages. 

\ nthen, h\ Bengal Journal ; Nazarov; Meyendurjf ; 

Erdkutuic, v. 750—7^4., Hv. ) 

in w XT » ‘own of Persia, prov. Irak-Adjimi, 82 

i ' W Inpahan ; lat. 3(P 7' N., long. r»(P 21/ K. It 
pjfvio ‘o contain 2,500 families, or from 

(■stim> n , people. Its situation is singularly inter- 
of two ranges ol moun- 
th-it parallel to each other, and «o very close, 

time m!* ,!*^''*«^ccupy tho bottom, and, at the same 
atioiif c !!. 0‘ the hills to some height. The town is 

seDarii/o'l*’. i broad, and each house is 

alforfl surrounded by its own garden. The hills 

tlie hi K-J •upply of water ; and the appearance of 

t'un him rf'"’ rocks, without a partlcio ofvegeta- 

" ith gardens, forms a striking contrast 

luxuriant and variegaliHl foliage of the planta- 


tion. No corn of any kind is grown in the valley ; but 
the fruit is so abundant, that it alone enables the inhab. 
to prbciire in return every article either of necessity or 
convenience. According to Kinnelr, it yields an annual 
revenue of 6,000 tomans, exclusive of a payment usually 
'made in dried fruits and cotton chintz. {Kinneir'a Persia^ 

p. 128.) 

KHOOLOOM,.KHULM, or TASH-KURGHAN, a 
town of the khanat of Koondooz*, in Central Asia, 
on tho Khulm river, a tributary of the Oxus, and 
on the high road between lialkn and Koondooz, 40 
in. E. by S. the former, and (J8 m. W. by S. the latter 
city. Lat. 36‘^ 39' N., long, about 68° E. Pop., esti- 
mated by Burncs in 1832, at 10,000 ; and if this number 
may be depended upon,* either the pop. had greatly de- 
clined during the preceding ten years, or Ovhich is most 
probable) the numl«w of houses had been much ex- 
aggerated by Moorcroft, by whom they were estimated 
at 20,000. According to tlie latter, “ The houses are 
built of clay and sun-dried bricks, of one story, with 
domes, in the usual fashion of the country, and ejich 
stands by itself in a walled inclosute, often containing 
fruit trees. Tlie street! are straight, of a moderate 
breadth, iutersecting each other at right angles, and 
have commonly a stream of water running through 
them. The town is surrounded by a wall of (earth, with 
wooden gate.s ; a sufficient protection against sudden 
incursions of horsemen, but none ag.aiust artillery. It is 
also guarded by two forts, one .on an eminence, on the 
right b.uik of tho river to the S.E. ; the other on the left 
b.uik, and on tlie plain : both are of earth, and of no 
strength. 'Phere are 4 tolerably gooil serais for tra- 
vellers. 'rin* inhabs. are chiefly 'radjiks and Caubulees, 
with a sprinkling of Usbeks. The shops for dyes and 
drugs are usually kept by Hindoos, who also act, in a 
sin.ill way, as banker.H. Tho vendors of dried fruits are 
mostly from Caubul. The Uzbeks engage little in 
trallic. They are all, rich and poor, dressed much alike, 
in long gowns of striped cotton ginghams. Bazaars are 
held every Monday and 'I’hursday, when horses, asses, 
mules, camels, cows, sheep, and goats, are brought to 
their respective markets. A slieep sells at from two to 
four runees ; they are of the large tail variety, and the 
fat of the tail, and along the back, is commonly l-3d of 
the weight of th<^ sheep. Including the bones. Cotton 
cloths, cotton in the pod, tanned leather, raw hides, fuel, 
grapes, raisins, pistachio nuts, pomegranates, dried 
plums, rock salt, brown leather boots with iron-shod 
heels, dyes, as the pomegranate b;jrk, madder (Indi- 
genous), and indigo, from llindostau, are exposed for 
sale, along with blankets of tiiu* wool from Clmral, and 
raw wool from thence and Budukhshan. Printed chintzes, 
quilts, and turbans are also brought from India, (.’oarse 
saddlery is much in request. There is one market en- 
tirely for melons, whicii are raised in this ueighliourhood 
in great quantities. Tlic sheep and furs of Koondooz 
arc exchanged at Yarkund for tea, disposed of in 
Turkestan, at an advance of GOO per cent The follow- 
ing were the prices of dlflerent articles at the time of 
our visit: — mutton 4 to 5 j)ysas^ per r/iaraA (2^ lbs.), 
bi'of 3 jiysas ditto, sheep-tail fat 8 ditto, sheep butter 28 
ditto, cow butter 20 ditto, oil IG ditto, rice 4 ditto, wheat 
flour 7 pysas for 4 charahs, barley about 1^ maund for a 
rupee, &c. Tlie workmen In wood, leather, and metals, 
were very inditferent, but demanded high wages, | to f a 
rnjiee per day. Most of them, in fact, had lands, and were 
in some degree independent of labour.” (ii. 449— -452.) 
KhooUxim has long been the station for receiving tho 
custom-duties on all merchandise coming from tho 
W. into Koondooz ; which duties amount to 2^ jHir cent. 
ad vat. 

” Old Khulm (now entirely destroyed), is situated 
about 4 > 1 . from Tash Kurghau. It was a place of Im- 

S ortance in the time of Khilich Ali (a former chief of 
(aikh); but its situation on the plain exposed it to 
predatory Incursions ; and tho Hazaurehs dammed up or 
diverted the course of the river, upon which the fertiliza- 
Hon of its soil depended. 'Wie cliief therefore removed 
his capital to Tash-Kurghan, much to the regret of the 
people of Khulm, whose orchards had been celebrated 
throughout the E. for the quantity and quality of their 
pnaluce.” {Maorcnift's Trav. il. 453, &c. ; Bumes* 
Bokhara ; Madras Journal <if Literature, S(C. passim.) 

KHOUASSAN {counh'y qf the sun), a prov. of Per- 
sia, lying between the 31st and 38th parallels of N. lat, 
ami tlio 53d and G2d degrees of K. long., being bounded 
N.E. and N. by the Oxus and country of Balkh; S. by 
Caubul and Selstan ; and W. by Irak, Asteraliad, and 
Daghestan. Its boundaries, however, have been very dif- 
ferent at (iiffbrenl times ; and its present area, which is 
small comparatively with the great extent of country 
that it ctimprised pi lor to the invasion of the Afghans, Is 
roughly estimated at about 8U, 000 sq. m. Pup. uncertain. 

* A paper in the Mudrat Jmrn d J fclntct, Stc., for Jan. 1840, 
states that Khoolitom U an indvpendont town ; adding, however, that 
“ nothing Is more v.iriahk' than the nunis of n khanat in Asia." 
t A py«(i is the 5Uth part of a Mahinoud-hUaUc ruiiee. 



no KHORASSAN. KIDDERMINSTER. 

Its surface is much diversined by plains and mountains ; KHOT AN, or ILITSI, a town of Chinese Turkestan, 
a large portion consists of arid rocks, destitute of vege- prov. Yarkmui, on the higli road between that city and 
tation or fresh w'ater, and of salt and sandy deserts, Lassa, 2C0 in. K,.S.E, the former: lat. 37*^ KV N., long, 
among which may be found a few fertile oases. The El- about 78'^ E. It is principally occupied by Uzbeks ; and 
burz range of mountains crosses tl)e N. part of the prov. is said to bo ceiebratctl for “ its musk, and the beauty of 
eastward j and between this lofty ridge and the Caspiah its Inhabs.” Khotan, according to Abulfeda and otlier 
Sea is an immense uninterrupted plain, which includes Mohammedan g<!Ographers, wa* fonnerly a town of great 
the steppe of Khiva, and forms a part of that extensive consequence : it is still a place of considerable size, en- 
flat called by the natives Dusht-el-Kiju-hauk. That closed by ramparts of eartli, and, though ill built, has 
portion of the plain w hich belongs to Khorassan Is with- broad streets. It is the station of a C hinese governor 
cut a single cultivated spot or permanent habitation ; and garrison ; has' manufactures of silk fabrics, leather, 
and its scanty i)op. comprises only a few tribes of wan- paper, &c., and a^irisk trade in these and varioi^ other 
dering Turkmans. At the foot ol the mountains, how- articles, including lyt/, the jasper of the ancients. {Ilcl~ 
ever, there are many rich valleys, watered by numerous mcrurn, liittfr, Ktavroth, iCc.) 

rivulets, and formerly well peopled, and cultivated. This KIAC'HT.\, or KlAKllTA, a town of Asiatic Hussia, 
district, known in Persia as tile Attack, once comprised gov. and prov. Irkutsk, being tlic centre of the tratle and 
several large towns, all of which are now in ruins, and i)olitical intercourse between the Kussian and (-hinese 
totally deserted, in consequence of the ijjcessant attacks empires. It stands immediately witliin the Siberian 
of the Turkmans, who have obtained full pos.session of fnmtier, on a rivulet of the same name, a tributary of the 
the whole tract. 'J’lie Elburz inonntaiiis send ramifica- Selenga, and upon a plateau elevated aliont 2,2L'n ft. 
tlons southward, whicli penetrate from fiO to KM) m. into above tljc sea, S.'S m. S. by E. Selenginsk, and IHOm. 
the plain. This rdbge contains considerable quantities S.K. lrkht.sk: lat. TMP 21' 5" N.. long. 10(1^^28' if)" E. 
of Iron, w’hich, however, is nw wrouglit : the turquoise {Enunri.) Pop. between 4,(K»0 and It is divided 

mines of Nishapoor are rich, and if managed with skill into an upper and lower town : tlm former, or the fortress 
would yield large revemui.s ; but the exorbitant demands of Troiskoi Sutrsk, was founded when the first coininereial 
of the P«%-sian goveniinent on the triumta of the land treaty took j)lace Ix'tween Hussia and China, in 1728. 
have led to the closing of many of the most productive The town witliin is regularly laid out, in tlie form of a 
mines. (See Nishapoor.) In this portion of the country Miuare; in tlie centre of ^^icli is the liazaar, or market- 
are many fertile tracts, which, were there any security place, a wooden iniilding. Except a chapel of stone, and 
for proi>erty, would no doubt be cultivated and w ell peo- some of the piiblie ollices, built partly witli brick, Kiachta 
pleti. The valley of Mushed is of great length, coin- is constnn-ted wliolly of wood. The church, govern- 
mencing about 10 m, N.W, of.Sheerwan, and extending jnent-honse, barracks, and watch tower, arc tlie chief 
in a S.W. direction for iijiwanis of ‘lO m. beyond Muslied. public edifice's within the town : the various (courts ami 
Its breadth varies from 12 to :3( I ni.. and it comprises, bc'- government ottiee^s, imperial rhubarb ilepbt, custom- 
sides Musheel (which has a pop. of .3(1,000), the towns of house, Ac., are in one of the suburbs. The lower town, 
Ciiinnarftn, Hadkan, and Koochaii, with agreat exte-nt of a few versts di.stant, consists of only aliout .30 houses, in- 

f :ood land, cultivated by Koor(li->h settlers. 'Phe W. habited by merchants, who conduet flu; trade with tlie 
imit of Khora.s.san is nVarly tliat of the great Baliue Chinese, .and sonu; of wliom are said to be very ric h, 
desert, w hich forms its predominating feature*. J'liis On the t'hinc'se .side of the Ixtundary is the Mongolian 
tract, w hich, though eon-iderably more* lofty, is con- vill.agc; of Mm-zn/Vi-frA/u (the itlace of trade), which, like; 
sidered by Fraser (p. 2r»l.) to be ronnected with the Hiissi.in tow n, Is laid out in a .si|uare futm, and siir- 

desert N. of the I-'lburz ridge, skirts the districts of 'I'c*- rcmmlc'cl liy a palisade. It Is ill built, and has oiilv fruin 
heran, Kashan, and ispaliaii, insulates that of Vezd. and 1,2(K) to l.fMMi inhab., all males, no women being allowc-d 
extends from 'Poorsheez scMitlnvard to tlu* eonfines of idc* in it. All tlie meri-liantiU* traii.saetions are con- 

F'ars, Kerman, ami .‘<eistan, including liarclly any lia- duc tc'd betwc'cn this village ami Power Kiachta ; and the 
bitahlc country except that near lUerjoon and (Hiayn. mere liaiits of (he two places vi^it each otiier w ithout let (ti- 
lts E. limit is pretty ctjrrectly imiicated by a line* con- hindrance. I'he goods bought by tlie Russians are iin- 
nt'Cting the towns of Herat. Stib/awar, Fiirrah, and lately »ent to Upper Kiac hta, to be examined by the 

Dooshak. I'he nature of thi> de.sert varies muc h in dif- oin-hoiise .luthoritic's. 'Phe Hiissiaiis exchange furs, 

fert'nt parts. In some places it produces a few of those* sheep and lamb skins, Rnssian and Silesian broaci-cloths, 
plants that thrive in a salt soil, while in others it Russian and morocco leather, coarse lini'US, cattle*, and 
Con.sist.s of a crac kling crust of dry e arth, cov(*r»*d w ith c.'-pecially imllion, fc r tea. raw and manufac’tured silks, 
salt efflorence* : a considc'rable portion is marshy, and in n;inkc*ens, porcelain, sugar e.uuiy, rliubarb, tobacco, 
the lower parts aat< r acennuilates during wint<*r, which inu.sk. Ac. At tlie Kiachta Dec. fair, the tea bought hy 
is evaporated in (tu? lu»t weather, leacing lakes of salt, the* Rlls^ia^s is, at an average, said to amount to <><),< (X) 
on a bed of niiul. Again, in certain (ii.stric ls, saiul , clies-z, or -l.gtHi.tx () lbs., of line pekoe ; besidens a large 
abounds in plains, interspersed with waving hillocks, | (ju.'uitity (»f an infi'rior kind, niueh of whicli is eonsmned 
easily moved by tiie wind, and sometinu'.s so light and I by the .Silieriams and nomadic 'i'artars. Rut, according 
impalpable a.s to prove not only disagrimablc* but ex- I to Klaproth, tlu* accounts of tin* Rnssian commerce w ith 
tremcly dangerous to travellers, who not unfreqiiently j ('hina have bc(*n iniicli exaggerated; the total amount 
are buried in its heaps. Of the rivers of Khor.'is.>,iti, the of th.e trade seldom reac hing 24 millions fr. a year, 
I’edzen (,m. Ocfius) i.s next in size to the Oxus : it .ind irecjuently not a fourth part of that sum, lii 18.31, 
appears V- rise n«!ar .Scrak;., and after rc*ceiviiig the Me. the* Rn<:.>ian exports by way of Kiachta amounted to 
shed and other strc*ams, falls into the Ua.^pian .Sea in hit. 4,d.'».'),.‘»,'Pi fr., .and the imports to d.7.'>H,8.')8 fr. Cood*. ni.iy 
3,S<-'4UN. The rivers of the interior are few and iiieoii- be* coii\eyc*d from Kiac hta to European Russia either 
siderable, and for tlu* most part arc Icjst in tlu* sand, like by land or water (by the Lake of Raikal, the Angara, 
the Zenderoc;n of Pspahan. Venisel, Ac.; ; in (he former mode the journ«*y oceiipics 

The climate of Khora.'.san varies according to the na- a year, ami in the latter three years, or rather, three veiy 
ture and elevation (»f tlie di^^ricts into wliich it is divided, short summers, the riv<*rs being fora great part ol the; 
In Borne parts it is temperate, in others extrc*mely cold, year frozen over. (En/nnt, Itciscum dicErdc; Klap- 
The deserts are infested hy i\\a. simuavi, w iiich is as fatal rath, Minuiiycs, ^r., 1. .'>7—80. ; Hitter ; Ojfficial Papers, 
here as in Arabia, (.SV-<* Vol. 1. 1.30.) 'I’he cultivated dis. ami Priv. Inform.) 

trict* produce the grains and fruits of .S. Furopef. w ith a.sa- KIDDERMINSTER, an Important manufacturing 
foetida, tragaranth, and other gums ; but tiinlu'r is rare, and market. tow ii, ])Hrl. bor. and par. of England, <•(*• 
Cattle-feediug is the chief employment of the nomad Worcester, Iniiul. Ilalfshire, on the Stour, an .itllucnf tif 
rare that roam over the desert ; ancl the camels and goat.s the* Severn, 13 m. N. Worcester, IG in. W.S.VV. Rtr- 
of Khoras»an are celeliratecl for their fine soft hair, which niingham. and 118 m, N.W. London. An*a of the en- 
Is a valuable article of tra*’ in the markets of Meshed tire par., lb, 81K) acres ; nop. of purl, bor., (which inclucu’s 
and Nishapoor, the two largest town. s of the province, the old hor., and a small portion of the “ foreign” district 
Theinhab. of the settledzlistricts are Tacljiksor rersi.ins, in 18,31.) Id, (MM). (Hamid. Catnm.'s Kstiinatc.) 'I’he town, 
properly BO called, and tbc'ir nuniUT iias been estimated dividVd by tlu* river, which Is here crossed hv a .stom- 
at 1,200 , (mM). The Ilvat.s, or nomads, comprise Turkmans, bridge. Into two unequal parts, is Irregularly built, but u*'‘® 
Djelers, and other Turkish tribes, and there are about several good streets, well paved, lighted with 
30,(M)0 Kurds in the N. part of the prov ince. The religion kept cl«*au by an underground sewerage. In the ceii_ 
of all the itihab. is Mohammedan, and mc;«t of ttiern of the rnarkc*t-place Is the town-hall, a capacious iir * - 
belong to the* sect of Ali. I’he prov. is divided into seve- struc-ture, comprising, besides several other roorn * 
ral little governments ; but the authority of the king of large council-chamber for corporation meetings. G'* ^ 

Persia extends only over the eitlc>s of .Meshc'd, Nisha- sessions, &c. ; the lower part of the buil<;yng 
poor, Turskish, ancl Tahas, with their ci<*pendeiiries. a butchers’ isarket, and underneath 1* ® *’^*'**’1 ^ 

The S. parts belong to the Aflghans, and the Uzbek sometimes lieen used as a gaol. T#b ‘*V**^* i iiT and 
Jartarsand Turkmans wander over the N. and E., ac- stands In a line open sp;ice, on the brow of a . ly 
knowledglng only their native khans. These wild tribes close to the river, is a large Gothic cdilice, r J 
carry on incessant hostilities, Invading each other's ter- adorned, and surmounted by a lofty was 

rltones with bodie.s of irregular horse, who, after ra- the whole being In excellent repair. The .-al 

waging the country and tnirnliig the villages, carry ciff the aceornniodatloti for 2,000 persons, and contAhie “ 
inhanitants into Klavery. (Fraxcr's Khorasmn, p. 240., flue old monuments. Connected with the ’-j,. 

ami Appendix i Kinneir's Persia, p. IGL, Ac.) iU E. end, is a Gothic chapel or CTWitry, now »l'l 
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printed to the use of tho grammar-school. On the E. 
side of tho tQwn is the fine district chapel of St. George, 
erected in lft23, at an expense of 18,131/.; the altar- 
piece is embellisluHl with a representation of the descent 
iVoin the cross, iii carpet-work, executed with much 
taste and brilliancy of colouring : there are also places 
of worship for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, and Unitarians. The grammar school, chartered 
by Uharles I., has estates attached to It worth about 
r)00/. a year ; but though all the inhab. are entitled to 
send their sons hero to bo educated, free of expense, it 
is of little practical utility, and is attended by only about 
‘JO boys. A free school, founded in ITlifb provides in- 
stiucdion for about 2!) boys, chielly dissenters. There 
an* numerous Sunday schools, attended by about 3,0(K) 
children ; and 4 National schools, and 3 Lancastrian 
m1)uo1s, furnish instruction to above 1,100 children. 
'I'lic charitable institutions comprise several rlnisbouse.s 
ami a disjuTisary, with some clothing and henelit soci- 
«aics. Near the town is a chalybeate spring, the road 
to which Is an agreeable and fasliiouable promenade, 
ami in tin* .suburbs are some elegant villas, inhabited by 
tin* wealthy manufacturers. 

Kidderminster ha.s been noted for its weaving industry 
since tl)e time of Henry VIII., in wljose reign it had a 
considerable trade in broad cloth. Linsey-woolsey s 
were afterwards introduced, and wore superseded, in their 
turn, by poplins, boinbazeensifand carpets. The labric.s 
now made are carpets, lingm'-rugs, bombazeens, cover- 
ings for buttons, and w'aistcoat-pi<'ces. The carp<*t m.i- 
milacture, intnxiuced in 173.0, lias long been the staple 
hnsim'ss of the town : there are no power-looms, tho 
carpets being all woven by the. hand; and carpet-w’caving 
is the principal trade ; boinbazc<;ns are not extensively 
ma le, and button-coverings have only beeti lately in- 
ti odiiced. 'I'he carpet fabrics comprise Brussels or ;>//<• 
carjiets, Kidderminster or m-grum carpets, and Venetian 
( arpets : tlie pro|)ortion of each, in 1838, is .seen from the 
t'ollow ing tabic, (lland-luo/n tycavers’ Report, part v. 
MO.) 


Dc'^riptUm of Fabric. 

No. of Mil- 
mifnctun-r>. 

' 1 c, 

l(nl^s^•ls cnrjiel# 

21 

inrn j 

l\itiil»‘rnnn!iU;r or Scotch 

11 

21U 1 5'*l women j 

\’fiutian • - . - 


4'> I,7(>0«'liililron 

1 Total 


1 ‘2,020 -1,010 1 


Skilful and industrious carpet wcav(*rs earn ‘lls. a 
week ; but the average wages ( I8,3p) did not exce«‘d M.?., 
the (jiiantity woven averaging ‘21 yards a u-eek. Hutton- 
m,ikcr.s and waistcoat piece niUMTs earn about 1‘2,<. or 
hi.s. a week; bombazei’n-wcavers (of whom there are 
alioiit 70) <*arn only 7^. a week, but the work is light, 
and is principally performed by women and aged per- 
.sons. There are 0 worsted mills, which employ 02‘2 
haiuls, and factory wages average from ’,\s. to (>.v. a week 
for cliildiH-n axjd women, and from I3.v. to ‘iO.v. for nu*n. 
Tlic moral condition of th<* weavers is SHi<i to have dete- 
rior.ited of late years, chiefly in consequence of an obsti- 
nate strike in 1828, when wages were lowered 17 ix*r 
cent., and w hen also the manufacture took root in otfier 
places. Since that period, the we.'ivers are .sai»l to havc^ 
hci'u discontented and improvident, and, in fact, to have 
a great measure changed tlicir character. Ileiits arc 
abu said to liave lieen considerably reduced. The maiuu 
and trade of the town are greatly facilitatcil by 
t !'• Si.ilibrdshire and Worcestersliir(M anaI, which passes 
i h'sc to the town ; and its commnnicalions have been 
hu t her improved by the opening of the Birmingham aiul 
olduccster railway. 

KiiltU.riiijngtt.r is a bor. by pre.scription, and received 
V,- ^‘hhter of incorporation In 1‘2 Ubarles 1. Since the 
‘ hui. Keform Act it has Imjcu divldetl into three wards, 
ic giHj.rninent being vested in a revorder, 6 aldermen, 
!, d^‘Uhicillors. Quarter and petty sessions, and a 
"urt of requests for the recovery of small debts, are held 
‘ the town-hHll. Uorp. revenues, in 18311, L'ilO/. In 
I’-dward L, Kidderminster sent 2 mems. to 
„ IhU the privilege being either lo.stordis- 

i.i.il,’. • represented ; and this populous and 

vo'ico in the legi.slature till the 
T Act conferred on it the privilege of sending 1 
old t’* The electoral limits comprise the 

trier ® small portion of the “ foreign ’’dis- 

4(1*1 ipf, ^ 1 iWO qualifying tenements in 1831, and 


Markets on Thursday : fairs, 
c' lifh. *20. Sept. 4. and Nov. for horses, 

' K n S Vm “"^Jvoollen cloth . ( Pari. Ref or Is . ) 

(uul imr\!ir CYDVVELl, a ^)r., market-town. 


Caermarthen, and Imud. of iU 
tlu n Gwendraeth- Vechan, 9 m. S. Caermar- 

d London. Pop., in 1831. L(i31. there 

lecrease of 98 persons during tho precedltig 10 
‘ovlded by the river into 2 townships. Old 


uars. 


by the river into 2 townships. Old 
left Kidwelly on the E. 

OK. 1 ho former was once surrounded by walls, 


with 3 gates, one of which is yet standing ; but the houses 
have fallen to decay, and consist at present of little more 
than hovels, ^ow Kidwelly, which is joined to the other 
by a stone bridge, has several respectable houses and 
numerous cottages. On a rocky eminence overlooking 
the Old Town, stands the castle, said to have been built 
soon after the Norman Conquest, and now a large and 
imposing ruin in tolerable preservation, with many of Its 
apartments and staircases still entire ; the W. gateway is 
a noble specimen of architecture, and some of tho towers 
at the angles retain their arched roofs of stone. The 
battlements command magnificent views of ('aermartheii 
Bay and the country on both sides the Towy. The church, 
which is In the New 4'own. Is an old cruciform structure, 
with a tower and spire 170 ft. high : the transepts are 
now in ruins, and the centre aisle i.s the only part used 
for service. The ruing of a pritiry of black monks adjoin 
the church, 'i'he living is a vicarage in the gift of the 
crown; and connected with it is a rural deanery in the 
dioc<’se of St. David’s. There are places of worship 
also for Calvinist and Wesleyan Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, and other dissente;*, A free-school is supported 
by fluids in thir hands of The corporation, and one other 
school is maintained by subscription. 'I'he industry of 
Kidwelly is chielly employed *in working coaj, smelting 
iron, and making tin plates. It is not a place of much 
trade, however, owing to the choking up of the river, 
which is almost useless, notwithstanding the construc- 
tion of wharfs, staiths, and other improvements, by 
Lord Cawdor. There is canal communication with 
IVnibrcy, where there is a comniodion.s quay ; and a 
canal and tram-road connect it also with Llanelly, which 
has a llouvisliing and increasing trade. Kidwelly forms a 
part of I he duchy of Lancaster, but Is governed by its 
own mayor and 12 aldermen, whose privileges were not 
allected by the Municipal b’eform Act. Markets on 
I’l iday; cattle fairs. May 24., July 22., and Oct. 29. 

K I ftp, a government of Russia In Fnrope, lying length- 
W’i.si* along the right bank of the Dniepr, having N. tho 
government of Minsk, W. Volhynia and Podolia, and S. 
Kherson. Area estimated at about ‘2(),(!00 sq. m. Pop., 
in 1838, 400,000, Priticinal rivers, Duiepr, by which it is 
bounded all along thi* I’ripet. w'liich traverses its N. 
division, Teterilf, and other allliients of the Dniepr. 
Surface fiat ; soil very fertile, so much so, that, though 
agriculture be very indill'ercnt, the return to most 
sorts of gr iin i« s.iid to he as 0 to 1. Cattle numerous, 
largi;, -ind o| .tlnn- breed. Horses small. Forests exten- 
sive. In its N. parts tliere are considerable marshes. 
MnnufaotUKvs, exclusive of those carried on in the houses 
of the peasantry, can hardiv be said to exist. Commerce 
trifling, and mostly in the hands of the Jews. Principal 
town Kief. 

Kn:v, the cap. of tiie .nbov(‘ government, and the former 
residence of the grand diiki's of Russia, on the Dniepr, a 
little below' the eonfluence of the Desna with that river ; 
lat. 0(10 oi/ .')3" N , long. 3()o >27'. Pop. 2l'),(KK). This is a 
very ancient city. It was tho carlii'st si at of the Christian 
religion in Russia, ami was for a considerable period the 
cap. of the emj'iro. But it subsequently underwent many 
vicissitudes ; being sometimes subject to the Lithuanians, 
the I'artars, ami the Poles. In UXd, however, it was 
finally ee<!ed to Russia, and has ever since continued in 
her possession. 'J’hc town consists of three parts — the 
olil town, on an eminence elev'ated considerably above the 
river ; Pitchersk, or the eittmel, more to the S., and on a 
still higher eminence ; and the lower town, or Podolsk, 
on a plain along the river. The first or old town con- 
tains the cathedral of St. Sophia, founded in 11)37, and an 
object of the gre.Uest \eneration on the part of the Ilus- 
sian.s. It is stated by Dr. Pinkerton, that the sum appro- 
priated l^thc Russian government for tlie support of this 
tho most ancient cathedral in the empire, wltii its priests, 
deacons, singers, Kc., amounts to only 98/. a year 1 
( Russia, Xr , p. 217. ) The citadel is surrounded by a ram- 
part. Within it is the arsenal, erected by Catlierine II., 
a large handsome building containing an extensive 
supply of arms. But the principal object of curiosity in 
the citadel is the famous monastery of Pitchersk, with its 
cathedral. It derives its name from /uVc/iorn, a cavern, 
because In tho vaults beneath are preserved the bodies 
of several Russian saints. The tow er or belfry of the 
cathedral, deemed by the Russians a master-piece of ar- 
chitecture, rises to the height of 301^ ft. The theolo- 
gical academy of Kief, founded in KKjl, in the Podolsk, 
IS one of the most celebrated In Russia. In 1830, it was 
attended, according to SchiiltzUr, by l,r;00 pupils; but 
this, w e suspect, must be an exaggeration, and we should 
think that 350. or 400, would be nearer the mark. In 
1833 a university was founded at Kief, intended to re- 
place that of Wilna, suppressed after the late Polish re- 
volution. It had, in 1837, 88 professors and assisUnts, 
about 200 pupils, and a library with more than 45,000 
vols. The university buildings arc said to be at once 
large and handsome. One of the most remarkable edifices 
in the lower town is the exchange, a very large building, 
the great hiUl of which can accommodate 3, ( 00 pcrsims. 



KIEL. KILKENNY. 

^1'® ***^81 part, of wooOj^and tlto oiicod. Thoro arc some very iarite estates t but property 

e ... . .. ' is, iiotwitlistHiulinK, a good deal divided. Farms vary In 

size from 5 on to^iOO and even 500 acros i and have, in- 


streets narrow, crooked, and mostly unpaved. The town 
is principally depeudqit on the pilgrimages to the entho. 
oral and the mona^flfy, and on the academy. In 1708 a 
fair, formerly h§ld at Dubno, was transferred thither. 
It takes nlace January, and is attended by all the 

surrounding in^BS, as well as by great numbers of mer- 
chants and othet .descriptions of people. They rendez- 
vous in the exchange. Provisions of all kinds are abun- 
dant and exceedingly cheap. (SchnihJcr, La Russie, *c., 
p. 440— 45H. ; PmkerUm ; I.paWs Travels, i. 103., &c.) 

KIEL, a town of Denmark, cap. Holstein, on the N. 
shore of the prov., at the bottom of a beautiful bay, lat. 
r>-|0 19' 43" N., long. HP 8' 18" E. Pop. 11,000. It is 
handsome, well built, and thriving. The university, 
founded in 16li5, has had many distinguished men among 
its profi'ssors : It has a valuable library, comprising 70,000 
volumes, and is attended at present by about 300 students. 
There is also an excellent grammar school, with an 
orphan-house, a workhouse, &c. The church of St. 
Nicholas is a fine old building ; a handsome royal palace 
stands on a hill adjbinirtg'the yjwn, and the public^baths 
deserve notice, * 

Kiel is the seat of government, and, since 1834, of 
the supreme court of appeal for the duchies of .Sleswick, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg. There is an extensive hat 
immufacture ; and starch, tobacco, refined sugar, &c., 
are also produced. Tlie liarbour is safe, and has water 
Mifficlent for large ships. A good deal of tr.ade and ship- 
building Is carrifMl on. Packet lioats sail regularly for 


- j .... I Soil of various qualities ; but, for the most part, it n'sts 

Cofienhagen ; and the ro.id from Hamburg to Kid being ' on a limestone bottom, and Ls light, loamy, and, in tin* 
equal to any in England, this roiite is much frequented! valleys, particularly fertile. The remarks mtuie under 


size from 5 np to *200 and even 500 acres ; and liave, in- 
deed, been less subdivided in thi.s than in most Irish cos. 
Average rent of land, 13s. an acre. Minerals and ma- 
nufactures unimportant. Principal rivers Barrow, I..iflby, 
and Bovne ; the last- mentioned river having its principal 
source in this co., near t^arbury. It is also intersected 
by the Grand Canal, and by its branch leading to Momis- 
tereven .'uul Athy. It has no considerable town, Athy 
being the most populous. Kildare contains 10 baronies, 
and 113 ))arishes : it returns 2 mems. to tbell.of C., 
both for the co. Registered electors in 1837-38, 1,241. 
In 1831, it h.id 17,1.55 inhab. houses, 18,771 families, and 
108,424 Inhabs., of whom 54,47*2 were males, and .53,0.52 
females. 

K ILIA, a sra.all town of European Russia, in Bessara- 
bia. on the N. bank of the Kilia, nnarm of the Danube, 
.about 8 m. from its mouth. It has some trade ; but ow- 
ing to the sh.'illowness of the water over the bar at the 
mouth of this arm of the river, it is not likely ever to 
b«*como a plac<! of any impf)rtanec. 

KILKENNY , an inlmul co. of Ireland, prov. Leinster, 
having N. Queen’s Co. ; K. Carlow and Wexford, from 
wliich it is st'parated by the Barrow ; S. Waterford, from 
wliieh It is separated by the Suir ; mui W. the latter aii<l 
•'Pipperary. Area, 513.880 acres ; of which 08, .580 are un- 
improved mount.ain and bug. Though in parts liilly. tl e 
surface is mostly cither flat, or but slightly undulating. 


by travellers 'visiting the Dani.^h metropolis. The 
Holstein canal, formiivg a navigable communication be- 
tween the Eyder and the Baltic, unites with the latter 
2 m from the town. There is a great annual fair in 
•laimary. 

^ KH.DA (ST.), or HIHT, a small island belonging to 


. . , fwe ui 

the head of Kildan' as to the improvements Pliat ha\( 
been m.ade in agriculture, since 1813, apply eipially to this 
CO. In some districts the dairy hushamliy is extensivi ly 
carried on. Property mostly in very large estates. Farms 
ttf various sizes, but generally small. Partnership temnes 
arc not uncommon ; and fann-housos and cottages are 


Scotland, the most remote of the Hebrides or VNestern ' in general very inferior. Average rent of land, 17^. an 

I.slauds. in the Atlantic Ocean, 80 ih. W. from Ui.st ; lat. ' ‘ ^ > - * • • 

HV N., long. 8-^^ 32' 30" W. It is about 3 m. in length 
by 2 m. in breadth, and contains al>out 4,000 .acres : liav- 
Ing attached to it a few dependent and inferior islets. 

F.xcept at the landing place ()n its S. side, and at a rocky 


bav on the N., the Island is wliolly fenced round with 
lofty inaccessible precipices. The landing place, now 
n<»tfci^l, affords, except during southerly winds, good 


.acre, being among the highest rcnti'd counties in Ire- 
land. There are extensive beds of coal in this co., and 
collieries have been wrought at (’astlecomer for mon; 
than a century; but, owing to the excess of sulphur, the 
Cf)al is but. little used for donie.itic purposes, and is prin- 
cipally cmploycHl in malting, lime-burning, Ac. The 
woolhMi manufactures formerly e.stablished in this co. 
are now nearly extinct (see next article) ; and, if we 
excejd the grinding of corn Into meal and flour, and 
some brewerie.s, distillerit s, and tanneries, the manufac- 
tures now carried on in the co. arc quite inconsiderable. 
Kilkenny is intersected by the Nore, and bounded on 
the K. by the Barruw, and on the S. by the Suir ; so 


I th.it it has pemiliar facilities for the shipping of Its pro 
■> Waterford hy Die 


anchorage. St. Hilda is nriiicipally occupied by four hills ; 
and though the soil lx? but thin and poor, it is, owing to 
the moisture and mildness of the climate, covered with 
luxuriant verdure, .and affords pasture for some hundreds 
of shwn and a few cow's. A small portion of the surface 
is in tillage, and produces the variety of barley railed 

bear or big, and oats ; but owing to the frequent and tre- <luce, which may be conveyed either to 
inetuloiLs storms by which (lie Island is visited, the crops | Harrow- .ami the Suir, or to Dublin hy the Harrow* and 
are exceedingly- pre<-arious, .and are not unfriHp’ently thetirand Canal. It contains 0 baronit?s and 127 pars. ; 
destroycil. f’he inhalis. con.si.st of 2*2 families, of H or <md .send,-. 3 mems, to the H. of (\, being 2 for the co., 
u indiviflual.s each, who liie together in one poor hamlet, and ) for the bor. of Kilkenny. Registered tdectors foi 
The island bc-ing resorted to by va.st numlK-rs of sea ' the co. in I838..30, 1,.314. In 1831 , Kilkenny had .31, (H)7 
fowl, the Inhabs. are principally engaged in fowling, and | inhab. houses, .33.808 fimilies, and 103, 8s8 iuhab.s. ; of 
are mainly dependent on the eggs, flesh, and feathers of j wlunn 0>.077 were males, and 00,700 females, 
the birds. Fowling is here, as in all .similar localities, I Kilkenny, an inland city and pari. bor. of Ireland. 

perilous orc'ip.ation. an*l one renuiring (.priiv. Leinster, cap, of the above co., on the Nori*, 
id dexterity. (.See Vol. I. p. 8,32.) Jishiiig * which Is here crossed by two hamisome stone bridge.'*. 


Fowling is here, as in all .similar localities. I 

an extremely pe-fi'***-- — . - - i • 

great nerve and f ^ 

is, also, a considerable resource. 'Fhe [wople arc filthy ' 72 rn. .S.W. Dnhiin, and 27 m. N. hy W. Waterford, 
in their habits, destitute of^ost of the c»)rn forts of life i Kilkenny, with its llherties, which .ire comprised in 
and apparently unhe,'ilthy and short-lived. The islana the pari. Imr., extends over a space of 18,400 imp. acres, 
belongs to a single nroprietor, who lets it to a middle- and forms a co, of Itself ; the portion on the K. side the 
man, by w- horn ft is let to the intiabs. Tlic l.atter pay j river, called ,St. Cannice, or Irishtow-n, beingon the e.stale 
their rents in fe-athers and bear. The jxip. h.a» long been I of the bishop of flssorj'. 'Fbe city and liberties had, In 182), 
stationary. 1 2.3, ‘230; and In 18.31, 2:i,74l inhab., of whom aliove 2l,(H>0 

Recently a considerable improvi'ment has been effected i are R. Catholics. .Mr. Inglis says, that Kilkenny is well 
in the condition of these remote islanders liy<»he visits built (excepting the suburbs), lieautifully situated, and a 
paid them In the course ol summer by steamers from j very interesting town. 'J’he'principal streets are paralhd 
various parts of Great Britain. A few years ago they to the river, but there are many cross streets. l)f2,H42 
were extremely ignorant ; but they arc said to !)e. In this ' houses l>elonglng to the town in 1831, 1,857 were th.atched, 
respect, a good deal improved through the residence I and 08.5 slated. The principal structures are the cnstle 
amongst them of a worthy jffid most attentive clergym.in. - — 

(Martin's V<*yageio Si. Kilda, 4th wl. Loml. 17.\3; F/./- 
tarUm and Baird on the Uighlamlt and Islands of Scot- 
land, p. 28, &c.) 

KILDARE, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. Leinster, 
having N, Meath, E. Dublin and Wicklow, S. Carlow, 
and W. King's and Queen’s Cos. It contains 302,435 
acres, of which Cfi,447 are unimprovetl bog and waste, 
consisting principally of portions of the Ixig of Allen 
(which see). .Surface mostly flat, or but slightly undu- 
lating ; and, with the exception of the bog, the sol! is 
mostly clayey and fertile. The famous common, called 
the curroiih of Kildare, in the centre of the co. contains 
almut 5,(100 ai-res ; and is said to 1 m( unmatched for the 
^rtness of its turf, and the richness of Us verdure. 

When Mr. W.akefudd visited Ireland, agriculture in this 
CO. was in the worst p<»iMble stale (1. 410.) ; but, though 
still very far tiehiiid, it Has tM‘en materially improved in 
the interval ; and iK'ttor implemenu, better stock, and 
improved processes have la;en pretty generally intro- 


and catheilral. The mrmer, which is of great aniiquhy. 
having l)een built by Strongbow, h.as been long 
property and resilience of the Ormonde family. K 
recently lieen almost entirely rebuilt, and has been ren- 
dered a very commodious as well as a magnificent resi- 
dence. . 

The church of St. Cannire, the cathedral of the see o 
Ossory, is a large venerable pile of Gothic 
it has several monuments, and near It is a round or 
tower lOH ft. high : the bishop’s palace and the deal < y 
arc also close by. The co. of the city 
parishes of Mary, St. Patrick, St. John, and St- 1 
nice. The church of St. Mary is an •elegant iTi<8le« 
biiildtug ; that of St. John, which was the chapel i 
monastery of the sumo name, has lieen restoriKl, s” 
preserve; the cliarmder of its former singular style 
rhltectiire, in which the windows are 
close siict'ession, that the intervals are merely 
whence it is caH«Nl the Lantern of Kilkenny. J xiurv's 
a Horn. Cath. chapel in each parish, that of bt.w-* y 
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l.i'iiig lookcJ upon as the bishop's catbeilral Cb.'qicis *1,832/.; in 18.38, 2.118/. Markets on We<incsd, 3 ys and 
;iri* iilso atliichfd to the Prcgentation Convent, and to the Saturdays, in the covered area of the 1’holsel or (own- 
Doiiiinican and Capuchin friaries. The ruins of the house. Fairs on the 2Hth of March,^nd Corpus Cliristi 
j'ranriscan and of the Dominican, or Black Abbey, add day, for cattle and wool, are frcqifMlyd by i)urcliascr» 
greatly to the interest of the place. freyn all parts of the country. 

A public grammar-school, endowed by one of the earls Kilkenny derived it.s natnc from a cliijr^U|>r coU do- 
ol (B||Qonde, and elevated to the rank of a royal college dicated to St. Canniep. or Kerthy. It to have 

liy .WPles II., has accommodation for 80 resident pupils: been a place of some importance before tlio^rrival of the 
tfi(' house, which stands in a retired situation, on the English ; for Strongbow built a foi tr^.s here, which was 
hanks of the Nore, was rebuilt, at the public expense, to- enlarged and strengthened by Wflliam Earl Marshal, 
w anls the dose of last century : the children of the inhab. and subsequently by the earls of Ormonde, in w hose pos- 
of Kilkenny arc admitted at half price. Here is also a session it has eoutinued for centuries, rarliaments were 
1 harter scliool in wliich 24 boys are instructed in wcav- frequently held in tills city and a famous statute, pas.scd 
ing, a .seminary for candidates for tlio R. Catholic in 1371, for regulating tlie intercourse beUveeii tlie Eng- 
pi ii'Stiiood at Birclifleld, a largo female school, con- lish and the native Irish, is still quoted by tlie titU* of the 
iliicted in the best possible manner by the nuns of the Statute of Kilkenny. Iritiiewars of Kill, the assembly 
I'rescutation Convent, a parochial school, and a female of the confederated Catholics held its nu'etings here, 
ondian house. There arc about 1,200 pupils in the in a building wliicli is still, on that account, an object of 
piihlic, and l.rKK) in the private schools. curiosity to strangers. In Kjr)(), it Burrcnd(*r<'d to Crom- 

Tlie principal charitable institutions arc the infirmary well, 
loi the CO., the fever hospital, and the house of industry, Kilkenny enjoys many advantage.s, independently of 
vhidi has attached to it a lunatic asylum, wholly inde- its locality as a central point ofVrtmmuiiication to ail 
priuleiit of tlie county district asylum : there are at pre- parts of the S. of Ire^tiiul. *lts sitoation, e(|ually pic- 
.s( nt (1 h:v.i) in it 10 male and 10 lemale patients, but tlio turosipie and salubrioivs, llie circumstance of its being 
of adeipiate accommodation obliges some of them the ancient and continued residence of one of the pi in 
in 1»“ lodgi'd at night in the house of correction. 'I'liero ripal .\nglo-Irisli families, ami of the liishop and dig- 
,ire .Keveral almsliouses, and two loan funds. The rlia- nitaries of the diocese, as well as of many highly 
ritable society affords relief to sick tradesmen and to their respectable inliab., and the vicinity of immerou.s le.si- 
i(iows : the licnovulont society to the bedridden poor. dent landbolder.s of large property, have all eonti ilmted 
A public walk, called the Mall, extends upwards to increa.se its rank and respectaliility. The higlier 
n| a mile along the bank of an untinished canal and of the classes lierc may vie with tliosi' of tlie capital ; but we 
Nnre. Here, also, is a small library, a nows’ room, a regret to say, tliat the situation of the labouring elassi's 
tuechanics’ friends’ society, and a horticultural society, is as bad as possible. Mr. Inglis says, “ 1 (bund tlie 
llacc.s are held in September. working pop. in a mi.serabh' rondition ; hundreds siib- 

A rhiirter, granted to the city by William Karl Mar- sistingon the clianco contributions levied on tiic Cartners 
shal. was repeatedly confirmed by successive sovereigns, round the j'ountry, and liundietis more subsisljng at 
Klizalx'th eomliinetl tin.* two borougl>s into a single cur- the very lowest point at which life can be* .siistaiiu'd.” 
poratioii, 'fhe ruling charter is that of Janie.s I. By it And we understand that tins paragraj)!! may, with little 
the governing body consists of a mayor, 2 shorilTs,' 18 modification, be .a))idicd to tlie state of tlie lower elasse.s 
aldermen, 3(J common eouncilmcn, and an unlimited at this moment (1840). Inalis's Irtiand, i.HH.-, liDuncldri/ 
uimilier of freemen. Previously to tlie union, Kilkenny Municipal and liaHtray t{(}n>rts, ^c.) 
and Ii ishtown sent 4 mems. to the Irish H. of C. ; and, KILi.AKNEY (T(>\VN AND E.AKI'l OF). 'Fhe 
sinre tiien, they have sent 1 mem. to the imperial H. of C. town of Killarney in Ireland, co. Kerry, so relelnated 
The right, of voting was formerly in tlic freemen and for the fim' scenery in its vicinity, is .situated about m. 
freehohler.s of the eo. of the city, the freedom of the from the E. margin of tin? lake, K)2 ni, S.W, Dublin, 
city being obtained by birth, servitude, or by gift of*thc and 44 m. E. by N. Cork. Pop. in 1821, 7,014 : in 1831, 
I’erporation. R(‘gistered electors in 1838-39,^. The 7,910. The town took it.s rise from iron and copiter 
coi poratioii, which is very wealthy, defrays all charges works iu its neighlxmrhood, now discontinued from want 
liir lighting, paving, H'C. of fuel ; hut, for a lengthened period, it lias been princi- 

The mayor, and aldermen who have served as mayors, pally indebted for its support and celebrity to tlie attrac- 
■'re justices of the peace for the city. A criminal lions of the surrounding scenery. It lias tliree pretty good 
eoiirt is lield under tlieir jurisdiction quarterly, and a streets, with nnmy bad alleys, and close filthy lanes and 
' "un of record, on Tuesdays and Fridays, for sums yards. Mr. Inglis say.s, that it lias a lurgt* pauper popu- 
ahovevc/. 'I'he portreeve of Irishtown also hold.s a lation, and a vast number of idle persons ; w liich, indeed, 
wcokly court for tlie recovery of debts under 40.v. in that is a common characteristic of all jilaces much resorted 
Ixiioiigh, The a*«sizc8 for tlie county and city are to by strangers. 'I'he great drawback, «)n a visit to Kil- 
hclil here ; a.s are the general scs.sions of the neace, in a larney, has hitherto been the muLber and importunity of 
quarterly rotation witli three other jilaces. 'I'lie court- the beggars by w liom it.s strei'ts and environs have been 
h'Hi.se, liiiilt on the site of Oracc’s Old ('astle, is a spa- infested. It is to be hoped tliat something elfeetual may 
cinuH and elegant building, w ith sufficient accommoda- be done, through llie agency of the Pour-law Cornmis- 
Kuu tm- the ))ublic business of the co. and city, 'riie sioners, or otherwise, to rid the town of this nuisance. 

' j’ iiri.sou is at a small distance from tin* town'; tliat of Tlie principal buildings arc the par. church, built in 
K'c city is 111 constructed, und limited in its mean-s of Jic- 1802; .a large, low, heavy, Horn, (..’atli, chapel, a Me- 
"1 iii'.ii. thodist mectiug-house, a national school, a fever hos- 

l ii' < iriiii, II, I,. I', iiiiiiy have laudably exerted themselves pital with a di.spensarv, an almsliouse for agc'd females, 
jil (litlcrciit pfriod.s to introduce manufu<‘tures into Kil- founded and endowed by Lady Keoniare, a inarket- 
n nny. In thi.s view. Pierce, the tliird earl, brought over house, tiu'utre, court-house, and britlew ell. In New 

‘ ‘ I fT Flemings skilletl in the making of tapestry Street is a convent for nuns of tlie order of the order of 

lie'll 1 without success. The first marqui.s ex- the Presentation. Attached to their convtmt is a school, 

I sums in attempts to establisli the linen in which these iHUievolent and excellent ladies give gratis 

a (/)]" frieze, after being carrieii on for and very superior iustructiou to about 4(K) girls : J.ortl 

period, was eventually transferred to Kenmure contributes UK)/, a year towards defraying tlie 
was* 1 of Carrick-on-.Suir. Wool-combing exyauLse of tigs scliool, and al.so elotlies 30 of the girl.s. 

U K ‘oUoduced, and the mtinufacturp of blankets tieneral sessions are lu hl four times a year ; ptltyse.s- 

lirclv r 7 carried on ; but tliis also lia.^ all hut en- slous on 'Puesdays, ami a manor court montiily : a party 
I ii tiL-r- rV -1 *'^*i<'** represents the woollen manu- of the constabulary has a station here. It has several guo<l 

uitl,,,i|, ^'^oheniiy as being-, at the period of hU visit. Inns, which, in tlie vLitliig season, are riuicli frtHiuenled. 
ii„. . ']"’l'*'.')nieiit. and in the greatcht distress ; and 'Fhe only manufactures, if w e mty so call them, carried 
On w I * "iniuizstnucrs Biate that the entire value of on in the town, are those of toys and fancy articles, made 
hilki'iinv*^ * K<>ods produced within the districts of Cork, of the wmid of the nrlmtu.s, w liich is here vi'ry alnindant- 
I'ClK) ij,, Knd Carrlck-oii-.Suir, did not (in It h.as a eonsideralile trade in corn, groceries, woollr'us, 

mills ivivp*''^ a year ! .Several flour and corn- coarse linens, .tc. ; and it has some tanneries, two brew - 

tlurc iro *''*'*■ the city, and cries, and a large (lour-mill. Markets on .Saturdays; 
•""1 asKipL distillerit»8, breweries, and tanneries, fairs on 4th .Inly, Mth Aug.. 7th Oct... lltli and 2Sth Nov.. 
'»! tlio town tlie principal dependence and 28th Dec. Post-oftice revenue in 1830, .*>94/.; in 

^-ive ceiitro firancliea of the agrlcvdtural and national 

^‘‘h lirated 'm.i'Vi ''ibout 1 m. from the city are some banks were opened In I83ri. 'I'he town is built on tlie 
""" Tlif. in.! 1 1 Kud a sawing and polishing estate of the Karl of Kenmare, whoso house and grounds 

varion n 1 l>eaullful ; it h;»aa black lie l)etwren it and th<‘ lakes. 

"hx r orLr;inij.^‘,,r,, ■ , fcporo, bivalve sliclls, and The lake of Killarney, or l.ough-Lane, consists pro- 
'"‘ ‘iKiful ( a fine polish, and makes perly of thro© lakes, connected by a winding channel, 

coal noif I articles. Kil- through which vessels pass from tlie one to the other. 

P'lurcoiis ,.xi, '.,1,7 nor smoko ; but Its sul- It lies at the E. extremity of the extensive range 

''x. kiy purposes. Two of mountains called MacgiUicuddyMfteeks, and has in 

:tlsi) bran puhlislied in Kilkenny; and It Its immediate vicinity, or rathei.^Wtetl, rising from 

' ami tviti ,, 1 Ifphnid.uudof the pro- its banks, the highest summits in Ireland. 'Phe largi'sl 

V(/i, 1] banks. Post. olliee revenue, in 1830, division of the lake, or that portion calUxl the lower 
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lake, occupies an area of about 3,()00 Irish acres ; its cairn Square. The older streets are narrow and frre- 
W. shore is fonned by the mountains of Tomies and guIar;butthomag{stratcshavingobtainedHnactforitn- 
Glenna, respectivQK,ii, 150 and 2,090 ft. above the level of proving the town, about the beginning of the present 
the sea. having fcheir precipitous sides well clothed with century, judicious measures were adopted to carry its 
forest trees ; on the opposite shore is the striking con- objects into effect ; and Kilmarnock is now, on tlie \vli(>]<>, 
trast'of flat Jiand in a ^igh state of cultivation, orna- one of the neatest and best built manufacturing towns iu 
mented by tlj^e fine desniesne of l.ord Keiimare. There Scotland. The streets were lighted with gas in 
are said to be no fewerthau thirty-three islands, many of Among the public buildings are the two parish churches, 
which arc extremely picturos«jue, in the lower lake, one of wnirh, the HighChurch, after the i)ian of St. Mar- 
One of these ishuids, Innisfallen, has been admired by tin’s in London, is surmounted by a tower HO ft. in heij-ht; 
every traveller, Arthur Young says tliut it is the most a third parish church quoad sacray erected in lH3r), in’ 
beautiful spot in the Ignited Kingdom, and perhaps in the (Jothic style of architecture ; the academy ; and the 
Europ<*. It contains about 20 acre.s, is extremely well town-hall, a neat modern building in the centre of the 
wooded, and has every variety of tranquil beauty and town, on an arch over the water of Kilmarnock. I'ln; 
sylvan scenery. On the S. shore of this lake fs the merchants’ society have built a spacious inn, wliich, in 
fine ruin of >Iuckross .Abl)ey, the property of Mr. Her- Pl>>ot of arcliitecture, is an ornament to the town, 
bert. J’his lake is, in some parts, very deep. Hotween There me live bridges over the Kilmarnock within 
Glenna Mountain and Iloss Island, the largest in the the town, and two over the Irvine between KilmariKuk 
lake, the soundings give 42 fatljoms ; and as the sur- and Uiccarton, all substantial structures, 
face of the lake is .about 50 ft, above the level of the In aildition to the tlirce parlsl) churches, one of wliich 
sea, it follows that i^ bojttdm is '202 ft. below that level. is collegiate, there are two chapels belonging to tho 
The middle lake oceuifieit ab<Hit 040 Irish acres ; it lies United As.-ociate Synod ; and the llelief, Carneronians, 
immediately under the Fore or IHirk Mouut.ain, elevated Indopeiulents, and original Seceders liaveeachacii.a- 
al>out 1 ,900 ft. above the level of the sea. The strait which pel. The Itoin. (’atholics, though they amounted, in 
joins the middle and upper hake is about 3 m. in length, 1H3H, to between 000 and 700, have no local priest, but 
having, in m.anyplaces, the appearance of a beautiful river, one from Ayr visits them neriodically. The Uissenters, 
The upper bake contains about 720 Irish acres. It lies in a inclu<iing It. (’atholics, who are almost all Iri.sh, coin- 
hollow, form(,“d by some stupendous mountains, among prise rather more than a third p.irt of thewholecoin- 
which are GurranTual, the highest in Ircband, rising 3,404 miinity. 

ft. above the level of the sea ; so that its scenery is in the Kilmarnock is well furnished with the means of edu- 
liighest degree magnificent and sublime. “ Here,” s.ays cation. 'I'hen* are. in the country part of the parish, 3 
Mr. Wakefield, “ Nature assumes her roughest and most schools, and 3 teachers ; in the town 20 schools ami 28 
terrific attire to astonish the gazing spectator, who, lost teacher.s. Of these seminaries, only 3 are endow ed ; tlie 
amid w'onder and surprise, tliinks he treads enchante<i remainder b< iug private ()r voluntary. The ac.adeniy, 
ground; and while he scarcely knows to which side be erected in 1807 at the joint expense of the landowners 
shall direct Ins attention, can hardly believe tliat the and private contributors, and which is at once a 
scenes he sees around him are not the eff<'«-ts of delusion, p.irish school and a joint-stock estahlisluneut, is an 
or the airy phantoms of the brain, called into inoment.iry etliciont aiul ust ful institution, amply realising the oil- 
existence by the creative powers of a fcrvi«l imagination, jects of its fouml rs. 'rim total number of pupil.s at all 
Here rocks piled u{>oii rocks rise to a towering height ; the .schools in l><3i>, was upwards of 3.0(M) { Ni’w Sfat. /hr., 
there one mountain rears its head iu succession above ft/ jr//>ro), or about a pcvi tith part of the pop. This, too, 
another, ami sometimes a gigantic range seems to over- is exclusive of 21 .Sunday schools, atbMideil hy 1,288 
hang you, forming a scene that may he more easily scholars. 'Fwo of tlie .ahox e schools arc free; oiu' for 
coneeived than described. Such sublime scones can- 1 boys, and one for girls, riiere are several public libraries, 
not be belield hut with a mixed sensation of pleasure [ and gcieutitic and literary associations, three printing 
and awe. and on a contemplative mind they nue-t ; pre.s.sos, and a weekly newspapi r. And it may he worth 
make a deep and lasting imprcs.^ion” (vol. i, p. hfi.). | mentioning that the first edition of J/urns’.s PotMS w:ih 
In other places, however, especially on the F. shores . printed here in ITMl. 

of the lower ami mid<llc lakes, the scenery is of the j I’oor-rates have been introdvK’ed. Tl»e number of 
softest and most agreeable kind, coioisting of finely . paupers, including those who receive eitlicr occasloiiiil 
wooded preniontoi i s, ornanmnted with rivers and seats, or permanent relief, and paujier lunatics (4), is .'ih'l; 
verdant islands, Ac. ; and it !.■» in the contia.<it between , and the gros.s amount of futuls for their relief only l.fj.W. 
the.■^e and wh.atever Is most wild and rugged, that we Kilmarnock has a dispensary, a workhouse, imd a few 
find the great charm of Killarney. ; benevolent a.ssoeiations for charltahie purposes. 

The lakes of Killarney receive the Flesk and .several ; But this town is chiefly eminent as a ulaco of trade 
other streams, their refluent waters being carried off by and manufacture. It seem.s originally to have been dis- 
tlie Lane. 'I’he latter issues from the N. \V. extremity lini uishcd for its manufacturi' of the broad flat woollen 
of tho Lower Lake, and alter pursuing a W'.N.W. cour.se . bonnets, formerly worn by all but the entire Scotch pea- 
fur about 10 m., fali.s into ('astleinainc Harbour, at tho santry; and of .striped night-caps. Tho.so articlc.s, called 
bottom of Dingle Bay. It is well stocked with salmon | “ Kiimarnoik” honm ts and < aps, arc still manufactured 
and white trout, and also with pearl oysters, whence ; to a very considerable extent, as are forage caps for the 
pearls have been repeatedly taken. Were it <iesirable, ; army. 'I'he incorporation of bonnet-makers (exclusive 
It is said that the Lane might, at a small expense, be of other parties), inanufai'tured, in 1831, 18,720 dozen of 
made n.^vigable from the sea to the lake. < Jnff! in's In'- bonnets, of the value of 12,000/.; and the quantity is 
land; Ireland, 4to eU. ; IVimlclt 's Cork, Ac-, estimated to h.tve increased a sixth since. 'I'he carpet 

p. 294., A«’.) manufacture was inlroduced nearly a century ago; 

KILLll’CKANKIK, a celebrated pas.s through the but the value produced, in 1791, w'as only 21,400/.; 
Grjunpian mountains in Scotland, co. Peitfi, about l.'im. whereas, in Is.'lP, including Ibussels, Venetian, Turkey, 
almve Dunkeld. It is alniut 1 m. in length. 'I'he road and Scotcii earja-ts and rugs. Its gross value was 
is cut out of the side of one of tlic contiguous mountains ; estimated at l.'Ki.tKK)/. Five woollen mills in the town 
and below' it at the foot of a high precipice, in the and neighlmurhood engaged in spinning worsted or 
bottom of the ravine, tlie river Garry nashes along over woollen yarii.s for the carjiet factories and l)Onnet- 
rugged rocks, but so shailed with trees a* h.ardly to be; makers, employecl, in 1838, about 200 hands. {Factory 
seen. At the N. extremity of this pass, tfie Hevolu- Returns, I8.'l9.) 'fho manufacture of worsted printed 
tiouary army under Mackav was defeated in Ifis;!, by the shawls is at present the most extensive busine.ss carried 
troops of James 11. under the famous (iraham of (daver- on in Kilmarnock. It was first begun in Scotland in l^-4, 
house. Viscount Duui^e, w ho fell in the moment of at (ireenholm, in this neighbourhood, by Mr. ^^dlldnl 
victoiw'. Hall, an Ingeniou.s and enterprising calico-printer ; ana 

KILMARNOCK, an cininent manufacturing town, «o raj»id!y did it extend, that, during the year ending n**- 

pari, bor., bor. of regality, and jiar. of .Scotland, di.strirt i June, 1831, there were manufactured 1,128,814 
of (hinuirigharn, co. Ayr, on level ground on the N. bank , the value of whicli might Iks about 200,000/. 
of tlie Irvine, and on the small .stream Kilmarnock ■ «/ suprd.) The business affords emplovmwit at i 
or Fenwick, a tributary of the former; 20 m. S.W. moment (1840) to ab»mt 1,400 persons, including wea\crB 
by .S, fJlasgow, and 12 m. N.N.E. Ayr. Pop, of and printers; and tlie value or the shawls annually P ' 
the par. of Kilmarnock, in 1801,8,079, in 18.31,18,093; duced U estimated at about 240,000/. There are extensive 
but the pop. of the pari, bor., which includes the suburb tinncries, and the boot and shoe trade is 4*h8 

of Biccarton, on the E, bank of the river, is at present, j able. About 2,40f)pnirg are made weekly, of 
1840, estimated at al>ovc 20,000. ) are exported. Madilncry Is also produced to a -y' 

The main street, forming part of the high roatl between ' able exfbnt, and there are a number of j79l 

Ayr and Glasgow, is upwards of J m. in length, and is regu- i factures. In the Statistical Account of the paHsn m i < » 

larly built. The houses, generally of freestone (which is the gross annual value of its different /.'.o'cfl/ 

found in great abundance in the immediate vicinity), are estimated at 80,8.50/. ; whereas in the /vm 
erected in a handsome substantial stylo. .Similar remarks Account of the parish, published in above 

are applicable to allpemrxlem portions of the town. Kil- -value of Us leading manufactures ** nbolc 

marnock has recently liecn extended greatly towards the 476,000/. ; and, including inferior weaving 

S. and E.. and in these directions there are many hand- may probably amount to about 560,000/- ! r;iasgoW 
some buddings, pariii nlarly filencairn Street and Glen- of cotton (by liand-loom), In connexion wltb «« 
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market, is carried on to a great extent In Kilmarnock, ai 
in all the towns in the W . of Scotland | chiefly, in this 
iiigtance, by the Irish residents. Tliere ore 4 branch 
banks in the town, and a savings* bank. Coal is abnn- 
dant in the neighbourhood, about 150,000 tons a year 
being exported. The market days are Tuesday and 
Friday. 

Tib port of Kilmarnock is at Troon, on the Ayrshire 
coast, with which it is connected by a rail-road 9^ m. in 
length. This was the first public railway constructed in 
Scotland, the act for its construction liaving passed 
in 1808, though it was not finished till 1812. Horse 
power is used. A branch of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kil- 
niarnork, and Ayr railway, now In the course of being 
constructed, is to communicate with tills town ; so that 
it will soon possess the readiest means of intercourse 
with different sea-ports, and with all the most important 
towns in the W. oi Scotland. 

Kilmarnock was originally a mere appendage of the 
baronial manor of the Boyds, lords of Kilmarnock, at- 
tainted in 1745, who had their seat in the neighbourhood. 
Its first charter as a free bor. of barony was granted by 
James VI. in 1591 ; a second was granted in 1G72. The 
^{elorm Bill erected Kilmarnock into a pari, bor., con- 
1 , .ring on it, along with Renfrew, Port Glasgow, l)utn- 
burton, and Uuthergicn, the privilege of sending a mem. 
to the H.ofC. Constituency of the burgh in 1839-40, 
OO, being equal to the aggregate constituency of the 
otlier burghs. The municipal property of Kilmarnock 
is valued at 7,892/. ; its debts at 3,0/5/. Under the imi- 
nicijial Keform Act it is governed by a provost, 4 bailies, 
a treasurer, and 12 councillors. 

KILUKNNY, a royal and pari, bor., sea-port, and 
par. of Scotland, co. Fife, on the N.F. shore of the 
Frith of Forth, near the mouth of that great testuary, 
*20 m. N.F. Edinburgh, and 9^ m. H. by W. .St. Andrews. 
Its Imrglial privileges einliraco Cellar<ilykes, sometinios 
called Neth(!r Kilrcnny, distant Jin. S.E. Pop. 1,70.5. 
Kilrenny is a place of no Importance ; but ('ellardykcs 
engage.s extensively in the herring and wlialo fishery, 
and is a thriving village. Kilrenny, which was cre- 
ated a royal bor. in 1707, unites with Cupar, St. Andrews, 
and throe small adjacent bors., in sending a mem. 
bor to the H. of Registered electors in 1 839-40, 49. 
Municipal revenue, 44/. 

KILUCSII, a sea-port town of Ireland, S.W. part of 
the CO. (*late, on the innermost extremity of a creek on 
the N. side of the ae.stuary of the Shannon, .37 in. W. 
Limerick, and 20m. E. by N. ftrom Loophead, at the 
mouth of the Shannon. Pop., in 1831, 4,000. It export.s 
consider.ible qiiantitlo.s of corn, meal, and flour: the h«’r- 
riiig lishery is also carried on to some extent : and it has 
a pier, and a patent slip for the repair of vessels. It is a 
crock belonging to the port of Limerick. Its chief build- 
ings aio the par. church, R. ("athollc clianel, Methodist 
meeting house, market-house, custom-nouse, comt- 
hmise, and bridewell. It has a school on the foundation 
of I'.rasmus Smith, and some other .schools. A iiuinor- 


ooui t is belli monthly ; general sessions at Easter and 
Mi( liaoltiias, and petty sessions on Tuesdays. It is a 
ooast-gii.ud and constabulary station. Markets on .Satur- 
day x ; lairs, May 10. and Oct. 12. Post-office revenue, 
I'l 1S3(», 2.-3/. ; In im, 402/. Branches of the Agricul- 
tural ami National Banks were opened in 1835. A mail 
< j)iie.s daily to Ennis. Turf for fuel is brought coast- 
' yv n*^** quanti Jes. 

I'ii* a bor. of barony, market and manu-' 
w -Scotland, co. Stirling, in a valley lOl 

o!k ^"‘'asgow, and 10 m. S.W. by S, Stirling, 
niii.i! \ M.. town is irregularly built. The only 
and parish clmrch, witli a lofty spire, 

have ^^‘^tmging to the Relief. 'The Independents 

hoiisf^ f^dngregation, but no separate meeting- 
woavorfi i *tihabs. are chiefly employed as cottun- 
01 IS..,,,, ^‘^••tiexion with the maVuifacturers of 
uim weavers: it ha.s now 

suklr-mavL'’^^' 1 persons are employed as 

noichbioiM^ stone and coals abound In the 

"itbiu 1 Porth and Ulyda canal passes 

ptosporfiv Af .1 contributes greatly to tlie 

“tectedH Of the pnesidia, or forts, 

doring ^ campaign, several nioul- 

'^3.) 'j'hf.u ”^tvy yet be traced. ( Taciti Aericola, cap. 
urarly in about 2 tn. apart, and built 

AntoniuuR^'^^Ti,"” afterwards occuphNl by the wall 

“*■- '* 

the voiir wn 




the Emperor Antoninus Plus, 
as a protection against the Cale- 


Pmth and (’irUo ‘’^‘'across the isthmus betw«>n the 
•^'Isyth on tho^ passed within five furhmgs of 
gained 111 If name to a great 

^^fquig of Montrl^* vicinity (15th Aug, 1645), by the 
'7 f’dneral Rniinr**^ Covenanters, command^ 

Wo house of T? Livingston (a branch of 

Pdsyth (iGfjn *’[ P ” 'vas created Viscount 


on account of his loyalty during tlio civil 
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wars ; but the title was attainted, and the estates for- 
feited in tho ))erson of the 3d viscount, who joined the 
rebellion In 1715. “ Religious revivals,” as certain fana- 
tical displays recently (1839) got up in various places 
throughout Scotland have been termed, originated at 
Kilsyth, but now (January 1841) they seem to have 
entirely subsided, not merely hero, but every where else. 
{Nimmo's Hist, q/" Stirlin^shirCt edit. 1817; Chahner's 
Caledonia . ) 

KILWINNING, a market and manufacturing town 
and bor. of barony, Scotland, in the district of Cunning- 
ham, co. Ayr, on a rising ground on tlie right bank of 
the Garnock, 3 m. N.N.W. Irvine, and 21 m. S.W. 
Glasgow. Pop., including tlio contigtious Village of 
Byres, in 1801, 1,843 ; in 1839, 2,350, The town consists 
chiefly of one street, hut there are various narrow lanes. 
The modern additions to the town are substantial and 
elegant. Tho only public buildings are the parisli 
church (with a spire) and two dissenting chapels. Eg- 
lintoQ Castle, famous for the tournament held there in 
18.39, is in the immediate vicinity. 'Fhe inhabs. are 
chiefly employed in tlie wea|4fig «f cottons, gau/es, Kc. 
for tlie Paisley and Glasgow manufacturers. Number 
so employed about 600. Lime and coal abound in tho 
district around. The Glasgow and Ayr railway passes 
close to Kilwinning. 

Kilwinning is celebrated for its abbey, founded by 
Hugh de Morevllle, constable of Scotland, in 1140, and 
dedicated to St. Winning. It was, at the Reformation, 
one of the richest in the kingdom. It is said that 
the foreign arcl)itect who built the abbey was the 
first to introduce the craft of Free Masonry into Scot- 
land. The lodge of Kilwinning, as the mother lodge of 
the kingdom, was in the habit of granting charters to 
other lodges, all of which append the word Kilwinning 
to their name : but the institution of the CJrand Lodge 
of Scotland at Edinburgh has nearly super.sedcd tlio 
dignity of Kilwinning as a motlier lodge. Kilwinning is 
the seat of a body of archers, which existed at least as 
early as 1488, and Is still in a llouri.shing condition. (Old 
Slat. Jcc. of Scotland., % Kilwinning ; Keith's Scot. 
Bishops, p. 407. ; C/ia?nhers's Onxetteer.) 

K I N C A R 1 ) 1 N E S H 1 H E , o r 1 T 1 1 *: M E A R N S , a m a r i t . 
eo. of Scotland, liaving N. the co. of Aberdeen, from 
which it is for the most part sejiarated by tho Dee and 
Avon, K. the German Ocean, by wliich it is bordered for 
above 30 m., and S. and W. Forfar. It is of a triangular 
sliape. Area, 244,180 acres, of which 1,280 are water. 
The Grampian mountains occupy the western, central, 
and most of the northern parts of the county, extending 
from Battock-hill, 2,611 ft. liigh, on its W. confines, to 
Stonehaven on the E. coast. The arable land consists 
principally of the district denominated the How of the 
Mcarns, being a portion of Strathmore, or a eontimuition 
of the Huiv if Angus, extending from Strathcathi o and 
Marykirk to within a few miles of Stonehaven. It com- 
prises about 50,000 acres of comparatively low, fertile, 
and well cultivated land, with many thriving plantations. 
On the E., the How is divided by a range of low hills 
which .separate it from what is called the Coast district, 
eoiitaining about <i8,(KK) acre's, about a half of which is 
ill a high state of cultivation. There i.s also a narrow' 
glen or district of arable land along the Dee. Property 
in a few hands. Arable farms of all sizes, many small ; 
some from 400 to .5(K) acres, and the proportion of small 
farms deereasing. Hill pastures let in immense tracts. 
Improvements began in this county about tho middle of 
last century, and have been carried on since the close of 
the Amerlean war, and especially during the last dozen 
years, with great spirit and extraordinary success. Com- 
modious fann-houseg have been ert'ctcd, and new and 
level roads eonstructe<l in districts where formerly 
there were ofty wretched footpaths. The following 
statements, extracted from the notice of the jiarish of 
Fettorcairii in this county, in the New Statistical Account 
of Scotland, comparing Its present state with its state 
w’hen the old statistical aceounUwas published about 
half a century ago, may, with little modification, be ap- 
plied to the entire county. “ The improvements iu thi.s 
parish, either lH*gun or completed, since the last statis- 
tical account was published, have l^en of great extent. 
Much waste ground has lieeu reclaimed, and converted 
into productive arable land. Extensive plantation^ b:u e 
Ihk'u formed, which are now, genenilly, in a thriving 
state, and adding to the shelter of the fields, tho beauty 
of the landscape, the resources of the proprietors, and 
tho l>enefit of the neighbourhood. Bettor accommoda- 
tions in the dwelling-houses, farm-steadings, and en- 
closures, have been provided. By means of extensive 
and judicious draining, tho salubrity of the atmosphere 
h,as been improved, the state of disease has been altered, 
and the health of fhe people promoted. By the intro- 
duction of thrashing-mills^fand othej^sefiil inventions, 
agrUmltural labour has been greatly <fRiinished. By the 
formation of so many new roads, internal communication 
and access to markets have been very much facilitated. 
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EnlargOil means of Intellectual, moral, and religious Im- the W. by the Shannon, and on the S. by the Litlh 
provoment, have been called into operation ; and it Is to Brosnn, while it Is intersected by the Greater Brosna an< 
be hopetl that the habits, manners, and enjoyments of the Grand Canal. It is divided inb) 11 latronies and r>\ 
the people have, in some measure, kept pace with the pars., and returns *2 mems. to the H. of C., both for tin 
increa.se. of these advantages.” (P. 1*27.) Average rent co. Kegistered electors, in 1838-39, 1,449. In IH.'U, 
of land in 1810. Gs. 8rf. an acre. Tame is the only mineral King's County had ‘24, 2^; inhab. houses ; '2(J,072 families ; 
of any importance. The manufacture of the beautifully and 144,225 inliab., of whom 71,287 were males, aiul 
jointed and painted wooden snuff-boxes, now in very 72.908 females. • 

general demand, originated at I.^aureneekirk, in this KlN^CiS'rON-ON-THAMES, a bor., market town, 
co., about 1790 ; but Cumnock and INIauchline, in Ayr- and par. of England, co. Surrey, loc. sit. in bund, of its 
shire, have become the principal seats ot the manufacture, own name, but with sejjarate jurisdiction, on the S. or 
Principal rivers. Dee, N. Esk, Bervie, Dye, itc., on right bank of the 'rhaines, 1*2 tn. S.W. London. Pop. ot 
some of which are consklerablo- salmon fisheries. It the par. in ls‘31 («‘Xi . Ham and Hook), .5, ‘WO ; and wiili 
contains 19 parishes, and one royal hor., Inverbervie, the hamlet of Hampton wiek (which is included witliin 
which i.s quite inconsiderable. It sends I mem. to the the new boundary of the mun. bor.), 7,45*2. ” The town 
H. of C. for the county, and Inverbervie joins with Mon- extends from N. to S. about ^ m. along the Thames, 
trose, Arhroath, and other bors., in returning a Joeni. ero.ssed lu're by an elegant stone bridge of r> arches, 
Registered electors iVw county, in 1 h 39-4(», 914. In 1 h 3I, opened in IM28, and rather more than a ^ m, from K. to 
Kincardine had fi.*27*2 inhab. houses, 7,136 families, and W. Nearly contiimous lines of houses, however, diverge 
31,431 individuals, of whom 15,016 were males, and 16,415. from the body of the town along the two principal high 
female.s. Valued rent, 74,9122. Sc»deh ; annual value of roads towanls I.ondon, almost to the bottom of Kingston 
real property in 1815, 94,8162. Hill, and on tlu‘ road to Portsinoutb as far as the par. 

KINCARDINE, a sea-port town of Scotl.and, in a boundary, I ‘ m. froitj the town. On tin* oi>posite side of 
detached part r)f the CO. Perth, par. t)f Tulliallau, on the the river is H.unpton-wiek, which maybefairlycon- 
N. side of the Frith of Forth, ‘21 ni.W. N.W. Edinburgh, sideretl to eonstilute a part of Kingston, though flu- 
Pop. of par., in 1831,3,550; of t<kvn, about 3,0(X). The communication has recently been much lessened b> a 
streets arc mostly narrow', irregidar, ami dirty ; hut the toll levied on all pas.sengers cros.sing ttie new bridge.” 
houses are good, especially those in the newer parts of tlu‘ (Mun. Hound. Urn) 'J'he town is well pavf'd and 
town. It has a good quay and harbour, and n good road- lighted w ith g;i». The streets are narrow and irregid.ir ; 
stc;ul, affording convenient auch<»rage for vessels of large hut then- is a .sj>acious market place, in which Is the 
burden. Ship-building is carried on to a eousiderahle town hall, er« et<'tl in the reign of .Tames I., contain- 
extent. and the town has an extensive coasting trade, ing sojm- eurimis inetnres and ear\ing.s of high anti- 
Tho parish church is at 'I'ulliallan, but there is a dissent- (juity. 'I ho Ja-nt a.ssi/a'.s for tin? eo., wiiich w en* foi rm rly 
ing me«*ting-housc in the town. The <lif!crent partie.s in held in it, have bee)) for .'•ojr.e years transO’ri ed tn a 
the town to wiium vessels l>elong hav<> formed them- neighhouring liriek edifice built for the purpose; aihl 
selves into a Kincardine Mutual Assuraneo Company, att.udied to it is a small gaol, used for th(' temporaiy 
the value of the property so insured being at present accommodation of pri-som-rs. The church is luge, hn’t 
(1840) estimated at 70,000/. Tlu?reare two br.Tueh hanks plain, with a low .siju.-ire tower, and appears to have htcn 
in the town; and a regular ferry is cstahlislad w iili the ereeti'd at iliffereot period.'*, eonuneiieing with the reigti 
opjiO'ite side of the river. of Richard 11. : the living is a vicarage, in patronage nl 

KING HORN, a royal and pari, bor., sea-port, and par. King’s College, Cambridge. There are plai es of wer. 
of Scotland, eo. Fife, on an eminence, overhanging a sliip for .several denominations of Dissenters. It lias 
small bay, on the N. banks of the Frith ol Forth, 9 m. N. a grammar school, tonndi'd in 1.560, furnishing in- 
hy K, E'dinhurgh. and 3 m. S.W. Kirkeahly. Pop. of stiuetion to hetwi-en .50 and 10 hoys; a hoys' and gii Is* 
bivr. in 1S.U.I.()10; of bor. and par., *2..''79. 'I'lietown national scluad, supported by subscriptions; an ahi *. 
was, not long since, one of th.e most irregularly Iruilt In house for 6 aged men and as many women ; and a dl^'- 
.Seotland ; biit it has of late undergom' many Improve- pt nsaty. 

merits in this respect, and nio>t of the older houst-s King.'*ton is not a place of much trade. (''on.sidrr.iMe 
(which had two il, its or stories, w uh out.side stairs facing hirsiness is rlom* in making, there being 15 inakin,'.- 
the street I have been .super'«eded l)y more nmdern and houses in or ixoir the town ; ami there are also soini' 11, rc 
better buildings*. 'I'he onlv pvtblic (rdiltces ate the j.ar, and oil mills : but most of tin* tow n.speople are (h'pend. ml 
church, a diss. ntiug chajiel, a town-liall, gad. and a on their ridail dealings with the ireighbuuring gentry. A 
handsome sefmol -hous<? recently erected by siu.seription. large and well attendeii corn market is held every Satin* 

1 i!ty poor cliildren are educated gratuio trsly on the day ; attd the fairs are on Tlnrrsday, Friday, and Saturn, \y 
liequest of the late Mr. Philp of Kirkcahiy, ;'.ttd ate in Whitsirri week, Aug. 2., 3,, and 4., and Nov. 13., lor 
clothcvl, and providevl with books and other school hot se.s, (<»y peillary, Ac. 

Utensils. There are sev«'ral subscription librarie.s. 'J'fie Kingston, first incorporated by King John in 1190, .'iiiil 
cit'ef branch of industry is flax-sjunnnig ; tliree flax chartered by many sub.si quent monarehs, has been 
mills, driven by steam, employing ‘ 2 '>b hands. In ad- governed since the passing of the Municipal Retoi'i" 
dition to lliese, about 1.50 individuals are employed in Act by a recorder, 6 aldi'rmen, and 18 councillors; tlic 
tlie weaving of different linen fabrics. A few persons bor. being divided into 3 wards. Corporation rev. in 
engage in tishing. The Inirbour is bad, and scarcely any I8.3‘», about 3,()00/. ; but of this ‘2,466/. arose from the sale 
uliipping i.i ever seen in if. Pettycur, about a mile W , of property. Rental of houses rated within the her. t 
is a Ir ‘ter harbour ; hut its chief business is derived from 1*2,571/. Members were sent by it to the 11. ol F. m 
it.s being one of the si-ats of the ferry across the Frith of the reigns <d Edward I. and II. ; but the burgesses wen* 
Forth to Leith and Newhavi n. relieved from the burden on petition, and the Iran- 

Kinghoni lays elaiin to great antiquity: it is certain chi.se ha.s not since been renewed. Homan coins, urns, 
that it wa.s created a royal l»or. as early as the l.Jth cen- and otimr antiquities, that have been dug uji in 
tary. It was originaliy a roy.d residence, but lost that siderable iju uitities, prove Kingston to have been inliii- 
dignity on the death of Alex. III., who was killed (1‘2 h 5) bited liy liiose early lonqiiorors of Britain. It receivcil 
bv falling over a rugged and loky eniineiire atioiit a mile its name, Hni^'a-fou'n (its more ancient appellation 
W. of the tow n. Kitighurn unites w ith Hurntisland, being .T/oy-e-./tov/) from its having been the re.sideiirc o* 
Itysart, and Kirkcaldy, in si nding 1 n eft., to the H. ol our .Saxiui lUunareh.s. eight of whom were crowned liens 
C. Regi.stered \ oters in 1839-10, 40. { Bound. H< lu7'7is ; .somi* in the mai kel-filaee, and others in a very am iea 

Factory llriui iis ; BcautiOf o/ Scolland ; Sthbald's Ui^t. chapel once aftaeheil to the church, but now 
oj Fife.) A general l onni il was held here by Egbert in ki . anj 

KING’S COUNTY, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. attemled by Hie chief jireJates and nobility of the rea n ^ 
T.ein.ster, having N. VN estmeatli, E. Kildare, S. Tippe- Tlie town continued duritig sev?*ral cetituries ' 
rary and Queen’s County, and W. Roscommon, Gal- place of high consideration, and in royal favour. I ./ 
way, and Tipperary. Area, 5*2S, 166 acres, A portion of son's Fnrtrorus o/ J.ondun, art. Kinfistun j Mtm. B ‘un 
the bog of Allen covers a very considerable tract io Report^ S^c.) .i, i rifv 

tiie more northerly p.'irts of thi.s co., while on the s. it KlNGS'TfTN, the largest and most commcrcia 
l.i! partially encumbered with ramifications of the Devil’s of Jamali a, though not the rap. of the isb; 

Bit and Sliebhbloom mountains. Dn the whole, the un- coast, on the N. .side of a flue harimur, treof 

improved bog and mountain are supposed to occupy of an alluvial plain surrounded by an \v. 

133,349 acres, of which, however, the tar greater portion mountains. Lat. .56' 6*" N-, long,’ 76° uj 
belongs to tlie lv)g. Soil of an average di-gree of fer- I'op. loosely estimated at 35,000 ; but no acciuate 
tllity. Estates mostly very large. Tillage fauns small, has ever been taken, and this *‘»Gniatc is probably 
but gome of lliose devoted to grazing are very extensive, gerate^^^ It is built on ground gently shelving to u . 
Subtenancy is less common liere than in most parts of of the sea, imd w as originally comprl,sed | 

Ireland ; but its rural economy is, notwilhstantling, but space, 1 m. in leiipth, by^tn. in breadth, but It nas 
little different from that of the surrounding cos. {See years extended ( mnsideiably beyond these j^'j^aight, 
Kiloakk, MtA'rii, Ac.) Av 0 rage rent of land 1'2 .t, an 'J'he streids in Eower Kingston are ^ peiv 

acre, .Silver haiwfc#?en found at Kdenderry, but, if we crossing each other at right angles, like those ot 

except limestone, it has no minerals of any real import- I town of Edinburgh ; the houses 1” * 

anee ; manufactures ran hardly be said to exist. Its j high, with verandahs aliove and below. ' '’f, 

chief town is Birr or J'ar son.-.t(»wn, It is hounded on j ehurelies, an l-kiglish and a Presbyterian, botn 
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sJnu'turcs, especially the former, which is built on an 
vlfVRted spot overlooking the city. Kingston has several 
»liss<Miting chapels, two synagogues, an hospital founded 
III 177d, numerous other charitable institutions, a free 
!.( hool cstablishe*! in 1721), with an endowment of 1,500/. a 
year, a w'orkhotise and house of correction, connnerclal 
subscription rooms, an athenannn, a society of agriculture, 
arts, and sciences, a savings’ bank, and a theatre. 

I'lie mountain chain forming the boundary of the 
plain on which Kingston stands, terminates to the K. in 
a i^arrow ridge, whence a long narrow tongue of land 
t-xtciids to Port Koyal, forming the S. boundary of 
KiniCHtou harbour, a land-locked basin, In which ships of 
the hugest burden may anchor In perh‘<‘t security. It 
is .>.trungly fortified. Its entrance, lietwcen Port Itoyal 
on the E., at the extremity of the tongue of land al- 
KMily noticed, and the opposite coast, is defended by Fort 
Cliailes, near Port Royal, on tlie one hand, and by the 
Apiistles’ Rattatjy', Fort Henderson, ami h'ort Augustus, 
on the ftther. The deptli of water in theeentrf‘ofthe ehan- 
iK'l leading to the harbour is, where sliallowc st, t lathoms, 
and in the liarbour itsidf it varies from (> to 10 fatlioms. 
Ah nit m. N. of Kingston is I'p-Park ( amp, the only 
.iveniineiit barracks in the isl.nid, rmisisting of two 
hmg and paralhd lines of bu'hlings, two storii's liigli, 
(leenp} ing, together witli the paradi; ground, Ne.. between 
‘.'MU and 500 acres. Not far from this .station is flie 
■ Ailiniral’s Pen,” tlie f<irmer icsideiiee of the naval 
< 'iiiimamlrr-in-ehief, but which has been ahaiidoned for 
se\eral years. Stoney-hill garrison is almul 7 «u. N. 
l\iiig>lon. at an ebwation of about ‘2,()(i0 ft. above tlie 


Kingston engrossc.s by far the larg(‘'.t portion of the 
traih' of the island. In' IS.tO, tin* value of tin- imports 
aiunniited to 430,224/. , of wliieh products of the value of 
Idli.svg/. w ere from fireat Rritain ; 1 lO.Ooo/. (Voin Rritish 
eol ini('>; 137,307/. from the U. State.? ; .and H2,020/. from 
other foreign countries. 'Jdie value of tlie eN|)orts during 
the ‘..'uiie year amounted to 717,410/. ; of wliieh, products 
'.M)r;h 307,21'/. Were shippeil fordreat Hritaiu; H,00()/. 
for liritish colonies; 21,H23/. for tlie U. States; and 
3ho,:ioi/. for foreign countries. 'Phe staple article of 
export is, of eonrse, sugar, of wliicli the shipments 
amounted, in tlie course of the above year, to 5 ,h.'V; bluls., 
cwts. ; and those of rum to 2,4o4 pus., 2X2,210 
galls. During the same year, Kio ships, of the burden of 
*i 7 . 2 V) tons, enten'd ; and 420 sliips, of the liurden of 
a),'! 1 tons, cleared out. 


I'lie corporation of Kingston consists of a mayor, 12 
ahlcnneti, and 12 cmnnion-councilmcn. Corporation 
nacime. about 33, 4(K)/.-a year, d'he town was founded 
ill lO'.r.l, in eonseiiuenco of the destruction of Port Royal 
by an eartlujuake ; but it was not incorporated till 1H()2. 
( Oo/onVa Almanack ; Enctjcl. Americana j and I’ar- 
liiiiHnitnry Papers. ) 

KiN(isi()N, in Dpper Canada. See Touonto. 

KINROSS, a small inland oo. of Scotland, on the W. 
cuiifiiics of I'ife, being entirely surrounded by the latter 
CO. and that of Perth. Area, r>0,.5b() acres, of which 
l.Hfi are water, consisting princinally of Loehlevon. (See 
next article.) Surface varied : in the lower district, to 
the N. and W. of the lake, the soil is clayey, sandy, and 
ni'iiliT.itely fertile; but in the upper districts it is mo.stly 
'ii'idrisli, mossy, and unproductive. Agriculture a good 
'I' al iinproveil ; but it ’abours under great di.>a<lvau- 
•a'-'es Iroin the hackwardiic.ss of the climate. Property 
niiu'h subdivided, being mostly occupied by resident jiro- 
pm toi ', holdinjj of the estate of Kinross uuder payment 
a f'Mi or (|uit rent. The mauuracture.s .are ol little 
"np'irtmice ; and though it lias limestone and freestone 
hnarrii s, it has no coal. Average rent of land, in ixK), 
■ uW. an acre. Kinross and Milnathort are Ibe only 
It is divided into seven p.arishc.s, and is united 
/ ' ' '‘V’^''^‘‘'*tiau and certain parishes in the S.W. part 
’ I *'rtli ill returning a mem. to the II. of (^ Registered 
, i'"- in In:)9-4U, r; 3. In l«31, Kinross 

'“i I , '21 mb il). houses, 2,0P.» families, and I»,()72 inhab.. 
Were males, and 4,5.')3 females. Valued 
Isr,’ -K*' ; annual value of real property in 

of upVa’^-^’- nnirket town of Scotland, co. Kinross, 
I ochi' * ’ "* ‘t’' open v.ilc on the W. shore of 

ai il p 'Ti”’ I’n' liigh road between F.dinbnrgh 

In I- P V.*' 'V- Py Fdinhurgh, and 13/. m. S. 

uhi,.|, fi”' town and iiar. in IH31, 2,(i27 ; of 

of 1 m-i-i had 2,200. The town formerly con.sistcd 

Il ' /'i tortuous lane.s, but the main street, 

wide iiui •■nHd, of comparatively recent erection, is 

though not entirfly straight. 
;iii(l ,,f I, of the town are irregular, narrow, 
bie ii ir ''‘■"'■'■il'lion. 'I'he public buildings arc 

‘‘i'gaiit sfil!'? th(? (iotidc style, an 

P'lhli,. ir i,,! ‘ f'f’- hall, which also contains the 

I'l coiiin.'.j’ in 182(J ; and two places of worsldp 
‘>f th,. Associate Synod. On the margin 

^ihiuss linn 1 *'”hriedlale vicinity of the town, is 
sf'i built on the site of an ancient castle, long 


the residence of the earls of Morton, by Sir William 
Bruce, architect to Charles II., and now the seat of tlie 
feudal superior of the burgh (Sir Graham Montgomery). 
This mansion was originally intended for the residence 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James VII. of Scotland, 
in the event of his being prevented by the Exclusion Rill 
from 8uec»*eding tti his brother. (AVf/' Stnt. Acc. of Scut.- 
land, \ Kinross, p. !>.) Gas was introduced into the 
burgh in the gas work.s being placed about a mile 

N. of the town, at an cvpial d.islanco from it and the 
neighbouring village of Milnathort. Of the whole in- 
hal). of the par., 1,240, or le.ss than a iialf, belong to the 
Ii).stab. ehureh ; the rest are dissenters. (Jb. p. 22.) 

Kinross, inehuiing the town and par., lias no fewer 
tlnin twelve seliools, of wliieh one only is endowed, and 
four are taught by females: In 1M3H, ratlier more than 
the seventh part of the pop. were at schu«)l. ( //i. p. 24. ) 
There are two public libraries, three juvenile libraries of 
a religious kind, and a public reading room. 

Kinross w'as famous of old for its cutlery; aflorward-s 
for the manufacture of Silesia linen. Rut both these 
h.'ive cea.sed. Cotton weaving, in connection with Glas- 
gow, and more recently the manufacture of tartan 
shawls, [ilaiding, and such like articles, are now the 
priiici|)al employments. Dain.'v^k weaving, for the Dnn- 
b'riiiline nianutaeturers, has also been introduced. 'I’liere 
were, in 1830, 334 cotton weavers, *48 weavers of tartan 
shawls, &e., and 14 of damask : total, 31Kj. A mill for 
eariling and spinning wool, in conneetion with the tartan 
mannfa'dure, was opened, in 1838, at West Tillyochie, 
3 m. from Kinross. There are four annual fairs, chiefly 
for cattle. h*dd at Kinross; and it has a branch bank 
of the British Linen Company. 

Loelileven, on tin* banks of which the town is built, 
has of l.ite been subjeetod to a considerable drainage. 
Its circuit is 12 m., being three less than formerly ; and 
i its mean depth has been reduced from 181 to 14 ft. Its 
! fishery, wliieh opens on 1st .Ian., aiui closes on l.st Sept., 

1 yhdds a ye.irly rent of 204/. Notwithsf.mdiug its dimi- 
i iiished size, I.oehleven is still a very lino slieel uf water. 

I It contains three i.slands, of which two are important; 
St, Serf’s, on the E., on wliieh arc the ruins of a priory 
I'ldonging to the canon regulars of St. Augustine ; and 
the Castle Isle, on theW., so named from its castle, once a 
royal residence, and in whieli, as every body knows, 
Qtmen Mary was conflned from Kith June, 1507, to 2d .May, 
1508. During her imprisonment lierc she was forced 
to sign an instrument resigning the crown to lier infant 
son. The battle of I.angside, wliieh decided her fate in 
Scotland, took jilaee on the 13th May, only eleven days 
after her escape from Loidileven. Andrew Wintsun, 
author of the Crony kit of Scotland, was prior of the 
monastery of St. Serf. Mit hael Bruce, the ]ioet, who 
died in 1707, In tlu? 21st year of his age, was born In 
Kinneswooil, on tlu; N.E. shore of Lochlcven, and re- 
ceived the principal part of his education in Kinross. 

'I'he bor. of Kinross lias no public projicrty ; but tlie 
inhab. have, since 1742, had recourse to a voluntary 
assessment, varying from 20/. to 25/. a year, for municipal 
I»urpeses; tliis fund is placed under the management of 
a board or eummittee, consisting of a dozen members 
I'liosen annually at a jiublic meeting held for the pur. 
pose; tims constituting a species of municipal govern- 
ment. 

KINSAI.K, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of Ireland, 
CO. Cork, on the E. side of tlie Randon, a little way above 
its mouth in St. George’s Channel, 14 m. S. Cork, and 7 
m. N. frum the lighthouse on the Old Ifead of Kin- 
sale, which last is in lat. 51‘^3(/45" N., long. 8^32' Ki" 
W. Fop. of pari, b ir., in 1831, It is mostly built 

along the water’s edge, but extends in parts up a pretty 
sleep hill, Jo that m.any of Its streets are of inconvenient 
aci’csfi ; tliry are generally also narrow and dirty; the 
houses liavc for the most part an antiipiatcd appearance, 
and some of them are said to bo built in tlie Sjianish 
fashion. The harbour is excellent. 'Pliere are 12 feid 
water over the bar at the rive’s mouth at low ebb ; and 
at the anchorage witliin the uar, oil (’ove, there are 4 
or 5 fathoms water witliin half a cable’s lengtli of the 
shore, and largo vessels may lie close to the town. It 
was formerly strongly fortifled ; and Fort Charles, on the 
E. side the river, Ts now converted into a barrack. It 
has an ancient par. church, a modern and handsome 
R. Catholic chapel, another R. Catholic chapel attached 
to a convent, and two Methodist meeting-houses ; with 
a suite of assembly rooms, a town-hall, pri.son, fever hos- 
lutal, and dispensary. Exclusive of Fort Charles, there 
Is another extensive barrack adjoining tlie town. Here 
Is an endowed scliool, founded in 1767 ; it has also charity 
schools for R. Catholics and Protestants, Sunday schools, 
k'tc. ’I’he corporation, which claims to be sucn by pre- 
scription, conflrmed by several charters, consisted of a 
sovereign and an unlimited number of burgesstxs and 
freemen ; but no person was entitled to ids freedom dc 
Jure, tliks being a matter of grace and favour in the hands 
of the council, consisting of the sovereign, burgesses, and 
common speaker. Previou!.l> v j ;he union, Kuwale re. 
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turned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. ; and it haa since 
returned I m. to the imperial H. of C., who, down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, was elected by the sovereign, 
burgesses, and freemen. The village of Scilly, contiguous 
to the town, is comprised within tlie limits of the present 
pari, bor, which includes a space of 27 J acres, and had, 
in 1838-39, 274 registered electors.' Corporation revenue 
about 5507. a year. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of its port, and its fine 
river, which is navigable for a considerable way above 
the town, the trade of Kinsale is but trifling, the value of 
its eximrts in Isa.*) not having exceeded 13,479/. It is, 
consequently, in a depressed condition ; and is one of the 
few Irish towns in which the post-office revenue declined 
lietween 1830 and 183(3. There is a brewery in the 
town, and some flour mills in the vicinity. 

The principal dependence of the town is on its fisheries, 
which supply Cork and the surrounding country. Every 
kind of fish is taken ; and the sale.s of fresh fish are said 
occasionally to average 500/. per week. Tlie fishermen 
are esteemed the mo.st skilful of any in Ireland; and, 
being well acquainted with the coasts, they are good 
pilots, which obtained for tliem an exemption from im- 
pressment during the late war. Th<-y generally fish in 
good sea boats of from 15 to 20 tons, calletl hookers, and 
earn from 9s. to lis. per week ; several boats are also 
employed in the lobster fishery. Oysters of a large si/e 
were formerly abundant, but are said to be decn asing, 
from the want of a judicious and properly enforced 
code of fishery regulations. The luimlxjr of bo.ats, 
including those of the neighbouring inlet of Courtmac- 
skerry, w'ere, in 1836 — 
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In the summer season Kinsale is resorted to by sea- 
bathers. 

Kinsale is a place of some note in Irish history. It 
was taken in 1601 by a .Spanish armament, but was re- 
taken during the same year. James II. landed here in 
March, 16.89; but it was taken by the troops of William 
III., under the Earl, afterwards Duke of Marlborcmgh, 
in the following year. It had formerly a royal dock- 
yard ; and during the late war the harbour was a good 
deal resort<*d to by king’s ships, {Railway, Fi.s/irry, 
Boundary, SfC. Reports.) 

KINTORE, a r<.yal and pari. bor. and market town 
of Scotland, co. Al)erdeen, on the lino of road from 
Aberdeen to Inverness, 11 m N.W. Aberdeen, and 3 m. 
S.E, by S, Invernry. I*op., in 18.H, 402. It is an unim- 
portant place, 'I've Aberdeenshire (^inal passes it on 
the W. The bor. lays claim to great antiejnity: its 
earliest oxbuit charter U dated irH)6, confirming others 
©folder date. 

Ki'.itore gives the title of earl to a branch of the ancient 
family of Keith, descended, in the 17th century, from a 
younger son of the sixth carl Marischal. It unites with 
Elgin, Banff, Cullen, Inverury, and i’eterhead, in senditig 
1 mem, to the II. of C. Registered voters in 1839-40, 36. 
(Roundnry Returns { Beauties (\f Seotland.) 

KlRB Y-MO()R.SlDE, a market town and par. of 
England, N, riding co, York, wap. Ryedalc, on the 
Dove, an affluent of the Derwent, 22 m. N. by E. York, 
and 192 m. N. by W. London, Area of par., comprising 
fis’e tow nships, 13,700 acres. Pop. of township in 18.31, 
1,802. The town, which is very small, stands on the S. 
side of the N. York moors, and is nearly encompassed by 
steep hills. The parish church, in a romantic situation, 
is about I m. distant, and the living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of the Lord Chancellor. There are places of worship 
also for Calvinistic and Wesleyan MctlKnlists, an«l for 
the Society of Friends. The river turns several corn- 
mills ; limestone Is dug ii^gthe neighbourhood ; and the 
malting trade is carried on, the surrounding district lieing 
very productive of grain. Its only historical celebrity is 
owing to the fact that George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the profligate favourite of Charles II. fa part of 
whose estates lay here), retired tfiUher after hi.s disgrace 
at court, and ended his days in seclusion and poverty. 
Markets on Wednesday ; cattle and horse fairs, Whit- 
Wednesday and .Sept IS. 

KIRGHLS (STEPPE OF THEl, a country of W. 
Asia, In the N. part of Independent Turke.stan, between 
the 44th and .'S5th parallels N. lat., and .53'^ and 82*^ E. 
long. ; bounded N. by the Oul, a trib. of the Tobol, and a 
line of forts connecting Zverenogolovsk, Petropaw lovsk, 
and Omsk ; -E. by the Irtish and the Chinese stations, 
extending 8. as far as the 42d parallel ; S. by the khan.ates 
of Kokan, Bokhara, and Khiva ; arul W. by the Oural 
and the Caspian Sea. length, about 1,400 m. ; breadth, 
I.RK) ; probable area, i,.'>33,(KjO sq. m. Pop. of the tliree 
honlcs composing the Klrghis nation, 2.3(X».noo. Accord- 
ing to M. Alexis deLcvchiae, from whose al*le work, La 


KIRGHIS (STEPPE OF THE). 

Description des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghia-Kazaks^ 
lately published, we are enabled to give many interesting 
detaflg respecting this nomadic people, who, till now, 
have been comparatively unknown. The Kirghis steppe 
is not, as hitherto generally supposed, a mere flat and 
unvaried plain, but is intersected by numerous mountain 
ridges, and even in its more level parts is covered with 
round hillocks, causing considerable undulations on the 
surface. Offsets of the Oural range occupy a large 
amount of surface in the W. and N.W. parts of the 
steppe. The W. continuations of the Altai range run in 
very irregular ridges close to the Chinese frontier, and 
finally connect themselves about the 42d parallel with 
the W. part of the Muz-tagh, or Thian-chan range. It 
would be difficult to reduce the ridges in the centre of 
the steppe to any system ; but the principal are all N. 
of the 48th deg. of N. lat. The Kara-taou mountains 
separate the Kirghis steppe southward from the khanate of 
Khokan. The geological constituents dnd mineral riches 
of these mountains arc little understood ; the central 
masses appear to consist of granite, gneiss, serpentine 
quartz, &c. on which are superimposed silicious and 
clay-slate, blue limestone, coal strata, with various se- 
condary and other rocks. Lead, copper, and iron, with 
a .smallquautity of silver, are found in these mountains, 
but the present state of the country makes mining w holly 
impossible. 

The waters of the Kirghis steppe comprise, be-sides 
the two land-locked seas, the Caspian and the Aral 
(which see), a <‘onsiderable number of lakes and rivers. 
Among the former (most of which are s.alt), the largest 
arc the Baikal (115 m. long), Islk (90 m. by.lOni.) in 
the S.E. angle of the steppe, the Kourdalgiane, 'I'cnis, 
'I'eliagli, Oubagan Denghis, and AlksakcUBarhi Likes, 
with m.iny others of snuiller extent. The chief rivers 
are, 1. the Sir- Daria (anc. Jaxartes ?) ri.sing in the 
Miiz-tagb. about lat. 41^ N. and long. 76^ K., having a 
course S.W. to Kokan, and thence N.W. through tlie 
sandy plains of Kisil-koum and Kara-konm into the sea 
of Aral, its entire length somewhat exceeding MOO ni. ; 
and, 2. the Irtish, rising in Chinese Turkestan on the \V. 
side of the fin al Altai, entering the steppe in tlie I'.ith 
par., forming its E. boundary up to 55'^ N., and receiving 
on its W. banks the Ichim, the Tobol, and other tribu- 
taries. which intersect with their streams the entire N. 
lialf of the st<‘pf>e. Numerous smalhT rivers fall into 
tlie different lakes, and many others are .almost unknown 
to Europemis. 

Theelimat(‘ is remarkable for its extremes of heat and 
cold. In the middle and little hordes, that is, in tiie N. 
and N.W. parts of tho steppe, the therm, often falls to 
20'^ and sometimes 30^ Ih.*1ow freezing point ( Reauin.). 
The rivers aiul plains are covered witii ice, and the hills 
with a thick coating of snow ; while strong winds from 
the N.E. increase the intensity of the cold, and hurri- 
canes, called bournnas, often uproot forest trees, aiul 
c.aitry away both man and beast, causing dreadful, ami 
often irremediable, destruction. {Levchine, p. 5.) In 
summer, on the contrary, the temp, often rises to 30'^ 
Reauin. (112^ Falir.) in tlie shade; the oppressivenes^of 
the heat is much increased also by the sandy nature of 
tlie soil, and the paucity of rivers and forests over so vast 
an extent of country. This great variability of temp., 
h»>wever, .and the rapid transition from one extreme to 
the other, are said not to be so prejudicial to the health 
either of natives or travellers as might have hmn ex- 
pected : .agues, indeed, and fevers, are common in the 
marshy districts ; but, generally speaking, the people are 
robust and long-lived. Rain is very rare, even on the 
mountain sides : dews refresh the soil in some parts, but 
by far the largest imrtion of the surface is drier! up, and 
rmnlercd useless ; by the entire absence of atmospheric 
moLstnre. Trees .'ind shrubs are only found on the hanks 
of rivers, and at the foot of the mountains near the Rus- 
sian frontier, where the soil Is the most capable of cul- 
tivation : the principal are elms, puidars, willows, wnu 
plum, jun!per, and liquorice trees, (the latter very abun- 
dant, and their produce forming a principal article ni 
trade,) wormwood, alkanet, tragacanth, various 
euphorbia, anemonics, camomile, asparagus, garlic an 
onions, horse-radish, wild oats, rye, &c. V 

grass generally covers the plains, on which ' 

sola plant grows in great perfection. Agriculture, a- 
branch of mdustry, cannot be said to exist, borne 
almut the rivers is roughly tilled, for the oj 

raising millet, rye, and haricy ; but the pursuit, J 
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by the Karakalpaks, S. of the Sir-Daria, is ^ 

spised, being only followed by the poorest c*/}**^*’ ion 
then chlefl^y women- The wild animids of this g 
comprise the wolf, wild b^iar, fox, Cossack dog, wu g * 
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and hare, all of which roam in great numbers ove 
part of the steppe: tho Imr, buffalo, antelop, 
horse, beaver, and water-rat, are plentiful in st . 
rlcts ; and there are likewise tigers, lynxes, an ^ 
varieties of the cat tribe, in the S. Among the 0 . 

lie mentioned the eagle, falcon, .mailer 

stork, heron, goose, and pheasant, with many 
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hirds. The lakes and rivers abound with seals, and with 
several kinds of fish, sturgeon, pike, perch, and carp, 
being the most common. The domestic animals of the 
Kirgliis are the sheep, goat, horse, aud camel, the rearing 
of which constitutes the chief employment of this nomad 
rare. J>arger fiocks of sheep are, perhaps, no where to 
br found, some of the richer inhabs. possessing upwards 
of 20,000 head. The animals are strong and large, 
weigliing from 100 to 1.50 lbs., and they have long coarse 
wool, and enormous tails, sometimes 30 lbs. in weight. 
'I'licy endure with astonishing patience the long prlvatums 
of food and drink to which they are subject, soon recover- 
ing in spring their plump and healthy appearance^ 

rhe advantages derivetl by tlie people from these 
animals arc iininensc ; tlieir fiesh ana milk supply them 
\vitl» food, and the wool furnishes felt for covering the 
tt'uls and other purposes, while at the s.ame time they 
serve as a standard of value, and form a chief article of 
cxj)ort; for, according to Hagemeister, 1,000,(K)0 sheep 
are s('ut off every year and sold in Russia, Rucharia, 
and Cliina. («oats, very similar to tliose of Thiuet, are 
chiefiy used as guide.s in leading the slieep from pasture 
‘0 pasture, as tlie latter will not move without them; 
{'i.cir ilesli is eaten, aud the down concealed under their 
red shaggy h.'ilr Is an extremely valuable article of trade. 
I'he camels (most of which have two humps, the singlc- 
lininp<“d variety being too delicate for the climate) are 
liere, as elsewhere in Asia, the ohi«‘l’ hca.sts of burden. 
Tliey are indispen.sable to a nomad people, like the 
Kiighis, for transporting their women and ciiildren, their 
property and trading stock ; nor is it unusual for the rich 
to possess t»r even 400 of these animals. Tlieir liair 
is spun and made into garments, the milk and fiesh .ire 
used as food, and the skins of the younger animals 
make warm jielisses. The camels are extremely docile, 
and carry burdens varying from M to IH poods (from 
to H cwts.), travelling during , long journeys at the 
rate of 2d or 35 m. a day. (duneJ breeding is pursued to 
a considerable extent in the great (or .S.) horde, and 
great niimliers are sent to Persia and India. Horned 
cattle are very little bred, except in the middle horde, 
and they were not iutrodiu'ed into the country till about a 
iumdred years ago. Horses are reared in immense num- 
bers, iiarticularly in the N. part of the steppe, wlu're tliere 
is a grass called Aoc/V admirably suited for horse pasture. 
A kirghis'.s wealth is usually reckoned by the number of 
Ids burses ; and the richest among them iiave as many 
as or 8,1)00. They are small, but strong, and ex- 
tremely rapid in their movements ; they can travel from 
:t0 to 50 in. without stopping for days together, and, like 
the other domestic animal.s, are inured to great priva- 
tions and long abstinence from food and watiir. Various 
ex[)edients arc adopted to procure pasturage for the 
cattle during winter, by making enclo.sures, raking away 
tin; snow, &c. ; but still they feel most severely the 
.'ihseiicn of nourishing food, and great numbers, espe- 
riH'Iy of sheep, are lost every year. {LC-vchinc, p. 40(j— 

1 lie pop. of the Klrghis steppe, however difieront the 
origin of its several sections, h.is long become amal- 
gamated ; and they are now but one people, inhabiting 
‘lie same kind of country, .sn(?;iking the same lan- 
gtwge, professing the same religion, and characterised 
>0 in.irij uniform habits and customs. The following 
and tribes of the three great hordes 
givi's also some insight into the distribution of the pop. : 
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women, whom they often bring away by force Into their 
own country. I'ne hair^f the men is usually dark 
brown ; but the women have black hair, fresh com- 
plexions, and brilliant animated eyes, which, however, 
are ill-contrastcd with lean cheek-bones, coarse sku|s, 
and a shapeless sloviuily person. Both sexes are str^g 
and healtny, long-lived, and capable of enduring, to an 
extraordinary extent, both cold and hunger ; in fact, 
if they were not thoroughly inured to every kind of 
privation, they could not live in this country. I'lie men 
lake the most violent exercise, being often almost wholly 
on horseback for days together; but in the height of 
summer, and during the winter, they spend their time 
in listless indolence, sleeping, drinking Aoumts, their 
favourite lievcrage, and listening either to stories or the 
rude music of their national instruments, a reed pipe 
and .a rude kind of violin. Household labour and tillage 
are undertaken wliolly by the women, w lio, as in 
Other parts of Asia, are treated almost like slaves. The 
Klrghis langu.age is a very corrupt di.ilect of the Turkish, 
so interlarded with local words, that It. is almost unin- 
telligible by the Turk.s of Kazan and Khiva. P'ew can 
read, still fewer are able to write, and he that knows 
enough of Arabic to re.id the Koran is reckoned a paragon 
of erudition 1 Their poetry, however, clearly shows 
them to he an imaginative people. The dwellings of 
the Kirghis, who arc distinctly pastoral, having no fixed 
station except in wintiT, consist of rude tents com- 
posed of wooden trellis-work covered w ith felt, having 
an opening at top serving at once for window and chim- 
ney : their dimensions average about 30 ft. in diam. and 12 
ft. in height ; the ground ( bare earth ) is covered with felt, 
or carpeting ; the inside i.s hung with straw' mats, or red 
clotli ; and tlie furniture consists only of a few boxes and 
waiiike imph-ments. 'i'he food of the people is very 
siinplo, consisting almo.st altogether of the flesh and 
milk of their fiocks and herds. Bread is not known ; 
i)ut balaynik, or jiorritlge made of millet, rye, or wheat, 
i.s in common u.se. Rice, being an object of import, is 
very dear, and is u.si d only by the rich. Smoked horse- 
hams, colts’ haunches, and camels’ humps, are esteemed 
great delicacies. Kremetchik, a rich cheese made from 
mares’ milk, is likewise highly valued ; a thinner and 
and inferior kind, called kruulc, is much used by tlie 
lower orders, and constitutes almost the only article 
of food on those marauding expixlitiori.s, which give 
such 7 .c.st to the life of a Kirghis. Kish arc oaten 
only by the lowest orders, chiefly by those living on 
the hanks of rivers ; and game is little valued. The fa- 
vouriti! drinks are the everlasting koumis, a whey made 
from mares’ milk, and a spirit distilled from koumis, 
alleged to he both strung ami jialatahle. Arak (made by 
distilling rice), and tea, are luxuries enjoyed only by the 
wealthy clas.ses. 'I’he dres.s of this nomau people is long 
and full, little suited, according to our nntiong, for the 
horse (exercise, in which tliey arc chiefly engaged : two 
or more tchavant s, or loose gowns of velvet, silk, or 
cotton, acconliog to rank ; a leathern belt fastening the 
robe and securing a knife and tobacco-bag ; a round cap 
surmounted by another, when abroad, of felt or other 
warm materials, conically shaped, .and with broad flaps ; 
vi-ry full and highly ornamented trowsers are worn, by 
the men .at least, over the gown, which is tucked under- 
neath ; and large pointed, high heeled boots, complete 
the costume. The heads of the men arc usually kept 
shaved, with the exception of a forelock ; but those of 
the women are adorned with long plaits running down 
the back. The female costume, in other respects, ditters 
little from that of the males, except that the robe is 
close in front, and the bonnets are high, shaped like 
truncated cones, and surrounded by veils, which servo 
both for shade and warmth. 

The emj>5%ymcnts of the men consist in an attendanco 
on tlieir floi'ks and herds, and in hunting antelopes, 
boars, and wild horses. \ ery generally, however, they 
join with the life of a huntsman that of the robber and 
man of violence, attacking and plundering caravans 
crossing their steppe, or .seeking vengeance for some real 
or imagined insult from a neighbouring tribe. They are 
cowards in regular w arfarc, soon discouraged, and, when 
unhorsed in close conflict, wliolly vanquished. Respect- 
ing their baranlas or fends, M. Lcvchine says, — “ Rieii 
de plus aflVeux, de plus funestc, quo I’esprit de vengeance 
dans Kirghis, et Ics suites de ce prtjug6, de cette dis- 
position cruelle, qui leiir tenant lieu de la s.atisfaction 
qite les lois seulcs doivont accorder, pervertissent la veri- 
table bravoure. I. ours vengeances sont toutes dirigi^cs par 
la passion effrenee du pillage, qui Ics ruine, les perd, les 
demoralise complCtemeut : ces baranta$ consistent datu 
dcs vols ou des rapts mutucls de bestiaux, d’oh rfesultent 
souvent entru eux des combats sanglants. Aujourd’hul, 
tout hommeoffensiS volt\ ou simpleracnt m(fcbi)tent, ras- 
gomble mm bande de cavaliers, arrive chez son enneini, 
attaque scs habitations, ot lui onl^ve ses haras et ses bes- 
tiaux. VoiU I’hiSroisme : volld on quol consiste la 
grondeivchez les Kirghis 1 ” {l)nc. des Kirghis- Kazaks, 
p. 351.) Those barantas had b'come so frequent and ex- 
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tensive in 181*2—1820, that the pop. of the hordes, espe* 
ckUly the little horde, was tibdi tldnned : the trade in 
cattle was all but destroyed ; and thousands of families, 
unable to support life in their own country, emigrated to 
Mm government of Oronburjj, and other parts of Russia. 
'nSe arms of the warrior Knghis are the lance, sabre, 
bow and arrow's, a long-handled axe, called fchakane, »x\d 
a clumsy kind of gun ; tlieir defensive armour being a 
coitt of mail, and somelimos a helmet. Among a people 
so disorderly, it is Impossible that internal industry 
should llouri.sh. ^Veaving is carried on for the stipply of 
family wants, eorviage is manufactured from iu>r.ses* and 
goat.s' hair, a coarse soap is made of greaa* and vegetable 
ashes, and the skins of sheep and goats are converted 
into a rude kind of leather. Jllaeksrnitlis, and other 
workers in metal, mak(> the ornaments attached to 
horse-furniture, belts, sword. Idades, spears, ^ve. ; but 
evi ry article is of the coarsest quality and worst make. 
'Die trade now carrieti on l)y tliese penple with other na- 
tions i.s inucli less considerable tlian it was iialf a century 
ago, in consequence of tlie loss of cuttle and hor>es by the 
barantas. 'I’hc Russians and Cljijiese have pretty large 
dealings with them, and a brisk trade is also carried on 
witli Khiva, Khokau, ami T.ittle llucharla. The trading 
posts of the Ku.ssians are at Orenburg (tlte most import.iut 
ofall), Troitsk, Petronavlow sk, Omsk, .Semipalatin.'>k,aml 
Oural.'jk, those of the Chinese ladiig at 'I'ehugutehak 
(C’ltin. Tnlbaxatni) and Kuhlsha ( fdiiii. Hi). 

The business, usually carried on in summer and 
autumn, is conducted wholly by barter, the Kirghis 
furnishing sheep, horses, horned cattle, camels, goat.s, i 
goats’ hair and wool, the skins of horses, sheep, ami ! 
Ollier animals, wild well a.s domestic, and antclop<*.s’ 
horns; in return for which they receive fiauii tlie 
Russians iron and copper implements, thimliles, net'dies, 
cutlery, padlocks, hatchet velvets, Ijrocades, .silk-stutfs, I 
liuetis, rih.iH'is, looking-glasses, snuff, Ac.; from the 
(.'hinese, .silvt r, silk goods, por<ehiiii, japannejl ware.s, 
and tea; and frotn tin* Khurians and Rokharians. cotton 
goods, qulltc<l dresses, rice, swords, fire-arms, and pow- 
der. Independently (»f the triule they carry on at the 
outposts, considerable tratfic takes place with tlie cara- 
vans crossing^ the steppe lietweeii Khiva, Khokau, and the 
Russian frontier. 'J'ho Kirgliis are usually employed as 
protectors and guides in the journey over these wilds; 
great delays often occur owing to the caprice of tin* 
guides, and the travellers, if they be not entirely plun- 
dered of their property, are in general heavily mulcted 
by the Khans, through whose pa.stures they are obliged 
to pass. In fact, says Levchine, the experk uce of more 
tiiau a century ows the impossibility of sm ci'ss iu i 
overland tradi* iu \V. Asia, so long as the.se triiics main, 
tain their instiuctive love ot war ami brig.andage. 'I'fie 
chief caravan routes are, 1. from Kalmikof to Khiva, j 
across the Onst ourt plateau, between the Aral and i 
Caspian Seas ; 2. from Orenburg to IJokh.ira (h4 ilaysj, { 
over the Mogodjar mounUdns and across the KarHk«tum 
and Ki/il-koam deserts ; 3, frt'm Petropavlowsk to Rok- j 
bara (00 days); and 4. from Semipalatinsk to Khokau ; 
(40 days). Tho^e roails, however, are so vaguely laid | 
down, and so often varied, tliat distances cannot be coin- I 


puled with any accuracy. 

The governim-nt to whi< h these penple are .subject 
cannot be properly compared with any form common 
to civilised eountnes. Geographers have termed it pa- 
triarehai and tiespotic ; but, in fact, there l.s no system 
of government, for even where a khan, or sovereign, is 
chosen, he Is usually elected only by a few of the tribes, 
who obey only so long as they are plea.sed with their 
ruler, while the rest ri-fuse all obedience, and probably 
take arms against him. He may issue order.s, but he 
cannot enforce compliance ; and even where there is 
an absolute infraction of the laws of the Kolan.hy whicli 
they profess to be guided, the delinquent’s punishment 
is more frequently inflicted by priv.ite revenge tlian by 
the decision of a public judge. 'I’he puni-hmentH are 
founded on the A j* talioym, and con.sist commonly of the 
bastinado, maiming, and^trangling ; but, if the oirending 
party consent, almost all crimes may be atum-d for by 
payments of sheep or hor.ses. 'J'lie khan must be elected 
from the highest class, known as the whiu host, those, in 
fact, who < an lay claim to noble descent : the re«t of the 
IHJOple belong to the black host*, and these are the only 
remaining distinctions among a people who, a century 
ago, wore, of all others, the nicest in establishing family 
preeminence. 

With respect to religion, it is difficult to say whether 
tlie Kirghis have any particular form. 'J’hey acknow- 
ledge a supreme creative intelligence , but some worship 
according to the dogmas of the Koran, and others mingle 
Islamisin w ith an old kind of iilolatry, while a third sec- 
tion of thl* pop. Ix lieve in the exl-steme not only of a 
good deity, « .'ilh-d Koudai, but also of a wicked spirit, 
i fuiitanc, the author of all evil. In the existence of In- 
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ferior spirits, and in witchcraft and sorcery, the pen-. 

K le have universally fhe most implicit faith ; and tlu* 
adjis travelling through the steppe reap great pecuniary 
advantages by imposing on their credulity. Thedivin- 
ations, however, of the Jaouronndchi, and otlier self, 
styled prophets, are not, according to T.fevcbine’s ac- 
count, a whit more absurd than the iiniKisitions anciently 
practised by the priests of Delphi (p. 33*2— 33S.). Tlie 
exercises of religion meet with little attenthm ; long and 
frequent prayers do not suit the Kirghis ; th«*y fast too 
often by compulsion to do so by choice ; and they arc not 
so friendly to cleanliness as to relisli the ablutions en- 
joine<l»by the Mohammedan religion. In fact, with the 
exception of extreme credulity, there is hardly a trace of 
religitms sentiment among them. 

The history of the Kirghis- Kaxak$ cannot he traced 
witli much probability beyond the Kith century. I'kirlicr 
hi.storiaiis, commencing even with Herodotus, inform 
us, th.it the stepne was inhabited by a people living in 
felt tents, and otherwise assimilated to the great IVlon- 
, golian family ; but these were Nogais^ not Kirghi.s, being 
' more civilised, and in all jirohahility the builders of 
j timse temples and houses the ruins of which are still 
! visible. (See Herod, iv. ‘24. 4d. ; Ilccrcn's Researches, 
j Asia, ii. ‘in.'s — ; and l.evchine, p. 117— ISfu) 'I'lic 
! namcof the Kirghis first appears in Rns.sian history about 
1 tlie middle of the Idth century ; but Ferdusi, in the llth 
century, speaks of Kazaks characterised by the s.iine 
habits as the Kirghis ; though it does not appear that 
th<*y tli<‘n lived on the great steppe K. of tlio Aral 
'I'liey tirst beciune luitninally subject to Russia in 1710. 
but ibe rule of that country ba» never been fi It but by 
the tribes adjoining the frontier. As to the nativ- 
kh.uis, so also to the Russian government, obedii ncc i 
paid, only when it Is convenient, a rapid journey into tin 
interior .soon carrying tlicm out of reach, when it .suit,'! 
their purpose to plunder rather than trade. It remains 
to be proved whether the etforts now in progress at 
Orenburg, to introduce civili.sation into the steppe by 
educating young Kirghis, will accomplish the professed 
object of making them, instead of a burden and nuisance, 
u^eful and obc'dicnt subjects of Russia. {I.evelnne, 
Desc. des Hordes des Kirghis-Kaxaks, traduitr da Ross,- 
par Ferry de Pigny ; Hagetneisfer, snr V Asie Occuten- 
tale ; Klaproth's Asia Polyglot la, -Sr) 

KIRKCALDY, a royal and )»arl. bor., sea-port, and 
manufacturing town of* Scotland, co. Fife, on the N. 
shore of the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. Leith. l‘op. of 
pari. Ivor., which includes the greater jxirt of the par, 
and the I.ink town of Abbotshall, about 8,0. 'll), 'fbe 


town eonsist.s principally of a single street, paiallel to 
the shore, which, being measured from Bridgetown oi* 
the . to Fast-burn on tlie FI, is nearly '2 in. in lengfli ; 
and being united on the F. with Patbhead, Sinclairtown, 
^^e., included In the bor. of Dys.irt t w birli see), the m.i'" "i 
town is about 4 m. in length. Having lieen origmallj l.nd 
ouv and built with no attention to any general plan, but. 
according to tin? taste, convenience, and means of tlu* 
parties, (Ids street was formerly of the most irregular 
de.scriplion, being narrow, erooxed, and the hon.scs tre- 
quoiitly m<*aii and poor. In IHll, however, an act was 
obtained for widening, paving, and lighting the streets, 
and otherwise improving the, town; and since tliat 
period several new lines of houses have biM'n coii- 
htructed, and many Important improvements eflected. 
The houses in the main street are now mostly ol n very 
respectable class, and the shops are good, and hatid- 
somely fitted up. There are scleral cross streets, sonic 
of which lead up the ascent of the hill to the N. : and 
there are several bctw<*en the high street and the shore. 
The town is well supplied with water, naved, and 
lighted with gas. Among the public buildings arc, 
the par. church, rebuilt in 1807, Abbotshall churcb, 
within the pari. bor. ; ‘2 quoad sacra churches beionging 
to the establishment ; various dissenting chapcL ; aiii 
a tuirulsoine town-house, Including a gaol, oourt-nou.^c, 
&c., with a spire erected in 1 828. Besides the parodibu 
schools, and a variety of private seminaries, fionie 
which are said to he extremely well conducted, 2 ckar y 
sclumls have been opened in this town for the 
of ‘200 children of both sexes, on an endowrnent ny ■ 
Phllp, late merchant here, who bequeathed qJ 

for the foundation and maintenance of these 
schools in Rathhead and Klnghorn. The 
In these schools Is of the more '7,^ hooks, 

description ; and the children are supplied with . 
are clothed, and receive a small sum on 
Kirke.aldy has also a mechanics’ library, and two 


Klrke.aldy has also a mechanics iiorary, 
suhscripnon coffee-rooms and libraries. aktin- 

The inhabitants of Kirkcaldy are honour.^ y 
guished by their enterprise, both as "J®"!;* k that of 

traders. The staple manufacture of the town 

coarse linen, including sheetings, ticks, 

Ac. It apfiears, from the Factory 
there were In Kirkcaldy 10 flax mill* appears 

employing in all about ISOO workpeople. It narisl'i* 
that In 1839 there were 964 looms at work in tno p 
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of Kirkcaldy and Abbotsliall, exclusive of a few in power- than cropping, and tlie priticipal att(!ntion of the farmer 
loom factories. The average nclt. wet^kly earnings of the is given to the fprmer. Tife breed of polled cattle, pe- 
wa avers amount to at least 8jr. Gd. a week ; but superior culiar to this co. ami that of Wigtown, is well kn(>wn to 
hands make IO 5 . Gd., and some even as much as 15s. be one of the best in the' empire: they are principally 
The wages ofomachine makers, masons, and other arti- sent up by land when half fat to the Norfolk fairs ; but 
sans, are higher, averaging from IGs. to 18s. a week, arc now, with sheep, sometimes fattened off on turnip arul 
Tim moral and Intellectual condition of the W'eavers is sent by steam to Liverpool. Farm buildings have been 
said to be very good: and there is very little apparent va.stly improved, and the roads, which were formerly cx- 
Uii.tr4!.ss amongst them. There are no poor rates; the ecrable, are now nowise inferior to those of any other co. 
poor being supported by voluntary contributions. in the empire. There are some very large estates; hut 

Kirkcaldy has also a rope-walk, hleach-ticlds, two Iron property is, notwithstanding, more subdivided in this 
‘ouiulrics, a distillery, a tile and brick work, a pottery, than in most other Scotch cos. Farms of medium size, 
'iiiii two or three breweries. Branches of the bank of and all let on 19 year leases. This co. and Wigtown are 
Scotland, the Commercial and National hanks, and the mostly subdivided by the dry stone walls known, from 
Clasgow bank, are established here; and there is also a this district, by the name of “Calloway dykes,” and 
savings’ hank. A chamber of commerce has been esta- wl>ich, when well built, make an excellent fence. Avc- 
blislicil for several years. rage rent of land, in 1810, "Is. 'Ml. an acre. Manufactures 

The harbour, near the E. end of the town, consists of and minerals unimportant : lime, coal, and freestone are 
an inner and outer basin. It is wholly artificial, being all imported, principally from Whitehaven, on tlie oppo- 
lorincd of three piers, and unfortunately dries at low site side of the Solway Frith. The granite used in the con- 
v\atcr; but, notwithstanding this drawback, the town pos- struction of the T.iverpool docks is mostly obtained from 
scs>cs a good d(!al of shipniiig, and carries on a pretty near (’rcctown, in this co. rrinclpal rivers. Dee, Fleet, 
(>\ tensive trade;. There bclong»‘d to the port and its de- and IJrr : the salmon fisheries on the first are valual)lc. 
p, lent (Tccks, in 183G, 171) ships, of the aggregate bur- Principal town, Kirkcudbright. 'J’liisco. has 28 parishes, 
(l( II (if KhlUG tons : vessels froffi Kirkcaldy havi* been for and sends 1 mem. to the 11. of C., for the co., while the hor. 
:i icn;;! honed ueriod migagcd in the N . Sea whale-fishery ; of Kirkcudbright joins with Dumfries, Annan, and other 
hut lii'rc, as elsewhere, this business has been recently on hors, in returning a tpem. Registered electors for the 
tlu‘ ilcclinc. 'I'wo shipping companies carry on a regular co.. in 18,39-40, 1,.332. In 1831 Kirkcudbright hat! G,(i(M 
iiitcnoursc, l)y means of smacks and steamers with inhab. htjiises ; 8,283 families ; and 40,590 inhah., of whom 
[ oiidon and Leith ; and there is a good deal of trade with 18,9G9 w ere males, and 21.G21 females. Valued rent 
llic N. of Furo]i(‘, whence hemp, Hax, tlmlxT, tar. Kc. are 1 14,127/. Scotch. Annual value of real property, in lHir>, 
im]uirted, and to which manufactured goods, coal, i\c. 213,308/. 

,,ic expcited. (boss customs’ revetiuc, in 1839, 0,52.3/. KiiiKcunnuiGHT, a royal and pari. hor.. and sea-port 
riicK' is a weekly corn market, wjiich is extremely well of Scotland, cap. of the above co., on the Dee, ahont 
iiLteiuled ; and tlie town’s markets for butcher’s meat, G m. above its confiueure with the Solway Frith, 21 
tish. .\c. are well supplied. m. S.W. Dumfries, ami 83 S.S.W. ICdinhuigh. Pop. 

Kirkcaldy was made a royal hor. by Charles 1. in 1G44, of hor., in 1831, 2,G90. It is a finely situated, well built, 
U Inul attained about this period to considerable wealth respectable country tow n. The strtiets intersect ea<'h 
ami distiuctiun ; Irut it suh.sequently (‘ncoiuitered severe otiier at right angles, and the houses, which are mostly 
lo'.M S, and about tlu; middle of last century it ha<l only all two stories high, have a resjreetahle appearant e. 

1 4 .1 f. I ry-lroaD and one coasting vessel 1 But since 1 7G3, A large and handsome Gothic church, w ith a spire, 
III I ■ pfii.dl) Miiec the close of the American war, its (which, however, is not very well proportioned,) was 
nianufaclurcs, commerce, and poimlation have steailily erected in 1838, at an expense of (>,782/. ; it has also a 
increased. It Is now governed by a provost, 2 bailies, gaol erected in 1810; an excellent acaclemy, with a 
ami 17 councillors. (Corporation revenue, in 1839-40, room for the public subscription library ; the remains of 
2,(i.'i(y., prinei[)ally the produce of the ferry between the an old castle, once the property of the lords Kirkeud- 
towii .111(1 Leith. bright. Exclusive of the parish church, there are places 

Kirkcaldy unites with Burntisland, Dysart, and King- af worship belonging to the United Secession, Rowites, 
horn, ill sending I mcm. to tlio II. ot C. Registered and Rom. Catholics ; but the congregations are small, 
electors ill this hor., In 1839-40, 437. di.ssent having made hut little progress in this vicinity. 

Kirkcaldy has to boast of being the birth-place of 'Fhc harbour of Kirkcudbright is the best in the S. of 
A(l:ini Smith, the author of the “ Wealth of Nation.s,” Scotland. At low ehh in neap tides there is about 10 ft. 
lioin licre on the .5th of .fune, 1723. His father being water in the river ; and as the tide then rises about 18 ft., 
imiijitrollcr of customs at this port, Smith received the there is at all times water to float the largest ships. The 
rmliiiieiit.s of his education in the parish-school ; and he access to the Dec will he much facilitated by the light- 
am rvvatds re.sided here, with little interruption, from house which is about being erected on the little Ross at 
to 177(), occupied in the elaboration of his great its mouth. But, despite its fine harbour, Kirkcudhiight, 
'V(irl<, wlileli appeared in the la.st-mentioned year. Raith, owing to its limited communication with the interior, and 
tlic iiuigniticnt seat of the Ferguson family, is in the im- the thinness of the ])oimlation in the vicinity, lias very 
nicdiatiM icinity of tlic town. {Pari, Papers ; Private little trade. In 1840, 55 vessels of the burden of 2,1 10 tons 
i"* 'I ’> if<-n » belonged to the port. A branch of the Bank of Scotland 

hlliKi ( DIIKKHIT, a rnarit. co. of .Scotland, or, as is established In the town. Ship-building is carried on 
'i is more frequently termed, a stewartry, in the most to some extent : hut it has no other manufacture wortli 
wiuthcrly portion of that kingdom, comprising the E. notice. A regular steam communication is established 
mill o| the district known by the name of Galloway, between this town ami Liverpool ; and were the road to 
h III li()im(l('d on the E., N,, and W. by the counties of Ayr, distmit about 5t> m., improved, it might become an 
i uinfries, Ayr, and Wigtown, and on the S. by the Irish auvantageous port for the landing and embarkation of 
I ca and the Solway Frit|^ Area, 533, 7G0 acres, of which such travellers between Liverpool and Glasgow as might 
iiotn i-ith to 1-3(1 part TOuy be arable. Surface much be Inclined to shorten the passage by sea to the nar- 
' 'versitied, hut in general hilly, and in exten.sive districts rowest limits. 'I'hcre is no bridge over the Dee nearer 
^ highest part of the Kell’s range has than 'Fongland, about 2 m. farther up tlie river, and to 
n /, of 2,G.59 ft. ; and Galrnsmoor of Fleet, on which it is navigable ; hut passengers, with horses and 

m (lay of Wigtown, rises to the height of 2,329 ft. nie carriages, arcJtferriod over m a flat-bottonuxl boat, with 
j ' ''^‘“ihor of the hills are bleak and barren ; but in hut little inconvenience. The tow n is lightiHi w ith gas ; 

I ' IN pat tieularly on the confiims of Ayrshire, they aftbrd and is supplied with water brought from a distance by 
tlic'V” f ^ Pj'store. Tlie arable lamls lie jirincipaily to pi^s. 

h'oni/ drawn from the middle of the par. of It was made a royal bor. by James II. in 1455. Under 

Gif' 1,831 ft. high, on the municipai reform act, it is governed by a provost, 
"ithin ^•'hh, and some other considerable hills, lie 2 bailies, and 14 councillors. It unites w ith Dunilrie.s, 
I'ut tiu i f Udmate in the lower districts mild Annan, Samjuhar, and LochmalH*n, in sending I mem. to 

hxcent L’ " Upper districts it is sonudhnes severe, the 11. of C. Rei^stered eh'ctors, in 18.39-4n, 100. Cor- 
•‘nible 1 , , i'-* ^ulway Frith, the soil even of the pornthm revenue in 18:19-40, l,i:i0/. iOs. : its pectmiary 

Oinioiis' f stewartry Iiuh seldom a smooth, con- aflkirs have been eJ^eedlngly well managed ; and it lias 
lim M ^ often broken with gravelly ait this moment the wliole property contained in the 

of a" 1 these consist princl- charter of James II. The town’s revenues are employed 

t'eriielv *uizelly loam, and are often ex- to defray the exjumces of the academy, and the charges 

Gii‘ tiirni , » F“‘'^*^ularly well adapted for on account of lighting the tow n, supplying it with water, 

arc ;‘^‘'*^’^udry : and in wet summers the arable /tc., for which no assessment is imposed on the inhabi- 
tluise tliu I yf\ta luxuriant crops, while^nany of uuts ; and till within these few months, the whole ex- 
Nstur(' iM of eultivatiou yield excellent pense of supporting the gaol, the principal one in the 

•''‘*'1 raisej barley aud oats ; but wheat Is co., was paitl out of the revenues of the bor. 

made i/r> f y*****"* environs of the town are extremely hoautiftiL 

Rfeiitly pfogress. Arable husbandry has boon The ri.sing grounds on each side the river, from Tong- 

“'‘'v exleriKiv 1 peace : furrow draining is land to the sea, are cmbellishetl with plantations. 

successff.n P*'^‘‘*^‘scd, and latterly bone-dust has St. Mary’s Isle, tlie residence of the earls of Selkirk, 
^ die soil ^ j ‘’^Pluyed in the raifdng of turnips, adjoins the town on the S. Kirk udhright is a very 
•u»a climate are belter suited for grazing desirable place of residence for iM^ople of muall fortune; 
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the roof 71 ft., and that of the spire 140 ft. But the ori- 
ginal spire having been destroyed by lightning in 1071, 
the present spire is modern, and it is, also, unwortliy 
of the building. About 100 yds. S. from the cathedral are 
the ruins of two ancient ediflccs, viz. the Karl’s Palace, 
built by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, and the 
Bishop’s Palace. In the latter, Haco, king of Norway, 
died on his return to Orkney, after the unsuccesslul 
battle ol’ Eargs, in riO.!, and James V. occupied it on his 
27 nil. N. Liverpool, and N.N.W. London. Areaof visit to the island in l.'>40. The remains of Kirkwall 


provisions of all sorts are abundant and cheap ; house* 
rent is very low- : a good education may be hwi for a mere 
trifle ; the society is superior to that in most small 

W ns ; and there Is a ready means of communicating 
ti Edinburgh on the one hand, and'with Liverpool 
arid London on the other. 

KIRKHAM, a manufacturing and market-town, and 
par. of England, co. I.ancaster, hund. Amounderness, In 
the low district, called the Fylde,? m.W. by N. Preston, 


par., which contains 18 towmships and chapelries,41,8lM) 
acres: Ppp., in 1831, Il,(>30: do. of Kirkham township, 
2,470. The town, though small, is handsome and well 
built. ITie church, a large modern structure, was erected, 
in 1822, at an exi>en5e of 5,00(V. : the tower, however, is 
ancient, and Its interior, which accommodates nearly 
2,000 persons, is ornamented with several fine old mo- 
numents, carefully replacctl in the new building. The 
living is a vicarage, in the patrimony of the Dean and 
Canons of Christchurch, Oxford, the chapelries in the 
out-townships being in the gift of the incumbent. 
Within tlie town, are places of worship for W'esleyan 
Methmlists, Independents, Swe-denborgians, and Rom. 
Catholics, with attached Sunday schools, attended by 
about .’^K) children ; and connectetl with the cl)urcli, is a 
national school for buys and girls. A grammar-.school, 


castle, on the W., are still visible. -The cathedral forineti 
the cemetery of many Scandinavian kings, nobles, and 
warriors. The par. church, consisting of the choir of 
the cathedral, is collegiate. There are also chapels 
ladonging resnectively to tlie Associate Synod, Original 
Seceders, and Independents. 'Phere are 12 schools, 
attended l)y 422 scholars. The town has several libra- 
ries, a museum, and a printing-press. I'liere are no 
poor-rates, tlie poor being supported by the church eol- 
lections, by the usual parochial dues, and by the produce? 
(lb/. 4vV. M.) of a be<jurst for the purpose. Malcolm 
Laing, the historian of Scotland, w as born in the vicinity 
of Kirkwall, and educated at tlie granimar-se hoed of the 
bor. ; and at hi.s death, in |818, his remains were interred 
in St. Magnus’ catiiedral.' 

Kye straw raised in Orkney having been found to be 


founded in bJTO, enjoys a guiKl wepntati()n, and is at- peculiarly suitable for tlie manufacture of straw plait for 
tended by 80 or bO boys: it is managed by a prin- ladies’ bonnets, the business is carried on in Kirkwall to 
cipal and two under-masters; tlie Itistruction given is '■ ... r.... 

purely classical : a charity ‘.chf>ol, establi.>.hed in 1760, 
for clothing and educating 10 girls, is alleged to be re- 
sjwx’trJ)ly conducted : and the Horn. Catholics have two 
large .scliools for the cliildnm of tl)at religion, wiiicb has 
numerous adherents in and round the town. The in- 
dustry of Kirkham, 20 year.s ago. wa.s conlined to the 
manufacture of sail-cloth, cordage, and coarse linens, of 
materials brought from the Baltic ; but tiow, tlie cotton 
manufacture is extensively carried nn, and gives employ- 
ment. within the par., to several liundre<i iiands. in 
1 h: 18, tliere were two flax mills within tlie par., wliich 
employed •'>42 hands. The Lanca-^ter Canal, the Lan- 
caster'and Preston Railway (opened in iHp)), and the 
Preston and Wyre railway afford cheap and expeditious 
conveyance both for passenger.s and goods. Petty .sessions 
arc belli once a fortnight, and a court of reijuests for 
debts under 40^., sits monthly. A saving.s’ bank is 
blished here. Markets on Tiinrsday : lair.i. !• eb. 4. and .i., 

April 29., and Oct. 18. {Baim s's Oax. <\f Lancaster^ vol. ii., 
art. Kirkham . ) 

KIKKLKSI, KIRK.KKLESI, or K IRK-K ILLSSA 
(meaning the wtonnf Jorty churches), a town of European 
'J’urkey, prov. Koumelia. 'vap. circ. of its own name, 

30m. E. Adrianoplc, and KX) m. W.N.VV. Constantin- 
ople ', lat. 41^ .W N., long. 16-> .W E. Pop., according to 
l)r. Walsh, abtiut faaiiiies, or 28, (XK) individuals 

(2-5th8 being Creeks). It is a iarge. dirty, ruiuou.s 
town, surrounded witli old walls defended by a citadel, 
and has a bazaar, several irosoues and bnmmums, but 
no (Jreek church, the public celebration of tlie rites be- 
longing to that religum being here attended with heavy 
|>enallie8. The neighbourhood produces an nbundanct 
of grapes, melons, and other fruits ; and a good deal of 
wine is maile. The Turkisii inhab. are described 


a considerable extent, though not so much so a.s for- 
merly. It ha.s also 2 distilleries, and some weaving is 
carried on for dome.stic use. 

The herring, cod, and lobster fishery is iiroscruted to 
considerable extent. The tow n i.s tlio seat of the courts of 
law for the whole of f)ikiiey. Kirkwall has a custom- 
house, which compri.se.s all the harhonr.s in the Orkneys; 
total munlii r of vessels. 77 ; tonnage, 4,218; gross ilis- 
tonvs’ revenue, in 18.'-J9, 1.121/. A steam-lioat plies between 
Leith and Kirkwall weekly, touching at Aberdeen, VNick, 
and other intermediate iioVts : in summer it goes us far as 
Lerwick, in Shetland. Kirkwall has an annual fair in tin; 
month of Augn.st, w bich huts about two weeks ; and the 
greater nart of all the mereantilc business of the Orkney 
Islands IS negotiated at this fair. 'J'he town has 2 brunch 
b«inks. 

Kirkwall was made a royal bor. by James III. in 118/;. 
It unites with Cromarty. V\'iek, Dingwall, Dorrioih. and 
'lain, in sending a member to the 11. of (', Registered 
electors, in 1839-40, I4.>. Municipal revenue, (>2/. .'is. .W. 
{Messrs. Anderson's Highlands and Islands oj' Srotiond. 
sect. ix. ; Ifarry'.\ IJist. oJ Orkney; Keith's Scottish 
Bishops, Uussell’s od,, 1824, 219— 2211.) 

KIKKIEMLTll, a bor. of barony, market and manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, co. Forfar, in a plca.smit 
situation, partly on a Uat and partly on an iiu lined plain, 
along the N. brow of a picturesque glen, throngii winch 
the streamlet Carry runs, 15 m. N. by W. Dundee, and 
ftii. N.W. Forfar. ’J'he Grampians are within Jim. of 
the town, on tlie N. The view from it.s upper part, about 
400 ft. above tlie level of tlie sea, i.s most exti nsive and 
striking, having the (Jrainpian range on the N., and 
tlie wliole extent of the splendid valley of Stratliinorc 
on tlie S. Pop. in 1801, 2,321 ; in 1831,4,014 j and in 18117, 

i'lie form of tlie town has some analogy to an anchor. 




rude, orutal, .and ignorant rabble, treating all witli con .... - 

tempt who speak any language in addition to their own. Tlie streets are lighted witli gas. Tlie only public huiid- 
The Greeks, on the contrary, are descrilxMl by Dr. ings are, the Trades’ Hall, the property of 12 friendly 
Walsh as “ a large and thriving community, w lio liave smneties of the town and parish ; the parish church ; and 
established two good schoobs on the monitorial system for chapels belonging respccliveljkto tlie As.«ociate Synod, 

tlie Relief, the Original Seceders, and the Episcopalians. 

Tliere are 16 schools in the par., of w hieli 3 are j 

1 supported by subscriptions, and 12 unendowed. J 
are 2 bequests for cxlucation, tlie one educating about « 
boys, the other 20 boys and 50 girls. There are 2 
, . _ and a news-room. About ,50 years ago, only one 

. side ol the i.sland, at the head of an open bay paper came to the parish ; the number is now about - 
tothe N. ; lat. 58'^ 59' 31'' N., long. 23' 6" W„ a week- {New Slut. Acc. (if Scotland, ^ Forjurs/urf: 


the instruction of their children, a degree of refinement 
to be met with in only one other town of Turkey.” 
( Walsh' s Journey Jr(jin Constantinople, p. 127.) 

KIRKWALL, a royal and iiarl. bor., market-town, 
and sea-port of Scotland, in Mainland, or Pomona, the 
largest of the Orkney Island.s, of w hich it is the cap., on 

the N.K. side of the ■'-•o-'* ♦i'- i- --i .... i 

exposed 

26 m. N. by E. John O^froats, and 208 ni. N. Edinburgh. 
Pop., in 1831, ,3,065. The town consists ebielly of one 
narrow and inconveutent street, about I m. in length, 
parallel to the bay. 'riio hou-ses have generally their 
gables to the street, and ino.st of them bt'ar the marks of 


(If ocuiianii, V ' ■ f 

p. 188 .) i)r. M'Crie, the distinguished 
John Knox, and Dr. Jamieson, tlio Scotch Icxicograp > 
were once dissenting clergymen in Kirriemuir. . 

Though inlanii, and devoid of ready 
with the sea, Kirriemuir has attained t^.^^^***!* 


antiquity. But new and handsome houses are gradually eminonee in the manufacture of tlie coarser kinds 
being erected, both in the town ^nd neighbonrhooii. bfabrles, such fis Osnaburgs, sail-cloth, bagging, lui* 
Here most of the cenintry gentry reside, at least during | Russia sheeting, hcc. This branch of . n iiiu- 

wlnter, and the society of this remote place is esteemed i carried on chiefly in connexion with the Dundee 
equal, if not superior, to tliat of any provincial town of facturers, was introduced soon after the . ...-jo 

ft*8izeinScotland. The only public building of a modern | During the year ending November,^ ^^^‘'i’^l’^^oven, con- 


date is the town -hall, with piazzas in front, containing a 
gaol, assembly-rooms, court-rooms, Ac. The principal 
building in Kirkwall is the cathedral, erected in tlie 12th 
century, and dedicated to Magnus, one of the .Scandina- 
vian earls of Orkney, who, having been as.sassinated In 
1110, was canonUed after his death. Tills venerable 
ciothic structure, which has been enlarged at difterent 
times, Is, afU;r the c.atiiedral of Glasgow, the most en- 
tlre in Scotland : it is in the form of a cross, its extreme 
length being m ft., its greatest width 56 ft., the height of 


were stamped. In 1833, 62,000 webs were 


taining*t)o fewer than 6,760,000 yards, ott, 

(ihoiM 

me quantity prouuccti is now ^^.n- 

7,(KK),000 yards ; the number of ” 

tices, employ ( h 1 in the town and vicinity, Is ao 
{Stat, Acc., ut supra.) ” Although the j. con- 

carriinl from the shore In carts, and b"’ 

strutted on the common principles, and f"' ^ bv the 
cloths, when manufactured, roust bo earned Data / 
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same rude conveyance, mich in the Ingenuity of the 
weavers, and such their Industry, that we are not only 
ahle to come Into competition with our rivals in the 
more favoured towns on the coast, but even to bear away 
from them the palm of victory. Hence it is, that several 
mill-spinners in Melrose and Dundee, towns possessing 
many natural advantages, to which we can lay no claim, 
have been accustomed to send their yarns to be woven 
in this distant quarter.” {Ib. p. 190.) But the communi- 
cation lias recently been much improved, at least with 
Dundee, inasmuch as the Dundee and Newtyle railroad 
extends to Glammis, 5 m. distant from Kirriemuir. 
There is also a railway between Arbroath and Forfar, 
tlie last place being also distant fi m. The Kirriemuir 
weekly market is one of the best in tlie country. There 
are, besides, four annual fairs for cattle, horses, and 
sheep. 'I’here is a branch bank here : also a savings’ 
bank. About fiO years ago, the revenue from the post- 
ottire amounted, in one year, after paying the necessary 
expense, to Sd . : it now (1833) amounts to 3(>0/. per an- 
num. (Jb. p. IHrt.) 

Kirriemuir is governed by a bailie, nominated by the 
ft' lal superior (Lord Douglas). The peace is preserved 
by a body of constables, chosen annually. 

KISHM (the Oaracta of an. (Jreek authors), the 
largest island in the Persian Gulpli, and the chief of a 
group situated near its mouth, extending between lat. 

' and r>r,J .30' N., and long. 'ifP and 27'’ K., comprising 
Ormuz, Kenn, Anjar, Larak, and many smaller island.^. 
Kishin is of an elongated shape, nearly OOm. in length 
1'.. to W'., and 12 in. in its greatest breatlth. Pop. esti- 
inatod at •'i.OtK). It is separated from tlie main land by 
( Urenee Straits, a narrow and intricate channel, navi- 
gable, however, for large ships, the soundings varying 
from i to 12 fathoms. A ridge of hills extends from one 
f xtrcinity to the other of the island on its S. side ; the 
rest of the surface is mostly plain. Sandstone is the 
predominant formation. 'I'he surface is generally arid 
;uid barren, and is in parts extensively Inenistcd with 
saline rlHoresrcnce ; but a few portions ari; remarkably 
productive. 'J'he N. part of the island is the most fertile 
and populous : the soil there consists of a black loam, on 
wliich wheat, barley, vegetables, melons, grapes, and 
dates ill large quantities are produced. The island at 
pres('nt yields corn enough for hoiru* consumption. Boats 
from all parts of the (Julph come to Klshni for wood. 
Cattle ana poultry are reared; the former are scarce, but 
gnats are bred in considerable numbers, and thrive well. 
The gri'atest enemies of tlie goats are jfU'kals, with whleh 
the island is iriuch Infested ; antelopes of a superior 
breed, partridges, and rock pigeons, abound, and wild 
foul ill winter. The inhab. are chietly Arabs ; they em- 
ploy th('mM(dve.s in tlshing, agriculture, and the muiiu- 
taeture of cloth, and reside ehietly in vlllagc.s and ham- 
lets ^c.ittered along the coasts. Kishm is said to have 
once contained upwards of 300 towns and villages, 
hilt at pre.sent it has nothing like h.alf that numlier. 
file chief towns are Kishm at its K., and Bnsidoh 
id its \V. extremity, and Left on its N. side. Kishm, 
'vith alsmt 2,t)00 inhab , seems to liavc been fonnerly of 
C'liisidcrablc eommercial importance. It is surrounded 
hyaliinii i„mj Hanked with towers, on which a few 
'lid {>uus are mounted. .Streets narrow and dirty, houses 
I it OKjIcd, and some of them large and neatly fitted up. 
•lie bazaar is plentifully supplied with many kinds of 
cgctablcs and fruits from Persia ; and good wines, dried 
silk and cotton cloths, and carpiets of the richest 
P-itlcrtis, may be obtained. The town has a bri.sk trade 
f(!'r ^ “"^ilhig appearance, many native vessels calling 
ri..,. 1 water, or to take pilots for the Kishm 

cn' /' ■ residence of the sheikh. A lew 

istinx vessels are built here with timber from the 
f Basldoh, or Bassadore, once belonged 

1 ,,.... ' and the ruins of their town and lort 

stinif "^ traced. It is admirably situated in most re- 
tho t.r! h‘‘althy, but ill supplied with water. Being 
tiavv station in the Gulph for ships of the Indian 

iiitrs’ in I several Kuropcan houses and public build- 
•lilliard r hospital, store and guard houses, a 


‘I'lRcnU of the Indian squadron . 

RorTf.fi ^”o‘r, but vessels have good anchonage m 
■'■'*11 III ^ shore. Left is at present a 

111 ""y 0'i''ib. ; It was bombarded by the English 

' "'1'' b ly "*4 fathoms water 

' f'ltiM Anjar. 3 m. S. of Kishm, is of volcanic 

‘■'•■colt, and uninhabited, though the 
it I, . reservoir be still visible tJh Its N. 

and between metallic ores ; 

far.ik, to thn Kishm is an excellent anchorage, 

ll^bited V’** Also of volcanic origin, and In- 

aboM» hshermen. The Great and Idttle 

hnim„V ‘‘‘yot m. 


liyes-court, &c. j and it is the residence 
Its port Is 


habited’, i i - * - 

are **^*^*'* ^otween Kishm and the main 

in the covered with wood, a circumstance 

adjacent parts of Persia. Nearchus visited 


and described this island group ; and Arrian aflflrms that 
In his time was to be seen in Kislun the sepulciire of its 
first king Erythras, from whom the Gulpn was named 
Mare Erythreeum. The.se islands are now governed 
sheikh, tributary to the Iindm of Muscat. {Kempthot^ 
and fVhitelvck, in Geog. Journal^ v. 277 — 280., vlli. 
176 — 182.; Kinneir's Pers. Emv., pp. 14— IG.) 

KLATTAU, a town of Bohemia, cap. circ. of same 
name, on the Bradleiika, 70 m. .S.W. Prague. Pop. 
6,700, It is well built, and has a castle, some handsome 
churches, a council-house, with a tower 150 ft. in height, 
containing a bell weighing 90 centners, a gymnasium, 
high school, two hospitals, and manufactures of woollen 
cloth and stockings. It is said to have been founded in 
the 8th century. 

KNAKESBOROUGH, a pari. bor. market town, and 
par. of h'ngland, co. York, W. riding, wap. Claro, ]6| m. 
\V. by N. York, the same dist. N. Leeds, and 182 m. N. 
bv W^, London. Pop. of pari. bor. (which includes, in- 
sides the old bor., parts of Scriven and Knaresborough 
townships), in 1831, 6,263. The town is beautifully si- 
tu.ated on a slope, N.E. of the NIdd, ‘‘ the stream of 
which is rapid, deep, and very serviceable for turning the 
wheel.s of mills and machinery connected with the linen 
trade!” {Bound. Rep.) Two stone bridges cross it, one 
above, and the other below the town ; and on a beetling 
crag, close over the torrent stands a ruined castle, oppo- 
site to whicli, on the otlier side the river, is a curious 
dropping well, the water of which runs from a source 
50 ft. above, and trickles through a porous limestone 
rock with sufliclent rapidity to deliver about 20 gallons 
per minilte. At no great distance is an oratory, carved 
out of the rock, and a mile lower down the stream are 
the ruins of a priory, founded by Richard, brother of 
Henry III., and a cavern known as St. Hobert’s Gave, 
where Eugene Aram, now so well known through Sir 
Lytton Bulwer’s novel, committed the murder in 1745, of 
which he was convicted 16 years after. Tlie streets of 
Knaresborough are broad, regularly laid out, well-paved, 
and lighted with gas: the houses are almost wholly of 
stone, and many of them large and hand.some. The 
market-place is extensive, and there is a good market- 
house. The court-house occupies the centre of the old 
castle, ami another part of it is used as a prison for the 
liberty of the forest of Knaresborough. The par. church 
is of coii.sidcrable antiquity, but little beauty. The In- 
dependents, Wesleyan Methodists, and 11. Catholics, 
have also places of worship, and the Sunday schools 
of the church and chapels are attended by upwards 
of 800 children. A charity school, 2 national schools, an 
infant school, a school of industry, ami 2 other schools, 
furnish instruction to about 600 clnlilron, chiefly belong- 
ing to the working classes. Tlie public instit’utimis of 
the town comprise a public library, dispensary, lying-in 
charity, savings’ bank, and Bible society. 

The industry of Knaresborough is chiefly confined to 
linen- weaving. The trade has been Iting established, 
and a large amount of capital is vested in mills, 
warehouses, and machinery. Two flax-mills employed, 
ill 1838, 142 hands, and about 400 I|^ms are at work on 
various descriptions of linens. Busini'ss, however, li.as 
greatly declined within the last 12 years, before which 
ne.arly 700 looms were cinjiloyed. Wages in 1839 were 
very low' (averaging 9.s. 6</. a week), and tlie weavers were 
often out of work, and in extreme poverty. The dimi- 
nution of the trade is attributed to the powerful compe- 
tition of lower-priced Scotch and Irish goods, and to the 
want of coal and the increasing use of cotton and union 
cloth.s. Other workmen’s wages were as follow s : car- 
penters 4s., and ma.son8 3jf. 6</. a day, bleachers 24^. a 
week. Tailors, shoemakers, Kc. have littb* to do on ac- 
count of the miverty of the place, and form a very small 
proportion of^lie inhabs. There being no canals in the 
neighbourhood, coals are brought 18 m. by land carriage; 
and tlie want of this mineral Is a great drawliack upon 
its manufactures. Knaresborough has a great corn mar- 
ket, and from this place and Rj^n the manufacturing 
districts of the W. riding are principally supjilicd. ( Hand- 
loom and Bound. Reports . ) 

Kimrcsborough is a bor. by prescription, governed by 
a bailiff. The pari, franchise was granted in 1 Mary 
(1.6.'i3), since which the bor. has sent 2 meins, to the if. 
of C. The right o( voting till 1832 was vested in the 
owners of 84 burgage tenures, all of which, excepting four, 
l>eing the property of the Duke of Devonshire, themems. 
were his nominees. The Boundary Act enlarged the 
limits of the bor. by including in it parts of the townships 
of Scriven and Knaresborough : and, in 1831, there were 
369 qualifying tenements. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 
277. Markets on Wed., and on alternate W'cds. for 
cattle. Sheep fairs, Wed. and Thurs. ftfler Jan. 13., Wed- 
after March 12., May 6. and 7., Aug. 12. Statute fairs, 
Tuesd. and Wedn. alter October 10., and Wedn. after 
Nov. 22. 

KNKiH TON, a market town, pari, bor., and par. of N. 
Wales, CO. Radnor, on the Tome, 23 m. L.S.W, Shrews- 
bury, and 138 m. W.N, W. London.' Area of parish, 252 
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acres: pop., in 1831, Pop. of pari. bor. 1,076. a well-built town, situated in a fine country, and Is rcle- 

The town comprises two chief streets, Intersecting each brated in gospel history as having been the scene of st 
other at right-angles, and the gentle acclivity on which Paul’s persecution by the unbelieving inhab. (See Acts, 
it stands, not mily gives it a picturesque appearance, but xiv. 1—7.) After tlie taking of Nicjea by the crusadt rs 
IPoaMy contributes to its cleanliness. A small modern- in 1099, it became the residence of the Seljuk sultans of 
built church, subordinate to that of Stowe, in Shrop- lloum, by whom it was much embellished and enlarged, 
shire, and a chapel for Calviuist-Methodists, are the Frederick Barharossa expelled them ihll89; hut alter 
only places of worsliip ; and the charities comprise a his death, they re-entered tlieir capital, and lived in spleiu 
free-sehool and an almshouse. dour till the irruption of .lenghis-Khan, ami his .son 

Knigiitou is principally occupied by tradesmen, me- Holukow, who broke (lie power of the Scljuks. Konieh 
ehanies, malsters, &c. : it has no manufactures, the has been included in the dominions of the Grand Seignior 
wool-dyeing and 8})inning busini-ss liaving ceased to since the time of Bajazct, wlio finally extirpated the 
exist. Wool-stapling is carried on to sonu* extent, Ameers of Karamanla. {Kinneir's Asia Miitor, i>. 
though much less than before 1 HI 1, when a large esta- 222.; hrake's Tour, A^.) 

blisiinn'nt failed. The market is very large .and iin- KONIGGRATZ (Boh. Kralou'ij~IIradecz'), ixXo'xw 

i iortant : it is attended by dealers even from Rirming- Bohemia, cap. circ. of same name, on tlie l'’.lbe, (Id ni. 
nun and its neighbourhood, who come for meat, poultry, F.N.F. Prague. Pop. H,0‘24. It is fortified ; ami 

eggs, butter, ciieese, .to. ; and butcher’s meat is some- has 3 suburbs, some large liarracks, a fine catliedral, 
times s.-nt to London. Pefty sessions are held here .Tesuits’ college, episcopal seminary, gymnasium, 
monthly. I’he ofiicers of the borough are a bailifT, school, and a eclehrated orplian asylum. Woollen elntli 
burge.''ses and const.ables ; but th<‘y have little or no w<*aving is the chief employment of tlie inhab. It was 
jiuthority, and the liailitl ’s only husine.ss is to collect the taken several times by tlie I’nissians during the last 
ciiiei' rents of the manor, whicli belongs to the Karl of century, {(h'strrr. Nat. I'uci/c. j lit r^hau.'<, ^c.) 

O.xford, The boundaries of the pari. bor. were not KONIG.SBKHtJ, a large <-itv of the Prn.ssian states, 
changed by the Boundary Act (d' 1H.32. and in IH39-40 now the cap. of the prov. of Prussia Proja r, and of a 
tiieie were .MiO regi>,ter(>d electors in the bor. of New reg. and eirc. of tlio same name, as it fonm ily was of 
Radnor, to which Knighton is contributory. the monarchy, on the l’r('gel, near where it falb into 

Knighton is calle«l by the Welsh TriJ'y-clau'd, nr the Frlsi he IlatT, lat. 12' 1 1" N.. long. ‘29' i.">" k. 
“ tlic town on the dyke,' from the eireum.'-tance of its Pop. (IH3H) (js.OOO. A bar at the moutii r)f the l*reg( | 
position close to (/fl'a's dyke, wJiich < nters the parish prevent.* vessels drawing more than h or G ft. wat( i 
«)U the N,, and running due S. about 2 may be UBcemling the river to Kdnigsberg, so that it.s jioi l 
traced througli several parishes into the county of properly at Pillau, at tlie junction of the Kfischc Hail 
Hereford. {Sich dson' s G uiiic ; Pnrl. I!rp.) with the Baltic. A part of Kdnigsberg is built on .ui 

KN Li'i’SFORl) (corrupttHl from (7 «///<*'.< Ford, so islami formed by tlie Pregel, the liouses being fouiidcd 
eaile<l beeanso the Danish (Canute crossed here with his on piles, as at \ enfee and Amsterdam. Dpposit*' t(» this 
army,) a market-tow ti and par. of Fngland. co, Chester, island, and on the N. bank of tlie river, stands tlie rest 
hund. Bucklow, 11| m. W. liy N. Maeelestield, 13J in. S. of the city, consisting of tlie old town, and a finart( r to 
by W. Manchester, and hi I in. N.N.W. London. Area tlie I', called Lobcniclit. Tlie circ. of tlu’sc 3 qu.iitt r.', 
of par., 4,3'‘<) acres. Pop., in 1831, 3,-'i99: do. of Nether which properly form the city, hardly exceeds 2 m.; but 
and Over Kmitsford townships, .3,040. The town is di- the suburbs are very widely siiread, and tlie wall tint, 
vided info two nart.s, called Over ami Nether Knut.sford, encloses the whole is no less than 9 m. in circ. ; but a 
by the brook Birken, an afiliicnt of the Bodliii, which large portion of tlio included space consists of g.itilciis 
ri-ses about ^ m. S. In Nether Kuut.sford are tin* market- ana open fields. According to Dr. Granville, the “ streets 
pl.ice, se.ssions-house, and county-gaol, the last of which are long, narrow, dirty, ill paved, and very otl'cn.Mve, 
l,s said to be spacious and well conducted. The church, lined by lofty old-fashioned houses, the basement sforit^s 
a modern structure of brick and stone, with a square of which project far out in the shape of terra< c*s. witli 
tower, wa.s built in 1741, when this par. was sepa- their flights of steps guardcal by antiquated bra.n.s laiU 
rated from that of Rostiieruo ; the living is a vicarage in ings, which arc not only very im’onvenient for tlie ji.issa^c 
private patronage. Anoilior churcii, at (.)ver Kmitsfortl, of carriug<‘8, but remier that of pedestrian.s a woik el 
IS in the patronage of Lord d<' Tabley. The other places real danger. Kvery where, in fact, houses and inliab. 
of worship are lor Wesleyan Methodists, Imh'pendi nts, are as old fashioned as if the court of the old dukes cl 
and Unitatijuis ; and Sunday-schools are connected with Braudi'iihurg were stili held here.” (^Travels to PeU rs- 
the two former, as well as tiie churche.s. The charith s burp, ^c., i. 3^17.) 

of tlie town comprise a frce-scho<)l, founded in the rci^i The old town contains the town. house, la built in 
of IMward VI.. and wfdl endowed by an ancestor of the 1774 ; an anatomical theatre, an hospital for th(> widivA' 
Legh family, a school of industry for lOd girls, supported and orphans of citizens, and many large Wiiri liuim s. 
by the Egerton family (w lio support also another school *l'hc quarter to the E. of the old tow n contains a l uyc 
at Ro.sihernc), and a parochial .scliool for 70 boys. The hospital on the river side, a mint, theatre, .iml tuplMii- 
txuuiufactures of shag, cotton velvet, sowing thread, h«»use. Here also is the old royal i»alace or castle, now 
worsted, and leathememploy many haml.s ; liut the .supply the goviTiiment-house. I'he insulated part of the town 
of the wants of the opulent gentry in the neighbourhood eontalus the council-house, exchange, ami uniwi Mfy 
is a chief source of support to the tradespeople. Races buildings. Its ornhan-house is also a conspiruou> yoi- 
are lield annually in July, and are well attended. Knuts- fice ; but iioiu* of tlieso rival the cfithedral, which, hesHli s 
lord .9 the election town for the N. division of Clu'shire, its architecture and ornaments, is remarkahh' tor OiJ 
and .sessions are held in .luly and Ot t. Markets on .Sat. organ, erected in 17*21, containing .’>,000 pines, and b'l 
Cloth and cattle fairs, Wiiit-Tues., July 10. and Nov. H. several monuments of the old dukes of Bramlcnhtukh 
KDMDKN. .SVc Comorn. the founders of the rnonarehy. There are seven biiogt'S' 

KONIKH (an. Iconiurn), a town of Ashitic Turkey, over tlur arms of the Pregel. 
prov, Karamanla, cap. of a p.ich. and sandjiak of its own Kdnig.^berg is the seat of the government of the > 

name, 27^ m. E, by .S. .Smyrna, and 132 m. S. Angora ; and of a court of appeal and a tribunal of cominerrc. u’* 
lat. 37® M' N., long. 32'-^ 3(y E. Pop. about 30,000, iiuiviTsity, foumieu in 1. '>41, bad Kant, who died Ihtc i'> 
chiefly Turks. It extends over the plati^ F3. and S. far 1 h 04, for oi>c of it.s professors, and is attended liy .dioiu 
beyond the w'all.s, which are about 2 m. in eirc. Snow- 430 studeuU. The cUy has besides three gymitji‘'in'i>b 
covered mountains surround tlie level country on every two seminaries for preachers, with numerous schools, a 
side except the E,, where a dreary plain extends to the royal literary society, a celebr.ited ol)servatorv, 

h»>rizon. The walls were built bv the .Seljuk sultans, variou.s other literary est.ablishmeiiis. .i bliml a'.' - 

of materials taken fropn more am lent edifices ; and the There are manufactures of woollens, i idtom 1- > ^ 

figures in nlto rcliero wliicii ornament the gates are gloves, h-tce, wax, soap, refined sugar, &c., with br' tt* y 

alleged by Kinneir to be amongst tin- finest in Turkey, and distilleries on a large scale. The grejit ,j, 

In the middle of the town a .small eminence is covered ! export consi.st of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
with the remains of a fortified palace, once inhabited by flax and hemp, limber, linsce<l, ashes, 
the .Seljuk princes. The present public buildings C4>in- iinmjrts being colonial proiluct.s, cotton,^” c^o 
prise 12 large and numerous smaller mosque.s (that of twist, wine, (iyo stuffs, spices, oil, coals, xc. , 

Sultan Selim having been built on the model of St. account of the shipping eutered and cleared out < 

Sophia at Constantinople), several madressas or colleges nigslHUg, see Pillai;, , o. frUt <1 

(only one of which, the Capan madressa, is nf>w inha- KOOM, a city of Persia, prov. Irak- Adjcim. <i > 
bited), 2 AnneniAti churches, 4 public bath.s, and 7 khans Its own name, 186 m. N. by W. ' i»np., 

for the accommodation of merchants. The importance W. Teijeran ; lat. 34® 41/ N., long. i 

of Konieh belongs to the pa^t ; for it has now dwindled atxordlng to Ouscly, about 8,0()0; extcu- 

into insignificance, and exhil>it9 every mark of desolation this sUtcmeiit as exaggerated. It stands jit no 

and decay. A few carpi ts and some morocco leather arc sive iilain, and on the banks of a small river 
manufactured here ; but trad*? is in a very iaiigufbhing great distance, and lost eastward in the j* Kjt.itions, 
state, and far the greater portion of the adjacent territory On approaching the city, the remains tli 'i 

IS iiernuited to lie waste. gardens, and tombs become so numerous as tiic 

Iconiurn. tlie caj). of I.yi aonia, mentione«l by Hero- this district was formerly very 
dot«s and X< noplnm as la-ing ou the great post road Iw- sepulchral ruins are upwards of 100 tombs oij 

tween Sardis and 8usa, is reported hj .Strabo t«‘ have been (aescendaiits of ini^ms), distinguished f>y 
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cii|)nl;is ; and thore is n vpry bcnutirul pollege, with acele- 
l>r.it«‘d mos<|U« and inansoleum dedicated to the memory 
ot I'alima, the «iat>«hter of ImAm Re/a, and containing 
the tombs also of Soli I. and Shall- Abbas II. The dome 
is lofty, and, witli the interior, was, a few years ago, 
(■.)V(‘red witii gilt plates, by tlio mother of the late shah, 
1 uttee AH. Room, though formerly a place of some 
trade ill fruit, silk, soap, sword-blades, and white earthen- 
ware, lias sunk into utter Insignificance: the bazaars 
hardly contain 40 shops, and the only employment of the 
iiihah. is the cultivation of a little corn and rice. In fact, 
the place is little more than amass of ruins, and at least 
(« O'tidrds of the buildings have been untenanted for half a 
ci iitury. Its sanctity, however, as a place of refuge and 
pilgrimage is generally celebrated throughout Persia, and 
devotees still order their bones to be brought here for 


sepulture. 

Ivooin is conjectured by D’Anvillc to stand on the 
site of the ancient Choana, visited by Alexander. In 
llie Shah Nanieh it is named as an ancient city, .and its 
loimdation assigned to Kal-Kobad. More dependence, 
however, may lx? placed on tlie statement of D’llerbelot, 
h it. it was either founded or rel)uilt by the Saracens, 
aiMnit (he hegimiing of the ninth century. Timur-Leng 
(lestroycd it ; hut it regained its importance under the 
St (i dynasty. In Chardin’s time there were 15,000 houses, 
L'O laiV^' mosques, extensive; bazaars, and a handsome 
hi idgi' over the river ; hut in wlien the AtTghans 

iiiMided I’crsia, they pillaged and all but destroyed the 
citv: repeated earthquakes l;ave also mueh damaged the 
remaining Imildings, and Room is now only Hm<'laneholy 
ruin, {k/unr/r's Pcrxin, 110.; Ofisr/i/, iii. 09 — 100.; 
Ihltrr's ,4si(t, vol. vi. i>art 2. p. :i0*-.‘13.) 

KOON an indep. klmnat of Central Asia, be- 

tween tin' 3r)th and .3Hth deg. N. lat., and the HOtli and 
7'M K. long., at present coini)ri.sing, as tributary statc.s, 
nudiikshan, and many other small chiefships N. of tlio 
Hindoo Koosh. It has N. tlie territ. of Ilissar, Dnrwaz, 
\c. ; K., the Rolor-'ragli mountains, separating it from 
the Clnnese doin. ; S., Caufiristan, .and th<; Hindoo 
Koosh, which divides it from Cauliul ; and W., a part of 
Mf. li.iMi -t 01. and tlu' territ. of Balkh. Tlie central i»art 
■ ■I I III - di.Mi . <ir Koondooz Proper, seems to be situati'd 
on a lower level than tin; surrounding provs. It Is of 
limited dimensions, is enclosed by ranges of low hills, 
;tml watered by two of tin; prineipal. tributaries of the 
<)\us, in the upp(;r part of its course. It is in many parts 
,11 mar.div, tliat the roads are obliged to be constructed 
on piles of wood, fixed among noxious and r.ank wge- 
tation. 'I'he climate is most pestiferous: snow lies for 
three months in winter, but tlie heat in summer is often 
eWe.N-he. The Soil Is, liowever, very fertile ; and jiro- 
dnecs ilmndaiit crops of gtain. In the marshy grounds 
111 ■ !> tin; chief product, anil in the drier grounds wlieat 
am! Imi ley. The revenues of tlie clilef are derived, as in tlie 
otliei I-:, .tates, from tlie land: they are paid princljially 
m siml, and are said to amount to a third part of the 
prmliH e of the soil. Apricots, plums, cherries, &c., are 
pleitiiiul, as are most necessaries of life ; a good deal of 
silk, al,>,o, is produced on the banks of the Oxus. Since 
the coiiquest of Uodiihskaii, that fine prov. has been in a 
g'eat ineasure depopulated, its inliab. being carried off 
to culiiv.itt; the hands of Roomlooz, wliero they die ra- 
I'ldly, from tlie effects of tlu; climate. 'I'he surrounding 
provs. have mostly both rich soil and a good clim/Ue. 
' t he ialiab.s. of Roondooz are mostly 'r.adjiks. {See 
ookhaka, 1.397.) The khan or witvr is, liowever, an 
I zhek, Koondooz appearing to bo the most soutborly 
•■''gion into whicii the Uzbeks ever penetrated, and al- 
'■rwanls succeeded in establishing their dominion. 


Am. nrniy, comprising about 2U,(H)0 cavalry, with six 
pivoi'.s ot artillery, consists cliiefly of Usbeks ; but 
imst of the civil employments under the state remain 
1 tile hands of the native pop. Ily adopting this line 
’ policy, and governing his subjects in general with 
lie s M’ Kastern despot) considorakle mild- 

hiv V sovereign of Koondooz has consolidated 

le i I' s'lpposed to be rich ; and his army, at 

kli m (V likely to oppose it. The 

•litorv makes ” (chupaos), or pre- 

tlm •'^hAtlie neighbouring territ. of Haikh, 

for i ' country. &c., for prisoners, whom he soils 

M ineimi hy the khan, form a 

lai'cmmu^^r'M^- t'xport from Koondooz. Hi.H encou- 
liie imiv.ri!’ . tiefarimis traffic, and Ids behaviour to 
"fishes ill Ihidukshan, .are the prineipal ble- 

)’r<fiecfini»^n of tho khuu : ho has the merit of 

fioiii traders in his dom.^re secure 

I'aih- molestation. There is a considerable 

*^""'1, and Chinese prov. of Yar- 

'"'pori int ni exchange of pre.s€ntg. 'fea is 

“filer fureiiTM Consumption. European and 

''‘ ‘ m- derived from Bokh.ara, In ex- 

' "f .ill III . *n ®cot b* ils markets. At pro- 

« WUrltisluSu-n'l”*"'’ •^oo'wloo* '• the most ad- 


Koondooz, tho nominal cap., is in a wide valley, near 
tho confluence of two rivers, about lat. .39® SO' N , and 
long, fi'jo IQ/ ji. It has formerly been a large town, but 
its pop. does not now exceed L500. It h.as a imid fort, 
surrounded by a ditch, and tire winter r(;.sid<'uce of tljie 
chief. The largest town in tho khan’s dom. Is Khoolootn 
(which sec.) {Burnes' Trav., ii. 179— 19H. ; vol. iii. 
175, 176. 275—281, ; Ritter y Erdkundc, von dsieti, v. HJO 
— 81 . 5 .) 

KOKOTCIIA, or KAROTCHA, a town of Russia in 
Europe, gov. Koursk, cap. circ., on the river of tho 
same name, and on tlie road from Voroneje to Kliarkoff, 
100 m. S.W. the former city. l*op. nearly 10,000. It is 
well built, and surrounded by numerous gardens ; and 
has several churches, nearly all, however, constructed of 
timber, a circle high school, hospital, and a saltiietre 
manufactory ; with an oxtensivt; trade in apples, for 
which its vicinity is famous. Korotcha was founded liy 
Michael Fcdorovitch In 1058, as a barrier against tho 
incursions of tlie Oim-'rartars, {Schnitxlcr, Lu I{us.sie j 
Possart, Das Buss/and.) 

KOSTENDlL,or GHIUSTENDIL (Jusimiana se- 
cunda), a town of Puiropean Turkey, prov. Roumelia, 
and cap. sandjak of its own name, 107 m. N. Salnnica, 
and 192 m. W. N.W. Adriaiioide. I’op., .according to 
Stein, 8,000. It stands on tlie N . declivity of tlie Karasu 
mountains, at a short distance from the right bank of 
the Strouma (the an. Stryynun), and is deleiided by a 
crem'lated wall flanked with smiare towers. A bazaar, 
governor’s palace, and several sulphur baths, art; the 
only public establishnieiiks. Employment is given to a 
portion of the pop. by the silver and iron mines of the 
neiglihouring mountains. 

KO.STRoMA, a gov. of Russia in Euroiie, between 
.56® 45' and 5lP 12' N. lat. and 10^ 27' and 48'^ K. long., 
liaving N. the gov. of Vologda, W. J.irosbivl, S. Wlad- 
mir and Kijegorod, and E. \'iatka. Area, , '10,490 so. m. 
Pop., in 1838, 9.58,000. Surface fiat, with some undula- 
tions. It is Indifferently fertile, being marshy in the-N., 
wliile ill the S. it is sandy and clayey, ( limatc severe, 
but licaltliy. It is watered by the vVolga, ami by its im- 
portant tributaries the Onnja and Vetlouga. Principal 
corn crop rye ; but the quantity grown is insufficient for 
the consumption. Flax and hemp are hargcly produced. 
Cuttle few, and but little attended to. 'I'his, however, is 
not the c.ase wdth tho forests, which are extensive, valu- 
able, and better ttiken care of than those of most otlicr 
goveriuneiits. The rivers and lakes furnish abundance 
of fish. The inhabs. particularly excel in the preparation 
of Russia leather, and there are various fabrics of clotlt 
and linen. M.any of tho pc.isants are masons, carpenters, 
Ac., who seek for employment in the summer season in 
the contiguous governments ; and many are employed 
at home, in the m.iking of ciiarcoal, pitch and tar, mats, 
of which there is an immense consumption, boats, raffs, 
&c. {Seiinilzler, I.n Bussre, p. I2l., &c.) 

Kostuoma, tho cap. of the above gov., on tho Wolga, 
at the confluence of the Kostroma with that river. Pop, 
nearly 10,000. Situation I'levated and agreeable ; house.s 
mostly of stone; the rampart of earth by which it was 
formerly surrounded lias been converted into a pro- 
menade. It has a handsome cathedral, two large con- 
vents, a great number of churches, and a large stone 
building, or bazaar, for the security, exhibition, and sale 
of merchandise. 'I’licre are several tanneries, with ma- 
nufactures of linen, Prussian blue, soap, and tallow, a bcll- 
foundry. Various fairs, and a considerable cotiimerre. 

RO rAlI, a town of Hindostan, prov. Rajpootaiia, 
the cap. of a subsidiary state of the same name, with an 
area of about 4,400 sq. m. {Sutherland.) The town, on 
the Chunibul, 195m. S.W. Agra, is large and populous, 
with 5ome good and well stocked bazaars, and a great 
number of »mplcs and substantial private houses. 'Fhc 
entrances to Kotah arc through double gateways, and its 
walls arc surrounded by a fosse liewn in the .solid rock. 
Its chief public edifice is the palace of the rajah, rcudei cd 
conspicuous by its lofty white turrets, and enclosed by a 
separate line of works, Kotah fias rhanufactures of cloth 
and other articles of native consumption. Its territory 
is among the most flourishing of India, and about 20 years 
ago its gross revenue was estimated at 47 lacks of ru^os, 
and its armed force at 25,(:iK1 men. {Ilaniilton's E. /. 
Uax. ; Part Ht parts.) 

KO'l'OCH, a rajah.shin of N.W. Hindostan, subject to 
the in.'iharajah of the rnnjab ; about lat. Gi*-’ N., and 
between long. 76'’ and 77‘^ E., having W. and S. the ter- 
ritory of tlio I’unj.ab, and N. and E. the rajahsbips 
Cbamba, Kulu, and Mundi, separating It from tho ^rcat 
range of the Himalayas. It comprises a portion of tlio 
upper vallev of the Reas {llt/phasts). and is about 60 m. 
in leugtii Is. to S. by from 25 to 40 iii. in breadth. Its 
natural products are few. but they might bo much im- 

( 1 roved under tm eiiligliteiiod government. Opium is 
argely cultivated on the Kulu frontier, and cotton is 
raised, and furnishes the material from which the finer 
cloths of Hoshyarpur are manuf n tured. W hen this nlace 
was visitCKl by Moorcroft, these i i k'is were sent in large 
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quantities to W. Asia ; agents from very remote places 
attended at Iloshyarpur, made advances to the weavers, 
and took the cloth in the rough from the loom, bleaching, 
washing, and packing it |Arh in his own fashion to suit 
the market of his country. vVe have not learned whether 
any change has been effected in the interval in this trade. 
Superior wheat and rice are raised. Firs of large size 
grow in some tracts along the licas ; and in one part 
is an extensive bamboo forest. Rhubarb and the mul- 
berry-tree are abundant ; and iron is found, but the ore 
Is not wrought. Shujanpoor, about lat. 3P 49', and 
long. 76® 32' E:, is the cap. {Moorcrqft's Travels, i. 
139^142.) 

KOURSK, a government in the S. part of European 
Russia, having that of Orloff on the N., Voronetz on the 
E., Kharkoff on the S., and Tchernlgoff on the W. 
Area 16,000 so. m. (?) The estimates or the pop. differ 
very widely ; but Schnitzler concludes that it cannot fall 
short of 1,600,000. Surface flat, or slightly timiulating ; 
soil very fertile ; forests not very extensive, and in some 
parts there is a scarcity of wood. There are no navi- 

f abie rivers, the want of which is one of the greatest 
rawbacks on the government. The climate is mild and 
healthy. Notwithstanding the backward state of agri- 
culture, Hassel says that wheat and rye yield 9 for 1 ; 
but this Is most probably exaggerated. Corn is kept in 
silos, or caves, sumotimes for 6 or 10 years together, and 
there is always a large surplus for exportation. Hemp 
and flax, tobacco, hops. Sec., are also produced. The 

f iastures, which are excellent, afford ample provision for 
arge herds of oxen, with horsfts, sheep, &c. There are 
in this government above 3CH),(X)0 free peasants. Manu- 
factures considerable and improving, consisting of coarse 
cloth for the anny and the peasantry, leather, .soap, s.ilt- 
petre, spirits, earthenware, &c. Puhlic instruction h.-is 
made no considerable progress. There were, in 1831, 
in the government, 35 educational c.stablishinent.<», .at- 
tendetl bv 4,095 pupils, being only 1 pupil for every 390 
individuals ! 

Kocrsk, a town of European Russia, cap. of the 
almve gov., lat. .51® 43' 41" N., long. 36® 29' 15" K. Pop. 
(in 18^) 22,447. It had a citadel and ramparts ; but the 
former is in ruins, and the latter have been converted 
into public walks. Situation elevated ; housc.s princi- 
pally of woml, but many of stone ; struts narrow, 
crooked, and ill paved. There are two convents, nume- 
rous churches, with a gymnasium, a normal .school, an 
hospital, a foundling hospital, <(cc. It is a thriving, in- 
dustrious town, having numerous tanneries, tile and 
earthenware works, wax and tallow foundries, &c. It 
carries on an extensive commerce with lVt<’r.sburg, j 
Moscow, and Odessa, sending to them cattle and llorsc^s, | 
tallow, leather, wax and honey, hemp ami furs. | 

Korennaia Pou-styn, a convent in tlie vicinitv of 
Koursk, is ceichrated for a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, and for a great fair hchl annually on the 9th 
Friday after Easter, resorted to equally hv merchants 
and pilgrims. The value of the horses, cattle, and other 
articles exposed to sale at this fair, in 1H29, anjounted, 
according to the official accounts, to about 30,000, (KX) 
roubles. Rut if thi.s be not exaggerated. It is, at ail 
events, greatly above the average. {Schnitzler, La Itussie, 
Ac., p.35P. ; Slalte lirun, &c.) 

KRaSNOJARSK, or KHASNOYERSK, .a town of 
Asiatic Russia, gov. Yenisei-k, of which it is the c.aj)., in 
a plain of great beauty and fertility, on the Yenisei, and 
on the high road between 'i'<jholi>k ajid i^kut.^k, 2t)0 ni. 
E. by .S. Tomsk, lat. 1' N., long. 92® .57' 10" E. Pop, 
about 4,000. Though small, this is a town of some im- 
portance, being the emporium of a wiiie extent of 
country. It is pretty veil built ; its two principal streets 
are broad, and its hou-ses, which are mosilv meed with 

t flanks, are painted in bright colours. Its' chief puhlic 
mildfngs are, several churches ; an edifice, partly of 
stone, occupied by the government offices ; and a large 
factory, devoted to several branches of indust^, espe- 
cially coach-building, ayd the manufacture of Russia 
leather. The district sulvordlnate to this town is the 
most productive in the whole nrov. Irkutsk, of grain, 
cattle, horses, &c. " Hour is sold at Krasnojarsk gene- 
rally at from 15 to 30 kopecks the poud, according to the 
goodness of the crops ; excellent fMaff for 1 J to 2 roubles, 
and other things in proportion. Fish and game are also 
in abundance ; and the neighbourhood is famous for 
wild goats, the flesh of which is not inferior to venison.’* 
{Dobell’s Travels in Siberia, ii. 98.) Within the last 
twenty years this town has been ri.sing considerably In 
imnortance ; and it has now a brisk traffic in Chinese 
and agricultural produce. Krman, who visited it in 1H29, 
found It supplied with Madeira and other European wines, 
and speaks in high terms of a literary club, which he 
says may rank with those of a superior order in Europe. 
{Lrman, Heisc um die Erde, 1. 28—60. ; Dobell's Travels, 
Sfc.) 

KREMNITZ (Hung. KormocX‘Iianya),SktoyiA town 
of Hungary, co. Racs, and one of the principal mining 
and coining towns of the kingdom ; In a deep vrlley 10 m. 


KULDSHA. 

W, Neusohl, and 88 m. E.N. E, Fresburg. Pop. about 
4,000. The walled town comprises a castle, and about 
40 hifuses, one of which is the mint, ranged round an 
open space in which the market is held. In the suburbs 
are nearly 600 dwelling houses, and many mining offices ; 
and about J m. distant are the smelting furnaces. 

Kremnits is ill paved, dirty, and disagreeable. It has 
6 churches ; one with a lofty gilt and coppered steeple 
and very gaudy internal ornaments, 3 chapels, a Pro- 
testant meeting-house, 2 hospitals, a royal infirm- 
ary for miners, a gymnasium, normal and girls’ schools, 
a Lutheran grammar school, &c. ; and it is the seat of 
municipal and mining tribunals, and of a mint, and 
councils of mines and forests. 

The Kreranitz mines have 11 or 12 principal shafts, 
attached to which are 18 or 20 washing works {puck- 
werken). The best mines btflong to private compa- 
nies; but the richest veins of Krernnitz are now for 
the most part exhausted, and a considerable portion of 
the former workings is under water. The mines at 
present yield about 15,000 marcs of silver, and ‘250 do, 
of gold a year. These metals, however, are rarely 
founil pure, but much intermixed with copper, leacl, 
arsenic, &c. Quartz is the matrix of the ore, w hich is 
first reduced by the hammer, to small pieces about the 
size of the stones used for Macadamising roads : tlie ore 
is next exposed to the stamping-mill, by which it is 
pulverised ; it is then washed over slanting frames ; 
sometimes roasted, to drive off the sulphur, arsenic, Ac. ; 
and Is finally smeltt'd. “ The object of this process, 
which lasts four and twenty hours, is to separate the 
noble from the ignoble metals, which Is effected by the 
oxydation of the Tatter. At the moment the oxydation 
is complete, a bright blulsh-w hito metallic lustre spri'.ids 
itself over the whole surface of the liquid metal. The 
impure metals are then allowtHl to run off, a stream of 
warm water is passed over the gold and silver to codl 
them ; the solid ina.ss is taken out, cut up into bars, 
weighed, and sent off to the mint, where the gold and 
silver are separated, and coined. The smelting- Inmo < 
of Kreninitz are the best in Hungary: in.^tead oi' (he 
common bellows, they have the double-cylinder bellows 
worked by water, winch maintains a constant blast ; and 
the loss of lead, instead of being *20 lbs, to the marc, is 
reduced to 12.” {Paget's Hungary, 1. 396, ,397.) 

All the gold and silver produccil in Hungary, whidher 
by private" individuals or by the government, should he 
coined at Kreninitz. Delius stated, in 1773, that bi*- 
twe«iii 1740 and that year nearly 100,000,tXK) guldens el' 
gold and silver had been obtained from the iniue.s of 
.Schemnitz and Krernnitz, and coined at the latter town ; 
and that 3.n(K),000 guldens a year still came from 
.Schemnitz, Krernnitz, and Transylvania. (See lin'n/d's 
Travels in I.uirer Hungary, jip* 177, 17H.) “ The amount 
of gold and silver coined at Krernnitz is now about 
250,000/. a year (•2,.5;/0,(KX) llor. c. w.) ; but it i.s probable 
tYiat this is considerably less than the amount produced, 
as it is known that a good deal finds its way to Vieima 
In bars. The silver is mostly coined into pieces of ‘.''i 
kreutzers {xwanxigers), and the gold into ducats ami 
half ducats.” {Paget, 1.394,395.) Krernnitz has abo a 
roy.al vitriol factory, 2 paper-mills, and manufactures nt 
earthenware and vermilion. It is abundantly 8up{)b(‘d 
with excellent water by a water-course carried by '» 
former archbishop of (»ran, at his own expense, from tlic 
Thuruez to Krernnitz, a distance of 50 in. {Pagd^ 
Hungary, }. 390—397.; Bright's Travels, 1()7— 1«3. ; 
Oester. Slat. Encifc. ; Iterghaus.) , 

KKLSHNA, or KLSTNAH (the name of a supposed 
inrarmition of Vishnu), a river of Illndostan, and one 
which bounds an important division of that country ;t ie 
•S. part the penin.sula being entitled ” India S. of Oie 
Krishna.” It rises in the VV. ghauts, near lat. 18'\N., and 
long. 74®, not far from .Sattarah ; and runs with a very 
tortuous course E. for about 700 ni., through the l"■o^• 
Rejapoor, Reeder, and Hyderabad, and between 
Rritish distr. of Masulipatam and Guntoor ; falbug i 
the r>cean on the Coromandel coast by several . 
near lat. 16®, long. 81®. Its course lies mostly 
a mountainous country, greatly elevated ‘ 

its channel is of very irregular depth, mo^ Honirtl 
by rocks and rapids ; and It is altogether adat 
for navigation, except In the N. Circars, 
available for large boats. In the highlands, . L 
usually cmployea on it are round bamboo wicker 
covered with balf-tannod hides, and direct^ wj: /jut- 
dlei. Its chief tributaries are the cpcina, 

purba, and Malpurba, from the S. ; and tnc o 
Mussy, Mr., from the N. Satarab Is the P*" ‘’i Ljve of 
on its banks. It is said to lie much more 
gems, &c., than the Godavery, diamonds, cna ^ 
onyx, and other precious stones, and 
found In its sediment In the dry season. {l 
£. /. Gaz.) .T * - -Ur of Chii'®*® 

KULUSHA, CULDSCHA, or ILI, 

Turkestan, cap. prov. HI or Eld. in lat. 42 4 
82® 48' 16", aboul 460 m. N.E, Yarkund. U 



KULU. 

18 Chinese /i (about dm.) in circuit, surrounded by mud 
walls find wot ditches, and entered by six gates. The 
tow n, according to lieimersen, is much better built than 
either Kotan or Bokhara ; the houses are either of stone 
or wood, seldom of cartti, and the streets are traversed 
by running streams. The inhab. are mostly Chinese j 
then! are, however, about 1,500 Toorkee families, who 
profess Mohammedanism, but whose dress, customs, &c, 
resemble those of the rest of the pop. The inhab. of 
Kulusha are very industrious, and devoted to commerce. 
Almost every house has a shop, frequently filled 
with expensive mercliaiidise ; besides which, the streets 
abound with moveable stalls, and hawkers going about to 
srll their wares, Kuldsha being the entrepot of an exten- 
sive region^ peopled by nomadic Kalmuck tribes. It is 
tlie residence of a Cliinese governor. iHelmcrsen. Ritter, 
Asicn, Erdkundc, i. 402— .404.) 

KULU, a rajahship of N.W. Hindostan, tributary to 
the maharajah of the Punjab, about lat. N., and long. 
770 E., having E. the great range of the Himalaya, N. 
I.ahoul, W . Chamba and Kotoch, and S.Mundl. JLength, 
N. to S., about 40 m. Area and pop. uncertain. Wheat, 
barley, and btickwhcat, but only a little rice, are raised. 
So kitchen vegetables are grown. Tobacco, though culti- 
v ited in most of the gardens, does not thrive very well, 
and a narcotic preparation from iieinp is used as a sub- 
stitute. The climate being much colder than in the 
.'idjacent rajahships of Kotoeli and Mundi, woollen in- 
stead of cotton fabrics arc used for clothing. Kulii, 
or Sultanpoor, the cap., about lat. ai*-* .57' N., and 
long. 77*^ HE K., is of no great extent or pop. ; it stands 
at the confluence of the Bens and .Serhan. The part 
next the river, forming the southern or lower town, is 
occupied by the buildings in which the rajah resides 
with his family and attendants. The upper part of the 
town consists of the houses of shop-keepers and artificers, 
and is separated from the lower division by a small 
bazaar. A few coarse chintzes, blankets, and cotton 
cloths, with opium and musk, are the chief articles of 
traffic ; the three former are brought from the plains, 
and paid for with the two latter. The principal traders 
are Ilindoo ^lilgriins, of whom a vast number assemble 
here on their w'ay to holy places In the mountains. 
[Moorcr({ft, i. 171., &c,) 

KlJiVrAON, or KEMAON, aprov. of N. Hindostan, 
under tlie British presid. of Bengal, comprising, with 
Kmnaon Vroper, that portion of (llicrwal .S.E. of the 
Alcainanda river; chiefly between lat. 2lP and .51'^ N. 
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cloths, sugar, tobacco, coloured glass, beads, and hard- 
ware ; and they frequently travel to execute mercantile 
commissions as far as Furruckabad and Lucknow. The 
traders of more capital send the products of India across 
the mountains into ThU)et, wherd^they are exchanged 
for hawks, musk, coarse camlets, wax, incense, and other 
drugs and roots, the produce of that country ; andl>orax, 
salt, and gold-dust from Tartary. In the marts of Ku- 
inaon, the chief of which are ^andi, Kasipoor, Chilkia, 
Afzelghur, and Najibadad, sugar-candy, spices, Eurojican 
broad cloths, coral, &c. from the S., are exchanged for 
shawl wool, coarse shawls, China silks, saffVon, hides, 
&c. Large periodical fairs arc held at the above places, 
whence necessaries arc iirocured, there being no village 
markets in Kumaon. The country is thinly peopled; 
the inhabs. arc of two distinct races, the dominant being 
the Hindoo ; and the supposed aborigines a race appa- 
rently of Tartar origin, many of whom, called dimis, ap- 
pear to have been reduced to a state of slavery by their 
’indoo conquerors, I’hc native government was des- 
potic in an oppressive degree till the British took pos- 
session of the country in 181.5 ; since w hich, tlic condition 
of Kumaon and its inhabs. has been progressively aino- 
lioratod. Total public revenue (l«2‘2-‘23), 18G,l2Grup., 
of which the land-tax furnished 17G,664 ; public expendi- 
ture, ‘21,264 rup. Kumaon, like many other parts of N. 
llindo.stan. contains numerous places of Ilindoo pil- 
grimage, and many Hindoo temples. Almora is the cap., 
which sec. {Asiatic Itesearc/ws, xvi.; Haniilion^s E. J. 
Gaz.) 

KUR (an. Cyrus'), a ri\|tir of western Asia, in Georgia, 
having its rise within the Turkish dominions, not far 
from Kars, on a S. offset of the Caucasian range, dividing 
the tributaries of the Caspian from those of the Black 
Se.a, in lat. 41° N., and long. 42° 30' E. It assumes Its 
name near the town of Aki.skar, w hence it flows about 80 
E.N.E. to Gori. Its course thenceforward is S.E., 
by Tiflis, through the plain of Kara, and afterwards 
Uirough a lower plain abounding with salt marshes, and 
in wliich are several mud volcanoes and petroleum 
springs. Tlio latter of these plains is frequently over- 
flowed by the river. The total length of the Kur, as 
measured along its windings, somewhat exceeds .520 m. ; 
its chief aflluents are, 1. the Alazan, from the main Cau- 
casi.-m ridge, joining tlie main stream in lat. 40° 56' N., 
and long. 4G° .51' E. ; and, 2d, the Aral 


. . , Aras (an. Araxes), 

which ri.ves near Krzeroum, curves northward round 

I , ‘1 0, rSn , .TV » Ararat, and thence runs vS.K., and afterwards 

fu ‘'avlng N.W. Iiulepoiulent N.E., to its juncture w iih the Kur, at Djwat. The Kur 

,r,. Him.d.av.a, so- at this point is 140 y.'irds broad, ana may be navigated by 

large boats to its mouth on the W. side of the Caspian 


rarating it from I'hlbct, S.L. Nepaul, and S.W. the 


prov. Delhi, Area estimated at nearly 11,(00 sq. m. 
Inc wliole country is over.s|»read by mountains sue- 
Cfssucly ascending from S.W. to N.K., till they reach 
tlie height of 2.5,000 ft. The Ganges in the upper part 
nt It's cour.se, the Kalee, and a few' of their tributaries, 
ate the chief rivers ; tliere are no lakes of any con- 
sequcnco. The lower portion of the prov, is eover<*d 
wit'i jungle Interspersed w ilh groups of saul, sissoo, and 
otner timber trees, and tracts of high reedy gras.«i. The 
central hilly region is an almost uninterrupted forest: 
.uinve the elevation of 2,500 ft. the vegetation of the 
iropics gives place to the pine, oak, rhododendron. Ac. The 
,, vegetables of Europe are common, and thrive 
nrV/,’ ,, uiandun, .mi 1 other dry grains are those 
Lifh^ o' cultivated alternately 

i.nro/ 1 ■ a regular rotation of crops being 

iivl.ri .1 raised in large quantities, and grows 

r ^ height of 12 or 14 ft. ; little cotton ... 

r.mtd though it is of excellent quality. The sovereign 

and the great 

Ijv i/r-.nl nativo gov. werc always paid 

soil ^ Til perquisites arising from the 

harri>ttin« operations of tillage, except ploughing and 
performed by women. The Im- 
tlio.se in operations of husbandry arc similar to 
quentl ' efVf Hindostan. Irrigation Is fre- 

dislarnv> aaueducts carried a considerable 

common ^Hp,'''^^or-milU, scarce in Hindostan, are here 
yield verv B ^■'oeds of horned cattle are small, but 
they are sn?!n ^ domestic camels, but 

for the and sheep are principally used 

and varhr«l:?''‘. J’^lopHants. tigers,^ leopards, 

•^■ad mine?i;‘"^’* I®®" Chopper, Iron, and 

rock rrv.st n I'n to some extent ; and garnets, 

very few met with. Manufactures 

t^loths, coarse camlets, hempen 
vessels, A,, i AV’”*’ tiamboomats and baskets, wooden 
towns, but sufficiently numerals in the 

J^ngular that neatness. It is 

unknow n ’to u turning-lathe 

J^dh the Use acquainted 

are more ‘ blow-pipo. The Inhabs. at 

'py carry fton /mm commerce than agriculture. 
Jidl drugs^antl ’ turmeric, and other 

''‘‘ere they exclmnl„ m of N. Hindostan, 
ange them for coarse chintz, cotton 


. Caspian 

Sea, a distance of about 1(K) m. Fishing villages are 
established on its lower banks, and great w cmlth is accu- 
mulated from the proceeds of these fisheries. A delta 
at the mouth jirojcets considerably into the Caspian Sea, 

KUIlACllEp;, or KAKACIIKK, the nrincipal sea- 
port of Sinde, N.W. Hindostan, on the K. side of an 
inlet of the Indi.'ui Ocean, 80 in. .S.W. lljderabad, and 
about 18 m. from tlie W. arm of the Indus : lat 24° 66' 
N., long. G7° 19' E, It is built on a low, barren, sandy 
shore, and is walled. In 1813 there were 3,250 houses 
within the walls, but the jiop. did not reach 13,(MK). The 
tow n is irregularly laid out, and the streets are so narrow 
th.at two ]>( ople can scarcely walk abreast. The houses 
are chiefly of mud and sandstone, obtained in great abuy- 
danee from the coast. 

Kurachee has a considerable trade with Cutch, Bom- 
bay, and the jirincipal ports on the M.alabar coast. Its 
harbour is commodious, perfectly safe in all winds, and, 
though not deep, Is capable of sheltering vessels of 200 or 
300 tons ; so that it is of greater commercial importance 
than any of the ports on the Indus, which can only be 
reached froii the sea by flat-bottomed boats. Nearly all 
the Malwa opium exported seaward is shipped at Kura- 
chee, In 1837, about 60 fishing boats, of from 10 to 1,5 
tons, belonged to this port ; and most of the men engaged 
in the lisiieries of Sinde are from Kurachee, and are 
superior in Intelligence and apjt^iarance to the other in 
hab. of the coast. Kuracliec was bombarded and taken 
in a few hours by a small British force, on the ‘2d of 
Feb , 1839. {Geog. Journal, v. *203.; Asiatic Journal^ 
1839.) 

KURDISTAN, an extensive country of W. Asia, 
comprised chiefly within the basin of the Tigris, and be- 
longing partly to Turkey and partly also to Persia ; being 
bounded N. by Antienia, K. by Azerbijan and Irak- 
Adjimi, S. by Khuzistan and the pach. of Bagdad, and 
W. by Diarbekir and Algezira. Area roughly estimated 
at 520,000 sq. m. Pop. 800,000, Kurds only, not including 
other races. Its surface generally is very unequal : but 
the mountains are much loftier and more frequent In its 
N. part, the plains in the latter being also considerably 
more elevated than in S. Kurdistan ; and hence there is 
a great difference of climate In the two sections into 
which the country is divided. The principal ranges are 
the Djebel-tagh and Nimrod; the culminating summit 
being the snow-covered Mount Bisatum, rising 7,500 ft. 
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above the surroundJng plain, and nbout 12<000 ft. above ' 312. ; Jaubrrf, P'oyage en Perse, p. 75—89.; Rill. r 
the sea. 1 he geoh^BU'al constitution of these mountahis Asfen, lx. (>0.5., &c.) ' 

consist of serpentine hornblende, and other primary KURlLIi LsTaNDS, a chain of small islands con- 

rocks, covered, except in the highest parts, by transition ‘ 

limestone, old red •sandstone, and various saliferous 
formations with other rocks, a.scending even, in some 
parts, to the London clay. {Ainsworth's Assyria, &c., 

]^»p. 237-— 266.) The principal rivers are the Tigris, 


lliala, Groat and Little Zab, Kerah. and Kabur. Ex- 
tensive and rich pasturd grounds support great num- 
tiers of sheep and goats, the rearing of which con- 
stitutes tlie chief employment of the pop., and their 
produce almost the whole wealth of the country. Hence, 
in the Kurd dialect (which is a patois, composed 
chielly, though not entirely, of Arabic and Persian,) the 
word mdhl, which means wealth generally, applies in a 
primary and more particular sense to flocks of sheep. 
Jaubert says that 1.. 500, 900 sheep and goats are annual iy 
.-mppliod to Con.stantinople from Kurdistan. Each Hock 
comprises from 1..500 to 2.(XX) animals, and the time 
lequirtni to take them to their destination is some- 
what more than 17 months: we believe, however, that 
the nuraljer is not half so great as M. Jaubert has 
represented. The consumption of Lon<lon is under 
L.StH), 000 sheep a year; and that of Const.antlnople, we 
venture to say, is not a third part so great. As respects 
the protluee of the soil, tlm N. p.art produces the 


Meeting the peninsula of Kamtschatka with the large 
islands forming the empire of Japan : they are«ehi(>fiy 
dependent on llussia, hut the three farthest* S. l>e- 
long to Japan. They extend between lat. 43*^ 40' and 
51*^ N., and long. 148° .5(K and 15<P 20' R., and occupy a 
length of more than 700 m. Pop. unknown, but very 
small. The surface is very irregular, some of the 
heights rising nearly 6,000 ft. above the ocean, while 
in other parts deep and narrow valleys are .almost 
on a level with the se<a. Volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes are of common occurrence; and the geological 
constituents of the islands, examined by Lutke and olhers, 
being wholly of igneous origin, indubitably 8lu>w their 
connection witlj the great volcanic band passing S .S.W. 
from Kamtschatka to the island of Eormosa, through mori! 
tlmn 30 deg. of lat, I'he shores are abrupt and ditlicult 
of approacli ; tlic coast currents are very violent, esjjc- 
cialfy on the E. or ocean side ; and continual fogs hover- 
ing over the islands, render access extremely dillicult. 
The animals and plants differ little from tho.se found in 
Kamtschatka; ana the minerals consist chielly of iron, 
copper, ami sulphur. Tlu* inhab. mostly engage in 
bunting and 6sl>ing : the former supplying Uiem not 
only with meat, but also with furs, which servo as 


giains and truits of middle Europe, while in the S. the motiey for the Itu.ssian Americans, .lapatiese, .'tiid 
plains and v.alleys produce, in addition, rice, cotton, to- Dutch ; while the latter " ‘ ’ 


Imcco, with a great variety of fruits: excellent timber is 
found in the forests, and nut-^lls form a large article of 
export at Iskcnderoou and Smyrna. Good cultivation, 
indeed, prevails in the vicinity of the towns, and more 
especially between Mosul and Bagdad, where the coun. 
try, at the time of Kinneir’s visit, seemed to be in a 
much more improved stiite than any other district 
he had visited In this part of the world. (Persian 
Umpire, p. 29.5.) The .igricultiire of Kurdist,an may 
elsewhere, however, be rcgardtxlas in the most primitive 
condition ; and the Implements of husbandry are less 
elTectivc, even, than those of the nelghbouritig province.s, 
which owe almost everything to nature aud very little 
to industry. 

The Kurds, who inhabit this country, .and give to it its 
distiuctive appellation, are commonly considered jw a 
mixed bretsd of Mongols and Uzlwk Tartars; tliough 
this is doubtful. They arc Mohamrned.Hns, of the sect 
of Oin.ar ; their dress much resembles that of the Turks, 
but it is lighter, and they do not wear the turbans or the 
long beard. A red bonnet is their usual liead-drcss, and 
the outer garment is a cloak of black goat-skin, 'riiey 
arc excellent horsemen, and the exercise of the lance, 
with oth«T military amusements, are points in which 


castes of Kurds, chaiacterised by very different habits. 
*rh of Turkish Kurdistan have fixed habitations, 
are acquainted with the working of mct.als, weaving, 
ami other arts, and live subject to their n.ativo princes, 
and governed by their own laws, '/’he nornad Kurds 
are chiefly found fa Persian Kurdistan .and in the 
p.-icltaliks of Diarbekr and .Mosul ; often roaming over 
the de.sert in search of plunder to the neighbourhotHl 
even of Damascus and Aleppo. The love of theft 
and Inigaudage is a marked fe.iture in the whole race, 
without exception ; and this accounts for their usual 
carelessness and improvidence about property, for which 
tlierc is no seiairity. At the same time, all writers 
agree, that when visited by travellers tliey exercise the 
most generous hospitality, and often force handsome 
present.s on their departing guests. (Jaubert, p. H6.) 
I'lte t<-nt8 of the wandering tribes are low, h.istily put 
together, constructed of coarse black cloth, ami generally 
divided into two parts for tl)e men and women. A 
defence of reed hurdles stirrounds the enclosure in which 
the tents are pitched, and the horses ready saddled are 
tied to stakes close to the cncampmenL Females meet 
w ith better treatment among them than in the rest of 


furnishes oil, wlialebouc, and 
spermaceti. Agriculture is confined to the isl.inds 
belonging to Japan. The inhab. of the N. islands 
resemble the Kaintschatdales in honesty, opcnnc.ss of 
character, ho.spitality, and shyness to strangers. J'hosc 
in the S. islands are Ainos, a race similar to the J.ajiancsc. 
Those isl.ands were discovered between 1713 and 1720, 
but it must be acknowledged tliat they are very lit t If 
known, even after the lap.se of more tliau a century, ami 
the labours of Broughton, Krnsenstorn, and other travel- 
lers. (l,utk>Vs Vvyn^es, tome Hi. ; JJrV/. Gcug.) 

KUUNOUL, a town of British Imlia, presid. Madras, 
cap. of a subdivision of the Balaghaut ceded dhstricts, 
which formerly composed an independent Patau princi- 
n.aHty. It stands on the ’J'oomhuddra, 90 m. N.lv. Br ]- 
lary, defended on two sides by that river and its tributary 
the llundry, and on the W. strongly fortified, three of its 
b.a.stion8 being .50 ft. high, and covered to the parapi'ts of’ 
tlic curt.iin by a steep glacis. S. of the fort, is the pei/ait, 
or open town, of considerable extimt and pop. Kurnmii 
was considered impregnable by the natives, and neither 
Hyder nor Tinpoo ever attempted its capture ; hut it was 
taKen by the British, in 181.5, after a siege and bombard- 
ment of a single day. (Hamilton's E, 1. Gax.) 

KUTAIAH (an. Coiytrum), a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
cap. of the prov. Anatoli and of a Sanjiak, IhO m, 
E.N.K. .Smyrna, and 134 m. W. by S. Angora; lal. 
.39° 2V N., long. 30° l.V 15" E. Pop., .arcording to 
l^nnelr, about .5.5, (XK) (of whom 10,000 are Aritieinan.', 
and .5,000 Greek.s). The city stands at the foot oi a 
cluster ot mountains called the Pur.sak-Dagh, in whieli 
rises the Pursnk (an. Thymbrius), flowing N. to the 
Black Sea. The strcet.s, though steep and marrow, 
contain many hand,some and well supplied fountains, ami 
many of the private houses are large and well furnished. 
Besides ,50 mosques, 20 of which have stone minarets. 

I (ireek, aud 4 Armenian churclies, there are 30 hui>i- 
mnms or public baths, and 20 klians. 'I’lio house arctii- 
teeture is very similar to that of Constantinople ; and good 
gardens attaclx'd to many of the private reshii'iires take 
off nuK’h of the sombre ajipearanco common to Turkish 
towns. Tlie surrounding country U well watered, .o'd 
extremely productive; grain, cotton, nut-galls, and dil- 
ferent fruits, arc raised in large quantities for exj)ort- 
ation ; and griats and sheep are jiasturcd for their Imir 
and wool, which fetch high prices in the markets o* 
Smyrna and Constantinople. (Kinneir's Asia Mnior, 
p. 236. ; Olivier, Voynge, Ikc., tom. vi. 409.) 

KUTCII, or CljTCH, a .small state of N.W. Him 
iostan. subsidiary to the Britisi), between iat. ‘22 * 

ind 2.3^ 4.y N., and long. 68'-' .3.5' and 71° 6' K., h-''J’; 


fng N. and E. tlie Kunn, separating it from .Siii'hj 



dissoluble tie. IIen<S^he women are consideretl moreaa 
eompanlrms tiiari sl^es ; they are treated with respect, 
and there is a freedom and openness in their character 
not to he found in other women of Turkey or Persia. 


'ally 

7,400 gq. m. Pop. uncertain, it is in general 
and barren ; but its scenery is bold, forming » *, vj 

trast fo tliat of the adjacent provs. on the W- " 

... . . , ■ ; , — / A chain of rocky hills runs through it In “S 

iurkish Kurdistan comprises the pachaliks of Mosul length, dividing It into two nearly equal i 

.am Uhehre/our with sm.all parts of the paclnUlks of Van | chain Is of no great heigjit, but Its peaks rise in w' ^ 

.nid H.igd ul. I ersian Kurdi.stan is divided into four ) volc^inlc cones of primary formation. H ir illfl 

I^^'rmanshah, and Kinghiavor; Ker- ' end with another mountain chain, running nearly ^*.' 

rn.mshah being the rap and the residence of a beglerbeg. i to it on the N. side ; and from Imth many ,„r- 

nn.. = T > ‘ i‘°wever nor the king of I’ersia, has ' are given off. Tlie streams of tho prov. ^re 

fi .?o a ! 'il! power, tlielr utmost authority being rents, dry when the rains have 
1 inllcd to the ex.nctu.n of tribute, the payment of which : navigable river. The scarcity of water is, in ^ Jircani* 
they tanimt al.va;. s niforce. (Kinneir'j Persia, p. 29.5u« [ the greatest drawbacks on the country ; and lh( 
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flowing N. of the mountains are all sobrackUh that ta 
the hot season they are not drunk even by the cattle. 
Good ’^frater is, however, usually found 30 ft. below 
proun(V The surface is mostly sandy, the sand rcstinR 
(in stratli of clay ; but near the hills the country is covered 
with volcanic matters, which in li^ia are of rare oc- 
riirrcncc. Coal and iron of good^ouality, bituminous 
aiui ligneous petrifactions, and fossil animals of a late 
giHilogioiil period, are found ; and there are some mineral 
springs yielding alum and other salts in large quantities. 
'I'lio country is generally bare of wood ; date trees are 
pietty common, and the neem, peepjal, and babool, are 
,)i( t with round the villages, but the tamarind, banyan, 
ami mango, are rare, and the cocoa nut is reared with 
(liHiruity even on the sea coast. The arable land is 
< i)i( (ly in the narrow valleys between the mountain 
ranges towards the S. shore, which latter is the best 
uatcicd portion of Kutch. Loss corn Is grown than i.s 
ncdvssary for liome consumption j an<l it is imported 
(roin (oijrat, Malabar, and Sinde, in return for cotton, 
'i'he Kntch horse is of a good breed ; but other 
. aucstic animals, except goats, are generally very iu- 
ItTior. 

J'liat singular tract, the Runn of Kutch, Is thus de- 
scribed by Burnes; — “ It extends from the Indus to the 
\V. cotifmo.s of Gujrat, a distance of about Eng. ni. 
In breadth it is alxmt 3a m. ; bvit tlicrc are, besides, 
v:iri(uis belts and ramitication.s, which give it an extent 
(if about 7,<XH) sq. m. it ha.s no herbage, and vegetable 
life is only discernible in the shape of a stunted tamari.sk 
J)n.di, which thrives by the suction of tlic rain water 
tbat falls near it. It differs as widolv from the sandy 
desert as it does from the cultivated ])raiiy neither dws 
it lesiMuble the steppes of Russia; but may justly bo 
(itusidered of a nature ptjculiar to itself. It ha.s none 
(il the ebaraeteristics of a inarsb ; it ivS not covered or 
sainrated w ith w ater, but at certaiit periods ; it ha.s 
neither weeds nor grass in its IkmI, 'which, instead of 
l-i'ing slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, of such a con.sistency 
as nevTi^to become clayey, unle from a long con- 
‘ - 'll an induidual spot ; nor is it other- 

fenny „w’atnpy. It is a vast expanse of flat, 

liaidened sand, encrusted with salt sometimes an Inch 
ili'i'p (the water having b(‘«‘n eva(>orat<*d by the sun), 
and at nlbers, beautifully crystallised in large lumps. So 
iin.rh is tin* whole surrounding country imbued witli this 
itiiiicral, that all the wells dug on a level with the Runn 
ht'tnine salt.” {Btaut's, i. 317,318.) Fresh water is, in 
fat t, oljiained only on what may be called tlie i)enln.snlas 
ml islands of tin* Runn, tracts of land elevated above 
the rest of tliat region, covered with verdure, and mo- 
derately jiooplcd by a pastoral race. The Runn has 
every appearance of having l>ecn an inland sea; and 
indtjed the ntUives of Kutch have a tradition that it was 


and hit adventurous Bplr|t is encouraged hy the Hindoo 
merchants of Mandavee, an enterprising and speculating 
bt>dy of men.” (l.C, 7.) The government is analogous 
to that which prevailed In many countries of Europe, In 
the middle ages. The rao is the head of a kind of feudal 
aristocracy, each member of which is absolute within his 
own domains. The rao can summon them all to ids 
standard, with tlieir followers, but he must pay them ; 
the number of chieftains is about 200, their annual re- 
venue varying from 100 to 30,000 rupees each. 'I'he state 
revenue of Kutch d«>e8 not exceed 16 lacks of rupees a 
year, of which rather more than a half belongs to the 
1 rao, and the rest to memlwrs of his family. The Jhare> 

I jahs, to which sect the rao and his chieftains belong, are 
' of Sindian origin, and are a degraded, ignorant, and sen- 
sual race, who pass their lives iu indolence and drunken- 
ness. They uniformly marry Rajpoot women ; and their 
pride is so great, that, lest their daughters should dis- 
gra<e them by marrying into inferior ranks, tliey are 
said sometimes to di^stroy tliem in infancy. The abo- 
lition of female infanticide has formed the subject of an 
express stipulation between the British government and 
the rao ; but there is reason to believe that it still pre- 
vails. The religion of the pop. is a mixture of the Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan, and it is difficult to say which 
predominates. Our first subsidiary connection with 
Kutch took place in 1K1‘J. The rao furnishes I battalion 
of infantry to our subsidiary force. The British resident 
is stationed at Bhooj. (Burnes ^ l.yclVs Geology ^ Mod. 
Truv. ; llamil'on s E. J. Gax. ; Asiat. Journ.) 

KUTTFNBERG (Boh. Kuttnahora), a town of Bo- 
hemia, and, after Prague, Reichenberg, and Eger, the 
most populous in the kingdom, circle Czaslau, 38 m. 
E.S.E. rrague. Pop. {IK.3H), with its four suburbs, 
; and it had double that number of inhab. before the 
failure of the veins of silver in tlie mines near it. The 
latter, however, still furnish copper, lead, arsenic, and 
zinc ; and mining industry is the principal dependence of 
the inhab. The town has several public ^ifices, the 
principal being the church of St. Barbara, a fine Gothic 
hiiiUling. ll has also a liigli scliool, a military school, an 
Ursuline convent, an hospital, and factories lor printing 
cottons and spinning cotton ^arn. A good deal of starch 
is made for exportation to Silesia. The first silver gros- 
chens were struck here in 1300. (JSerghaus i Oesterr, 
Nat. Encyc., &c,) 

KUZIJ^TAN (an. fitisiana ).‘ a prov, of Persia, sit 
between lat. 30^ and 33*^ N., and long. 47° and 61° 3(/ 
E., being bounded N.W. by the pacnalik of Bagdad, 
N. by Louristan, E. by Farsistan, and S. by the Persian 
Gulph. I.ength about 240 m., breadth 130 in. : supposed 
area, 9,600 sq. m. The country is divided, according to 
Kinueir, between the territories of the Chab- Sheikh, and 
tliose forming the government of Shuster. The Chab 


►"(’ll ihdiit 3rcntiirie5 .ago. and (liat Nerona, Bitaro, and 
■'ll. r |i|,i, ( ^ (III it, liiiiifs, were formerly sea ports. This 
i; aiipaiently confirmed by ship nail.s, and stones shaped 
lift' those still used as anchors, boinp frequently met 
Mill ; ami in one instance the hull ol a vessel of some 
iizc was I'oiiml imbedded in the soil. (See Burnes; Mac. 
enirdr, in Bomb. Tram, ii., ^e.) During the S.W. 
I'lmisuon the sea overflows a large part of the Runn ; and 
•1 iv also sonnliines partially inundated by the Loonee, 
O'lii.iss. .Sondrawuttcc, and other rivers which lose their 
'' ■itrrs in it. 

I'hc mirage is here rnntinually presentmi in wonderful 
la riixrion ; and the wild ass, the only inhab. of this 
'I' soiatc region, appears often to the traveller at a dis- 
lanre as large as an elephant. 

I Kutch has undergone many political vicissitudes which 
' "■ 1" ll singularly connected with natural phenomena. 

' I'''.’, ilie ruler of Slude, unable to conquer this prov., 
across the Phurrauu, the E. arm of 
! hi<]inR,and converted the N.W. portion of Kiitrh from 
i ‘I'"”"! *■*<’(* district into a sandy waste, ii 1819, a vio- 
, 1 , ' '-^rffiquake shook every fortress throughout Kutch : 
iini hhooj and Anjar; submerged Siudrec; and 
I , the IJllah bund (mound of God) across the 

uf the Phunnaur, a tract of soft clay and 
lifi.mJ ' T perhaps 16 broad, and many feet in 

and Indus burst through the IJllah bund, 
chinh I interval of G.'i years, resumed its former 
^ at Sindree of 3 fathoms ; a cir- 
1)1 its 'f ^ which may perhaps restore to Kutch ajiortion 
commercial importance. (See Burnes ; 


1)1 its f perhaps restore to 

%."’i importance. 

fhi!'! Bho 

KoSa Luckput, Mot 

IneeXDOrt* Are 


'iavee thu , this prov. are Bhooj, the cap., Man- 
Kotara P® i^uckput, Mooudra, AiQar, and 

"liieh chiefly cotton, glue, and oil, 

tons * in coasting vessels of from 26 to 

*16 non.d mVlu h^tive.s excel in naval architecture, and 
“ Amono daring as seamen and pilots. 

“ the marinl^iTB of the East," says Burnes, 

Arabia *li Kuteh Is truly adventurous ; no voyages 
t’'*? out nn fk and Zanguebar, bravely streUth- 

« h IQing rewla^'T'’'" Quitting his native shore. For 

Voi to sea in tRe rainy season, 


territories extend from the Chab to the confluence of the 
Karoon (an. Choa.spes ?) and Abzal, and from the shore 
of the Caspian sra to the range of hills skirting, the 
valley of Ram-Ilonnuz ; this part of the country con- 
sists principally of sandy plains and morasses, wholly 
destitute oi vegetation. Eastward, also, intersected by 
the river Tab, on the banks of which are a few culti- 
vatiHl spots, is a desert about 30 fursungs long, and 
varying in breadth from 10 to IG fursungs. The most 
fertile spots in this part of Kuzistan are near Dorak, 
the capital of the Chab territories, and in the delta of 
the Euphrates : in the latter, dates and rice are produced 
iu gn’at abundance on well-irrigated lands, the rice 
harvest taking place in August and September. The 

f i:raln-harvest is in April and May; but the produce is 
nsufficient for the consumption of the district. The N, 
and W. parts ^f the country afford tolerable pasturage; 
and here the wandering tribes, comprising the greater 
part of the pop., pitch their tents. The chief towns 
of the Chab territory are Dorak (the capital, with a 
population of 8,000, and a manufacture of Arabian 
cloaks, largely exported), Ahwaz, Endian and Mashoor. 
The territories attached to the government of Shuster 
comprise the fairest part of Kuzistan : four noble rivers, 
with their tributaries, irrigate the plain in every direc- 
tion. Us riches in* Stra^Vs time consisted of cotton, 
rice, sugar, and grain, yielding a hundred-fold ; but It 
is at present, owing to the rapacity of the government, 
little better than a forsaken waste, the only si^s of 
cultivation being near Bundekeel and Haweeza, Indeed 
nothing can bo more lamentable, than the misrule, 
robbery, and utter absence of industry, which cha- 
racterise this part of Persia. {See Shuster, and iCin- 
neir's Persia^ pp. 86—97.) 


LABRADOR, an immense peninsula of British N. 
America* opposite the island of Newtbundland, iVom 
which It is separated by the strait ot Belleisle, ex- 
tending between the 60th and C4th parolieli of N. lat., 
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and !»etweeu long. iWP and 78^ W. ; being bounded S. Their boats, houses, and fishing Implements are betiei 
by Canada and the Gulph of St. Lawrence, E. by the At- constructed, and many of them of them have hogun to 
landc Ocean, N. by Hudson’s .Straits, and W. by. Hud- exercise foresigid and <*conomy. The Moravian settle- 
son’s Bay. Fixed {>op. estimated at only 4,(MK). It is ments are at Nain, Okkak, Hopedale, and Hebron, all on 
generally described as one of the most dreary and naked the E. coa.st. 

regions (>f the globe, exhibiting scarcely any thing except 'I’he coast of Labrador was first discovered by Sebas- 
rocks destitute of vegetation. But, though this be its ap- tian In 1496 ; but it was not visited till lAQl, whrti 

pearanee when seen from off the coast, on penetrating a Corto Real called it Terra Labrador (cultivable lami), 
little into its interior, the surface is found to be thickly to distinguish it from Greenland, which he named Terra 
clothed with pines, birches and poplars; and with a pro- verde. The name is now applied not only to the E. 
fusion of delicate berries. It is every where most co- coast, but to the whole peninsula, including that part on 
piously irrigateil by brooks, streams, pomls, and lakes. Hudson’s Bay callod the E. Main, i M' Or egor's British 
A chain of high mountains appears inland; but their /iwcr/co, vnl. i. p. 183. ; Ocog. Journ., volAv. ike.) 
height is not correctly known. Mount Thoresby, near LACCAUIVE ISLANDS, {Laksha-Dwipa, “ a lac 
the coast. Is *2,7.30 ft. nigh. The well-known l.abrador of isles,”; a group in the Indian Ocean, lying chiefly 
felspar is found chiefly In the vicinity of Nain. The lietwcen lut. 10*^ and 12° N., and long. 72^ and74o 
prevailing rock is gneiss, overlaid by a bed of sandstone, about 75 m. from the Malabar coast. There are 19 prin- 
alternatciy red and white, and strongly marked with cipal isles, but the largest is not more than 6 sq, ni. in 
iron near tlie surface : above tills again are varieties of extent. Most of them are surrounded by rocks and coral 
scicondary limestone, arranged in parallel strata, and full reefs : the water near them, however, is deep, and they 
of shells. A few miles from the shore, the secondary are separated by several wide channels, frequented by 
formations disapi>ear, leaving gneiss and mica-slate on ships passing from India to Persia and Arabia. They are 
the surface. (Geog. Journ. vol.iv. p. *208.) The climate inhabited by a race of Mohammedans called Moplays. 
is extremely severe, the thermometer occasionally falling They <lo not yield grain, but produce an infinite quantity 
below sero of Fahr. ; the summers arc of short dura- of cocoa-nuts, from the husks of which the inhab. form 
tion, with an average day temjjeraturo of .WO. The pro- coir cables,, which are more clastic and durable than 
railing wind.s, on the E. co;ist, are from W.S.W. to hemp, as the sea- w.atcr, instead of rotting, preserves them. 
N.W. : there is less fog than on the neighbouring island These islands are well supplied with fish, and export the 
of Newfoundland, and the straits of Belleisle are never small shells called cowrie.s, which pass as coin all over 
frozen over. Corn will not ripen ; but potatoes, cab- In«lia. Jagery, a little betel nut, plantains, a few eggs 
bages, spinach, and turnip.s answer pretty well. The and poultry, and coral for conversion into lime, are their 
wealth of the country, however, con.sists chiefly in the remaining exports ; but they are of little importance, 
abundance of fish on its coasts. Whales, cod, salmon, and the Inh are wretchcifly poor. Vasco de (Jama 
and herrings, are extremely plentiful. The Labrador discovered these Islands i-i 1499 : they were dependent on 
fishery is nearly confined to the S.K. tract, opposite Cananore till ceded by Tippoo, in 1702; and came into 
Newfoundlan<l:'wltiiiu a few years it has increased six our po8ses.sion with the rest of that sovereign's do- 
fold, and it now rivals that ol Newfoundland. During minions, (llatnil^n's F. . I. Gaz.) 
the fishing season, about 3lK) schooners come from the L A DAK H, an independent country of W. Thibet, be- 
latter to the fishing stations of Labrador, and about tween the 32d and 36th (legs, of N* lat., and th^fith and 
half the produce is sent to St. John’s, the remainder 79th tleg.s. of K. long.; bounded on the N. an*N.E. by 
being exported to England, LisIkmi, ami tho Mediterra- the Karakorum mountains, which divide it from the 
nean, by English ami Jersey houses unconnected with Chinese provinces of Varkund and Khoten, E. by (.'hau- 
Newfoundland. The American fishing vessels average than, Rotiokh, and (lard'^kh ; S.and S.K. by the Ilinia- 
about 400, principally sloops and schooners, manned by laya, separating it from Cashmere, and the territories of 
crews vailing from 9 to 13 hands, making a total of alnmt I Bi.'is.ihar, Kulu, and • hanibu; and W. by Baltea, or 
6, (KM) men. Each man catches, at an average, about 100 j Little Tj^ibet. Length, N. to S., rather more than 200 
quintals of fish during tKe season ; and tlie oil is in the m. ; average breadth, 150 m. Area, according to Moor- 
proportion of 1 ton to 200 quintals. They freuu«*nt croft, about .30,000 sq, in., who also estiinate.s the ;»op. 
chiefly the N. part of the coast, clean th<*lr fish on at from 150,000 to 1 ho, 000, chiefly of the Thibetan race, 
board, and leave Labrador early in Sentember. About The country Is divided into 4 districts; Ladakh Proper 
10 ships from Queb<*c, and 120 from Nova Scotia and in the centre, Nobra to the N., Zanskar S.W., and I'iti 
New lirmiswick, carrf away fish and fur.s to the laluuof S.E. It is an inhospitable land, its surface being, for the 
about {i0,00()/. a year ; the French, also, scud a few ves- most part, a succession of lateral mountain ranges be- 
sets, but they are n<d successful fishermen. From 16,0('0 lunging to the Himalaya, the lowest range rising nearly 
to l8,otX) seals artf taken in the spring and autumn, pro- the limit of perpetual snow. L^, the cap.. Is more 
duciug about .350 tons oil ; and the export of furs of tfi^n 11,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and some parts 
wolves, bears, foxes, and beavers caught in the interior, of the prov. Nobra are 2,000 ft. higher. The pa.sscs 
was valued, in 1832, at 3,150/. The total value of the that lead into Ladakh from the S., are above 16,000 ft. 

£ ru<iuce of l^abrailor, during the same year, amounted to high, and many summits in the central part of the country 
>2,050/., exclusively of the articles sent to Loudon by are much more lofty. Narrow and deep valleys, of great 
the Moravians settled at Nain. length, watered by considerable rivers, intervene b<*- 

The native pop. of Labrador are Esquimaux ; and of tween the mountain rftngcs, and comprise nearly all the 
all the trilies settled on the slmres of .America, these are cultivable land of the country. The cnief of those valleys 
the moat filtiiy, disgusting, and miserable. They form is that of the Upper Indus, here called theSingh-kha-bab. 
an exception to all others in their appearance, stature. This extends S.E. and N.W., through the greatest part 
and manner of living; and are at once haUni and de- ofthe country. The Indus, while within Ladakh, receives 
tpise^ by the other Indian trilies. They are of small the Zanskar, Zakat, and Dras rivers ; the Shakut. its 
stature, and in their language, persons, and manners, chief affluent N. ofthe Himalaya, flows principally Ihruugh 
bear a near resemiibuice to the Gretmlanders. Their Lailakh, but doijs not join the main stream till it 
food consists chiefly of the flesh of seal, rein-deer, and passed into lAttle Thibet. Nearly all the rivers of La- 
fish ; and their dress is entirely of skins. |,Their houses dakh are tributary to the Indus ; in the S., however, 
in winter resemble caverns sunk in the earth, and con- are several which join the Sutlege, of which the 
sist only of one apartment, which, though not very the chief. 'I'here arc some considerable lakes. Tlie 
large, generally contains several brothers, or other rela- country is subject to extremes of temperature. Frost, 
lives, with their wives and children. In summer, snow, and sleet commence early in Sept., and continue, 
they dwell in tents of a circular form, constructed of with little intermission, till the beginning of May. from 
poles, and covereil with skins sewed together, wliich they the middle of Dec. to the lieginning of Feb., Moorcrolt 
are continually moving from place to place They have found the thormometer out of doors at night seldoin 
always a great uumljcr of dogs aixmt their camp ; which, above 15° Fall. But during the summer the sun shine* 
besides serving to guard the habitation, and to dr,aw tho with great power ; and at L6, in July, the thermometer 

sledges, are oc.casionally used as food, and their skins lias been found, at noom to stand, in tn© sun, at 134^1* an » 

made Into clothing. The European residents are Kn- and betwiien and ritl, at 10 degs. higher. Tne at- 
glish, Irish, or Jersey servants, left in charge of the pro- mosphere is, in general, dry and clear: what little 

perty In the fishing-rooms, and who also employ them- occurs fails chiefly during the summer months, i 

selves in catching seals. Their principal settlements mountains being of primitive formation, the 
are at Bradore Bay, i’ Arise- le-blanc, and Fortran Bay, almost entirely of Jisintegrated rocks washed into tiw 
last being by far the most considerable. Tho bottoma by the action of thaws ao4 oLs 

Moravians formed thtdr first settlement in 17->2. Their decomjlosed granite and folspar clothes these 

habits, and quiet unobtrusive life, render tliem coni, of tho surface with a coating of clay, sand, K*"" , 
pa.atively unknown. They trade with the E«iui- and pebbles, which skill and Industry can only re" 
manx, bartiTuig coarse cloths, powder, shot, guns, productive. Both climate and soil being thiu n 

and edge-tooLs, for furs, oils, &c. Their influence is to vegetaWo life, the general aspect of the coontnrjW 

alleged to have lK»en very beneficial to the natives, not'cultivated, is of extreme sterility : ® / „„,.diir 0 

not only in changing their religious belief, but in Im- poplars are the only timber trees, and the chwiy« 
proving both their moral and physical condition. Mur- consists of tlie Tartaric furze, with a few tufU m 

der, and acts of violence, are much loss freqvent than woo<l, hyssop, dog-rose, and other plants of the oes • 

fennerlv ; and mutual enmities have* been removed. NotwlthsUnmgthese unpromisingcircbinitant' i 
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harvests of l^Adakh are by no meani niggard ; and year 
after year equally abundant crops are raised tVom the 
same land, without its ever being suffered to He fallow, 
and without any attempt at an alternation of produce. 
The mountain sides are formed into a succession of ter- 
races, supported by stone breast-works, down which 
stone channels conduct a plentiful supply of water, and 
the detritus from the rock. The stone dykes are not 
only disposed to form terraces near the towns and vil- 
lages, but in spots remote from human habitations, 
where they are constructed by the peasantry, and suf- 
fered to remain undisturbed for many years, perhaps for 
some generations, till a (quantity of earth is collected. 

The field thus gained from the mountain has next to 
he supplied with manure. As wood is very scarce, the 
f.Tiesof cattle are mostly used as fuel. But Moorcrolt 
siiys, that the fiooraof the houses are strewed with a coat- 
of gravel, three or four inches thick, which is removed 
IVniM time to time, and tliis, with the asljcs of the 
hiirnt fuel, forms almost the only manure that sustains 
ti.'c nutritive properties of the soil. Wheat, barley, and 
hiu'kwhcat, are the einef grains cultivated. The wheat 
is of three, the barley of two varieties : one of the latter, 
the shcrokh, or naked barley, is a superior kind, especially 
for malting, but it degenerates in a lower level, as in the 
adjacent plains of Hindostan. Wheat and barley are 
nsnally sown in May, and reaped in September, the 
great neat «)f the sun in summer fully compensating for 
the shortness of that season. At Pituk, near Le, more than 
10,0(10 ft. al)ove the sea, barley is said by Moorcroft to be 
ready for the sickle in two months from the time of 
sowing. The plough is entirely of wo<id, generally 
willow, except the point, which is foraed of a small 
piece of iron. The furrow is not more tlian four or five 
iui hes deep ; but the earth is well broken, and the seed 
is afterwards carefully covered over. Flougiiing Is 
lieiformed by a pair of zhos (a hybrid male between 
the yaik, has grwnnrVns, and common cow), or zebus, 
driven without reins, but, with the utmost precision, by 
the voice, or by a wand. The ground is ploughed 
twice ; the grain is sown broad cast in the furrow, or 
pliinb'd hy the dibble. Corn Is fretiuently reaped while 
green, and laid on the ground in flat bundles to ripen 
more oonipletely. In very dry soils the grain is pulled 
up hy the roots, tlic straw being valuable for fodder ; in 
moist soils, It is cut close to the ground by a curved, 
short-hladt^ sickle, which is perhaps quite as well 
adapted for the ptirpose as that of Kurone. There 
is no great variety of kitchen vegetables ; but onions, 
carrots, turnips, and cabbages, are raised in some places, 
ami carraway, mustard, and tobacco, are grown in a few 
gardens. Plenty of apricots and apples are raised every 
where; but few other kinds of fruits. Pears, grapes, 
and melons are imported from the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Lucerne grows with great luxuriance in gome 
parts, and a species of saiiitfoin is met with in the 
imnintains ; but the most valuable source of fodder is, 
poihaps, the prangos {Pran^.patTilaria, Lxndley). 'fids 
plant, which is a perennial delighting in a poor sterile 
soil, but growing in every variety of site, except actual 
swamp, is common in the W. o|' Ladakh, and varies in 
size, from a cluster of leaves and flowers, to from 12 to 18 
ft. in circ. In August or September, the plants arc cut to 
within two or three inches from the ground, on which 
hioy are laid in bundles to dry, and afterwards piled like 
other kinds of fwlder, on the house tops. The prangos 
• (■(piirc no siielter. In the winter, about I cwt. for 24 
hours is considered sutficient for 20 sheep, or 30 lambs, 
•h’althy sheep fed upon it are said to become fat in 20 
u'ys: It is also excellent food for cattle and horses, 
though perliapi loss so thari for sheep. Rhubarb Is 
an abundant indigenous product ; and Moorcroft sup- 
poses the facilities for obtaining a supply of it to be so 
Kfiat, that our E. Indian dealers in the article might 
^•‘Miy undersell the merchants of Russia or Turkey in 
iho Luro|ican market. 

tirvrf or zho is principally iwed for the trans- 

' j burdens ; horses are lew and small, though 

tn/V/n hardy. The native breeds of sheep, though 
•^'■gcr than those of India, are much smaller than 
is Chan-than. One species, the Purik sheep, 

’ hut It glvei 2 lambs In 12 months, 
*' a year, at two shearings, and its 

it 1 . 1 Being domesticated like the dog. 

loaf at a very small cost. ITie shawl-wool 

® t-ommon breed in this and the neighbouring 
Thft fleece is finer In Ladakh than 4l»ewhere. 

sent trf J* P"®* a year ; the wool, picked out.ds 
sackin,.' ^he hair made into ropes, coarse 
blankets, for home consumption. The wild 
numerous : the Ibex, wild sheep, ovis 
I’he horse, are the principal. 

I^ish J.^flbar, ounce, boar, and lynx, are rare. 

th«u ^ plentiful, but the prevailing religion pre- 

Nuinh.;; a* 

pl«ntv on^K In »0">0 places, gpd soda in great 

^ the Indus, and in tlm N., 1^, Iron, and cop- 


I per are said to exist ; and gold in the sands of the 
j Shayuk, but the government, from politic or supersti- 
tious motives, has prohibited the search for this metal. .. 

The native trade of Ladakh is of no great amount ; 
but its transit trade is important from the country being 
the great thoroughfare for the commercial intercourse 
between Thibet, Turkestan, China, and even Russia, on 
one hand, and Cashmere, the Punjab, and the plains of 
Hindostan, on the other. Ladakh is the entrepot for the 
goats’ wool, of which the Cashmere shawls are made, 
and which is partly supplied from this country, but 
chiefly from Rodukh .and i:han-than. About 8(X) camel 
loads are annually exported to Cashmere, to which 
country, by ancient custom and engagements, the export 
is exclusively confined, all attempts to convey it else- 
where being punished by confiscation. In like man- 
ner, it is considered illegal in Rodokh and Chan-than 
to allow a trade in shawl-wool except through La- 
dakh ; and in the latter, impediments are opposed to 
any import from Yarkund, though the wool of that pro- 
vince be of .superior quality and cheaper. The fleece of 
the wild goat is exported in smaller quantities to Cash- 
mere, and wrought into shawls, soft cloth, and lining! 
for shawl -wool stockings ; this material is softer and 
warmer than the ordinju*y shawl wool, but is much less 
used for shawls. Shei'ps’ wool is wrought into cloths 
exported to Kotoch, Kulu, itc. ; and many Chan-than 
sheep are exported to the mountain-states, where they 
are extensively used as beasts of burden, carrying from 
26 lbs. to 30 lbs. weight. Tea conies from China through 
Lassa and Yarkund, and is exported in considerable 
quantities to Cashmere and the I’unjab; inferior kinds 
of the same slirub are imported from the British terri- 
tories of Bissiihar, and used by the lower classes In La- 
dakh. According to Moorcroft, 100 maunds of black tea, 
from Blssahar, arc imported annually into Le, where it 
sells at 15 Mohammed Shahi rupees a mauud. Borax and 
salt from Tliibet ; silks, silver ingots, and various manu- 
factured articles from China; felts, camlets, dried sheep- 
skins, steel, boots, Russia leather, brocades, velvets, 
and broad cloths, horses, and drugs from Yarkund ; 
cooking vessels, water-pots, and about 300 maunds of 
dried apricots, &c. yearly from Baltee ; shawls, chintzes, 
copper-tinned vessels, and other domestic utensils, and 
grain, from Cashmere and the Punjab : ghee, honey, rai- 
sins, and grain, from Hindostan ; and iron and hardware 
manufactures, wooden tea-cups in large numbers, &c., 
from Bissahar, are the remaining principal imports into 
I.adakh. The imports from Yarkund, or Russian goods, 
Arc., are mostly intended for the Punjab. The dried 
fruits from , Raitee are exchanged for foreign wool, 
and the goods from Cashmere and the Punjab are partly 
re-exportexi into the Tliibet provinces. 

The government, as regards the people, is despotic ; 
but the rajah has very little real power, being controlled 
by the iafnas, or priesthood, by whom he is occasionally 
deposed. The business of the state is carried on by 
the khalun, or prime minister, the deputy khalun, the 
lom-pa, or chief military oflicer, the treasurer, who is a 
lama, and the master of the horse. The towns and districts 
are governed by inferior khaluns ; and the magistracy is 
discharged by officers called nar-pas, and by the head 
men of villages. Most of these are paid by .assignments 
of land, and liy claims on the people for contributions oi 
articles of daily use. The rajah, khalun, and lom-pa 
divide among them the produce of the imports on mer- 
chandise in transit, and carry on a trade in shawl wool 
and tea, from which most of their income is derived. 

The revenue of the state is roughly estimated at about 
5 lacs of rupees a year. 

In xpirituai affairs Ladakh is subordinate to the autho- 
rity of the supreme pontiff of the Buddhists, the grand 
lama of Thibet, who appoints the chief lamas of this 
country. The lamas are very numerous, every family 
in which there is more than one son furnishing one, who 
is a family priest, attached to a monastic institution or 
college, though living ordinarily among the people, and 
conducting the rites of their daily worship. All profess 
poverty and celibacy, though a man who has been married 
is admissible Into their order. The lamas do not con- 
fine themselves to strictly religious duties, but cultivate 
the land, rear sheep and goats, and take an active share 
in the fiscal and political administration. There are 
many conventual establishments for females. 

Mohammedanism has of late made great process in the 
S. and W., but the mass of the pop. are still Buddhists. 
** Their religious belief and practice seems to be a strange 
mixture of metaphyslc.!, mysticism, morality, fortune- 
telling, juggling, and idolatiy. The doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis Is curiously blended with tenets and pre- 
cepts very shnildr to those of Christianity, and with the 
worship of gi*ote8que divinities. The lamas recognise a 
sort of trinity, or a triad consisting of a paramount deity, 
a prophet, and a book ; and the neople are exhorted to 
truth, chastity, resignation, mutual forbearance, and 
good-will. The rell^ous service performed daily at the 
temples attached to monasteries consists chiefly of prayeri 
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and chanting, in which the mystic sentence, “ Oom mane 
paee me oom,' is frequently rept^atod, and the whole is 
accompanied with the music of wind instruments, chi<-fly 
hiU'monising with tahrets and drums.” {Muorcro/t'sTrav. 
i. :i4(), 311. .344.) 

The military force consists of a peasant nnlitia, very 
ill cijuipped and inetfieient ; and there is little to prevent 
Ladakh falling permanently under the dominion of some 
one of its more powerful neighboui sS. 

There is little wealth in the country, but what cxi.sts 
is erpi.ally ditfnsed, and the gre.it btaly of the people are In 
easy circumsta.iees. They pay no niojiey taxes to the 
state; but are hound, to suit and service, both domestic 
and niilitarv. and furnish contributi«ms in kind for the 
support of the rajah and the (.'overnors of districts. 
people .tre in general mild and timi.l, frank, honest, and 
moral, when not corrupted by comnumieation with the 
dissohite (.’ashrnerians ; Imt tney are indolent, exceed- 
ingly dirty, and addicted to Intoxication. 'I'heir focnl is 
nourishing, and consists chiefly of rice, meal porridge, 
bread, vegetables, tea, wheaten cakes, and once a d.iy the 
flesh of shet*p, goats, or yaiks. The wealthy drink grape 
juice and water or sherbet, the poorer classes a kind of 
beer, called chang, made of fermented barley. All orders 
and both sexes dre-is chiefly in woollens ; to which the 
men add mantles of tloweri'd chintz, and brocade or velv< t 
caps, and the women cloaks of cotton, Chin.a satin, or 
Benares brocade lined with sheep skin, the wool inwards, 
and numerous ornaments. Both sexes wear leather bt»ots, 
in which they take great pride. Some curious ilonn*stic 
customs prevail : among others, polyandry is eomnion, 
the younger sons of a family being subordinate Imsbaiuls 
to the wife of the «‘lder brother ; and when the latter dies, , 
his property, authority, and widow , devolve upon the next | 
brother. I 

Hisiort / — Ladakh originally formed one of the provs. 
of the kingdom of Thibet , but whetj the Chinese eon- 1 

J uered that country, they did not extend their .sway to i 
..ud.ikh, which .se<'nis to have retained its own prince.s, , 

About ITd years ago, the Kalmuck Tatars itiv.ided La- 
djikh, and the rajah fled to the governor of Cashmere, 
who, with the permission of Aurungzebe, ree()nquere<l 
the country mr the rajah. From tlnU time a small 
annual pn'sent was made to the emperor of Dilhi 
through the governor of Cashmere. Kunjeot Singh 
took possession of Ladakh, and exacted a trih«ite ; hut 
since his death, there is reason to believe that the 
cotintry has recovered its former independence. A small , 
annual tribute or present is. however, said to be stMit to , 

tii.e aulhoritie.s of Cardokh, on belialf of the government j tripang, or holotiiuria, i.s catight bv the natives, and sold 
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Jointed from each other, at rembte peVlods, By some sud- 
den convulsion of nature. Those fragments have now a 
, very barixm and unpromising aspect. In particular spots, 
1 indetxl, there are scattered patches of verdure ; but, in gr*-’ 
I neral, little better than naked rocks appear; and scare* ly 
a tree or shrub is visible among them. 'J'he coast of tin* 
islands consists mostly of black or dark brown rrx kv, 
honeycombed in many parts bv the action of the wa\( s] 
Their geological constitution fs almo.st wholly volcanic j 
and some volcanoes have l)een in action in modcri) 
time.s. The climate U generally serene and temperatf, 
the tropical heats being much diminished by the regular 
j sea-breezes. During the months of July and Aug., how- 
ever, the weather is intolerably hot ; and at the season nf 
the SV. monsotjiis, between Juno and Oct., the moNt 
tremendous hurricanes are experienced at the full a 'd 
change of the moon. I'lie surface of the interior is 
much broken, .and rises Into high hills and even moun- 
tains ; hut the .s(»il in the valleys is of great fertility, and 
if pmporly cultivated would produce abundantly most of 
the iutertropical jilants. Anson visited the Ladroncs in 
1742, and deserilies Tinimi as abounding with evtay 
thing necessary to human subsistence and comhnt ; 
and being withal of a most pleasant and delightful ap- 
pearance, illvcrsified by a happy intermixture of valleys 
and gently rising hills ; the woods consisting of tall and 
well spread trees, witli fine lawms interspersed. The 
same islantl being, how'ever, visited by subsequent navi- 
gators, auKiiig ' others by Hvron, was found to have 
become an uninhabitable wilderue‘.8, overgrown willr 
impenetrable thickets. The reason of this change was, 
that the Spaniards, by whom tln*se i.sland8 bad been coii- 
quored, had, flv what reason it seems dillicult to conjee- 
ture, remr»veti the inhab. from Tinian to another island, 
and after their departure it soon degenerated into a state 
of nature, and. wh<*n last visited, was nothing iH.dtcr than 
a rvild ami savage w’iklorne.ss, 'I’hls statement, how- 
ever, d(>e.s not apply to the whole group : for Kotzebue 
informs us that critttm, indigo, rice, Indian corn, .sugar, 
and the plantain, thrive in other island.s, and firodtiee 
ahundant supplies for tlu' pop. Cattle, horses, mules, and 
as.scs are numerous, and the lama has been introduced 
with success from Peru. Wild hogs also are found in 
gre.it numbers, many of them of a large size, weighing 
200 lh^., particularly On the island of .S.aypan, 'I'hey arc 
very ficrc.#, and w hen huuteil by dogs make a fonnidahlc 
re-ifstanoc. I he fish that are found on the coast an^ very 
unwliole.sotne, and prodmunl pernicious effects on flu; 
crews of the ships both of Anson and Byron. Tlie 


of Lassa. { }fi)urcri‘fl's (nul Treveck's Travr/^^ i. 

3o‘.). ; Lloyd's and Gerard's Tour in (he llimnlaya ; 
Trans, (if ^He Asiat, Soc., i. 41) — oH, ; Astatic Journal 
vol. xvih., (Stc. ) f f 

Lai>.\kh, or Lk, the cap. of the above country. (.*>ceLh:.) 

L.\DOG,A (LAKi:), a lake of I{u.ssia in Hurojie, sur- 
rounded by the governiimnts of Pet(‘r.sburg, Olonetz, and 
Wyhorgin Finland, and extending from lat. to til''' 

4d',and from long. 29-' 50' to 32^.30' K. I’huugh the largest 
collection of fresh water in Europe, there is but little 
accessible inforuiatiou respecting it. Its length, N.W'. 
to S 1' , is about 125 01 . ; greatest tire-ndth about 70 m. 
Area estiio.itcHl at from 0,2<Ki to fl,30'i sq. in. Its tiepth is 
very unequal. It receives about 6t) rivers, the chief of 
which are the Vuox, connecting it with the .Saima Lake 
in Finland ; the Svir, by which the surplus w aters of the 
L^ke Duega are poured into it ; the Volkhov, by which 
it communicates with Lake Ilmen ; and the Sias.s, like 
the latter, Jroin the S. It discharges its surplus waters 
by the Neva into the tiulph of Finland. Its shores are 
generallv low ; on its N.W. and .S. t)ank.s 9 are situated 
Serdobal, Krorishorg, Kckshoirn, Schlusselburg, and 
New Ladoga. It has several Islands, chiefly towanls it.s 
N- extremity; and i.s so full of rocks and qiiicksand.s, 
and subject to storm.s, that, to avoid it, Peter the Great 
iH^gan, in 171M. the Ladoga Canal, from New Ladoga, on 
the VolkMov, to Schlusselburg, on the Neva, along the 
S. shore of the hike, a distance of about 70 m. 'Phis 
work was finished under the Empress Anne, In 1732: it 
Is 74 ft, broad, and, according to the season, from 4 to K 
or y ft. deep,, and has 20 large, liesldes many smaller 
sluices. It is annually navigated by an immense number 
of boats, chiefly with merchandise for Petersburg. The 
canals of Siass and Svir form, with that of Ladoga, a 
eontinuous chain of communication round the S. and 
S.K, shores of the lake ; and the canal of Tikhvine 
(Novgorod) places It in direct connection with the 
Wolga. {Hchnililer, La Jitissie ; Fussart, passim; 
Diet. Geog . ) 


to the (diincse. The country Is infested with mii.-ipii- 
1 toc.s, .and with endless varieties of loathsome insects, 
i The natives arc tall, robust, and active; the men wear 
I sc.'irceh’ any covering, and the women only a petticoat of 
, ni»t. Both sexes stain their t(?eth black, and many tattoo 
! thi ir bodies. Their huts are formed of wood from the 
palm tree, and divided by mats into several ajiartnients 
devoted to distinct uses. They are good swimmers, ami 
extremely clever in managing their canoes, in which, 
with a good wind, they will sail at the rate of 20 ni. an 
hour. Their number, in the middle of the 17th centurj', 
Is supposed to have amounted to l''»0,0(K); though this is 
probably far beyond the mark ; but the race has fk'on so 
much thinned by the cruelties practised on them by the 
Spaniards, that the present Indian pop. scarcely exoecils 
4,(KK). Guujan, the largest island, contained in IHIG only 
one Indirin family, its fnhab. (.'i,3y()) consisting ot settlers 
from Mexico and the Philippine Islands. The c;ip i< 


from Mexico and the Philippine . 

.San Ygnacia de Agana, which in IMIG had 3,120 iimah . 
ami was the seat of the .Spanish governor. The nuiniK r 
of .'Spaniards is very small. , , „ 

The Ladrone Islands were originally discovered by 
Magellan, who called them Las Jslas de las Ladrurics, 
or The Islands qf Thieves; because the 
every thing made of iron within their reach. At * 
latter end of the 17th century they obtained the name 
the Mariana, or Marianne Islands, from the . 

Spain, Mary Ann of Au.stria, mother of Gharles 
wnosc expense missionaries were sent thither to p 
pagate the Giiristiaii faith. - 

LAGO-NEGHO, or LA(50NER0, a town^"', 
kingdom of Naples, prov. Basilicata, on the hig 
from Naples to Calabria, 12 m. N.E ;,n 

about .5,000. {Rampoldi.) It is well b«ilt, and ims ^ 
old castle, an hospitiU, and several other c*’®*’*; , 
stitutions, with manufacturcB of woollen cloth ai 
and a large weekly market ^ ,,rov. 

i.AGOS, a fortified sea-port town of K. 

Algarve, cap. of a comarca of its own lat. 

“ " built 

Pi. »u.. ^ r* 

and HGth of IL long, rhere are about twenty of them ; covered with vines and fruit trees. The are 


LAOUDNES, or MARIANNE LSLANDS, a group 

of wlarids in the N, r’ai'iflc Ocean, belonging to .Spain, he- ! .37° 6' N., long. 8° 40' W. rop- i«r i.y 
tween the 13th and 2 IkI deg. of N, lat., and the 144th I the shore of a large bay *1*^***^*’®*^.,??' are 


by N. Cape St. Vincent, and 114 in. S. by ~ 

Pop. 0,79.3. It L 


but flve only ar;; inhatnted, a ui these lie near the .S. ' row, and the houses generally small; (.(HficcJi. 

extremity of the cUistcr. I'hcy are so close together, j several 'handsome and regularly-built PV.j.-rv asylu"’* 
and are also so broken, as well as irregula. in their among which are 2 parish oburches. a mnu< y 
tbim and position, as to appear like iragments, dis- j town hospital, and 3 convents, two of whh‘ 
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snhurbs. The neighbourhood abouud.s in wine, figs, and 1520, and was for some time the seat of the Mogul go- 

odier fruits, with pulse of dilfereut kinds ; but, aa in the vernmeiit in India. It was for a wlule in the posseoion 

rest of Algarve, there is a great scarcity of corn, w'liich | of the Allghaus, and was rt?peat('dly sacked by Shalt 
is imported Irom Alomtejo and the ports of Spain. 'J'he ! Zematm, ex-king of Caubul. {Ilannlton's E. I. Gaz. f 
lislieryol tunnies, anchovies, \c., is very con^iderable, Moore roft ; Ih/nu’s, S(r.) 

and the produce, after being salted, is sent by sea to Other LAI. AND or LA A LAND, an island of the Danish 

parts of the kingdotn. (.Mtfiaoo.) archipelago, in the Baltic, between hit. 54'^ 38' and 

LAtJlJNA. See Tknekikh;. 58' N., and long. 11*^53' E. ; forming, with Falster, 

TiAllOBE, an independent kingdom of Hindostan. from which it is separated by the narrow but now navi- 

(St'C rcNJAU.) gable channel of (luldborg, a prov. of the kingdom. 

Lmioue, a city of the Punjab, Hindostan, and in Run- Length, E. to W., 35 m. ; average breadth about 13 m. 
j.ct .Singh’s time, the cap. of his doininion.s, on the Ra- Area, 4(»() sq. m. I’op. It is low, and is in parts 

vee {Ili/draotcs), 230 m. N.E. Delhi; lat. 31'^ 3.3' N., liable to inundations ; its shores are much indented by 
long. 7h' E- “ I.ahore is surroundr'd by a brick wall the sea, and It lias .some considerable bays. In its 
ahont 30 ft. high, which extends lor about 7 m., and is centre is the lake of Marieboe, .5 m. in length by 2 in 
lOMtiiinons with the fort. The latter, in which the rajah breadtli. 'I'he climate is said to he unhealtliy ; but the 
n^ules, is surrounded by a wall of no great strength, soil is very fertile, and it is looked upon .as the most 
with loop-holes for musketry ; a hranch of the Kavee |)rotluclive of the Dani.sh island.s. Principal crops, 
wadies tlie foot of its N . face, l)Ut it has no moat on either wheat, rye, barley, and oats. Hemp and Imps are also 
df the remaining sides. The pal.'ice wiHiin this enclosure produeeii, and great quantities of apples. Oak, and 
is ()l inaiiy stories, and entirely faced w ith a kind of poree- other kinds of timber almiind. Mineral products and 
li 1 enamel, on which proe(>ssions and eombat.s qii' men inanufaetures few and insignificant. Lai. nd has an 
and animals are depicted. M.any of these an* as porfeet active trade in agricultural produci! ; the chief seat of 
as when first placed in the wall. Several of the old linild- which is Nakshow, the cap., a town of 2,200 inliab., on 
nih's an- in ruins ; others an; entire, and throw into shade the VV. coast. 

tiie meaner structures of more recent dale. Runjeet LALI'l’A-PATAN, a considerable town of Nepaul, 
Singh cleared awav some of tin* rubbish, and repaired or N. Hindostan, about 1^ m. .S. Catmandoo, stated to 
reiitb'd some of the ruined Imildings of Jehangire and have had, in 1803, a pop. of 24,000. It is said to lie a 
Shah .lehan ; but his alterations were not always m.'idc liandsomor town than Catmandoo, and to possess some 
w ith good feeling or tasti?. Tlie greaj square and l)nild- fine pnlilic cililices, 

iiij^s of tlie principal moscpics Were converted into a LAM BALLE, a low'u of France, dcp. C6tos-du-Nord 
pi, n o of exercise for his Sip.ilii infantry, and lie stripped cap. cant., on the declivity of a hill, beneath which runs 
tli(‘ dome of the mausoleum of Asof .lah of its white tlu* high road from Paris to Br<*st, 12 m. E.S.E. St. 
inarblos to apply them to the erection of some insignili- Brieuc. Pop. (18.3t)), 4,39(). It is well built, hiis an in- 
c.int apartinmits in the garden-court of the nm.sciiu*. dustrious and thriving pop., is surrounded by old walls, 
The diuutn'ani, or general ball of andienci*, is a long ami has two suburbs, a euinmunal college, public library, 
•ili.irtmont supported by manj' pillars. '{'\w diirait-kliuSt with manufactures of woollens, linens, parchment, lea- 
or private amilencc-hall, is a suite of small cbamb«>r.s, tlier, &e. ; and a considerable trade in agricultural pro- 
(iiferiiig nothing remarkable.” (.Moorcroft, lOl, 105.) duce. {Diet. Grog., Sfc.) 

I>ahore is said to have boon formerly 12 co.ss (about 19 LAMEdO, a city of Portugal, prov. Beira, and cap. of a 
in.) in liic. Burnes says that the ancient can. extended I’ornarca of itsown name, nixir tlie left bank of the Donro, 
K. to \V. for 5 m., and had an average breadth of 3 m., as 14 m. E. Oporto, and 192 m. N.N.E. Lisbon; lat. 41^4' 
may he learned by the ruins. \Miatever, indeed, may N., long. 7'' ‘K/ W. Pop. 9,0(K). It stands at the foot of 
haw heen its actual extent, it is clear, from the remains the Sierra de Penidc (an otfset of the Sierra Estrella), 
ot Imildings beyond the w alls, tliat it was once much more on the little river Balsamone, just before its junction 
oxiensivo than at present. The modern city occupies with the Douro, and is divided into three quarters, two 
till' W. angle of the ancient cap., and the p<>?tion of it of which are occupied by the cathedral and bishop's pa- 
vitliin tlie walls is apparently very populous. Moorcroft, lace, gardens,' Ac., while the third comprises the square, 
iiho visited J.,alioro It) 1819, says, — “ 'Phe streets were and a long street crossed by others of smaller size. A 
crowded to an extent beyond any thing 1 ever witne.ssed cathedral of (iothic architecture, built by order of Don 
iiwui Indian city. The homses were in general of briek, and Hem i<pie, the father of the first king of Portugal, 4 con- 
5 stories high, but many were in a very crazy condition, vents, and an hospital, are the chiid'publu: establishments, 
alio ilucf bazaar follows the direction of the city wall. The marshy lands, near the town, are very rich, pro- 
ami is not far distant from it. The street is narrow, and ducing an abundance ol tine wines and delicious fruits ; 
this ineoiiveniencu is aggravated by platforms in front of but these advantag(‘.s are more than countervailed by the 
flic shops, on which the goods are dl.^plajaul under pro- badness of the ro.id.s, w hich makes communication with 
jot ting pent •house.s of straw to protect tlieln from the sun Oporto and otlier places all but itnpossilile. {Mnlano.) 
aiiilrain. I’lirough tlie centre of the lernaining contracted IMPED L .SA, L.\I\IP10N, and L1N().S.\; three 

spneo runs a deep and dirty drain, the simdl from which islands in the Medit«*rranean, collectively called the 
'Us very (iflensive. 'I’he pop. consists of Moliammedans, IVI.iglan Isl<'s, belonging to tlie kingd. of Naples, and 
ihiidoos, and Sikhs, the former in the greatest number.” lying betwei'u lat. 3.5'-' 30' and 30'^ N., and long. 12'^ and 
('• hit), lOG.) Moorcroft states that he saw only one iV V'.., about midway between Malta and the shore of 
iiiosipip ol ;iiiy . hut Bui ucs, a hitcr 'Punis. Lampedusa, the an. Lopndusa, by far the 

tnivcUer, says tliere are two or three : the prim lpal, or largest, is about IS.J; m. in circuit. Its shores are pre- 
knig s mosque, a large building of red sandstone brought cipitous, but it has a tolerable harbour on its S. side. 

V .\iirungz,.be from near Delhi, bad, however, been Its surface is level ; the E. extremity has been cultl- 
' csecrated into a powder magazine. vated by an English spt'culator ; the \V. end of the isl. 

' r.i's II, f .ihout 2m. N. Lahore, is the ” Shah is covered with dwarf olive trees and other wood, much 

" ' or iii.iii'iiil.-um of the emperor .lehangiie, a mo- of which is cut for fuel, and sent to Malta and Tripoli. 

'!* hcauty. ” It is a quadrangular building, Both l.ampi«)n and Lin(»a are uniniiabited, except by 
ft 'it each corner rising to the height of 7() rabijits and^oats ; the former island has, Invwever, 

- '.**!*' ^ t’hielly of marble and red stone, which are some interesting traces of ancient buildings ; the latter 
8(1 'i".i ^ parts of the building. Pbo presents distinct marks of volcanic origin. {Smith's Si- 

M most chaste workmanship, with its in- c//y, pp. 284 - 289, Ac.) 

the * i'."]? ornaments arranged in beautiful mosaic ; L.ANAHKSH1KE, or (’LYDF.SD ALE, an inland co. 

! of some roses and other flowers is even of Scotland, having N. thiu'os. of Dumbarton and Stir- 
lines diflTereut colours of the stone. 'Pwo ,ling; E. West Lothian, Mid Lothian, and Peebh'S ; S. 

noiiMP I IK ^ letters, on a ground of white marble, an- Diiinfries ; and W. Ayr and Renfrew. It exti'iids frouk 

\V„ri I . I and title of the ‘Conqueror of the Qmmii.sberry Hill, on the borders of Dumfries-shiie, to 

"nrilsi / ; and about a hundred dilTerent near Henfrew, a dlstjince of 55 m., comprising nearly the 

'' ‘^'‘aln'^and IVrsian, with the single signification whole country drained by tlie Clyde (whidi see) and its 
1 11 .'. M "‘'^' ’ ■“^'***‘te<i on dili^rent parts of tlie sepuJclire. tributaries, the Douglass, Avon, N. and S. C'alder, &c. 
bi.ii ih'* bnlliliiig is also mosaic. It is probalile Area, (>II4,8(KI acres, of which from a third to a half 

flic Rav**. monument will soon ho wasned Into are supposed to Ih? arable. It is dividetl Into tbrt^ wards^ 

‘"'d h i*'’apriclou 8 in its course near laibore, each of winch Is characterised by peculiarities of surface, 

fliiit etuir * ' n'^tirwhelmed a portion of the garden wall soil, and climate. The upper ward, of wliich Lanark is 
Tile Sliaii fnnib.” ( Humes' Bokhara, I. 137.) the principal town. Includes nearly two thirds of the co.» 

‘I'fiieiit ro of Shah Jehan, Rammer mag- comprising the district bounded by Peebles on the K., 

^‘^'igtli grandeur. It is about ^ rn. in Dumfries on the S., and Ayr on the W. This distrirV 

^ ^anai f^^rraccs, each rising above the otimr. consi.sts for the most part of mountains, hills, and wide 

throws ^ g«‘eat distance. Intersects it, and dreary moors , the only cultivable land lying along the 

Riinjcot 8i ***{*”'^*'‘^08 fountains to cool the atmosphere, hanks of the Clyiio and Douglass. Some of the moun- 
‘■eplacpil th*^ of its marble houses, and tiilns In this ward have an elevation of above 2,300 ft« 

Theb iza^*” fly others of stone. The middle ward, having Hamilton in its centre, has a 

^“flofc do not exhibit much appearance comparatively level surfat'e, the low grounds along the 
h 'liiitzlr ’ I 'Commerce of the Punjab is centred at Clyde exiemUng to a much greater distance, and the 
i^uhore was captured by Sultan Baber in j hills by which tlu*y turo bounded on either side being pf 
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very inferior altitude. The lower ward, though of sinall 
dimensionft as compared with either of the others, is the 
most fertile and best cultlvaUMl ; and, having the city of 
Glasgow within its limits, it is by far the most populous, 
important, and wealthy of the three. The climate in the 
upper ward is often very severe ; in the middle and lower 
ward it is comparatively mild and humid, especially in 
the latter. The soil of tlie middle and lower wards is 
princi{>aUy a retentive clay, but in parts it is loamy, 
sandv, gravelly. &c. Agriculture, though formerly back- 
ward, has of late been greatly improved : drainage, which 
is here quite essential, is now prosecuted with the 
greatest vigour ; and Imne dust is extensively employed 
in the raising of turnips. The draught horses of this co. 
have long«cnJoyed the highest reputation of any in Scot- 
land. Ayrshire cows are generally introduced; and a 
good deal of cheese is made in Imitation of Dunlop. 
There are several valuable orchards in what Is called 
the trough of the Clyde, between the mouth of the S. 
Calder and the lowest waterfall. Farm houses and 
offices rank with those in the best improved districts. 
Property mostly in very large estates ; farms of ail sizes, 
and let generally on leases for 19 years. Average rent of 
land in 1810, 9 j. lOd. an acre. The minerals of this co. 
particularly its iron at^d coal, are of the highest iin 
portance. The command of cheap and abundant sup' 
piles of the latter has been the principal cause of the 
extraordinary progress made by Glasgow in manufactur 
ing industry ; and. more recently, the command of coal, 
added to the discovery of the peculiarly valuable carboni- 
ferous iron-stone (provincially black-band), have made 
Lanarkshire one or the principal seats of the British 
iron trade. In IK.'fl about 48,000 tons of iron were pro- 
duced by the different iron works in this co.; and so 
astonishing has been the subsequent progress of tiie 
trade, that in 1840 about 210, (KJO tons of iron were pi 
duced in this co., and various new furnaces were tni 
also, in the course of being croctetl I The j*rinripai 
iron works are those of Dund} van, Gartsherrie, Sum- 
merlec, and Calder. (See Vol. I. 909. > Lead is also 
rather extensively produced at Leadhills in tlib co.VW'ith 
respect to manufactures and commerce, it is sufficient 
to say that they are of the highest importance ; and to 
refer for details to the arliv le Glasgow, where they are 
principally concentrated. Each of the three ward.s into 
which this CO. is divided has a sheriff substitute to super 
intend its judicial affairs. The Forth and Clyde canal 
is partly, and the Moukland can;d wholly, in the co., and 
It has also several railways. It is divided into 47 pars., 
and sends 3 mems. to the H. of C., 1 being for theco. 
and 2 for the city of Glasgow' ; the bors. of Lanark, Air- 
drie, and Hamilton, unite with Linlithgow ami Falkirk 


in returning a mein. RcglslcreU electors for the co., in 
1839-40,3,964. In 1831 Lanarkshire had f>8,745 inhab. 
houses; (U,876 families; and 316,819 inhab., of whom 
150,229 were males, and 106, .VJO females. At present 
(1840) the pop. is probably not umler 450,000. Valuf?d 
rent, 162,l32f. Scotch ; annual value of real property, in 
1815, 686,531/. 

Lanark, a royal and pari. bor. and market-town of 
Scotland, co. Lanark, of w hich it is the cap., on an ele- 
TAted plateau, in. from the Clyde; 30 tn. S. W. Kdin> 
burgh, and 23 ra, .S.E. by E. Glasgow, Pop. of the 
town and p.'tr,, in 1821, 6,067 ; in 1831, 7,672; of the 
town only, in 1831, 4,2^36. It consists of one leading 
street in the direction of E. and W., with several sub- 
sidiary streets and lane.s. The streets are well paved ; 
but many of the houses are mean, being thatched with 
broom, heath, or straw, and exhibiting strong marks of 
poverty or decay : bur the older buildings are gradually 
being sufrerseded by new and better edifices. The only 
public buildings are the County Hal), incUiCing a gaol, 
the par. church, two chapels l>clonging to the Relief, 
and one to the Associate bynod. .Several handsome 
baronial seats are in the near vicinity. 

Various sums have been Ix'queathcd, at different 
times, for the promotion of education. Twenty-eight 
boys are supported at the gr.'im mar-school ; and, in ad- 
dition to the school fees being paid, each gets an annual 
sum, varying from 21. to 3/, There is, besides, a charity 
school for ik) children. The total number of schools in 
the par. b 8 ; total average attendance, 450 : there is a 
subscription library and a reading room in the town. 
^ew Stat. Acc. qf Scotland, 5 I.anarkihirc, pp. 26, 27.) 
William LUbgow, the traveller, and Gavin llumilton, 
the historical painter, were natives of the bor. ; and Ge- 
neral Roy, the celebrated engineer, and author of ** The 
military Antiquities of the Romans in Britain,” was 
educated at the grammar M'.iiool. 

Hand-Ioom weaving, in connection with the Glasgow 
manufacturers, is extensively carried on, there being, 
in the bor., 702 weavers. Itiey work, at an average, 
above 16 hours a day. In order to eke oat the slender : 
pittJunce of the family, the wives of the married men 
angage in wducUng the wait on pirns ; and, as If to per- I 
this poverty 'Stricken business, the children, boiH 
iiod ianiEleff ore usually employed U the work 
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(Vom an early age. About 120 females are employed in 
embroidering lace. Boots and shoes are made to a small 
extent for export. There are two branch banks in the 
town. 

Lanark and Its vicinity have many remains of antiqui- 
ties. Tl>e Castle Hill, on the S. of the town, was once 
the site of a rwal residence ; but every trace of it has 
disappeared. The old church, the date of which Is un- 
known, and St. Nicholas’s chapel, have been allowed to 
go to ruins. There are, in the neighbourhood, dis- 
tinct vestiges of two Roman camps, supposed, by Ge- 
neral Roy, to have been the work of Agricola: one of 
them measures 600 yds. in length, and 420 in breadth. 

This bor. seems to have been more important in an- 
cient than in modern times. In 978, Kenneth 41. held in 
it an assembly of the states of the realm. It was a royal 
bor. as early as the 12th century. Lanark was the scene 
of the first military exploit of Sir William Wallace (w ho 
resided here for some time after hi.s marriage with the 
co-heiress of Lamington), who killed (1298) Hazelrig;*, 
the English sheriff, and drove his g • ” 


soldiers from the town, 
formerly had the custody of the standard 
weighcl of Scotland : they are still preserved ; but the 
act of 1826, introducing the imperial standard, has su- 
perseded their use. 

Lanark unites with Falkirk, Idniithgow, Airdrie, and 
Hamilton, in sending a mom. to the H. of C. Registered 
voters, in 1839-40, 220. The Falls of Clyde are in the 
near vicinity of the town ; Bonnington Idnn, 30 0, ; 
Corra Linn, 120 ft; and Stonebyres, 84 ft.: the two 
former are to the B. ; the latter to the W. of the town. 
Another remarkable object is the Cartland Crag.s, a 
deep ch.vsm, formed by the Mouss, a small tributary 
of the Clyde, over which a bridge of three arches ha.i 
been thrown (1825), whose two piers are each 146ft. in 
height, aiMJut equal to the length of the bridge. (Chalmcr's 
Caledonia i Boundary Beporta, SfC.) 

Lanark (New), a manufacturing village of Scot- 
land, CO. Lanaric, on the Iwnk of the Clyde, close to the 
river, and bounded on the N. by steep and beautifully 
wooded hills, 1 m. S. of the bor. of Lanark. Pop. 1,901. 
The village consists of a series of cotton mills, tnul of two 
streets, in which the work-people live ; and so iittio 
space Intervenes between the river and the hills, tiiat 
there is room for only two lines of edifices. No pcr.s(»n 
is allowed to reside here, unless he be connected with the 
factories. 

The mills were founded, in 1784, by Mr. David Dale; 
and Arkwright, the father of the cotton manufacture, was 
for a while a partner in them. (Baifu’s's Hift. qf (fic 
Cotton Manufacture, p. 193.) Mr. Dale was afterwards 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Robert Owen, whoso at- 
tempt.s (first made at New Lanark) to reduce to jirac- 
tice his absurd projects for the renovation of society, are 
w^ll known ; but Owen ceased, in 1827, to have any in- 
Wd-est in the business. The mills at present give employ- 
ment to 1,069 individuals, of whom 381 are under IH years 
of age. {Factory Reports, 1839, p.304.) The hours of 
labour are limltcrl to 1 1 J a day throughout the year ; and 
the people are peculiarly decent and respectable. (AVw 
Stat. Account of Scotland, \ Lanarkshire, p. 22.) A 
school is established In the works, for the eoucation of 
the children, and is .'ittended by about .500 pupils. (/''>■ 
27.) It may be mentioned, that teaching by objects, and 
what is called (how justly we shall not stop to inquire) 
the intellectual system of education, was onginally pra(’- 
tised at the mills of New Lanark, about the bi'glniiing of 
the century. There are two funeral societies, from 
which, on the death of a member or his wife, the family 
receive 4/,, on that of a child 2/. Tho collected 

as occasion requires, the society not accumulating any 
funds. , 

LANCASHIRE, or LANCASTER, a marit, co.of 
England, on its W. coast, having N. Cumberland Jind 
Westmoreland, E. Yorkshire, S. Derbyshire and Che- 
shire, and W. the Irish Sea, by which It is in various 
parts deeply indented. Its most northerly portion, con- 
sisting of the hundred of Furness, l.s separated from tne 
main body of the co. by the intervention of Morecaniw 
Bay and a small portion of Westmoreland. Area, , 
acres, of which about 850,000 are supposed to be aramt, 
meadow, and pasture. Tl»q hundred of Furness is ge ' 
rally rugged and mountainous ; 

CO. along the Yorkshire tordor are occuple<l by VpJ .• 
of, or umiets from, tlie great central or .i,e 

English mountains: but with these an 

country is generally flat ; and In the S. part of the . 
extenBiv^plajn stretches from Form by and 

pool on tfie W., to Oldham on the E. "in 

sand are the prevailiirg soils in the „ .rtn./es : 

which, however, there are several ®***^"**^® ”ihi and 
peat soil prevails in the moors. The climate ^ jn 

salubrious ; but more humid, perhaps, than r ' ,„rc8 
England. This co. is wholly indebted to j ini- 

and commerce for its vast population, w;ealtn, a 

•'•“pects agriculture, it la, tbS 

-elderably Improved, one of the most backward in 
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empire. There Is a great want of drainage. Few thrdsiu 
lug machines have been Introduced ; and agricultural 
Implements are generally very imperfect. Potatoes arc 
more extensively cultivated In this than in any other 
Kiigiish CO. ; and this, no doubt, is one cause why few 
turnips are raised. Grazing is more attended to than 
tillage husbandry ; large quantities of hay are produced, 
and there is a good deal of dairying. Lancasnire is be- 
lieved to l)c the original seat of the long-horned breed of 
cattle ; but they are now so crossed and intermixed with 
others, as to be seldom found pure. There are some 
large estates ; but property is, notwithstanding, a good 
iloid subdivided. Tillage farms for the niost part rather 
gmall, and usually held on seven years leases, a tenure too 
»hm t to admit of the occupiers undertaking any very ex- 
pensive improvements. Farm buildings generally good. 
Average rent of land, 22s. an acre. Exclusive of the 
n,in(fral.s, this co. has vast beds of coal, and to that, more 
pcrliiips than any thing else, its extraordinary progress 
in manufactures is to be ascritxid. It is the grand seat 
>t the cotton manufacture, which has grown up with a 
r ipiility wholly unexampled in the history of industry, 
Manchester, Preston, Holton, Oldham, Hlackburn, Ash- 


baths, and the market-house. The county lunatic 
asylum,, en Lancaster Moor, is a quadrangular build- 
ing, with a handsome Doric front, occupying, with its 
grounds, about 5 acres : it accommodates 300 patients, 
and is said to be humanely and Judiciously conducted. 
The par. church, which stands on the “ green and 
shapely knoll ” of Castle-hill, is of the same date as the 
castle, and consists of a central and two side aisles of 
equal length, terminated by a well-proportioned and 
lofty tower at its W, end : it was all but rebuilt in 1769. 
Its richly-carved stalls, and other curious carvings in 
the clinncel, and Its line monuments, are universally 
admired. The living is a vicarage, of the clear annual 
value of 1,700/. ; and the incumbent nominates the mi- 
nisters of St. John’s and St. Ann’s, the two district 
churches, as well as those of all the chapelrieg within 
the par. There are also phu es of worsliip for R. Ca- 
tholics, Presbyterians, Independents, Wesleyan and As- 
sociation Methodists, to each of which, as w(?U as to the 
churches, Sunday schools are attached, furnishing re- 
ligious instruction to about 1,900 children. There is a 
meeting. house for the Society of Friends. The school- 
charities comprise an ancient grammar school under two 


till), Hury, ( horley, Wigan, and other towns, where tlie masters, greatly modified in IK24, and now furnishing a 
manufacture is principally carried on, and Liverpool, the good classical and general education to about 60 boys ; a 
traiid eiiqiorium of the trade of the co., liave increased , hoys’ niitional school, united with an old blue-coat cha- 

. II... X* i I ..II .ii=_ rity, attended by .360 boys (.30 of whom are clothed), a 

girls’ national school established in 1S‘20, and attended 
by 1.30 girls, a charity school for clothing and instructing 
GO girls, a Catholic charity scIkhiI, attended by 90 
children of both sexes, and a Lancastrian school with 
200 children. Among the other public charities may be 
mentioned Penny’s Hospital, ermowed with land worth 
.340/. a }<‘ar, and affording a residence, clothing, and 
smafl stipend to 12 poor men, Gillison’s Hospital, for the 
reception of 8 unmarried women, each of w’hom has a 
stipend of 4/. a year ; (fardyner’s Almshouses for 4 old 
men, a dispensary, and house of recovery ; a lying-in 
charity, and a benevolent society. (CAat tfy Comm. 1.6th 
/it'p., pp. 262 — 273 ) Bible, church missionary, and tract 


with equal rapidity. Manchester is now, beyond all tiis- 
putc, the hr.st manufacturing town in the world ; and the 
tiado ami navig.ition of Liverpool are inferior only to 
tliose of London. Uesides tliat of fotton, the woollen 
iiiaaufactnre is extensively carried on at Rochdale and 
otticr places in this co., as is that of silk, flax, paper, 
hati,. &(;. The extension of manufactures and trade has 
b' ('ll at once a cause and a coiise(picnce of the extension 
ol the facilities for conveyance, by means of camds, rail- 
ways, (I'c., which traverse thiseo. in every direction, and 
hiiiiKit.as it were, into immediate comnmnleation with 
aimoht every other part of the empire. Lancu-shire was, 
iii(l(H‘(l, the first eo. to oonstruct a navigable canal (the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s) ; and the opening of the M.in- 
che.ster and I.iv<*rpool railway, vvitli locomotive engines, 
ill IHdd, forms a new and most imiiortaut a?ra in the 
iiistoryof internal communication. It is to be regretted 
that, notw iilistandiiig the gr<'at extent of sea-eoast be- 
longing to this eo., it does not possess a single good 
liarbour. Liverpool is the best, but the acces.s to it is 
mm li embarrassed by sand-banks. Lancashire is a co. 
palatine, and contains 7 hundri'ds, 4 boroughs, and 70 
jmrish(‘s, many of which are very extensive. It sends 26 
moms, to the 11. of C.. being 4 lor the co , 2 each for the 
hors, of Manchester, Liverpool, Oldham, Bolton, Pres- 
ton, L)iiica.ster, Wigan, and Blackburn, and 1 each for 
Itoclulale, Bury, C’litlieroe, Ashton, Salford, and War- 
rington. Registered electors for co. in 1839-40, *27,796, 
being 9,648 for the N., and 18,148 for the S. division. In 
18.31, Lancasiiire had 228,130 inhab. houses, 260,02.') fami- 
lies, and 1,336,864 inhab., of whom 6^)0,389 were males, 
and 680,466 females. Sum paid for the relief of the poor 
in IH38-39, 218,049/. Annual value of real property In 
1810, 3.139,043/. Profits of trade and professions in ditto, 
2,292,078/. 

Lancaster, a mun. and pari, bor., and sea-port town 
and par. of Rngland, c^-,). of the above co., locally 
situated in hunds. Amounderness and Lonsdale, but 
with separate jurisdiction, on the S. bank of the Lune, 
46 m. N. by. E. Liverpool, and 206 m. N. by W. Lon- 
don; lat. ,64'^ 4' N., long. 2^^ 48' W. Area of par. (com- 
prising 17 townships), 66,100 acres : pop. of ditto, in 
‘831, 23,817. Estimated pop. of pari, bor (which In- 
chidcs parts of Skerton and Bulk town,shl))8), In 1839, 
Jo.biH). Tbe town stands on a gentle slope dicing the 
Lune, which is crossed here by a handsome stone bridge 
m Marches; and the summit of the hill is crowned by 
le bastions of its fine old castle, and the lofty tower of 
ne par church. Nearly the whole town Is built of free- 
o quarries in the neighbourhood ; the iiouses 
geuerally are well constructed, and many are large and 
IV?. ^ streets, however, with one or two cx- 

inconveniently narrow, and badly paved, 
i* lighted with gas, under an act passed in 
wniil supplied with water from springs and 

a principal public building is the castle, once 

turJ**K * structure, originally built in the 11th cen- 
casfi'r renovated by John of Gaunt, Duke of l.an- 
at bin ’^®i8n of Edward III. ; it was repaired 

1788 century, and much enlarged in 

into’asS^I! 'y®* converted, at an expense of 140,00(1/., 
*c courts, gaol, female plhltentlary, 

prisoi/ Ig /“ enclose an area of 10, .626 sq. yards. The 
silent on the system of classification, and 

hiivi. i^O debtors and 2()0 criminals 


years. AmonS^*!?^ average of the last few 

buildings, exclusive of 
cnstom.houg ’ erected in 1781, the 

and pedltnen^«I!S.>?^* George s Quay, having a portico 
i‘oubc, the ^ coiuiims, the assizqr 

’ assembly-room, the theatre, the publtc 


•cieties, arc also respectably supported. The chief li- 
terary establishments are “the Amicable” book society, 
the mechanics’ library, and 3 news-rooms, A newspaper, 
called the ” Lancaster Gazette,” Is published every Sa- 
turday. A savings’ bank was established in 1823, and 
there Is a joint-stock bank, entitled the Lancaster Banking 
Comp.Tny, with HI partners. 

'I'he port of Lancaster, which includes Wyre and 
Preston, had formerly a cijnsiderable share in the trade 
with the W. Indies : inasmuch as It appears that in 
1799 (during vvliich year 346 ships, of the burden of 
‘28,640 tons, (Uterod the port) .67 vessels of the burden 
of !2,s2()tons came from tlie \V. ludic.s only, to which 
there sailed, during the same year, 52 ships with car- 
goes of the estimated value of 2.6(K),000/. sterling. In 
consequence of tbe supeiior facilities enjoyed by Li- 
verpool, this branch of commerce is now all but ex- 
tinct ; a few vessels are cngag«‘d In the trade with 
N. America and the Baltic, but the great bulk of the 
shipping consists of coasters. In 1886, there belonged to 
the port and it.s dependent creek.s, 131 ships, of the bur- 
den of 9,6.33 tons, Vessels of above 200 tons load and 
unload in Glasson dock, constructed in 1787, about .6 m. 
below the town, to and from whieh their cargoes are 
conveyed by means of lighters. Gross customs’ revenue, 
in 1839, 41,298/. The manufactures of Lanciister com- 
prise cotton fabrics, silk thread, linen thread, and sail- 
cloth. The cotton trade, introduced in 1806, is in a 
thriving condition ; and there were, within the par., in 
18,39, 8 cotton mills, with 1,372 hands: there arc also 3 
silk-throwi,||g mills, with 200 hands, and a small dax- 
mlll. The sail-cloth business has declined, and not more 
than 20 pieces a week are now maile ; whereas, at an 
average of the .6 years ending with 1801, the produce of 
the sail-cloth looms amounted to abtvut 400 pieces a 
week, or upwards of ‘20,000 in the vear. Cabinet-work 
and upiiolstcry are made in considt rable quantities for 
exportation ) and there are candle and soap establish- 
ments, and two extensive ship-yanls. On the whole, 
Lancaster, notwithstanding its distance from tho great 
coal- field of S. Lancashire, may be said to be In a thriving 
condition ; and the accelertited increase of the pop. since 
1821, may be probably attributed to the increasing de- 
mand for factory labour. The Lancaster canal ^irts 
the town, and about ^ m. to the N.E. it crosses the 
Lutic by a noble aqueduct bridge of 6 arches, erected by 
Rennie at a cost of 48,000/. The Lancaster and Preston 
Junction-railway, which completes the communication 
between Lancaster and London by a line of road about 
‘23i>in., is itself ‘20^ m. long, and was constructed at a 
cost of 360,000/. Us success down to the present time 
has not realised the hopes of tlie projectors ; but it will 
most probably be extended to Carlisle, and perhaps, lu 
the end, to Glasgow, when it will be sure to pay. 

Lancaster is one of the most ancient m the English 
bors. i its first charter having LH>on granted ^ Ring 
John, and confirmed by subsequent monarchs. Ine pre- 
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sent mun. bor. U divided into 3 wards, and governed by 
<) aldermen (one of whom is mayor) and 18 councillors : 
It has a commission of the peace under a recorder. Cor- 
poration revenue, in 1H39, about 1,400/. Assises are hold 
in Lent, and summer *, and the quarter sessions on 
Jan. 4., April 5., June 28., and Oct. 19. Tlie wapentake 
court of Lonsdale, for debts under 40s., is held on the 
first Wed, in ejich month ; and the bor. court sits every 
fourth Thursday for the rccove^of debts to any amount 
incurred within the borough. The right to send reprc- 
sentativps to parliament was first exercised in 1293 ( 23 
Edward I.), but it ceased in 13.'>9, and was not resumed 
till 1547, since which Lancaster has regularly sent 2 
roems to the II, of C. Prev iously to the Reform Act, the 
right of election was vested in the freemen and inhahs. 
The limits of the old pari. bor. were extended by the 
Boundary Act, so as to include parts of the townships of 
Skerton and Bulk. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 1311. 
I.ancaster has 2 weekly markets on Wednesday and Sa- 
turday, but chiefly on the latter ; and fairs are held 1st 
May, *6th July, and 10th October, for cattle and chec.se. 

Lancaster is supposed to have been a Roman station. 
Urns, altars, and other antiquities have been discovered, 
and the afliix cacster given l)y the Saxons, serves to con- 
firm the fart. 'I’he Normans found the town in a state 
of decay ; the ancient city reduced to a village, and the 
Roman castrum little better than a ruin. It was given 
by William the Conqueror to Roger de Polctou, who 
built a castle on the site of the mined castrum : a 
flourishing town soon gathered round ; tlu; burgesses of 
Lancaster acquired extensive privileges from tiieir lords, 
and It continuc*d to increase in importance. King John 
conferred “the honour of Lancaster” on his favourite 
Gillxmt Fitz-Reinfrede, and gave it a charter. 'Phe first 
earl of Lancaster was created in 12^)6; and in 1,^51, 
Henry F.arl of Derby was advanced, by special charter, 
to the title and dignity of Duke of laincastcr, with 
power to have a chancery in tlie county, and “to enjoy 
all other liberties and regalities belonging to a Count 
Palatine.” John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III. 
married Blanch, the duke’.s daughter, and, by virtue of 
this alliance, succeeded to the title. His son, Henry of 
Boliugbroke, first Earl of Derby, and afterwards Duke 
of Hereford, became Duke of Lancaster on his father’s 
death In 1398, and finally King of England in 1399, 
from which time to the present this duchy has been 
associated with the regal dignity. Lancaster espoused 
the.rovalist cause during the parliamentary war, and was 
vtsltea by the Jac obite troops in the rcbelUons of 171. 
and 1745. (/iatnet's Lancashire^ vol. il. ; Pari, and Qffl 
Reports ; Private Inform.) 

La.nc ASTER, a town of the U. .States of, N. Ame- 
rica, Pennylvania, can. co. of its own name, near 
Conestoga (Jreek, a tributary of the .Susquehanna, .^1 
m. W. by N. Philadelphia. Pop. (18.30), 7,704. It is 
pleasant, hc.oltby, and flourishing, in a fertile, and 
nighly cultivated vicinity. Its str<‘ets are regular; the 
houses are chiefly of brick and stone, and many are 
spacious and elegant. There are numerous places of 
public worship, 3 of which are for Germans ; a cuurt- 
nouse, gaol, 3 banks, several charitable and religion.? 
societies, an academy for tl>e classics and Englj.sh lite- 
rature; a scho<jl of mutual Instruction, and several 
other schooh. The pop, is mostly of tierman de.scent ; 
and some of the newspaper.s are in the German han- 
^age. Lancaster has been long famous for Us manu- 
tketure of rifle muskets, and the excellence of the stage 
coaches built in it. It has also manufactures of stock- 
ings, saddlery*, hats, nails, hand-M^rews, and other tools, 
&c. ; and many breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and 
potteries. Its general trade is extensive ; it is con- 
nected with Philadelphia and Harrisburg railroads, 
and with the .Susquehanna below Columbia by a canal. 

It is the seat of the district Judicial court for the S. 
division of the co, {Encyc. Amcr. ; Amcr. Almanac ; 
Stuart's America, ^c, ; Murray's Encyc., Amcr. ed. ) 

LANCIANO, a town of the Neaiiolitan dominions, 
prov. Abruzzo Cltra, cap. dlst. ancl cant., or circon- 
dario, G m. from the Adriatic, and 18 m. S. Pescara. 
Pop. (ex. circ.) in 18.32, 11,883. It is built on the 
zuromit of three hills, in a healthy and pleasant situ- 
ation ; and has a cathedral, feveral cliurchcs and con- 
vents, an archbishop's palace, a diocesan seminary, and 
other schools, a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, &c. 
This is a very ancient city ; and in the middle ages it 
was distinguished by its proficiency in manufactures, 
and by the extent of the commerce carried on at its 
fairs; but these have b?»h greatly declined. {Del Be ^ 
Descrixione deUe Due Sictlic, ii. .391, &c.) 

LANDAFF, or LLANDAFF, (Llan-Tif, church 
of the TAf,) a town and par. of S. Wales, co. Gla- 

? organ, hund. Kibber, on the W. bank of the TAf, I 
m. N. W. Cardiff, and 27 m. W. Bristol. Area 
2J18G acres. Pop., in 1831, including the 
of X'anton, Elay, Fairwater and Gabalfa, i 
The town is at present little more than an In- 
foMidfifftbU village, with about a dozen respectable 
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residences, and several cottages ; nor would it be worth 
notice, except fVom its being a bi.shop’s see, and eon- 
taining a handsome cathedral. Tliis sacred edifice, w a.s 
built early in the 12th century on the site of one still 
more ancient ; but its W. end, with Its fine fVont, and 
rich Norman doorways, and elegant pinnacled towers, 
luis been allowed to fall into decay. The cathedral now 
comprises a choir, .short nave and transepts : it? totni 
length, from E. to W., including the Ladyc-chapel bj?. 
hind the altar, is 2G3 ft., breadth of the body 65 it., and 
height, from the floor to the centre of the roof, 119 if. 
Very extensive repairs, but in very bad ta.ste, wore 
ciferte<i in D.*)!, at an expcn.se of 7,000/. The new front, 
built about 80 ft. within the original Norman W. onu, 
has a Venetian window, Ionic pilasters, and fiower-pot 
jars on the parapet ; and till lately the fine Gothic altar 
WAS enclosed within a fJreclan portico. The chapter- 
hoii.se, S. of the church, is in the decorated English 
style, with a central pillar ; but it is fast falling into the 
same ruinous condition as the monuments .and the epis- 
copal palace, which were def.arcd and all but de.stroycd 
by Owen Glcndwr. The choral services have bei'ii ilis- 
u.sed for some years, and the building is now employed 
AS a parish church, the service lieing occasion.Tlly in the 
Welsh language. The see of I.l.indaff (created in the 
()th century), eompri.se8 all the county in which it is 
situated, aiid Monmouthshire, except 7 pars. It is tht? 
poorest of all the Engli.sh bishoprics, the annual incotne, 
including preferments, at an average of the 3 years end- 
ing with 1831, being only 924/. ; ana it has, consequently, 
been hitherto held in commendam with the deanery of 
St. Paul’s, London, and the rectory of BeUwa.s. On the 
first avoid.anee of the see, however, the sum of 3,1. "lO/. i.s 
to be paid out of the episcopal augmentation fund, to 
raise tne income to 4,2(K)/., and a further allowance of 
300/. is to be made till the residence be restored. 'J’lie 
patronage of the see comprises the cathedral appoint- 
ments with 8 livings, and the chapter comprises 11 dig- 
nitaries, besides the bishop : there arc also 2 vicars- 
choral. Llandaff has no market, and is wholly depend- 
ent for its supplies on Cardiff, except fi>r vegetables, 
which it sends in considerable quantities to that market, 
Citttle fiiirs, Feb. 9. and Whit- Monday, well attended. 
(Eichulson's Cambrian Guide i Part. Hep., ^rc.) 

LANDAU, a strongly fortified town belonging to the 
German confederation, in Rhenish Bavaria, on tin.- 
Queich, a tributary of the Rhine, 54 ro. S, by W. Maj • 
ence, and 46 m. N.N.E. Strasburg. I’op., ae.cording to 
Berghaus, 6.1(X) exclusive of the Bavarian garrison of 
6.000 men. This fortress is considered a chcf-d'a'uvre of 
Vauban, who commenced the construction of its works 
in 1680. It is an octagon, with seven Igistions, as many 
derni-lunettes, and several other outworks : its ditclies 
are filled from the Queich. The barr.'icks and magazine 
5i;e bomb-proof. The town was almost entirely con- 
sumed by fire in 1686, since which, it has been regularly 
laid out, and has some good public edifices, inducling 
the priuclp.il chur( h with a lofty tower, two convents, 
tlie town-hall, court of justice, and a civil and milil.ny 
hospital. In the centre of the town is a spacious pa- 
rade ground.jlpSomc extensive vinegar lactorles have 
been trstablisnM here within the last few years. 'I lia 
gates are closed at an early hour, after which, neither 
ingress nor egres.s is permitted. 

j'he history of Landau is little else than that of a 
succession of sieges, blo<'kade.«i, captures, ami other mi- 
litary events. It was founded by the Emjieror Kodolph, 
of Iiapsburg, and made a free town of the empire in 
the 14(h century. During the 30 years’ war, it was re- 
peatedly taken and re-taken by the Swedes, Iinpcriali.'<ts, 
French, Kc,, and in the IBtli century it was many times 
taken or In-.'-ieged by the French and Germans. 
generally held by the French from the peace of Nimc- 
guen, in 1G8<) to 1815, when It was restored to Germany 
by the second treaty of Paris. {SchrUiber, Guide du 
Ithin, 71, 72. ; BergMus ; Stein ; ^c.) 

L.ANiyERNEAU, a town and river-port of 
dep. Fiiiist^re, on the Elorn, 12 m. E.N.E. Brest. |ei * 
(18.36) 4,035. It is ill-bullt, and hailly P«'‘ved; 
quays arc good, and Its port admits vessels of ‘ , 
to 400 tons. It has a large and fine *tiarine hospu . 
formerly an UrsuIitiK; convent, and considerable im 
factiircs of linen cloth and leather. i 

LANDES, a dep. of France, and one of the lar?ts , 
though the poorest. In the kingdom, reg. ,,d 

between lat. 43^ 30' and 44^^ 3(/ N., and long. . 

W., having N. Gironde, E. Garonne a 

Gers, S. Raises Pyrenees, and W. the Bay of 7 
Lenj^h and greatest breach derives its 


9I.M39 hect. Pop. (1836) 284,918. This dep. 
name fVom an extensive tract of heath, m^sh, a jjijovc 
waste land, with a loose sandy soil, 
the level of the sea, termed the ” I^ndes, w 
pies 731,142 hect., or nearly 4-5thi of lU total ^ 
besides a considerable portion of the , desert 
of the Gironde. This oxtenslre jed with 

plain If for the moit part a flat, Intersp 
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patches of pasture or cultiratod land, chimps of pines, Pomerania, theNcumark, and W. Pnnsia being brought 
Scattered habitations of a miserable kind, and a few thither for cxjiort by the Oder. The town has also 
wretched hamlets; and bounded ‘towards the sea by a brisk manufactures of w-oollcn goods, leather, and paper, 
ehaiu of dunes or sandy downs, inside which is a sue- and numerous breweries and distilleries. Landsberg is 
eession of lagoons frequently communicating with each the seat of a circle assembly, a circle and town tribunal 
otiier, and occasionally with the sea by openings between of the first class, boards of taxation, forest economy, aud 
the duties. The dunes extend along the shore nearly agriculture, and the superintendoucy of the drainage of 
from the mouth of the Gironde to tlie Pyrenees, forming tlie vaie of the Warta. {Deichhauptmannsehaft jUr das 
aciiain from 140 to 150 m. in length, bv aliont 5 m. in WurtchrUch.) The town was repeatedly taken and re- 
width and from 100 to 150 ft. in height. They consist of taken by the Swedes and the Imperialists in the 30 years’ 
«ldftion «:md thrown up by tlic sea. They are con- war. ( f'on Zedlitx ; Jierg/tans, ^c.) 
tinn.ili) changing in form and position, according to the LANDSGllONA, a lortitied sea-port town of Swe- 
prevalerit winds ; but have a general tendency to move den, prov. Malma*, on a tongue of land projecting into 
easterly, in which direction they are said to advance the .Sound, IG m. N.l*]. Copenhjigen ; lat. .5.5'^ 61' 58" 
ahimt 25 yards a year ; and in process of time they would N. ; long. 12'^ 49' 47" K. Pop. j,870. It has strong walls, 
infallibly overspread the whole country, unle.ss arrested a citadel, and other work.s ; is well laid out, and has a 
and fixed by idanting them wdth nines or other trees, as safe and well sheltered harbour, with 20 ft. water, 
is (lone in Holland. Occasionally immense m.tsses of T..\ND’.S END, a headland at the W. extremity of 
sand liave shifted tlieir position througli tlic agency f>f tlie co. (V>rnwall, celebrated as bcdiig the most westerly 
tempest.'!, as in the African and Arabian deserts. The hand in England; lat. .50‘M' 8" N., long. .5^ 41' 31" W. 
Inirch and a considerable part of the village of Mi- It is formed of granite cliffs, whicli rise about 60 ft. above 
nii/an was overwhelmed by an inundaticin of this the level of the sea. These assume, in some places, tlm 
sort. The increase of the dunes liaving jerevented the appearance of shafts, and arc as regular as if they had 
egres.« into the sea of many small rivulets, the lagoons been cut by tlie cliisel. About 1 m. VV. from the Land’s 
have been formtKl, the largest of which is 7 m. in length End, are the rocks called the Longships, on the largest 
and .'iboiit as many in widtli. 'J'liese al.so continue to ex- of whicli is a liglit- house, with a fixed light, having the 
tend, since the .shirting sands have been gradually .shal- lantern elevated .88 ft. above high water mark, 
lowing the channels bv which they communicate with I.AND.SHUT, a town of Havana, circ. Lower Ba- 
tliesca. The surface of tlio “ Landes” is usually parched yaria. on the Lar, 38 m. N.E. MUnich, Pop. 8,000. It 
.-nul arid, except for aliout four months of the year, when is divided into an old and a new town, has a suburb 
tl\(' rains form extensive jiools in its deprcs.Hcd portions, on an island in the Isar, with which it is united by 
varying to the depth of several feet. These are often two liridgt's, and i.s partly surrounded by old walls and 
oov('rcd with sand carried over them by the wind, when ditches. It consists of two principal and many smaller 
they are called i/o/wes, and are cxcc'edingly dangerous to streets ; the houses, w hich are of brick, are mostly en- 
straiiKcrs. To avoid such dangers, and to travel more vironed by gardens, 'I’hc town has a very picturesque 
sp(‘e(lily through the loose .soil, the inhah. use long staffs appearance, Irom the antique architecture of its build- 
liaviiig notches for the feet 1, 2, or 3 ft. above their lower ings, and the number of its towers and spirits ; tiiat of 
(‘xtromity; so that a person of ordinary stature, when in tit. Martin’s church Indiig one of tlie loftiest in Gcr- 
walking order, has at a distance the appearance of a many. It has an old castle, the residi'uce of the dukes 
giant 8 ft. high. The inhab, are very expert at the use of of Bavaria in the 13th century; a Cistercian abbey, in 
these singular hclp.s to locomot ion. The Adour, and its whicli they wore buried; a royal palace, an old tow'n> 
tributary the Midour.e, bound the ” Lando.s ” to the .S.E., hall, an liospital for decayed citizens, 2 other hospitals, 3 
and form the N. limit of the fertile portion of this dep. convents, a lyceum, gymna'*ium. chirurgical and eccle- 
Tiu* soil i.s there light, but productive. Maize, millet, siastical seminaries, and v.irntus oilu r m Imdls. In 1800, 
wl)(*at, rye, saffron, hemp, flax, &c., are grown: in the the university of Ingulstadt w;is removed thither; but in 
arrond. .St. Sever, about 250, (KK) kilog. of linseed-oil are 1826 it was transferred to Munich, since which Landshnt 
prodneed annually, and about 320,000 hectol. of wine, has declined. It still, however, has manufactures of 
cortiiin kinds of which, termed the vins dc sa/>i< s, rival woollen eloth.s, stockings, tobacco, paper, eurd.s, iStc., witli 
some of the growtlis of the Gironde. 'Flic culture of the numerous distilleiics and breweries, and some trade in 
mulberry is on the increase. Agriculture is exceedingly corn, c.aftle, .md wool. (Rerghaus j Stein, ^e.) 
backward. 'Phe “ Landes ” are mostly appropriated to tin? L.\NI*'-1':N1). See PottiiHIks. 

rc.ariiig of sheep, of w'hioh, in 18.30, the <lep. had 400,000. LANGEf..\NI), an island of the Danish archipelago, 

The lower classes in the ‘‘ Lande.s ” appear to be very in the Baltic, between Laland ami Funen, cm ending 
wretched. Shut out from communication with the more from lat. .54' 43' to 20' N., and between long. 10^' 4()' 
civilised p.arts of the kingdom by the ab.senee of groat aud I E. Length N.N.E. to S.S.W. 32 m. ; average 
roads, they live in a half-savag(? state, clothed chiefly in breadth 2) rn. Area about 80 sq. m. Fop. about 17,000. 
shcop-skins, on which or on straw they usually lie at Its shores are generally uniform, except on the W., 
nicht. Their food Is princi^ially maize or rye bread, with where they are broken by numerou.s iuh ts. Its surface 
I'ilcdiards, which are prized in proportion to their ran- is n^orc <*levated tlnui tliat of the adjacent islands, but it 
cidity ; maizeiir millet porridge, and pea-wip w ith sour is generally quite flat, ('limatc healthy. Chief products, 
lard ami .some spice, to which they occasiolWly add garlic corn, potatoes, fruits, and tlax. A good many cattle are 
'jr a little fried bacon. They are grossly Ignorant, and reareu, and the fisheries are productive, Kudkidbing, 
‘legradcd both physically ai;,l mentally. In 18.35, of 40, 146 on the W. coast, with 1,5 ho iiibab., is the chief town, 
I'ropertics .siibj(‘ct to the contrihnfion fonciere, 14,870 and centre of the trade, w hicli is tolerably active. {Diet. 
Wore asspvsed at less than 5 fr., .5,978 at from .5 to 10 fr., Cieog., Sc ) 

and hdtif) at from 10 to 20 fr. Goats, hogs, .and poultry T.ANGENSALZ.\, a town of Prussian Saxony, gov, 
are frequently kept by the peasantry, and bees are mi- Erfurt, cap. circ. of its own name, on tlie Salza, 15*4 in. 
nmrou.s. The pine forests furnish abund.ince of deals, N.W. Erfurt, Pop. (1838)7,142. It is well built, walled, 
pitch, tar, rosin, ^C. ; and coal, iron ore, potters’ clay, and further def(?nded by a castle ; and has 4 churches, 4 
>wet with. M.inufactures unimportant; some hospitals, a lazaretto, an orphan a.^ylum, a high school, a 
noitiug furnaces and forges, employing about .’>()() public libraifr, and a theatre- It is the seat of a, district 
cMrth,’ some tanncric.s, oibinills, and glass and council, a board of taxation, judicial courts for the town 
turit ^’^tnprise almost all the manufac- and circle, the Thuringian Agronomical Society, Ac. It 

in *■'*'' trade of the dep. is chiefly has manufactures of various descriptions of woollen, 

is (i:!,' j’ j .“^’*’^*^^^®*'*^T’^*^g*‘icuUuralpro<luce. Landes linen, and cotton fabrics, a saltpetre factory, with dyeing 
(ham** f ^ arronds., and sends 3 mems. to the hou-ses, breweries, distilleries, and paper mills, (/on 
(Ihlnf ^^umber of electors (18,38-39) 1,146. Zedlitx, Der Preussische Stoat j Jierghaus j Horschet^ 

l)ax T P*,’ ^^‘’('Gde-Marsan, the cap., St. Sever, and mann, Stein, &r.) 

ditnre 2 revenue ( 1831) 3, .58.5,980 fr. ; expen- LANGH(3LM, a bor. of barony and market-town of 

F(K)0 400 f I ‘ a surplus of more than Scotland, co. Dumfrit's, in the bosom of a wooded valley 
the (inn tiiT^ large sum, considering the poverty of on the Esk, and on the line of the road between Edin- 
Ac.) Landes ; French Qjfficial Tables, burgh and Carlisle, 21 J in. N. by W. the latter, and 

LANDgurnct 59 m. S. by E. the former. Pop, of towm, in 1831, 2,264 ; 

^ town of the Prussian doin., prov. of town and parish 2,676. It is intersected by the 
a tributirv'^^^V ^'rankfort, cap. circ., on the Warta, Esk, New Langholm (founded in 1778), being on the W. 
Iridge mm xj* crossed by an excellent side of the river. The latter is regularly built, of a trian- 

lH.38 arcfipm' Frankfort on the Oder. J’op., In gular form. The old town consi.sts chiefly of one street 

^on’zodlif 7 /V? ^‘n®crghau8, 9,970 , but it is stated by on the line of the road. In it are the tow n-hall and gaol, 
1‘^OOi), to be nearly ornamented with a spire, and the par. church. Tnere 

Into tluTnm ™ many Jews. Landsberg is dl- are, also, chapels belonging respectively to the Associate 
It is wnii **^(1 has several sub. Synod and Itcliof. The communication between the 

tile prov It h ^*®*t built towns In difl’erent parts of the bor. is maintained by a line bridge', 

the inmates of Vi® churches, a honse of correction, There are nine schools in the parish, oi wmch two are 

the mamiraptirn ^ tnade to support themselves by endoweti ; total average attendance, ' 76. There are two 

i^"‘phana8vlmrT*^^m V. cloths, an hospital, an subscription libraries, to one of which the late Thomas 
corn and .u*®*‘®®** *c. It i.s .n principal mart Telford, the celebrated engineer, a native of the district, 
wool, the greater part of the produce of beipieathcd 1,(H)U/. \N illiain Juliue Mickle, the translator 
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of the Lusiad, was a native of the bor. ; 4md Sir John 
aiKi Sir Pultney Malcolm were born In the neighbour^ 
hood. 

The poor are supported partly by church collections and 
fMirtly oy assessment. 

A cotton mill driven by water, erected In 1789, gave, in 
183.^, employment to about 100 persons} but at present 
(1840) It is suspended There are In the town above 300 
weavers, of which 50 are employed in the stocking trade; 
there are also two small woollen mills, with a drstillery, 
brewery, and two branch banks. 

Langholm was created a burgh of barony In 1610. 
OllnoL^ie Tower, the residence of •* Johnie Armstrong,*’ 
the famous border flreebooter In the time of James V., is 
in the neighbourhood, but has long been in ruins. 

Stat. Acc.of SeoUandt ^ Duntft ies-^hirey p. 416.) 

LANG RES (an. Andematununit aud Civitas Lfngo^ 
fSMwi), a town of France, dep. Haute-Marne, being the 
largest and most populous town in the dep., though not 
its cap. : it is, however, the cap. of an arrond , and oc- 
cupies, next to Briancon, the highest elevation of any 
town,in the kingdom, 18m. S.S.E. Chaumont, aud 39 m. 
N.N.E. Oijon. Pop. in 1836 (ex. com.), 6,191. It Is sur- 
rounded with walls, flanked by towers, and is well built, 
its streets being regular, wide, and clean. The principal 
public edifice of Langres, its ancient cathedral, has a 
choir, the peristyle of which, of the Corinthian order, 
is supposed to have formed part of a Roman temple : the 
edifice itself, though of uncertain date, is very ancient, 
excepting the grand entrance, constructeil in the IBth 
century. The bishcmric of Langres was founded as early 
as the 3d century. Langres has a handsome town-half, 
a theatre, a public library with 3,000 vols., a school of 
drawing, several hospitals, and a fine public promenade. 
It is distinguished by its cutlery, which is its chief branch 
of industry. 

The Lingonet are noticed by Caesar as being attached 
to the Romans (De Beilo iitUlico^ lib. 1. ^ 26. 40.); 
they afterwards hecame feederaii, or allies of the Romans ; 
and their city is characterised by Frontinus as opulen- 
ituitna, (Lib. iv. cap. 3.) Among the remains of anti- 
quity of which it has still to boast, are several triumphal 
arches ; one of which, now included in the town-w'alls, 
suppos^ to have been erecUd in honour of the two 
Gordians, circa anno 240, has a frieze on its entablature, 
in^cating a high state of the arts. It suffered numerous 
disasters in the dark ages ; Iteing taken and burnt l)y 
Attiia, and again destroyed by tlie Vandals in 407 , 
L^it VII. annexed it to the French crown. Diderot 
was a native of Langres, where he first saw the light, in 
1712. {Hugo, art. Haute Marne, ^c.j D'AnviUe, Notice 
d€ CAncienne Gauie, p. 417.) 

LANGUEDOC, one of the old provs, of France, 
in the S. part of the kingdom, now distributed among 
the dens, of Arddche, Aude, Gard, Haute Garonne, H«- 
nult, Haute-Loire, Lozdre, and Tarn. 

LANNION, a town and river port of France, dep. 
Cbtes-du-Nord, cap. arrond., on theGuer, J.'Vm. W.N.W, 
St. Brleuc. Pop. (1836) 5,2^. it is ill built and triste ; 
its port on the river is bordered by a spacious quay,*but 
within the last 40 years vessels of 2.'>0 Ujos have been 
unabte to come up to the latter. It has a church erected 
In the I2th century, two hospitals, barracks, and a com- 
munal college ; it is the seat of a sub- prefecture, and a 
court of primary jurisdiction, and has maimfat'tures of 
linen fabrics, and an active trade in agricultural produce. 
LANZEROTA, one of the Canar)’ Islands, which see. 
LAODICEA AD LYCUM, an ancient city of Phrygia, 

In Asia Minor, chiefly interesting as being the site of one 
of the seven primitive Christian churches, on the Lycus, 
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losopher, and his son Polcmo. After Its suflTetings, 
however, in a siege by Mithridates, the Romans slrengtii.' 
cned and enlarged -it, so that at length, about the 
Christian sera, it became, next to Apamea Cibotos, tlie 
largest city of Phry^a, and vied in importance with tho 
cities on the coast. There can be little doubt that it was 
visited by 8t. Paul in the course of his missionary tour 
through Asia Minor, and perhaps the Christian converts 
of LaiMicea, as well as those of Colossa and Hierapoiig 
(Pambouk), both neighbouring towns, were the results 
of the apostle’s preaching. In the epistle t 


» tributary of the Meander, 120 m. E.S.E.^myrna, iat. 
87© 66' N.. long. 29® IV N. The site bf this town, 
once ranking as the sectmd in Phrygia, is marked only 
by the deserted ruins of public buildings ; and hence the 
neighbouring hamlet, inhabited only by a few squalid 
Turks, has received the name of Eski-histar, “ old 
castle.’* {EMoU's Travels, The remains are very 

extensive; and the whole surface within the walls h 
strewed with pedestals and fragments, indicating by their 
size and. workmans^ the former luxury and raagni. 
licence of the city. The largest ruin is that of an oblong 
amphitheatre, having an area of 1,000 sq. ft. Many of 
the seats are still in tolerable preservation, and at the W. 
end is a vaulted passage about 140 ft. long, and designed 
for the horses and chariots entering the arena. A Greek 
fnscri^ion on the mouldings informs us that it was com- 

E leted in the reira of the emperor Vespasian, a . n. 82, after 
aving occupied twelve years in building. There are re- J 
mains also of an odeum, two theatres, and a fabric which 1 
Chandler supposed had been a senate^house and ex- ' 
change. The soil in and about the city Is hard, dry. aud 
porous, bearing many indications of an igneous origin ; 
uid Laodieqa has at many different times suffered greatly 
from earthquakes. 

Laqdicea, so called from the wife of its founder, 
Aotkmus II., was long an inconsiderable place, ntjU 
qrjUMtaodiof the beneficence of lliero, Zeno the phl- 


to the Colos- 

signs (iv. 16.) mention is made of an epistle to the 
Laodiceans ; and though some critics have maintained 
that it is identical with that to the F.phesians, the more 
probable conjocturo is that it has nut come down to us. 
I'he persecution which raged in Asia Minor during 
the latter part of the first century tended somewhat to 
abate the zeal of the Laodicean Christians, and hence 
the rebuke in the Revelations. Of tho subsequent his. 
tory of this city for several centuries we know little : it 
was generally in a prosperous condition under the 
Roman emperors, and was flourishing even In 1190, when 
Frederic Barbarossa visited it on his way to the third 
crusade. Soon afterwards, however, it was repeatedly 
attacked and ravaged by the Turks, and finally canit* 
into their hands in tho Ix'giuning of the 14th century, 
since which it has been a mere ruin, “ wretched and 
miserable, and poor and naked.” (Rev. iil. 14—22.) 

Laodicea ad I.ycutn must not be confounded with 
Laudice.’! vonibvsta (now Ladik), 19 m. N.W. Konieh, 
also a considerable city, of which there are extensive 
ruins. {Chandler, EUiott,\\.\i7.) 

LAODICEA AD MARK, in Syria. (See Latakia.) 

LAON (Lat. Landunum), a town of France, dt'j). 
Aisne, of which it is the cap., on the summit of a steep 
hill, 52m. W.S.W. Mezieres, and 74m. N.K. Paris. 
Lat. 49<^33' .54" N., long. 3« 37' 27" E. Pup. in IM(i, 
ex com., 7,826. The town is about 1 m. in length, nar- 
row In the centre, expanded at either extremity, and 
surrounded by old walls, flanked with numerous small 
towers. Except its main street, it is ill built and tristr ; 
but it has pleasant promenades, a healthy situation, and 
fertile neighbourhood. It has a large Gothic cathedral, 
with 4 towers, rebuilt In 1114; a large old abbey, now 
occupied by the prefecture; a public library, compn.'iing 
17,000 vols. ; extensive barracks, a remarkable lea?iing 
tower, 2 hospitals, a town h^l, communal college, 
theatre, depM de tnendiciff, &c. It Is tl>o seat of a tri- 
buna) of original jurisdiction ; and has manufactures of 
nails, leather, copperas, earthenware, Ac. Coarse wool- 
len.s, and some other articles, are made In the dipdtde 
tnendiciU, 

Laon has been sometimes supposed, but on no good 
grounds, to occupy the site of the liibrax mentioiUHl 
Ay Cffsar. (5tr Autcn, Vol. 1. 2.55.) In the middle 
ages it was distinguished by its Industry and wealth; its 
bishopric was one of the most lucrative in the kingdom ; 
and the position and imp(*rta)jce of the town made it be 
rcgardc'cl as a kind of second capital. It was, however, far 
more distinguished by the spirit which aojimated its in- 
haintants, ai^by their persevering efTbriSto emaju ipatc 
themselves (r()m the feudal tyranny of their bisliops, and 
to establish a municipal government and the regular 
administration of justice under magistrates of their own 
selection. They succeeded in establishing a government 
of this sort so early as tlie year 1110; and maintained it, 
at the cost of many great sacrifices, for above two ceii- 
turies, or till 1331, when it was finally abolished by « 
royal ordonnance. (For an account of the 
J.aon, see the interesting and instructive work ot M. 
Thierry, Lettres sur VHtsloire de France, Nos. IC*" '': ' 
Laon was, in 1814, the scene of some severe bgbfmg 
between the French and the allies. The Prus.Mui^s 
under Blucher having occupied the town, their position 
was unsuccessfully attacked on the 9th of March, by t 
French, under Napoleon ; and the Prussians havnig c 
to pieces and dispersed the corps of Marmont o*^*^*!’ V' 
night, Napoleon was obliged to withdraw from bef 
the town on the 11th. {Hugo, art. Aisne.) * 

LAOS, or the SHAN COUNTRY, a 
India beyond the Brahmaputra, which ^ v 
estimated to extend between lat. 16° nrov. 

long. 980 a„(i jogo r . having N. the < I””,. 

Vun-nan ; W. the Birmese Empire, from ‘*im 

separat^ by the Than-lweng river; S. the 
provs., Siam and Camlx>ja; and E. Tonauhi , jt, 
China, from which a lofty mountain chain ® 

Our kn^^ledge of this extensive region is exm m 
limited; and what little we do know *^‘***^F'f J on the 
cluslvely to N. Laos, or the po^lon bordej to 

Birmese and Chinese empires. 1 he the W®* 

be comprised In the basins of two large ’ Menain- 
nam, which afterwards waters Siam, and | J^jop of it« 
kong, or river of Camboja. In the ^,,|ged 8 o’" ^ 

course. Tl^ Laos territories formerly /• j^te tiie 

larger and several smaller distinct state* are 

Siamese liave conquered mqit of tiicse, ana 
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erlnclpalljtirtlbutary to the lurrounding nations, espe- 
ciallv the mrmese and Chinese. The Laos pop. in the 
Siamese dotn. is estimated by Mr. Crawfurd at 840,000 ; 
to which we may perhaps add nearly 200,000 for the pop. 
of N. Laos, &c. ; making a total of somewhat more than a 
million. The country is fertile; but all accounts agree 
that it is in general very poorly cultivated and thinly in- 
habit^. The smaller villages are mere collections of 
huts ; and a great part of the pop. consists of small mi- 
gratory hordes, who have no permanent habitation. The 
labour of cultivation is thrown principally on the women. 
The iiclds are ploughed about the beginning of the rains 
io August, and the crop is reaped in February. The 
ih yxa glutinosa is the only variety of rice that is raised ; 
and as there Is no market for surplus grain, it sells in 
plentiful years at an extremely low price. The imple- 
ments of husbandry are, rude ploughs, drawn by two 
oxen or buflkloes, harrows, spades, and hoes. The hire 
of a labourer averages a quarter of a rupee a day ; but 
hirctl labourers are few, and the cultivators assist each 
; iier by turns in their various operations. The grain 
is cut with the common sickle, and thrashed by treading 
out with oxen. Tobacco, with sugar-canes and mulber- 
ries, are generally raised ; and the country yields pepper, 
cardamoms, different sorts of indigo, benzoin, stick lac, 
anil other gums, betel, numerous fruits, an abundance of 
teak and sapan wood, a species of sandal-wood, &c. 
It abounds with elephants, which are exported in con- 
siderable numbers ; and with buffaloes, oxeu, and other 
animals found in the adjacent countrie.s. Tiiero are, 
however, no sheep. Asses are used as beasts of burden : 
hut waggons are frequently employed in the convey- 
ance of goods. Gold is found in parts of N. l.aos ; but 
in such tritliiig quantities as hardly to afford the ordinary 
low rate of wages of the country to those engaged iu 
sifting .'uid wasliing the sand in wnich it is found. Tiu 
ore is abundant ; aud iron, lead, copper, antimony, and 
silver are met with. Some of these metals arc smelted 
and wrought; but the ores are principally sent in a 
rough state to Birmah. Silk and cotton fabrics, paper 
made from tlie bark of a creeping plant, leather, date- 
sugar, and gunpowder, are the chief manufactures. There 
are, however, gold, silver, and iron smiths, mat-makers, 
potters, embroiderers, and a variety of petty artisans. 
Sninning and weaving are usually performed by women, 
who, as In Birmah, conduct a good deal of the retail 
trade. Some commerce is carried on with the imme- 
diately adjacent countries. The Inhab. exchange their 
lac, sapan-wood, and other dyes, paroquet skins, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, wax, tin, lead, &c., with the Tonqui- 
nese for sulphur, cinnabar, gamboge, orpiment, borax, 
musk, silks, gold thread, embroidery, steel, cutlery, 
paper crockery, &c. About 50 merchants come annu- 
ally from Tonquin, each with 20 or 30 horse-loads of 
merchandise. Large quantities of salt, with spices, 
woollen cloths, &c., are Imported from liangoon, to 
which the Laos merchants take jaghcry, drugs, dyes, 
silks, cottons, lacquered wares, gold, silver, copper, and 
other metals, partly native produce, and partly obtained 
from China. ‘The Intercourse with the Tenasserim 
provs. is increasing ; and some British cotton and woollen 
goods, salt, &c., are bought by the Shans at Martaban. 
In N. Laos, however, the people are not dependent on 
the coast for salt, a good deal, though of inferior quality, 
being there collected In the plains. A caravan occa- 
Sionally comes from Slam. 

1 he government is what is commonly, though incor- 
rectiy called an hereditary despotism. The king is 
assisted by 4 councillors. The laws, derived from the 
insututes of Menu, are administered by the councillors, 
.under whom are 8 Inferior judges. Their general tenor 
of Siamese laws, but they are not 
gtnerally enforced with so much rigour. Unlike most 
"pcoplo have a riglit of property in the 
hi* of it at pleasure: waste land may 

blUhA.*^^ cultivate it, he csta- 

H small exclusive possession. In N. Laos, 

Kcmn^f The Shans are said by 

Low •'^eoible the southern Chinese ; but Captain 
whoso them more analogous to the Birmesc ; to 
similar V*’ customs, &c. their own are very 

langnaao written in the Shan 

in diflbreut from the Pali ; it is 

W nf the Blrmese. __ 

08 "'thI N. W. of Ziramai, t|e cap. of 

ported to Lanchang, is re- 

oullt. populous and comparatively well 

fhe Siamese ^hey are Uie stock whence 

acknowledff<»*^VK ^his the fatter do not hesitate to 
from Laos is* ^O^^^the Siamese southward 

* ive been 
, .j» Journ. 

the most northerly country of Europe; 



belonging partly to Russia, and partly to Sweden, be- 
tween lat. and 71° N., and long. 1 (P and 42 ® E. ; 
bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean, E. by the White Sea, 
S. by Sweden and Finland, and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Area 150,000 sq. m., about 2-3ds of which belong to 
Russia. Pop. va^ely estimated at 60,000, of whom only 
9,0t<0 are Laplan^rs, the rest being Swedes, Norw egians, 
and Russians. That part of Lapland which lies along 
the N . shore of the Gulph of Bothnia, is an extensive 

S lain, abounding in immense forests of spruce and 
cotch fir ; but at the distance of 80 m. from the sea, 
the ground becomes gradually elevated, and is at last 
full of lofty mountains, composed chiefly of primitive 
and transition rocks, very rich In copper, and other me- 
tallic ores. These, btitweeu the lat. of 67'^ and 68° 30*, 
rise to a height of firom 5,500 to 6,200 ft., which, in this 
hyperborean region, is 2,700 ft. above the line of per- 
petual congelation. These central mountains are the 
highest in Lapland. The ranges continue all the way to 
the N. Cape, but decline gradually in height. The prin- 
cipal rivers of Lapland are the Tomeo, wnich, taking its 
rise in the highest mountains, near lat. 68^ 2</, holds a 
course first S.li., and afterwards nearly S., receiving tri- 
butary streams from the right and left, till it reaches the 
N. extremity of the Gulph of Bothnia, at the town of 
Torneo. The Komi, a river almost equally large, rises 
in the N.E., flows S., and falls into the Gulph of Bothnia, 
not far froi» the Torneo. The Lulea and Pitea both 
rise ill the mountains of the N.W., in about lat. 68°, and ' 
flow S.K., nearly parallel to each other, till they also 
reach the Gulph of Bothnia. In N. Lapland, above lat. 
68° 3(/, the slope of the ground is N. The Tana, which 
is the principal river in the N.E., and the Alton, tha 
largest ill tlie N.W., both run into the Arctic Ocean. 
AH these, like the rivers of Switzerland, are compara- 
tively small in winter, and become mighty streams In 
summer, on the melting of the snows. Lapland abounds 
in lakes : that, called Eiiarc, or Indiager, in Russian 
Lapland, in lat. is of great size. Several of the 
otliers are likewise extensive, and are traversed by con- 
siderable rivers. 

The climate of Lapland is celebrated for extreme 
coldness ; but, in fact, it Is milder than that of any 
other region under tlie same parallel. The coasts 
of Norwegian I.apland and Finmark ore free from ico 
early in May, whereas the sea of Siberia is never open till 
the end of July. The climate of one part of the country, 
also, differs very much from that of another. In tho 
maritime districts, the temperature is pretty uniform : 
the winters are not severe, but the summers are raw and 
f<^8gy ; while, In the interior, the winter is intensely 
cold, but the heat of summer is steady and fructifying. 
The mean annual temperature at the N. Cape (lat. 71° 
1K3(K') is 6° higher than at Enontekis in the interior 
( In lat. 680 ). Yet, at the latter, the thermometer rises 

in July to 640, while at the Cape it seldom reat'hes SflO. 
In both, the summer l)egins in May and ends in Sep- 
tember ; but in the valleys, among the mountains, corn 
ripens in the sliort space of three months. The sun 
betitg so many hours above the horizon, the heat is then 
intense, and the clouds of insects are exceedingly 
troublesome. The cold of winter, on the contrary, is fre- 
quently so intense as to iVeeze brandy, or spirits of wine ; 
and the rivers in the interior arc covered with ice to the 
depth of several feet. Towards the'N., the sun remains 
for many weeks below the horizon In winter, and in 
summer is as long without setting. During the long 
night of winter, however, the darkness is relieved by 
the brightness of the moon and stars, and the vivid co- 
ruscations of the aurora Imrealls. The twilight Is also 
such, that, during several hours each day, it is possible to 
read without a lamp or candle. 

The vegetable productions of the maritime and moun- 
tainous district differ as widely as the climate. In th» 

' country, particularly near the shores of the Gulph of 
Bothnia, are targe forests of spruce, Scotch fir, and other 
resinous trees ; potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables, 
are cultivated ; and roses, carnations, &c., deck the gar- 
dens during the brief months of summer. In a colder 
region the spruce disappears, the Scotch fir bein#the only 
tree of that class that braves its severity. It, in its turn, 
declines in vigour, till it totally disappears ; and its jdace 
is supplied by the birch, which again yields to the Sa/iy 
glauca, a plant unknown in Britidu, and peculiar to cold 
climates . The Hubu* Chat/utmortu, Rubus arcticua, and 
otlier berry-bearing plants, are here numerous, and lup- 
port even an additional degree of cold ; but we arrive 
soon after at a climate where nothing is to be seen but a 
few of the hardiest plants, such as the dwarf birch, with 
the Soli* laponica. Orchis hyperborea, and other tree# 
and shrubs peculiar to the country. A few mosses still 
keep their ground j but before reaching the point of per- 
petual congelation, there is here, as in ocher countries 
quite destitute of every species of vegetation, neitljer 
plant nor animal to be seen. The rein-deer’s lichen is 
of a bright yellow colour, which, as the plant withers, 
becomes snow-white ; it thrives better near the fir forests 
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than in the loftier n'Riona of birches, and a plain covered 
witli this inosR forms a Lapland meadow. It is th« 
winter food of tiie cattle, and, when ground, is used ai 
Hour by tite inhab. Hicb pastures also are furnishwl by 
the bear’s moss ( .\fuscNs poh/tricha), which, on accounf 
of its softness and elasticity, is made into beds and mat- 
tresses, alleged by travellers to be superior to anv ir 
Kuropc. The r<H)t of the Aveelica, and the stem of the 
FtmennSf are used as food, and of all the grains barley Is 
that which thrives best; but the potato yields a surei 
harvest, and. If generally cultivated, might afford snfli 
cient sustenance for the inhabs. The turnip and cabbage, 
introtluced by the Hiissians, succeed well on the low lands 
The best agriculturists are the F’innish colonists, wh< 
have raised corn at Alten, in lat. 70^, which may safely be 
projiounced the N. limit of husbandry ; but tillage, go- 
perally. Is in a very backward state. 

Among the animals of Lapland, the rein-deer is the 
most valuable. It serves as the principal bf‘ast of bur- 
den ; its milk is highly valued ; its flesh sujiplies the chief 
nourishment of the people during a pJirt of the year ; its 
sinews are made into thread *, its horns into spoons, and 
other domestic utensils ; and its skin furnishes a great 
part of their dress. 'I'he rein-deer bears a great resem- 
nlance to the stag, but is much smaller, being in general 
only four feet in height from the foot to the top of the 
back, and but two feet long in the body. It is remark- 
able equally for the elegance of its shape. Hie beauty of 
iU nalmated horns, and the ease with whicli it supports 
ksen during a long winter of nine months. In summer 
It feeds on grass, and is extremely fond of the herb 
called the great water-horse tail *, but in winter it refuses 
hay, and obtains its whole nourishment from the rein-deer 
moss. It thrives t)est in the cold dry rcgit)ns of central 
J.apland, where numerous herds roam at large the whole 
year found, under the care of shepherds assisted by dogs. 
The rejn-deor, indeed, form the chief w ealtli of the natives. 
The prmrer classes have from 50 to '200 ; the middle classes 
from 300 to 700 ; and the affluent often ai>ove l,0<KJ head. 
The females are driven home morning and evening to 
l)e milked, and yield about as much milk as the goat. 
Horses, oxen, goats, and sheep are common ; and in the 
forests are bears, gluttons, wolves, elk'*, hares, martens, 
«<|uirrels, and lemming-rats, birds of passage arrive in 
flix’ks every summer ; capcrcailies, grouse, partridges, 
atid aquatic fowl, are very plentiful near the coast, and 
lainmcrgeyers and eagles soar nearly to the line of per- 
petual snoV. The rivers are stored with salmon, her- 
ring, and other fish ; and in July and Attg, insects 
abound in such enormous cpiantities, that W ahlenherg 
has supposed that their dead bodies serve iut an excellent 
manure for the soil. 

The r.aplanders, who call themselves Sanir, are most 
probably a tribe of Tsehoude or !• inns, tliough difference 
of situation hits, in the course of ages, prcnluced a funda- 
nn ntal ditference of character. The Finns, an indns- 


volllng, and exposed to the winter blast, tt (ll customary 
for the natives to cast a hood over the head, neck, and 
sliouUicrs, Ic.aving only a small opeiiiiig, through which 
th^' see and breathe. 

The language of the Laplanders is a Finnish dialect ; 
but it conmins so many obsolete and foreign words, that 
they are not Intelligible by the Inhabitants of Finland, 
nor indeed can the tribes in one part understand the 
language spoken by those of another. The I^aponic 
has been mixed more than the other Finnish tongues 
with the German and Scandinavian, and hence its prin, 
cipal roots and derivations bear mucli less afflidty with 
those in tiie languages of Upper Asia. {Malte-Brun, 
deOf'.lJiiiv. ; Sc/tni/x/er, La p. (106, &c.) ’ 

l.AK, a town of Persia, cap. of tl)c prov. of Laristan 
1.10 in. W.N.W. Gombroon, and 182 m. S.E. Siiiraz •' 
lat. 27t> 30' N., long. 520 I.V K. Pop. 12,000. ? It staiuls 
at the foot of a range of hills in an extensive plain, 
Covered with palm trees. The houses generally are 
cominmUous and neatly furnish<*d, and there are several 
handsome public buildings. The governor’s house, in 
(he middle of the city, is surrounded by a strong wall, 
flanked with towers. The bazaar, which is in good re- 
pair, is alleged to be the la'st structure of the kind in 
Persia: it is very ancient, and built on a similar plan t<i 
that of Shiraz, out on a much greater scale, with loftier 
arches, greater length and breadth, and superior work- 
manship. The castle, on the top of a hill, overlook- 
Ing the town, is now in ruins. Haln-water being the 
only water to be found in this parched and arid country, 
is collected during the wet season in large cisterns, 
similar to those in the Isl.and of Ormuz. 

Iwir w.as formerly the capital of an Arabic kingdom de- 
stroyed by Shah Abbas II. It is at present in a state of 
decay ; but it still manufactures fire-arms, gunpowder, 
and cotton fabrics, exchanged at Sldr,az and Gombroon 
for coffee, sugar, Indian silks, and European merchan- 
dise. ( A'lnm /r, p. 83.) 

IvAUGS, a bor, of barony, and sea-nort of Scotland, 
CO. Ayr, beautifully situated on a bay or the same name, 
and overhung on the land side by richly-wooded hill.s, 
22 m., dir. dist. by land, W. by S. Gbisgow, and 40 m. by 
water. Stationary i)op. 1,200; but in summer, there ar<! 
ometime.s 1,000 visiters at sea-bathing. It has an elegant 
suite of public baths, with a reading-room and library, 
and various circulating libraries. Though not btilU 
on any regular plan, it contains many ex<’elleiit and 
substantial houses. The par. church, with its spin; and 
clock, is eminently conspicuous. Many gentlemen s 
seats are In the neighbourhood. 

Largs is celebrated in history as the scene of a great 
battle, fought in 12r>,3, between Haro, king of Norway, 
find the troops of Alexander 11., in w hich the former wiw 
.^naily defeated. 'I’hc cairns and tumuli, erected by 
permission of the conquerors, by the Norwegians over 
their slain, are still visible on the S. side of the village. 


trious though unf>olished race, were encouraged to form 
colonies in I.Apland about a century ag(J ; and their 
number has since increased rapidly, while that of 
tho Laplanders hiw been stationary, perhaps on Ihe 
decline. Of the 27,<KX) inhabitants of Norwegian Laplaial, 
there are not, it i.s thought, above ti.tXX) Laplanders 
They have swarthy complexions, black short hair, wide 
mouths, holhiw ciieeks, and long and pointfKl chins. 
They are strong, active, and hardy ; but they suffer 
much from dijvcise, and few live b<‘yond fifty. Dis- 
honesty i.s general among them, and dram-drinking is 
often carrietl to a fatal exce.s.s. They were not converted 
to Christhanity till tho 17th century. Tho.se of the 
Kussian province are professedly of the Greek church, 
while those subject to Sweden are I.utheraiw. lint not- 
withstanding the eiforts of the missionaries, they are 
still very Ignorant both of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, and retain many heathen superstitions. 

The rein-deer l.,apiatiders live either wholly or prin- 
cipally on the produce of their herds, building their 
rude huts during summer in the moss pastures of the 
elevated country, and in winter on the level tracts inha- 
bited by other nations ; but the fishing Lajilanders con- 
fine theiH^lves to the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
catch fish and beavers, which, as well as skins and 
venison, they exchange with tho Kussians and Swedes 
for spirituous liquors, meal, salt, and tobacco. 

The clothing of these half-civillzcd trilies is abun- 
dantly coarse, consisting of a woollen cap, a coat com- 
monly of she<m skin, with the wpol inwards, and a great 
coat, eitlier oi kersey, or of rein-deer skin, with the hair 
outwards. They have no stockings, but a kind of pan- 
taloons of coarse cloth, or tanned leather, fitted close to 
the legs ; their shoes are made of reiii-deer’s skin, the 
sole being taken from the forehead, and tho upp«:r l«a- 
thfif from the legs. The women dress nearly in the 
Mtune manner, but with the addition of some rude orna- 
ments ; and, in tho case of the more affluent, of mantles 
mt d aprons of Russia linen or cotton. 'These, and lea- 
ther for the boots of the men, are obtained the petty 
tyaffic of the Laplanders with the Swedes. When tra- 


L.\HISSA ('Turk. Yenitchcr), a town of huropcim 
rurkey, prov. Trikala, 2.5m. N.W. Volo, and 7b m. 
K.,S.I'-. Yanina ; lat. 3y'^.52' N., long. 22^40' 1.5" K. Pop., 
according to Holland, 20,(K)b, though but little stress can 
be laid on this statement. It is a walled town, and is 
situated on the .SclemUria (.an. Peni im), crossed here by 
a bridge of lo arches. This river approaches it tliroup'li 
a tract of woodland, almost concealing it from view, and 
then flows close at the foot of a conve'Ut of Dervishes, 
two large Turkish mostiues, and several groups of loity 
building.s, soon after disappearing ainrmg tlie woods. 
The w inter flo(Mis, which come down from themouutuiiis 
with great force, freqimntly occasion great damage to 
tile clay-built houses in the lower part of the town. 
Internally, Lirissa is mean and irregular; near iw* 
centre is ml open space, having some good bazaars ; 
but the streets are generally 111 built, narrow, ‘na 
filthy; and both houses and people seem to be In tne 
most .abject condition. Besides the mosoues, there f 
(Jreek metropolitan church ; and these, with some bain 
and a khan, constitute all the public buildings of - 
place. There is very little trade, and the bazaars 
RUpplled with manufactured goods. The ' 

rounding Larissa consist of a fine alluvial /jL 

extremely fertile. They produce large crops of in<n< 
corn, wheat, and tobacco ; and northward are 
pastures. In fact, there wants mithlng but 
vernmentand good laws to render Larissa and its vie j 
ndustrious, rich, and populous ; but no 
my kind need be expected under the worn out, uni) 
destmtlsmof Turkey. . , 

If HolTand and Dodwell be correct In P ’L,t 

hat the modern Larissa occupies tho Hnuity, 

:ity of the same name, It is of very high ^ of 
claiming, in competition with Phthla, the 
bwlng the birth-place of Achiilos, hence called 
rtsMcnn, atyl being probably identical with the 

»«entionod by Homer in his catalogue of 
Greek forces. (//. b. csl.) At a subseduent period 

acquired some celebrity frim its adoSi of the 

critical fomL.D£jEOVnnimon» ,...,1 SUPpn'^ 
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of the Athenian f^ause during tin; Peloponnesian war. 
((’oini). Aristot. Pol. v. (»., with Thuc. il. c. 3‘2.) Itafter- 
Lirds fell into the hands of Philip of Macedon and his 
sticcessors, under whom it remained till the subversion 
ol their empire by the Homans. It appears to have de- 
clined under the early Roman emperors from its ancient 
iinportaiieo. Lucan says ofit: — 

‘‘ Alque oliin LurlhRa tJotens ** (Lib. vi. lin.355.) 

Tlie town and neighbourhood were subject in ancient 
times to the same violent and sudden inundations which 
DOW cause such ext(‘Msive mischief. {Holland's TravrLs, 
j,p. ,iHH— 390. ; Dodwfll's Tour, i. 100. ; Cramer's (Ireece, 
i 3S0 ) 

LA HIST AN, a small prov. of Persia, part of the 
Citraininiia, extending along the N. shore of the 
Kiiiph of that name, between 20*^ anti N. lat., and 
j,:)' and E. long., bounded N.W. by Ears, and 
N 1'. hy Kerman. Area, 10,()()() sq. m. Pop. i ncer- 
t;iin It is th(! poorest and least productive prov. of 
Persia, diversified indeed with plains and mountains. 

( A .,iding to the sea ; but so arid and so dt'stitute of 
wiiolesome water, that, were it not for the periodical 
i iiiis, wliich till the cisterns of the natives, and enable 
them t<» cultivate the date tree, with small quantith'.s of 
wlicat ami barley, it would be unite uninhabitable. The 
coast is in the possession of different .Arab tribes, who, 
uiitlor their respective sheiklis, maintain their independ- 
ence. paying only a trifling tribute to the king. They arc 
cliielly pirates by profession, ami r»‘sidc in small towns or 
mml forts scattered along the shore of the (iulpli; the 
(hii'f of tliesc are, Congoon, having about .A, 000 inhab. ; 
Nahliilo, opfiosili! the island of Shitwar ; and Mogoo, 
wliicli has one of the most secure n^ailsteads in thefJulpli. 
rii( interior of the country has not been visited by Eu- 
ropeans. Ear is the cap., which see. {Kimictr's Persuty 
p.xi.) 

I.AHNK. a sea-port town of Ireland, co. Antrim, on a 
(lei'kof (he inlet of the sea e.illed Larne I^mgh, ism, 
N. by E, Belfast. Pop. in 1H31, i.blb. It consists of an 
oldaiul a new town, and has, bcsicies, tlie parisli churcli, 
a H. t'atliolic cf)apcl, 3 Prc.sbvterian, ami I Mcthoilist 
meeting-house's, and a national school. A manor-court 
is belli every six weeks, and petty sc'ssions e'very fort- 
iiiglit. It is a eonstafmlury and eoast-guard station. It 
loiiutgly carried on a brisk trade* in salt ; but its tratfic is 
now chielly conflneil to the export of liium, grain, and 
provisions. . 'I'hese amounted, in 1H3.'), to the value of 
•iivio'.i/., of which linen was estimated to make 40,000/. 
(’oiisi(ierat)le uuaiititics of lime are also exported. Coal 
i-; (l.e piiiicil)al article of importation. 'I'lic harbour is 
l.nuUloeki.'d, and is an adiniral)lc one for the sinalh'r class 
ofvoseis, wliich enter and de'part at all times of tlie tide*. 
Markeis on I'ueseiays ; fairs, on July 31., Dec. L, and on 
tin* first Monelay of ev«*ry memtii. Peist-eiflice revenue, 
in iKfd, .),);(/. ; in 183(5, .blsV. A branch eif the Belfast baiik 
".IS opeiie'd in 1H3(». Eislt is abundant, particularly 
niiieker*>l, liak»\ cod, and mullet; salmon is taken near 
Hie’ ^*ntrane e of the' bay. 'Phe fishermen elo not restrict 
llieMn.selves to tlie fishing, Init are* also agriculturists, and 
fpi to se a only when there is a preisfiect of a large take. 

EAHNILa (an. Cillium I') a se*a-port town ot the island 
"j t yi'ius, on its S.E. shore at th^bottemj <»f the bay of 
riu " /''' Nicosia, lat. 34'^ M' 30" N., long. 

M 10' 4 ,')" E. Pop. estimated by Kinneir at 5,0(K). It 
‘ pf an ujiper and a lower teiwn ; the latter, calle<l 
tlie; Marina, is built along the seashore; the edlier is a 
« ii 'u***^^ inland, and on higher ground. 'I'he houses, 
nil the* excp|)tie)n of a few iK'longing to the Frank mer- 
'•nits, are built e)f mud bricks dried io the sun, and are 
man m the* extreme ; they have mostly, however, very 
trii^ but these being inclosed by high walls, con- 

'iiie httle* or nothing to the beauty of the town, as 
I Vl** U is the seat of a ( Jreek bisheiprlc, 

St .s ' i ^ I’l*'’*' If'nwn is the cathedral and convent of 
the* cL ^^ower has a inosqne, a convent, 

1 ^t- Lazarus, and the remains of a castle 

Ueimr ^ E*"lnces of the Heiuse of Luslgnan. 

In lii^K verge of a marshy plain, screened 
"iiieK cooling influence of the N. 

■‘’'omiiVr i!r If extensive lagoons, which in 

•■'oei af rirV.’* quantities of salt, Larnica Is hot, 

'■xe eiit vi h f"* unhealthy. It has no good water, 

1747 iiJ',. f<‘ It by an aqueduct constructed, 

Hio bav J harbour; but 

frenri the s ju \ S.K., and derives its name 
"'■he r It \ ‘hgoons, affords good anchorage in deop 

h'lcraut ^ ‘“i^heiice of that rapacious and in- 

Kroaned which this noble island has 

ilecaycd b tfr/ 'il Wnlca, though so poor 
<^')miinert4 and' M>cond city, the emporium of Its 
ceaisuls. Thn residence of the foreign 

"'liich are of wheat, several cargoes 

•'ottoti, silk Spain and Portugal, with barley, 

*hKar fr, )»/!.* *' • drugs ; the Imports are rice and 
from \l ibl’ « 1 hardware, and colonial pro- 
^ “ miu ana When Kinnoir 


the island, this traffic was carried on In Levantino ships, 
uneler English colours, ami such, probably, is still the 
case. { Kinneir^ s Asia Minor y Jlfc.y 183.; Drummond's 
Travels, 140.) 

Drummond, Pococke, and the Abb6 Mariti, concur in 
opinion that Larnica occupies the site of the ancient 
Citliufn ; while Kinneir and others suppose the latter to 
have been near a cape, still called Chitti, a few miles 
S.VV. from Larnica, where there are numerous tumuli 
and hillocks of rubbish. The probability, however, 
seems to be in favour of the supposition that the site of 
Larnica and Cittium are really identicaf. {^Drunmtondy 
p. 250. ; Clarke, iv, 39. 8vo, ed, ) 

Littium was founded by the Phoenicians at a very re- 
mote pt'rioU, and will be for ever memorable as the 
birth-place of Zeno, the founder of the stoical system of 
philosophy. Perhaps we may be excused for saying that, 
notwithstanding his error in supposing pleasure and pain 
to be al)««ilutelv indilTerent, no system of philosophy has 
ever been proposed so well fitted as that of Zeno, to 
imbue its votaries with tlie purest principles of benevo- 
lence, and the most heroic magnanimity. 

Seota fuit, w-rvarc mrslum, flnemque tencre, 

Natiir.imqne seipii, patriu-qutf iinpetiderc vitam; 

Nee sibi, bed toti genituin m* credere muiidu.” 

Lucan, ii. v. .380.* 

(limon, the great Athenian commander, either died at 
the siege of Oittium or inmiediately after he had taken 
It. The epoch of the destruction of the city is un- 
known. 

LASS A, or H’LASSA {Land of the Divine Inielli-- 
fience), a city of tlie (’liinese empire and the cap. of 
'I'hibet, prov. Oui, .3(50 in. K. by N. Katmandoo, the cap. 
of Nepaul ; lat. 20*^ 30' N., long. 9P’ 40' E. Pop. uncer- 
tain, but conjectured to be about 24,000. It Is situateii on 
tlie Galdjao, a tributary of tlie Saiipo, about 28 m. from 
its coiilbn'nce with that riv<*r, in an extensive and fertile 
plain abftut 00 in. long ami 35 m. broad, surrounded by 
lolly mountains. It is not walled, but its streets and 
houses, towers, bazaars, and batidsome detached resi- 
dences, indicate its importance comparatively at l(*a«t, 
w ith otlu'r towns of the kingdom. The houses are built 
of a brown .stone, an* two or three stories high, with 
toh'rably lolty rooms, ami, though soinewiiat grotesque, 
give tlie idea of wealth and respectability, 'i'hc great 
temple of Buddha, whieli is likewise the residence of 
the Dalai Lama, the pontifual sovereign of 'Ehibet, 
stands on the hill Bofa-la, in the W. part of the city, 
and consists of an extensive range of scjuare-sliaped 
buildings, crowned in the centre with a gilded <lonie, and 
occupying altogether an area of about 40 begahs. It 
comprises, according to tlie Cliinc.se geograplicrs, I0,0(i0 
apartments, varying in size and grandeur according to 
the supi>osod dignity of the idols which they resiiectiveiy 
contain. Contiguous to the (eniplo, on its four sides, are 
the four celebrated monasteries of Brephuiig, Sera, 
(ihaldan, and Samyii, alleged to be inhabited by upwards 
of 4,(MM) monks, and much resorted to by the Cliini'se and 
Mongols as schools of fdiilosophy and Buddliism. In and 
near the city are five other temples, built on the same 
general plan, but veiw inferior in .size and splendour to 
that just describeil. Lassa, besides being the resort of 
zealous Buddhists from all parts of China, Turkestan, 
Nepaul, &c.. Is a place of considerable trade in silk, 
wool, and goats’ hair, w'oollen cloths and cashmeres, 
velvets, liiuMis, asafcptida, lx*zoar. various kinds of fruit, 
silver Imllion, gold dust, and precious stont's, chiefly with 
N. Hindostan, Nepaul, Bootan, Dreat Bucharia, and 
China; and in the markets, where the goods are exposed 
for sale on mats, regularly appointed market-inspectors 
tlx the pricia, from which no deviation Is allowed. 
Handicraft is much followed, and with great success ; 
and the lapidaries, workers In metal, and engravers are 
not inferior to tlie Chinese. {Hitter, Erdkunde von 
Asiert, iii. p. 237 — 251.; Hcnnell's mnd</stan, p. 306. ; 
Ha m Hkm '.s Oaz.) 

I.ATAKIA, or LADIKIEII {iin.Laodicra ad mnri )t 
a town of Syria, in the pach. of Aleppo, 90 m. S.W 
Aleppo, and 74 m. S. by E, Iskenderoon ; lat. 352.30' 30" 
N., long. 35^ 43' E. Pop., according to MipCnnsul 
Moore, 5,000; but, according to Mr. Barker^ 10, (HK). 
{Jiowring's Hepurt on Syria, p. 114.) The town com- 
prises an upper and a lower part, separated by gardens 
and plantations. The lower portion, called the Scala, 
consists of a double street, runninjj parallel to the 
shore, and another Iea^l|||g down to it from the upper 
town, having coflee-hotises, and places of resort for sea- 
faring people. 'Phe port Is a small shallow basin, with a 
narrow entrance, and well sheltered, except westward; 
on its N. sljle is a ruintxl castle, standing on a rock con- 
nected by archc.s with the main land ; and at the E. end 
are the custom-house, landing-place, and several large 
warehouses. The upper town, which is in a very dllapU 

* The reader who wi.dies for Anther inI'oimaHon with re<i|»ect W» 
the StoicH, win «!o well to r. fer to Smith'f Wo-o' Smiimentt, part vii, 
*cr(. il. cap. 1, : ami to the A'rpWt dn toii q/ MoatrAyuifu, llv. xxiv. 
cap. lU. 
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(Ut«d state. In consequence of the damage occasioned by 
frequent earthquakes, consists of several narrow ana 
irregular streets: the houses are constructed of cut 
stone, flat-roofed, usually two stories high, with an Inner 
court. The greatest omamcrit of the place is a triumphal 
gate, between 30 ft. and 40 ft. In height, encircled tiear its 
summit by a handsome entablature : its four arches are 
in the Roman style of architecture, and, as the general 
appearance of the building denotes great antiquity, it 
was probably erected in honour of Julius Csesar, or, 
perhaps, Germanlcus. (Kinneir.) The corners are 
adorned with handsome Corinthian pilasters ; and one of 
its fronts exhibits a basso-relievo, with arms and martial 
instruments. 

At no-great distance is a mosque, built from the ruins 
of another ancient edifice, with Corinthian columns ; and 
amidst the rocks and crags N. of the town is a large 
necropolis, containing numerous square sarcophagi, simi. 
lar to those seen in the Island of Milo. There are 3 other 
ibosques and 2 Greek churches. The bazaars are poor 
and lusigntlicant ; and the only considerable article of 
trade is tobacco, raised near the town in large quan- 
titicj^, and highly prized all over the Levant, and at 
Constantinople. It jwjs a duty on being reaped of 34 
piastres per cantar, and of 3 piastres per cantar on ex- 
portation. 

The produce of cotton, in the Latakia district, is not 
usually more than sufficient for the consumption of the 
country ; but when it exceeds it, the excess is exported 
to the French and Italian ports, the average price being 
1,200 piastres per cantar. Bees- wax, scammony, and 
sponge, are the other chief articles of export. The im- 
ports comprise sugar, coffee, spices, cotton twist, and 
printed gi^s, woollen cloths, shawls, and tin. Tlie 
trade of Latakia, however, is much restricted by the 
badness of its port, which is so choked up with mud and 
sand as to be inaccessible to vessels of more than 1 00 
tons burden. Subjoined is an account of the%umber 
and tonnage of the vessels, and the value of their 
cargoes, that entered and left the port of Latakia in 
m*!, 1836, and 1837. 


Year*. 

Ships. 

Arrived 

Tonnage. 

V'^ahie. 

Ship*. 

r>ei>arte 

Tonnaj?e. 

d. 

Value. 

183.5 

18.57 

10« 

106 

92 

11,157 

1 2„53Z 

10, fir, 

r„ 

105,3lW 

1Z!,2»7 

92,925 

•J6 

■ 102 

93 

10,440 

11,617 

10,417 

I, ~ 
55,878 
29.71.3 
39,7.32 


Latakia is the representative of the ancient Laodicea. 
•o named by its founder, Scleucui Nicator, in honour of 
his mother, and was a town of considerable importance 
before the conquest of Syria by the Romans. It was 
visited by Julius ('asar when on his way from Egypt to 
Fontus, and is styled JuliopoUs on some of its medals. 
During the civil wars, Doialiella, with his fleet and army, 
was shut up in it by Cassius, and obliged to surrender. 
It became a bishop’s sec early in the Ciiristian sera, and 
was held by the Christians when the crusaders invaded 
Syria. It was afterwards included in the empire of Sa- 
ladin, and was finally added to ttie Turkisii dominions 
by Seiito L, in 1M7. The ruins of the ancient city fully 
attast its size and grandeur, and offer ready building 
materials to the modern inhab. The acroftolig stood on 
a tabular summit 8.E. of the town ; but nothing remains 
bf it beyond a few wells and cisterns. {Kinneir' $ Asia 
Minor, p. 163—169. ; Olivier, Voyage en Syrie, Iv. 
133. ; Bowring's Report . ) 

LAUBEN, or LUBBN, a town of Prussian Silesia, 
gov. Liegnitz, cap. circ. of its own name, on the Queis, 
40 m. W.8.W. Liegnitz. Pop. 6,640. It surrounded 
with old walls, and garrisoned by invalids. It is the seat 
of judicial courts for the town and circle; has a Rom. 
Cath. and three Protestant churches, a gymnasium, an I 
orphan asylum, two hospitals, a school for teaching the 
art of spinning woollen yarn, and some trade in woollen 
and If nett fabnes. ( Von Zedtitx ; Berghaus.) 

LAUDER, a royal and pari. bor. and market-town of 
8cotlap4L CO. Berwick, distr. of Lauderdale, of which 
it is th«pp., on the Leader, a tributary of the Tweed, 
on the line of road between Edinburgh and Coldstream, 
24 m. S.R. of the former, and 23 m. N.W. by W. of the 
latter. Pop. (which has long been stationary), 1.075. 
The only public buildings are the par. church, a dissent- 
ingchapel, the town-house, and gaol. Thirlstane (Jastle, 
the andent residencauOf the m|de family of Lauderdale, 
is wHhtn 4 m. of the town. ^There are 4 schools, of 
which one is etidowed, average attendance, 300 ; and 4 
subscription lilnrarles. A common, comprising 1,695 acres. 

Is divided among the burgesses. In 1^2, Cmdirane and 
other minions m James ill., were banged by order of 
t^ Earl of Arran, and other noblemen, over tne parapet 
Off a bridge in the vicinity of this town. Lauder unites 
with Haddington, Duniiar, Jedburgh, and N. Berwick, in 
lendlM one mem. to the H. of C. Restated electors, 
lu 1839-40, 62, 

LADfiNOURG, a town of the Danish dom., cap. of I 


LAURENCE (St.) 

the duchy of same name, on the Elbe, 28 m. S.E. Ham. 
burg. Pop. about 3,400. It has the ruins of a castle 
formerly occupied by the dukes of Saxe Lauenburg, n 
church, ail hospital, and a large market-place. A brisk 
transit trade is carried on between the Elbe and Lubeck 
through this town, which is also a station for collcctinj^ 
tolls on the Elbe, amounting to between 40,000 and 
50,(X)0 rix-dollars a year . ( Hortchelmann's Stein, 1. 524 . ; 
Berghaus , ) 

LAUNCESTON, a pari, and mun. bor., market town, 
and par. of England, co. Cornwall, in the N. division of 
hunt!. East, on the Attery, a tributary of the Tain.ir 
19 m. E.N.E. Bodmin, 20 m. N.N.W. Plymouth, and 
200 m. W. by S. London. Pop. of pari. bor. (which 
comprises, t>esidesthe old bor., the parishes of St.Stepht n, 
St. Thomas, Lawhitton, and S. Petherwin), In lH3l’ 
.5,394. The town consists of two chief avenues on the 
London and Tavistock roads, intersecting each other 
almost at right angles, crossed by several narrow and 
mean-looking streets. U was formerly surrounded by 
w:ills, parts of which, with 2 gates, are yet standin;;, 
I'he ruins of an ancient castle cover a large extent of 
ground, and attest its former 'strength and importance. 
A part of its keep was once used as a county gaol ; but 
the prisoners arc now sent to Bodmin, which has l)eeti 
the assize tow n since 1838. A small guildhall is the only 
public building devoted to civil purposes. The church, 
a handsome Guthio structure built of granite blocks, en. 
riched with curiously carved ornaments, has a lofty 
tower at its W. end : the living is a curacy of the yearly 
value of 116/. There are places of worship also lor 
VVesleyans and Baptists, witn attached Sunday schools. 

A grammar school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, lias, 
according to the charity commissioners, fallen into a 
state of decay, there having been no master since 1821. 
Baron’s chanty school is in nearly as useless a condition, 
and the only phu’e of instruction for the poor is the na- 
tional school, attended by about 260 children. Numerous 
money charities are chiefly distributt'd by the corporation. 
Tins IB neither a manufacturing nor a commercial town. 
Serge-weaving and wool-spinning fonnerly employed a 
considerable number of hands ; but the trade has wholly 
disapp<;ared. The removal of the assizes and quarter 
sessions has, also, deprived the town of much of Its ac- 
tivity, and it now depends chiefly on its retail trade and 
on Its markets, which are large and well attended. 
Market-day, .Saturday. Cattle fairs, first Thursday in 
March, third ditto in April, W'hlt-Mouday, July 6., Nov. 
and Dec. 6. 

1/iiunceston, otherwise called Dunfteved, received it* 
first charter from Richard, Karl of Cornwall, ip the i3th 
century, and its privileges were confirmed by Richard II., 
and many subsequent sovereigns. It is governed under the 
Mun. Reform Act by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors; but 
It has no commission of the peace.. Corp. revenue, in 
18^19, 420/. Launceston returned 2 mems. to the 11. oft’, 
from the 23d I’.dward I. down to the passing of the he- 
form Act, which deprived it of one member. Previously 
to this act, tlie mems. though formally elected by the 
corporation, were, in fact, mere nominees of the pro- 
prietor, the Duke of Nortlmmborland. Besides de- 
priving it of 1 incin., the Reform Act enlarged the limits 
of the bor., as statecrabove. Reg. electors in 1839-40, 
393. . , 

LAURENCE, or LA'WllENCE (ST.), the principal 
river of N. America, and, when considereti, as it should 
be, in connection with the chain of lakes or inland 
seas of which it is the outlet, it is one of the largest 
rivers In the world, extending from W. to E., through 
about 27*^ of long., and about 8® of lat. Regarding then 
the St. Laurence, in tliis point of view, or as a pnerai 
name for the connecting line of that great 
water a stern that unites with the Atlantic in ^ , r* 
of St. Laurence, its remotest source will probably ne 
found to be the St. I^uls, an aflluent of Lake ? ’ | 

rising in tlie talilq land of the Iluron country, near tn 
sources of the Mississippi, flow ing S., and of the n 
River, flowing N. It receives different at 

ferent parts of its course, being, as already 
first the St. Louis ; between Lake Superior and u 
Huron, the St. Mary ; lietween Lakes Huron ^ j 
the St. Clair and Detroit ; l^tween juakes ^1 

Ontario, the Niagara ; and from Ontario to Mi 
It is sometimes called the ^taraqui or Iroqo a * 
course from Montreal to the sea being the St. 

properly so called, but It Is now usually 
Laurence from Lake Ontario to the s^* urce to 

In this j^lnt of view, its entire course, ftom , j^ng. 

its mouth in the Gulpb of St Laurence, in apoui 
640 ^ w., may be estimated at upwards oi a 
B esides traversing Lakes SufJ^or, Biwon, 

ffVnfartn. tba T .nltM ffTlair. and SOmO tlmlia 




LAURENCE (ST.) 

200i 201. 218. 231.) For considerably more than 
li.iif its extent, the St. Laurence forms the boundary line 
between the British N. American territories and those of 
tl»e U- States. ^ 

The source of the St. Louis is estimated at, about 
1 iirift. above the sea level. {Darby, 201.) The eleva- 
tion of tiie river in succeeding portions of its course, 
with the estimated area of the groat Inland seas and 
smaller lakes, of which it is the connecting link and 
outlet, arc exhibited in the following table : — 



Elcratlon 
above tide 
level. 

1 Mean 
de|Hh. 

Mean 

length. 

Mean 

breaddi. 

Area. 


Fret. 

Feet. 

MiUa. 

Alilet. 

Sq. mitrs. 
2l.tHK) 

Lake Superior - 

641 

900 

300 

80 


696 

900 

2(H) 

OS 

19,000 

_ M ichigan • 

600 

9(K) 

.3(Ki 

60 

l.'),(HK) 

_ Krlu - - 

6G6 

1X0 

x.vo 

35 

8.0.30 

. Ontario 

231 

492 

180 

30 

6,400 

Kiver St. Laurence 
and smaller Lake* 

- - 

20 

- - 

-• 

1,500 

I'lital water sur- 





7J2,9.30_ 

face . - - - 


’ - 





The St. Laurence varies very considerably In breadth, 
iu the middle part of its course inclosing a great many 
islands, and forming numerous raj)lds. In those parts of 
.St. Mary, St. Clair, Detroit, and Niagara rivers, where 
lu) Ifirge islands are met with, the breadth of the stream 
Is usually from ^m. to 2 or 3 m. At the Sault of St. 
f.ouis, 5 m. above Montreal, the river narrows to 6 fur- 
longs ; and at Queb<*c, it is not more than 1,314 yards 
across ; but between those cities its average width is 2 m. 

I roMi yurbcc, tlic breath of the St. Laurence begins to 
iiicri-ase rapidly. Immediately beyond the island of Or- 
leans it is 11 m. broad ; where the Saguenay joins it, 
IHm. ; at Point Pelce, upwar«i8 of 30 m. ; at the Bay of 
Seven Islands, 70 m.; and at the island of Anticosti, 
alKiiit 3r>0m. from Quebec, it rolls a flood into the ocean 
nearly 100 m. across. 

I'he basin of the St- Laurence is supposed by Darby to 
contain “more than the half of all the fresn water on 
this planet ! ” Taking the area, mean depth of the 
lakes, ^c., as given above, tlielr solid contents will 
amount to I ,M7, 01 1 ,702,360,000 cubic ft. of water, being 
sullicient to envelope the entire earth with a watery co. 
vering 3 in. in depth. {Darby, p. 232.) 

Tlie annual discharge, however, though prodigiously 
great, docs not, from the nature of the basin, bear s<» 
considerable a proportion to the contained body of 
fluid as might, perhaps, have been expected. Darby, 
from oitscrvatlons made at three different places, esti- 
mated the hourly dischitrge at the enormous amount of 
l,G72,7f>4 ,000 cubic ft. This estimate, continues Darby, 
“ exceeds by more than a half the quantity which, on 
another occasion, I estimated for the Mississippi ; and 
though contrary to ray own opinion when I first arrived 
(•n the banks or the St. Laurence, I am convinced it falls 
l>elow reality.” {Ocogr. View, 23^1.) 

Tlie source of the St. Lawrence (St. Louis) being 
1.1 hi ft. above the level of the sea, the average fall of the 
river will, perhaps, be somowhat^ore than 6 inches a 
mile But tliis fall is very anequany distributed, on ac- 
count of tlm many, and in one instance stupendous, ca- 
taracts, rapids, itc. interspersed along the river’s course, 
the Niagara, between Lakes Krie and Ontario, has 
short distance of 3fi in. a descent of at least 

<>.14 ft., 


are so numerous and dangerous Iretween Kingston ant 
lontreal, that an extenslvq line of canal navigation haj 
u'iM? expense, to connect I.ake Ontarit 

J; a«d enable ships to avoid this portioi 
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g e.it falls, the chief lakes through which the St Lau 
other parts of the basin, sre arts. Nia 
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1 iki «^ Canadian lakes, especially the three uppei 
file tributaries of any ooniequcnce; bui 

fmirse J^'*’'ooce, in the middle and lower part of Hi 
which the by several considerable rivers, o 

Streak "■* « O™ 

with It fail aUo from the N., anUIni 

The Lf Qoebw. are the mo.t Important, 

able for it. i* »«id by Darby to be as remark* 

and m^nthlv y®" dlurna 

Is forltrconHm.*^ waters as the Ansslssfpp 

^narkabie ^ 3 ft. Is a more i4. 

^ould be in former than a rise of 3( 

hi numerous rivers di^r widely als< 

»‘s»«p7are The waters of the'^MIa 
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h>w, much ofHi^ occur, its banks an 
gfaisy plaini.^SjrK^^ within Its btiin consists of oper 
J mn^ and before its dfsembofues It dirldes firt< 
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numerous channels; the St. Lawrence, on the contrary, 
consists, in great part, of a chain of vast lakes ; as Its bed 
enlarges. It has shelving or precipitous banks, generally 
covert^ with primeval forests ; and, instead of a delta, it 
forms at its mouth a large lestuary. 

The St. I.nurence is the great commercial thorough- 
fare of our Canadian provinces, and tlie northern states 
of the American union. Its banks, and those of its low'or 
lakes, are studded with flourishing cities and towns, as 
Quebec, Montreal, St. Francis (Three Rivers), Cape 
Vincent (Kingston), Toronto, Buflklo, Oswego, Ac., and 
others are daily springing into existence. 'ITie rise of the 
tide is perceptible as high as Three Rivers, 432 m. up the 
St. I.aurence, and nearly midway between Quebec and 
Montreal, The river is navigable for ships of the line to 
Quebec, and for ships of 6(K) tons to Montreal, 680 m. from 
the sea, though the navigation be In some places ob- 
structed by nicks and shoals. Beyond the latter point, 
however, u succession of rapids, especially between Corn- 
wall and Johnston, unfits it for the navigation of other 
than flat-bottomed boats of from 10 to 16 tons. Further 
up, Ontario and Erie are navigable for ships of the largest 
size, as is tlie Niagara River, both above and below the 
falls. The falls of Niagara are avoided by the Weiiand 
canal, a work undertaken by a company incorporated in 
This canal, into the formation of which the Ouse, 
Welland, and Chippeway rivers enter, is 434 m. in length, 
56 ft. in breadth at its surface, and 26 ft. atlts base, 8^ ft. 
deep ; and has 37 wooden locks, 10 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, 
and capable of admitting ships of 126 tons. Detroit 
river is no more than 7 or 8 ft. in depth, and the lake 
and river of tSt. Clair are navigable only for steam- 
boats and schooners ; but beyond this, a wide navigation 
for ships of any magnitude extends nearly to the mils of 
St. Mary. Boats of 6 ft. draught may reach the foot of 
these falls, but they cannot ascend them, though canoes, 
at gr^N^risk, sometimes venture to shoot downwards. 
The nWof St. Mary are generally avoided by a portage 
of 2 m. 

It is thus seen that there is a continued navigation for 
vessels of medium burden from the head of I.ake Huron 
to Kingston on Lake Ontario, and from Montreal to the 
mouth of the St. Laurence. I’he water communication 
between Kingston and Montreal is effected chiefly by a 
chain of canals, tlie principal being the Uideau canal, con- 
structed by the Canadian, or rather the English gov., 
connecting Luke Ontario with the Ottawa. Hideau river 
and lake, tlie Indian lake, and the Little Cataraaui, form 
mirts of its course, it admits vessels of about 126 tons. 
The Grenville and La Chine canals, with the Ottawa, 
continue the communication to Montreal ; the Grenville 
canal is, however, only adapted for vessels not exceeding 
20 ft, in width. On the side of the U. States, the Grand 
Erie, Oswego, and ('hamplain canals {se*f New York, 
Erie, I.akk, Ac.) unite the basin of the St. I-aurence 
with the basins of tlie Hudson and Susquehanna ; as the 
Ohio and Fennsylvanla canals (.rcc Onto, Pennsylvania) 
do with the basin of the Mississippi, A canal line has been 
proposed in Upper Canada between Lakes Huron and 
Ontario, by which an easy and direct navigation of less 
than 300 m, might be substituted for one that is round- 
about and often difficult, of between 600 and 700 m. Few 
improvements of the kind would, looking at the map 
merely, appear to be more advantageous and easily ef- 
fected ; but, in point of fact, a height of 387 ft. would 
have to be surmounted in a short distance by the candl ; 
and we therefore incline to think that the project is at 
least premature, and should be postponed till the pro- 
vince be richer and better able to bear the expense. 

Strong rides prevent the St. Laurence being covered 
with compalt ice below Quebec ; but the enormous 
masses driven in every direction by the winds and cur- 
rents render that portion of tlie river unnavigable for 
nearly half the year. Between Queb<‘c and Montreal the 
water communication is totally suspemlcd by the frost 
from the beginning of Dec. to the middle of April. The 
navigation of Ontario closes in Oct. During the winter 
the N.E. part of that lake, from the Bay of Quinto to 
Sackett’s Harbour, it frozen across, and the rest of iti 
surface is usually frozen to a considerable distMce from 
the.shore. Lake Erie is not so much encumbered wHh 
ice as Lake Ontario, while Lakes Huron and Michigan 
are more encumbered. On Lake Superior the ice is said 
to extend to 70 m. from its shores. The ftrost, however, 
by no means stops comrawdal intercourse, but forms the 
rivers and lakes into roads, on which vehicles 

of all descriptions are utHi. Among these are tce~boais, 
built like other vessels with a rudder, mast, tail, Ac., atkl 
resting on iron skates attached at either end to cross- 
Iwrs iinderNitem and stern. One of these Ice-bORts has, 
it Ir said, tOfled before the wind flrom Toronto to Fort 
George on Niagara, a distance of 40 m., in little morw 
thun three quarters of an hour ! ( Ddrfor, Ocogr- Vfew, 

? c., St. Laurence Batin* pp. 200— 961 . ; ifett York Ods.. 

LAURENCE, or LAWRENCE (ST.),OULPH OF, 
• bay of the Atlantic, chiefly between the 4flth and 61 st 
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deg. of N. lat., and the 57th and G5th of W. long., vloilsly to Ids settling at Ferney (which see), lived at 
bounded N. by Lower Cajuida and Lsibrador, E. by Monrepo.s, a little distance from Latisanne, on the Bern 
Newfoundland, S, by Nova Scotia and ('ape Breton, and road; and Byron wrote his “Prisoner of Chillon ” at 
W. by New Brunswick and the peninsula of Gaspe Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, on the Lake. 

(la)wer Canada). At its N.W. extremity it receives LausaimeVs now, as in the days of Gibbon, distinguished 
the river St. Laurence; an*l it communicates with the by its good society, and is in all respects a desirable place 
ocean on the N.V'. by the Strait ot Belle-isle, between of residence for those who are neither anxious to he ricii, 
Labrador and New foundland, on the S.BL by its prin- nor ambitious of political distinction. “ I noticed,” savs 
cipal outlet, the channel called St. Paul’s, between Inglis, “many new houses erecting, and very few old 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, and tJn the S. by the houses to let. The inhah., too, are steadily on the in- 
Gut of Canso, l)etween Cai»e Breton and Nova Scotia, crease ; and the nnud>er of resident strangers is also 
It contains the large islands of Anticosti and Prince greater every year. There are some cheaper places of 
Edward ; and the Magdalen Islands, a group about residence than Lausanne ; but no one, pcrliaps, whi re 
lat. 47^ ah', and between long. 61'^ 27' and 02' W., education is cheaper or better. House rent Is decidedly 
inhabited by perhaps 1,000 Canadian, French, English, low'er in the neighbourhood of most English provinciiil 
and Irish settlers, who carry on a profitable fishery, towns than here ; but tlie prices of provisions are 1 ow(t 
T he shores of the gulph are gen5rally precipitous, barren, than in F.ngland. The inns arc extremely good, and not 
and iuho.spitablo ; and dense fogs are very prevalent. A execssivedy expensive ; and at the principal tabli's ti'hdtc 
powerful current sets continually from Hudson’s Strait the traveller will find an extadlent and even elegant re- 
into the gulph, through the Strait of Belie-isle, and past. There are, besides, several good coffee-rooms, 
meeting the stream from the icstuary of the St. I^au- where the best French and Swiss papers are regularly 
rence forms a dangerous race otf the S, coast of New- received.” {Swi/zerlanti, ilfc., p. 170.) There are, also, 
foun^and. (Purdy's Memoir of the Atlayitic, pp. 105. several public baths and libraries, and a chapel, in which 
144. A?ner.) tlie English as well ns the Lutheran and Horn. Catli. 

LAU.S.\NNE, a city of Switzerland, cap. canton of service is performed. A steamer sails daily from Ouchy 
Vaud, at the termination of a spur from the cliain of to Geneva, ami the E. end of the lake, 
the Jura, being, according to Ebel, 480 ft. above the Lausanne is the scat of the suncrlor courts of iustice, 
level of the Lake of Geneva, from the N. shore of wliich and authorities of the canton of vaud, of the councils of 
it is about 1 m. distant, and 50 m. N.E. (i«*neva: lat. liealtli and public instruction, the inspector of militia, 
4(1^ 31' .5" N., long, 47' 22” E. Pop. 14.12<i. It is and military commandcint of the canton, It has an 
finely situated on three eminences, and tlieir intervening academy, with U professors, founded in 1537, a college 
valleys ; hut, from being on uneven ground, its streets for the Erern'h language, with schools of military sci- 
are sO’cp and iriegular ; tiiey are also generally n.irrovv enre, horsemanship, and drawing, and numerous literary 
and ill paved, and tht' interior of I..ausaunc by no means ..‘joeieiies. Its manufactures are of little importam c. 
correspomls with its exterior appearance. It is divided \\ oolien cloths, paper, leather, and a few other articles, 

liito G quarters, the city and -5 suburbs, and i.s now an are made, hut m small quantities. The celebrated actor, 

open to w'n, but on its S. side are some remains ofi^eient John Kemble, is buried in the cemetery of St. Pierre, 
wails. At the highest point of the city is the^Ptle, a about 2 m. from I>imsanne, w here a monument is erected 
massive .square building of stone, flanked at its angles by to his memory. 

four brick towers. It was originally tlu- residcuee of the Lausanne derived its name from tl\c an. I.ausanium, 
bishops of I^ausanne, twit is now the council-house of the which stoixl a little to the W., in tlie plain of Vidy, Va- 
cauton : its terrace, ac.d that of the cathedral, commands j rious Homan reniHims have been discovered there and 
magnificent views of th<? \icinity. the lake, and, far be- Nd.sewhen? in the vicinity. Before the Uefonnatioii, 

yond, the stuponilous mountains of Savoy. The, cliurch, I I.ausanne w'as a rich bishopric. It was tnkt'u in I VIG, by 

formerly the cathedral, a vast Gothic building, founded j the Bernese, and governed by an ollicer from Bern till 
about 1000, but not finished till the 13th century, i.s cer- 1708, when it fell into the hands of the French, who 
tainly the finest religious edifiic in Sw itzeriand. It has ma<I<* it the cap. of the dep. of the Leman. iF.bet, Ma- 
two large towers, one supporting an elegant spire, the wmc/ .S' u/.v.ve, pjn 330 — 345,; Indus's SwUzerlatui ; CWc’.v 
summit of which i-s 240 ll. above the ground, and a fine StriixerUmd, ii. 84.) 

round window of stained gla.ss, 30 ft. in iliametor : in its L.WAL, a town of France, dep. Maycnne, of w’hioh it 
interior arc some singular spcihinens of arcliitecture ; and is the cap. on the Mayenne, and on the high road from 
amongst others the tomb of Amadeus VIII., duke of Paris to Brest, IW m. \V. S.W. the former city, and 
Savoy. Tills personage, after abdicating the dukedom, 42 m. ^2. Hennes. Pop. (18,30) 15, 51K). I'he town-proper 
which he had greatly enlarged, and gov<;rn< d with siii- i.s on asleep dei llvity on the W. bank of the river, across 
gular ability, w'asi elected pope, by the title t)f Felix V,, vBiich it communicates with a suburb of about half its 
under which name he is best known in history. But own size by 2 stone bridges, one built within the lust hi 
another pope having been elected, alM)Ut tlie same time, years. Laval n'iff'rc en general qu'un limas conjus <ic 
by a diflerent party in the church, Felix, to terminate the vieilles maisoiis, sipnrecs pur des rues noircs, escarpi'es, 
schism, resigned the tiara in IHIK He died within two itroites, et torlueuscs. (Diet But though ill 

years of this event. (See Biographie I'nioersclle, art. Imilt, Hugo says it is well paved. It is surrounded with 
Havuie^ I’UI.) Tlic church of St. Frivncls; the old walls, parts of which are in good repair; andcon- 

cantoiial college, with a library and museum, comprising tains many antiquat^ buildings, among which is the 
collections of antiquities and minerals found ui the chateau, formerly the residence of the dukes of Laval, 

neighbourhood ; the bishop’s palace, now appropriated with a ponderous round tower, now serving for a prison- 

to a school of mutual instruction and the district prison ; Many of the private houses have stood for centuries, anil 
th# cantonal hospital, a fine edifice in the Tuscan order ; are curious specimens of Gothic architecture, thougli 
the lunatic a.sylum of Champ d’Air ; the new peniten- chiefiy built of timber. The church of the Trinity, on 

tiary, establisluxi in 1822, and organl.sed like that of I tlie site of a former temple of Jupiter, those of r/c.v to?- 

I'hiladelphia ; the barracks, theatre, charity schools, and \drliers .and St. Venerand, and the new linen hall, ar^J 
post-oflice. are the otlier chief public building*. handsome edifices ; but the prefecture, town-hall, tne- 

Lausanne will be ever famous in lite^iry history, ' atre, and most of the other public buildings, are of a very 

from its having been the residence of Haller, Tissot, ! ordinary description. It is the seat of tribunals of orl- 
Voltaire, and Gibbon. The house occupied by the I ginal juri.sdiction and commerce, and has two hospitals, 

latter, and in which he wrote the last half of his a communal college, a public library with 10,(>00 vois., 
immortal work, is still in good preservation, mid island a Trappist convent. It has considerable tntj’*' * 
the grand object of attraction to all travellers to Lau- | factures of linen stuffs and thread, with fabrics m 
sanne. " It was here,” to txirrow the beautiful passage handkerchiefs, caIic(M>s, flannel, &c., numerous bleatinag 
in which Giblxm has perpetuated the memory of the ground.s, tanneries, and marble works. It is also the c i- 
«jvent, ” it was here, on tins day or rather night of tlie j trepot for the linen fabrics and yarn made in thoadjac^, 

'27th of Jime, 17H7, between the hours of 11 and 12, that ; cantons ; markets iHung held in It every 
1 wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house , such go^.s, and for wines, brandy, timber, iron, w • 
in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several : &c., in which it has a considerable traffic. 
turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, wliich ' founded by Charles-Ie-Chauve, in the fith 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and tl»c ! arrest the incursions of the Bretons. It was 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, ( Earl Talbot in HGG, but retaken by the Fremm > 
the silver orb of the moon waii||^ccted from the waters, succeeding year. It suffered greatly in the ^ ^ . 

and ail nature was silent, I wfn not dissemble the first at tiie cig»se of last century. (Hugo^ art. ' 

emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, and, per- | Guide du Vouageur, ^c.) arrond. 

haps, the establishment of my fame. But iny pride was LA VAUIl, a town of France, d^p. Tarn, cap, ^ 
goon humbled, and a solver midanrholy was spread over on the Agout, hero crossed by a •tone bridge, 32 n** 
my miail, by the idea that I had taken art everlasting ! Alby. Hop. in 1836 (ex. com.), 4,622. It is d|VJ 
leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that what- i an old and a new town, both of which are ni ^ 

soever might be the future date of my history, tim life of ' has a communal college, a public library, wltn >.^^6 ; 
the historian must be short and precarious.” Wlien with manufactures of silk ituffii, Lan- 

Ingtis visited l^usanne a few years ago, the llbrwy of the and is the entrepot for the silk goods of 
historian Is said to have Iveen complete, but it has, wo ' giiedoc. In the 13th century, it wai a strongn 
believe, been dispersed in the interval. Voltaire, pre- ! AlWgenses ; but, after a lengthened and vlgorou 
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ance, it was taken In 1211 by Simon de Montfort, by In part of stone, but in general of iar^e unbumt brlcks» 
wtiuin it was treated with the utmost barbarity, {llvgo^ whitened outside with lime. The roofs are flat, and like 
art. Tarn.) the ceilings, formed of small trunks of poplar trees, 

1 ,A VENIIAM, or LANHAM, a market town and par. above which a layer of willow shoots is laid, covered by 
of England, CO. Suffolk, bund. Babergh, 15 m.*W.N.W. * coating of straw, and that again by a bed of earth. 

Ipswich, and 57 m. N.E. London. Area of par., 2,800 They constitute a very insutflcicnt defence against the 
acres. Pop., in IH31, 2,107. The town, on a branch of weather, as during rain the water soon softens the earth, 
tlio river Bret, in a valley encompassed by hills on ail : and pours down into the apartment. I lie rooms, though 
sides except tlie S., comprises several small streets, with a ' frequently of good size, are rarely above 7 or 8 ft. high, 
.spacious market-place, having a stone cro.ss in its centre. : and unprovidediwith chimneys, tliough in tlw kitchen 
'1‘lie r hiircli, which has a steeple 142 ft. high, is a hand- i there is sometimes a square hole, wliich acts as an im- 
home structure, partly of freestone, but partly, also, of j perfect vamtilator. The door.s arc made of yilanks of 
eurioiis inlaid flint-work: the porch is of liighly onm- popLir morti.scd together: iron nails are rarely used, 
mcnral arcliitecture, and the timlier ceiling ami several as they are too costly, tlie Iron ore of the country licing 
p, ws in the interior arc exquisitely carved, somewhat in little wrought for want of fuel. A lew felts and .vheep- 
fhe style of Henry V ll.’s ehapel in Westminster Abbey : skins, .and a bench or two with a large box, constitute 
the !i\ iiig is a rectory in the patronage of Cuius College, the principal articl(‘.s of furniture. The temples are 
(' iiril'vi ltrf*. There .are also places of worship for \V«‘8- built of the same materials as the luaisos, and pillars of 
!. y III Mialiudi.-tf ■» and Indep<!ndent8, with attitclied Sun- timber, like those in private dwellings, support the 
(i.Iy schools. The charities comprise a fr<‘e seliool, beams, being little more, in fact, than the stems of the 
loimded In 1047, and endowed with about 21/. a year, poplar or willow, stri))ped of their bark and painted. 

almshou.ses, and minor ticquest.s for the poor. X'he most considerable building in Le is the palace of 
L;i\ eiihiiin had formerly a considerable business in the the rajah, w hieli has a front ol 250 ft., and is several 
w raving of blue cloths, serges, and other woollen Stulls ; stories in height. The jinp. is chiefly of the 'l iBctan 
but tliis luis f.ille.n to. decay, and has been replaced stock, but numerous ('aslmierians have settled in Le, 
ol late years by the mauufaeturij of hempen cloth, and intermixed with tlie natives. I.e is the seat of an 
whiih here, as well as at Haverhill, employs a eoiisidor- active commerce in shawl-wool, brought thither from 
able number of hands. Lavenham is a nor. by prescrip- tlie surrounding territory, from I.assa, Chinese Turk- 
tioii •, and land within the manor descends to tlie youngest esfan, Ac., to be transpoited to Cashmere ; and a silver 
. , 1 . . . i-.ling to tlie custom of borough- I'.nglisli. It is coin is struck at this city, from bars of silver imported 

I tin pi'llmg places for tlie to. Markets small and from China, which is in gene ral eireiilation throughout 

ill atteinle.l, on Tuesday. Fairs for butter and cheese, the whole of Western 'i'hibet. {Moorcroft's Trav., i. 
Siirdvc-Tuesdav and Oct, I<). 31.5—320. ; llmnillun' s E. /. Gaz.) 

LA^'OIO) (TEBUA DI), a prov. of S. Italy, in tlie LEADHILES, a mining village of Scotland, co. La- 
kingdom of N aplk.s, which see. nark, in an aliiine region, in an irregular valley 1,300 ft- 

l.AViJAI'H ((Jt'rm. l.aihach, lUyr. I.tth!ana^ an. ahtive tlie level of the sea, and surrounded by wild 
Jwiioua), a city of the Austrian doni., cap. Illyria, and of heathy hill.s rising to the height of 2,4.50 ft. Pop. 1,188. 
the (ire of the same iwime, coninrislng the ducliies of 'I’he mining village of ^^'an lock head, though only 1 m. 
l ariiithia and Carniola, in whieh latter liUybaeh i.s .situ- di.stant, is in the co. of Dumfries. Both villages are 
;it('d. nil the Uiivig:U)le river of th(! sanu' name, a tributary Inhabited solely liy persons comieetcd with the mines; 

(if the Save, HO in. S.W. tlratz, 72 ni. E .S.E, Agram, which, however, belong to diflRerent proprietors, and are 
and .ii m. N.E. Trieste. Lat. 1' 48" N.; long. 14'-’ wrought by dill'erent companies. With regard to Lead- 
4(')' 10 " E, roji., in 183H, 13,072 ( //erg/mms), com- hills, the mineral district comprises a space about 3 m. 
prising Hermans, Italians, Illyrians, and (irtu ks. Lay- in length by 2^ in breadth, and is principally composed 
liach consists of tlie town-proper, 5 suburh.s, and 3 .id- of greywacke, and greywackc slate, which range from 
jacent hamlets. The town is situated on uneven ground, S.W. toN.li. These strata are associated with trau- 
and has narrow and irregular streets, several of wliich, sition clay-slate, c.alled e<ige matter, from its vertical 
however, are well paved, and have foot jiaths, while position, through which tlie metalliferous veins pass, 
most of thorn are kept clean by running streams. The princiiial lead veins run S.K. and N.W., with a 
Though ill laid out, Layhai li is tolerably well built ; dip to the K. of 1 foot in 3. The common and com- 
and hiis several handsome puldlc eilitices, among which pact galena, or lead glanee, are the principal ores, and 
are the (’athedral, St. James's church, .-ind that of tlie iurnish all the lead used in the arts. The vein stones 
FrMilioe nuns, the Gothic town hall, the iyeeum, to are quartz, calcareous spar, brown spar, sparry iron- 
v-ldth an Agricultural garden is attached; the theatre, stone, lieavy spar, Ac, Silver is contained in the lead, 
iiiavijnerade-hall, barracks, military seliool, Auersperg luit in too sinail quantity to repay its extraction. Tho 
palace, .'vc. The tow n is grouped round tlic ea.stle liill : Leadliills mines are rcntt>d by the Scotch Mining ('ompanv 
the (astle being now converted into a house of cor- from tlie proprietor, who receives every Gth bar of leacf, 
reitidii. and state prison. Laybach h.as, in ail, 10 as seignorage. The produce varies much in difl’erent 
clmrches, 2 hospitals, 2 convents, a gymnasium, a female rears. It has lately been aliove 700 tons a year ; but it 
M’liodl, a iiornml school, an ecclesiastical seminary, and has sometimes been more tlian double that amount, 
wi’ldi in, lunatic, and other asylums. It is the see of a The mines have bevn wrought from a very rem'oto 
hidio|), and the seat of the government of the circ., and period. Gold i.s found in all the neighbouring streams, 

<’l t'liniiiiiil, commercial, and mining tribunais for the disseiniiiated in minute particles among the clay more 
town, and district judicial court.s, tlic board of iinniediately covering the rocks, and also occasionally 
b>l I.s, salt dutie*, and customs for the kiugd. of Illyria, interspersc'd in quartz. Tlie search for this precious 
the agricultural society of (Tarniola, the inuseuin for tlie metal wa.s formerly eonducted on a pretty large scale, 
'hidiy, a philharmonic society, &c. It has 2 large sugar- under royal autliority ; but never wdth much success: 
rciincrics, and fabrics of linen stnllk, porcelain, paper, and all attempts of the kind, except by the curious, have 
catlxT, Ac. : its silk and woollen manufactures have long since ceased. 

•>•'(•11 into decay. A considerable transit trade is carried on LeadhlUs has a chapel belonging to the established 

^"‘y**''*^** and Trieste, Croatia and S. Germany, church, a Bchool, and an excellent library foundeti In 
vitiuii the last dozen years some extensive marshes in 1741. Allan itamsay, the Scotch poet, was a native of 
IS vicinity have been In a great measure drained, which this place. The miners of Lcadhills are regarded as 
tlie town miicli more healtiiy. Jl-hnona more than u.eually Intelligent, moral, and respectable, 
asiiestroyed by Attila in 4.52, but having been restored, (.Jameson's Mineralogy of the County <]f Dumfries; New 
s<5Ul to have been enlarged and fortifled bjrNarses. Stat. Acc, qf Scotland, ( LanarJcuhire, pp. 335~-337. j and 
li«i!i* i^^ diplomatic history for the congress ^ I}un{frics-shtre, 

57 . , !%? ((Jrsti'rr. Nat. Encyc. ; Berghaus ; LKAMING'I'ON I‘KIOK.S,a town, par., and waterings 

j /,/ ^^*^r^>nWs Austria.) place of England, co. Warwick, in Kenilworth, div, of 

' lmp^opl^rly called LAD.AKH, a city of bund. Knighilow, on the Lesim, a trib. of the Avon, 2 m. 
in I'hn . of the priiieipallty of I-adakh, K. Warwick, and 274 m. N.W. Ixindon. Area of par., 

aiuinn^u! ’ valley of the Upper Indus, at the foot 1,720 aere.s. Fop., In 1811, 543 ; in 1821, 2,183 ; in 1831, 

river fr ^ • supposed to be upwards of 14,000 1 an 

2 11 ) which it is separated by a sandy plain about unparalleled increase, occasioned by the growing cele- 

W T i’^**ri. S.E, Iskardo, and 230 m. N.W. b\' brity of its mineral waters, and its many attractions as a 
r'oscd ifvf ‘ n^‘ 77° 4,5' E. It is en- place of fashionable resort. This town, which, 30 years* 

*'l>*are ^ornlshed at Intervals with conical and ago, was an lncon.siderabh!lfVillage, has now many noble 

»'"nmit f f extending on cither sldtt to the and opulent residents; and the clegHnee of its squares,, 

ordrr a i-"*^**' Streets are disposed without streets, crescents, and terraces, and of its numerous 

i'ouses arr. h II ^ public and private ediflee.s, justly entitle it to a place 

^^.'^^IBiously, and run Into eaeli other among the handsoinest and best built towns in the king- 
till* M without it is ditHciilt to deter- tiom. It fonnerlv stood only on the S, of the river ; but 
^•y ihe The number of houses Is said, within the last lew years it ha.s been extendeii to the 

tl(cycr)uid«.’^^«®^“^^’^f*’*4fNoorcroft supposed opposite side, wfih which it is collected by two hand- 
1 h) 'I (jr H exceed 600. They usaally vary from some stone bridgeiK one of these, wideretiand l)eHUtitied 

"'^"Hleii bale 1 ** A**® mmisheo with light in lH4ti, has received tlio name of “ \'lctorla Bridge 

V'oi The walls are sumettmes wholly or the other, about a Jm. lower down the Leam, on ttie 
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estate of M. Wise, F.sq., at whose expense it hits been 
built, was also openetl in 1840, Tho numerous hotels are 
nowise inferior to those of Bath, Cheltenham, and other 
fashionable watering places. It has, also, m<my suburban 
villas and detaclied residences. 

The waters, to which Leamington owes its celebritj', 
embrace 11 dillcrent streams, muting, in a single spot. 


of about 5*000 ft. in lat. 33*^ 20', under tho ancient name 
of Mount ilerwon, and after maintaining a considerable 
elevation as fur S. as the 3‘2d parallel, becomes lower 
and less regular as it skirts the Dead Sea on its E. side, 
and linaWy is connected with the sandy hills of Arabia ; 
this chain, indeed, is much less dcHned throughout its 
course, and altogether inferior in proportion to tlic 


most abounds, and which is known as “the Leamington 
waters,’’ has been analysed by Drs. Landbe and Loudon* ; 
it cijiisists chietly of the sulphate of magnesia and soda, 
in combination w ith muriate of soda, or common salt: 
the waters are used internally by dyspeptic and chronic 
patients ; and have bocm found very nsctul when applied 
externally in cutaneous diseases and rheumatism. 

The following Table, drawn up from the Analysis of 
Dr. Lamhe, shows tlie number of (Jr.atns of ^liiu-ral 
Salt.s contained in a Gallon of Water from Two of the 
principal Springs. 


saline, sulphureous, and chalybeate waters. That which i chain running along the coast. The valley of Bakaati 
■ (an. ra’fc-%r/Vi), wliich separates these chains, is about 

100 m, long, and varies from 10 to 20 m. in breadth, hav- 
ing an elevation near the sources of the Orontes e\. 
ceeding 2,(MK> ft. above the sea ; and .southward is tlio 
valley of the Jordan, which Burckhardt has traced 
through Arabia to the Gulph of Akabali (s<v Joudan ). 
Bfsitles the Orontes and Jortlaii, whitd) are the two 
great rivers of this mountain system, a .smaller stream, 
calletl the Leittnnie, rises mutr Baalhee, and Hows S VV. 
into tile IModil(*rranean. a few nijles N. of Tvro. 'I'Ih: 
g<'ology of Moutjt J>ebanoji seems to have ^eeii little 
inve-stigated by travellers ; but from scatteretl hints 
collected from Hichardson, Burckhardt, Robinson, and 
Edliott, it may Ite inferred lliat the general formation is 
carboniferous and inountain-lime.stone, with greywacke 
and slate rising to the surface in the higltcr parts. Tiu: 
limestone in many parts is very y)oron.s, easily acted 
on by air and water, and rapidly worn intt» h()llow.s oi' 
various shape.s and sizes, which have been b)rined into 
i sepulchre.s atui caves, formerly the hiciing-piaces of the 
' persecuted J< ws and Christians. ( /vV/m//, li. 257.) ba- 
salt, and other igneous rrti ks, appear K. atid S. of Lake 
! Tiimrias, and tlie heights skirting the Dead Sea, present 

S ramte, gneiss, dolomite, <S:c, Iron and coal are abuti- 
I ant in some parts of the range. The former is 
' wrought in two di.stricts ; but, owing to the distance IVmn 
whicii the fuel lias to be brought for smelting tlm 


Dfscripooii of SaltK. 
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(?;«rhon.»te of iron 
.Afuri ite of m igii -sl.A 
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very 


>e pt/tno-rt 

degree of eieganee, combined w'ith comfort and utility. 

They are constantly su|.])lied with water from the 
springs ; and these, with the assembly rooms, public 
libraries, music hall, and t)umorous promena(le.s and 
pleasure gartlens, form the principal attractions, and con- 
tribute clnelly to tlie amusement of the visitors. I'he 

clnirch is a good .specimen of (Intliic architecture ; tliere 

in also a district chnrcii, episcopal chapel, and place.s of ; the produCe "of the mine.s is .scarcely suifficieirt for tim 
worship lor Rom. Catholics, Vt^esleyiui iMetluHlists, and | eonsumption of the pachalik. Tin? coal-mines wliicli, 
'■'* ’ ’ during .several years past, have been wrought by .Me- 


other sorts. A national school, an infant school, and 
several .Sunday schools, are well sn{)ported ; and there 
are also several very exc«*llent charitable institutions, 
particularly the “ W.arncford Hospital,” otulowcil t)y Dr. 
vVarueford. where the poor have the benetit of gratuitous 
bath.s, and of the best medical advice. 

Beiug'in the centre of a tine sporting cfunity. T. earning- 
ton has of late years become the h<‘ad q-i.nteis oi maiiy 
of the leading Nimrods of tho day. Three pack.s of 
hounds are hunted regnlarlv during tlio sea.son ; and its 
spring races (lieid on the Warwick course), its annual 
Steeple chac *s, ’nunting club, and otluT sinnlar attrac- 
tions, have rendere*! it in tlii.s re.spt‘ct no mean compe- 
titor even of Melton M()wt)ray. 

It could not. of cour.so, he expected tliat manufactures 
should grow up in a f)lare where pleasijre f(»rm.s tin* prin- 
cipal pursuit. The business of the t<»wn i.s, coU'etjoeutly, 
confined to the supply and retailing of articles retpiircal 
by the resident gentry and visiters ; .and the latter .are 
generally .so numerons, as to make it a scene of bustle 
and activity during the greater part of the year. It has 
2 weekly newspapers. 

The Warwick and Xorth^impton canal yiasses clo.se to 
the town, and, by it.s union with other lines of canal com- 
munication, gives it all the advantage of an extensive in- 
land navigation. It i.s only one stage of 10 m. from the 
Coventry sbition of the London and Birmingham railway. 

The surroumling country, whh b is highly picturesque, 
furnishes an almost endle^s v.iriety of pleasing rides and 
excursions, diversified by the fine residcnct's of tlie 
W’arwick, Clarendon, Leigh, Willoughby, and other fa- 
milies; the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, (Juy’s Clilf, and 
Other spots equally interesting to tlie tourist and tin* 
autiipiary. {Private InJorjnaf ion.) 

LEB.ANoN, an extensive and very cel^rated range 
of mountain.s in W. .Asia, connected northward witli the 
table-land of Anatolia, thence running .S. S.W. in two 
nearly parallel chains through .Syria and J'aJcstine, and 
finally connecting Itself with Mounts Iloreb and .Sitiai 
near the (iulph of Suez. I’he W. chain, calleii Djebid- 
lAlian, the iAhanut proper of antiquity, detaches itself 
from the mountains ot Asia .Minor at the Gulph of 
Iskcnderoon ; it is cut throngii by the deep channel of 
the Orontes, in lat. 37^ 7', and as it proceeds southward, 
at an average distance of 24 m, from tho Mediterranean, 
it in<Teases In height, till, in lat, 34^ 12', the etdrninating 
point of the chain, Djebcl Makmol attnin-s an elevation of 
ft, above the sea. Many summits in this part rise 
•considc'rably above the limits of [>erpe(ual snow ; and 
even in lat. .32^' 5<g the ancient i'arvirl and the twin 
snimnits of Ebal an<i Gerixi/n, so famous in the history of 
the Israelite.s ( Deut. xi. 2fi.), are conspicuous from their 
towering In lght ; but more southward the mountains 
sink much lower, and are traced with some difficulty S. 

, of Gaza. The K. chain, now calletl Djehel-es-.Shelkli, 
and identical with the Anli-Libanus of 8tr.'ilio (lib. 
xvi.), detaches itself from the range of rauru.s, alxMit 6(im. 
E. of that last inentioned ; it attains the extreme altitude 

tJ! Di **crtAtf«n on Uif Wutfti of LraminKton 

fips,” Ac. Ac., bv Dr. Cha*. l.oudon. 


hemet A!i, arc situated about H hours’ distance from 
B(*yrout, at an elevation of about 2, .500 it. above tlie sea. 
The seams vary from 3 ft. to 4;J It. in thickne».s ; but the 
coai, thougli abundant, is ratlier sulphureous. In 
they employed 114 work-people in alternate gang.';, (i.:y 
ami iiiglit, at daily wages of 3 piastres each. 'I'lie 

quantity of coal dug up in Ih.J amounte<l in all to only 
about 4*, 000 tons. Iron- jiyritcs arc found mixeil vutli tin' 
coal, and smelting furnaces liave been erected near ttie 
pits ; but tlu; returns are (juiu? insignificant. 

Tl)i> prijjcipal animals found on Mount Lt'banon are, 
th(‘ roc-deer, the anteU)pe, the goat, tlie niotmtaiii- 
sheep, the jerboa, &c. ; with eagle.s, hawks, rawiis, 
lu'rons, and pelicans. 'I’lie general a.speet of the uioim- 
taiu .scenery is tiius ^le.scribcd by an intelligent Lnglisli 
clergyman: — “Our route lay directly across Mount 
^ndiaiion, the chief part of w lncli is nearly liarren. Al- 
most the only tr(*e which it nourishes is the fir, and con- 
sequently the view i.s not of a character to interest a lover 
of scenery. From tlu* sea and the plains tlie range foims 
a noble obj<'Ct for tlu; cy(' to re.-t on ; but when once tin* 
a.scenl is begun, few of I’iie componi'iit elerntmtsof aheau- 
tiful prospect arc discernible. Deep ravines, indeed, am 
rugged b«;etling preclpice.s meet one at every turn, aiid 
render travelling Ixith painful and haz.ard<ms ; hot ) here 
are neither glacirT.s nor waterfalls, neitlier lakes nor 
rivers, mr verdant fielils nor smiling vallf'ys, no exti'iisive 
forests, no floral rielinesR, and m» rural village.s : even 
the cedars, once “ tlio glory of Lebanon” (Isa- lx. 151 
have de.sertcd it, and are replaced by the mnbrelln-to}i|'(d 
fir. In one spot only called Blsharri, nearly (jppoote 
rripedi, eight gigantic cedars, and a few of inferior size, 
attest the .splctidour of tlieir by-gone race. The l.nye 
trees measure about 3fi ft. round the trunk, and looio 
than 1(M» ft. la'tween the extreme points of the opposite 
branches ; while at the base, or a little above, they si m 
out five limbs, each mea.suring 12 or 15 IL in 
another spot W. of Bi.sliarri, little known, and 
\ I'lti d.thii I*. line iiitiTefcimg tri'e ia nniml in mm li gre.i ' 
riumbers, l>iil of inferior growth. Tin* inoimi.im" i' • 
down the < edarg for their charcoal and tar, ‘. ..g 

article is used medieinaliy to heal the woumlsanddis*' _ 
of tho camel and the other animals.” {KlUots iri 
vol.il. p. 2.5,5.) . . , to 

“ In fact,” says another traveller, “it I* 
view these patriarchs of the vegetable world, 
of vast forests that once supplied the 

finest timb<!r and its choicest Incense, without 7,.rn- 
truth, aptness, and precision of the P^ppheefe ^ 

lug theii: ‘ The rest of tho trees of hi« .fslC 
few, that a child may write them. ‘ fic« '‘ 

and hewn down, 'llie high ones of stature ^ ^ 

down : Lebanon shall fall by the mighty one. i i,rt.vevor, 
l».33,34.;andxxxiii.y.) U mustnotl)e supposeU.n 
from Mr. Klllott’s description, that the ^ pniariy 

region Is barren and unintereiting ; for tn _ jndus* 
fertile and well-peopled valleys. jobabit<M y 
trlous people (about 36,000), cnlefly .a jn 

occupied In tho fillt and dyoiflg trades, and 
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wine, com, tobacco, and cotton. Dr. Bowring describes 
them as “ an active and laborious race, who turn to good 
account such parts of the soil as are suited to tillage ; 
and in no part of Syria,” says he, “ is there so obvious an 
activity, in none are the inhabitants so prosperous or so 
happy- 'i'he agricultural irai)lement8 are rude : tin; 
plough is occasionally seen ; but 8pa<lo husbandry is 
inuch more used ; and the steepness of the hill sides 
requires a succession of terraces for cultivation. Almost 
every male inhabitant is a small proprietor of land ; and 
some of the emirs are larg<; owners, either cultivating 
tliHr estates themselves, or letting them out to tenants. 

Some of the convents produce a wine called Vino 
(VOro, of good quality, both red and white ; but it is 
often .spoiled by the pr.actlce of boiling, and tiie use of 
skins, i’he tobacco of Mount Lebanon ranks also as 
the l)cst in Syria. The quantity of raw silk produeed 
ill the district, exclusive of Tripoli, amounts annually 
to JlO.CKK) okes, the price, in 183H, being from Pit) to 
riu piastres per oke : of this quantity 2-3rds are ex- 
ported, and the -rest consumed in the country. Tlie 
Ireaving industry of Mount T.ebanon, liowever, is per- 
haps superior to Its agri< ulture ; for Mr. Consul Moore 
report'^, that of about 1,'2()() looms employed in this dis- 
trict, 300 wore engaged in producing silk and cotton 
stuffs of tim better qualities, 300 in weaving the ahhntt, 
or coarse woollen garment of the peasantry, and bOO 
ill making coarse cotton .shirting. The manufacture 
and weaving of silk thread is likewise pursued to a eon- 
siderable extent; and tlie annual consumption of gold 
tor this tr.ad(‘ averages about ftO.bOO drachms. Exorbitant 
taxes are, liowever, a great hindraneo to industry ; and 
it is only maltor for surprise that, notwithstanding they 
are mulcted of nearly half their earnings, these people 
maintain their ” proud bearing and indejumdent ch.i- 
rarli'r.'’ ( Uov'rinfCs Report on Si/ria ; Klliott' s Travels^ 
vul. ii, ; Rofunsoit'a ,Vy/ vol. li. ; lU'landi^ Pai. cap. 
xlviii. p. 311, Ac. 

Ll'llllMA (an. Krbrissa^, a town of Spain, prov. 
Cadi/, in the flat, of the (luadalquivir, ‘21t m. S. by 
W, .Seville, ami 33 in. N. thidiz. Pop-, according to 
Mihaim. f),7i<i. A par. ch’trcli, built of the materials 
of an old mosque, 4 convents, an hospital, and a well- 
endowed classical college, are tlie <’liief puhlic buildings; 
and there is also a ruined castle of considerabh; <'Xtent. 
being situated in the midst of an extensive and marshy 
flat, Lehrija Is extremely unhealthy, especially during 
the heats of summer ; but tin* ('ireumjaeent alluvial soil 
is highly ]>roductive. 'I'hc town has fabrics of glass, 
oiirtlieuware, blankets and sacking, soap, bricks, tiles, 
and mortar. (Mifinno.) 

LKCCH (an. St/haris and Vnpur), a city of the Nea- 
politan dotii., priiv. Otranto, cap. distr. and canton, on 
th(! road from llrindisi to Otranto, abtmt 22 m. S.S.I*;. 


tin former city, and the same distance N.W. tlio latter; 
lat. 4(h' ‘2P 14" N., long. 18*^ 10' 7" E. Pop. 14,000. “ The 
eire. of the present city at h^ast equals that of Foggia ; 
its houses are infinitely larger ; and it Is evmi supposeci 
that it would oommodiously atlniit a pop. of .30,(KK). 'I'he 
city is fovlitied by a wall and towers, in bad condition, 
above a deep ditch ; and p()ss(‘s.ses, moreover, a castle or 
citailel. It rompri.ses tlie usual apnrnd.ages of a pro- 
vim ial cap., .a seminary, t ibunal, and theatre ; and adds 
tt) these a large manufactory of tobacco, the produce of 
as siiiifl', i.s liighly esteemed throughout the king- 
dom. 'J'liu pi inripal gate of entrance to l.eeee is very 
ni igniticent, though in a strange overlomled style of ar- 
chitecture. 'riu! facility with whicli the stone of the 
country is wrought*, 1ms proved of great advant.age to 
the architectural emliolHshmeiits of l.ecce ; but it has 
abo afforded a fatal facility of propagating tlio extrava- 
gant ami almost incredibly liad taste exemplified in every 
Juiiuing of consequence. 'I'hJ'ir m.-igiiitude alone is im- 
posing to the sjiectator, while their iunumer.ahlc absurdi- 
' * him. Among these edifices the churches arc 

the r" exhibit all the grofe.stjue barbarity of 

ini 'Without any of Its spiry lightness ; and their 

‘‘Ceorations, though l)y no meabs in the same 
inlm’ likely to make up for tbe.s(! defects. The 

mtr T' eaUtedral, dedicated to St. Oioiuio, the 
ini li'i ,v . ‘ ‘4 ’ ** sinaple and unoffending. A few 

its indifferent paintings, constitute 

'vood ceiling is of brown carved 

aiiant’..,! t ^ though perhaps not strictly 

In t^he public worship, a handsome effect, 

from Brfiwncr u an antique column brought 

s:ont Hn,t « ' the statue of the Drotecluig 

^doriiod hv- fountain without water, 
‘■'“’KOE of equestrian statue of one of the sove- 

^4 cirenS’®*- ^ of Becce are mostly In 

polished m-f, renowned for their courteous 

manners. The climate is oppressively hot 

y t» of * fin. white, M soft wh«i taken 

lorin the slfghLit “ n^ldwl Ilk. wwt, wnd will r«;elT. 
’^Jl'natnluK of ‘I'* chisel lmpr«M it with » yet, by 

‘^0.7^ * propi 


during the summer, and the porous quality of the ma- 
terial of which the town is built is supposed to absorb 
the damp in the morning, only to emit it again at sunset, 
to the great prejudice of the health of the natives. The 
common di.sorder of the country, to which strangers are 
more particularly subject, is an intense catarrh, known 
by tlie name of costipo, wlilch is frequently attended by 
seriou.s fever, and often turns to internal infiammation.” 

( Craven's T(>a»* lyc., p. 134— 137. ) Tlhe surrounding dl.str. 
is one of greatTcrtility ; but bears all the marks of bad 
government, and h.iekward cultivation. It supplies, 
however, silk, wool, llax, cotton, oil, wine, Ac., of good 
quality, in whicli tlie city is said to have an active trade. 
Lecce h.is also manufactures of lace, linen tliread, wool- 
len cloth, and cotton and silk fabrics. The centre of tho 
city is somewhat busy, being occupied by the artisans ; 
but the other part.s of tlie town are so very deserted, 
timt ('raven says he has frequently found himself the 
only person walking in one of the most considerable 
streets. The produce of Lecce is mostly exported ftrom 
(Jtraiito, or from San Cat.aido on the Adriatic. 

.Sybaris, or l.upue, on the site of I.ecce, was very an- 
cient. Augustus rcmaincjd in it for some days after hU 
retinal to Italy on hearing of tlie death of Ciesar. In the 
middle age.s it was c.illed Lycinm. It was made the fief 
of an carl soon after the estahlisiunent of the Normans ; 
.ami Tancred, one of its earls, suc'ceeded to the crown of 
Naples in 1189. The novelist Ammirato, and the aiia- 
tomi.st Ihiglivi. were natives of Lecce. (Craven's Naples, 
i. 1.34 — 138.; Swinburne's Two Sicilies, i. 379, 380., ^c.,- 
Craven's Ancient Italy, ii. 307.) 

LECIII.ADE, a market town and par. of England, 
CO. Gloucester, bund. Itriglitwell’s Harrow, at tlie con- 
llueiice of the Lccli with the Isis, 13m. PL Cirencester, 
and fiH m. W. by N. London. Area of par., 3,080 acres. 
Pop., in 1831 . 1 ,‘214. Tlie town consists chiefly of a single, 
long, wide, and well built street ; and the river (which is 
navigable up to this place, a distance, by water, ofl4fi*m. 
from London,) is crossed by a good stone bridge. The 
I'liurcli, a liandsome stone’ structure, built in the reign 
of IliMiry V 11., has a tower and spire at its W. end. 
Tliere are also places of worship for Wesleyan Metiiod- 
ists and Haptists : and two Sunday-scliools. Tho prin- 
cipal importance of Leehladc is derived from its site at 
tlie junction of the riiames navigation witli tho Thames 
and Severn Canal, which makes it the seat of an exten- 
sive transit trade in Imlter, ehecse, corn, malt, &c. ; but 
this will probably suller a material diminution when the 
Circat Western I’lailway is completed. Markets on Tues- 
day ; fairs, Aug. r>. and 12. and Sept. 9., for cattle and 
cliee.se. 

LECTOUKE (an. Laclora, and Civilas Lactora- 
tensis), a town of Franco, dcp. Gers, cap. arrond., on tho 
summit of a steep isolated rock, 19 m. N. Audi. Pop. 
in I8.3G (e.x com.), 3,‘2()2. It was formerly surrounds 
with a triple range of strong w alls, the remains of which 
still exist. It is traversed by a wide, regularly built, and 
clean street, at one end of wliicb is an hospital occupying 
the site of an ancient castle, and at the other a handsome 
Gothic church, built by the English. Nearly all the 
other streets are/o;7 Iriste el fort irrigulitre. Near tho 
above eliurch is the old (‘piscopal palace, now the town- 
liall, sub-prefecture, and court ot primary juii.sdiction. 
In the town-hall are portraits of Jilarshal Lannes, Due 
do M(mt«‘hello, and otlicr distingui.shed individuals, 
natives of tlie town ; a marble statue of the marshal is 
also erected on the public, esplanade. Lcctouro has 
manufactures of serge and coarse woollen cloths, and a 
ctm.siderable trade in cattle, wines, brandy, and agricul- 
tural produce, 

la ctoure,# though not mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, li.as several Homan antiquities ; tho chief is 
a votive altar, in good preservation, which date.s from 
the time of Gratiaii. At tlie foot of tiie hill on w liich the 
town is biiilt is a fountain of excellent water ; its modern 
iinnie is Ifvndelia, derived, as is said, from its ancient 
name. Vans Deluc ; having been consecrated to Diana, 
wlio had a temple in the vicinity. 

* Lcctoure belonged, for a lengthened period, to the 
counts of Arinagiiae. The last of that family having 
been besieged in it in 1473, by the troops of Louis XL, 
cominandeu by tlie (Cardinal of Alby, surrendered on 
terms which tho cardinal offered and swore to observe. 
No sooner, liowever, liad the blood-thirsty perfidious 
ecclesiastic got the count into his power, than he ordered 
him to lie assassinated, and gave up the town to military 
execution. ( JAArt dc verified les Dates, part ii. tom. ix. 
320. Hvo. ed. ; Ifugo, art. Gers, S(c, ) 

I,EDUUUY, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Hereford, bund. Hadlow, near the Leden, a trib. of the 
Severn, 13 m. E. Hereford, 14m. S.W. Worcester, and 
10ft m. W.N. W. London. Area of par., 8,630 acres. Pop., 
in 1831, 3,8ft2. The town, situated on the slope of a hill 
at the K. angle of the co., at the extremity of tne Malvern 
hills, comprises two principal intei-sectmg streets, with 
others of inferior character. Many of the houses ara 
handsome, and built of stone quarried in the neighbour- 
T . o 
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hood. The church, whkh is of Norman architecture, 
with more recent Hlteratiuns and aihlilions, comprises a 
nave, aisles, and chancel, with a chapel ; and the tower, 
which is detac!)ed from the rest of the building. Is sur- 
mounted by .a fine spire fid W. high ; the living is a vicar- 
age, In privatt? patronage. There arc*, also, fdaces of 
worshin for Indepeuilents, Ibiptists, and S\’eslcyan 
Methociists, with wcll-attondtNi Sunday schools attached , 
to each; a national school for both sexes, partly sup- ! 
ported by tl>e pro, luce of two or thri'e old charities ; ] 
and a school <'t' industry for girls. The free school, i 
founded in the Ifith century, fornu'i ly liad tlm reputation 
of being a goml chi'-sical school ; but the endowment Is ! 
very trifling, and the lnf.rrn<'tlon is now' l onfiued to read- 
ing, writing, and arithm: tic. St. ratheri')e’s Ijospital, 
for poor men .and women, fonnde«I by Hugh Kolyot, 
bishop of Hereford, iit l‘2a2, cotnpris<‘S a ma.ster, chap- 
lain, 7 brethren, and 3 sisters, eacli of wliom, in addition 
to a comfortable ciwtdiiug and some yearly aliowauces, 
receives a stipend of fijr. a week. I'he iiospital, lately re- 
built, is a ban Isome structure, with two wings, ainl a 
chapel and hall In the ceiPre; and it is j)roposed, as 
the estates are Increasing in value, to raise the num- 
ber of inmates to '24. The par. i.s umisually rich in 
money charities, distributed chU (ly by the clergy and 
churchwardens. (See C/uir. Cof/io/. 3d Hi-p. p. 2.) ’ I.ed- 
bury was celebrated during the reigns of Klir-abetii and 
James I. for its exten.sive inanufactureK of broad cloth 
and silk ; but they are now quite extinct. Malting, 
tanning, and the weaving of sacking, employ a consitier • 
able number of han l.s ; but tlie present impor tance of 
tire town is derive«i from it*, being tire cirief market of .i 
district producing large quautities of hops, cyrler, and 
perry. Stone arrd rnaiiile are qtrartled in the trtighbour- 
hootl, and the latter is sent to varimts parts for (diiirini'V- 
pieces, slalrs, i)tc. T'lie e(»nveyatice of heavy goods is 
nirrch facilitatrni by the Hereford and (iloucester canal, 
which passes close to the town, .^rrrong the country 
seats in the vicinity »d' Ledbury, the largest and firr<‘.st Is 
Eastnor Castle, erected hr tire late Lord .Somois. Mar- 
kets on Tuesday ; first Sl-mday alter Feb, I., Monday 
before Easter, and May 1*2. ; June 22. ; first 'I'uesday in , 
Aug., Oct. 2., and Monday before Uec. 21., for cattle, 
cheese, hops, -S:c. I 

Ledbury was anciently a pari, bor., and in the reign of 
Edward 1. twice returned meins, to tire 11. of C. ; but tire 


200 ft. broad, enclosing an open area, and having about 
: 1,800 stands. The White-cloth Hull, for the sale of un- 
dyed goods, on tire plan of the former, w'as erected in 
1775 ; it has about 1,200 stands. A third building of tire 
I same description, in Albion Street, but smaller, in- 
tended to .icc<i:nmodatc traders not licensed to sell itr 
the other balls, has bf'cn bmg abandoned. Close to tire 
Mixed-cloth Hall, is a handsome edifice, called the 
“ Commercial Buildings,” which would do credit to 
the metropoli.s, appropri.ated chiefly to news and con- 
cert rooms, hut partly also to tratfing purposes. 'I'he 
court- irouse, in wlrich' the petty and quarter sessions of 
tin* bor. and the Michaelmas sessions of the W. riding 
are held, is a well-at fatiged huildiirg for police piir- 
pose.s ; hilt the gaol attacired to it is too small for flu; 
wants of the town .and borough. The corn exchange 
fa<‘i*s Biiggate : its fr ont Is of the Ionic order, and has a 
nr. he in the centi'e, with a .statue of Queen Anne. The 
cenfr.al market, erected at an expense of 35, (KK)/., is large, 
harnLoiiie, and commodious : there are also two other 
mar kets. The cavalry barracks, erected In 1820, on tin* 
N. side of the town, are well built ami very extensive, oe- 
ciipying, with the parade grounds, nearly 12 acres. 'I'he 
wor khouse is not of a size corr esponding with the wants 
of so large a parish, but it Is well conducted by a hoard of 
20 over.seers. The cost of maintaining the poor of the 
town amounted in 1^30 to 23,H707., the expenditure (or 
th*! entire irarisii in tlie same year being 32, lOfi/. The 
hall of the rhilosophical and Literary Society, a theatre 
on the S. side of the town, and tw o commodious hath cs- 
ta’di.shuient.s, are tin* only other public biiihlings besidt s 
the chunhes : of the latter, many are handsome. Tht* par. 
church, now in ctrurso of being rebuilt, on the site of 
an old Hothic edifice, is in the perpendir-ular English 
styh*, and from its appearance promises to be one of tli<* 
largest ami handsomest churches in England: the liring 
is a vicarage, worth 1,2(K>/. a year, and Iraving the pi- 
tronage of nine ecclesiastical benefices. There arefi other 
churches within the town, and 32 places of worship for 
riisseiiters, of which fi belong to We.sl. Methodists, 7 to 
soceders fioin 'dethodism, 7 to Indepemlents, 2 to L’liita- 
rrans, 2 to Baptists, and 2 to K. Catholics, one of the killer 
being 8n elegant building, witlr a s|>ire 150 ft. high. An 
Independent rhapr*!, recently erected In the E. Parade, 
at a (ost of 12,000/., has a handsome Doric irottiro, 
and is the finest Grecian edifice in town. Each unt- 


prlvilege was not preserved. 

LEEDS, a pari, and inun. bor, par., and celebrated 
rDannfacturing town of England, being the great centre 
of the woollen cloth trade, co. York, \V. riding, loc.illy 
situated in wap. Sky rack, on both side.s the navigable 
river Aire, 23 m. W.S.VS’. York, 29m. .S. Siiellield, and 
170 111 . N. by W. London ; lat. 5,3*^ 47' 30" N., and Imrg. 
10 32' W. Area of par. and of pari, and nmn. luir. (which 
are ail co-extensive), 21,450 acres : pop. of part. bor. in 
18.31, 123,393 ; pop. of town, at same period, 7l,W2, 

We tubja4n an account of the area, pop., Ac. of the 
different partjs of the bor., drawn up Irom the census of 
J8H and other official returns: — 
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The principal and best part of Leeds stands on the 
slope of a hill N. of the Aire, and the buildings cover a 
space of about l,k‘00ar-re.s. The town, speaking gencra’ly, 
is irieguiarly built, with narr<>w and crooked streets; but 
the centre and W. end comprise several handsome streets 
lined with fine houses, Briggate, in the centre of the 
town, it the largest, and is as wide as Oxford Street, 
London. Three stone bridges, and two of cast iron, on 
the bow and string principle, cross the river Aire, on j 
the S. side of which arc the extensive suburbs of Hoi- | 
l>;ck and Hunslet, containing sotm; large factories, i 
The town i.s well paved, flagged, and ligiited w ith gas. : 
Hitherto the sujrply of water has been rather deficient; 
but extensive works are now (1840) on the point of 
being complet.-d, by which an abundant supply of excel- ! 
lent water will be conveyed into the town from the 
Harewood hills, H or 6 m. distant, at an estimated ex- { 
[>ense of about iK),ooo/. Among the public buildings, I 
the cloth-hall* desr rve particular notice: the .Mixed- ' 
doth Hall, at th'* comer of 'Wr'elllrf.rton Street, built ' 
In 1758, is a quadrangular building, 3«U ft. long, and ' 


I towiiship likewise has it.* episcopal chapel, and one 
or more places of worship for dl.>i8**utor8. A spacious 
I cemetery, on Woodhousc Moor, occupying 10 acres ol 
' ground, w'a* opened in 1835, for tire use of persons of all 
religion.* denominations : tn the centre is a chapel, be- 
neath which are large vaults. The Sunday schools give 
religious instruction to alrout 1I,4<X) children, 4,000 of 
[ whom are connected with the church, and the rest witii 
th't various dc*nominatlons of dissenters. The establi.slr- 
j ments for general education comfrrise, I. A well endowed 
; grammar-school, foundiHl In L5.Vi, which gives free in* 

^ struction In classic* and tin* elements of mathornaticR to 
j the son.* of all residents in Li-ed.*, and enjoys tire repiira- 
' tion of bmng ably and sueceh,sfuny cnmlueted. 2. A n i- 
tionul school, attended by upwards of 400 children. 3. An 
extr<*mely well c<»nducted Lancastrian school, est.drli.Rhid 
In isiLaiid giving instruction to .50n boys. 4. A model 
: infant school, where a considerable number of persons 
have been tralirerl for tire teaching of infant, schools, ami 
where about 120 children receive regular insiructioii. 
5, Marshall'* schools, comtrrislug a boys’, girls’, and in- 
I fants’ school. Several otner scliools are siipfrorterl by 
the W esleyan*, or by voluntary subscription. St. Jobn’s 
[ Chjirity, muiided in 1705, has for Its object the traiii- 
Ing of girls to become household servants: its rnrorne 
is about .500/ a year, and the management is vested 
i In a committee of Hubscribers. The chief socierics 
for the promotion of literature and science are tlic 
j Pliilo.sophic il and I,iterary Swiety, which has a hand- 
j some hall and library in Park Kow, the Literary Io.hII- 
tution, having an extensive library, and the Mechaim's 
; Institute, which ha;^ a hall in S, Parade. Lecd* | 

' a school of medicine, a society for the promotion or 
fine arts, and five subscription libraries. The charitao 
Institutions comprise, besides ti»o schools already 
tioried, an infirmary, founded In 1767, 
subscriptions, amounting to 2,500/. annually, ft”**,/* ^ A," 
modating 1.50 in-patients: a fever hospital, *'ft'*’’" 

“ House of Recovery a lying-in ho^ltal, an J’y*' . 
ear Infirmary, and a public dispensary. There are ‘/ft® . . 
several endowed charities for the aged poor, ana o 
benevolent* institutions, the gross revenues of wmn • 
ce^ 4,000/. a year. Party politics run Ifhich, 

Leeds. It has weekly newspaper! ; one of 
the “ Leeds Mercury,” is one of the ablest and 
widely circulated of the provlneial papers. an a 

Leeds owes its great and long-continued emine ^ 
manufacturing tow n, (wrtly to its a^iranUgeous » jj 
and partly to the industry and Ingenuitv of Its j 
• tands in a fertilcfconntry , interacted with rivers, • 
seising rich and all but fnekhauitiblo 
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natural facilities nffordeti by its position for prbciiring raw 
tnalerials, and for dispohinj' of Us manufactured prodiuu!, 
have been vastly extended by artificial means. On the 
one hand, it communicates with the Humber, and, con- 
sequently, with the (Icrman f)cean, by means of the 
Aire and Calder Navigation, which allov.’s vessels of 120 
tons to come up to the town ; and on tiie other hand, 
it communicates witii tite Mersey and Liverpool by 
the Leeds and Liverpcjol Canal. Railways have recently, 
also, beeir opcimd to York, Hull, and liy Derby to Lon- 
<lon, and a new line is just cojnploted between Lce«ls ami 
Maiicliester. The weekly receipts of tlie N. Midland 
Railway, which connects Leeds with York and Derby, 
average about 3,. '■»()()/,, and those of the I-eeds and Selby 
Pailvv^ay (which lias been leased to the York and North 
Midland Railway) are estimated at GOO/. The staple 
niauufacture is the weaving of w;ooll7*n cloths ; but the 
spinning of flax and worsted is also an iniportaiu braneli of 
iuduslry, as will be seen from the following official return 
of the factories in operation within tlie bor. in 1839: — 
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Tlie woollen manufacture of Leiids and its neighbour- 
liood is carried on in two ways — on the domeslie system, 
•au'i by means of factories. Aeeording t«> the former 
plan, the business is comlm tvrd by a nmntier of small 
masters, generally possessed of very limited capitals, 
who have in their houses from two to four looms, and 
employ, besides tlnniiselves ami tlieir families, from three 
to seven journeymen. Lormerlv, they used to carry tlie 
wool hy iiand-ralionr through ail the stages of its manu- 
fartnre, till it was made into undressed cloth ; hut for 
several \ears jiast they liave availml tliemseives, in tlie 
iK'i torniaiu'e of vaiions iiroeesses, of liie public mills that 
have been erv cted, mostly on ajoint-stoek prinei^de, in all 
the viilagv's witliin tlie district where tliis system prevails. 
By this means, the dvnnestie elolhs are nrodnced as good 
and cheap as those made in factories. '1 ne wages of hand, 
loom weavers in and aliout Leeds varied (in IBID) from l2v< 
to IH.V. a week. Tiie factory system owes its existem t 
to the improvements of machinery subsequent to 1790; 
and, ihougli strongly opposed by the viuinestic clothiers, 
has greatly improved the manufacture, and raised Leeds 
to its present eminence as a mart for superfine broad 
clotlis. The master manufacturers, who necessarily 
either possess or have the command of large capitals, 
employ a greater or less number of workmen, in one or 
mori* large factories, undiw llicir own inspection, or tliat 
oftheir .superintendents. In these factories the whole pro- 
ec ssos are carried forward, IVom the breaking of the wool 
to tin; finisiiing of the clotii for the consumer. Power- 
looms, however, have hitherto been but little employed in 
the w eaving of fine cloths, not L lth part of those produced 
being now ( 1840) woven hy their agency. The woollen fa- 
brics manufactured at I 'Cds comprise broad cloths, ladies’ 
cloths, kerseys, swansdowiis, and beavers. The gvmds 
sold to the merchants in a rough or un<lre.ssed state are 
finished in dyeiiouses and dressing-shops, w hlch of them- 
selves give employmeqt to upwards of .3,fK)0 persons. 
Tlie sale of cloths is partly effected in the diflerentcloth- 
halhs on the mornings of Tuesday and Saturday, between 
II and l'.^; but of late years, or since the mamifacturers 
began wlmllv to finish their goods, tlie cloth halls liave 
h)s>t a good deal of their importance, and a full half of 
the bminess that used to be entirely carried on in tliem 
is now transacted in private eonntiiig-lumses. Shaloons, 
Stulls, and camlets, are made to some extent ; and iin- 
niense (jnantities of unfinished stuffs are brought here to 
be hinshed from Bradford and Halifax. .Some of the 
nax-niills are superb establishments ; large quantities 
inr are sent to Barnsley to be manufactured 

nt I V large quantities are also sent to Ireland 
m h ranee: canva.ss, sacking, and linens, are also made 
extent in the town. The wages of linen weavers 
“fb about 700) have been gradually falling 
I years, and are tiow from 7^ to 1.1 per 

1 l^*-^*^* owing, it is s.ild, to the 

Scot../” ^'■‘sh weavers, and the keen competition of the 
rior The present average wages 

seldom tl nett, wlien in full wcfk, which is 


iianddoom co 


The weavers are cliaracterisetl by 


8tpa<i„ rr"* bummissioners as Intelligent, sober, and 
inaclniu.P*!' p’^tremc poverty. The manufaetun' of 
are ® number of hands ; and there 

houses extensive chemical works, large glass- 

cxportatF,?,!^^*^ goods almost exclusively for 

wliicli im,!!:. tobacco -mi I Is, and so.»p-work.s, 

k'catest 770.‘.)GH lbs. hard soap. The 

Ibvvu umnufacturlng operations of the 

c-irried on by means of steam-engines, of which 


between .300 and 400 are at work within the par, A branch 
of the Bank of h'nghmd Is esfalilislied at Leeils, and tliere 
are live joint stock hanking companies, besides two pri- 
vate banking establishmcnis, and a savings’ bank, with a 
large number of depositors. 

I.eed8 was first incorporated as amnn. bor. in the reign 
of Charles L, and received its charter in the 13th ol Charle s 

H. Under the Mnnieipal Ileform Act, it is divided into 12 
wards, and the government is ve.sted in a recorder, nutyor, 
15 aldermen, and 4S ciiuncilloi s : eorp. revenue, hi 1839, 
13,G23/. K<*eently, a body of police has been organised, 
.similar to that of the metiopolis. Notwithstanding its 
importance, as the first clothing town of the British em- 
pire, l.ecds wa.s not represented in iiai liameut till Ib32, 
when the Reform Act conferred on It the important pri- 
vilege of sending 2 moms, to tlie H. of C. Reg. electors, 
in lK.39-40, G,182. Markigs on Tuesday and Saturday ; 
cattle fairs on alternate W ednesdays ; and lor horses and 
hardware, July 10, II., Oct. 8., and Nov. 9. 

Leeds is mentioned by Bede, and in the Domesday 
survey. Leland, early in the IGth century, describes 
it as a market town, subsisting chiefly by clothing, rea- 
sonably well built, and as large as Bradford, but consi- 
derably loss than Wakefield. The clothing trade had 
been introduced about GO years before Leland’s time, and 
the town ha& since gradually risen, by the persevering in- 
dustry of its iuhabs., till it lias become the third manu- 
facturing town of the first manufacturing nation of tlie 
world. (Haines's Gazetteer ((J' Yorkshire ; ^arsons' An- 
nals of Leeds, passim ; Pari. Rep. ; and valuable Priv. 
Inform.) 

LKF.K, a manufacturing, market-town, and par. of 
Kiiglaiid, co. Stafford, liuiid. Totinonslow, on the Chur- 
net, a tributary of the Trent, 12 m. S. Macclesfield, and 
134 m. N.hy vV. London. Area of par. (comprising 10 
towiisliips), 34,370 acre.s. Pop., in 1831, 10,780. I’op. of 
Leek-and-Lowe township, 0,374. It is situated in the 
monnlainons part of the co. called the Moorlands, on the 
road lx tween London and Mancliester, and consists of a 
principal street lined with some good modern houses, 
and crossed by several narrow and irregular avenues. 
'Ihe chuicii is an old Gutliic structure, with a square 
tower : in tiie churchyard are the remains of a Danish 
cross, 10 ft. high : the living is a vicarage in tlie gift of 
r.arl Mansfield. 'I'liere are places of worsliip for Inde- 
pendents, W’esleyan and New-connexion Methodists, 
and the Society of Friends. Kxcopt a small endowed 
.school tlierc is ni) public day-scliooi, and nearly all the 
instruction which tiie children leceive is given in the 
Sunday-schools attached to the different places of wor- 
ship. In the W esleyan school there are upwards of 

I, 000 children. A mechanics’ institute confers import- 
ant benefits on the manufacturing population. An alms- 
house for 8 widows, and some otlier charities, liave 
endowments amounting to ISO/, a year. (Char. Cum, 
Reporis. ) 

Ia!ek has long been the seat of a manufacture of broad 
silks and plain rib.uids, many of the latter being woven liy 
power-looms, of which thme are about 100 in the town. 

1 liere are about i50 broad- looms and 180 engine-looms ; 
but only half the former and one-third the latter were 
at work in .Jaii. 1x39. About 30 of the hroad looms 
have jacquard machinery attacluKl. The riband-looms 
are chiefly employed in making plain black sarsnets ; 
galloons and ferrets are made exclusively by power- 
looms. The silk-mills, of w hich there were 7 in 1838, 
employing VH4 hands, embrace not only the weaving of 
ribands by power-looms, but the throwing and spinning 
of silk, and its twisting into sewing-silk, braid, txc. 
The hand- loom weaiers are chiefly employed oil 
checked %r figured silk neckerchiefs, and a few gros- 
tK* nanlcs and figured gown.picce.s, tlie best black 
ribaiuU, and silk serges of superior quality. 'I'hese 
goods are prepared eh elly for the London market ; but 
the sew iiig-silks, twist, and riliands, are mostly for 
« X|iiq(alioii. I he hand-loom work i;. given out warped 
and wound to undertakers, wlio pussesh a varying num- 
ber of looms, and employ journeymen and apprentices, 
to the former of whom they pay the warehouse price, 

I after deducting for loom-rent, \c. There aie about 40 
I undoi takers in the bi oad trade, .and they appear to bo 
.superior both in habits and condition to the same 
class ill most other places, many of them nossessing 
convenient and substantial dwelling-houses, the higliest 
stories of which are u>ed as workshops. The journey- 
uieu are an inferior class, living in bi. cottages ; bu» 
thougb their houses be ixxir and mean, they are clean 
as are al.so the persons and dress of the weavers and 
their families : the wives are commonly pieeers and 
donhlors. or overlookers in the factories, or else, if at 
lionie, wind silk ; the children easily get employment 
in the factories at wages varying from Is. to 2s. Gd. a 
week. The weekly earnings of the broad-loom weavers 
vary from 7s. Gd. to Ds. nett, i’he weekly nett wages of 
the power-loom weavers average 16s., and the women 
wurkiug in the mills urually earn from Is. to 5**. 5V. 
From those rates there has been little variation ; and the 
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trade of Leek generally appears to be of a steadier cha- 
racter than that of other towns engaged in the same 
manufacture. The cotton trade, which has extended 
Itself thither ftrom I^ancashirc, is not extensive; one 
small mill employs 60 hands. Coal is procured from the 
neighbouring Blue hills, in quantities amply sufficient for 
the wants both of the manufacturers aiul the pop. gene- 
rally. {Hand-loom H eavers’ Report , part iv. p. S-**!.) 

L€*ek is one of the polling places for the N. division of 
Staffordshire. Courts leet and b;jron are held annually 
by the lord of the manor (Karl Mansfield), who elects a 
constable for the civil government of the town. Markets 
on Wednesday: fairs for cattle and pedlary, Feb. 7., 
Easter- Wednesday, May IS., Whit-Wednesday, July 3. 
and 28., Oct. 10., and Nov. 13. 

LKKUWAUDKN. a town of Holland, prov. Fries- 
land, of which it is the cap., on the Ke, .'il m. W. Oro- 
ningen, lat. 53^^12' 14" N., long. 5'-‘47*33" E. Pop. 
about 17,000. It is surrounded by an earth rampart and 
ditch, and Intersected by numerous canals, the banks of 
whlcli, like the ramparts, are planted with trees. It is 
well built ; its streets are witle and regular ; and it ha.s 
several handsome public edifices, including the j)alace of 
the Prince of Orange, the towji-hjill, arsenal, exchange, 
and house of correction. It has twelve churehes, in one 
of which the princes of Orange are l)uried, a .synagogue, 
a Liitin scliool, a brancli of the Society of Public Good, 
a priming establislunent, and considerable manufac- 
tures of Unen fabrics, paper. Friesland-green, \-o., and 
a large general trade. It is tlio seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, and fiie resi<lence of 
a provincial commandant, a military governor, a pro- 
vincial head of police, and a receiver of taxes for the 
prov. It sends 4 meins, to the provincial assembly. {De j 
Cloct, SfC.) ! 

LE(JHORN (Ital. T.ivorno, Fr. Livaurnr), a city and 
sea-port, b<‘ing the principal emporium of Italy, in tlie ' 
grand ducliy of Tuscany, prov. Pis.a, on the Mcditer- ; 
ranean, <12 m. W. S.W. Florence, l it. 4.? ’ 33' .V' N., long. I 
]'»" 16' la" E. Pop., with its suburh.s, in 1^36, 76.3‘;7 ; of ' 
whom, alxnit o.fXX) arc suppost <i to be Jews and Greeks. ' 
and 3,(K)0 other foreigners. It is of a sipiare form, and 


grsenal, the duomo or cathedral, a Gothic building, de. 
signed by Vasari, six other par. churches, two Greek 
churches, chapels belonging to thePInglish factory.and tho 
Dutch and German Protestants, an Armenian, and a Ma- 
ronite- Arab church, a synagogue, tho largest and finest in 
Europe after that of Amsterdam, a mosque, 3 hospitals, 
the female charity school of St. Peter and St. Paub tho 
theatre, and the public baths. Leghorn has also a cU 
i tadcl, an old castle, constructed in 1593 by Ferdinand I., 
j 2 lazarets, besidifs that before mentioned, 2 monti-di- 
' vietdf a workhouse, a house of refuge, a savings’ bank, a 
j large public school, established 1746, and which has 
j about 3,50 pupils, schools of navigation and artillery, 

! architecture, paintjng, mutual instruction, &c., and an 
j academy of sciences, letters, and arts, with a library of 
6,000 vois. open to the public. The city possesses few 
works of art, except a fine marble statue of the grand 
duke Ferdinand I., supported by four kneeling figures in 
bronze: it stands on the quay of the inner harbour, 
and is said to have been executed by John of Bologna. 
In the cemeteries beyond the walls, however, are some 
goiMl specimens of sculpture. .The English burial- 
ground, or Campo Irifrlese, contains tiie remains of Smol- 
lett, and of several other distinguished Englishmen. 

From being in a marshy situ.'ition, Leghorn is not qiiife 
I salubrious, though during the reign of the present grand 
. duke, great improvements in draining, Ac,, have been 
I ellected, by which the public health has bccn’nmch bc- 
' nefited. 'riierc arc no good wells in tiie city ; and water 
is brought by an aqueduct from Colognole, 12 m. dis- 
tant ; one of the most remarkable monuments in tlie 
town i.s tiie Cisterna, belonging to this aqueduct, 
wlieiice wat«*r is distributed through the town. 

L<‘ghorn has a considerable coral fi.shery ; but tlic 
greater portion of its inhab. arc engaged in manufactun s 
and commerce: it produces woollen caps, straw hats, 
gl.iss, paper, soap, starch, cream of tartar, Ac. ; ami it 
ha.s numerous coral and alabaster factories ; and rope 
walks, building docks for merchant vessels, tanneries, 
Ac. It was made a free port by (’osmo I., .'iboiit the 
middle of tho 16th century ; and tiie coinj^arative security 
and freedom whicii foreigiuTS have long enjoyed in 'I'ns- 


about 2^m. in circ., surroiiudi'd with new walls, and ' eany, still more than its advantageous .situation, liavc 
entered by five gates. It is a neat, clean, and well-built rendered liOghorn one of the first commercial cities of 
city, and its general air of atiirnation, activity, and busi- Italy. Its exports arc siinil.ir to tliose from the other 
ness, is singularly opposed to the listless idleness of the Italian ports, consisting principallv of raw atid manufiK'- 
inland towns of Italy. Its street-i arc in gener.il wide ■ turc«l silks, straw hats, straw platting, ami straw for 
and well paved, especially tliat which runs in a direct platting, all excellent; oil, fruits, wim^s, wool, Iniracic 
line from the gate of Pisa to tlic iiarbotir, enlarging near ; acid (recently bt'comc a .very iinnortant article), rags, 
its centre into a spacious square. 'I’lie N. part of the ; cliecsc*, marble, argol, paper, anchovies, coral, manna, 
city, called Venezia Kuva, is intersected by canals, and I hemp, lamb-skins, timbc'r, with wheat and other species 
comprises niitnerous wharfs, warehouses, and other of corn from the Black Sea, Egypt, and Barbary ; cotton 
buildings adapted to commerce. r,eg|,orn has an outer i from Egypt, brimstone from Sicily, Ac. The export at 
and inner harbour, and a gcxid road.stead. 'Fhe outer ’ second hand of protluce from tiie Euxinc and the Levant 
harboiH’ is (irotected by a fine mole, built by Cosmo IL, ’ bav, however, ratlier declined of late years ; the English, 
which runs N. N.\V. upward.s of | in. into the sea. 'I'hc I Americans, and other nations, now generally importing 
port i.s apt to l>ecomcencninbered witii mud, and the water , such ^*roduce direct from Odes.sa, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
within is rather shallow, varying from H ft. in the inner ' Ac. 'I'he imports comprise most sorts of commodities, 
iKuin to 18 or 19 ft. at the end of the mole. Tiie outer ' with the exception of some of tliose produceti in Italy, as 
harbour is, tlierof<»re, unfit for ship.s of more tlian ' sugar, coflee, and all sorts of colonial produce ; raw cotton, 
400 tons ; and the inner harbour, called the Darsma dei' cotton and woollen stuffs, colt«)n twist, and other inanu- 
navicelli, is only used for repairing ships, and for the j fiictured goods; salted fish, indigo, and other dye-stuffs, 
receptiorl of galleys and other small craft. A lighthouse, | rice, hardware, earthenware, and metals ; hides, Ac. 
the jantem of which is above tho sea, is built on a. j .Ships, with corn on board, may unload within the limits 

rock a little .S.W, from the iimic. The roadst»-ail lies j of the lazaretto, witliout being detained to jM*rforni qin- 
W. N.W. from the harbour, between it and the Melora ! rantine. a circumstance which lias contributed to make 
bank. The hitter is a sand, 4 m. in length by 2 in breadth, j Leghorn one of the principal depots for the wheat of tlic 
lying N. and 8. abiiiit 4 m. from sliore. It has mostly i Blaek Sea. 

from 3 to 4 fathoms water over it ; hut towards its S. 1 Tiie old complicated system of currency has been 
extremity on some rocky points which projer t above the ! abolishcil, and accounts are now kept in new lire, wliiGi 
water, the Melora tower has bf-*en constructed Ip serve as ! arc in all respects ecjual to French francs. Accounts 
a sea.mark. During .S. winds there is .sometimes a heavy j may be converted from old into new lire at the rate ol 
tea in the roads ; but tin; holding ground i.s goml, and Gold to .■> new lire. 


with sufficient anchors arid cables, and ordinary pre- 
caution, there is no danger. The lazaretto, said to be 


We regret that there are no detailed statements of tho 
xport trade of Ia*ghorn ; but it is believed to amount m 


one of the l>est in Europe, lies on a little island jo the j all to from 1,60<),000/. to 2,000,(X)0/. a year. We subjoin 
S., about 1 m. from the tower. an account of the quantities of some of the principal arti- 

The public and private buildings of Leghorn do not [ cles of foreign prrxiuce imported into I.eghorn during 
require any very particular notice. They are gener.ally i e.ich of the six years ending with 1840, with the stocks on 
wdl adapted to their purposes, without being magnifi- hand on the Ist of January, 1841. 
cent. The chief public edifices are the ducal palace, the 1 
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lb"* ) of I.egborn 1» about equal to tons amount to 112 old lire, or to 3/. 'll*-, “hirh costs 
77 lbs. avoird. The cantara varies from 88 to idoibs.; sides which, she must have a bill Kaiinst 

the rotolo „ .3 ibs. Port ciiarges arc the same on native 7s. 2d. sterling. These, If she clear 7? -he clt^ 

AIM foreign ships. The anchorage dues on a vessel of 300 the ouly charges to which she is sultJcct i but » s 
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out loaded, the bill of health will cost about 9s. sterling, ' estimated at G0,(){)0. Asst'ssed rental, in 183.’^, 7H,7.'’)5/. 
and there is besides a charge of about Sd. for each bill of The town, though irregularly built, has a re.spectablc 
lading. appearance, the streets being clean, and the houses 

Phere are no other port charges whatever, flood water in the principal thoroughfares substantial and neat, 
may be had at about lid. a tun; and be<if, bread, and The main street lotin.s a ])art of the great N. road, 
fi.ci are all reasonably cheap. There arc companies for and is joined near its centre by siwcral other hand- 
tlie in.sinance of ships, though not of lives or hoii.ses. some streets : at the corner of one of these stands the 
Lcgliorn is the residence of consuls from all the prinel- news-room, a Sfjuare building of Ionic architecture, lately 
pal states of Europe. 'Phis part is supposed to be the erected, and forming one of the chief ornaments of the 
aiic. Portus Hercnlis or Labronis ; but it ha.s no remains place ; and in it al.so is the New Hall, built iu 1831, hav- 
of aiiti(puty. In the l.^ith century, it was a mere village ing apartments for concerts, the Mechanies’ Institute, and 
siirruuudeu by swamps, and it owes all its eminence and the Museum of the rhilosophical Society. "I'be paving, 
prosperity to the mnniticence of tlie Medici family, and lighting, and g<‘neral economy are well conducted, and 
llic liberality of the present rulers of Tuscany. {Itcpi tti have bei-n greatly improved witldn the last few years: 
lii'jDinirio Ci’og. D<'na Toscana ; Itaynpoldi Coroi^rtijia ; water is plentifidly snpph''d Iroin pumps and wells. 
i'andcr's Italy, 51 -.''.'i. ; Cot/io/crc. Diet., I'hc public buildings ilcvolcd to civil purposc.s comprise 

Id'diN AGO, a fortilii'd town of Austrian Italy, deleg. the (iuildhall, an old and* unpretc'nding building; the 

of Verona, 2‘2 m. S.K. the city of tiiat nanu'. on the Assemldy.rooms, with a .nlj. iniiig t lieal i e ; 

.Adige, h<'r(‘ crosscsl by a woodt-n bridge, with ‘2 draw- tlie Exebange, a plain structure, iu the m irkct-place ; ihe 
bridges, aitd on the higlt road from Mantu.i 1o I’adua. bor. gaol, too small for the proper classification of tlio 
pop. .'■).7!'b. {Ocsfrrr. Sat. Priri/c.) its .situation is said to prisoners; the co. gaol, a massive strnctnre, enclosing 
1 )<‘ mdicaltliy ; but it h.is several clmrebes, eonvr'uts. and an area of 4 acres, btult in 18‘24 at a cost of 7.5,0(10/. ; and 
1)11 racks ; a powder magaziiu*, a theatre, an hospit.il, a tin* eo. liin.'itic ;»«ylnm, built in 1701. Among the eccle- 
rnyal gyiun.aslum, a manufacture of dyed leather, and siastical e-liiices, .ir,- s parish or district (‘imrehes, and ‘24 
.'.ome trade in corn, rice, and silk, l.cgnago is suppost'd plar'os of wor.ship for dissenters. .St. Nicholas, the olde.st 
to li.ivc been founded towards the latf.«‘r peri«)d of tlie chiuidi, is a structure of Norman architecture, sup- 
Lomhard ifinnarcliy. It was fortified in the Pith een- posed to have been built of tin* materials of the adjoining 
fury; and taken by the hVetich, in 179G, after a 3 day.s’ itoman wall ; it has a sriuare \V. tower between the 
siege. ( Diet, tieoji,, ^T.) n.ive and r hancel. .St. Mary’s, in the Saxon and early 

I.l'.K.'I'.STEH, an inland eo. of T'ngl ind nr.arlyinits r'liglish style, has a lofty tow(?r and steejile. St. Martin’s, 
centre, having N. the cos. of Derby •md .Noiru ». ll.•l|| I'!, the largest church in tlie town, is a cruciform structure, 
l.nu'olu and liutland, S. Northampton atid Warwick, (‘reeled at ditferent jicriods bi'tween the 13th and Kith 
. 111(1 W. St.ifford and Derby, ll is of an oblong form ; centuries, and surmounted by a plain spire. Tlie other 
gre.itcst length, about 48 "m. ; grcate.st hr(*adth, alumt ( liurch«‘s, two of which have bet ii very recently opened, 
‘2H in. Area, 51.5,840 acre15, of w liicl) about 4M).000 aia* are coniniodious. I'he Baptist chapel deserves notice, as 
snppnscd to !)(' arable, im'udow, and pasture. Surfac(‘, being tin.' scene of tlie pastoral labours of Robert Hall, 
varied .ind iincvini ; but except in tlic district of (’iiaru- one of the most able and ploiiueiit divines of his day. 
wood Forest, to tlie S. of Loughborough, the hills do Goimected with the variou.s place's of worship are 24 Sun- 
not att.'iin to .inv ('onsiderable elev.itiou, and are su.s- day si hools, furiiishiiig religious in.struction to nearly 4, OtX) 
ccptilile of tlie higlii st cultivation. 'I'lie soil consists cli’ildrcn ; bc'sidcs which, J national, 2 Lancastrian, and 
jno.'fly of cl.iycy and sandy loams; and in some p.uts, 3 infant schools arc attendeal by about 1,300 scholars, 

c!.li(‘i'i’ally along the Soar, there are veuy rich ami and 2 parochial schools by 220 hoys, who are clothed 

extensive mcaiiows. The pastures are generally t'X* as well as educated. A collegiate school, lately esta- 
ccllcnt ; ami this is much more a grazing titan an agri- blished for memln rs of tlie Church of England, and a 

cnlliiral co. It is fatnou.s for it.s brci'ds of cattle, .sheep, nropric'tary school, open to all religious denoinination.s, 

and horses ; all of w liicli were inuclt improveii through liave ear h aliout lo<) pupils. Tlie Female Asylum clothes, 
tin' skill and long-cnntiimecl exertions of the celebrated maintains, and educates IG girls, between the ages of 13 
Mr. liohert Bakewell, of Dishlcy, in this co. It is, how- and 1(5, and afterwards provides them with situations of 
ever, true, tliat the Dishley breed of long-liormxi cattle, domestic service. Four weekly newspapers are published 
so famous a f^ew years ago, are every where losing in the town. 

ground ; .and that even iti this, tlieir native co., they are I.eicester posses.sos many valu.able charities, some of 
now very gen«!rally sum'rsedmi l)y tlie short-horns, and wliich are in tin* trust of tlie eornoration, others con- 
otln r breeds. 'J'he niio rich cheese called Stilton, is nected witit particular parishes. The grammar-school 
pti.icipally made in this co., in the farms round Melton was founded by Queen Kli/.alxdh in 1.5(54, and endowed 
Mowbray. The la-icester slieep, thougit of differtmt va- witli lambs belonging to tlie dueby of Lancaster, and se- 
ricLies, all yield long combing wool, llorses arc reared v eral subsecjm'iit l>enefae(ions : tlie master's income from 
inconsiderable numbers. Barley is tin? principal corn Hie endow inent aimmnts to 123/. a year; but is to bo ro- 
cro)» ; but wheat and oats are also extensively cultivated. dm <*d to about 43/. .m the dt'cease of llit; present master. 
I’topcrty mostly in large estates : farms of all sizes, and This school i”; now nearly usi'less, being attended by only 
mostly held at will. Average rentof land, in IMIO, ‘27 a. 2.5</. 3 or 4 boys, wherc'as, a few years ago, tltt're were RO'seho- 

iin acre. Coal is wrought at Ashby-de la-Zonoh, and lars, ;i() of whom boarded with the im-mter. Newton’s 
ether placets; and iron and lead, with lime, and slaK's. Charity possesses funds amounting to 75(1/. a janir, and 
are also product.^ of this ..o. Leicester i.s the grand seat supports, eitlier wlmlly or in part, 12 schools iu I.eicestcr 
•'( die manufacture of woollen stockings, caps, mitts, See . ; .and other towns mentioned by the testator. The school 
die bin-'incss being principally carried on ill the towns of at I.eic('.ster is a sub,stanti:d brick building, , near .St. 
Jadroster, Loughborough, and Hirukh y ; but it is also Nicholas’s church, w itlv a bouse adjoining, in which the 
widely diffused throughout the eo. Hats are made at masK'r lives rent-free. He has a salary of 10b/. a year, 
Loughborough and other places ; and this is one of the besides coal and candle, and the use of a large garden, 
principal malting counties. Owing to the openness of 'I’here are KM) boys in the school, sons of poor inhabs. 
tne country, the number of resident gentry, and otlier b. h.iigi.ig to the CNtiiblisbed church, who are clothed as 
I ^commendations, Leicester has been long f.imous as a w.ll .in ln|iimr.d. Trinity Hospital Is an extensive 
tumting CO. Melton-Mowbiay, iu the centre of the e.xtablishmflit, comprising a chapel, and range of apart- 
•portiug dislrl(!t, has accommodations for a vast number ments tor 80 old im*n and women, who r(‘ceive eacn 3^. 
01 horses; and during the season is crowdcul with a week, with other advantages. The revenue of this 
^isiters, foreign as well as domestic. Prim ipal river charity amounted, in 1835, to 830/. Wigston's Hospital is 
^oar ; and the co. is intersected by several canals and a structure of perpendicular architecture in St. Martin’s 
railways. Leicester i.s divided into 6 hundreds and 210 Churcliyard, eiecK'd in 1.521, .and endowed with estates, 
parishes, K .sends 6 mems, to the H. of C., being 4 for the rental of which exceeds .500/. a year, but which, it is 
le CO. and 2 for the city of Leicester. Registered atlinned, if let like the estates of private individuals, 
‘lectors for the co., in 1839-40, 9,033, being 4,179 for the would produce upwards of .5,(i(H)/, a year. Each of the 24 
and 4,8.54 for the S. division of the co. In 1831, inmates lias an ap.irtment and garden, with 4.v, a week, 

I lore were in this co. 40,354 inhabited iiouses, 42,142 and the chaplain or confraler has a stipend of 57/. a 
!' 197,003 inhab., of whom 97,550 were males, year, with a house and garden. It may be worth men- 

tn VAuV Sum paid for the relief of the poor ti.ming that t hillingw'orth, and the learned Dr. Samuel 

ISK Qr I *’‘hD5/. Annual value of real property in Clarke, both fdU*d this situation. Some smaller alms- 
op, ’’**’908/. Profltg of trade and professions in do. houses, loan funds, and bmiuests to a considerable 
V *’ -L amount, assist in relit'ving the distress of the poor of the 

manilt f ® ^***^^‘ «mn. bor., and an*lmportant town and neighbourhood. 

hu Ki England, cap. co. same name, ladccster Is the principal seat of the manufacture of 

h('re h * '”**‘*'**t®* on the E. bank of the Soar (crossed woollen hosiery, including mits and caps, and of Uerlin 
taken .1.'^'^ bridges, one of which is about to be gloves and Lille thread , and is supposed at present (1840) 

site) ‘25 m replaced by one of iron" on the same to have 12,000 frames, and 24,000 individuals engaged in 

and 87 ^^fby. 34 ra. E. by N. Birmingham, these departuumts, exclusive of those engaged in the sub- 

bor /whi'i ’ ^oodon. Area of mun. and pari, ordinate departments of machi’u' making, wool combing, 

»'Kl its lih!* co-extensive, and iucludo the old bor. dyeing, &c, 'Ehere were in the nor., in 1838, according to 
3.960 aero called the Castle-view), the returns of the Factory Iu.xjk tor, 2:i worsted mills, 

iop., in isSij 40,612, and now (1840) employing 1,418 hands, and 3 cotton winding mills. The 

1.. 4 
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business of the former is to produce the yam used by i Leigh occupies a very respectable station among 
the stocking manufacturers. The wages of stocking the cotton manufacturing toans of Lancashire. 'I’lio 
weavers vary from Ss. to lOs., of glove- makers from 12r. , business, whieli was formerly almost coolitied to weaving 
to lIVs., those of wool coralM*rs and dyers from 15s. to 20s., ! fustian.s, now embraces ail the processes and branches <if 


and those of machine raakei^ from 25s. to 32.s. a week. 
Manufacturing operations are greatly facilitated by a 
plentiful supply of coal from tlic Whiiwlcb, Suibson, and 
Derbyshire coal-liekls. A cjukU joining the Trent, a 
raiiway-to Swannington, and tlio rewntiy opened Mid- 
land Counties’ llailway, coniMJCtinc Leicester with the 
London and Birndngham line at Rugby, and with the 
North Midland line at l>erby, furnUh abundant means of 
transport for inanufai tured produce, and have been, and 
no doubt w ill continue to be. of essential service to the 
town. Buildings are rapidly inercrasing in every direction, 
and in the neighbourhood are many elegant vilhus, occu- 

f »led chiefly by manufacturers. The Leicestershire Ibmk- 
ng Co., established in 1820, has its chief ollice in the town. 
Leicester is a bor. by prescription, incorporated by King 
John, and governed till 18^15 by a charter of the 41st 
Kliz. The old corporaticn was a self-eh‘cted, close, and 
Irresponsible bmly ; and was long distinguished by its 
political exclusiveness and intolerance. Tlieinun. othcers 
under the Mon. Reform Act are a recorder, mayor, 14 
aldermen, ami 42comu Illors, the bor, being divided into 
7 wards. Corporat. revenue in l ''’:?!>, 21,060/. ; but of tills 
10,567/. w'as derived from the sale of property; and we 
believe that its ordinary revenue may amount to alM>ut 
or 6,000/. Assizes and ipiarter sessions are held j 
here, and there is a court for the recovery of small debts. ' 
The bor. has sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. since the reign 
of Edward 1. ; the franrhise, till the Reform Act, being 
vested in the freemen (by birth, servitude, or gift), and 
the inhab. paying sc<X and lot. The boundaries of the 


the cotton and mixed goods manufacture ; and, according 
to Mr. Baines, upwards of 8,000 bands were employed, 
in 1834, chiefly in the townships of West Leigh, Til. 
dosley, Atherton, and Bedford, in spinning and weav. 
ing cotton and silk, both by hand and power. In 1H3H, 
there w»Tc in the piuish 19 coiton-mills, and 1 silk- 
mill, emplovlng 2,45S hands : 8 of these mills are situ, 
ated in T ildcsley township, which has also 2 large fac- 
tories for machinery. These branclu’s of industry are 
greatly pruinottsl by the abumlancc of coal and liino ia 
the mdghbourhood, and by the easy canal and railway 
communication with Livyrpool and Manchester. A 
branch of the Duke of Bridgewati'r’s canal unites here 
with the Leeds and Liverpool canal, and tlie Leigh aiol 
Kenvon tram-road couiunds the town with the Liverjiool 
and Manchester railway, the cornmunh ation bvdng con. 
tinued N. by the Bolton and Leigh Railway: the latter, 
7im- length, was constructed at an expense of K'.ooo/. 
per mile. The grass lands of the par. are particularly 
rich, and the dairies round the town yield a cheese hclil 
in deserved estimation. Market on Saturday ; and faii>, 
well attended for cattle, eheese, /vc., April 24. .'irul 
Dec. 7. {Dailies' s Hist, Lancashire, 4to edit. ; Vurl, 
Itep.) 

LKIGllTON-BUZZARD for, more properly, Leigh. 
tail- Beau-desert), a market town ami par. of England, 
CO. Ik'dford, hund. Manshead, on the Ouzel, a trih. of 
the Ouse. 5m. S. by VV\ Woburn, iuid 36m N.N.W. 
London. Area id' par., including five townshifis, H.hhO 
acres. Pop. in 1831,5,194; ditto of town, 3,330. i'lie 


present pari. bor. include, as already stated, l)esidc8 the ' streets are irregularly laid out, ill paved, and not lighted 
old bor., the liberties (which comprise part of the pars, of I with gas; the supply of water is chielly derived from 
St. Mary and St. Margaret, together with the Newarke) j wells. It has a line pentagonal cross in an open area 
and the extra-parochial part, called the Castle-view. • near the market-house, supposeti to have lH?en erocti d 
Regi'itered electors. In 1839 40, 3 6s7, of whom 1,6.50 were ; at the beginning of the 14th century; it consist.^ oftwa 
freemen. Markets on Wedneiday and Saturdivy : horse stories, and is 38 ft. higli. The church, formerlycoU 
and cattle fairs, March, Saturday before and after Eastirr, ’ legiiite, is a large crueiforin (iothic structure, w ith a>. 
May 12, 13, 14 , July 5., and Oct. 10. | tower and steeple rising from the intersection of its navu 

Leicester occupies the site of Ratce, an important and transepts : the living is a vicarage, attaclud to a pre- 


Roman station mentioned in Antonine’s Itinerary. 
Near the Jewry wall five Roman pavcmcnt.s have lately 
b<n*n di.scovered, one of which is remarkable for its 
extent and beauty. Its Saxon ria.iie. Legcocarster, 
is derived from its position on the Soar, anciently 
called the ladre. After the Norman concjiust, a castle 
was built here, which, with the town, was nearly' ; 


bend in Lincoln caihedral. There are place?, of worship 
for Baptists aiid Wesleyan Methodists, and the Society 
of Friends (here a numerous body) have a large ineetiivi 
house. Besides Sunday-, schools, there is a well endowed 
charity-school for the gratuitous instruction of poor cliil. 
dren ; and a large Lancastrian school, for both gcx<*8, 
supported by voluntary contributions. Wilkes’s alms- 


destroyed during the < ivil wars between Henry IL | hou.ses, founded in 1630, have an average yearly income 


and hrs sons; but both were .sMl>se, 4 uently rebuilt by 
the e.irls of Lancaster ; and during tiie reigns of the 
I.,ancastrian princes, the castle was often a royal re- 
sidence, and the seat of pai liameut. l ltiinatcly, Iiow- 
ever, it was pulled down i i the reign of Charles 1. 
During the great civil war, the town w;is sm cessivcly 


of 200/., and furnish lodging and stipend to eight peer 
w idows ; there are several other charitable fouudatlon.s. 
(See Char. Cutnni. \'ith Hep.) Lve-making, formerly a 
c«NisidtTable branch of industry in Leighton-Buzzard, 
has been all but extinguished by the frame-lace trade of 
Nottingham. Straw-plaiting here, as In other towns of 


occupied by the king and the parliamentary troops : the i Bedford.shire, employs many females ; Iwit the principal 
latter, by w.ay of “purifying’’ the large church of .St. ! trade is in corn and timber, the conveyance of winch to 

Martin’s, converted Jt into cavalry b.irracks. In a mea- i the London market is greatly facilitated by the tiraiid 

Jdnetion Canal and the London and Birmingham Hall- 
way, which ha* a station at this place. Markets large 
ainl well attendod, on Tuesday ; fairs for cattle, Iioim'S. 
and grain, on the 2d Tuesday in April, July 20., Oct. ‘24., 
and Nov. 7. One of the largest liorse fairs in the S. ol 


dow near the town are some remains of a monastery of 
Black Canons, foumle.l in 1143, the revenues of whi< h 
amounfed, at Its dissolution, to l,(Ki’2/. Cardinal Wolsey 
expired in this abbey on the 20th Nov. 1.530, having been 
compelled, by sickne.ss, to take refuge here when on his 
way to London, to be tried for high treason. Thestoek- 
Ing-frame was Introduced into Leicester about the close 


argest ] 

England is held on Whit- 'Tuesday. 

LELN.STEK, one of the four large provs. into whan 


of the 17th century, since which .irne it has l>eeu steailily : Ireland is divided, on the E. sido of the island, coin- 
rising in manufacturing imptirtancc. {(har. and Mun. pribitig the co.s. of Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, 
Commission Hrjnrt i I horcsby's Hist, Leicester ; Pri- I King.s k ' ‘ ' 


vate Injormation.) 


— jg.s and Queeufi, I/ongford, Louth, Meath, Vye.-.tini ath, 
: W’icklow, and Wexford. For an account of its extent 


a inanuiaciuring, rnarxei-rown, ann par. oi ; and jiop., h* c anfi\ p. 38. , 

England, CO. Lancaster, hund. W. Derby, 12 m.W. Man- j LLIlNSlC {(h rm. Leipzig) a celebrated commcrc id 
and 91 rn t-’ I-' I tvortwM.l Aroa nf r,o» I n.«. b ..r c;. It niTililirir. H'® 



^ iini, niin-i ; ii.nio; lai. ni-' zu in ix., long, ■** ; 

subordinate streets, ha.s a few well-built hou .»-s, mixed ( 1837) 47,514, nearly all Trotestaiits. Its appearanCL,_«i 


with others of an inferior char.acter. The church is 
lofty stone structure, but low and decayed on the N. 
siflor the living is a vicarage in the gift of Lord Lilford. 
Chapels of ease have also lieen erected in the townships 
of Astley, Chowlient, anil Tildesley ; the patronage of 
which is vested in the Innimbent of I>eigb. There 
are places of worship for R. Catholics. Inilcpemlents, 


M-i, nearly ail iTOiesvant-s. “ri" ^ 

, is not imposing: it stands In * J 

lUgh fertile, is unvaried by a of 


houses hi it and its suburbs 


a distance, i 

which, though leriiie, is unvarieu oy a ' , ,,f 

to relieve its sameness. It occupies out a sinall ‘ 
ground compared with its pop., the total numo r 
^ ■ ■ ■ being only aliout 

. of them bt-ingj 

or 4 luk 


_ - ‘pendents, ■ stories high, independent of 3 or 4 „ i,. » lo 

Wesleyan and new-conriexioti Methodists, and .Sweden- ' py ram Idal* roof ; ami eaicb story, like the hous<s ni i 
borgians, exclusive of others in tlie out townships ; and old town of Edinburgh, is usually ’^^.‘.n'ed 

upwards of 4 .(kk) children are taught in the Sunday ; family. Few towns exhibit so much of the 

oKiri? * t‘‘d with the churches and chafn-ls. 'J’he ■ masonry which characterised the old arc 

chanties 01 the par. comprise the grammar-school, building, joined with so much stetellness. 

and attended in narrow, but the various markets and aii'l 

of whom were pay.schol.irs ; and cliran, and neat. Leipslc is for inferior in 

an** Asth^, witli some . iHrauty to Dresden; but it Is better buUt The 

(Otoi . Cei/tm., j and ha« a dccfdMi air uf coml'ort and *“*^“,"*'“1/, to»“ 

«<T ) j .ubuibf are wall UUi) out, and wparaM ff"" ^ 
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by a succession of pleasant gardens, occupying the glacis, 
and other parts oi the ancient fortifications. 'Phe great 
Inarkot-place, In the centre of the town, is renderea one 
of the most striking squares in Europe, by the quaint 
architecture of its surrounding buildings. In one of 
tliesf, the Ralhhaus, the allied sovereigns met to con- 
irratulate each other after the battle of I.eipsic (see 
post), 'll!® KonigshauB^ formerly a residence of the 
electors and kings of Saxony, was occupied by Na- 
poleon in 1813. The Auerbach cellar, at no great dis- 
tance, is noted as that in which Goethe has laid the 
celebratCil carousal scene in Faust ; and tradition says 
that Faust himself used to frequent it. At the S.E. 
part of the town Is the castle of Plelssenhnrg, which w’ith- 
stood the attacks of Tilly In the 30 year’s war, long after 
the town liad surrendered. Its lower part is now a wool 
magazine, and its upper part an observatory 228 ft. high, 
fr(tin the summit of which a commanding view is ob- 
tained of Eoipsic and its plain. The ramparts of the 
town have boon laid out as public walks ; and its gates 
h.c c been recently removed. The church of St. Nicholas 
is a handsome square edifice, and of a species of (’o- 
rinthian architecture ; its interior is ornamented with 
minieious paintings by (Kscr, a celebrated Saxon artist 
of t)ic last century. The other most reinarkalde public 
hnihiings are the Augusteum, Paulmurn, &c., belonging 
to the university, the cloth hall, booksellers’ exchange, 
.and new post-olnce. There are many good hotels. 

I’he university is the only one in Saxony; and ranks*' 
.IS one of the first, as well as most ancient, m Germany. | 
it was founded in HOP by some professors and students 
from the university of Prague. It is divided into 4 
nations, the Saxon, Misnian, Franconian, and Silesian ; 
and has faculties of theology, law, medicine, and phi- 
losophy. It had. In 1834, 34 ordinary professors; f> 
in the faculty of theology, H in that of law, 10 in that 
of medicine, and 13 In that of phllo.sophy. Tlie total 
amount of their salaries was 32,410 dolls, (about 4,725/.), 
independently of certain small fees and minor emolu- 
ments. There are, besides, many extraordinary pro- 
fSNsors teaching modern languages, A'C., who do not 
lii’loiig to the Senatus Academicus, Leipsic university, 
though still well attended, has at present fewer students 
than usual : at the beginning of 1840 the total number 
was !i2.^. 


The greater number of lecture-rooms arc here, as in 
Heidelberg, within the university buildings. Most of the 
students live within the walls of tho Old Paulinum, 
without reference to their particular department of 
study : the only qualification necessary to entitle them 
to the bursary enjoyed there, being an examination a.s 
to their proficiency In learning. Some students are 
allowed both bo.ird and lodging In the Paulinum ; others 
are only entitled to a seat at the public table. “ The 
university Is rich in endowments for 8tii>ends to scho- 
lars ; hut with respect to such funds as are applicable to 
its maintenjince and to iclentific purposes, U is one of 
the poorest in Germany. An Inventory of its property, 
which has been lately made public, states its means 
towards these latter objects to amount to fi.GPO dollars 
per aiuium only, not more than 800/, It appears, from 
a stiilement of its yearly disbursements, that Saxony 
does not expend as much on this, its sole university, as the 
frussiiui treasury expends upon the least of its provincial 
'''"''‘■'■sitios. 'Phe disbursements In question amount to 
dolls, (about 8,000/.), not incliitling scholars’ sti- 
pends, nor support of the poor {annentpesrn ) ; and the 
proportion ot that sum which Is derived from the na- 
tional revenue is but 2.'i,486 dolls., or about 3.fi20/. Tho 
property of the university is valued at l.HHfObO dolls. 
0 ; and out of this capital, which consists 

^ house property, besides a small portion of 
I’.ndow atfH arable land, some wood, and a few shares 
. the yearly interest on fi60,(Kl0 dolls, is appli- 
hUn henevolent purposes; tho Interest on tho ro- 
•ivn.i*. M ’ 4r)0,(K)u dolls., is therefore all that is 

<1 iJiDie for the current expenses of the university.” 

0 / Education, No. xv. 1.^1, 1.V2.) 

( contains a library of 100,000 vols. 
of II *tnd tho university has also a museum 

hi8p)ry, a botanic garden, anatomical theatre, 
and lying-in establishments, Ac, 
'^'ps c has, besides, - - - - ’ 


a civic school, and attached to It a 
other sir Knowledge, opened In 1H34, several 

achooli, primary schools, Ac., 
6'|(K)() I, i , associations, a public library, with 
tilic eoi - MS., and various scien- 

lieaf m.t ^^^eral hospitals; orphan, foundling, 

Section lunatic asylums, and a house of cor. 

are *omt. the public establishments. Tiiere 

®lart '^*‘l®.8all®>‘lc» or paintings, and other works 
L' i'psic TT particular notice, 

pottancp ”'*'*’ufacturing town of considerable Im- 
Its chief manufketuros are silken and 
other c.irH. *tocklngs, leather, hats, playing and 

*‘^Pi scalin.r^fP*’*^ lianglngs, oil cloth, wax lights, starch, 
8-v»ax, parchment, tobacco, gold and silver 


articles, liqueurs, chocolate, &c. Artisans of aJmo.st 
every kind reside In the town. Herghaus says, that of 
Kxq book and map sellers belonging to the kingdom of 
Saxony, 122 live in Leipsic; and tliat of r)0 printing 
offices in the kingdom, Leip.sic has 22, with 210 presses, 
including 7 printing machines (schncll pressen).* 7’here 
are also various silk-dyeing and woollen spinning fac- 
tories ; and a large wool market Is held annually in 
May. 

Hut the distinguishing characteristic of the commerce 
of Leipsic, is its book trade. Leipsic is, in fact, the grand 
emporium of the literature of Germany; a distinction 
of great importance, seeing that tlio number of readers 
and writers Is greater in that than in any other country 
of Europe. The literary deluge whicli comment cd in 
Germany immediately after the peace of 1814, continues 
to Incre.ase. Instead of 2,000 works, which were then 
about the annual complement, there are now 8,000. In 
1837, the catalogue of the Easter fair announced 4,.3.')3 
new works, and that of the Michaelmas fair 3, .'>38 ; 
making a total of 7,391 in the year, or an increase of 302 
over the number in iw 3 fj. Of this number Prussia con- 
tributed 2,109, and Saxony (kingd. of), 1,342 publica- 
tions. In the German book-trade, it is the custom for 
almost every house, either in the country or abroad, 
which publishes or sells German books, to have its agent 
at Leipsic. who receives and distributes its publications 
in the game way that the London booksellers receive 
and distribute English publications. Tho great sale of 
new works takes place at the Easter fair, when 600 
booksellers sometimes a.ssemblo to settle their an- 
nual accounts. “ The German avUhor will submit to 
any degree of exertion, that his work may be ready 
for publication by that important season, when the 
( whole brotherhood Is in labour from the Rhine to tho 
I Vistula. Whatever the period of gestation may be, the 
time when he shall come to the birth is fixed by the 
almanack. If the auspiciou.s moment pass away, he 
willingly bears his burden 12 months longer, or till 
the next advent of the RibliopuHcjd Lucina.” (liuBSi U's 
Tour in Germany, i. 231, 232.) 

'Phe fairs of Leipsic are tlie most celebrated in Ger- 
many. They are held at the new year, at Easter, and 
at Riichaelmas. The last two arc the most imiMirtant. 
Above 20,000 dealers are said to have been present at the 
Eister fair in 1832, and above 13,000 at that of Michael- 
mas. They should close in 8 days, but they genera/ iy 
last 3 weeks ; and w hile they continue, Leipsic is il.e 
groat mart of central Europe for all kinds of merchan- 
dise. According to the author of Germany and the 
Germans, in 1835-36, who visited Leipsic at one of 
its fairs: — “The whole appearance of the town was 
unique; the streets, markets, and promenades were 
crowded, not only with the natives of every part of 
EurojM;, but even with those of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica ; every house, yard, and porch, was converted into a 
bazaar for the display of merchandise, cjottons, woollens, 
and silks of all shades ; and, from every loom in Europe, 
were streaming like flags from the windows of the lofty 
houses ; and although the Prussian tariff was in full 
forc e, yet 1 was informed hy a merchant that the market 
was inundated with smuggled English manufactures.” 
The statement respecting the attendance of Asiatics and 
Americans is, at least, no hyperbole: exclusive of Turks, 
Greeks andWallachlans, Georgians, Armenans, and even 
Persians are present ; and from 300 to 400 guests sit 
down claily at the tahies d'hdte of some of the principal 
inn.s. It 18 estimated that the produce of the sale of 
books at tho luister fair amounts to 3,000,000 dolls. 

The establishment of the Prussian Customs’ Union 
(commercial ^ague) led many intoUigent persons to ap- 
prehend that, however advantageous tlio new 8y.stcm 
might l>o for the commercial intere.sts of Gern)aiiy at 
large, it would exercise a most prejudicial influence over 
the tr.ade of l.eipsic. by materially injuring, if not anni- 
hilating, its fairs. The result, however, st'ems to show 
that tho customs’ union has had a directly contrary 
elfect ; and that, so far from being ruinous to the 
Leipsic fairs, it is the very thing which is most likely 
to arrest, or rather, perhaps, to retard their fall ; as by 
giving an immense impulse to the internal communica- 
tions within the German States, it has in some degree 
compensated Leipsic for the gradual falling off in its 
commerce with foreign nations. The Leipsic fairs were 
long the great marts wlieuce Russia, even to the borders 
of I'hiua, Poland, the provs. of the Danube, and many of 
the Turkish provinces, were supplied with manufactures. 
At tlie Michaelmas fair of 1839, how ever( the latest of which 
we have any detailed report), tlie falling off in the num- 
bers of foreign purchasers was particularly remarkable. 

*Allg. /.antler, dr. (18.18) iv. 178. According to th» statement in 
tli* Htimilmch nr Kai{fltnte, art. i.eipdg, : ,wv were. In 1835, 104 
botikwllers; 30 printlni-ofllccH, witli XAl* jmwwat. Including 3 print- 
ing roHchiiun luijwlled by stoam ; 3 type and 'i su.-»t?otypc k»undrtn; 
mid several lithographic and cojnier-platc enginving establishments; 
and diM'ts of letter -press, Ac. vrer* estimated to b« annu* 

ally printed at I.«ipUc. , 
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Of these, Greeks from WtiUnchia and Moldavia were the N.N.E. Lisbon, lat. 39° 30' N., long. 8^ 52» w. Pop. 
most numerous, their principal purchases being German 2,500. The town, which, thnirgh in a fine country, ig 
broad cloths, ordinary English and German cotton goods, small, sombre, and wretched-looking, has no fewer iliau 
and French silks; about 7,(X)0 centners of inanufac- 19 parish churches (one of which is likewise a cathedml), 
tured goods of all kinds being then entered for those ana 3 convents I A considerable fair is held here on the 
principalities. The number of Russians was small ; but 25th of March. 

a great many Jews, from Galicia, Prussian Poland, and LRITU, a sea-port and pari. bor. of Scotland, co Mid 
Cracow, as usual, attended: whose chief object seemed Lothian, on both sides of a small river of the same name, at 
to be that of introducing, in spite of every obstacle, ma- itsconfluence with the Frithof Forth, onaflatsaudvsliorc, 
nufactured goods of all descriptions into Russia. Few 2 m. N. by E. of the centre of F.iiinburgh, of whlcli city 
buyers went from Austria, Switzerland, or Italy, Tric.ste it is the port. Pop., in 1753, 7,2H0 (Ma/fJanfi's History a/ 
and Frankfort being much more convenient marts for Kdin/mru/i, p. .MK).); in IMli, 20,363; In 1H31, 26,8r).'i; iu- 
them : France and England, also, sent fewer than usual, liabited liouses, 1,641; number of persons to a house, 
Still, at the Michaelmas fair ofltCiy, the number of buy- ir>-755. The great proportion of persons to houses re- 
ers and sellers, as well as the tunount of business done, suits from the fact tiiat l.eitli, like Edinburgh, has liouses 
was us great, if not greater, than on former occasions. of considerable hi'ight, and that several families (In sotuft 
Broad clotiis, made witiiin a circle of from 10 to 40 instances 6 or 8) live under tiie same roof In dillcrenty/w/s 
German miles round Leipsic, arc among the most im- or stones, each having access by a “common stair,” whu li 
portant articles brought to the fairs, and from UO.tKX' to communicates witli every story of the tenement. 

100, (XM) pieces were sold on the above occasion, mostly for The river divides tlie town into two portions, callid 
consumption in the States of the Union. Other woollen N. and S. Leith, of which tiie latter (the original hor.) 
goods, both English and German, were sold in consider- contains 18,4.37, and the former 7,416 inhab. 'I'hey arc 
able quantities, but at very low prices. Rritisii printed connected by two drawbridges, and by an elegant Vtoiu 
calicoes form an important item; but the heavier and hritige at the \V. extremity of the town. la'ith is nnifcil 
coarser descriptions of cotton goods are said to he iti a to Etiinbnrgh by a splendid road (partly paved, and 
great mea.sure driven out of the Leipsic market by Ger- partly m.icadamized), calh ii Leith Walk, hut it is so 
man manufactures. Frencli and Swiss silks are rapidly lilled up with hiiihiings that it may be regarded rather as 
increasing in demami, their use having greatly increased ,a street tlian a roatl. Fart of the town of Edinburgh on 
of late among the middle cl.asses in Germany. Hides the \V. stretclies into the j)arish of S. Leith, 'J’lic 
and leather, lace and embroidery, linens, hosiery, hard- buildings in the older ]>art.s of Leith arc huddled tog.tlicr 
■ware and cutlery, clocks, jewellery, French china, (|uiiU, without order or regularity, and tile streets and lanes are, 
furs, isinglass, ,'tc. are among tlie otiier goods that are for the most part, narrow, crt)()kc‘d, and lillhy. 'I'he 
moat extensively met with at the Leipsic fairs. {lioto- new streets to the S. and E., however, form striking 
rinji's Report on the Prussian Commercial L'riion ; Ap- exceptions, being nor, much inferior to the best in 
XXV. 2'i9~26.i.) I'dinhurgh. In S. J,.eith, the only two leading streets 

The Leipsic and other German booksellers have, (('onstitution Street and the Kirkgaie) hraiuh ofl' from 
since 18:i4, erected an exchange for their exclusive use, the N. tenninatioa of L(*ith Walk in the form of an 
The building as originally planned was to lie three stories acute angle. 'I’he street called the Shore, fronting the 
high, 112 It. in length,' and 48 ft. In deiJth ; and the harbour on the ,8., is lofty and substantial. On the S.E. 
estimated cost of its erection was from 4,5(X)/. to o.tKxi/. of S. Leith are I.eith Links, or dow ns, a comiiioii hc- 
Among the Other establishments in aid of commerce, are longing to the hor., I m. in length by nearly ^ in. ifi 
a fire and a life assurance olKce, eaeh with a capital of hieailtli. Tlie best buildings are erected on Us skirts, 
], 000,000 doll, ; a company for insurance ag.iiiist had ; a chieliy on its N. and W. sides. A project for a new town, 
discount bank, with a capital of 250, (XK) doll., Ac. 'Fhe a.s an cxti-n.sion of N. l.eith on the W., on a regular 
Elbe- American Comiiany, establisheil in i825. has its seat plan, was fixed on upwards of twimty years ago, and h.u 
in this town, whicli has also a savings’ bank, ami a moot- been partially e.irried into cfTeet ; but liuildiiig. Iiolli m 
dr-piel^. A railroad lias been completed between Leip- tliis quarter and tlirougliout the town gciurally, Itat 
lie and Diesden; and another to Magdeburg Would, it been nearly susfiended for about a dozen years. Hutli 
was expected, lie completed by the end of the present N. and S. Leith are lighted with gas, and .supplied with 
year (1840). These works have not yet (a» was aiitici- water by tlie Edinburgh Water Uotnpaiiy. Tlie leiigtli 
pated) diminished the price of necc^-saries in Leipsie, of tlic bor., from E. to W., is 1^ m., the mean hreadtii (m. 
provisions, fuel, house-rent, Ac being liiglier in it than in The mean and tiirty village of Newhaven, ^ m. to the VL, 
niosC capitals. The dollar of I.eipsic is equal to .3s. Aid. is itihablted almost exclusively by fishermen, wlio cliidlv 
itcrling ; |IX) ells = 01-83 Eng. yards; 100 Leipsic U).s.4 supply Leith and Edinburgli with fish. A low-water sOmo 
— 103ayyird. pier has been erected in Newliaven by tlie Mid Lotlii.ui 

Leipsic is the cap. of the prov. .ami district of same and Fife ferry trustees for the u.se of the passage boats, 
uame, and the scat of the judicial courts, Ac. At the end The public buihlings in Leith are numerous. 'J lif? 
of the loth century it was only a little Slavonian vill.age ; Trinity-house, of Grecian architecture, on the W. .sKh' 
but during the 12th' it was fortified, and it.s 2 principal of the Kirkgate, was founded in 15.5.5, and rebuilt in 1^1/ . 
fairs estabiishfM. Its new year’s fair commenced in 1458, 'I’lic par.cliurcii of S. Leith, opposite tlie Triiiity-hou>p,is 
and In book trade originate<i in 1.54.5. a plain uninteresting edifice, iiuilt in the 16th century, ami 

Tlie vicinity of Leipsic, and, indeed, tlie town iLself, lately divested of Its spire and orlier ornaments. 1 
was, in Octidjer I Hl.3, tlie scene of a most tremendous con - parish churcli was at Hestalrig, 1 m. 1'.. of tlie bor.. till 
flict. Napoleon having conecntratcd at thi.s point .such of tin* Reformation, whc>n it fell a sacrifieetotlieilt‘i»truo- 
hls forces as he had been able to collect from the dilfereiit live zeal of the Presbyterians ; since which the jjh m nt 
parts of Germany, to the amount of alMiut 1.35,(iOO men, huililing, originally a chapel dedicated to .St. Mary, ims 
was attacked on the I6th by the allied army, under served that purpose. The quoad sacra churcli u 
prince Schwart7.enl>erg, Bluchcr, and other generals, ac- .St. .lohn, in Constitution Street, recently erected, is • 
companied by the emperors of Ru.s.sia and Austria, the spacious Gothic edifice : it has a lofty massive octaKumii 
king of Prussia, Ac. The allicrl forces amounted to at spire, with two schiiols attached to It, and forni.s a U'- 
least 250,0(Xi men. The struggle, w liich #as (ierce, oh- getlier one of the most imposing objects in the hor. i 
stinate, and bloody in the extreme, tenninated at night- jirf sent parish church of N. I>clth is a modeni striictu 
without any decided advantage to either party. It of Grecian architecture, on an elevatwl situalion 
was renewed on the 18th, w hen a Saxon brigade went spire 158 ft. high. There are two lyi/w/d j 

over, during the heat of the action, from the French in this parish, both neat buildings, one of them (cn 

to the allies, which, combined with tlieir superior In 1840, for the special use of mariners) in the centn ^ 

force, gave the latter an advantage that all the genius N. Ix'ith, the other at Newhaven. A 
of Napoleon, secondeti by the valour and devotion of the worship, in connection with the establishment, ims 
French, could not counteract. Though the French erected ( 1841 ) in S. Leith, and endowtxl by J'din ' ' | 

maintained their ground during the d.ay, a retreat lx*- stone. Esq. of Fasque.a native of the bor, ; d has at • ^ 

came indispensable ; and owing to the accidental blowing to It a school and an hospital. The buildings, 'v > 
up of a bridge, a part of the French army was cut off ; so in the Gothic style, form three tides ot a sfii* - 
that Napoleon lost 25,<»00 men, who fell into the hands of estimated expense is 10,0001., exclusive of .,ir,d. 
the allies as prisoners, exclusive of the far greater ment, the amount of which has not yet 
num)>er who fell in the previous battles. Prince Among the other public buildings may l)e ^ 
Poniatowski, who may empiiatically be said to have been gaol, a new etllfice of Saxon architecture; i the 
the hist of the I'oles, after displaying prfKllgles ol valour, hall, in«.(>>nstitutlon .Street, erected in archib’^' 

lost hk life in the retreat on the 19th, having been most chaste and elegant ",.*?** ^ a large 

drowned in attempting to cross the Elster, 'i'his great turo in the town; the Exchange o in frimfi 

victory completely emancipated Germany from the yoke spacious Grecian structure, extending to lou • 
of the French, and opened the road to Pari.s to the and comprising a hotel, assembly roonis, ^ die 
allies. (Rerghaus; Ho rschetnumn, Stein ; Ilandb. /Ur room; the IwcUh Iwnk ; the Cu8tom-no*|*b*. . ^.^riicr ol 
Kaujleute, and Cumtn. Hid. : C(>nver$ati(nis' Lexicon : harbour on llic N. ; the Iligh-Hchoul, at t ,iigsenti»8 
Strang, Russel; Rowring's Rep. on the Prmtian Cont. Leith Links; Or. Bell’s school; Seaficld 

Union, &c.) chapels, parricuLarly an episcopal one ; «'■« gt the 

LKIKIA, a city of Portugal, prov. Estremadura, on baths, erected by a joInt-ftocJt -r a OOO/* 

the small river Lis, 42 m. b.S.W. Coimbra, and 72 m. K. extremity of the towD/Ot *0 expew® o » 
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In regard to religious instruction, there are, in addition 
to the two parish and four qtioad sacra cimrches (in- 
cluding Mr. Gladstone’s), three chapels belonging to the 
Associate vSyuod, and one respectively to the Relief, 
Independents, and Episcopalians. The living of N. 
I eith is. to Greenock, the highest in the Scottish 
church, being about 800/. a year, arising principally from 
the tithe of fish landed at Newhaven, and from the rent 
of the glebe, which is /(need, or let on building letises. 
The clmrch of S. Leith is collegiate, or is served by two 

'' Literature and education cannot be said to have re- 
ceived, at least till of late, much encouragement in Leith. 
With the exception of the High-school, an efficient semi- 
nary, built by subscription in ISO.'S, little else has been 
done in furtherance of either. In 18;i3-34, the propor- 
tion of 3 ’oung persons at school was said to amount to 
one tentli of the pop. ; but since then a school, founded 
bv the late Dr. Bell of Madras, has come into operation ; 
aiid an infant school, and two other seminaries for the 
(hiliiicti of tlie humbler classes, liave also been opened 
in file interval. Dr. Hell’s school was founded, and is 
snpiiorted, by a bequest of 10,000/. left by that great 
patron of education. There are .several subscription 
libraries ; and a pliilharmonic society for the cuitivalioii 
[)f music, both vocal and Instrumental. Hut there arc 
no literary or scientific associations ; and no newspaper 
is published in Leitli. The near vicinity of Kdinhorgh 
ni.iv account for tliose and similar facts. Dr. Henry 
llimt('r. tratislator of Lavater’s “ riiysiognomy,” A;c., 
mid John Logan, author of “ Sermons and Foruns,” 
w.'ic sucot'ssively ministers of S. Leith ; and John Home, 
author of “ Douglas,” and Hugo Arnot, the lustoriaii 
of Fdinburgh, wore natives of the bor. 

Witli tlie exception of the Trinity-house, Hell’s bequest, 
;mJ (iladstone’s hospital and school, ladtb has no import- 
mn cliarities. 'l'b<; Trinity-house, the funds of wliicli are 
ili votcdto the relief of decayed sailors or their widows, 
oipp.iits, by monthly or quarterly payments, from 170 to 
I'll pcn-im'uT' of various ('lasses (hut the number is ne- 
ct'?arily variable); besides assisting sailors wIjo have 
been shipwrecked, or are otherwise in distress. 'J'he 
recipients of tin? cliarity formerly lived in the house, but 
now tlicy are all out-pensioners. 'I’liero was a cliarity 
culled King James’s Hospital, for the support of old wo- 
men; but the buihiiiig has disappeared, though tlic 
funds, which are trifling, are still devoted to their ori. 
Kinal oliject. The other charitable institutions are tlic 
1 'iiii lb. s. .1 ii-ts . di'-peiisary, and easu.ilty liospital; the so- 
ii \\ ii.r [I,.- ri Ib-f nf ihc dostifuto si« k, and Leith boys’ 
cliarity school. There arc various friendly societies. 

Poor-rates were introduced into S. Leith in 1817 ; into 
Lt'irh in 1K2‘2 : aggregate numbers of permanent and 
o(’casioual paupers, at an average of three years, 1,468, 
or marly tin* 18tli part of the whole pop., exclusive 
<>l lunatics, supported out oftiie poors funds. Ave- 
["liTc assessment, 3, 362/. 17^. 2(i. ; average church col- 
lections ami other parisli dues, 303/. 45. i>d. ; total, 3,GGG/. 
l.<. Hd. ‘ 


I'Cith labours under all but incurable disadvantages in 
n 'pect to its port. At low water, the tid(> recedes above 
H nnlc iiuiii the shore ; and th j stream of the rivulet by 
'voicli the town is bi.sected is so tiny, thfit it is even in- 
Kbtlicicut to clear away the mud from the harbour. Va- 
V ‘‘*','"*1® h P’c been made to overcome these natural 
‘ muailti(‘s; but hitherto with no very marked success, 
in 1 / 20 , n dork was formed on the E. side of tlio river, and 
Pr<^*cnt pier wliicii is of stone was 
1 luul in 1777 a small quay, called the custom-house 
I ly, was built. Hut the increasing commerce of Leith 
m n rendc^red these trifling improvements qtiite in- 
?‘lcq'latet 0 thedpmnn, 1 . of nooAr.UniTl., 


ii,„L ■■''iiiiiion oi wet (locks, in consequence, 2 
twcpn ^“'J^fructed on the N. side of the liarbour, bo- 
bv Kin i 1^17, each measuring 2.60 yards in length 
iinn 'irr? eomprising togetlicr about HU 

each “’^^'■‘ched to them arc three graving-docks, 

lonu bv rJ’o bottom ; and L'jOll. 

"ide ^ At ® entrance 36 ft. 

the (t’orks depth of water in 

"I'he total n inches ; and at neap tides, 4 ft. less. 

^orrow(i 28.'>,000/., of which 2G.6,00(V. was 

which •( o government, at 5 per aent. ; 

to bp ‘ annually, and 2 per 

thin of the ^ ®^tiklng fund for tlm liquida- 

over all their T olfu ^ security a mortgage 

®th(!rcreriKf,r=' pvoperty, and a concurrent claim, with 
^"•■gh, property ofEdin- 

, a<iditi( n to ^ effects to tile adralfalty. 

1^31-32 • vi 7 ^ «« works, others were undertaken 

ft m ikinl'u* P*®** extent of 

the formatlSn^o'f ^***^^**! of J m. In length ; 

^ of a covering bulwark on tho opposite 


side, l,.500ft, in extent. The expense of tho former 
(28,000/.) was borne by the city of Pldinburgh ; the 
latter (12,000/.), by government. The object of these 
works was to deepen the water in the channel ; which 
has been effected to the extent of about 2 ft. But after 
all that has been done, the harbour is all but dry at low 
water, and there are only 17 ft. water over the bar, at its 
mouth, at high water spring tides, and only 14 ft. at 
neap tides. In fact, no vessel of above 400 tons burden 
can approach the harbour at tlie highest tides ; and 
sometimes not ev(m vessels of that burden : and though 
the act of parliament, called the Edinburgh and Leith 
Agreement Bill (July, 1838) lias placed the docks under 

f nirliamcntary commissmners, and allowed a certain 
arge sum, viz. 12.6,000/., to be conditionally expended 
in improving the harbour, it is all but certain that the 
physical disadvantages under which it labours can never 
be successfully Overcome ; that I.eith can never be any 
tiling better than a very indifferent tide harbour ; and 
tliat the expenditure of fartlier sums upon it would be a 
very questionable proceeding. 

The harbour of Edinburgh should. In fact, have been 
constructed more to tho VV., at Trinity or GraiUon. 
Indeed, after mucl» opposition on tl)e part of Leith 
and Edinburgh, a hill was carric'd througli parliament ia 
1837, for the construction of a low-water pier at Trinity, 

^ m. \V. of tlie harbour of I.eitii ; but various circum- 
stances, wliich it is unnecessary to notice, make it 
pretty cort.ain that no effort will be made to carry that 
mc.isure into oflect. l.uckily, however, the Duke of 
Huccicuch lias la'en, for some ye.ars, engaged in tlie C(m- 
Ktruction of a low-waler pier on his (‘state of Cranton, 

1 m. W. of I.eith ; an niul(?rtaking of great national 
iniliortance, and wortiiy an individual of great weJilth 
and jiublie spirit. This splendid work, by far tln^ greatest 
of its kind attempted in Scotland, will, when completed, 
.secure for Edinburgh all the advantages of a deep water 
harbour, accessible at all times. The pier, whicli is con- 
.HtriK'ted in the most approved manner, is to projeet into 
(he s(‘a about 1 ,7tK> ft., shaped like a 1', with its head to the 
N., having liarbours and landing-places on both sides. 
It has b('en partially 0 ])en for upwards of two years, but 
its business has hitherto been jirineipally eonflned to the? 
arronnnodation of steamers. 'Die duke has erected a large 
edilice for an hotel, warehouses, and other buildings ; and 
tli(*re can bo little doubt that, iu no very lengthened pe- 
riod, tlie principal part of the shipping "laisiness carried 
on at Leith will he transferred to GraiUon. 'J'he latter 
comnuKiic.'Ues, by an excellent road, with the New Town 
of Kdinburgli, 

Hut notw ithstandlng tliese unfavourable circumst.anccs, 
tile commerce of Lcitli, from it.s being the port of Kdin- 
biirgli, is v('ry considerable, and lias been slowly but 
steadily improving. It carries on a limited trade with 
Australia, the E. and W, Indies, China, tlie Mediterra- 
nean, Canad.a, and the United Slates ; but its chief 
for(*ign trade is with IIoIIuimI and the N. of Europe. 
With regard to its domestic trade, there are three 
companies who have altogetlier 18 vessels trading 
with London ; and there are other companies, which 
have vessels trading with Hull, Kewc.astie, laver- 
p(jol, Greenock, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Wiek, Helms- 
dale, Orkney, Shetland, Dundee, Stirling, &c. ; the 
Greenland fishery once cnjployed 7 vessels, but now 
only .6. The communication by ste.ain with London 
is .3 times a week during winter, and at h'nst .'i times 
during summer; with Newcastle twice, and Hull once a 
week ; Hamburg once a fortnight ; Stirling twice a day ; 
the opposite coast of Fife 3 times a day ; and a regular 
communiiuitiou with every important place on tho E. of 
Scotland from %^erwick in Shetland, and Kirkwall in 
S<a>tland, to Berwick-upon-Tweed. Tlie stiuimers sail 
from Leith, Newliuven, tho chain pier at 'Trinity, or 
(Iranton, but now mostly from the latter. 

Account of the Vessels, with their Tonn.age, that en- 
tered the Port of Leith in the undermentioned Y'ears: — 


Year*. 

UritiKh 

Ves-wU. 

Ton*. 

Foroign 

1fksel!i. 1 

1 Ton*. 

1811 

123 

17,G13 

111 

1 43,7*3 

1817 

209 

*8,098 

47 

7,21* 

18.12 

2.S.1 

41,21 G 

170 

17,I.3G 

1.8.V> 

204 

3i,i(:6 

108 

17,9.17 

1818 

2(i1 

42,009 

X(I2 

17,3*4 

18.19 

224 
*9 4 

39,1.13 

*33 

*1,4*6 

1840 

48,324 

41G 

.18,330 


Tho Gross Amount of Customs’ Dues collected at 
Leith during the following Years has been — 

Vwir*. L, *. tl- I VcRM. L. «. d. 

18.\3 - • 698,1)10 9 11 18.17 - • fl8.M02 19 3 

18.14 - - .18G,!)i'3 1!) G 18.1H - - 311,970 6 8 

18.10 - • 514,974 3 5 | 1839 - - 573,08.6 13 7 

There l)elonged to I.elth, In 1840, 1)G vessels, of the 
aggregate burden of 19,064 tons ; thi’ amount of shipping 
coastways and foreign, that entered and left the port 
during tlie same year, was 400,913 tons. Leith is con- 
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sequently tuprrior, as a port, to either Greenock or ' act confirmed on it, witli Portobclld and Minselburffh 
Glasgow, taken separately. the right to send 1 mem. to the II. of C. Kcgi,^ter(*(j 


An iltetnpt was recently made by a joint-stwk cora- 
iwiny to introduce flax-spinning, atid the manufacture 
of the coarser linen fabrics, into the town ; but it was 
found impossible, as in most similar cases, artificially to 
raise up a manufacturing population, or successfully to 
come into competition with places, such as Kirkcaldy 
and Dundee, where the business had been gradually 
formed, and long established. The company, organised 
in Leith for this purpose, erected extensive premises, 
and employed 140 persons in mill-spinning in 1K28 ; biit 
their operations have entirely ceast^, and their build- 
ings are unemploye<l. A glass and bottle work has 
existed for a century, but out of seven furnaces only 
one is now at work. A pottery has just bt‘en com- 
menced, and promises to be succcsstul. Sitip.luiilding 
has long been carried on to a great extent, and enmloys 
more capital than any other business in I.eith. There 
are various extensive rope and sail works, di.stilleries, 
breweries, and iron fouuderles ; a sugar refinery : h soap 
manufactory, which produced, in 1839, ‘2,139,2‘20 ibs. of 
hard, and ftl.STS lbs. of soft soap ; a small linen manu- 
factory, Ac. There are 9 Incorporated trades ; an incor- 
poration of maltmen ; a merchant company ; a chamber 
of commerce ; six banks, and a savings^ baiik. A branch 
of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railway, brought into 
the town, terminates at the quay, opening an easy ci>m- 
munication with the extensive collieries in the E. of Mid 
Lothian. The intercourse with Edinburgh by stage 
coaches is every quarter of an hour. 


voters ill lN4'Mlj 1,301 ; being more tlian two-thirds oi 
the entire constituancy. {Revenue Tables; Bounduru 
Reports; CampbeU's tiist. of Leith; Chalmers's Calc, 
donia ; and Private Ii\fonnation,) 

LEITMEIlITZ,a fortified town of Bohemia, rail, rirc 
of its own name, on the Elbe, here crossed by a liridjrp 
aiiout 800 ft. in length, built partly of stone and pH' tlv 
of wood, 33^ m. N.N.E. Prague. Pop. (1837). ’6,%-j 
It is well built, and has a handsome cathedral and otlii r 
churches, a gymnasium, a theological seminary, a high 
school and girls* school, with manufactures *of .straw 
hats and chicory, and a considerable traffic in agriclii. 
tural produce, and fish caught in the Kibe. The wim j 
of its circle are the best of any in Bohemia, whlcii, how. 
ever, is no very high recommendation. It is a bishop's 
see, and the seat of a circle council. {Oesterr, Nat. 
Encvc., &c.) 

LEITIUM, a marlt. co. of Ireland, prov. Connaught, 
having N. Donegal Bay, E. Fermanagh and Caviui' 
S. Longford, and W. Roscommon and Sligo. It i.s long 
and narrow, stretching N.N.W. and S.S.E. nearly ;M) m. 
Area 420,375 acres, of which 128,167 are mountain and 
bog, and 2.’>,5G8 water, including Lough Allen, near (he 
source of the Shannon, which is also in this co. Leitrim i.s 
wild, and generally mountainous ; but in the Tallies and 
low grounds the soli, which is incumbent on limestone, i(i 
mostly very fertile. Property in very large estnto.s. l iilage 
j farms small and not unfrequently let on partnershij) l(‘ase.<. 
Agriculture perhaps improving, but in an excessivily 


Leith existed as a town as early as the 12th centurj'. | backward and depressed state. There is no rotation’ 


The old church of N. Leith, dedicated to St. Nlnian, 
close by the river, and long disused as a place of wor 


corn follows corn as long as the soil will bear any thing; 
or if the sei ie.s be Interrupted, It is only to make w ay I 


ship, was founded in 1493. It is now in ruins ; but its i potatoes or flax ; and when the land is exhausted its 
cemetery is still used as a burial ground. A lirltlge over j recovery is left to the vis medicatrix nafunr , clover 
the river, built, in 1493, by Robert Bcllenden, abbot of | and turnips are nearly unknown ; and here, as in im st 


Holyrood-hoiise, was used till 1788, when the first draw 
bridge was erected. Leith is of no small note in the 


other (iistricta of Ireland, the potato is the all but joIp 
dependence of the bulk of the pop. The liahitationMil 


history of Scotland, having been the scene of more i the occupiers are mostly miseraole huts ; and, except ii 
military service than perliaps any other town in the j a few instances, office-houses, in the proper sense of the 


kingdom. It wa.s often burnt and plundered. It was 
once walled on the land side, Imt all traces of such for- 
tifications have disappeared. Leith wa.s taken posse.s- 
sion of by Cromwell, who laid a heavy assessment on 
the Inhabitants, and erected a citadel, of wliich some 
portions still remain. It was long famous for Its races, 
which took place at ebb-tide, on a tract of sand K. of 
the town; but they were transferred to Musselburgh 
Links in 1816. A martello tower on the sands, at some 


term, can hardly be said to exist. Average rent of l.inti, 
10s. Sd. an acre. Some co.arse linen is made for holIl(^ 
consumption. Leitrim conbilns 5 baronies, and 17 pms. 
It sends 2 mems. to the H. of C., Itoth for the co. Re- 
gistered electors, 1839-40, 2,602. In 1831, Leitrim h.id 
24.200 inhab. houses, 2.*', 481 families, .and 141,524 inh<ii<s , 
of whom 69,451 were males, and 72,073 females. 

LEMBERG (Polish, Lwou\ Latin, Leopolds), a rify 
of the Austrian dominions, cap. Galicia, on tlie Piltvw, 


distance from the pier-head, was built, at an expense of i a tributary of the Bug, 185 m. E. S. Cracow, ami 
. .. . nearly 370 m. N.E. Vienna. Lat.49^f 


61' 40" N. ; long. 

240 y 4 y» Pop., exclusive of the garrison and 
strangers. In 1837, M,9G5, of whom above 20,000 wore 
Jews. Lemberg was formerly an lmi>ortant fortriss; 
but the demolition of its fortifications was begun early 
in the last century, and completed under Josiph H., 
when its ramparts were plantra with trees, and laid oid 
In public walks. It has still, however, 2 ca.stlcs, tnie 


17,000/., for the defence of the port, during the late war 
the port is farther defended, by a battery of nine guns, a 
little to the W. of Cromwell’s fort. 

Leith was long dependent on Edinburgh. So earlv as 
the I4th century, the latter obtained a grant from King 
Robert Bruce, of Its harbour and mill ; a right which 
was confirmed or extended by suhset^uent grants either 
from the crown, or Logan of Restalrig, the baronial 
superior of the place. The municipal government of the 

iHirgb W'as, as already stated, substantially vested In the ' I..owenburg, on an adjacent eminence - 
town-council of Edinburgh, who had the entire ma- i city proper is small, but it has 4 suburbs, each equalling 
nagement of the port. But the Scottish Bor. Reform ' it m extent ; and comprising the handsomest buildini;*. 

Bill, which came Into operation in Novemljcr, 1833, i The lofty towers and cut'olas of the cathedral ami otln r 

totally changed this state of things, and conferred on churches, and the massiveness of its public strut tnre' 

the inhab. of Leith what they had long struggled to ’ ’ ' . - .r. i,. 

obtain, the uncontrolled exercise of their own municipal 
affhirs ; vesting them in a provost, 4 bailies, and 25 eouu- 
cillors, chosen by popular election. This ;u'tdi<i not, how- 

ever, extend to the rights of Edinburgh over the harbour j we. , , 

and docks, nor to the revenue arising th<4efrom. Rut the houses are mostly of freestone, two or three 
Edinburgh and Leith Agreement Bill (July, 1K.3S) made high, but roofed only with shingles. The chief pubiu’ 
each town, in every respect, independent of the other, edifices are the palace of the Armenian arclibislu'p in 
By this statute, the affairs of the harbour and docks are the Cracow suburb ; the Dominican church, w iu‘ u 
rested In 11 commis.sioners, (of whom 5 are nominated a fine monument by 'I’horwalsdeii ; one of the 2 
by Her Mjtjesty’s Treasury, and 3 by the town-councils gogues, the old Jesuits’ college, the new councll-l>‘'K|‘; 
oi Edinburgh and Leith respectively), whose proceed- ' the governor’s residence, the general hospital, a»u 
8. however, require the sanction of the 1 reasury. ' large barracks in the Zolkiew suburb. Lemberg ' • 


witidn the town, and the other, the ruitie<l castle of 
jaceiit eminence to theN. 'Il'« 


■ enurtnes, ana me roaskiveness ui iis puouc ri i u. n* ■ 
give Lemlx'rg an air of grandeur, particularly wben 
, viewed from a distance. The city nas narrow <lir y 
' streets and old houses ; but the suburbs arc gf iicial y 
well built, and have several wide, straight, and toIcraWy 

me Ko-acious SQiinrcs. 


paved streets, and some spacious squares 


StO'icS 


iryge, nowever, require nu; Raiicnuii oi me j reasiiry. ' large narracKS in me ZiOlKlCW suouro. . 

The debt on the docks due to governmeut. at the date upwards of 20 churches, including a Greek and i' 
of the passing of the act, 'was 22«,374/. ; and the com- j menian cathedral, 9 Rom. Cath. par. churches. 
mlssloners are empowered to borrow a sum not exewd- ( Lutheran and (’alvlniit meeting-houses; a ja 

ing 125,000/. (the government postponing the security i Armenian, and 6 Rum. Cath. convents, 5 hospiiaJs. a 
granted to It protanto), for the Improvement <»f the p/>rt, ' theatre. Its university, established in 1784, uiJ 


pyovid^ the^ whole f^rticulars and estimates retVlve | mo<ieiied in 1817, had, In’ IBM, 1,311, j" 

^ It hiis 


the authority of the Treasury. (}overnrnent is also | students ; of which, In the former year, 485 « 


be required for maintaining or extending the efficiency ( also an imperial academy, a Rom. Calb., and a 

of the port. Certain sums are also directed by the act — i— - — i «» — 9 hluh sen 

to be paid out of the harbour revenue to the city of 
Edinburgh for certain specified puri>oses. The income 
of the harbour and docks, in J840, was 26,0124 4s. 7|rf. j 
the expenditure, embracing every item under the act, 
was 16 , 490 /. 8j. 6d. ; leaving a surplus of 9, >521/. 16s. 7M.; 
which, with former savings, makes a total surplus of 
16,444/. 4s. l|d. 

Previously to the passing of the Reform Bill In 1822, 

Leith bad no parllaxneotary representative. But that 


also m Imperial academy, a Jioro. *V /vioolii “ 

ecclesiastical seminary, 2 gymnasia, 2 “JB" 
school of arts and sciences, a normal .’inclal in"' 
female, an<r many elementary schools ; a , , ..g of 

scum, chiefiy for the natural and k,, rl^ h 

Galicia, and a valuable public library, f asy- 
in works In Polish literature. Eembcrg ha.s al o < 
lum for the ciiildren of soldiers, _a 

coiirl* 


school, a wArkhouie, and a prison for { 
It it the seat of f ' ‘ ’ 

for the city and i 


It it tKe seat of the provTneiai ‘ 

ad di cle, a court of appeal for the prov., 
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and liiis Rom. Cath., united Greek, and Armenian arch- In the presence of the chief men of the Island ; when a 
aiul Luther-an and Calvinist superintendents. sufficient quantity is extracted, the hole is. filled up ; the 
I.t inhcrg has manufactures of cotton and woollen baps or parcels are then scaled, and, a few lieitig sent to 
gtiirfs, with dye works, distilleries, tanneries, and a few the grand seignior, the governor is accountabltt|fk)r the 
i)rii>ti«K establishments; but it is much more a com- value of the others. But the reputation of the Lemnian 
Inpirial than a manufacttiring city. Next to Brody, with earth Is now much fallen off, and the demand for it has 
wiiiiii it has a constant intercourse, it is the chief trading proportionally declined. (^Ancient Universal History, viii. 
town of Galicia. Its rnisition on the high road from 34«. Kvo. ed.) 

i)(it*ssa to Silesia and Warsaw, renders It an em][)orium At present the high grounds of the island are grazed 
f„r tini< h of the produce of S. Russia, Moldavia, and by sheep ; but the W. and S. valleys produce corn, 
Wallachia. in its transit to central Kuropc. I.arge fairs good grapes and figs, cotton and mulberry trees. The 
arc h* Id ‘d Lemberg ; the most important is that called climate, however, is too cold to ripen oranges and le- 
brei Koiiigs Messe (Three Kings' Fair), which lasts mons ; and the island frequently suffers from the locust, 
six weeks from .Ian. 14., and attracts a vast concourse of The wine of Lemnos is of two sorts, both red ; the 
bwi-di, Ghristian, and even Moliammcdnn merchants, best fetches, about 8 paras per oke, or 2«. 3rf. per bottle. 
Vhe llii^sians bring to the fairs largo quantities of It produces more than sufficUmt grain for Its own con- 
Dcltry ftom Siberia and Tartary, which they exchange sumption, the rest, with some wine, being sent to 
}\)r the woollen and cotton goods and hardware of Mytilene ; but its chief exports are ewe-milk cheese, silk, 
Au>tria. Large herds of cattle arrive at I. ein berg from cotton, and wool. Wheat sells for 4 piastres ((»#.) the 
Moldavia and Rcssarabia, being thence distributed to bushel, barloy for 8 paras tlic oke, and ehcege for the 
cliff i I't parts of Austria and Silesia. same. I'he inhabs. arc divided between agriculture and 

L iniKTg is also one of the principal corn-markets of fi.shing, and the women (celebrated for their beauty) 
the ,\iisfiian empire. Corn is sent trom it to Vrzemysl, are employed in weaving cotton cloths. The Turks 
on tlic San, where it is slupp/ed for Dantzic ; and it i.s, resemble those of the other islands, both In dress and 
also, iln)ii! 4 h more rarely, stnt from it to sopno of the manners; but the costume of the Greek women is 
iit arVst >>tatii>ns on the Jflnicstr, for sliipment for t)dcssa. remarkable as w'ell as picturesque. It consists of a 
gut, owing to the length and diflicidty of the navigation short scarlet j.icket, with long sleeves, loose in front, 
to citlH r of those great emi)oriurns, there is nsnally a and reaching only a few inches down the back, very 
vcn wide dilh rence betwc;'n the prices in them and in Klu)rt petticoats, wide calico trowsers gathered at the 
lAiuhorg Thus, on the ‘2Mtb of November, IM3K. wheat .ankles, yellow 'I'urklsh slippers, and a white handker- 
Mikl at Lcnibcrg for l.'is. a quarter, whert as its prl<*e at chief ti(*d like a turban round the head. The princijKil 
li.iiK/io on the th of the same month, was no less than town (’astro (the ancient Mi/riria), on the W. side, con- 
H.v. G(/. ; tl\e diil'crcnce amounting to ‘2(-.v. 4(/. a quarter, tains 3 Greek churches ; and its port, or rather cove. Is 
lit iiig the measure of the cost of the conv(‘}nn< e from defended by a little pier, and commanded by a citadel 
I- iril)('rg to Dantzic ! We may remark, by the way, tliat on the overhjuiging rocks. Ships are built here ; and 
this f.u t sets in a very striking point of view the al>- the natives are excellent seamen. I’op. 2,000. The 
suulity nf the statements so fre<ju<‘ntly put forth in our other p«»rt is St Antonio on its S. side, at the bottom of 
III w - papers, contrasting jirices in this country with timse tin* bay already noticed. ( H'alpole's Memoirs, ii. 04, &c.) 
ill Ion ign mai kets, and ascriliing tlieir excess in England Lemnos, according to Fliny, had a labyrinth more re- 
wliollj to the Influence of our corn. laws. m.arkaiile than that of Crete or of Egypt. It wa.4 sup- 

i.cmbt rg was founded in the 13fh century. It w.as ported by 140 columns, and its gates were so admirably 
taken by Gasmir 1. of Poland, in 1340. It was besieged adjusted, as to be turned by a child. {Quaruni in tfficina 
ill IMH liy the famous Cossack chief, Bogdan Klunielnickl, tvrhines ita libratit pependernnt, ut pucro circutna- 
wlio threatened its extermination, but withdrew on re- pente tvrnorentnr.) It was the work of throe architect*, 
coiviiig a large ransom. In 1072 it was taken by the one of whom, Theodonis, was a native of the island. 
Turks ; and in 1705 it was taken and .sacked by Charles It.s remains are said to have been extant iu Pliny’s time. 
Xli. of Sweden, when it ceased to be of much con- lib. xxxvl. cap. 13.) No certain traces of this 

scqiipiue as a fortress. It came into the possession of famous edifice have lM?en discovered in modern times; 
Austria in 1772, since which it has progres, si vely advanced but this is probably a consequence of the island having 
iu wealth ami population. {Oesterr, tiat. Kncyc.; MaltC' boon seldom vistted by scientific travellers, or of the 
Ilrnn, Tableau de la Pohgtu', ed. 1830, i. 419. ; Private changes occa.sioned by the action of volcanu*, or other 
Imorrimtian.) natural convulsions. 

LhMGO, a town of Germany. See Lippb-Dbtmold. The first inhab. of the island are said to bav#*be«n 
LKMN'OS (Turk. an island of the Grecian Thracians. In the reign of Tboas, the only Lemnian 

Archiiiclago, belonging to the dom. of the Porte, 43 m. king mentionesi it) history, the Lemnian women are said, 
S.K. the promontory of Mount Athos, and about the in imitation of the Amuzuns, to have treacherously kilicd 
same distance W. from the moutfi of the Hellespont, all the males {JJerodot., lib. vi. cap. 138.); ana henco 
Wiiunt Thcrina being in lat. 39<^ 63' 4(1" K., long 25^ any premeditated and detestable murder or other crime 
X' :\2” F.. Area about 150 sq. in. Pop. said to amount was long after called a “ Lemnian action.” Miltiadcs 
to 12,000, chiefly Greck-S. It Is of an irregular quadri- reduced the Lemnians under the sway of Athens, 
lateral .diape, being nearly divided into two peninsulas, LENA, a large river of N. Asia, the principal in E. 
by two di'cp bays or indentations of the sea, Port Pa- Siberia, extending through 19*^ N. lab, and failing into 
raducon its N. and I’ort St. Antonio on its S shie. Tl»c the .Arctic Ocean. It rises in lat. 42^ 30' N., and long, 
latter, which is capacious and land-lockcd, has good KKJ'^ K., on the W. slope of the lofty granitic ravge, 
ancliorage for large ships. The E. side presents to skirting the N.W. shore of the lake Baikal ; ami from 
the .sea a bold rock, Monte Santo, e.allcd by iE«chylu.s the source as far as Gst Kulsk, a distance of 3.50 m., It 
the'Kg^«,o»’ in his brilliant description of pursues a N. course; but at that point it is turned E. 
tlie watch tires la-twetm Mount Ida and Myceiiw ; a by a ch.un of hills, and runs in a very tortuous chan- 
OHky bank projects from it upwards of 8 m. into the nel E.N.E. for about l,(X)0 m. to Yakutsk, the metro- 
sea. The appearance of Lemnos is far from plctur- polls of E. Sibi'ria, w here it is a wide and noble river. It* 
esque; barren, rocky, though not very high, mountains general course from Yakutsk is N. down to the iipc.x 
wver aboiu two thirds of its surface, and scarcely a tree of tite extensfre delta formed at its mouth, the dis- 
)s t(» 1 h> goen, except In some of its narrow valleys, which (.anco between these two points being about 700 m. If 
wT fertile, especially on its W. side. The the distances along the stream, carefully measured 

island boars the strongest marks of volcanic ac- on J. Arrowstnlth’s map, Im; corn*ct, the entire length 
""" the two highest mountains have craters ; there are of this gigantic river is nrobably somewhat more than 
theniml springs, and the reeks in many parts 2,100 m. The basin of tne Lena, according to Hitter, 
oseinble the burnt and vitrified scoriae of furnaces. One covers an area of about 800,(K)0 sq. m., (be principal 
J*, ys mountains, indeed, appears, from a fragment of a tributaries alwve Yakutsk being the KIrenga, Vitirn, 
stlmi preserved by Nlcander, to have been con- and Olekma, on its K. side, while below that city, 
j, y flame and smoke; and henco we may the main stream is joined -E. by the Aldan, rising by 
the fact of this Island being sacred to Vulcan, several sources in the Stanovoi range, and W. by the 
full,.’ "^ **^*^ precipitated from heaven, U said to have Bilui, which rises on the K. side of the hills aivid- 
m on Its hospitable shores ing the Lena basin from that of the Yenlsie. The I.ena 
'’’**''* - notior .lEtna has an extremely tortuous course with a sluggish stream, 

' ti.niHrtwdomu!!.” . Pii/. fVtfecio, lib. U. )in. 95. and encloses numerous islands. Mr. Dobell, who tra- 

Dorni!^ has been long famous for it* fftrnishlng a veiled up the stream from Yakutsk to Irkutsk, describes 
L,,; fliccous earth or l)oIe, celebrati'd for in deter, it as ” onff of the safest navigable rivers, of its size, In 
qualities, called Terra Lemnia and the whole world, its course being only very rapid In the 
liar " from its being Impressed with a pecu- spring, at the breaking up of the frost, when numerous 

cent. ; ‘ visited the island in the second tributary rivers and torrents, bursting their Icy fetters, 

acnuiinJ i express purpose of making himself rush with impetuosity Into the maternal bosom of the 

tiipn earth ; and he states that it was l.cna. The river, at these times, is a truly sublime spcc- 

Sn>n,/ Tt »o«Hy religious ceremonies. (Ve tide, particularly where it passes through what are 

f lib. lx.) This practice ha* been con- ^ called iAe gofrs. which confine it iv. a narrow channel 

lat,. own times, or, at all events, to a very between rugged cliff's rising perpendicularly nearly 300 

c' liou. The earth is dug up on the 6th of August, ft above the stream. The dashing and eddying of the 
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stream In Its course from one side to the other is ter- 
ribly grand ; and yet the native boatmen manage to 
descend the river without iujurv, even at this season. 
1'ho fdM^sts on its bonk are principally of spruce .and 
the yellow pine, lK)th of a large growth ; and the soil on 
the 'mountains appears rich and goott, and capable of 
pnxlucUig grain of all sorts. Most of the fanning set- 
tlements, however, are either on the level spots along 
the edge of tlie river, or on the declivities of the moun- 
tains. Below Yakutsk, the lace of the country Is very 
different : the river rolls thence through vast and almost 
uninhabited plains, covered with snow and ice, whicli 
never wholly melts, and beneath which have been found 
the carcasses of mammoths, rhinoceroses, and other fossil 
animals.” ( Dobell's Siberia/u. Q2 — 82.; LyelVs Geology , 
i. 14(1—144.) 

LKNIl.AM, a decayed market-town and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Kent, lathe of .\ylesford, hund. Eyhorne, near 
the .source of the Len, a trib. of the Medway, 13m. W. 
Canterl)ury, and 40m. E..S.E. London. Area of par., 
6,800 acres. I’op., in 1831, 2,197. 'J'he town consi.sts of 
a principal street, on the high road between Maid.stone 
and Canterbury, intersen-ted by another of smaller size. 
The church has a square tower and IG curiously carve<l 
stalls ill its interior, wliicii are supposed to have belonged 
to the abbottand monks of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
who had large estates within the par. The market has 
been long disuRinl ; and tiie inhab. are almost entirely 
engagiHl in agriculture. 

LENTINI (an. Lconthwt), a town of Sicily, prov. 
Syracuse, on a hill, wa.shed by the river I’orcari (an. 
Z,isstfs), near the laUe of Lentini, or Iliveri, 14 in. S.S.W. 
Catania, and 20m. N.W. Syracuse. Pop., in 1 n3I. 7,‘27C. 


LEON. 

and the Society of Friends, have each places of worship 
and well-attended Sunday schools are attached to ths 
church and to various chapels. A free grammar-sclim,!, 
founded and endowed by Queen Mary, “has entirely 
ceased to furnish gratuitous education, and has becomi. 
a private school : the corporation appoints the master • 
hut beyond paying him an annual stipend of 20/., they 
have no concern in the management of the scliooi.’’ 
( Mun. Corp. fiep.) An almshouse, dispensary, and house 
of industry, arc the only otlier public establishments. 

Lcc)mitistcr was formerly one of the principal seats of 
the glove manufacture ; but latterly the l)usino.ss h.ig 
been on the decline. Hats arc made, and coarse wool, 
lens, but the latter only to a small extent. Tannin;; is 
extensively carried on. Tlie principal dependem e of 
the town Is, however, on its retail trade with the ad. 
jacent county. Coal is brought from Shropshire. ]»aitly 
by canal and partly by waggons, from the ('lee Hills, 

“ The land in the borougli and in the out-pari.s)) is in 
a great degree held, often in small portions, by the resi- 
dents in the town. The country round produces, iio. 
sitles the common agricultural produce, apples and heps 
In gr<*at abundance. In the Immediate neighbourhood 
of the town the meadow lands are let for 4/. or Ul. per 
acre. Farther off the average rent is about 3/. ; in the 
out-parish the rent was renresented to us much lower, 
seldom exceeding 3G.«., and sometimes falling as low as 
T2.V. The acttial farms vary in size from 80 to 4(10 ai res. 
I’here are f«‘w tenures lor lives. Some lanii.s and 
houses belonging to the corjioration arc let for Ion;; 
terms, subject to three joint lives, but renewable, as tlie 
live.s fall in, for lines certain. There are some least s fur 
term.s of years ; but the greatest nuinlier of holdings 


The country round is now, as of old, extremely fertile ; i from jeaf to year, the leases for years expiring, ami tl 


and the inhab. are chiefly employed in it,s culture, in the 
flsherv on the lake, and the sale of tlie produce so ob- 
tained. In the winter .season the lake, which is the 
largest in Sicily, is about 19 m. in circ., but in summer its 
circ. is reduct^ to 8 or 9 in., the exhalations from the 
mud tiiat is thus left dry rendering the town ami district 
very unhealthy: tlie fishery vields its proprietor, the 
prince of Butera, a considerable sum. 

The ancient city of Li'ontinm, founded by a colony of 
Chatcidians in the first year of the l.'Uh Olympiad ( Thu- 
cydides^ lib. vi.), most probaiily occupied tlie exact site 
of the modern town ; but the ground has been so much 


tenant holding on. A con.siderahle quantity of tlie land 
is occupied by the proprietors. Tlie wages of lahourni^' 
men, linding their own food, are, on an aver-ige of li/u 
whole year, almut lO.v. per week.” {Bound. Bi'p.) 

Leominst«>r is a bnr. by prescription, and recoivft 
.several charters Imtween ).').S4 and 170G, the goveniin;; 
charter till 1833 having been 3G Uharle.s II. 'J'lie tmin. 
officers are, a recorder, 4 aldermen, and 12 cotincillmi'. 
( orp. rev., in 18;i9, 80(5/., of which, however, GG/. l.'U. waii 
derivi'd from tlie sale of jiroperfy. Quarter and ja tty 
sessions are held in the town-hall, and there is a court 
for the ri'covcry of debts umhT 10(1/. The pari, fraiiciiisc 
was grantetl in*23 Edward I., since whicli time tlie h" 


shaken and changed by natural convulsion.s, simh as that 
of the great earthqmUte of 1(593, tliat few vestiges of the i has sent 2 niems. to the 11. of the voters, down tn 
Ancient city can now ho traced. When it was taken by | the passing of the liofonn Act, being resident lair, 


the Komaus under Marcellus, it was one of the principal 
cities of Sk;ily, as is sutlit iently evinced by the notices of 
it in prions writers, and especially by the detailed de- 
scription which Polybius ha.s left of its state at that pe- 
riod. “ The city of Eoontiiim,” says he, “ con.Hidered iii 
its general position, faces the N. 'I'hrough the middle 
of it runs a level valley, which contains the public build- 
ings allotted to the administration of government and 
justice, anti, in a word, the whole tiiat is c.ilied the Forum. 
The two sides of tiie valley are enchi.'cd liy two hills, 
wliich are rough and broken along tlieir wliole extent. 
But the summit of tJie'c lulls is flat and plain, and i.s 
covered viitii temples and liouses. 'I’liere are twti gates 
to the city : one of them is in the southern extremity of 
thoVity, and conducts ft) .‘Syracuse ; the other is on tlie 
opposite side, and leads to those l.aud.s so famed for their 
fertility, called the Lcontiuc iield.s. Below the hill that 
stands on the W. side of the valley, flows tlie river 
Ltssus ; and on the same side, likewise, there is a row of 
houses built under the very jirecipire, and in a line pa- 
rallel to the river, Betw een tliese houses ami the river 
lies tlie road that lias been mentioned.” {llaviptoyi's 
J*i*fybius, Vi\. Ib.'i. ) • 

in his tliird oration against Verres, C'iccro rejamtedly 
refers to Leontium, and celebrates tiie extraordinary fer- 
tility of its territory, Ager l.rnntinus rapui esl ret fru- 
wentarue. {In Tcrrcrn,V\h. iii.cap, 23.) The famous 
orator, Gorgias, whose ekxiuence was instrumental In 
persuading the Atlienians to undertake their fatal expe- 
dition against Sicily, was a native of Leontium. 

EKOMINSTEK, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. 
of England, co. Hereford, hund. W'olphy on the Lugg, 
an affluent of the Wye, 11 ni. N. Hereford, and 121 m. 
W.N.W. I.,ondon, Area of par, and pari, bor., which 
are co-extensive, 9,2f8) acres ; poj). in 1831, r>,2.3'j. The 
town consists of a good principal street, nl>out 5 i'^ng, 
Intersected tiy several narrow and inconvenient lanes. 
There are several handsome inns and private resl- 
cienceg, and licing well paved and well lighted, it has, 
on the whole, a respectable appearance. 'The towm-hall, 
called the butter-cross, in consequence of the biittor- 
tnarket iieing held in tlie lower part, is an (Kid-iimking 
structure of timber and piaster, standing on oak pillars, 
with Ionic capitals. A market-house was erected In 
18(13, near which is a small g.aoL The church, which 
exhibits the architecture of several periods, has a tower 
100 ft. hi^h : the vicarage is in the gift of the lord chan- 
cellor. The Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Moravians, 


and inhab. paying scot and lot. The Boundary A< t made 
the pari. bor. co-extensive with the par. Ueg. elecfois 
in 1839-40, G24. Markets on Friday: large fairs for ciitile, 
farming-produce, /ie., Feb. 13., May 13., Kept. 4., and Nnv. 
8. {Mun. and Jlou7id. lirp-s SfC.) 

LEON, an ancient kingdom of Spain, between lit. 
4(P 1 O' and 43‘^ N., and long. 4*^' and 7*^ W, ; hoiimled 
N. bv Asturias, E. by Old (Castile, S. by Estrem.adiir.a, 
and W. by (lalicia; greatest length, 2()()ni. ; breadhi. 
1.3Sm. : area, 10,373 sq. m. Pop., according to Minaim. 
L22G,228. The whole of this region is included in tlx' 
h.isin of the Doiiro, and is intersected l)y severnl liUT^' 
trilmtarios of tiiat river, the principal being the risiu tyja, 
El.-a, and Tormes. 'J’he N. and S. districts are nuitin- 
taiuous, the former comprising various offsets Inim Hi*' 
Asturian chain, and the latter being skirted by the een- 
trnl chain of tlie Peninsula, two of the liigliest .sun'mjf'' 
of which are the Sierra de (Credos, ip, 5-32 It., am tim 
J'ena de Francia, r),('»89ft. 'I’his hilly country produces 
th(? loftie.st and best oaks in Spain, and is rieii 
ore, some portion of wliicli is smelted, and made im' 
hardware goods. The inhab. of the Asturian moiiuta n 
are a distinct race, robust, and simple in their Z 

eng.agetl during siimmiT in |)asturlng cattle, nuilei’ ' 
the migratory flocks of sheep that pass at tiiat 
through (heir country, and at other times 


through (heir country, wv..v. — . 

tillage and in collecting Iceland moss, which is m re ) 
abundant, madder, and medicinal plants, wluc' 


sell in the markets of Leon and Madrid. 


[' tracts, 


The less elevated parts of I.,eon contain man) ... 
which afford excellent pasture, and r„t 

be pursued with great profit, were it not for tlit . 
enterprise, seruritv, and even tolerable 
olives, wheat, and flax arc cultivated in P* , 
there is a great want of Irrigation. ^ hi^^raised 
manca is said to be of go^ qiialit]^ ; bu^ ^Yeon ims "" 


the borders of Galicia is execrably bad. 


t of 


public manufactures worth notice, except ‘ ,,„|ac- 
ware; ttut there Is a good deal of domestic 
turing of woollen and linen stufTs for home co i 
The canal of Castile, constructed *hout ^ y 
passes northward up the valley of the Flsn 8 . 
was never finislied, and contributes very inj » . 

»#i fh« iiHvnnfarrn nf thA districts thrOUgh WU 

undertakil'K- 

KOI. J. p.3b7.) , .. r nr-ovS,. TP®*’ 

kingdom of Leon Is divided Into G p ^ 


to the advantage of the districts through . 

Towns4>nd, who visit^ Leon while tn® , 
progress, has given a good account of tno 
(Vol. I. p.367.) 
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and Pfltencla In the N. ; and Zamora, Toro, Valladolid, rounded bv old walls ; and has several suburbs, a cathe- 
and Salamanca in the S. ; the principal cities and towns dral, and 3 other churches, several convents, an hos- 
bciiiK Leon, Valladolid, Ciudad' llodrigo, and Sala- pi (al, and* a college. It is a bishop’s see; and was 
nianea. This country was anciently inhabited by the originally founded, in 1523, on the spot now tl^lled Old 
Vt turtles and Callaici, and formed a part of the Roman Leon, but was removed to its present site In 1532. 
Tunaconensis. Don Pelayo and his successors during LEONARD (ST.), a town of Franco, dcp. Haute 
the !Sth century formed this district into a kingdom, Vienne, cap. cant., on a hill near the Vienne, hero 
called after its capital, and connected with that of crossed by a handsoine bridge, 12 m. E. Limoges. Pop. 
Asturias. It was first added to Castile in 1037, but con- in 1836, ex com., 3,504. It was fortified in the 15th 
liniied in an unsettled state till 1230, when It was finally century; and has manufactures of coarse woollens, 
united to the dominions of Ferdinand III. king of Castile. p;iper, earthenware, &c. 

{iMiiliino; Mod.Trav.) LEONESSA, a town of central Raly, In the Neapo- 

^ Lkon, a city of Spain, cap. kingd. and prov. of same Htan dominions, prov. Abruzzo Ultra, 36 m, W.S.W. 
iianie, .'>0 m. S. Oviedo, and 176 m. N.\V^. Madrid; lat. Teramo, and 14 m. N.N.E. Rieti. Pop., in 1830,7,000. 
42 ' 4.y N., long. 5'^ 17' 45" W. Pop., according to Mi- It has several churclies and convents, and some large 
fiiuio, ."),50(). I’his ancient city, once the cap. of an inde- annual fairs. It is situated in a wild rugged country, in 
pciidont kingdom and the residence of its sovereigns, an amphitheatre, surrounded by mountains which, in 
stands on a kind of peninsula formed by the Bermosga winter. Intercept tlie sun’s rays for half the day, and 
niid the I'orio. It is surrounded by decayed walls, and render the climate very severe. (Dr/ Ac, ii. 236.) 
bfai siiiits narrow, dirty, unpaved streets, and almost LEON FORTE, a town of Sicily, intend. Catania, 
ri nous houses, the indications of poverty and wretched- dist. Nicosia, cap. cant., in a hollow of M. Tavi.near the 
iicss. Among the public buildings, the largest is the ca- fJiaretta, and .37 m. W.N.W. Catania. Pop., In 1K31, 
ttu'dral, a Gothic structure, with a lofty spire deservedly 10,678. .Smytiie says it is a fine town, in a healthy situ- 
aduiircd for its liglitness and elegance : tlie ecclesiastical ation. It is surrounded with walls, and has a large 
ostabli.slimcnt comprises a bishop and 40 canons. There square, from which two long and well-built streets di- 
are no fewer than 13 nar. churclies in the town and sub- verge. Its trade in corn, wine, oil, and silk is conslder- 
labs, and 2 canonical houses for Augustinian monks, with able, and it has a large annual fair. A good deal of 
7 other monasteries. There are also 4 hospitals, one of asphaltuin is found in its vicinity. {Smythe's Sicily ; Or- 
whiih is fi*r foundlings. The inhali. are employed in tulmii Dixionario di Sicilia, &c.) 

linen weaving, in knitting stockings and caps, .and making LKPANTO (TOWN AND GULPH OF), Lepanto, 
leather gloves ; there are, also, some tanneries and (an. Naupactus), a sea-port town of \V. (Greece, on 
>.oai)-fa('tori('s. 'I'lie surrounding country is bold and the N. shore of the Gnlph of Lepanto, about 3^ m. 
be iuliful ; but agriculture is in tlie most degraded state. E.N.K. from tlio castle of Routnelia, at its entrance, 
liav -making, however, though common here, is not usual and 1 in. W. from the mouth of the Morino, lat. 38^21' 
in other parts of Spain. •'><»" N., long. 21^ 46' K. Pop. 2,400 ? It is built on the 

Leoii was founued prior to the reign of the Roman side of a hill surmounted by a castle of little strength, 
oinperor, Gallia : it was called by the Romans Legia whence two walls come down to the sea, enclosing tho 
optima Ciermanica, from tlie circumstance of tliat town on eiflier side. Tlie harbour, within the town, is 
Icf'iou bi'ing stationed here : it w as tho first large sliallow, and fit only for small craft, and the place has 
tortu recovered from the Moors, after whose expulsion very liftlc trade. In antiquity Naupactus was a place of 
ill 7'2'2, it WHS the residence of Christian kings during considerable importance. It was occupied by the Athe- 
inoo' than three centuries. LMiiiano ; Townsemt,yo\. i. nians during the Peloponnesian war; and after many 
p. ;i76, <t(’.) vicissitudes was nearly destroyed by an earthquake dur- 

I.i.oN,atownofMoxico,sta(cof(Juanaxuato,lnafortiIe ing the reign of Justinian. Its ])roscnt walls arc built 
plain, aiul on the road from Guanaxuato to laigos, 36 m. on the foundations of those by which it w.xs .surrounded 
nV.N.W. till' former city. Pop. estimated at about in antiquity. {Vraincr's Ancient Greece, \\. \07, 8fC.) 
f.ai 0. It lias 3 convent.s, a college, and an hospital, and Hut, how unimportant soever, Lepanto has given its 
carrn-. on some trade In corn, Ac. name to the extensive gulph on which it is situated, an- 

LKON (ISL.\ DE), along and narrow island close cienlly tho Corint/tiacus Smus, or Hay of ('orinth. The 
to tlip S. coast of Spain, prov. Cadiz, and separated from entrance to the guliih, between the ruined castles (>f Uio 
the inainlaml only by the narrow but deo|> channel of Morea and Roumelia, at the bottom of the gulph of 
Saiiti IVtii, crossi'd by tlie Inidge of Zuarzo, whicli Patras, is only about 1 in. across. Within, it q^Kpands 
hemg the only point of approach to tlie important city of into a magnificent basin, stretching E. with a little in- 
I'ailiz. is (lefeiuled by strong redoubts. It is about 8m. clinatlon to the S. to Mazi, a distance of about 78 m., 
lonx hy about 2 in brmultli, and consists almost entiridy being, wlicre widest, about 20 ra. across. Corinth, 
of a dreary sandy waste, abounding with salt-water whence it fonneriy derived its name, is situated near 
I'larslie.s. ('adiz occupies a small peninsula at the extre- its S. extremity. It lias many fine bays and harbours ; 
iiiity ot' a long sandy Isthmus, SC) arated from the rest of and in antiquity, there were several coiisidcrable towns 
dll' island by a line of fortifications called the Cortadura. on its bunks. Hetween the castles, at its entrance, there 
{■'<ce ('Am/,.) are from 30 to 35 fatiioms water ; and within the gvdph, 

I'here arc two other towns, the ciiief of wliich is San the water is generally very deep, there being no soundings 
l ei-iiaiidi', otherwise called Isla, and sometimes l>con, in tlie centre at .300 tatlioms. 

4 tn. .s.i;. Cadiz. Pop., in 1830 G'ls estimated by Iiiglls), L<-panto h.is, also, given its name to one of the greatest 
'I'A'idO; but it bad decreased 0,(K)0 since iKlo, and is pro- contlicts of modern times. Philip 11., king of Spain, the 
“Hilly at {iresenf, iMdO, under 25,000. “ Isla,” .says IngUs, Pope, and the Venetians, entered, in 1.570, into a league 
*' is (ort.iiiily one of tho prettiest towns in Siiaiii, and I against the riirklsh sultan, Selim, who, having ron- 
«e\er saw a cleaner and handsomer avenue than its prin- quen d ('yprus, and become very powerful at sea, threat- 
d'piil street, wliicli is about l.J m. long. Every liouse is ened to invade Italy. 'I'he Turks, being apprised of tiic 
oillie min'st white, and every range (if windows on every intentions of tlie confederates, assembled a powerful 
h"iise has its green verandah.” I'lie principal buildings licet in tlu^ gulph of Lepanto, having a large land force 
“I’f file li(^tel-de-villc, in the great sijuare, and the great on board. Tlie allies, comiriauded by l)on Jolm of 
purch, which is not only remarkable for architectural Au.stria, liaviffg made equally great preparations, tho 
«aiity, but also for a curious mausoleum, called the two armaments encountered each other on the 7th of 
iKi ^ *7”’ f^’*" the interment of the clergy. In Ortober, near the mouth of the gulph of Lepanto. Tho 

j Mr. Jacob visited this town (which is quite contest was long, bloody, and destructive; and was 

t*. growth, having been built in the middle of maintained, on both sitles, with invincible courage and 

nuir inhabited by a numerous pop,, resolution. In the end, however, the allies gained a 

Si)^’ industrious than in any other part of complete victory. The Turks lost above 2.5,(K)0 men, 

wern* ’ "horn either belonged to the navy, or killed, and 10, (MX) t.aken prisoners, and with the excep- 

Riu in the then busy dock-yard of Caracca. tiou of 30 or 40 galleys, that elTected their escape, their 

luroiiw . condition Is the very reverse of pros- whole tleet was either taken or destroyed. 'I heGhris- 

f,ill( .* h’r ‘‘ Isla,” says Mr. Inglis (1830), “is a sadly Mans lost about 10,(XK)men, killcdin the engagement, or 
of t naval school, and extensive dorks who died of their wounds. Estimating it by the num- 

P^ritv 8*n'e employment, and life and pros- her of men engaged, this was certainly the greatest sea- 

)>'»r I nil 1 ^ there is uot a ship on the stocks, tight that has taken plac(? in modern times. It was, 

I'.85 • \r !! college.” {Mitlano : /zig/r«, vol. ii. also, the first slgmd victory achieved over the Turks, 

LEov nV’ diffused the greatest joy throughout Christendom, 
the ^ i^'ARAGUA, a city of Central Ahnerica, Owing, however, to the contentions among the allied 

’‘'(vaiuiHh •^“te of Nicaragua; In a admirals, tho results were not such as might have been 

CHsi()i,flii„?®i’‘ ''olcano, by whose eruptions it has oc- expected. ( Modern Universal History, xxvii. 416—4)23., 
tho^K ^ N. W. Grenada, and 6 m. 8vo. ed. ; Watson's Philip IL, book 9.) 

^1 lonir I^ako of Leon ; lut. 12® 20' LEHIDA (an. lU'rda), a fortified town of Spain, Cata- 

at 3 u fui.w^'Y.* t estimated by Thompson in Ionia, 8.5 m. W. Barcelona, and 72 in. E. by S. Saragossa, 
been gn- »’ir !! Sfc. 461 .) ; but it has since lat. 41" .W N., long. 0" 46' E. T*op., according to Mi- 

P>u((. wit’liin by the revolutions that have taken fiano.in 1826, 12,600; but, according to Horschelmann in 

*^^'floval uf A and the decay consequent on the 18:13, 16,820. It is situated on the Segre (crossed here bv a 

scat of government to Grenw. It Is lur- handsome bridge), under the protection of a hill on whidi 
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are seci\^the ruins of a castle now gohig to decay, but for. extraordinary fineness, arc exported from Lerwick, ft 
inorly or considerable stren^h. Ow ing to the excess of has a custom-house, the gr<»88 revenue of which, in 1R' (» 
stagnant water in the ricInUy, Leritla is uniiealthy, and was 754/. 5s. Ad. ; and 'a branch bank. The shapkecnci H 
fevers prevail in spring and summer. A good quay, how- are iu the habit of shutting their shops during breakfast 
ever, has been igteljr constructed, w’hich not only keeps and dinner. Provisions are abundant, and about a half 
out the river»Jb'Ut furtn4 a flue promenade. Its principal cheaper than on the main land of Scotland. There are 
street Is nearly I rn. long ; but the rest of the town is several sailing smacks to Leith, and a steamer weekly in 
confined, and the houses arc generally ill built Acathe- summer. 

dral, three parish churches, a military hospital, and a Lerwick was built above 200 years ago, principally for 
priests’ college (formerly celebrated as a university, but the accommodation of the Dutch fishermen, 2,0i)() of 
suppressed by Philip V.\ are the chi»*f public buildings ; whose busses were then said to have been ollen collected 
but nonit requires notice except tl»e cathedral. A double in Bre.ssay Sound. It hjis, however, been more prosperong 
of steps leads to the terrace on w hich the church during tiie last 30 years than at any previous period. 

g ates open ; the principal front is embel^^hcd with six Fort Charlotte, for the protection of the town froni 
uted Corinthian pilasters, between which are three attacks by sea, stands a little to the S. The inhab. an; 
doors with finely-wrought iron gates, and the building is of Scandinavian descent. ( Messrs. Anderson's Ui^hlamh 
surmounted by two handsome square towers Tljc .sur- and Isltinds ; IJihhcrt's Description (^' the Shetland h. 
rounding country, being thoroughly irrigated, is ex- lands; Pari, Reports.) 

tremcly productive, particularly in wine, for which its LKSINA, and LIS.SA, two l.sland8 of the Adriatic, 
gravelly siliceous soil is well suited. Silkworms, also, belonging to tlje circle of Spalatro, in Dalmatia, the iirst 
are #eared in considerable quantities. It has some silk 25 m. S , and the second 3.1 m. S.W., Spalatro. Ihiitcd 
and other fabrics, tanning, ivc., but they are not very area, 2(J0 sq. m. Pop. about Motii i.slands arc in 

important. ( Townsend, i. 194—197. ; MiiLino.) great part mountainous, but they have, tiotw'ithstandinj?, 

Lerida derives its chief celebrity from its connection a coiisideraldtMJXtent of lower and productive land. Lc- 
w'ith Komaii history. In the plain below tlerda^ Seipio sina (an. Pharos or Ph(tria) H said to be one of the inost 
(anno 216 A. c.) gained a signal victory over the Car- fertile islands in the Adriatic, with a great variety of vahi- 
thaginian Ilanno ; and about 150 years afterw’ard.s it was able |)roducts. Corn is raised on the low grounds, biit 
rendered famous by the ditficulties under whii'h Julius tiie qii.aTiiity i.s insullicietit to supply the consumption of 
Caesar was placed when encamped in its neighbourhood, the inliab. : amongst its other products are wine, oil, fig.', 
He had taken possession of a plain shut in betweim the almonds, sallron, oranges, aloes, and lioncy. It has con- 
rivers CY/iga and .S/corfs, and defended by a deep intrench- siderable numbers of sheep, and these, with wool and 
meat, whilst at the same time IVtreius and AfranUis, cheese, are among the articles of export. The products 
Pompoy’s generals, were encamped on a hill between of Lissa (the an. /.vsa), are similar to the above, and in it, 
him and Ilerda. In the intermediate space is a small also, the supply of corn is Insutticicnt for the consiim})- 
plain, in the centre of which rises an eminence which, if tion. The wine of Lissa, w hich was commended by 
seized and fortified, would enable its occupier to cut off Athena’us, is now .sadly degenerated. 'Fhe inhab. of 
ail communication with the city. For tins, during five tliese islands are x’hiclly employed in fishing, anu great 
hours, the opposing armies maintained a doubtfulconllict; quantities of fish are taken round their shores. I hey 
but in the end, fortune d^'clarcd in fav our of Afranims, and both furnish good marble, and prepare rosemary o) I, 
CiKsar retreated to his camp. At the same time, also, the liqueurs, Ac. The town of Lesina, near tlie W, extremity 
disastrous intelligence was brought to him that, by the of the island of same name, has about J,G00 inhab., and 
melting of the snow, his bridges had been broken down, is the see of a bishop, whose diocese comprises the islatuh 
the country laid under water, and all communication cut Lesina, Lissa, and Brazza. In Lissa, which in antiquity 
ofifwith tho^e districts by w hich his army was provisioned, had several flourishing towns, are .San Giorgio, with uiu! 
Famine was the immediate con.sequence ; and Ca»sar of the Iiest harbours in Dalmatia, and Comissa, with 
him.self says — “ Militum vires inopia frumenti ditninu^ 2,100 inhab. ( Fortis's Trav. in Dalmatia^ pp. 319— 340.; 
erat, atqtse incommoda in dies augebantur ; ct tarn Berghaus^&c.) 

paucis dkbus magna erat rcrum facta commutation ac se LKSLIK, a bor. of barony, and manufacturing town 

fortisna inctimaoerat, ut nostri magna inovid rcrum con- of Scotland, co. Fife, on an eminence on the left hank of 
JUcUsrentur ; iUi omnibus abundarent rebus, super tores- the Leven, Urn. N. of the public road between Kirkcaldy 
fisc fu^rentur.'* Cssar, however, without loss of and Cupar-Flfe, 74 m. N. by W. the former, and 9^ S.W. 
time, sei hli men to work, and having made a suflictent hy S. the latter. Pop., in 1831, 1,821. It consists cinclly 
number of light and portable canoes, set a party up the of one street, and contains a par. church and three dis- 
river during the night, who, with these boats, eflecled a sentiiig chapels. Leslie House, the seat of the nobjn 
landing, and fortiii^ a camp. Hue legionem postea trans- “family of Ilothes, is in the immediate vicinity. Lo.dic 
duett ; atque ex utrdque parte ponteni institulum per- has 5 mills for flax-spinning, eniploylng above 4.V) Imnds. 
ficii biduo. Ita comitatus, et qui frumenti causa proces- Weaving of cotton, in connection with the tJlasgow ma- 
xeranC, tulo ad se recipit. {Ctes. de Beit. Civ. i. c. 42—54.) nufacturers, and ot the coarser species of linen fal/rics, 
Lerida has sustained many sieges ; it was taken by storm prevails to a considerable extent, and gives employ- 
in 1707, during the war of the succession ; and the French inent to nearly StK) individuals. There are also 3 rather 
again ^sieged it in 1810. extensive bleHch.fieId.s. The nearest market-town is 

LEIINVICK, an eminent fishing station and bor. of Kirkcaldy. lycslie has existed as a village for upwards of 
barony, on .Mainland, the largest of the Shetland or 3<K> years. Dr. Fiicairn, the celebrated nliytidan ana 
Zetland Islands, of which it Is the cap., on the W. Latin poet was born at I'itcalrn, the family seat, in o‘c 
margin of the Sound of Bressay, opposite Bressay neighbourhood of the town. At Strathhenry, near 
Island. Pop., In 1801, I, ?(;(»; in 1831,2,750. The town this place, the seat of his maternal grandfather, Adam 
(|ro. in length) is built along the curvature of the bay, Smith, author of the “ Wealth of Nations,” when oidy 
and consists of a number of white houses, of from two to 3 years of age, was carried away by a party of g'l)- 
three stories In height, with their gables in the Norwe- sies. The inhabs. of the village arc remarkable for their 
gian style, turned to the street, but disposed with the rage for religious and political discussions. The first 
utmost Irregularity, and an utter disregard of every con- “ Political Union ” formed in Scotland was at Leslie, m 
venlence, except that of being as near as possible to the 1831. . 

water. The town-hall, parish church, and two dis- LKTTERKFKNY, an inland town and river port ot 
tenting chapels (Independents and Methodists), are Ireland, co. Donegal, prov. Ulster, on the Swilly, 

the only public buildings. The harbour, which is from the S.W^. extremity of the lough af the same name, 

entirely land-locked by It res say Island, is so ample, and 18 m. W.S.W. Londonderry. Pop., In 1831, ' 

that it might contain nearly the whole Briti.sh navy. It consists of a square and a single street ; and has a pan 
Bressay ^und is a rendezvous for Davis Straits and church, a Korn. Cath. chapel, 3 Presbyterian meeting 
Greenland whale ships, which here take on board sup- houses, a national school, a fever hospital, with a < ' 
plies of provisions, and complete their crews with seamen {rcnsaiy, courthouse, and bridewell. General 
belonging to the islands, whom they part with on their are held in April and Oct., petty sessions every 
return. This has always been one of the principal sta- day, and It is a constabulary station. 
tioDS of th%Dutch herring fishery ; but the fishery is days; fairs on the 1st Friday In Jan., 12th May, . -j 
now chiefly M the hands, not merely of the inhab. of .3d Friday in Aug., and 8tn Nov. Borne trade l» ca ^ 
Lerwick, but of the Islanders generally, who resort on In the export of corn and other raw l,,u(rh 

thither fur the purpose. The Lerwick station (exclusive admitting vessels of 150 tons to come up from tne » » 

of those of unst and Walls) in 1834, had 790 Imats, to near the town. Posl-olHce revenue, in j 

ducked and undecked, eraployetl in the fishery, manned in 1830, A branch of the Belfast bank was op 

by 3, .304 persons. The pro<luce of the fishery during the here in 1835. _ .in the 

same year amounted to 20,000 barrels of herrings, gutted LKUCTIIA, an ancient village bf Greece, 
and ungutted. Cod and other species of wlilte fish Thctmn territories, now I.«ftra or Lefka, J or 
are caught in the bay and neighbouring sea, and are also W. S.W. Thebes. It is at present only a ne«P " ju 
extensively exported. There is a manufiictory of straw- but is famous in ancient history for the victory g 
plaiting for gentlemen’s hats and ladies’ bimnets ; a iU vicinity, on the 8th of July, ‘Ler the 

branch of business carried on both in the Orkneys and Thebans, under Kpaminondas and **®*‘*P nd, p®'"' 
Zetland islands. Woollen stockings, under-clutblDg, Spartans. The latter were superior In . advcr- 

and gloves, all wrought with the hand, and sometimes of haps, also In discipline and military skill, to 
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sarics ; but the ability of their generals enabled the The- 
bans to acldeve, dosmte every disadvantage, the greatest 
triumph ever won oy one Greek army over another. 
Cleombrotus, the Spartan king, was left dead on tlie 
field, with many of his principal officers, and the flower 
of his troops. Sparta lost with this battle the ascend- 
ancy she had long enjoyed among tlie Grecian states. 
(Xenophon, Hellan.^ lib. vl. cap. 4. ; Diodorus SicultUt 
lib. XV. ; Mi(ford's Greece, v. 90. 8 vo. ed.) 

I.KIJTSCHAU (Hungar. Loexe), a royal free town 
of Hungary, CO. Zips, of which it is the cap., on a hill 120 
in. N.F.. resth. Pop. (1837), 5,176, of whom Berghaus 
siiys three eights are Protestants. It is old, and ill built, 
blit has a large and handsome square, a Gothic church, 
with the largest organ In Hungary, a large old town-hall, 
a new council-house, and several other edifices, the old- 
est Lutheran gymnasium in Hungary, a Uom. Cath. 
gymnasium, a high schiKil, a noble Icniale seminary, and 
an asyipm for soldiers’ children. It produces linen fab- 
t; ' '., and mead, of which last a good deal is sent into Po- 
land (Austrian Eucyc. ; Berghaus.) 

LKVANT, a term applied to designate the coasts of 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa, along the Imxliterranean, from 
C.ipe Matapan round the JLgean Sea, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, to the western confines of Kgypt. In the middle 
ages, the trade with these countries was ahnost cxcln- 
.sively in the hands of the Venetians, Genoese, and other 
Italians, who gave to them the general de.signation of 
i.evante, or PListern countries. But the term Levant, 
bi'ing no longer vemaevdar in the languages of the natiims 
now principally engaged in the trade with the countries 
rotorred to, it seems to be falling into disuse. 

LLVliN, a hor. of barony, sea-port, and manufac- 
turing town of .Scotland, co. Fife, on a level at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, on the N. shore of 
tlie Frith of Forth, 19^ m. N. by F. Edinburgh : on the 
\V. of the river is its suburb of Dubhieside, or Inver- 
levon. Pop. of both, 2 ,r)fi;L Leven consists of two prin- 
cipal, and not very regular, streets, running parallel to 
each other E. and W., with a variety of bye-lanes, and 
detached houses. The communication betw'ecn Leven 
and its suburb has hitherto l»een maintainecL by a sus. 
pension-liridge over the river ; but a stone bridge is 
now ( 1840 ) being built. Tlie only public buildinp are 
the par. ohurcb, and chapels belonging to the Uelief 
and the Associate Synod. There is, abso, a small con- 
gregation of Independents. There are two libraries, 
a mechanics’ Institute, and a great variety of friendly 
societies. 

Leven Is chiefly remarkable for its manufactures. 
There are, either in the town or its Immediate vicinity, 
si.'t mills for spinning flax, driven partly by water and 
partly by steam, employing almut 520 hands. There are, 
l>eNi(lc.s, 170 hand-loom weavers of coarse linens, of 
whom 22 are females. It has also a foundry for cast- 
iron, a saw-mill and wowl yard, a mill for bruising 
hones, a brick and tile work, and an ochre mill. 

I'he harbodr is formed by a creek at the mouth of 
the river. At spring-tides it admits vessels of about 
•K'O tons ; but it dries at low W’ater, and Is, owing to 
Mod-bauks, extremely difficult of access. It has a small 
h'lay; quite Insufficient for the growing trade of the 
place. Two brigs 'belonging to the port are employed 
chicily in the American trade, and 5 sloops are en- 
K'iged as coasters. In IH35 the value of the Imports 
iooounted to 43,190/. ; and that of the exports to 00,483/. 
A steamer sails twice a day to Leith in summer, and 
'^ice in winter. 'I’he game of Golf is much played on 
ou! links or downs of Dubhieside. {New Stai. Acc. 

!) Pifeshire, pp. 

bLWKS, a pari, hor., market-town, and par. of F.ng- 
Sussex, rape and hund. of its own name, on 
(crossed here by a stone bridge), 7 m. N.E. 

43m. 8 . ix)ndon. Po|i. of pari, bor., 
witl> the old hor., parts or four out- 
L*, io lH31,8,jy92. It is principally situated on a 
^ Ouse, which here cuts through 
j ^ '‘his ; but it partly, also, stands on the level 
H‘e E. side, sheltered by the South Downs, 
Kiw. > almost close to the river banks. The 

and u broad, well-built, paved, and lighted with gas : 
.... ‘V.wn generally has an appearance of wealth ana 
ctilef public building is the Asslze- 
150(’)( / Street, erected in 1812, at an expense of 
otLi. n ®®**'P'’*«lng two courts, a council chamber, and 
Pliui bouse of correction, buljt on the 


m 1794, was greatly enlargccrln 1817, 
• about 70 capacious rooms for prisoners, 
harl'i confinement. The silont system, 


whniu 1® rigidly enforced, and the gaol is, on 

®bly bail conducted ; but “ the building Is Incur- 
f<*r unhealthy situation, and much too confined 

Henl* ® county.’* {Frison Imptctors* 

^ 'There are six churches; ahd the 
In i comprise four rectories, two of which 

crown. There are, likewise, 
- P'ft es of worsfilp for Wesleyan and Calvinist 
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Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Unitarians, Ac., to 
which, as well as to the chuyThes, are attached well- 
attended Sunday-schools. The free grammar school, 
supposed to have been foufifded |p 151^, provides gra- 
tuitous Instruction in classics, &?•., to 12 boys, the sons of 
burgesses ; and there is a university exhibition for the 
scholars, tenable for four years, of the annual value of 
Vil. National, Lancastrian, and infant schools, fbrnish 
elementary instruction for the children of the poor ; and 
there are several endowed charities and benevolent In- 
stitutions for the relief of the aged, sick, and indigent. 
Lewes hud fonnerly an extensive trade in wool ; but this 
has greatly declined ; and the present traffic of the place. 
Independently of a very considerable retail trade with the 
resident gentry of the district, is chiefly In grain, malt, 
sheep and cattle ; it is estimated that upwards of 80,000 
sheep are sold annually at the Sept, and Oct. fairs. 
The Ouse is navigable up to the town ; and there 
is a considerable trade with London, through New- 
haven, its port. (See Newhaven.) Lewes is a bRr. by 
prescription, and is governed by two hcadhoroughs and 
two constables, elected by the burgesses ; but these offi- 
cers are subject to the jurisdiction of the co. magistrates. 
The Lent and summer assizes are held here, and the 

S iiarter sj'ssions for the E, division of Sussex are held hi 
an., April, June, and Oct. This bor. has sent 2 mems. 
to the H. of C, since the reign of Edward I., the franchise 
down to the passing of the Reform Act being vested in 
the scot aiul lot payers within the bor. The Boundary 
Act enlarged the limits of the bor. so as to include wim 
the old bor. parts of the pars, of .Southover, St. Anne’s, 
St. Thomas-in-tbe-Cliffe, and South Mailing. Kegistered 
electors, in 1339 - 40 , 8(>3. Lewes is the placa of election 
for the mems. for the E. division of Sussex, and the head 
of a poor law union, rompri.sing 7 pars. Markets on 
Tuesday; cattle fairs. May 8 . and Wnit-Tuesday ; large 
sheep fairs, Sept. 21 . and Oct. 2. 

The fact of Lewes being a Roman station seems ex- 
tremely doubtful ; but it had acquired its present name 
(said to lie derived from leswes, the Anglo-Saxon word 
for pastures) at least two centuries before the Norman 
conquest. William the Conqueror fixed on Lewes as the 
site of one of those fortresses by which he kept in awe 
his Saxon subjects ; and considerable remains of it still 
exist, on a commanding height, N.W. of the town. One 
gateway is nearly entire ; and the keep, which is in 
tolerable preservation, has recently been tastefully re- 
paired. E!. of the town also are the ruins of a very an- 
cient and wealthy priory, the walls of which enclosed an 
area of about 33 acres : at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, its revenues amounted to 1,090/. {HorseJUld's 
Antiquities of Lewes, vol. 1. ; Pari. Reports, See.) 
LEWIS. See Hebrides. 

LEWISHAM, a populous village and par. of E2ng]and, 
CO. Kent, lathe Sutton-at-Uone, and haif-hund. Black- 
heath, on the Ravensbnurne, a trib. of the Thames, 4j^m. 
S. EL London. Area of par., which includes the hamlet 
of Sydenham, 5,220 acres. Fop. In 1831, 9,659. The 
village consists chiefly of a long street, lined with good 
houses, and extending alM)ut 2 m. along the Hastings 
road. The lanes leading in different directions abound 
with handsome villas and detached residences, inhabited 
by opulent merchants and retired citizens, attracted 
thither by the beauty of the scenery and superior salu- 
brity of the air. The church, which stands near the 
centre of the village, is a handsome structure,, erected in 
1832, on the site of an older but still modern building, 
accidentally destroyed by lire. There are, also, places of 
worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents : 
and in Sydenham, besides a district church and episcopal 
chapel, there are three dissenters’ meeting-houses. A 
grammar-school, founded in 1(547, and now under the 
trusteeship of the Leather-sellers’ Company of London, 
is conducted by an upper and under master, and is alleged 
to be well attended. A charity school, three subscription 
day schools, and several Sunday schools, have been 
established for teaching poor chtldren; and there are 
almshouses for six poor women, and minor charitable 
bequests. The trade of the village is almost confined tu 
the supply of the families resilient within the par. ; but 
at Loampit Hill some marl and chalk pits fUruish con- 
siderable quantities of lime, and tliere ari^some large 
brick and tile fields. 

LEXINGTON, a town of Kentucky, U. States, co. 
Fayette, of which It is the cap., on Town-forte, a tri- 
butary of the Elkhorn river, 25m. E.S.E. Frankfort, and 
70 m. 8. Cincinnati. Pop. (1830) 6,026. “ Us situation 
is in the heart of a fine district, with a great many com- 
fortable-looking villas and farm-houses In the neighbour- 
hood. The town itself consists of handsome and sub- 
stantial buildings, and is not unlike Doncaster. The 
chief street is a mile and a quarter in length, and 80 fhet 
wide ; there is an air of wealth about the place.” (Shu. 
art's Three Years in N. America, ii, 436. 487 .) Lexing- 
ton is one of the most ancient towns in the state, and for 
a long time was Its political, at it still Is Its commercial, 
ciM>. Its chief public estab. is Transylvania uuirertity, 
M 
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the oldestinstitution of tbe kind in the W. states. It was 
incorporated In 1788. and has now 13 professors, and 
usually about 300 students. In 1829 the principal edillre, 
with the library, was 4«*tr<>yed by (Ire; hut another 
library of 1,400 vds. lias been collected. There are se- 
■veral superior private schools. The state lunatic asylum, 
founded In 1824, and which, in 18.38, had 122 patients ; 
the U* States branch bank, court-house, market- house, a 


large masonic hall, and eight churches, ire the other 
chief public edifices. Lexington has manufactures of 
cotton bagging, cordage, woollen cloths and yam, car- 
pets, machinery, &c. The inhab. are said to»be hos- 
pitable and accomplished, and the tone of society agree- 
able. The tow n deriveti its name from a party of hunt- 


^riod, was one of the most celebrated in Europe, was 
rounded by the Prince of Orange, in 157ft, to reward 
the inhab. for their bravery, and as some compensation 
for the sufferings they sustained during the siege of tiio 
city by the Spaniards. It soon attaint to the hlghegt 
estimation, injing deservedly esteemed one of the very 
b<‘st of the Continental schools f<*r the study of das- 
sics, law, medicine, and divinity. Among its professors, 
are the illustrious names of Douza, Joseph Scaliner] 
Daniel lleinsius, Oomarus, Armiuius, Boerhaave, Van 
Swieten, Lecuenhoeck, Sgravesande. Burmau, Uuhukcn. 
&c. Grotius and Descartes were of the immlw^r of its 
pupils, as were Evelyn, Fielding, and Goldsmith. And 
though no longer so celcbraterl as formerly, it is still 


ers, who first heard, while encamped on the spot where it I extremely well conducted, has valuable libraries ami 


stands, of the memorable engagement between the Ame- 
rican atid British troops at Lexington in Massachusetts, 
in 1775. A railroad, 28 m, in length, connecting this town 
with Frankfort, is intended to lie continued to Louis- 
ville, on the Ohio. A good turnpike road, 64 m. long, 
has been also completed bi tween I..exingtou and Mays- 
ville ( Amer. Almanack and Euci/cl.) 

LEYDEN ( Lat, l.ugdunum liatavorum), a celebrated 
city of Holland, being the fourth in the kingdom of the 
Netherland.s, on the Old Bhlue, 21 m. S.W. Amsterdam, 
m>d 10m. N.E. the Hague; lat 52° O' 23'' N., long. 4^ 
29'3H"E. Pop., in 1837, 36,110. It is surrounded Ir 
ramparts and a wet ditch, and is entered by ancient g.ite- 
w^ys. “ On the outer side of the cingel^ or ditch, which 
every wliere encompasses the town except w here it is cut 


scientific collections, and able and learned professors. 
In 18.1,5, it had in all, 647 students ; of whom, 2.50 stiu 
died law, 212 divinity, 131 medicine, and 54 philosophy. 
The college buildings are detached, and, in fact, arc 
placed at considerable distances from each otiier, in 
diffiTcnt streets : tiiey are all plain stone and hrit k, and 
sufficiently evince, by their Appearance, that they have 
lieen intended for use and not for ornament. The principal 
of these buildings, which is very old, and wa.H formei ly 
a religious house, stands on the W. side tif the city ; its 
hall, in which the stnaius acadetnicus meets, is adortud 
It is surrounded by | with a fine portrait of William Prince of Orange, 
founder of the university, and upwards of 100 por- 
traits of professors in historical succession. The seuatus 
con.sists of 33 professors ; and a.s this university re- 


by the Khine, i.s plant<*d a bcautifid doable avenue of i quires no test of religious faith, either from its proles- 
trees, forming agreeable walks for the citizens ; aiul on j sors or scholars. It comprises all sects and denoiniua- 


tbe inner side rhse the low green mounds, which serve 
the purpose of walls to this venerable city.” {Chambers.) 
Like other Dutch towns, Leyden is traversed by canals, 
crossed by numerous bridges ; though, as its trade is but 
trifiing. tne canals are of little use. The streets are 
usually long, broad, and well Imilt ; and there are some 
striking puidic edifices, and the town has an antique 
venerable appearance. Barrow compares tiie Brecde 
6Vraaf (Broad Street) of Leyden to the High Street of 
Oxford, reckoned among the finest in Europe. He says 
— “ In the first place, It is much wider, and at least 
throe times the length ; and, contrary to the usual prac 
tice of laying out streets by the Dutch, it h.is the same 
gently winding turn, but wants the gradual ascent, which 
cuntilbutes so much to the beauty of the High .Street of 
Oxford. The houses in that of Leyden are generally 
superior aud more picturesque ; ami, thougii the ruunl)er 
of colleges of ancient architecture, with ibelr turrets, 
towers, and spires. In Oxford, excet’d tlie numlier of 
public buildings in the Broad Street of Leyden, there is 
one, at le.ist, that will bear cumpari.son with the most 
picture.sque college in High Street. This is the old 
lldtel de VUle, built, as appears by an inscription iu 
front,, in the year 1574. It has a tali spire, somewhat 
remarkable in its architecture, and not inelegant. It is 
built of a dark blue stone, which has tlie appearance 
o7 black marble, and its prominent parts are tipfied w ith 
gilding. The brxly of tne building iias nearly 30 win- 
dows on n line in front, 3 pediments, or galiles, highly 
ornamented, a handsome lialustrade, surmounted i>y a 
ridge of stone gKit)<;8,and the whole front of this remark- 
alile piece of architecture .nay be said to be 

WHh glut'ning spire*, and pinnacle* adorn'd.** 


tioiis, both Cliristian and Jewish. Most of tlio lectures 
are delivered in Latin, and the public announcctiKMit (if 
the courses is in that language. The students, wlio 
wear no particular dress, reside in lodgings in tlie town ; 
and the greater numlier suliscribe to a club.lw)usi‘ and 
reading-room, supplied with German and French publi- 
cations. The stuaents of Leyden bear a high character 
for diligence ; but, among other drawback^, junior stu- 
dents have to act for six weeks as fags to those of ohicr 
standing ; i^nd duelling is said not to be laid under any 
ctficient restraint. 

Tlie museum of natural history, attached to the uni- 
versity, surpasses most others in Europe, bein^ niuiuly 
indebted for its excellence to the public spirit of the 
1 >utch naval officers ami foreign efnnloyis, who take every 
opportunity of forwarding natural curiosities to thdr 
native country ; but It also owes much to the acquisitiop 
of the valuable collection of birds by Temminck, and to 
the labours of travidlers and collectors scat by the 
semtlHs to Africa, S. America, and other parts oi tiie 
glol>e. The museum, which is open gratis to all clas.se.s, 
consists of an upper and under story, occupying lour 
sides of a largo court. The classification of the animal 
kingdom Is according to the system of Cuvier; and siuh 
is the zeal manifested in perfecting the collections, that 
Mr. ChamtH^rs mentions that 2,7>00 guilders, or 2<i></- 
sterling, had recently been paid by the university for 
one shell of a nautilus, to complete the scries ui such 
S})ecimens ! 

7’he museum of Egyptian antiquities is particularly 
rich in papyri, jewellery, and gold ornaments; aiKi 
cnra(»rigc8 monuments from the ruins of Carthage, ami 
the largest collection of Etruscan bronzes N. of the 
Alps. .Sleliold 8 extensive and valuable Japanese mii- 


The ground-floor of the town-house is appropriated I seum is also in Leyden. The library of the univcrsiiy 

as a market for butchers’ meat, but this is not seen | has 60.(KXl printed volumes, and 14, 0(K) MSS., more than 

from the street. Nothing can exceed the cleanliness ! 2.0<K) of which are Arabic. The botanic gardeh, which 
of Leyden In all Us streets, whether those tfdth or tho.se I comprises several acres, and is extremely w#U laid oub 
without canals, 'i’he former, with their quays, are iwr- ha.s an extensive series of specimens, arranged according 
ticularly ne.at ; and the bridges are mostly of stone, ! to the systems of Linnsus and Jussieu, with exten* 
of which, they pretend to say, there are not fewer than I sive conservatories for rearing and preserving tropical 

1^0 / 'T....- ... Tr. t-, ^ f plant*, «cc. - 

Leyden has a good observatory, 17 churches ® 


1,50.” ( Tour in Holland, 76, 77.) In the council and au- 
dience chambers, on the first-floor of the town-hall, are 


several valuable paintings, as the LiuH Judgment, by I which i» llonuCathO; ’J hospitals; aii 
Lucas Van Leyden ; a large picture, representing the i a fine new edifice; an arsenal; custom-house; chamucj 
state of the city and its inhab. during its siege by the ' of commerce; societies of Dutch literature, science, a 
Spaniards, Including a portrait of the heroic burgo- poetry; branches of the Society of 1****^*K 'A*” , of 
roaster Vanderwerf. The church of St.Bcter, foumied J National Economical Society, and the Dutch y*’* , ; U 
ill 1321, one of the fittest Gothic edifices in Hollund, the Fine Arts ; an academy of design, &c. ^ ; 

oontains the tombs of Boerhaave, the Meermans, Sea- i the children belonging to the city are being Instni ^ • 
liger. Camper, &c. Near this church, is a large oneu ; a small fee is exacted In the poor-SchooU, whicn i 


of fine woollen 


square, ornamented with trees, and having a canal in ! usual in Holland. 

Its centre ; U was formerly covered with houses, acd- In the I7th century the manufacture v. , u j, 

oentally destroyed by the blowing up of a boat laden with : cloth was exten.slvely carried on at Leyden, a 
f^npowder in the canal, in I8OT. About 160 persuns lost | said to hflvc had, in 1659, about 3,000 houses, anujW'jjj, 


- . — , ..» perbo..„ 

their lives on this occasion. The church of St. Fancr;u 
BM also a most imposing front, and the tomb of Van- 
In the centre of the city is a ruined tower, 
called the burg, of uncertain but ancient daU*, erected 
on the only elevated spot of ground for many miles 
round. 

Leyden is a very dull inanimate town, without manu- 
factures, trade, or bustle of any kind. But It Is, notwitb- 
itondmg, a roost desirable residence for men of leaming 
ami research. Iu university, which, for a lengthened 


Inhab. ( /vlltorf. Jd "w 

Statement, Is exaggerated ; but it i» "7, gu 
iiig tt> have had, in I7J2, 10,891 houses, ' ’^p, of 
average of 7 Individuals to a bouse, would give 
about 77,000. ( BuscMnt't Ocograp^, tonsSerably ; 
Latterly, however, it has increase having 
iu pop., which, in 1837, exceeded 36,000, nn j 
uruier 28,0(M) In 1817. Its cloth ; 

for a lengthened period “tSarly 

but il is still carrieuon to some extent- wtr 
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mnnnfncture of coarse cloths, and of counterpanes, into the Atlantic within the colony, as thift St. John, 
rugs, &c. It also carries on some other brancncs of St. Paul, Mesurado, &c. ; but they arc navigable only 
industry, and has a considerable traffic in wool, butter, by small vessels for short distances. The want, indeed, of 
and other articles of agricultural produce. It is con- any great navigable river that might have opened an in- 
nocted by canals with Haarlem, Delft, and tjie Hague. tercourse with tho Interior, is a heavy drawback on tho 
During the latter part of the 17th, and the greater pro.sperity of this colony; and will always hinder it 
part of the ISth century, the most Interesting as well as from becoming a place of much commercial importance, 
the most celebrated branch of industry carried on at The soil is said to be fruitful, and the climate better, 
Leyden was that of printing and publishing. Many of or rather destructive, than In most other parts of 
tlie best and most beautiful of the Dutch editions of the tlie const, nice, cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, l^nanas, 
elassics, in 12mo., 8 vo. and 4to., including most of those cassava, and yams arc raised ; and camwood, paim-oil, 
by the Elzevirs, issued from the presses of this city, and ivory, hides, wax, and jiepper, are among the exports, 
uould alone have conferred on it imperishable renown. The settlement is visited by traders from the interior, 
A good deal of printing and publLshing is still carried and some trade is carried on with Europe and America, 
on ; but w'C shall look in vain among the works now partly in colonial shipping. The care of the local intc- 
piibli.'ihcd hero, or, we may a<id, anywhere else, for any rc.sts .md .subordinate affairs of tlie colony is confided to 
that will bear a comparison with tho chejs-d' oeuvre native colonists, and it has tw'o legislative c hambers ; but 
alluded to above. the powers of government are, notwithstanding, sub- 

Ttie siege of Leyden by the Snaniard.sin ir)74 is one stantially vested in the agent of the American Colunisa- 
of ilic most memorable event.s in the history of the groat tion .Society. Its object, in fact, was to serve as an outlet 
struggle made by the United Provinces to em.mcipate for the blacks, who might there enjoy that indepen- 
(’ omselves from the blind and brutal despotism of donee and consideration which long-cherishcxi prejudices 
.Sp.un. I'he Inhabitants displayed the most invincible hinder them from cMijoying in the IJniteti States : and it 
courage and resolution. Valdez, the Spanish genenal, was supposed that the being able to dispose of manu- 
tl 'spairing of being able to carry the town by .storm, mitted smves by .sending them to this [colony would pro- 
cudeavonred to cut off all communication between it mote the practice of manumission ; but we believe that 
.and the surrounding country, and to eflfect its rediic- in tlii.s respect it b.'is had very little influence, only 
tion by famine. He completed his lines of clrcnin- about 2,0(X) liberated slaves having been sent to it. A 
vallatinn. and so far succeeded in liia object, as to good many blacks rescued from slave-ships on the 
eotail the most tremendous sulfering on the inhabitants, Afric.an eoa^t and elsewh<?re have been landed here, 
without, however, shaking their determination to die Primary schools have been opened for the instruction 
rather than give up their city to the enemy. At length of the blacks, and it has several clmrchcs, and aprinting- 
thc country round the town having been laid under pre.ss. But we understand, that, on the whole, the con- 
water, a squadron of flat-bottomed boats laden with pro- dition and prospects of the colonists are far from satis- 
vivi»)ns and stores made its way through the .Spanish factory ; though they are not worse than might hare 
liiH'8 to the city. Tliis was decisive of the fate of the been reasonably anticipated. 

tiioge ; the Spaniards being obliged iinme<Hately to raise The chief town, Monrovia, on Cape Mesurado, lat. 
U, after having incurred a very heavy loss. (fVaUon's 25' N,, long. 10° 3(7 W., has about 1,200 inhab. 
Fkth'p //., 1 ). 13.1 {Kncyc. Americana ; Murray's Encyc. of Geog,, Amer. 

f/cyden has given birth to some highly distinguished edit., ill. 45, ; Macqueen's Survey (f Africa.) 
inilividuals. Henihrandt was born (in 1606) in its imme- LIBOURNE, a town and river-port of France, dep. 
diatp vicinity; and it Is the native place of Gerard Douw, Gironde, cap. arrond, on the Dordogne, at its Junction 
Vandervelde, Mieris, Jan Steen, and other distinguished with the Isle, 20 m. E.N.E. Bordeaux. Pop. In 1836, cx. 
painters ; and of Vossiiis, Ileiusius, Muschenbrock, Van com., 8,084. Few towns in France are so regularly and 
Swieten, .lohn Boelndt, better known as John of I.ey- well built. Its streets are wide and clean, its houses 
den, founder of the Anabaptists, Ac. I’he learned and elegant, and It is surrounded with good walls and agree- 
lahorious geographer Philip Clavier, orr/Mr*ert«.f, though able promenades. Among the chief public edifices are 
a native of Dantzic, resided principally in Leyden, where extensive cavalry barracks, a theatre, a public library, 
Ids learned wtd excellent works on the geography of with 3,(K)0 vols., and a handsome brick and stone bridge 
ancient Gertnatiy, Sicily, and Italy, and his valuable /»- of 9 arches across tho Dordogne. The port, at high 
trodnrtio in Vniversatn Geographiam were published, water, lias from 10 to 16 ft. water, admitting vessels of 
He died here, in depressed eirciunstances, in 1023, at the 3(X) tons burden. Libourne is the seat of a sub-prefec- 
early age of 43. {Martiuiirc, art. Leydc ; Biographic turo, of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
Unim-scUe, ^c.) and a sub-commissariat of marine. It has manufactures 

I.K Y'l’ON ( I.OW), a village and par. of England, co. of w'oollen stuffs, articles of military equipment, glass 
H'iicix, liund. Becontrw, on the Lea, rn. N.E. London, and cordage, and docks for ship-building. It is an en- 
Area of pur., 2,82ii acres. Pop., in IK3I, 3,323. I.ow trepOt for salt and agricultural produce destined for Bor- 
l<t*yh>n is situated on the low grounds near the E. deaux. It was founded by Edward I. of England, in 
hank of the river ; but further E., connected by a long 286. {Hugo, art. Gironde, ^c.) 

Rfragglhig street, is I.eytonstone. on an eminence, LICHFIELD, a city, pari, bor., and co. of itself, lo- 
'oiiiinisiug several handsome villas, chiefly tenanted rally situated in co. Stafford, hand. Offlow, 15 m. N. 
hy L'lidon merchants and traders. Tho church, a briefcf Birmingham, 29 m. W. Leicester, and 108 m. N.W. Lon- 
j'liluling w ith a low tower, is remarkable only as having don. Area of tiie co. of city (which is co-extensive with 
h'ni the scene of the pastoral labours of Stryjie the an- the pari. Imr.) 3,180 acres. Pop., in 1831, 6,508. The 
tii|iiary, w ho held the vicarage 68 years, and was buried city, which stands in a fine valley, on a smidl affluent of 
“"ro in 1737. A Kom. Calh. chaix'l and chapel for Wes- the Trent, is irregularly built, with narrow streets ; but 
pyaii Methodists are the other pl.aces of worship ; and it is well pavetl and lighted, many of the houses are 
oie narish has, besides Sunday schools, alloys’ free school, handsome, and its general appearance is respectable. 
“ j <»f industry for girls, and several minor charities. The chief public buildings, besides the churches, are 
i-Io UJ (Lettish, Lcpcla), a sea-port town of Russia, the guildhall, a neat stone edifice, on the lop of which 
P’v. I’onrland, on the Baltic, beside tho lake Liban, are carved t|»e city arms; the market-house, occupying 
‘ m. W. by S. Mltbiu. Pop. jirobably 5,(KK). It is tho site of an olu market-cross; the bishop’s palace, 
"•“led, and entered by a gate from the N. Its streets in tlie Close, and a small theatre. Lichfield is an cpis- 
' ‘"ostly unpavod ; and its market-place, eo|»al see, and has a noble cathedral on the N. side 

‘*‘'Ke, is irregular. The houses are of tii#ber, of the town, close to a fine sheet of water. It is built 
and i'! i high. It has J.utheraii, R. Catholic, chiefly in the decorated Gothic style peculiar to the 

- I churches, an hospital, and an orphan 12ih and 13th centuries, and comprises a nave, choir, and 

« port, though commodious, has only from transepts, with a ladyo- chapel. It measures, from E. 

vpj, I water, and cannot, therefore, be entered by to W., 410 11., and is 1.53 111. wide, measured along tho 
.iblo 1 1 burden. It has, however, a consider- transepts. Tlicre are three towers, the central one of 

as r ,oi produce of Courland, which, rising from the intersection, is surmounted by a 

from it ’ corn, hides, tallow, Ac. being exported light steeple, and has a total height of 280 ft. : the towerg 

inH icti..., Imports are chiefly colonial products, ma- at the W. end are each 180 ft. high. The body of the 
'll ihf. ° gO‘»ds, wine, oil, fruits, Ac. In 1833, the value church is spacious and lofty, supported by pilKus formed 
I Hum I, Ibau amounted to.5,0I l,899rouble8, of clustered columns with neat foliated capitals; the 

rJr 'mports to 617,754 r. {Schni/xlcr, La roof is beautifully groined, the choir is elegantly ftir- 
I Ilil'wi’;’ Kaiserth. Russl. 415*. Ac.) nished, and there are several fine monuments, one of 

in 18 V 1 f ® •■‘‘P'd'Hcan state of W. Africa, flmnded, which is to Dr. Johnson, tho great lexicographer, a 
'X'ller f{,A blacks from the U. Slates of N. America, native of this city, where he first saw the light on tho 
ciity lu of tho American Colonisation So- IHth of September, 1709. The exterior parts of the 

about ‘jqT “‘•■'■‘tory extends along the Guinea coast for building are highly ornamented with sculpture and 
h<‘twepn 1,0 Inland of 20 or 30 m,, chiefly tracery-work ; the W. front displays a multitude of 

•’sfimatwi P® ""d 12« W. Pop. figures in alto relievo. Illustrative of passages in Bible 

Kenerallv 1 colonists, besides natives. The coast history, and on the roof is a statue of Charles II., erected 
interim co'^i^try gradually rises towards by Bishop Hacket, who exerted himself during many 

are of’ **^‘1 **hout 20 30 from the sea, the years to repair tho damages Inflicted on the cathedral 

m considerahio clevatioti. Aevoral rivers fall by the parliamcntai’y troops In the great civil war. The 
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whole bonding was thoroughly repaired in 17^7-90, at 
an expense of fi,000/. The chapter comprises a dean, C 
residentiary canons, 14 prebendaries, and fi priest vicars. 
At an average of the three years ending with 1831, 
the nett reven«ies of the bishopric of Idchficid amount* 
e<l to 3,923/. a year ; and at an average of the seven 
years ending with 1834, the revenues of the cathedral 
amounted to 1,G73/. a year. In tin* city are 1 par. church 
and 2 chapelries, in the patronage of dean and 
chapter ; besides w'hioh, there are places of worship for 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Rom. Catholics, 
and other bodies of dissenters. Among the educa- 
tional establishments are several .Sunday schools, 3 na- 
tional schools, an English charity school, and a free 
grammar-school, founded by Edward' VI., and .stat«*d 
to be In a flourishing condition, with 21 free boys and 
several stipendiary pupils boarding with the masters: 
among the former pupils of this school arc the illustrious 
names of .Ashmole, Addison, (rarrick, Johnson, and 
Woollaston. The rharitahle institutions comprise two 
almshouses, an hospital for clergymen’s widows and or- 

E hans, a mendicity society, and a dispensary. Idchiield 
as no trade or manufactures of importance : a carpet 
factory gives emijlaNTnent to about 130 j>er8ons, and 
others are returned as belonging to a worste«l-min. 1 
Its trade is chiefly local, arising out of the wants of 
the town and neighbourhood, and there is little show 
of activity amongst those engaged in business. I’lie 
Grand Junction Canal passes near the city, and the Hir- 
mingham and Derby Railway at a distance of about (> 
m. The citv was anciently governed by a guild, dis- 
solved by Kdward VI., who gave it a charter of incor- 
poration. RUbseqiiently conrinnod by Charles II. l-iider 
the Municipal Reform Act, the hor. is divided into 2 
wards, and the municipal officers are, a recorder, mayor 
and 5 otiter aldermen, and Ih councillors. Corp. rev., in 
1839, 2.iG0/. ; but of that 921/. was derived from the sale 
of property. Quarter and |»etty se.ssions are held in the 
guildhall, and there is a court for the recovery of <lehta 
under AOs, Since the .3^Jd Edward 1., Lichfield has, 
with some intermis.sions, sent 2 mems. to the H. of ('. 
Previously to the Reform Act, the franciiise was vesteci in 
the freeholders of theco. of the city of I.ichfield. anti in 
the freemen and l)urgage-liolder8 ol the city, 'rhe bound- 
aries of the present pari. Iwr. include the co. of the 
city, and the place called “ the (Mose.” belonging to the 
cathedral. Registered electors, in 18.39-40, 870. Markets 
on Tuesday and Friday ; fairs, Jan. 10., Shrove-Tues- 
day, and Aih-Wednestfay, for cattle, sheep, bacon, and 
cheese ; May 12. for sbeep and cattle ; and first Tuesday 
in November for cheese. 

LIECHTKN.STKIN (PRINCIFAIJTY OF), an 


bridge, the Pont rff/’/frcAc, thrown across the main stream 
of the Maese, is 153 yards in length, 49 ft. in breadtli, 
and has 6 arches, varying in diameter from 50 to 55 ft. 
A convenient quay for commercial purposes extends both 
above and below this bridge, for the whole length of tiic 
town along the Maese, which is navigable for small vessels 
as far as this city. Liege was formerly fortified, but Its 
fortifications have been almost entirely destroyed. It is 
defended on the N.VV. by a large citadel, lately rebuilt, 
and on the E.S.E. by Fort Chartreuse; besides which 
there are only a few' outworks. There are 10 suburbs. 
Liege is, generally speaking. 111 built. In lx)th the lower 
and upper town, the streets are narrow, and in the latter 
they have the adiiitional disadvantage of being so steep 
as to be ascended in many places by flights of steps. 
Among the 11 squares, are 2 tolerably spacious ; in one of 
wtiich stands the town h ill, and in the other the theatre. 
The town hall, comprising the provincial court-house 
and prison, is a dark stone building, of great extent and 
magnificence, with two open courts, surrounded witii a 
colonnade resembling that of the ducal palace at Venice. 
It was formerly the residence of the prince-bishops of 
idege. The cathedral of .St. Lambert stood in tliis 
square ; but it was destroyed by the French revolutionary 
forces in 1794, anti no traces of it exist The church of 
St. Jacques, in the decorated Gothic, is the architectural 
glory of the city. It was completed in 1552. Its intt'rior 
IS .astonishingly magnificent, and displays some of the 
; finest specimens of tracery and fret-work that is any where 
: to he met with. It has a noble organ, hut its statues and 
paintings are inferior. St. Croix, and some of the other 
churches, of which there are 21 11. Catholic and 1 Pro- 
testant, are also fine structures. The theatre is a hand- 
some modern building, surrotiuded by an arcade : lioin 
the SQUare in which it stands a piece of water riiiis to 
encircle the town on its W. side, tiordercd by a prome- 
nade planted with trees. The buildings of the university 
stand beside the Maese, on the ruins of a churcli of the 
Jesuits. This institution, founded by the late king of 
Holland, in 1818, has faculties of theology, law, anJ 
physic ; 48 professors, and usually from 4(M) p) r)(K) .stu- 
dents. It possesses a cabitiet of mineralogy, witli up- 
wards of 5,800 specimens, a cabinet of 3,(KK) idssils, 
found in the vicinity, and other scientific collections, 
and a Uluary comprising many curious MSS. 

Accorditjg to Mr. Chambers, “ The sight of Liege at 
once reminds us of an English manufacturing town. Wo 
hail its engine chimneys and smoke a.s emblems both of 
wealth and advancement in tlm mechanical arts ; ami as 
we drive into its busy streets, and pass along its open 
quays thronged witit commerce, we are apt to inquire of 
ourselve.s, can all this be on the (Continent, and not in 


indep. state of S. Germany, and, according to mo.Rt au- 
thorities, the least in extent and pop. througiumt Europe ; 
between lat. 47° 5' and 47'"’ 18' N , and long. ‘P ‘AP aj»d 
9"^ 38' K. ; havhig S. the Swiss canton of the (irisoiis ; 
W. the canton St Gall, from wlurh it is separated by the 
Rhine ; ami E. tl'c Austrian duchy of V'orarlherg. Area, 
56 sq.m. Pop. 8,300 The stirface is mostly tnomdaiti- 
ous ; a range of the Grison Alps traverses it, se|»Arat»ng 
the Rhine from the Saml ta, a tributary of the 111. Catth , 
breeding, agriculture, timt'er-cutting, and C'tton spinning, 
especladly the first, are the cluef occu}>atious of the iniialn 
Com, wine, fruit, and flax, are the principal articles of i 
culture. The government is vestr*d in the prince, and in 
an assembly of deputies of the clergy atid rural proprie- 
tors. AnfH*al from the court of original jurisdiction in 
Vadutz, lies to the court of < liancery in Vienna, in which 
the priii'-e has a seat ; and thence to tl»e court of appeal 
at Innspriick Vadutz, or LiechteiiHtoin, the cap . is a 
town of less than I 0(X) inhabs. 'Fhe prinito. furnishes 
a contingent of 55 men to the army of tiie merman con- ■ 
federation : it has one vote in the full council of that ■ 
body, and, together with other small states {see (iRRMANY, 
Vol. I. p. 804.), a vote in the committee, and the 16th 
place In the German diet. The Prince of Liechtenstein 
Is one of the richest proprietors of Europe ; his estates j 
in other parts of Germany, but especially in Moravia, 
extend over nearly 2,2fi0 sq. m. ; and his anntial revenue I 
Is estiraate<i at florins ; of which amount, how- j 


ever, his indep, sovereignty yields only about 20, <K)U (L 
( n^rehaus ; Almanack <ie Got ha, kr . ) 

LIEGE (Dutch l.nyk, iierm. i.Uitich), an important 


one of the manufacturing districts of England V” ( ’l\nn\ 
Ac. m 1838.) In fact, Liege may be regaidwi as Uic 
jRinningham of t))e Continent. It owes this di.stiiiction 
to its situation in a district almunding with coal •nui 
iron, and whiclt also affords 'zinc, lead, copper, sulplim, 
alum, marble, and slate. The coai-fietd of idege is the 
most extensive in tlie prov. of the same name, being 
leagues in length, with a breadth varying up to 2 leagues. 
Coal is, however, rather expensive, the co.st of raising 
It having been estimated, in 1836, at about 10 fr. per 
tun. 

The manufacture of cannons and fire-arms is tliat U>r 
which Liege and its environs are most celeljrated. Tlic 
royal cannon-foundry in tius city, instituted in 1802, pn>- 
<Uiceg at an average? 9 pieces of ordnance w<*ekly, partly 
brass ami partly iron. There are numerous jnanuiar- 
t.ori<»8 <»f fowling-picH'es, muskets, pistols, &c. Tin* g""* 
of Liege are said to be cheaper than those of Englaixl ; 
but tiiere Ls not, we believe, any real ground for t.ucb an 
assertion ; they may perhaps co,st less money, but tnwi 
they are not nearly so well finished, nor so g(K»u, as 
English guns. Had they l)eeu really cheaper, the niaim- 
factilVc would not liave diiclineri so rapidly as it did dur- 
ing the 4 ye.ars ending with 1836. 

Account of the Quantities of Fire-arms rnanufactured 
at Liege in each of the 4 years ending with 

j ■ r Mudi'Uj 

I Fowling Pi«cm. j PUloIt. und '8- 


commercial and maTuifacturing city and river port of 
Belgium, cap, pfov. of same name ; on the Maese, 134 rn. 

S. by W. MaestHcht, and .54 m. E. by fi Brussels ; lat, 
590 fo/ 22 / N., long. .50 3P 42" K. Pop., in 1833. .58,000 ; 
but the city is surrounded byanelghbrmrhocKi with a dense j 
imp., employed In branches of industry similar Co its own. 

Its pop. in the middle of tiie 15rh century is said to have 
amounted to 1 20,000 ; latterly, however, It has Imeti in- 
creasing. it is situated on the di>clivity and at the foot 
of a hill, and it consequently divided into an upper and t 
lower town. The latter stands at the confluence of the t 
OurChe with the Maese, and is intersected by many 
branch^ of the last named river, which t>t« enclosed by 1 
fioiie waits, and crossed hy numerous bridges. The chief ‘ ! 
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In 1836, the most flourishing year of the fac« 

the value of the fire-arms issued from the dlftcr 
tories of Liege was estimateil at 7,000.00<) ir* in 

Steam engines and machinery are P t illage 

Idege and in the mdjacegt busy and pop»‘°“; ';LJ|; pf 
Serdug. about a m!to thJ S. W, oo th» opp*""'- 
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thp Maese. The palace of the former prlnce-blshops at nioeting-house, a barrack, and a coivrthousc and prison 
that place having been bought in 1817 by the MesBieura for the co. Donegal. It sent a meins, to the Irish par- 
Cockerill, Englishmen, they established in if the largest liament till the Union, when it was disfranchised^ 
hardware manufacturing establishment in Belgium, or LIGOR, a town of S.E. Asia, cap. of a Malay princl* 
indeed on the Continent. It is devoted to the construction pality, dependent on Siam, on the Ta-yung near its 
ol steam-engines and other descriptions of machinery, mouth, in tlie Gulph of Siam, about hit. 8*^ 17' N., long. 
a!id to forging and manufacturing iron and iron goods. Ioo° 12' E, Pop., estimated at 5,000; chiefly Siamese, 

It is said that 60 steam-engines, of the /aggregate Malays, and Cliincse. It appears to have been formerly 
power of 695 horses, are constantly employed in this more populous; but it was captured by the Burmese, 
fat tory, with from 2,000 to 2,200 workmen, 500 of whom and Its inhahs. carried olF, in 1760. and again in 1785, It 
are miners. Most of the locomotive engines upon the has brick ramparts, and a wet ditcl?; and in 1825, 14 
Bfdgiaii railways, the engines for steam vessels, &c. cannon were mounted on its walls. Within the town are 
used in Beigium, have been made here, and many have many brick temples and pyramids, one having a gilt 
also lieen sent to other parts But we regret to have to spire, a conspicuous object at sea ; but all the dwelling- 
;uld, that, from some cause or other, Messrs. Cockerill houses are of less soliil materials. Two or three Chl- 
liave recently been involved in serious ditliculties ; and nesc junks trade with Llgor, bringing cotton, :mU taking 
it their works be now carried on, it must, we apprehend, back tin, black pepper, rattans, &c. The rajah of Idgor 
l)e tlirongh the advances that have been made them. has extensive authority, with the power of capital pu- 
I/iege hsis also manufactories of Hies, nails, stoves, and nisliment over all the Malay states, trllmtary to Siam, 
liardware of all kinds; watches, jewellery, bronze, and (Craw/urd's Siam, SfC., ii, 211. ; Hamilton's E. I. Ga- 
otlier ornaments ; woollen and cotton fabrics, hats, glue, zetterr.) 

tobacco, pajier, chemical products, Ac. ; with numerous LIMA, the cap. city of Peru, and, next to Mexico, the 
(lyi'ing houses, tanneries, and distilleries. It has an most m.agniflcent in the countries formerly comprised in 
exchange, a chainlx^r of commerce, a bank, with the Spanish Amerhai, on the Kiinac (whence, by corruption, 
privilege of coining money, a savings’ bank, a the name of the city), in a delightful valley, from 500 to 

p/c/c, numerous hospitals, an<l benevolent institutions, 600 ft. above the level of the ocean, 6 m. from its port of 
superior and elementary schools, and various learned so- Callao, on thc‘ Pacific, and about 000 m. S.S.K.Truxilio : 
cieties. A railway connects Liege with Louvain and lat. 12^ 2' 45" S., long. 77° 17' 15" W. Pop. variously es- 
Brnssels. tlmated, but it may probably amount to between 50,000 and 

In th«! 7th century, a village named /.cgiVi occupied a 60,000. The great chain of tlie Andes passes witliin 20 
part of the site of the present city. In 712, the ancient leagues of the city ; hut its spurs approach to within three 
catliedral was founded, and Liege was erected into a fourths of a league from its gates, and form an amphi- 
hishopric. In the loth century its bishops were raised to theatre, witliin which I.imais built. The Rimac, which 
the rank of independent sovereign princes. In tlie sue- separates tlie city from its suburb, San Lazaro, is crossed 
ceeding ages continual wars aiul disturliaiices prevailed by an excellent stone bridge of six arches, wliich, being 
between the burghers, who were anlently attached to furnished with recesses and seats, is a favourite prome- 
jtopular institutions, and the prinee-liishops. It was nade. The city, about 2 in. in length E. to W., by 1^ m. 
taken on the 00th of October, 1408, by (’buries the Bold, in its greatest breadth, is of a triangular, or rather, scml- 
(inke of liurgundy, and barbarously deliveriHl up to circular, sliape, the base, nr long diameter, being formed 
military execution. During the Frencli ascendancy, it by the river. Klsewliere, Lima is surrounded by a pa- 
Ix'canie the cap. of the di'ji. of Ourtlie. ( VandermaHen, rapet wall, aliout 7 m. in circuit, from 18 to 25 It. high. 
Diet, of the Prov. Liege; Ifriavoinne, dc I' Industrie en, and about 9 ft. thick: it is pierced by six gates, open 
Biii>i(fu.c ; Heuschling, Chambers, i(c.) from 4 A M. to 11 p. m., and is defended by 35l)a8- 

I/l KG NM'Z, a town of Prussia, prov. Silesia, can. gov. tions. Except at some of the liastions, the wall is too 
anil cire. of Liegnitz, on the Katzbacli, at its confluence narrow for the mounting of artilh ry ; and it is inereJv 
with the Schwarzwasser, 46m.W. liy N, Breslau ; lat. 51° sulKeieiit to protect the town against any sudden attack 
12' H" N., long. 16^ 9' 47" E. Pop. ( 18, 57), 11,607. It was liy an Indian force, for which purpose it was constructed, 
inerly a fortress of some strength, hut now lias only in 168.5. At the S.E. extremity of the city is a small ci- 
gate.s without walls; and its ramparts being planteil with tadel, in wliicb are the artillery harraeks, and a military 
trees and laid out in garden.s, serve only for public walks. d<'}»0t. When seen from Callao roails, or even from a 
It is an old, liut a handsome, well built town : it has less distance, Lima has an imposing appearance, its mi- 
several suburbs, 2 Lutlieraii, ami 3 K. Catb., rhurclies ; merous domes and spires giving it quite an oriental 
a tine eli.ipel — the Eursfencape/ie - in wliicli are Inirieil aspect. Like tlie other Spanish cities of America, it is 
the princes of tlie line of I 'last, a dynasty wliicii gave laid out in qmuiras, or sijuares of houses, 460 ft. each 
21 kings to Poland, and I2.'I dukes to Liegnitz, from 775 way, and divideii by streets ft. wide, intersecting 
to 1675. when the family fiecaine extinct; the old eastel- each otlier at right angles. I'he courses of the streets do 
lilted p, dace of those princes in tlie centre of the town, not follow tlie cardinal points, liut vary from E. to S.E., 
surrounded by a wet ditcli, an ancient council-house, that the walls may cast a shade both in the morning 
a gymnasium, an academy, establlsluMl In IMIO for the and alternoon.” In 1791, the city, with its suburb, El 
sons of Silesiiui gentlemen, whetlier R. Catholics or Cereado, eontained 209 quadras, and 35.5 streets. Since 
I’rotesoints, an orphan asylum, a workhouse, an hos- then little or no Improvement lias been made ; ^not a sin- 
pital, Ac. Outside the town is a good cemetery. Lieg- gl.i new dwelling having been built witliin the walls 
uitz is the seat of the superior judicial courts, boards of during tlu* last 30 years. { Three Years in the Pacific, i. 
taxation, and weights and measures, Ac. for its gov., and 379.) I'hroiigh tlie centre of nearly all the streets di- 

tlif head-quarters of several battalions of fuslleers, of reeled E. to W. runs a stream of water, 3 ft. wide, used 

a laurfv’ehr or militia battalion, and of a commandant of as a receptacle for all tlie filth thrown out from private 
police. It manufiictures woollen, cotton, and linen stufTs, dwellings. Most of the refuse is. liowover, got rid of by 
stockings, lace, Prussian blue, and starch, and has several tiie Turki'y buzzards, which swarm in I/ima, and. like 
breweries and bleaching grounds, and an active trade in dogs in Lisbon, are the most eflicient, or rather, the 
Its own produce, and in madder and other products raised only scavengers. Tlie streets are paved with round 
m the adjacent country. The gardeners in the vicinity pebbles, lUkl thi? narrow foot-paths with flat stones, in 
lo be the most expert of any in Silesia. Gn the very bad ‘n*pair. I'lie same plan extends to the suburb 
bf August, 1760, Frederick the Great totuHy de- of .San Lazaro. 'I'lie city is divided into 4 (piarters, and 

eated the Austrian general Laudohn in the neighbour- each of these into 35 Aurefes. For each barrio an u/cu/t/c, 

bood of this town ; Frederick made his disiKisitlofis with or district magistrate, is selected from among tlie inhab. 

80 much skill as to render it impossible for Marshal E'or religious purposes, it is divided into 8 parishes. On 
mm, who commanded another Austrian army, to come account of the frequency of earthquakes, few houses are 
ill MO * assistance. (FouZedlitz, Das Pruss. SiaaL more than one .story high, or if there be two stories, the 
r A'ii'i o SfC.) walls of the upper consist of only cane, or wattled reeds, 

emf I Belgium, prov. Antwerp, cap. plastered over with clay, and whitewashed or painttnl. 

in confluence of the Great and Little Ncthe, This kind of arehiteelure is applied to even the cnurcbes 

It i? ii, II K 4“^''’brp. Fop. in 1836, 13,090 ( Ilcuschling). and other public edifices, their upper parts being of wood- 
host 01 ^'*' several churches, a convent, an work, covered with stucco. I'he lower parts of the house* 
cotu n cotton and woollen stuffs, with are mostly constructed of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, 

anil , establishments, distilleries, breweries, made of clay and chopped straw. The roofs are uni- 
vatl.'! ; ‘^*.'‘** mills, rape seed being largely cnlti- formlyflat. Some of the better sort of houses have a terrace 

^y^cinity. It sends 3 deps. to th&provincial on the top, formed of large thin baked bricks; the com- 
I 'bbb dwellings are usually rtwifed only with thin rafters, '' 

Co Dn. ^ I ’j*” hiland town of Ireland, prov. Ulster, cane, and mats, covered with a layer of earth an Inch or 

the fv; ’ ?: it is the cap. It Is situated on more thick ; but as it rarely or never rains with any, vio- 

(liateiv K verge of the co., on the Foyle, imine- lence in Idma, these light roofs sufficiently answer their 

rivcrs^li Finn and Morne purpo.se, at the same time that they are not so easily 

h is roni?'’fr i ^^bbdonderry. Pop., in 1831, 1.696. thrown down by an earthquako, and when thrown down 
town of K ® bridge over the Foyle with the are incomparably less dangerous timn if they were con- 
*** bf which It is now merely structed of more solid mato’-ials. Most ot the houses 
® par chVir^u ** bobMSto of two small streets, and lias have r patio, or court yard, in front, witli a large arched 
nuren, a Rom. Cath. chapei, a Presbyterian gateway opening to toe street, over which is a heavy 
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balcony. The walls of the patios are painted without 
and within with various devices, in hresco. 1111 of late 
years, few of the windows had either glass or sashes. Al- 
most every house has a stream of water running through 
its precincts, which is used for domestic purposes. Gar- 
dens are rare. 

In the centre of the city is the Pla<;a Mayor ^ or de la 
Jndrpendertcia% the principal square and market-place. 
It is a tlue open snace, the size of a quadra. On Its E. 
side are the cathedral, the juigrario or principal parish 
church, and the archbishop’s palace ; the last, a largo 
superior edifice, is now narlly occupicil by tlie Peruvian 
senate. On the N. is what was once the viceroy’s resi- 
dence, an old unsightly structure, now nppropriatwl to 
the courts of justice and other goveniineut offices. On 
the W# side are tiie cahildo of town-hull, a Chinese 
looking edifice, the city gaol, and other offices : and on the 
fourth side is a colonnade iHjfore a row of private hou.ses. 
The above public buildings have ail ranges of mean look- 
ing sliops in their lower story. Tlie booths of small traders 
cover nearly a third part of the area of the square. In 
the centre is a fine bronze public fountidn, 40 ft. high, 
raised upon a level table of wusonry 40 ft. on each side, 
ornamented with eight lions supporting a statue of Fame, 
and supplied with excellent water from the Rimac. 

A considerable portion of the area of the city is occu- 
pied by convents and churches. Ilosicles a great many 
convents and nunneries, with chnrelies atta<‘hod, Lima 
has .*>7 churches, and 26 chapels belonging to hospitals, j 
colleges, itc. (For an account of the churches, con- i 
vents, Ac. when in their splendour, see i-Hoa, Voyaeie dt- { 
V Amirique, i. 42M., Ac.) The c<ithedrai, fininded by | 
Pizarro, and in which he is buried, is a large floe edifice, i 
1S6 ft. in front by 320 deep ; but its effect is injured by 
gaudy colouring and grotesque ornaments. At either 
comer of the front is an oc'tagonal tower, ri%ing nearly 
200 ft. fn>m its base, which is 10 ft. Iiigh. These towers, 
having been thrown down by the earthquake of 1746, 
were rebuilt in 1800. In the belfrle.s are several fine- 
Onied bells, the largest of whieli weighs 310 quintal.s. 
The interior of the cathedral is magnificent. It is di- | 
vided into three naves, and paved with large earthen 
tiles. The roof, which is beautifully panelled and 
carved, is supported by arches springing fr<»m a double 
row of square stone pillars. The high alur is in the 
Corinthian order, and its columns, cornices, and mould- 
ings, are either caseti with pure silver or are richly gilt. 
The seats and pulpit in the choir are exquisitely carved, 
and there are two large and fine-toned organs. “ The 
riches which have been lavished at various times upon the 
interior of this edifice, are scarcely to be credited any 
where but in a city w hich once paved a street w ith in- 
gots of silver to do honour to a new viceroy. The 
balustrades surrounding the great altar, and the pipes of 
the organ, were of silver. It may be mentioueti, as a 
proof of the abumlance of silver ornaments, that in 1821, 

It ton of silver was taken from the various churches in 
Lima without being missed, to meet the exigencies of 
the state.” (Caldcleugh' s Travels in S. Antfrica, il. .OC.) 
The sagrario has a fine facade, and its interior is very 
ffdendid and richly adorned. The roof is lofty and 
beautifully panelled, and in the centre is a cupola rest- 
ing on the four corners formed by the intersection of 
the cross aisle. Several of the other par. churches are 
worthy a visit. Some of the conventual churches are 
remarkably rich. That of the Dominicans, 300 ft. long 
by 80 broad, has a steeple 180 ft. high, being the loftiest 
in Idma. 

The revolution secularised a good deal of church 
property ; but previously to that event, the Dominican 
convent is said to have had a rental of 80, OW dollars a 
year, and a large library, some go<xi paintings, and nu- 
merous reliques, Ac., including a statue of the Madonna 
studded with gems, said to be of immense value. Some 
of the cells belonging to it were richly furnished. The 
Franciscan convent is among the oldest and largest in 
Lima. Its buildings cover two qua<lras, and its church, 
which it next in size to the cathedral, is gorgeously 
adorned. Its monks derive a considerable revenue from 
Uu; manufacture of shrouds, of which they have, or at 
least had, the monopoly. In addition to Uie convents, 
there are casas de erercicio, into which females retire 
during Lent, to perform acts of penance ; and in the 
convent of Kecofeto are similar cells for men. The 
number of monks and nuns liere and in other parts of 
Peru was formerly very great ; but il is now quite other- 
wise, and the influence of the revolution in turning out 
tiiese lazy, dissolute drones, and in lessening tlie de- 
ference the inbabs. had been accustomed to pay to all 
priests, how undeserving soever, has been most liene^ 
ncial. There are 2 foundling asylum.s, and 11 public 
hospitals, one of tlie latter, St. Andres, having 600 
beds. Attached to it, is an indifferent botanic garden ; 
and adjoining it, is the medical college of Sun Fer- 
nando, cstalrlish^ in 1800. Lima has a university, 
frainded in 1571 : it occupies a handsome bufltiing, ana 
is partly supported by congress, and partly by the pro- 


duce of an annual bull-bait / The students, of wliom 
there are only from 30 to 60, generally reside within the 
walls of the institution. Tlie Peruvian House of Repre- 
sentatives holds Its sittings in an apartment in the uni- 
versity. The former palace of the Inquisition is now ap. 
propriated to a gaol, and to the national museum, which, 
though in extremely bad order, possesses valuable col- 
lections of minerals, and Peruvian antiquities. I.ima 
has several ecclesiastical colleges, and seminaries, and a 
nautical academy. The colleges, however, are now in 
anything but a flourishing state; but, on tlie other hand, 
numerous Lancastrian, and other primary schools, have 
sprung up, and it is alleged that all the white children 
are taught to read and write. Notwithstanding the low 
state of tht? university, it Is affirmed that education has 
made a great advance in the Peruvian capital since tin* 
revolution, and its emancipation from the control of 
the priests is, at all events, an Itninense step in advance : 
a considerable mimlter of modern scientific and other 
works are said to be annually imported from Kurope. 

Tliere is a good theatre, but of rather a singular form, 
it lieing a long oval, with the stage occupy big the greater 
part of one of its sides. Bull-fights were formerly c(‘lc, 
brated at Lima witli an Mat that rivalled those of Seville : 
and. though abolished by .San Martin in 1822, theyajipcar 
to have revived. Tin; amphitheatre, /Tofo del Ac/io,m tin* 
siihurb of San Lazaro, where they are belli, iias an urea 
400 ft. in diameter, surrounded by a liarricr 7 ft. high, and 
3 tier.s of boxes r.aised on briek pillars, with accommoda- 
tions for from 10,0<K)to i2,(M)0 spectators. Cock-fighting is 
a favourite public diversion ; thecock-pit, or coliseum, is 
an area 50 ft. in diameter, surroundetl by 0 benches and a 
tier of boxe.s, which, on .Suiulay.s and holydays, are 
usually crowded by visiters. Outside the walls, is the 
pantheon, a general cemetery established early in tlie 
pres<*nt century. It is a square inclosiire, laid out in 
walks and gardens, the surrounding wfUl being full of 
niches for the reception of corpses. These are generally 
deposited without coffins, their decay heitjg accelerated 
by the application of unslakcd lime. Before the esta- 
blishment of the pantheon, the dead were always buried 
in churclies ; but this is now prohibited, and hearses he- 
longing to the pantheon are provideil for the performance 
; of funerals, which are not allowed to traverse the streets 
aft<‘r noon. Immediately without the suburb San La/aro, 
are some excellent public baths. The road from Callao to 
Lima is quite straight, and for nearly the hut 2 ni. is 
fenced on eitlicr side by a brick wall and parapet, shaded 
with trees, and Irrigated by running streams. At inter- 
vals of 106 yards are ornamental stone seats; but tlie 
whole work, together with the fine gateway at its upper 
end, by which the city is entered, has been suffered to 
fail into decay. 

The vicinity of Lima, where not covered with villas 
ti^d pteasure-grounds, is very productive of maize, 
barley, various other grains, beans, kitchen vegetablch, 
fruits, sugar, rice, tobacco, yams, potatoes, Ac. ; grapes 
I are abundant, and yield some pretty good wine ; olives 
thrive well : and water-melons are important articles of 
culture, being largely consumed in the city during the 
hot months. But agriculture and horticulture, like every 
other branch of industry, is much neglecterl. As very 
little rain fails at Lima, artificial irrigation is indlspens- 
able. The Incas had cut numerous trenches and canals 
in tite neighbourhood, which the .Spaniards finding ready 
to their hands, took some care to Keep in order ; but at 
present it Is SiUd that the drains for conveying the water 
from the city are so bad that the water is either suffered to 
run to waste, or to stagnate and generate noxious cllluvla. 
The refuse of tlje city might be made a valuable mumire 
for the soil ; but such is the carelessne.<«B and indolence oi 
the inhab., that it is either thrown into the canals, or 
conveyed without the walls, or to the river’s bi;lnk, where 
It is suffered to accumulate in fermenting mounds oi 
immense size. {Peru as it is, i. 20, 21.) Live stock 
are fed in great numbers near Lima, large quantittes 
of animal food being consumed In the city. 'I'he de- 
mand for poultry is immense, especially for geese ai'u 
turkeys. The slaughter of pigs is supposed to ex- 
ceed 20,000 a year : the trade of the pork-butcher Js 
of the most lucrative, after that of the baker and lottery- 
man. Cook-stands for fish (which are goml and 
and fried pork, arc to bo found at the corner d' ( 
square. From 40 to 60 head of oxen, and from at'*' i 
400 sheep, are kilted daily for the Lima market ; 
is very good ; the mutton of inferior quality. I . 

sweacmeatacriers are seen every where In the ’ 

and tnasamorias or pap-shops are very common. J c 
boiled with or without fruit or vegetable jj. 

sweetened with sugar or molasses, constitutes tdc ^ 
nienian dish “ masamora," which is as gre*'* * 
in Lima as roast beef in I.ondon. Few of the dishes, n 
ever, suit the taste of strangers, from their iwmg* . j 
the exception of poultry, either steeped In eir- 

seasoncxl with fmnper. Most families *fi food 

cumstances provide tbemselvei with ready 
from the streets. Water for drinking, wiiici* is 
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supplied from the large fountain In the take them for a term of years, or coiistrnct other light 

Mayor, is carried round the citv hy asses and other summer houses for themselves. Chorrillos is sheltered 
beasts of burden, carriages of most kinds being rare. from the S.W. blast by an elevated prorohntory, called 
I'he climate of Lima has been much praised : the ex- the Moro- Solar.'’ Numerous Peruvian antiquities lie 
trcines of heat and cold are never experienced ; within scattered over the rich but now partly waste and deso- 
tlie city the thermometer, in the shade, m^ver falls in late phiin between this town and Lima, 
v^iiitcr under 60° F., nor rises in summer above its Lima was founded by Pizarro in 1635, under the title 
uMtal station being almut 80*^ in well.alred apartments, of Ciudad de log lieges, “ City of Kings ” It suffered 
The ordinary daily range of temp, is only 3° or 40 . The severely from the earthquakes ol IGyn, and 174G, the 
year is divided between the dry and the moist season ; latter leaving only 1*0 houses standing out of 3,(X)0 ; 
the former l>egin8 iti Nov., the latter in May ; and and again by those of 1764, 18‘i2 and 182H. San Mar- 
througliont the winter ( May to Oct. ) a drizzly mist often tin enteretl it on the 12th .July, 1821, and proclaim^ 
prevails in the morning and evening, and light dresses the independence of Peru at Lima on the 28th of the 
arc al)aiKloned for woollens, Sec. Cool breezes from the same month, {Ulloa, Ivyaife de I'Aniffrique, i. 422— 
.S.W blow for3-4ths of the year ; and the hot rays of the 468., gives by far the most complete and authentic ac- 
fiiiii at c generally intercepted l)y a layer of clouds. Karth- count of I.ima, previously to the great earthquake of 
qd.ikcs occur every year, particularly after the mists dis- 1746. See also Three Years in the Tacific, 18.3.5, i. 344 — 
pci se, and have usually been very destructive at intervals 403. ; il. 1—200. ; Meyen lieise urn die Erde, ii. 56—64.; 
<>i .Ml or 60 years ; hut Lima is free from storms. Kpidemieg Poeppig ; Scarlet's Trav.; Stevenson's S. America, 1. 
arc lew. 'I’he climate, however, or rather, nerh.ips, the 143 — 236.; Cnldriet/gh, S(c. in Mod. Trav., vol. xxviii. ; 
iicjzhict of sanatory regulations and of cleanliness, seems Hall's Trav. in S. America ; F.ncyc. Americana, 8fc.) 
te have an enervating tendency, as shown in the de- LIMKHOUSE. .See Lonoon. 

iicracy of most of the iuliab., especially the wliites. I.IM KKK'K, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. Munster, 
I'lic rate of tnorUlity is also very liigh. 'I'he average having N. the ajstuary of the Shannon, by which it is 
nmiihcr of deaths may, it is said, be estimated, from a j .separated from Clare, K. Tipperary, S, Cork, and W. 
tcicrably correct return, from 1832 to 183.5 inclusive, at ! Kerry. Area, 674,7><3 acres, of which 91,081 are unim- 
‘.i.soo a year, which, in 20 years, would amount to more ! jirovcd mountain and h«)g. lixiept on the S., W., and 
than its total pop. (.See Peru as it is, i. 23 — 28 .) 1 N.K. extremities, tlie surface is generally flat. Climate 
Hence tile pop. increases little, if at all. In 1793, it was 1 mild, but very humid. Soil for the most part excellent, 
st.itcd to be .52,627 ; and in 1818, it amounted, .according ^ and applicable to every purpose of hu.-bandry. Mr. 

a ( cnsu.s, to .5'1,0‘JH ; 27,5I.5 males, ami 26, .5.53 fcmale.s. | Youn« de.scrihesa larg(* tract, called the “(iolden Vale,” 
f)l this number, nearly 20,000 w(!re whites am! creoles, 1 as the b<‘st land he h ad fAer seen. 'I’illage has of late 
6,6(K) Mestizos, from .5,()()0 to 6,(KH) Indiaias, and .about ! years been much extended in this co., but is, speaking 
‘2h,()(i() negroc'S or hhu ks. 'i'ha* negroes aie a hiefly em- g<*nera!ly, very b.ickwanl : still, however, there is a good 
ployed as domestics and mechanics ; the mestizos in ale.al of grass land, and grazing husbandry and the dairy 
trade an<l agriculture, 'riie physical and moral character are both extensively pursued. Some tine long-horned 
of the vvliite inhab. of Lima is Andalusian. The ladies | cattle ;ire bred and fattened in this co,, particularly in tbo 
an? celebrated for beauty and fineness of figure, but want ; low grounds along the Shannon. The pernicious system 
Ircshitess t)f complexion. They wo'.ar a very remark- ' of con acre (sec anti, p. 40.) has, untortuuately, been 
alile walking dress, peculiar to tfiis city and 'I’ruxillo. [ widely spread in Limerick ; and, though there has been 
This dress consists of two parts, one calh*d the saya, j a great increase in tlie exportation of wheat, wheaLllour, 
the other the manto. Tin* first i.s a pettico.at made to*tit | oat.s, butter, and mo,st other articles from the co., and a 
so tightly, that, being at the same tunc quite elastic, the ' material improvement in stock, and in the implements 
form of the limbs is retulercd distinctly visible. The ' of husbandry, it is believed that the condition of the 
manto, ordoak.is also a petticoat, hut instead of hanging ■ cottiers, and the smaller class of occupiers, has been but 
ahoot the heels, as all honest petticoats ought to do, it is little, if at all, Improved. I'he latter. In fact, are in 
drawn over the head, brea.st, and face; .and is kept so the ino.st abject st.ate ; and it would seem that in Ire- 
closc by the hands, which it also conceals, that no part of land, .as in Italy and some other countries, the peasantry 
the body, except one eye, and sometimes only a .small are frequently most wretched where the land is finest, 
portion of one eye, is perceptible. A rich coloured hand- I’roperty in very large esutes : tillage farms mostly 
Kcroldcf, or a silk band and tassel, arc frequently tied very small, but some of the grazing mrms are extcii- 
round the waist, and hang nearly to the ground in front.” ' si ve. Average rent of land, 18s. 8</. an acre. Minerals 
{Hall's Travels, 1. 108, 109.) Within doors the ladies and manufactures, excepting some departments of the 
adopt the English or French costume, w ith a profusion latter carried on in the city of Limerick, of no im- 
of jewellery. The morals of both sexes have boon repre- ^ portance. Frincipal rivers, exclusive of the Shannon, 
seiitcd as lax In a high degree, but they are probably j Maig, Dealc, ami Mulkerna. Limerick is divided into 
not worse (which, however, is not saying much) than 9 baronies and 125 p.irishos, and sends 4 mems. to the 
in must other large cities of S. America. The author H.of C., viz. 2 for theco. and 2 for the city of Limerick. 
oyrhrec Years in the Pacific says: ‘‘Intrigues are car- I llegistered electors for the co., in 1839-40,3,768. In 
riod on to a great extent In fashionable circles; but I ! 1^*31 this co. had 44,801 inh.ab. houses, -52,847 families, 
think there is more virtue and morality to be met with ; and 315,3.55 inhab., of whom 1.53,625 were males, and 
in the second ranks.” (li. 105.) Extravagance in living, I 161,730 lemaics. 

dress, and gambling, are carried to a great extent; and i Limbhiok, a city, pari, bor., river port, and co. of a 
smoking is universal among both men and women. I city in Ireland, prov. Munster, on the Shannon, 107 m. 

Lima w, IS made an archbishop's see in the 16th cen- ( S.W. Dublin, and .55 m. E. J.,oophead at the mouth of 
tury ; and was lone the grand entrepot for the trade of ; the Shannon, lat. 52^ 40' N., long. 8° 35' W. It is prin- 
all the W. coast of S. America; but a consider.ible part i cipally {.ituated on the .S.E. side of the river, within tho 
of the foreign trade of Peru is now carried on through co. of Limerick, but partly also on its N. side, within 
Buenos Ayres, and the former is also in the habit of } the co. Chare, 'i'he co. of the city, which is identical 
importing European goods at second hand from Val- 1 with the pari, bor , includes an area of almut ‘27, (XK) imp. 
piraiso, and otner parts in Chili. It is still, how- I acres ;*and had. In 1831, a pop of 66,775, whereof the 
the great emporium of Peru. Its exports consist | city and suburbs had 44,106, and the rural districts, 
principally of bullion and specie, vicunna, and sheeps’ ; or liberties, 2‘2,675. Limerick is the fourth city of Ire- 
wool, bark, chinchilla skins, salt-petre, copper, tin, | lami in respect of size and importance. It owes this 
sugar, &c. The imports are principally wo(»llen and i di.stinctlon to it.s situ.ition at the head of the lestuary of 
stuffs, cutlery, and hardware from FJngland ; ' the Shannon, which has n)ade it the emporium of the 
suks, brandy, and wines from Spain and France ; stock : exti'nsive and fertile dl.strlt:ts watered oy that great 
''■"m the U . States; snuff, Indigo, tar, naphtha, Ac. ' rlvor. It is divided into — 1. the English town, now 
|roin Mexico ; tobacco from Colombia, wltlj timla?r for ■ the oldest and most decayed portion, on King’s Island, 
lue construction of ships and liouses from Guayaquil ; : formed by a detached arm of the Shannon ; 2 Irishtowu, 
IJ'ueat, flour, dried fruits, and bullion from Chill ; Para- I immediately S. of the above; and, 3. the New Town, to 
guiy tea from Paraguay, spices, quicksilver, perfumery, i the W, of tho latter, called Newtown-Pery, from Pery 
“'j- (for lull details as to these matters, see Pkr\'.) j the family name of tho earl of Umerlck, on whose 
f ne manufacturing industry of Lima is but inslgnl- ! estate it Is built. Pqmlarly the first two divisions are 
some smelting-houses, which, in 1834, ! called the Old, and the latter the New Town. The 
V(.. 1 marcs of silver, but for several previous ' country part of the city of the co., including Thomond 

uT* “‘’Uble that quantity had been r^uced to b<ars. I Bridge on the W. side of the river, and many other 
iniir f which, from 1786 to 18‘2tf, 2,5.57,914 extensive lines of cottages, Is called the Liberties. The 

silver were coined. {Meyen, Iicis€,Stc.i Rev., contrast between the different parts of the city Is very 
^ j. 1838 ; Coin. Diet.) striking. The Old Town is said In the Municipal 

inv ^ leagues to the S.E. is the favourite water- Boundary Report to bo “one vast mass of filth, dila- 
atul f resorted to by people of rank ' pidation, and misery, which nothing but the general 

inviiUH^ 1 ” •®v6rai months In the summer, and by 1 employment of the people throughout the country can 
villftff * “'‘"ng the winter. •* It is only a small fishing correct, because the unemployed poor are attached to 
ewiifr ’ of cane and mud. The Indian tho large crumbling city, where they can find, at a cheap 

ratc di • houses let them to the bathers at a high i rate, something like a roof to cover them.” The New 
boring the bathing season ; and some persons eitlier I Town, on tho oUier hand, whkh Has been wholly cou- 

i . 1V( A 
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structed within the last half centurv. is but little Inferior The corporation, which layi claim to prescriptive 
to the best parts of Liverpool. It is well built, and the privileges, conflripod by a series of charters from tli« 
streets, which are bsoad and straight, cross each other time of King John, consists of a mayor, two sheridlj, and 
at right angles. It has a handsome square, in which an IndeAnite number of aldermen, burgesses, and free, 
is a column surmounted by a statue of Mr. Spring men. The mayor has a sword of state and cap of main- 
Rice, now Lord Monteagle, to whom the city is much tenance carried before him on public occasions ; he j.s 
indebted, lire houses in the liberties are mostly mere also admiral of the river, with iurisdiction extending from 
cabins, occupied by a very poor agricultural population. 3tn. above the city to the open sea. The aldermen aru 
The main arm of the Shannon is crossed by two bridges, elected for life : the freedom of the corporation is ulv- 
one of which, Thomond Bridge, originally constructed tained by birth, marriage, or apprenticeship. Tlie 
in the early part of the 13th century, is now being re-built; municipal affairs are chiefly transacted in an assembly 
the other, or Wellesley Bridge, of !i arches, each 70 ft. of the freemen, called the Court of D'Oyer HundriHi, 
in span, a very handsome structure, was completetl in revived by an act passed in 1823. Umier the Irish Mu- 
1827. There are tliree bridges over the smaller arm of nicipal Reform Act, the city will bo governed by a mayor 
the Shannon, between Eiiglish-town and Irish-town. and 8 aldermen. The city sent 2 mems. to the Irish II, of 
The ca of the city has 13 })arishe8, and 8 parts of pa- C. ; and from the Union to the pas.sing of the Reform 
rlshes, besides an extra parochial district. Six of the Act, it sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C. The Jast- 
parlshes being within the city properly so c.*rned, which mentioned act conferred on it the privilege of sending 
Is also the seat of the see of I.imerick. The cathedral, a 2 mems. to the Imperial 11. of C. Registered electors, 
large Gothic pile, lias a lofty tower, a handsome interior, in 1838-39, 2,9, 'i2. The system of local Taxation is sai(i| 
ana many monuments, atnong which is that of Donogh in the Municipal Boundary Report, to be exceedingly 
O’Brien, king of Tijpmond. The embattled tower of this unfair ; and to press with unjust and extreme severity oii 
cathedral, l20ft.in height, commands a fine view of the city the agriculturists In the liberty. 

and adjacent country, including the course of the Shan- Assizes are held twice a year for the co. of the city, 
non. None of tiie parochial churches seem to l)e worth by the judges of circuit ; courts of general sessions every 
notice, except St. Minichin’s church, formerly tiie most quarter, and petty sessions every week, at which the 
ancient in the kingdom, but lately rebuilt, wlii'ch, though mayor and city magistrates preside. A court of ci\ii 
small, is for situation and architecture by far the h-and- jurisdiction, which is empowered to hold pleas to any 
somest sacred edifice in the city. According to the Rom. amount, is held on VVednesihiys : and a G^rt of Gou- 
Cath. divisions, the city consists of five parishes, that of science for suits under -IDs. every Thursday. Civil bill 
St John being the bishop’s mcnsal, and its church is cases are tried before the assistant barrister of the co., 
considered the catherlral. The other places of worship who holds a court for this purppsc witliin the city twin; 
are large, and some of elegant structure. There are a year. Tim income of the corporation amounts to in;- 
friarles of the .\ugustine, Dominican, and Franciscan tween 4,000/. and per annum. The city Court-house 

orders, all of w’hich have large chapels attached to them, is a plain building: the co. Court-house, a hatulsoioo 
Nearly O-lOths of the inhabs. arc Catholics. The Pres- structure, was erected in 1810, at an expense of 1‘2,()IKJ/. 
byterians, Quakers, Wesleyan and primitive Methodists, j Tlie prisons for the co. and city arc withm tlm municipal 
and Independents, liavo each a place of worship. The limits. The former, erected in 1821, at an exiKMise of 
handsomest public building in Limerick is the new j 2!i,()00/., has a Doric portico, and is, perhaps, the finest 
savings’ bank, built this year (Jh 40). It is a Doric | building in the city: it is construcUxl on the radiating 
structure, of cut limestone. The savings’ bank was es- ; plan, and Is said to be extremely well managed. 'J’he 
tablished Jan. 1820, and hiid, Nov. 20. 1 840, 1 15,708/. Os. 7rf. ■ city gaol, a gloomy quadrangular edifice, is comparatively 
deposits. The dioce.'^an school for tlm dioceses of ill adapted tor its purpose. 

Limerick, KilUloe, and Kllfenora, is kept in the head- | There are three institutions for the promotion of ma- 
master’s house. The literary and scientific institutions nufaeXures and trade; the Chamber of Commerce, a 
are the Limerick Institution and the Mechanic’s Institute, ] society of merchants, incorporated by royt# cljarter in 
and the Literary and Scientific Society. Those for cha- i 1815, for the promotion and protection of trade, and svho 
ritable purposes connected with education are the Blue- ! have expended cousiderable sums of money for these ol)- 
coat school, founded In 1717 ; and free schools attached to ' ji*ct6 ; tne Agricultural Association ; ami tlie Trustees for 
the parishes and friaries, in which great numbers of the Promotion of Industry, in whom a fund of TJKHV. was 
children are instructed. No fewer than 1,2(X) children ( vested by the London Distress Committee. Limerick, 
are educated In the schools of the “ Christian Brothers,” j however, can hardly bo Sitid to have any manufactures, 
to whom the city is much indebted. There are also ' 'I'he linen mamifacture, which had attained to some 
schools founded on bequests of .Mrs. Villiers and Dr. i magnitude, and that of cotton, which had been intro- 
Hall. In the Old Town is a school for females, coiukicteil duced, are all but extinct. The manufacture of leather 
by the “ Sisters of Mercy,” a.sslsted by a small grant jlloves, for which the city was once famous, has not cii- 
from the Kducation Board : a Sumlay school Is also es- j tirely disappeared ; though gloves, sold uiuk*r the name 
iablish^ In it, for the females employed during the week i of ” Limerick gloves,” are now not unfrequently inade 
at the Uce factories. In the New Town is a large female ; In Cork. There is a great deal of embroidering in lace ; 
school, conducted by the nuns of the Presentation ('on- ■ and three lace factories now at work give employment to 
vent These three schools are attended bv about HOO from 1,20<J to 1,400 females. Several large flour mills 
children, who, according to tlic statement of Mr. Inglis, i have also been erected ; and near the town is a large 
are “ able in general to write well, arc perfectly In- j distillery, and several breweries ; but, owing to the in- 
structed in reading, and exhibit in their appearance , fluence of " Father Mathew,” most of the breweries have 

and behaviour the utmost order and neatness.” In ; ceased working, and the distillery is comparatively nne ; 
another school for females, 120 poor children are edu- i paper mill still exists, and that is all ; and two iron 
eated and clothed. The other oharltable iDstltiitions ; foundries. Jdmerick has for many years been famed loi 

are the County Hospital; Barrington’s Hospital and | its fishing-hooks, sent to all parts of the United Kingdom 

City of Limerick Infirmary, a large building, con- j and America. 

taining 125 beds, built and munificently presented to The great support of Limerick Is her trade, widen is 
tlie city by Sir Joseph Barrington and his four sons ; ! very extensive. She is, as already stated, the great mait 

the Lunatic Asylum for Limerick, Clare, Ibd Kerry, ' for the country traversed by the Shannon, and that 
opened in 1822. cost alxiut 30,(KM7. ; It has accommo- ' immediately connected with it. Her exjiorts, like those 
dation for about 300 patients. Its inmates in 1837 were | of nn>8t Irish towns, consist mostly or corn and pro- 
144 males and 148 females, maintained at a total ex- visions, including lieef, pork, butter, &c. ; the value oi 
pense of 4,66.5/,, or at 15/. lls. each; it is said to be ■ these articles having amounted, in 1836, when prJces 
very well conducted. Here is also a Fever and Lock } were very low, to 717,600/. out of a total export oi 
Hospital ; a Lying-In Hospital;" a House of Industry, I 726,4.30/ ! At present (1840) the value of the exports 
which accommrxhUes 4.50 inmates, who contribute to * from Limerick is prob.alily not under 1,200,000/. 
their maintenance by their work ; several endowed alms- | imports consist principally of manufactured goods, coa 
houses ; a Magdalen Asylum ; an Asylum for the Blind ; I and iron, tea, sugar, tobacco, wine, salt fish, tirobcT, 

a mendicity institution; a charitable loan fund; and a ' The Bank of Ireland, and the provincial and other bJii'X^* 

charitable paw'n-office, founded by Matt. Barrington, Ksq., I have branches here. The gross customs’ duties amouiii‘‘ » 
on the plan of the at Paris. Phaces of public in 18.30, to 84,782/., In IMO to 142,843/., and S i • 

amusement are not much encouraged. The theatre, a ; 148,782/1 The post-office revenue, in 1830, was o.ojjo * 
handsome building, was sold to the Augustine monks, ' in 1836,7,203/. , , ,, j,., 

and has been fitted up by them for a chapel, and a suite of j This city, and, indeed, the whole kingdom, nas . 
asscmbly-ruoms is applied t« other purposes ; but there rived great advantages from the 
is a small” circus” temiKirarily erected, occasionalty used I in the navigation of the Shannon, and the sWF . , 
as a theatre. The Hang:lng Gardens, built by Mr. ; introduced on that river ; and It will derive stiU » ‘ 
Rociie, are formed of tiers of terraces, raised upon arches, * advantages from the Improvements that are pr^cc 
on tlie uppernnost of which is a range of green-houses, respect to It. The aestuary of the Shannon 
commanding a fine view of the city, river, and adjacent the finest bays In the world: vessels ol’ ghips 
country. Limerick is the head-quarters of the S W. ' approach within a few milet of the city ; ^ girand 
roiliury district, and has barrai ks for 1,4.50 men. Three of 400 or 600 tons unload at Its quays. But w t^ j, 
newspapers are published in the town, each twicea week, ' along the latter dries at low water, ** *'* ^-iously 
so that a paper issues daily from the press. j har^ vessels of considemble have ooen se 
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iiijurt*d on their grounding. , To obviate this inconveni- f-ibrios, calicoes, cotton, ilnen, and hempen yarn, liats, 

, nce, it has been proposed to construct a weir or dam wax candles, cards, paper, glue, &c. It has nunie< 
across the river, a little below the town, whlph would rout tanneries, cotton and woollen dyeing houses, and 
;-ive a constant depth of from 16 to l8 feet water for a iron forges : its wax bleaching factories rival those of 
considerable distance upwards. A loan of above 55,000/., Mans, and its brandy and li(|ueurs are in high repute, 
guaranteed by the harbour dues, has been advanced by Being situated at the junction of several great roads, 
government for this purpose, and for the construction of it is an entrepot for the trade of several deps. with 
quays ; and a further loan is about to be given to complete Thoulousc and the S. of France, and deals extensively, 
these necessary improvements. In connection with the not only in its own manufactured goods, but in agricuU 
tradcofthe port may be mentioned the commercial build- tural prtwluce, salt, iron, copper, and brass wares, &c. 
ings, erected. In 183(>, by a company of shareholders; with Marshal Jourdan, and Dupuytren, the famous surgeon, 
apartments lor the chaml>er of commerce a library, &c. ; were natives of Limoges. (Hugo, art Haute Vimne ; 

I he custom-house, and the exchange. There belong at Guide du Voyageur,S(C.) 

pr. 'flit n«40) to Limerick 65 vessels, of the aggregate LIMOUSIN, one of the old provs. of France, in the 
L.iir'i' ii 'U' 13,000 tons, besides 42 smaller craft, 1,300 tons central part of the kingdom, now distribiited among the 
n'gistor. deps. of Corrdze, Crense, Haute Vienne, and Dordogne. 

Tlicre can be no doubt that the trade, wealth, and LIMOUX, a town of France, dep. Aude, cap. arrond., 
pop. of Limerick, arc rapidly increasing, but at the same on the Aude, 13 m. S.S.E. Carcassonne. Pop., In 1836, 
time there is a vast deal of misery In It; and w,j re- rx. com., 6,666. It is generally well built, paved, and 
gift m have to state that a large proportion of the lower lighted, and has a large parish church, an hospital, two 
classes, especially in tlie old town, are all but wholly public halls, a theatre, and a small pic^^re gallery. It is 
(ii fitute, and are exposed to extreme and almost incrc- the seat of tribunals of primary Juriidictiun and com- 
(|iitl(> privations. Tliat so much squalid poverty and merce, a chamber of manufoctures,. Ac. Its woollen 
nhjeet misery should exist along with so much wealth manufactures pnxluce annually from 11,000 to 12,000 
and comfort, is a painful and a mortifying anomaly. Wo pieces of broad cloth, worth from 6 to 17 fr. an ell ; it has 
should think it well worth public consideration to in- also several woollen yarn factories, tanneries, and oil 
quire whether some national effort shouhi not be made to mills ; and is an enlrepbt for iroji goods, in which, and in 
r( lieve this and some other Irish cities of a portion of wines, oil, soap, and leather, it has an active trade. Its 
their pauper inbab., by sending them to the colonies ; and environs are highly picturesque and fertile. (Hugo, art. 
wliether measures should not l)e‘ taken to prevent a re- Aude, ^c.) 

( nrrence of the evil, by preventing the building of any LINCOLN, a marit. co. of England, on the K. coast, 

Vi rv inferior houses, l^lie present state of the poor in having N. the Humber, E. the (ierman Ocean, S. the 

I. iinerick is disgraceful to the country, and discreditable cos. of Cambridge, Northampton, and Rutland, and W. 

til (•ivi^i^ation. i.eicester, Nottingham, and York, This is a very ex- 

Idmeriek was formerly fortified, and, from its com- tensive ct>., comj>riHing 1,671,040 acres, of which about 
maiiding the first bridge above the embouchure of the 1,46.5,000 arc said to be arable, meadow, and pasture. 
Shannon, was an Important military station. It was oc- Though but little diversified in respect of surface, 
t upled, after the battle of Aghrim. by the troops of James Lincoln is naturally divided into the tlistricts of the 

II. ; it capitulated to the English army under Ginkell, IVolds, the J/oor.v, and the Few.?. 'I'he Wolds, a ridge 

aiferwards Earl of Athlone, on the 3d of October, IGDI. from 8 to 10 tn. iii breadth, extend from Spilshy N. to 
J'ho capitulation, or, as it has been usually calletl, tho Barton on the Humber; the soil is principally sandy 
tit afy of Limerick, was very favourable to the besieged, loam on u chalk bottom, of very various degrees of fer- 
.iiitl, indeed, to the Irish nation^ or, at all events, to the tilily, hut now much improved, and generally producing 
( atliolics. Rut It W'as afterw'ards most shamefully vio- very excellent crops. The Moors stretch N. and S., 
l.itcd by the |Miqucring party, and its mo.st important from tho Humber to Crantliam ; the heath by which 
stipulations onenlv set aside and trampled upon, thev were formerly covered has now mostly disap]tearc<i, 
The remains of its nirtilicatious add considerable beauty and they are now very productive of oats. The Fens 
and interest to this ancient city. “ King Jolm’s Castle,*^’ cumnrise all the flat parts of the co., from Wainfleet on 
from which the city arms are taken, forms part of the the Wash round by tne mouth of the Nen to the borders 
rastle barracks, aim the stone upon which the caid- of Rutland : most part of this district is usually included 
tulation was signed is still in existence, and is regarded within the great level of tho Fens. (6 VcRei>kohd Level, 
with watchful care by the citizens. (Irish Boundary and VoL I. 318.) Lincoln is one of the most productive cos. 
Municipal Jlcpurts ; Railway Report i Inglis's Ireland, in the empire ; and improvements of all sorts have bt*en 
i. L'D-l— 312 ; and Private Injormalion.) ^ prosecuted in it for many years past with extraordinary 

i-lM()GES (wa. Lemovicum), a city of France, dep. spirit and success. Large tracts in the Wolds and Moors, 
Haute Vienne, of which it is the can., on the declivity of that 30 or 40 years ago were all but unproductive, now 
a lull, at the foot of which is the Vienne, which 1$ here yield heavy crops of barley, oats, and turnips. This 
i rosit'd by an old stone bridge of six arches, 110 m. N.E. great improvement has been chiefly brought about by 
niirdeaux, and 21.5 m. S.S.W. Paris : Int. 15*^ 49' .53" N., the liberal use of bone manure, which has been applied 
I'liif,'. T’ 15' 23" W. l*op., in 1836, ex. coin., 23,963. It for a longer period and on u more extensive scale lu this 
isillvulcd into the “ city and the “ town.” The former than in any other co. 

oivupips the site of the ancient Celtic and Uoinun city The excellence of the pasture.s in the Fens is too well 
iiiarrli(. rivj'r, and is ill-built ; Its streets being narrow known to require any especial notice: immense sums have 
aim 111 paved, and its houses built of wood above the been expended on their drainage, and in the recovering 
f-i mnd floor. Tlje latter division, which is of modern of land from the sea. Formerly the Fens were frequented 
i ite, (m the upper part of the hill, is open, well built, by vast numbers of aquatic fowl ; but since their drainage 
ar rounded with pleasant promenades, and particularly these have much fallen off, and the decoys, for their cap- 
ii^^iiiuiy. j'ljp cathedral, built in the 13th century, is of ture, are now of much less importance : geese, however, 

K mute, and in the Gotliic style. It has an imposing ap- are still bred in considerable numbers, and are regularly 
glance ; but when examined In de- plucked four or five times a year for their feathers. Pre- 
<iul Jnany incongruities: among others, one vlousiy to the%nprovement of the Wolds, rabbit warrens 

I? has bas-reliefs, representing the laliours were very common, but they are now comparatively 
1 J Another church, wliich stands in the scarce. Tlic native sheep of the Fens were remarkable 

hHeht town, has an elegant steeple, 226 fl. in for their size and the extraordinary length of their wool ; 

bislioi)’’ ^ object at a great distance. The they have, however, been so much crossed with New 

biiildiiiff ® bandsouie modern granite Leicesters, that it is now difficult to find one of the 

town , "j,'’^‘*‘*’onnded with gardens. Limoges has a good genuine breed. Some of the finest of the London dray- 
prison o’ hospitals, an exchange, mint, theatre, horses are bred in the Fens. The cattle depastured In 

UiuiUi.’inJ^'' barracks, public baths, and many public the Fens are principally short-horns, and attain to a 
bas a Jatter, the Fontaine d'Aigoulcne, great size. • 

s'iikUmmo.-. r ” clrc., supposed to be hewn out of a Property very variously divided, there being estates of 
biwn at and supplies the upper part of tho all sizes, from 25,000/. a year down to .5/., but the great 

‘■n'cil frojn^'^^ Knod water, de- majority small. In the district called the Isle of An- 

tliis subterraneous aqueduct. Besides choUne, In the N.W. part of the co., between the rivers 

gts: tile c Boman antiquities are fouml in Limo- Trent and Ancholme, the inbab. live together in hamlets 
isted in isoi^ i*" ‘^•nphltheatre, the traces of which ex- or villages as in France, and almost every householder is 
Limoges Ik h!’ ” occupied by tho Place diOrsay, a proprietor, their properties varying from 1 to 60 acres, 
bunalg o£ ® prefecture and royal court, tri- Tney are very iifflustnuus, and live very meanly. Size of 

^bainber of i and commerce, and a farms various : in the Wolds and Moorish district they 

''‘‘'“sfiy acaib. college, uni- are mostly very large, but elsewhere they are rather 

^KHculture seminary, royal societies of small. They are generally held under leases of 7 and 14 

commerce ’a ‘‘Vi •lienees, schools of drawing and years. Mr. Young has passed a high but well merited 
natural hisbiri/' '’ll 12,000 vids., museums of eulogy on the enterprise and intelligence of the higher 

“titiqultlcs. the fine arts, and inuoliinery, chiss of farmers in this co. (Survey, p. 48.) Average 
ar?ini«^^ *nany charities. Us manufactures, rent of land in 1810, 18s. lid. an acre; but now (1840 
bfoad cloths glass and earthenware, probably 21.1. Manufactures and minerals of no in> 

» cassimeres, druggets, and other woollen portanco. The custom of Borough Englitht by which 
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LINCOLN. 


}f the father die intestate, the younger son succeeds to 
the paternal property, to the exclusmn of his elder bro> 
t'lers, prevails at Stamford, in this co. Principal rivers, 
-^Vent, Witham, Welland, and Ancholme. The Withain 
has been made navigabte from Boston to Lincoln ; and 
the Fnssdyke canal extends from the latter to the 
'rrent, near Torksey, completing an internal navigation 
between the Wash and the Humber. The co. is popu- 
larly divided into the parts of Lhtdify on the N., Kesteven 
on the.S.W,, and Holland on the S.E., and contains 
33 hundreds, wapentakes, and sokes, with the cHy of 
J.incoln and the bors. of Stamford, Boston, and Gran- 
tham. It is divided into (>'29 parishes, and sends 13 mems. 
to the H. of C., viz. 4 for the co., 2 for the city of Lincoln, 
2 each for the bors. of Boston, Grantham, and Stamford, 
and I for Great Grimsby. Registered electors for the 
co.. in 1839-40, 18,876, whereof 8,729 are for the S., or the 
Holland, and 10,147 for the N., or the Lindsey, division. 
In 1831 it had 61,615 inhab. houses, 6.5,903 families, and 
317,465 inhab., of whom 158,858 were males, and 1.58,007 
f<?male8. Sum p^d for the relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 
63,1 157. Annual nuue of real property, in 1815, 2,090,61 17. ; 
prodts of trades and professions, in do., 373,072/. 

LINCOLN, a city, pari, and mun. bor., and market 
town of England, cap. of the above co., on the Witliam, 
36 m. S. Hull, and 121 m. N. London ; lat. .5.3'-^ 24' K., 
long. 0® 36' W. The pari. bor. (which the Boundary 
Act left unchanged externally, the only additions be- 
ing the b.ail and close in its centre) Is divided into 
15 pars., and had, in 1831, a nop. of ll,i 16. It Is situateii 
on the S. sloj)e and at the uxjt of a hill, on the top of 
which is the cathedral, a striking object for mpny miles 
round. The streets are irregularly laid out ; the 
largest and handsomest runs N. and S. up the hill on 
wliich the cathedral stands. A small part of the town, 
comprising two pars., is on the S. side of the river, and 
is connected with the main lH>dy by one principal and 
two smaller l)ridges. The streets are well payed, lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water from public conduits. 
'I’he principal and most intcre.«ting public building is 
the cathedral, erected at ditfereut times, fmm tl»e 12th 
to the I5ih cenmry, and consequently exhibiting se- 
veral varieties of architecture : the prevailing style, 
however, is early En^ish, of a particularly rich and 
beautiful character. The closeness of the surround- 
ing buildings is a great disadvantage to the display 
of architectural effect ; but there is a tolerably open 
space towards the K. The church consists of a nave 
with its aisles, four transepts, a choir, chancel, and ladye- 
chapel : three towers rise above the building, two at the 
W. end, 180 ft. high, and one at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, rising 30;i ft. above the floor : they are 
ali gorgeously decoratM with varied tracery, pillars, 
pilasters, windows, Ac. The W. and principal front. In 


which arc three fine doors, is distinguished by its beautw 
and magnificence ; and, from the variety of its styles. Is 
certainly the workmanship of three distinct and distant 
eras. According to Britton, the interior dimen.sions are 
a-s follow ; — Entire length, 482 ft,, of which 222 ft. belong 
to the nave, and the rest to the choir and la<lyc-cha|>el ; 
width cf choir and nave, 80 ft. ; height of ditto, 80ft. ; and 
width of W. front 174 ft. ; length «f principal transepts, 
222 ft. ; breadth of ditto, 66 ft. The great transepts, at 
the ends of which are circular windows, exhibit a good 
specimen of the English style -, and the aisles on tlie E. 
•kie swe divided into cha]»eli and vestries : tlie choir, 
which is parted oflTfrora the nave by^a stone screen, is of 
most ela^rate composition ; and the great K. window 
ranks as the second in England, in point of size and fine 
proportions. Attached to the E. side of the cathedral is 
the chapter-house, a structure differing frog? most othi^rs 
of the same nature in being ten-sided, and not octagonal ; 
its groined roof is supported by an umbilical pillar, con- 
sisting of a circular shaft, cased ten small fluted co- 
lumns. The cloisters are on the N\ side, and over them 
is Uie library, built by Dean Honeywood, at the end 
of the 17th century, containing a large collection of 
books, with some curious specimens of Roman antiqui- 
ties. The cathedral bell, or “ Great Tom of Lincoln,” 
prigioally cast hi 1610, having been cracked, was recast, 
with 6 other bells, into the present large bell and 2 quar- 
ter bells. The diameter or the great bell is 6 ft. lO^ in,, 
and its weight 5| tons, or about a ton heavier than the 
old one. At the time of the dissolution, Lincoln cathe- 
dral was one of the finest and must sumptuously adorned 
in the kingdom. There were then taken from it 2,621 oz. 
gold, and 4,285oz. silver plate, besides precious stones of 
great value. It had formerly many costly sepulchres and 
monumental records ; but the zealots at the Reformation 
either pulled them down or defaced them, so that. In 
1549, scarcely a perfect tomb remained ; and the little 
ther left undestroyed was demolished by Cromweirs 
soldiers, by whrnn the cathedral was converted into liar- 
racks. The ruins of the bishop’s palace, which was de- 
stroyed at the last mentioned epoch, staiid S. of the 
ebu^, and comprise a fine ball, an old gateway, and 
part of the kitchen. Adjoining these ruins, a modern j 


house has been erected, which is occupied by the bishop 
during his stay in Lincoln. (See Britton's Account of 
Lincoln Cathedral.) 

Among tlio tombs yet in a tolerably perfect 8taf« are 
those of Catherine swinford, wife of John of Gaunt 
duke of Lancaster, of their daughter Joan, and of so.’ 
veral bishops and deans of the cathedral. The prese nt 
establishment comprises a bishop, dean, preetMjtor 
subdean, chancellor, and 38 prebendaries, with 4 vicusi 
choral, and 20 choristers. The net revenue of the 
see amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending uith 
1831, to 4,5427. ; but, on the next avoidance of tlie see, 
the income will be raised to 5,0007., witli a further alUm ’ 
ance of .5007., till a suitable residence lie built : the limit* 
of the diocese are hereafter to comprise only the cos. 
Lincoln and Nottingham. (Orders in Council, Aug. \k\h.) 
The catliedral revenues, which nett 6,9867. a year, are 
equally dividtnl between tlie dean, precentor, subdeau. 
and chmicelior ; and the vicars-choral divide 11.57. yearly'. 
Besides monasteries, nunneries, and other buildings ilc. 
voted to pious uses, Lincoln had formerly upwards of 
churches; but df these only U remain, exclusive of the 
cathedral, most of them being small and much iniuil.itKi. 
St. Peter at Gowts, evidently an old conventual church, 
and 3 other churches S. of the Witham, have lofty squan; 
Norman towers. An additional church is in course of 
being built by subscription. There are several placeg 
of worship for R. Catnolics, Wesleyan Methodists, ami 
other Dissenters ; and attached to tbesin are Snmiay 
schools, which, according to the pari, returns, were at"- 
tended, in 1833, by 700 children. The national sdu-wl 
(also a Sunday school) had 474 scholars hi the same 
year ; and there were 2 Infant schools with ;W0 cliil. 
dren. The grammar school, still held in the Grey Kriars’ 
chH|>el, was founded in 1583; it is well endowed, and t!ic 
instruction, not confined to classics, is given liy an upjicr 
and under master, who, in . addition to tb<?lr salat ics 
from the corporation, receive fees from tlie boys, jimi 
take boarders. About 40 boys are stated to have I'ctu 
in attendance in 18;>7. The Bliiecoat school, pstablishc ’ 
in 1602, is endowed with landed property wortli nearly 
2,000/. a year, and furnishes cLutiiing and instruction 
(witli apprentice-premiums on leaving) to 56 bojs. Tin; 
master has 947. a year, with a house, coal, and camllc, 
and the establishment is said to be well c^^ucted. \A il- 
kinson’s school, which is very slender IjWndo wed, liir- 
nishes instruction to 16 boys. Lincoln is very rich in 
endowed charities, among which, as one ol tiie principal 
and most useful, may be mentioned Sir Thomas Wliitc's 
loan-fund, for deserving and needy tradesmen, the assets 
of which are estimated at 8507. (Char. Comm. Heport, 
part iv.) A general dispensary, lunatic asylum, county 
hospital, and lying* in hospital, are tlie chief modern clia- 
riiies : and a flourishing mechanics’ institute, severa 
libraries, 2 news-rooms, and some book societies, arc well 
supported. It has also 3 weekly newspapers. Among the 
buildings devoted to civil purposes are the co. gaol ami 
court-house, lately rebuilt from Smirke’s designs, on the 
site of the old castle, a few remains of which are sti I 
standing on the hill W. of the cathedral. The co. gaol, 
constructed on Howard’s plan, is well conducted. 1 he 
Guildhall is an ancient Gothic building ; but the bor()ii);h 
court-house is mixiern, and the gaol is stateil to haUto 
small for to admit of the classification of prisoners, i he 
market-house, a small theatre, and im asseinbly-roon), 
are the only other public buildings ; but there are severs 
markets. W. of the town is a good race-coursc, near 
which is a large building, now dismantled, but imea 
during the late war as a military depot. As 
ancient remains, few towns in England exhibit so inai y 
and so interesting as Lincoln. Saxon, Nonnan. 
pointed arches, doorways with turrets, walls, ,, 

windows, and other fragments, appear in every “trecu' • 
Leiand says there were ” 5 gates m the waulls oi 
citie and of these (he Chequer Gate In the ^ 

tlie Stonebow crossing the High Street, are still "Vjl » 
preservation. John of Gaunt’s palace and ® 

some good examples of the Norman and early fah 

^he trade of Lincoln consists chiefly in the 
of the raw produce of the surrounding district tor < 
factured and other commodities. I^arge 
flour are sent to Manchester and London. 
some tanyards, malthuuses, and tobacco j., - 

and extensive breweries nroduco excellent ale. , 


and extensive breweries produce excellent f*®* ‘ j j^g 

municates by the Foss-dyVe canal with the 1 re u « 
tributaries and canals ; and the Witham -th 

nlng S.15. past Boston, connccU It with the isen , 
rri.* t J f v.r.r.Vlno' enmoany 


The Lincoln and Lindsey banking co^pawy 
vate bank are establishoa here ; and there i 
bank. 


Lincoln received its first charter ~on/r 


.. . 

inarchst 


Gincoin receivoa its nrsc cnarw monarenp 

which was confirmed by several r *' 

its governing charter till 1837 being /jjvidcd kt/’ 
Under the Municipal Reform Art the city * of wh<»m h 
2 wards, and is govern^ bf 6 aWefmen ,„,oi8iiou ut 
mayor) and 18 JouncUlors, U ^as aUo a comm 
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the peace under a recorder. The assizes and quarter 
lessions are held for the city and co., and there is a 
court for the recovery of small debts. Corporation re- 
venue about 3,fi00/. 

Lincoln has remtlarly sent 2 mems to the II. of C. 
since the reign of Henry 111., the electors previously to 
the Keform Act being the freemen of the city. The 
Boundary Act includes the insulated part called' the b,ail 
and close in the pnrl. bor. ; and those districts round tlje 
city callwl the liberties, which previously had not been 
represented, were added to the co. Kogislered electors 
ill 183'>40, 1,041. I.lncoln is likewise the election town 
for the N. division of the co. 

Lincoln stands on the line of the great Roman road 
called Ermine Street; and derives Its name from its 
occu}iying the site of the Roman military station called 
lindum. It was fortified by the Saxons ; and at the 
time of the Domesday survt'v was one of the richest and 
most jiopnloiis cities of Kugland, having 1,070 hooses, 
and an extcMisivc trade. The castle was built by William 
the Conqueror in 1(IS6? ami the prosperity ol the town 
w., further advanced by Henry I., wlio*fclearcd out the 
foss-dyke. and made it navigable. The town was an- 
ncx('d to the duchy of Lancaster at the end of the l.fth 
century ; .and about the middle of the 14th century It was 
iiilmhlted by the celebrated John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster, who not only improved the castle, but procured 
for the town many vfduablc privileges. In the civil wars 
of Charles 1. the king came to Lincoln, and convened the 
nobility and froehoiders of the co. 'I'lie inhabitants pro- 
inisi d to support the royal cause ; hut in the city was 
in the hands of the parliamentarians. The royalists re- 
captured it ; but were ag.ain dispossessed, botli of the town 
iml castle, on tin; 5th of May, 1644. 

LINDFIlCLl), a town and par. of Kngland, co. .Sus. 
i('x, hund. Hurley-Arches rape of Pevenscy, 14 m. N. 
n K. Hrighton, .and 33 m. S. I.ondou. Area, .5,3.50 
c res. ro]|)„inlH31, 1,4H5. This town deserves notice 
or its useful institution for instructing poor children of 
3()tti sexes not only in reading, writing, &c., but also in 
he processes of agriculture, .and v,arious manual ope- 
rations, as spinning, and netting, priming, shoe-mak- 
ng, ,tc., and also for a benevolent society, giving pecu- 
inarv and other relief to poor persons not willing to 
r.'ccivc paroch^ aid. The church is an old structure I 
if plain extenor, with a low suuare tower ; and the I 
living is a curacy in the gift of the Arclihishop of Can- 
tprbury. There are *i places of worslup for dtssenters. 
Fairs fur cattle and horses. May 12. ; and for slnatp and 
liimhs (the largest in the co.), Aug. 5. 

LINCLN, an isi. of the E. Archipelago, off the N.E. 
coast of .Sumatra, lying on the eqiiator, and near lat. lorr*^. 

It IS about .50 in. In length, by ,30 in its greatest breadth ; 
n'lving a healthy climate, and producing abundant sup- 
p leg of fruit and poultry. Its geological formation In- 
ulc-ites the presence of tin ; and it ftirnlshes some little 
pid. its inhabs. may be considered as presenting the 
type of the Malay race in its greatest purity. (Hamilton's 
A. 1. dux.) 

^ bor. of Scotland, 

of which it is the cap., in a valley on 
v ® same name, 1.5 m. W. by 

Kdiiiburgh. Pop., in 1831, 3,187, Tim town consists 
street, along the line of road between 
off !! Falkirk, with several lanes branching 

' sides. The houses, with few exceptions, 
and decayed appcar.inco ; the streets 
e lighted with gas, and macadamised. In addition to 
builrtin!! I the most prominent public 

turv church, erected in the I2thcen. 

u,n.:^r afterwards much enlarged and repaired. Tills, 


LINTZ. 

" Of all the pnlacen »o fair, 

B^llt for the royal d welling, 

. .1^ . compare, 
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turc specimens of Gothic archltec-' 

‘00 breadth, in- 
rtcpoif?. ^ ‘’if*’ ®’^ti 90 in height, exclusive of the 
terminal/ rising about 140 ft. above ground, 
f'lrmS*'® ‘tP imperial crown. The exterior had 
th.it of which one only remains, 

'iividS iif-'a of the bor. : It is 

IIS the naruh ‘/’’‘‘‘‘on wall ; the E. half only being used 

I'll Idnllthgow is Ouely situatetl 

n ? if P/ojcctmg into the lake. This mag- 
so pariJ* Of a quadrangular form. It was be- 
tnlarced and f"® i^th century; and was greatly 
f'i' the reS by James V., but was not finished 

the N bf Kngland), who 

"‘“"l ancle t . lL w .C • ’'‘I® ‘•’e PrtMC 1. tho 

I’.'it wliere the m/p apartment is still pointeil 

fntire and hablum!. palace was 

’'Jtcntionally or thrn ! bunrt, either 

f'enenil f‘Yi>U8h accident, by tlie troops under 

roofless%’uinLi^ ground; and 


In .Scotland, far ti_ 

Linlithgow is excolting." 

Marmlom, canto 4 . stanu 15 . 

The hexagonal Cross Well, in front of the town-house, 
about 20 ft. in height, is surmounted liy a lion ram- 
pant supporting the arms of Scotland. The sculpture, 
by which It is adorned, is very complex ; and the water 
is made to pour in great profusion from the mouths 
of 13 grotesque figures. This well, constructed in 1H05, 
Is said to be a facsimile of one previously existing, con- 
structed In 1G20. 

There are 2 chapels belonging to the As.sociate Synod, 
and one to the Independents. Poor-rates have not been 
introduced ; tlic poor being supported by the interest of 
certain funds left in mortmain, for the purpose, and by 
the churcii collections, and otlier parish dues. 

There is a bor. school endowed by the town, but no 
parish school. There are nine schools in the parish, all 
unendowed except the one referred to : total scholars, 
.547, or rather above a nint/i part of the entire pop. 
There are various reading-rooms, and a mechanics^ li- 
brary. 

Linlithgow has little or no traiie, but depends chiefly 
on its advantage's as a provincial capital. Tanning 
and preparing leather, said to have been introduced by 
the soldiers of Cromwell, is the oldest and tho staple 
branch of business, giving employment to nearly 100 
hands. There are two extensive distilleries, a brewery, 
and a small glue manufaetory. There arc about 80 h.and- 
loom weavers (cotton and linen). There is only one 
branch bank. 'I he Union Canal, l^etween Kdinburgii and 
Glasgow, and the Edinburgh and Glasgow ILiil way, pass 
close along side tho town. Blackness, on the Frith of 
Forth, 5 in. distant, is its port. 

Linlithgow was made a royal bor. in the 12th century. 
In 1.513, in ;ui aisle of the par. ehureh, the apparition Is 
said to have appeared to James IV., that warned him 
against tlie expedition into Kngland which terminated in 
the fatal battle of F’lodden. (Pitscoitic's Hist, qf Scot~ 
land, i. 264, 205.) When passing through this town, 
on the 2.id Jan. 157(i, the Regent Murray (illegitimate 
brother .of Q, Mary') was shot by llamilton, of Both- 
wellhaugli, partly in revenge for a private injury, and 
partly from political motives. The house whence the 
shot was fired has been taken down, and rtmlaccd by 
a modern edifice. The W hite or Carmelite Friars had 
a monastery here, founded in 1290 ; but all traces of 
it have disajuieared. in addition to certain town dues, 
the municipal property consists chiefly of land ; and the 
ancient cust<*m or annually riding the marches, though 
disused in almost every other bor in Scotland, is here 
regularly oliscrvcd. Corporation revenue, 716/. ; number 
of councillors, 27. Linlithgow unites with Falkirk, 
Airdrie, l.anark, and llamilton, in sending a mem. to 
thoH.ofC. Registered voters in 1839-40, 119. (Pari, 
Papers ; Private Information.) 
luNLiTHoow. See Lothian (West). 

LINTON, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Cambridge, hund. Chilford, 10 m. S.S.E. Cambridge, 42 
ni. N. by K. London. Area of par., 3,663 acres. Pop. 
In 1831, 1,678. The town, which stands on the line of a 
Roman road, and at the foot of the chalk downs com- 
municating with the Chiltern range, comprises several 
irregular streets and lanes, lined in part with good brick 
houses, but with a much greater number of low thatched 
cottages, 'Fbe church is a low structure in the pointed 
Style w ith a high emlmttlcd tower and handsome interior, 
the living being a vicarage in the gift of the Bishop of Ely. 
There are plaui|^ of worship, also, for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Baptists, and two Sunday schools, one of which be- 
longs to the church. The market-house is a small 
square building. Tanning is the chief trade of the place, 
and in the nei^bourhood are extensive nursery grounds 
occupied by gardeners, florists, and seedsmen, who take 
their produce to the Cambridge market. Markets on 
Thursday : fairs for horses and lambs. Holy Thursday 
and July 30. 

LINTZ, or LINZ, a city of the Austrian dom., cap^ of 
Upper Austria, on the Danube, wlu’ch is here crossed 
by a wooden bridge 280 yards in length, 41 ra. S.E. Pas- 
sau, and 96 m. W. by N. Vienna; lat. 48° 18' .54'* N., 
long. 14'^ 16' 4iV' E. Pop., in 1834, 23,318, ex. garrison. 

It consists of the city-proper and three suburbs, which, 
as in Vienna, are more extensive than the city itself. All 
travellers speak favourably of Linz. “ This beautiful 
city has nothing of Germany iu it. except its language. 
The houses, all handsome and lofty, are stuccoed and 
painted, chiefly white, but miuiy yellow or light brown. 
Almost all have architectural dccoratious and columns, 
friexes over the windows, and Venetian blinds outside. 
Balconies with flowers salute the eye at every turn ; and 
iif>t only on the broad, spacious “ Place, V but in the back 
streets also, tho houses are lofty and elegant, and all look 
ns clean, and white, and fresh, as il newly decurateil and 
painted. We arc sensible here of a decided ch.Tnge iu 
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the Atmosphere. The sky is cloudless ; the heat not op- 
pressive ; and there is a peculiar soft balmtness in the 
air. The people, too, are handsome and well clothed, 
and look happy. Linz is celebrated for the beauty of its 
women, and, as far as I can judge, justly.” {Tumbuirs 
AHjtina, i. 131, 132.) The principal streets are wide and 
regular, though, according to the Austrian Encyc., most 
of them are badly paved, and the houses shingle-roofed. 
I.inz has few remarkable ptiblic buildings. The churches 
are generally handsome ; several have mitteiing cupolas, 
and many are richly gilded and adorned with good paint- 
ings. Tne LandhauSy formerly a Franciscan convent, 
is the place of assembly for the states of the prov., and 
accommodates the principal government offices. The 
sektossy or castle, .on an eminence overlooking the Da- 
nube, was once the residence of the dukes of Austria, but 
is now the prison and penitentiary for the prov. In the 
principal square is a marble column, erected in 1723, be- 
tween statues of Jupiter and Neptune, to commemorate 
the escape of the city from the double attack of the 
plague and the Turks. 

Lintz is among the few German towns not encircled 
with continuous wails. Under the superintendence of 
the archduke Maximillun, it has recently »)een sur- 
rounded with a chain of 32 isolated forts, 23 being on the 
right, and 9 on the left bank of the Danube?, at the dis- 
tance of 1, 2, or 3 m. from the town. They commimicab? 
with each other by a covered way, and are placed at re- 
gular intervals in the plain or along the slopes and tops 
of the hills, in a circuit of 9 m. The highest eminence 
near the city, the Pd8tlingi>erg, on the opposite side of 
the Danube, is surrounded by a circlet of .*) towers, form- 
ing a citadel. Each tower is 30 ft. high, and 80 ft. in 
diameter, built within a hill of sand, and sunk into the 
earth, so that the roof alone projects ; and each has a 
glacis on the side farthest from the town. Each consists 
of 3 stories ; tlie lower serving as a storehouse and a 
powder-magazine, the middle as a lodging for troops, the 
third being the platform on the summit, which, when not 
usqfl, is coverea by a temporary roof. The platform is 
monnted with 10 guns, so arranged that they can be 
brought to bear u|>on any point with the greatest 
facility, and command the glacis by a cross-fire in every 
direction. There are also guns on the lower story l>ear- 
Ing upon the ditch, to frustrate any attempt to cross it. 
In thirmode of fortification each fort must be made the 
object of a separate attack ; and the expense is trifling | 
compared with the common method. But it is very | 
doubtful whether it will oppose so etfectual a resistance | 
to an invading annyas a single fortress, on an adequate j 
scale, constructed according to the approved principles j 
5 art. Owing to the demolition of the fortificatu 
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railways meet at Linz: one goes N. to Budwles in Bo- 
hemia 67 m., and was the first constructed in Germany ; 
and the other to Gmunden on the Traun. It is inteuded 
to carry on the latter to Oratz, by way of I.ieobpn and 
Briich : the mineral products of Styria, &c., will then be 
brought by it to the Danube, as the salt which supplies 
Upper Austria is at present from the Salzkamtnngut. 
{Turnbttirs Austria, ii. 372.) 

Lintz is supposed to have been known to the Homans, 
and it is said to possess some Homan antiquities, it was 
purchased by Leopold II., margrave of Austria, in HKiO. 
In 1(526, during the civil war of Upper Austria, it op- 
posed a long and successful resistance to Fahdinger, tno 
|>easant leader, who was mortally wounded before Its 
wails. The suburbs were then, however, destroyed by 
fire, and the castle and a part of the city suffered severely 
from the same cause In 1800. {OtsU'rr, Nat. Eiicyc.; 
Bemhnus ; Turnbull's Austria, ^c.) 

LIPAHI ISLANDS, a group in that part of the Me- 
diterranean, called the Tyrrhenian Sea : they are a de- 
pendency of .Sicily, from the N. coast, of which they arc 
from 10 to 40 nP. distant, forming a part of the intend, 
of Messina, between lat. 38® 20' and 38® .W N., and long. 
14® 15' and 15® 15' E. Aggregate pop. of the group esti- 
mated at about 22,000, of whom alxiut 12, .500 belong to 
the town of Lipari. {See post.) There are 7 principal 
islands, Lipari, Vulcano, Stromboli, Salini, Panaria, fV- 
licudi, and Alicudi; and a numb<?r of adjarimt islets and 
rocks. They are all mountainous, rising abruptly on 
their W. sub?, and shelving down gradually towards the 
E. ; and in addition to tliis uniformity, each island, with 
sc.arccly an exception, has a Idgh isolated rock off its 
N. shore, a peculiarity extending even to the distant isle 
of U-stica. They arc evidently of volcanic origin, being 
composed chiefly of hornstone and granite, covered with 
lava, scoria*, pumice stone, and'bther volcanic protiucts. 
Stroniholi (which see), the most northerly of the island.^, 
has the only volcano in Europe which is in constant ac- 
tivity. Lipari and Vulcano have also craters in which 
olcanic phenomena are occasionally manifest. Dolo- 
mieu, anti others, stippose, with some show of reason, 
that Panaria, and the adjacent islets of DatMo, Ka- 
siluzza, Llsca, Ac., which are circularly disposed, om o 
formed parts of the rim of the crater of an immense vol- 
cano, which has now disappeared tmder^he waves, lint 
which may have l)een the Evonj/ntus m tlie ancieuts. 
(Doiotnieu, pp. 10.W108.) 

The climate is highly salubrious, and the air pure and 
refreshing ; storms and earthqmikes are, however, fre- 
quent. Where the volcanic substances have been de- 
composed so as to form soil, It is very fertile ; but It absorbs 
moisture so rapidly, that the inhab. are obliged to con- 


at Ulm by the French during tlie late war, there was not ■ struct ..xtpadous cisterns, in which rain-water is carefully 
previously to the erection of thes^ works, any fortress I preserved for irrigation, and other purposes. Lipari, tlie 


centr^ and largest of these islands. Is aliout 18 m. in 
circuit. It was j>eopledby a colony of Cnidians, and is 
dcscril>ed by Strabo as having a fleet, and commanding 
the other Islands. (Strabo, lib. vi.) Its interior Is rugged 
and broken, presenting hills of vitrified volcanic sub- 
stances, w hich, though at least 3,(K>0 years old, present 
no symptoms of decomiMisitlon ; but it has, notwithstand- 
ing, two considerable plains, and some deep valleys, 
w hich are well cultivated, and productive. Exclusive of 
alx>ot a three months’ supply of corn, it produces large 
quantities of fruit, especially gra{>e8, wiin tigs, prickly 
pears, olives, Ac.; it also produces cotton, beaus, fuid 
peas. Some wine is marie ; that called Malvasia being 
higlily esteemed In Naples. Most of the grapes are, 


to defend the valley of the Danube? ^letween the frontier 
of Franceand Vienna. (^Murray's Handb. J'or 5. Gcr- 
many, S^c.) 

Lintz is the seat of the provincial government, and the 
assembly of nobles for Upper Austria, and of tribunals 
and councils for the Miihl circle and the city ; and is the 
see of a bishop. It has a lyceum, where courses of lec- 
tures are given in theology, philosophy, and medicine; 
the lihniry belonging to this institution comprises about 
40.000 vofs. ; but as they consist, for the most part, of 
works on R. Cath. theology, and such like subjects, they 
are of little or no use : if u were really a good collection, 
it would be of material service, for the reading-room Is 

open to all the town, and under certain regulations, „ - , , , 

b^ks may be taken home. Drawing-schools, and col- I however, converted into raisins : they are prepared by 
lec’tions of mathematical and philosophical Instruments j placing the ripened grapes in an alkaline ley of ashes, 
are attached to the lyceum. It has als«a gymnasium, I more or less impregnated with salt, and afterwards ex- 
an ect:lesiastical seminary, a provincbil aca<iemy of arts, j posing them to the meridian sun. By this means, an 
an imperial collection of economical mwlels, a normal j extremely luscious raisin is produced. The agricultural 

high school, and school of arts, with 3 subordinate I pr<Nlucts of the other islands are much the same as those 

schools, 2 military schools, a school of en^necring, a j of Lipari ; in some, a few oxen are reared, but cattle are 
female school attached to the convent of the Ursuline , " ... . 

nuns, and other seminaries ; a military and another large 
hospital, various charitable institutions, a private deaf- j 
and-durob asylum, a musical society, Ac., with large bar- 
racks, a custom-house, a bank, ana a small but fine the- 
atre. The public gardens in tiie vicinity are favourite 
places of resort. 

Lintz has a large Imperial factory of broad cloth, Though so abundant in that Island and Vulcano, pu 
carpets, and other woollen stuffs, which occupies 7 con- i roicc-stoue is not found eitlier in the neighbourhood of 

tkuous houses, and is said, at one period, to have em- j Etna or In the regions of extinct volcanoes on continent-u 

ployed directly and indirectly 23,0(K) individuals ; but j Europe, and only in small quantities In Vesuvius. It is 
this was most probably very far beyond the mark ; and : of various kinds and degrees of specific gravity, one va- 
thc introduction of machinery has since occasioned a j riety being so ligiit as to float on water. It Is used to 
material diminution of the numbers employed. Con- *' * ■ • * ~ ^ r,.«m 

siderable quantities of the red woollen caps matle here are 
8<?nt to Turkey, Lintz has other woollen factories, with 
manufactures of cotton and silk gotids, bather, gold 
lace, card.s, tobacco, Ac. Two fairs are held annuallv, 
one at Easter, and the other at the Assumption ; arid 
the transit trade by the Danube, especially nnce Lints 
became a station for the steamers on the river, is very 
considerable, and employs several of the luhab. Two 


iroducts of the other islands are much the same as those 
•f Lipari ; in some, a few oxen are reared, but cattle are 
g«*nerally scarce and lean, the postures lieing fit only i‘'r 
goats. Lipari was celebrated in antiquity for its hot 
springs and sudatories ; they are now, however, but Ih®” 
used, 'i’lie only spring in the island Is hot. (Hussfll s 
Sicily, p. 274.) Lipari is the great magazine whence 
Europe is supplied with pumice-stone. Its surface being 
almost wholly composed of that singular substance. 
Though so abundant in that island and Vulcano, pu- 


(lolish marble, metals, pastelMiard, Ac., and fetches fron 
8/. to 10/. a ton in the London market. Other volcanic 
products, as sulphur, nitre, sal ammoniac, 
bitumen, Ac., are among the chief exports from tne im - 
parl Islands, and in these an active trade is camMo • 
The principal crater iu Vulcano, the most S. } 

lands, is covered with efflorescences and 
the aiwve products. Alum, however, which wm » 
merly a great staple, a^ from wjileh the Romans » 
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clontly derived a considerable revenue, and the LIpariot 
merchants great profits, now scarcely exists as an article 
of commerce: the failure of its prodiictioii is supposed to 
%e owing to a diminution in the intensity of the subter* 
rancan nres. 

Sulphur is still exported, but not to the extent that it 
might be, from the notion that the vapour arising from its 
puriliedtion infects the air and injures vegetation. Sa- 
lina Is so called from the salt-pans on its S.K. shore, 
which produce enough of that article for the supply of all 
the islands.' The pinna marina, from whose sillty fila- 
ments the Romans made imperial robes, abumids on the 
shores of Salliia. Next to pumice stone, wine, raisins, 
currants, olives, salt, and sulphur, soda, capers, coral, 
and fish are the chief articles of ex|)ort. The natives are 
generally poor, though few are in the extrenmof poverty, 
"riicy are industrious, hardv, and make good seamen; 
but they are immoral, filthy In their habits, and infested 
with scabies. {Dolomieu, i'oyage aujc Jlea de Lipari, 1 
— 140. ; Smyth's Sicily, 248 — 279.) 

'I'hese islands were called Hephwstiadcs by the Greeks, 
and I ulcitnicc by the Romans, from their emitting smoke 
and flames ; such places being supposed t<» be either in- 
habited by, or under the Immediate protection of, Vulcan. 
Vulcano, however, was more especially sacred to the 
god of lire, and is said by Virgil to be 

“ Vulcani (lomus, vt Vuk-ania nomine lelUis.” 

They wore also frequently called Jhlolian Isles, from 
i^lnliis, one of their sovereigns. This prince having 
learned, accordiiig to Pliny, to foretell, from observations 
made on the smoke of the volcanoes, the coming changes 
of the w inds, was said by the poets to have the Litter 
under his command. {Hist. I\at., lib. iii. cap. 9.) Virgil 
has described the power and lunctions of /Eolus as 
ruler of the winds, in one of the finest passages of the 
“ Aineid : - 

“ Hie vasto rex i?Colu» antro 
I.uctantes xentos, teinjietiijtic^iue Mimtras 
lin|>erli> prernlt, ac viiu Us ei carcere frieiiat. 
illi indignantes niagno cum murmure muntii) 

(4rcum claustra fremunt. t’elsA scilet .4iolus arre, 

Kceiilra tenens ; mulUt(|ue atiimos, vt tein|terat Iras. 

Ni fiu iHt, maria ac terras ca!lum<(ur protundum 
Uuippe ferant rapidi secum, verraiuque ircr aunts.** 

i. lin. 56-6X 

lilPAUi, the cap. town of the above group of islands, 
and of a canton under the intend, of Messina in .Sicily, 
on a steep declivity on the K, side of Lipari island ; lat. 
aK J ‘27' long. H*-* 57' 50" K. Pop. 12,500. It is 
lu althy, but crowded, irregular and dirty, with narrow 
sheets, and ruinous public edifices ; of which last the 
finest are the Capuchin convent, an hospital, a nunnery, 
and the bishop’s palace. The castle, which encloses the 
cathedral and some other edifices, is erected in a qptn- 
inanding situation, on the summit of a huge volcanic 
rock. Krom fragments of a C^'lo|)ian wall and other re- 
mains, Smyth conjectures that this was the identical Acro- 
polis w'hicn the Romans, alnnit anno 259 b. c., attempteii 
to carry by escalade, but were repulsed and driven back 
with great loss by the Carthaginians under llamilcar. 
(Sicily, ffc., 2<>4.) The greater part of the present for- 
tfoss was built by Charles V., after Barbarossa had 
plundered the town In 1544. I'he cathedral is a neat 
cdihce, but has been much injured by lightning. A 
colh gi. is establlsheil here, under w hich are H schools In 
ditleient jiarts of the islands. Several Greek and other 
autuinities exist In and round tlie town : an excellent 
statue on the Marina, supposed to have been erected in 
honour of Timasitheus, has, “ by the addition of a copper 
hiinhns, been converted into a saint.” Lipari has an ac- 
«ve trade In tiie produce of the islands with Messina, 
raicrnio, Naples, ike. .Its bay or harlmur, nearly 2 m. 
m circuit, has deep water and tolerably good holding 
Kround, hut from want of a mole, it is not at all times 
'T.'"*®: {^myth's Sicily, 263, 204., and Appendix i Hus- 
1 'ii> V i fiarnpoldi, ^c . ) 

ZK, a town of Russia In Europe, gov. Tambof, 
I’ l 1 ^* f »n affluent of the Don, 80 m. W. by S. 

ni **carly 0,000. It has several churches, 

cimtn of wood. It had at the end of the last 

1 imperial cannon foundry, employing nearly 

A min . I appears to be no longer in activity, 

onnvw.rt I •**'*'*‘’8’ frequented by numerous visiters, was 
(Irc ii the auspices of Peter the 

om- nf u stidue of whom was erect^ In the town by 

Has Kaiserth i 

inaiw * principality of N. V. Ger- 

belonging 2^ ®*» having N.E. and K. territories 
Prussia • ^<**«®-Cassel, Hanover, Waldeck, and 
^estohiHa*** ^ing elsewhere surrounded by Prussian 
Brest bulk nf ^ »W 0 . the 

vinists. TkL the reigning (hmily, are Cal- 

na-t '*® ®buntry is iu general hilly, especially its 
^wlns of thu Teutoburgrrwaid seMrates the 

Rhine and theJiVeter. The latter river 
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forms a part of the N. boundary : the Werra, one of its 
tributaries, it the other princi{>al stream of Lippe-Det- 
mold. The climate is one of the mildest and most 
agreeable in N. Germany. The mean temperature of 
the year, In the valleys and plains, is about 49® Fah ; and 
that of the winter, no lower than 36® Fah. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the inhabs. Corn, of various 
descriptions, beans and peas, rape seed, flax, and hemp 
are the principal articles of culture. The country is 
well wooded, particularly with oak and beech ; and tim- 
ber is one of its most important products. A good many 
sheep and hogs, and excellent horses, are bred ; and the 
rearing of bees is extensively pursued. About 20,000 
centners of salt are annually proauced from salt springs ; 
and marble, lime, and iron are obtained in small quan- 
tities. The weaving of linen fabrios, and the spinning 
of linen yarn from the fiax produced in the terri- 
tory, partially occupy the rural pop. Berghaus says 
there ar.? 2,000 looms in the principality; and that linen 
goods to the value of 1,(M)0,000 rix dollars a year are 
made. There are some woollen cloth and glass fac- 
tories, tanneries, distilleries, and paper-mills ; and 
Lemgo has a manufacture of meerschaum pipe-bowls. 
These articles, after timber, linen stuffs, and yam, 
and cattle, are the chief articles of export. The go- 
vernment Is a constitutional and hereditary monarchy, 
remodelled in 1819 ; and vested In the prince, and a 
representative body, or diet of 21 members ; 7 elected 
by the nobility and knights, 7 by the inhabs. of towns, 
and 7 by those of the rural distr. The diet is convoked 
! every 2 years, and no new tax can lie imposed without 
! its consent. All questions relative to taxation are de- 
cided by the states in one assembly, by a majority of 
votes : on other questions, though the states deliberate 
together, they vote in 2 separate assemblies, the deps. 
of the nobles and knights forming one by themselves. 
Appeal lies from the civil and criminal tribunals of 
the prlncip. tt> the high court at Wolfcnhuttel. The 
people are lietter informed than in many parts of (Jer- 
many, the princes of Lippe- Detmold having, for a 
lengthened pi^rlod, been liberal patrons of publlr in- 
struction. The gymnasium at Lemgo, and the high 
school and teachers’ seminary at Detmold, are in high 
estimation, many of the most celebrated scholars of 
Germany having received the early portion of their 
education at one or other of those establishments. 
Lippe-Detinold furnishes r»9l men to the army of the 
German Confederation : it has one vote in the full 
council of that bi>dy ; and, along with other small states 
{see Vol. I. p. H94 ), a vote in the committee. 

Detmold, the chief town and residence of the prince, 
and seat of government and of the superior judioiMl 
courts, &c., on the Werra, 54 in. K. Munster, lat. 51© 50' 
N., and long. 8® 53' 15" E., has 2,500 inhab. Lemgo, on 
the Bega, the largest town in the principality, has 3,800 
inhab., with a seminary for noble females, and an orphan 
asylum. {Berghaus, Alls. Lauder, ^c., iv. 477 — 479,; 
Cannabich f Aim. de Gotha.) 

LIFFE SCHAUMBURG. {See .Schaomborg-Lippe.) 

LIRIA, a city of Spain, prov. Valencia, 18m. N.W 
Valencia. Pop., atxording to Mifiano, 10,250. It partly 
occupies a space between two hills ; but it is partly, also, 
on an acclivity, the summit of which is crowned by the 
ancient parish church de la Sangre. Another parish 
church, a chapel, and two monasteries, are the only 
j other public buildings ; and the town generally has^ a 
' mean and neglected appearance. Its inhab. are princi. 
i pally employed in the Oistillatioii of brandy, soap-boiling, 
j tanning, tile-making, and the weaving of linen falirics. 

The neighbourhood is well irrigated, and extremely pro- 
I ductive. Tlv marble quarried near Liria is also cele- 
: brated for its whiteness and fineness of grain. Us exist- 
' ence is traced by the Spaniards up to the time of the 
I Carthaginians, who founded here the town of Bdera. 
Under the Romans it was railed Edela, and was the cap. 
of the country of the Kdetani. Having nassed succes- 
sively into the hands of the Goths and Moors, it was 
finally adde<i to the crown of Arragon in 12-52. 

LISBON {Voxt, Lisboa i an. Olisipo, and afterwards 
Feticitas Julia,) the cap. city, and principal sea- port 
I of Portugal, In the comarcA of its own name, ad- 
‘ inlrably situated for commerce on the right bank, 
and near the mouth of the Tagus, 172 m. S. Oporto, 
2’20 m. N.W. Cadis, and 320 m. W.S.W. Madrid. Lat. 
38® 4’2' 24" N. Long. 9® 6' 50" W. Pop. 2.50,000. ? 
among whom are many negroes, and mulaltoei. 'The 
cliy (as seen ftrom the river) covering several hills with 
palaces, churches, convents, and daszling white houses, 
that rise more or less abruptly from the quays, has^a 
Inagnifieent and imposing appearance; but when the tra. 
veller has once landed, tiie delusion vanishes ; for no- 
thing can be more literally correct than the poetic de- 
scription of Byron : 

*• Wboao Mitoretli within this town. 

That shaenlng for, celestial 8««ms to be, 

Miconsolate will wander up and down 
'Mid many things unsightly to strange eet 
For hut and palace show Uka Althily t 
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Th« dlnify denizens am rear'd in dirt. 


cian water-carriers into corps, stationed at different parts, 
to convey water from the fountains on the tirst alarm. 
These, of whom there are about 7,000, are generally en^ 
ployed in Lisbon to carry burdens aad perform tk|| 

more severe labour. The work of porters, however, at 

the houses, with here and there a latticed window, have custom-house and India-house is done by the Portu- 
a melanclioly appearance : while in Hlthiness and Im- I guese, to the entire exclusion of the Gallegos. 

" " ■ * i- Few cities of Furope are so scantily suppliid with 

, , e I fine public buildings. The custom-house, exchange, 

than two years, describes its streets as sending forth I a»'d India-house are large and handsome ; but besides 


IJot u enttf lor rleaitness of Kurtemt or ihirt. 

Though shunt with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, iin wash'd, nnhurt.** 
Childt Ilaroldt cant. I. 

The streets are badly paved, and generally narrow, and I 
•Ith here and there a latticed w 

/ appearance : while „ 

purity of every description Lisbon may vie with Con- 
stantinople. Mrs. nailbe, who resided here for more I 


‘ the most pestilential effluvia. Dogs of every mongrel 
breed, lank, lean, and voracious, lie about the streets In 
alarming numbers. Indeed Lisbon maintains no other 
scavengers.” The police, however, has been improved, 
and scavengers now cleanse the wider streets ; but the 
greater part of the city is still worthy its ancient no- 
toriety for the want of cleanliness, and even decency. 
The E. quarter of the town not having been de- 
stroyod by the earthquake of ITo.'i, Is the oldest, and 
has very narrow Irregular lanes, skirted by high olfl- 
f.ishioned and half- ruinous houses; but lower down in 
the plain to which the ravages of tl»at calamity were 
confined, the town has been rebuilt In a regular 
manner, and excellently paved, and there are a few 
squares and o|)en spacc.s. which contrast strikingly with 
the mean app«*arance of other parts. Lisbon is hn open 
town ; and its suburbs are so nearly connected with it, 
that it is difficult to define its limits. Mea-suring, how- 
ever, from the small river Alcantara eastward, to the 
termination of the continuous buildings, w'c find it to 
be about 3| m. In length ; the breadth varies from I 
ni. to 1^ m., so that its total area compri.ses about 3.0b0 
acres. The whole of this space, however, is not covered 
with buildings ; for in many parts there are exten- 
sive plai\tatinns and gardens, pubiic squares, and a vast 
extent of ground unoccupied, except by ruins and 
rubbish, the monuments of the catastrophe of 
Some houses al.so. have been thrown »iown, and others 
greatly Injured by subsequent shocks ; and there Ls, 
peri||q)S, no great pre.sumption in anticipating, owing 
to Tne freqtiency of these phenomena, that Lisbon 
may one day or other again become the subject of 
a similar calamity to that by which it was so near^ 
destroyed. One of the largest squares is tlie Pra^-a do 
CommervxOy in the centre of which is the equestrian 
statue. In bronse, of Joseph I.‘ The front, towards the 
river, Is open, an<l flights of stone steps descend from it 
to the water: on the E, side are the custom. house, 
K. India-house, and exchange; the public library Is on 
the W. side, and facing the river .staTids a fine building 
calle<l the Junta do Commercio. The Rocio is another 
fine square, communicating with that last-mentioned by 
several well-built and uniform streets; and in it stand the 
scorched and blackened ruins of a large mansion recently 
biiri.tdown, once the palace of the Inquisition, hut after- 
wards converttHi into g<»vernmeiit offices. In this square 
were cclehratetl tl)e Autos da which once disgraced 
Tortugal, even more than the rest of Catholic Europe. 
Of these streets, one, the Hua d’Ouro, is chiefly occu- 
pied by goldsmitfis and jewellers : the silversmiths live In 
the Run da Praia (Sliver Street), and a third is filled 
with :he shops of cloth merchants and embroiderers. 
TIjc hah»*rda«her« and other tradesmen have HkewLe 
their streets called after the trade to which they are 
an|ir<*priatetl. Among the other sqtiares and remarkable 
places of Lisbon may be mentiemed the Pra^a da Ft- 
gtfeira, used as a market for fow ls and vegetables ; the 
Pra^.a das Amoreiras, In the centre of which is a large 
reservoir whence water is supplied to the various 
foniitains of the city; and the Praea de Alc^ria, now 
as formerly celebrated as the Rag-lair, c# Monmouth 
Street, of Lisbon. The Said re, leading from the 
Passe io Publico in the N. quarter of Lisbon, forms 
a cool and shady promenade; the quarter of Buenos 
Ayres, on the slopes W. of the town, is airy and plea- 
s int, comprising many handsome residences, and a 
lijic of go(jd streets runs westw ard over the bridge of 
Ah’.intara, connecting Lislwn with the suburb of Belern. 
The houses above the shops, and many others also, are 
let in separate floors, as at Madrid and Paris ; and a 
common passage, not remarkable for cleanliness, leads 
to the door and staircase of each. The police, so Incf- 
li lent during the peninsular war, that Byron might 
correctly have pictured Lisbon as 

” That pwrpltf Und, wh«re law accurvi not lift/* I 

was much Improved after the peace by the establishment 
of Sovion’s police; but this useful body was broken up I 
at the time of Don Migutd’s expulsion, and property 
well as life are atmost as unsafe as ever. The streets, 
with the exception of a few great thoroughfares, are 
Scarcely lighted at all : there arc plenty of fountains ; 
but water is not used to clean the streets, and tliere is no 
atteMpt at sewerage. Fires are frequent : but they are 
not destructive, owing, In part, to the golia construction 
of the btiildings, and In part to the imfroquent use of do- 
mestic (ires, and the formation of the agoadciroa of Gil- 


these there are scarcely any except tlie churches and 
convents, which crown the iiills, and look like palaces 
and fortresses. Si»me of the former, rebuilt since the 
! earthquake, are very spacious, and profusely decorated 
, in the worst taste. 'The principal of Cliese are, 1. the 
1 cathtMlral, a large Moorish buililing re.stored in 1770, and 
situated on the slope of the bill on which is the castello, 
or citadel : 2. the church Do Cura/.ao de Jesus, tlie 
largest and most sumptuous sacred edifice built since 
1755, surmounted by a finely- proportioned dome, and re- 
markable as containing a mau.soleum dedicated to it.s 
foundress, the queen Maria; 3. ti)e ancient church of 
the Martyrs, erected on the spot where Alphonsu I. 
mounted the walls of Lisbon, and took it frutii the 
Moors; and, lastly, the elegmtt but still unfinished 
elmrch of .Sauta Engr;u;ia, which not liaving been touched 
for the last thirty years, aproverl) has eome into use, en- 
titling all incomplete undertakings as obras de Santa 
Engru^'ia. Hero, also, we may mention the church of 
San Geronimo, at Belem, built by King Kmanuel in Dbb, 
and exhibiting a lino specimen of the ornamental Gotliic 
and Arabic styles : in the interior i.s a royal mau.so- 
leum. The convents, which are of large size, form a 
principal feature in tlie town ; but, since the suppression 
of the niona.'tteries in 1835, Listion has lost much of its 
monkish appearance, the. buihdngs have been converted 
to public uses, or sold to ][irivHte individuals, and tlie 
wealth has bt'eii tiirown into the national tre.isiiry. 
The English built a Trotestant chapel in 1823 contiguous 
to a cemetery, in which, among other remains of our coun- 
trymen, lie those of the celebrated Henry Fielding, who 
died here on the Hth of October, 1754, at the early age of 
4H. Among the other public structures, the fine aqu^uct 
of Agoas lim es, deserves mention as one of the greatest 
works of modern Europe, and which will bear compari- 
son even with the grand specimens of ancient bridge- 
architecture. It brings water from several springs about 
three leagues N. VV. of the city : its course is partly under 
ground ; but as it approaches Lisbon, and crosses the 
deep valley of the Alcantara, it is carried over 3.5 tiold 
marble arches for a length of about 2,400 ft. The water 
enters the town at the Pra</a das Amoteiras, where, as 
before mentioned, is the great reservoir from which 
water is distributed to tlie various fountains, and whence 
the Galician agoadeiros draw the supplies, which they 
sell from house to houstMand hawk about tho stret ts. 
'J’he palace of Necessidaoes, in which the present queen 
has resided and lield her courts ever since the death of 
the bite king-consort at Ajuda, is small and mean-look- 
ing, and the palace of Beinposta is equally unworthy 
so imposing a name ; but tlie palac^i of Ajuda, near Ueleui, 
lately complebKl, is a large building, and, notwitlistand- 
hig its faults of architecture, may rank as one of tlie finest 
ill Europe. Tlie arsenal, post-office, mint, corn-excbangc, 
two public hospitals (one of which, called the hospital 
of San Joseph, Is extremely well conducted, and has 
accommodation for l,5<Xi patients, with an attached 
school of medicine), the nobles' college, and the palace of 
Calhariz, are the only other national buildings of any 
importance, except the theatres. The opera-hou.se of 
San f!arloR is a large building of good proportions, with 
a noble box in the centre lor tlie royal family; and Hr. 
Wilde, g very recent traveller in Portugal, says that the 
ojiera enjoys u well deserved popularity, the singing 
being very good, and the ballet really atlinirable. ( Aa/ - 
r alive, vol, 1. p. 49.) There is a theatre for the per- 
forroance of tne national drama ; but it is small aiui 
mean, and the plays as well as the performers are^ oi a 
very inferior character. Lisbon, also, like Madrid am 
.Seville, has a bull-ring, the size of which, however, win 
bear no comparison with the latter, nor are the 
ances so splendidly appointed oir well managed. It mn»v 


the people ... . 

ojiera rather in obedience to fMhion than from 
sire for amuiement : the bull-flghts are not 
In .Spain, by the Hite of society, and. the national dram, 
is chieflf supported by the bourgeoisie. 
amuse/hents are seldom sought, except watcr-excursi . 
In which the people generally take great pleasure , 
shores of the l^gus are indeed most *^“*'”{* 
country on the opimslte side offers many interesii^ 
jects, as Almada, Barrelro Selxul, Setubal the con 

The literary and educational institutions 
guese cap. comprise, 1. a Uoyal Academy of 
founded in 1778, haring a goM library ana 
publishing memoirs and gcientlflc works ; 4* « P®*" 
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literary «oc!ety establisned In IftM, and sending forth a i Germany : s^lks from France ; and cotton and woollen 
for promoting national | goods, cod-fish, hardware, ale and porter, linen, coals. 


journal ofits proceedings, a societ . „ 

i|du8try, and the following establishments, either wholly 
^Bin part supported by the government, vir. a school of 
commerce attended by about 150 pupils, a royal naval aca- 
demy, a royal academy of engineering, a school of sur- 
gery, a music school, 12 schools of logic and rhetoric, 
12 others for classical instruction, and IH primary 
schools ; but they are ill supported, Inefficiently oon- 
du< fed, and have been, till very lately, remarkable 
rather for their antiquated style of instruction than 
tor positive and general usefulness. The national 
jmhlic library of Lisbon in the Praga do ('ommercio 
hu.s been much enriched by the addition of books for- 
merly belonging to the monasteries, and probably now 
contains about 150,000 printed vols. besides MSS. The 
library of the Cortes in the Hospir/o real de nossa Sen- 
hora das NecessidadeSy where that body holds Its sittings, 
comprises about 30,000 vols. j and that belonging to the 
theological seminary of San Vicente de Fora has about 
IH, 000 vols. : but the books In these collections are chiefly 
ecclesiastical and old, while the departments of science, 
niotlern literature, and modern history, are almost en- 
tirely neglected. In fact, Portuguese literature, down to 
a very recent period, had been, for many years. In a state 
of .'Stagnation, and the institutions of Lisbon are now only 
.slowly recovering from the lethargy in which tliey liad 
been buried upwards of thirty years. Besides the esta- 
blishments already described may bo mentioned the Uoyal 
])iinting-office, and the cabinet of natural history and' 
hoiatiic garden at Ajuda. Several newspapers are ]mb- 
lishc<l in the cap. ; but they are without exception liadly 
comiuoted, and exercise very little influence cither on 
.society or government. 

I'he harbour, or road of Idsbon, is one of the finest 
ill the world, and the quays, which extend nearly 2| 
m. idong the hanks, are at once convenient and beau- 
tiful. Fort St. Julian, built on a steep projecting rock, 
marks the N. entrance of the Tagus ; anu on it is a light. 
htm.M', rising 120 ft. above the sea level. Two large banks, 
called the N. and S. Cachops, obstruct the river mouth, 
ami on the middle of the latter stands the Bugio fort and 
lighthouse, the latter btdng flfl ft. high. The least depth 
of water on the bar in the N. channel is 4 fathoms, and 
ill the S. 6 fathoms ; and there is little danger in entering 
th(> port, except during ehl) tides, wliich run out at the 
rate of 7 m. an hour. Inside the harbour the water from 
nearly 20 fathoms in mid-channel shoals gradttally to the 
edge ; but in 8(»mo parts vessels may come within 200 
Jiirds of the sitore. Llslron, h<*wever, with all the ad- 
vantages of its position and the excellence of its port, 
«hich commands the navigation of the Tagus, holds hut 
a low rank in respect of commerc»‘ and industry. The 
despotism, intolerance, and imbrx'illty of the government 
have weighed df)wn the national energies, and the in- 
i-ecurity hotii of life and propemy, in consequence of had 
laws and an inefficient police, nave paralysed industry 
of every description. 

The foreign trade of I/isbon, formerly of considerable 
importance, but, pprhaps, at all times, much over- 
f' ted, Ij.is rapidly declined since the emancipation of 
Brazil. She liad formerly about 400 ships, varying In 
burden Irom 3(K) to G(X) tons, engaged in the South 
Aincriian trade ; ImL at present only 50 vessels are 
employed in that trade, tne average burden of which 
dues not exceed 150 tons. Indeed, the produce of Por- 
tugal now sent tas^ foreign countries Is almost entirely 
roiiveycd to its destination in foreign ships A small 
uuitibcr of sea-going ships belonging to the port, pro- 
mibly about fX), of the aggregate burden of 0,('00 tons, 
in foreign trade, partly with the E. Indies 
^I'a 7,"'"*^’ chiefly between Sctubal (or St. Ubes), 
•th .o exporting salt In return for butter; and 
300 small crall are employed In the coasting trade, 

■ mflowing table shows the number and flags of dlfler- 
ships that entered and leB Lisbon in 1H37-38: 


Oritinii 

lorUiKuese - 
I'lUcIl 
O'lHsian 

'Uiiovetian - 
iMinburtth . 

- 

— ihij 

The 


riet. 

1 Arrived. 

Departed. 


18.37. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 


k90 

384 

88.3 

315 
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.371 
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371 
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48 

79 
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50 
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31 

18 
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87 


18 

81 
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81 


11 

19 

10 
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34 

19 

33 

19 
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17 

9 - 

17 


IX 

13 

11 

13 


89 

86 

84 

86 

?! . : ^ 


1,038 

1.180 

1,083 


comprise wine, oil, fXuIt, and salt ; 
liiiKil. *"?*’^*^^* hemp, flax, and linen cloths 
hum thfc nJiAi timber, pitch, and tar 

Baltic; linens, corn, *c. from Holland and 


and earthenware from England, which engrosses fully 
7-8th8 of the trade in foreign bottoms. The following 
account of the articles Imported into Lisbon from the 
British dominions, in 1837, though imperfet^t, will give 
a tolerable idea of the present state of the trade between 
the two. countries. 


Description. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Cotton goods ... 

Wa<.llen do. ... 

Linen do. • • . . 

Butter .... 

CiNl-tish .... 
Wrought metals' . - - 

Dnigs .... 

Earthenware ... 

1 ea .... 

Coals .... 

Iron .... 

All other articles 

10,202 cases 
1,310 bales 
618 cases 
12,805 firkins 
88,8.37 quintals 
1.3,8.38 cases 
8,.3.38 — 

9.37 crates 
814 chests 
678,6.53 arrobijs 
18,'Z09 quintals 

L. 

39.5,144 

1.36,418 

17,698 

30,780 

67.791 

28,969 

I. 3,496 
18,1.37 
10.138 

II, 516 

: 5,101 

46,.'>80 


Total value of Imports from Great Britain^ 


776,398 


The port of Idshon is ojpen to all nations, all articles, 
except corn and flour, Iteing allowed to be warehoused. 
Goods so admitted, with the excej>tion of vinegar, wine, 
and spirits, pay 15 per cent, on too new tariff valuation 
of 1837, and, where there is no tariff, ad valorem. All 
exported articles pay a duty of 4 per cent, ad valorem., 
'rhero is no regular warehou.sing and bonding system at 
Lisbon : all importetl dry goods are allowed to lie in the 
custom-house stores two years, and liquids, six months, 
without cligrge, provided they are intended for con8umi>- 
tum, and pay duty accordingly ; otherwise, if re-exported, 
tlujy pay 2 per cent. The port charges on a foreign 
sliip of 3( 0 tons, entering with a general or mixed cargo, 
and clearijig out with the same, average .5(),26n rels, or 
1 1/. 6s., nearly 4-5ths of which are tonnage and light dues, 
the former being 100 reis, and the latter U) reis, per ton. 
There are 3 respectable insurance companies — the^Fi- 
delidade, Restaura^ao, and Bonanza, — in any of which 
i^urances may be effected. 

%.isbon has some fabrics of silk, paper, and soap; 
there are sugar refineries, tan-yards, and potteries ; 
and its goldsmiths and jewellers are amongst the most 
expert in Europe ; hut in every pursuit is to he p<;r- 
ceived a want ot energy and industry, to be traced per- 
haps to the character of the people as well as to political 
causes. With respect to the character of other artisans, 
Mrs. Raiilie observes : “ It is surprising how ignorant, or 
at least superficially acquainted, the Portuguese are with 
the commonest branches of handicraft : a carpenter is 
awkward and clu>n.sy, spoiling every work he attempts, 
and the way in which the doors and wood-work, even of 
good houses arc finished, would have suited the rudest 
ages. Their carriages of all kinds, from the fidalgo’s 
family coach to the peasant’s market-cart, their agricul- 
tural implements, cutlery, locks and keys, are ludi- 
crously bad. They seem to disdain improvement, and 
are so infinitely below par, so strikingly inferior to tlm 
rest of Europe, as to form a sort of disgraceful wonder 
in the midst of the 19th century I ” (J.isboji, i. 74.) 

I'he hank of Lisbon, founded in 1822, had a capital 
In 1 h: 13 of about 691,100/, divldetl into 100/. shares. The 
bank discounts bills not having more than three months 
to run, at 5 per cent. ; and it enioys the singular but 
valuable privilege of having its claims on all estates paid 
In full, provided the estate amounts to so much, other 
creditors being obliged to content themselves with a di- 
vision of the ivsidue, if there he any. For weights and 
measures, see Poktuoal ; and for commercial details, see 
Commercial Dictionaryy art. Lisbon. 

The climate of Lisbon is variable, but, on the whole, 
he.'ilthy and genial, notwithstanding the cold piercing 
winds from the sea, which are disagreeable even during 
the scorching heats of summer, with the thernio veter 
at 96^ and lOh®; heavy rains prevail in Nov. and Dec., 
but It seldom snows : cold clear weather Is usual in Jan. 
and spring commences about the middle of Feb. 

The pop. of Lisbon is of an extremeh' varied character; 
nearly a tnird of the lower order* are Gallegos, blacks, or 
mulattos. who,^ough the worst used and least consi- 
dered. have a just claim to rank as the most hardy and 
imiustrious mK)ple of the cap. Genoese, Spaniards, and 
a few French, also, are employed, as gardeners or as 
innkeepers, cooks, and stewards, 'i'he lower orders 
of the Portuguese, who are seen, perhaps, to more dis- 
advantage in l.isbon than in any other part of tlie king- 
drhn, are rr'inarkable for their indolence and disregard of 
the comforts of life ; but we believe that these evils am 
owing, in a great measure, to fhe total want of education, 
the jpduence of a debasing superstition, and the bad- 
ness of the government, (iarlicx, rancid oil, dried fish, 
and goat cheese, which constitute their favourite food, 
are easily procurable ; and so unconquerable is the prc. 
dlk'Ctic4|i|i'or ihe dolce far nienUt occasioned in part, no 
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doubt» by their climate, that they very seldom work except lanminge full of i)Oetic beauty, and admirably deacnpU ve 
for a bare subsistence. That contempt of cleanliness of the scenery : — 
which is more or less evincetl by all but the very highest 


* The horrid crags by toppling convent crown’d. 

The cork-trees hoar, mat clothe the shaggy steep. 

The mountain moss hv scorching skies imbruwn’d, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shnilM must weep. 

The tender arure of the unruffled deep. 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 

The tiwrents that from cliti' to valley leap. 

The vine on high, the irillow -branch Miow, 

Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 

Chiife Harold, c. I. 

The valley of Collares, extending W. ft-ora Cintra, is 


classes, is most striking and revolting in the lower orders, 
whom Mr. Semple hus well described as “a swarthy, 
meagre race, generally clotheti in rags, and filthy beyond 
endurance." Irascibility and rcvengefulness are features 
of character common to all the inhab. of the peninsula; 
but to these the Portuguese adds cowardice, and hence 
assassinations and night attacks are far more coramoil 
than in .Spain. There can be no Question, however, that 

the statements of travellers on this subject are greatly , , ^ . - 

overchargeil, or at least do not apply to the present 0*^0 best cultivated, as well as richest, spots In the 

peritxl. Honesty and veracity are virtues seldom met i kingd<im, and may very correctly be termed the nursery- 
wilh, unless among the merchants and bettor class of garden of Lislxin, since the markets of that city are chiefly 
tradesmen ; but there are some exceptions, partlcu- RuppUod from this quarter with fruit and vegetables ; 
larly among domestic servants, who are usually respect- neUlujr must it be forgotten that the genuine Carcavella 
fuJ, attentive, and attaclied to the families by whom they , « from a peculiar grape raisetl in tliis dis- 
are employed. The merchants are an important body, trict. About 8 in. from Cintra is the palace and convent 
not inactive in business, and tolerably wealthy, consider. I Mafra, called, though vei^ improperlv, the Kscurial of 
ing the great diminution of their resources since the Portugal, (iitc Mafha.) W. and S.W, of Lisbon the 
separation of Brazil from the crown of Portugal ; but country is not so well cultivated, the hills (formed of 
their habits arc modelled on those of foreign countries, basalt, coven'll with limestone) being more rocky and 
or from intercourse with the English and French, many 1 naked, and extending W. several miles beyond Belem. 
Of whom, especially the fonner, have considerable com- 1 This suburb (lor though Belem is ‘2^m. from the Pra^a 
mercial establishments in Lisbon, and constitute, in ' <*<> Coinmerclo, it is connected by a netirly continuous 
fact, its best society. The Portuguese of the aris- - line of streets), inhabited by a pop. of about H.iXk) per- 
tocratic classes are more grave, reserved, and proud : sons, chiefly Iwlonglng to the nobility and wealthy citi- 
Chan the Spaniards, against whom all orders of the ' ^ciis, may justly be called the west end of Lisbon. The 
p^ple entertain a deep-rooted, national antipathy. ! church of San Geronimo has already been mentioned. 
Their neighbours, however, are not far tieliind them in I The tower of Belem, another striking object, is the great 
the violence of their prejudices, if we may judge from I customs-station of the port, whence the otficers board all 
the Spanish proverb : " Strip a Spaniard of all his vir- I vessels entering the Tagus ; close to it is a good quay, 
tues, and you make him a good Portuguese.” Lisbon, and without the villap* are the castle of Ajuda, and thi^ 
as a place of residence, is somewhat dull, especisfllv after qttintu da Hainha, with gardens, menageries, &c., open 
Madrid. 'Hiere arc no public walks or lounges, like the ; fu strangers. 

Pratlo and the Puerta de Sol. unless, indeed, the ” Ta- Lisbon was anciently called O/wpo, a name derived, as 
pada," a kind of paddock, on tlie road to Belem, may be 8<une say, from a legend that it was founded by Ulysses ! 
reckoned among them ; and even if there were, they would ; The Homans changed its name to FcUciias Julia, giving 
probably be little frequented; nor are the evenings ren- ! It the privileges of a mnuicipium, and the ruins of an 


dered less tedious by the nightly tertulia, a pleasing fea- 
ture in the siK'iety of Madrid. Families live much among 
themselves, seldom seeing company ; neither sex is de- 
posed to much exercise ; and their chief pleasure's 
during summer, when they live in the retirement of their 
beautiful quintas, a great number of which arc situated 
where — 

Cintra’s glurioiu Eden inlervcnr* 

In rarie^at«<l maze of mount -ind glen-” 

The dress of the middle and higher classes of men differs 


ancient theatre near the cathedral warrant the infereiu e 
that it was then a place of some note. The Moors cap- 
tured the city In a. n. 716, and, with some slight excep- 
tions, it reinainetl under their power till, In 114% Ai- 
plionso 1. made it one of the capitals of Christendom. In 
tlic 14th century, Ferdinand I. surrounded the city with 
walls ; but it att.ained no great importance till the reigtt 
of Emanuel the Great (14115— l.vil ), who made it the 
principal port of tl»e kingdom at a time when the Por- 
tuguese were distinguishing themselves above the other 
nations of Europe in maritime discovery, and wealth 


little from that in England, except that a cloak or loose ! was fast pouring in from the recently explored regions 
great coat is commonly worrj over the dress both in winter j of the east. Its subsequent history is so intimately oon- 
and summer. The ladies spend absurdly large sums on | hected with that of Portugal, that we beg to reier tin? 
their wardrobe ; but their dress is tawury and showy. ! re^er to that article. But we cannot conclude this 
Jewellery and gay-coloured shaw ls and mantillas are | brief account of Lisbon without noticing the e^arthquakfi 
highly fashionable, coloured shoes being worn by walkers 1 of 175.5, by far the mosf tremendous, and most exten- 
fcven in the filthiest streets of the city ; indeed, osten- [ sively felt, that has occurred in modem times. 0« the 
tatiou and glare are prevailing features in the costume of 1 first of November, in the above year (a festival-djiy, 
List>on females, which forms a strikitig but unfavourable on which all the churches were lighted up, and crowded 
contr.'ist with the sombre hut luxurious dress of the ladies 1 w ith devotees), a sound like that of thunder was heard 
of Madrid, The diet of the people of Lisbon differ* ex- • under ground, and immediately afterwards a violent 
ceedingly from that of the Frencn or .Spaniards. Oil and shock threw down tire greater nart of the city, ue- 

f ^artick,thc former usually thick and rancid, are unvarying stroying alM)ut GO.mg) human beings in six minutes, 
ngredients at breakfast and supper, which are the prin- j "J'he sea first retired and laid tl»e bar dry ; it then 
cipal meals: Indian corn and ^rley often supply the 
place of wheat ; tea Is little used, but chocolate is indis- 

1 )en8able at breakfast, the accompaniments being hot 
>eef steaks, fish, &c. Kicc is the invariable accompani- 
ment of dinner, served \ip with boiled beef, ham, and 


rolh?d in, rising 50 feet, or more, above its ordinary 
level. The neighbouring mountains, among the higln'st 
in Portugal, were impetuously shafen, and some of 
them opened at their summits, which were split aiul 
rent, huge masses of rock lieing thrown down into tlie 


fried sausages, all whiek are e.aten c'''<»ml8cuousiy. I subjacent vallie*. Biit the most extraordinary circuin 


The cutting, however, of the higher classes is somewhat 
better conducted ; but want of taste in these matters if 
universal. Fish is excellent, and cheap ; and its market, 
in quality and variety at least, might vie with that of 
London. Absteraiousnesf in eating is little practised, 
even by the tender sex ; but temperance in the use of 
wine is almost universal. Domestic habits are much 
more common among the middle classes in Lisbon than 
In Madrid ; but both men and women marry at a very 
early age, and the parties are generally Indifferent, often 
even unknown, to each other, the parents being the only 
negotiators of these unions, which may^justly be called 
fnariagci de convenance. This accounts for, and perhaps 
in some measure excuses, the prevalence of conjugal in- 
fidelity, which is quite as common here, though scarcely 
so «»btrusive, as in Spain. 

The vicinity of Lisbon, ugly and uninteresting as is the 
city itself, presents most striking and delightful scenery. 

Orange and olive trees, cypresses, and juoM-trees, grow 
not only in the gardens, but in the open country. To the 
E. and N. of Lisbon are numerous quintas or country- 
houses, with rich plantations and vineyards ; and qbout 
6 m. N.W. of the cap. is Cintra (which gee), a place that 
holds the same relation to Lisbon as a resort of Sunday 

visiters, that Richmond doe^ I..ondon, and the roman- j xuifu utiwu iium vj ■— — 

tic beauties of which have lieim celebrated by ^roii, in j guese army. Lord Wellington, In the same ' 


stance was tlie subsidence of an extensive marble quAy. 
on which great crowds had collected for safety, it 
denly sank wltli all the people on it, and not one of tluir 
bodies ever floated to the surface ; nor were those m 
boats and vessels, on the Tagus, much more fortunate, 
great numbers being destroyed in the whirlpool occa- 
sioned by this catastrophe. This earthquake 
also the sea-port of Setubal, and a village about 
from Morocco, with nearly all their inh^.; violent 
shocks being, at the same time, felt all over W. Europt, 
In N. Africa, and even In the W. Indies and S. 

(Lyelfg Geoioey, 11. 239.) From thU disaster, LlsW'" 
has never entirely recovered. The celebrated Marqu 
de Pombal, ti»e chief minister of Portugal at the tmie, 
exerted himself to have it rebuilt on a regular P'**]’ 
to him it owes the few good streets in the 
hood of Bocio, the rest of the dtv presenUng e>t 
ancient .and crazy buildings crowoe^ ^^pj»h dlowed 


greyest disorder, or heaps of ruins and rui 
to He’" where they fell 86 year* ago, mon^ 
of the indolence of the Portuguese, and 


which all but annihilated one of the capitMs 
lu 1807, the French army, under J“00t, occupied L 
for a short time after their defeat at yimlwa i but m y 
( were soon driven from It by the combined Angle 
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tified the famous lines of Torres Vedras, which, in 1809, 

i )rovc(l a sufficient defence against a fresh invasion of the 
r'rcnch under Massena. {liaillie's Lisbon, 2 vols. passim ; 
!f[^Ja/f/iews's Diart/ of an Invalid, pp. Hi — 28. ; Sir C. 
Jirolcr's Trap, in ^pnin and Morocco, i. p. 8 — 1 1 . ; Wilde's 
L'nrr., i., pp. 40 — S2. ; Mod, Tra». and l*riv. Ir^'oryn.) 

LISHUKN, an inland town and pari. bor. oi In'Iand, 
CO. Antritn, prov. Ulster, on the Lagan, and on the high 
road I'roni Ih'lfast to Dublin, 8 in. S.S.W. the former, 
and HO m. N. by K. the latter. Pop. of ohi bor., in 1H2I, 
do., in 1831, .V2I8. 

d'his is one of the handsomest, best built, .and cleanest 
tt)wns in the N. of Irtdand. It consists princi[»ally of a 
main street along the great road. Its church h.as been 
Constituted the cathedral of the united dioceses of Down 
and (.’onnor. It has also a K. Catfi. chapel, a I’resby- 
teriau. 2 Methodist, and 1 (Quaker meeting-house ; a 
gnliscrijition school, Sunday schools, and a scliool for the 
edacatfbu of Quaker children, sufiported by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of its nuunbers, several almshouses, the 
intinnary tor the co., a inai kct-lumse, which contains a 
suite of assembly rooms, and a court-house, fonm-rly a 
place of worship, for the lIugiUMiot settlers. (Si'c post.) 

The Lagan river, on which the town is sit>iat(‘d, 
runs into the head of llellast Lough, and divides the 
CO. of Antrim from that of Down : it also separates a 
stnail suburt) from Lisburn, no part of which is in the 
bor., though in s.anie par. (now in pari. luir.). Great 
iiiHirovements liav<? been elfected of late years in Lis- 
burn by the .Mariiuis of llertforti, who is the owner of 
tlu* iee of the wliole town, and of a considerable ])art of 
tlic surrounding country. A canal runs from Longb 
Nc;igh into llu^ river Lagan near the town, by whi<-h 
a'tnridtnral produce is conveyt'd to Ibdfast. Damask of 
tiu* most beautiful deseriptiou is ntanufaetnre*! in the 
tijuii, as well as muslin and linen, though tin* two latter 
hiatichos have fallen oil’ con.sider.ably. There are also 
evfeusive vitriol works on an island formed by the canal 
and river.” (Purl. Jioundori/ lirporf.) 

Tiuicr a patent from Charles II. , Lisburn sent 2 mems. 
to tlu* Irish IL of C. TlU! fraud. »>e was originally vested 
in thr potwallopers ; hut was restricted by tin* .‘T* <h*o. 3. 
cap. ‘21h to the .V. houseliolders. Since the Union it 
lias s<’ut I mem. to tin? Imperial IL of (L 'I’he present 
pari lj(jr. comprises l,32r» aortas ; and had, in I83i, a pop. 
offi,201, Hegisteretl (*lo(*tors, 1 h3!»- 10, 31<), 

Cnurt-leets are held twice a year ; a manorial court of 
record, with jurisdiction to- the iimount of 2(1/. ; ami ano- 
ther for debts to 40,v. <*very third W'odnestlay. l*(*tty 
s( ssious are heUl every Tuesday. It is a con’stahulary 
station. Markets on Tin*s(lay : fairs, .luly 21., and Oct. 

I’ost-ollice revenue, in isdO, ; in |h:P), h 13/. 
A bram h of ttie Northern Hank was opened hert* in 1 h3.‘>. 

'J'lii.s, which was long an obscure plact*, owed its lirst 
I'ise^ to the erection of a ca.stlo by I.orti Conway, about 
hi27. It repulsed the Irish forces under .Sir l*ln*rMn 
O'Neal with great slaugliter, at tin* breaking out of tin* 
rebellion of ifjtl, and in 1(H4 ballled a simdar att«*mpt by 
0 te ral Monroe, who, a few years afterwards, w.is «le- 
' '' dll' u the i-iwii by (he p.ii‘li.mh-iit.ir\ forcc.s. .Shortly 
rill- li'i-tidnil oi,.i‘b<id\ Ml Mu,'ii' whoetnigral«*d 

1 ' «oM- on the rm<ir.i(iMii oi (hi* edict of Nant<*s, 

fettled lirr(>, and iutrodncc<i tlie tiner branches of tlu* 
haeii inaiiiifacture, to which (In* town is m.'iinly indebtt*d 
lur n.s pro-pi-rity. The castl<', which w.is burnt down 
''‘f , "I thetownin 17(-7, has never been rebuilt. 
M.SH'.UX (an, I^rxoviutn), a town of France, <lep. 
uvados, cap. arr«»nd., on the Toncqnes, 27 m. K. by .S. 
' 'leii, INip. in 11,17:5. It has l)ut one good street, 

'^hieii lorms jiart of the road between (’:n*ii and Fv- 
"Hv; ;iii the others .are n.arrow ami crooki*d, and the 
i'"ises built, of woo. 1, anliipiated, .and trisic. It is, how- 
•'‘ituated, and has environs of tnuch beauty, 
•im *1 ‘**‘‘.*’ Uothic i*difice of the 12th century, h.as 

1 b» it a line eljap(*l. de<lic.'itt*<i to tin* \’irgin, of a 

'i r d it(! tlian the rest of the building. The bi.sbop’.s 
I ■* ite, .surrounded by tioble gardens, the ho.spital, jiml 
^tre all good buildings. Lisieux is the seat 
‘ ‘d jiriinary jurisdiction and commerce, and of a 
•iimiu.al College, and has mannfaciure.s of woollen and 
hi in'I'.' ^^diiiiel, cotton atid linen yarn, le.ather and 
It w M bleaching factories and dyeing houses, 

lormcrly a fortres.s of some consequence, and wa.s 
1 i iuiy l)c..iogod and captured during the middle ages. 

UFSKAHKT, a pari, and mnn. Imr., 
^V.'.,'t 1 1 of Fngland, CO. Cornwall Imnd. 
Afe.i of t. I and ‘ilDm. W. by S. London. 

5':irl ''•’’■y 'nearly co-extensive* with the 

The' t ’>»* P'“’'*. bor. In Ift'H* 4,042. 

'ipDcars meanly built with narrow streets, 

I'iutl v 5 ,, irregular in consequence of its site, 

•'xitKinfi b^tllow and partly on rocky heights, tho 
bto some of the liouses being on a level with 

n Of iato years, however, It has 

improved by the erection of large and 
j podern houses in the immediate environs. 


The town-hall, built at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, is a large and somewhat elegant building supported 
by granite pillars. The church is a spacious Gothic 
structure, with a tower of more recent erection : the 
living is a vicar.ige, of the nett annual value of 303/. An 
ancient free grammar school has been allowed, with 
other charities, to go to decay (Comm, 2‘2d Report, part 
i.) ; hut a national school for both sexes, .and a school of 
industry for girls, are efficiently conducted and well 
attended. 

Liskeard, once a town of some consequence in the 
duchy as the principal place for the coining and stamp- 
ing of tin, has at present neither manufactures nor com- 
merce, but it is the market of an extensive agricultural 
district. It Inas some trade in the metals of the adjacent 
mining districts, and there are likewise tanneries, rope- 
walks, Ac. Markets on Saturday ; fairs. Shrove- Mondfiy, 
Monday before Falm-Sunday, Iloly-Thursday, Aug. 

Oct. 2., Htid the Monday after Dec. G., for horses, cattle, 
sheep, and corn. 

I.iskeard (an. T.is-kerrnt, meaning a fortified post) 
received its clnarter of incorporation In 1240, from 
Itichard e.ar! of Cornw'all, which was subsequently con- 
lirm(*il by several sovereigns, and among others by Queen 
F.lizabeth. According to the Municipal Reform Act, 
it is governed by a m.ayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 
couneillors; it has a commission of the ^le.aco under a 
recorder. Gorp. revenue, in 1830, 3.^7/. . From the reign 
of Kdw. 111. down to the passing of the Reform Act this 
bor, enjoyeil the privilege of sending 2 meins; to the IL 
of ( 5 ., who, for many years previously, tliough formally 
clecteil by the freenien, were, in fact, nominees of tho 
Karl of St. Germains, The Reform Act d(*privcd liis- 
keanl of tuu* of its moms., and at the same lime enlarged 
tin* bor, so as to comprise the entire par. with such parts 
of the old bor. as arc without the par. Reg. electors in 
ls;5<»-40, 28.5. 

LI.SLK, or LILT.K (Flcrn. Ri/s.iel), a strongly for- 
tified city of France, dcj). du Nurd, of wliich it is the 
cap., on the canal connecting the Scarpe and Lys, in a 
spacious plain 9 m. from the H(*lgian frontier, and 124 
in. N.N.K. F.aris. Lat. 50'^ 37' 50" N.; long. 3^^ 4' 
31" M R<»p., in 1830, 72,000, Tile shape of the city is 
(t\'al ; length N.W. to S.K. IJ m., and greatest breadth 
about half as much. It is surrounded by a line of wails 
ami bastions; beyond whieh, on its N.W, side, is the 
citadel, a r<*gular pentagon, with a double ditch and 
cxt(*iisiv(* outv\orks, containing excellent barr.acks. of- 
ficers' qn.arters, and magazines, 'i'liis fortress has been 
considered tlu^ c/irf-d'n'ttvrc of Vanban; and, in fact, 
Lille is one of the strongest cities of Kurope. It is 
<*ntored by 7 gates, tin* most southerly of which, or 
the Porte de Paris, is a handsome Doric arch, built 
in lfis2. to commemorate the military exploits of 
I.onisXl\'., who is represented as crowned hy Vic- 
tory in a group over the centre, the sides of the areh 
ln*ing llanked by colossal statues of Hercules and Mi- 
nerva (or Mars, according to Hugo). Few French 
tow ns are generally .so well laiil out as this, though 
some parts, principally inhahited by the maiuifacturing 
population, are of the most wretched description. 
Th(*re are iu*;irlv 200 streets, the principal of which 
are straight and wide ; .and 27 squares and market 
pl;u*(*«, the largest, the Grande Place, being 170 yards 
in length by nearly 80 in breadth. The houses are 
mostly modern, and in a solid, plain style, built chiefly 
of brick, but in part of stone from the neighbour- 
ing qiiurri(*s. Few have more than 2 or 3 stories. Of 
late years, many have been built with .areas in front; 
and foot-pavements are becoming prt*tty general in tho 
principal tho^nigh fares. lalle has many large and con- 
spicuous public edifices. The JiMcl de Ville is the most 
remarkable, though without any great beauty. It is 
a heterogeneous assemblage of buildings of different 
epoi hs, appropriated to various purposes, as the tribunal 
of commerce, council of prtuV honnne.s, dt'pot for the 
octrois, police office, the residences of the chief civil 
and military authorities, society of scionci s and arts, 
nniseum of natural historjy, cabinet of physical objects, 
library <»f archives, iS:c. It was originally a paKace, cori- 
strnrted hy tho dukes of Rurgundy in the 13th century; 
and was inhabited in 1524 liy the Kmneror Charles V. 
In 1700 it W.IS partly destroyed by fire ; but its an- 
cient hall of conclave still exists, ornamented with 
some line wainscoating, and several good paintings by 
Arnold de Vuez, In its chapel are preserved tho 
likenesses of all the counts and countesses of Flanders, 
of tho House of Burgundy. The church of St. Ca- 
therine, of simple and elegant arehitwture, is unfor- 
tunately hidden by mean buildings : it still possesses tho 
m.ignificent painting by Rubens, of the martyrdom of 
.St. Catherine, which luckily c.-crptHl destruction during 
the phreiizy of the Revolution ; though the elaborately 
ornamented door of the choir w a^t then carried off. Ate- 
legraph Is erected on tho tower of this edltice. Tho 
church t)f St. Maurice, built in the 1 2th century, is tho 
largest* and oldest in tlio city, but its tower, which had 
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become unsafe, has been removed. Previously to the of Aimlture* clothinf^, washing, fire, cjindlfe, and tools ; 
Revolution, it possessed numerous excellent paintings ; so that any slight indulgence, want of employment, or 
and it has still a St. Nicholas by Vanderburgh, and a illness, could not fail to plunge the family Into the utmosi 
martyrdom of St. Ma»irice by L. Jan. St. Madeline, with want. It is not easy, however, to see why, with sucli 
a handsome cupola, is the only other church worthy of average wages, the labouring population of Lille should 
remark. There arc ho.spitals. 'J’he H6mtal Gfni'ral, bo so much depressed. A family of three persons, whe 
founded in 1733, is a fine hut unfinished pile of building, should receive .'>0/. a year in England, would be reckoned 
of great extent. and usually .'uTonimoilating l,500patlcnt8. any thing but badly oft’; and if it were true, ns is com- 
'I'hc U6p>tnl Cof//lt-ss<\ fonudetl in the 13th century, by monly aflirmed, that the cost of living is a third less ie 
the da ughter of Baldwin, ('cunt of Flanders, and Em- France than in England, a Lille workman with 3K/. a 
peror of <’oust:u\tino|tle. though it suffered greatly from year should he as well off as a Manchester workman w ith 
fire in 14(17, preserves all the characteristics of its original .V>/. In truth and reality, however, there is no sucii 
style of architecture. Its ehapol has some good paint- ; difference between the cost of living in the two countries ; 
ings by \ ucz. 'I’lic military hospital is l.irge, well j and both it and the rates of wages in each approach imu li 
iiiretl, and alt<»gether one of tlie best in France. In 1X14, ' more nearly to an equality than is generally supposed, 
a school of military surgery w as established in it. Se- j 'I'lie Lille workmen, unlike those of Lyons, are not jtrone 
veral large l)a narks are situated in different parts of tlie I to engage in insurrections ; and no French manufac- 


city. I.ille lias had a mint since a very early pi riod; and 
of late, steam has been used in its machinery. The I'ro- 
te.staut chnreli, .synagogue. nhuHnir or public slaughter- 
house, exchange, the prisons, tlie tlicatre, constructed in 
ITXJj, coneert-hail, and prefecture, tlie last three lieing 
liaiulsoine buildings, are the remaining principal public 
edifices. I.ille has numerous benevolent institutions, a 
communal college, a public library w ith 21,000 volumes, 
well arranged, and comprising some valuable MSS,, and 
a gallery' of paintings comprising some admirable works 
of Vandyke, Unbens, A’ncz, and other masters of the 
Flemish, French, and otlicr schools. In this gallery 
was enriched by a collection of design.s from tlie Italian 
school. A royal academy of niu.sic, academies of draw- 
ing, architecture, botany, <kc. ; a botani»* garden, and 
various learned societies, nearly complete tlie list ofpldi- 
lic e.stablishmeiits, riie canal on whicli Lille is built 
has several branches iiavig.dile for small trading vossids, 
which pervade the city. In its progress by and through 
I.ille, nifrerent parts of tiiis canal ari' called the upper, 
inidille, and lower Doule; along the middle Doule, 
or portion between tin* town and tlie citadel, is a fine 
esnlana<U\ the favourite resort of the neper cl;isse.s. 
Tne middle Doule is in'ri! (Tossed by a handsome liriilge, 
tlie Pont Jioyal, or Pont \apot6on tin' otlier bridges 
are in no wise remarkalile. Lille h.os few public fonn- 
tain.s, and, in fact, the w ant of good w ater is the greatest 
inconvenience suffered by tlie city ; nearly tin* whole 
supply has to be drawn from the canal, and is of very in- 
different quality. Biyotid the walls arc several suburbs, 
chiefly hihaliited by tin* manufacturing pop. 

Lilfe is one of tlie cliief seats of tlie French cotton 
manufacture. Calicoes, cotton h-uulkerchicfs, mdiennes, 
Rt<jckings,aiid cotton yarn, are tlie goods principal! v pro- 
duced. Tlie manufacture of table linen, linen thread, 
and lace, is also considerable ; and fiin* woollen cloths, 
velvets, serges, hats, leatluT, paper, lieet-root sugar, 
geneva, soap, and mineral acids, are made, some to a 
greater, .ami some to a less extent, (.'overnment has 
here a tobacco manufactory and a saltpetre refinery ; and 
the nelghbourhcKKl is studded wifii lileadiing grounds 
and oil mill-s ; and it is in the centre of some very ex- 
tensive beet-root plantations. Steam power is exten- 
gively employed in liie different manufactures. We re- 
gret to have to add, that the condition of tlie work-people 
employed in the different factories appe.ars to be, sp<‘ak- 
ing generally, exceedingly bad, and decidedly worse, 
indeed, than in any otluT tow ii of France. M. v'illermc 
says, that 1 out of every 1.3 per.sons are in a state of abso- 
lute indigence. Between 3,nnu and 4,000 cotton weavers 
and twisters live in small, damp, ill ventilated, under- 
ground cellars, crowded to exces.s. and in the most de- 

t ilorable state of poverty. After di-icritiing th* w retched 
lovels, and the still more wren In d fiirir'lur«-, M. V'il- 
lerine adds : — “ Jr verudrnis ne rron ajouter a cc detail 
des c/iou's hideuu's <pii an premier amp d'leil, 

la profonde miatre des malheurcvx hnfutatis ; mais je 
dois dife quf^ dans plusiem s des lits dnnt je viens dc 
parler, j'oi vu reposer ensemide des individm des devi 
sexes rt d'ages tri-s.dijferens, Li plnparl sans chemise et 
d'un salcte repoussanfe. Pi-re, mere, viriilards, enians, 
aduUes^ s'y pressent, s'y enlassent." { Tableau Physique, 
4rc, dcs Ouvriers, 1. X2, 8,3.;* After all, however, the 
cellars do not appear to b<« the worst lodgings, for 
the garrets, whicii are quite as ill furidslied, are iimcli 
more exposetl to the Inclemencies of tiie weather, and are 
inhaliited by tliose who cannot afford to iiuy fuel, 'I’he 
linen thread spinners, tlie most nniner<tiis class next to 
the cotton spinners and w(‘a vers, arc said to be favourably 
distinguished from the latter by their greater cleanliness, 
sobriety, and Ix-tter genera! conduct, though their wages 
be even lowirr, Viliermc rougiily estimati's that a work- 
man’s family, consisting of a father, wife, and child of 
from 10 to 12 ye.irs of age, who are all employed, might 
make, at an average, about Iil.'i fr. (.3m/. ) a year ; of which 
the rent would aifsorb from 4<) to HO fr. (say fJO fr.). and 
food nearly 640 ; leaving less than i20fr. for (he expenses 

Sr Th«; (Uftnils (ly M. !«• V^'lvr. <0- V. Unrgemcmt, frrrmerly prefe'’! of 
Ihc rlei*., ar«r »nill more TevolUng. (Mee hb lluyvnrt, «5fc. WiUrt It Choi. 
Uorh.US'l. 


taring town has, in pniportion, so many mutual benefit 
societies. These, how'ever, arc so badly organised and 
conducttnl, as to be next to useless ; their mm-tings are 
always held in a beer shop; and at the end of tll(^ 
year, all the money In the chest aliove a small amount is 
divided among the contrihutor.s, to be spimt on tlie spot, 
“ and the new year commences with the formation of a 
new fund, the ultimate destination of which is the same.” 
{De yilleneuve-liargmioni.) Drinking is, in fact, the 

i irevailiiig vice and sole amusement of the workmen of 
.ille. 'I'liough most prevalent among the cotton w cavr-rs, 
iSrc., it Is not a consequence of the introduction of the ( ot- 
ton manufacture ; for long previously to that epoch many 
of tlic work-people were acemstomed to work only tliree 
days in the seven, and to spend the other four in pot-houses. 

Lille Is the seat of courts of primary jurisdiction ami 
commerce, a conseil des prud'honwies, forest in.spection, 
&c,, and is the head quarters of the 16th military division 
of I 'rance. 

It is supposed to have been founded in 640; atal 
sncc(‘ssively belonged • to the counts of Flanders, the 
kings of France, and (he dukes of Burgundy. In l(i(i7 it 
was taken by Louis XIV. ; and being improved and forti- 
fied by Vanban, was dtdinitively annexed to the crown of 
France. It has sustained several sieges, of whicli the 
most celebrated was that by the allies, under the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prinee Eugene in 170M. It was 
bravely defended by Marshal Bonfilers ; but notwith- 
standing tlie g.ill.antry of the garrison, and Mie fact tiiat 
the French hiwl a powerful anny in the field, it was nlii- 
inafely obliged to surrender. In 1792 it was bomlianlcd 
by the .Austrians, art. Xord ; f'illerme. Tableau 

Physiqiw, lS;c. des (iuvriers, i. 7 H — 107.; Guide du Toy- 
af^eur ; Diet. Geoa., ^c . ) 

L’ISLE, or L’lLE, a town of France, dfp. Vaucliise, 
ewj). cant., on an i.sland In the Sorgues, a tributary of (lie 
Ithoiie, I2m. E. by S. Avignon. Pop., in 1M;UJ, l.MIM. It 
manufactures wfKilh'n fabrics and yarn, tram and ()ri.>aii- 
zine silk, and leather, and ha.s some trade in silk, madder, 
oil, and wine. 

LISMOBK, an inland town of Ireland, cos. Waterford 
and Cork, on the Blackwater, 28 m. E.N.E. Cork, roji,, 
in 1H31, 2,H94. Tlie town has been much Improved of 
late years, principally through the exertions, and at 
the expense, of the Devonshire family, who have large 
possessions in tliis part of Ireland. It stands on an 
eminence overlooking the river, across which is a fine 
bridge, built at the expense of tlie Duke of Devonshire, 
l.isiiurn was formerly the scat of a bishopric, now 
unit«fd with Cashel and Waterford. The cathedral is in 


good preservation, and handsomely fitted up : It has also 
a large H. Cath. chapel, a Presbyterian and a Methodist 
meeting-house, an excellent grammar-school, built and 
endowed by the Devonshire family, some alms-houses, a 
court house, a fever hospital, and a di.sj)ensary. But tne 
great attraction of Llsmore is Us magnificent old c.astic, 
founded by King John, in 1193. It in nobly situated on 
a rock rising perpendicularly from the river. Tliis large 
and venerabh! pile was once the- property of the fainmis 
.Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, after numerous vicissitudc^'i 
c-ime, througli the Boyles, into the possession ol tne 
Devonshire family, by whom it has been greatly un- 
proved and emliellished. It is now in complete •‘‘‘fi'*' ’ 
and is occasionally visited by its noble owner. It U' ■ 
withstood several sieges. In 1785, the Duke of Hutlan i, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, lield a court here, ai 
issued some proclamations, dated from the castle. 

l.isinore returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. ol ” , 

the Union, when it was disfranchised. ^ r^.uvr 

holds uleas to the extent of KU. every third week. j 
sessions arc held on alternate W’ednesdays. B 
sUhulnry station. I'he trade of the town is 
able, thougU a canal has been constructed, by tne 
of Devonshire, from it to near Cappoquin, wi . . 
river becomes navigable. There Is a to 

close to the town, the produce of which 
London. Post-office rev., In 1830, 273/. ; in 
MSS A (Poll.h /.mMo).ato«mofthePrii»»l.in 
prov. Posen, circ. Fraustadt, near the ^ r -.hoin 

12 in. E.N.E. FrausUdt. Pop. about 8,600, oi w 
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4,000 are Jews. It is W{\ll«'d, an<l has three T.utheran 
chtircheg, a Horn. Cuth. church, a synagogue and Jewish 
scliool, a gymnasium, two hospitals, a fine council-house, 
and a tlieatrc. Its streets are mostly narrow and dirty ; 
and the greater number of the houses are of wood. The 
neighi)ouring castle w’as formerly the property of the 
Lcczinsky family, of which Stanislaus, the last king of 
I’olaiid, was a member ; but it is now the residence of 
the princes Sulkowski, to whom the town belongs. I.issa 
is tin* seat of a police court, and a hoard of taxation : a 
consitlerable manufaeturt; of woollen cloth is carried on 
in it and its neighbourhood ; and, besitles woollen stuffs, 
it trades in furs, wines, and hardware. l.issa was an 
unimportant village, when a number of Protestants, 
drivi'ii from Silesia. Bohemia, and Moravia, by the per- 
secutions of the 17th century, settled in it ; and to these 
iimuigranls it owes its present eonsequencc. {I'un Zed- 
l/lz. Das PreussiscUc Staat, iii. ike.) 

LiSSA, See I.ESINA. 

l.rrilUANlA, a country comprising a considerable 
portion of the aneient kingdom of Poland, at jna-sent j 
parcel leil amongst tin; Bussian governments of Wilna, i 
(irodno, and Minsk (winch see). 

LlTTtJUALE (AIJSTUIAN). See Im.viua, TKiiisric. , 


Uttoiialk (Hungarian). Sec Hun<;ary, Croatia, 
I'mmk, Xe. 

1,1 V A Dl A (an. hehmUa or 1 .ehadeia'), a city of indep. 
(b-e«“cc, which, under the Turks, gave its nairte to tin; 
prov. comprising 1',. and W. Hellas, in lUeotia, on the 
lli'reyna, about (ini. W. the I.ake C(>pai.s, ’2.7 m.W.N. W, 
’J'lit hcs, and .'(Um. N.W. .Athi'iis ; lat. .TH ’’ 2li' N. ; long. 
‘i'L'-’ a‘.i' P. Pop. uncertain ; but belore tbe Crei-k revo- 
lution it was estimated at Id, ((to. .At that period it liad 
I ..',011 honses, many of w'liieh were good, though its streets 
were duty, narrow, and ineoiuenient. lt.s site is very 
sinking, oecujiying se\eral fantastic knoll, s and crags at 
the cntraiU’i* of a defile iu a hraneh of the Helieo- 

niaii chain. 'I'iie river Hercyna. w liicli risi's in a full 
.sticani and w ith great force from beneath a rock elo.si’ to 
tlic town, rolls in foaming torrents f»ver masses of rock ; 
it i' augmented ne.'ir its .source, hy a tributary stream 
Irnin tiie cavern of 'I'rophonius. 'J'lie an<-i( iit cily, called 
, Mideia hy Homer, is supposed to have been built, in part 
at least, upon tin' lofty lieights whieli overhang the mo- 
dern town, ainl niion wldeh tin* reuinantsofa citadel are 
still \ isihle ; w ith additional building.s constructed hy tlie 
Catalans, wlu'ii they w ere in possession of this country. 

Previously to tin! revolution, Livadia wiis the seat of 
avei\ode or governor, and a cadi, and iflid t> mo-sipies, 
and a.s many (Ircck churches. It had also a considerable 
tr.ule in the produce oft lie surrounding territory, and of 
Attica, with Constantinojile, and foreign countries. Mail- ^ 
dcr, corn, oil. kermes, cotton, and honey, wi're among its j 
jaiiicipal exports, whicli it lornierly sent to 'J’ricstc, Ve- 
nice, l.cghorn, (lenoa, and (*vcn London. Its port at 
Aspropiti, the an. Aniiei/ra^ on the Corinthian (luli)h,is 
I ’I 111. \N'. S. W , from the town. Livadia was hurned hy the 
't'liiks ill 1K21, and suhscijiiently in part tiestroyed hv the 
Creeks in an .'ll tack upon the 'I’urkish garrison. 'J'hcre 
ran In* little donht, however, that since tlu* revolution 
it lias recoMTcd some portion of its lormer trade and 
pGuperity. Its grcate.st diawback is the unhealthincss 
ol its situation. It sullcrs from great extremes of tciii- 
I'ciatiirc ; the air is frc<tuently loaded with dense fog.s, 
aii'l iii.smnmer i.s vitiated by pcstileiUitil ('iHuvia' from the 
nt iglihouriiig laki' of Copais. In Hh-VHC, the plagm' 
'inried Olfii.ouo of the iiihah. {Clarle's Travels, vii. 

i. 3117 — .Hp. ; Jiul > lniuse ,\} Y .' li ' A ) — 2(’>1.) 

1 he entire celebrity ami, pr-rhaps, even existenee of 
Cl' alia, was owing to its being the sc.it of the famous 
oracle or cavern of Trophoiiiu.s. Dr. tdarke has sutli- 
• K nily idcntilii'd th<> site of this celebrated cavern ; hut 
t *e reasons he htis alleged In favour of the hypolhi-sis, 
'lat flu* Ilereyna is identical with flic lountaiii of 
ir/ '] 'y.^^rrs of oblivion, are far from concln.sive. 
t uoAf, vii. Kil. .Svo. ed.) Clarke suppmsos the fouii- 
'011 that now issues from helow the cavern to he that 
'“'.riontly received the name of Mruinosi/ne, or 
h IV >ii<'mory ; but this fountain may foi ni«*rly» 

^ ' c been divided into two, pr one of the ancient foun- 
of li ^'ove disappi'an'd through some ci nvulsion 

Irru^Vr*’ ■ events, it would sei'in to he pretty clear 

(I '* “““ shitemcnt of I’ausanias, that there wi*ro within 
int> the two fountains of Lethe and Mfio- 

u/„/ source of the Ilereyna. (Pou- 
ix, cap. 39.) \ 

eruclcs formidable of the Greek 

hv h .r ' ^ or saorod cavern, was surrounded 

those •?’ i‘i‘d high precipitous rocks. 'J’hitlier 

consult the oracle were, after long pre- 
lU't ( lii ! at night thiough a grove; and could 

I'hicc i - 1 ‘Jt'L'ply impressed hy the solemnity of the 
'*"usfiiir7f 1 ‘‘oiiriug of the waters of the Ilereyna 
iirrivci *^*^^’*^ their sulrterrancan caverns. Having 

I'ruvcj- / the votary, after addre8.sing a 

J to the statue of Trophonius by Daedalus, de- 


scended into the adytum^ a narrow and deep aperture 
excavated la the rock, and, no doubt, leading to some 
great natural cave or chasm. Those who ventured 
down into this hidden recess seem, generally, to have 
experienced rather rough treatment. Trophonius was 
not to bo questioned with impunity. The votaries, 
when they camo forth from the abyss, were usually much 
cxhau.stcd, aiul had no distinct recollection of what they 
either heard or saw. Generally, bowever, the mysteries 
of thi.s droa<l cavtirn made a deep inipres.i^ion on their 
minds, and entailed upon them a .settled mtdancholy 
for the remainder of their lives; so tliat it'was a pro- 
verbial expressitm in (ireece to say of a gloomy or 
melancholy individual, that “ he had come from the 
cave of Trophonius.” No doubt, however, the priests 
took care to modify their treatment of the votaries, as 
well as their responses, according to their rank and 
their bounty to the temple. Tausaiiias, who dcsciaulcd 
into the adytum, and describes what occurred to him- 
self, stall's, that when )ic came out he* was so con- 
fused as to have lost hlu senses. But this visit must have 
taken place so late as the middle of the 2d century, 
after tlu' or.Tclc had been long on the decline ; and when, 
probably, it had been stripped of half tiie honors by 
which it had formerly .struck terror into those who at- 
tempted to penetrate hy its meatus through the veil that 
conceals futurity fr«)in mortal eyes. 

'I‘he accounts of 'rrophonius, the reputed founder of 
the oracle, vary extremely. This much, however, seems 
to h<* agrt'cd upon ; that he was a mortal to whom, after 
his ileath, divine honours were jiaid ; and that he was 
siippos«‘d to 1 m‘ endowed, like Apollo, with the ])ow<'r of 
^ furesi'eing aiul predicting future events. It i.s probable 
that the gloomy grandeur of the place, and the discovery 
of some liiddfU cavern, where all sorts of impo.stures 
might be easily jiractised, first sugge.5tc*d tiie idea of 
making it the seat of an oracle ; and there set'ms little 
doubt, that it was iiuh-btcd to the same circuin.stances 
for its celebrity and its votarii s. 

According to Dr. t'larke, the present town of I.ivadia 
occuiiit's that part of llu' eoiusocrated ground formeily 
covt'ied hy the grove of 'I’rophonius ; but this is merely 
<)He of tho.se eonjectun s in which that iugi'iiioiis person 
is, on.illon i-i- 111 i, t-"* )'r->ne to Indulge. Tausanias says, 
that L» h idi I u.is .Ik null It oriiaim iiti d by temples, sta- 
tues, and other .splendid works of art, as any city of 
(Irecce. A statue of 'rrophonius hy rraxitelc.s was de- 
»ffrv, .ily r» I koiicd among ito ]>rincipal treasures. {Tor 
furtlu r p.iHicnl.ir'. .i? to Lebadea, see Pausauias, lib. ix. 
cap. 39. ; f 'oyage D' Jnae/inrsts, cap. 34. j Putter's Gre- 
cian Antiquities, book ii. cap. lU., &e.) 

L! \T0R POOL, a iiarl. and nuin. bor. and 
.soa-j)ort of England, being, next to J^ondon, tho 
greatest emporium of tbe l^ritish empire, and, 
iti fact, of the world, in tl)e co. Lancaster, hnnd. 
W. L>erb\\ on the E. or right bank of tbe Mer- 
sey, 32 m. \V. by S. Manchester, 67 nb W.S. W. 
Leetl.s, and !{)(> m. N, N.W. London; lat. ‘SJf 
3t/' N., long. 57' W. The jiop. of the pari, 
and imin. bor., at the undermentioned periods, 
has boon ; — 


Towmliijis. 

ISOl. j ISII. 

IS 1. 

IH.-U. 


I,iv«>rj>ool 

!).■>, ,i7t: 

11S,'J72 

i('>:.,i7:' 

‘.i^.l.oo.' 

K'rVdalo 



y.vii 

4,'.;hs 

Kveifon 

i;i'i ‘.n.' 


■1.MS 

f'.’iU 

W. Ih rby 

.A.dMS 


'i.iii.", 

il.THIl 

'I'ontfth I'ark - 


12.S'J'J 

VI,0(.7 


Tol.U ii.«rl^ior. 

' S'i.S.'.T' 103.HM 

I 10, '.JM 


yss.G?! 


j The present (1845 ) ])op. of the pjii 1. bor. may be 
estimated at about .3(X),0(^0 or .310,(HX). 

Liverpool .stands partly mi Hat ground, along 
tbe edge of tlu* river, and partly and jn incipally 
on a gently rising declivity, llesidcs (piintupling 
its po])nlation during the last half century, it has 
been more improved, during that period, than 
any other town in England, nut excepting Man- 
chcNter. Refore that time, narrow, inconvenient, 
and ill-paved streets, lined with dull, lieavy look- 
ing houses, were its char.Tcteristic leature.s; but 
so great is the alteration etfected chielly through 
the exertions of the corporation and the public 
.spirit of the citizen.s, that at present no town or 
city in the three kingdoms, except their capitals, 
has wider or handsome; >^n‘ets, more .sumptuous 
public buildings, or Iieiter constructed and more 
.substantial private dwellings. Tlu* corporation 
is alleged to have expended on improvements, 
between 1 78(> and the present time, no le.ss than 

?\J o 
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1,700,000/. ! The present limits of the town 
comprise about 2-3(ls of the pari. bor. ; its length 
from N. to S. (nieasurecl from Brunswick Dock 
to the Gas-works in Vauxhall Road) is about 
2^ m., its breadth from the river to the church 
at Edgehill, m.. and its area somewhat ex- 
ceeds 2 ,.j 00 acres. 'I'he central \>oint, from which 
many of the principal avenues diverge, is the 
open sj)ace partly occupied by ‘St. John’s church, 
aud the railway station ; the diverging roads 
are, 1. Dale Street, a line broad avenue running 
S.W. to tlie Townball and Exchange buildings, 
and continued under the name of W ater Street, 
to (ieorge’s Dock; 2 . Whitechapel, and Paradise 
Street, loading to the C'ustom nt)use; 3. Lime 
Street, Uenshaw Street, Berry Street, and corporation fjav 
Great George Street, running nearly S. toward: 

Toxteth Park ; 4. the London Hoad, takitig an 
E. direction towards the Zoological (lanlens 
and, lastly, Byrotn Street, and Scotland Road 
leading to the IJoiise of Correction in Kirkdale 
The principal streets, indepeiulent of those above 
mentioned, are Castle Street, oj)posite the 'I’own- 
hall, Lord Street, C'hureh Street, Hanover Street. 

Bold Street, Rodney Street, Mount Pleasant, 

St. Anne’s Street, and the Vauxhall Road ; and 
among the principal squares may be mentioned 
Great George’s, Q«ieen’s, Abercrombie, Clay- 
ton, and Cleveland, Liverpool is ahundatdly 
supplied with good water by two eompanies, 
from 10 large reservoirs in various (juarters 
of the tow’ii ; and there are two gas companies, 
which supply gas not only to tite streets, shops, 
and factories, hut likewise to a large proportion 
of the most respectable private hou.'5Cs. 

Corporation and (lovernnirnt Jini/d/nf'X. — 'rh<? (own- 
IihII, whictj stands at the N. end of Castle Street, was ooin- 
incnred in 174‘,» ; its interior ha\ inp iK'on destroyed t>y tiro 
in irifi, it has been siiicf rebuilt at a cost of iin»ro tlian 
llO.OOf)/. It has a rustic basement, supporting a range 
Corinthian columns ami pilasters ; in liu* S. front is 
hamlsome portico, and tlie building is surmounted t»y a 
light and elegant (•ni)()la, al)<)ve wliich is a colossal tigure 
of Hritannia. The interior comprises, besidivs a handsome 
suite of apartiTU'uts for the mayor, a noble l)all room, 

IK) ft. long by 40 ft. both in breadth and height ; a conn- 
cil-ro(»m,committco-rooms, town-clerk’s, treasurer’s, and 
surveyor’s otiices, Xc. ; tiu; grand stair-case, under tl>c 
cupola, is a magnificent .specimen of modern architec- 
ture : on the landing is a colos.sal statue of ('mining. 

The Exchange- buildings, wln'cli form tfiree sides of the 
square ii. which the town. hall .stands, were completed in 
IHOy, at a cost of 1I0,H4S/,, raised liy 100/. shares. ’J’he 
principal front is 107, ft. in lengtti ; and ttiearea, eIlcl')^ell 
by the entire building, soinewhat above 11,000 sq, yards : 
in the N and S. fronts are two magniticent porticos, 
each 8npj)orted by ^ (’orinthian C(»lumns, and sur- 
mounted by a carved entablature with stone figures : a 
very hand.sonie balustrade runs round the entire* liuilding. 

Piazza.s extend rournl the basemtuit. lor the coiiveniem-e 
of the merchants, in tint or rainy weatlier. In the interior 
is a magnificent news-room, originally 01 butwiow ft 
in length, tiy -'ll ft. 0 in. in widlfi, tiaving an .arehed roof 
supported by two rows ofcolmnns; above this is a splen- 
did room for the underwriters, wiiile, in other parts of 
the building, are numerous counting-houses and olliees, 
warehouses, <iicc. 'I’iie Liverpool F.x<-liange is, In fact, one 
of the best .si-ecirneiis of Lrecian archileclnre iti England ; 
and, perhajts, the noblest structure erected in modern 
times for purely commercial ymrposes. In the centre of 
the square i.s a monument in honour of Nelson, exe- 
cutcil in bronze, on a marble basement t it represents 
the dying hero ; in's foot on a prostrate enemy, receiv- 
ing a navai crown from "Victory. 'J’he principal group 
is surrounded by emblematical figures ; but the whole 
are stiff, affei-ted, and unnatural ; and it neither re- 
•lounds to the creillt of the town nor of the artist.s, VV, of 
the exchange stands the sessions-hoii.se, a low, plain, 
stone building, with two principal entrances ; In the in- 
terior are two spacious rooms, used as ni.sl priu.s and 
crown courts, with various other apartments for the 
judges, magistrates, jurors, &c. ; the whole wa.H erected, 
in 1H2M, at a cost of Jp,,3l2f., exclusive of some recent 
alterations oci asioned by the removal of the assizes of 
the W. Derby and Salford hund. from Lancaster 'J’he 
buildings for the custom-hou.se, excise-office, Ac., at the 
S. end of Castle Street, recently erected on the .site of the 
old dock, which was nil#*d up fur the purpose, form a very 
extensive pile, remarkable for simnlicitv and nuissivf. 


ness : it covers an area of 6,700 sq. yards, and has an 
extreme length of 467 ft. measured from K. to W., with 
a totid heiglit of 67 ft., the length of its wings being 
225 ft., and their breadth 94 ft. Grand porticos, supported 
by Ionic columns adorn the centre, and E. and W. 
fronts ; and above the centre is a large dome, lighted by 
16 windows, and embellished with pilasters. 'I’he hase- 
meiit, tlirough wliich there is a pulilic passage connect- 
ing ('.a.stlf Street with Park I.ane, is used for storing 
bondeti goods: the centre is ocenpied by the great stair- 
cases and the hmg room, 146ft. in length, 7l)ft. wide, 
and 4r) ft. high, lighted from the great dome : the W. 
or river wing is ocenpied by the various oHices of tlie 
custom-house ; ami the K. wing contains the exei.«e- 
nrtice, dock-olhees, no.st -otfice, and stamp-office. 'J'liis 
splendid and useful building was erected in conse- 
noeiico of an arrangement betw-een the corporation of 
Liverpool and the government, brought about through 
the mediation of Messrs. Canning and Hnskisson. 'rhe 
the land, valued at and ereeted 

the building, which, at the end of 20 years, is to be ceded 
to government, on the latter paying for it the sum of 
1.^0,000/., by annual instalments of 25,000/. A splendid 
tMiilding, called St. (Jt-orge's Hall, on the site of the old 
barracks, near St. .John’s chnreh, is about to bo ereeted 
by the corporation, at a cost of 80,000/., for the accom- 
modation of the assize courts, and which is also to com- 
pri.se a room for j>nbUc meetings, a music hall, Ac, 

Litt ro}}/ Estahlis/wu nts. — Though so extensively 
linsiod in tr.ide and comim^rce, the merchants of Idver- 
yiool are honourably distinguished by their attention to, 
and patronage of, .seieuec and lit(*rature ; and the town 
has several valuable institutions for their promotion. 
'I’he principal among these is the Koyal Institution in 
(.'olqnitt Street, formed, in 1814, at the suggestion of the 
late Mr. Itoscoe, by the subscription of lOb/. share.s, and 
chartered in 1822: it comprises academical .schools, 
public lectures on various subjects, laboratories and 
philo.sophieal .apparatus, a colh'ction of books, and a 
museum. The building, with a portico and two wings, 
contains suites of rooms wc'll adapted to the purposes of 
the institution. 'I'he lecture-room i.s caitable of aceotntno- 
d.ding r)t)0 persons ; and the natural history department 
of the museum, occupying two doors of the building, is, . 
perhafis, the largest and most valuable in the kitigdutri, 
after the Itiitish Museum, ami that of the Zoological 
Society in I.ondon. The institution has also a line col- 
lection of casts from the Elgin, /Eginetan, and 1‘higa- 
lian marbles, and from some of th<! most celebrated 
.statues of annquity. A si'hool of mcdieiiie, with an 
anatomical theatre ami dissec ting-rooms, is attached to 
the establi.shment, wliich has also v(‘ry recently opened a 
grammar-school, in a nc'at-looking Doric building, in 
Sc;<^ Street. 'I'iie mechanics’ institute, in Mount Strec't, 
near St. .James’s ceimdery, intc*nd(Hi not only to inei t the 
wants of the working classes, but also to bring them in 
contact witli those in higher sphere's of life, was openc'd 
in ])S37: its buildings, which, with courts, Ac. cover 
nc'urly an acre' of land, given by the corporation, were 
erected at a cost of above 1 1 ,0b0/. 'I’he front, in the 
Ionic style, hnn a heavy appearance* : the' grand the*atro 
is capable eifacromnuxlating ],2{)0 persons : it has a mii- 
senm, and a library, will) 7, .'».')() vols. It has attached to 
it three scheeohs ; one for the children of trade*smen 
and iiu’chanics, furnisliing a plain and useful eeluea- 
tion at a cost of 3/. 3.v. a year ; another for the children 
»f theegc in mure atthu'nt circumstances, eir who choeisei 
to pay the fees, which amount te) 10/. lAv. a year; and 
a third school for adults, held only )ii the evening. 
J.eeture.s ;ire elelivercd twice a week ; and prizes are 
given twice ayear, for proficle*ncy in thevarieius branches 
of steely. 'I'he In.stitute has upwards of S.hOO members 
and I. .'}<)() pupils, at the difl’erent schools, aud is, un- 
epn'stiomihly, a most important educational establish- 
ment. 'i'he* Literary, ScientiHc, and (’ommercial Insti- 
tution, in .St. Anne’s Street, est.'ibli.shed in IKd.'l, has a 
!;brary of 2,200 volumes, a news-room, and a theatre for 
lectures ; classes are formed for languages, &c., lectures 
ar<* delivered on difl’erent branches of science and litcra- 
i«ture, and meetings are held f(;r discussion. Tlie annual 
siib.scription is 30s. ; and it is well attended, ciiicfiy by 
commercial and law clerks, medical students, Ac. iho 
Medir;il liihtitut ion, in Mount Tleasant, lately built at a 
cost of aJauit 4,(K)()/, (J of which, with the land, was con- 
tributed by tlie corporation, ami tho rest by the medical 
practitioners of the town ), has a circular-shaped fto’it, 
of the loidc order, 108 ft. in length, and 35 ft. m height ; 
and in the interior are various large apartments, uscu 
as libraries, museums, lecture-rooms, &c. Apotheca- 
ries’ hall, belonging to a joint-stock company, may oe 
mentioned here, nut as a place of medical instruction, 
but as conferring Important benefits on the professio 

and the public, by Importing and manufacturing mc(- 

cines of the purest quality : tho building r 

and all tiie arrangements most complete. 'I he toi 
giate Institution, infemled to furnish a superior cdiicn- 
tion «in Conservative principles, erected in Shaw Street, 

enst. niioiO an f HVO 



Closely connected with the above are the news-rooms, 
nmong which the Athenajum holds the highest station. 
The building, opened In 1799, is large, but plain ; fiOO 
proprietors subscribe to form a yearly income of 1,320/. ; 
the library comprises 17,5<X) volumes ; and the news-room 
is spacious, and well provided with the publications of the 
day. The Lyceum, a much handsomer building, erected 
at an expense of more than 11,000/., supported by about 
8(K) proprietors, paying guinea-subscriptions, has a library 
of about 30,000 volumes, in an elegant circular room 
lighted from a cupola. The Union news-room in Duke 
Street is also a very resp(H;lahle building ; and there is an 
important news-room, already noticed, in the Exchange, 

The celebrity and exami)le of Mr. Hoscoi^, the most 
distinguished of all the citizens of Livtupool, had a 
wonderful influence in creating and diflusing a taste 
for literature among all class(>s of his town.smen. The 
first editions of his valuahh; and standard w«>rks, the 
lives of Lorenzo de Medici and of Leo X., were pub- 
lished here. They were printeerby Me Creery, the au- 
thor of the poern entitled the “ Tress,” and are enditring 
monuments of his skill and excellence as a typogra|>licr. 
The life of Toggio Braeciolini, hy the Bcv. VVilliain 
Shepherd, a distinguished Unitarian minister of the 
town, is also oik; of the i)rodu4ls of tin* laverpool press ; 
;is is the edition of Hums’ works, with his life, in 4 vols., 
by the justly celebrated Dr. Currie. 

A newspaper, entitled the CoKrant, was published at 
Liverpool in 1712; but it diil not succeed ; and tiie car- 
lii'st of the existing Liver))onl pa])ers a))pear(‘d on the 
28th of May, Drifi, liaviug l)een eontinued. under dilfer- 
ent names,' to the j)r('s(‘nt time. At this moinejit, Liver- 
pool has the following newspaiiers, viz. : The Alhion^ 
'I'imcSy Mrrcuiu/, Chronicle^ and Jountal, which, more 
or less, strongly advocate reform principles ; and the 
Courier, wliieli Is Conservative, are published oiure a 
w<!ek. The Mai/, a Tory journal, ajipears on alternate 
days ; and The Standard, of similar polities, twice a 
we(‘k. Gore's Advertiser and Mi/ers' Comruercial Ad- 
vertiser, are dcvotetl wholly to eommereial matter.s. 

Places of Amusement, (fc — Liverpool has threi; thea- 
tres and an as.semhly-room. Tlie 'Tiieatre Hoval, built 
in 1H17, ha.s a plain, uiiinteresting exterior ; but the inside 
is large, elegantly fitted up, and well adapteil lor hearing. 
Tlie coinpsmy of comedians ranks as tiu; b<;st out of 
the metropolis. The Amphitheatre, in (.ireat Charlotte 
Street, is used for e(piestrian e.xerej.ses ; and the T.iver 
'I’heatri*, open during the winter months, exhibits Imr- 
Icttas an<l melodramas, equally gaudy an<l noisy with 
those presented in the minor th<.*atr('8 of London, 'Tlie 
Wellington Hoom.s in Mount Th-asant, creeled by sul)- 
scription in IHl.'S, comprise a tine suite <d' saloons, the 
largest of which, the hall-room, is HO ft. in length. Among 
otlKM- places of amusement, may be nienlioned the /aiolo- 
gieal and Hotanie Cardens, and the r.iee-eourse at Ahi- 
tv(;(', where meetings are held in May and .Inly. 'The; 
first of these, now an olyect of consiilerahle attraction, in 
consequence of its rich and rajiidly inen.'a.sing eolh'ction, 
is situated in tin; K. suhurfis, 'I'he grounds, comprising 
about 10 acres, are tastefully laid out ; and the disposition 
of the buildings is well ada|)t('(l for the accommodation of 
the animals. The Botanic Carden is ehielly interesting 
to the student ; hut acimission is easy to all who arc dis- 
p()S(‘(i to visit the grounds, sitnatcid in Eilge Lane, close 
to the K. boundary of the bor. The baths, on the 
W. side of George *^s Dock, forming a handsome fea- 
ture in tlie town, are extremely well eonstruct«‘d, sutli- 
eieiitly large, anti admirably provided with aeeonnnodatiou 
for visiters. Tliero is, also, a floating hath for more ad- 
'•‘iiturous bathers. Idverpool, however, like I.ontlon, 
Manchester, and other densely peojded towns, is very 
ituperfeetly supplied with means for tlie healthy amiise- 
Hient of the great hulk of its inhab. St. James’s Walk, 
»ear the (hniietery, and the Trinre’s Tarade, on the 
river-bank, are fasiuonable and well-kept promenades ; 
but there are no oxercising-grouiuls, no open parks, 
iio breatldng.places for tlio use of the labouring pop., 
the majority of whom, we are sorry to say, have for their 
homes, at most, two small rooms, more frequently only 
mie, and often only a damp, miserable cellar. .Such an 
mUbtion to Liverpool would be a great luion ; and a cot- 
puriuioii which, unlike many others, has honourably dis- 
tinguished Itself by its attention to improvements, will, it 
s to he hoped, lend its powerful aid to the bringing about 

so desirable a result. 

markets of Liverpool are better 
ir a. ’ , ’ P‘‘tl»ap.s, than any town in the British Empire, 
erd * i particularly the for\jUT, furni.sh 

tii.E?’ Mock, liaeou and butter, in immense quanti- 
( ^ Man, Angl(*sea, North Wales, and 

nxeellent poullry and eggs, with butter 
Tiudm 1 Ti produce; neither can any town in 

ac( m« r '^‘dTopolis not exeepte<l, boast of market 
imn Liverpool, 'i'he largest market 

3G8ia/'^ completed In 1S2‘2, at a cost of 

yards in ^ space of nearly two acres, being ls;i 

structun ‘ i'* breadth. It is a light and lofty 

ture, having its roof lupportod by 110 cast Iron pil- 
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lars ; the walls are lined with 58 shops, and upwards of 
400 stalls and standings run in four ranges up and down 
tho interior. It is brilliantly lighted with gas ; and on 
the whole, the regulations are so good, that it may be 
said to be unrivalled both for size and convenience. St. 
.laines's Market, at the end of Great George Street, 
though only one-third the size of that last mentioned, is 
still a large and well constructed building, regulated by 
the corporation ; as is St. Martin’s Market in Scotland 
Hoad. There are six other markets, besides a fish hall. 
The total expenditure by the eorporation for these build- 
ings has amounted to about 8;i,0(X)/. The Corn Exchange, 
in Brunswick Street, erected hy a subscription of 10,000/. 
in 100/. shares, has a plain but hand.sorac frontage, and 
affords every convenience for business. 

Churches, Chapels, and C<7//c/er/rA‘.— Liverpool, which, 
fill 1099, was a chapelry attached to Walton-on-the- 
liill, was constituted by act 10 & II Will. .3. e. .30., 
a distinct parish divided into 2 medictics : the parish 
churches are St. Nicholas and St. Peter’s, and the 
livings are rectories, each valued at Ol.V. a year, and in 
the gift of the corporation. There are, however, 33 
other churches, and their number is increasing every 
year. Large sums of money have been expended in 
their erection and internal decorations ; but with the 
exception of the most recent buildings, their exterior 
arehiteetnre is heavy, bizarre, and inappropriate. Tho 
following table exhibits the gradual increase of these 
buildings, their means of aeeoinmodation, the value of 
the inciiinhi neics, and tlie nature of the jiatronagc, tho 
letter C im*aning eorporation patronage, and 11 that 
of tlie rectors of Livmpool, the rest marked P, being 
in tlie bands of trustees or private individuals. It is 
necessary to [iremise, however, that by the provisions of 
tlK‘ IMiinicipal Heform Act, tin; eorporation to which so 
many of the churches now belong, is to disjiose of tho 
advowsons, and to apply the produce to the improve- 
ment of the town, and, in point of fact, several of them 
have been already .sold. 


j Patron. 

Names of Churches. 

Com- 

pletion. 

Church 

Boom. 

Annual 

V'alue. 

P 

St. Nicholas' 

lr.99 

1 ,.322 

L. 
til 6 

P 

St. Peter’s ... 

1701 

1,287 

(iJ6 

a 

St. Matthew’s 

1707 

629 

107 

a. 

St. Stfphen’s 

i7‘zy 

.360 

120 

r 

St. <ii orge’s 

I73i 

800 

1.30 

c 

.Sf. 'j'hoiiias' 

17iS 

1,170 

1.38 

<: 

Sf. Paul’s ... 

1700 

2,0<KI 

19.6 

p 

St. Anne’s 

177.3 

700 

99 

p 

.S|. 'I’oxtcth P.ark - 

1771 

!),sO 

188 

p 

S(..l..h»>’s 


l,(ioO 

270 

p 

AIIS;#nts* 

17H‘J 

1,4(M) 


p 

'J'rinitv Church 

1792 

1,200 

260 

p 

I'ln ist Church 

1797 

2,800 

1.714 

106 

p 

St. .’M.irk’s 

lMt.3 

.370 

P 

St. (icorge’s, Kverton 

ISl t 

960 

.30t> 

p 

St. An<ir.*w’.s 

181.5 

l,(i00 

uur> 

p 

St. Pliilip’s ... 

i8i,r, 

1,200 

260 

p 

St. .Mao’s. Kdgchill 

St. .Micfi.u-I’s, Toxteth P.aik 

182.-1 

1,.30() 

17<» 


1.S2.3 

(i.30 

210 

p 

St. li.ivitl’s (Wei.sh church) 

1827 

1,200 

400 

P 

St. Michael’s 

1S27 

1.200 

400 

(', 

Sf. .M.irtin’s - 

IS 29 ! 

2.000 

.6.30 

p 

St. Jtrido'H - - - 

IS, 10 1 

l.'lno 

.306 

p 

St. t;.itluTine*s 

1831 1 

1.200 

260 

p 

Ht. l.ukc’s ... 

is.-.i i 

1,260 

408 

p 

St. .Augustine’s, Kverton 

lS7il 

1 1,.600 

200 

a 

St. Matthi.is’ 

1 s .- 1 

: 1,000 


p 

St. .Iiule’s, F.dge-hiU 

1S31 

1,600 


p 

Sf. John Baptist, 'Poxteth 
P.nrk ... 

St. Marv's, Kirkdale 

St. Saviour’s 

St. Bartholomew's 

St. Silas' ... 

St- CleinenCs, A\’ind6<ir 

0t. Barnahas 

Another building. 

18.32 

1 S.3,S 
IS 10 
IS4l 
1811 
1841 
ISU 

1.. 3.60 

1.. 300 

1 .200 
1,200 



Besides these churches there are three or four epis- 
copal chapels not recognised hy the authorities. The 
dissenters, likewise, are highly importaat and re- 
speetahle, whether considered in v«'sp(‘et of station, 
numbers, or character. Several of the churches and 
chapels have contiguous grave-yards ; but the noxious 

{ iraetiee of burying the dead w ithin the town will pro- 
lably Iw; soon discontinueil, in consequence of the form- 
ation of three large and well laid out cemeteries. 
St. James’s cemetery, formed out of a stone quarry be- 
hind St. James’s Walk, I.'* planned with great elegance ; 
another at Low Hill, is called the Necropolis ; tho third, 
or St. Mary’s cemetery, is at Kirkdale. 

’I'he first Presbyterian i-ongi egation was established 
in lfi7*2, and a second about thirty years afterwards : 
the Baptists settled themselves here in 1711. and the 
lnd<»|*endents in 1777. ’I'lie first We sleyan Methodist 
ohajiel was opemnl in Mount Pleasant in 1791 ; and 
the New-eonnexien Methodists (or Kilhumitt s) built 
a chapel in 1798. M '.iv of tliese places of worship 
are large and conimtuin'K.;. though few exhibit iniK'li 
exterior eh'ganco. •‘xee; : p, ihaps tliose in Brunswick 
Stri'ct and Panuli^e sueet. and the Scotch Kirk in 
Uodnev Street. 'I'lie disseniing places of worship exist- 
ing in 1839 may be thus elas.silied : — 

JS 3 
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Wesleyan Methodists 


Scotch Kiik and dis- 
senters 
t^nitiirians 
Independents 
Tloitian t'rftholics - 


Ncw-conncTlon W 

thmiists - 

Sorietv of Friends 
Dlherdisaemcrs - 


There are also two ships in the river set apart for reli- 
gious service, the Marine church belonging to the esta- 
blishment, and the Bethel ship for various denominations 
of dissenters. 

Schools. — The Manchester Statistical Society was 
engaged during nearly a year colh>eting statistics on the 
State of od ication in Liverpool ; and from their re- 
port of 1S3(; we learn that 32, 700 cliildren, of both sexes 
and all ages, were then Ireing instructed, Ixdng rather 
more than half (he entire pop. between the ages of r> 
and ir»: of this number, 4,000 h(‘h)nging to the ujiper 
classes were in private schools, 12, ()()() of the lowe.'-t 
order were in dajnes’ schools, and the rejnainder in 
schools either endowed or supported by subs<-ripf ions. 
Among the ondoweti schools, the principal ate the 
two corporation schools, formed in l^'i."), on tin; foun- 
ilation of an old grammar-school, that had l)e“n ex- 
tinct since I'^Od: i)t)th are conducted on the national 
system, and infant schools are attached to eacli, so 
that, in all, alwve LPOO children are tatight in them. 
'I'herc are 2 (.'hurch of Ihigland schools roc«>nt ly opened, 
which instruct ft»;2 hoys, 4U,-) girls, and o.ii infant.s. 
The Blue-coat Hosjiital, in.>titutcd in IThh, provides 
clothing, footl, diet, and instruction for 2.'.d ho\s ami Kid 
girls. The huihliug, which is of brick, has a hand- 
some ajtpcarance, and tin.* instruction, on tin* Madras 
system, i.s said to be as perfect as that of any school 
in Kngl.aml conducted on the .same plan. 'I'he school of 
industry, eftahlkshed in ISIO. is intended for training j 
girls for domestic service. The nutnher Is limited t(» i 
KKi. and a tew of the more deserving scholars liave board 
and lodging, as well as a good plain edm ation. f’liri.st- I 
church National schools educate 21() bojs, 2a(‘ .girls, and 
*200 infants ; aial Kvertou National .scliool has *'»(• boys and 
bd gii L AiM-iig the ..tlicr M bools, till- best comliK-’ ed art*, 

.derw orlir- .-cl I, lo 1 1 mii i-r .‘'t lo • I , .St. Patrick’s cha- 

rity-school ; the Duncan .Street schools, .supported by (In* 
Society of Friend.s ;.the Bensliaw Street schotd (fterhaps 
tbe best of all), maintaiiu'd by the I'nitarians. and the 
C'.iledonian school in Oldham Street. 'rher<? is like- 
wise a blind school, witli Id.T pupil.s, ami a school for 
the d(;af an<l tlunih, attended by .'><• children. 

Tliese statements are highly <'n tlitalih* to the lib<*rality 
of all clas.ses in Liverpool. The principal schools, too, 
arc, speaking generally, w(*ll c<inducted ; their building.s 
arc airy ami suitable, and the means of instruction, 
slates, books, .k:c.. are abundantiv pruvi<le<l. Still, how- 
ever, when it is considered that I2.dd() cliildren belong to 
dames’ sclunih, kept in sina'd, iIl-\ cntilated, and almost 
unfurnished rooms, and often in damj) cellHrs, by persons 
wholly incajialih*, from age and ignorance, of giving 
in.stfuction, it must ho acknowledged that there i.s a 
great delu iency in the means of education, for so large 
H town; So iiidiort.int a matter shonid not be left to 
the avarice and caprice of parents, nor to the volunt.iry 
charity of individuals ami societies, but should l)c taken 
upby the- authorities, who should establish .schools, under 
coinpeti-nt masters, in every parochial district, at the 
expense of the town at large, (( orp. Hep., App. p. iv. 
p. 273<J. ; Munch. Slot. Soc. Report, 1H,3G.) 

Chart Uible Instititdons, ij(C. — Liverpool has many 
handsome and re.spectaole cdi(ic4-s th-vot«!d to clftu 
ritahlc* purposes, among which may be mentifined, the 
Clharitable Institution-house in Slater Street, int«!n(led, 
though on a much sm.alh-r ‘.calc th.in t’ne I'.^cter Hall 
of London, to give ‘‘irnilar accommod.ition (loilhor/t 
charf’c) to all religious ami cliaritablc* institutions I'sta- 
bli.ihed in Liverpool, for committf'es, piililie rm-eting.s, 
&c. '/'In* intirrriary in Brownlovv .Strer t ( remove*! from 

Sliaw’s-brow' in lk2l ), w a.-. erected at a «-ost of 27 ,sbO/. : 
it is a large, chast**, and elt-gant building, with an extent 
«jf m.asonry, and a number of front window.s, that give 
it, when he<;n from the .strec-t, ;ui appearance fif gr.m- 
deur exceeded by fe-w oflier Imildings in tlie town. 
There bre 20 ward.s, compri.siiig excellent acr-ommo- 
dation for 2.31 paiient.s, ami the rm-dieal staff attai in d to 
tnc iiisfifntion etjuals in .ibility and attention that of any 
hospital out of the metro[ioIjs. 'J'he fever ho.spi(;il, 
with 1 10 beds, supported out of the poor-rate, i.s a valu- 
al)l(- institution. The lunatic a.-ylmn, lately « recte«l at 
a cost of H.OOf;/., to supply the jilac<* ol an older e.*-!,!- 
blishment. has a haml.some exterior, and coin|>r..scs 
aeeomrnod.iti'in, with .siiarious airing'groimd.s for GO 
patients, many of whom, as at V«nk, Iniong (f) the 
higher clas^e^. The I,ot k imsjiiial, connect«*d witli the 
infirmary, was opened in aceommodatioii for 

tjt) patients ; and the same iminher of per-fms siilhsrlng 
from accidents ami a< ntc dl.-ieaseH, are received at the 
Northern hospital in laeds Street, opened in 18.31, 
W'hieh haH Ho lH-d». J'hns* dispi-nsHrieii (one of which, 
in Vauxiiall Jtoad, is a large and elegant building, 


comprising accommodation for in-patients and me- 
dical students,) furnish gratuitous advice and medicino 
for the sick-poor, who arc likewise attended by the 
resident officers at their own habitations ; and there 
is an oplrthalmic infirmary and dispensary, with wliich 
is conncTted an institution for diseases of the ear. 
The Ladies’ charity affords roliei to about 1,200 lying- 
in women every year, witli supplie.s of linen, J<rc ; the 
other principal charities are the iStranger’s Friend 
.Society, relii-vftig about l,0tK) p<*rsons yearly, with a 
similar institution called the Charitatilc Sucii-ty, the 
I’enitmitiary and Kefuge fo** the Destitute, both in- 
t«*nded for the reformation of degraded females, the 
Marine Humane Society, and the District Provident 
Society. Th<*re are likewise many religioms societies, 
the chief of wliich are fhe Bible Society (by far the largest 
in point of income), the Society for Promoting Christian 
Km»w'h‘<lge, and the M.ariner’s t’hurch Society. 

Port ami Iha-ks. — '^e rapid rise of the port of I Jver- 
pool to its present con*(im'nce, though, no doubt, princi- 
pally ow ing, like thiit of the town itself, to the astonish- 
ing Increase of miinufactures amt jiopulation in the exten- 
sive district of whicli it is the grand emjiorium, is also, 
in part, owing to the fai-ilities that have been given to 
iMvigation and i-onmiereyiiiy tin* construction of wet ami 
dry docks. Tin* cntranc** to the a’Stuary of the Mcrs<*y Is 
a good deal <*ncnnih('rcil with sand-hanks, and is crossed 
t»y a t);ir, which, however, has at low water spring tides, 
wlierc d«-ep4-st, 11 ft. water; and as the tides rise 2l ft. at 
m-ap and 31 ft. at .-spring tidt*s, there is water for the 
l.irgest ships ; ami as t',ie ch.inm-ls '.ire indicated by light 
v«-ssel,s, and we)’, marked with buoys, lliere is no dilh- 
cultv in m. iking the port, in fact, sinc<* the opening of 
tin* Victoria Chamu 1 (by dredging) in (let. IH3'.i, vessels .jt 
the hu gest size cioss tiu* bar at 1st quarter flood : 14 (ihO 
vesseL p,l^s^ d this channel in 12 inontlis from itsoiH*ning. 

But the lam.l around being low, the shijis in tlio 
rivi'r are exposed to risk from gales of wiml ; and to ob- 
viate thi.s im onv enieiice, and to facilitate llieir loading, 
ami unloaihng, tiie dock.s Jiavi; been ctnistrucied. which 
coii.stitute tin- groat glory of the town. 'I’ln- first wet 
dock in the British empire was opc-iu-il here in LtiH, a 
second aliout half a century afterw'.irds, and sinot- that 
period many more have been constructed on a v<-ry i-x- 
tensive scab*, so that the aggregate area of those now- in 
nsi* amounts to above 1 20 acres, and the (juay-.snace to 
a'amt !• in, ill h iigtli. 'J'ln- area of tlie prinripal doiks 
i.s as follow.s, VIZ. Brnnswick. 12 ae. 2711 yds, ; Prince's, 

11 ac. 3‘<.*;!» yds. ; Dof-en's. lo ac. 31 Ol yds. ; King’s, 7 ac. 
3HyG yds. ; .Vlbert, 7 ac. 3.'')12 yds. ; ‘I'raf.ilgar, G ac. 2G13 
yds., Ac. AC. 

'I'he King’s Dock, br-ing contiguous to the King’s 
Tob.aceo Warehouse, receue.s all vessels from Virgini:i 
and'Hifber parts laden with toli.'iceo ; tlie (Queen's and 
Brunswick Docks are oi cnpic-d by ships laden with 
tiinb(‘r from Honduras, Fanada, and tin* Bailie; the 
(-aiming Dock rcc<-ive.s lo.i.sting vr-ssi-ls whii'h exchange 
corn and provisions for coionial j>roduce ; amt oliu-r 
d icks are appropiiated to other purposes. .Ail these 
works are defemh-d on the side next the river by a 
strong sea-wall upwards of 2J m. iii length. Kveiy l»re- 
cautioii is taken to jireienl the acmuiulatiou of luml 
ill the diH'ks by the use of ste;im-dredgiug inacliim-s ; 
and .strict rulo.s, t-nforci-d hv a vigilant police force, are 
e.stablished to maintain good order and prevent both iiro 
and depredations, 

'I’he docks are all constructed on tin* estate of tin* 
corpor;ition, and an- inanagi-d by coiiimissioners up- 
j)oiiit<-<l Ity act <»f purliaiin-nt. 'i’hc* bonding and otln-r 
war<-li<m.ses do not, how <*vi-r. in general tielong to the dock 
est;itc, hilt are iirim-ij-.i) ly private property. Most ot 
tln-in arc in the iironc li.ifc \ icinity of tin- docK.s, hut sonn; 
are at a cori'-idi-r.-itilc ili-r.inc.- ; ami then* is not, in emi- 
.s(-(}nenc(*, the same ac-commodation, or the skiim- M-cnriiy 
against fire ami liepri dations. in the Livi-rpool as in the 
Lo-.idun docks, where, thi- w-irehooses being built along 
the (luck-qiiai s. goods are loaded and unloaded witli tlie 
gr<-,itest facility, and are soh-»<',jucntly under the imct 
efficient prof*>«(ion. But the in. in) destr ucti vi- fires in. it 
h.ive taken pl.ice of l iti* years in w.U (-hoiis(-.s in Liverpool, 
find file consequent ri.se in tin? pn-inium ot iiesurancc, 
wlii(-h in now very In-avy, will, no tloul>t, lead to con- 
snlerabh* changes in the disposition of tlie wari-honscs. 
Imlecd, the wan-houscs aitached to tlie Albert do< , 
one ol those most n-cently eonstnieted. arc built 
the quays and i-m-in I<*d by an ont(-r wall, and art* co - 
ducted by the dock trmt ou the saiiic plan as the Loi'ck 

The dlfieVence in the ,'dtiiatinn of the warehoii'^es in 
the two ports leads to a difference in the mode o ■ 
eharging ami loading ships in each ; in the V'*’ , . 
I.ondon thi.s i.s ilone by the »i-rvants ol the di t 
tiock cnnqianie.s ; whereaH in the port ...j-v 

is effectctl by gatig.s of private laliourers, called , ’ * 

who contract, for a .specific sum, to load or J. 
vessel. A gr<*at reduction was effected In the 


modcrute. 


lock dues in lb3G, 


aseneeieu m oi.; o- 

,aod they arc now extrenitiy 
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But vast as is the accommodation afforded by these 
docks, it wilt be greatly more than doulded when the 
Ki^TJintio works now in progress at Birkenhead, on the 
opposite side of the Mersey, arc completed. (See Vol. I. 
p.:i7n.) Birkenhead Is, in fact, a suburb of Liverpool, 
and should be regarded as fortning part and parcel of the 
latter. The wareiiouses in this new dependem'y are tube 
all isolated ; and the wet and dry docks are to be framed 
not only on the largest scale, hut after the most approved 
models. TIonce, liowt'ver tliey may affect the existing 
dock interests, th<?y cannot fail to be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the trade of this great emporium. 

To;;/ wc7rr. — Though now of such paramount import- 
ance, little more than two centuries have elapsed sinee 
this great emporium was correctly described as “ the 
lillh' creek o( Livcjrpool,” being tlnm merely a di'pend- 
eiicy of ChesftT ! And so late as 1705), it bad only ;il)out 
H, ()('() inhat)., and SI ships, of the burden oi r),7sy tons ! 
'J'ht* j)rogress of the town in the interval in eommeree, 
and in the aecmniilation of wealthfllud po])ulation, has 
been (piite nupreeedentt'd in the history of indu.stry. It 
is not, however, dillicult to discover the causes of the all 
hut apparently miraculous progress of Liverpool. A good 
deal must he ascribed to tin? enterprise, sagacity, ami 
persevering industiy of the merchants; hut she is, no 
ilonlit, mainly indehti'd for her rise an«l the vast magni- 
tude of her eommeree, to her fortunate position, and, 
.al)ov(' all, to the increase of manufactures in Manehester 
ami tin' surrounding district. 'I'he situation of Javerf)ool 
ncc(‘ssai ily renders her a principal se.at of the trade be- 
(wi'im iK'latul and (ireat Britain ; and as tin* populatioj-. 
ami rra<le of the former increased, it could not fail pro- 
j^ortion.illy to iiicre.as(* tlie trade of this pin t. 'I'he gr.a«lu.al 
tilling up of the Dee, and the eousecpient d(‘cline of 
Chester as a harbour, has also proved of no little ad- 
vantave to I,iverj)ool, by rendering her the gre.it mart 
for tiie s.ilt of Naiitwich, and otlicr places in Cljeshire, 
the ('xportation of which, to foreign parts, employs a 
great amount of ship))ing. I’uquestionahly, howev(*r, 
Liverpool would never have allaiiu'd to half h(‘r present 
M/e or importance, but for the cotton manufacture. But 
being th(! port through which Manchestr*r. Oldham, 
Bury. Bolton, Ashton, and otlier great se.ats of that ma- 
iiuf'e ture, could most conveniently obtain supplii's of tin; 
raw material, and export their manutactured products, 
.she has increased with every inerea.se in this great de- 
jiiirtinent of industry ; and it is no exaggeration to atlirm. 


that the creative influence of the wonderful inventions 
and discoveries of llargreave.?, Arkwright, Crompton, 
Cartwright, and the other founders and improvers of the 
cotton manufacture, has been, thotigh not so direct, quite 
as powerful, iu the docks and warehouses of Liverpool, 
as in the mills of Manchester. 

The congenerou.s businesses of the slave trade and pri- 
vateering appear to be the only departments of an exotic 
eharaeter, and not bottomed on any nafnral facility, tliat 
h.ive ever been carried on to any great extent from Li- 
verpool. 'Fhe slave trade l)eg.an in 172:); and was pro- 
secuted vigorously and .successfully down to the abolition 
of the trade in IHOb, when it employed 111 ships, of the 
burden of 20,1)41) tons. It was appreliended by many that 
tlie .abolition of this nefarious, though lucrative, traffic, 
would be a severe blow to the prosperity of the port. But 
so rapitl was tlie increase of the legitimate and more 
natural liranches of her trade, tliat it was but little felt 
at the time, and was very soon forgott<'n. 

It is probable that the acquaintance with the slave 
traile may have givmi a .stimulus to pi ivateering ; hut, at 
all events, it was earried on to a great extent from Tdver- 
pool, botli in tlio Amei ii an and last Frcncli wars, espe- 
cially in the former. In 177!*, no fewer than 120 pri- 
vateers l)elonged to the port, carrying each from 10 to 
20 guns ! 

It is extremely difficult, or rather we should say quite 
impossible, to form any correct estimate of the total 
.amount of the trade of Liverpool. I’robahly, however, 
the aggregate annual valu<‘ of theimjiorts and exports do 
not f.ill much short of the amazing .sum of '10,0f)0.0()0/., if 
they do not r.ither exceed that amount ! In 1834 it was 
estimated as follows l)y Mr. Myers, an extensive and in- 
telligent merchant of the town : — 


Exports. 

. 

Imports. 



£ 


£ 

Woollens • 

4,000,000 

Irish trade - 

3,000,000 

stufTsiSt yam V2,(KMl (MM) 

Haw cotton 

3,000,000 

Linens 

1,000 ooo 

Other articles 

3,UU0,U0() 

llaniw.arc - 

1.200.001) 



K.trt hen ware 

.3.30,000 

1 


.s.lk . 

1,30,000 



.Salt & other artieles 

1,000,000 

, 


Total - 

19,700,00" 

1 ; 

1 3,0(.K1,00(J 


Four-fifths of the trade between tlie* United Kingdom 
and the United Stall's now cimtres in Liverpool ; and 


Account of the Principal Articles of East and West Indian and other Produce imported into Liverpool during each 
of the T) y<;ars etidiug the .‘Jlst December, 1814 ; witlj the Stocks ou Hand ou the 31st December, each Year. — 
(I'rum the Tables published by tlio Brokers’ Association.) 


American 
itiiinstono • • 

I's- i.i lignea 

< ottee, WeM Irulia, llr. PI 
bo. imil Ceylon - 
I'l.wl India 
l''oreigM 

bv’ UoiidH, logwood 
Mi'iir.uriia wood - 

bin;;. r, India 

K.wt India 

Uidi-s, (,x and cow - 
bast India 

Uorso, South Aineriea 
hidiuo, K.\st India 

^I’anisli . 

I-’i live 
Slieil 

bladder, Dutch 

I n Ill'll 
Maddor root^s 

'»i'veV,d : : 

* aim oil 

I'yi'per. Past India 
‘ 'inen»o 

Ki.si India . 

It urn, \\ ,..,t intiia - 

bast India 

I'lnvign 

hallpotm, India 
.Nitraii.ofK. da - 
'h' j!i null ri.mlation 
'■'‘•I India 
AlauriiiuH 
I'lainlhi, Java, &c. 
Havana . 

Hu/ii . . r 

bitio 


'lineal 

boll.l,-,.,, ^ * 

.1 injieniifit. - I 


Pack ages and 

tjuaiitiiic'i. 


barrels - 

barrels and hags 

c.lsks - 

li irreU and h.ags 

easks and li.igs 

ditto 

lims 

ditto 

ditto 

Iniri els anti hags 
bags and poekeLS 

luunbtT • 

ditto 

ditto 

j ehetts - 
serous - 
1 ehest# - 
I ditto « 

I casks 
i ditto 

I hah K, iVc. - 

j tons 

j bugs and pocltrts 
■ Parrels and bag* 
hags 

puncheons - 

ca.sks 

ditto 

liags 

ditto 

hhds. and tierces 

bags 

dtito 

eases, Ate, 
boxes 
chests - 
harnds, 5tc. - 
Inirrel*, Aic. - 
bags 

barrels - 
easks 
casks, tec. 
casks, boxes, &c. 
hogsliuails 
tiurreU - 


Imports. 

ISII. I 1812. I 181.3. 


18,0001 

1 ,100 ' 

■1 ..3.' ■ ' 


ll,,%f.O 18,200 1 

■1,1 ■'.'^1 i(;,.v.o 
.v>7'- 


,7.1.1 


,''0O 


l, 72 o: 


P'.O 
7. 020 
17..')0'> 
i.'loo 


211, ,31.' .32,22 '■ 
10.220' IV.OOO 


.'.lo; 


).* 


1,01.)' (,.'»(»! It.oi 

7,l.Si); 0,100' 2,1 lOj l."l'*| 

l, 72 o! l.oti.lj l.VtIli 

.31">,.HM) 172.700 .',08,100 3 
.32.', .800 l.'>l,0tM)'21.',,700 '.rt-.0(MI 

‘zo.otst; 7(i,(ioo' (io.soo; 3.>,i.>o 

1,880; 1, .8.3.3 1 1,10.31 1,.3'.', 

1,17,'. 7.M)i 7 b'! 1,07 • 

). 0 »o; !<o.3| 1.301 

4,78.3 ' 


4.020 

L.'tlOj 


1,200 l,<iHO 
01.31 KIO 780 
2,2 lo' 1 , 0.30 .3,t)7.3, 

12 , tool 11,11.',, 9,S2.3i I0,700j 

7,30ol ) 2,31.31 8 , 2 . 80 ' tl,270| 

.3,|Ooi 2..30O; .'»..3(M»| .3.700| 

12,2701 Is, .3,30 1 0,180 1 0,2.3.3 

1.3.. ',,'8) 2S..3.30; 1.3..3(Mt| S,»23j 

l,OOo! 313, 2.2.SO: l.tIHt 

77.. Hooi SS_IM|., 111".., ‘.I, 107.3 -O 

7 .. 300| .'•, 7 lo, 3 ., 71. 1 

KIM) I.. 37 3 1 I.IHIO 2,0''3 

.30 .37')! 22.3| 020 

2K,.300| .3S,').30 .38,87.31 03,2.3t) 
.3.3,ot)0,' 70,')00! OO.IOOi 00.200 
20,')80' 23,020 24,1.3.3' 2 t.OOUl 
107 ,20", 210, KM) 13.‘.iM)0 21 l.'-T, *. 
o.3,.i()o; t,'.),iso 1 1 .'.I ■] 

0,)).3))| 27.'N)0 i7.7I<' lo-'/o 

4,2(.t 3,1. SOl K.OOO 4,83t) 

■7,1.30 0,.S0O 7.070. fi.'2.')i 

10.0. 30. 1 . 3 , 100 ' .3,170' ll.'io.l! 

1.. 31131 0.30 .3.310: .3.1)83| 

iti.ooo; .3.3..30() .33.77.3, OS.700 
4 >.1(»0' 40,2.30 .30.2.30 l.S.lOO 
2.3,1, 30| IS, DIM) 1.3,100, 20,1001 

,3.KtM)l 20,7OOi S.KM); S,300i 

l,07o| .320i 1,073! none | 

10,7.30 D.tKM); 1.3,1.30 1.3.173 
QO.O QOI K7..360 il(li).40() 101,100 


2,') 1 3 
4,133 
8, SO,'. 
.3,013 
<*7,.320 
11,800 
4.010 

2.1.33 
4;)0 
,393 

I, 1, 3.3 

173, OIM) 
.•.02.0(M) 
.31, ,300 
2,370 

^ 7 <i 0 
•i,t83 
2,823 
.340 

2.1.33 

II, 083 
12.81 3 

0,100 

ll.,923 

28,790 

,373 

1 17.1-0 


.3,.'.O0 
2,1.30 
31.901) 
.3 1 ,<’.()l) 
20.970 
10.370 

.3f;0 

n..3io 

92,700 


Stocks. 


IS 10. 1 

1S41. 1 

LSI'2. 

Pot .3,.30()l 

2,1"0' 

2, '200 

Pil. l.Tool 

1 , 000 ! 

1 ,.3(M) 

l(i,20O 

. 1 , 900 . 


.3001 

1 lOl 

3.30 

1,.30()! 

2 , 000 ' 

1,(*,30 

2,200| 

1.700 

1,180 

1 ,800 

2, ‘ion 

.l,t.30 

2ti,|Oo! 

‘27, U( »0' 

18,300 

1 , 000 ! 

.3.1 30 : 

M,700 

1,1.301 

.3 ,.3 SO; 

2,1.31) 

1.200 

l,2|oi 

,I,‘213 

.3,1001 

2,7 80 1 

1 , (1.3(1 

1,990! 

1 ,Soo! 

1,700 

'Ton.s .300 

3( )( ) j 

270 

1.2(M) 

3()()i 

.30.0 

10,800 

42,300 1 

;o ;>.i:iMi 


20.000', 87,000 s,., 

none is/ipo 13,200; 
1,1.30 l,.3(i0l 2801 

1.3" .301 2,30! 

2.. 3<M)1 .3,000 2,10oi 

.3,200, 3 , 900 ! 2.2.30 

.3,'>0! 80 I.'iO! 

.loot .300' l(iO| 

91 HII 1,080' J'iOl 
2.400 2,1.30 7.30! 

.300 (i3o 2,r.oO 

4,200' r,20U‘ r>,.330i 
I3,0<i()! 23, (MM)' I.3.OO0I 
.3,000' 1,7"0' l,hOO' 

(i,30o: 20, (MM) .30,000 

4,sooj 3,f.oi); 2,i(*"i 

300 (U)o; bOOl 

,3;M)1 230 ; 

11,8001 9. .300: 7,.3tK)i 

4.000! i3,soo: 21,900! 
(J„300i ,3,930' 3,323j 

11,,'>0.)| .3i:,lO0' 23.ti(M)' 
1')..300: 1,000 .3.3,(170 

14.000' 18,000: 12,H90| 
.3,900' 2,0"o; 1,170; 

'1,()(30' l.TOOi 1,273| 
7,0"(>! 3,.313 

V.OO"! 2,'-'00| .3.093| 

9,700j .3, TOO; 4, .300. 

14,000 1.3,000 10.000, 

7. . 300 n )()0, ,3,800' 

70"| ;«»o| .3()0j 

00" 9(K)' 

7.. 3bo fi,.3 1(i| 12,7.30i 
10,001't I7.i»00i .3'4,00()i 

'■ N 4 




181.3. 

Li844. 

4,000 

1 s.f.no 

2, .300 .3.1 H)0 

0,001) 

l,‘2O0 

none 

700 

410 

1,0(M) 

1..34() 

2,2.30 

2,930 

.3,100 

3,000 

1 ..VH) 

1,3,(M)0 

4f;,31M) 

2,800 

1,200 

1,.30() 

8,30 

1 ,.'i(M) 

1,0.30 

1,.370 

SIM) 

1.30 

00 

.-or. 

[ 100 


2'..; 

1 ..1,1.. nil 

SsOOO; none 

(.70 

1,100 

no| 4.3 

1.7 31)' 1,.31)() 

2,000 1 2, .'>00 

i‘20 

10 

141) 

1.30 

2 ‘20 

1 1,130 

4.200 

1 3,1M)0 

.3,100 

3,IK)0 

.3,800 2,.3iM) 

8,1)00 

9,.V)0 

1,11)0 

830 

.8,000 

3^3,000 

.3,4,'M) 

2,1M 

2(K) 

2.30 

.3.30 

9(M) 

2 1,000 

12,01)0 

■2.'.,0(M) 

Ifi.O'M) 

9,13" 

ti.lOO 

38,1)1)0 

83,0 )0 

.31,000 

1.3.(hM) 

19,1MM) 

22,0(M) 

1,300 

1,4.30 

1,‘230| 

1 ,,330 

2..31M) 

1,.300 

.3,0(M) 

2.IM)() 

ll„'M)() 

,3..300 

1, 3,000 

9,000 

4,-00 

l,9(M) 

4,, 301) 

2.30 

‘230 

170 

13,110 

1C, 230 

.37,01*0 

' 10,0(*0 
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.LIVERPOOL. 


and products of Idvcrponl are to be found In every port, 
In every part of the world, accessible to merchautineu. 
[Sec Table in preceding page.] 


she, also, has a large share of the trade with S. America 
and the W. Indies. She, also, carries on a considerable 
trade with the K. Indio.s and China, though In this depart- 
ment she is far surpassed hy London, indeeil, the ships 
The vast preponderance of Liverpool in the cotton trade is obvious from the following 
Account of tlie Quantities (in Packages) of the different Species of (lotton imported into Great Britain from 1H3I 
to IHU, both inclusive; specifying the whole Quantity imported into Liverpool: — 


Dei,cr)[>ti(in.<; of cot- 
ton. 

IS.Ii. 

1S3.">. i lS.->6. 

18.37. 

i,s:w. 

18.'9. ! 1.SI0. 

I 

1811. 

1812. 

181.3. 

ISM. 


/’(irA-Ci,'!**. 

Ptickafirs. Park,it;ia. 

Packiif! *.». 

Pilrka^f. 

l*itrf, Ili^i-a. Ptick'ilj.'i'». 
.SI l..^iO(l l,2.37.o(S) 

P.trk.irr* 

P.irk-iic^t. 

Pllrk'ili’r^ , 

/'.•/.-Alii,-.-' 

Amorican - 

T.v.l,' >s 

7a.V,l!>'l ?('. 1.707 

sll.M-.' 

1,121, sou 


1 ,'■! ■,l"0 


1. .11.. 1 .11 

Hr.izil 

KO.Mj 

ii.s.7i.'i 

117,ut>-. 

l.V7.-.(SI 

i)it..300 S.'i.tUO 

■■l.ti... 

s7.|i«( 


1 1 .' 

Kg,ptian - 


4.*>,7'2l 


29,7011 

.'..’>,.'.(10 "S.ouo 


1 1.1 "O 


1 1.. ; . " 1 

K,ist buli.i - 

S'*) [umS 

117,*t(,.j 21<),pi.V 


107,20(1 

l.~.2.!iOU 21f>..'’*(»0 

2." V.1 nil 

V Ill) 


'* " *1 

VV. Indi.i, ,Sco. - 1 

17.1S.5 1 

.•v.",.'.o(j] 

27,79lj 

29.100 

ofi.iMlO 22,.3(K)j 

f . III! ij 

17, ’.ml 

1 li-.7...., 

1 7 , .1" *1 

Tot;»l iinportt | 

'1 

. I 

i 1 

1 

: 1 

i 




into G. llrit jin ■ 

O.M.O.Vl 

1 ,o'.n ,*>.',3 i,'joi,.';7i’ 

1,17.'.,97.V 

I.ICS.COU I.llti.'iOO ( ..'i99,.'’»00 

1 ,.".1 l.ono 

1,. 392, 900 

i,7n,in(i'i,f,8i,(i()(t 

I'ot.il imports 1 

1 


_ 1 



, 1 

‘ 1 



info r.iverpool i 

.Sll,t7l ' 

970.717 l.O'2V,0,S7 

1 .o.vfi.O'r, 


1,019,229 l.n.".,3n 


1.219.S11I 

i,.v.:,.397 

1,190,9S J 


There belonged to Liverpool, on tlie 1st of Jan.. I^io, i tin* foreign iinj>ort.s at Liv('rpool ; whereas London iin- 
1.133 ships, of the registered burden of ‘JhlMTh tons, , port.s eoinparativi'ly few of lliesi* articles, her trade being 
manned hy se.anu'n. ! pi incipally in articles of ilirect cmisumption. as sugar, tea, 

Tim gross ('ustoms revenue of Liverpool, in I'stO, ' coffee. corn, &c., on which high duties are jiaid. 

amounted to '1,(5' 4.141/., while that of London, in tho , 'I tiis circumstance accounts, in part at least, for the coin- 
same year, amoimtcil to 1 1 ,0Sst,0.Y5/. But it would In' a ' paiafivi ly large amount of tin* custofus revenue received 
great error to .suppose that tin* trade of tin* metropidis in the latter; and, allowing for it, we lioiiht whether the 
exceeded that of Liverpool in thi.s proportion. Gotton ■ foreign trade of London very materially exceeds tiiat of 
wool, and other r.iw materials for maiiur.ictures, on • Idverpool. We .subjoin an 
wliieh low duties are paid form the principal part of i 


Account of tiie N'uiuber of .Siiiyrs, and their Tonn.ige, tint entered fiie Ports of London and Liverpool, from foreign 
parts, during each of the Tliree Vi*ar.s ended (he •'>th of January, isil. 


Ye trs ended 

i 

I.omlon. 

j Livcu'ix'l. 1 

5th Jan. 

j Brill 

ih Ships. Fon i;;n Ship*.. 

Britidi Ships. : 

For; 

.•ign Slops. 


! A-... ■ 

T'uu ,V.-. r>its. 

Ao. Tom. 

So. 


18.39 

4r''''C 

RO •..Mi'-, 1 1,7 ’7 v:7.''n j 

2,0 18 791 

1.19.8 

40.3, (.,87 

1840 

1 4,880 

98S,8f;7 2.,‘.7''> ."■'.7,1''.> j 

2, '79 .3.7’ 1,9 20 

l.l<i,7 

,3(.,;,i,0'. 

ISM i 

1 4, .01 7 

9.31, (.0(» ' 2,221 .3.71, I.M; 

2,187 .77.3,3.79 

i,.3(j.:. 

lt.S,87.> 


The following Table shows the distribution of (lie foreign and domestic trade of Liverpool : — 

Account of the Number and Tonnage of tlie Ve.ssel.s tliat cnt<Te<l an<l cleared from the Port of Liverpool, in 1843, 
specifying the countries whence tiiey came, and lor whicli tlicy cleared, with the Departments in wliicli tliey 
were engaged. 





Inw 

ards. 



tlntward.s. 

.. 

Countries. 


Bri 

idi. 

Foreign. 

Briti.'.h. 

Fori 




Shii’t. 

Tons. 

Ships. 


Ships, 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Ions. 1 

Kckopi! gener.-jily 


7 ‘2.3 

lol.u.l 

411 

79,172 

901 

1. 38, ,7 19 

4.30 

8.3,677 

Akiuca - * - 


lO-> 

2s,7 7 7 

4 

4 2t> 

1.7<1 

4. 7, ,72 8 • 

4 

607 

Asia#- 

- 

1.77 

75, Ml 



216 

87,229 

4 

' 

l,6.sy 

AMKRir A, V!7.— 










Brit(.^h Northern t'olonica 

- 

.3-10 

171,818 



46 1 

212,628 



Briii^ti West Indies 


f 112 1 

.■o.C't; 



194 

4. 8, ,769 



Foreign - 


.39 

S,‘<8.3 

1 

140 

.7,7 

10,6 .9 

57 

18, SKI 

1 ’i;t(’d St, lift - 

. 

277 

1(.‘*,2 7(', 


33.7,804 

22.3 

142,101 

564 

327,671 

South American States 

- 

529 

7.7,170 


(i82 

.30i> 

70,62 1 

17 

1,(.6!> 

Total 

- 

2,K.O 


1.007 i 

410,724 

2,781 

776,890 

1,076 

4.37,194 

of GuetTLsey, Jersey, fiC. 


21 

1,71,7 

7 

1,097 

.3.3 

2,700 



Isle of Man - - ' - 


43 i 

23,739 



.3.7.7 

20,181 



Irish trade . - - 


3,(;-,t; 

.'■>()( »,'»8f« 

1 


3, 2.3.7 

427.477 



Other coasters 

- 

.7 .9,71 

.7d,lll 



.7,90:2 

1 .7.37,9.30 




Total 


11,97 7 1 

1,740.807 1 

l,o| 1 

4 17. (.21 

12,11.3 ! 1,744,47s 

1 ,()76 

4.37,191 J 


Subjoined is . i .i „ 

A .Statement of the total Number of Vessels, of all Descriptions, with their total Tonnage, that entered tne 
Liverjiool Dock.s in the Years ending tlie ‘i4th of June, 1H4I and lH4a, with the Amount of the Tonnage am 
other Duties payahl* by the same. f 


V'ear. 

’ No. of V'esst-Is. 

! Tohnacc. 

I iiities on 

1 ’J Oiui.lgi’. 

1 Dutii^^ 

1 (mmkI' 

1 

light hou.Mi 

But KM. 

Floating light ] 
Buties. 

Other Dtiiles. 

Total. 

1844 

181,7 

18,111 

20,421 

2,6,32,712 
.T .'0 6, 7,31 

i JE t d. 

: 9:1.011 2 I 
118,016 7 2 

J 86,119 
10.7,200 

M. d.‘ 

3 1 ; 
6 .3 

'£ #. d. \ 

7, .3.7 7 4 2 

.8,t>.32 1 9 1 

£ #. d. 

.3,,367 17 <3 
.3,897 9 2 1 

£ t. d. 

12, .301 16 6 

1 14,761 B> 1 

£ i- <1 

208,190 .3 '1 

2.70, .7 11 0 ■ 


But the extraordinary jirogress of tlie town, in jmpulation and commerci*, will be best exhibited by the subjoined 


Statement of the Christenings, Burials, Deaths, Marriages, and Population, of the Parish of Liverpool 
with an Account of the Vessels and their 'I’onnage entering the Doekg, and of the Amount of the 
Duties on such .Ships in diilcrent Years since 1700. [See top ofm*xtpage.] 


Next to tile consequence of Liverpool as a trading 
port, is its high importance as a yiacket station, second 
probably to none in the world, except Lomlon, The 
packet-ships, or liners, to New York and othpr parts of 
the L'nitml Stat<“8, wliich, for size, excellent aOTotiimfida- 
tion, and speed, aie justly the objects of general admira- 
tion, leave the port weekly ; and live large steam-ships 
of unexampled magnitude are cngageil in the same 
service. Pack<*t.s are also regularly si rit to tho K. Inriies, 
lllo de Janeiro. Diguayra, Biiem^s Ayres, IJma, l>is- 
bou, Oporto, and the Mediterranean ; and u steamer 
trades regularly between Liverpool and Havre. Of the 



numerous steam-vessels engaged in 

no fewer than 24 sail to and from Dubl»i ■ 

Waterford, and 3 on the Belfast, staiBn ; 7 ply “ 
from Glasgow ; and several otheriJfoiinect 
wilh tluifisie of Man. Drogheda, Cork, Bris » 

Dumfries, fiariislo, Whit<maveo,Jrc. A host of nv - 
steamers, also, are eonstaulJjjlJpiyhig for 
the various ferries of the MentffOr running up and no 
the stream. In short, nothing fan be more « 

belter conviiiee the stranger of tho gigantic «ca 
which the entire business of Liverpool is conducted 
the view from the Cheshire shore of the forest of n 


at 
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Year, 

Christen- 

ings. 

Burials. 

Mairiajifn. 

linuiuni. 

I’upulatiun. 

VlSrSflS. 

Tonn.ij;e. 

Dock Dutlus. 

1700 

132 

124 

35 

1,142 

5,714 



£ 

t. 


1700 

1710 

V.13 

S.'.S 

209 

21 1 

41 

40 

1,6.31 

M,t6S 

81 

.3,7.S9 




17l« 

,334 

222 

7.3 

- 


1 13 





17‘i0 

410 

293 

.38 

2,367 

'll,S.33 






\n^ 

.367 

261 

56 

- 

- 

111 

8,700 

SIO 

1 1 


I72H 

I.')!) 

4 79 

79 

- 




847 

11 1 

17.10 

307 

.307 

129 

2,1.30 

12,074 

112 



17.1.') 

4.M 

57k 

122 







1 

1737 

49.3 

479 

131 

- 


171 

12,016 




171/ 

. .361 

.313 

1S,3 

3,600 

1S,000 





I 

1711 

6.3S 

.3S7 

192 

- 


ISl 




1 

17.11 

;r/.3 

617 

23H 

.. 


2 H) 

19,1 76 



1 

1 7 Mi 

910 

H7H 

296 

3,700 

IS , .300 


2,1 S7 

16 


17(10 

'.ISC 

.399 

41 IS 

.3,1. 36 

2.3,7 .S7 

1.213 





17(1.3 

1,0.37 

S19 

.339 



1 . , .3 2 


.1,1 11 



1770 

1.31 7 

1 ,.362 

<1.1.1 

6, SI Ml 

13,61)1) 

2,071 




177.3 

1,.197 

1,109 

.300 

6,910 

.31,1/01 

2,21 1 





1777 

1 ..37S 

1,1. S(i 

^ 4 .SI 

- 

31.107 

V,.'.6I 





17SI 

y.nos 

1. 6.1.3 

• 816 

7,110 


3,09S 


6 , .397 

1 t 

i 

1700 

'11 

l.7'l,3 

K0.3 

S..S6.3 

.3.3,732 

■1,‘2.M 


ifi.u.l; 


■/L-l 

I7!(l 

‘/.I'll 

2.106 

S3 1 

- 


4.01.3 


1 I.M.3 



17'JS 

V,(.77 

2, 1 6 4 

l,lul 

- 


4.178 

. 

12 , 0.37 

IS 

- 

ISOl 

‘/,767 

.1,7(.S 

1 .23 1 

11,7.S1 

77,70.H 


4 . 39,719 


8 


ISO'i 

3.)S'^ 

2,.S|1 

1.2.3*) 



4,6 IS 

■16.1. 4S2 

i:.,.i6) 

11 


ISH 

<1.1 S'! 

3,n7S 

1 .2* >6 

16,162 

!M,.i7(; 


6l I ,l!lO 

IS 


1 .M 

.1,SS9 

2,3 19 

1,116 


- 

4, '99 

■1)6. 7SS 

4 1. 111.1 


1 1 

IS 1.3 

3, 3,1.3 

2,331 

1.2'0 


- 

.3,1 1 1 

.317.126 

.30,1 77 

11 


ISl 1 

4, lies 

3, 2' IS 

1 ,72.3 



6..i:() 

709 , S19 1 



s 

ISIS 

4 ,,31.3 

3,37 2 

1..3I'> 


- 

6,779 

73t,6"0 ! 

9S. .38 


1 

ISl'l 

‘1..3I.S 

3,7 2S 

1.661 



7,.s 19 

K6 7,;1)S 

llo,i'.i7 

1 

s 

IS 70 

<1.7 IS 

•3,1 *7 

1 ,6.31 


- 

7,276 

S0 3,/i;.3 

91,112 

1 1 

10 

1 

IH/l 

4. »«■/') 

3.197 

1 .6,12 

20,33<> 

118.9.2 

1 7,sio 

K.1'l,S4S 

91,3.36 

9 

lS/2 

1,731 

3,179 

1.102 

• 


1 8,1.16 

892,902 

102,103 

17 

4 

ISLT 

,3,11*79 

,1,3-.s 

l,7'/'6 



.S,'»I6 

1,010, S19 1 

Il3.7v1 

1 

li 

1S7 1 

5,,TI3 

1,1.12 

I..S06 



10,001 

l,lSO,9U 1 

l.-.o.-ii ) 

1 1 

0 

l.S'Al 

6, .3 7 7 

1,1 1,1 

2.0" 6 


- 

lo,S37 

1 ,22:'>.S20 1 

12S.691 

19 

s 

Is'/'i 

6,910 

,3,7t;s 

y,OS2 



9.(;ol 

1.2''S,.1IS 

l.'>l,( II )0 

19 

0 

1S77 

6,.3,S7 

3.9H1 

2,021 


- 

9..3'i2 

1, 27, 3,3 1 3 

131,172 

14 

3 

1 ,svs 

6,S,37 

3,722 

2,109 


- 

10.701 

1 ,3 1 I , I I I , 

1 II..1(.9 

1.3 


l,s‘/;» 

6,S17 

3,7 17 

2.1 VO 


• 

1 1 ,383 

1,187,9 37 I 

147,327 

4 

1 1 

lS3(i 

".■'i.'iS 

3,,S-l,3 

2,220 


. 

11,211 

4,411,!'6l ! 

1.31, .129 

17 

10 

Isll 

7.S67 

.3,0 12 

v,3S0 


1i;.n221 

12.3.37 

1,. 392 . 136 ! 

1 S3. 1.3.3 

1 

3 

I S.Vi 

7,707 

,3,S06 

2, 1 71 


- 

12, '128 

1 ,. 3 11 1,967 

I 70.017 


1 1 

1 s.^.^ 


.3, '2,3 

2, >.1.3 



12,961 

1,390, nil 1 

182, 9S() 

1(1 


IS.TI 

H,t,31 

.3, SSI 

2.67.3 



11,111 

1.6"2,.S70 

191,729 

17 

8 

ISl'l 

S,.3.36 

4,7 10 

2 ..S 06 


- 

1.1.9 11 

L76s.I'<!6 

198,6,17 

IS 

9 

IS Vi 

.S,739 

,3,266 

V.'Ki.l 


• 

11.939 

1, '117. (.13 

221.991 

10 

9 

1S.17 

9.,1SS 

f>,S7 3 

2,-, SI 


- 

1.3. 0,3 8 

1,9.38, 9S4 

171,8.31 

10 

1 

1 s,-.s 

K.S31 

l,so7 

V.s'll 


- 

1 I.SVO 

*2,026, 'iiil 

1 16, '290 


11 

IS. 31) 

9,. 302 

.3,263 

3,IH.S 

- 

- 

1.3, n.3 

2 , 1.3s, (, 91 

1.36,36,3 

1 

6 

IS 10 

. 

. 

- 


- 

1.'>,'I9S 

2,1 15,708 

178. nil) 

14 

0 

ISll 



- 



16,108 

2,12 3, nil 

17 6,. 306 

8 

5 



. 

- 


- 

!(., l.-S 

2,12 .,319 

177,211 

1,3 

5 


. 

. 

• 


- 

16,606 

2,1 1.3,278 

1SS,2S6 

2 

1 

1 

• 

. 

- 


- 

!8,m 

2,(..T',7I2 

208,190 

3 

4 







20.. .21 

3,016,331 1 

2.30,611 

0 



• ■xtf'ndliiK upward^ of 2 tn. rilonp: thr opposit*' banlvs ; fh(> 
.‘'■th ily ('V(«r visibU' in all the 'bu ks ; the fowciiiif; warr- 
liniiscs alon;' the (piays, instinct with lib* an<l labour; 
tilt* ships constantly entcriiiK an<l Icaviiif^ tin* Mersey, 
and the abnost iinininerahlt! steani(*rs of every si/a* and 
(iiialily, i)ack(.%, I'crry-boats, and tugs, ranidly coursing 
lip and down tin* riva'r to tln*ir st*vcrai destinations. 

A corninercial town like laverpool must necessarily 
bavc many joint-stock banking comjnvnies and private 
kinks. Among tlio rornier are tin* Branch Ikmk ol 
knglaiul, tin* Royal Bank of Liverpool, llu* Bank of 
Liverpool, the ijoroogb Bank, tin* Liv<“r]«)ol I’niori 
bank, tln^ Commercial Bank of Lngl.and, the Liverpo(d 
Cotncrcial Batik, the Manchester and Liv(*rpool Dis- 
trict Hanking Company, the Idverpool Banking Coni- 
pany the Albion Bank, the N. and S. Wales Bank, an<l 
tin* (’entral Bank of Liverpool ; tlieiat arc, also, four 
private hanks, and a saving.^’ hank. 

M(mi(ftjrfnre.s Llveri>ool is not, properly sneaking, 

a nianufactnring town ; but the vast inagnitmu* of its 
kircigii commerce necessarily demands the practiee of a 
ftreat number of domestic trades, sonic connected with 
the shipping, and others dependent on tin* ]ieculiar 
nature of the tralllc of the port. 'J’liero are several large 
fi'iear refineries, an extensive pottery <-oiidiicted by tlic 
Bi'reutimenni (kmipaii}', iron and brass founderii's, p'nlrMc 
lirewei i(s, roperies, glass-sraining works, and alkali 
''orks 'I'he mannf letiire of si'.iii is more extensively 
carried on here tlian in any town of the kingdom, the 
nminlity prodneed in 1H14 being lbs. of hard, 

•ind 1), 028, 0'jr) 11)8. of soft, soap. .Shiii bnililing is also 
to a great extent ; and not only capital mer- 
laiit ships and steamers have been launched, from the 
places of the town, but many large 8hi|>8 
war have been built for the government, 
prin i windmills, and steam-engines for 

I; 1 ,'"8 corn, colours, dye-woods, \c„ and numerous 
7'!*,. of chain eable.s, anchors, fkc. 


I h.is been greatly promoted liy the facilitii'S which it enjoys 
for inland transjiort, gri'ater perhaps (liaii those belonging 
I to <iny other town of Groat Britain, ('Xeept Manchester. 

I 'I’lie Irw<*ll and Mersey navigation (for winch an act was 
I ohtiii'ied in 1720), was tin* first effort to improve on the 
: re.soiirees of nature, almost contemporary with which 
j was the \V(*avcr navigation. By means of the former, 

I raw cotton and cotton goods wen* eonvi'ycd by wat(*r to 
and from Manclioster, while, by the latter, the salt of 
Clicsliire was furnished with oqiwl faeiliti(*s for its transit 
to Liverpool. 'I'ln* Sankey-hrook navigation, eoinpleti>d 
in I7<1^. the l)iik<‘of Briilg(>\vat('r’s I'anals, the rrentaiid 
; !M('rs('yoi Gt.auil 'rrnnk canals, and tin* Li'odsand Liver- 
j pool canal, were finisln'd in rapid succ<'s,'<ion. so that, in 
Isld, (he poll of Liverpool had a coiiipli-ti- water luin- 
nniiiicaiion. diri'ctly or indireetlv , not only w ith the great 
inannfactnnng towns of L incasliin*, Cheshire, and Vurk- 
.sltire, from which it derives its chief articles of export, 
but likewise with the .S. eos., and. in fact, neaily every 
part o'. I'nglaniL Tlu* following table, draw n up from 
“ Priestley'.s Ili.story of Canals,” i xhibiis si>nie parti- 
culars rcspe^ig the sitite, levi'ls, eSic. of tlu* ahovc-nien- 
lioned mideiXTkings. 


watchefi.ftnd watch -movements t*mploy8 
rti/.i ol h.'indfi,. and large qnantith's of these 

I ‘ ’’^'‘.''^.^'^poi'ted, with 'lRes and tools, prodneed on a 
hpKt *''*''’* 1^**0 town. 8tenm.<*ngincs of the 

»'>*( and most nowerfid winu n, Os.,.- oBno.ifvi,. 


inoina powerful kind arc made in four establlsh- 

ctni)l,,Ua whhq, proceeded many of the engines 
hiisiiwltt i board the largeoit steam-ships; and this 
oS, * It. import 'u..-.., 

tt/Kt tiailroads. ~ riio cooino roe of Liverpool 


O.in.aU. 

23 

& 

4 ^ 

5 

Ki*ie and 
r.»ii. 

Kvtiiimtetl 




Q 



IMersoy and Irwfll 

Milr.,. 

F,fi\ 

Feet, 

F,rt. 


M.'lMgnl oil 




K. 70 


\\ c>.iv<T ditto 

21 



F. 60 

* 

Sankey-hrook ditto - 
l>ukf of Biidgc- 

12 

•l.S 

5.i 

F. 78 

« 

water’.s eaiiid 




F. S2j 

220,000 .3 

Trent and 3(orsoy - 

j 9.5 

- 

. 

I H..V26 \ 
IF. Ill Ij 

! 31.3, ()()() 

Leeds and I.iverpool j 

j L1l^ 

4*2 .' 

5 

< K. M.3 \ 

\ K. 4.1.11) 

1 ,20(),000 

Total lrngtU|»f canal 
cuininunMltion • 

.3 .3 1 J 






• The cost of ihc al>ove wh'ids to h.ive Aoiiiewhnc exceeded ,100,000/. 

Very large fortunes have been realised by the above un- 
dertakings; and, riotwitlist:ii ding the successful compe- 
tition of railw.iys, they still hi iiq> in large incomes to the 
proprietors ’rfie facilityof transit, ‘’owover, both for pas- 
sengers and goods, has hv’-n v.^stly increased since the 
t'pcniug of the railways, iiy which Liverpool Is brought 
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within an hour’s distance of Manchester, and both are 
brotight within 4 hours of Birmingham, and 9 hours of the 
metropolis 1 Ti»e act for the Idvcrpool and Manchester 
railway, was obtained in 1K2G; the works were completed 
in 1830, at a cost of HTG.tKHV., or miire than double the 
estimate laid before parliament, and the lino was finally 
opened on the l.'Stli September of that year, a day that will 
be long remembered, from its connection with the melan- 
choly death of Mr. Hu.skisson, one of our most enlightened 
commercial statesmen. 'I'liis railway, wliieli Is 32 m. 
in length, lias inclined planes at Sutton, Uaiuliill, .and 
Liverpool ; tlio last runs through two tunnels, both 
commencing at Edgehill, where are stationary engines 
for drawing the trains up the inclined i>lane. The tun- 
nel, for the conveyance of goods down to Wappiiig, close 
by the King’s Dock, is yds. long, with a rise of 1 

in r)3. and tlu* interior, w Inch is lightt'd with gas, has a 
height of ir. ft. with a broailtli of 22 ft. Another tunnel, 
for jiassengers, comes out in the open space at T.iiue 
Street ; it was opened, in ix,'l<l, ami has a length of 2,250 
yds., with a rise of 1 in hi. a width of 25 ft., and a Indglit 
of 17 feet. This station has a Corinthian fa(;ade of 
330 ft. in length, built at a cost of nearly 7,0fK)/. The 
whole is in very elegant style, and will bear to be com- 
pared with the terminus of the London and Birmingham 
Kailway in the metropolis. 'I’his undertaking has been 
of immense advantage to the trade of Liverpool and 
Manchester, and the j)rofit.s to the shareholders liave 
been such as to allow, for some years b.ack. dividends of 
10 per cent., excla^ivc of the aceumnialion of a surplus 
fund. The traflio on this niilway during the 0 years, 
ending with Is36, as follow s : — 


Y cars. 

Morohandiso. 

Coals. 

Nuinlx-rof 

l‘.t.NScn(;crs. 

1S.11 

b's.v.s 

T.ru. 

11, -'SI 

4».'-.,017 

IS.V* 

1 -.'MM 



1 H.VT 


K1,',0‘) 

.VStl.cri 

1S.H 


V"7 


is.V. 


i 

47.~).H17 

1 S.36 1 

2.V,,M7 

MS.Sm.V 1 

4 '-2, SIS 

Total of f> year's •' 

1,1 IO.»iS7 


V.'.'O.SKi 1 


Tills return, which docs nut include immense (juantirles 
of c.attle, sheep, an<l hogs, conveyed from Liverpool into ' 
the interior of the eoontry, authorises the fcupposition that , 
the present yearly avf-rage ma.y amount to about 5(i0,0tK) ; 
passengers, and 250,fK)0 tens of nuTcIlandise, besid<;s ' 
about 150.000 tons of coals ; and these numbers will no ' 
doubt be very much higher, as so<.n as the <()mplotion of., 
the Manche.ster and Leeds, and the .Shetlh ld and Man- • 
Chester railways shall have established a conneetion of ^ 
thi.s nature between Liverp(K)l, the elothing distrlct 'of i 
Yorkshire, and the important hardware manufacturing I 
town of .Shetlield. 'I'lie (Jraiui Junction railway, running j 
•S. to Birmiiighatn, leaves the line between Iaverp<xd ami I 
Manchester at Newton Bridge- it i.s 07J m. long, and! 
Was constructed at a cost of l.HOO.tXH)/. ; the expenses have ! 
been found to .average 35 per cent, on the g^ros.s returns, j 
and the last dividends were 7/. I0.v. per B'O/. share. A ! 
railway fs opened to Birkenhead and <'hest*T. The I 
Is’orth Dnion railway connects IJvcr[tool northward with ! 
Bolton, Bl.ackhuni, I’n-ston, and Lancaster: nor, it is ! 
pcohable, will many years elafi.se before there Ik? a ; 
railway romnmnication with CHasgow and Edinburgh ' 
through C.irlii»le, thus bringing the great commereial 
port of W. lingland witiiin 10 luuirs’ distance, both of, 
the English and .Scotch metropolis, .and within a much 1 
smaller distance of all the great inanufacturiug towns ^ 
S. of the Tweed. j 

Corporalt' est(iblishn)cnt. Taverpool receivi-d its { 

first charter of incorporation in 12U3, w itl#other.s fronj I 
subsequent inonarehs. ^VilliaT^ 111. granted it a new I 
ciiarter in IfiO), wliicli wa.s confirmed, with a few alter- I 
atifms. by George II. ami III. ; and by the provision.s of ' 
this ciiarter the town was governed down to the pa.ssing ! 
of the Mun. Reform Act in 1H35. 'i’he bor. is now , 
divided into 10 wards, the corporate rittirers eomjiris- j 
ing a mavor, with 15 other aldermen, and 18 eouii- 1 
cillors. ('orp, revenues, in 1830, (exclusive r>f 43,101/., i 
the amount of interest and money borrowed, and I3,02<;/. i 
accruing from the sale of projicrty,) .307,5.37/. The cor- 
poration has the right, under an act passed in 18.35, of 
nominating iktsohs to fill sulxirdinate corporate offices, ! 
and is empowered to make “ law s for regulating the ' 

f )o!ice of the town, the dix ks and the port generally, for i 
ightlug and watching the town, and mr the suppression ! 
of disorderly and immoral practices,” Quarter and | 
petty sessions are held by the recorder, who is appointed 
bv the crown, and n few years ago tfie assi/es for W. 
Derby and .Salford were removed here from Lanciister. 
The police, conducted under a commissioner, is formed, 
like that of the metropolis, into divisions, with siiper- 
IntendantR, ins[x'etor8, sergeants, &c,., and is raid to he 
ptremely efficient in suppressing crime, .and maintain- 
ing order both in the town .and ymrt. This, indeed is 
fully pr<na:d h> two reports (1839-40) of the Watch 


Committee of I.iverpool, to which the reader is referred 
for full information. The force at present comprises 
about GOO men, including inspectors, ike., the expense of 
maintaining which 8omcwh.at exceeds 50,000/. a year, 
laverpool has 3 prisons ; tlie bor. gaol, erected on the 
plan of Howard, and formerly for some years a depot 
for French prisoners, i.s airy, w'cll constructed, and rn-.ist 
efficiently managed ; the Bridewell is also well spoken of 
by the prison inspectors, who, however, give a very un- 
favourable account of the county House of (’orreetion in 
Kirkdale, which, though wadi built and excellently ar- 
ranged for the .accommodation of prisoners, is alleged to 
be most ineflleiently eolidncted. (.See Jnspccturs' Re- 
ports, 1K17-38-39.) 

Tlie provi.sion lor the poor, in so populous a town as 
Liverpool, is, of course, on a large scale. The total poor- 
rates «)f the bor. in Ih 39 aiiiountctl to 41,294/., of whieli, 
3f),5G-l/. were exjicnded sohdy for the relief and mainle- 
nance of the poor. ^'I’he poor-hou.so, which, from its ex- 
tent, niigiit well be called a little town, is one of the 
largest in the kingdom ; and the bnililliig .irr.ing. nu iii . 
admit at the same time of perfect i la«.'ilii .itnm. .n ■ .«i.i. 
ing to the principles of the Poor I.aw Amendment Act, 
while at the s.ame time they allow of considerable indul- 
gence to the sick and aged; most of the common tnides 
are pursued within the building, .and the pauper me- 
chanics instruct the children in diff'erent hranelu's of 
handier, art. In fact, it would be diflicnlt to lind a more 
; complete and more ellieiently conducted workhouse than 
I that of Liverpool. The bor. has enjoyed the privilege 
i of sending 2 meins, to tlie IT. of (h, since the 2.'>th of 
j Edward 1. Down to the jiassing of the Heform Act. the 
' (deefive franchise was vested in the freemen and free bur- 
gesses. 'I'hc lionnd.ary Act enlarged the bor. so as to 
inclnde tl>e out-townships of Kirkdale, Evertnn. W. 
Derby, .and Toxteth Park. Reg. electors, in, 1842-4,3, 
15,059. 

(Condition of tlir VcojAc, — Owing to the 
r.apid ri.se of J.ivcrpool, its population consists, 
in a great de”;rec, of adventurers, not merely 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, but of the 
; world, .attracted to it in the expectation, which, 

' in many in.stancc.«, has not been disappointed, of 
making a fortune. In such a society there is 
neces.sarily less prejudice, and fewer conventional 
and e.stablished observances, than in other and 
difTerently constituted towns. There is here, in 
fact, the greatest toleration for all sorts of in- 
dividuals, and all sorts of opinions. Exclusivc- 
JH'.ss in laverpool is, speaking generally, entirely 
out of the question ; and you meet every where 
with people of all grades, all %ccup.3tions, 
and all countries. It would be idle in such a 
pl.'ice to look for that polish, and careful avoid- 
ance of debateable or irrit.ating topics, that dis- 
tinguish more aristocr.itical societic.s ; hut, on 
the other hand, it is free from the sameness 
and insipidity which characterise the hatter. 
The ostentatious display of wealth made by a 
luckyhit or succes.sful Sj)eculalion, is sometimes, 
no doubt, offensive enough ; but, on the whole, 
society in Juverpool is, from its variety and ea.se, 
.superior to that in most other purely mereantile 
towns. 'I'he higher class of merchants, having 
connections and correspondents in most parts of 
the world, are generally very well informed ; and 
.some of them are honourably distinguished by 
Their t.aste in literature, science, and the fiut? arts. 
All elas.ses are eTiiincntly enterprising (some- 
time.s, perh.aps, to cxce.ss), vigilant, .and indus- 
trious; and po.s.sess, in a high degree, the qua- 
lities that go to form successful merchants am 
traders. 

'J'he situation of the lower or labouring classes 
in Liverpool, is, in many respects, less satisfat- 
tory than could bo wished. Owing to 
mate intercourse it b.as with Ireland, and 
.small oxpensc at which an individual 
brought over from Dublin, vast crowds of i** * 
labourers land at Liverpool, where they consti 
a large proportion of the labouring popV'f. ’ ' 

Many of these persons are often, especial y 
their landing from Ireland, and before^ tlmy^ 
employment, reduced to a state ,. .. 

de.3iitution ; and even after they obtait» enu ; 
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incnt, they are frequently in a very depressed by the fact, that notwitli.standing the povvcrful 
fiiulition. In the departments of skilled labour, I countervailing influence of the circumstances 
such as those of carpenters, smiths, bricklayers, ; now alluded to, the mortality is not sup])oscd to 
.S.c., which are not interfered with by the Irish, exceed 1 in 33 ; in 1837, it was as high as 1 in 28, 


wages are high ; and employment being pretty 
constant, such workmen as are sober and indus- 
triuus are in comfortable circumstances. 

In consequence partly of the unfavourable 
londitiou ot so many of the lower classes, but 
partly, also, of the vast amount of property that 
is lu re always, as it were, in a slate of transition. 


but that was an unusually unhealthy year. Nc 
doubt, with proper sanatory regulations, properly 
enforced, the average mortality might be reduced 
to 1 in 37 or 38, or perhajjs less. 

The northern part of the town, as far S. as 
Whitechapel and Dale Street, is seated on a 
coarse, red, diluvial clay ; the remainder is 


jiassing from the warehouses to the shops, and i the new red sand>tone ; and, having a gentle 
(Voui the warehouses to the conveyances by which ■ declivity, it has every facility for drainage. It 
ii l^l() be carried toils ultimate destination, there ! is also protected by hills IVom the cold, wither- 
itonce a great incentive to indulge in dishonest j ing, N. N. E. winds : the climate, in fact, though 

■ ’ * iv - - 1 ' humid, is more cijuable than in most other ])laces; 

the sea breezes temper the heat of summer, and 
the cold of winter is usually from C to 8- degrees 


iMCtues, and great opportunities for depreda- 
It is estimated in the lirporl ou the Con- 
sidhiiliirp Force ()). 18.), that the cost of those 


lu) live on the public by other than honest ' beknv that under the same latitude on the E. 


in Liverpool, amounts to not less than ! coast of the island. Its situation is, therefore, 
,()(()/. a year! Hut though, no doubt, the j one of the healthiest that can be imagined, and 
mini is very large, we are strongly inclined to | to this must be attributed the lightness of the 
think that this statement is grossly exaggerated; mortality, despite the powerful countervailing 
sdjjposifig each of these thimble-riggers to make, influences noticed above. 


practic 

TOO, 

ainouii 


at an average, 30/. a year, which, ])robably, is bc- 
\<)nd the in.irk, this sum would give au aggre- 
p ate miniher of above 23,000, which must obvi- 
ously be very far above the real miniber. * 

In Liverpool, as in iMancliester and (llasgow, 
a very large proportion of the labouring classes 
are iiusi*ral)ly lodged. It is certain that there 
are in Liver[)Ool no fewer than about 8,0t.0 eel 


Tlic suburbs of Liver])Ool are of great ex- 
tent, and increasing ra|)idly in population and 
importance, laverton and Edgehill are i)retty 
thickly covered with m*at rows of bouses and 
handsome villas; Rootle is becoming a large 
place, and the Spa of W aterioo is rising in 
favour as a suburban residence. At the same 
time the western shores of the Mersey are 


I lls, all of which are ill ventilated, and most of ; l)eeoming densely peopled. liirketihead, to 
tln ni, at the same time, dark, damp, and lilfhy. [ whieh we have already alluded, is rapidly 

It is supposed that from .38,()()0 to 4(),(K)() of the j becoming a place of lirsl-rate im])t)rtanee ; and 

Itiucr classes are lodged in these wretched ; will, no doubt, be at an early period, the centre 

iluMles; and when such is the case, the wonder of a l.arge share of the trade of the Mersey. It 

i'l not tliat fever and epidemics occasionally pre- ’4s singular, indged, that tlie facilities for the 
in Liverpool, but that they are not incom- ! construction «)f docks this locality jtreseuts 


should have been so long luygUaled. t’lose to 
the river’s mouth, a watering plac^, called New 
Brighton, has been formed, the streets of w hich 
are regu ar and handsinne. 'J'he rise of suburbs 
so extensive and beautiful, during the last 20 
or 30 years, furni.Nhes another indication of the 
vast resources of Liverjxx)), derived from it.s 
great and constantly increasing commercial con- 
sc(|nence. { Enfield's Jfislorn of' J-trcrpool; 
FnifU’s' I .anc(t^ihirt\ -tto ed. ; Stnuojicr in Fiver- 
pool ; and vain aide jn'iralc injoriiinlion, ) 

I.IVONIA, (Huss. IdjlianriUn, Oenn. In'vland, or 
T.irjiitnd), a ujarit. pov. of Kiiropvau Itussia, on the 
IJaltic, having N. the gov. of Kevel, E. the lake reipus, 
separating it from (he gov. of I’etcrsbnrg, and the govs of 
.skov and \'iteb8k, S. the latter and t'ourland, and W. 


l'ariil)ly more fre(juent and fatal. I 

Lxclnsive of cellars, there are snpftosed to be * 
ill Liverpool about 2,400 courts, 'Lhese, which 
are of very contracted dimension.s, have a narrow 
eiuranco from |Jje street, and are built all round, 
f'cept at the entrance: the number of liouses in 
‘oiirts varies very much, but at an average they { 
iiiay he taken at about G, though, as some of the | 
finiilies occasionally receive lodgers, the pop. is 
‘dien imieli greater ; but taking it at only 30 per- 
sons to a court ( G families of 5 individuals each ), it 
billows that about 72,0(J0 persons must be lodged 
111 those dark and noisome recesses ! Courts are 
biuiul ill a great variety of places, an<l many 
have recently been constructed iii Toxteth Park. 

All (he tilth of the dill’erent families is collected j the (bdph of Liv<xua. Length, N. to S., .ibont ItiO m. ; 
'!> tile court, whence it is not usually removed, average breadth, 117 m. Area, including the island 
^ ’"iigh often producing au intolerable stench, I in the Haltie, I7,M)n sq. m. Dip. in ls»s, 7KM00 

above * -e 7 .1 1 .u • he coast, aix# the great«'r j)art of the surlaee are flat 

.XX e a year, it so frequently ; and the con- I ; but in the districts of Veuden and Dorpat 

riuons houses being neither sufliciently supplied ; are some liills of considerable elevation : I'ierberg, one 
vvater, nor sufliciently ventilated, nor kept ' of these, being nearly 1,1(K) ft. in height. 'I'here are 
^■l^an, they are but little better, and, in many | several extensive lakes: the principal Virtserf 21 m 
iscs eveh ...... .1 . 1 . n 111 in length by Irom 2 to h m. in breadth, coimmimcatos 

tven worse, than the cellars. Indeed not ' P^^e Ecipns by the Embaeh. besides the last 

named, the ehi.'f rivers are the Dwina, which hxins tho 
S. boundary, the Kvsl, and the Holder- Aa. 'I'he soil, 
though in some parts loamy, is in general sandy, but 
being abundantly watered, it is, by projirr manuring, 
rendered very i.nuluclivc. Ttye and l)arley are the 
principal crops, and more of both is grown than is re- 
quiretf for home consumption. \Vheat and oats are less 
cultivated; buckwheat is raised on .sandy soils: flax, 
hops, and pulse arc also produced ; and tho potato cul- 
ture is on tho increase : fruits are of very indillerent 


P Ihe courts are .seldom or never free from 

<)ther pestilential diseases! {Sec the 
^ iixhlo FeUlvncv of Dr. Duncan before the Coni- 
tl„- Ilcaltt of Tamn. ) 

. ' i»^’h a state (»f things calls for the immediate 


blit ' merely of the local authorities, 

iiic ^ legislature; and the most effective 
ill '>hould be adopted for imjtroving. and, 

siieh ' '■"ases, shutting up, and pulling dowm, ; quality, in some districts, ngricnllure is tolerably well 
11 fcsxlences. j condueted. The forests are an important source of 

^ ‘'^’general healthiness of Livernool is evinced w.-altb, and supply excellent timber ; they abound, not 
* mtssoi ivivcrpooi iSLVinttu , wolves, which are somo- 

that the 7(X1,00<I/. 


The rearing of 


f b-'" ket 

““•Ti&Sl, 


urate 

» lu-y make 

ItnoiMl. lJut 


en-i.ain CIIWH «>• renmli*. it i«. however, to ■ iivo .sioCR, iiuuigii out i i .1 uuv 

‘ nml ahsurtl to claiw thoin wXh tliievca and ! rocolvo adoqUAto attention ; l!u l.i.'i d uf black CHtllc is, 
« d|H- I however, in the course of h n.g improved. Ilor.ses and 
,10., toll..,. U» ,0 U,. „„ 
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LIZARD POINT. 


and in the fresh waters, are Important. Chalk, alabaster, 
and other calcareous materials are abundant. 

Rural industry, and the distillation of spirits are by 
far the most important occupations. The manufltc- 
tures of this goveruinent are, however, more extensive 
than those in its vicinity. 'I'he peasantry spin linen 
yarn, and weave their own clotlis ; and in the towns, 
especially Riga, there are sugar refineries, and tobacco, 
wiMillen cloth, cottoti, linen, glass, and other factories, 
■which employed, in 1837, about .3,S00 hands, and produce 
goods of the amount of 1 1 ,000.(XM) ronbh's a year. ( Pos. 
sari.) The N. part of Idvonia formerly constituted a 
portion of Ksthunia. and the S. a part of Lithuania. The 
pop. consists of Esthonians, Lithuanians, Russians, Cer- 
inans, .and (along a portion of the coast) Lives, the most 
ancient iiihah. of the country, and from whom it has 
derived its name. About 82,000 of the iiihab. re- 
side in the towns, and these, as well as tin; nobles, 
clergy. Xc. are chiefiy of ('lorman tlescent. Until 1821, 
the Esthonians and Lithuanians were in a state* of pre- 
dial slavery ; now, however, tlieyarefree, but witliout the 
right to hold real projierty. The prevailing religion is 
the Lutheran ; there are only .ibout 12.0no io<lividuals of 
the Lreek church, and <»ther professions of faith, luhi- 
cation is tolerably advanced in the towns, aiul tlie uni- 
versity of Dorpat, in this government, is the first in the 
empire. Rut, after all, only 1 in M3 of the inhab. is 
said to be receiving public instruction. Livonia lias a 
governor-general, whose authority extends over the go- 
vernment Pskov, and the other IJaltic provinces ; but 
it has its own provincial ass.onbly, magistracy, &c.. and 
has preserved many peculiar privileges, among which is 
that of exemptioti from the state monopoly of anient i 
fipirits. It was divide ! into it districts by Catherine 11. : 
Riga is the capital and centre of its cominereo ; the other 
chief towns are Dorpat, Pernau, Fellin. and Areiisburg 
in the isl.md (Esel. Livonia was coniiuered by the 
17an«s in the l2th (cutury, and held by the 'iVutonic 
knights from I3h3 to loiil. It afterwards belonged to 
Poland, and next to Sw'cden ; but was definitively an- 
nexed to Russia, by the treaty of Nystailt, in *1721. 
(Sr/ini/zirr's La b'i'i — bbd. ; Puss'art ; Das Kui‘ 

serth ; HussUxnd. ) 

LIXUKI. See rcruALOMc. 

LI/ARD POIN'l’, a b<dd headliuid, on the Rritish 
Channel, being the most southerly proinoiif ory of Eng- 
land, on the .S. coast of (lornwall, 23 in. E.S.E.theLainl’s 
End, lat. of liighest light-house, 57' 41" N., long. .V-' 
H' 5" \V. The Lizard is farn(ni.s in navigation, from 


LLANGADOG-FAWR. 

LLANDEILO-FaWR, a market-town .and par. ol 
S. Wales, CO. Caormarthen, hunds. Caro and Perfedd on 
the Towy, 13 m. E, by N. Caermarthon, and IGOm. w! by 
N. London. Pop. of par. (including 10 hamlets), in ]H31, 
.((.MO: do. of township, L'*J<W. The town, situated in the 
beautiful and interestiisg vale of the Tow'y, is small and 
ill-built, the only public buildings being an old church, 
and 4 places of worship for dissenters. Newdon Park] 
the residence of I.ortl Dynevor, and Colden Grove, 
belonging to Earl Cawdor, are the principal country- 
seats of the neighbourhood, which is very productive, 
and has some rich mini's of coal and iron. A railway 
coniu'Ct.s this eoal-fjeld with the port of lylanelly. 
Quarter .sessions arc held here; and Llandeilo-faw r is 
one of the polling places for the co, Jdarkets well- 
sui>plied .. . 


its being the pidnt whence ships usually take their de- 
parture from the channel, and being, also, the be.st plao 


.•plied with corn, Xe., ou Saturday; fair.s, Eel). 20. 
May S. and 12., .luiio 2L, Aiig. 2.3,, and Nov. 12. ’ 

LL.WDt) VERY, a mun. bor. and market-town of 
S. Wales, par. Llandingad, co. Caertnartlu-n, hund. 
Perfedd, 2:1 m. E.N.E. (3aennarthen, ami 1G2 m, W, by 
N. London. Pop. of bor. in 1831, 17i)G. The town, 
agreeably .situati'd in the upper part of the vale of the 
Towy, at a short di.'it.ince from that river, ha.s oik; 
prineifial avenm*, and 8 other street.s lined with re.spcct- 
ah!e houses. The keep of an old castle, destroyed by 
Cromwell, occupies the summit of an insulateil rock, 
and forms a chief feature of the place. '^Phe ]*ar. elnireh 
stands a little .S. of the towm, and thc're are likewise 4 
plaees of worship for dissenters, with attached .Smid ly 
schools. National ami Lancastrian schools are esta- 
blished, and there are almshouses and other charities for 
the aged i)oor. There is little trade or trallie of ,iny 
kind ill Llamlovery; but it is a mun. bor., governeii, 
since the Muiiieipal Reform Aet, by a mayor and 3 otlier 
aldermen, with 1 2 eoutieillors. The petty sessions for 
the hund. of Perfedil are held here, and Ll.imlovery is 
one of the jiolling places at the elections for the co. 
Markets on \Vedne.>a.iy and .Satnnlay : cattle fairs Weo- 
nesday .after Jan. 17., tin* 2d VVedue.sday after Ea.sti'r, 
Wlut-Tnesday, July 31., and Nov.'iG. 

LLANELLY, a park bur., .sea-port, market town, and 
par. of .S. Wale.s, eo. (’aermartlieii, hund. (,’aernw alien, 
1,3 m. .S.K, Cacrinartheii, loi m. W.N.W, Swaii.sea, anl 
174 tn. W. by N. London. Pop. of pari. bor. in M.'i), 
4,17.3. 'Phe town is irregularly built, on a creek near 
the sea-slioro ; but some of the houses are good, and the 
place, on the w hole, ajipears to he thriving. 'Phe ehurcli 
IS an old irregular .structure, remark.ahle as having two 
towers, one embattled, and the other surmounted by a 
•Steeple : the living is a vit arage. and within the par. are 
i two ehapels-of-easc. Dissenters also of difierent dene 


for H band-fall when homewnard bound. It is surmounted ' ruinations have several plaees of worship. A free .scliool 
by 2 light-houses with Jtxed lights, at a .*'hort ili.s- j. .and two other selnads, cliiedy sufiported by .subscript 


t-mcc from each other, tlie bantern of the one being 
ft. and of the other 221 It. above thi; level of the sea 
Some steep rocks, called the Stags, lie to the S. of the 
Lizard. 

I LAMlMiTRIl, or LliAN-RLDR, a pari, bor., m.ir- 
ket-towu, ami par. of .S. Wale.s, co. (’ardigan, hund. 
M< yd lyii, 2.'> m. K. by .S. ( ’.irdigaii, ;u,d IhO in. \V. by N, 


‘‘H.V i . . . 

furnish iiislnictiou to the children of the poor; and flicn; 
are four charities for the relief of fcick ;itul agtd. 
Idaiielly i.s situated in the midst id' the rich mineral liasia 
of S. \ValeR. pour large collieries ,it Llangcnr.i'ck em- 
ploy upwarils of .500 persons ; and the abumlame of ex- 
cellent eoal, a part of w hich is exported to Eranci*. Spam, 
and the Mediterraiie.an, for the u.se of steam-hoats. lia' 


liOndon. Pop. of pari, bor., which i.s contributory to j caused the ealablishment of the Llanelly and (’.inihriaii 
Cardigan, about L<>b<), that of the entire fiar. being, in j copper-works. 'Phi; ore i.s imported chiefly from Corn- 
1831, Llb7. 'Pill* town, xvliieh stands on a slope about ! wall; and the coppor-eakes and sheathing are sent to 
^ rn. N. of the 'Peify (crossed here by a stone bridge), | Liverpool, and other ports of the kingdom. There are 
appears to have been larger formerly th.ui .at present, ^ also two iron-foundries, but both are air-furnaces, .'iml 


■when a score of tolerably built houses, and about 100 cot- 
tages, comprise the whole of its private dwellings. 'Phe | 
church, which stands on an eminence at the N. end of | 
the town, i.s very ancient, and being shaded with vene- I 
cable yews, has a very picturesque .ippearance ; there are , 
also two chapels for C’alvinistic .Methodists and Pn shvte- ' 
riiins. The chief ornament of the jdace R the (’ollego of j 
St. David’s, a handsome Gotliic .struetur#* erected in 
IH'i.'r. This in.stitution, founded by George I V'. in 1822, at 
the suggestion of the late Dr. Ikirgess, then bishop of .St. 
David’s, and endowed with G livings, is intended to fur- 
nish clerical instruetion for the clergy of the .S. part 
of the principality, and has already done much to raise a 
profc.ssion, which, owing partly to the mi.scouduct and 
partly to the poverty and ignorance of its members, 
nad fallen into merited disrepute. The students re- 
side within the college, the business of which is con- 
ducted by the principal, who gives thrologic.al instruc- 
tion, and is as.sisted by Greek, Hebrewq Welsh, and other 
professors. I'he course of in.structioii lasts during two 
years, and is .nttended, at an average, by about GO ,stu. 
dents, whose necessary expenses do not exceed Sbl. a 
ye.ir. 7'he bishop of the diiicese, who is the visiter, or- 
dains none except graduates of the English univer.sities, 
or certificated students of Llarnpeter College. The town 
is of little trading importance. Markets on Satiird.'iy. 
Pairs, welt .attended, for horses, cattle, .and hogs, .Ian. 11 , 
Wednesday in Whit.sun-week, July 10., first Saturdays 
uj Aug. and .Sept., Oct. 1!),, and first .Saturday' in Nov. 

I he town is incorporate, governed by a portreeve, and 
sessions are held annually by tho co. ma^strate on the 

iccond Wednesday in Oct. 


of no great importance. The town has four docks, twa 
of which are lloating basins, tho largest being 
of accommodating no less than .GO vessels of .GfK) tons 
register. 7'hi.s port had, In 1 h;3G, 72 shij).s, of the aggre- 
gate burden of 3,G.37 tori.s, and the register 
clean'd out averaged, for the five years precediiig My.. 
al,(K)0 tons. The gross customs’ revenue in b8.i'.', 
amounted to 3,G.')0/. , 

'Phe interpst.s of the town h.avc been rci'cntly 
promotird by the construction of a railway, with hratiC 'es 
mto ditl'erent parts of the fine coal-field near Ll.uid'' I 'i 
and it is probable that Llanelly will, at no distant pt -*"' > 
become ime of the principal trading ports of the pi i'i< “ 
pality. 'Phe pari, bor., which is contrilmtory to imn ' 
G.aermarthen, includes the bor. hamlet, with '’‘J'"*' 
ditioius. Registered electors In both hors., ’ 

hh7. Tho bor. is governed by a iiortreeve and h'lfk'cs • 
and had formerly both civil ami criminal jnrisdi< t - 
Markets on Thursday and Saturday ; fairs on Asceiis 
day and Sept. .30. , ,,f 

. LLANCIADOG.FAWR, a market-town .mid 
S. Wales, co. C'acrrnarthen, hund. ^*‘’'‘^‘^'^‘‘1’, in. 
Towy^ here cro.s8cd by a h.andsomc stone i,,.), 

K. by N. Caermarthen, and IP, 7 m. W. by N- 
Fop. of par.. In 1831,2,476. The town ,.rous 

wide street.s, with a few well-hullt houses ami ^ 
cottages, an old church, and 3 dissenting 1 . , ^ ^ 
worship, being tho only public bullding.s. ‘ 
ruinous old castle. Woollen stockhigs, is 

woollen cloths, are made hero ; hut vvhir!’ 

the tale of farm produce at the fairs fairsi 

erable. Markets on Ihur^day, 


arc very considerable. Markets on 
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March 12., July 9., Tlmrs. after Sept. 11., and2cl Thurs. way, which Is cro8.sed hero by an elegant bridge, con- 
aftcr Oct. 10. structed in 1636, from tlie designs of Inigo Jones. Three 

LLANOOLLEN, a town of N. Wales, oo. Denbigh, considerable streets, lined with tolerably built houses, 
Imiid. Chirk, on the Dee, 20 in. S.W. Chester, and 166 m. branch from a sp.acions market-place, in the middle of 
N.W. I.ond()ii. Pop. of oar., in |S31, '1,49H. The town, which is the town-hall, a substantial brick structure, 
beautifully situate in a deep, narrow vale, enclosed by The church, an old and small building, has adjoining 
luftv mountain!', and watered by the Dee, which i.s crossed to it the Cwydir chapel, a square castellated edifice, 
here by a good stone bridge, consists of one principal originally erected as a family mausoleum, by the Wynne 
and a few smalh r strec'ts, lined with old and mean family, and now used as a pl.ace of worship. It has 
houses, inters|!ersed with a few handsotne modern dwell- many monuments ; but its chief celebrity is owing to 
ings, amongst whicli are three large and commodious it.s eontaining tl>e remains of the great Lewellyn, re- 
imis. 'i’he church, in the early English style, h.as .ser- moved thither from the .abbey of Abi'rconway, in 
\ i(.- p(u formed in it both in Engli>h and Welsh: there which they were originally interred. 'I'liere art; also 11 
-,1 ( liapt l-of-ease at a iiamlet within the par., and the chapels for dissenters within the par., and some good 
dbsenters havt* three places of worship. The inhab. Sumlay schools. IJ.anrwst, formerly noted for its harp- 
(Icrivi- their cliief support from suiiiim r visiters, w ho, in niaimfactnre, tlepcntls at present almost entirely on its 
niaUiug the tour of N. Wales, usually make some stay rtdail trade ; for tht* s]»inning and knitting of wool is be- 
hcie. in order to enjoy tlu> line sctmery of this vale, wliieh eoine quite insignificant. It derives considerable advan- 
in soii.e resnecls excels tliat of the vales of I'Kvyd and tages from its position on the Conway, which brings 
1 ( diniog. M.iny fainili('s, also, ri'side here diiritig sum- u]» vessels of <»() tons burden to J’refricw with e<)al, lime, 
iiicr, so that Llangollen maybe considered as a sort of timber, itc. in return for slate and iron. (Iwydir castle, 
u , 1 - I iiig-i'I.ice. J'he lU form A<-t made it a polling- a ratlier large and very elegant modern structure, is si- 
|.i ic.- fill the CO. Markets on .Satunlays. Fairs, March 17., tnated about \ m. from the town. Markrds on 'I’licsdays 
May ai ., and Aug. 21 . and S.iturdays. Fairs on March H., April 25., June 10., 

About 1 m. from Llangollen, situated on a high .and Ang. 10.. Sept. 17.. Oct. 25., and Dec. 11. 
stci'p conical hill, are the ruins of tin* castle of Dinas LL-YN'I'KISSEN’l', a ]>arl. bur., market-town, and 

lU.an, once a fortress of considi'raldc stt • iigtli ; .uitl p.ar. of .S. Wales, co. Glamorgan, hmid. Miskin, 10 m. 

1 in. lie\oiul, nearly in the s.aine direi-n--ii, .ire tie- in. i- N W. Cardiff, and 110 m. W. Jamdon. Pop. of pari, 
jrstic remains of Vale-erucis .Mihey, still in tolerable hor. in IM.31 , 9.5() : ditto of par., 2, VH9. Tlu; town, which 
|ircservation : tlie name of this ahln'y is derived from a stands on a oommanding eminence overlooking tlie vale 
pill.ir or cross, sitmatinl in an ailjoining tir ld, supposed to of (ilamorgan, consists only of three or four narrow and 
be of higli antiejuity. I'onr miles from the town, .and in irregnl.ir street.s, lined with old and ill-built houses, 
aiiotticr direction, is the Cysylltau aijuednct, by which J'he town-hall and m.arket-house wen; erected by the 
the hllcMuere eatial is eonvi yed aero.ss the Dee, a noble Hnt(‘ family, who are lords of the manor, and the prin- 
stiuctureof !!• arches, raised 1 26 ft. abo\ e the river, at a eipal la ulowiuus in the jiar. 'J’he church is a largo 
c i-t of 17,66(7. strui lnre in tlu' Norman style, the living being a vicarage 

LL \ NI DLOI’S, a pari, bor., market-town and par. in the gift of the dean aiul chapter of Gloueester eathe- 
el N. W ales, co. of 5lon(gomery, Iniml. LIanidlo(‘.s. at dial. 'I'here are also two chapels of case in tin* ont- 
tlu* c uilluciice of tlie Clevedoz with the .Severn, 37 m. townships, and several plaei'S of worship for lii.ssenters, 
W S.W. .Sliri'wslmry, and 1 ."iS W. N . W'. London. Pop. with attached Sunday schools. 'I’lie ruins of an old castle 
( ftmui in |s31, 2,562. It is sitn.atod in a valley on the with a high tower stami close to the town ; and, at a short 
r, b.iiik of tlie Sev(‘rn (crossed lu'n; by a handsome di.^tance, are some interesting remains of an old monas- 
Aoiie bi idge of 3 arelies), and is surrounded on all sides tery. Idaiitrissent has very little trade ; but coal, load, 
1". Itiltv hills : tlie htiildings have increased rapidly, and and iron a*'e found in considerable quantities, in the 
M u ral re .pectahle liouses have bi*(*n suhstitntt'd for hamlet of Pentyrch, and sent to Cariliff for export.afion. 
eliii'is coiiipijM'd of wood and pla.*iter, whieli formerly 'J’he chart<*r f»f the bor. was granted by Edward 111., 
;-':uc the place a mean appearance. A new town-ball and the government is vested in a portreeve, constable, 
Maiiils nearly in tiie ci'iitre of the town. 'I'he ehurcli, and 12 aldermen, whosi; jirivileges were left initonehi*(l 
IhhU in l .' iL' on the site* of an older structure, and very by the Municipal Reform Act. Llantrissent is a pari. 
I' u iitly n paired, is chiefly remarkable for a Ceiling of bor., contriluitory willi Cowbridge to Fardiff, whieli 
I'cllc iii-Iy carved oak, and for a square towi'f of great sends 1 mem. to'tlie 11. of C. Registered electors in 
;i :'.ii|iiify. Tlii're are aLo place.s of wor.ihip for Indc- lH.t9-40, 765, of whom I S3 Ix'longcd to Llantrissent. Mar- 
i' nib uts, Wesley uis. C’alvhiislie Methodists, Raptists, kets on Fr.day : fairs, Feb. L'i., May 12., Aug. 12., anti 
<".nil tlie SiK'iety of Friends. Instruction is furni.'-bed in Oct. 29. 

<i 'y-M'hools to about 70 children ; but education is little LLERENA, a town of Spain, prov. Estr unadnra, 
'■'bii'il, and the mass of tlie popul.ition tire described, .59 in. N. .Sevilh*, and 200 m. S W. Madrid. Pop., ac- 
" I’ Imiin too .strongly, as being “cradled in igiioianee, cording to Minano, 6,495. It stands on a jilaln ,it tlie 
:•'> 1 iimred to vice bo’lh by habit and exanijile." foot of tlu* Sierra San Bernardo, which separates Estre- 

1'1'uiiiel and other woollens arc the principal articles madnra from .Sevilh; ; and h.as 2 par. churches, 4 eon- 
:ii iniilactiiii'd in Llaniillocs. and the pre.seiit improved vents, iind an hos|)itaI. The inhab. are cbieily engaged 
oiiiilitinn ,)f tlu* town is wliolly Jittrilmtableto its trade in in grazing sboeii and cattle on the rich nastures of the 
tni'M' articles. 'I'lie spinning of wool is (‘ondneted in six vicinity, and in collecting oak-bark, galls, and timber 
imlU, ejuployitig 1H() hand.s ; but the cloth is wholly from the n<*ighhouring fon'sts. 

’•'jule i)y hand-looms. 'I'lie qu.antity of flannel annu- LO(.s r.) (;\n. lii lotu ra), a town of France, dep. La 
'* 'y I'lanulactured averages 4,360 jiieces : there were Munehe, of which it is the cap., on the Virc. and ou 
; looms at work in 1839. which employed .520 men, the high road between Paris and (Uierboui g, 156 m. W. 
Id) women, and 106 children. The wages of the best by N. the former. Pop. (1836) cj*. ('o///., 8,820. It is ill 
^'•auis are 1().«. a week; but tb.e average is about 7.v. l.iid out; streets steep and irregular; they mostly load 
’ piimer.s earn about P2.V. 'i’he weavers are stated to be from a .square in the highest and central part of the town, 
dniiikd), improvident, dishonest, and Insubordinate: wliich has si'veral of the principal public buildings: 

111 flier, between poverty on the one* h.and, .•uul want of among tlu'se tlif few that deserve notice are. the church 
•'' tie.'itioi, (^ 1 ,,. other, the condition of Llaiiidloe.s pre- of Nbtie-Dame, witli two lofty spires ; that of St. t’roix, 

S' 'iits a jiicture dark«*r, by many shades, than any (own built in 805, and ('onsidered the best specimen of Saxon 
”//! in tlie jiriin ip.'ility, except Merthv r-Tydvil.” architi'cture in Fraiiee ; the prerectun*, a handsome new 
_ ' d / /I'.'yi.) Within tlie p.ar. is Uie lofty inoun- edifice ; the town-hall, judicial court, prison, hospital, 

ii * *''"'iiiPi..ii^ or, more properly, Pumluvimon, “ the theatre, and a bridge of six arches over the Virc. 'Fhe 
- ' which are the sources of the So- environs are pieturesque and agreeable. St. Lo is the 

lb . * Rheldiol ; and at the foot of the range se.at of tribun.als of original jurisdiction and coiumcrce, a 

quarries and lead mines, the produce of ehamher of manufactures, and a communal college. It 
‘ V‘’"^'‘ii»des to the support of the jilace. has a public library with 2,5(}0 vols., a philharmonic 

run . •'*'^' ’* ** ‘‘ cornorate town, having a mayor, co- society, societies of agriculture and commerce, manufac- 

w.r* (dher oflieerg, elected at a eourt-leet : it (ures of line woollen cloths, druggets, canvass, serges, 

in tl*^. ^*'M’<’''huit to bo includi'd calicoes, l.ice, cutlery, &c., ami considerable trade in 

of the Municipal Rel'oriu Act. The thread, iron, salt butter, cider, honey, cattle, cVc. It de- 
it a purl, bor., contributory to Mont- rives its present name from a bishop of lavutanccs in the 
ell ( tnr I’l r'" * ^**'1^^** 1 mem. to the 11. of C,, ami tlie 6th century. ( Ifwgo, art. A/ouc/n*.) 
al)l(. ,.vf besides the town, a consider- L(>.\NGO, a kingdom of W. Africa, on the Atlantic 

kisti>i(. 1 .V*" ^url'aee on both sides the Severn. Re- Ocean, hounded N. by Mavomha, and S. by Congo, from 
fuiiPi HI r 97. Mai ki'ts on Saturd.ay ; which it is separated by tlie Zaire, riio coast is high 

f)ctfih(.r *1 ’ June 21., July 17., September 13., and abrupt, hut the hills are covered with earth and 

1 1 AN'i/vve*^' luxuri.uit vegetation. 'I’hc soil is generally a stllF loam, 

f’.vii, ® town of N. Wal(M, partly in co. and very productive ; hut near I*' l oast is an extremely 

^ 9 :r 1 1 ve "/i oo, Denbigh, on the ('on- fine sand, that is carried about by the lightest hreose. 

of pa/ 'j' ,• ,**o«ter, and 183 m. N.\V. London. Top. The lakes ami rivers, of v\hi< h there is a considerable 
founded t I town, in a spacious vale, number, abound with fish, and in the forests are found 

ou the P i hills, stands chiefly tiger-cats, ounces, hyenas, monke ys, antelopes, hares, 

out partly also on the W. bank of the Con- and other game, 'i'hc climate is excessively hot: it 
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•ometimes rains, but the dews are sufficient fur vege- 
tation. Almost the only grains are manioc, maize, and 
a species of pulse called 7w,s'«Mg<vi. rudely cultivated by 
women, w'ho merely stir the ground to tiio depth of an 
inch, and cover »ip the grain, to i>rcveut its being de- 
voured by birds ; and even tins slender culture is con- 
fined to small patches round the villages. The rest 
of the country is cov<Med with luvuriant herbage, rising 
to the height of K feet, allowed by the people to grow, 
ripen, and wither, without being upplio«i to any use. 
.Sometimes, however, they s(d lire to it, produeing a wide 
extended ronllagration over the whole conjitry, the eo.-ist 
appearing from tlie sea to be on fire. 'I'he finest fruits 
grow wild, and the sugar-cane attains an extraordinary 
size. Tiie tr<>e called the ina]*on ii .li-tlngui-hed, like 
the baobab, by the oiormous •Iiudoi >>l u* trunk, i 

Palm trees are very plentiful, particularly that species 
from which the natives ('xtracl their favouriti* litpior. ) 
I'lie potatoand yam are also abim<l.int. The tdiinese hog 
is the only animal reared for domestic use, the natives 
having altogether neglected the breeding of sheep, cattle, 
and horses, formerly introduced by fh(i Portuguese, ainl 
still abundant at their settlement of St. I’aut de I.oanda. 
The inhabs. usually r**side in villages or closters of straw 
hots in the midst ot palm groves. Tiv y seem to In' in the 
lowest state of dc'gradation. In'ing incorrigibly indolent, 
debauched, liltliy, eowarilly, and sui»erstitious in tiie 
extreme. The country is du ided among scvc'ral chiefs, 
who, though often at war with each other, acknowledg'^ 
the supreme authority of the king of l.oango, the cap. 
The bitter i.s elective and .ibsolLile ; but the jinbeial 
power is vested in the r zAw/v or assemblii's of the 
different villages. Ijoango, callcil Ihnai by the natives, 
about 2 m. from the coast, in bU.. t di/ S., b»ng. l'.i gu' 
K., has been .said to have a p()p. of b'), <)<»<> persons. It 
is nothing more than a collection of huts. 'I'his and 
the ports of Kahi nda and .^bljumba, abo, in l.oango, 
W'cre formerly among the principal sbive marts on tin' 


the use of the royal fortress. These persons,' who are 
called the “ king's kindly tenants,” had no written title 
to the lands ; ami at present, in case of a sale, a simple 
deed of conveyance is sufficient ; and the succession is 
taken up without any feudal service. Owing to a mis- 
iindi-rstanding between these tenants and the keejter of 
I l.oehmaben Palace, Charles II., in KifM, guaranteed to 
' them the iK'rpetnity of their leases, and relieved them 
j from every burthm, except the rents and services paid 
: by their ancestors in 1G02, which are nominal nserelv. 
i Tin* tenants are a poor but contented class, having litt’h; 

, inti'reour.se with the rest of tin; connmiMity. .Johnstcaie, 

I of Annandah;, is the liereditary keeper of tlie roj.il 
i |)alaee, and, a.s such, receives the nominal rents in 
•piestion. Many of the inhab. of the bor., like the 
‘‘ king’s kiiully tenant.s,” are owners of .small p,it<'hes of 
land, there l)eing within the bor. no fewer than 1 11 
.small proprietors ! I.ochinaben unites with Annan, 
Saiiquh.ar, Dumfries, and Kirkeudhright, in sending ,i 
member to the fl. of C. ){egLster»'<l ladeis in iwlO-li, 
,41. {X<'W Staf. Acc. of Scatla/ul, ^ Dunfrirs, p. 37d .- 
; 'Mil. ; Chaliiii'rs's Cah'doniu, § Duufyics-ahirc ; 

1 1* id tire of Seat fond. ) 

I LO( Ml \V I N XO( ; H, a manufaeturing towm of .Scot- 
; land, CO. Ib nfrew, on the (\ilder, a stri'am whicli tcr- 
' ininates in Castle Semple Loeh, b'l.^ m. S.W. fiiasgow, 
and X. .'V\r. Pop., in 1 S.d I . g.Gdo. 'I’he town, wiiich 
! is sheltered in every direction, except tin- S.I-:., ei(tu.|- 
f)y rising grounds, or thick plantations, li.is a main street, 
(t m. long), with sever.d stri'i'ts crossing it at right, 
angles. 'I'here are, in the town, tlu; oarish church, a 
chapel belonging to tlu* Associatt; Synod, several public 
libraries, and various friendly societies. Maimhu turt s 
were early intr<nliiced into Lochwiniiocli ; but those of 
linen and silk have disupjieared. Thread-making u .u 
intro(lne('d in 1723 ; at one time there were about ‘jo 
thrc.ubmilb-. in tlu* place ; hut tin* business bs nowneail 
iliscontiimed. Cotton is tlu* sbiph* inanufactui e. 'I’hrcc 


cojist of Guinea; and nutw ithslauding tlu* efforts that 
have been made for the supnres.sion of the tratlie, we 
doubt whether it be inaterially diminislual. (Cor fur- 
ther and aTnplo information as 'to this country, s(*e f 'o//- 
afte d la Cote Occidentate de i'A/rique, by Degrandpre, 
nassim ; and Prevost, Iliatoirc in ni'rale den I'ot/u.'es, vob 
IV. r>7h-Glu.) 

Lt.X'lIK.S, .a town of Fr.incc?, dep. Indre-et-lyoir«‘, 
(Mp. arronu, on a hill be ide the Indre, 2.'ii m. .S. P. 
Tours. Pop, (183ti), er. ro/o., '.ift'io. It is irregularly 
laid out, and its str<?el8 are narrow ; t>ut it i.s clean, and 


cotton-mills employ about fJnO persons; ami there an* 
above 2lH weavers emplovi'd by the manufactun’iN if 
Glasgow and Paisley. 'Phere js a small power-leuiii 
factory, a small mill for c.'irding and spinning wool, and 
one of tlu* bc.st corn iniils in Scotland, 'I'he line ef 
the (ikisgow and Ayr railroad, opened in IHIO, pas.sc.s 
<lo.s(* to Locliwinnoch. {Ibid.; and i'acton/ Repods, 
iM.l'j. p, 307.) 

j LOCK PH 11 IK, a market town of Scotland, co. Duin- 
' fries, in the centre of a rich and fertile country, on 
; the ro.'id betw<><*n (.’’arlisle and (ila.sgow*, .'j? m. N.^\ . 


has many goi^ houses. Its c.isth*, (»n a pl.iteau, at the 
summit of the hill on w hich the town is situated, has 
gained considerable notoriety in Preiich iiistory. It 
appe.ars to Inive l>een huilt in the last ac'cs of the West- 
ern Pmpire, and is one of the most remarkabh* remains 
of that period now existing in France. Charles VII. 
defended it successfully ag.iinst the Knglish ; Louis XI. 
made it a state prison ; and here. Cardinal ilalue, of in- 
famous memory was confined in an iron cage for 11 
years. It is now mostly destroyed, what remains being 
tg'cupi'’d by the .sub-prefecture, pri.'.on, Xe. 'Phe pa- 
lace of Charle.s VII., now tin* municipality, is a large 
oblong building on the bank of the In Ire ; it was l«»ng 
the residence of .\gnes Sard, whose remains are depo- 
sited in a chapel in a tow er of tier eri'ction. 'I’he church 
of Loches, originally f''uiided cirea anno 4;')0, is a sin- 
gular piece ill .ircliili I run-, with four steeples, two of 
which are about H’/i ft. high. l,oche.s eoiiiinuuicat<*s 
with the little town of Beaulieu by .several bridge.s over 
the Indre, It is the seat of a tribunal of primary juris- 
diction, and a communal college ; and lias manuf.ictiir<*s 
of linens and coirse woollen iloth.s, pajifr, le.ilher, Ac. 
(Jingo, art. Jndre-et-l.oirr .) 

LOCll.M.ABPX, a royal and pari. bor. .and market 
town of .Scotland, co. Dumfries, in a level emontry. sur- 
rounded by several lochs, or lakes, 10 in. N.P. Dum- 
fries, and 32 m. N.W . Carlisle. Pop. 1.012. 'I’he toe n 
consist.s of one extremely w ide street, more or les.s over- 
grown with grass. 'I’he public buildings an* a town- 
house, parish church, and a dissenting chajiel. It has 
no manufactures. 'I'he .schools are good ; and tliere is 
a subscription library ; but it Is altogether about the 
poorest royal bor. in Scotland, LochmalHm owes it.s 
origin to the protection afforded hy a ea.stle of the same 
name, built in the 1 2th century, by the Bruces, lords of 
Annandale, from whence King Kobert Bruiu* was de- 
scended. The site of this fortress, surrounded by a 
deep fosse and moat, is still called the (histle-hill. 
llotiert Bruce built another strong castle on a fieninsula 1 
on the .S.P. side of tlie Castle L(M'1 i. which, with its out- j 
works, covered nearly IG acre.s. The walls, in the firw 
places where they are still entire, are 12 ft. thick. It was 
preserved as a Iwirder fortress till the urilon of the crowns j 
since which It fia.s gradually gone to decay. Bruce par- 
celled out the b.ironjr of Lochmaben, called the ” Four 
7’o»'n»,” as it contains 4 villages, among his retainers, 
In small patches, on the condition that the occupants 
should furnish a certain amount of provUions for 


! the former, and (10 m. S.P. the latter. Pop., in l>('il, 
i 1,111. It is ne.-it and regularly built; it.s only pulilic 
buildings are the parish church, and a chapel belonging 
" to (he A^^ociatc .Synod. Lockerbie has long been dis- 
tinguished for its exci'llent schools. There are t«o 
public libraries and a reading room. I'here are 2 fairs 
and 10 market.s annually. 'I’he fairs are exclu.sivcly, cr 
at lea.st principally, for lambs and wool. When tiic 
border feuds luui so far ceased (after the union of tlu* 
crowns) as to allow a slight iiitereour.se between tiu* 
Piiglisli and Scotch, the sho(*p farmers of the S. "1 
Scotland assembled here to meet the Knglish dealeis. 
This was tlie origin of thi'se fairs, wliiidi have been Imig 
very important. 'Fhe I.ammas fair (2d Monday in 
is the largest lamb fair in Scotland. Tbe 10 inaikct^ 
hav(* e.aeh a soinewliat diU’erent object ; one of tin lu 
being for hiring servants, another for black cattle ami 
hor->e.s ; while those in winter are principally for pots, 

I whii h is largely produced in the vicinity, i’here aietwo 
i branch haiik.s in the town. (Xew St. Acc. if Scot. § Dm/i- 
frie.s, I). 4.71.) 

i.oDl/VP, a town of Fr.anre, den. Ilcrault, caje ar- 
rond., on the Prgne, at the foot of tne Cevenne.s, 27 m- 
W.X.W. Montpi'llier. Pop., in 1H3G, ca*. cont., 

It is ill built ; is surrounded by ohi fortifications ; and 
has an old cathedral, formerly a bbshop’s see. In Le- 
ddve and its neighbourhood, from 7,000 to H,(KM) 
people are employed in tlu; manulaeturc of woollen ch't i 
for the* army, and nearly all the inhab. of (he town 
In Some manner connected with this business, 

3-4th8 of the p<jn. belonging to weavers’ families. Ah"" 
r»o,(K)() picee.s of broail cloth are made annually. ^ 
government d«;mand for this cloth being pretty con''t.».' < 
the people engaged in iU manufacture have also 
constant I’lnployinent, and their condition is 
better than that of most of those in the ordinary '‘‘'m 
inonts of industry. Wages are higli ; the men gy 
from 1 fr. T-') c. to 3 fr. a day ; wommi from 75 
and elrildren from .50 to HO c. 'I'he workpeople nr 
to be active, imhislrlons, and particularly sober ; n' 
proportion of illegitimate to the total births In .ici;. 
said not to Im* more than one in 30, while ui t i 
generally it is 1 in 10. This singular statement, i 
racy of whitrh seems at first sight very ‘ rs 

partly at least accounted for by the fact that tn ‘ 
usually marry early, that there Is fic- 

towii, that some of the females He In at 
ziurcs, and elsewhere, and tliat there i» 
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asylum In the whole arrond. {Hugo, art. HerauU ; Vil- 
Icrmi i Tableau Physique^ ^c. aes Ouvriers, i, 319 — 
332.) 

LODI, a city of I.ornhardy, cap. deleg. Lodi and 
(’rema, on the Adda, hero crossed by a wooden bridge, 
and on the road from Milan to Tiacenza, 18 m. S.E. 
Milan. Lat. 4 .'iO in* 31" N., long. 9^ 20' .*>2" K. 
I’op. (18.38), 1.'S,9G2, It is situ.ited on slightly rising 
ground, and is surrounded by old walls, and entered by 
four gates. It is generally well built, and has broad and 
regular streets, an old citadel, now dismantled, and con- 
verted into barracks by the Emperor Joseph II., mi- 
nierous churches, a largo hospital, a theatre, several 
h.and.soino palaces, anrf a large market-place surrounded 
with arcades. The church (fella lueoronafa is said to 
have been designed by llrfunanb' ; it has a (i ie rotumia, 
and is ornamented with frescoes and ])aintings by La- 
listo, a i)ui)il of I'itian. In the catlu'dral is the “ Murder 
of the Innocents,”!)}' the same artist. Lodi is a bishop’s 
ficc ; and the seat of the governt)r, .-issembly, and supe- 
rior judicial courts for the deh'gates ; it has a roy.il and 
ecclesiastical gymnasium, a public library, a normal 
.s<-hool, founded by Jose])h II., orphan .and tVnmdling 
asylums, a workhous(‘, a mont de pietf^, a large porcelain 
factory, and in-anufactures of linen fabrics, &c. It is tin* 
centre of the tr,■u^(^ in Parmi'san cheese. {See Italy 
( Ai'sruiAN) in this vol., p.ni.) 

Lodi is famous in modern history for the victory 
achieved here on the lOth of May, 179<>, by Napoleon, in 
his first Italian campaign. 'I'he cannon of tin? .\us- 
ti i.ins .swept the bridge behind which they were drawn 
up ; but it was, notwithstanding, forci-d by the French 
at the ))oint of the bayonet, and th(‘ .Austrian army to- 
tally delV'ated. On this occasion, the intr<'pidity and 
gallantry of Napoleon shorn- as consplcuou.-'ly .-cs his 
skill as a t.Tctician. {Ocsterr., Kill. Encyel. ; Jlerghaus ; 
O'lider's Italy, <^c. ) 

I.OEP’ODViN LSI.E.S, a group of islands on the coast 
of Norway, between lat. b?*'' -lO' and 09'-' .3(/ N.,and haig. 
II'-' 4(/ and Iff^ 20' h'. There are live larger and several 
smaller islands, having in all from 3,100 to 4,000 iidiab. 
'i’he principal are (taking a .S.W. direction) Andiien, 
Langiieii, and llindden, wliich is the largest of the whole 
group, and, with six other.s, forms, on the side of tin- 
Norwegian enntint-nt, the great gulph of West I’ionl. 
Tlie coasts of tln-.se islands ari? <-xiremeIy irregular, 
aiul they rise into lofty and ruggetl mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow, and in some place.s with gl^-ii-r.s. 
There are no trees, but only a few .stunt(‘d .shrubs, grass, 
and cryi)togamous plants ; nor are these i.sland.s of any 
importance, except on account of the fisheries, whiehare 
very extensive and valuable. ” In the beginning of 
I'cbruary the eod-lish set in from the ocean, .and occupy 
tin- hanks in West Fiord. Th(?se hank.s are from 3 to 10 m. 
out in the Fiord, at a dt-pth of from GO to HO fathoms ; 
and the fish crowd so mneh together while d<-positing 
their spawn, that it is .said a deej) sea lead is often inti-r- 
rupted in its descent to the bottom through these Ji.sh- 
lid/s. The lisln-rmen assemble in tlin month of J.anuary 
at the different stations, and the fish are caught by nets 
and l(jtig lines, set at night and taken up in the morning. 
An outfit, or comuany, consists of 2 boats, each having 
f> iiii 11 , and proviiled with fi or H nets ; and every 20 or 30 
of these companies have a large ti-iuli-r (o bring out their 
I'lovisions, nets and lines, and to taker the jiroduce to 
market. 'The fish arc cured .ts round or stock fish till 
Ainil, after which they are split, salted, and carried to 
Lroiitheim, or other jilaeos, to be dried on the rocks, 
like til,. Scotch-dried cod. The stock-fish are merely 
pmh'd aiid hung up, two together, across polos, and are 
dried, without salt, in the wind. In a ineelium ye-ar 
<1^27) there were 2,91(i boats fishing in Kl diffe-rent 
stations, accompanied by 124 tenders, the number of men 

all being 1.3. 324. The produce amounted to 1G,4,'>G.G20 
^'-1'. whieh, when dried, would weigh 8,H()<.) tons ; tln-re | 
also, ‘2l,r,3() Imrri-ls of cod-oil, and barrels of 
Cdd-ro,. This Important winter-fishery ends in the 
»|iddl(‘ of April. 'The herring fishery on these shores i.s 
m much less consequence.” {Laing's Kurway, p. 399 — 

‘‘the iron fort”), a strong hill 
mt o| llindostan, prov. Auriingabad, in the Untish ter- 
a / 7' * ^ Poonah. From the perpendicular 

might of the rock on wliicli it is built, tliis fortress could 
l.moperly defended, be taken l)y storm. It is sup- 
IMii'd vvbb water by numerous tanks ami siirings, and has 

tensive excavated magazines. It came into U)e posses- 
the liritish in 1818. ^ 

(an. Juliobrtga), a town of Spain, in 
l'i!r prov. Soria, on a sjjacious plain on the 

TY^ liere crossed by a handsome bridge, W 

atai lAft lo. N.K. Madrid. Pop., 
sevi! b) Mifiano, 8,210. It comprises, besides 
Ki Up*' streets, two fine squares, with a colle- 

nimb churches, 8 convents, and 3 hos- 

sad.iiV , tanneries, distilleries, and fabrics of 

hats, imd candles. 
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LOHETA,asea-porttown of Arabia, the most northerly 
In the territ. of Yemen, on the lied Sea, 173 m. N. N.W. 
Mocha, lat, 1.3^ 41' 2()", long. 42'-’ 4G' 14". It stands 
on low ground, sometimes Inundated by the sea. Its 
port is so shallow that vessels of even small burden are 
obliged to anchor at a considerable distance off shore. 
The environs an* arid and sterile, and the town is ill 
supplied with wat<*r. It is not walled, but is defended 
by several towers at equal distauees round it, though 
only one of these is defeneible by cannon. A few house.s 
are of stone; hut the greater part are mere mudliuts, 
thateheit with grass, with a straw mat for the door, and 
rar<-Iy any window s. The chief edifices are, a mosque, 
with the tomb of the Mohammedan saint who founded 
the town ; the governor’s reskleiu e ; the custom-house, 
and some eoflro warelioiisos. The eofft'e sliippi-d at 
T.olieia is inferior to tliatof Mocha : but it notw ithstand- 
ing carries on a considerable trade in it with Cairo, 
through Djiilda. Lime is prepared in the neighbour- 
hood liy the eah'luatioii of coral ; and near the town is a 
.saltmine. (Ntcbu/ir, foya^^c dc L' Arabic, i. 213.; Geog. 
Journal, &;c.) 

TyOlIl-L'i’-CHF.H, a dep. of I-'riTnce, reg. centre, be- 
tw<*<‘ii lat. 47 ' 13' and 48 - 10' N.. and long. 0" 30' and 
'ly 13' K., having N. l-’nre-ef-Loire, F. Loiret and (Jier, 
.S. Iiidre and Iiuire-et-Loire. and W. the latter, and 
.S.irthe. I.ength, N.W. to S.l-'., 80 in.; hre.uUli varying 
from 20 to 43 ni. Area, G‘23,971 hectares. Pop.(l83(i), 
211,043. Surtace nio.stly plain, w ith a g(*neral inclination 
toward the W. Tim Loire intersects the di-p. nearly in 
its centn- in a (lireetion from F. to W. ; the other chief 
rivers are, in the N. tlio Loir, a tributary of the S;irthc; 
and in the S. the Cher, Hoimeheiire, and Cosson, 
aflhieiits of the Loire. In the S. of the dep. are iiiime- 
roiis pools and marshes, which in tlic arroiid. of Ito- 
nior.iiitin cover m-arly 3,100 hectares. In 18.34, it was 
estiniateil that 3G9.G27 hectares of tin? surface were 
arabh*, 31 occupied with pasliiies, 2<i..39l with vine- 
yards, 70,210 with woods, and 80,090 with heaths, wastes, 
lYc. More corn is grown (liaii is required for home eon- 
siunj)tion ; iu 1833, 1 398 lu-etolitres were liar\ested, 
eliietly oats ;uid wlieat. I’lie annual produce of w ino is 
estimated at aiiove 900,000 hectolitres, some of which is of 
a pretty toleralile quality : the wines are principally maile 
into brandy and tiuegar ; hut a peculiar variety, of a very 
(lei'P dark hue, i.s exteusivi-ly tanployed to deepen the 
colour of otht;r red w ines, aiid to give a reddish tint to 
W'hite wines. {Jallicyi. Topoi^raphic, IJeans and 

peas, fruit, heni|>, liquorice, and beet-root, are raised in 
considerable quantities. In IHJO, about 277, (M)0 sheep 
were kept iu the di-j)., the annual produce of their wool 
being estimated at 7!’3.O0() kiiogr. A good many poultry 
and bees also are ri-an-tl. 'j'he rural pop. is, however, in 
a very depressed condition ; the labouring class occupy 
miserable huts, and in one village the habitations are 
said to he mere eaves dug in tlu* rock. In 183.3, of 
9.'>,031 propiTtii-s suhjt-et to (he contribution fondtre, 
49,780 were assessed at less than 3 fr., and 1 1,384 at from 
.3 to 10 fr. Iron, turf, and alal)a.ster arc met with, but tho 
most valuable mineral product is tlint: the most exten- 
sive beds of whieh in France are in the S. part of this 
dep., which has furnished the greater part of the gun 
Hints used iu France. A good workman produces iu a 
day 400 Hints of the first, and (iOO of the soeoud iiualily ; 
and it is accordingly estimatiHi that UK) workmen, as- 
sisted by tlieir families, will ]>rob;ibly send to market 
in a year 30,(MK),()()0 Hints of .dl dc.M'riptioiis. Tlie em- 
ployment is very injurious to the Imalth, and it is al- 
leged that most workmen die of chest diseases before 
they attain to 30 years of age. The dep. has several 
iron forge^ tile and glass factories, jiotteries, Ne., 
with manufactures, though on a small scale, of serge, 
woollen cloth, and other woollen fabrics, cotton and 
hempen <-loths, paper, leather, chemical products, Ac. 
It is divided into 3 arrond.s. ; chief towns, llluis the cap., 
Komorautin, and Vendbme. It sends 3 meins, to tlie 
Lh. of Dep. Number of electors in 1838-9, 1,370. 'Total 
public revenue in 1831, 3,908,130 fr. {IJu^o, Mt. I.oir- 
cl-Chcr ; OJficial Tables, iS t-.) 

LOIKF (an. Ligcr), tlie principal river of France, 
through the central part of which it flows in a W. direc- 
tion to its t'uiboucbttrr in tho Atlantic. Its basin, which 
comprises nearly l-4th part of tho kingdom, has tho 
basin of the Seine on the N l*'., that of the Garonne on 
the S.W., and that of the It hone on the F. It rises in 
Mount Gerbier do Jones, on the W. declivity of the 
Cevennos, in the dep. AnliNhe, about lat. 44^38*N., 
long. 4‘'30' F., at an eh-vation of 4,393 ft. above the 
sea. {Briigniere.) Its general direction is N.N.W. to 
mar Orleans, after which it How s mostly W.S.W. to its 
mouth near Paiinbanif, in about lat. 47^ 1’/ N., and 
long. 2° 13' W. Its entirt ^ o ir . v Is estvnmted at G70 m., 
of which .312 are navigable. lli G>re losing itself in tho 
ocean, it spread.s out Into a cviiisiderable a;stuary; be- 
low Nantes it is between 2 and 3 m. in width ; but its 
navigation in the lower part of its course is ren- 
dered dll&cult by tttulluws, and numerous islands. Ships 
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of 900 tons, though built at Nantes, are loaded at T’aim- 
bcDuf or St. Nazaire; and all ships of tonsiderable 
budren unload nearly 30 m. below Nantes, their cargoes 
being conveyed to that city l)y lighters. During the 
Urst 40 m. of its course, ti»e Loire has an average de- 
scent of more than 50 ft. a mile ; its rate of descent 
afterwards averages 4 ft. a mile. Its current rs every 
where rapid; and its innndation.s are frenuently pro- 
ductive of much damage ; to prevent widen, extensive 
emhankmeuts have been erected along its banks below 
Orleans. 

Tije tide rises to about .'"i m. below Nantes. Its chief 
tributaries are the Maine. Endre, and Brive from the 
N.; and the AUier, Loiret, Cher. Indiu*. Vienne, and 
Sevre-Nantaise frenn the S. It i.s connected with the 
Seine, by means of the Orleans, Briare, and Nivernais 
canals; with the Khoiie by the Canal du Centre; and 
with Brest Harbour and the linglish Channel by the 
Nantes and Brest canal. To obviate the impediments to 
navigation from .sandbanks, \-c., above Orleans, a lateral 
canal, commenced in 1SJ2, has been constructed along 
the river ; it begins opposite the mouth of the Bri.are | 
canal, in the dep- of Loiret, and runs along its S.W. | 
bank till it terminates opposite the C?anal du C^mtre, in 
the dep. of .\llier. The entire length of this canal is 123 m. 
The sccMiery along the Loire, though in parts very line, 
is generally surpassed by th.at of the Rhone. Some very 
important 'citie.s stand on its banks, among which, reck- 
oni.'ig from its .source, may be specified, Hoanne, Nevers, 
Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, Anceuis, and Nantes. 
Jjict. Gt'ug., .‘jv. ) 

LOIKK-HAUTF, an inland dep. of France, between 
lat. 44*^ 4.i' and 45^ N., and long, .^-'and 4^ 30' K., 

having N. Euy-ile-DOme and I.oire, .S.K. AnlOehi-, and 
S.W. I.o/dre and (\antal. Area, lOS.aOO hectares. I*up. 
29.').3k4. It is generally mountainous, with a slope to tin* N. 
The Cevennes mountains run.vlong its S.W. border, and 
a range, pa>sing off laterally irom tliem, intersects tlie 
dep. abovit its centre, and afterwards bounds the dep. of 
lA»iro oil the W. But most of its mountains belong to 
the volcanic system of France. The Loire and .Allierare 
the principal rivcr.s, and receive numerous small streams 
within the dep. : there are inanv small lakes and pools 
around Le Buy, and elsewhere. 'I’he bottoms of the valh-ys 
are fertile, but not the other parts of the dep. ; by far 
the greater portion of the snrlacc being stony or sandy. In I 
1834, it was estimated that there were ‘22<'>,<.'72 hectares of | 
aralile land, 7'J,432 ditto me :dow, 74,(>.'}0 ditto woods and 
forests, and 9(i,‘2:W ditto lieath', X-c. .Agrieidture is ex- 
tremely backward ; half the ar.ible land is constantly 
111 fillow, and the occupiers are miserably poor. Suf- 
ficient corn, chielly rye with some wheat, is, however, 
grown for home consumption ; but about .'io.iMib h<‘ctol. 
of '.vine are annually import^. The natural pastures 
are goo<l, and tlu-ir irrigation is pretty w<>ll coiehicted. 

In I ‘'30, tficre were about l8.8,(»ti0 bea<l of rattle, ami 
she-p in the dep,; the latter jielding about 
3.'4i.t)(.;t) kilog. a year of wool. Tin* rural pof>. is, in 
general, very poor ; and about 3,(iO() in-iividu ils .auuiiallv 
leave Iht dep. in seart b ol etiiplovne nt in thi* «ir|,i r 
deps., as reapers, road-makers, day labourers, Xu'. ; 
ai:d usually return, alter about six months’ absence, 
with sums .supposed to average about 70 fr. <.arb. Tlie 
land is very much subdiviih d. In lH3o, of !(3 .h.')H pro- 
perties .subject to tile enutrihufion Joncih’i\ 4.'>,.'>h 7 w<-*re 
assc.ssed at less than •) fr., and there are fewer largo {>ro- 
perties In this, than in any other dcfj. of France, (.'or- 
reze only excepted. Ifaute-Loire yiidds annually about 
'200,000 metrical <iuintals of coal, worth as many francs, 
aiivl a little iron, zinc, and autiniony. Manufactures 
either do not exist at all. or are contined<io common 
linen fabrics, lace, tiles, liricks, earthenware, silk riliaud, 
and org.arr/iiie In small rjuaiitities. J^e Fuy ba.s a sniall 
lace manufacture, and i.-» the great entrepot for the small ! 
b<;ll.s {prrlofs) used b} the iniiletc'ers and waggoners of | 
the .S. of France. Ilaute-Loire is divided into 3 arronds. ; 
chief lown.s, X>e Puy (he cap., Brioude, ami Ys-sengi-aiix. 

It sends 3 merriH. to the Cb. of Dep. Number of electors 
(18:{S-.30) 1,‘210. This dep. i.s .said to he taxed in a dis- 
proportionately high degree a.s compared with its means : 
in 1H3J, the ptiblfc revenue derived from it was 4,311>,73i 
fr. ; expenditure. 2,.')-24,380 fr. {Hugo, art. Haute- Loire ; 
French OJficial Tables.) 

LOniF-INFKKIKtJRE, a maritime dep. of Franco, 
formerly included in the prov. of Brittany, between lat. 

40-' ,'>(/ and 47“^ .W N., and long. P-’ and *2'-’ 30' W., hav- 
ing N. Morbihan and lile-et- Vilainc, K. Maine-et- 
Imlre, S, Vendee, and W. the Atlantic. Area, (>Hl,704 
hectaref. I’op., In 1830, 470,708. I’he Loire has Its 
mouth in this dep., which it intersects from K. to W. 
near its centre. The Krdre, Sevre-Nantaise, Maine, 
Moine, &c., afTluonts of the Loire, are the other chief 
rivers, all of them being navigable for some distance. 
The Vilaine skirts the N.W. extremity of the dep., and 
communicau^i with the Loire by the canal between 
Nantes and Brest. Lakes am! pools are estimatrxl to 
cover 7,200 hectares • the chief of tbese U the Grand \ 
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laeu, in the S,, 4 m. in longtii by about the same in 
breadth. There are only a f<;w hills of insignificant 
elevation in the N.K. ; but along a part of the coast is 
a succession of sandy downs {dunes), which, not having 
been fixed by any artificial method, are gradually 
extending thcinsidvcs, and have quite buried the old 
village of Kscoublac. On various parts of the shore, 
as at (Jueramie, &c., th<^ sea has receded to a con- 
siderable extent. The isles of Noir-Moutiers and Bacin 
belong to this tlep. in 1834, about 3*21,600 hectares 
wen? aralile, and 10."i,06‘2 in pasture ; vineyards occu- 
pied 29,346 hectares, orchards 10,984 beet., woods 33,075 
beet., and luiatbs, wastes, Xe., 1‘29.3.'>2 beet., or nearly 
l-rnh part of the entire surface. The country, on the 

5. bank of tlie Lone, is much superior in lertility to 
that on the N., and if is nearly all under culture; hut 
agriculture is everywliere in tlie most backward state. 
There are a great muiibcT of little proprietors, many of 
whom engage tiiem.selves as labourers on the larger 
farms, who hold from 1 to in acres of bind, farmed by 
their families. V’ery few profierties yield a rental of 

6. (W)0 francs (1, .500/. a year). The largest farms seldom 
<!xtend beyumi .300 aen^s ; the greater mnnber varying 
from 160 to 21)0. In IKil.'i. of 128,0.89 properties subject 
to the contribution foticiere, 67,796 were assessed at less 
than .6 fr,, ami 19,814 at from .5 to 10 fr. In the vicinity 
of Nantes there are lands which let a.s high as 3/. in.v. 
an acre; while in the vicinity of Cbftteaubrlant the 
average rent is under 1()5., and in other parts of the dep. 
it i.s still less. Lea.se.s generally rim from 3 to .’> and 7 
Years: seldom Iveyinid the latter term. J-'ow farms are 
let for a money rent. Some farmers pay a stipulated 
quantity of grain for the arahli*, and money for the 
pasture laml ; but the far greater number hold on the 
metayer principle, paying half the gross produce to the 
proprietor. The reader will not, consequently, be sur- 
prised to learn, that the fanners arc without capital 
or intelligence, that their implements and cattle are very 
inferior, and that the laud, which is not half tilled, is 
usually left fallow every other year, and freipiently for 
some years togi'tiier. 'Fhe u.siial wages of farm lahour- 
or.s vary from Tld. to 9^f/. a day : women get from 4d. 
to 7^d. During narvi'st wage.s are about half as much 
higher. Little butcher’s meat is consumed by the agri- 
cultural pop. 'I'heir food consists principally of bread, 
butter, or fat, cabb.ige soup, bnckw heat, pancakes and 
potatoes. Panniers are very numerous in winter, and in 
the- rural di.stncts there is no adequate provi.sion for 
their sujiport. 'I'lie ocimpiers are in general miserably 
lodged, frequentlv sleeping in the same ajiartment with 
their cattle. They are not in debt, but liave no money ; 
are strongly attached to routine practices ; and move on 
vfdtbout. an eilort to improve tlieir condition. {Consular 
lie port . ) 

Tlie produce of corn is estimated at about 1,400,661) 
hectolitres ayear, principally wheat, buckwheat, and rye; 
a good many turnips are raised as food for cattle and 
sliecp. 'Fhe produce of wine is estimated by .lullien at 
900,(SM) hectolitres, but the quality is inferior; about 
300,000 hectolitres are consumed in the dep., the rest 
being jirincipally conviirted into brandy. The annual 
pidi'.uee of cider may be about KJO.OiX) hectolitres. The 
p.'istiires on tiie banks of the Loire are excellent, and 
feed great numbers of cattle. The cows are goiid 
milkers, and the vicinity of Nante.s is famous for its 
butter. In 18,30 tin- stock of sheep amounted to *2.39,000 
hea l, priKlucing 250,000 kilog. of wool, 'i'he horses, 
though not large, are strong and handsome. 9'lie 
forests, which abound with oaks, feed a good many hogs. 
Bees are numerous, and the honey and wax of tlie dep. 
liHve a high rejmtation. The pilchard and herring tisli- 
eric.s are important : the former employ.s 3,000 llshermen 
on the water, and a great many women in salting am 
barrelling the pilcliards on sliorc. The manutacturc o 
salt, from the extensive salt-pans at Noirinontier-s 
(iuerande, Croi.sic, Ac. employs about 7,000 hands, am 
fiirniKhes produce worth above 900, 0(X) fr. a year. Bq) 
iron is plentiful, and is smelted In the arronds. of 
and LhAteanhriant. A tin mine is wrought at J 
(iranite, coal, turf, porcelain, clay, &c. are the otner 
chief mineral products. There are two royal caiino 
foundries and several building docks in the “fP" 
manufactures of sail-cloth, rope, glass, ‘ ’ 

paper, leatlier, Air. The trade of this dep. centres ahj 
entirely in Nantes (which see). It is divided into ^ 
arronds. ; chief towns, Nantets the cap., ChAteauor . 
Ancenls, Paiinbmuf, and Savenay. .)‘o8 

the <3i. of Dep. Registered electors ( 

Total imhiic revenue in 1831,27,040,9.54 fr. ; 

10,880,681 fr. (HugOf art. Loire Ir^fdrieure i 
Ojfl<:ial Tables ; l*arl. Report.) ^ H.rtHieen 

" OIRET, a dep. of France, region p 

AhO I.v and sr.o 18' V and lonir. 3‘> 42' and 4';' ’ 


lat. 450 13' and AUfi 18' N., and long. 3" 42' and < - - 

having N. Kure-et-Lolr, Seine-ot-Oise, 

Marne, E. Yonne, S. Nlevrc, Cher, and ,,yp^ 

W. the last-named dep. Aren, 667,679 hectares. 
(I83G), 319.189. Surface, for the most part, level , uu 
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ihc N. A chain of hills separating the basins of the 
Ldire and the Heine. The Loire traverses the S. half of 
(lie dep., generally in a W. direction. It receives tho 
Loiret, winch ris^s within the dep., and joins the Loire 
after a short course; being, however, navigable for 
boats nearly to its source. S. of tlieXoire, the country 
is marshy, uncultivated, and infertile ; but, in other parts, 
it is very productive, particularly in the W. districts. In 
18:i5, the arable lands were said to comprise 394,fi90 hec- 
tares, meadows 24,464 ditto, vineyards 39,H82 ditto, and 
forests 99,474 ditto. Agriculture is in a comparatively 
forward state. The corn grown, which is chiefly oats 
and wheat, exceeds the quantity required for homo con- 
numption. The annual produce of wine is estimated at 
l, 2 (HMXjo hectolitres; two-thirds of which is exported, 
under the name of tff'ns d'Orlians, and the rest con- 
sumed at home, or converted into brandy oi vinegar. 
None of the wine is of a 8Uj>erior quality ; but the bettor 
sorts are esteemed as vtns ordinaires. Cider is made in 
tho arrond. of Montargls. Various fruits, with flax, hemp, 
saffron, &c. are grown ; and of late the culture of 
lieet-root for sugar has gained ground. Tlie different 
branches of rural industry are all pursued by the same 
individuals Who simultaneously grow corn, garden pro- 
duce, and wine ; and rear cattle, sheep, poultry, &c. 
In 1H:10, it was estimated that there were in the dep. 
nearly 100,000 head of black cattle, and 400,000 sheep. 
The fatter have been improved by crossing with English 
breeds. In 1835, of i 18,143 projierties subject to the con- 
trihution fonewre, 56,061 were assessed at less than 5 fr., 
and 1.^,4 .'j 7 at between 5 and 10 fr. ; but there were, at the 
same time, a considerable numlier of largo properties. 
J'iie manufacture of coarse broad cloth.s and otlier woollen 
fabrics are said to employ a large number of.hands ; and 
Orleans has manufactures of fine cloth, flannels, woollen 
j’arn, &c. ; but the commerce of that city has latterly 
declhie<l. Cotton yarn, vineg.ar, white lead, paper, p.arch- 
rnent, earthenware, &c. are also produced ; and there are 
numerous distilleries. Meung is celebrated for its leatlier ; 
Moiitargis and Pitldvlcrs are the chief scats of the French 
saffroti traile ; and the latter town is celebrated for its 
fl<itctxux d'amandes, and pat^s d'aloueUcs. The dep. is 
divided into 4 arronds. ; cldef towns, Orleans, Glen, 
Montargis, and IMthivlers. It sends 5 mems. to the 
('ham. of Dep, Number of electors (1H3H-39), 2,693. 
Total public revenue (1831), 14,001,284 fr. ; expenditure, 
5,270,18.5 fr. ( Hufjo, art. Loiret ; (\fficial Tables, SfC.) 

LOKEREN, a town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, 
cap. canton, on the Deurne, and on the road from Ghent 
to Antwerp, 12 m. E.N.E. (Jhent. , Pop., in 18:16, 16,1.53, 
its a|»pearance is that of a “ largo, quiet, Flemish vll- 
liRf*." It is celebrated for its lineti fabrics; and has 
hIso manufactures of cotton goods, flannels, lace, hats, 
and soap, with cotton printing estnlilishments, bleaching 
Krnunils, breweries, distilleries, oil mills, See. It has 
largo weekly markets, and a considerable trade in its 
native proilucts, and those of the adjacent country. {Dc 
Cloct ; Ilcnschlina, See.) 

EoMB.AKDY. See Italy (Aitstkian). 

I.()MBOK, an island of the eastern Archipelago, lu*- 
twoen lat. 80 and 90 N., and long, 116'^ and 117^ E., 
separated on the W. from Bali by the strait of Lombok, 
and on tho E. from Sumbawa by the strait of Allas, the 
last being the most txnnmodious passage through the 
bimda chain of islands. 

I.ombok is of a rhumboldal shape ; its length may bo 
n at 53 m.; average breadth, 45m. Area, probably 

.‘iiiK) sq. m. ..A mountain chain covered with forests, 
rnns W. to E. through the S. portion of the island, and 
j,’' ^atfd height, tlie peak of Lombok, rises in the N. to 

.'w ft, above the sea. Sc^veral rivers disembogue on the 
„,' ,'^ ’,aAd W. coasts. The country is populous, fertile, 
‘Cultivated. Rice is raU^ by arlltlcial irrigation, 
Carnatic ; and abundant supplies of bullocks, 
« vegetables, &c. may bo obtained at the 
Arapannan, on the W. coast. Tlie 
]' i Moi»ammedans, and more civilised tlmn the 
tr i.ii. f.l'M general. They carry on a considerable 
iM.k ..!! I *»* ''*^’ Borneo, and other Malay islands. Lom- 
roKi.i'nn . Are tho chief towns ; the last is the 

Haii NaU, who is triliutary to the sultan of 

^**^*i*^ Archipelago i Hamilton's 

vati(?n^,!f ^*1*® mountain attains to an ele- 

vicinifv » the level of the sea. From its 
27 m Glasgow, from which it is distant N. W. 
iH* il position between l.oclis I.omond and 


''sited .If 1 known and most frequmitly 

highland mountains. Its summit, 
micaceous slate, mixed with quarts, 
‘'f liorh 1 ./m «*tent of view. “ 'I’he whole extent 
I wooded isles, appears just l>o- 

i^’vcrciviin f Loch Katrine, l,och liarn, and the 
Arran principal waters. The mountains 

fill uii distinct; and to the N. alps upon 

11 view.” {PennanVs Tour in 

VuL. li.^'*'**'*^**^^*) 
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LOMOND (LOCII), a lake of Scotland, between the 
cos. of Stirling and Dumbarton, its niost southerly ex- 
tremity being G^m. N. from tlje town of Dumbarton. 
This, which Is the largest of the Scotch, and, indeed, of 
the British lakes, is a noble elicet of water, of a triangular 
shape, about 24 m. in length N.N.W. and S.S.E., and 
where broadest, along its S. sliore, it is from 7 to 8 m. 
across ; but Its upper portion, from Rowerdinnan inn, 
N. to Ardleesh, is comparatively narrow, being only 
about 1 m. in breadth. Its area Is estim.ited at about 
25, (KK) acres : its most usual depth is about 20 fathoms ; 
but in some places it has a depth of 80, and even of 120 
fathoms. It is studded with numerous islands, some of 
which are of considerable size, and finely wobded. The 
scenery of this lake is varied and magnificent. Its N\ 
extremity stretches Into a wild, rugged, and dreary 
country. On the E. side Ben Lomond, one of the most 
stupendous of tho Grampian mountains, rises from its 
margin ; but on descending the lake, the cliaracterof the 
scenery changes ; tho mountains become less precipitous ; 
the glens between them arc well wooded, ana filled 
with gentlemen’s seats ; and on the S, it is bounded by 
a low, rich, fertile, and well cultiv.atcd country. Its 
surface level is from 3 to 5 ft. liiglicr in winter tlian in 
summer ; and it is generally about 22 ft above the sea 
level. It receives several streams, of w hicli tlie Endrick, 
which flows into its S.E. corner, is the most considerable. 
Its surplus waters arc conveyed away by the river 
Leven, wliich, issuing from its S, extremity, falls into 
the Frith of Clyde, close to Dumbarton. In summer it 
is much resorted to by tourists ; and a steamer is esta- 
bli.shcd on the lake for their accomnnolation. It may 
be worth while to state that the waters of this lake were 
violently agitated at the period of the great eartlnpi.-ike 
at Idsboii in 176.5. 

LONA'J'G, a town of Lombardy, dcleg. Bre.scia, cap. 
di.str. on the summit of a hill, 1*3 m. El.S.E. Brescia. 
Pop. 5,6(X).^lt is wailed and defended by a castle, lias 
four churc!^, an hospital, a monii/de pidtj, cavalry bar- 
racks, and manufactures of silk tw ist and saltpetre. 

LONDON (Ltit. Loudinium^ Fr. Lon<(ves\ 
the metropolis of the U. Kingdom of Cireat 
Britain and Jredand, and the most poimious, 
wealthy, and commercial city, of which we have 
any accounts, i.s situated ))artly and principally 
on the N. bank of the Thames, in the co. of 
Middle.sex, and partly on its S. bank, in the co. 
of Surrey, about 45 m. above the river’s mouth 
at the Norc, and 15 below the highest tideway. 
'J'he site on the N. side is high and dry, ffiit on 
the S. it is so low as to be under the level of the 
highest tides ; though by a well constructed sys- 
tem of drainage it is kept perfectly free from 
wet. The subsoil is a hard clay, know n to geo- 
logists by the name of London clay, lying in 
the middle of the great chalk basin, extending 
from Berkshire to the K. coast. In several 
plACCS the clay is covered by thick beds of gravel. 
Lat. of St. Paul’s C'athedral, 51° .9(y 48^' N., long. 
5' 48^' VV. Grecnwicli. Exclusive of the city of 
London, j)ropei ly st) called, the metropolis com- 
prises the city of Westminster, the bors. of South- 
wark, Lambeth, and Marylebone, and other con- 
tiguous districts, which, though formerly dis- 
tinct, are nov» combined into one vast mass of 
houses. 

The Pop. of the Citlos of T.,onilon and Westminster, 
and of the Five Pari. Bors. comprised in the Metropolis, 
with the Par. of Glu'lsca, has been as follows, in 1801, 
1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841. 


Divisions. 

1801. 

1811. 

1S21. 

1851. 

1 1841. 

London, city of 
Wostmlniilw, rltyof 

J 56.8.59 

120,909 

12.5,154 

122,865 

120.702 

1.58,210 


1,82,0.8.'. 

201,812 

219.9.50 

Maryletionp, Itor. - 
Finsmiry, l,or. 
TowerliamIttH, bor. 

;)7,r.iv 


174,.^M 

2t0.2».l 

287. 48.5 

1.^1, <U(! 

I(i7,i.50 

201,751 

2.'.9,125 

265,045 


257,487 

1.8.282 

29l,8^0 

.5.57.218 

419,750 

Chel>f«, |»«r. «C. 

1 i.rjol 

28 ,.se;o 

52,571 

10,179 

.Southwark, hor, - 

94,81.5 

10.1,78.5 

12.1,««.1 

t 151.117 

142,820 

(.aiubvUi, bor. 

49,HSb 

S88d9S 

78, .808 

1,01.5,00,8 

108, .581 

1,254, .558 

180,81.5 

i,.508.4<.9 

197,112 

1.69,’^Sl 


But, exclusive of the cities, bors., and parishes 
comprised in above table, the metropolis 
includes Deptford, Grecnwicli, r.nd sundry other 
districts ; so that its entire pojnilation amounted, 
in 1841, to 1,873,671), and at present (1845) it is 
probably little, if at all, under 2,000,tHX>; being 
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a greater amount of population than has ever Kensington Gardens appear like an ornamental 
been previously aeeuinulaied in the same spare, forest; llyde Park gradually rises to the splen- 
London is of great anticjuity. It is said by did terraces on the N., and is bordered on the 
Tacitus to have been in the days of Nero, K. by inagnilicent houses, or rather jialaces ; 

7 U'^otiatorum ct commeatniitn mnxime celebre. on the left is the handsome entrance to Hyde 
(Annal. lib. xiv. § ) It siilfered severely in i*ark and the W. front of Apsley House, the 

the revolt of Iloadicea; but it speedily recovered town residence of the Duke of Wellington, (Lrtis 
from that disaster, and has always been the ! tulamcn and on the right, the hold 

largest and most important of the Ilritish towns, 'arch and gate leading to the (i,ueen’s Palace; 
It IS iiulebted for its early and long-continued j the Green Park, apparently stretching to llie 
prosperity to its admirable situation. Though towers of Westminster Abbey; and a lotig line 
45 in. from the sea, it enjoys, owing to its position ' of splendid buildings, with the Norwood Hills 
on a great navigable river, all the advantages j iti the di>tance. Phe })romi.se of a niagnili- 
of an excellent sea-port, vessels of 800 tons | cent city is not belied by an advance through 
burden coining ii]) to London Ilridge. Had it ! Piccadilly. This, which is the first street of 
been built lower down, it would have been less! lannlon traversed by the traveller from tin; 
healthy and more exposed to hostile .attacks ; and W., is 1 m, in lengiii, and is principally built 
had it been liighcr up, it would have been de- only on one side, being open on tlie otlu>r 
prived of the inestiniahle advantage of a deep- to the (Jreen Park. It contains many niagiii- 
ivater harbour. ficent prive.tc residenee.s, and .shops. (>u rt ach- 

Thc Romans surrounded London with walls, ing the I'L cud of Piccadillv, the continuous 
It is probable (hat its limits w ere then com- I line of street deflects to the riglit through the 
mensurate with the part of the city said to he Hayinarket, whence it jiroceetls to tlu> Ik along 
wdthin the walls,” reaching from the end of tlie splendid line of E. l^all Mall, through I'la- 
I..eadenhall Street to the (op of fmdgate Hill, falgar Sipiare, and j)a.st St. Martin's t'hurch, 
and from the Thames to London Wall and Little till it unites w ith the Strand : thi.s, though for- 
Jlritain. The wall appears to ha\e inclosed it inerly in many places narrowband encumbered, 
along the water as well a.s on the larul sides, is now' a truly magnificent street; it follow.'. 
The great Roman roads called Watling Street ; pretty clo.sely the line of the river, from' 
and Krinin vStreet, as well as the vicr ctc/a«/t'.s‘, | which it is not far distant; and, besides (wu 
centred in London. # j churches in its centre, has Exeter Hall on i;.s 

The continued and rapid increase of buildings : N., and Somerset House on its S. side. C’oii- 
renders if dillicult to ascertain the extent of' the I tiguous to the latter is Wellington Street, le.id- 
metropolis at any particular pcrit)d. If we include; ing to Waterloo Rridge. 'Ihe Strand tcrminitcN 
in it those parts only that present a solid mass of i at the ancient gate, called 'l'em))lo Bar, tlw 
houses, its length, from E. to W,, may he taken ; boundary of the city on the W. ; the great line 
at 5.^ m., and its breadth, from N. to S., at al)out , of street" being thence ])rolo)igcrl through I lea 
rn. There is, however, a Jiearly continuous Street, at the E. end of which, on the righ!- 
line of liuuses from Rlackwall to Chcl'iea, a dis- i a fine street, leading to Rlaekfriars Bridge: 
tance of nearly 7 tn., and from Walv\orth to ' and on the left Earringdou Street, one of ihe 
Holloway of m. Lhe extent of surftce co- ' widest irt the city, which It is inteude<l to piv- 
vered i»y buildings is estimated at at out 15 .sip ; long (o Islington: from Fleet Street the giaii l 
in., or nearly IO.CaX; acres , so that .A 1. Say, the cc;**- ■ line' continue.s uji Imdgate Hill, till it rerielu •> 
lehrated I'rencli economist, did not really indulge ! St. Paul's, the noblest edifice in the kingdom, 
ill hyiierboie when he said,*/,o/u//-i'.s n\'sl j.i[us uue j At the Ik end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, tliv’ 
vil/c : inie prorince courcrh- dc mnhons! | w ider channel of communication Joins in (.'lieap- 

Not withstanding its immense size, it is not . side the grand northern line already traced, 
dtflicult for strangers to make their way in Imn- ! coming from Oxford Street, Holborn, tic. ; Imt 
don. 'I'hc Thames runs through it Jengthwi.se ! another branch of the former lino runs nearer ihc 
from W. to Ik, and most of the great lines of; river, through Watlitig Street, Eastcheaj), ainl 
.street are parallel to tlie river, being intersected j 'J’ower Street, to (he wide and airy area cf 
at variable rli.stanees by line.s of cro^s streets, or i ’I'tnver Hill, w hence it may he traced either in a 
of streets running N. and S, Of the Ibriner, or ! straight line through Ratclilfe-highway, N. ef 
of the longitudinal streets parallel to the river, j (he London Docks, or close by the river along 
there are two principal line.s ; the mo.st northerly I Wkipping and Shadwell, where the lines ag.iia 
ofthe.se enters London on (lie W. by the Bav.s- j form a .single street leading to the W. India 
water Road, pa,s.>ing in front of the fine terraees ; Docks. 'Lhe streets K. of the Tower arc iiarn)"i 
facing the X. side of Hyde ikirk ;*it then jias.ses j and lined with mean houses mostly occupied l»y 
through Oxford Street, about m. in length, | persons connected with shipjting. 'i'his li^ns 
to St. (.«iles’.s, where it fnmds through a ma-.s of j altogether alxmt bin. in length. 
inferior buildings ; leaving thi s, it i.s prolonged by Another line of street which unites with (hat 
Holborn. a wirle and liandsome street about I in. j last described, may be considered as beginning 
in length ; Avhenec it proceed-, through Skinner } at \kuixhall Bridge, close to which i.s an 

Street, Snowhill, and Newgate Street, till it i <piay, m. long.'*c-xhil)iting a view of the nvjn 

reaches Cheapside, one of (he greatest thorough- i and of the archiepiscopal palace of Lannat *■ 
fares in the city. It next pa.s.ses through the ! 'I’he line of road is, however, soon scjiaralvi^ 

• Poultry, having the Bank and the Exchange on j from the river by range.s of building-S 
the one hand, ;md the Man.-ion- House on (he which it ])asscs, till it reaches Abingdon ' 
other, ahmg flornlull, to Leadenhall Street; and At the termination of the latter it 
i.y thence comimied, by Whitech.'ipel and the Mile having Westminster Abbey on the 
Eml Hoag, into the country. 1 ts entire lengl h, tlle•^^ouses of I’arliamcnt and .,, 1^1 

frmn Hyde Park to the Regent’s Canal, Mile Hall on the right : after ^ 

End, is above f> m, Westminster Bridge on the right, it C’’. 

lhe other great longitudinal "street to the S. with I'ar. lament Street, and then "'I , 
of that now traced, enters London on the W. at spacious street called Whitehall, in 
Hyde Ikark Corner, 'i'hi.s is by far the ino.st the Treasury, Horse Guards, p ^ Ijn the 
splendid of the entrances into the metropolis, separating ft from St. James’s 1 ar 

1 
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left, and the Banqueting Mall, with other 
handsome mansions shutting out the view t>f the 
river. The inagni licence of the buildings in 
this short line ot^street is unc(|ualled, except 
by those at the W. entraifbe of Piccadilly, 
and by tlie splendid terraces of the Regent’s 
I’ark. Beyond Whitehall is ('haring Cross, 
with the National Gallery, ('ollege of i^hysi- 
eians, iS;c. , forming three sides of 'J'rafalgar 
S(|nare, surrounding the site of the intended 
Nelson monument. Hero (he line, bending K. 
with the liver, unites with the Strand, already 
noticed. 

Among the ]>rincipal streets running from N. 
to S., the 1st and most vyesterly is the Kdgev\are 
Uoafi, with itscontinuations, Park Lane, Grosve- 
nor Place, and Vauxhall-bridge Road, which, for 
the most part, bound the metrojiolis westward ; 
The !2fl, proceeding eastward, is the line formed 
of Portland IMaee, Regent Street, and Waterloo 
Place, extending between the Regent’s and St. 
James's Parks, and forming by far the noblest 
public thoroughfare in J..ondon, as well from the 
width of road as from the beauty of the houses 
and shops on either side. At its S. termination 
is a granite column, sumiounted by a bronze 
statue of the Duke of York, brother to George 
1 \\ A little N. of Piccadilly the line curves 
through the (Quadrant, a hatulsome range of 
buildings, bordered on each side by colonnades 
of fluted Doric pillars forming an arcade over 
the footways : from this})oint it continues iiorth- 
wjird to Oxford Street, where it expands into a 
I'ircns, and then, resinning its former dimensions, 
proceeds to theehnrehin Langham Place: here, 
hy a slight curve westward, it opens into Port- 
land IMaco, which, from its containing the resi- 
dences of the priueiiial amhas‘<adors, may he 
called Ihe diplomatic quarter of Pondont.llie 
aivhilecture of its houses is less showy than th:it 
«een in Regent Street; hut (he magnilicent scale j 
nil which they are built sullicieutly indicates the 
rank of their occupiers: Ihuk Cieseeiit and 
I’ark Sijuare, o])ening into the Regent’s Park, 
Innn a noble finish to the whole. '1 lie .'Jrd great 
N. and S. line is a continuation southwards of 
the road from Hampstead: it passes through 
1 otteuham-court Road to the JO. end of Oxford 
‘Street, from wdiieh point its course may he traced 
through narrow' streets down St. Martin’s Lane 
C'liaring Cross ; hut though a busy, it is an 
intricate thoroughfare, and is devoid ol'urchitee- 
tnral interest. The other princijial N. and S. 
lines consist of Gray’s Inn Lane and ( hancery 
lame; Goswell Street and Aldersgate Street; and 
Ihe line of street commencing at the Regent’s 
lainal on the N., succe.ssively called Kingsland 
o:id, Shoreditch, Norton- Folgale, Bi.shopsgate 
^fet, and (Iracechurch Street: at the S, ter- 
^lation of the latter this line jiasses over Lon- 
< on Rndgc, and i.s thence prolonged across the 
niongh as far as Rennington Church in 
‘^^nrrey: its length is about 4 in., which may 
e (onsidercd the breadth of London in this 
inarter. llie portion of this line at and near 
auulon Bridge affords some of the finest points 
London and the animated scenery 
^^xdusive of the aliove, there 
of *7 miinher of cross streets, some 
impovtanee. Among 
frutn T’icndid line has recenilv been (iiiened 
Pi iM through Mtiorgate Street, 

HrUlgo/""' " 

(■ai'h iiMw.i'-*’'',!!:, ■‘'“'■'"H-’ IIUKPS iiiUTsecling 

load a grand line of 

aces the greater part of London on the 


N., in a mariner not unlike that in which the 
Boulevards encircle Paris. It commenees in 
the Uxbridge Road, and has a N. E. course 
as far as King’s Cross, St. Pancras, where lurii- 
iiig eastward, it ascends Pentonville hill, and 
entering the C'ity Road, terminates in Linsbury 
Square. 

In Southwark, the great roads from the differ- 
ent bridges unite at the w ell-know n jiosting house 
called the Elephant and ('astle. They arc ge- 
nerally wide and well-built streets, though, with 
the exception of Blackfriars’ Road, inferior to 
the principal Ihoroughfares N. of the river. A 
line of street, extending from Westminster Road 
to Ihe Borough, connects these several roads with 
each other. 

Unlike Edinburgh and many other great towns, 
the houses in London are not, with tlie exception 
of those in the Teinjile and I nns of Court, divided 
into stories {Scotticr “ flats”) ; hut in the vast ma- 
jority of instances belong to or are hired hy one 
individual, hy whom, however, ])orti()ns of them 
are frequently let to lodgers, 'i'liey have usually 
a story sunk below the level of the street, com- 
jirising the kitchen and other oflices, above w hich 
are usually 4 stories. The smaller, and by far 
the most nmnerous class of houses have narrow' 
fronts, containing one room or shop in the front 
of the street floor, and that immediately above it, 
the stair and a smaller apartment occupying the 
hack piv^t: the two upper floors are frcijuently 
divided into smaller apartments. JOvery house 
! has tlie inestimable advantage of having an abun- 
dant supply of water; and in all the better class 
of lioiises it is supplied to the tO}) as w ell as to 
the under story. Except in (he very worst parts 
of the tow n, all the refuse water and drainage of 
the house is conveyed hy a covered drain to the 
.sewer, or grand receptacle in the centre of the 
street, sunk lielow the line of the lateral drains. 
Most houses have cellars opjio.site to them under 
the street for the stowage of coal, and such like 
articles. No lilih is ever laid dowm upon the 
streets, which have universally flagged foot-paths 
along each side; and iiolw it’h.standing the con- 
course of horses, and the giinding of the pave- 
ment hy carriages, the streets are, speaking ge- 
nerally, extremely well kept. 

But until a comparatively late period the archi- 
tecture of the streets and houses of I^ondon was 
hut little in harmony with the wealth of the 
inhah. and the richness of the interior of the 
houses. Internal comfort was long the only, 
as it still is (and it is to he hoped will long 
continue to he) the grand ohjeet of the l.on- 
doiier. Provided his house were clean, com- 
modious, and well and handsomely furnished, 
he cared liflle about its external ajipearance. 
11 eucc it was that the interminable rows of dull- 
Jooking brick houses, erected with little or no 
regard to iiiiiformity, led .strangers to remark 
that the best streets resembled long walls pierced 
w ith holes for doors :yul w iiidows. Isveii Bond 
Street wa.s .s.iid, in 1810, by an intelligent fo- 
reigner, to he “an ugly ineonvenieut street, (he 
attractions of which it is ditlicult to under- 
stand;” hut the same author {Slinottd) adds 
— “ You cannot pass the ihreshliold without 
being struck with the look of order and neatness 
of the interior. Instead of the ahouiinuhle lilth 
of theconunon entraiiee and common stairs of a 
Ereiich house, here you step from the very street 
on a neat floorcloth orcarjiet, the wall painted ov 
papered, a latnp in its "lass hall hanging from 
the ceiling, and eveiy ap.ulmcnt in the same 
style. All is neat, con paet, .and independent.” 

With the exception, indeed, of St. Paul’s, West- 
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minster Abbey, Somerset House, and a few other 
churches and public buildings, London displayed, 
till within the last few years, little architectural 
elegance. In our own times, however, the erec- 
tion of immense and splendid ranges of build- 
ings, in every direction, has made our metropolis 
as superior to most other capitals in appearance 
as it has long been in wealth, cleanliness, and 
comfort. The line of Regent Street has been 
already mentioned, to which may be added the 
Regent’s Park, “ affording an ench.anting land- 
scape bounded by hills, and more than half 
surrounded by a large circuit of magnificent 
buildings, worthy the capital of the w'orld. ” 
Relgrave and Eaton Scjiiares, and the adjoining 
streets and squares on the estate of the Martjuis 
of Westminster, with the terraces in Carlton 
Gardens, have all been raised within the last 
20 years, and are probably unequalled for sym- 
metry and magnificence. Within a still shorter 
space a splendid city has been built on the ele- 
vated ground on the N. side of Hyde Park; and 
these, w'ith the magnificent new buildings in 
Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, 'I’rafaJgar 
Square, &c., render the W. end of the city of 
London a residence worthy the wealthiest aris- 
tocracy in the world. Rut the improvements 
effected of late years in the city, or oliftst part 
of the town, have been c(jually great and striking. 
The new streets that lead from the Rank to 
London Bridge on the one hand, and to Moor- 
fields on the other, are on a grand scale ; and 
when it is borne in mind that the ground 
which they traverse was previously occupied 
by a dense mass of houses, which had to be 
purchased at a high i)rice, it will be seen that 
they do as much credit to the public spirit 
as to the taste of the eitizen.s. Pour new and 
noble bridges over the Thames form no small 
addition to the iini)rovtmcut.s of the last thirty 
years. On the whole, therefore, though it 
cannot be said of George IV’., that, like An-! 
gustus, he found a capital of brick, and left one^ 
of marble, it is certain that during his reign an 
extraordinary impulse was given to architectural 
improvement, which, so far from being exhaust- 
ed, promises to give the metropolis still greater 
splendour and convenience. 

With extremely few exceptions, almost, all 
the houses in London are built of brick. Rut 
within the last few years those in the principal 
streets have been mo.stly plastered or stuccoed 
over, and their fronts made .so exactly to imitate 
the finest freestone, that it is sometimes no ea.sy 
matter to distinguish between them. This me- 
thod of dressing up houses has contributed 
most materially to the improved appearance of 
the town. Those, indeed, wdio hA^e been ac- 
customed to stone structures, are apt to associate 
ideas of insecurity and of rapid decay with 
stuccoed fabrics ; but, provided the walls be 
well built, and the plaster be kejit in repair by 
occ^ioTial painting, stuccqg<l houses are, in fact, 
all but imperishable. The cheapness of stucco, 
too, allows it to be applied to the inferior class 
of bouses ; while, from the facility with which it | 
may be moulded, it permits an elaborateness of 
ornament that couhl not be executed in stone 
at many limes the cost. Relgrave Square, and 
the magnificent terraces of Carlton Gardens, 
Hyde iWk, Ac., owe most part of their elegance 
to the judicious aj;plication of stucco. 

It is much to be regretted that the 'JTiames, 
which front its breadth and depth might be the 
greatest ornament of the city, a.s well as the prin- 
cipal source of its wealth and prosperity, i.s so 
closely pent up !)y wharfs, warehouses, and other 


building.s, that its banks are almost shut out from 
the view, except where it is crossed. It is, how- 
ever, fronted by the Custom-house and Somerset- 
hou.se, the Adelphi Terrace, mid by the I'emple 
Gardens, ond som^ private houses in Whitehall. 
Rut the most magnificent views of the river, 
and, indeed, in some respects, of' the city, arc 
obtained from the bridges. 

Divisions. — The most popular division of London is 
into thre<' parts ; th(? city, the west end, and the borouglj j 
Tompie Bar dividing the city from the west end, and the 
river separating both these portions from the borough. 
This division is necessarily vague, and, for specific pur- 
poses, different divisions are made. The city of London, 
strictly considered, is situated nearly in the centre of tlie 
metropolis, and Is the seat of commerce on tlie largest 
scale. The city of Westminster Is W. of the city of Lon- 
dotj ; it contains the royal palaces, the houses of pari., 
the law courts, most of the public oiliccs, and the town 
residences of nearly all the noVnlity and aristocracy. Tiic 
cities of lanulon and Westminster, however, do not com- 
prise above an eiglitb part of tlie area, or a fourth part of 
the pop. of the whole of what may be considere<l the 
metropolis. For the purpose of parliamentary elections, 
the metropolis is di\ ided into 7 districU ; tlie cities of 
lamdon and Westminst<'r, as above stated ; tlie boiauigh 
of Finsbury, N. of the city of J.ondon ; tl)e Tower Ham- 
lets, F. of Finsbury and the city; Marylebone, N. of 
the city of Westminstc^r ; and 2 districts S. of tlie river, 
Southwark on tlie F., and Lambeth on the W. side. 

The area of the city of London, wliich comprises only 
a small fiortionof the mctropoli.s, is roughly estimated at 
about fiOO acres. Its Ixjundaiy line h-aving tlio rhames 
at I'emple Lane, passes nortlnvard.s, crossing Fleet Street 
at Temple Bar, and llolbornat “ Holborn Bars.” Turnine 
eastward, it tlienee takes an undulating course, Inclosii;,' 
Smithtield, Finsbury Circus, jind Bislionsgate .Street, .S 
of Spittal .Square, It tlicnce passes S.F, tbnmgh I’etti- 
coat Lane, to Aldgate, from v hkh point the lamndaiy, 
pursuing a S.S.W. course, rt^aehes tiie Thames by a vt ly 
irregular line, excluding tin? 'J'ower. Tlic city is divided 
into 108 parishes, of which 07 are said to be '‘within," 
and 1 1 “ without” the walls. This division is now merely 
nominal, the ancient city boundary having long dis- 
appeared, although the city gates, wiiere the walls nashcd 
the great thoroughfares, were standing in the last Iialt of 
the tHth century. 

Tho K. boundary of the city of Westminster coincides 
witli the W. boundary of London at the Thames and 
Temple ; it thence runs N.W. to the junction of Totten- 
ham-court-road and Oxfonl .Street. The latter strut 
con.stltiite.s the wliole N. boundary as far as the W. ex- 
tremity at Ki nsington (Jardens. From this point a very 
irregular line, running to Chelsea Hospital, forms the U . 
boundary. It then turns to the S.W. along the St rpeii- 
tine, on leaving whleli it goes S. until it reaches tlu- 
Thames near Chelsea Hospital. 

The five metropolitan boroughs, bein^ parliamentary 
only, and not municipal, neeil not lie minutely describt'd. 
Mjirylebone includes tlie three parishes of Marylebone. 
1‘addingtou. and Si. I’ancras ; Finsbury comprises nine 

f iarishcs, and the Bolls’ lilierty; and the Tower HanikU 
nclude fifteen ; Soiitliwark embraces not only the mu- 
nicipal borough, but the parishes of Bermondsey and 
Botherhithe ; and Lambeth comprises Camberwell and 
Newington, as well as the parish of its own name. 

Parks, Squares, lS(c. — 'i’he W. end of the town is bcauii- 
fieil and rendered licalthy by four extensive parks, appro* 
ately called the lungs of London. They are open to 
the public ; and, though each has a different chiU-actci . 
they all afford ample scope for healthy amusement ami 
exorcise to tliose resident in their vicinity. Hyde 1^11’ 
(once the manor of H) de, .and lielonging to tho Abbey 
of Westminster,) lying W. of the road leading from 1 1< - 
cadilly and Oxford .Street, contains about 400 acres, amt 
has a large and tieep artificial lake, crossed by a hand- 
some bridge of five arches; this lake, which is nearly 
straight, is, by an absurd misnomer, called the .Seri>eii- 
tine river. The whole of tliis park is an open field of inuen 
beauty, dotted with trees, and traversed by carriago-wa> s 
which, in fine weatlmr, during the season, are covcm 
with gay and fashionable equipages. Kensington oar- 
dens. Tying W. of the park, ami separated from B t y 
trench and wall, are open to the public, and 
fine ttliady proinenarfe. St. James’s Park, ^ 

from Whitehall to Buckingham Palace, is '‘‘s* 
one filth p-art of Hyde Park, and not so op<m » 
site being low, damp, and marshy. Within 
years, however, the central part has been tju 
laid out, and what was a dirty straight cana. .^^ 
ning through a marsh, has liecoine a of 

sheet of water, dotted with islands i^^rming th® shrub- 
numerous aquatic birds, and surrounded by law > . . 
berics, and lofty trees. The avenues on the 
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_ iney iu the last years of the reign 
It is sit. to tho N. of Portland Place, on 


this park are open to all pedestrians, but only to the 
horses and carriages of some privileged members of the 
aristocracy. The S.jckivc is open to all private and hack- 
ney carriages. The Green Park is a triangular piece of 
ground, about as large as St. James’s, from which it gra- 
dually ri.ses to Piccadilly: it is an open and pleasant 

E romenade, and forms a sort of miniature Hyde Park, 
ut at present (lH41)it is undergoing extensive alter- 
ations, for it remains to be seen whether they will be iio- 
provements. Tho IJegent’s Park, wiiich is as large as 
Hyde Park, is perhaps tlie handsomest of all : it was 
formed during the rcgene; 
of George III. It is sit. t 
high ground, surrounded by splendid buildings, and is 
tastefully laid out. This park is not, however, what it 
professes to be, a place for the accommodation and recre- 
ation of tlie public: on the contrary, the public is shut 
out from throe fourtlis of its extent ; and some even of 
its finest portions have been let to individuals wlio have 
built villas upon them ! This is a scandalous abuse of the 
public property : and it is really astonishing that it siiould 
have been allowed to be perpetrated, almost without no- 
tice. Tho gardens of tlie Zoological Society are situated 
on the N. side of this park ; and it is said that the cen- 
tral portion is about to be laid out as a garden for tlie 
botanic Society. The probability, indeed, seems to be 
that the public will at no distant period be shut entirely 
out from this park, and lefc to admire its beauties from 
the dusty drive by which it is surrounded. 

On the I*!, side of tha Kegont’s Park, near Park Square, 
is the large building most inajitly styled the ( 'oloss<‘iim. 
It is a lb sided polygonal structure, with a magnificent 
portico and cupola. It is principally occu|)ied by .an im- 
nicnse panoramic view of the metropolis, taken from the 
ball on the top of St. baul’s cathedral, but though tlie 
pafience and elaborate exactness of the artist (Mr. Hor- 
nor) be entitled to every praise, little else can be said in 
lavour of his undertaking. 

The squares of liondon arc pretty numerous in all 
parts, though the largest and handsomest are in the W. 
end. In many, the liouses are in the first style of ar- 
< liitecture, and the central gardens beautifully laid out. 
Grosvenor, berkelcv, and Hanover Squares lie between 
Oxford Street and ficeadiily, and are, on the wliole, the 
most fa.shioniU>le ; though the newly-formed llelgrave 
.Square, in Pimlico, bids fair to rival and even surpass 
them, as a favourite residence of the aristocracy. St. 
.hmicii’s Square, S. of Piccadilly, with Portman, Man- 
chester, and Cavendish Squares, N. of Oxford Street, 
are mostly occupied by tho nobility and gentry. Further 
E. are llussell and Bedford Squares, and a cbister of 
squares to the N. of tliese, chiefly the residences of 
wcaltliy merchants. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, S. of Hol- 
horn, is one of the largest and best-built squares, 
and its inclosure is more lH*autiluUy laid out than any 
oilier in the metropolis. Finsbury Square lies N. of 
the elty, and near It is Finsbury Circus, a round inclo- 
sure with a pretty garden. Many other squares, Tonned 
of good houses, respectably inhabited, arc to be found 
ni all parts of the town and neighbourhood. 

Several of the best squares arc decorated with sta- 
tues ; among which may be remarked, that of Pitt, 
by Chantrey, in Hanover Square ; of Fox, by West- 
uiacott, in Bloomsbury Square ; of the Duke of Bed- 
mrd, by the same sculptor, iu Russell Square ; and I 
those of William III., Anne, and George 1. in St. 
•'ames’s, Queen’s, and Leicester Squares. Other sta- j 
tiles are placed in dlfl'erent parts of the metropolis, 
among which are the equestrian statue of Charh*s i., by 
Ge Sueur, at Charing Cross ; of James 11. by Gibbons, 
'' hiteliall; of George III., by Wyat, I’all-Mall; 
m the late Duke of Kent, in Park (Crescent ; and of 
anmng, in Palace Yard, adjoining the House of Com- 
lons. Near the K. entrance to Il}’de Park is a statue, 


upied from a figure at llome, said, but without any au. 

Achilles. It is of brass, and was 
cannon captured by . the Duke of Wel- 
whose honour it was erected, and to whom It 
de W England ! But with all due 

Kiira imagine any thing more ab- 

llliisii-i J^ukeof Wellington, by far the most 

c(^ll>£v*u'^'^ Englishman of his age, in common with a 
ei (.i.fl.'i 1 ^ I » a statue of the latter should be 

Th x” honour? 

to Eish Street Hill, built In 1 071 -77, 

Doric' hurning of London, is a fluted 
phor WroT**TM^'^ 1“ Eeight, designed by Si| Cbristo- 
bition ijiTAii T * f pedestal is decorated by a represen- 
by Cih'hpr destruction of the city, sculptured 

a view of th ^«Eimn is a gallery " 

f motroivolls, au 

Jin f«cently r ’* ' ‘ 

hteil 


^ afl()rdiiig 

sumniiHB .."I'T V’ moiroiwiis, and on the 

hcc.li V... had It been better situated would have 


''•''glish ornaments qf the city. A short 

ihcslighteitVoima »i”‘* * P«<*c»tal ascribed, without 
a « foundation, the conflagration it is designed 


to commemorate to the treachery and njalfce of a Popish 
faction. Pope alluded to this when he says, 

“ U'here London’s column pointing to the skies. 

Like a tall tmlly, lifts the head and lies." 

But, hi 18.30, this offensive inscription was-obliterated. In 
pursuance of a resolution of the Court of Common 
Council. 

The York Column Is a plain Doric pillar of granite, 
surmounted by a br«m7.e colossal statue of the Duke of 
York. The height of the column is 124 ft., and above 
the capital is an iron gallery, from which a goo<l view is 
olitaincd of the W. end of the town. This column, 
erected in 1833, is situated on th<* N. side of St. James’s 
Park, at the lower end of Waterloo Place. 

Jiridgei — The Thames, averaging 1,000 ft. in width, 
is crossed by 0 bridges, built jxt an aggregate expense of 
more than 5,000,000/. A wooden structure bad bt'cii 
thrown across the river early iu the 1 1th century; but 
tho frequent and costly rep:iirs indispensable for its 
maintenance led to the construction of one of more 
durable materials. A stone bridge, of pointed archi- 
ti’cture, was completed in 1‘2(KJ, which, by means of occa- 
sional renovations, was kept st;mding till 1834. Down 
to the middle of last century, this was the only bridge 
between London and Southwark. 'I’lje great inconve- 
nience of a circuitous journey from the west end of the 
town to the city before the river could be crossed by 
carriages, Induced parliament, in 1738, to make a grant 
for the erection of Westminster Bridge at the court-end 
o/ the metropolis. Blackfriars Bridge (intended by Us 
projectors to have be«‘n called Pilt Bridge) ^s built 
about 'H) years after, the expense of its construction 
being 4il^ra.ved by a toll exacted during 11) years. West- 
minster and Blackfriars Bridge were built of Portland 
shtne, which, being too soft to resist the constant attrition 
of tlie water, and of the ice in winter, their piers were 
so much worn as to threaten their entire destruction : 
latterly, however, their piers have been cased with gra- 
nite, and they have been otherwise thoroughly repaired 
at a very heavy expense. 'J'be 3 bridges erected within 
tho nresent century have completed the connection of 
all tlie important districts N. and S. of tho Thames. 
'I'wo of these, Vauxhall and Southwark bridges, have 
iron arches, the centre arch of the latter being 240 
ft. in width. Waterloo Bridge, which Cuuova said was 
itself “ worth a visit from the remotest corner of the 
earth,” is of granite, and has 9 elliptical arches, eapji 
127 ft. wide. This line bridge was built by a joint 
stock company ; but ow lug to the Want of any great 
thoroughfare leading to or from it through the city, 
and to the influence of the toll on passengers and 
carriages crossing the river by its means, it is very 
little frequented, and has turned out a most unprofitable 
undertaking. The demolition of the old London bridge 
was owing less to its decayed state tlian to tho defects of 
its original construction. The niers and starlings between 
its numerous arches (21 at tlie period of its removal) 
occupied so large a portion of the water-way as to ob- 
struct the course of the water both during tne flow' and 
ebb of the tide, especially the latter. At low water, 
indeed, there was a dill'ercnce of nearly 5 ft. between the 
level of the w ater on the upper and low er sides of the 
bridge. 'This, by occasioning a dangerous fall and eddy 
in tlie water for a considerable time both before and after 
low water, interrupted the navigation, and occasioned 
every now and then fatal accidents. At length it was 
determined to abate the nuisance, by jmlllng down the 
old bridge, and erecting in its stead a new structure w hose 
arches sTiouUl be of such a sizen not sensibly to idfect the 
flow of the water. The new London bridge, like the 
SoutliwarK^nd Waterloo bridges, was planned by the late 
John Rennie. It is built of granite, the span of the centre 
arch being 152 ft. ; and w hether we consider its magni- 
tude, or the beauty and sinipUelty of its structure, it is 
certainly one of the finest specimens of bridge archi- 
tecture in the world. The heavy expense of this fabric 
has been partly defrayed by a duty on all coal fought 
into the pool, and partly from the revenues of j^p 
apnrojirlated for the support of “ London Bridge.” 

The fo" 


bperty 

following table conijirlses a statement of the prln- 

cipal particulars connected with the diflereiit bridges 
belonging to the city. 


Name. 

- 

Date of 
Completion. 

Cost. 

i 

'B 

6 

5 

be 

Breadth. 

Span of 
Central Arch. 

I.aiul(in liridgu - 

18.31 

2,000,000 

5 

“iLisn. 

.13 ft. 

Ll2n. 

Southwark — - 

181<) 

HU0,(KK1 

9 

708 - 

44 - 

840 - 

Biackftriars — 

1770 

'ho ooo 

i y 

995- 

42 - 

100- 

W «f erloo — - 

1817 

1,1.10,000 

y 

1,842 - 

42 • 

127- 

tVcittiniiuU'r — - 

1751 


15 

1,823 - 

41 - 

7f. - 

Vauxliall — 

LHH 

dSO.tlOO 

9 

809 - 

40 - 

78 - 


The Tunnel, wlilch, unlike the bridges, passes tmder 
O 3 
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jintl not over the stream, effects a connection between 
its banks nearly 2 m. below London Bridge. The 
erection of a bridge in the centre of the port of London 
was of course impracticable, and the mode of uniting the 
two shores, without injury to the shipping interest, was 
long a diillcult problem for engineers. It was at length 
solved by Mr. Brunei, who designed the tunnel, and 
has 80 nearly broiight it to a close, that its completion 
may be looked upon as certain. It consist.s of a hollow 
brick cylinder, or pipe, subdivided into two road-ways, 
each 15 ft. high and 12 ft. broad. Notwithstanding the 
danger attending tim performance of the work, owiiigto 
the perpetual oozing through and occa.sionaI hur.sting in 
ol the river, the loss of life during the 15 years it has oc- 
cupied has txvn very incousidei abU'. But luuv curious 
soever iu other re.spects, wo incline to tliink titat the 
tunnel never will be of niiieli praetical utilifv. The dif- 
ficttlty of the descent will always be a considiTahle ob- 
stacle to its extensive vise. It w;is h«>gun by a private 
company, but has been mostly carried on by grants of 
public money. 

Pnlaccs and Houses of ParL— 8t. James’s, at the W. 
end of Pall-Mall, is an irregular, mean-looking brick 
building, totally unworthy the name of palace: it wa>, 
erected by Henry VIII., on the site of an hospital for 
female leper.s, which existed in the 1 Ith rt ntnrv. ’I'lie 
interior, however, is handsomely titU-d iij», and it is well 
adapt<*d ibr court lcvc(‘.s .mJ diMwing-ronrus, which are | 
mostly hehl in it. The chapel attached to this eiiilice j 
is substantially the same that wa.s used lor the ancient 
hospital 

Hnckirtgharn Palace, at the W. etnl (>f St. J.ime.s'.s 
Park, is remarkable onlv for it> extravagant cost.ajmrunt 
lug nearly to tho!!.)i perli.ips tlie po(^hr 

its(‘ircct IS in .some mea-aire adrinutable to ii> dejir 
situation. It occupie.s the site of Arlington II 
pullerl down by Jolm Sheithdd Duke of Bn. king'. am, 
who erecUxl in its stead a plain, but hamVomc re- 
sidence. Having been purcha.sed by Deerge III. iu 
17H2, it bcc.ime the favourite abode of (juecn Ch.ir- 
krtte. Under George IV., wIiom; rage f.r building wa.s 
as decided as hi.s taste was eqnivor.al, Ihukiimham 
House was entirely rolmilt ; and became, in D37. the 
town-rc.sidence of the Qne.m. The pnncij.al front, to 
the east, forms throe sidts of a .sijuari*, its narrow, pro- 
jecting wings inclosing a space about Kb yards in width, 
in fnait of which i.s a marltle arch (a miniature imitation 

of that of Constantine at B.nne), w ith brou/. d .u 

This arch does no4, however, ha'ioi.ni-.- wiin ii..- r. m ' f 
the building; anti the front i.s not only destitute of all 
grandeur, but is mean and paltry, d'hc garden facade, 
an elevation of thy Corinthian order, r.-sting on a ru tic 
basement, is in better ta.ste. The interior is rnagnificently 
fitted up. A Staircase of white marble leads to the 

E icture gallery, drawing-rooms, and throne room, the 
liter of which is enriehed with well executed bas reliefs. 
The.'pictnre-gallery, above 100 ft. in lengtli, i.s fjlle.l with 
works of the best masters. The lilnary and private 
rooms of^the Queen are in the l.astuuent story; but 
owing to the .singular taste of George IV. for low 
rooms, the storie s are not sulTicie: tly high, and many of 
the apartments arc badly lighted. 

Thus, perh.aps, is the only palace surrounded bv what 
is frequently a puddle. Such, however, i.s rcafly the i 
case ; for the ground in front of the palace imt iK-ing 
paved, but merely covered with a comnound, half gravel 
and half clay, it becomes, in w et w eather, a most olfeii- 
*!ve puddle. 

The old Houses of Paiiiament .stood upon ground for- 
merly occupied by the palace of Westmin.ster. Their ap- 
pearance was far from impo.sing ; but a certain degre<‘ of 


is generally admired. The Treasury, which joins that 
last mentioned, is an old brick edifice, which once formed 
part of Uardinal VVolsey ’s palace. The Board of Control 
has a fine Ionic portico, but i.s, otherwise, a plain 
building. The Ordnance and Aelniinilty otficr-s make 
no pretensions to display; and tlie “Horse Guards,” 
which doe.s pretend to it, i.s in very bad taste. Many 
of the ]ml)lie ofilces are in Somerset House, once a pa- 
lace, occupicil by Kdvvard VI. and Flizabeth. 'l lm ohl 
building was taken down in 1775 ; and the present quad- 
rangular structure, tlesigned by Sir William ('hambers. 
was completed in 17 h 2, and <livtd**d into government 
ottiees. The street front is only 2t)()rt. in length, hut that 
facing the river is «()(» ft. in length, and is one of the 
imhlest elevations in London. An eastern wing was 
adiled hy King’.s (Adlege, in 1830, in comj.letion of tlio 
architect’s de.-.ign. 

On the river l>ank, in the V. part of the city, is the 
Tower, 

“ W ith manv a fi.ul iuul ii)iilni;.(lit iiuivili-r IVil.” 

I'liis rude fortre.^'i. -.bout J m, below Loinlon Bridge, 
wa- begun by \\ ilb'.-on the Conqueror in 107H, I'iio 
original building, now tidied the Wintt' 'I'ower, w.i.s 
eomplt'ted in IUI(8. .Additions were niadt^ hy Hciirv 
111. in li-in. by l.dwartl IV. in I h»5. and the whole 
was subst.iutl. illy re|»aired hy Charles II. in Ifid;!. Tlie 
(irantl .Storelioiise, a large bnilding N. of the White 
Tow er, bt'gim by James 11,, was completed’ by William 
111.: ;ind iiiimcrows hou-es haveheen erected in it for the 
residi nee of oUieer.s eonaet red with the ost.abli'.hmont. 
rile Tower was a royal j'Hlaco during more than live 
centurii'.s. It \v:is hmg, al.so, and still in tact is, a state 
me poornt'-.N «,i i l:>i l^on ; and sever.d ro_\al per'iouages, and sonu' of our 
a: Iriitutable to its dcjire.s-ed i bigbest nobles, and most dislinguislied (dimuouers, ha\(.' 

' ' hod in this edifice, some by the hand of the jmidi 


pern 

t xecutioner, and sonu' hy the digger and bowl of (lie as- 
sa>.-in. It aiu ieiitly contained several detai lied masses ot 
Imilding, most of which have now disapjieared. 'J'be ori- 
ginal tower, now called the Wliite Tower, .still re- 
mains tlie prim ijial editiee. 'The .Martin Tower is now 
(•.died the .lew el Towi'r. 'The Lantern 'Tower, the 
Uoyal Palace, and tlu> Mint, liave been pulled down. Of 
the remainder of the old building veidiges may he ti .ua d 
nmli-r ulteicd name.s., 'The present ediliees consist of t he 
church of .St. Peti'f ad vinniUt, the ordnance otlice, tlie 
record ollice, the jewid office, annories, and barracks. 
In tlio .small-arm armory complete stands of aniiv for 
1.50,(iU<) men are kept, in ('luistant readiness. 'The v. liole is 
surrounded hyamoat, fillied witli wiiter from Hit; 'Thanu .s, 
and the outer hank has been recently turned into plemsiire 
.grounds. 'J’he 'I’ower is open to visiters, w ho pay fii/. 
lo see the armorie.s, and a .similar .'•um to in.spect tin' 
regalia. The menagerie, formerly the best in lingland. 
having been snperseiled by that hidonging to the /uolo- 
gieal Society in the Itcgenfs Park, wa.s broken up a tew 
years ago. 

The Mint, formerly in the 'Tower, but now on Tower 
Hill, is a stone bnilding of Greek arcliitecture, con- 
sisting of a centre and wings, 'Tin.' workshops and 
jffices occupy about H,oob siiuare y.irds, and tlie ni;i- 
diinerv for coining is complete and edicient. Tin* s.il;:- 
ries of the otlicers and workmen amount to 15, (i n/- 

year, ami tiie uumey coiiud in 18.3,8 consisted of 
2,8.»5,:pj,5/. in gold, ’2bl,17nf. in silver, and l,5i)M/. in copper 
'i'he gold i.s computed at the Mint price of 3/. 17.v. K pL 
pern/,, troy, or 4>'i-7 sovs. to the lb. troy ; the silver at 
.5.V. W. p<*r (}■/.., or W.?. to the lb. troy ; and the copper at 
2‘Jl/. per ton, or 21 penre to the lb, avoird. 

Post-Ojjicc. — Tho. I’ost-Utliee, in the centra of the 
metropolis, near St. Paul’s, a largo, handsome building. 


antiquated splendour, the associations connected with j completed in lH2b, of Portland stone, is 3'.i0 ft. long, 

♦h^i- o,..i 1 .1 . jg j„ioru(‘d 

with three Ionic porticoi's, over the central and largest 


their history, and the importance of the pur))oses to 
which they were appropriated, made them respectable 
in the eyes of Englishmen. 'They were, however, 
wholly destroyed on the IGtfi October, IH.H, by a lire, 
which fur some time endangered the contiguous ediliees 
Of We^instcr Hall and Abbey. A building, expected 
to be.onc of the finest ornaments of the metropolis, is now 
in the course of erection on the same spot, from the 
designs of Mr. Barry. It is to have a splendid river 
front, nearly 701) ft. in length, with a terrace and stairs 
leading down to the water; and at the S.W. angle, over 
the royal entrance, is to be erected a lofty tower in 
the perpendicular English style, which, judging hy’the 
design, will be a fine .specimen of moder.i arcliitecture. 
It is to be hop(;d that the opportunity now olP-red, 


c portico , 

of which is a plain pediment. Within tliis portico is 
the great hall, HO ft, hy fiO ft., divided Into three com- 
partments by rows of Ionic columns on Lmanitc pe- 
dc.stals ; passages lead from it to the principal otllccs. 

This establishment consists of three branchc.s, to cacli 
of w hich separate clerks are attached : viz. the general 
or inland, the foreign, and the district post, until lately 
termed the twopenny post. 'The busine.s« of the district 
post extends. to a distance of 12 m. from the general 
post otlice. There arc at Ica.st 2 deliveries each day a^ 
every place within this line, and 7 to all jilaccs " " 

m. of the chief olUce: Intermediate places have ^ 
5 deliverlcR. The; general I'ost- Ollice extends its 

" ^ ‘ and letters are despatched b} 


a iroat h’ ^ bididiug worthy i tions all (fver the world, - . 

nfL it be negh eted, and that the : every day. 'Twenty-five malls leave London every evening 

f " not at 8 I*. .M., several of which arc forwarded ‘T 

catnre in the metropolis, but sup- ! and there are 8 morning mails. No letters I' 

for the despatch of the business ; don on .Sundays. Most of the evening 

I. f..!^ town on their return between d and 7 t)’‘jlnvk n| . 

j morning, early enough (or the delivery of 

■ume edlfii-ea Ti. i- «i ’ i liefore 10 A. M. Ill the city, and 11 a.M. m tnc 

VvZu.hin am / < "Uncll-oflice, on the W. side of; parts of London. Within 3 m. of the o,® 

WhUthaJ J, a modern structure of Talliidian architecture, 228 receiving-houses, of which 3 arc exclusively 


Sf Vv'oT hn- the de^j,at<h of the business 

J 1 M'' wantol which wuis s i much felt 

in the old bmhlings. 

bi tlie city, and 

nie euiiK.es, j b,? (.oimtll-office. on the W. 
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the district post letters ; the other houses receive all 
It'ttcrs without distinction. Till IWJ there were 2 classes 
of receiving-houses, one for geruyrul and the other for 
twopenny post letters; but that distinction has now 
ci ast'd. Tliere are about 100 country rcceiving-hou*es 
Ix'longiug to the district Post-f)ihcc. Tu I8.'$S, the last 
^ear of the old rates of postage, tin* gross revenue of the I 
Loudon Post-Ofiice amounted to 70G,2(jl/. 

Hfh'^ions Kst(thlis/> merits and linitdings London Is 

a l)isliop’s sec, the; higliest in rank in the kingdom under 
(he archbishops. The diocc.se till very lately coinpre- 
lu'iided 191) parishes in ]Middle,s(!X, .‘iOS in l-^ssex, t><» in 
1 !« rtl()rd.sl)ir(‘, ami 4 in lOu kiii”)».iin'-liire. in all 050 , I 
containing a j)op. of 1 p. t ...n < : Imi . by tin? lu'w , 

ccch'siastieai arrangememts of IHiin, it will in future coin- j 


and cros.s, tlie latter beinpj elevated 362 ft above 
tlje level of the door, and 370 feet above the 
pavement of the churchyard. The two turrets, 
or belfries, in the W. froJit, are each 222 ft. 
in height. The walls arc decorated by two 
stories of cou])lcd pilasters arranged at regular 
distanc<?.s, those ludow being of Oic Corinthian 
and those above of the Composite order. 'I'he 
whole building isof Portland stone; and the ex- 
cellciu*(‘ of its IduiulatioiKS, and the massive so- 
lidity of its walls and piers, warrant the infer- 
ence that it will be as lasting as itismagnili- 


jiiisi'aU the parishes uf JMiddh'sex, 2:1 in Surrey, 10«)Uly 
ill I'sst'X, and 9 in Kent, making a total ol 211 jiarislies. 

■J he nett roveiUie of the diocese, at an average of 1 In' three 
yai s ending with ISIll, is KL9‘i'.'/. per'ann., and owing to 
ill. l.iiildiiig now going on upon ihe l)i',|H)j)’s c*state, it 
will, .il iiii di'i.iiit period, amount t<) thve«* or foui limes 
tli.it Mini ; tint, on tin* deatii of the present inenmhent, tln.‘ 
in, 'line of tin* s(*e is to he fixed at a year nett ; 

tlw umulier of benefiees returned to the (’ommissioners 
(hhi'l aver-'tging a net incoine of nearly 100/. per ;nin. 
i he niniiher ofetirate.s was .Ti'i, w hose iiwonu' areragml 
something less than I0(V. Of tin* henelier*;, 7'> were 
eo wn livings, HO were in tin* gift of archbishops and 
hnhops,aiid 277 belonged to jirivate pm'-sons; th<i r(‘- 
tiMiiider were in tin* possession of corporate or eoele- 
sM lii.il tiodies. 'I'iie mmdx'r of parishes in lh<* city of 
i.iiiid'iii is li!h of wliieh 97 are within Ihe walls, and 10 
ill til" lilu" til's: till' 97 parishes are very small, and only 
.'o "I them have ehnrclies ; tliose belonging to the others 
"i;h"r liaving Iteen Inn tied down at the gie.il lire of lOiiO. 
end not rehuilt , or having been since remoM'd 1o m.ike 
man for improvements, 'rhree additional ehurehes 
h..\e het'u iiiult in the liberties, making (he whole 
nmiiOei now in t^e city, 79. Westminster contains Id 
pnishes, 4 of which were formed early iu the la^t 
Cl etui v. iu eonseipieiiee of (he gre;it ineri'ase of pop. 
.If llieSv. end of the town, and 1 vi'ry recently; 2 only 
ol tliese (larishe.s, St. Margaret’s and St. .lolm’vS, .'ue 
e"n',ideied to form the I'ity of ^Vestminsler, the oilier 
S heing denominateil the lihortie.s. Westminster was 
"I "■ ted into a hishoprie by 1 lenry II I. in 1511 ; and the 
V hole of Middlesex, exclusive oVthe city of Lmuhm and 
111 " parish of I'ulliam, was .assigned as its diocese; but 
th!^ liishojn-ie exi.steil only nine yi'ars, at tlu' expiration 
i f which the eeelesiastieal government reverted to its 
I'inner eh.nuH'l. Within the pri'sent eenttiry 12 (list riet 
< hmehes liave been Imilt, making the whole number 22. 
i ll" oilier parishes of the metropolis amount to 49; the 
districts, which are partially, but not wholly, divided from 
the larger parishes, heing titose itt which the inenndtent is 
not endowed with a portion of the tithes, amount 10 4.5, 
making the tnimber of t Imrclu'S 01. This will make (he 
w hole of the churches in the metronolis amount to 1 h‘), 

" ilhoijt including chajiels of ease. It is right, however, 
<o state tliat those uurnhers may not <*xaetly agree with 
other accounts ; f.,r so many parkshes extend into two 
^iisincts, so many are partly hi the city and partly in tlie 
' Mhni hs,^that no two estimates of their number are found 
• ' agree. IJeside.s the churches ami chapels belonging 
lo tlie establishment, there are 0 chapels of the kirk of 
■''CDiland, 14 110111.(^1(110110 chapels, IS foreign Proti'st.ant 
' iinu h"s .and chapels, 7 synagogues, and above 2.->0 places 
ol Wiirship for dissenters and separatists of all dcliomiu- 
allniis. 1 

‘V. Paul's, the cathedral church of London, is 
not only the |rreut architectural ^lory of the me- 
ti'ojioli.s, hut of the empire. 'I'his noble stnieture 
s^Iands in an elevated situation at the (op of Lud- 
.M'de Mill, on the .site of the former cathedral, 
destroyed (lurinf 5 .MItcat lire of Kidfi. Itt 
Simulations were laid (»n the 21st of June, 1675; 
and Sir Christopher Wren, by whom it was de- 
^'i-Mied, and under who.se directions the work wa.s 
carried on, lived tocom])letc the stupendous edi- 
f^tone of which was laid by his son 
'9 1710. It is built in the form of a Latin cross, 
with an additional arm or transept at the W. end 
o nrivo breadth to the front, and has a seinicir- 
uiiar projection at the K. end for thcL altar, and 
^i imctrcular porticoes at either end of the tran- 
It is 510 ft. in length, \). to W., the 
uigthof the cro.ss, exclusive of the circular jior- 
'C'oes, ,s 250 ft., the breadth of the W. favade 
'|'yi\ ''^‘ Arrets JHO ft., and the height of the 
I ^ iuimense dome, or cupola, rising 
‘>vei' ijie centre, is surtnounted by a lantern, ball, 


i cent. 

I St. Paul’s, it is fretjuctiily said, i.s copied, or at 
j least clo.sely imitated IVr.m St. Peter’s at liome; 

I an<i to some extent tliis is true. Put it is a C()])y 
I that bears the impress of tratisct'udent genius ; 
i and may be said to he lo Si, Peter’s what the 
I vP.neid is to tht' Iliad and ()tlys>,ey. The fronts 
j of both cathedrals are the p.itfs, perha])s, in 
I which lltey are imist deiicit'iit ; but in neither 
instance was the architect allowed to follow out 
Ins own eoneeplions. Prainante and Michael 
! Angelo wi.shed to have tlu' portico of St. Peter’s 
formed on the plan of the Pantheon, and Wren 
wa.s obliged to inodilv his masterly dosign.s so as 
, to int^e them ace< pfa!)Ie to those to w hom he was 
obliged to defer. I'he l)el fries of St. Paul’sgiveit 
aeharaeter very diirereuf iVom that of St. Peter’s, 

' Neither is the dome of tlie latter .so spherical as 
that of the British ctitheditil, nor is it so striking 
; a letiture of the huilding, being jilaced so far be- 
hind the lolty ftteade :is to he almo.st invisible to 
a j)er>on omaling in ir the editiee. Ihit in the 
; vastness <if its pinpi St. Peter’s as far ex- 

ceeds St. P.aurs tis the latter does the Jarge.st of 
(he Knglish ehurehes. IVrhaps, ahso, it is su- 
jierior to St. Paul's in the harnnmy^ of its parts; 
the dome, though so grand a feature in the 
latter, being, it is very gi-nerally admitted, too 
large for tlie other parts of the building. But 
the Lngli>h cathedral is, though /o?.>^o intcriiallOi 
second only to St. I’etcr’s ; and is unquestionably 
the noblest of tran.salpine ami of Protestant 
teinplc.s. 

The interior of St. I'anl’s i.s chaste and im- 
posing; l)ut, owing to the want of ornament, it 
lias rather a naked and austere appearance. 
Latterly it has been attempted to obviate this 
defect by jtlacing within the cathedral monu- 
ments erected atThc ])ul)lic expense to eminent 
individuals, antongwhom maybe .specified Lord 
Nel.son, Abercrombie, Dr. Johnson, Howard the 
philanthropist, Sir William Jones, Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, tSec. But these, with very few ex- 
ceptions, do no credit eillier to the arti.sts or the 
country, and are totally unworthy the tcmjde 
they do nothing but encumber. 

'I'he remains of Sir t'hri.stopbcr Wren arc de- 
posited in one of the vaults of the cathedral ; and 
before the entrance lo the choir is the following 
appropriate inscription to his memory : — 

SUBTUS. (JONUrrUR. HITJUS. KCei.KSl.'E. F.’ft MKBIS. 

CONDITOK. CHHISTOPBOIIUS WHEN. yui. vixit. 

ANNO.S. IILTHA. NONAGINTA. NON’. SlBI. .SKi). 

BONO. I'CBMCO. I.KCTOU. SI. MONCMENTUM. KEQCiRIS. 

CIIICUMSIMCE. 

OBIIT, XXV, FKB. ANNO. JMDCCXXIII, 

A-VI AT. 91. 

Individuals ascend by an in.side stair to the 
stone gallery which surrounds tlie exterior gal- 
lery above the colonnade ; and bv a more diffi- 
cult ascernt theyretn ii the Golden Gallery, which 
crowns the apex t>f tlu dome, at the base of the 
lantern. 'I'he view from this latter point, on a 
clear day. i.s certainly unrivalled. The entire 
*() 1 
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metropolis, vast as it is, appears to be spread out 
at the spectator’s feet. The broad and silvery 
line of the river, crossed by numerous bridge, 
and bearing on its bosom thousands of vessels, 
gives infinite grandeur and variety to the scene. 
At this height, the people, horses, and carriages 
in the streets, and every thing else on the sur- 
face, appear so greatly diminished, that the bustle 
of the crowd has been, not inaptly, compared to 
that of a swarm of emmets. Owing to the usual 
density of the smoke, this splendid view is sel- 
dom seen in perfection. It appears to the 
greatest advantage early in a clear summer 
morning, before the fires are lighted. 

The more adventurous visiters not only as- 
^ cend to the top of the cupola, but enter the lan- 
tern, and thence make their way into the copper 
ball by which it is crowned. The diameter of 
the latter is (> ft. 2 in. 

The whole cost of this noble structure 
amounted to 747,954/., being less than the sum 
that has been thrown away on lluckingham 
Palace! It was, as has been often remarked, 
finished in 3.5 years, under the superintendence 
of one architect, by one master mason (3Ir. 
Strong), and during the incumbency of one 
llishop of London ( l)r. Henry Compton). St. 
Peter’s, on the contrary, was 14.5 years in build- 
ing, during which time no fcwer’than 12 archi- 
tects were employed upon it, and 19 j)opes sat in 
the papal chair! (See Jirai/k’t/s Account of St. 
Paul's, in the Survei/ of London and Middlesex, 
ii. 249—310. ; Aikin's Essay on St. Panrs ; 
ton's AccoAnt of St. Paul's ; Elmes l^ fe of Sir 
Christopher Wren, <J c. ) 

It is greatly to be regretted that St. Paul’s is so 
much hemmed in by the surrounding buildings. 
The view of the grand facade, with the dome risin^j 
above it, from the E. end of Ludgate Street, is, 
however, uncommonly fine ; and a good view of 
a portion of the buildin^^ is now obtained from 
the opening made at the S. end of the new Post- 
office. The dome appears to great atl vantage 
from the bridges and the river; dnd is seen at a 
great distance from all parts of the surrounding 
countr)', towering above the smoke by w hich the 
city is generally enveloped. 

The effect of the smoke on the structure is not 
a little curiou.s. In the parts protected from the 
weather it adheres, and the building has, in con- 
sequence, a black and sooty appearance ; while, 
on the other hand, the parts exposed to the 
weather seem bleached or whitened. Put thi* 
sort of pie* bald aspect has not the bad effect 
that might d priori have been expected. 
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lofty pinnacles, and a large wheel window 32 ft. in dia* 
meter. The most striking view of the Interior is from 
the W. entrance, where the lofty pointed aisles, clustered 
columns, rich tracery work, and monumental decor- 
at^ns, judiciously lighted by painted windows, present 
an narinonious eiihct well calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of the myst insensible. Many of the most illus- 
trious statesmen, orators, warriors, philosophers, divines, 
poets, and distinguished individuals of all sorts, celebrated 
III the annals of the empire, are buried within its pre- 
cincts ; and their monuments, which are distributed ail 
over the Abbey, give it the highest Interest, and deeply 
impress the mind with feellng.s of awe and veneration. 
.Since its restoration, in 1820, Henry VII. ’s chapel liua 
formed one of the most beautiful adjuncts to the Abbey ; 


WcMlmimter Abbey, which, next to St. Paul’s, is the 
grand ecclesiastical edifice of I.ondon, dates-from tlio 
1.3th century, though portions of the edifice, erected 
by Edward the Confessor, may still form part of the 
building. Great additions were made to It by Henry 
VII., who built the splendid chunel that still bears his 
name; and at the 'beginning of the last century the 
two towers at the W. front were added, from designs 
furnished by Sir Christopher Wren. In 1803, a con- 
siderable^art of the building was destroyed by fire; 
but it ha,s since been completely rcpalreci, and Henry 
Vllth’s chapel renovated In its original style. It Is 
3fi0 ft. long, and 195 wide, within the w alls. Though 
built at many different times between the reigns of 
lleu^ III. and Henry VII., and never quite completed, 
it offers one of the finest specimens of the pointed 
stvlc in England. It is in the form of a cross, the sliapo 
of which, externally at least, at the ». end, i.s almost 
obliterated by 12 small chaiNds, of which that of Henry 
VII. is the most magnificent and beautiful. The great 
v.viety of the abbey renders any thing like a general 
description impossible. The N. side, with Its beautiful 
gate, may be conHiderod the jirtiicipal front ; though 
the view Is much Injured by the interference of 
pret s church. It presents n line of ornamrmtal turreted 
buttresses pd pointed windows, with a fanciful sculpi. 
lured porch, decorated with immense flying buttresses. 


it is universally considered a gem, and is, undoubtedly, 
a most beautiful specimen of its style. 

The other churches of London have no pretensions 
to be compared with those last mentioned. Of tliose 
which escaped the great lire of 10(16, St. Saviour’s in 
the Borough, and the Temple church, deserve special 
mention. The former, recently restored to much of its 
ancient freshness, is a good specimen of the architecture 
of the 14th century : the latter is still more ancient, the 
greater portion being of the 13th century, and ibme 
parts very probably of the Tith : it i.s remarkable for its 
peculiar architecture, and particularly for the beautiful 
Homan arch forming the entrance to the building. It Is 
now under repair. After the lire, several churclies were 
built by Sir Cnrl.stopiier Wren, but the fame of St. Taul’s 
has obscured the lustre of hl.s other works. Bow church, 
in Chcapside, St. Bride's, Fleet Street, and St. Stephen’s, 
VV’albrook, are tlie most admired of Sir (’liri.stophcr’s 
churches. The latter is entitled to the highest praise. 
“ He has not omitted a single beauty of which the de- 
sign was capable ; but has supplied them all with infi- 
nite grace.’ (Da/laway's Anecdotes, p. 142.) In tlic 
early part of last century several churches were erected, 
of which St. Martin’s, St. George’s. Hanover Square, 
and .St. George’s, BUiomsbury, have ^ry fine porticoes, 
esiiecially St. Martin’s, which is a noble structure. 
Within the last 30 years, however, a complete change, 
and, which is worse, a great deterioration, Inu taken 
place in our ecclesiastical architecture. St. Faticras 
church, and some others, may, perhaps, be excepted 
from this censure ; but an extreme poverty of architectu- 
ral talent has been shown In designing the new churches 
of London, which are quite unw orthy of those formerly 
erected, and of the city. The places of worship for 
Dissenters are, with three or four exceptions, plain 
brick buildings, well arranged for the accommodation of 
large congregations, but constructed witli little attention 
ti;* ornament or taste. 

Lambeth Palace One of the most extensive and hand- 

some buildings S. of the Thames is Lambeth palace, on the 
river bank, nearly opposite the new houses of parliament. 
The original building, erected in 1 191, was first intended 
for a college of canons ; hut, as the pope refused his con- 
sent to its establishment, itwas converted Intoanarchiepls- 
copal palace, and has ever since been the town residence 
of the primate of all England. Great additions were 
made to it about 12.50, and in the 1 5th century Arch- 
bishop Chichele built a square stone tower towards the 
river, called tlie Lollard’s Tower, from the factof some 
of those early reformers having been confined In it. Sub- 
sequent additions were mode by Cranmer, Pole, Parker, 
.Juxon, Sancroft, and Tillotson ; but the wliole, as seen 
from the outside, is a heavy dull-looklng brick structure, 
little interesting except from Its antiquity. The late ad- 
ditions, however, compIetiHl in 1833, at a cost, including 
internal fittings, of nearly 80,000/., are executed in 
much better taste. The new buildings, of Bath stone, 
stand in the garden*, E. of the old palace: the prin- 
cipal edifice is a beautiful send imposing structure, 
the ornament.-il portions, which are particularly rich, 
being copied from Westminster and St. Alban s Ab- 
tfeys. The entrance front, flanked with square towers, 
is 160 ft. in length, tlie opposite or garden front being 
30 ft. longer. The princifial rooms are of fine pro- 
portions, and richly though chastely embellished, the 
wood- work being almost wholly of oak. The library 
is fierhaps one or the finest features of the interior ; nnii 
though remarkably plain in its decorations and 
produces, from its great size, a very Imposing effect. » 
contains upwards of 25, (XK) vols., among whlcli 
rare works in classics, divinity, &c. ; and 
some connected with the history of the see, and 
a miscellanepus character, are extremely valuable. »» 
the older parts of the building the chief 
long gallery, containing a curious collection of painting • 
chiefly portraits of former prelates, the great hall, ? 
open r(H)f of oak, presenting on the whole ®®® ^ 
finest specimens in the country of internal 
rations; and the chapel, a small but extremely degam 
apartment, fitted up with oak stalls, pews, aim 
quisitely carved pulpit and screen. The altar-pl^e, 
ever. Hi accords witn the rest of the fittings, being oi 
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Corinthian order, painted and gilt I The park and gar- 
(lens belonging to the palace occupy about 18 acres ; they 
arc completely walled round ; nearly 4 acres are appro- 
priated to the kitchen garden, the rest being tastefully 
planted, and laid out in shrubberies. 

Cemeteries. — The crowded state of most of the metro- 
politan churchyards, and the growing conviction of their 
injurious influence on the health of the neighbourhoods 
ill which they are placed, have, within these few years, 
suggested the establishment of public cemeteries at some 
distance from town. The first of these, at Kensal Green, 
occupying a piece of ground of 48 acres in extent, taste- 
fully planted and laid out, was opened^ 1832. It is 
situated about 2m. N.W. London; ana has chapels 
for the performance of the funeral service according to 
rlie rites of the Church of England, or of those whose 
friends profess a dllferent creed. The success of this 
undertaKlng, which was long opposed by ignorant pre- 
jiuUce, has since led to the construction of other ceme- 
tcrii^s. That at Highgate, consecrated in 1838, and 
occupying about 20 acres, is In a beautiful situation N. of 
London, offering a splendid view, of great extent ; but the 
decorations, though handsome, .are too showy to bo in 
kccjiiug with the destination of tlie spot. The Nor- 
wood cemetery Is fl m. S. of the city, and is double 
the size of that last mentioned. The buildings In this 
cemetery are of a superior character ; and an ingenious 
inaclduery is used to lower the coffins slowly and silently 
into the vaults beneath. Two cemeteries have been 
ncentiy completed, at Abney Park, Stoke Newington ; 
and Karl’s Court, Brompton ; and others are contem- 
plated. Hitherto, however, the new cemeteries have 
been too far from town, and too expensive, to be used by 
the poorer classes ; and the formation of more con- 
venient cemeteries, for the accommodation of the latter, 
is a matter eminently deserving the attention of the 
authorities. 

Commerce. — London is not only tho capital of a great 
nnpiro, but is the first commercial city of the world. 
Her intercotirsc extends to the remote.st countries, ami 
licr merchants are pre-eminent for wealth, enterprise, 
.itid int(*grity. The establishments connected with 
commerce are on a scale comnien.surate w ith the vast 
amount of business to be transacted. The public build- 
ings for commercial purposes consist chiclly of the Bank 
of Kngland, Last India Ilouse, Koval Exenange, Excise 
Office, Custom House, and Corn Market. 

The Bank iif England, from its first incorporation in 
bJIM to the year 1734, transacted Its affairs at Grocers’ 
Hall, in tho Poultry. The first stone of the present build. 
iJtg was laid in 1732 ; 40 years afterwards tne E. and W. 
wings were added, and in 1781 tlie clmrch of St. Chris- 
topher was taken down to make room for further addi- 
tions. Until 182ft tills edifice exhibited a great variety 
of incongruous styles ; but endeavours have since been 
"'t** 8omo success, to produce uniformity. 

I he building is insulated, and covers 8 acres: Its shape 
IS an irregular parallelogram, the longest side mea- 
suring 440 ft. Many of the rooms in tho interior, 
smh as the court-nmm, pay-hall, and dividend-office, 
spacious and w'cll-proportioned ; but the largest 
loftiest of all is the rotunda, a circular hall, 57 ft. 
J’l oianitjter, and crowned by a handsome cupula and 
lantern. The chief transactions connected witli the funds 
Take place In this apartment. The affairs of the Bank of 
J figiand are managed by a governor, deputy-governor, 
and 24 directors, elected annually. The business is con- 
uncU'd by about 900 clerks, whose salaries amount to 
about 190,000/. 

charter of the Bank was continued till 
Ion;’. * being then also fixed at almut 11,000,000/. 

n.^.r* government at 3 per cent Branch banks in con- 
Bank of England have, since 182G,becn 
wiunil In most large towns, the chief business of 
mnno . discount bills, issue notes, and transmit 
‘md ftrom London. Tlie profits of the Bank 
Interest on exchequer bills, discounts of 
HUM. I ^ 1 , ^ interest on tho capital lent to govern- 
ii ’‘'‘owance of about 130,000/ a year for raanag- 

(iividTJ!i debt, and some other sources. The 

end rcxelved by the proprietors is 8 per cent 

Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 

Banl 3l8t of March, 1840, that is, of the 

and the public and private 

S(>piM.ui* Bank, on the one hand, and of tho 

Bullion In her possession, on the other. 

^>ee top of next column]. * 

don private banking houses at present in Lon- 

thosenf iw® existence before the Bank of England, viz. 
Street Temple Bar, Messrs. Htwre, ^-leet 

few VO Snow, in the Strand. Within the 

bave ben,, stock banking companies 

ScoichWk.^*? j” ^he city, on tho model of the 
will n* seems to be that 

Ptivute banker”^ ^ period, entirely luiierscde the 


L. 

rinnilation. 

l.und(m l!<,44G,nOO 
Country 3,9.'i2gl00 

lfi,.'T98,flOO 

Deiwitits, public . 2,104,1X10 
Jbltto, private - 4.02«;,(X)0 


22,S2>>,()00 


rublio S<'curitiea 
Private ditto - 
A<lvaiiw*s. 

Bills of Ex- 
chauKe 2,267,000 
Kxt'htHiuer 

Slock, &c. 336,000 


L. 

12,(X)3,000 

<;,721gXX> 


21 ,.326, 000 
- 4,446,000 


__26,77lbOOO 


The Royal Exchange, originally erected by Sir T. 
Gresham, in l.ftfiO, was burnt down in the great fire; 
having been rebuilt within three years, and extensively 
repaired between 1820 and 1S2G, ft was again destroyed 
by fire on the 10th of January, 1838. Latterly it formed 
a spacious quadrangle, surroiindetl by lofty stone build- 
ings, with a covered colonnade running round the 
vt'hule interior, and the N. and S. sides of the exterior. 
In tlie centre was a statue of fharleiPlI. by Spiller, 
and In niches of the inner wall were statues of most 
of our inonarchs, from the time of Edward I. A new 
exchange, on a grand scale, from a design by Mr. Tile, 
is now (1841) in the course of binog constructed, 
w'hich, when comphfted, will be one of the greatest or- 
naments of the city. At present the business usually 
transacted in the Exchange is carried on in the large 
court of the Excise-office in Broad Street. At a rough 
e.stimate 2,000 merchants and brokers have their plactes 
of business within ^ m, of the Exchange, and meet there 
to carry on operations by which the commercial affairs 
of the world arc powerfully Influenced. Several houses, 
together with 2 clinrclics, have been removed to make 
room for the new edifice, the chief front of w’hich is to 
face the Poultry and Mansion House. 

The East India House, in Leadenhall Street, is the place 
where the East India (’ompany’s business is tiiiefly trans- 
acted : it was first built in 1720, but has been subsequently 
so much altered and enlarged, that scarcely any |>art of 
the old edifice now remains, it has a stone front with a 
portico supported by six fluted Ionic columns, above 
which are a frieze and pediment ornamented with sculp- 
ture. The interior comprises numerous and handsome 
anartments, of which the largest are the court-room, 
the committee-room, and the two sale-rooms ; in the EL 
wing are the library and museum, tho former rich in 
Asiatic literature and rare Oriental MSS., the latter 
abounding with Indian ctirio.citics, the sjioils of success- 
ful wars waged with tlie native inonarchs. The museum 
is open every Saturday. 'I'he EL 1, Company has now, 
however, become exclusively a political institution ; the 
act 3 3t 4 Will. 4., prolonging the charter till lHft4, having 
debarred the company from the privilege of trading. 

River and Port. — What is legally termed the port 
of I.ondon extends 64 m. below London Bridge to 
Bugsby’s Hole, beyond Blackwall ; though the actual 
port, consisting of tlie upper, middle, and lower jiools, 
does not reach beyond Limebouse. The whole of the 
latter space is generally covered with vessels ; a chan- 
nel, only 300 ft. wide, being left clear for craft passinj^ up 
and down the river. Tlie port having been long insuffitlent 
for the proper accommodation of the stiipping resorting 
to London, and being often blocked up by fleets of mer- 
chantmen, tlie quays also bein^ heaped with bales, boxes, 
bags, and barrels, in such contusion that the most bare- 
facetl robberies were committed with impunity, tho ne- 
cessity of furrher protection for merchandise became 
evident. Accordingly, at the close of last century, it was 
determined to excavate wet docks, capable of accommo- 
dating a large number of ships, with contiguous ware- 
houses, the whole being inclosed by high walls. The West 
India Docks, the first of these establishments, and tlie 
largest belonging to the port, were o|iened in 1803. They 
are situated about 4 ra. down the river : including the 
City Canal, a work intended for another object, but now a 
part of this establishment, they comprise about 29ft acres, 

I part of which is covered with water, tho rest being 
occupied with quays and warehouses, the latter of great 
magnitude, and furnished with every convenience. They 
have an import and an export dock, with sufficient ac- 
commodation for 600 largo merchantmen. The London 
Docks, about m. fVom London Bridge, were opened 
In 1805. They cover about 100 acres of ground, of 
which nearly a third is water. The vaults beneath the 
warehouses contain cellarage for 65,000 pij^s of wine, 
and one of them has an area of 7 acres t The tobacco 
warehouses are very extensive. The East India Docks, 
smaller tl|gn those above described, and further down 
the river, were opened In Their water-area Is SO 

acres, and their great depth (23 ft. ) enablesthem to accom- 
modate vessels of very largo size. About the same time 
the Commercial Docks were constructed on the S. side 
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of the river, or rather tlic old docks for the Greenland : hendinjr any falling olf in the commerce of London 
snips were enlarged and provided witli warehouses for 1 It is impossiblo to form any ai-curute estirautP of the 
oonduig foreign corn. This dock covers 4'.> acres, 40 ; total value of the produce conveyed into and (Voin 
Of water : they are us<h 1 for vessels rngug(!d { l>ondon ; hut including the homo and foreign markets, 

’J} t’<»nptry commerce. The St. ! we believe it will not bo overrated at the prodigious 


Katharine 8 Docks, opened in 18‘ls, are the nearest to ; sum of millions sterling. 
London llridge, bt'ing just below the Tow«‘r. They S(»nie idea, however imperfe 
mciose 21 acres, of whicli 11 1 are water. ’i'l»e ware- I extent and distributio 
houses, which arc on a very extensive s«-ak;. are close to I following statements, 
the quays, having the lowi'r or baseineot story open for' 
the nviroose of rt'foivino’ or 


at the prodigious 

I, however imperfect, may be formed of the 
extent and distribution of the trade of London from the 


vessels tiiat are being laden or unladen ; the arcades are 
Kupnorted by iron columns of great strength. 'Fliese 
d(|eks have all been constructed, ;it a vast expense, by 
joint stock <'niini inies ; and have on the whole been pro- 
litable t oncerns. though they have redounded infinitely 
nio!\> to tile advantage of the j)ort than to tliat of their 
projtctors. ! 

I tie nurnlicr of cnllit'rs lre<|ueuting tlie port has | 
olfi'a su.reested tlie idea of cxeavatine docks tor their 
.i-'comnud.aiuu in the Isle of ( d eonw icli ; 

but nothing lias yet b*M n ell rtt.'il towaiil.s the cxei'iilion ; 
ol tins p!;ui. Acs'Cirdiu • to tlie jiifsrtif sy .leui, that j>ai t ' 
• d the port hei|)\\ the iio'.i, r pool seme.. ;is a place of 
.'uichorage for thi' oiiiers. o.dv a certain uamlier of i 
which ate allowed to be i.i the 'p ’ol at oiuae and a Hag | 
is lJoi^ted to notify ubeo it is full. Ibeilag being! 

hanh'd tlown. (he fii st colbin- in rank cnb i s the jio.d, and ; 
the others fol If e.v liinil the monber is coaipletofl, wh-n ■ 
the dag is ag.nn hoisted ; the rest w lir t)»eir turn. 'I’lie ! 
following statement of the quaedities o! coal and culm ' 
brougiit into tlx.' port at -lill'eoatt pecio.l-. from iMb to I 
I'sdo. txilh inclusive, '.liuw .n tlu* con'U'tiptiou ut’ coal in j 
J. 'ill. ion. 'I'he great iiicre.i ,• uiii.m the lad d>t/<'fi \e;irs j 
i.» ehiedyow ine Co the introdn; ij ,n lif stt-ain iia\ ig ition j 
and ga.s ligii'.ing. 1 


Ai'count of (ho Ships t'nfcrlng the Port of London from 
iNd.'t to lH4n, both inehisive, dlstinguishiiig between 
llritlsh and Foreign Ships from Fon-ign Parts, and 
Coasters. ♦ 
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Number and 'roiimige of the 
Ships that entered the Port of London with Cargix 
from Foreign ParU, in IXffi, disliiigfuisliing tiie Con. 
tries wiience tliev caoie. 


An (HINT of the Coal imjmrted into I.mxion in IsfO, spe- 
cif^irig (he Purls wli'-nce the Cyal w.in shippetl, and 
the Number of Cargoes aod 'Fou^ imported from each. 
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Irish Tradfrs. 
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I he ne-w Cusinni Ilonse, a haiid.some t.nilding by tlx* 
river-sisie, between Lond iti liridgf* and the I’f.wer, was j 
opened for bomte.^s in 1^17. 'I'he old one was bond 
down in l^ll, tlioogh not befert; tin* [.rc't'iit building I 
was iM'giui, the former hating been tboiKl incf.nvt'- j 
niently small. Tlie river- front, Iso ft, in length, is 
liuilt of Portland stone, and thongti ratlier plain. i.s ile- 
coraled bv .3 pfirticoes, each snpportetl by 0 Ionic co- 
lurnns. The /x/ig roo//t, wlmre the public bu^iue^s i.s ^ 
transacted, is 1% ft. in lengtli, and bo It. in width anti 1 An .Act tu sr of the Niunher and Tonnage of Coa'^ting 
height. j Ves.scls th.it liavc entered th<* Port of London, In <'Hc!i 

The vast extent of the trade of T.ondoo will be | Year from 1 m 3;( to l83h, both inclusive, 
apparent from tlie .subjoined statement *^i>f the gross 
custom* revenue from Is34 to isio, both inclusive : — 

1831 - - 10,eo7,2r,3 /. ]k 3 s - - 1 

1K;« - - 11,773, bir, iK'ifl > . 11, 131,2 l.'i 

IHftT) - . I2,!.V;.27f> IHIO - - 1 1 ,08.-4,03'i 

1837 - - 

Now', as the total gres.s ru.storns revenue of the United 
Kingdom amourdi'd, in 18.3'.), to 2:5,4!f8,l8f./. it would 
seem from this statement that the trade of London only 
equalled that of all the rest of the kingdom ! Tlii.s, 
however, would be a fallacious infereoce. 'J’lie imports 
into several of the other great trading [.orts, including 
those of Idver))ool, lloll. Dnmh e, \c., consl.st prin- 
cipally of cotton, wool, tlax, and other raw materials of 
our manufactures, whi. h are mostly admitted at lov/ 
duti<*s ; whereas the imports into London consist prin- 
cipally of articles of convomptioii, as sugar, tea. coffee, 
wine, corn, Ac., on whicli high dutie.s are paid. Put 
after making every allowance, for the circnmstmice.s now 
stated, still the foreign trade of London is of pnallgious 
and unparalleled extent. She may truly be said to 
be universi orbis terruruin emporium i aull^ owing to 
her being the grand mart of all the rich, extensive, and 
denselv-peoplesi districts included within the basin of 
tho riiame.s, wo do not think, provided the country 
continue to prosper, that there la any ground for appro- j 
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Them belonged to the port of London, in 1«40, 2,050 
ships, of the total burden of 5K1, ()()() tons, manned by 
;V2,(iu() seamen ! This, which is by far the greatest 
amount of shipping that ever bebmged to any single 
port, will appear the more extraordinary when it is 
rceolleeted that the colliers almost all belong to New- 
castle, .Sunderland, and other ports in the N. An im- 
m<mfi<‘ Slumber of barges are employed in the loading 
and unloading of colliers and other vessels in tlie river. 
( lie ont-of-tioors estahlishment of the customs, w'hich 
is mostly all emrdoyed in the business of the port, com- 
l)i is<-s aliout 1,350 imlividuals. 

Ii>sniayiri‘ of liou.s<‘s, ships, lives, &c. is carried on to 
a far greater extent in London tiian any wluua' else in 
th(‘ world. Marine insuranees-are mostly etlected by 
I'l ivate parti(!s ; but other insuranees are gem rally made 
hy joint stock ('ompaiiles. Sonu' of thesi; liavc been most 
aiceessfiil. ami havt; aecunuilated vast sums. It is be- 
lieved, how ev(>r, that not a few of thes(‘ companies are of 
a very (pnestionabh' de.scri[)tion ; and the couviefiou 
seeio'. to be gradually gaining ground, tli.U .some pulilie 
1 emulations slnndd be laid down for tlu' formation an»l 
;j"(ida;ice (d‘ in.virance coinjianies, so as to protect (he 
iieiired against tlu‘ extravagam-e, mi ^ln.(nagelnent, or 
had laitii of the directors. 

A’ . mc/u'.v Ciiudl. — 'I'he port of r.ondon is eonneetiai 
With tile Ii i->h .Sea by a chain ol canals of w Inch only tlie 
to'geiit’s ('anal, be;;nn m isl.t ami oixaieil in IsgU, enmes 
vi'liiii tlie scope of this acenunt. I'lu' Kegemt's Canal, 
w liich is 1-1 ft. w i(h? at tlu' surface, 5 fr in ptlt ;n..l k> m. 
1 oiiir, hegins on tin* N.W.sideof I ..ilI'-h, it ilie pad- 
diD.ttoii liraiuh of the (irand Junetion C.uial, ami pro- 
e eds ia an irrogul u’ semi-ein'le to l.irnehouse, wiicre is 
a lai g' Iiasin eoiiiiei'ted willi tlie Tlianies. This canal 
h.'s 2 0,111,^,).;^ of \vhi(di, pa-^.sing under Is!in,,Mon. is 
d;iiil(T!;gs in length. Tin' deseeut, aiuouiU iu;t to '.»n ft., 
I- eifi eu-'l by means of 13 locks ; ;iml it is crossed by 
•'<7 hndv'-s. Fivi‘ Iwanehes, terminating in basius, extend 
itilo ililfei(Mit parts of the town. 

}[i! I) Njarfurrs, rrfa/l trati,\ and war/a'fs . — London pre- 
see.is itself mulrr too many iioinis ot vi<'w (o be called a 
111 coifai'tnring city ; yet it is the seat of in.niy, and of 
oime \ery ('Xtedsive, in.'iimfaetures, several tif which 
ha\ e I heir distinct tinarlers. 

'I'lie -i)k manufacture is eondneted on a very large scale 
in Spii allields, Hetlnial (been, and i\lile-eml 'I’own, ainl 
• iiiphn s ahont hioni.s, belonging to 1 , 3 (»t) families 

tiif total po[). supported by the husiness being .ibunt 
'/{jiiin. 'I'lie trad'e llncttiates (*xtretnely, owing cliietly to 
tiifcapiices of fashion, and great numbeis of workmen 
arc oI'k'u thrown out of employment ; but tin* <lis- 
so (dten said to pri'vail in (his densely-peopled 
'list) K I, is owing at least as mneh to the drunken and ini- 
lito\i(l('nt habits of many of the weavers as to any falling 
oil ill the ilemaml for labour. 'J’hc nett wages of plain 
Mlk w(\i\ers. when fully employed, rangir from h.v. to 
11 s. hd., and those of velvet weavers from lo.s. to ‘ 23 ,v. a 
''" t'h. NVith re.spect to physical condition, this nnimaons 
ho ly art' a diminutive, impoverislied, and feeble race 
mi.ihle to withstand 'li.sease, and not lotig-Iiveil, eir 
u ni.t.iMces atti ibnta’ole to clos*' in-door mnjdoyment, 
hid .lii, i,ad lodging, and had fofal. W;* have «'Is»' 
y 111 rc noti, ed the teiulmiey to i-pidemtc fevers in elos 
“I'd ill-drained neighbonriioods, and in no part of 
I idol) are the fatal effei-ts of lodging in close courts .and 
“n.irs mere visible than in Spitaltields and lietlnial 
■’■'‘■ii. (See Jjr. .S’. Siuith's JCvidcnci' htj'orc the i'om- 
ma/iYnn nealth qf Towns, pp. 1 — 7 - ) 

' inter is tljo favourite beverage of tlie lower and also 
* •' lonsideralde proportion of tlie mitUlle clas.ses of 
<011(1011. breweries in which tills favourite liquor 

In i I'lostly on a very great scale; and are, 

inn! i . • ^ gigantic manufacturing estahlish- 

fiu. i iho metropolis, greatly exceeding any thing of 
ill 1 ionnd any wliere else. The capital vested 

(liii ^'■‘■wery, and its dependent puldie houses in 

'I’ll!. usually quite immen.se. 

‘^ddoo ! 1 ^"‘babllshments produce from IGO.OOO to 

■ah' It principally [lortev, but jiartly also 

or 7‘> ( on non that nearly 2,(X)(>,0tM) barrels, 

coiKmrn.i’i ^ .knlloiis of porter and ale are brewed for 
tili(*s irl !^*".** besides w liicU great quau- 

and exnoro\* parts of the United Kingdoms, 

hi tile The splendid teams of horses 

um.i.'r ,*“*‘king to the chief brewerii's of London 
Hie I'tietr.mol worthy of admiration in 

^‘Ih iins V l e rnr soveral very exteiRive dis- 

hon.ses \n<ist of 'vairL, so.ap-boibng 

hher. 'ph,. « situab-d ou the S. side of the 

oiiiniov I engineering ostnblisbmeiits 

^‘"gin/s and workmen In making, stoam- 

«'^'thwa?k! chfefly In Lambeth and 

principal sugrtr-rcllncrles arc In Whitechapel, 


E. of the city. Wutchmaker.s, who are numerous, 
re.sl<le principally about t’lci kcuwell. The (Inest cut- 
lery and hardware is made in London, and tlic ma- 
nulacture of metals of all kinds is carried on to a 
great extent. Coach building is an important business ; 
and the earriages of London are not only the hand.somest, 
Imt the best built and mo.st datable ofany in the empire, 
(beat inimbers are made lor e.xpurtation. Upwards 
of l,-'iOn hand.s are emiiloycd in con.sLruct ing musical 
instruments, and in engraving innsic. Slilp-bnilding, 
and many trades connected with shipping, are exten- 
sively carried on E. of London bridge. Ow ing to the 
exti-nt to which the divi.sion of labour is carried, tin* 
tradesmen and artisans of London have attained to the 
greatest profieicney in tin ir re^peetive callings ; and there 
cannot lie a question that the e iViioet-makers, printers, 
t iilors, slioeinakers, iXe., of tlu' mi'tropolis are quile un- 
rivalled. 

'I'lie I'xtent of tlie retail trade of T.ondon can only be 
eonje. tnrcd. J’y a rough e^Iiln;n(^ loatb.’ by counting 
the p.ige.s of one of our most copious directories, the 
nnmlier of lioie-e.s employed in laminess (annot lie much 
nndcr lnn,(K/0, (<i one l.;i!f of wlncli shops arc* atta.ehed. 
Tie- trade.-, j.u'iu r.ii1y Speakinj:, are mixed indiseiimi- 
nalely, tliongli ..-i.nu' reni.iius are still ti'aeeabU? of the 
ancient custom of jiarlienlar tradi s congregating in par- 
ticular places. 'I'luis we '-till lind eo.ieh-iiiakers in Long 
/\eie, st.iy-iii.ikers in Holywell Street, booksellers in 
Paferno.-ter How, and .b. inkers in lamibard Street. A 
good deal of bie iin .-.s n,-o(l to be 1 ransaeted by itinerant 
veiideis, wild made tie- '■freet-, rt'^ound with their cries. 
Um ently, howc'.er, tliese liave lieen diminished by the 
abolition of the dustmen and inntlin-b:)} s’ bells, the 
new.smen’.s bonus, .lud the early cries of tin; ehim- 
iiey-sw eepers. J'ashi.aialiie sh.ops .•dlraet atLention by 
a in.lguiliceiit and gorgeous dl.splay of uaf<'S : their 
win. lows, which in most I'ases eoln))ri^e almost their 
I'litire flout, are. in many iustanei's, made of tin* fim>st 
pl.tte gt-i^s, set in br.is.s frames, and tlu ir interior is 
tVe.jin'iitly lined w ith mirrors, livery sort of device ks, 
as ina.y hi' expiated, used by (he shopkeepers to attract 
cn''t Olliers. 

'I'lie following li.st of professional men and tradesmen 
is compiled fiom Tigot’s Directory for IStO;— . 
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V, O' 1(1 

Ihess and st.is makers 

1 .twin 

■Vr.l.itclls 


.S!i(s.inakivs 


-Vri.sis 

.’, ( 1 

n.iiv.dris,..Ts 

tl.Ml 

i;n;ttav<TH 

,".( 10 

Ih.rs 

.ISO 

S( lioi.iiii isiors, ^c. 

1 i) 

Cii.i! merfh.anls 

f,‘J0 

•tl. r. hauls 

i,.jpi 

lintel ,iiid t ivern kpej>(?rs 

,M0 

SIih U hr.'f ers 


rnhlie.ins, .Xe. 

M 1 

lusur.iiiic and eem r.il 


( ntlte .iiiii c.iliiia-hoiises 

P7(l 

Ickiis - 

'2r,o 

Wine nieiv!.. lilt, - 

1 .0.Vl 

W.iteh .and chx’i m 'kers 


I,iv<-r>-st.d)U; kei pets 

(Kil) 

.Icwellers, A-c. 

■IVO 

ihiti'liei'i 

l,(i‘20 

lM)iiksi.|leVs 

Ti'ii 

l''i-lini<Mif;.-rs 

.■>00 

St.iti<.iierH - - - 

(.7(1 

I’.iiill.i'ers 

l.M) 

I’riitU-rs and Ivue founders 


('i)i n dt'.il. r.s .'iiul b.ikers 

‘2,, Mid 

Mtisu al iiisiruinent ni.vk. rs ."SO 

Confectioners 

4.')() 

1 ’o.aehinakers 

.■7S0 

■ Ciruc'Vs 

1,.''.20 

Itiiildel's 


( ireei>t;ro(' 0 Vs, 5 k-. - 

l,7.>0 

Ilriekl.iwrs and ni.i oiis 

'.-no 

( hee-enniiij^ers 

1,0 >0 

Carpenters - 

l,.'i(:o 

.Milk.nen . 

W'lO 

( '.iliinet-niakcrs and iiphu! 


Sm.lll shopkeepers - 

•2,700 

sieve s 

l.KiO 

'I'oli.v. eonists 

l.o.sO 

r .',1,1. 1 . 11. .1 p ir..-r-h mp 1 
Ir- ••• . ■ 

l,7.^0 

,s.5(i 

I’avMihrokers 

5.‘)0 


Miirhrfs, ,Sr- — London has about .oO markets for pro- 
visions, in ne.'irly all A<f whieli goods are sold by retail 
as well a.s wholesale, though the majority of the inhab. 
nnrehase at shops distinet from the markets. Smithfield 
IS the great mart for live stock, which is sold on Mon- 
ilays and Fridays. No fewer than 1,403,400 sheep were 
sold herein IK’tS, and lS3,:?ri2 hi'ad of cattle. \Ve may 
remark, by tin* way, that Smithfield market is situated in 
the vmy centre of tlie city ; niul tiiis eirenmstance, by 
obliging llio stock to be driven to and from it through 
crowded streets, makes it a very groat miisanee. Fre- 
quent attempt.s have been made to have it removed to 
tlie suburlis ; but Intlierto witliout effect. I-oiidon is 
also totally unprovided with proper slaughter-houses, or 
abattoirs. Exclusive of tlui stock brought to Smiihtield 
market, a good many cattle and sheep are now imported 
in steamer.s, and privatelv sold ; and in the i-older montlis 
slaughtered cattle and sheep are extensively imported, 
jiarticulailv from the ports on the I'b coast. Newgate 
and Leadi'lihall nnnket.s. with the Whitechapel carcass 
butcher.s, snjiply mo.st of the hutehers of the town and 
neighbourhood ; and these, as well as all the other 
markets, also suj>ply retail cnstonuM s, and have a good 
.supply of vcgc'tables, poultry, game, eggs, and butter. 
Uovent (;arden market is tlie prinei|)al vegetable mart in 
I.ondon, and tlie immensi opply ot the finest fruits and 
v»-g<?trtbl«s, and the iH-aidv of the plants on sale, make 
it well worth a visit. I he borough and Spitaltields 
markets arc also chie/lv supplied with vegetablos. bil- 
lingsgate is the great fisli-market, whence fish of all 
sorts are distributed to the simps and markets In differ- 
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eiit pATts of the town. Tho supply of salmon, brought 
in ice from all parts of the kinguom, and of turbot, cod. 
lobsters, and oysters, is quite immense. Hungcrford 
market is also a well-supplied fish d(p6t ; but at this 
and Farrln^on markets (lM>th of them new and hand- 
some establishments), butchers’ meat, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles are also sold. The corn market is held in Mark Lane, 
und is attended almost exclusively by wholesale dealers. 

Different statements have, from time to time, been put 
forth of the consiunption of the principal products 
brought into London ; but, with the exception of coal, 
and one or two other articles, there are no means by 
which to arrive at any thing like a correct conclusion in 
such matters. Allowing for the carcasses importetl by 
steam and otherwise, the mmual cuusuinptiunot butchers’ 
meat may at present be estimated at about 190,000 bul- 
locks, 1, V)0,000 sheep, %%()00 calves, and 2.'>,000 pigs, ex- 
clusive of great quantities of bacon and hams. The con- 
sumption of poultry, game, and eggs is also immense ; 
but there arc no means by which to estimate its amount. 
It may, however, be mentioned, that from 70 to 7 ") mil. 
lions of eggs are annually imported into London from 
France and other foreign countries, exclusive of those 
brought from the different parts of Great Britain ! 
About 12,000 cows are kept in the city and its environs 
for the supply of milk and cream ; and if wc add to their 
value that of the cheese and butter brought into the city, 
the expenditure on dairy produce will appear to be 
enormous. The consumption of wheat may, perhaps, 
be estimated at about 1 , 200,000 quarters a year ; and 
the vast number of horses in London, and their high 
keep, must occasion an immense consumption of oats. 
The value of the fish, vegetables, Ac. consumed in the 
city, has been set down by some intrepid calculators ; 
but the data on which they formed their estimates were 
of too loose and unsatisfactory a character, to entitle 
them to any credit. 

Externaland internal Comtnunica/ion — The recent In- 
Iroduotion of railways has already effected a great alter- 
ation in the intercourse of the provincial districts with 
the metropolis ; but so short a time has elapsed since 
they have come into operation, that it is ditficult to esti- 
mate their ultimate results ; which, however, there can 
l»€ little doubt, will be advantageous alike to the metro- 
polis and the provinces. 

The Birmingham railway, opened through Its whole 
extent in Sept. I83H, commences near Euston Square, 
where it has a splendid terminus. Trains leave both 
London and Birmingham eight times in the 24 hours, 
and the time ocoupieii in the transit is 5 hours. 
The line is continued N. in two directions, by the 
Grand Junction and North Union railways, to Li- 
verpool Jind Manchester, Preston and Lancaster; aucb 
by the Derby and N. Midland railways, to Derby and 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and York. The whole 
distance to the last place is now accomplished In 10 
hours. The Southampton railway, which cost 1,700,000/., 
was opened in 1838; it has its London station S. of 
the river, close to Vauxhall Bridge, whence trains 
set tmt frequently during the day, and reach South- 
ampton in 3 hours. The Great Western railway, con- 
structed at a cost of 4,601,000/.. very lately opened as far 
as Bath, has its Ixmdon terminus at Paddington, where 
are ample warehouses and accommodations both for 
passengers and goods. The Eastern Counties rail- 
way, opened as far as Brentwood, has its London ter- 
minus in Shoreditch, and it intended to run to Great 
Yarmouth, through Komford, Ingatestono, Chelmsford, 
Colchester, Ipswich, and Norwich, a total distance of 
126m. Trains leave London seven times a day. Tho 
Greenwich railway, the earliest in operation of all the 
lines connected with the metropolis, commences in the 
Borough, opposite to St. Saviour’s Church, and ends in 
London Street, Greenwich: its entire length is 3| m. 
Trains run from both termini every quarter of an hour, 
from 8 A. M. to 10 r. m. The London and Croydon rail- 
way, opened through its entire length in June, 1839, 
branches from the Greenwich line about 2 m. from Lon- 
don Bridge, and thence turning S., passes by New-Cross 
and Sydenham to Croydon, the whole distance being 
104 m. The cost of this undertaking was 760,000/., ana 
the passengers have hitherto averaged about 1,800 a day. 
Trains leave both ends 12 times a day. The traffic wifi, 
of course, Iks vastly increased, when the two extension 
lines to Brighton and to Dover shall have been opened. 
The Blackwall Uailway, recently opened, connects tho 
E. and W. India Docks with the metropolis : trains run 
from each terminus every quarter of an hour. Tho 
North Eastern railway has very lately been opened as 
far as Broxboumc. 

Table showing the I>cngth of the Metropolitan Hall- 
ways, and the amount of Traffic during tho Week end- 
ing Aug. 30. 1840. (Railway Tinwi, Sept 5. 1840.)-. 
[See top of next column]. 

in 1837, before any very extensive railway was opened 
the number of stage-coaches licensed to run between 


Name of Railway. 

Total 

Length. 

Length 

o|wned. 

PaMtm- 

gerti. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Birmingham Railway - 
Blackwall do. 

Croydon do. 

Eastern Counties’ do. 

(treat Western do. 
(ireenwich do. 

Bouth-westem do. 

’■a 

10} 

126 

1 ns 

7?' 

•'ll 

6.3 

.39,600 

59,709 

11,100 

6,825 

24,811 

.32,140 

1 9,.300 

L. 

16,.340 

876 

762 

.512 

6,082 

1.00.3 

7,111 

451} 1 287} 

19.3,785 

32,716 


London, and places above 20 m. distant, was about 
conveying nearly 4,000 passengers each day. In 1838 tho 
average daily number of persons travelling by 3 rail- 
ways alone, the Great Western, Birmingham, and South- 
western, was about 3,600, and the average <laily number 
by the Eastern Counties line was nearly 1,000 in 18.39. 
As the railways in 1840 accommodate about 2,'),00() pas- 
stmgers a day, and many stages still continue to run, 
the present number of passengers is at least six-fold 
that of 1837. 

The steam-boats constantly plying on tho river, and 
making daily excursions to ftfargate, Uanisgate, (Jr.aves- 
end, and other places below London, as well as tf) Hieh- 
mond and various intermediate places up the river, have 
been roughly cstimateil to take 10,000 nasseugers a day. 
The weather, however, very much innuences the mun- 
ber, as the majority of steam-boat passengers proceed on 
cxeursions of pleasure rather than business. Saturdays 
ami Suntlays are the grand days. 

The means of Internal communication and of commu- 
nication with places in the immediate ncighbourhowl of 
town, are also considerable. The number of short stages 
and omnibuses Is altogether about 900, which, reckoning 
to each 6 journeys a day, and 10 passengers to each jour- 
ney, convoy every day about .64,000 persons. A new mode 
of internal communication between tli;; E. and W. cmkIs 
of I»ndon, has lately been effected by small steam er.i 
continually traversing the river, and taking a great 
numlier 01 passengers. Two or three of these convenient 
vessels leave London Bridge every quarter of an hour 
during the summer, for Westminster andXiholsea. 

Hackney-coaches were introduced more than 200 years 
ago; and previously to the introduction of c.ahriolet.s, in 
1820 , were very numerous ; but it is a singular and imt 
easily explaincil fact that, with very few exceptions, the 
hackney-coaches of London are the dirtiest and mo'^i 
uncomfortable carriages imaginable. Cabriolets being 
cheaper and more rapidly driven than th(5 old lumbering 
hackney-coaches, speedily deprived the latter of a gn at 
part of their employment. Various improvements liavy 
been made from time to time in these one-horso car- 
riages, and many now in use are clean, neat, and com- 
modious. 

Parcels Delivery Company. — A few years ago, a pri- 
vate company started uiulor this name, which. wHlc it 
has met with considerable success, has certainly been 
very serviceable to the public. The company have 
established a considerable number of van.s, whi<-h tra- 
verse London in all dlrerlion.s with great regularity, 
three or four times a day, delivering jiarcels at more 
reasonable charges than had been imiiosed by tlie old 
private carriers. Another company, of the same kind, 
'and conducted with equal spirit and ability, has been 
more recently established. 

Literature .—I jOwAow ranks almost as high as a literary 
as a commercial city. Notwithstanding the factitious 
encouragement given to learning and science In Oxford 
and Cambridge, London is the favourite resort of liter.u V 
and scientific men. Its immense population, the wealth 
and intelligence of its inhab., and the circumstance of its 
being the seat of government, attract asnlrlng indi- 
viduals from ail parts of the empire, ospecially those mn* 
bitiouB to distingfulsh themselves in literature or polltici** 
Tlie practical, common-tense character of the philosophy 
and literature of England is probably, indeed, m no 
small degree owing to its being principally cultlv.'itcd m 
London, where the writers, by mixing with J 

learn to avoid those over-refined theories and 
distinctions, in which recluse speculators are so apt 
indulge. With the exception of tho provincial new * 
papers, the whole periodical literature of England , 

In London. The number of persons engaged 
department, as authors, publishers, 
quite immense. London has no fewer 

. ‘ other intervals. Mai y 


newspapers, and 67 that appear at c 


of thes« journals display great, and some j,|, 

talent; and, considering the extreme 

which articles for the tiaily journals J’^„,.rt iinly 
*1... *.,«i.l«n thev are certauu/ 


written, 
rtainly 
cts it« 


and the want of time for revision, they ®re 

So far as resjuv 


to be depended on 4n party matters, it Js JJ variety. 
Imaaine Uiat It Is likely to gain much in ability, vara 
uid mtereit. 
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It ap|)car8, fVom the SMmp-fiffice Returns^ that of 
.Ss.-M 0,802 stamna issued to tlic difTorent newspapers pub- 
lished in ti«e United Kingdtnn during the year ended 
the l -Hh Sept., 1 h:M), no fewer than 2i), 127,583, or the half 
of the whole, were issued to those published in London 1 
And when the superior ability and information of the 
i.ondon press is taken into account, its preponderance 
V. ill appear still more striking. During the same year, 
till* total amount of the duty on advertisements paid by 
the newspapers of the United Kingdom amounted to 
l 2:i.0!M)/., of which 40,221/. was derived from the metro- 
politan journals. 

A prodigious number of weekly, monthly, and Quar- 
terly magazines, reviews, and other publications, Issue 
from the London press ; and though many of tho.se be of 
a very trashy and wortliless description, a considerable 
number are of a widely different character, and are well 
lilted to amuse, in.struct, and improve the reader. Hy far 
the greater number of these publications appear on the 
la.st day of every month, known among book.scllcr8 as 
“ Magaziuc day ; ” when the great publishing houses 
make up and forward Innumerable parcels, containing 
every v.iriety of works, to their correspondents in all 
l^arts of tlie kingdom. 

The magnitude and importance of the periodical | 
nre.ss of tile metropolis will be best seen from the fol- 
lowing statement, drawn up from the Catalogue for j 
1811 iiublislied by Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Description of Periwlical. 

Numlior. 

Price. 


Wi'i kiv iiiii.-.T/iiiei, \r. ... 

24 

D/. toM. 


1 ' vrt' ol riiiire worki 

2 

.Id. — Is. 


Monthly magazines, Ac- ... 

147 

Id — .5s. 


—parlii of entire works 

r>:> 

2</.— 2.5s. 


Oiuiterly reviews, Ac. ... 

25 

Is. — lt.t\d. 


parts of entire works 

H 

2s.firf.— 21s. 


'IVaiisartions of learned sot;ieties 

25 

.5s.— .52s. 


I.Aw Koports .... 

29 



Total of periodicals (not newspapers) . 

525 



Newspai>ers, daily morning 

^ ] 



, dally evening . 

5 



, thrice a wo« k 

4 f 

average ltd. 


, twice a week 




, once a week (not Sunday) • 

59 J 



, Sunday ... 

19 

4d. —lOd. 


Total of newspapers ' . 

80 

1 1 



The greater number of the works written in Scotland 
are now published in Edinburgh ; but nearly the whole 
lit the works written in England and Ireland arc pub- 
lished in London. The latter, in fact, is to the litera- 
ture of Britain what Leipsic is to that of Germany, or 
Paris to that of France. The London ptiblishers nave 
aj.a iits all over the country, to whom they send all new 
publii ations ; so that in the few instances in which books 
are ]»rinted at Oxford or Cambridge, or other provincial 
t<nvn.s, it is usual to send them to London to be pub- 

ll.*lU'(l. 


Lf/7/ce/mn. — London, unlike most other European 
capitals, had no university empowered to grant degrees 
till 1830, when ono was established by royal charter 
(renewed in 1837) for “the advancement of religion 
anil morality, and the promotion of useful knowledge,” 
without distinction of rank, sect, or party. This In- 
stitution dilleri (and, as we think, advantageously) 
b Din all other universities, in its having nottiing to 
'''» with the business of education, being constituted 
purptise of ascertaining the proficiency of 
‘•anilidates for academical distinctions. It is, in fact, a 
tiDard of Examiners, empowered to grant degrees In 
lienee and literature to such candidates as are found, on 
x.^mination, to have attained the required proficiency, 
le senate, or board, consists of a chancellor, vice-chan- 
A other members. The faculties are those of 

i v if’ • ®*^*dlcine, in each of which are several 

tho whole to 22, of whom 10 are 
1 inne senate. The sittings are held in Somerset 

^ examinations are half-yearly. The greatest 
iilKhi!!i I <^®bdidatog for degrees has hitherto been fur- 
of University and Ring’s Colleges. The former 

*** 1B28, is governed by a council and sc- 
sicR j**'*'* • course of education embraces das- 

rnediHM*!® ‘b**®<* science, history, jurisprudence, and 
the mpfn’ being wholly excluded. The success of 

Kt W for some years been the 

Pital i ^^® erection of a good hos- 

iHioii 80 weU general cla8.ses have not 

^•ishtnent nl sanguine friends of ihe esta- 

ho inerSej attendance iAikely to 

school th« tnoV h'*** ^dition to It of an excellent junior 
hfcfir 6 Sdinf preparation 

»‘as avmLfd vi®®’ t »fhool, which for some years 
professorf ** conducted by the classical 

'''Ithln the’rnlio»P^^ir^ the use of apartments 

to thi last » College Is a similar establlsh- 

except tliat r2n T'^^’^tioned, and Is similarly conducted, 
^ religion is taught in accordance with the 


principles of the Church of England. The general classes 
arc well attended, and the junior school has upwards of 
400 boys. The medical school isegmall. The buildings of 
these establishments are handsome and commodious ; 
and the portico of University College is one of the finest 
In London. 

Among the literary and scientific establishments of 
the metropolis, one of the most important and best 
supported is the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street. 
The building (recently now fronted in goorl taste, with 
14 Corinthian columns,) is exceedingly well arranged, 
and comprises a good librair and reading room, a 
theatre for lectures, capable of accommodating 900 per- 
sons, and a chemical laboratory supposed to be one of 
the largest and best supplied with apparatus in Eu- 
rope. I.ecturcs on various subjects are aelivered by the 
professors .and other gentlemen temporarily engaged ; 
and the important investigations made here by the 
late Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Faraday, and others, 
have conferred on the institution a well-merited ce- 
lebrity. Next in importance to that just mentioned 
is the London Institution, in Finsbury Circus, Moor- 
fields, the objects of which are very similar, though not 
80 fully and scientifically carried out. l.ecturcs are 
given on literature, the line arts, &c. once or twice a week 
from November to May : the library is both large and 
well selected, and the reading rooms are supplied with 
all the Engli.sh and foreign literary journals. The Rus- 
sell Institution, in Great Coram Street, is similar in most 
respects to those just described ; but, owing to the recent 
falling-off in its funds, its usefulness is at present very 
much circumscribed. 

The welfare and Improvement, also, of the working 
classes, and of young men generally, has been greatly pro- 
moted within the last 1.5 years by the establishment of 
mechanics* institutions in different parts of London. The 
earliest of these, called, par excellence, “ The]Mechanics’ 
Institute,” in Soutljampton Buildings, Holborn (opened 
in 1824), has about 1,100 members; and the atteiuU 
ance on the lectures delivered in the theatre of this 
e.stablishment, shows that tlie inhabitants of the metro- 
polis in humble life are quite as anxious for improve- 
ment as their more wealthy neighbours. Classes arc 
established for languages, and the library, which com- 
prises 7,000 vols., is said to be well selected. The 
Western Literary Institution, the City Instittitlon, in 
Aldcrsgatc Street, and other establishments of the same 
i kind in various districts, liave since been founded, and 
have uniformly contributed to improve the intellect and 
morals of the working classes. 

Among the many endow’ed schools in the metropolis, the 
most celebrated are: 1 . Westminster School, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1.500, for the free Instruction, clothing, 
board, and lodgment of 40 boys, called king’s scholars, and 
for the gratuitous education of 4 others called bishop’s 
boys ; this school formerly enjoyed a high reputation ; but 
its numbers have within the last dozen years fallen from 
300 to 100. The king’s scholars are elected for merit, and 
4 years after their election arc sent as students to Christ- 
church, Oxford, or as scholars to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The scliool forms part of the collegiate esta- 
blishment of the abbey. 2. The Charterhouse (corruptetl 
from Chartreux), founded in 1611, and endowed with 
property, the gross rcnUil of which in 1815 was 20,000/. a 
year, is iutendt*d for the liberal education of 73 youths, 
29 of whom are supnorted at the universities by exhi- 
bitions varying from 80/. to 100/. a year, and tenable for 
8 years. Besides the 44 foundation boys, the school is 
attended by others, whose number fluctuates according 
to the reputation of the masters, &c. A few years ago, 
after the improvements Introduced by Dr. Russell, this 
school had o^very high character, and the pupils were 
vcrvsuccessslul in the competition for honours at Oxford 
ana Cambridge ; but since his retirement the school lias 
been in a langiiistiin^ condition. 3. Merchant- Tailors’ 
school, foundtnl in 1561, in Suffolk I.ane, Thames Street. 
I’he statutes provide that a clashicai education bo furnished 
gratis for 1(X) boys, and for 150 others at rates varying from 
5s. to 2 j. 6</. a quarter. Tlie scholars are examined once a 
year, and the most advanced are sent to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where 37 valuable fellowships were founded by 
Sir Thomas White for tlie encouragement of boys brought 
up in this school. 4. St. Faul’s School, established in 
1518 by Dean Colet, and placed by him under the^^dl- 
rection of the Mercers’ Company, provides a free MU- 
cation for 1A3 boys, the most advanced of whom arc sent 
to Oxford and (Cambridge, with exhibitions varying from 
50/. to 100/. in value. Lord Camden has been a liberal 
benefactor to this school. The present building was 
erected in 1824 ; the gross income of the school is up- 
wards of 6,000/. 6. Christ’s Hospital, more commonly 
known as the Blue-coat School, is one of the noblest 
institutions in the city. U ’v; .« incorporated by Edward 
VI. in 1553, and owes its origin to the actit© benevo- 
lence of gome distiuguishoil citizens. It was intended to 
maintain, clothe, and educate the young and helpless ; 
and 380 boys and girls were admitted soon after Its round- 
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ation. A second charter from Charles II., in 1073. pro- 
vided for the education of 40 boys in mathematics and 
other learning calculat(^ to qualify tJieui for the sea- 
service. The management of the institution is vested 
in a body of governors (47‘i in i!S40), who have each 
contributed, at least 400/., to the funds of the in- 
stitution ; but very recently the' qualilication for a 

f tovernor has beeif* raised to .'SOO/, An ieulividual, on 
H'coining a KOvorm>r. is entithnl to present one boy; 
and he has usually a prest'utauon once every succeeding 
tliree years. The present (IHIO) revenue of the l)os- 
pital, arising from rents, and all other sources, amounts 
to about 70,(M)'’/. a year, and its expenditure to nearly 
as much. Us estahlishineut iu London, on the site of 
the Old Crey Friars' monastery, aeeommodates, at ore- 
sent, 7h7 boys ; and it lias attached to it a subsidiary 
establishment at llertford, for the youngir chihlren, 
where there are tK)w4it boys and girls; making in 
all 1,267 children, maintained, elothi'd, and well edu- 
cated by the establishment. There .are schools for 
grammar, mathematics, writing, and drawing. I'he (Irc- 
ciatis, or those most advanci'd in the gr immar- -ich-iril. 
are sent witli valuable exhibitions to <»\i..rii .uni ^■.ull. 
briilge, and those in the mathematical srhoel are placed 
with commanders of ships, and eipiippcd witli clothing 
and nautical instruments, at the liospital’s expense. 
Others are apprenticed to different trades. magni- 
ficent buihling, called the Oreat Hall, erected by public 
subscription, and finished in 1829, opens towards New- 
gate SJIreet, and is one of the finest ornatnents of the 
city. The liall, in which the children breakfast, dine, 
and sup, is 187 ft, in length, -M in wi<lth,and i<!‘ ft. high. 
Occasionally they sup in public, and on th(‘se occasions 
there Is a great coneourse of strangers to witness tlie 
spectacle, which is of the most interesting descripthm. 
The wlude interior arratigements deserve tlie liighest 
prai'C ; and every attention is paid to tlie health and 
comfort of the cliildren. The well-known dress of tlie 
boys, which has not been changed since the f<>rmati 
of the institution, is, lio\Ncver, not merely antiquated, but 
inconvenient tuui uncomfortable; and it is certainly high 
time that it were moditied. Pr(‘>eiitations can only be 
obtalne<l from the governors ; who, spt-.-iking generally, 
exercise their patronage witli the greatest ili dnter(‘St(MV 
ness. 6. Thet'ity of London School, estahli^lu *! in lH.'t.> 
may Ik* said to have resulted Irom tin; inqniri(‘9 of tin 
C'harity Comn issioners. .A Mr. f’arpenter ha<l h ft ai 
estate for a sehot)!. and the value of the property had 
greatly iiiereast'd without any proper apyilication of lh(‘ 
fttnd.s. Ilepeated imiuirics and reinonstranees at lengtli 
induced the cornor.ition to e>t<ihli>h a .school on the site 
of Honey-lane Alarket, ( lieapside. The system of in* 
Struction is good, and fin* seiutol is attended by upwards, 
of 490 boys, Tiie Lnildings, oc('U|)ying a sp ice hvi ft 
Jong and 80 ft. broad, are eoitiinodionsly rontrii cd, atnl 
have externally sonic preten.sious to architectural ele- 
g.ane'*. ludepiMideutly of the einlowed udiools, almost 
every parish sii])ports a free scliool by voluntary ooniri- 
butions, arui thus about 12,Ot.O ehildnai <>t both sexe.s aie 
clotbeil anil educated. The number of private and Sun- 
day schools is considerable, but c.iniint be ai curately esti- 
mated. The National Society, wiiich has its model 
school in the Sanctuary at M’estminster. gives instruction 
in variou.s schools to nearly 9,u(i() cliildren, and npw.irds 
of 3,fkK) are taught in the Lancahtrian nudhod liy th<‘ 
British and Foreign Sdiool Society, w liicli has a good 
normal and model houl in the. lioroiigh Hoa»l. .’Vlneli 
however, still remains to he done towards giving a .sunml 
elcmontarv edneutiem to the children of tli-* indnstriou: 
classe.s ; though, at tlie same time, it must be .admitted 
that more l)a.s Immui eflected in tfiis resjM-ct during 
the last 20 years tlian our ance.stors liai)| done iluring 
entire centuries. {Cdrlislc ; Fdiic. Urp.) p 

The charges on account of edncatiun at mostofthe 
pnlilic .schools In I.oudon are ofipres'-i vely high, far 
higher, indeed, than they ought to he ; and this circuin- 
Rtanee, combined with the want of schools in m.iuv ni8» 
tricts, and the wisii to improve tledr he.tith, has fed to 
the practice, so general in London, of sending rliildren 
to the ont.sk irts of the town to be laiardcd and educated, 
lint the education in very many of thc'c bo.ardiiig esta- 
blishments i.s of a very worthless <lescrip(i<)n ; and it is 
really surprising tiiat no effort shonhl have la-en made, 
by«Hbjecting the masters to examination, cdahliMiing 
proprietary boarding-schools, or ollierwise, to improve 
the quality e.f tliese snfmrlian KemiiMri«*s. 

British MiLU’um. — 'I'iiis truly natif-n.'d uetitntion, 
pstablisheil in is a grand rcfiosifory of Imuk.s, i\LS.S., 
Staines, coins, and otlihr autiqnitic*,s. vpc«-nn,.n.s of ani-, 
mals and minerals. Arc., and is. in mo.f. re.-pects, one 
of the ricliest in FurojK-. It Is prim ip.iUy de[>fisited 
ill MontaLoe- flrmse. formerly tlie resid* iice of tfie 
l)i)ke ol Mont.igue, < ireat itus.-ell .Sfriet, IMoomsbnry. 
'IMie mudens of tiie colhadion was pnrehasod by govern- 
ment of Sir Han, Sioane n executors for 2h,0()0/., and 
the museum v. fn st op.ened to the piiblh’ in Ju- 
nnary, 17.V.t I’ n M intague nou%e, though spaciouu 


.as a private re.sidencc, lias long been found Inadequate 
to the yiroper aceoinmodation of the v.ist and conti- 
miaily Increasing collections that belong to tiic museum ; 
.and in consequence a new (pi.adrangnlar building has 
been desigrieil by Sir 1{. Smirke, a part of w hich is al- 
re.ady comidetoti, and open to tho public. In Hori-tiu.' 
Ilarleiaii MSS. were pureba.sed, and the Cottonian li. 
brary w.as rmnoved from Dean’s Yard, Westminster: 
in 1757 tlie royal libr.nry, founded by Henry VlII. out of 
the libraries of the .suppressed monasteries, and milarged 
by ills diHercnt sucre.s.sors, was presented by Ceorge II. 
(leorge 111., in 1763, gave a valnabh* collection of pam- 
phlets on the civil wars, ami between I SOO and ISIH tin- 
Lansdovvne, Hargrave, and Burney MSS, w ere purchased 
at an expense of 26.4(KJ/. A'arious present.s h;ive been 
made from time to time, but the most valuable addition of 
late yc'ars ha.s been the lilirary of Ceorge III., eolleeted at 
an expense of 200,000/., and presented tothe .Museum by liis 
successor.* Modern Ivuglish pnblieation.s are addcil, free 
of expense, in coii.si'qnenee of a privilege wdiich tliis esf.i- 
blishment enjoys in eommon with the two uni ver.sities. 
and some other bodies, of receiving gratis a cop} of e\ ery 
book entered at Stationer’s Hall ; ami about 3,000/. a ye.ir 
xpemtial in the pnrcliase of old and foreign works, 
in tlie latter of which, howt'ver, the library is still 
extremely deticient. 'I’here ari* about 330,000 printed 
book.s, and 27,000 MS.S., exeln.sive of eliartcrs. 'Die 
want of i I it il-'giii- ; is much felt by the great 

majority ••f p'-r-nii^ wh-i re'ort to the lihr.iry for study 
or research. Tlie reading-r-ioiiis ari- open iium 9 tdi 4 in 
w inter, , and till 7 in the evening during 4 summer moiith.s. 

'l iie average mimlK'r of readers is about 220 a day. 
Admis.sion is procured by a recommendatory letter either 
to one of the trustec.s, or to the chief lilirarian ; aiu! 
every facility Is given by the numerous attendants fi r 
the most e.xtensive researcdi. No books are allowi'd 
to be t.iken out, it being sujiposed that such pcrini>si( n 
would lead to freipicnt and hc.avy losses ; hut, provided 
the value of the book.s were previomsly depo.sited, we 
incline to think that certain dcscriiitions of works 
might be lent out with grc'at advantage*. In the dejiat I- 
m(*nt of antiquities may be mentioned the eollecfioii ef 
Fgypfian monuments, including the famous Boseii.i 
stone (see Vol. 1. p. 7-51 .1, acquired at the capitulation 
of .Vlex.indria, in lH(d ; the 'i'ow nley maiiiles, purclia'cd 
for 2K,li(io/.; tlie I’liigalian and tin* l .lgin marhles, the < o.st 
of whicdi was 3t‘),000/. ; the latter iiieiude the .statu«*s cl 
'I'liesens and llissns, and the sculptures in alfo-rrlirv i, 
from the friezes of tlie Partlienon. 'i’he collection of 
minerals was, for many yi'ars. defii'iont in various import- 
ant |iartienlars ; hut the reci'iit addition.s purchased li oin 
Messrs. Hawkins and Mantell are extremely vahi- 
aiile ; and now, both for size and classification, this 
ihpartmeiit will bear to be eompanal witli any niiiic- 
ralogii'al eollecti<»n in I'.urojie. 'J'lie di'partmeiit of 
zoolocy is rich in birds and insects, but poor In otlior 
i ( .'pi < f.s, especially in mammalia. 'I'ho collection of 
medahs. which has Iicen ae<‘umulating siiwe the found- 
ation of tlie rmi.seum, consists of about 20,0tM) coin', 
above 6,000 .being purcha-sed with the Hamilton n!- 
lertioM of Herculanean auliquitic.s, in 1772. 'I'he (nins 
can only be seen by an ordi*r from a trustee, or a 
private introduction to tin* otlicer to whose charge liny 
.ire (‘iifru.sted. 'I'lio public day.<i at tlie mii'icnin -nc 
Mondays, Weilnesdays, and Friday.s, when all pi'r.soiis 
havi* free admission from 10 to 4, and in the simnner 
months from iO to 7. ’I'lie Imilding i.s closed <lnring the 
lir^t weeks of .fannary. May, and Sefitemher. 1 he 
e.mablishmeiit is goveined by 48 trustees. 23 of whom aii* 
olfi; iai ; and to these* the ollieers are responsible. D''J 
chief acting tru.stees, with whom the appointment ot I lie 
oflieers revfs, are the an libl.shofi of (tjinterbnry, the Icrd 
i hancellor, .and the spee.ker of the U. of (h (iVj/7- /o'/'- 
on Bri/ish M it scum, I8,'t.‘). ) 

l.itrrarii and Srienfi/ic Sorirf/rs. — Before the present 
rentury tlie learned .soeieti<*s of London wore few in ninn- 
ber, and very eornpri heusive in their objects. 'I'he great 
adv.ancemeiit of the physical .seli-nces, in reci'iit times, ani 
ttie iin-reas<'d ardour with whieli every branch ol ku|m- 

leflge ha.s been cult ivabal, have produced a correspumling 
increase in the nnmiier of learned associatioiis, aiid m 
all recent insl-un'cs eadibody has confined its oficratieiis 
within a limited sphere. 'I'he following list coni|'»>si 
the principal societies, with the <iatos of their ; 

tin* olijeets contemplated by them, when not snllicicn 
imii( iitial by their tumes, and tho publleations nuu < 
their expense; — , d 

The Kojal Society ; pliysical and 
.sriei)ee.l. lii.stitufed early in the 17th 
p^ir.'ifed 1663. “ Fhihisopliical 'rrausacliom*, n<< 

year Hk’sL , iiH'ur- 

'*'lie .Society of .Antiquaries. In.stitnted I'Y-in 
por.ited I7.>1. “ ArchienlogJa,” from a'lonu- 

Metlieal Sneiety. Kstablished 1773. “ Vetusta IVK 

mentfi,” from 1747. ^ 

It It nuicli to hi' rcgTvUcd ttiat this tihrarv hnrt not Lc*?'! 1 
1 occoMihk* kituatiun In the H'. «nd of tliv town. 
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Society of Arts. Established 17M, for the encouragc- 
ne'iit of tiu* arts, coiuinerce, and inanufacturos of threat 
lb italn, by granting rewards. “ Transactions,*’ from the 
year 17’^3. 

lanmean Society ; natural history. Establislied 17RS ; 
incoroorated 1H(.‘2. “ Transactions,” from the year 17t)l. 

Uoyal Institution. Estab. 17ttl>, for tho application 
(0 scb'iice to tl>c ordinary i)urposcs of life. “ Journal,” 
tVoin iHio. 

llorficnltural Society. Kstablisbed 1804 ; incorporated 
IKO!). “ Transactions,” Croin IHl‘2. 

Hoyal Medico-t'birurgical Soci(*ty. E.stablished I8O0. 
Chartered 1831. ” Transactions,” froin thi' ye.ar 1808. 

(ieological So<M<'ty. Establislied 1807; inc«)rporatcd 
is'it). “Transactions,” from 1811. 

Society of Civil Engineers. Establi.sb(*d 1817; Incor- 
porated |S‘>8. “ Transactions,” from 1.S31. 

Hoyal Astronomical Society. l''stablisbe<l IH‘20; incor- 
porated 1831. “ IMemoirs,” from 1822. 

IMcdico-Hotanical Socit'ty. Established 1821 . “Trans- 
actions.” from 1834. 

Hoyal Asiatic Society. Establi.slied 182.“; in(a)r])orat(*«i 
1S2I. “ 'rransactioms,” from 1827 to 1833; “Journal,*’ 

from 1831. 

Hoyal .Soci('ty of I.iteratnre. Eonnded 1821 ; incor- 
porated 182.3. Transactions,” from 1827. 

Zoologieal Society. Instituted 1825 ; incorporated 
1S2!'. “ Transactions.” from 18.33. 

Hoyal (ieograpbical Society. Chartered 1830. “ Jour- 
nal,” from 1831. 

IbUoniological Society. Established 1833 or 1831. 

.Siatisti(al Society. Establislicd 1831. “ Jouru.il,” 

frotn 1837. 

.\rchitectural Society. Established 18.31. 

Hoyal Institute of liritish Architects. Established 
is.'i.o; iiirorporated 1838. “ 'I’rausact ions,” from l83(». 

Hoval llofanic Society. C^iartered 1830. 

8 ■ ii I v ;dl these socit'ties hold meetings twice a montlj. 
Ill S.Aiiiiliei to .Time inclusive ; at wliieh pajiers are 
rc.ul illustrative of matters connected with the objucts 
< ft acli association. 

'i'he following Table, taken from Cilhert’s “ Clerieal 
Almanack” for 1840, supplies several details with respect 
to .''ome of the more important of these Societies, on 
wliieh, it i.s believed, considerable reliance may be 
l-laccd;- 

S I M kments a.s to the priin'ipal Scitaitific and Literary 
Societies in I.ondon. 


N’.imc of .Stxicty. 


Howry.,; 


.■n. 1.1- 
I bers. 


iiig I 
Mem- i 




of Arts 


I "'l.oii 
I '■'hiwal IiMitution 
' ."ilnitK ulluial 

iiK :il and ('hinugk-.at 

I ■'‘I I'lKlcin liistilutlon - 

liii.'icii hiaiiiition • 

' ' I'il Kci^inecrs • 

'* '"tvoiu.iiiU al 

*i:i)vrM Society of Literature 
' '■■aiic 

'r. liiu-cUir.'il 

of llritfsh Arctii- 

,tl'<(s 

8tatU(i(aI - . . 


L. I 
2,i;ot 
-! I7.M I 1.''27 
J 1 .'^ou 

-! i:s8 
LSOO 
isot 

ISO.'-, 

isn7 

IS07 

ISOS 


781 I 
701 i 


SIS 
Is VO 
1 SV .3 
l.SV.-J 
isv.:. 

IS.'U 

l.S.Tl 

IS.Tl 

1S.1J 

IS.IJ 

1 S. 1 S 


I ,S 2 V ■ 
I 710 
I S 7.1 
I »i 7 r; 

1 Sll , 
1,71V : 


1,.V>S 
I.IV.3: 

1.111 f 

n,ooC”.oii 
(.;m ; 

V.V.”) I 

820: 1.^8 
K.',o! .3!).^ 
210I von 
y7:»| !)so 


J ii'trirv GaUcrii’s — The pre,s<>nt national ctdlection of 
1 >‘'>ues is of recent foundation, an»l should rmly be looked 
'poll as the nucleus of one that may bereaft»;r be worthy 
r. I ‘'*’'*'drv. It ocenpics the W. wing of tho National 
gallery, erected 18 . 34 - 37 , at the public exiteii.se, on tho 
.u! Trafalg.'ir Square, facing Whitehall ainl 

•ohanient Street, nnquestionaldy tht; tlnest situation 
’''<^‘*>*onolis. The building has a front of .500 ft, with 
■ peitu'oaiid doin(> iu its ■centre, supported by CoriiUhian 
1 1 1 ' ' 1 *'.^' whetiier it were owing to the ihnited nmans 
citu ' iM''*’ disi) 08 al of the arehiteet.or to soineiucapa- 
ohL'f" i» neltlier wortliy o«ts site, its 

of iu ’ ‘^“‘“dry. Unfort jumtely, too, the deljgcts 
oi iiitn ‘'onntervailod by any superlwity 

of the tho apartments for tho exhibition 
and ill* l)eing miserably deficient in point of size, 

AijL', I The pictures, which consist of the 

' ' '!! ‘ '‘Ilectinn. purchased in 1824, of Sir U. Bcau- 
" 'oiieetion, given by him in"182G, and of others^ 

* 1 hu*e marked with an oaturisk luive charters. 


partly presented and partly purchased, amounting in 
all to about 170, are arranged iu five rooms, of such 
diminutive size, that they%ill contain only a few 
more pictures, and notuy of large size. About half the 
pictures belong to the Italian school : and of the,so 
the Kerr Homo, ami the Mercury, Vemus, and Cupid, 
of Correggio ; the Hai.sing of La/aru.s, hv Sebastian 
del IMomho ; the B.^cclu^s and Ariadne, of Titian ; and 
the Holy I'amily, by Murillo, are r(‘<kone<l the most 
valuable. 'J'he work., of the two C.araeti, N. and C. 
Poussin, and Cl.'iude, may he here seen in their highest 

t erfectiun ; and there are some fine specimens of tho 
mgli.sh school, by Iteynolds, Hogarth, Cainsborough, 
Wilson, and Lawrence. The gallery is opcai to the 
public on the first four days of the week : on Friday and 
Saturday students are permitted to copy the pictures. The 
Poyal Ar.uleiny, which at iiresent (by permission of 
government) oecupie.s the remainder of this edifice, 
was estahlishe<l in I7fi8, for the instruction of young ar- 
tists : leetnres are delivered in .■ui.-n..my. piinting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and il.iil\ lo -t niei a iii ? arc; 
given to the student.s by the k('epef, and other aca- 
(leinicians. 'I’iu! annual exhibition of this corporate 
.society usually comprises about 1,20(» speeimen.s of art, 
and is one of the favourite lon;ipe< ilnring tlie summer 
months. 4'he profits of the exlnhniiin, he-iile- paying 
all the expt'iises of the schools, contribute to form in- 
comi's for the most deserving artists, while studying at 
Horne. (.See (.'oinm. licpurt 07i the Arts, S(C. ^ 1838.) 
'I'he Society of Hriti.sh Artists exhibits annually a good 
<-olh'etion f»f pictures ; hut, as a w hole, they arc very 
inferior to those exhibited hv tlic academy. Tlie British 
Institution, and Society of I’ainters in Water Colours, 
have, aUo exliiltitions, and tlieir rooms are crowdeil 
during the l.ishionahle season, 

Thi utrcs and Music. — J'hc great theatres of modern 
London present a curious contrast to the rude and 
confined buildings called the (ilohe, Blackfriars, ami 
Old Itniry, in the time of Sliakspcare, in wliich 
mdther .scenery, decorations, nor the comfort of the 
audience w(*re at all considered. The two patent 
theatK's, Drury Lane and Covent Gilrden, contiguous 
to each otluT, have liandsomc exteriors, and very 
exten.sive ami highly decorated insides. 'J'liey enjoy, 
or ralher are supposed t<i enjoy, tlie exclusive ])rivi- 
loge of rejm'seiuiiig tr.'igedy and comedy, the Icgi- 
timafe drama; hut the declining taste of those who 
visit the tluatres, .and the cai)ri( e of in;magers, have led 
to the lixim-nt introduction c»f spect.acles. and other 
pieces, to v hu ll music ami sccmcry rontrihnte more 
th.in tlic actor.s oti the .stagu'. Late dinner hours ami 
olln*r cii< ninst.'uu*e.s have of l.ato yo.irs occ.a.sioned a 
gre;it falling of!' in tlie taste for tluaitiical exhibitions, 
which are now visited mf)rc by .str.ingors than by rcsi- 
(b'Uts in London. At prcseiit few theatres are pro- 
litablo. 'riie 1 l.iym.n k«'t theatre, which has recently 
enjoje.l mori‘ than ordinal y prosperity, is of smaller 
size,* and tlureloie hitter adapted for hearing, tlian 
the immen^i' liou.-i's .ihove mentioned ; it is open during 
ahotit eight nmntiis of the ye.ar, including the recesses 
of tin* tuo patent tlieatriv^. Besides tlioso, there are 
several minor tluatres, the names, localities and objects 
of which arc given in the following table : — 


VI 

1 

121 

901 ' 

j N.-iiuos. 1 

r,<>( iilitirs. 

Objects. 

2 

702 ' 

'I'ho I'niu-v ’i'l l tMtr.*! 

Kiut; Si., St. tJiuuc}.’!. 

Ojx'r.is ami r.trct-s 

HV. 

.V.M I 

1 lipft.i Iluusc; 

Sliii||«l 

Oper.'^s niul f.ii'cos 

■l.v 

.ai.'i 

I Aiu-lpl>i - -1 

Din.) 

S]n.-ciitc!t !» iSt biirletlas 

28 

1 ' 0 , 

1 htr.iiid 

Ditto 

Uurlcitas 

122 

.579 j 

OIjnipic - 

WAthSiri-ef 

Ditto 

181 

.■>, 17.5 ; 

OlU'.MI*!, 

1 oucnl .iin-crt. lUl. 

Ditto 

; (.0 

711 ' 

Ilf J.oiiiUin -| 

Norton 

M.'liulr.nn.'v 

19 

102 j 

(iarriik #- 

I 0 o.lni.iu'.s FiLlil.s - 

Ditto 
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IklkMlWcll -J 

J)iito 

79 

21 . 5 ; ■ 

Ahticv'i 

l.imilicll) 

Mciotir. .Si, b()r:.etiians. 

25 

•ilH ' 

S»nrry 

Dl.'t'kbi.trg Ho.ul 

AIcl.Hlr.ini.i 


i 


W'.'U'rloo U o.t 1 - 1 

Ditto. 


Among these, .\^tle\’^ lie.sci ves particular notice, for 
tho excellent huisemanship displayial by M. Ducrow and 
his corps ftraoiui/i/uc : it is eiTtainly superior to tho 
Er.aneoni tluaitre at Haris. 

'The Italian Oper.i lIou.se, in the Ilaym.arket, is the 
largest theatre in London. It searcely, lunvover, dc- 
hcrvi's the name of a national theatre, ina,smuch as the 
singers, dancers, and musicians are chiefly foreigners, 
and .IS it depends tor its support chiefly on the pa- 
tronage of iht' cmiil. nobility, and higher classes, 
many orwhoin hold p\ i\ alo boxes, at rents, averaging 
from' 120/. to ‘Wl. .1 ye;ir. All the p.itronage of rank 
and wealth, however, c.innot,* owing to the enormous 
cost of the perfoniiaiiees. make it a good specu- 
lation for the manager, w Im at the end of an. anxiou.s 
season has fn'quently to I iment heavy losses. Tho 
established l.omlun coiicev:. i » nsist of the ancient, pliil- 
liarmoiiic, and sncrod-!i.u i.ueoc concerts, all of which 
arewolland fashionably attended ; many others arc given 
by professional persons, for their own benefit, in the 
Uitlhront public rooms at the W. end. The promenado 
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concerts lately Introduced, in imitation df those at Paris, chiefly at the W. end of the tou*n, in the neighbourhood 
promise, by the high fkvour which they e^oy, to im- of IMccudilly. In these establishments,” says Prince 

S rove the musical taste of the people, which has un- Puckler Muskau, ” every thing is intlnit^ riclier and 
oubtedly been on the increase during the last few years, more abundant than on the Continent.” The coinmer* 
Bcnevolmt Institutions — There are above 70 esta- cial and otlier Inns, amounting to nearly 400, are scat- 
Mishments in London for the cure of disease ; of which, terod throughout the metropolia They are generally 
27 are properly hospitals ; 25 dispensaries, where me- respectable establishments, some of them being quite 
diciuo and advice are gratuitously administered ; 9 are as commodious, if not so elegant, as the fashionable 
infirmaries for special diseases; and 11 lylng-ln charities, hotels. The establishments of licensed victuallers, un- 
There are also 18 asylums for orphans and otherwise der which denomination are included all places for the 
destitute persons, and various other benevolent establish- retail sale of snirits, amount to about 5,000. Many of these 
ments. The principal are the following : — are respectably conducted, thougli some are of an oppo- 

I. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, in West Smithfleld, site character. The publicans furnish their guests not 
was first founded in the Pith centu^, and refounded Ji)y only with beer and spirits, but also with dining accurnmo- 
Henry VIII. in PVIG. The building, a spacious qua- dation,&c. The gin or dram shops have been very much* 
drangular structure, is principally modern, having been embellished of late years ; and many of them arc so liand- 
finished in 1770. It makes up 600 beds, and receives somelv, and even splendidly, fitted up, that they have ac- 
annually about 5,000 in-patients, and 6,000 out-patients, qulred and are cntitletl to the name of ‘‘ gin palaces.” But 
Necessity is the only recommendation to this Insti- notwithstanding the number and magnificence of these 
tution ; and patients are received without limitation, establishments, there is no real room or ground for the 
I'he raetlical staff is equal to any in the metropolis, prevalent opinion, as to the increase of intemperance. 
The staircase was gratuitously painted by Hogarth. No doubt it is much too widely diffused ; but it Jiever- 
2. Guy's Hospital, St. Thomas’s Street, Southwark, thcless admits of demonstration, that, as compared witli 
founded in 1721, contains accommodation for 500 in- the pop., the consumption of spirits in the metropolis 
patients, and has an excellent museum and the-atre of is now very decidedly less than in the reign of George II., 
anatomy. This magnificent hospital, which consists of and the greater part of that of George HI. ; and that 
two quadrangles and two wings, was founded and en- there has been a corresponding improvement in the 
dowed by Thomas Guy, a bookseller, who expended habits of the lower classes. 

18,793/. upon the building, and left 219,419/. for Its The eating-houses and coffee-rooms, where spirits 
endowment — the largest sum. perhaps, that has ever are not sold, amount to about 700; and are more mi- 
been expended by any individual on similar purposes, merous in the city than in Westminster. There are alKiut 
Recently, however, Cuy’s Hospital has met with another 600 beer-shops. Numerous private houses arc let out iii 
benefactor, but little inferior, in point of liberality, to its lodgings, and many families receive boarders. The 
founder ; a citizen, of the name of I'homas Hunt, having expense of living in these establishments varies, of 
bequeathed to it, in 1829, the nrincely sum of 200,000/. I course, with the quality of the house and the means of 
The medical school attaciieu to this hospital, while the guest. A lodger at an inn can hardly be accom- 
under the superintendence of the late Sir A stley Cooper, modated, on a decent scale, much below 10s. a day, 
was one of the most extensive, and probably, also, the best Including all expenses of board, food, and servants ; the 
in the empire. 3. St.Thomas’s Hospital, in High Street, maximum of the scale will, of course, depeml on th»* 
^orough, was foriD^ out of two other charities by Ed- habits or caprice of the guest. Board and lodging in 
ward VI., andra||||Btin 1693. Additionsweremadein 1732, prU-atc houses may be obtained at a somewhat lower 
and a large parCHp rebuilt in 1836. It contains 18 ward.s, rate than at hotels ; but a single man in lodgings usually 
and 4H5 beds. Tile annual expenditure Is about 10,000/. dines at an eating-house, and families gciicrally prefer; 
4. St.George’s Hospital, near Hyde Park comer, lately re- boarding at their own cost. A dinner (without wine) 
built, has a fine front, 200 (1. In length, facing the Green at an ordinary eating-house costs from Xs.Qd. to 2^.,; 
Park. It accommodates 460 in-patients. 5. The Mid- and seldom exceeds at the more elegant establish- 
dlesex Hospital, near Oxford Street, founded in 1745, ments. In most cases the guest may depend on every 
receives 300 in-patients, and relieves numerous out-pa- attention ; and at the sufierior houses he will find all the 
tients. 6. London Hospital, in Whitechapel, wasfounued luxuries of the season. 

in 1749. Its wards accommodate about 250 patients. Clubs — TTiere are about 40 dubs in the metropolis. 
7. Westminster Hospital, rebuilt in 1833, near the A few of these establishments, such as Brookes's, 

A bbmr, receives 230 in-patients. The University College Boodle’s, and White’s, are of ancient date; but their 
and King’s College Ilospitals, and Charing Cross Hos- .present arrangements and constitution are of recent in- 
pital, kre smaller establishments of the same nature, each "troductioii. The accommodation they afford to gentle- 
accommodating alxiut 120 patients. men only occasionally visiting town, and to others de- 

Medical schools arc connected with the above hos- slrous of enjoying the luxuries of a splendid establisii- 
pltals. In which lectures are delivered by the officers, ment, at a moderate expense, and of meeting with a great 
and which are attended, altogether, by about 1,^ variety of society, has made them popular among tlx? 
students. upper classes. The club-houses are mostly edifices <>f 

Bethlehem Hospital, or Bedlam, is appropriated ex- a very superior character ; and add much to the magni- 
clmirely to the Insane poor; it w'as founded in 1675, In ficenco of the squares aiid streets in which they arc 
Moorfieids, whence it was removed, in 1814, to St situated. Each club consists of a limited number ol 
George’s Fields. The present building, received some memliers, varying from 1,000 to I, .500 ; they are admitted 
extensive additions in 1839, and is now 697 ft. in length, by ballot, pay a certain sum at entrance, from 10 to 25 
being at once extensive and magnificent. 'Ibe rooms guineas, and an annual subscription, varying from 5 to 
are large and airy, well warmed and ventilated, and are 10 guineas. The club-houses are fitted up with every 
sufllcient for the accommo4iatjon of an immense number luxury of a fashionable hotel, have excellent libraries, 
of patients. St. Luke’s, City Road, established for a take In the best periodical publications, and provide 
similar purpose In 1751, accommodates .300 persons. dinners, coffee, wines, &c., at reasonable prices. A large 

The Foundling Hospital, Brunswick .Square, was building has recently been opened, in Regent Street. In 
founded by Capt. Coram, in 1739, but the building was the view of supplying strangers, frequenting the clubs, 
not commenced till 1742. It was establislwd for the with beds. Some of the clubs are avowedly of a politl- 
indiicriminate admission of deserted chilarcn ; cal character, and others arc devoted exclusively to 
the numbers were found to increase so rapidly, thw certain classes. Among these may be specified the tarl- 
the funds failed, and in 1760 the mode of admission ton. Reform, City' Conservative, United Service, Oxford 
was so much altered, that it is now nominally only and Cambridge, Traveller’s, Oriental* and West Indian ; 
a Foundling Hospital. The number of children ave- but most clubs are open, on election, to all gentlemen 
rages about 450, and they are maintained till the age without reference to party or profession. Most ol the 

of 12, when they are either apprenticed or other- club-houses are at the W\ end of the town, particularly 

wise provided for. The revenue is about 13,000/. per in Pall Mall and St. James’s Street. The building erected 
annum. for the Reform Club, by Mr. Barry, Is the finest 

The Magtlalen Hospital, Black friars Road, was esLv ture belonging to this class of edifices ; and is fitted up 
blished in 1748, for the reformation of erring females : with equal taste and magnificence. The city of London 
the object is said to be attained in the majority of cases, has two club-houses, which, In point of elegance am 
more than two thirds of the females adniittmi being luxury, may viq with those of the W. end. I he nnm- 
elthcr restored to their friends, or provided with the ber of members In the different clubs may be auo 
means of procuring an honest livelihood, 30,000. _ 

The Philanthropic Institution, St. George’s Fields, Courts of Law — ITio Courts of Chancery, 
was founded, in 1788, for the reception and reform of Bench, Common Fleas, and Exchequer (the respoti > 
youngcriminaU discharged from prison. It provides them progjpcci of which arc descrllied in the of 

with immediate means of subsistence, and instructs them and^Walkb), occupy apartments on the 
in some trade, so as to prevent the otherwise almost in- Westminster Hall. This hall, built by 

evitable necessity of their returning to their former was long supposed to be the largest room in r.u » 

habits. unsupported hy pillars. It measures 270 ft. in 

Hotels and Taverns. — The hotels, taverns, and coffee- by 74 in breadth, and 90 ft. high ; but theio a 

•hops of all rh-wises. may Iks reckoned at something ilons have been much surpassed by the great piai«'8 ^ 

more Chan 6, ouo. There are about 30 great hotels, situated hall of Ravenhead, whicn is 339 .ft. lonf> 
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broad, with a proportional heiptht. Wostininstor Hall buiUliug Is said to be excellent ; add the window of 
has been used tor coronation banquets, tiie last of which ] tlie gfivernor’s house commands a complete view of 
WHS given when George I was crowned. I’arliamenis I all the day-rooms and yards, and of the 2 tread-wheels, 
have often met in it, and it is occasionally appiopriated . Instruction is given to juvenile otlenders. The silent 
to important trials ; among wliich may he speiilicd, that j System is adopted, and a good classification maintained, 
ot (Miarles I., and more recently those of ;u ren Hast- 7. The pi nilei-.liary, at Millbank, Westminster, built 
ings and Lord Melville. Ordinarily, however, it is a on tlie I'anopticon jirinciplc, has no peculiar connection 
mere promenade for lawyers during the hitting of the witli the metropolis, btit is intended for the confine- 
courts. The Lord Chaocellor sits out of term-time iu ment and reformation of criminals whose sentence of 
the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, near wliich i.s another court, transportation or death lias been commuted. It con- 
occupied by tin* Vice-(;hancellor. tains accommodation for 1,1 2(i prisoners ; but the num- 

The Central t’riminal Court, the juvisdiidion of wliieii ber of inmates averages about <><)(). 'I'lie building is in- 
evtends to all places witliin 10 in. St. Paul’s, was i*s- siilated, and is surrounded by a wall enelosing IS acres 
t.iblished in ISiH. Its sitting.s are hold at the Old Hailey, of ground. The penitentiary is managed by a committee, 
a stone building close? to Newgate, once a montli, and nominated by tlic secretary of state, and the chaplain is 
generally last five or six days at a time, '•'iiere are two tlic governor. 'I'lie .‘^iirrev eouidy gaol is in Horse- 
li.dls, of confined dimensions', in both of which tin* judges monger I.ane, Ni vi iiigi-'ii l .ius> \i.ij . it contains aliont 
are engaged in frying prisoners during tlie .sessions. 2o0 prisoners, debtors as well as criminals ; and there is 

Tin; Court of Bankruptcy is in Basiiigliall Strei't, little classilication. The top of tlie building is used as 
wirlijn the city of London ; the f'onrl for the relief of a^ place of execution. ‘J. The borrmgh compter, in 
Iiis'ilveiit Debtors, in l*ortngal Street, Lineoln’s Inn Touley Street, is also a prison for debtors and criminals. 
I'iclds J the Marshalsea and Palace (lourts are in Scot- The management and disciidine of tliis prihon arc stated 
land Vani, C'hariiig Cross; the ICeclesiahtical ami Ad- tube exceedingly ilefective : the averap;e number of in- 
luualty t'oiirfs, iu I)octors’ Commons, near ."^t. Paul’s; mates is about fb. R). 'I’iie Brixton House of (Uirrcction 
Cdurfs of Ui'ijuests, which -give summary judgment in is exclusively eonfined to prisoners sentenced to hard 
CUM* of small (lebts, are numerous in difli'rent quarters, labour af the assizes and sessions, or by magistrates, un- 
The jiu iNdietion of the si'verai courts is explained iu tlic der summary convictions. Hard labour and the silent 
art pMii, \Ni* AMI Wai.es, Vol. I. p. 7K.d. system are rigorously enforced. Tlie average number of 

Inns of Court — 'J’he inns of court, originally col- prisoners is 200. {Inspcc. oj Pris. Ecp., \ .) 

d'he following Table, drawn up from the Gaol Ilcturns 
amt Prison Inspectors’ Reports for 1830, furnishes some 
details resiiecting the economy of the Metropolitan 
(Jaols : — 

[ Prisims. 


Cit u .(/' LomUm ; 

N*'wg.»te 
(iiltsiuir-strwt 
bridewell 

borrjitgfi rompter - 
Cit<l id' nv.tOMiiiifor ; 

Tolfiill Ki. l<b 

<;. t5 Pi Hit. I'ti irv - 
t t Ui III .. r 

« I. .k I.u, II 

..IW.i.iV,. iw a .i.,.. ....r.., .w- .....o I (-..l.i-baili-Fulils - 

ot (.lianiiery. Thavies Ifin, and some others, are heccmic c«ii„i>i <./ Siir,, ti 
ii.ere private residences. IforMindager I.auu 

I'nsoHs. — 'I'here are 10 criminal prisons, of wliich .3 ^ 

H' e ill the city of London. 1. Ni'wgate, under the control 'I’he pr ineipal pi i.Mms for debtors are, 1. 'I’he Queen’s 
of thecorporation.isabuil'ding.tliearcldtectureofwhicli Bench, in the borough, tliiclly used for di'htors on pro- 
singularly characteristic of its destination. Newgate cess Ir'iin tin? Court of (ineen’s Bench, but also for per- 
\s. IS a prison early in the 13lh century; lint the pre.sent sons committed for libt'ls, contempts, \'e. It is a ^))a^ious 
I'lliilce was erected iu 17711, and again n-paired alter the liealthy pri.son, containing 224 rooms, in which 600 per- 
rints (if 17 K(|. Tlds, which may be called tlic great metro- sons have occasionally bei'ii confmed at once. *1 he 
I'olilaii gaol, Contains acooinmodalion fur about bid ; but rules of (he lientii, a district in wliicli prisoners m.ay 
(M'casioioilly upwards of l,dd0 are crowded within its puielia.se the liberty of residing out of prison, include a 
"all:,, in front of this prison all Hu* criminals of Lon- sp.ice of nearly I sq.m. 2. 'i'lie I'lect prison, in Par- 
don and Middlesi'X, capitally convicted, sntrer the last ringdoii Street, is cliietly for debtors under process from 
Iieiialty of the law. it is said to he one of tlie worst the Court of (hmimon Pleas, and tiio.se committed under 
|■'‘gul:d(>(l gaftlh in the kingdom, “ a fnutfid source of lixelieijner proec.ss. and for contempts of tin* Court of 
tlemoralisation to its unhappy inmates, and a rei»roacli Chancery. 'I’hc rules of the I leet are not so extensive 
h' the character of the city eornoration.” {Police as those of tlie Queen’.s Bench. 3. White Cross Street 
Ins/hcftirg' 4Hi Report, p. 2r)I.) 2. ’I'he Bridewell, near prison, in tlie street of lliat iianje, in the city, is ineoii- 

blackfriars Bridge (once a royal prilace), i.s a house vcnienlly built and wretchedly managed. Its confmed 

extent, when compared with the average number of the 
inmates, and the filth and disorder prevalent In every 

. p part of it, are not a little discreditable to tlie eor- 

prisdiiors are classilied, the silent .system adopted, and poration of London. 4. 'I'he Marshalsea pri.son, in tiie 
die tread-w!\(*©l generally used. 3. Giltspnr Street borough of Smitiiwark, is a small prison for per.sons 
eninptcr, opposite .St, Sepulchre’s church, a plain edi- committed bj- the Marshalsea Court, and for debtors ar- 
”‘ 1 ? with a stone front, is used as a place of coniine- rested uiuh'r process in the Palace Court. It is a quadr 
ineiit (or untrie.l prisoners, and as a iiouse of correction langular building, containing about GO room.s, and ac- 
';!■ oifeiicos less grave than those of tlie Inmates of eommodatiou fur about 100 prisoners. ’I'lie ikbtors’ 
I'ewgati*. Its use Is restricted to oU'enders convicted prisons haM* been comparatively deserted since tin* new 
till* city m.agistnitae. It holds about 100, and there Act respecting imprisonment Idr debt came into active 
. fixation. 4. (’lerkenwell prison, belonging operation; but before that time they were often Incon- 

ttie county of Middlesex, is one of a similar cha- veiiieiitly and even unwholesomely crowded, 
to ''^**^** also, as an auxiliary Crimes. — ’J’hc crimes conimitti'd In I.oiulon are both 

liof* I’risoncrs remanded from the po- grave and numerous; hut the degree of demoralisation, 

Its or committed fur trial at the general sessions, as compared witli tlie pop., is not greater than in other 

bcf.n 1 ®* «v«>i;|ige IHO, and some attempt lias lately places ulferiag tlie same facility tor successful detire- 
v*-*"^*'*^ f». Cold-Bath- Fields prison, datlon, and having an equal amount of poverty. I'ho 

, V ...... Keport of the Constab. Comm, gives the following state- 

ment of depredators known to tlie metropolitan police in 
183S : ~ * 

Burglars and housebreakers - - 217 • 

High way- robbers - - - 38 

l*ick -pockets and ctnmnon thieves - 4,430 
Coiners and utterers of base txjin - 345 

Forgers , - . - 3 

Swindlers, &c. - - - 3‘20 

Horse and dog stealers - - 1.V2 

Begging-letter ItiipoHors . - 136 

Disorderlies, habitual - - - 2,786 

'Vagrants - - - - 2,20r) 

Street prostitutes - ^ - 0,371 


is 1 i. — wiicik uuiiuing, near tsray s inn i,.aii 
felons correction for Middlesex ; and contai 

an i. • rogues and vagabonds. It 

and brii k building, containing siiaclous com 

system^ *’ classification Is good, and sile 

larLn* connected with hard labotir. 

prison cmpIoyK 320 prisoners at a time. TIi 

i^dnster upwards of l, 2 (K). 6 . The Win 

is surro. na ^'^^*** finished in 183 

"'''y ouuilbf? * complete roa 

•'"4 has n Vanopttcon prlncip! 

prison? centre 250 it. in diamett 

ouinber ^ i”** fifiO persons ; but the avera 

Vol. iT“ The urrUgement of t 


'>1 I'irreoMon for vagrant.s, pilterers, or disorderly per- 
sons, suinmarlly convicted before the lord mayor and 

•lldiTini'n. Tlie iuimli(*r ennlinfil .'ivernees 100 • 



l.'^'Os lor legal siuuy, are now tit in* more ttiau re.si- 
(Ifiiees for lawyers, or indeed for any one wlio eliooses to 
thrt* chamlH'r.s in them. 'I'iiey are not incorporated, 
;ui(l cannot, consequently, make bye-laws ; but, by pre- 
.s( riiitiijii, their enstoms nave obtained the force ot laws. 
A iaiv student, hi'tore being called to the liar, has now 
Hilly to ill' entered .is member of one of these inns, and to 
(tiiie a certain mnnher of times in tlie eonnnon liall, in 
Older to qualify him.'.elf for the exi'ieise of his profession. 
'I'liiN is (ermed “ eating” his way to tiie bar. 

I'lie cliief inns are the Inner aiui Middle 'I’einple, ori- 
ginally built by the knights templar.s in Fleet Street, in 
llic rt'ign.of Henry if.; Lincoln’s Inn, in Chane<?ry 
Lane, and Gray’s inn. Subordinate to the 'romple, arc? 
Clilfnni’s, Lyon’s, Clement’s, and New inns. Furiiival’s 
Inn ht'longs to I.incolu’s Inn ; Staidc.s Inn and Barnard’s 

ir.,< ..I., I f.-, I I.... 
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The annual average of convictions during several late 
years within the metropolis amounts to 8,300 (or al)out 
I in 415 of the entire pop ), more than half of which are 
for slight crimes, demanding six or three months’ impri- 
sonment, Capital olfences, except murder, are now ge- 
nerally punished by transportation for life to the new 
^nal settlement, Norfolk Island. The executions in 
London have averaged tw<i Himually during tlie last 
seven years. The serious crimes of the metropolis are 
undoubtedly on the decrease ; and the frequent noti- 
fication of them at present is more owing to the vigi- 
lance of the police, who detect and prosecute offi'iiders, 
than to any actual increase of crime. {Corustab. F. Com. 

Heport, i. 13.) 

The following Table exhibits the Average Annual 

Amount of Crimes in and about Loudon during six 


Years ( IK34— -1831)), and the Proportion which the Con- 
victions in Middlesex and the four Metrop. Counties 
respectively, as coinparetl with their estimated Pop. in 
ia37, bear to those in England ami W.-iles, as compared 
with its Pop. ; the Convictions in the latter being con- 
sidered as 1. 


Classes of Crimts. 

Average Annual Couvic 

lRatio! ’'[f^'^'I Riitio 
dlesex. j 1 Co. , 

ions. j 

Kng. A 
Wales. ; 

1. tnr. Off. the pt'rson : 

Murder 

1 


t-6 

' l-3.'> 

18 ! 

Man&lauKhter 

9’H 

•07 

18 


101 : 

Attempts to inaitn, Ac. 

'J-6 

Mt: 

IH 

1-.37 

70 ; 

Assnults . . . 

167 

2-1.1 

279 

1-KI 

809 

ChUd-steaUnjf 

1-6 

.'>•03 


3-.S6 

3 

Sezu.’U crimes 

29 

1 at 

47 

1 37 

187 , 

Total of Class I. 

218 

1-82 

32.S 

1-17 

1,188 ; 

H. OfT. ai». property, with 
vlo>nce ; 

Houstflircaking and burglary 

77 

MO 

1.5.5 

1-29 

1 

612 i 

liobbery iuid attempts at do. 

IH 

•.SO 

.37 

•s.s 

221 , 

Total of ClM II. 

9.5 

l-OO 

192 

118 

866 

in. Malirioua off. ag. pro- 
perty : - 


•10 

4 

•41 

48 ^ 

I\'. Off. ag. prop, without I 
violence : 

Horse and rattle stealing 


•n 

60 

•92 

.318 ^ 

I.srceny, Ac. • ■! 

1,S92 

1 

2.S')6 

1-2S 

12,011 ; 

Kmbc/zl. and fraud -| 

JOl 

2-0 ( 1 

l.V. 

l-oi 

•soti ; 

Totalof Class IV. ■' 

‘Zoll 

1-55 , 

.vTT 


1 2,.S9.'> , 

V. Forgery and coining -j 

lot; 

3-12*; 

117 

2-31 1 

335 i 

VI. Other off enret | 

Riots, Ac. - 

27 i 


4./ ’ 

i ..V2 ! 

4(57 1 

.8jnu«u/iiig - 

nil ' 

• 1 

1 

l-.3( ! 

t 1 

Foarhing 

Keeping bad houses 

ml « 


7 

•32 : 

113 ; 

26-6 

3-77 ! 

30 

2-26 1 

70 1 

Varioiu 

11-6 

i-oo j 

20 

l -tO ; 


Total of n.Tss VI. J 


•02 

103 

•7h 1 

7.30 

AreWage yearly am 'Tunt of all 
rojivjctioiis 

2, (OS ‘ 

1 

I'.M ' 

1 ,270 

M2 ' 

16,062 j 


The increase of crime in and abntit London has been 
chiefly in attempts to njalm and kiil percent.), in 
sexual offences (33 p(‘r cent,), in frauds (73 per c«-nt.), 
and 111 hirccnies (Vl per cent.) : tluTc ha» been a decrease 
in robberies of 22 percent., in riot.s ol .’^3 per cent., and in 
poaching, Ac., of 117 per cent, liulependi-ntly of the 
offences tried by juries, many others are summarily 
punished by the police magi-stratos, amounting annually 
to about j7,iK)0, exclusive of fine-s for di-sorder and 
drunkenness. {OJf. Criminal Tables.) C 

Police Till 1820, the police of London had the repu- 

tation of being the moat defective establishment of the 
kind in Kurope. A great reformation, however, has 
been effected within the last lew years, and tlui me- 
tropoli.s is now, perhap.s, .“uperior in thi.s re.qiect to any 
other in Europe. There are II police offices, 2 of which 
are in the city, and one in .Southwark. These are— • 


The Guildhall, In the City. 
The Mansion House, do. 
Bow Street, near Covent 
Garden. 

Hatton Garden, near IIol- 
born. 

Queen Square, Westminster. 
fHfeh Street, Marylebonc. 


Great Marlborough Street, 
Oxford .Street. 

Worship Street, Finsbury 
Square. 

Lambeth Street, White- 
chapel. 

Union Office, .Southwark. 
Thames Police?, Wappiug. 


The first two of these offices are regulated by the city 
authorities ; the rest are under the control of the Secretary 
of 8t«ite. Magistrates sit every day at each offirt!, to hear 
and detennino cases of misdemeanour and breach of the 
peace, as well as to examine and commit for trial all 
persons accused of felonies, to administer oaths, swear in 
coiiUabies, and perform other magisterial functions. A 
number of officers is appropriated to e.'ich ostabii.shmcDt, 
MOd to the Thames office a river police Is attached. 


The chief instrument of preserving the peace of tlie 
metropolis Is the metropolitan police, establislied in 
1829. This body is dispersed over the whole of London, 
excepting the city, which is protected by a distinct body, 
of .similar character, but less effective and worse disci- 
plined. The city police is under the control of the cor- 
poration : the other force is governed by two commission- 
ers, who communicate directly with the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The whole body 
i,s divided into 17 companies, to each of which is 
attached a conveniently situated station-house : each 
company is placed under a superintendent, who has 
under him 4 Inspector, 1(5 serjeants, and 144 constables. 
Their duties reach bevond the metropolis, extending 
from Brentford on the W. to the borders of Essex on the 
E., and from Norwood on the S. to Highgate N. Tlie 
expense is defrayed by an assessment limited toHrf. in the 
pound on the parish ratios, tlie deficiency being made up liy 
the treasury. The city, as before said, is not under the 
charge of the metropolitan police, but is protected by a 
body of men organised on tlio plan, and in Imitation of 
the arrangements of that body, but placed under liic 
city authorities. The city polfce, con.si.stii)g of TiDO men, 
is divided into six companies, to each of whicii belong 
Insjiector.s, serjeants, and constables, and the whole is 
immediately under the control of a superintendent. All 
the constables, both of the city and metropolitan police, 
wear a blue uniforjn, with the number of eacli man, 
and a letter designating the division to which he Irelongs 
on the collar of his coat. They are constantly on duty, 
day and night; but the force is increased at uigii’t. 
Tlie services conferred on tlie community by the me- 
tropolitan poljce may be in some measure estimated from 
some details furnished in the report of the eonsUbulary 
force eommlssioners. It is there stated, that in tno yars 
183(5-38 they saved 200 lives, and prevented 152 suicides, 
rendered assistance' at 2,430 accidents and 775 fires, n*- 
lieved or comluctedAo a pl.ace of safety 1,870 sick, insane, 
or oth(*rwise liclpless persons, amf restored to tln i.' 
homes 2,830 lo,st or strayed children : during the .same 
period, they recovered from tlneve.s, Ac., I4,420A, and 
from careless exposure and drunkards 54,212/. (Cun- 
slab. Farce Com. Report, i. 202.) 

Pauperism and Mendicity, — London, with all its 
we.ilth, contains much misery and indigence, a largt' [iro- 
l)«>rtioti of which, however, is attributable more to denm- 
rali.sation fluui mere misfortune. Since tin; I’oor Law 
Amendment Act, most of the metropolitan |)arlshcs.h.iv(? 
placed themselves under its regulations, only II parislus 
still adluTing to the old system of maintaining tiicir 
poor. The money expemded in maintaining tlie po ir 
within the metropolis in 1830 amounted, aceonJing t'jtlic 
last Beport of tlie I’ofir Liw Commissioners, to 374,711/. 
(57 1 I Tlie mendicants, a class almost wholly separate frnm 
‘ ; 1 the paupers, pursue their vocation alino.st as regu^irly 
i I and w ith as much .success ns tradc.smen. The Mendicity 
- ■ ' .Society have !ab<>ured usefully in exposing the impo.'>i- 
tions of mendicants ; but neither tludr agents nor the ucw 
police have been able to suppress them. “ Of the lam- 
tlon beggars, nine out of t#n are gro.ss Impostors and con- 
victed vagrants; and of these the very worst are (ho 
blind and cripples. 'J'he records of the above Society 
aifiird surprising proofs of the profligacy of the regular 
str<'( t-beggars, and tlie inveteracy of their idle ana dis- 
honest habits. I’he metropolitan police, in 18.37, aj»pro- 
fiended 4,300 mendicants.” ( Mctr. Police Off, Hep., 18.3.^.) 
'I’lio re.illy indigent are relieved by an excellent institu- 
tion, entitled the Kefuge for the Destitute, which pro- 
vides a meal and a bed for those who give satisfactory 
proof of requiring such assistance. The private lodging'^ 
of mendicants are crowded, unwholesome, and literally 
sinks of iniquity. 

JValer — 'I'he supply of London with water wras an- 
ciently procuri'd from brooks running through the city. 
I'hc increase of inhabitants made these sources ins^um- 
cient ; while, at the same time, they became less acces- 
sible, owing to the encroachment of buildings- U’ 
remedy this Inctmvcnience, water was brougiit by leaden 
pipes in tlie 13th century from Tyburn, then a njeru 
country village, into the citv, where it flowed into con- 
duits (rom which the iuhab. drew it at pleasure, b 
the beginning of the 17Lh century Sir Hugh Middleton 
projected, and, in despite of the greatest difficulties, car- 
ried Into effect, in 1GI3, ids plan for bringing the water « 
two copious springs in Hertfordshire to London, ny 
aqueduct, called the New Kiver, 40 m. in length. inclucU K 
windings. 'I'iie riiames has long been one of tl>e «r . 
sources of supply ; and, as early as i'^J» water-wheels . 
other hydraulic machinery were ostabllshod at t'O 
Bridge. These wheels, which nt one time raised 4. 

hogs, per day, wore wholly removed wlien the om o 8 
was pulled down. The greater number, however, ^ 
existing water companici derive their " 


’sSpply fr‘> fj’" 

1 names, me water oeing niterca m iminense re»c 
In 1834 the following account of the houses suppi . jjf. 
water, and of the quantity furnished to each, with ^ 
fereot rates of charge, wa# laM before the H. oi • 
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AVater Companies. 

House* 

supplied. 

Total yearly 
supply. 

Dally 
average 
to each. 

CliarRe 

per 

1,000 

hhd*. 

New River Company - 
Chelsea do. 

(rrandJunction do. - 
V\'. Middlesex do. - 
K. London do. - 

S. London do. - 

Lambeth do. - 

Southwark do. • 

70 ,^L^ 

S,7S0 

Ki.tum 

‘Hi/Wl 

7.100 

hog/irlt. 

n4,f:r>o,ooo 

21 ,7o>i,.'.rt7 
20,000,000 
.^7,SI0,.W1 
8,10n,0(M) 
li.oyH.tioo 
7,0(K»,000 

gall*. 

241 

los 
! 3r,.i 

1 Hh 
121 
100 
124 
100 

*. d. 
17 2 
29 0 
4H a 

4.5 0 

2.5 0 
15 0 
17 0 
21 0 

'I’otal waier Mijiply i I'.Jl.Ofiti 1 

2,'57,Ol 1,7(11 1 1 


In every street in Ijondon there are ttre-pliijjrs or 
eocki<, at any of wtiich a eopitms sujiply (.f water should 
Jm* ohtaiiHKl in a tew triinutes in ease of tire; tliough 
it must he admitted that the supply has sometimes, 
tlironi^h negleet, beett very long dela 3 ’e«l, to tlte great 
injury of projxTty. Mueh of the water is also used in 
watering the streets ami imjiroving the drainage: In- 
deed seareely a third part of the supply is used for pur- 
poses strictly domestic. Abmulaiit springs of the linest 
water may la> jirocured in all parts of London, hy boring 
lu lo'v the clay strata ; hut no public measures have yet 
b( en taken to ensure a supply from this source. (See 
Mt tr Water Rep., 1810.) 

Sctrrrs-. — The sewers of lamdon eonstltutii a sys- 
tern (tf drainage unknown to ;yiy other modern city ; 
and, though out of sight and hardly ai)i»roci.a\)le by 
others than engineers, they have cxcircd the astonish- 
irii'iit of all who have investigate»l the Kuhj<‘ct. 'I'licir 
depth is, in most ease's, sutheieiit to drain the doe|)est 
celi.irs in each neighbourhood, ami tlie size of the main 
bran. dies rivals that of the celehrated Homan <’loac;i 
i\Ia\iiiia. We liave no means of ascertaining their 
length; hut that portion under the eommissiom'rs of 
the city is l.d 

ne.irl) 'iOm , w as eoiistrueted under tlieWe.«-tiuinster hoard 
Is'tween 1807 and 1S:54. The sewerage, however, is still 
huperfeet in some low neighbourhoods, especially about 
W.ipping, Stepney, Helliiiall-er: cii. Westminster, ttc., 
and wlu'i evcr tills is the ease, llu' health of tin* poor is 
greatly deteriorated. 'I'he malignant fevers that occa- 
sionally make fearful ravages in po(tr districts are, iu- 
dei'd, mainly attributable to the ahsenee or ba«l .state? of 
Hie drains. (Sec Jicp. of Co/nj/ii.'ifitoners on Ihalth of 
Tou'us, and Dr. Aruott's Kvidence.) 'riic sewers are 
nuiler the authority of 7 hoards of eommi8.>ioncr.s, whose 
juri.siiietion extemls to a cin le of 10 in. radius, measured 
from tho post-otlice. The first sewers were constructed 
in I I'JH. 

Paving. — The streets of T.ondon arc not only well 
pavetl for carriages, but they hav(' also on both sides, for 
theaccoinmodation of pedestrians, smooth and usually wi(h* 
iiagged footways, raised some inches above the carriage 
way. This advantage it enjoys in common with most 
I' liglish towns ; but few cities on the Continent arc pro- 
vidi'd with a similar convenience, though Paris has in 
some measure folhuved theiUxamph', in streets wide 
‘■nougli to admit of it. The paving is under the control 
nt numerous boards, each of which has its particular 
mstriet. It is conjectured that the amount I'xpended in 
paving the streets of London exceeds ‘.JDO.CMJU/. per 
ann. ravenier.t was fir.st laid dow n in tin? metropolis 
•'> 1417,111 Holoorn. In Hlir), the plan of having loot- 
ways of broad stone was begun, but it was not uni- 
versal until the middle of last c(?ntury. For some time 
past the pi lnclpal streets liavo been imvcd with granite, 
nmstly brougiit from Aberdeen. Very recetitly, how- 
1‘ver, jtortioiis nftlu'in liave been jmved with wood; and 
now .singular soever it may appear, it is believed that 
tins pavement will he more durable than granite, at the 
sitme tune that it will he incomparably more advaii- 
■igei.u.vi, by le.ssening thn wear and tear of carriages, the 
luautity of dust, and tlie noi.so. 

/.»gA/mg. The metropolis is excellently lighted with 
rt'is, even m its most remote and secluded parts. With- 
) u going back to the year 1416, when lanterns were Hist 
ivi before citizens' houses, or even iJ centuries later, 
l im.'V** h^tssed to compel housekeepers to light up a 
hours during the tlark nights ; many may re- 
t(i oil lamps, which were said by a foreigner 

litti#» with two long lines of briglitish 

M xu!* ^tHheativo of light, but yielding very little.” 
stiirih.Vrmc*^ *'’^*^6what exaggerated the deficiency ; but 
liLdiHn« s between the old and present plan of 

the inledi^ make It difticiilt to bc^eve that 

. . V. . ” 'b«d . could have been 


satisfied with the oil lamps, 
that are still to be seen in the 
tried 
moans 


1 ^ml far between,' ^ 

in lAHuiolfl** suburbs. Gas was first 

bj“l then hll success, as no i 

been dlKenvnHo.i r..- i.,,. i 


I’all M lil m ‘discovered for removing its impurities. 
i'Klited', whe!! *drcet th«.s 

‘ oinnanv .m, was obtained by a gas 

idions, ^The V !u!‘ extended its oper- 

ihc profit of this ipcculation led to the fc — 


ationof other companies ; but it was not till 1820 that 
any considerable portion of the metropolis adopted gas. 
From that period, however, public bodies ana private 
traders began rapidly to introduce it into their establish- 
ments, and parochial boards adopted tho luminous gas- 
jets in lieu of the sickly glimmering oil-lanterns. There 
arc now 19 gas companies, who may proliably produce, at 
an average, 10,()0(),()00 cubic feet of gas every 24 hours. 
Tlie number of lights is variously e.stimated : In 182:i it 
w’as stated before a committee of the H. of C., that the 
number was nearly 00,000. Several companies have 
since been formed, and some of thn old ones have doubled 
and trebled their proiluce, so that the whole number at 
pi e.sent may, pel haps, be reckoned at lOO.OtX). 

Fires. — Loudon has suffered from fire oftener, per- 
haps, than any other capital, except roustantinoplo ; 
but the precautions taken la nrlmildiiig tlie city, after 
the gr<*at fire of lOfiO, were calculated to prevent tho 
recurrenee of such a calamity. The streets were made 
much wider, bricks and stones were substituted for 
vvooii, and party walls were built between adjacent 
buildings. At a subsequent period the Building Act 
(II fieo. 3. c. 78.) eoiii|X'lled the erection of thick 
imrty- walls betweiii tlie separate tenenu-nts, and ob- 
liged each pari.' h to keep one or more fire-engines always 
ready for service. The various insurance olfiees also 
began to maintain fire-engines at their own expense, at- 
t.» nd< d ity bodie.s of well-disciplined iiremen ; and in 
182.) some of the largest of these establishments entered 
into an arrangement, by which all their force was put 
under om; siiperinleiulent. The fire-brigade association 
w;is gradually joined by the other olficcs, and at pre- 
sent all the London insurance olhees contribute to 
support fliis most ellicient establishment. One superin- 
tendent now gniih'.s the whole, aided by about 100 fore- 
men and engineers, who are placed at 18 dilferent stations 
ill all parts of the town and suburbs. The firemen, who 
are all numbered, w ear a uniform of dark, grey and a 
.slroiig leatliern helmet ; a third part of their body is al- 
ways on duty, and they are provitlcd with tlie best means 
of e.xtingui.Nliing fires, and rescuing persons in danger. 
'I'be uv( rage numhi r of fires for the 5 years ending with 

8;$7, was 49a per annum ; of which number 340 were 
slight, and 29 only (!\tremely destriictivii. 

Jiralih. — ‘‘'I'he metropolis 1ms in itself all 
tlie elements of a healthy city. If the tides leave 
theb.inksof the 'I’liames exposed, that great river 
sweeps through the city from W. to K. anti the 
winds rmJi fresh over its waters. 'I'hc land rises 
in nndulatious to llamjistead Heath, and the 
Surrey lulls; pure water is abundant, and would 
How under almost every street; the artificial 
lieat and gas, noisome as it sometimes is, ascends 
in a vast colunm to the sky, and is replaced by 
nndcr-currenls from the surrounding country,’' 
( ..//!/;. to Jirgist. (ten. ild Hep.) 

lint iiotwiihstanding these favourable circum- 
stances, I.oiidou was long exceedingly unhealthy, 
and down to Ibfk) was hardly ever free from 
the jilague. 'This excess of intirtality was, no 
doubt, occasioned by the wretched state of tlie 
town, 'file streets were then narrow, crooked, 
many of them iinjiaved, and generally filthy : 
the houses, Iiuilt of wood and lofty, were dark, 
irregular, and ill-contrived : each story pro- 
jectetk ove^- tho one below, so that they almost 
met at the top, thereby precluding, as much as 
possible, the escape of foul and the access of 
pure air: ilic shops were also furni.shed with 
enormous signs, whiclt being suspended cross- 
wise in the middle of the street, tended still fur- 
ther to prevent ventilation : the sewers w ere, at 
the same time, in a very imperfect state, the 
drains which conveyed away the filth not beiiij^ 
arched over, but running above ground ; and if 
we add to this the deficiency of water, and the 
prevalence of sluttishness in-doors, which then 
existed to an extent not easily to be imagined*, 
w^e need not wonder at the ravages made by the 
plSjgue and other di.scascs. ( See Maitland's Hist, 

* Ernmmis, \» ho vtsluxl KnRi.ind in the rHg« Hfnrj’ VIII., iind 
wiw well attpiaintfd wiUi the lountrv, a^crilitw me prevalence of the 
aweatiiiff sickness (n siiecies of i>lniav«) and the plague to the tneom- 
nimtious form and bad expo^ai' n •*: the houses, tlie filthiness of the 
streets, and the dirtiness withm H«Mrs. In a letter to Cardinal 
Woisev's physitinn he say.^, ot* London,— “ Oonriarta tula 

fere tlhta tun! itrgiWrt, tmn m irp/, pahistrilmt, flui tuhinde tie reno- 
tmnlur, ut .fUndiimeiUum ttiatteiU uliam4itt OHiioi viginti tab tef&imt 
timta, vutnUat, wu'duwt turn eotium ei Aominttm, pri^etam certvuiam 
tt jHtcltaa fin^uiatt tvrdct we* miminandat.” 
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of London, passim; and Hebcrden's Tract on 
l)iseasest p. 71.) 

lu 1593, the deaths by the plague within the 
bills of mortality amounted to 11,503; in 1603 
to 30,561 ; in 1623 to 35,403 ; in 1636, to 10,400; 
and in the dreadful pestilence of 1665 they rose 
to 6H,596 ! And it is impossible to say how vsoon 
it might have again burst forth, had it not been 
for the severe but providential visitation of the 
great fire by which it was immediately followed, 
and which, by destroying (he most crowded and 
ill-built parts of the city, afforded an opportunity, 
which was luckily embraced, of rebuilding them 
on a better and more commodious jjlan. ^'ery 
severe regulations were then also laid down 
for the enforcement of cleanliness; and the 
supply of water being at the same time aug- 
mented and better distributed, and the drains 
greatly improved and arched over, London has 
not since been visited by any very destructive 
epidemics. Still, however, the mortality during 
the first half of last century was very great; 
and Short, Corbyn Morris, Price, and other 
well-informed writers of the period, in<lulge in 
bitter complaittts of the severe drain on the 
country, occasioned by the waste of life in Lon- 
don. The pop. ajjpears, indeed, to have declined 
between 1740 and 1750; and during the 10 years 
ending with 1768, the deaths appear to have 
amounted at an average to 22,596 a year, while 
the births did not exceed 15,710. (Price, vol. ii. 
p. 86. ) Probably, however, some portion of this 
enormous discrepancy is apparent only, and may 
be accounted for by omissions in the registers 
of births. Put it is, notw ithstanding, abundantly 
certain that the deaths very materially exceeded 
the birlhs at the period referred to; and that 
they preserved this ascendancy down to a much 
later period. The mortality in 1765 — 1775 was 
estimated at about 1 in 20, or 5 per cent, of the 
existing population ; but from this pcrirxl a very 
material change for the better began to take^ 
place. In 1790 the births, for the first time, ex- 
ceedtnl the burials; and during the 10 years 
ended with 1820, there was an exces.s in the total 
number of births of 51,000 over the total num- 
ber of deaths. 'I'his excess has since continued 
to increase, .so that it is plain, supposing no un- 
favourable change to take place, that London 
might go on ad<ling indefinitely to her popula- 
tion, without draw ing a single recruit from the 
country. 

At present the average rate of mortality in 
London is estimated at about 2 ‘8 per cent. ; but 
the degree of mortality varies widely in different 
di.strict.s, increasing with the poverty arxl bad 
accommodations, and diminishing w ith the wealth 
and improved accommodations of the inhabitants. 
Thus, while the annual rale of mortality is .3 '9 
percent, in Whitechapel and 3 '2 in Southwark 
and St. Giles’.?, it i.s less than 2*0 in St. (ieorge’s, 
Hanover Square, and St. l*ancras. “It is found, 
indeed, from a comparison of the several me- 
tropolitan districts, that, caieris paribus, the 
mortality increases as the density of the pop. 
increases, and that vnhere the density and the 
pop. are the same, the rate of mortality depends 
on the efliciency of the ventilation, and of the 
means employed for the removal of impfirities.” 
{App. to licf'ist. Gen. Ist Rep.) Kpidemic dis- 
eases in crowded parts of London are atten^d 
with nearly double the mortality that belongs to 
them in more airy districts; and diseases of the 
respiratory system arc increased a half in close 
neighbourhoods. M r. Farr’s statemeri w in the Re- 
port of the Registrar-general, as to the importance 
of ventilation and drainage, are fully corrobo- 


I rated by Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Arnot, and 
I other authorities. The following table repre- 
I sents the mean annual mortality per cent, in the 
metropolis, and in England and Wales, from 12 
classes of disease. (2d Rep. App, p. 13.) 

Clashes of Diseasi*. Metropolis. and^Val^. 

1. FjiticlLMnic - - - - > 

Kiulemic - - - - *742 *452 

Coni.-iKious - - - ) 

2. Nervous Hj-stem ... *437 

3. Respiratory Organs - - *770 

4. Cirrulating ilo. . . • -045 *021 

5. OisestivetW - - - -IfiO *12!) 

(i. IVinarydo. ... -OH 

7. Oenoraiive do. - -y^H "02 1 

fi. lj.N'oniotivc’ do. ... '021 '(114 

fJ. InteKiinicutary system - - *(K>1 

10. (^icertain ... •2.S.'> *24.5 

11. Old ago - . - . -/to '2.37 

j 12. Violent deaths ... -07.^ 'OKI 

j All eatis,.* ofdeitth - -j 2'SOO 2'2()3 

1 Topulation to 1 sgioire mile - i 20,00^ 2ti’J 

Summer is the hcalthie.st, winter the most fatal 
season ; and this rule has prevailed since the be- 
ginning of the last century. 'I'lic deaths out of 
100 living (1838) averaged in Jan., Feb., March, 
•85; in Apr., May, June, -70; in July, Aug., 
8ep., ‘60; in Oct., Nov., Dec., •66. 

increosc of Population. — It is much to be re- 
gretted that there are no accurate account.? of the 
population of London previously to the census 
of 1801. The population of the city was, how- 
ever, e.stimated by Graunt, the well-informed 
author of the famous Treatise on Rills of Mor- 
tality, at .384, (XK) in 1661, and adding l-.Gth 
to this for the population of Westminster, 
Lambeth, Stei)ney, and other outlying parishes, 
he estimated the entire population at about 
460, (MX). ( Observations, 8iC. 5th ed. p. 82. and p. 
105.) I nail large towns, except (as in Petersburg) 
there be a great excess of military, the number of 
females is, in modern times, found invariably to 
exceed that of males ; but; if wc may depend on 
Gruunt’s estimate, the reverse was the case in the 
city of London at the epoch referred to, for he 
makes the number of males 199,112, and of fe- 
males only 184,886. (p. 83. ) In 1696 the popula- 
tion of the city and the out parishes was carefully 
c.stima(ed, by the celebrated Gregory Kijig, at 
.'527,560; and con.siderj^g the great additions that 
had been made to the metropolis between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, this increase 
does not seem to be greater tfian we should have 
been led to infer from (>ra\jnt*s estimate. 'I'he 
liopulation advanced slowly during the first hall 
of last century, and indeed, as already stated, it 
fell off between 1740 and 1750. In his tract on 
the population of England, published in 1782, Dr. 
Price estimated the population of London, in 
1777, at only 543,420. (p. 5. ) Put there can be 
no doubt that this estimate, like that which he 
gave of the jjopulation of the kingdom, was very 
decidedly under the mark; and the probability 
.seem.s to be that, in 1777, London had from 
6'KVXX) to 650, (XX) inhabs.* Its population 
amounted, including Chelsea, as ha.s been alread.) 
seen, to 888,198 in 1801, and to 1,508,469 in 
and at present it is probably little short or, it i 
do not exceed, the prodigious sum of I, 900 ,(X)< 

— the greatest number ofriuman beings ever, '' 
believe, congregated within the same space, 
any age or country. 

• « Opulent, enliirg'd, and »till 

IncreaHlnfc Lonihjn I Babylon of old, 

Not mor# the glory of the earth than » 

A more accompUan'd wortd'a chief glory n 

Ix>ndori is, no doubt, principaHy 
her extraordinary rise and unexampled ^ 

* ftee the TmeU of tho Her. Mr. HowleU and of Mr. Wal"' ‘ 
•newer to Dr. Frice. 
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tudo, to her admirable situation, on a great na- 
vigable river within a short distance of the sea, 
and in the centre of a rich and fertile country, of 
which she is naturally the emporium. Her river 
en.ables her to obtain abundant supplies of all the 
bulkier descriptions of products, not only from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, but also of the 
world, at the lowest possible cost. The advan- 
tages thence resulting have been great and ob- 
vious. A city in an inland situation never could 
have attained to any thing like the colossal niag- 
niHide of London. Indeed, almost ail great 
cities, in all ages of the world, have been built 
either on the sea-shore or ,on the banksof some 
groat navigable river. Paris is probably the 
largest city that ever existed without any very 
great command of w ater carriage. Jlut her ad- 
vance has been slow' compared with th.at of Lon- 
don ; and notw ithstanding the advantage she has 
long enjoyed, from being the cai)ital of a power- 
ful monarchy, and the residence of a polished 
and luxurious court, her population is not, at this 
moment, half that of I.ondon. 

'I'he extraordinary growth of the latter during 
the ])i\'sent century seems to be mainly attri- 
butable to the same causes that have increased 
wealth and j)opulati()ti in other parts of tlie 
(■m|iire, that is, to the progress of arts, manu- 
I’actures, and commerce. rhoiigh not in the 
manufacturing <listricts, lyondon is now, by 
means of canals, railways, and other imj)roved 
nuaiis of communication, intimately connected 
with them ; and the many advantages she enjoys 
as a trading and commercial ])ort, will always 
secure l\)r her a large share of the shipments of 
manufactured products. London has also de- 
rived a vast accession of influence from her being 
the place where the dividends on the public debt 
are paid, where all transfers of stock are ctfeefed, 
and where all the important })ecimiary trans- 
actions of the eTn])ire are ultimately lidjusted. 
And how' paradoxical soever it may at first sight 
npj)ear, it is certainly true that the very magni- 
tude of London is an efiicient cause of her 
continued increase. 'I’he greater a city be- 
comes, the greater is the scope she affords for 
the exercise of every tj^lent and accjuirement, 
and for (he grutiiication of every taste and desire ; 
«'»ad the more powerful, conscapiently, are the 
motives by which she attracts all sorts of indi- 
v'Hiuals, w heiher aspiring or careless, industrious 
idle, grave or gay, virtuous or profligate,* 
Vast as London is, the chances are, .should the 


country continue to prosjier, th:^ she will con- 
tinue to increase in magnitude mr centuries to 
come; and (he progress she has already made, 
unprecedented as it has been, may, not impro- 
bably, be surpassed by that which she is yet 
destined to make. 

^ be poculiaritlos of character bclonginir to 
i"e iiihab. of London must be learnt from studyitjg the 
nt the middle and lower classes, as the higher 
in ” reside here only during four or five mouths 

" , ’'VTing ami summer, and leave whole districts al- 
hn daring the rest of the year, cun scarcely 

clili.r. - t'Ondoners. Great activity and unwearied 
ami husincss, a shrewd perceiition of cliaracter, 
bUhI V''’''*‘‘''''^tcliful regard of sclLintcrest, not umnin- 
t(.riu|i,!l*‘'''r'y['*‘’ generosity, are the cliief eliarac- 
Uivinirm native pop. Owing to the extreme siib- 

*Mon 01 employments, and the undivided attention 

rn .ti coait>rt<(ien»ive a^'roiint trivon hv S»»nrrn, of the 

■IT'. . uii'h n.r,* Home, 

‘y ■« "ll.ihlv lo G.ml.,.. Aspire 

*niini rimif immensir treht stifpriunl. Kx 

^'ioshuUiicit V***’ lii'nique orbr irrrarum ivi{thi.rrrunt. 

iij-tiria "JBMi tiulilici, oiins huptMt/n Uxutio, 

stndiorum cj*js>rfun«»i Hui< liHftni quxrrn* : nlUts lih«~ 

f ; qm)sitam trai-it amicitia, 

X' lKiltin ihrmam virtuU nartn mafrriani : ifiiidam 

^"niinum umut <m<inm lyetwtnn eloqtufituim. Nultuin wm 


which most Individuals give to their own pursuit, 
the citi/ens are, for the most part, singularly expert 
In it, and proportionally ignorant of every thing else. 
This, however, is less so now tlian formerly ; the ex- 
tensive eircuiation of cheap publications liaving diffused 
information as to many topics of which the hulk of the 
pop, had formerly the most imperfect ideas. The 
leading merchants and tradesmen have getierally houses 
in the outskirts of the town, and in the country, to which 
they retire after business hours during summer ; and 
many, indeed, occupy these houses during the whole 
year. But to tlie inferior sliopkeepers and tradesmen 
summer and winter make little diirercauM!. Some, indeed, 
rurali’x.e at a hot ami dusty watcring-olace for a week or 
fortiiiglit, trying, often in vain, to rid themselves of the 
turmoil ami anxiety of business ; but of a far larger num- 
ber it may be said, as of John (iiljdn, that 

“ For tv ii-c ton totlious years still they 
No holyclay had seen.” 

The London tradesman, unlike the Parisian, is essen- 
tially tlomestic in his habits, ami his visits to his friends 
or cinb are only the exception to his ordinary regularity. 
Most classes of skilled workmen receive high wages, 
w hich having iK^en little, if at all reiluced since 181.^, they 
are at present much better olf than during the war. Their 
circumstances vary, of course, according to their pru- 
dtmee; few savemom?y ; but all live well, using butchers’ 
meat to an extent unknown any w'here else, and dressing, 
on holydays at least, in .i style ecjual to that of the classes 
above them. Many, not contented with one holyday in 
the wer'k, keep a second, known as “ St, Monday,” some- 
tim<!s spent in drunken revelry, but more frequently in 
country <‘Xcursions with tlieir families : others, however, 
work unremittingly from one year’s end to the other, 
content with an annual Laster or Whit-monday’s trip 
to Sheerness in a st(*anier. or with a pic-nie excursion to 
Hampstead or Blackheath. In the briglit mornings of 
summer large social p.irtics may bo seen leaving town 
in vans, provided with good f.ire, and not unfrequently 
with a minstrel ready to furnish music for a dance on 
the green. 'J'he lowest class of all, whose means of ex- 
istence are precarious, disreputable, or dishonest, have 
pleasuri's peculiar to th(*rns(‘lvcs ; but cleanliness and 
respectability of appearance are little studied by them, 
aim IIh'V are almost unknown to the rest of the people, 
<‘xcopt when their wanti> or delinquencies intrude them 
on the public notice. 

Environs. — The nudropolis is sni rounded by a country 
of varied surface and great productiveness. The ground on 
the K.W. and S. extends iu a flat along the river, which 
is prt'veiited from inumlatiiig it at high water by extensive 
embankments, probably constructed by the Homans. 
But on the N.the ground rises gradually to an elevation 
of .'{()() or KMi ft., and the flat on the S. is also bounded by 
grounds which attain to a like elevation. The pictur- 
esque hills of Surrey, near Dulwich and Norwood, aro 
studded with the villas of w ealthy merchants and others, 
who retire here from the hustle of town ; and Black- 
heath. nu*reto the E., and nearer the river, though not 
so fashion.'ible as in the days when- Greenwich had a 
palace and a court, is still a favourite resort in summer, 
and the buiUlings have increased since the railway has 
furnished IVi-sh facilities for communication with London. 
N. of the metropolis lie Hampstead and llighgate, both 
of which, owing to tlieir height, command extenslvo 
views of Hertfordshire, Surrey, and other counties ; tliese 
villages, as well as Hornsey, Stalnford Hill, and \\ altham- 
stow, are tilh'd w ith respectable residences, chiefly occu- 
pied by persons who daily visit London in pursuit of 
business. T ids prevalent fashion among the wealthy 
Lomloucrs of fixing their abode in the suburbs has been 
greatly encouraged by the easy communication afforded 
by the numerous omnifinsrs and coaclies which run to 
and fro at all hours of the day, and till late at night. 
Owing to this circumstance, tlie pop. of the city proper 
has decreased considerably since tlie ^ v)mmcncement of 
the present century ; indeed it may now he called a col- 
lection of shops and warehouses rather than of resi- 
dences for hunilios. The suburban villas vary*in size 
and grandeur, according to the means of their proprie- 
tors ; but comfort and neatness aro their universal cha- 
racteristics. 

Corporvi/iVm. — The City of I.ondon is under the go- 
vornmeiit of the lord mayor, ‘2 sheriffs, ‘25 aldermen, 
‘2fl(» coniinon-councilmon, a recorder, and other ottlcers, 
aod is diviiled for municipal purposes into 2C wards, 
each of which is under tlie government of an alderman. 
'11m .Saxon denomination for the govqjrnor of London 
was oor/g»v|/ or por/rcccc, which, about a century after 
the Conquest, was chco; <1 to mayor. 'I'his ofiicer was 
appointed by the Crown fill f215, when the citizens ob- 
tained tlie right of i haling their own mayor. The 
mode of election now' tollowed was fixed in 1470 by an 
act of eommon-coumil. 

The lord mayor is annually chosen from the body of 
aldermen, at a court held at Guildhall on Michaelmas 
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day, pnd is sworn in to the duties of i)is office on the 9th 
of Nov. following. A grand pageant takes place on the 
occasion, folltnvcd by a sumptuous dinner and ball held 
at the Mansion-house. In most instances, the alder- 
man next in seniority to the lord mayor is elected 
his successor. He is always free of one of the groat 
city companies, and must have served the office of 
sheriit'. The lord mayor is second onlv to the sovereign 
within the city, and at the sovereigi/s death he tikes 
his seat at tlie privy council, and signs before every 
other subject. Ilis powers are similar to those of a lord- 
lieutenant of a county, and his authority extends over 
the whole city and a portion of the subarts. 

The division of the city into wards appears to have 
been made very early in the 13th century ; there were 
twenty-four wards, which became twenty-live in the ye.ar 
1393 by a division of the ward of Farringdon. In ITifiO a 


24. Tower, from Tower Hill to Billingsgate, includes 
the Custom House. Com. coun. 12. (8.) ; houses 5d0. 

25. Vintry, on the Thames, and both sides of South 
wark Bridge. Com. coun. 9. (6.) ; houses ‘ihO. 

26. Walbrook, S. of the Mansion House, includes the 
Mansion House, and the Church of St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook. Com. coun. 8. (6.) ; houses 266. 

Houses in the whole, 16,460. 

The aldermen are chosen by such householders as 
are freemen, anti pay an annual retU of 10/. Each alder- 
ni.an Is elected for life, anti has the direction of the 
business of his ward, under tlic superintendence of the 
lord mayor. They are all justices of the peace within 
the city. The shcriils are elected every year, on 
Mkisouimer day, by tlu; curjioration and freemen, and 
are sherills of the ctiunty of Middlesex, as well tis of 
the city of London : they enter on their duties, and 

s.. .... a«.r ’v 


great part of the her. of Southwark was formed info a j are sworn in at Westininstt'r on Michaelmas day. The 
ward, and called Bridge Ward Without; but it is now j common councilmen are chosen by the householders 
merely a nominal ward, giving a name to the senior } in all the several wards, excejd Bridge Without. The 
ahierinan, who on the occ-.a-sion of a vacancy is removed conmioti councilmen are the representatives of the in- 
to it from his own ward, and is then called “ the fatlu'r i liabit.ants in the “ Court of (hmnnon Council,” which is 
of the I'ity.” I comiiosial of the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 

The following Is an alphabetical list of the names of ! councilmen. 'I'his court disposes of the corporation 
the ward.'', with an indication of their .situ.ition, the “ ‘ 

number of counnon-councilincn, and the number of 


houses in each * : — 

1. .41dcrsgato, on both .sides of Aldorsgate Street, in. 
cliuiing the I’ost-onicc. Com conn. K. ; houses 726. 

2. Aldgate, at the, F. end of the city, includes the K. 
ends of lA'adcnhnll Stre«'t, and Fciu hurch Street, and 
('rulched Friars, called Alegate in the old li.st of 1280, 
given by Maitland- Com. coun. h. (6.) ; houses 770. 

3. Bassishaw (corrupted from Ba.singe’s-liangh) in- 
cludes little more than Basinghall Street. Com. coun. 

4 . ; liouses 130. 

4. Billing.-igate, from Billing.'iigate Market to near 
Fenchurch Stri'ct. Com. coun. 10. (8.); houses 343. 

5. Bi.shop.sgate, both sides of Bishupsgate Street. 
Com, coun. 14.; houses liritb 

6. Bread Street, E. of St. I’anl's, and S. W. of Cheap- 
side. Com. cottn. 12. (S.) ; liou.st's 29 i. 

7. Bridge Within, I.ondon Brlilge and Fish Street 
Hill, includes the Monument. Com- coun. lo, (.8.); 
houses 198. 

8. Bridge Without, part of the Borough of South- 
wark. 

9. Broad Street, between Bi.shopsgate Ward .md Cole- 
man Street, includes the Bank ; this is a|)parently the 
LfKliugelaT of the ancient list. (.'oin. coun. 10. (8.); 
houses, 560. 

10. Candlcwick, between fannhard Street ami London ‘ 
Bridge, named from Cannon Street, which was for- 
merly called t^andlewick Street. Com. coun. H. (6.); 
hou.s’f-s, 210, 

11. C.i?tle Bayr.ard, from St. Paul’s to the i'liamcs. 
Coin. conn. 10, (H ) ; houses 542. 


fiind.s. makes Laws for (he regulation of the city, and 
nominates certain of the city otfirers. Its sittings are 
usually public, and its title is " hononrivblc.” 

'i'hi' Idvery consists of freemen of the city, who are 
al.'>o fn-i'of one orotln’r of the citj* companies. Each of 
tliese companies w.is, at its formation, intended to eoin- 
f*risc (lie diilewnt indiviilnals within the city, properly 
so called, engaged in the ]»’cnliar department of in- 
dustry called by its name ; and had poVers to enact 
bye-laws, and to lay down regulations for tlie govern- 
uient of the trade. Tims, for example, no one could 
<-oinm<'nce business within the city of j..ondon as grocer, 
trierci'r, or goldsmith, without being free of the groccr-s’, 
rncna.Ts’, or goldsmiths’ companies. And this freedom 
could only be aetjuired by inheritance, serving an ap- 
prenticesiiip to a treeman, or ptiying ti fine, or othorwi.se, 
as the i ompany might choose to order ; and after admis- 
sion, all individuals had to conform In the conduct of 
their husines.s to the rules and regulations laid down by 
tiu* ceinpany. But the inconvenicnees of this systeiii 
gr.'uinally became olivions ; atid it has, in cnnseijnenee, 
Iwirn so mu( h modified, that the privileges of the ditferent 
incorporated companies no longer oppose any obstacle to 
individuals from distant parts of the country establishing 
theiu.solves in business wiliiin the city, nor interfen; in 
any degree with the management of their concerns. 
In fact, aif>' one who pleases may now purchase at Ouild- 
iinU a license entitling him to trade within the city for 
.5/.. witliout being free of, or having any thing to do 
with, any company. The city crompanies liave, in truth, 
become charitable rather than political, or even niii- 
nii’ipal, institutiou.s. Some of them have a great 
deal of property. The principal companies obtained 


I2: (Bieaji, both sides of the E. end of Clieapside and very large grants of. laml in Ulster during the reign 
■Jng (biildhill. 'riii.s i.'. proliabl.v '«\ aid of .lames I.; and most of them are trn.stex'.s for .siiins 


the Poultry, including 
Fori in the ancient list. Com. coun. 12. (h,); houses 

860. 

13. Coleman Street, includes Lothhury, part of I.on- 
don Wall, and Finsbury Circu.s. Com. coun. 6. (8.); 
houses 761. 

14. Cordwainers, S. E. of Cheapside ; includes Bow 
Church, Com. coun. h. (6.) ; houses 31'). 

15. Cornhill, a small ward on both sides of Cornldil, 
includes the Exchange. Com. coun. 6, ; houses 167. 

16. Cripplegate, reaches from Wood -Street, Cheap- 
side, to the boundary of the city on tiie N. ; it includes 
Fore Street and the Barliic'an. ('om. Iwun. 16.; 
bouses 2,679. 

17. Dowgate, between .Southwark Bridge and I-ondon 
Bridge, includes Meictiant 'I’aylors’ .School, (ann.couii. 
8. (6.^ ; houses 203. 

Farringdon V/ithln, includes .St, Taiil’s Cathedial, 
p.art of Cheipside. Newgate? .Street, and I.ndgate .Sti «>et, 
and rcatdies the fiver near Blackfriar.s Bridge; tiiis and 
the following are the “ Lodgate and Newgate” of tin* 
old li'.ls Com. conn. 17. (14-); houses 1,()0H. 

19. Farringdon Without, includ<*.s Smithfiidd, the Old 
Bailey, the Fleet, part of Holhorn, and tlie whole of 
I'leet .Street, Com. coun. 16. ; hou.^es 3,h.30. 

20. Langhourne, includCH Fenchurch .Street, and .a ! 
|/art of Lombard Street. Corn, coun, 10. (8.); houses 

600. I 

21. Lime Street, includes the East India House, and a 
small .space around it. Com, conn. 4. ; houses J90. 

22. rortsoken, E.'utward of Houndsditch and the 
Mlnorfed. Com. conn. r>. (H.) ; houses 1.216. 

S3. Queenhitheon the Itiver, W.of Southwark Bridge. 
Com. coun. 6. ; houses 350. 

* At first e*ch ward sent 2 cotintiMont, hut the nnrnlxT ba« l«en 
(rrvdusUy till it rorliC’! Vio jn the whole! but n rcKUlatlon 

nyrt recentlj. msule will rtilure the numlwr »« VOt* ; the alteration 
«rill take place at the next cU-i tiori ( I K 10), and tlw cnaiiges are Jndi* 
latcd by iNRUg placed lie: ween br^ickeU; 


of money and titlier ])ropcrty betpieathcd by bene- 
volent intlividuals. They (!xpend their revenues jiartly 
in festivities, hut principally in pensions to vvidow.s and 
tiecayiMl brethren, the supj)ort of schools, Ac- Tlu'ro 
arc in .tH HI compatiles, oi which 40 have halls, where 
tliey transact hu.sine.ss, keep tlieir records, and hold 
festivals- Some oftht'so hallH an? very fine fabrics ; that 
of the goldsmiths, in Foster Lane, rebuilt since 1831, is 
a magnificent .stnitlnn? ; and wert‘ it in a situation where 
it could he seen, would he one of tlie principal ornaments 
of tlie <-ity. 

Tlie following 12 are called the Great Comparers, and 
from one or other of them the lord mayor must he 
elected : — 


Men era. 

(Jrocers. 

Drapers. 

I’ishmongcrs. 

(joldsiniths. 

Skinner.s. 


Merchant Taylors. 

Haberdashers. 

.Salters. 

Ironmongers. 

Vintners. 

Clothworkcrs. 


There are about 12,000 liverymen, in whom, pre- 
viously to the pa.s.ving of the Reform Art in 1832, the 
right of returning the 4 meras. of the H. of U- for 
city was exclu.sively vested. A Common Hall i» so 
assembly of the liverymen, called together at the re- 
quisition of a considerable number of tlielr body : to*' 
lord mayor Is the [irrsidiuit by right of office. 

The Guildhall, where the Corporation meeting*, 
tivalH, and common halls are held, stands at J];* 
end of King .Street, Cheapslde. Having been 
d.imaged in the great fire of 1666, it was replacei J 
the present edifice, constructed of the j ® „ 

the old btiilding. The front, added in I/HJ, j® ..j 
heterogeneous style. The great hall, n«vecl 

by 48 in breadth, and 53 in height. ,j!,rson« » 

of stone, is capable of m’commodating 63k>(> P 
at least that minibcr wer^ present at the gr 
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tcrtainment given by the corporation to the allied 
sovereigns In 1814. At each end of the hall is amagiiiH- 
cent painted glass window, in the pointed style: but the 
roof is flat,’)panelled, and inappropriate ; and the whole 
requires to be renovated and made /consistent with the 
original eharacter of the building. In the hall are 
statues erected by the corporation in honour of liord 
Chatham and his son, the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
Nelson, and Ahlerman Reekford. On the pedestal of 
the latter is inscribed the famous reply made, in 1770, 
by Reekford, who was then lord mayor, and one of 
the meins, for the city, to the answer of his majesty 
(George 1 1 1.) to an address and remonstrance of the com- 
mun-eouncil. At the W. end of the hall are the two 
wooden giants called Gog and Magog, the subject of so 
many popular tales. Iti the council-chamber, where tin* 
lord mayor, ahlcnnci/, and cotnimni-conncil liokl their 
courts, is a statue of ticorg(? Ill, by Chantrey; it lias 
al i» a library emtaming hooks ol ri'ferencig r^alive 
chiefly to the history of Condon, ami the allairs of the 
city, and various other rooms for the use of the cor- 
poration. 

'I’he city lias its pi'cnliar courts of law, most of which 
aie lu'ld in the tiiiildhall. 'i'lie lonl mayor’s court, 
for ui tions of delits ami trespass, and for appeals, is 
coinposi'd of the lord mayor, recorder of the city, and 
ahh'rimn. Tlio sheriffs hold courts of nciird four 
d iv I'vioy w(>ek. The Cliambi'rlain’s court, held daily, 
ill •I'll , ili'pntii between masters and apprentices, uiul 
admits fpiilitii'd persons to tiie freedom of th(‘ city. 
Courts of IN'tty .Session for smali oUeueos are ludd daily 
at tlie Alaiisioii House, by the lord mayor and an alder- 
man. and at the (inildhall hy two aldermen. There 
arc al'O several minor courts. 

The revenm's of tlx* Corporation of London amounted, 
according to the commissioners’ rt'iiort, to Ih'j.tChV. in 
Isdl. ami to lli(),l'.M/. in These large funds arc 

derived from rents of honsi's atid bind. iiiark<*t. tolls, 
l)i(iMe>ts, interest on government s<*curitics, and a few 
other sources. The expenditure in the year 1 h 31 was 
I lit. 111/., and in 1 k;V 2 Idh.'^hC/ ; tin* chief items consist 
of salaries to municipal otlicers, maintenance of poliee 
and prisons, corporation entertainments, pnrcliase of 
seciiiili(‘s, iind paymetit of dehts. 'i'lie lord nniyor has 
H.oon/. a year allowed liim to support tlie dignity of his 
oltice, and a splendid ollieial resklenee. 'J'liis, w hich is 
c.illed the Mansion. iiouse, stands at tin* I'., end of the 
Poultry, nearly opposite tlu; Rank. It is a large stnm- . 
fure, hegun in 173'.), and finished in 17o3, in the Palladian 
style, with a line Coriiitliian portico, on a lofty rustic 
haseinent. 'I'lie grand or Egyptian hall, (in wliieli, liow- 
ev('r, there i.s nothing Egyptian !) tlie ball-room, and the 
saloon, are magnificent ajiartments ; but some of the 
jirivate apartments, oeeiipied hy the lord mayor, are 
luit indificrently lighted. 'I'he plate u.sed at civic eii- j 
terf.aimiients belongs to the corporation, and is very 
valuable. 


'Pile city of Westminster was anciently governed by 
the abbot; but since the Reformation it lias been 
iiiidor the autliority of civil ollicers noinin.ifed by the 
dean. The chief magistrate is the high steward, gime- 
r:illy a nobleman, who holds tlio olliee for life ; the next 
Y the high bailiff, chosen by the high .steward, wlio abso 
holds the oftice for life. 'Pliere are W> burgi'sse.s, whose 
ohices are similar to those of aldermen, caeli having 
pii iMlieiion in a separate ward ; out of these are elected 
two liead burgesses, one for tlie city and the other for 
the liberties, who take rank after tlie liiuh bailiff; each 
hurge.ss has an as.sistant: there is al.so Ji liigh constable, 
who has authority over tlie otlier constables. 'J'he 
t "urt ol Quarter Se.sslons is held at the WestminstiT 
b'wu-liall lour times a year, 'I’he court of St, IMartin’s- 
h'-t'rand is held for the trial of per.sonal actions relating 
to that part of the liberties. 'I’lie eourt-leet is iiehl 
under the autliority of the dean, for ehoo.sing otKeers, 
rcinoviug nui«ance.s, and similar matters. 

, was anciently governed by its own officers, 

VI i ^ the year i:t27, it lias been for many pnrpo.ses 
’ ' jP'' * to, the lord mayor, who goveriKs by a steward 
, . . VT ibrmer of whom holds a court of record 

tlie 'rown-hall in the Rorough HIgli 
iilierf . ■'^’'uther court is held at Rankside for tlie Clink 
i.r I densely peopled district, to tlie westward 

‘d boudon Bridge. 

01 fUn — Down to the passing 

the ir Act, in IH3‘2, tlie metropolis sent s memH. t«> 

2 for "in ^ elected liy the liverymen ; 

voterv . ^ Westminster, elected by scotli and lot 

scot niST/ Southwark, also elected by 

form AoV voters. In addition to tlie above, the Rc- 
tronolie of parts of the ine- 

Marvlehoon former hors., viz., those of 
h('th\»iuin!!’*' I’ow'er Hamlets, and Lam- 
"■ulurna ir*. ' 2 moms, lienee the metropolis now 

Of elected by the lOZ. 
fruiichine Subjo1uodTan‘'!I*‘^^ possession of the 


Account of the Parliamentary Boroughs In the Metro- 
polis, with the Number of their Representatives, and 
the Electors registered in each in the Year 1839-40 : — 


Places. 

Members. 

Electors. 

18.39—40. 

fxindon (City of ) - - ' • 

4 

19,064 

Westitmisfer - . - 

2 

11.2.VI 

ai f.r> li-tiona ... 

2 

1 1 ,62.5 

Finsiiiirv - - . . 

2 

12.974 

Towt-r llamlels . . - 

2 

1.3,551 

Southwark ... 

2 

5,047 

Lainbcth .... 

2 

6g>47 

Total 

16 1 

8.3,062 


Historical Notice. — Nothing is known of London pre- 
viously to the invasion of the Romans ; and it may be 
doubted, from the silence of Julius Cicsar, whether it 
then existed, or, at all events, whether it liad attained to 
any considerable magnitude. Rut. however this maybe, 
it i.s clear, from the statement of Tacitus {Annal. lib. 
xxxiii. cap. 14.), already referred to, that so early as the 
leign of Nero it was an important emporium, though not 
( i.stipgni.shed by the title of a colony ; and it is doubtful 
whether it ever attained to this honour. 

After the Romans had left Rritain, and the Saxons had 
divided the country among tliemselvt*s, London is sup- 
po.sed to have bi-eomc the capital of the !<’. Saxon king- 
dom. On tlie introdnetion ol (’hri.-tianity into England, 
it w'a.s one of tlie first places to embrace the new faith, 
and early became a bishop’s see. St. raul’s, and St. 
Peter’s, in Westminster, were first founded about this 
time. In the paucity of intelligence concerning the 
period of the heptarcliy. all we liear of London is, that it 
snlfered severely from tire in 7fi4, 798, and 8(il, on each 
of whii-li oeca.-'ions it is said to have lieen nearly de- 
stroyed, As soon as England had been united under 
one nioiiareli, it ajiiiears to have become the metropolis 
of the eiujiire ; and, in S33, a wittenagernot, or parlia- 
ment was held in it to consult on the best means of 
repell’ng the Dane.s, who were ravaging tlie eastern 
counties. It was, howi'ver, sacked by the Danes in 
H.ifi ; in 982 it w as nearly destroyed by fire ; and in 994, 
tlie inliab. purelia.sed a temporary remission from the 
attacks of the Danes, by paying tlu’m a high ran.som. 

At the (ainquest, London snbmitfed to William, and 
soon after received a charter in the English language, 
the original of which is still preserved. Within the 
lit) years following the Norman conquest it suffered 
severely by fire on five difl’erent ocea.sions ; but being 
then built principally of wood, it was ca.sily repaired 
from tin; tiinbcr turni.shcd by the extensive forests of 
Islington and Hornsey, which still cxi.sted when Fitzste- 
plnm wrote in the siK'ci'cding century. London wa.s then 
unpaved, and, if we may believe the statement of con- 
temporary historians, the raftiT.s of tlio roof of Bow 
church, whieli were blown oil’ by a hurricane in 1091, 
struck into tlie ground to a depth of 20,ft. 'I'he same hurri- 
cane eausoil so iiigh a tide in the 'riiames, tliat the wooden 
bridge, which had stood 2()(» years, was carried away by 
tlie stK'.'mi. On the accession of Himry I. in 1 100 a new 
eliarier was granted to the city, which restored its 
ancient piivileges, as they existed betore the Norman 
conquest, relieveii the inliab. from many oppressive ser- 
vices, su( li as eompuNory entertainment of the king’s 
housolioid, .and abolished several barbarous customs 
of the Saxon period. The citizens acquired by this 
charter the piivilegc of ehoo.sing their own magis- 
trate.s. 'I’he Norman mnnarehs, it is true, seldom 
respected corporate privileges, even when conceded 
by thcmselve.s ; but still thi.s charter was valuable 
as furnishin j a .standard to which to refer in future dis- 
putes with the jnerogativc, and it is said to have 
served as tiie modtd from wliich Magna Charta w’as 
taken. About the middle of the 12th century, it was 
di'termined ro build a stone bridge over the Thames. 
'File first wooden bridge having, as already stated, been 
carried away in 1091, was repl.teed by another, which was 
burned down in 1 130. Tin? bridge (M i'cted instead of the 
latter became so ruinou.s in less tlian 30 years, that it was 
thought a .stone bridge would be less costly in the end 
than the continual repair.s required to keep up these 
iinsiib.stantial, though cheaper stiuetnros. The now 
bridge, begun in 1170, and finished in 1209, was a 
noble work for the time, and may be said to have 
been the very bridge taken dow n in 1832, though fre- 
quent atteratioiis, additions, .'ind repairs, had consider- 
ably impaired its identity. Three years alter its erec- 
tion a dreadful loss of human life was occasioned by a 
the on the bridge, tleseribed in Stowe’s Chronicle: — 
“ The tenth of Jidy at niglit the city of I.ondon upon tho 
S. side of the river of Thames, with the Cliurchof our La. 
die of the Canons in Sovitliv, ;v. ’:e, being on fire, and an 
exceeding great nmltltude of j'fople passing the bridge, 
sodaincly the N. parte, by blowing of the S. winde, Wiis 
nUo set on tire, and tlie people which were even mow 
passing the bridge, perceiving the same, would have re- 
turned, but were stopped Vviih fire, and it came to i>asser 
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that as they protracted time, the S. endo was fired, so zens wore Imprisoned, heavy penalties exacted, the 
that people tnronging themselves betwixt the two fires, city franchises abrogated, and the courts removed to 
there came to aide them many ships and vessels, into York. Heavy bribes elfected a removal of several of 
the which the multitude so luidiscreetly pressed, that those grievances ; but the city did not recover its proper 
the ships being drowned, it was saido, there were do- influence till the a^ession of Henry IV. 
stroyed about throe thousand ptwsons.” Almut this time In the following eenUiry the progress of improvement 
an order w'as in.^de by the court of aldermen that no house was still more rapid. Lamps wore lighted at night in the 
should in future built without party walls 3 ft. in streets so early as 1416, llolborn, a part of tlie Strand, 
thickness, and I(! ft. in height. This order, dated in .'iiul other principal thoroughfares were paved ; additional 
1 Ibl, was intentled to obviate the frequent tiros by which conduits and water-pipes were laid down; tlie old 
l.ondon had so often been partially destroyed ; but ft wooden houses began to disajipear, and were replaced by 
appears to have been little, if at all, attended to, and is respectable edifices of brick : and the city wall was re- 
Intoresting principally from its being the first document paired. The bricks tisetl for these purposes were made 
in which the chief magistrate of London i.s designated in Moortlolds. 'J’he slaughtering of cattle within the 
Lord Mayor. He had hitherto been called the Chief walls was forbidden in consequence of the bad etfects 
IJailitr. produced by it in the absence of sewers. An indication 

In the year 1211 the citizensPbogan to form a deep <if some attention to the police of the city appears in the 

ditch, 200 ft. w ide, witltout the city wall on all sides, as a erection of stocks in every ward, for the punishment of 

means of defence against King.Iolm. In 1*218 the forest of disor<^‘rly persons. GuihUiall, Letulcnhall, and t^osby- 
Middlesex was cleared, ami ti)e citizens of London were itouse, in Itishopsgate Street (a portion of which has re- 
perjnitted to purchase land, and build there. Thns was cciitly been restor<*d), were built in this century, 
begun that p.art of the metropolis which st.ands N. ot In the Kith century the advance was much greater ; 
the city, :nid is now so populous. In 1*221, licnrj IK. an unusually long exemption from those* civil wars ‘which 
laid the^ first stone of the pn'S(*nt ^Vestminster Abbey, had so much iiijun-d London und<T the IMantageiiets, 
In 1*236, the first water pipes W'«*re laid down In gavei leisure to introduce tliose improvements which dis- 

the city, which had previously been supplied v\'ith tinguish a modern town from a city of the middle ages, 

water, from wells and rivnlet.s running tlirongh it into 'I’he eity watch was now improved, nuisance.s wen? ro 
the Thames ; but these had gradually been either oh- moved, stre* t paving became more general, and regu- 
literated or converted to common sewer.s. 'I'ln* prin- l.ftioiis were made for stipjdying tin* town with provisions, 
cipal was the Hiver of Wells, whicli, though hidih-n, so as to prev(>nt the fn'queat famines which had before 
still runs under wh.at was lately ll.Utlei)ridge, in the New i arisen, more from defectivi* arrangements than from real 
Koad, pa.sses dov\ n through ('lerkenwel! and I'nrnmill ! want. 'l’h<! removal of monasteries had ahso a gre.it ell'cct 
Street, and falls into the Thames close by Hlaekfriars ■ in iinj»roving Loudon: hi large and many smaller esta- 
Bridge. This river may be vet seen, or at least heard, ■ blishments made w ay for factories, schools, charitable 
through the iron gratings liy which it is covered, in I asylums, ami hospitals. St. .fames’s Pahu’e was built, 
some of the obscure streets in (derkenwcU. 'This stream ! the nark was laid out, and many fine lniilding.s wi're erecti'il 
.at low tide pours into the Thames a mas.s of black mud i in Westminster. 'The two cities w ere now lirst joined by a 
on the N. side of ftlaekfriars bridge Ibdhourne. now a i nnmlx'r of handsome mansions belonging to the nohiiily 
common sewer running through llolborn Hill, fell into • on the N. sitb'of the river ; one of which. Northnmberland 
the Kiver of Wells. Walbrook entert'd the city by j House, i.s yet in existence. 'The streets .S, of tlie Strand 
Winchester Street, .-ind fell into the 'Thanu's at Dow*- I still indicate by their names the site of others that have 
gate: its name still remains. Langhourn r.m with a ; disappeared. I’he Hoyal Kxrhangc* was built, and eont- 
swift stream from Ahlgate to a spot near the .Mansion i inere<' Ix'gaii to fiourisli. 'Tow ards the end of this century 
House, w here it fell into W;il brook. Sev eral of the wells , water w as first conveyed by m.ichinery into private 
remain to this day ; ll jlyw<dl. in .'■^horethreh ; ( lerkswell, ■ hon.ses, and the N(.*w Kiver was iirojeeted. 
in (Jlerkenwell ; .Agnes le (dear. Perilous Pond, Ne. j In the 17th camtury London asstnned its present form, 
The city, however, had gradually so much increased, i with the exception of that part (histroyed hy the great 
that the snnply was in;Kle(pi.Hte to the dem.ind ; in many iiia? of 16k6. S|>itainelds was covered with houst'S ; and 
ra.se.s, too, the new houses iiad eiieroachd njxm the little ' before I6tl6 the spai*e N. of tin? Strand as far as llolborn, 
stre.ams mnl maile it iiu ouveiiieut to approach them, and from 'Tt‘mple bar to St. Martin’s Lane, had been 
The water pipes now laid dovtn brought a <opions stream exteu'.ively built upon. 'J'he parts of VVe.stminsti’r, also, 
from six springs at 'I'ybnrn, a village on the site the from (di.iring Cross to St. .J;unes’s Palace, had assutiii'd 
present Oxfonl .Street, tiear its \\ . en<l. .and « onvey(-<l ^ the ajip<“aran<-e <if a town. 'The New Kiver had been 
to one inain pipe, 6 im hes diann'ter, to the city of J.on. ■ eom|»leted, and each house was supplied with water, 
tion. Afterwards various leadmi ci.^terns, named e<ni- Sewers were dug, .smooth pavemetits were laid down for 
duits, wer?' eonstruefed for the reeejiiion of water: the foot passengers, and h.iekney-eoaelu's heeamo g(?noraI. 
first of these w as built in W e-^ti heap t now Ciieapside) in j On the 2d of Sept. K)66, the great fire broke out at 
P2H.'t; the.se wu*re taken down, not only bfcanse increasing PuddingLane.near the spot whei*f? theMonuitu'nt was snh- 
traflic render<*d ground valnalile, but because they bad seijuently erected in commemoration of the ocenrreine. 
become comparatively uniiect's 'ary, from the introdtietion j It raged till the .At b, when it ceased, rath6r by pulling 
of a mode of suppl>iug water to every tenement. i down houses in tlie lino of its course, than by the sucees-s 

111 P231> several bnililings were added to the 'Tower, one of the exertions to (‘xtinguish the flames. The ruins, 
of which was appropriated to three leopards, presented covering 336 ac res, comprised 13,206 houses, 90 chiirehes, 
in 1235 t»y the ihnpejor Frederick to Henry III., who, a ' and many public buildings; the property destroyed being 
few years after, assessed the city at the rat»j of 6c/. |M*r ; «-stimated ;it 10,t)Ot»,0O0L but, though productive ot 
day lor the maintenance of these animals, and J|7. per > great loss, ami of much tc?mporury dl.stress and incon- 
day for that of th*'ir keeper. In T2-<*2, during a great : venienee, this conflagration was. In its results at least, 
frost, sueli ma.ssi s .)f ice were brought down the Thames, I «>f signal adv:mtage. It would have been all but impos- 
that 5 arehc's of London bridge, were de.'troyeil. In I3'>4 ' sible, « xeept liy some* such destructive agency, ever to 
the first recorder was appointed. In 13*28, in eonse- . have got rid of the vast mass of old wooden houses, 
qiieriee of tlu? fa« iTtty with w hich felons ni.'ule^heir e.seape and narrow and filthy lanes and courts, th.'lt had for 
from Lomlon across the Ijridgc? into tlu* aojoining vil- ; centuries iieen the permanent abode of the plague 
lage of Southwark, which, until then, w;is beyond the ;tml otlier pe.stih ntial diseases. No doubt It must '?ver 
mayor’s juri.silietion, Kdwartl 111. granted a charter as- b»; r<'gr«'tted, that the designs of Sir Christopher Wren 
signing thi?* village to the c ity for ever, and empowering for the renovation of the city were not adopted, out 
tbe eity magistrates to a(*t in Southwark as in London. notwith.^taIlding the numerous defects of the new 
This jurisdiction still continues. : it w.is a v.ist improvement on that by which it h;‘u 

As we advance in time reci)r«ls of events crowd Ko Ihfck bi-eii preceded. 'Though still too narrow, the strect.s 
upon us, that we can only notice .mu h as have prodm ed ' wi-re materially widened; the new liouse.s were cou- 
permanent effects ; and in so doing, we mii.st proceed ' .‘•tructed of brick Instead of wood ; party walls were 
rather by centuries than years. Of fires, pe stilences, intnaluced; the old ])ractieo of making each 
famines, and riots, it may h(? enongli to s:iy tioit they j.rojeet over that lmni(?diately Inflow, wa.s ahandonci , 
were extremely numerous; but except the great fire of obstructions and filth of all sorts were removed ; am 
1666 none had any la.sting eonsmiuences. ! the sewerage and pavement of the streets wc're ^ 

In l.'V'vl the office of alderman, which Jnd hitherto ' improved. A fire which happened in Southwark 
been annual only, was rendered more important by ;i law years afterwards, afforded an opportunity for cany S 
which made the aldermen irremovable for life, unless on the Improvements into that part of the 
some especial t ause. In i;i8l the r* t>**llioii of Wat Tyler, ' pop. and Wade of tho city now increased more ^ ‘.,1 

and his death hy the hands of the lord mayor, ocrasioru*d hef«>re. The revocation of the Edlet of Nantes occas 

the mldition of tiie draw n dagger to the co.it of ar ms of : the immigration of i> great number of 

the city, where it still ap(»( ars. During this century ! settled in .Siiitalfields and .St. Giles’s. The . jjjpd 
many Improvements wert? efhx ted in cleaning and jiaving .St. Anne and St. .lames were formed, the distric ' j 
the strei'ts, and clearing out t ho warer-cMnr.se,s and great the Seven Dials was built, Piccadilly began to 
cUy ditch; hut .*iii effectual bar was r;»i ed to the.se W'., and .Soho Square and Golden I'.qt St- 

measnreH in 1302, when, in con.setpjence of the refusal out. In the city the Bank of England w'as nu * . 
of .1 lo.ao of its,0(K)/ to King Kich.ird by the eor))o- Paul’s t’athedral was almost completeil ; the P 
ration, the mayor, sheriff, aldermen, and principal citl- : Wapi»lug was formed E. of the city; the len y 
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Office wa* instituted ; the number of hackney coaches 
was trebled ; and several miscalled asylums (such as AI- 
satia and the Mint), where robbery and crime had been 
protected, were abolished. 

From this period the improvement and increase of 
London have been constant. In the early part of the IHth 
century an act was passed for building 50 new churches in 
and about London, most of which were completed with- 
in a- few years, .and some of them are stjjl among the 
ornaments of the metropolis. Houses sprang up on 
ev(>ry side ; and by the middle of this century the W. en<l 
of tlu* town, as far as Hyde Park, became a compact mass 
of building, reaching beyond Oxford Street on the N., 
and extending K. from rortraan Smiare, across Totton- 
liatn Court Road, past Montague House and Gray’s Inn 
Cardens, through Clcrkenwcll, Finsbury Square, Spi- 
talficlds, and Whitechapel to Wapping. lliifore this 
time wator-works had been formed at Clielsea, in aid of 
the sup]>!y furnished by the New River. Sewers had 
becoTtn* more general, lamps had been fixed In all the 
jiriiM'ipal streets, Westminster Uridge was built, St. 
Paul’s completed, and Fle»'t ditch arched ov(?r. In 
tl)(! last half of the century Rlaokfriars Bridge w 
built, tlie liouses eiicumberiug Ia)ndon Hridgc wi're re- 
ino\t ii, the Mansion House was tiuisiied, and Somerset 
House erected. At the sain(* time, many unsiglitly and 
imoiiveuiont buildings were removed ; overhanging sign- 
waterspouts, wliich occasion, illv drenched unwary 
passtMigers, dirty, stagnant gutters, ash-lieaps, and other 
ol)struetions to walking tiie streets, were sw«‘j)t away; 
file hiuijis were mneb incri-ased in number, ami lighted 
during the wliole night; raised footways becaim* uni- 
versal, and the shops, which before were mere stalls, 
assumed a size and splmulour evincing tlie wealtli of ih(‘ir 
uceupiers, and greatly contributing to the ornament of 
the nietrojiolis. 

'I'li(“ citizens of liondon have, generally sjieaking, been 
(livtingulshed by their or«lerly beliaviour and respect fur 
the laws. In however, the pmvee, and even, in 

some degree, tlte e.xistoticc of the nu'tropolis, were eom- 
jiroinised by tin.' excesses of the mob. Certahi concessions 
made in the course of the iircvious yiuir to the Roman 
Cal holies, had provokeil a gooii deal of religious oxcitr*- 
meiit in all parts of the kingdom. 'I’ln* contagion spread 
to Loudon ; and the wc'akness of the govermnent, and 
till* folly, or ratli(‘r madness, of Lord (b*orge (Jordon, 
and other leadens of the ultra Prdti'staut party, led to a 
dangerous riot. The mob were, in fact, for about two 
days masti'rs of the city. Tliey took possession of the 
Itrisons, ami turned the inmates out of doors ; destroyed 
the chapeds of the ambassadors of the difl'ereut Catholic 
powers; many jirivate houses, including tliat of Lord 
M.uisU(d(l, werc^ plundered and set on fire ; a gr('at dis- 
tillery belonging to a Catlujlic firm siiared the same fate ; 
and an atlatik was in.adc on the Hank, whicit, however, 
was luifijiily repelled. At lengtli, tiiis formid.ihle riot was 
elleetualiy put down, thougli not till a considerable nutu- 
h'T of the rioter.s had been killed an<l wounded. Since 
this disgr.accful epoch, the peace of tin* city has not bet'n 
f'crimisly endangered ; and the troops in ami about town, 
added to tlu; effeetivc police force that now exists, seem 
quite adequate, under ordinary eircuinstanees, to ensure 
the public tranquillity and the safety of the peaceable 
l>art of tlie community. 

During tlie last 30 years London has made greater 
advances than could re;wonab!y have been expected In 
5in entire century. Within tliat jicriod four bridges have 
been built, extensive docks have been exc.ivated, gas 
lias been introduced into every stnxd and alley, steam, 
hutli on tile river and on railways, has glveu it an almost 
nuluuiti'd power of intercovirse with every part of 
tiic kingdom, and of the world ; new ami hand.somc 
narkots have been erected, arcades lined with elegant 
' mils have been formed, and wide lines of conimuni- 
raiuin have been opmicd through close and densely 

owded noighbtMirhoods. A new park, larger and hand- 
‘ mor than any of the other three, has been laid out, and 
V [."'!! 1 hou8c.smore resembling jialaces than prl- 

sern/i?** I ijuprovcd polico has given additional 

efu I person and property ; abundant supplio.s 
tlie been furnished to every .separate ilw oiling ; 

scworage liave heiui greatly Improved, 
fornvoi ^ ’I- Inhabited by tlie poor ; and the 

du iiu- m! V- cemeteries in the suburbs is gr.v 

toivi/ w .1'*^ dlsuso of interments within the 

and time the est.vhlisliment of colleges 

cilitiL^^.. schools has materially incieas^l the fa- 
of a good edueatloii, while the Institution 

trlhutinir'f^*’^^ Oallery and S<*houl of i)(’sign are con- 
innocenMu^ tlu, national taste, and to add to the 

m"i,t ! "-■ The .spirit or Iniprovo- 

'^’orks. The'ac*^t extensive and noble 

ports of ^ found<*<l <m the Ite- 

“i.dipg i^®*'‘?Pollsdmprovement t'ominittce, fur- 

"'hen 8evc*i-af ^ope, that tho time Is not far distant 
“*» dlstrictB streets shall lie eonstruettxl 

the wcalUivniii secluded from (he observation of 

<^*utby and educated, and exhibiUng a sUtc of moral 


and physical degradation much to be deplored.” One 
of these streets is to form a straight line of connexion 
between Oxford Street and llolborn ; another is In- 
tended to join Long Acrexvith Broad Street, St. Giles’s ; 
a third is to open a wide line through the alleys about 
Leicester Square to the W. end of Long Acre ; a fourth 
is to run from the N. end of P'arringdon Street to 
Clcrkcnwell Green ; and a fifth will form a direct com- 
munication between the London Docks and Spitalfields. 
church. “ Tlie amelioration of the moral condition of 
the labouring classes,” will also be vastly promoted by 
the project for laying out, on the N.K. and K. sides of 
I.ondon, spacious pleasure grounds and jmblic walks, 
the enjoyment of wliich will, tliere is reason to think, 
be, at no very distant period, deemed superior by the 
hulk of the lower classM to the debasing revelry of gin- 
palaces. * 

Anttqnitu'S . — London possesses few antiquities : its wall 
is de.stroyod, its gates iiave been demolished ; the ri'innins 
of its monasteries, colleges, ami friaries were obliterated 
at the great fire ; and modern iinjirovermnits have swept 
away almost every vestige of olden times. ’I’hq dili- 
gent inquirer, liowever, nmy still find a few rem- 
n.ants, though generally eitlier modernised or renovated, 
'i’he Tower, Westminster Abbey, the 'I'emplc churcli, 
and St. Saviour’s, liavc been already mentioned. The 
priory of St. Rartholoniew'. founded in llfi‘2, remains in the 
liarisfi chureli, in Smitlifieid ; the hospital of St. .lohn of 
.lerusalem has a gateway remaining in Clerkenwell ; the 
church of the Augustine Fri.ars may be seen at Austin 
I 'riars, near London Wall ; and portions of tho ehurclies 
K. of the limits of tin* great fire, may still be seen in- 
corporated in tile modern edifices. Several fragments of 
the wall exist in (’ripplegate churchyard, in Allhallows 
eliurchyard, Wormwood Street, and near 'Power Hill. 
.Some ancient liouscs remain in Risliop.sgate Street, the 
handsomest of wliicli, (Toshy Hall, has recently been re- 
stored to its pristine state, and now^ exliibits an excellent 
spci inienof a civic palaet; ol the 1.5th century. Loudon 
Stone, near St. Swithin’s (diureh, Cannon Street, is sup- 
posed to he the point whence the Romans measured tho 
roads in Britain. Much of it has been eliipiied off by cu- 
riou.s antiijuarie.s, and what remains is inclosed witliiii a 
nielie to prt!vent further dilapidation. There arc also 
some ancient crypts, or arclicd vaults under several 
private houses in tlu* city ; some of them are handsome, 
and have been cither .s’nhteriaiiean chapels, or vaulted 
chambers helouging to religious houses. 

LON DONDl'.R R Y, a marit. co. in the N. of Ireland, 
prov. Ulster, having N. I>ough I'oyln and tlie Atlantic 
Oeean ; K. Antrim, from which it is separated by the 
I.ower Hann and I.ongh Neagh ; S. Tyrone ; and W. 
Donegal. .Area, .51 K, ‘270 acres, of which 13fi, 0.38 are un- 
improved mountain and hog, and 9,.7li5 water, being 
mostly included in tlu* portion of Lough Neagh, belong- 
ing to tiiis CO. Surface in some parts mountainous and 
unevi'ti ; hut tliere is, notwithstanding, a great extent of 
low, fertile ground. Witli tho excejition of lands be- 
longing to tlu* ehurch and to corporations, the entire 
property of this co. was granted liy James 1. to 1‘2 of the 
principal London companies, from whom most part of the 
land is now held, nartly under terminable and partly 
under interminable leases. Farms vary in size from 2 to 
‘2(»() aens ; but the average may he from 5 to 20 acres. 
“ Wliero there has been a perpetuity or a long lease, it 
h split; tli.at is, the children are settled upon divisions 
of the father’s farm ; by which means leases of 40 acres 
come to be parcelled, in two or three generations, into 
patches of 4 or 5 acres. It seems as if tlie newly let lands 
were dLsposed of under some similar system of parcelling. 

I could givJ instances where whole districts are sub- 
divifled into patches of ti or 7 acres, and rarely can boast 
a farm of 12 or 14.” {Sampson's Snrvt'pof Londonderry, 
p. 249.) Some landlords have exerted themselves to 
counteract this wreteliod system, but hitherto without 
much ctrect. It is almost superfluous, seeing the way in 
which the land is subdivided, to say tliat agriculture is 
In a very backward state. I.atterly, however, some im- 
provements have been effected. Oats, potatoes, and 
fl.ix, are the principal crops ; hut a good deal of wheat is 
now also raised. Condition of tlie small farmers and 
cottiers very unprr.sperous. Average rent of land, I2.v. 
2|d. an acre. Various minerals have been discovered, but 
tliey are of no great importance. Tlie linen manufacture 
w-as, a few years ago, widely diffused, but has latterly 
been a good deal contracted, the mill-spun yarn being 
cheaper and better than that spun by hand wheels. 
Exclusive of the Bann, the principal rivers are the Foyle, 
Faughan, and Roe. Principal towns, I.ondonderry, 
Coleraine, and New ton- Limavady. The co. Is divided 
into G baronies and liberties, and 31 parishes ; and sends 
4 inems. to the 11. of ' being 2 for the co., 1 for 
I.ondonderry, and 1 for Coieiaine. Registered electors 
for the eo., in 1839-40. 3 (7(i. In 1831, Londonderry 
had 39,077 inhah. hoU'u*», 11,239 families, and 222,012 
inhnh., of whom K)(),G57 wero males, aitd 115,35.5 fe- 
males. 

Lonuondehuy, or Deuky, u city, pari, hor., and 
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rivcr.port of Ireland, cap. co. of same name, and a co. by newspapers. Races take place on a course in its neigh, 
itself, advantageously and beautifully situated bn the W. bourhood. The citizens of Derry would seem to have 
bank of the Foyle, about H m. above where it falls into but little taste for theatrical entertainments ; at all 
Lough Foyle, 121 m. N. by W. Dublin; lat. .54^59' N., events, the theatre has been converted into a coach- 
long. 7° i9' W. Pop. of pari. bor. in 1831, 14,030. The building establishment. 

city was originally confined to the hill on which the The walls or ramparts by which the city proper is 
greater }>art of it still stands ; and which, from its pro- surrounded remain nearly in their original state, except 
jecting into the river, is called the “ Island of Derry.” that the ditch has been filled up : they aflbrd a fine broad 
This portion is surrounded by the old city walls, but it is walk all round the city. 

now rapidly extondiug beyond its former limits, parti- I/ondon<Ierr>' was originally granted by Edward II. to 
cularly along the rivt*r towards the Lough. There is Richard de Hurgh, earl of Ulster, but the corporation 
also a stiburl) on the opposite bank of the river, called now holds its privileges under a charter granted by 
Waterside. The communication between the latter and James I. in 1613. The government of the city is vested 


the city is kept up by means of a woodtm bridge, 1,068 ft. 
m length, and 40 ft. wide, erected in 1780 at an expense 
of above 16,0<M)/.. and rebuilt in 1814-15 at a further cost 
of 16,801/. Derry is well built ; many of the houses in 
the main stretds within the walls are old-fasliioncd, wnth 
high pyramidal gables ; but many modern mansions 
have, of late years, been erected in thi.s part of the town ; 
and witiiout the walls rows of mud e.abins have been 
superseded by respectable hou.cc.s. The principal city 
streets are broad and clean, well paved, and well lighted ; 
some of them however are inconv(Miiently stcej», and there 
are many narrow lanes and closc.s. In the centre of the citv 
Is an open snuarc space, called tin* Di.imun i, from e.u h 
side of whicli a handsome street, leads to one of the four 
city gates. Tiie summit of the hill is crowned by the 
cathedral, court-house, and bishoj)’s p.alaee. 

The cathedral, winch is aho the parish church. w'AS 
built in l(i33 : it is a large, handsome, (lothic structure, 
240 ft. long, and has a lower .and siiire 228 ft. high, erectcal 
In 1778; but this having become dangerous, was taken 
down in 1802, and was soon after r('buiU. with the ad«li- 
tion of Gotijic pinnacles. The view from the top is very 
fine. In the interior is a handsome monument to the late 
Bishop Knox ; and in it also are di.splayed the colours 
taken at tlic siege of Derry. The bish’(»p’8 palace is a 
large plain building, with extensive pleasure grounds. 
Th(.»re are two other I’rotcjtant episcopal places of wor. 
ship, the chapel of ease and tho free church. The hitter, 
which is without the city, was built in 1^30, by Bishop 
Knox, and w as intended for the u.se, of the jHiorcr classes, 
but it is no longer confined to them. There is .also a R. 
Catholic ch.apel.and pl.aces of wor.ship for Presbyterians, 
Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, .Seceders, Cove- 
nanters, and Independtmts. .Among the public buildings, 
cxclii.sive of churches and other cccle.sia.stical r'diliccs, 
may be specified the Corporation Hall, in the centre of 
Diamond Square ; it was originally eonslruct(‘d in 1692, 
but received so thorough a repair in I *<23, as to b# tan- 
tamount to a re-erection, d'l'.e court-bou.>e, adjoining 
the cathedral, erected in 181.3, at .'.n cx[.cn.se of .W,4 h0/., < 


in the mayor, sheritf, recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 
burgc.sses. The freedom is acquired by birth, by mar- 
riage with the daughters of freemen, apprenticeship, and 
by the gift of the corporation. The city sent 2 meins, 
to the Irish II. of C. ; and since the union it has sent 1 
mem. to the Imp. H. of C. Previously to the Reform 
Act the right of voting was in the burgesses and free- 
men. Rogi.stered electors in 1839-40, 1,262. The mayor, 
and aldermen who have filled the office of mayor, are 
justices of the peace within the liberties. The mayor 
ami record<*r hold a court of record every M»mday, for 
pU*as, to any amount. A court of general sessions i,s ludd 
qu.irterly, one of petty ses.sions weekly ; there is al.so a 
court of conscience, at which the mayor presides weekly, 
fordebt.s under 20/., and for suits of wages. The assizes 
for the county and city, and the general sessions for tho 
county, are held here twice a year. 

The revoimeof the corporation, arising from the tolls of 
the bridge, and dues on tonnage, quayage, etc., .amounted 
a sliort while ago to about 7,000/. a year; but owing to 
the expense of improvements, mismanagement, or some 
other cause, the corporation was involved in the greatest 
difficulties, and their property has been sequestrated, 
.and mostly made over to otlier managers. 

Manufactures are quite inconsiderable, if we exce))t 
the conversion of grain into flour. There is a brewery 
and a distillery in the city, and two distilleries in the 
vicinity. 3'herc was here formerly a sugar- house and a 
glass-house, but these arc now' relinquished. A foundry 
and copper works were established here in 1821, and 
have succeeded. Some table-linen is manufactured; 
and cotton is said to bo woven in tho par. for the Glas- 
{ gow manufacturers. 

I The trade of Londonderry is very extensive, and is 
j rapiilly inoiea.sing. Its fine river makes it the emporium 
I of a large extent of country ; and it is to this that its 
I exbmsive cominerci* is primripally to be ascribed. Its 
j exports, like those of most other Irish towms, consi'^f 
I princinally of agricultural produce, but a good deal of 
I linen is also exporti'd. We subjoin an 


is a spacious and a fine b.ii' liiig,puily constructed on tlie 
model of the temple oi 1 r.-i’li. u> ,it Athens. The new 
gaol is a very extensive structure, being 212 ft. in front, 
by 400 ft. in deptii ; it is built on the radiating or pa- 
noptic principle, and co.st above 3t).fttK)/. .Among the chief 
ornaments of the city is tlie fluted coUiniti, erected, in 
1827, in honour of the Rev. George Walker, its heroic 
defender. It stands on the central W. bastion, and is a 
well.nroporrionccl pillar, 81 ft. in height, bearing a statue 
of Walker, 9 fl. high. It cost 4,2(xi/,, raised by sub- 
scriptions. 

Tne principal school, called Foyle college, stands on 
an eminence near the river ; It Is a plain but handsome 
building, erected in 1814, having accommodations for 80 
resident pupils ; it was built by subscriptions from the 
bishop of the diocese, the Irish .Society, and other 
sources, and is maint.'dnod by .similar means; tho he.'id 
master's salary, from these .sotin;e.s, is atnifit 2tK)/. per 
ann. There is a parish scliool connected with the 
church, for the education (*f 100 boys and 100 girls. 
The Presbyterian congregation al.so supports a free 
school : a school, called .St. (.’oltirnb’s national school, 
was established by the R.(5itholic bi.siiop and clergy, l.ut 
it is now muler the National Board ot Education. In 
18:®. a Mr, John (Jwynn left the munificent .sum of above 
40,(K)0/. for the education of a.s many bovs .as the funds 
will afford in the useful parts of a good English e(lnc.a- 
tion ; and, exclusive of the nlxjve, there Is .an infant 
xchool, and a niimb<*r of Sunday and other .schools. 
Among the eliarit.able institutions, i.s the district lu- 
natic asyiurn for the counties of Londonderry, Donegal, 
and Tyrone; It was opened in 1829, and cost 25,678/.; it 
can accommfalate about 190 patients; tlie number ad- 
mitted In 1837 was 189, of whom 100 were males, and 89 
females ; the expense of the estalilisfiment t'lr that year 
was 2,8(j(>/., lieing 15/. 10,t. for cacli j^atient. Here is also 
an Infirmary and fever ho.spital, a dispensary, a charitable 
loan fund, a mendicity association, and a clergymen's 
widows’ fund, with several minor Institutions of a similar 
description. Among the literary in.vtItution3, is the 
Liter, iry .A.ssoci itifin, with a re.ading-room and a pretty 
good library ; the Literary .Society, In which lectures are 
given, and disfu-isions take pi, ace; a news-room; a 
mechanics* iu-stitute, &c. In 1840 the town had three j 


AccoI'NT of the (/uantity and Value of the principal 
Articles exported from Londonderry, Jn 1835. 


j Articles Exporttil. 

Quantity. 

Estlm.atfHlV 

line. 




L. 

#. 

IT 

Corn, me.il, .'uut flour 

cwts. 

41fl,042 

120,1; 76 

0 

0 

ProvisioiiH 



273,566 

0 

0 

.8uf>:.'ir 

— 

.It) 

lit 

0 

0 

Fl.'tx .vnd tow 


81,120 

2 12,!* to 

0 

0 

I'V.HtllCTS 


3 

15 

0 

0 

SpiritH 



10,.')S0 

0 

0 

Linen 

yard* 

5.035, !)»2 

314,710 

0 

0 

Cotton manufactures 


•jr,s 

24 

0 

0 

Oxen and cows 


855 

.5,130 

n 

0 

Horses 


73 

1,110 

0 

0 

Sh4*cp • • 


.31.3 

Vi-'j 

0 

0 

Swine 



11,103 

].3,,8.S0 

0 

0 

Et'gs 

numb. 

33,056,OtlO 

55,():i4 

0 

0 

H!<k>s A c.ilf-.sklns untanned 


22,%‘0 

11,2.Vj 

0 

0 

Other artlcleji 

value 


21.180 

0 


Total -value 

- 


1,010,01^ 

0 

0 


Prices were uncommonly low in 18,3.5; and making 
allowance for this, and the increase that has since tnk^n 
place In the tnule of the port, we may, perhaps. 
the present (1H4U) value of the exports at l,350,n0()/. <> 
L4(Kl,fK)0/. a year. The va.sl number and great v.-iUie o 
the eggs exported is a peculiar feature in the above ac- 
count. The imports consist principally of 
gwids and halierdushery ; iron, sugar and tea, ’ 

wine, coal, gla.'is, earthenware, &c. A great 
of the Incre.'Lse In the trade of tho port may be , .y 

to the establishment of steam packets, which I ^ 

regularly betweim the city and Glasgow and 

Derry Is one of the principal ports for the 
of emigrants ; as many as .5,000 to 6,000 and 

ing of laftryears frequently sailed for the United *g 

Canada, In tho course of a single season. The cmig 
are very generally among the best bidiaved and nios 
du.strious, as well as most enterprising, portion 

The gross customs’ revenue collected at 
in 1830, amounted to 72.912/., and in 1839 to q.io/, 

post-office revenue in 1830 was 3,038/,, and j”, 

The Bank of Ireiaml. the Belfast, Provincial, NOf" ^ . 
and Agricultural banks, have offices here. A » 
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bank, established in 1815, had, in 1835, 16,227/. of deposits, turo and the condition of the occupiers being much the 
contributwi bv 699 depositors. , same as in the adjoining cos. Grazing, however, is ex- 

Lough Foyle is properly the outer harbour of London- tensivcly carried on. Average rent of land, 125 . 3rf. an 
(ierry. It is a triangular basin, about 18 m. long, and lOi acre. It is divided into 6 baronies and 2^3 parishes ; and 
TTi. where widest; but a great p.irt of it is occupied sends 2 meras to the H. of C., both for the co. Ibgis- 
by sand-banks and mud-flats. The navigable cliannel tered electors, in 18.39-40, 1,971. In 1831 it had 19,418 
stretches along the Donegal or Innishowen shore ; and inhab. houses, 20.438 families, and 1 1 2, .558 inhab., of whom 
by following it, the largest nien-of-war reach the anchor- .5.5,310 were males, and 57,248 females, 
age at Moville, while merchantmen of .500 tons, without Lonukord, an inland town of Ireland, cap. of the 
ihlticulty, ascend to the city auays, 5 m. above the lough above co., prov. Leinster, on the ('amlin, an affluent of 
and 23 m. from the sea. The river is navigable by the Shannon, 6.5 m. N.N.W. Dublin. Pop., in 1831, 
barges from the city to St. Jolmstone, and the Marquis 4,134. It i.s “ a well-built town, and is increasing rapidly 
of Aborcorn has excavated a canal from the latter to in population and wealth. There is here a very largo 
.Striib.ine. A portion of the wooden bridge at the city market for grain ; great quantities being exported by the 
is constructed so as to open and admit the ascent and Koval canal, a branch of wlilch comes to the town.” 
(b'seent of vessels. It may be worth uienti >uing, that iMtinicipal Boundary Report.) It Ii.ts a par. church, .a 
both the water and gas for the use of the city arc conveyed K. Cath. chapel, meeting-houses for Pre.sbyterian.s and 
across this bridge ; so that tlie supply of. both is inter- Methodists, a market-house, the co. court-hou.sc, prison, 
rented whenever tiie bridge is opened. infirmary, and di.spensary, with large cavalry and ar- 

But notwithstanding its increasing commercial pros- tillery barracks. The corporation, which, under a ebartcr 
perity, there is, wt? regret to s.iy, much i)ov<*rty in Derry, of Charles II. in 1657, consisted of a sovereign, 2 bailifls, 
Tlic contributors to tlie savings’ bank are mostly menial 12 burges.se.s, and a common.alty, sent 2 meins, to tlie 
servants ; and tlie mechanics, tradesmen, .and labourers Irish II. of C. till the IJnitni, when it was disfr.anehised. 
are, in giMicral, very badly “Among tlie labourer.s The county ;issi/e.s and general sessions are held luTc ; 
great poverty pnuails, from the want of steady employ- and courts for petty causes are held on Mondays and 
iDcnt, and tlieir consequent exposure to di.'.sipation, with Saturdays. It is a constabulary station. .Some linen 
tb(> total absence of employment for tludr ehildren. is maiiufarturcd ; and there is a tannery, a brewery, 
The better cl.iss iulialnt Init-. whieb let for about 3/. a .and a distillery; but the great business of the town 
year; hut the poorer frequently lodge in garrets or out- consi.sts in its tr.ade in corn and other raw produce, 
iionses, chielly in the Bogside, at a rent of about Is. 3d. Markets on Wednesdays and Satiirdavs : fairs on March 
a w'i'ek ; ami yet, even in these hovels, they contrive to 2.5., June 10., Aug. 1!)., and Oct, 22. Post-olhee revenue, 
let sli ires of their rooms at 6r/. a week.” {Ordnance in ls.30, 1,087/. ; in 1836, 1,137/. Branches of the Bank of 
Memoir oj Londonderry, Ireland, and of the Agricultural and National Bank.s, 

Derrv was colonised and fortillcd in the reign of were opened in 18:M-,35.;{6. 

Janu's I. by the Loudon companies, who had purrh.isod LONtiOBUCCO, a town of the Neapolitan dom., 
large tracts of the coiifisc.ited estates of the L.arl of prov. Cal.abra C5tra, 19 m. E.N. L. Co-sciiza. Pop. about 
Tytoni'; at wldch period it took the name of London- .5,000, chiefly employed in working metals and burning 
ilerry. It is f.imous in lri^h history for the tnmnoralile cliarcoal. The horses for hunting in Naples are bred in 
siege it sustained in 16S9 against llie forces of James II. tin* iieighbourliood. 

Ttioiigli ill fortitii'd, and without any ilisciplined troops, LON.S-LK-S.AliLN IKK, a towm of France, dep. Jura, 
tile lieroisin of the citizens, and th(‘ enthusia.srn inspired of whieli it is the cap., in a deep valley, 50 m. S.E. Dijon, 
by their brave loader, the Itev. (ieorge Walker, <Mia- Bop., in IH.36, 7,6 hi. It has no remarkable public build- 
bled them to re|)cl all the att.'icks of the enemy ; and to ings ; but Is giriicrally well built, clean, and furnished 
Mistaiu the more dreadful sufferings occasioned by the with numerous public. fountains, one of which, in the 
)n(.soiro of famine. 'J'lio besiegers lost m, 000 men in the Place d’Jrme.s, is ornamented with a statue of Fichegru, 
course of the siege, which was raiseil on the 10.5tli d.ay. in white marble. At tlie N. extremity of the town Is the 
Derry continued, for a lengthened period after this epoch salt spring from whieh it derived its ancient name , of 
in its tiistory, to he, as it were, th(' head-quarters of Pro- Ledo Salinaris : tiiis spring continues to yield great 
tc>t, intisin, or r.ather of Orangeisin lii the N. of Indand ; quantities of talile salt ; four jmmps ari' kept constantly 
but even in Derry tlie C‘atlu)lio.s now outnumber the at work, .and the evapor.atiug houses (/>d/////t‘«5 rfe 
I’rotcsbints. (The re.ader will find, in the Ordnance ii/mn) are very extensive. Lons' has a theatre, a public 
Neiiio})' referred to aliove, the most ample ilctails as to lilirary with 3,000 vols., a g.allery of p.aintings and anti- 
a 1 in. liters conneeti'd with the history and presmit state quitics, tribunals of juimary jurisdiction and commerce. 
(-1 Deny; SCO also, the Boundary and Municinal Bc^ a communal college, &e. It is the cntrepiot of the agricul- 
P'lr/.v ; the Railway Report, ; and hif'iin's Ireland, tural produee, iron gooils, limber, wines, iSrc., of the dep., 

and has a fair on the 1 5th of every inonlli. {Hugo, art. 
I.ONG ISLAND, an island on the !•'. coast of tin* Jura; Onidedu royagettr, &c.) 

1. .States, forming part of the state of New' York, be- LOO-GHOO, or LlEOU-KlEOU ISLANDS, a 

tween hit. 4()<^ 3.1' and 41*^ 10' N., and long. 72‘-> and 71'' group tributary to the IBiinese, in the N. Pacific Ocean, 
be ing separated from the continent on the N. by nearly midway lietween Japan ,viid Eurmosa, and com- 
Island Sound, and on the ID by bbist Biver, New prised within lat. 26^ and 2.8 ' N., and long. 127'' and 129'' 
Y>ik Harbour, Ac. Its lengtli from S.W'. to N.E. is E. There are in all about J6 isl.mds ; but, excepting 
'20 m., its breadth varying from 10 to 20 m. Sur- the (treat I.oo-t'lioo Island, towards the centre of the 
•W(' mostly H level plain, broken only by a range of hills group, 70 m. in length, by from 12 to 15 m. broad, they 
a Uu; N ., extending for about 60 m., w ith an elevation are mostly of very inlerior dimensions. 'I’hese islands, 
‘iryuig ]()() ti„ise are Brooklyn, which arc but little known to Euroix’ans. are reported to 

Alia other heights memorable In the revolutionary war. have a delightful climate, and a soil of great richness, 
''f the plains is chiefly sandy or loamy. Long producing the fruits and vegetables of countries the 
watered ; but in many parts it is most remote from e.ach other. Kice is cultivated with 
in. r fi’t raising corn, particularly maize, the cli- great care. Cattle, goats, and pigs, are said to be di- 

] ' j ''aiUler than that of tiie adjacent main- mlmitive ; bui*poultry are large and excellent. The 

cinG 1 • numerous bays and inlets, the prin- isl.aiuls yield sulphur ami salt, and have, it is alleged, 

sin Ji . harbour, in the N.E.: a great many ricli mines of copper .and tin, Conflictin.g .' tatoments 

' 9'' '^'^^ads surround its shores. It i.s divided into 3 have been m.ade by dillerent travellers re.spccting the 
lbv> 1 ^' Bedford, Fhitbusli, N. Hempstead, civilisation, political condition, jurispvudem e, tS.e. of the 

(For further n.atives. They appe.ar, however, to be of tlie same race 
1 York.) as the Japanese ; and have not merelyadoptcdthecos- 

betw . . ^ r *^*'^^*^ S(JUND, a strait of the Atlantic tumc, hut speak the langu.ago, of that people. Their rc- 

(onn . a- *""“8 Island on the ,8., and the states ftf ligioii is n species of Buddhism ; and their government, 

p:irt( r New York on the N. In the greater like th.at of other Asiatic countries, of a dcspotical cha- 

'«>I<1 t’xtent, it is a noble expanse of water witli raeter. They are friendly and liosjiitable ; Imt it is nowr 

u many commodious havens on cither Bufliciently ascertained that Captain Hall was totally 

fl'e ( b*^**^ 1 * promontory called Lloyd’s neck, mistaken In the e.sfiin.ale he formed of these islanders ; 

islets . rocky, and much interrupted by who, had his statements been well founded, almost 

I' iss ’ f ®hovo New York is the dangerous realised tho poetical fictions of the golden age. The 

Viitar'u 1 wliero the flow and ebb tide form I.oo-Chuo Islands were for some time subject to Japan, 

t^'ilbll I ^ ''ortices, sulflcicnt to dash to pieces .»r cn- but wore conquered by China about 1.372. Kintching, the 
ht; .vessels. Thfs formidable .strait niay, however, cap., is about 5 m. from its port Napkiang, near the S.W. 

greatest ease either at high or low extremity of Great Loo.(flioo, lat. about 26^ 14' N., 
Ddnp K rxi’ ’ i«ng. 127'' 62' E. {See Hall, Maclcod, and Bcechey's 
•''iviriL, V inland eo. of Ireland, prov. Leinster, Traveb^&c.) 

ihisconi. r Leitrim, K. Westmeath, and W. LOOK (EAST and WESi’, two contiguous anc. 
Arofi which it is separated by the .Shannon, bors. and market -towns of KngianJ, co. Cornwall, hund. 

•'"'(I inm,.,. which 55,247 are unimproved bog West, on both banks and closi to tho mouth of tho 

tlu' 16,892 lakes. Tho arahJe soil is, for Looe, 12 m. S.E. BiHlmiu, and 210 m. W. by S. London 

l u..;,, j,;., .'^vel and fer^e. Property mostly in United pop., in 1831,1,4.58. They arc mean, wretched 
' lu's. Tillage farms Imall, the stato of agricul- places, connected by a narrow, old bridge of 13 arches ; 
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and would be un worth jr notice, were it not that each of 
them enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 mems. to the 
H. of C. from the reigns of Edward Vl. and Elizabeth 
down to the passing of the Reform Act, when they were 
both disfranchised. 

LORCA (an. CU'ocroca), a considerable town of 
Spain, prov. Murcia, cap. of a partido of its own name, 
on the Guadalentin, a tributary of the Segura, 42 m. 
W.S.VV. Murcia, and 116 m. E.N.E. Granada. Pop., 
according to Mifiano, 4n,:^J6. The valo of Lorca is 
remarkable for picturesque beauty and great fertility ; 
and the town, close under the Sierra del ('ano that bounds 
it ou the left, and the fine old castle on a rock hanging 
over it, adds greatly to the i)eauty of the picture. This 
has evidently been a considerable place ; but, the lower 
part of tin? town being concealed by trees, nothing is seen 
on approaching it but a number of low houses crowded 
on the side of the mountain, and from the similarity of 
colour seeming almost to belong to it. Tins is the old 
or Moorish town, and is very irregular and mean in ap- 
pearance ; but the new town, on tlie plain, is mueh 
more regularly laid out, and better Vniilt. A collegi.ate 
(once episcopal) and seven parish rhurrh<‘s, two hospi- 
tals, an episcopal palace, and a royal college, nre the chief 
buildings and establishments. Saltpetre is manufactured 
on a large scale, and soap, thread, and linens, are produced 
in small quantities; but th(? chief resources of tlie town 
consist in its great Septemlx'r fair, its nnirkets. ami the 
prothice of its neighbourho<xi, both in tiewks and agri- 
cultural produce. Mr. Inglis gives .a lively picture of 
the market and its attendants : — “All the ivoinen here 
wear a square white woollen shawl, worn like a mantilla: 
the men are dressed in short white drawers loo.s«* at the 


whose talents as an artist it does little credit, being ** a 
■ little old woman about 4 ft. in height, with the features 
j and complexion of a negro.” (Moore.) Her dress is 
tawdry, and in the worst possible taste: she liteially 
I glitters in jewels and brocade, and reigns ” amid the con- 
tinual glare and smoke of lamps and candles, held by 
figures of angels.” The church, which encloses the san- 
tissima rasa is said to have been designed by Bramaute. 
According to Eustace, it is a “ very noble structure ; ” 
but it is less favourably spoken of by Woods and others. 
Its gates, w'hich are of bronze, are embellished with hu.s-.so 
relievos of the most admirable workmanship ; In the ar< ;i 
before it, is a handsome marble fountain, and a large 
statueof Pius VL The riches formerly accumulated within 
this sanctuary, were a subject of astonishment to all 
travellers ; and were, most probably, much exaggeraleii. 
The popes are believed to nave occasionally abstract! d 
some ol the gold offerings, and to have substituted false 
for real gems. But, when the French acquired 
scssion of I.oretto, they acted with less reserve ; and, 
undismayed by the sanctity of the place, rifled its repo- 
sitories, and carried off every article of value, applying 
them to secular and really useful purposes. It has .since, 
liowever, received several considerable bem'factions. 

A lucrative trarle was fornn'rly carried on at Loretto in 
rosaries, crucifixes, (v^ntis Dei, ami such like artic!(s, 
partly taken off by pilgrims to tlie f-hrine, and partly ex.- 
ported. But tins trade has now much fallen off. Thcmini- 
ber of pilgrims, tliough still very considerable, inis al>n 
grt^ally d<*cliiicii ; and they are now mostly of tlie lowest 
and piMirest classes. On their arrival in town, they :w 
receiveil into an hospihil, where they are boarded .uid 
lodged for three days ; and this privilege has probably as 


knees, and instead of stockings use sandals made of 
rope; and their heads are covered witli close-fitting 
t-apering black caps, others from the higher countries 
being enveloped in blankets of gaudy colour.s. Anmng 
the numerous things exposed for sale, were drietl and 
shell fruits, Catalonian cloths and calicoes, shoes and rope 
sandals, quantities of Esparto rusli and rush-baski'ts, 
beads, rosaries, trinkets, <.'fec., in short, everything that 
one either eat.? or wears in Marcia, Tiie show of pigs 
was extremely fine, and no where in the world an* the.se 
animals lixtnd in greater perfection than in .Si»ain, fed, 
as they are, ou the iiex nut. Tiie price of a fiog weigh- 
ing 23* stone was 210 reals (21. Hs.), and tliat of a .sucking 
pig 14 reals. Mutton sells at 12 quartos, a fowl costs 
20//., a hare 10//., and bread is 1^^. per If). 'I'lio price of 
labour in the vale of Lorca is /) reals or Ijt. a day.” 
(InghVs Spain, ii. 2fXj.) 

4j<.>rca, hu|)pased to be tlie Cliocrora mentionoii in 
Ant/)nine’s ItimTary, wa.s exi)osc(l to frequent attauks 
during the contests between tlie Moors ami the crown 
of Castih*, and has at varifuis times sustained sicgi's. 
It wa.s nearly destroyed at the* cominem-ement of (iii.s 
cetitury. In 1702, a speculator, with the permi.ssion of 
government, collected at a great expense all the waters 
of the district into a corqnion reservoir (pantano) re- 
smnblitig that of Alic.int. The l).a.sin was said to be 
” superb,” and capable of containing water sufficient to 
irrigate for year.s the entire vale of Lorca. Ten years 
afterwards (.Inth April, 1x02) the water.s, which had for 
»orne time been umlermining the reservoir, rushed out | 
w'ith an impetuosity that swept every thing before it, I 
men and cattle, public Imildiiigs, and even trees and ■ 
rocks- About 6O0 liouse.s, a church, 2 convents, 2 hos- j 

r iltals, several mills and fountains, were at onee swal- ' 
owed up and dlsapfieared, about G,Ono human beings, : 
24,tHK) cattle, Ac. being at the same time destroyed, j 
The agricultural districts were covered over with sand, 
rubbish, Ac., and the total los.s orcasiomVf hy the catas- ; 
trophe is supposed to have exceeded a million sterling. : 
A like dls.astrous event Is said ttj have de.stroyi'd tlie an- ! 
cient city of March in Arabia Felix, an accomit of which i 
will he found in the Modern Traveller, Arabia, p. 2d. ' 
(Inglis; I.aborde, \u\.\{. •, Miilavo.) \ 

LORE’rTf), a town of the I'apal States, cap. of a ' 
cornmissariat of the same name, on a liold and eom- 
manding eminence, about 3 ni, from the Adriatic, and 
12 m. .S.H. Ancona. Pop., with its suburbs, about .'i.ObO. 

It Is surrounded with walls, constructed by .Sixtus V., in 
Tills celebrated but poor town is wholly indebted 
for its fame, and even existence, to it.H having the good 
fortune to possess the Sanfissitna Casn, or liouse oceii- ' 
pied by tlie Virgin Mary, in Nazaretli, conveyed by an- 
gels, nrst to 'rer.sato in Dalmatia, and thence, by the 
same agency, in 12tM, to Its present site 1 'Phis miracu- 
lou.s edifice is a mean-looking hovel, aliout 30 ft, in 
length, by 13 or 14 ft. in width, and IS ft. In height ; ap- 
parently built of Apennirio limestone, with a m/)dern ' 
vault or tiirilxjr-work. It Is incased in a slielJ of marble, • 
>cul|>tured with bass-reliefs, representing the history I 
of the Virgin ; the whole being under the dome of a 
splendid church, built to protect the sacyetl edifice. In ' 
a niche within tlie hitter, once fenced in with gratings of , 
solid gold, hut now witii pieces of gilt woikI, i.s the image j 
of the Virgin, aihrmed to be the work of St. Luke, to 


■ mucli to do as .superstition in attracting them to l,on Uo, 
Addison's TraveLs, ]). 04. ed. 1720 ; Moure's Ilah/, 
i. 201. ; Eustace's Classical Tour, i. 200. ; Forsyth, 

Ac. ) 

L’ORIF,\ r, a strongly fortified soa-port town ol 
Fnuiee, dep. Morbilian, cap. arroml., at the conduciuc 
of the .Scorffwith the Blavet, at the head of the ha\ ol 
Port I.ouis, ai)out 3 m. from the Atlantic, ami 2'.» m. W . 
by S'. Vannes. Lat. •17'^ 43' 11" N . ; long. 3^' 21' 2" NN . 
Pop., in 1K36 (ex. suburb.s), 15,138; but, according to 
recent statements, the pop. of the town ami suliinl"; 
in.iy now (IH-U ) amount to lb, 000 or 20,000, nearly .'i.oi’O 
of whom are employed in the dock- yard ami Its ap- 
pendages. L’Orient is clean, and regularly hiiiit: 
the streets are wide, Rtraiglit, mid well paved, aiui 
the bouses well construeb'd and handsome. One of 
It.s public squares, the Flacc Hoyulc, i.s planted wiHi 
lime-tr(‘e.s, and it has other good promenades, 'i'lie 
principal church* is very large, and has a lofty spiri-, 
which is a conspicuous landmark. Tlio prefecture, aiic- 
tinii-hall, town-hall, and theatre, are hamlsome ediiiccs. 
'riie public slaughter-houses (abattoir) are remarkably 
ch'an ; and the meat, fish, and bread-markets are. next 
to those of Rennes, the best constructed, and most cn- 
tensive in Brittany. In the centre of the market-place is 
a granite column eri'cted to the memory of the cotii- 
niamler, Bisson. Some years ago, a bridge, also ot 
granite, was commenced over the Scorff, but tlic ilesiK'i 
was abandoned, lest the clearance of the port should be 
' thereby Impeded. 

i I'he nort of L’Orlcnt, about | of a mile in leiigtli 
, by nearly ^ m. in breadth, is secure, cummoilioiifi, 
j of easy entrance. It is bordered by fine (piays, oa 
1 which are some extensive buildings and cst.ablislinicnts 
I connected with the government dockyard ; an ohscr- 
I vatory 120 ft. in height, wliich serves also for a telegrajiii 
' and a light-lmuge, and a very handsome public fountain. 

; 'Phe imval estab^i^lunent is on asmaller scaleat 

; tfian at Brest ; it has no bagne, but it has a place wn- 
finemeiit for soldiers guilty of insubordination. 

^ shijiH of war are now built in the dockyard of L 
' than at any other in France, Ifi, of the estimated 
I of 8,0.52,3110 francs, having been constructed In're m l _ 

; J/(»rient bus slips enough for the construction 
sels of .all .sizes ; frigates are, however, the class ot I 
chiefly built. Towards the end of 1840, 9 slips ' 

copied each with n frigate in course of active ’ 

and, according to the report of an English traic ’ 
a,000 workmen were exclusively engaged on ,,s 

g.itcs. Many of the subordinate artificers get only A ^ 
a day, and few of the better workmen receive more • 
from .30 to 40 sons a day ; but taking into acfotm 
cheapness of living in Brittany, they arc, 
as weR off as the workmen in the English |,,y 


as wejl off as the workmen in the English |,,y 

The foremen (chefs d'atteliers) are not paid by t'* _ 
but receive from 1,500 to 2,000 fr. a year, j^.r 

to circumstances. L’Orient has excellent j „,y 
masting vessels, Ac., and good block sheds, 
in which, as wcli as a portion of that fur ,7 . ts 
is wrought by steam. At the end of 1840 , establis^^ 

♦ Hugo say* that this church was originally 
on »o linnu-nsc* a afier 30 yuar* lawur . i, tju' 


isructum. th« ttiiildcrH, disiualriiig of bolng aide to 
ifru-rH id, found It iiecaiity to demofinh a poruon oi 


in ita c-ructum. 
iM c/imfru-rn-itl 

plcto the rukt. 
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were in course of being erected for the construction of are on Its banks. 7'herc arc an Immense number of 
ste;un engines for ships of war, and new forges, &c., narrow valleys, watered by small rivulets : these have 
wore about to be commenced. The buildings formerly frequently an alluvial soil of great fertility, but the soil 
belonging to the French E. 1. Company, are now con- in most parts is either calcareous, or stony and gravelly, 
verted into barracks. The arsenal and naval stores are In 1H3-4, it w’as estimated that 2r)2,53.j hectares were 
very extensive, and the artillery barracks are capable arable, 2.'i,82.5 in pasture, 58,027 in vineyards, 87,255 in 
of accommodating 1,800 men. The lapret is on a woods, and 71,284 occupied by heaths, wastes, &c. Lot 
small island to the S., between L’Orient and Port produces more corn than is required for its own con- 
Louis. L’Orient has a school of naval artillery and sumy'tion ; but chestnut-flour forms an important article 
n spacious artillery ground near the town, a school of fo«^d among the rural pop. The corn grown is prin- 
of hydrography, established 1771, a large and well-ar- cipally wheat, maize, and rye ; and the total annual pro- 
ranged commercial college, a preparatory school for duce of all kinds is estimated at between J, 500, 000 and 
training for the government schools, a communal rol- 1,61K),000 hectol. Agriciiltm e is extremely backward, and 
lege, gr.ituitous schools of clrawiiig, geometry, aritli- there is a great want of capital, a consequence mainly of the 
inetic, ^c., a public and a pretty good naval library, splitting up of the land into an immense number of small 
niiisoums of chemistry and mineralogy, an apicultural properties. In 1 h;{, 5, of 1 1 1,048 properties subj(‘ct to the 
society, and various educatiomil societies. It is the seat contnbitfum foncih'e, .'>0,471 W(‘re assessed at less than 
of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a 5 fr,, lH,7.‘tI at from 5 to ]() fr., and 17,052 at from 10 to 20 
chamber of commerce, kc. fr. ; while the number of properties assessed at 1,000 fr. 

'I'he manufacturris of L’Orlent, chiefly consisting of and upwards amounted to only 18. Tlic plough em- 
hats, linens, gold lacc, earthenware, &c., are not very ployed is a fac simile of that di>scribed by Virgil, and is 
imjiortant. Its trade, though not so flourishing as in drawn by oxen : the spade or lu)e is. however, used in 
178<), has latterly begun to increase. In IHIIO, only b the culture of thin soils. 'I’he produce of wine amounts 
merchantmen belonged to the port; it has now (JHIO) to about (»()(),()(»() hectol. a year, a third jtart of which is 
more than four times that number, some of them trad- consiimerl by the inhab., and tl>e rest sold or con- 
ing to tlie French colonies. I'lie ehief exports are wax, verted into brandy. 'I’he wint's known in the market 
honey, hotter, corn, cattle, and pilchards, the latter Iwdng as vins de Cahors arc strong and very dark-coloured, and 
taken in gr<!at quantities on the adjaernt coast, are, sent are princi[)ally einj»h)yed to give body and colour to other 
to Nantes to he prepared for exportation. wines, for whieh purpose they are principally sent to 

Though at present so little eminent for trade, L’Orient Bordeaux. Tobacco is grown in this dcp., and in 1833 
owes its origin and former importance almost wholly ^about J,k 50 hectares were appropriated to its culture, 
to commerce. It was but ;in insignificant vill.age w hen, and kilog. produced. 'The climate is favourable 

ill 1728, the French E. I. Company made it their prin- for the mulberry, but flie silkwmnn does not thrive. A 
cipal naval depOt ; and such was the influence oi the few proprietors liave flocks of Merino sheep, but the pas- 
( li.ii'L'c, that in 1738 its pop. is said to have amounted to turcs are badly irrigated and attended to, and most kimls 
M non • On the dissolution of tin* Company in 1770, of live stock are iiidill'm cnt. 'The goats’ hair of the dep. 
I, ’Orient was made one of the stations for tlie French is, however, higlily e!-t<'omcd. 'The produce of sheep’s 
navy, and a free cornniorcial port. {Hugo, art. Morbi^ wool is estimated at r>(jo.O(H) kilog. a yt>ar. A great many 
hdii ; I.ctferin the 't'lmes, 7th Oct., 1810.) hogs are fattened for sah* in the neighbouring deps. ; and 

I.OUll.'MNE (Cenn. Lothringen), on<i of the largest about (>0,000 turkeys and geese are annually exported, 
of the ati. provs. of France, in the N.E. part of the king- preservml in their nit. A considerable proportion of the 
(lom, now' distributed among the deps. of Meurthe, truflles used in pdlts de Perigord come from this dep. 
Ulcusc, Moselle, Vosges, and llas-Hhin. There are .some iron and coal mines; but both mining 

bOSTWrrillEL, or liKS'l'Wl'THIKL, an an. bor., and manufacturing industry are little attended to. A few 
market-town, and liar, of F.ngland, co. Cornwall, hund. copper and iron forges, woollen, cotton, and linen cloth 
I’ewdcr, on the \V. bank of the Fowey, 5 m. S..S.E. factories, paper-mills, and tanneries, are the chief manu- 
lloihidii, and 21 1 in. W. by S. London. Area of bor., facturing establishments; these, liowever, are so few, 
120 acres. Fop., in 1831, 1 ,548. 'j'hc houses are chiefly that the inhab. are usually supplied w ith cloths and 
of stone, roofed with slate ; but the Hreets narrow and leather in exchange for their wool and skins from tho 
ill-[)aved. The church, a curious old building, has a adjacent deps. 'There are nearly 1,000 flour-inllls in 
large K. window', and a fine tower and spire at the op- the dep. Lot is divided into 3 arronds. ; chief towns, 
ooNiti! end : the living Is a vicarage, in tho gift of Earl Cahors, the cap., (jourdon. and Tigeac. It sends •') m(»n. 

,-nrnbi*. It h.ix also phu’e.s of worship for to the (3i. of l)rp. Number of electors (l838-3h), 1,30(5. 
I'"l- [ I n.leiit-, \\ cxli') .111 ,111(1 Frimitive Methodists, with 'Total public revenue, In IS31, 4, 705 . 0^7 fr. ; but the ex- 
attached Sunday schools. The corporation support a pmiditure in tho same year amounted to 5,(.)(j( 1,508 fr. 
gr.nnrnar and writing school ; anotlum school, for poor {Hugo, ,\xi. Lot ; Ojjieial Tables, ^c.) 
children,. is sleudotlv endowed by the trustees of the L()'r-F,T-(i.\l{ ON N K, a dep. of France, rog. S.W., 
late Itcv. St. Joini F.liot ; and there are a few money be- formerly included in Cuienne ; chiefly between hit. 41° 
‘I'li fts. Near the church, an ancient building, supposed to and 44° 40' N., and long. 0° and 1° h'., having N. l)or- 
1' iv(> i),en either a pal.ue of the Duke of Cornwall, or a dogne, W. and S.VV. (iironde and L.indcs, S. Gers, and 
vouri-house for the stannaries, was, till very recently, E. 'rarn-et- Garonne and Lot. Length and breadth 
iiflul as a prison during tlie winter and summer co. about .50 ni. each; area, 030,71 1 hectares. , Fop. (h'vKj) 

M ssions, now removed to Hodmin, 'J’here is a town-ball, .llfl, 400. 'The surface is mostly levid, with a slope to tlie 
Mill re peify ses.sioi)s arc held, and under it is a small W. The (jaronne inti'rsccts the dep. from S. E. to 
K i"l- 'I’ahniiig and wool -stapling are tlie principal N.W., and receives about Its centre the T.ot from tlie li. 
billies, and the town derives soint* importance from its The banks of these rivers may be classed among the 
^dilation on the Fowey, by which iron and copnemore, most productive portions of France ; but 265.400 hectares 
Ni;. art* exported. Lostwitbiel w as made a free bor. by consist of a chalky soil, and about one eighth part of the 
flii'lianl K.irl of Cornw.ill, and incorporated bv James I. : surface in the W. of the dep. is composed of landes, or 
>1 sent 2 moms, to the 11. of C., from the 10th Edward II. sandy plains, sprinkled with marshes, analogous to those 
uowri to the Ueforni Act, by which it wa.s disfran- in the adjoining deps. of Gironde and Landes. Accord- 
‘^hised. It is not included in the Municipal Reform lug to the oflitfcil returns, it comprised, in 1834, 286,|(!() 
5i‘t ; hut is now, as formerly, governed by a mayor, 6 hectares of arable land, 42,322 do. meadow, 60,3-10 do. 

and 17 inferior burgesses. Markets on Friday ; vineyards, and 68,G13 do. woods. This dep. is prin- 
cuttlc fairs, July 10., Sept. 6., and Nov. 13. cipafly agricultural. The corn grown exceeds whatiis 

. About 1 in. N, of Lostwithiel, on the summit of a hill, required for home consumption : it is chiefly wheat and 
ib storirn'i castle, the ancient seat of the baronial maize on the riclier lands, and rye on the poorer. 'J’he 
‘'Ji'iily of Cardinan, and subsequently of the earls of produce of wine is estimated at about (>.511,000 hectolitres 
Cornwall; It was ruinous even so early as the time of a year, of which nearly a half is cxpivrtcci. Tho N. 
.‘.'{''y ^ HI., but was repaired and occupied during the part of the dep. produces about 40,000 hectols. a year 
^ V ^^orp. and Char. Hep. S(c.) of chestnuts, from 7,0{X) to 8,000 beet, of which are sent 

V T'rance, reg. .S., chiefly between lat. to Hordeanx and the neighbouring deps. : 2,030 hec- 

X 1 ,' 1“ 2'^ E., having N. Corri'zo, E. and tares are occupied with tobacco, which produced In IHtO 

• p C'aiital and Aveyron, S. 'I'arn-et-Garonne, and W. 746,526 kilogs., valued at about 560,000 fr. Excellent 
i;',^.^-^’‘0’^nno and Dordogne. Area, 525,280 hectares, hemp Is grown. 'The prunes of Agon are highly es- 
'!>• in 1836,287,003. The dep. is mountainous, with a teemed, and are exported to the value of 600,000 fr. a 
1, . I- <^°ward8 the S.’W^ Us inountMns are rami- year : the dried figs of Clairac are also celebrated. On 

of those of Cantnl, and rise in the E. about the / uim/c.? are many fir plantations, which furnish about 

thi' *^8 chief rivers arc the Lbt, and 800,000 kilogs. of resin, and 300,000 kilogs. turpentine 

from the first of which it derives its a year, besides pitch, deals, &c. 'The cork tree grows in 

■aiy v' 1 which rises in Loziire, about lat. 44° a few communes, and its produce is valuable. Artificial 

3° 45' E., runs with a very tortuous course pasture lands are rare. According to the official tables, 

f|,p '‘^‘|y W., through Aveyrou, the S. part of Lot, and there were in 18;i0 in this u' p. 188,000 head of sheep, 
the I^-et-C.aronne and Gironde ; uniting with and 107,000 head of black cattle. Large flocks of geese 

4f)' p Alguillon, alKJUt lat. 44° 18' and long. 0° are roared, especially near Agen ; they are fattened on 

ti'earlv «»Agable, during 4 montl)s of the year, for maize, and preserved in their fat^ In 1835, of 122,558 
v l*K)ni.; Mende, Cahors, Villencuve d’Agen properties subject to the contribution foncicre, 61,246 
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were assessed under 5 fr., and 19,780 at from 6 to 10 Or. labourers, now receive each 24 bushels of oats a year inoro 
Mining industry is insignificant ; but some iron oro is than they did previously to the eominenccment of th ? 
smelted by means of charcoal, there being no coal mine improvements. Kstates of various sizes ; some v< i y 
in the dep. : there are numerous distilleries. At Ton- valuable, ^'here are about 7,5()0 acres of wood, 'fhe \V. 
nelns is a royal tobacco manufactory, employing 400 division of the co. has valuable beds of coal : and lime- 
workmen, who produce 400,000 kilo’gs. of tobacco a stone is very generally dilfused. If we oxrejit seme con- 
vear, for the supply of the nciglibouring deps. At siderable distilleries, nianufactures aro all but uuKuow u. 
Nerao, Mezin, Barbaste, A’c., are cork factories, which The Tvne, which flows through tlie centre of the co.. is 
together may employ altout 700 hands, and produce the only considerable stream. 'I'he co. seitds I mom. to 
130,000 metrical quintals of corks a year. At Agen Is a tlie H, of C. ; and the hors, of Iladdingtou. N, Bcrw ic k. 
large sail cloth factory, with 300 looms, for the service and Dunbar, join w ith l-aiider and .Fvalburgh in returiii!i .j 
of the Trench navy ; and th(*re are also extensive rope- I mem. Hegistereii elec tor-^, in 1S.35)-'10, 740. In I*'-;!), 
walks. Lot-ct-Garonne has also inamvi'actures of woollen T. Lothian hati <»,.';(>! inhah. houses, M.OsO famille.s, and 
thread, serge, linen and cotton cloths, glove.s. paper, 3<».14.'» inhah., of whom 17..'!07 were males, and |k,7is 
starch, glass, and earthenware, besides tanneries, iron females. Valued rent, IG8.S7'!/. Scotch. Annual . alue nl 
W’orks, \c. The dep. is divided into 4 arroml ; chief real property in 1 HI. 'S, 2.'>iM‘if)/. (Ko/h’rfsun’s lit/ral lircn/. 
town.s,Agen, the cap., Mannaude. Nerac, aiui \ iileueuve leciions, passim ; Sriv S/a/is/ical Acconyit <if Srottanfi.) 
d’Agen. It sends n inems. to the (’b. of Dep. No. of 2. Mid JjOthian, or F.dinbnrgb.sbire, ha.s tb<^ I'l itli of 
electors in 1H38-;19, 2.771. Total public revenue (18.31), Forthonthc N , 1'. Lcibi m i-ni|ic I!.. Ilo'ihiii^'h. , 

7.8H,ri27 fr. ; expenditure in tlie same year, 6.021,700 l‘r. l’rebh*s. and Lao ok "ii tin- and W l.nilii.ui on |||,- \\ . 
(///ygf), art. I.ot-cl-Garonnt- ; lijficutl Tahirs.) Are.ii, 226,r)60acres,of w hic h about S-.'h ds are suppo.si d 

LOTH IAN, au extensive, fertile, well cultiv.xted, and be arable. In .some parts, especially along its S. border, ir 
rich district of Scotland, lying along the S. shore of the is ruggedandevcuinountainoiis ; theridgeofthe I*enllaiiil 
Frith of Fortli. It i.s divided into tiie cos. of Fast Lo- IIiII.h, wiiicii apj>roaches witliin a short ciistance of Fdin- 
thiun, or Haddington ; Mid Lothian, or Kdinhurgh ; .and burgh, divides its low grounds into two portions, th.it 
West Lotliian, or Linlithgow. \S’e shall make a few unite towards the sea. Soil for the most part clayey, .and 
observations on each of tbc'se, beginning with nc»t in gcMJcral very fertile. Agrleulture similar to that of 

1st. Kast Lothian. — This, which, as its name implies, F. Lothi.in, hut inferior ; its cbdails ticing also a gooil ;ir;d 
Is the most easterly division of the Lo»hians, has the nioditied by the demaml of thc! cr.pital for udlk. biitier, 
Frith of Forth on the N., the tlerinan Ocean on the F., potatoes, &c. Iinprovc'incuts of all sorts have hei n prn- 
Berwiek.shire on the .S., and Mid Lothian on tiic W. It ' scented witli gre.it zeal and industry. In 1727, a small 
is of an elliptical shape, and contains 1 71, 680 acres, of licid of wiieat. within a sliort distance from Kdiidnirgli, 
which aljout l-5ths are capable of cultivation. Tim .S. was reckoned .so extraordinary a phenomenon that prr- 
portion of the oo. is oi copied by the Lammei iniiir hills, sons came from a great distance to see it ! { llohi vlso'i's 
which divide the CO. from Berw’ick ; but with this exeep- /{rcol/rclions, p. ‘id/',) But, at present ( 18 10), wimat i> 
tion, it is tnostly level, or merely undul.Uing ; and w hen the princip.al object of the farmer’s attention ; and tli. n- 
viewed from the .adjacent heights, appe.u s like an exten- may be from 18,000 to 20,000 acres under thal cniji. 
sive, lich, and bcautifid pl.iln, grailu.illy sloping to thc Tliej;e are a cuxisidiu’ublc mimlHT of rather large estare ; 
sea. 'i’he district along its Iv. coast, rompri.'.ing about but property is, ou thc whole, pretty w i ll divided. An - 
20,000 acres, has a rcddisii, loamy, and vet y fertile soil : rage rent of land, in 18|0, 2Ls’. (io'.’an ;icre. 'I'herc arc 
the soil gr.uiually becomes more clayey a.s it recedes from large heils of coal in thi.s co. For iletails as to its trade, 
the sea ; and, except in the district now lebTred to, its nianufacturc.s, literary eslabli.'.hment.s, N-e , there.idcri; 
general cliaracter is that of a clay boltom. Thc climate referred to the artlelcs ICdinburgh and I.eith. 'ild, 
is conijKiratively dry and early; hut the K. winds, in co. has, exclusive of K.dinbnrgh, 27 parishes: itretmns 
April and iM.ry, are often very .severe. 'I'his is one of the 4 mems. to tlic 11. of (h, viz. I for the co., 2 for tin* ciiy 
lK*8t cnUiv.ated disti icts of the empire, anil is remarkable of Fdinburgh, and 1 for Leith and Mussidhnrgli. He. 
for the int( Itigence and skill of its f.inners, and their gistcred electors for the co., in 18;i!>.4(l, 2,31.':>. In 
superior husbandry. 'I'ln? best f.irni'n ' is e n in the 1\I id J.othian had 19,741 inhah. hoii.sos, 47,417) familic', 
district along tlie F, coa.st, tlic -od Ic in .• ii.- te .aikipted and 21f>,.34.'> irdi.ib., of whom 99, so;.! were males, and 
alike to the growth of turnips and of whe. It. 'I'ho turnip j 1I9,.'>12 female.s. Valued rent of co., 191. Obi/. iSc oU li. 
culture, inihaxl, is carried on here to a gre.itcr extent, on .\nnual value of re.al property, in IHl-b, 779, M7b/. 
in»re col lect principles, axid with better succi ss than in 3, lyrst Lothian, or Linlilhgowsbire, the snndhst ef 
any otlu-r p-irt of the emjiiro. In the cl.iyey lauds, the divisions of Lothian, has tlie V’rith of Forth eii 
those that nave a wet, retentive suli.soil, saminer fallow the N,, Mid Lothian on the F. and S., and I.an:irk and 
is exteii-sively practised, and is umnd to be the host fouii- .Stirling on the VV, It is of a triangular shape, ami con- 
d.ition of a profitable system of cnltiv.ition. During tlie t.iins 76,80(1 acres, of which about 3-4th9 are arahle. 
late war, when the prices of corn were so enormotl^ly Snrf.u'e varicil, with knolls; tliere are, however, but lew 
high, tlu! raiding of corn in tliis co, wa.s carried to an iiill.s, .and no mountains. In the S, part of the co. tlic 
improper extent ; and in many {'arts the l.uul was unduly ground is moorish, and there .are some morasses; Imt 
forced. Blit lliis error has hinee been obvi.ited. 'I'lie elsewhere It is comparatively fertile. Agrieultnri' similar 
fatting of cattle of all kinds for tlie butcher is now .an inu to llv.it of Mid I.otliian, with this diilcrence, that more 
porivnt j'art of the economy of every well conducted turnips are rai.sed and fewer potatoes. Fstates Ir.ige ; 
farm; .autl a greater extent of land is kejit in grass, and ' farims of a middle .size. Average rent of land, in 
for.! longer periofl. Kxclusive ol the Lainrnertnnir dis- 21.?. 7rf. .in acre. is fuund in most parts of t}'** ('*>• 

trict, which is principally devoted to the hrcwling of Maniilactnres of no importance. W. Lothian is diviiUa 
sheep, the farms in the other jairLs of the co. extend into 13 parishes; it sends 1 mem. to the 11. of ('• for tlic 
from GO acres up to /)(K) acres, or more, the average co. ; •nil the hors, of Linlithgow and Qiieensferry join 
being alxJUt 2.')0 acres. Fvery farm lias a tbrasliing ma- with otbews in returning rej>resentatlves. Heg cleotorH 
chine 4 and of the.se almut 80 are driven liy .steam, 7 by for the co., in 1839-40,710. In 18.11 W. I.othiaii had 3,I0(» 

wind, ;t0 by w.iter, and tiie re^t by liorM-s, Bents are inliah. hou.ses, 5.014 tamilies, and 23,291 inhah., of wlmtii 
commonly fixed in corn, couvertihie into money .at tlie * 10,995 were males, an i 12, 29G females. Valued rent. 75.dh'(- 
Har prices of theco, .Six bushels of w iie<# may, jierli.ap.s, Si ofeli ; annuai value of real property, in IHI.5, 
be Liken as the average rent of the wiieat lands of tiie LOU j) UN, a town of France, dep. Vienne, cap- 
district, which, taking the w'iieat at 7.V. a bu>l)cl, will be arrond., on a hill, 31 m. N.N.W. Poitiers. ^’‘^1’ ' 
equivalent to a money rent of 429. an acre. In 1810. the 1M.3G, e.r. ro///., 4 428. It w'a.s formerly of considerah c 
average rental of the co. was 2(’5. Kk/. au .acre. Not- importance, and has still many large houses and wide 
wiihstandirig its present highly advanced and improved streets; but its inhah. being principally Protestiimf’' 
condition, agriculture was in an cxtri-mely backward and it suffered much from the revocation of the edict e 
depressed state in this co. even so Lite as 1770. 'i’he Nantes, from tlie effect of which it lias never rccovci i'^ 
land was then not half tilled ; a rotation of crojis was It has an hospital, a theatre, the rtinaln.s of an . 
comparatively unknown; the stock and hnplenicnt.s of ca.slle, a tribunal of original jurisdiction, , v 

husbandry were alike defective; much of the lamJ was bictures of woollen cloth, lace, Ate, art. ^ 

Injured by the want of drainage; the liinds, or firm Tills town is famous, or rather Inffamous, m the “ ' 

labourers, were badly fed and ftadly clothed; and the tory of fanaticism for a judicial murder conuinttca 11 | 

ague regularl)r made its appearance in spring j 11 ••very in 1634, when a curate, of the name of Grandler, ncc'_ ; , 

hamlet and village, and almost, indeed, in everv lions**, and convict«id of sorcery and magie, was burnt •■* 

The change in the interval has be«*n most striking and Thc unfortunate curate appears to have had h‘»i 
beneficial. Even within the last dozen years many lin- respeia for that rule of the R. Cath. ,,a we 

portaiit Improvements have been m.adc' prineip.'illy by joins Die cedi bacy of the clergy ; and he Is said, ^ 
the introdu(^ion tvf furrow draining and bom; ma;»u'ri?, a presume truly, to have practised hls arts with inn , " 
oetter rotation of crops, and a more etllcient and skilful cesi on the nuns belonging to an IJrsuline convex 
management. The farm houses and offices are excellent ; town, {fivie Diograjthie Univcrselle, nxt. Oraruiti^ , 
but we arc sorry to have to add, that wliile every thing toire dra Dfahlrs de Loudon, passim, &c.) of 

else has been vastly improved, the cottages iiave not. In LOUGHBOROUGH, a market-town ami 
rte majority of cases, been sensibly ameliorated, and England, co. I/ciccster, hurul. W. Goscote, uyVif 

tbdr condition is discreditable alike to the fanners and bank of the Hoar, I0#i. N. Leicester. oml3» 
the landlords. Except, however, as resp<*et« their lodg- l^ondon. Pop. of tOtsmshlp In 1831, 1,9.800. 
ing, the labourers are well off; and the hinds, or farm and rcspcctaole-looklnjj town, with several sc 
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with modern brick houses, meeting the principal avenue the most ornamental public buildings are the court- 
on the groat l.ondon road. The market-place, in which house and market-house, with the town-hall above it. 

is the town-hall, was formerly narrow and confined, It has also two theatres. Nearly all the houses are sup- 

but has been recently laid open by the nulling down of plied separately with water from a large? reservoir. St. 
the old market-house. The church, a large and hand- Louis had, in 1S37, a floating dock, a yard for boat-huild- 
some structure in the ])erpendic\dar style, has a lofty ing, a largo foundry, and many flour and saw mills, 
and well-proportioned tower: the living is a rectory Boats of the largest class come up quite close to the 
(value l,4Hi/.), in the gift of Kmanuel College, ('am- quays. A considerable part of the western fur trade 

bridge. There are places of worship, likewise, for Pres- of the U. States centres here, some of its inhab. having 

byterians. Independents, Baptists, Unitarians, Wes- been the first American citizens who embarked in that 
icyan and Primitive Methodists, and the Society of branch of comnicice, (’oal, iron, lead, and marble are 
I’ricmls, connected with which arc 7 Sunday-schools, raised in the vicinity, which it is highly probable will 
fill ni.shing religions instruction to between 2,000 and 3,000 eventually become the great emporium of tlie countries 
children of both sexes. Besides a well-endowed gram- on the Missouri and central Mississippi. In 1S35, 803 
mar-school, Loughborough has a charity-sch(M)l for stcam-hoats, of the aggregate burden of 100,000 tons, 
clothing and instructing 80 boys ; a subscription. school, arrived at the towrr. ,St. l.dnis is also the centre of the 
;»|(cnd('d by 2r)0 boys, and a school of industry with 108 overland trade between the U. States and Mexico. Its 
gills. A dispensary and several charitable societies con- inhab. are now chiefly Americans ; but till lately they 
fer ('ssc'uti.il benefits on Mh* jiooi’, and then' is also a large were principally diesceixlants of the French, by whom the 
public library and news-room. Fleecy- hosiery and bob- city w;is founded, in 17<il. (.Missouri GftXi'ttcet\ 18.37, 
liiii-uet lace are the chief branches of industry, tlu; pp. 178—213, ; i\Inrray's Encijcl. of Gcug., Amorlcafl 
former occupying nearly 1.000 hands in the town and ed. ; Kncyrl. Anirricaun, 

ncighbonrliood : sr'veral jxjrsons are employed in making Lons (Sr.;, a town of Western Africa, and the cap. 
extton hose and glovi's ; there are many makers of of (he French po.s.ses.',ions in Senegambia, on an island 
(iiacliincry, and a consitlcrable immber of shoi'inakcrs, of its own name in the SeiU'gal. about 7 m. from its 
working for the London jnarki't. In 1H3‘.) there were month; lat. Ih'-’ 2i' N.. long, 10^13' 45" W, Pop., in 
two worsted nulls, giving employment to 213 norsons. I8:{t>, exc. garrison, 1 1 ,<»()(>, of whom fi.OOfl wore .“lave-s. It 
Tiie prosperity of the town has hi'en increased by the is laid out on a n-gular jilan, nearly a mile in lengtli, by 
facility of transit aflorih'd by the Leicc'stcr Navigation al)out 200 yards broarl. Fort St. Lo\iis, with its ekpla- 
aml Longhhorough ('ana! ; hut much greater benefits n:!d(', occupies the <-entre of the town ; and from two of 
arc likely to result from the ri'cent opening of the its opposite laces, a street is prolongcal, and crossed at 
Mi.llaotl ('onnties' railway, wliicli brings this town right angles by several olh('rs. Tin* town has about 250 
wiiliin 4 hours' distance of tlie metro{)olis. I*etty sessions brick houses, half of vvliich have only a ground floor, and 
cv(‘ia m.iik'-t-d IV. I.oiighborougli Is the eh'clion town tin; other half rarely more tluin an adiiitional story: tlio 
ami 1 I Mil iji.d pnliim; j'l.vi < for the N. division «*f the co. other dwi'tliu‘"s arc mere Imts of mud and straw. Thi? 
AlaiKcls on I'lmrsday : large lairs for horses, cattle, ami chief publi.- i.iiiidiug' aie the governor’s residence, the 
sheep. I'ch. 14., March 28., April 25., Holy Thursday, barracl.s. and tin? new hospital. I’he last is a sunerior 
Aug 1‘2., and Nov. 13.; <'hc<'s(* fairs, Mar. 21. and Sm>t.30. edifice of Its kind for a colony of such inferior rank, and 
1,0 (’fJlll’KA, an iul.uid town of Ireland, co. (^Iway, has 122 beds, a number suflicient to accommod.iro tho 
pror. ('oiiuaiight, on Louglirea Lake, 21 in. F. by S. gri'atcst aivcrage number (jf sick. There is good au- 
(ialway. Pop., in 1831, 4,()f»7, mostly IL Cath. Tlic chorage in the riv(;r on both sides the island, but espe- 
towii, which was formerly fortified, consi.sts of .several cially in the L. <-hannel, where ships may lie quite close 
irregular streets and lanes. 'I'lu' public huilding.s are ^ — to the «piay. 'I'here are m lllier brooks nor public foiiu- 
the par. church, the spir<' of wliich was thrown down by tains in St, Loui.s ; and the water for daily use, which has 
lightning in 1832, 3 H. C'alh. chapels, several large tube hrouglit from the rivt'r, is brackish. St. Louis is 
.scliools, and a barrack, (icncral sessions arc held twice the seat of a tribunal of primary jurisdiction and of com- 
a year ; petty sessions on 'I'hiirsday.s. It is u constabu- nunce. ami a council of appeal. It is also the residence 
lary ami revenue guard station. Markets on 'I'hursday : of tlie apostolic prefect of tho colony, and the chief 
f.'iirs on Feh. 1 1 ,, May 2fi., Ang. 20., ami Dec. 5. Po.st- officers of the colonial government, lioat-bnilding and 
oilice revenue. In isdt), (ids/. ; in I8,3fi. 821/. A branch of a little weaving art* its principal branches of industry, 
the National Ihink was opened in 1830. (///ego, art. .Vrncg«/ ; Diet, (/cog.) 

LOUIS (ST.), a town or city of the U. State.s of N. 1 j(>IJ1SBOUI!(5. Sk* (J.vpe Bueton. 

Anii'fica, being, though not tlu? cap., thq^principal place I.OIJISIAN.V, or.e ofllie I.L States of N. America, oc- 
in tlu; state of Missouri, ami the cap. of the judicial tlis- enpying tlic S.W. extrt*mity ol thel’nion, between lat. 21)^ 
trict and co. of its own name ; admirably sittiatod on the and 33 N., and long. 8s-* -10' .and 25' \V., having N. 

Mississippi, 18ni. below the mouth of the Missouri, and Arkansas ami 5i:.s.sis.sippi, K. Hie latter .state, \V. 'foxas, 
nearly 200 m. above the mouth of the Ohio; lat. ,38^3'/ and S. and S.F. tlie (fnlph of Mexico: length N. to S. 
M., long, W, l*op., in 1830, only 5,852 ; but so 2fi0 m., breadth varying from 100 to 200 m. ; area esti- 

rapiil has been its progress in the interval, that it may mateil .it 4,S,.5()0 sq. in. Pop., in iSdO, 21.5,731), of whom 
now (1810) be safely estimated at 14.000. It exH'nds for 10!),5SH wore slaves, and 80, 440 whites. 'I’he .surface, 

2 or 3 m. along tho m.'irgin of the river, from which the wliich is generally level, and slopes gradually toward.s 
yi..uii.| rijijs by a gentle ascent to a .second plateau, about tin* S., is tr.ivcrsetl in Its N. part by a lew hill-ranges of 
l"ii. ,iliu\p (he level of the first. Fortifications were inconsiilcrable height. Its shores, espei'ially those of tho 
erected on this terrace at an curly period in the history of. di'Ua of the Mississippi, are so very low that they ;n e apt 
8t. Louis, hut these have been removed to make way for to be inuml.ited by high spring tides. The delta, which 
the town’s buildings ; and their site is now in many part.s comprises an alluvial flat of about 12,000 sq. in., is no 
occupied by streets and houses. In the older park of the where, indeed, raised much more tlian 10 ft. :ibove tho 
town, by the brink of the river, wliieli is the chief seat of level of tho gulph. Beyond the salt marshes and cypress 
trade, the street.s are narrow and inconvenient ; hut of swamps of the coast thi; land is heavily timbered ; but 
late they have been much improved. The more modern most part of the interior, and the W. portions of the 
sections, on the high grounds, are laiil out in broad ave- country, consist of immense pryiries, generally without 
mics and streets, in which are ino.st of tho residences of timber. In Hio N.W., and to the K. of the IMississippi, 
die mercliauts .and professional men. A few years since the surface. Is much broken, and covered with i‘xteusive 
i>ouis was chiefly built of wood; but the houses pine forests. Besides the Mississippi (sec that art.), 
are now mostly constructed of a kind of limestone which forms the F.. boundary of Louisiana for 4.50 m., 
I'nuid on Hu*, spot, which is soft when fir.st qu.avried, but and traverses it for iJ'/O m. more, tho cliief rivers are the 
ij'-comes very hard jiml durable after expo.sure to the air. Beil River (which see), Washita, and Teche, tributaries 
^>imy of the warehouses in tho lower town have 3 or 4 of the former; the Atch.ifalaya, and Sabine rivers fall 
stories, and there are some largo castellated private separately into the (lulph of Mexico ; an<l Tearl River, 
tfi'insiuns. St. luniis h.as a handsome Rom. Cath. ca- lh»wing to the Atlantic, forms part of tho E. boundary of 
^,'uj *‘^'ttHied in 1831, 13fi ft. in length, 81 ft. in breadth, tho state. liakes of considerable size are numerous in the 
w th H tower 90 ft. high, surmounted by a spire, &c. This low country ; that of Fonchartrain is 40 m. iu length by 
‘'dinoe is of the Doric order, and is roofed with copper. 24 in breadth. Lakes Borguc, Ponchiu train, and Maurepas 
w.ia bells, cast in Normandy, one of which compose a continuous water commnnic:ition, though na- 

' igns 2 , 6(10 lbs., and some paintings, which arc well vigablo only fur small vessels, being shallow, except In 
not, one I,,, Veronese, the centre. Tho coast has numerous l)a}\s and inlets, 

li iti '^' iV'' iie^ belonging to the Baptists, Episcopa- but owing to their Insuflicicnt depth, it has no good har- 
oith’ Metluxlisls, Unitarians, /(x., most hour. There is, however, a good roadstead on the W. 

un ifT buildings. Thefe is also side of the Chandeleur Islands, in which the larger 

vnr^™" church, under a black pastor. .St. Louis uni- vessels of tho English fleet lay during the expedition 
conducted by Jesuists, was, in 1837, against New Orleans. Besides Chandeleur, sundry 
to ' nl*”. suburbs, but was about to be removed island.s are scattered along Hie coast, as Barataria, Tho- 

for thT, N* from the city. It is intended chiefly mas. St. Croix, Ascension, It Is rather a curious 
alsm classics and bcllrs-lettres, but has fact, that tlio.so islands are a gorxl deal more elevated 

' hosnitai ‘ St. Louis has a convent, an than the main-land, being Irom 30 to 100 ft. above tho 

atioii ^’'Pban asylum, a female ciiaritable assixd- level of the sea: tlioy are covered with dense forests, 
> several primary and gramm^ schools, &c. Among abounding with deer and game. 
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The soil of Louisiana is of every qualitv, flrom the and Spanish laws, interwoven with those in force In other 
most productive to the most sterile. Some’ portions of parts of the Union. JusticoisadinlnistercdlnaKuiof nie 
the great alluvial plain, and of lands on the banks of the court, circiut courts, and Inferior tribunals, presided 
rivers, are as fertile as any in the Union ; but the prai- over by judges aimointcd by the governor, with eonseur. 
rics consist for the most part of second rate lands, of the senatt?, ana who hold olfice during good beha- 
The red colour of the soil on lied Uiver, and some ■ viour. 'I'hc judges of the supremo court have eavli 
of the other streams, is owing to an admixture of oxide 5.000, and those of the circuit courts 3,000 dollars a year, 
of iron, which, with salt, is very largely dispersed , Education is not conducted on any uniform plan in this 
through it. Iron is found in the \V., and coal in the ^ state: hut it has a largo extent of valuable reserved 
K.; but, except these, the mineral products are insigui- i school lands, and three colU'ges, lamisiana College at 
ficant. j Jackson, Franklin College at Onolousa, and Jclfersoii 

Both heat and cold are experii*nced in a greater degree : College, par. of St. James, to each of which the g(>neral 
than in the otlier states in tlie same lat. 'I'iie orange and a.ssembly voted, in ina.'S, a grant of 15,000 dollars a year 
sugar-cane, which arc cultivated on tiie Atlantic coast as for 10 years, e.xclusivc of 1S,775 dollars to Jeirerson Col- 
high as .33'^ 30' N., are not met with here much above the lege, to assist in payment of its buildings. In 1S30, ‘JO 
31st deg. In the S. the winter is usirtllly charaeteriseil by joiirnal.s of various kinds were published in lamislaiia. 1(1 
a short period of N.W. winds and wliite frosts at night'; of which were issued In New Orh-ans. Towards tho 
but in the N. and central parts sharp frosts, and some- end of the same year, tin; state had 10 banks of its own, 
times falls of snow, occur. Tn summer th«* climate of and 31 branch banks, with a united capital of 41,73(1, 7(N 
the N. is mild and roui] .irativelv h(silthy ; while in the <lollars, being a larger amount than in any other state iu 
S. intense heats last lor a long liiiie. thunder-storms and the Union. 

hurricanes are fre<juent, and the y(*llow fever and other | 'riie regum W. of tin* Mississippi was first exi)l()re(l 
pestilential diseases arc prevalent. ' by Europeans in 151*2; but no elfcctive settlement w.i'; 

Cotton and sugar are the great staples of Louisl.ana : made in it till about the end of the 17th eentiiry, wlun 
rice, maize, and tobacco come next in order; but it was. in part, colonised by the French. The lattt r 
the raising of these; has he<‘n neglected for that of ceded it to Spain in 175^1; hut again recovered its pos- 
cotton, and the culture of indigo is inov almost .ihati- .se.s.si<>n in ISOt). At that pe-riod, tin; whole t(;rritory, 
doned. The crop of eotton, whicli is of various kimis, is from the tJulph of Me'xico to about the 50th d<'g, of N . 
estimated to amount at present (IMIO) to ‘Jao.ooo hales ;i l.it., and from tin* Mi.s8lssi{)i)l on the E. ti) the Roc ky 
year. It is raised principally in tin* N.E. part of tin* Mountains on (he W.. was comprised under tin; (cMin 
state. Sugar is the principal product .as far N. as tl»e 31st liouisiaua : and tin; wlioh; of this immense territory, the 
deg. of N. lat., except on the lands immc'di.itely adj-iccaU jiossession of which was of such vast consc'ciuencc* to tlie 
to the Missis3ipj)i, which, being easily irrigated, arc ap- ; United .States, was purelKised by them, in 1803, from 
propriated to rice*. The cane, how. ver, though more France for 15,(M)0,<H)0 dollars. In 1S04, the prosc'nt state; 

f rrecarious, is raised still farther N., and its enlture h.as of lamisiana was constituti*d a territory under its e\Ut- 
attcrly extended in the higher parts of the country. The ing limits ; and, in 1812, it was admitted into the Union 
crop for 1 h 39- 10 amounted to 125, (MMl hlnis., but, at an ave- as an iiuleju'iident state. It sends 3 representatives to 
rage, it may l>e taken at about 00, (KH) hhds. Maize yielcks congi^ss. {F//nt's Gro". nf Ihc U. Stairs ; Darht/'s f'/rir 
sometimes 70 huihels an acre, and b.crley and oats thrive o/ tW U. Stafrs ; Murrai/'s Fnri/c. American ed. ; 
prettv well ; but the climate is uot siiitalde for wheat and Awerienn Almanacks, 1x37 to 1841.) ^ • 

rye. The vine arrives at pc-r feet ion. and many kindsof wild LOUIS V II.LE, a llourlshitig commercial town or city 
fruits are met w ith, hut th<* appb* does not succeed, and of tin; U. States, being the largest and rnost fiopnloiis in 
the cherry is wholly unproductive. {Darby.) N’eitln'r tlie Kentucky, cap. co. Jefterson ; on the Ohio, above, lint con- 
palmetto nor the Umg-loaved pine, which grow in the otlier tiguousto, tlie rapids, 50m,W. Frankfort, and K.5m. .S W. 
Atlantic states, are met w ith. IMne-timix'r is. however, Cineinnatl. The pop., wliirh in 18fK)amounteii to only foo, 
an Important article of export, and the l ine- forests afford liad in 1830 increased to 10,33(1, and in 1835 to 10,008. I'lie 
great quantit.es of pitch, tar, and turpentine. Some cot- town, wliich is iu a picturesejue situation, is regularly 
ton i.s grown in dilferont parts of tlie prairies, Init these laid out. 'I'hrec broad ainl well paved streets, rimuing 
tracts are nio.stIy appropriati'd to tlie f<-eding of large parallel to the river, are intersei'ted by <)thers at right 
herds of cattle and horses. The >heej) supply good niut- angles. 'Die hou.ses are I'ompaetly built of brick and 
ton, b[(t their wool is co.arse. Vast herds of elks, deer, stone, and, though generally of an ordinary de.scriptio)i, 
and buffaloes wander wild over the pr.iiries on the hanks many arc in very good taste. In IH.3.5, tin; chief jmblio 
of Sabine; liiver. Loui dana is almost wholly an agi icei^r Imiljings werq tin; court house, gned, 8 or 0 churche*.', a 
tural state, its maimfaefur(*s ht'ing quite unimportant, theatre, a free.; school, the U. States branch h.ank, (Ik; 
The cennmercc of lids state is wholly centreal in New nnioti-hall, an asylum for disahlf.*d boatmen, and souk; 
Orleans (which see). d'he* e-\ports‘ to foredgn parts workhouses. 'I’he* frei'-scliool, liuilt iu 1H‘20, lias acconi- 
amounted during the 3 ear ended tin' 30tli of .Sejetember, mod.ition for 7(»0 or H(i0 punils. A medical school li:is 
• 1838, to 31,.i 12,248 doll., In inr a niii h l.ir».i-r amount than he<*n re cently instituted. 'J’nere are; also some e-xeelient 
theexports from New V<*rk or 103 ■ iiu r >i.ifcotiiie I ulou. Imtels, erne; of which, according to Heiffmann, is e<iual to 
But, hi fvoint of fact, onlv a eoinparati\ ( ly small portiemof any in N«‘w' York. ( Winter in the Far IFcst.) 
the*se exports re>allv belong to I.eiiiisiana ; the far larger ' I.ouisville has manufactures eif cotton-yarn anel slufF, 
proportion l>ring tiie produce of the* states of Arkansa.s, woolle n goods, cotton bagging, iron, cordage, hats, .S.c., 
Missessippi, Te*nin*ssee, Ke-ntncky, Missemri, Illiin)i.s. ami in whicli .st(*am-powe*r is largi'ly employ(*d, and .several 
other stati’.s bordering em the* !\li'>>is.sippi, scut to New Or- •t>pe and bra.s's foimdrics, t.imn*rie'N, liour-irdlls, itc. 
leans for shipment. 7’o facilitate; the internal water com- ; 'rin* falls of the Ohlei are no serious ob.strncrion t(> 
municatlein, varimis canals li.ave* liee-n cut bedwee-n tiie navig.ition, at le'ast wlien the; river Is full, the* wbole 
Mississippi and the lakes of the low country. Railways ei<'.-ce-nt being only 22 ft. in 2 m. 7'o av«>id tliem, 

have also bceji compb-ted from New OrltMUs to Lake e've-r, tlie Louisville; and I'ortlaiul eunal has been 

Eeintchartrain and Carrollton, and otliers of much greater valed, in part through a soliei ridge of limestone' to the 
extent are ill progre ss. depth of 12 ft. 'I'liis canal is 2 m. in length, in soinc 

Louisiana is subdivided into ‘2 grer.t districts, — the F,. jdaces 4b ft. deep, and of sufHcient width to admit (He 
and W.j the former comprising 22, anei^tlie latter 10 iarge.st class of ste'amers. In 1K3G, 1,182 steauie-r' am 
parisiies, equal In peint of extent to tiie countie;.s in saiel to iiave arrived .at Louisville; and the mcrcatiu 

the other states. New ffrleaiis i.s by far the most trans.actiem.s of the city In the same year were e’Stnnab' 
considerable town in the state, and I.'i, indeed, one of the to amount to 20,bO0,(KX) dollars. Louisville lias, m tai , 
greatest emporiums, n<7t of the Union ini;rely, but the witli the exception of New Orleans, a more extensi't 
New Worlif. Donaldsonville, aUo 011 the Mississippi, trade than any town in the western part of the Umoii. 
is the seat of government. 'I'lio latter is vcsU'tl in a It was found«*d in 1780, and incorporated a.s . 

^vernor, with a salary of 7,500 dollars, a senate, and 1828. {Stuart's Three Years in America, i. 200 -J - ’ 

House of Representatives. The senate consists of 17 Hoffmann i Marryat, H^e.) ^ 

membcrB, chosen every four years, cacli of wliom must; LOU'ril, a tnarit. co. of Ireland, on Its E. eo.ast. 
be resident in the district, and possessed of ]aiid<;d pro- tiie most nortlierly in the prov. of Leinster, having ■ 

perty of the value of I,(KJ0 clollar.s. The House of Re- tlie Irish Sea; N. Carlingford Bay, wliich “'‘FY. 

presentatlves consists of .50 nieml)er.«, eiiosen every two from Down and Armngli ; ond W. and S. ’ „niiii- 

yemrs, each of whom nui.st be 21 years of age, and have Meath. Area, 200,201 acres, of which 14,910 n N 
Janded property worth 500 dollars. Tiie right of elcf- proved mountain and bog. Surface ruMOu * c,,ii 
tlon is In every free, wliite, male citizen, who hiw re- out In other parts generally flat or vYrtvis of 

sided in the county for which he claims to vote for tho generally fertile. Estates of a medium size, f ^ 

year next preceding the election, and h.as p.aid a state all sizes, but the great mtijority small* 1** see. 
tax in the last six months. The nieinhcrs of the House culture, &c., are similar to those of iinini- 

of Representatives receive e.ich six dollars a day during Average rent of land, His. an acre. a coii- 

the session. Tlie governor is chosen, by the joint ballot portant. The linen manufacture is carried on 

^ ^th houses, ior four years, and is ineligible to office siderablo extent, especially at Drogheda, but tn 

during a similar succeeding term. The resolutions of has materially decliiuHL Princliial ind Ardc '- 

2-3di of the members, in both houses of the legislature. Dee. Principal towns Drogheda, • .lU'l 

become law without the concurrence of the gorernor. The Louth is divided into 4 baroni(», and hi j\n(l 1 

Ic^l code of Louisiana if a modiiication of the old French sends 4 moms, to the H. of C., vl*. 2 for the •» 
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for DrojjlKHla and Dundalk. RcRistcred electors 
for CO., in lH.Tj-40, l,l!)2. ' lit 1831, it had 22,040 luhab. 
houses, 23,51)5 families, and 124, 81o iiihab., of whom 
ti0,«>17 were mules, mid 04,2^11 females, 

LOUTtl, a inun. bor., market-town, and nar. of 
Miigland, co. Lincoln, in the Wold div. of Louth-Eske 
hnml., parts of Lindsey, 22 m. E.N.E. Lincoln, and 
127 m. N. London. Pop. of bor., in lvS31, 0,927. The 
(own, .'igreeably situated in a fertile valley S.K.of the 
wiiltls of N. I.ineoln, has of lute been much improved, 
,vii(l is well paved and lighted with gas : it has several 
)ian(lsome. and a few elegant buildings, the houses ge- 
ni'rally being of brick, roolVal witli slate. The principal 
piiljlic buildings are tlie mansion-house, town-hall, ses- 
sions-house, and a small theatre. The church is a large 
Colliic structure, w ith a beautiful R. window, and one, of 
liic finest towers in the country, above which rises- a 
light octangular spin;, to a liciglit of 21)0 ft. from tlie 
ground. I'he living i.s a vicarage attached to a prebend, 
m Lincoln catlicvlra) . A second par. church, once exist- 
ing, is now destroyed ; hut its silo is marked by the 
(('inctery still useil as a j)lac(! of interment. A new 
di-ti ict church lias also been erected within the last few 
y( It s. 'Dtt're is a Uoin. (bUh. chaptd ; and the Wesloyaii 
•111(1 Primitive Methodists, Baptists, ami Imlej>einients | 
liavc cjudi places of vvursliip ; to whicli, as well as the 
cluircii, are attached wfll-altcMuled Sunday schools, 
flic free grammar-scliool, founded in 15.52 by Edvv. VI., 
is cndowid with lauded property i>ro(luciug 700/. a year; 
the half going as .salary to tlie master, the foiirtli to 
the Ms))cr, and tlie residue to tlie support of 12 poor 
ivniruMi. A school, established in 1(>77, provi»les in- 
-tni( lion in English and mathematics to 20 frei* hoys. 
111(1 :)i) |iay scholar.^. 'I'liere is'C.lso a well-attcnd(‘d na- 
ioinil -a liool ; and among tlie ch.irital.le institutions are 
iliiidiouscs, adispensary. Benevolent Sucii'ty, and Bible 
S(H icly. 

" lamtli rontain.s little or no manufacture, then' hong 
iiiily on*’ estahlislunent of any imfxirtanee, a earpet*ami 
hlaiiKct nianuraetory. 'I'he river Ludd (low.s rouml a 
( i)n>.i.l('rable portion of the town: it is not n.avigalde. 
hilt a canal beginning at the N.E. extroinuy of 
TiOuth, .'uid communicating with tin* Humber. It is in ;i 
viTj prospi'roLi.s state; the prineip.al trallic outwards | 
I' that of corti for London, and tiie W’, riding of York- j 
th(‘ inland frciglit being eliiolly coal, most of wdiiclt , 
down the llninber from York. 'I Imre is a paper- j 
mill and Hour-mill on the river, in adviition to w ind-mili.s ; i 
)ikI two otlier mills, one worked by steam, are employeil ! 
ill LMiiidiiig bones.” {Muji. Hound, lii'p.') The town j 
lids also a soap-boiling establisliincnt, and is famed for 1 
'll' i xcellcut ale. Loutli was iucorporatv'd in the .5iii of 


for which it was afterwards so celebrated. It liad, in tlie 
days of its prosperity, more than 40 colleges, some of 
which were established In halls that liad previ<)u.sly be- 
longed to the clothiers. 'Phis famous seminary, after 
iHung suppressed by tlie Freiudi in 1797, was reestablished 
in 1817. It has at present 20 colh'ges, some of wliicli are 
handsome buildings. IPS library, originally tlu‘ drapers’ 
hall, is richly decorated with antupie wooden carvings. 
Edvv.ird III. of England resided for a year, and the 
Emperor Charles V. was brought up, in the castle of 
Louvain. The town has h ( huichcs, .5 nunneries, 8 iios- 
pilals and charitable asv linns, a royal college, and a 
college for ccolesia.stics ; ;iml is the seat of tribunals 
of primary jurisdiction and coniincrce, a cliamber of com- 
merce and inamil’aciure.s, a boani of forest inspection, 
&c. ^ 

In tlie Mth century r.ouvain was one of the great 
seats of the woollen and liticn in.iniifactiirc, wliich sup- 
ported, it is said, no h'wer than 1.50, OOO individnal.s within 
the city! (//w.vcA////,; ) tliongli this, most jirobably, is :i 
gross exaggeration. But the nianiiractiii ers having 
revolted, in 13S2, ag.iinst the Duke of Braliant, many of 
them einigrati-d, on the revolt Ixing soppri'sseil, to 
foreign eounlrie.s, ami .omnig others to I'nglaml ; where, 
being liospitably received by I'liward 1 1 1., limy as.sisti'd 
in laying the foundations of tin* vvoolh u mauulaelure. 
Louvain .seein.s never to have recovered from tliis dis- 
nstiT. It has .still sonu' inconsiderable woollen fab- 
rics; but it i.s now priiieijially eelelir.ated for its beer, 
said to be the bei-t in Belgium. Tlie different brewerii's 
produce about 2()0,oo() barrels a year, a large propor- 
tion of wbicb is sent to AntwiTj) and into I'huuiers. 
Louvain has also m uiufacturcs of lac(> and cotton yarn, 
and sivcr.il d}i lo..- i id i ■>ttoii-printiiig esfal.'lisbtnents, 
with ! mu. Ill do nil. 1 1 > and glass works, and nume- 
rous oil and (lour mills. It is couueetcd with the Dimim- 
near Mechlin by (he canal of Loiuoiin, tiavigahle for 
vessels of 150 tons ; aiid ha.s a considerable trade in corn, 
clover seed, tl.ax, hemp, ,'ve., the produce of the sur- 
rounding country. Under the Freiu'h it was ituhided 
in (he dep. of tiio Dyle. (See tlie Dictionnuirr dr Mur- 
fi'udhr, for an idaliorati' article on this city; ice also 
J)c Mun-aij's lla/tdbook, 

LOIJVIHHS, a nuuuifactui ing town of I ranci*, dep. 
Kure, cap. arroml., on the Ivuri', and on tlm road from 
Itouea to I'.vereux, 12^ m. N. the I.ittiT, aiul ItJ m, 
S..S.E. the former city. Vop. in 1830, e.\. com. 8,713. 
It consists of an old and new town; the former, con- 
sisting of three or four principal, united tiymany snniller 
stn-ets, is built ehii'ny of wood ; the latter, which is the 
resilience of the principal maimf.uturers, has a broad 
and elegant main stnad, and many well built brick' and 


I iliv.'ird V L, whose* charter was con/iriru'tl by other sub- | stone houses. The ICiirc, wliich is navigable from the 
'i'u iit monarchs, and, hustly, by Hco. IV. Under the | Seine as far as Louviers, is here ero.ssed by several good 
'iluuiriital Beform Act, the bor. is divided into 2 wards, : lirivlges. A large elmrch, siipposeil to have bci'ii eon- 
'‘II 1 is governed by a mayor, and 3 other aldermen, wltli : stiuctcHl during the early crusades, a hall built by the 
1- ndiiicillors : it ha.s a commission of the peace under i 'Pemplars towards the end of the 12th O'Mtury, a theatre, 
iri'coider. ('orporution revenues, in 1 h, 39. 1,3I('/. (ex- | and a public library arc the child’ public Iniildings. 

' liiMve of 13.'i/. accruing from the sale of |uoperty). t Louvier.s vyas formerly a fortress of some strength ; and 
•''>iitli is also one of the polling-places for the N. or ] jiortions of its wall still exi.st. It Is now, however, dis- 
liudsey div. of the co., .md the quarter-sessions for the I tinguished wholly I'y its industry ; and ranks as one of 
‘ V arc held here in Jan., July, and Oct., the April ge.s- j the first seats of the woolli'u manufacture of France. 

licing .at Spilsby. Markets on \Vod. and Sat. ; Fine hro.ad cIoMm and woollen yarn are its cliief pro- 
< iMisidcrablo liorso f.iirs, April 30., 3d Monday after duets ; l)nt of late years, other line woollen goods have 
’ aster, Aug. 5., and a large cattle fair, Nov, ‘23. {Mun. been intriHlueed. Cotton yarn, linen thread, soap, &c. 
^"p\-aiuiBoun(l. Remrts.) are made; and there are many dyeing estalilishmciits, 

f ( Duten Lcttvc/i), a town of Belgium, and and bleaching grounds, tannerii'.s, sugar relinerie.s, and 

loriiierly one of the most populous .and industrious in lliat factories for loom.s and other inacliinery. Tlie woollen 
‘ ‘'iiiitry, prov. S. Bralmnt, cap. arrond. and cant,, on the luaimfaeture in 1831 employed (1, 000 hands ; and, accord- 
A tribnt.'iry of the Sclieldt, and on the railway Im*- ing to Berghaus, produei'd, in 1840, good.s of the value of 
oV/ r Jtnd Liege, 14 m. lU N.E. the former ; l.at. between 3,non,()(iU and 4,()()0.0(>0 1/-. 'I'lie work-people, ac- 

2fi'' N., long. 4*^ 4U 4(1" E. I’op., in I8.'qj, ! cording to VillerfTii', are in pretty much the same eomli- 
ai is fiartly surrounded by walls, and partly l»y I tion as at Klbeuf ; perhaps their wages are a little lower, 

j-" .finnpart from 80 to UK) ft. high, with a deep! but at any rate they are in a tolerably prosperousstate, ami 
ciUside, the total circuit of both being about 7m;! of pretty' correct general habits. In' I8;t8, .'‘pinners earned 
: part of the Inclosed arcii consi-sts, however, of j (rum 1 fr. (»9 c. to 3 fr. .58 c. a day ; waunen, as winders, 

k‘'‘rden.s. But its fortifications are now cut | from I fr. .5.5 c. to 1 fr. 91c. ; and cliildren raitacheurs 
‘'iigli by (litl'erent roads, and are mostly converte*! i {droussruscs), from .50 c. to 80 c. A family of tbree 
Ik”]) *1 I c’astle, now in ruiins, on a bilinear per.son.s, one of each of the above classes, may gain to- 

\ IS ; ‘'‘’’’siderable, but iincertiiin, antiquity ; it getlier 1 fr. a year, or tH/., certainly .suflicient to main- 
IV n " 'f- ‘■‘‘(’Idence of the eonnts of Louvain, 'Fhe tain them in a sUUe of comfort. 

regularly laid?out. Is not genertilly 'Ihe peace betwtvn Fliilip Augustus and Uiehard I., 
n ’ several interesting pnblie eoifiees. Tlio in U'.ib, was coneliuied .at Louvi»'r.s. The town was 
i*' 1440, and completed about ten years ' taken .ind sacked by Edward 111. and Henry V. {Hugo, 
^ii4)ru' specimens of the florid art. f.' tor ; l iUrnut^; Tufdrou drs Ouvrirrs, Sjc.) 
f'siorci ' has been recently repaired, or rather | LOWELL, a eonsiderntih* and rapidly increasing town 

i(,v\t' ' great skill, at the joint expen.«e of the ' or city of Massai liusetts, U. States, co. aliddlcsex, on (he 

It i.s lofty, ha-s six light and i Mernmack, where it is joimal ivy river Concord, con- 
^'ly colli, - mo.st elabor.ately ornamented. ! siderahly below Fawtueket f alls, 24 m. N.W. Boston. 

I'i'dubiv ^'’*^trch of St. Peter, a curious old edifice i 'I'he pop., wbiv'b in 1.830 w.'cs oidv (i,474, bad, in 1840, 

li.i> ,i li,}, iP •'ifh century, with some good paintings, ■ reached 20.981 ! Tlie rapid ri.se of l.owcU is wholly owing 

'''“"'ll imlpit, and had. formerly, a steeple, : tothegre,atext(*i¥;ion uHtsctittoi. * i 'ifacturea. 'rhough 

•'xtriunli,, ! said to have been of the : fuunded .so late as 1813, it is now . next to 1‘ittsbnrgh. tho 

"'"‘I tow !’' ft-, with two magnificent I most Important mamifartnring (“wu of the Union. Its 

lY ’ ’k' oiilvorsity of Louvain was tonndeil situation is lie.althy and pktinesque; it is well laid out, 
di'il it , •’fidmnt in 1420; hut it was not till with wide streets, neat and vdu n elegant hou^es, and nu- 

V,)i^ 1 the inivilege of teaching theology, im-iuus .and well built (vnidie ( iMlko'. 'J’bc Monim.ick 
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affords an ample supply of water-nowor to the cotton and bathing in the summer months; and there are warm 
other mills. A canal, m. in length, 60 ft. in width, baths, reading-rooms, libraries, &c. At the S. ( lul 
and ft ft. in depth, extends froni the head of Pawtucket of Lowestoff is a battery, with 13 pieces of cannon, and 
Falls to Concord Kiver, wlience water is conveyed by two others are placed at the N. end, n(!ar which 
lateral canals to the different factories. This canal is the latter, on a high point of land, stands a round tower, the 
property of a company with a cajpital of 600,01)0 dolls., upper lightho»ist; (first built in 1676, and rebuilt in 177 n). 
which owns a large estahlisiimcfH for the manufacture of On the beach, below the cliff, is another lighthouse ; and 
machinery, and by which the mills at Lowell are usually by keeping both in a line, vessels are uirccted s.tlcly 
built. Including this extensive factory, there were, iii tiirough the sand banks, which render this coast espceiallv 
1839, 2ft mills at Lowell, mo.stly built of brick and from 4 to dangerous. Tiie harbour, or rather road, is defemh'd dii 
7 storie.s in height, besides machine simps, print works, tl)e E. by the Corton Sand ; the channel between the 
<Vc. ; and 10 oonij)anies, with an aggregate cap. of ft.'i^O.OdO latter being marked by a light vessel, and well buoyed, 
dolls., were engaged cliicfly in the cotton manufacture. It 'I’liis, which till latt ly was little be tter than a little | 
was estimated in lft39 that l.'>t),4U4 spindles, and 4,861 town, eng.iged in preparing red-l)erring8 for the Londoii 
looms, were eontinually employed ; ^that .'»1,147,200 yanls market, will ju obably rise to considerable eommereial ini, 
of cotton cloth were .annually jiroduVed, ri,‘2*20,(KK) yards portance. .Since lS‘i7, an artificial harbour has Ix'en lonnrd 
dyed and printed, and I6.161,<i0t) lbs. of raw cotton on a graml scale at Lowestoff, which comnnjuicates with 
wrought up. 'I'he goods prjncij)ally manufactured arc t)»e lake Lofhing tri the \V. of ihe town ; and then, by ii 
of a co.arse description, consisting of slu'eiings. shirtings, short camd. with the W’aveney, whicii is navigabh' to line, 
drillings, printed cloths, calicoes, negro cloth, , Set*. (Jreat rh’s. Another canal joins the V\ aveney with the Yarn, 
quantities of cotton yarti also are spun. IncUiding ma- which lias been rendered navigable for ve.ssels dr.au ing 
chinery for mills and railway engines and c;u s, the annual 16 ft. watt*r as far as Xorvvieh. Owing to the flatness ofrlie 
value »)f the goods made in the mills of Lowell was esti- ground, no locks, except the sea-lock at Lowestoll', an; 
mated in IftiiUat not) dolls. Lowell has also in. nuifac- required on either line of navigation. 'I'liis inqnoveil 
tures of gunpowder, gla.s.s, flannels, cards, whips, harnes.s, cuniniunication must he of great service to tin* eoiintry 
carriage.s, boots and shoos, brass, cop])er, and iron wares, which it intcr.si'ets, and especially to Jleccles and the city 
planing and reed machines, bleaching works, itrc.. mn- of Norwich, on wiiich, indeed, it has conferred most oV 
ploying about ‘260 hands; a,.‘ll’2 hands were employed the advantages of a sea-port. {I’n'ist/i/ on Ca/hiis, ,^c., 
m the cotton, Ac. mills, in lft3!>, of whom fi,‘29 > were hl3 ) 

females, and ‘2,017 males. The average wages, idear of Still, Imwiwer, the cliief conseqiience of Janvestoff. 
board, are females 1‘75 dolls, a week ; males 4 dolls. 80 as a port, is ow ing to its herring fisheries: the (piantity 
cents jier do. The average amount of wages p.iid per offish .•uiimally taken and cured is lery large ; while*, at 
month is Ktti.noo dolls. : a large proportion of whieh i.s the same time, their quality is considered superior, and 
said to be paid into s.avings' banks; and the juoralr they fetch higher prices in t he London market than I ho*c 
of the weavers is alhrmed to be oijual to that i>f any por- sent from Vannooth. Sail-making, lioat-lmilding, and 
tion of tlie comniunity. railro.id ‘26 m. in length tin* mamir.icUin* of rope and twine, are e\teu>i\<ly 
conn«x-ts Lowell with Ilo.ston. Lowell was incorpor.'Ued carried on ; and several liands are employed in making 
.as a town in 18‘21, and erecti'd into a city in 1>*3'). I'nder b.arrels in which to pack the cured fish previous to tl.i ir 
the amended constitution of Ma'sachusetts of Inpi, it being sent to mat ket or e\j)orted. IVIai kets on \\ ednes- 
sends, at present. 9 mems. to the II. of He[)reseutatives. dav : fairs, .M.av 1‘2. Mich. Lay. and ()( t. 10. 

'I'he prtigrc.ss which the cotton inanufaeture has made ^J’he only hi.storical I’clehrity ol' Ia)We'«ton’ is <1 Tiled 
and is making at Lowell, appears to have led many from tin* fact, that on 3d .Tun.', KjOTi, a sanguinary nai ii 
persons to sunpuse that it is destined to liccome, at no cngagi-nmnt was tought off the coast lietwcen tin* llmduh 
distant peri'Ki, a formidable rival to .Manchester and ami I )ul<‘h, the th'et of the former being comm.iiuh d hy 
Glasgow. ITut we .ire not of the number of those tlie Duke of York, aftenvaioL .lame.s 1 1. ; and tiiat of tin* 
who entertain any such notion. 'I’lie manufactures of latti'r by Atlmiral Ojidain, who w as Killed in the baitic. 
Imwell and of America, in getieral, will necessarily, for 1,0.\.\, or LOJ.A, a tow n m' Sp,*in, in And dusia, prnv. 
very many years, be confined to tlie co.ir.'-er f.ibrii’s, in (Iramnl.t, on the Xenil, gfim. M'. (Iranada, and !/'2 ni. Ii. 
which, indeed, most n.itioDs have long h.irl the advaiitage by .S. .Seville. Pop., according to Mifiano, 13.xd6. It 
over us ; Iml it is visio.iary to suppo-e th.it tin y siiould, stands on the S. side* of a rocky gorge, liy whicli tin* 
under existing • ircuuKt.ina's, be able to coiwe into com- .\. nil ('Sl:ape.^ iVoin the fertile / (’gn of (iranada; and “ ii - 
p.*titton sviili (Is to the prodin tion of fin; finer (lesi'rip- situation |. p* . idi oly pi* ftn e'>i|ue, the town b(’ing Iniill; 
tious of go.nls. 'I’he wage? of labour are higher Tn on a .steep .ty, i ii'l- .'.Mii-d in grovc.s of fruit trcc', 

tlie L. .Siate.s than hem; and, which is of c.jual iru- ainl overlook- d by a t((})pling inounlain, forming one nf 
portance. ir.at iiinery is also more cxpeinive, ami the the etLcts (*f the .ftierra N'evada.” It contains 3 small 
profits of stock higher. In fact, the only .idv.intag«‘ on .‘ind .sli.ahby p.irish churches, w ith ‘2 hospital.s ; and on an 
the side of the Americans j.s the gre.itiT cln .ap!if‘».s of eminence at il.s S. extreJi-itv, I.s a ruined iNloorish ra.dlc, 
the raw‘ material ; and this, in tiie case of Lowell, and, once of fjm.’.t streivith and celebrity, hut now the resi- 
Indeed, of New England generally, is n<*\t to nothing; deneo of a few hermits. “ Loja is jirovcrbially noted lor 
for all the cotton used in its niamifa< rurc mu.st be the fertility of it.s g.irderis, olive-grounds, and orchards, 
bifiught from the S. States; and we doubt whether th(! the abuml.uue and purily of its springs, and the loose 
coat of conveying cotton from Charleston or New and hard fe iture.s of its rnr.vl iiihab.” (.S'co/f’8 /fonffe 
Orleans to Ivowell be not quite as great as the co.st of Gm/u/f/n. ii. 3r>'S, .^V). ; MiTlnnu.) 

conveying it fo Liverpool or (ila.sgow. • LOZE It E, a <]e(). of France, reg. S., between lat 41 

Our manufacturers may, therefore, be of goxo*! cheer, and 4.6-' N,, and long. 3''^ and -L E., having N. liautc- 
• What they have really to t^ear is nut for* ign conqiptition. Loin; and (.'antal, W. tlie latter dep. and Aveyreii, 
but the spread of agitation and disturb.ince at home. .S. (Jard, and E. Card and Ardeche. Length N.-VV -to 
.So long ;is the.se are averted, foreign competition will, S.K. 6o rji. ; greatest bie.adth nearly 60 m. 
by wlndting ingenuity, and making the mannfartnrers .6! !,79.6 hectares. Fop. (1836), 141,7.'33. 'Fhis den. lies 
avail themselves to the full of our superior science and chioflv on the N.W. slope of the Cevcnnc.s, with the 
resource.?, be {iroductive ouly of advuut^'e. {Ilayuuird's r.imilic.itions of w hicli it is mostly covered. 'I'lio sm'* 
Si'to Rnglnml Ciaz. 1839 ; Pitkin's Statistics of the / face varies from *2,.6.'.>0 to .6,000 it. above tin; leyei ef tlie 
States, pp. ;')‘29 — .630.; MitcheU's U. S. American Al- sea; but its awrage elevation may bo estimated -it 
•nartnek for IS4I, Ac.) 3.806 ft. 'I'iie del), derives its name from the 

LOVV'E.S'FOFF, or LOWESTOl'T, a maiki t-town, tain Lozere in tin* S.E,, one of tlie principal Niimnuts 
sea-port, and par. of Engl.md, K. coa.t eo. .Suftblk, of tlie (Vvenm**), 4 ,mhh ft. in height. The riyi^rs I/'t. 

bund. Mutfurd and Lotlfingland, 22 m, .S.E. Norwicli, 'Farn, Allier, and (i ird, liavo tbelr sources within t ' 'J. 

and 104 III. N.N.E. London; l.it. .6*2-' ‘29' 10" N., long, dep., wliich i» not, however, watered by any Jr 

i® 4.V 1 1'ML, being the most ea.ster ly 1,-ind in England, magnitude. 'I’lir re are several small lake.?, one o 

Area of par. I,9.V)acreg. Pop., in Ift.'ll, 4,23ft. The town wiiich atmears to ocenpy the crater of an extinct vo - 
consists of one principal street, which has a gradual de- cano. The elim.-ite Is cold; snow jemaius 
scent from N. to S. ; and from tliis main avenue procc4*d mountains during tlie gre.ater part of tne year, ami i ^ 
several otiier str(;els towards the W. ; but tliougli well are frequent. 'I'he soil is mostly stony m the ^ 
paved and lighted, they are narrow and Irregular. In .S.; and calcareous In tlic centre. In 
Die markct plac/! is a building open bi-low, tlie upper is said to have been distributed as follows, vu- ‘ 
part of wMcIi is u.sed for assemlily-rooins and otlier pur- land 208,660 hectares, meadows 36,166 h.. js 

poses; and there is a small theatre. 'I’he church is a h., and he.itlis, wastes, Ac. 179,000 h. ‘fr )iri the 

fjandsome Gothic building, with a tower and steeple verji. hackwanl, and little likely to . ‘’,f the 

lH2rt. high, the living being a vicarage, in the gift of ihe sterility of the soil, the remoteness of nm«t pj-o- 

llishop of Norwich. There is also a chapel of ease ; and dep, from great ro;wls, the great *obdtvlsion 

tile IndejH tidonts. Baptists, and Wcsl. Methodists, have perty, and smallness of the farms. the con- 

each their places of worship, with attadn-d Sunday- raised, but not in siitlicient quantities to L exten- 
«chool», A free-.school fnrnisnes Instruction for 40 boys, Kumption. In the Cevennes potatoes are chief 

and there i? a good national sclrool, A friendly and aively cultivated, and form, with * 

benevolent soci<*ty, a lying-in charity, and dispensary, food of the Inhabitants. About pf®* 

aid the priiMj.paJ charities. Several handsome lodging- year of inferior wine, and some oil ana s 
iKjuses have been built for visiters coming here for duced ; the sharp winds cxperlencoU in ui r 
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however, unfavourable to the silk-worm. Hemp ami 
flax suecced well ; but the culture of madder ami 
salfron has been abandoned. The mountain pastures 
.are exetdient, and feed many sheep: coarse wool- 
lens and serges are made in almo.st every peasant’s 
family. In IHSi), of 43,847 properties subject to the con- 
it ibution fo7tcivrCy very nearly a half were assessed at 
less than f) fr., and 0,035 at from 5 to 10 fr. ; only 7 pro- 
perties being assessc'd at more tlian 1,0(X) fr., and .53 at 
from .500 to 1,000 fr. The dcp. is said to be rich in 
{oineral products, hut the mines are but little attended to. 
l.ozere is divided into 3 arronds.; chief towns, Mende, 
l!m c.ap., Floiivc, and Marvc jols. It sends 3 mems. to 
the (di, of Dcp. KuiuImm* of electors in 1838-30, 712. 
'J’otal public revenue in 1831, 2,2.50,370 fr. ; expenditure 
in tiie same year, 1,777, 870 fr. {Hugo, art. l.ozere ; Of- 
Jicial Tables, 

LUlll'lCdv, a city and republic of N. Germany: the 
city which is tlie cap. of tlu; Hanseatic towns, and the 
scat of tiieir idgh ctmrt of appeal, is sit. on the Trave, 
alxmt 10 m. (diri'Ct dlst;inc(>) from Travemuiuh?, ;it its 
mouth in the gulph of Luhcck, in the lialtic, 30 in. 
N.E. Hamburg, and 38 m. S.K. Kiel ; hit. .53'^ .52' H'' N., 
long. Itr' ll'K. Pop. estimated at rather more th.in 
‘jG.tfOO. d'lic town is liiiilt on a gently elevated ri4lge, 
on one side of wliich runs the Trave, anil on the otlier I 
the W'aekeiiik. The environs are well wooded, ,'ind en- j 
liieiit'd with cheerful villas, more particularly those along ■ 
tlie hanks of the Trave. Tiie streets, wliich are steep, j 
arc wider tlian tliose of llamhurg. ’I'he houses generally 
iHlipear to he old, and mostly built of stone ; like tliosi? of 
Hamburg and Antwerji, their gable ends f.ii <- the street. 
Tiicy are in gmumal very lofty, 0 or 7 storii's not heing 
uiicuinmon. Hound the ranip.’uts of the city, in whicii 
there are 2 hand.some g.ateways, is a promenade shaded 
witli fine trees. The prineijial buildings are the catln'dral, 

4 clmrelu's, and tlu* towu-liall. The eatliedral is a curious 
old building, tiie spires of wiiicli being mneh out of the 
perpendicular, momentarily threaten to fall, wliieli al.so 
IS tlic rase with the towers of St. Mary's and St. I'eter’s. 
The cluireh ul St. Mary is liandsonie in llie interior, and 
well worthy a visit, wu,*re it otily for the sake of the 
paintings, many of which arc; curious au<i of ancient dan*. 
Among them is the celebrated picture of the Dance of 
Death ( usually attriliuted to Holbein, but which lielonged 
to the town for at least 35 years before llolheiu's birtli). 
In flic same c'diliee may lie seen some line specimem. of 
sculpture, particularly a representation of the Lonl’s 
iitijtncr, carv«‘d in white inarlile, liiiely designed ami hi'.ni- 
flfnlly cxiicuted.” {Barroir's Exrnrsious in the .V. 
Europe, p. 22—24.) llohind Hie liigli .altar is an old | 
astronomical clock, constnuted in 14b>, uliieh is tin* 
griUkl curiosity of the place. According to one of the 
liiihlc-books, ft cxhiliits at a certain hour ligures repre- 
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the rest being Russian, Swedish, Lubeck, Dutch, En- 
gli.sb, and Prussian. Lubeck communicates by means 
of the Trave and a canal with Hamburg (which see), 
with which it has an extensive intercourse. The 
principal article of export is corn : the principal ar- 
ticles of import are wlne.s and silks, from France; 
cottons, hardwtire, and other inanufacLurcd goods, from 
England; colonial products, djo stnlls, itc. It has an 
extensive commission and transit trade, and considerable 
markets for wool, cattle, horses, &c. Vessels of con- 
sideralde burden load and unload by means of lighters at 
Travemunde, at the mouth of the river, which is pro- 
perly the port of l/Ubeck. Two steam-boats, of small 
draught of wat(;r, jdy on the river between the city and 
its port. Steam -packets .sail at fixed periods from the 
latter for Petersburg, .Stockholm, and Copenhagen, 

X.ubcck has several lire and life insurance companies. 
Accounts are kept in marks of the value of I*. 2tj7i/. 
each, divided into Ifi schellings of 12 pfennigs. 'I'he 
LulM*ck rix-dollar, eijnivalcnt to .3 marks, is worth 
4.V. G*72i/, The lb. — about 18 oz. uvoird. ; 112 lbs. = 
I centner. 

'The territory subject to Lubeck consists of a district 
of about 80 .sq. m,, inmiedialely adjacent to the city, sur- 
roumieil by the territories of Meckhmburg, Holstein, 
and Oldenburg, and the Baltic ; of mnnerous .small de- 
tached portions of surface enclosed by Holstein ; and of 
the i'ierlnnder, and town of Hergedorf, Hie sovc-reignty 
over which it .shares with Hamburg. Uniti'd area, about; 
127 .sq. m. Pej>., in 1838, 47, 200, all Lutherans, excejit 
al)out 300 Calvinists, 400 Rom. Catiis.. and as many 
Jews. 'I'lic land is very productive, yielding good crojis 
of corn, iruit, and kitclien vegetables ; but the rearing of 
Iiv4‘ st4n k i.s the chief occupation of the rural pop. Tlie 
g4)vcniim*nt is vested in the senate and house of biir- 
gc.s;;cs t biirgcr«4 haf' t ; the Ibnm'r C4msists of 4 burgo- 
masters. l4*»Iding 4.iiii< r for life, 2 syndics, and 16 coius- 
I cillors ; and Hn* latter of 12 colleges or companies, only 
7 of which have, however, tin* privilege of voting. 'I'lie 
! iumsc 4>f burgesses has tlie initiative in all dclibiwations 
I ri'Iative to the public cxpeniiitnrc, foreign treaties, &(•. ; 
j the senate is entrusted chi(*tly with the oxocntive duties, 

! tint its san( ti4)u is ni'cessary to tin* passing of new laws. 

! Public n'veimc, in 18.38, 743, 'J04 marks ; cxiienditure, 
700, SS3 marks, lu 1836 , tlu* public debt amounted to 
I .5| millions marks; but it has since been in process of 
I r4-duction. I.ubcik has one vote in tlie full council of 
i tlu; Gorman Confe4lerati(.)n, and along with the other 
I Hanse 'rowns, a vote in the committee. It fnrnislu‘s 
H contingent of 407 m4;n to tlu; army 4if tlio Confederation. 

It i.s uncertain w hen or by whom this city was founded ; 
but no doubt it existed ujiuo IMO. Early in the l.itli 
century, the Emperor EriHlcrick 11. made it one of tlm 
Ir4‘e towns of tlu* empire; and from I2(i() to 1660, Lu- 


M'liting the emperor an4i tlu* seven (I'crman electors ; hut. 
acrordiiig to Mr, Harrow, tin* iigma-s are meant for the 
Twelve .\postles, wlio “ at nml-.l i> jovtb and march 
in regular succession, pa"iiig a ligun- <<i 4)ur .Sa\i4)ur, t4) 
''horn they eacli face round, and having ma4lca4|uiik 
and lainiliar nod of the head, they then march onwards 
to a door on the opposite side, which cl4>s4*s up4>n them 
tile nionicnt the twelfth up4)sH<; has enfereil.” (I*. 24.) 

file cathedral, hogun in 1170, and finished in 1311, has 
fnany imimnucnts of the senatorial lainiH4*s of Eubeck, 
Some 4)f which are well e.xecuted, and, among others, a 
fmarkably curious old picture, by Ilans Ilcinling. iLite4l 
|o 1471, the subject of which is the Pa.ssi4)n of Chri.st, 
treated in *23 distinct groups. 'I'he town- hall, a turretc<l 
t'otliic building, faces the niarket-idai-e. It was the 
I'lace of assembly for the deputies from the cities Ibr- 
oerly (oiuprised in the Hanseatic Lciague ; hut the hall 
1 winch they held tlieir meetings was unfortunately de- 

in 1S17. Imlieek lia.s a Calvinist and a H. Catli. 
J b <m <‘xch;uige. arsenal, ami mint, sevt'ral hospi- 
• s and benevolent Institutions, a gyninasinin, a ciiy- 
. in 1832 had 2i>.3 pupils, cc4 lesi.i.stical ami 

ai liors’ sfininaries, scliooLs of surgery, midwifery, navi- 
ii tiMi'I’ * swimming, and numerous other schools, 

and ■ obi ary of 35.{M)0 vols., a S(>cl4‘ty of useful sclene4*s 
1 **'hle society, a house of correction and pri.s4)n, 

^ hy no moans so prosperous and im- 

I'lanv* *<’>'merly, is still a thriving commercial town, 
fiieir !' ’’^odern-huilt houses are oil a grand scale, 
houu-s • inagazltei or warc- 
'Hii( h ’ commonly large court-yards into 

iliurrn^''^' pirrlages of the prmirUdors are driven, 
bier iin'^’ Eubeck and its territory are mi- 
yaru i f4)rge8, and ^inen 

I'tarcii f ’ h<"fiides manufacturi'S of hats, vim-gar, 
iii'kii ill ' i ‘I'Hl simfl’, wax Hglits, paper and cani.s, 
*^dlis I numerou.s oil and other 

t'ti printing estahlishinentg, and a few* w'ool- 

‘s r.rii P?. 8<>W«n and silver lace factories. Its trade 

to the N. and W. of Europe, 
-wwi , **>at upwards of 1,600 vessels a year 

‘ leave its por^,; tliey are principally Danish, 


iK.'ck wa.s the repository ol the archives ol the powerful 
' association of cirie.s included in tin* Hanseatic E(*agne, 

; and the station of Hie coidVderated fleet. 'The dissolution 
of th<‘ Leagm* marki'd the epo4 h of tlie dc'cline of Lu- 
beck. After the battle of Jena, Bhiclier threw liim.self 
, into Lubeck, which, alter a .severe engagement, was 
taken by th4: Er4 Uch, ami sacked. In 1820, it was made 
I the 4‘ap. of an anatmi. in the dcp. Bouches de I’EIhe ; 

. but was n*storcd to its rank, as a free city, hy the Con- 
gress of \'lcima in 1S15. .Sir (l4>4U'rey Kneller, the 
, painter, Mvislieim, the liistorian 4)f tlie Christian reli- 
gi4)n. Melboiiiius, ami 11. Mulliir, w ore natives of Liiheck. 
{Martiuiire, Diehonjiaire Urogrnphitpie ; Berghnus 
1 Allg. l ander, •!\c., iv. 486 — 48<j. ; Barrow's Excursions 
, in the N. oj Europe.) 

i LI BLIN, a city of Russian I’olami, cap. of the p.al.i. 

' tlnate of Lublin, in a marshy situation, on Hu* Bislrzyca, 
'a tributary ofllie Wieprz. ‘)7 m. S.E, War.-oiw. Ihip. 

: estiiiiate4l at 12,500, lialf of w lumi aio* .Tews. It i.s sub- 
; divliied into Hie old and new town, the former situated 
ul the la tin* liank of the riv 

Lublin was fiirtifletl by a wall am! diU b, till tliesc works 
I were destroyed tn the civil w ars towards the end 4>f tlie 
L8(h century. It has stiil.iiowever, a cita4lel staiuling on 
a high rock, and, actairding to .St4-in, the ruins i»f a castle 
built hy Ca.simir the (heat. It.s streets are irregular ami 
j filthy, and its houses mostly of wmod. The principal 
' i*difires are a handsonu* town-hall, the Sobii'ski palace, 
the ratl«*4lral, the churclu-s 4)f tlic Dominicans .and t’ar- 
' nielltes, and tliat formerly belonging to the Jesuits. 

'riiere are in all 18 churches and 12 convents, 6 nun- 
I nericR, a spacious synagogm*, an cpisc4)pal seminary, a 
j Pi.irist college, .several civil and military hospitals, an 
i orphan asylum, and a theatre. Lublin is a bishop’s seo, 
and the .scat of the secamd court of appeal in Poland. It 
has manufactures of coarse w'oollcns ; considerable trade 
in woollen cloth, corn, and Hungarian wines ; and three 
large yearly fairs, each lasting a month, and attended by 
I Gerni.in, (Jreek, Armenian, \ -n, Russian, Turkish, 

; ami other traders. {Diet. Gcog. ; Stein, ^~c.) 

LUCt'A (DUCHY OF), a -tafe of (Central Italy, being, 
excepting San Marino, the smallest of the Italian states ; 
between lat. 43'^ 4G' and 44'-’ 14' N., and long. lO® y' and 

U '.i 
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H>o 42' K. ; having (excopt a few small detached portions) 
N.W. and N. the territories of Modena and the Tuscan 
Lunigiana, K. and S. Tuscany, and VV. the Me<literra- 
uean. Length (N. to S.) 2t» m. : greatest breadth, 21 m. 
Area (inch Montiguoso, <S:c.), 420 sq.m. Pop. (1839), 
lt>8,198. The Apennines skirt the N. part of the duchy, 
2-3tl8 of which they cover with their ramitlcations ; but 
none of these rise to the height of 1,000 ft. The rest of the 
surface is a low' but fertile plain, which becomes marsi>y 
towards the coast. The general slope of the country is 
from N. to S., in which direction It is traversed by the 
Serchio near its centre. This river is not navigable, but 
is of great use for irrigation ; most of the other streams 
in the duchy are its tributaries. Near the shore are 
some small lakes. The mean annual temperature is 
at)Out .V2^ Fiih. ; in the sinnmer it rises to KO ' ; in winter 
it rarely freezes in tlie plain of l.ucca. The soil, w iiich 
Is calcareous and stony In the N., Is sandy in the S , and 
rich in the intermediate region. 'I'iie pop. is chielly 
agricultural, but the corn produced is not suflicient for 
home consumption ; the deficiency Ix'ing principally sup- 
plied by beaus, which are largely cultivat«‘d, aud partly, 
also, in tlie moiintainous districts, by chestnut Hour. 
The latter is sometliues exported to the neigiibouring 
states, the price varyiiig from fw. xd. to lO.f. a sack. Tlie 
vulture is extemling of all the articles for the producti«>u 
of which the soil and climate aiford facilities. Tlie num- 
ber of mulberry trees has rapidly increased since the 
peace, and the manufacture of olive oil has been ma- 
terially improved. 'riio latter is estt'orned the liest 
in Italy, and fetches the highe«t price, •‘>>])eciallv that 
grown on high groiimis. It is i'.xjjorted to tiie valm* of 
about 32,(kH)/. a year ; the market price beiiig froin b/. 
to 0 ^( 1 . the Lucca pouiid t>f 12 o/. Wine is said to give 
a fair return to the «'ulrivator ; hemp aud llax are raised, 
and the proiluce of silk is very consitlerabl<‘. Lneea, in 
fact, was early disiinguislied by iier proli< ieney in tin? 
silk manufacture ; and in 1319 the culuire of the mul- 
berry bei’ame ati <ibj<'<-t of public ait<‘utiou. Itici* is 
grown m‘.ir the coast, in wdiich neighbourhood also 
iiKist of the cattle in the duchy an? reared. 'I'here are 
nearly 2o.U(X) landed proprietors, of whom a large part 
have necessarily very small proja rties, and lielong to 
the ria-ss of agricultural or manufacturing labourers. 
The principal cause.s which have led to tliis subdivision 
of tlie ian<l, ii.s wadi as to the ia|>ul iner4 asi* ami gnaat 
densitj of the pop., ajipi'ar to l>o tlie habit of diyitliug 
le.tsebold property <ajually among the mah*s of a family, 
the .suppression of monasteries, and the abolition of 
entails. 

The tio-hoft'r system of agrietiUur<> 1? n.it so prevab-nt 
here as in ihisratiy and « lo wdiere ; but Sismondi repre- 
sents till* peasantry of Lucca as brdug. ii<»t wiilntandiug, 
in a very depresserl condition. “ Kvery day tlie ldi.s- 
ban l.uaii is reduc<>d to buy the day's provision, \'ery 
rari ly lias In- a reserve of corn ; still uior<’ rarely, of oil 
or wine, 'I’lie former ha.s been suUl in (he press, and 
the latter in the tub. He lias rarely atiy provi.sion of 
salt meat, butter, thee.se, or vi?getal)les. AH tin? kitc+ien 
utensils are of earthenware; aud the whole furniture 
iMinsists of a table and some wooileu eh ur.s, one or two 
ctiests, aud an inditfi-rent bedstead, on wliicb tin? father 
and mother sle<*p, with their feet in on<* tlirecfioii, ami 
the cliiUlren with their feet against the iiea<l Ijoar I. 
When the division under (Jeneral Vatrain ravagi-d tlie 
districts of tlu? Val di N’ievola, in 1799, the peasantry 
derived this advantage from their Indigence, that when 
they bail concealed tlieir clothes, and tin? gold trinket.s 
of their women, they had scarcidy any thing left to lose.” 

{ Signtondt, Tah'ran r/c CAj^ric. Toscnni’, ifC,, pp 213, 
214 ) lint, according to Dr. IJowriiig, this ftaleim*nt 
must be eithe.r too highly coloured, or Che condition of 
the peasantry must have improved in the interval ; for 
be affirms that the labourers, in aildiiion to articles 
of prime necessity, consnine salt provisions, and .some- 
timeg fresh meat and coloni.il [>roduct.s. The ordinary 
wages of country labourers vary from V/. to f»,Jd, a 
day, with tfHMl : farm labourers, who dwell witli tiieir 
masters, get from 4.'> to.^'^ifr. aye.ir, '1‘lie mount, lineer.s, 
who dc'pend almost entirely upon the cnltnre of the 
chestnut, are .said to lie in a better condition than the 
peasantry of the hills and plains. The iniialiitant.s of 
the districts of Pontito and Si i.ippa are in partii-iilar 
di»tingnisl»ed by tiieir robii.st and healthy appearance, 
anil by the beautiful complexion and regular features of 
the women. This last circinnstaucc in the more re- 
-markaiile, as, during a great part of the year, tluvse 
uoinen, have to bear the whole Inirden of «lonie.stic 
liiiioiir ; wliile their hustmnd.s, f,itlier.s, and brothers 
emigrate to the Tuscati tnarernrne, and the .States of 
the (Hiurrh, in search of harve.st and otiier work. During 
w'lnti-r, about 2,fA)0 laiiour(?rs set out for tlieM* teritorie.H, 
t'ornlca, and return In »umTni?r, firbigiiig with 

them their small savings, tin? aggregate of which may 
amount to 10,f)nb/. Mo.si of the Italian image and plaster 
cast-makers, in other c/»nntrii*s of Kurope, are emigrants 
from Lucca. Mining is little or not at all puraue<i, though 
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copper. Iron, nndlcad ores are met with. .Statuary marble, 
and other fine marWes, are found in great alumdance. 
From Ij.lKK) to t;,()00 hands are employed in the inarmfac- 
turo of silk, wool, aud cotton ; and there arc In tho 
duchy about 30 paper factories, and others of linen cloth, 
straw and beaver hats, leather, glass, and Iron goods, 
■j'he capital is the chief seat of manufacturing industry, 
f Tho value of the exports amounts to about 4 million tr. a 
year, more than l- lth part of which is derived from oil and 
silk. These articles go chiefly to other parts of Italy, and 
to France, Kngland, and the L<?vant. (Jrain, seeds, wine, 
li<liienr.s, live stork, lamb-skin.s, and fresh fish, are sent 
to I'usc.xny ; and w oollen goods to tho rest of Italy and 
the Levant. 'I'he imports, which mostly come frinu 
Tuscany through Leghorn, consist principally of grain, 
se<‘ds, rice, fine wines, h(?mp, flax, cotton, colonial 
products, s.iUed provi.sions, pig-iron, &c. British cot- 
ton woollen and linen fabrics pay an import duty 
of 10 per cent. valoTt'm, cotton twist pays 3 lire, pig 
ami bar iron, .5 lire 13 .soldi, and glass wares, 6 lire per 
IbU lbs. I'iic importation (jf tobacco and salt is pro- 
, liibiled, except on aecouiit of govermnent, which has ,» 
monopoly of tho.se articles. The lb. (libra) of» Lucca is 
soinewhat less th.'vn (he lb. d'roy ; the peso grossonll 
lbs. i the copo of oilr=2l jicsi gressi, the stajo of cornet: 
about gallons. Accounts are kept In lire of ‘20 soUii 
and 240 danai i. The lirH = 7if/. ; the .sciido=:4s, ; the 
gold doubloon or pistole— M jt. •''ygd. English. Lucca has 
only one seaport, Viareggio. 

! I'ho governm<*nt is a limited monarchy, under a diibg^ 
who exercises the cxe<nitive power, nominates the inintf- 
tors, ,an<l all other luiblic officers, \’c. But an estim.ilc 
' of the amount of the public expenditure i.s annually laid 
before the senate, and niust be sanctioned by it. 'I'liis 
body roii.sists of 35 metns., elected from among the four 
classes of merchants, artisans, scli?)lars, and landed pro- 
prietor.s, calUal together by the duke tor at least a moiitli 
every year; and without its consent no tax or .(thcr 
)>ublic bnriien can be iinposeii, 'i’lie council of st!i(c 
con.sist.s of the 2 stati* ministers ami fi additional coun- 
cillor.s, .lustice i.s admiiiisterial by a local commls'-ioiu r 
ill each commune; and atiibunal of original juri.sdiction, 
a tivil ami criminal court of appi’al, and a court of cassa- 
tion in the cap. \ permanent council of war, and a 
court of revision, sit to decide in military causes. 'J'fu' 
milifary force comprises about 7''() men, costing about 
Ib.HntV. a year. 'I'he naval force consists of only a gocl<‘ft- 
of 12 guns, ami 3 gun-boats. 'I'ln* regular and secular 
; clergy amount together to alHUit l,9(k> persons, under tlic 
archbishop of I.ucca. 'riierc are about 1‘20 (UJimnimal 
and other public and private schools, educating 3.bfH) 
puj)ils, or 1 ill 53 of the pop. The principal establish- 
iiients of tl.i.s kliul are the college of (jharles I.oiiis, with 
1 10 students, thearchbi.shop'sscmlnary, the ducal lyccmii 
with 3' 0 studt'nts, ami the conservatory of Louis (diar- 
lotle with 40 feiiiaie .scholars. 'I'here are some extensive 
charitable institutions, costing the state? annually about 
12,5(X)/. 'I'he pulilic revenue and expenditure are about 
«3.0'Xi/. a year each. 'I'he civil list costs about ‘AIM)'/. 
Lucca lias iio jmblic debt, except that due for pensions, 

Lui’ca, like the rest of Italy, »‘Xpcriencc?d many changes 
in the middle ages. 'Phe cap. atNiined its liberty after 
tin* deceast? of the (’ountess Matilda, iu 111-5, when it 
became an independent republic. In the next century it 
again fell under femlal authority, and afterwards bclonh^d 
fiuccessividy to l.ouis the Havanan, and to noble 
l’ irrm*.san, Verom-se, and Florentine families. In Mi * 

It again obtaim-d its liberty, by piirrhase, from the em- 
peror ('harles IV., for 1(K),0()0 crowns; and from th.u 
<lat<? to lHO.5, it was governed by its own t • 

Napolerm united laicca with Pioinbiiio in a principali . j 
tin* congress of Vienna, In 1814, erwted it into a diumj. 
the greater part of which is hereafter to b«' 

'rusc.iny, ami the rest to tho Modenese **,, rf!/> 

rmg’s flvpurt on I.urcn ; Srrrfsfori, Statistica « 
part iil. ; Ilcif/man ; /fampoldi, ^c.) 

LUCCA (ane. Luca), a city of ^aly. cap- ^ y''; 
above duchy, iu a plain near ino left bank ot ,.,o 
eldo, II m. NM: . Fisa, ami ,38 m. W. Florence ; hit. 

.50' 49" N., long. K. Fop*.^" "mi form, 

'riie city is suriounded with walls ; which wou ‘ . 

however, but a v»Ty feeblo ileleiice against a'* ‘ . .fV 
'I'he tOif^ers of tin? churches, rising above ^ the 
have effect in tho rich and beautiful ‘andJJ'H 
view boumled by vinc-clad hills spot a ^ 

villas, over whicli ^?wer the craggy '^PP*’!"' ! .Julmu 
n. arer liisn-vtloii. ifn- i.ubllc ' "V im.im "f 

tin i • ,'irrhltectiire Ilian m Ib' lr tlistant cfli’ct , ^ ^ 

them are very curious structures. i„,i rut ions 

Womis, ‘‘ 'Flu? churches are all, more or ‘‘ns, m 
tin? calbedral at Fisa ; smaller, iudecil, diS' 

of them are dechledly superior in the / ji 4I0 ) 

position of the parts.” of an Arenj ^ * j’lie 

Molt of the cbiircln s are built of ’ ‘(.nttiry. 

cathedral, mostly roiistructtMl in display 

much carved, inhtiil, and mosaic work ; » 
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stained glass; a Mailonna,by Fra IJartolommco, and some a temple of Apollo: the capitals are modern. Facing 
pictures of the Venetian school. 'I’he chnrche., of San this church is the bl.<h')p*s palace, considered the finest 
Michele, and San Frediano are both ancient. 'I'he latter piece of architecturr* in Apulia. The tribunal and other 
Indouged to a monastery restored ai\d enriched towards public ediliees, render th« appearance of tins part of the 
tiie close of the 7th century'. Frequent notices, both of eity soiuewiutt imposing. 'I’he Trif)7i)utlc includes tlio 
the monastery and the cliureh, occur in the succeeding criminal and civil conris for the prov., tli«. register-otbee, 
centuries, but notldng, it is said, indicates that tin; latter the notarial clia)nl)er, the ri'sideiiccs of tlu’ president ami 
iwis b(.en over rtibuilt, or materially alU^red. Its curious judges, ami the public prisons. I.uccra has a royal col- 
architecture is described by Woods, ii. 411. The du- lege, and an cxtcMsiva* privatt' collection of coin, s, medals, 
cal palace is a large structure, the exterior of which ami antiquities, (ireat numbers ot callle are kept In its 
presents nothing remarkaljle ; hut its interior is sti- neighbourliood ; and its cheese is Iteld in grT>at repute, 
perbly furnished with articles of Lucca maoufa< tiire, the Lticera is said to liave h« t ii founded by Diomed. and 
cidlings and walls being also adorned with frescoes by’ w.-is the cap. of Daiuiia under the (irccks ; it afterwards 
Luccliese artists. 'Thi'. Palazzo I* uhblico„ the ri'siilmiee became a Kom an coh)ny. Having fallen into d»‘«‘Hy, it 
of the non/nlonit're, in the days of the republic, is was renovated in l.’l.'ilt, by Ficdciick 1 1., who transportiil 
«l(‘(.( ribed by Forsyth as an immense and .'lugust edi- tliither a colony of Sarai'iMis Irotn .Sicilv. to whom he 
live, which makes the city round it look litllc 'I’here gave gr<‘at privileges. In bUi'.t, however,' t’lmrles of Aii- 
is a small, but handsome tiiealro. Lucca is gr-ucrally j<»u expelled from tiu- Neapolitan dominions such Moors 
well built: many of tlie priv.ite Iiohm’s are very good, as refused to embrace (diri-tianity, and coinerted the 
( liough their jniiuted roofs, gable ends, k-e. give it tlu; mosque of Lucera into a chuta h . N'umerou.s antiquities of 
a.pi'Ct rather of a Flci\iish than an Italian eity, 'I'he. various ages havt; been discovered in and about Luccra. 
•st ifcts', though crooked, arc broad and wcll-pavcd; ami {Craven's Tour, pp. bl -—*!.; Strhthurtu', i. 167 — 
the ramparts, planted with treivs, form phasing jiro- 1(10.; Cran/rr's Ancient llalo, S^c.) 

menadei. U has several eolb-gi-s, a s*-miiiarv, foou.led UK Kll N 1*' ( C,\ N Tl) N ( ) i; b a canton of Switzerlaml, 
by Lli/.a, rriucess llacciochi, sistiw of Napoleon, for 1(«) ranking (liinl in the Confeder.iLion between 1 at. 4(P 47' 
ymiiig ladies, a botanic garden, a ducal library with ami 47'^ 17' N., and long. 7"^ ht/ and K-' 20' K. ; having N. 
21,(100 vols., a university lilirary with 1*1,000 vols.. a dv/xl/ .Sololhurn and Aargau, F.. Zng, Srhwytz, and Unterwai. 
Pi niendietli‘, a m<mt<' di pie/d, ami a s.iviugs’ i)ank. for- tien, and S. and W. Hern: length N.F. and S.W. 30 m., 
sytli, who visited this city in isoi, spiaks of it as sdent, breadth varying from h to 30 m. ; area .6tS7 sq. m. Pop., 
dull, ami gloomy ; it enjoys, however, the title of /’m- in 183S, 124,.Vil, all H. (’atliulics, exia'pt aliout 60 I’alvin- 
dtistrnisa, and is one of the (irincipal inland eonnnercial ist.s. 'I'lu; surface in tlu- N. is geni-rally jibain, undulating 
liiwns iu Italy. Us niamifacroK-s mostly «'ousist of in the ctaitn-, and rising gradually tow ards the .S., where 
silk and woollen fabrics. I'lu- usual wagt-s ))a!d to men art- several mountain ranges of considerable height, 'riu; 
vary from I to 2 fr. a day ; women and boys »-aru about principal of tluse is M. Pilate, between T.uceriie and 
.'ib.adav. Tlie city has also a consiih-ral)b‘ trade in Unterwabb a, its Idgiu-st summit, tlu- romlisborn b* tug 

• •live oil, dtc. About 12 or 13 m. up tiic \alb-y of the cstim.Ut-d at 7,12s ft. .ibove the b-veJ of t lu- sea. The S. 

Serchio are tlic luitlis of Lucca, picturesquely situated, ami F. i arts of the canton arc watered by tlie Keuss ami 
and frequented by mimei oM.> \ isiters. The tt mpt rature I.ittle l-'.nimeu ; tlie other rivers are the Wfgger, Sur, 
of (lu‘ hottest sjiriug i.s aliout 128 ' Pah. Vinou, \'C., all b.iiing a N. cours*', ami joining the Aar 

Lm-ca was colonised by the Romans a. t). c. 576. It in .Aargau I'be Lake of Lucerne (which see) forms a 
was amuuicipal town, and frequently tlio lu-ad quart<‘rs part of its F. lioumlary, and the cant. comj)rise.s several 
«.r ('a'S.ir, during his eommaud iu (nmt. 'i'rac(*s of a siuall lakes, as tiiat of Scmjiai h, 4 in. In length, and Ine- 
Jlnman amphitheatre arc still discoNcrablc. '1 his eity morable lor tlu: b ittU' fought on its banks P July, 138() 
was taken by the Frimch iu ; and, iu 180 .>, Napoleon {.V(’«' Skmpach), tlioseof Haldcgg, 3 in. in Icngtli, INlauen, 
made it the cap. of a uriucipality he creeled lor his Ac. 'I’lie ciimat«_; is mild, and the soil more favourablo 
si.'ter’s huaband, Hacciocni. { Ilao/poldii Woods; Pur- to agriculture than that of most of the neighbouring can. 
siftk; Cramer's Anc. Italy, 173.) tons, Aecoiding to lib*-!, more corn is grown than is 

LlIC!CNA(an. Plisana), a town of Spain, in Amla- required for lumie consumption. Inglis, however, affirms 
lasia, prov. ('ordova, 31 rn. S.S F. Cordova, and 82m. that tlu* suiplus is very trilling, and that the greater part 
F. Seville. Pop , according to Miu.iiui, 1P,71(». It stands of the grain brought to tlu- coni-nuu ki-t in the town of 
on tin* slope and at tlie foot of a iiill, comprising some Lucerne comes trom tlu- canton of Aargau. “ 1 have never 
rcsjiectahle streets, lined with good houses ; two squares, seen,” s.iys he, “any when* more abundant crops than 
and agr«*eablc suburbs. 'I’lu* iieiglibourhoo*! is distiii- are produced in Luceruc, wlicre time ami industry are 
gnislied foi the abundance of its produce iu fruit aiul bestow eil upon the lauds. In no part of Switzerlaml 
grain, which chiefly contributes to the support of the might tlie inhab. he mote at their earn than iu this ear- 
pop. ; but tlie processes of tillage arc of the rudest de- ton; ami y<*L tiu're is not a < ommuue in wiiich paupers 
svriptloti, and the resources of tlie soil are little trleil. are not to b<- found.’’ Industry is not ru-arlv so active as 

LlICKUA (an. Luceria), a city of S. Italy, Ncapol. iu the m-igbbouring cantons «)f Bern ami i^.urich. The 
dom. prov. Capitanata, cap. canton, on a height abrupt vim* tl >urishes in sonu* parts, fruit is plentiful, and w ine 
towards its N. sid'-, 12 m. VV.N.VV, Foggia “ 'I'he city ami cider arc proilm cii ; hut the chief oi-oujiations of the 
contains 12, (K)() inhaba., apjiar<*ntly in ea.'-y circum8l.•uu•^‘.■^. people are cattle breeiliug, and dairy-husbandry. I'be 
'I'iu? houses, which are all tiled, ;ire generally good ; Imt Kotlibiicli, or vall(*y of tlie Little Fmmen, about 2-6 m. in 
the streets are narrow, ilLpaved, and dirty. Some length, affords pasturage for about 7, OtK) head of catth*, 
a.icii'iit walls, in very bad condition, inclose it; and 6 and 1 1 .o<iU sheep and goats : the iuliab. make largo qiian- 
gateways open from them to an outwanl road, wliich titii-s of cheese, which, tliough not so good as that of the 
winds entirely round tlie town. A few' gaidcns and Kmiueiitbal iu Hern, Is exported as the produce of the 
cinvent.s are scattered about, and the.'-e, with some oli\e latter liistrict. 'J'hc inliah. of tliis valley are reinarkalile 
plantations and vineyards, in which the iiativi-s luue for tln-ir vigour, intelligence, and indcpmident sjdrit, and 
siiiall country house.s, contriliute greatly to eidivi-n and .in* usually richer than those of the rest of the canttm ; 
diversify the prospect. Tin* vines arc traiimd low- ; ami but they are neither so well clothed nor have such neat 
|*npply tht: proprietors with a good strong white wim-, cottages a# the peasantry of the Kmuienthal. (Cnac's 
and a still stronger, hut less pleasing red one.’’ [^Craeen, Letters on Siritxerland, lett. 23.) Tr.u-es of various 
“lb 16.) About i rn. from the city, on the edge of the metals, coal, Ac., are met with in this canton, but no 
J* anu* cmim-iu'p, is the CuslU; of Luci-ra, a rnincil (iothic min«-s are wrouglit. Manufacturing industry is uiiim- 
lorlrchs, (Mcitcd by tin; «-mpi'ror, Frederick il. I'lie portant, and is mostly contim-d to doan-stlc linen weaving 
cMcut of its walls would almost h>ad to the Imbef that amispiouiug. 'I he iuhali. are more occupit-d in the transit 
they surround a second city ; lint tlicy at present on- trade from N. Nwit/crlaud .across the St. t.othard, than 
circle only an empty area, overgrown with gr.iss. ('r.ivcn m any commercial dealings of tln-ir (uvm. 
lelieyes tliat there can be no doubt, from tlie Homan 'I’he government is vested iu the Ommcil of One Hun- 
y'scn|gions, and pieces of .sculpture found within the dred, 60 of w ho.se m<*mlH*rs are ehoseii from among the 
'’r building, tliat its situation is identical with citizens of the can., and 60 from the inliab. of otlicr parts 
s', of the citadel of the anc. Luceria, taken by the of the canton, 'riic 18 arromii.s.semcnts into whicli the 
yiimnle.s after tlie defeat of the Homunaa| the Caudine eaut. is subdivided, and tlie three municipalities of Sur- 

• afterwards re-takeii by L. PtiMrlus. { Tour see, .Sempach, and Villisau, send 1 niem. eadi to the 
m tUe S. Provs. of Naples, 48.) This castle is a very council, and the remaining 20 mems. from tlic ruifd dis- 

uiispicuous object ; it has a tlt'cp inoati a drawbridge, 2 tricts, are chosen by the council itselt. 'I'lie council also 
♦irge round towers, one supporting tlie telegyiph which nominates 40 of thodeps. from tin; town of Luci rue, the 
mnmunlcatcs with Foggia, and the other a piece of remaining 10 being sent by that municipality. The right 
^ -isonry, built with consiunmaie skill ; in tlie interior of election belongs to every native (bourgeois) of the 
tin* dr- traces of extensive cisteru.s. 'flu; ca- canton 20 years of age, Imviiig property to the amount of 
and ^ ^^ucera was formtrly a Saracenic mosque, 400 fr.. and who has not iKieii penally condemned, or is 
gill the exterior, some marks of its orU bankrupt. Members - * the eouncil must lx* 25 years of 

zuiittnlr."*** pulpit adorned witli that kind of Hy- age. ami pay taxes on pi niierty to the amount of 4,0(XMr., 
Sn fino a which the cathedral of Salerno offers or have rendered imp »r* ml ^ervices to the state, A b<Hly 

heautii’iit 5 hut Its nrinciiial oniameiits are Hi of 3ti members, 30y<*ai 6 of ago. chosen from among the 

the cath<‘?”i antique, oiigiually found under council, and hohliug office for life, forms the sen:ite, to 

Ural itself, uud supposed to have belongoit to which is coulkled all the cxi-cutive power, 'riic council 
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meets regularly three times a year, hut may be convoked 
ortener, at the pleasure of the senate. Two avoyerst or 
presidents, are chosen annually from among the senate, 
ny the council, one to preside at the council and the other 
in the court of appeal. The latter tribunal is coniposcti 
of 12 mems., chosen from the senate, and has authority 
in all legal causes, except in cases of capital punishment, 
when the senate is a.ssembled to pronounce judgment. 
The council of state for the Swiss Confederation is 
chosen from among the senate, trhen Luc<;rne h;is the 
directorial power, which occurs once every three years. 
In ecclesiastical matters. Lucerne is subordinate to tl)o 
bishop of Basic ; but Ireing at the head of tlie Kom. 
Cath, cantons of Switzerland, it was the permanent 
residence of the papal nuncio till when, in conse- 

quence of a dis[>ute with tlu> governmi'nt, the mmcio 
removed into tlje canton of Schwytz. Public instruction 
is under the dir(*ction of a commission of senators: jt 
has bccti till lately indifferently conducted, f)iit is im- 
proving. The public revenue amounted in to adb.lMO 
Swiss fr., the public expenditure to d.V.t,2.s3 fr. A eon- 
tingeut of 1,731 troops is furiiishe<l to tlie army of the 
Confe<leracy, and 2b,0()(> Swiss fr. money. 

Lucerne, a town of Stytzcrldnd, ea{). of the above 
canton, and one of the three seats of the Swiss diet, on 
both sides the Ueuss, where it i^sues from the \V. extre- ; 
mity of the lake of J.ucertie, 2o m. .S, S. W. Zvii ich, and J 
43 m. E.N E. Berne. Lat. 17^ :P 27'^ long, :5.V' K. 
Pop, 7,0(K). Its situation is highly {)ieturcs(iiii\ an>l its j 
environs abound with plcas.-uit promcn.ulcs. The town ^ 
is surrounded by a circle of watchtowers, and on the land , 
side is inclosed by a continuous wall. It is prcity \\<dl : 
built, and has several fine public cd*lic(‘s. 'I'fic cathedral, j 
founded in ti'j") ( AVa/), has a painting of Lhii-il (.u tiie j 
Mount of (jlives, by I.aniVane, and an organ with neaily : 
3,000 ])ip'.\s. The churches of .St. Peter and the desuits I 
.are handsome buildings •, and then' are sevcu al convents ; i 
that of the Jesuits has, how(?ver, Ix'en hapiiily <'onverte(l | 
into a lyccuin. The most remarkalde olijcet*. in Lucerne i 
arc the 4 bridges over the Peuss^'conneeting the great | 
aiivl little towns. Some of thc>e are of ronsidiTaldc ; 
length ; all of them are eov( red and orn.uin*nted with 
jiiotures illustrative of .Swiss ami Serij)tur<; history, or j 
eopicti from the “ Dance of Death.” 'I'he towrj-hall, 
whore the diet and cantonal eounnl meet, «'r<'efcd jn Ibon, 
i.s, though small, a handsome building. In the .;rscnal 
are several suits of aneieut armour, inelu.liug the coat of 
mail worn by Li'opold of .\n tri i, killed .at the t).tttlc of 
Scrnpjurh. I.ueerne has 2 hospitals, an orphan asylnm. a 
mint, a jail, a theatre, public lioraries l.idonging to the 
town, the Jesui’^s, (.'ordelicrs, ('apucliins, ^’v.e.. and a 
lyceum, w’ith 14 ])roft>ssoi> i-f tl. eulogy, law, natnr.d and 
moral philosophy, history, m-ithematies, and tin* fine 
arts. Attach(‘d to tfie lyceum is a large public school. 

“ Into this school c'vcry child until tin- aec of 12 is atl- 
rnittt'd, upon payment of 0 francs a year, and is taught 
reading, writing, arithinetie, and the first princqdes' of 
Latin ; and this privilege ofacquiring, in early years, the 
rudiments of learning, is not confined to the city of Lu- 
cerne, nor even to the canton ; {lersons may claim a<l- 
mittance from any other of the .Swiss cantons, and even 
from foreign countries. 'I'he college and the school are 
one e.stabli.sliment ; ami every one who ha.s received bis 
education in the school is immediately received as a pupil 
of the college, and pays nothing for his instruction there. 
The original fund for this establishment amounted to 
400,000 fr., but has .subsequeully been greatly increa.s<'«i 
by donations,” (IngUs, 110,117.) 4’he institutions for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the iuhab. are on 
a scale of great lilwrality, though edueation be far from ' 
being widely ditfuseil cither in tin' city or tli«* e.intou 
gem-rally. In the town is the (-elebrated modtu in relief ■ 
of .Switzerland, made by (u-neral Pfyffor ; and in the 
Pfyffer Garden, outside the walls, is a monument, iK-m J 
a de.sign by 'PhorwaldscTi, to comrm inorat® tie- .S\%iss 
guards who fell at Paris in the rnemorahle attack on the 
Tuilleries, on the K(h of August, 1702. ” It rcpres<-nts i 

a lion of colossal size, w onnded to death, willi a spc.ir 
Sticking in liis side, yet iMub-avoiiring w'ith liis la-^t gasp I 
to protect from injury a .shield bearing the fleur-de-lis ; 
of the Bourbons, which he holds in bis fiaws. 'J’be i 
figure, hewn out of the .sau<l-tone rock, i.s 2 h (i. long, and ; 
IH ft. high, and its execution (wliich is hy .Miorn of 1 
Constance) merits great praisi;.” ( Mu/ raj/s Ilandhook.) i 
The weekly coni inarki l hehl here is one of the most j 
exten.sive in Switzerl.md. Lucerne has a casimi and a ! 
tlie.itre open in winter. Darn ing is jirohibited by the j 
authorities, except during tin* last three days ot the ear- j 
nival and on a few other special occasions. 7’his prohi- . 
bition is strictly enforced in Zurich ; but it appears less ' 
absurd there than in a (^atholic canton. j 

The city of Lucerne was given by Pepin in 7<iS to the 
abbots of Murlwndi in Alsace ; to whom it Ix-ionged till | 
towards the end of tlie 13th century, when it was sold to | 
the House of Hapsburg, But in 1332, tlie citizens, Im- , 
patient of the Austrian yoke, rebelled, and joined the ; 
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three primitive cantons of the Swiss Confederacy. In 
legs than 30 years they conquered the territory which now 
forms the canton. The town was taken by the French 
M.'iy L, 179S, and was for eight months the cap. of the 
Helvetic government. 

Lucerne (Imke of) (Germ. JValdsf after See, or the 
Lake of the Four Forest Cantons), a lake of Switzer- 
land, in nearly the centre of that country, between the 
cantons of Lucerne on the \V., Schwytz N., Uri E.. ami 
Unterwalden S. It is tin* largest and decidedly the finest 
lake In the lnt<-rior of Switzerland, and one of the most 
picturesque in Europe. It is of a singular cruciform 
shajie, with an addition to its F.. end, termed the Lake of 
Hri. Its greatest length is about 2.'>m. ; hut the breafith 
of any of its arms Is seldom more than 2 or 3 m. Aro.a 
estimated at 43 sq. m. ; height of its surface above Uio 
j level of the tea. 1,380 ft. ; depth varying from 300 ft. 
near Lucerne to IM'O it, near its E. end. The Ueuss tra- 
verses Hhis lake in its entire length, emerging from it 
■ near its \V. extremity. Its banks exhibit every grail.itiou 
j of scenery, from a g-ntly rising and fertile coiintry at its 
j W. (-ml, to rugged and .savagi' sublimity on the Lake of 
l-'ri. It.s E. and .S. parts are snrronrRled by rnuuntaiii.'s 
* rising to m.iny thousand feet alxire the sea, the chief of 
which are .Mounts Pilate and Uighi. Its shore.s abound 
in localities memorable in early Svvis.s history. At the N. 
extremity of what is called the Lak»? of Uri is the little 
town of Brunnen, where, in 131.5, a treaty was entered 
into by Uri, Schwytz. ami Unterwalden, which gavo 
birth to the Helvetic Conlcdcrmy. Like all mountain 
lalu's, it is subject to violent tempc.sts ; and in conse- 
quence of the different positions of its ditlcreiit arms, and 
the influence of the snrronmling mountains, different 
wind.s seem to jirovail In different {)art8 of its extent at 
tlie .same time. A steam-boat plies H times a week in 
summer, and 5 tiin<-s at other seasons, between I.ucerne 
at its W. a-ul Flnclen .at its E. extremity, calling at the 
infennediafe ports. ( t'hi't. Voi/n^eur en Suisse, ,3GS — .381 . ; 
J'ieo/'s SfaHst. (le la Suisse, 212 — 2.33.; Coxa's Switzer- 
Uunl ; Indus's Switzerland, tfjr. ) 

LUriA (ST)., om? of the British W. India island.s, 
befijiiging to tlie \\ imhvard group; in l.at 14 ' X., and 
long, td^ \V., about 20 m. N.N.E. St. \ ineent, ami 2.'> 
m, .S, Martinique. It i.s of <3n oblong sliajie, being 
ne.irly .32 m. in length by about 12 in. in its greali sf. 
Iireadtb. It.s area has bei-u dilFereiitly estimated, but 
may amount to about .30!) .«q. m. Poj)., by Hu.- last, 
census, 1(*.017, of \vlu)m 13,.34H were bl.acks. 'I'ho 
central ami E. parts of the island .'iia^ occupied liy tin* 
j table-land, called flHpi.slerri- ; the VV. part, which has 
1 a much less elevation, is called B;vs.sotc*rre. 'I’liese two 
districts differ witlely in physical asjiect ; hut c.ach, iu 

eminent ilegree, is .subject to the operation of those 
I agencies which are supi)osed to t-xert a bam-ful influ- 
I eoce on the he.ilth of J'uroiie.ins in tropic.-tl cliinafi'S. 

: .St. Lucia ha.s, iu fa< t, alw.iys been noti-d for its mi- 
! healthiness. At an aver.ige of the 20 years, emiin.g 
j with 18.30, the annual deaflis amounted to upward.s of 
[ 122 per fhousaud of the white, ami 42 per thou.sajid of 
j the black troops. 

” Ba.sseterre, the best tullivattxl portion of the i.slaml, 
abounds in swamps ami marshes, ('apisterre c()n.sist.s 
of a succession <jf abrupt mountains of the most j>ic- 
lurcsque ami f.intastic sbaia-s, coven-d to the summit 
• with lorest trees and dense underwood, and inti-rsc-cled 
; by numfious r.-ivines, wliich, being too narrow to admit 
of free Vf'iitil.ition, are ;it all tiim-s replete willi moisture, 

J and choked up with dc<’;iy«-d vegetation in every stage of 
decompiisitlou. ” 'I'he elimato is principally ehafaclerised 
byextremf- moisture ami variableness. During several 
monilis, Imt particularly inOct. and Nor., rain is incessant 
and showers are frequent for at least 0 montli.s of the year, 
Uo'il dry weather generally sets in about Uhristinas, and 
r.mtiniu-s .3 or 4 months, at which time the climate i.s 
exccfalliigly pleasant, though not more healthy, si/ico 
' it is at that period of the year that the greatest mor- 
tality prev.ails. During the rest of the year the 
weafljer is sinnetimes dry and .sultry, at others eold ami 
ilamp, exliiliiting a dill'ercnro of 10 or 12 degs. of tem- 
perature in a few Iionrs,” (Tvlloc/Cs lieport on Mo*'- 
tahti/, tl(c. in the fV. Judies.) 'I'lm range of the ther- 
mometer is inueli the same as at Dominica. Nearly 
acres arc under crops, and 4,700 in pasture. 'I'bri 
mountains are feathered to tin- top with tall forest trees, 
.and the valleys at their feet abound with excellent 
timber. 

St. liUciahas several good harbours, the chief bm»^ 
th(- Uaron,a|<ie on the W. coast, within which 30 slili's 
of the line, may lie in jn-rfeel security, without ‘’'’cn, as 
Is stated, being inooreil. 'J’lie wish to eotninand tjus 
admirable harbour was, in truth, the motive "'"'J' ' 
made the i.sland be formerly so much coveted by t * 
Euro|M-an power.s. , , 

'Fhe quantities of the principal articles 
the United Kingdom from St. Lucia In 1838 and IWJ* 
were : — 
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of high grass, with which Saadet Ali clothed the arid 
tract hetweeii Lucknow and Constantla, and well stocked 
with deer, antelo|)e8, and peacocks. 

“ The third (piarter t)f the city adjoins the Goomty to 
the N.W. being only separated by a wretcluHl l>azaar 
'I’lie total value of the exports from St. Lucia, in 18.1(5, fforn the secinnl. It consists chietiy of palaces aiid i(‘- 
auiounted to G9,040/. ; and that of the iivports in tin; ligious buildings ; and being in a styl*! more purely 
viine year to G0,344A During that year 371 shijis, of the oriental than the modern portion of the city, is l)y far 
if^^i'regate burden of 13,014 tons entered, and 370 of the the most inti or-fn.jr ,|ii iif,.r to a stranger. 'I’he nVagni- 
;i.';,togute burden of 13,16G tons left tlu; ports of tlie /ic<*nt pile ..f l.nmh, with its noble gatew.iy, 

t oloiiy. called thi* liouini-dcruuissch ; tin* new palace built, but 

riie island is divided into 0 parishes. Castries, (he never finished, by .Saadet Ali, the Ihnvlct-k/nmah^ ^e. 
l aji., lies in a low and marshy situation, at the extre- are the chief ornaments of this division of lyucknow,” 
liiiiy ol a long and winding hay of the same name. The {Uninilton's E. /. LV/x.. ii. 1.30, 131.) 

where most of tiie troo])S in tlu‘ Island are sta- There are many stat«‘ly /Jiajis, and some handsome 

lioiicd, is built ou the summit of a steep liill, railed mosques aud pagixlas scatfc red in (iilh'rent j>art.s of the 

:\[onu' Kortmie, about 1^ m. from Ca^trii's, and K.'SO it. w retcbeil alleys, of wliicb tl»e city i bictiy consists ; but (lie 
ahovi! (lie Icvid of the sea. Near it is the principal most striking buildings, as in ot her Moliammi'dan ra))itals, 

111 ) jiital. Another hospital, and some barrac k^are are the royal tombs and mosqu('>. (if these (he ///rerrw- 

I 11 1 ted on 1'igi‘on Island, a small, conical, amrex- Air>v///, or torn!) and mosque of .\sophnd Dowlab, is th(‘ 
tuMiicly imhealthv islet, near the N. extrianity of tlie <-bicr. It is said by Lord \':d.M>tia to be tlie most beantitnl 
I'l.Did. St. Lncia is governed l)v a governor ami building he iuid seen in India. “ The apinoacb to the 
t .iuiii il. acting under orders from faigland. The mu- biiildiiig is through a very large quadrangle to a garden, 
umI le.dousies of Lngland and France i)reven(cd, for a elevated a small height •, #n otir siile of which is a very 
I ti^Muned [>eriod, a permanent settlement being maile beautiful mo.sque, and on the other tiu; Bolcc |)alaee. 
oil tlie island, wliieh was then n'garded as a sort of 'I'lie Imainti-bdrah itself is built on an elevated terrace, 
l eiiii d territory. At length it was eedeil to tlie French and consists of 3 long and linely-proportioned apart- 
i!i ITiih Ibit being taken by the ^’ngIi^b in it was nieiits, running paralUd to each other ; in the middle 

li liiiiUvely assigned to us by the I’re.ity of Faris. om^ is tlu‘ tomb, level w ith tin* ground.’’ { raimfiit's 

Ii /i( 07 s, I've. ) Trail ^ IhT.) 'flu* central room is, according to Ha- 

l.FdA ( STA.), a town of Sicily, intend, and distr. milton, J(»7 ft. in length, by ft. in lireadtb, with an 
of Messina, cap. canton, in a healthy situation on the oefagon room at eacli end ; and in the rear of thi' eentiaq 
(i rli\ ity of Mt. Dinuamare, 7tn. S. by'Ji. Milazzo, i'op., raised .••et of rooms, oW'Open arches, with fountains and 
111 l>.U, liasiiis of water under each arch. Lord Valimtia says, 

H ( Kli’OOll, a town of Ilindostan, prov. Ilengal, that a range of biUer temples or cenotaphs also extends 
iM tr. Tiperah, a few mih's from the mouth of tlie Ilrali- from om* end to the otlier of tlie room, raiscil on plat- 
iL '.alia, with which it cornuumicati's by a stnall river, forms aixmt 3 ft. from tlie ground, and each vabu'd at 
I ' I in K.N.h). I'alcntta ; lal. 27^’ .a(»' N ., long. ‘.Ml' ’ 43' from aO.OdU to KKi.tWitl rupei's. 'I'lie Iioti))ii-lhriiHix,ah, 
!■ . Fo irsr cotton cloths of a sul).>tantial kind are made f-o i'alh-d from In ing snppoaxl a copy of one of the gait s 
i.'ie; .and the neiglibourlmod is so fertile and pro- at Coii'-tautinople, is in a ligiit and elegant, tiiougii fnn- 
•i .••tiv('. that Lneki]»oor is one of the cheapest towns tastie sty h*, and a mixture of Fiothie and Moorish archi- 
ni PriiiMi India. teefnre. \ good engraving of it and a part of tlie city, is 

I, Ft KNOW (Hind. Jaikshmanavatc), a largn* city given in T.ord Valentia’s Travels (i. 173. ) N e.ar it is' tlm 
of I lindostan, prov. and kingdom of Oude, of which it is Fivefold palace, a large ibvtilied biiikling, approjirialcd to 
the cap., on tlie Ooomty, a tributary of the (ianges, about the wives, No. of (leccased sovereigns, 
l. n ni. N.W . Ik'iiares, and 2nr) m. S.F. by K. Delhi; lat. 'fwo liridges have been crectevl over the Ooomty at 
2" ' 'll' N , long. 50' K. Ton. fonmndy estimated at Lin know ; one a heavy bridge of masonry, the other a 
3. 0 , 000 ; hilt now jirobably under '200,000. This city is bridge of boats. The cri'ction of an iron bridge was 
iiitcn'sting from its being the cap, of one of the most projected by Saadet Ali, but the materials arrived frojn 
jinwei fill native st.ites 'in Ilindostan, with which the F.ngland too late for the aeeomplisinneiit of the work 
Ihitisli power in its rise and jimgress in India, has Ix'en during bis lifetime ; ami his heir, coiit'ormably to a pre- 
nime imhiiately e.onneeted than any otlrer; and it is also judiee universal among the IMohannncdans of Himlos- 
"iie into wliieli Ihiropean habits have been very exten- tan, declined the unlucky task of compbdiug the nn- 
sively introduced by the late reforming sovereign of tinislu'd undertaking of a deceased (iredecessor. About 
Oiide, Saadet Ali. “ When viewed from the summit of a 3 m. from Lucknow is Haroun, a country sc'at (if tlie last- 
loliy edilii'c, Lucknow jiresents a confusion of gilded named chief, built by himself. It is in a Grecian style of 
cujiolas ami iiinnacles, tun «*ts, minarets, and arclu's, arcbitv'ctnrc, ami has, as miglit be eNp*'ctcd, many faults ; 
taiuiided by tlic winding (ioomty, and so thickly inter- but it is <ii namented Iiy a very tim* nortico, rising tbo 
spersi'd witli tint richest tropical foliage, as apparvaitly w hole height of the liouse in front. Near the city is also 
to riMliNC tlie most tanlaslic vi.sions of oriental splendour, (.'omtantia, the tormer lesideme of a general in the 
A nearer insnectioo, however, dues not fulfil the antiei- F.. I. Company's sei vie(\ and elected at an expense of 
pations vvliicli a bird's-eve survey is calculated to excite. 7 lacs of rupvx's ; but this building is in wretched ta.ste, 
i'his cajiital may be divided into 3 qiiarb^rs. 'Fhe first and only imposing at a distance. It has, however, or 
i-' the city, jvroperly so called, containing the shop.s and bad, some fim* garilcns attached to it. 

)nivate d'vvelliugs of the inhabs. connected with the court Lucknow is traditionally said to have been founded by 
and residency. 'I'he streets liere are sunk 10 or l'2ft. /.u/..v7/m<x./, the brother of /uo/oi ; who bad his residemee 
helovv the surface, and are so narrow that two carts Inne, to extinguish the recollection ol which Aurung- 
‘aniiot jiass ; besides Ix-ing filthy in tin? (‘Xtia ine. 'I'be zebe (Mccti-d a mosque witli ‘2 minarets on its .site. After 
‘ liovvk. and one or two bazaars in its vicinity, are the battle of Huxar, Shnja ml Dovvlab n'lnoved bis court 
good streets; but on tlio whole, this extensiv e quarter i.s from lauknovv to l''yzabad ; but on bis death, in 1775, 
more nieanly linilt tljun, perhap.s, any city of tlu? same his .sueees.'.nr made this city again the lap. of Onde. 
rank in Ilindostan. {Turd J'ah afht'.s 'Travi fs, 135 — 175.; Mod, Trav. ; Ha- 

“ 1 lie .second quarter of Lucknow was built mostly //nlfon'.s H.'ndii.stan and E. J. daz. 
by the late nabob, Saadet All. It .st.nids n(*ar tin* <»o(nnty, LF( KJ’l'T-ilL'NDlMl, a town ol Ilindostan, prov. 
tovvanls i.h(‘ S.F/., and rnnsi.sts of one very b.imisome Cuteli, of wbicii it is tlv«‘ cbiel port aHer Mandavee, on 
street, after the Fnroiiean ta.>>liion, al)ove a mile in length, tlu* Kiioree, or most easterly t)raneb of the Indus, on the 
^'dli bazaars striking out at right angles, and a well- liigh road fioin M.ind.ivec to llv derabad and 'I'atta. S‘2m. 
built new r/'e?/’/r or uiai Ket-pl iei* in the ct'idn*, with a .S. F. by S. the last-namedcify, and 57 m. W .N. W . Hhooj. 
lolty gat(>\vay at each extiannity, wliieh pre.s«?nts a It is defeiub'd by a good fort. Ivariy in the present 

^■n’eian front on one siiie, aud a Moorish <»ne on the century, it had but *2,Un0 inliab.s., and owing to the shal- 

nllier.^ Tile hou.ses th.at eoinposo (he remainder of thi.s low. less of the river, could only b(* ajiproached by very 
street belong to tli<‘ king, and are occupied by memb<*rs small eratt ; but, by an cartlnpiakt? in 1S1‘I, the Indus 
el nis family, r)r oflieer.s of his liouseiujld. These are, wa.s dee|»ei»ed at Luekj»ut to more than bS IT. at low 

ter the most part, in the I'liglisii style; Ijiut with a water, and there is now '20 ft. wafer in its channel from 

Estrange occasional mixtttre (d’ Faslern architecture. The the ocean to Husta, Mm. liolovv this town. {Grog. Journal^ 
s ame remark applies to the pulac«?s, ,tc. that occupy the lii. 1I'.».) Tliis mmst. no doubt, have contributed to the 
■■'pace belwei'n tbi.s street and tlie river. All these pa- comniereial prosperity of I.urkput-lluuder, though we 
;'‘es are lilhM with Kurotn aii fumilnre an# pictures, have not learned the particular.s. 

and may rank with comfortable FngHsh bouses; but LUDLOW, a imin. and pari, bor., market town, and 
>">ne is on a scale of royal magulticence. 'I'be king’s par. of Fiiglund, co Salop, himd. Munslow, on the Teine, 
J'rcuUar residence only excels the others in being ap- 24 m. S. Shrewsbury, 32 m. W. by S. Birmingham, and 
'rnu hed through (» spacious courts, with resorwdrs, I2G ni, W.S.W. London. Pon. of pari, bor., in 1831, 
j'uutalns, and innumerable pieces of east statuary, China 5,.132. The tow n is n.'.tt d well built, and the streets are 
L'"r( and iitlier toys that deeorat«v its area. The ad- generally wide, well paved, and lighted. On a bold rock, 
J"'ni l.inldings of the British residency terminate the overhanging the river, M tin; N.W. angle of the town, 
M' li .street to the N. At Us opposite extremity is the stands the castle, suppos 'd to have been built in 1130. 
“i''anc»; of the Dclluisha park, an arlitlcial wilderness The walls and town rs which still remain present a mass 
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of extensive and maffiilfieent ruins; and round the 
castle arc public walks slmded with trees, from which 
there is a line prospect of the surroiindlng country. 
Near the centre of the town is “ the Cross,” a hnndsoine 
stone buililing, with rooms over it used as a school ; and 
in Castle Str«*et is the market-house, the lower part of 
w hich is open, and serves as a eorn.niarket, the upper 
part coinprisiiig several large rooms, used for corno- 
ratiou meetings, assemblies, public balls, &c. The 
guildhall, w here the quarter sessions and court of re- 
cord are held, is a neat and commodious modern struc- 
ture ; and there is a prison calk'd Gaolford's 'Fower. Per- 
formances are given in a small theatre during tlie races, 
which are held in the neighbourhood. The church, 
w hich staniis at the up]>er end of the tf»wn, is a large 
cruciform building of perpendicular architeetiire. sur- 
mounted by ascpiare embattled tower, rising from the in- 
tersection. The interior is very beautiful: lofty poinh'il 
arches divide the nave from the aisles ; and at the K. 
end of a very spacious choir is a noble window, entirely 
filled with paintt'd glass: the whole church is ceiled with 
fine oak, and embellished with carviiig. The. S. «‘ntratice 
is peculiar, consisting of a hexagonal poren richly or- 
namcntiHl. 'i’be living (valued^ at ibo/ a year) is a re«*- 
tory, in the gift of ti)e lord chancellor. There are 
three places of worship for di.s.senters, and to both the 
churcli and cha})els Snmiay scliools an' attached, fur- 
nishing religions instnietion to upward^ of fibO childrf'n. 
The grammar-school, founded in the reign of Kd- 
ward VI., is intended to givt' free instruction, in Knglish 
and classical learning, to the sons of all residents w ithin 
the bor. 'llie ptipil.s comprise aljout 30 fn'c boys, and 
nciirly t!ie same numlx'r of pay fcholars hoarding with 
the master, who receives a yearly salary of I0*i/., and Is 
assisted by an usher. The master holtis, also, the oUice of 
preacher, w ith a salary of 4^. a year. A natiojial .school, 
under the .snpi rintendenee of the rector and a com- 
mittee, is attemh'd by l.Vi boys and 1<M» girls ; and is 
lilverally supported, partly by ointributions, and partly, 
also, by the funds of a blue-coat charity recently merged 
into it. 

Ludlow, as a place of trade, is of little importance. 
The glove trade formerly emjdoyed several hundred 
liands ; but of late vears it iias greatly diminished. A 
sm.oll tiannel-inill employs aliont 20 h.imls, and there is a 
consideralile paper-mill. M iltim: and tanning are also 
carried on *o s.ime extent ; hut tin- chid l u-nif'» is con- 
fined to the retailing of goods consunnsl in the town and 
nelg^iihoiirhood. 'I'he corporation charter was granted 
by Falward IV., and has been S'lhscqncntly conli'*nied bv 
9 different monarclis. Under tlie Municipal Keforin Act. 
the government is vested in a r' cord<-r, 4 alilcrmen, and 
12 councillors, (’orporatioii rcvriiiics in JkhO, TheSi 

bor. has returned 2 inem.s. to tlie H. of C*. since 12 Kd- 
ward IV'. ; the right of election, previouxly to the Heform 
Act, lieing noiiiiiially vestixl in the resident burge-sges 
(m;uk* so by birth, marriage, or gift), but suhstantially In 
the lord of the manor, Karl I’owds. The electoral limits 
were enlarged by the li<iumlary Act, so as to include, w ith 
the old bor., the township of Ludford, and a part of the 
par. of Stanton Lacey. Itcgistered electors in 1H39-40, 
422. Market (well attended) on Monday; fairs, chieHy 
for horses, cattle, and pig.s, Mon. before f eh. 1.3. , Tues. 
before 1’a.stcr, Wed. in Whitsun week, Aug. 21., Sept. 2H.. 
and Dec. fi. ; on the two last of which large quantities of 
hops are exposed for sale. 

i’he history of Ludlow Is closely conni-cted with that 
of its castle, which, being erected by the barons of .Mont- 
gomery in the I2th century, continued in a habitable 
state till the sunpression of the eouiici! of the Marches 
of Wales by William III. To all lovers of Lngiish poitry 
this castle is interesting, as having been the f#‘'iie wlu-re 
Milton’s ” (’omu.s ” was perforineal in IIkJI, by the family 
of the Karl of Bridgewater. 

LUDWIG.SBL'Ufi, a town of Wirtemlnirg, circ. 
Neckar, of which it i.s the cafi., on rising ground, aho'U 
1 m. W. of the Neckar, and Hm. N. Stuttgaril. Koji. in 
1H37, G,!KXJ. It is one of the best laid out and handsomest 
towns of the kingdom ; but is dull. Charles Stria^t, by 
which it is traversed from end to end. is I m. in length, 
and, like most of the otlwr strefts, is lined with row’s of 
trees. From 1727 to 17.'13, Liel wig.sbnrg was the chief 
residence of the court ; its palace, tlmugh now <le- 
serted, is one of the largest and finest in (jertnaiiv ; ami 
it has a gallery of old (b nn ui, Dutch, and Klemi.sh 
pictures ; and a tlieatre. The palace-gardens, formerly 
celebrated for their beauty, are now billing into dis- 
order from iK'glect. l.udwigslmrg has a I>utiieran 
parish church, three other churches, an arsenal, a imli- 
biry .scliool for 20 ollicers’ feoms a lyceum, an orphan 
asylum, and workhouse, house of correction for females, 
school for poor thildrcii (/c/ni/frn'ltunfrsanxfull), a caii- 
lion-foundry, and inanuf.ictiirrs of woollen cloth, earth- 
enware, and buttons. In the neighboui hood are the 
royal summer palaces of Favourite and Monrefios, and 
the fine statue <.if (louut Zeppelin, ereijed by King Freile- 
rick of Wirtemlnirg. About Gin. dintauf is Maihach, thn 


birthplace of Schiller, and the mathomatit fan Mayir. 
{ Mem mincer ; lit’schrcihun^von tyuriemdutg, C>23-^‘J4 ; 
Berghans ; Stein.) 

LIIGANO (TOWN AND LAKR OF). The town of 
Lug.ano, being with Bettinzoro and Locoriio, a cap. ol" tlie 
Swiss canton of 'Fessiu, gtands on a bay on the W. bank of 
the lake of sanie name, 1.3 m. N.N.W. Como. Pop. 3,tv0(i. 
It is a well built, handsome town, finely situated roumi tin* 
curve of a beautiful bay, surrounded by an amphitlieatre 
of hills, having their slojies studded with villas, vineyards 
gardens, and mrests ; w hile in the distance are seen the 
snowy pinnacles and craggy masses of the Alp.s. Among 
the principal public liuihliiigs arc the church or catfiedi al 
of San Lorenzo, on an eminence above the town, com. 
manding a fine view, with a finely sculptured portal and 
a fay.-ule, said to be by Br.amante : the church of the Fran- 
ciscan friars, remark.ible for two jiaintings of first rale 
excellence by Bernardo Luini. It has also some pretty 
ext«i|||ivc silk maimfaetnreB, a large* theatre, and an hos- 
pital^ several e.stahlisliim'iits for the printing and sale 
of books newly published or prohibiti'd in Italy; and no 
fewer th.an 3 newspapers, wliich (x-easionally advocate 
doctrines that are but little to the taste of the Austrian 
and Sardinian governments. Perh.ips, however, 1 In- town 
may derive its principal support from its being on tin* 
route, and one of tlm entrepots, of a considi'rable portion 
of the trade carried on between Italy and .Svvit/erland. 
and (Jermany, by tlie p.ass of St. Gothard, 'J'bough no 
niinally and politically Swiss, the Lnganese are Italians 
ill dri's.s. language, manners, and appearanee ; in every 
thing, in short, but their greater activity and euterprisf ; 
aiul for this distinetimi they are mainly irulehted to theii 
comparatively free institutions and free pi-es.s. idonte 
C'aprino, near Lugano, h.as a great mimb('r of iiator.il 
caverns or grottoes, which, on account of their co.dness, 
are u.sed by the inhalis. in summer as eeilar.s in whieli to 
keep tSieir wine, meat, and other provisions. 

TIu* Lake of Lug.ano (formerly tlie Larus (\ res'i/.<t). is 
principally w itbio the canton of 'I'essin, in Switzerl.ind, 
but partly also in Lombardy, between tiie Lago Maggiore 
and the f-ago di Gomo. It is of an extrt'iiiely irregular 
ligure ; its greatest h'ngth from I’orh.-zza at its N.K. to 
l‘orto at Its S. extremity, is .about IG m. ; but in .-uhlition 
to its main body, it has two great arms, one stretcliing 
.S..S.K. to Lago. and the other N\ to Agno. It is now heie 
aliove 2 in. in width, and Is mostly surrounded by liigli 
mountains, overhanging woods, and bold, abrupt preei- 
|)ic<‘S. One of tlie mountains, San Salvjulor, on a pro- 
montory, washed on two of its sides by the Iak«‘, rising to 
tin* height of nearly 2,Ono ft, above its levi'l, U a sublime 
object from the late, and conimauds from its .simnnit a 
most magnificent and varied pro.spcet. In some p.irts, 
how’cver, the banks of the lake .slope gently down to 
the water’s e<ige, and are covered with villages, vine- 
yard.s, gardens, Ac. 'J'lu' bay of Lugano on its W. side, 
with its surrounding ampldtlieatre of hills, is parlieiilarly 
fine. Its waters are quite tran.-'parent, and «o very deep, 
that in some pl.aces no soundings arc .said to have 
been attained. It is about IbOft. above the level of tfte 
lakes of Como and M.aggiore, Into the latter of wiiieli 
the Tresa conveys Its surplus waters. (Conder's Jfoi//, 
i. 314, ; Eustace, Iv. GO. ; Voxels Switzerland, iii. 3<is. ; 
Murray's Handbook, Ar.) 

LUGGKBSllALL, or LUDGKBSIIALL, a deraved 
hor., market town, and p.ir. of Kngland, co. M ilts, 
hund. Ameshury, 23 m. N.K. Salisbury, ami (iH m. M . 
by S. Lrmdon. A rea of par. and bor., I .GfK) acres. I'op. 
in 1H3I, 33.''». The town, now in a wretched and decaying 
state, contains nothing worth mention, except an old 
ruinous ehureh, and a place of worshin for Baptists ; tlm 
inb.ib. are chiefly .sujiporti'il by agricultural labour. F<'i- 
riM'rly, however, it must have been a phme of more ini- 
portance; for a large castle existed here soon after the 
Conquesti: it was also one of the most ancient pari. Imrs., 
and iiotwlitiivtauding its lusignlficance in modern times, 
sent 2 inyrns. to the 11. of down to the piissing <>1 


the Hefor|n Act, by which it was di.sfranriiised. 

Ll'lJO. a ttnvn of Spain, nrov. Galicia, and a hishoji .s 
see, on the Minho, 47 m. K.S.K. t'oruna, ami > 

N.N K. Oporto. Pop., aeronling to Minaiio, 7.’2b‘J. ft 
oeenpies H?i eminence on the K. bank of tlie’tiver, ii'i'l is 
biirrouiid(‘<l by an ancient wall of great tbleknch.s^, V'dij 
circular i>r»»jeeting towers. The strixits are nieaii aiui 
Irregularly built: the chief l)uildlng.s are a (Jolhic <ii- 
thixlral, 4 convents, 2 hospitals, a singular-looking Pf'’'”''| 
a foundling asylum, and public seminary. The * !'>"■' *; 
is alleged to be colder than that In oilier parts ol ' - 

snow is fri-^uent. aiufcN winds are common ^ 

winter numtlis. Tiie place appears to be in a r 
condition ; the only fabrics are tlfose of thread stocK h 
ami Moroceo leather. In the neighbourhood are > 
great iiuinbers of cattle, horses, mules, sheep, atiu n g • 
which rm et with a reiuly wdo at the roouthly iair», 
the great fair in October. 

Lugo Is a place of great antiquity, having Veiled 

of a convent us, or district, under the Homans, 
it Lucus Angusli. lVl(U)y monuments of Uoinan ar 
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fXistlnp! in Hie time of Ponz ; but they have nearly all (Hi'nihrson on Wines^ p. 177.) According to JulUcn, 
Pi fii since destroyed. The Roman medicinal baths are the wines of Lunel, “ Sont plus prCcoces et plus Jins qnc 
slid, however, used, and the works formed to protect cexix de Frontif'ruin ; vtciis Us oni xnuins dc corps, un 
tlu'in from the floods of the Minho may yet be traced, i^out defruit inoins prononce, et ne conservent pas aussi 
Alonzo the Catholif wrested Lugo from the Moors, and longtewps." {Toponraphie de Vignoble.s, p. 2b0.) 
re-established its bishopric. {Miflano, Mod. Trav.) LUN liVlLlJ*', a town of Prance, dcp. Meurthe, cap. 

LUND, a city of Sweden, near its S. extremity, arrond., on the Vezouze, and on the road from Paris to 
prov. Malmne. ‘20 m. N.K. Malma'. I’op. 4,1‘20. It is Strasbourg, IGm. S.E. Nancy. Pop. in IS.'iG, ex.com., 
open, and irr«*gularly built, but clean. It is an arch- 1‘2,GG1. It i.s generallv well built, ;uid has a good square, 
bishopric, and has a cathedral, an ancient irregular a chateau erected by l.,eopold, duke of Lorraine, early in 
building, raised at different periods. But it is chiefly the last century, and long the residence of Stanislaus, 
nMiiarkable for its university, founded ift ICGG. This king of Poland, a handsome par church, very extensivo 
institution has 2*2 regular and 7 assistant professors, and cavalry barnicks, a parade ground of 200 hectares, a large 
is attended by about GOO pupils. In IKVl it had .'iOG covered riding arena, tw'o hospitals, a synagogue, the- 
pupils, whereof 108 were students of divinity, 130 of atre, and manufactures of woollen cloth, woollen and 
law, TiO of medicine, and IGO of philosophy, ‘he sciences, cotton yarn, gloves, &c. Luneville is one of the i)rin- 
Xc. It has a library of 30,000 printed vols. and 1,000 cip.il cavalry stations in France. The origin of the tow ii 
MSS., with museums of natural history and miuera|i|^', is uncertain, but its name seems to indicate that Diana 
antiquities and medals, Ac. ; an observatory, a ch(n||Bil was anciently worshipped here ; and several Roman me- 
laboratory, and a botanical gard<Mj. Pulfendorf, who, dais, with the impre.ss of that divinity, have been found 
next to Grotius, is tin? grand authority in matters of near a fountain in the neighbourhood. The peace bc- 
piiblic law, was ;ippointod Professor of the Law of tween France and the German Confederation, in 1801, 
Nature and Nations in this university in 1G70; and here, by which the former acquired the territory on the Ictt 
ill lG7‘i, he published his great work De Jure Natural bank of the Rhine, was concluded in this town. {Hugo, 
ei llentium. “Without,” to use the words of a dis- art. Meurthe; Jierghaus ; iiuuie du Vuyageur, 8(C.) 
tiiiguished authority, “the genius of Grotius, and with LURGAN, an inland town of Ireland, co. Armagh, 
very interior learning, he has yet treated this subject prov. Ulster, about 3 m. from the S. border of Lough 
with sound sense, with clear method, with extensive Neagh, and 18 m. W.S.W'. Belfast. Pop., in 1831, 2,8-12, 
and accurate knowledge, and with a copiousness of It i.s a neat, clean, and well-built town, consisting prin- 
detail sometimes inde<*d tedious, but always instructive cipally of one wide street. It has a par. church, a R. 
and satisfactory.’’ (MachtJifosh on the Laiv of Nature C’:ith. chapel, meeting-houses for Presbyteilans and 
and Nations, p. 21.) Linna'us was for some time a Quakers, a court-house, and a bridewell. A manor- 
pupil in the University of Lund. The town has manu- court is held every three weeks, and general sessions and 
fu tures of w'oollen cloths ami tobacco, tanneries and petty sessions every Friday, It is a constabulary station ; 
sugar retineries, a discount bank, and some foreign and has 2 schools on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
trade. Tlie ancient kings of .Scania w’cre chosen on and a .«;ubscript ion school. The linen manufacture, par- 
the hill of Lyber.s, near the town. {Stein ; Coxe's Tra- ticul.irly that of diapers and damasks, is extensividy 
Vi ts, iv. ; Diet. Gcog., SfC.) carried on, as is that of tobacco ; there are 2 breweries 

l.UNK lUJ RG, a town of the klngd. of Hanover, cap. and an extensive distillery. Markets on Fridays; fairs, 
of thedistr. and principality of Luneburg, on the lime- Aug. 5. and Nov. 22. The nearness of the town to the 
nan, G7 m. N.N.K. Hanover, and 27 m. S. F. Hamhurg. point where the Lagan and Newry navigation joins 
Pop., in 1838, estimated at 11,800. It is surrounded by Lough Neagh, affords great facilities for inland trattie. 
walls of no great strength, and entered by 6 gates. It Post-olllcc revenue, in 1830, 401V. ; in 183G, 693/’. Brandies 
h.iuS dark .and narrow street.s, and old-fashioncd houses, of the Belfast, Northern, and Provincial Banks were 
'i'he castle, or palace of tlie prince, tlie town-hall, opened in 1834 ; of the Agricultural Bank, in 183G ; and (;f 
council house, military academy for young nobles, gym- the Ulster Bank, In 1837. 

n.-.siinn, exchange, and cavalry barracks, are the prln- The town is on the estate and in the Immediate vicinity 
c'pal public Imildings. Tlie military academy has a of the residence of the Brownlow family, to the head of 
lilirary of 14,000 vols., and in the tow n-hall is another which it gives the title of baron. 

hl)rary'. I, uncbiirg h.as 4 churches, in one of which are LUTON, a market town and par. of England, co. 
the tombs and moniimcnts of many of the ancient dukes Bedford, bund. Flitt, IGm. W'.N.W. Hertford, and 28 
of Luneburg, several superior schools, uu orphan m. N.W. London. Area of par., 15, !StK) acres. Pop. in 
asylum, and a mont-de-piiit^. 1831,5,t»93 ; do. of townsliip,3,9Gl. The town, pleasantly 

Luneburg was formerly a Hansc Town, was governed situated between two hills in the Chiltern clialk range, is 
by magistrates of its own selection, and had an extensive irregul.arly built w ith tliree long streets, running from 
tr.^de. It took part in the Baltic herring-fishery, and a market place (in which is an old town-hall), in the 
had numerous breweries and manufactures of woollen form of the letter Y. 'J'he church Is an interesting 
Ktuffs, Ac., now much fallen oflT. Lime-burning and the specimen of Gothic architecture, with a siniare em- 
making of .salt are at present the cliief branches of in- battled tower surmounted at the angles by nexagonal 
dustry, A large and singular rock of gypsum, rising pinnacles, and a handsomely decorated W. door: the 
nearly 170 ft, above tne llmcnau, in the immediate viel- interior contains, besides some painted windows, a 
jnty of the town, furnishes abundant materials fur the curiously carved font, and some line old monuments, 
liinner business. About ‘20,(X)0 tons of lime a year arc There are also places of worship for Wesleyan Me- 
hont to Hamburg, Altona, and Holland. About 1G0,{K)0 thodists. Baptists, and the .Society of Friends. I'hrce 
centners a year of salt arc procured from some adjacent well-attended Sunday schools, a national and Lancastrian 
salt-springs; the cvapor.atlon is effected by me.ans of school, furnish instruction to the cliildren of the poor ; 
t'lrf, and is conducted under a special commission, the and tliere is a well endowed hospital for lodging and 
Knverntnoiit having a nioiioimly of the article. The clotliing 21 ag<d widows. 'Phe iuhah. are principally 
undriod salt is 40 cfollars, and of the dried, eng.aged in the manufacture of .straw hat.s, and especially 
> doll, the last of 400 lbs. (licrghaus.) I.uneburg has of the variety called the Tuscan grass-plait. Lace- 
j'*?”** fabrics of woollen and cotton and linen goods, making used^ilso to be carrie«l on to .a con.'^iderabh; 

^■‘^•'ds, and soap ; with distilleries, brew- extent; but this business has been all but exiingui.siml 
• nc8, Ac. It also trades in horses; and is the se.at of a by the rise of the Nottingliam frame-lace trade. Two 
ansit trade between Hamburg and tlie IHbe, and the miles E. of the town is Luttm Hoo Park, a s;*.;t lielong- 
a of Hanover. About 2<K),000 centners of log to the Bute family, er«‘cted by Lord Bute, the 

croh.uulisc arc s.aid to have T)assed m through favourite of George III. Markets on Dlonday ; large 

■ neburg in 18,38. ( y^n Reden's Hanover, ii. 87., &c. ; cattle fairs. April 18. and Oct. 18. 

HodesUn's N. Germany.) LUTTERWORTH, a market-town and par. of 

i>n o Franco, dep. Herault, c.ap. cant , England, co. Leicester, lumd. (iiithlaxt<»n, 12 lo. S. 

in iK-lc Montpellier. Pop. Leicester, and 79 m. N.N.W. London. Area of par., 

and cn It has u fine promenade, infantry 1.890 acres. Pop., in 1831, 2,2G2. The tow n, sitiiateil on 

tlllcri . brandy di.s- the Swift, a tributary of the Avon, coinj)ris(‘s ()ne main 
'I'hc m brisk trade in corn, wines, and raisins, and well built street, with «>thers of Inferior size: there 

on ector wine, produced from vineyards situated are some good houses, but .a large proportion of tlie te- 

hcarina b grounds to the N. of tne town, and nements are mere mud-walled thatched cottages. The 

the hi> reckoned by some connoisseurs as church is a large and very handsome structure. In the 

tign iu i?i I rivalled only by thoFron- pointed style, with a l\igh square tower having turrets at 

colour dolicate wine, of a bright Vllow the angles : the interior is elegantly fitted up. But it is 

clovinii ti ^ distinct flavour of the grape, and less principally remarkable fr<itn hav ing b<*en the scene of the 
Mazet u-M u u 'fhe vineyard called the Clos- pastoral labours of Jol)n Wycliffe, and from its contain- 

Kiowth m b the first-rate lug his pulpit and portrait. This early and illustrious 

the year, being one third of reformer and eminent di u' C was appointed rector of 

Several PI’’ the territory of Lunel. Lutterworth in 1374, where he expired 10 years after- 

come infrt !if ordinary muscadine wines, however, w-ards.on the3lstof Defe;ul)er. 1384. Luckily, however, 

they mavhA ® niarkct as FrQntigtian and Lunel ; but his doctrines did not die w ith him. In 1415, the Cotincil 
the want ^ by their dcei>cr colour, and j of Constance vainly ciule ivoured to gratify their impo- 

oi the characteristic flavour s;nd perfume,” tent rag 9 against liis memory, by ordering his remains to 
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Im' disinterred and cast upon a dunghill. This disgrace- • gian Luxemburg ( where this branch of industry is 
ful sentence was carrltHl into effect; for, the bones of principally conducted), from llhenlsh Prussia at tin* re- 
Wycliffe being taken up were burned, and the ashes duced duty of 1 fr. per 1,000 kilog., and the production 
tiirown into the Swift. “ Thus,” as Fuller lias inge- of iron is probably on the increase. The slate of Lux- 
niuusly expressed it, “this brook (tlie Swift) has con- einburg is of a superior quality. Viel-Salm, in the N. of 
v<*yed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn llelgian I.uxemburg. furnishes about 4 millions of slates 
into the narrow' seas, they into thennain ocean : and tiius a year ; and in the S., the quarries of Herbenmont and 
///<• nsfit’S qf WycUfft: arc the cvihlem qf his doctrine^ Geripont produce about H) millions a year, mo.stlyex- 
tchich tiow is dispersed all the world over ported to the neighbouring countries. Slate-pencils, 
liUtterworth has 3 places of worship for dissenters. 4 marble, and a little lead, zinc, copper, and manganese 
Sunday-schools, an endowed free-sebool, attended by 100 are the other chief mineral products. Next to forges 
b.)ys, and 3 smaller subscription schools. Its chief ma- and potteries, woollen eloth, hu'c, leather, and glue f;ic- 
nufactiire is that of coarse hosiery, but it is not exten- | lories, distilleries, and breweries, arc the most numerous 
si VI*. It has a considerable trade in farm and dairy pro- : manufacturing establishments. The commerce of Lux- 
du'-e, chielly earried on at its 7 annual fairs. Markets on etnhnrg, however, except in iron, slate, and cattle, is 
'J'hursd.iy : fairs Tlmrsday after Feb. 10.. March JO,, iiislgnilicnnt. I'he inhabs., partly of .Saxon extraction, 
April .luly 23., and Oct. 10. ; also on Holy Thurstl.ny. an<l partly NS'alloons, are all H. (Catholics. The whole 
i.l'rZKN, atown of the Prussian states, pfov. Saxony, teri^iry is subdivided into 3 districts ; those of laixt'ui- 
cir<*. .Mcrselmrg, 12 in. S.\V\ Lcip.sic. This town, the tni||H||piekirch, and Grevenniacher : each has in it a tri- 
j> j). of which is under 1..5(H). would he unworthy notice , bun^t)f original jurisdiction; and tin* first, whicli is 
t' ere it not that its environs liave lieen the scene of two identical with the Dutch prov., is jdaced under a Prussian 
of the most meinor.ablo conflicts of modern times. The military governor, and a Dutch civil commissary. Pel.. 
fi' St, which occurred on the Kith of November. I(i32, took gian lyiixcmburg is govi'rned in the same way as the 
place hetwc(*n the imperialists, under \Val!en.stein, and , otlu*r llelgian provs. Dutch Luxemburg has (he 11th 
tlu* Swedes, under their heroic monarch, (.ustavus place in the German roufeiit;ration, witli 3 votes in the 
Adolphus. The latter were vie torious ; Jmt iJu' victory • lull council, and one in the committee. It has, since 
was d<'arl>' purcliascd l)y tin* death Iif tludr king, who j 1831), furuislu'd a conting«‘iit of 1,8.50 m<‘n to the army of 
fell (it has been alleged by treaclury) in the action. ' the c*inledcration ; the contiiig<*iit previously to the 
Ilcsides tiu’ir king, (ho Swedes lost ahoiil 3,0t)<)mcn ; hut > division of tlie dtichy liaving lu'cn 2, .55(1 men. 
the. loss of the Imperialists .amountcil to double that nnm- LnxivMluuo (Germ. a town b(*longing 

her, and their artillery fell into the h.imls of tlie con- ) to the kingdom of the Nctlierlands, tlie raj), ami only 
qnerors. ! place of any importance in the above Gr.iiul Duchy, anil 

'I'he other great conlliet took j.'lace nearly on flie same i one of the strongt*st fortri'sses of Kurope ; on flu* .\l'/ett<', 
gnmnrl on the 2<1 of May, 1813, between llie French, !a trilmtary of the Sur, 22 m. S.W. d’revcs, and 77 m, 
under Napoleon, and tlie allied arjiiy, encouraged by the ; S.S.i;. Liege; lat. 4'.r-' 37' N., long. CC" 7' 3" E. Pop., 
jiresence of the emperor .Ak'xamler and tlu* king of . in ls.3(), 1 1,242. It is Imilt partly on a steep rocky 
Pru.ssia. The struggle was lufist obsiiu.ite and bloody; height, and partly in the valley beneath; being, con- 
bnt in the end victory diM'liiretl in favour of the FrenHi. sequently, divided into the iipjier and lower towns, 
'I'lie allies lost 20, ObO' men, killed and woundt.'d, and that which communii'.-ite by flights of stcjis, .-md .streets 
of the French w.is also vi-ry severe. I running zigzag, so as to be passable for carriages. Peth 

LUXE.MlirUG ((»1{.\ND DL'CIIY nml PUO- , towns .ire fortified ; and tlie works, which are partly ex- 
^■^NC'K OF), a territory of \V. Europe, Ix twecn lat. c.avatcd in the s<illd rock, hav<* hecu greatly strcngtheiK d 
2.V aiuU .50° 28* N., and long. .5° and G-' 30' E. ; by the successive piissifssors of the town — Spaniards, 
having N. the Belgian prov. of Liege, \V. that of Na- .Austrians, h'rench, and Dutch, i/reat improvements 
inur, E. Rhenish Prus, via, ami S. Fran* e. <0 eatest lengdi h.ive recently been niadi' in them; and since 1837. a 
and breadth about O"’ ni. each. .Area, 2.70'' sq.m. Pup., , new fort has been constructed otu.Nide tlie 'rreves gate, 
in 1 8.3t), 327,885. By the treaty <0' die Mnli of April, Ih.'U), 'I'he c.isemates of that pait of the forti Heat ions called 
this territory was definiiiv I’ly partitimied bcuwci-u Ilol- , J,e llottc, resemble those of Gibraltar, and arc cajialili- of 
land and Jlefginm ; the E. portion, witti .m area of about ! aci-ommodaiiiig 4,(H)0 men. Luxembtirg is tolerably well 
L0 (j 0 .sq. m., and a pop. of lO i.tHio, Udng as.signml to the ' built, but has no remarkabU* public buildings. It h.is 
former, and the VV. portion, with an area of J .700 s(j. m,, • some iron forge.s, and inannfacUires of linen fabrics, 
and a pop. of about 1 (:h,O(/ 0 , p* the l,itt« r. '1 he title of leather, and tobacco. It is at prc.sent garri.soncd by 2,()<!() 
firand Duke of Luxemburg, with tin* .suflV.ige in the; Pi ussian troops. 

councils of the German ( oulcileratiou, are enjoyed by { Tin- territory of Luxemburg was governed bv it.s own 
the king of tlie Netherlands. j c<iimts frmn (he tijne of tlie ( 'arlovingi.in Franki'-h 

A chain of hills, brandling from tin* Ardcnnc.s, tra- kings to l.'Dd, wlieii the F'rnperor (diaries IV. erected it 
verses the country from .S.\N'. to N .E. It no where rises into a duchy. It was taken by tin; lYcm li in 17:'4, and 
to more than 2.0(H) ft. alwivo the sea; but it forms the -ub.iivid* d among the deps. of Forets, Ardcmics, Sambre- 
dividmg line lx*(w'een the basins of tlie .Mi iise and (bo ; « t-M> u ■ , .md ()iutlie; but, iu 1814, il was i;i'ect(‘d into 
IMosollo. 'Phe last-named rivi r and (In? .'^ur form tlie j .i grand <(in by, ntnl given to (In-* king of Holland, in cx- 
K, boundary of the grand duchy ; the other principal cliango for the remnieiatioii (d' his claims iqxin Nassau, 
streams are the (Jurli*. Our. .Vl/.efte. Sem<»y, A<’., trihu- \ { t'ande / pkk leu's I.uxnnhnmi^ ; Ik r^hdus, ^^e.) 
taries.of cither the Meuse ortho Mo.'-elle. 'Phe valleys i lAXI'l'IL (iui. Luxuviitm), ii of I'rauctj, dop. 

are fertile, bitt the rest of the eouutry has mostly a stony ,! H.mte-.Sabne, r.q). rant,, on the Rreudiin, 1.5 m. N'-F- 
and barren soil ; ami in some parts, especially about the i A'esoul. }*op. iu 18,3(J, ex. com., 3.(528. It is well built 
centre of Belgian Luxemlnirg, a g>)o<l deal oHln* surfai c ; and clean, and has a good town-hall, a largt* hospitai, a 
is occupied with rnar.shes, iieaths, and fioor waste laml. communal college, ami m.’iuufaetures of liats, leather, 
The, entire surface i, estimated at Gl)0,h()() /nm/zhus fa tin and iron goods, itc ; hut it is cliiclly remarkable tor 
measure nearly answering to he< tares), of which about it.s hot or thermal spring.s, which are usually frequented 
21() f)()0 are supposed to be in tillage, 21L(»00 in woods, , by frmn .500 to (500 visiters. 'Phe hot baths Lnxov mm 
127, WO in healJis, wasle.s, &c., and 112.0^) altog«*ther ' were known to the Romans, who are said to have de- 

unprodnetive, or occupied by ro.ids, rivers, <!(:c. It Cfiratcd them w ith line buildings. (/>’.r4«cf7/c, AVzOcc 

is ifio tly . divided int<) .small pro})erti<*s. Bye. h.irley, | /n f/nn/c, p. 430.) The tr.iccs of several Roman roH > 

0. ats, and wdieat are the prjm i|i.il eorii croj*.*. ; and pot.i- ; ;tqueduet.s, and edince.s, witll various statues, medals, .v<. 

toes, with tlax, hemp, ami bcel-r iot, are r,uj.i il. Tlu? ■ have been di.seovered in and round tin; town. (Hdgo, 
agricultural course alinovt invaiiably oceopie.« 3 yi ars ; ■ art. J/aufe-Situne ; Diet, (h'og.) . 

the first year, wheat, m.a.'.lin, or lye i*> .sown ; iu the se- : the largest and most N. of tlie Plulipin 

cond, o.its, barley, or potatoes; and iu (tie third, the land ^ Islands, wmeh see. 

1. s left fallow. The vim* i.s grown on the b.uik.s of tlie ' LY.ME-BEGLS, a pari, and mun. hor,. market-tow'^^ 
Moselle; and the ;mnual ptodm e of wine was <*.stin)ate«l, M'a-jiort, and par. of England, co. DorsH, in 

In 1837, at 7.5,.''»(»;j Ix ctol 1 lie chief branch of rural iu- dlv./zf Jib. Lmicrs and Botlicuhampton.^^OJ 'O- , ‘ ‘i’ 
dustry.is, however, the r-ariug of rattle for export- 'Pauiiton, and 132 m. W. S.W. London. 
ntion. 'I’he sin-ep yield inddl‘uf*ut wool, but tiieir llesli hop., which comprises the two parishes 
is excellent. Horses .are good. A great many hog.s are (Tharmouth, 1,280 acres. Fop., in 1831 , 5h34-). ^ 

reared, and in the fir.-t half of :«;,7(K) weie ex- i.s a Hiiall and irregularly built town. i.,i|J 

])orted to E’rance. 'i he im -idovv-laml.i, especially in hill 4, which, by rendering it’diflicult of access, enoc 

the valleys of the Aizette, Ghiers, and Semois, are care- pnrclude it from becoming a place of 

fully irrigated and manured. The wood.s are an iin- plac e. a€ well as Charmouth, is frequented ,^,lics 

portaut Hource of wealth, tiie annual produce of timber incr as a watering place, and matiy respectable *' 
and firc-woml being estimated, according to V'ander- are s»ttled in the neighbourhood; but it 

rnaeh*n, at nearly LlOb.OfM) steres. Nearly 03, 000 hectare* very irrirgular, and not lighted, fio that, on tilace.” 
of wood* belong to commune*, there being scarcely a has tlie appearance of a poor and Inconsideraj h 
commune without a certain portion of fore.it land. 'J’here 'Phe pi«*r or Qohh (originally erected m the 
are few conntrle* in wilich iron is more abundant ; and Edward III., and greatly lengthened ^ I, road, 

about y.200.r)00 kilog. of metal are produced atinually : cxfMMiso of government) 1* CiHh fb l*hig and • 
froin the want of coal, it has to besniclb'd with timber. rurttUliing good slielter for shlpj iug ‘nier Is th® 

hmcc IH37, however, co.il iia* been admitted Into Bel- and the Isle of Portland j ami closa to the. i 
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{ ustom-houae. “ Tho regular trade of* the place, liow- 
rvtr, appears to be altogether ineonsiderable ; and it Is 
t liiefly valuable as a port of refuge for small vessels in 
bad weather.” {Pari. Boundary Bcp.) In 183<» there 
b('k»nged to tho port 19 vessels, of the burden of 1,187 
tons: the customs revenue in 1839 amounted to 2,. '>80/., 
indicating a great diminution since the close of the last 
( ( iitiiry, when they amounted to about l(»,0()()/. a year, 
riii.s change is ascribed partly to the decay of its. once 
( onsiderable Newfovmdland fishery and Medlt<‘rraneaii 
trade, and partly also to'thc separation of Bridjtort, united 
with Lyine till 183.3. An old church, three jdaces of 
woivhi}) for dissenters, a house used for assemblies, and 
ail old town-hall, are the chief public buildings. Two 
j,c lio()Is for poor children are sup})ortcd by .subscription, 
and there are altnshuuses and other charities for the 
sick and aged. 

I'he her. of L}Tne is undoubtedly very ancient, ^d 
(laini.s to be one by prescription. Its first chartefw.s 
li lted I ‘2 Edward 1. ; and it.s early eon.^eiiuence as 
a pdit is shown by the fact, that in the war with 
1 ranee under Edward III. it fiirni.shed four ships to 
sriie at the siege of t’alai.s. The inun. bor. is now 
piivcriu'd by a major, 3 other aldernieu, .and I'J couii- 
cillor.s, hilt has no eoinmi.ssion of tlu* peace. Corporation 
nMeiiiie, in 1839, 374/. 'I'he bor. sent 2 niems. to (he II. 
(i| troin the ndgn of Edward I. down to tin* passing 
i>! the Ki Ihnn Act, which deprived it ofez/c mem.: pre- 
liiiiidy to that act the right of eb'ction w;is ve.stial in tlu? 
cap. burgesses and freemen. I'he Boundary Act cn- 
l.iifred its limits, so a.s to inchuli* the entire jt.ar.s. of 
I.jiiie iiiid Cli.armoutli. Ut‘g. eleetors iti 1839-40, 277. 
■Markets on Friday ; large cattle fairs, l eh. 13. and 
Oct. 2. 


l.V.M INdTON, Ji pari, and mon. bor., sea port, and 
market town of Engltiml, co, Hants, in (lie E,. division of 
(lie Neu Korc.sf, close to the mouth id' a river of its own 
iiaiee. w hieh falls into the Sob'nt, 23 m. S.S.\V.\Viu- 
i lie'll r, and 01 m, \V. .S.W. Eonduu. roju of ptirl. bor. 
(nii-l^risiiig the par of Lymingtoii and a (tart of the 
el iinidre). in l83l, .'>,3()|, 'I'he town, situated on tho 
W , hank of the river, is well (laved ami lighted with g.as. 
and I'nii.sists of one well-built and wide slri'et, crossed by 
twn of hers of an inferior description. On the E. hank is 
the village of Ibnlershore, eom()ris)ng several villas and 
lioii'i's I'l a sniKTior kind, inhabited liy (lerson.s of inde- 
peiidciit fortune; it is connected with the town by a 
liiidge, and clearly forms a suburb of I.yminpton. 
Among the public buildings are a (..vin-hdl, .a in .it 
theatre, and a custom-house ; (be port, though sulli- 
n. lit tor vessels of 300 tons, and jirovideil with wliarfs 
ami storehouses, is subordinate to that of .South.ainptou. 
Till' elinrch is an irregular building of luiek and stone, 
111’' living being a curacy de()cmieut on tin* vii'arage of 
lioldre. There are likewise three (daces of worshi() for 
uesleyan Methodists and other di.ssenters. A free 
sehool for both si'xes, a girls’ nation.al school, and an 
Jiitant .‘K'hool, (irovidi* instruction for the children of the 
1"^’^./ni(l there are several minor charities. 

' 'I'lie town i.s considered to be in an improving state, 
•md so viral largo outlays of ca[dtal have taken (dace iii 
ni't lew year.s. A company has been formed fur the 
liiflio;e of su()(dving steam navigation (o and from 
‘'jdMiioiuh and the Isle of Wight; 3,000/. have been 
^mj.'crihi'd for the formation of gas-works, and the .same 
|*'iii lor the erection of baths ; dwelling-houses, also, 
i.Uo been and are now being built on an im()roved scale, 
^^8' iiriiieiiial object of these improvements being to in 


kittle 


visiters to resort to the town during the summer. 
”0 commerce is carried on here ; and the only 
“'kire of the neighbourhood i.s that of salt, which 
i.nt ‘‘k'o "’'*® curried on to a verj^ large extiuit, 

latter y has decreased. A large yearly fair i.s h(*Id 



(, ( . .ii r. v^oriioraiion rev 

kviMi due.s), 100/. 

bi,‘ ' 1 ' /"“, ' I" ^ mems. to tlie H. of C. sine# tiio 
Iteionn 4 'f* • *’*^*'^ of election being ve.sted. till 

Were • ’V‘ •'‘■sivient burgesses, of whom there 

limits nf\L. ” 1 * Boundary Act enlarged the 

kvmiu-ti.n v„ it ■’ include the entire par. of 

• > “vtor: ii; Begkvtercd 

I'i'k'e for tile’ ^ Is also a polling 

•‘'■dnrdav • i- of Hampshire, Markei.s on 

J 2 ’io’id Oet kacon, and cattle, 

^^' ll ro ^ in vk States, cap. Cam()- 

*'’-fi liriiim.., '^j*‘ 8 inia, on James lllver, In're crossed bv 
^V .S ? 20m. below' it.s great fali.s, and 90m*. 

in' Si N., long. 7‘)^ 22' W. 

''iii' and (w,o’ it is mostly on tlie declivity of a 

^‘■'cr;d ^ * nmrket-house, 

theli, a I'rieudg’ mcetlng-housc, a Lancas- 


trian school, Ac. A large proportion of the houses are 
of brick, and of 2, .3, and 4 stories. Lynchburg is one of 
the most llouri.shing commercial towns in the state, as, 
from its situation, it commands an extensive trade not 
only with the W. part of Virginia, but with N. ('arolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. It is one of the largest 
marts for tobacco in the Union, from 10,000 to 10,000 
hhds. having been inspected in it annually for the lai t 10 
ye;irs. {liradjurd, 1837.) It has many tobacco factories, 
and warehouses for dry goods ; and manufactures of 
cotton and woollen good.s are carried on, and there are 
extensive flour-inill.s in its vicinity. The chief articles 
brought to its markets arc tobacco, wheat, flour, hemp, 
butter, peach and apiple s()irits, whisky, cider, beef, live 
hugs, lead, iron, Ac., a coivsiderable pr()()ortion of which 
is scut down the river to Riidiniond for further exporta- 
tion. {Kncyc. Americana ; Davenport's Uaxettcert S{C.) 

IjYNN-BEUIS or KlNClhS LYNN, a pari, and mun. 
l)or., sea-jiort and in.'irket town of England, co. Norfolk, 
loc.illy situated in hund. Ereebridge-I.ynn, at the moutiv 
and on the E. bank of the Ouse, 38 in. W. by N. Norwich, 
and !)() m. N. by E. London. Lat. r>2° 48' N., long. 
2()' E. Area of pari, bor., 2,(120 acres. Pop., in 1831, 
ll.9or». 'J’lie town, about 1 m. In length, by in. in 
breadtfi, comprising two princi()al, with other smaller 
street.s, “is, generally s()eaking, well built, and con- 
tains many excellent houses, and extensive premises 
I aleuiated for trade. It i.s well paved, lighted with gas, 
su[ij)lied with good water, and very clean. The public 
walks, also, in tin* E. part of the town deserve notice, 
fur tlicir extent, and tlie neatness witli whicli they are 
ke()t.” (M7tn. Iknaid. Hep.) Eynn was formerly en- 
com(iasse(i on tlie land-side by a wall and deep wet Atch, 
defi iiiled by 9 bastions : those furtilications yet remain, 
tint till* wall and liastions are mucli dilapidated ; it is 
also divided into .several (larts by 4 small streams here 
called y/i'iY.v (from the Dutch vliet) over wliieh are 11 
lu idges. 'Pile market-place, called by way of distinction 
tlie 'Puesday’-s market-jilace, is an area of 3 acres, .situ- 
ated at tlie N. end ot the town, having a scul()tured 
.stone cross in its centre, and surrounded liy good houses. 
A smaller market is lield on Saturday in an open sjiaec 
ne.ir St. Margand’s churcli, and outside the town is a 
cattlo-imuket. 'f’he custom-house, built in 1()83, .and 
intended for a merchant’s exchange, is a handsome 
Imilding of freestone, with an ornamental front, and a 
statue of (.’liarles 11.: the guildhall is an old-ftasliioned 
luiilding of '■tone and flint, witli suitalile apartments for 
the tr. III'. ii ting of muni( i[ial business, Ac. ; and near it 
is tlie borough gaol, a n sjiectablc stone structure, whicli 
“seems to be on tlu* whole well regulated, and admits, to 
a cert.iin ext(*iit, of (he dnssitication of (irisoners.” 
{Man. Corp. Hep.) A ix'w theatre has recently .sup- 
(died the (ilacc of an older om*, now eoiiverted into 
warehouses. 3'he }>arl. bor. coin}>riu's 2 pars., that of 
the .St. Margaret’s (the living of \ihieh i.s .a iici)ietnal 
eurary in the gilt of (lie dean and eha{'ter of Norw ich), 
and that of All-.Saints (a\icarage in the (latromige of tho 
Bishop of Ely). St. Margarct’.s church in N. Lynn, 
l)iiilt in the l2th century, is alleged to be one of the 
largest par. churches 111 England, and had formerly a 
lofty stee[>lo blown ihiwn by a temjiest in 17-11 : its \V. 
end Is still distinguished liy 2 sipi.ire towers of dissimilar 
architecture, the up|)er (larts of wliieh are of modern 
construction. St. Nuholas, a Cothic structure, with a 
bell-tower and light octangular spire 170 ft. high, is a 
cha()el of ease to the above [larish church. All-.Saints’ 
ehurch, in S. Eynn, is a weU-buiU cruciform edilico, 
occu(>ying the site of an old convent of \\ hile-friars. 
On the o(»|)osite side of the Ouse in W. Lynn, hut not 
within the bixii., is another (larish church, that of 
St. Peter's. 'I'liorc is also a Bom. ('ath. ch;i(iel ; and 
the Wesleyan Melhodi.sts, liuleijendents, Ba[)tists, Uni- 
tarians, and the .Society of Eriends, have (lieir respeetivo 
(ibices of worship, with large attached Sunday-i-chools. 
The grammar-school is in the \)atronage of the cor- 
(loration, from which its master receives a salary of ()3/. 
.a year: It has two or three small exhibitimis in tho 
University of Cambridge. \ arious ebaritj -schools havo 
likewise been established, w Inch, w ith a well-conducted 
Ean(',\.''‘.rinn school, furnish in.stniction to nunieruus 
children of both .*iexes. (taywood’s hospital (irovides 
lodging, and a weekly stijieml of.V. to A3 (loor widows; 
there are also 3 other well-endowed .sets of alms-houses, 
and nuuiy minor bequests, Ac. for the relief of the aged 

“ I vnn rontain.s an iron-foundry •'md 4 huiluing-yards 
for .ship« from 400 tons downwards ; but there are no 
other maiiufactorie.s. A considerable and increasing 
tr.idc is carried on, coast-wise, in ex(>orting corn, with 
other jwtural (iroducts of tin* fens ; and importing prin- 
ciiially coal : there is also a e.mt trade with Canada 
and the Baltic in timber; as veil as with Portugal in 
wine, fruit, Ac. ; but this is oi much less extent and 
importance than tho co.asting Hade.” There belonged 
to the port, in 183Ci. 120 ships, n! tho aggregate burden 
of 1A,‘283 tons ; besides w hich, upwards of 2,000 coasters, 
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chiefly colliers, come thither, each year, from other Brutteaux, which, like it, are cljiefly iolmbitcd by the 
i>orU. Gross customs’ revenue, in 111^39, 67, The working classes. But the wretched aspect of some parts 
harbour is capacious ; but the approach to it is rendered of the city is in some degree countervailed by the niag- 
l)oth difficult and hazardous by numerous and pcrpc- niflcencc of others. Three ranges of quays, two on the 
tually shifting sand-banks, occasioneii by the action of Sadnc and one on the Rhone, interspersed witli 17 
t lie tide on the light silt and sand forming the bed of bridges, nearly all of modern construction, with the 
the river. The wstuary of the Ouse is nearly 1,(M)() ft. glacis and hill of FourviOres, encompass all that is sitn- 
broad, and there is accommodation in the port for about atetl between the two rivers, and form a noble and iin- 
3tM) merchant-ship.s. .Spring-tides rise .about 18 ft., and posing' outline. The Sadne, which is far more useful 
during the prevalence of N. and N. E. wiinls, are thrown to Lyons In a commercial point of view than the Rhone, 
in with such violence and^ rapidity as sometimes to is lined with numerous wliarfs and landing-places ; and 
damage the shipping. “ The harbour has also been along the Rhone from the Faubourg St. Clair to Port 
injure since the completion of the Eau-brink cut, Ferache, a dUtance of a league, is a line of elegant public 
which has caused a great accumulation of alluvial soil and private edifices, and a public walk, planted with a 
.along the King's staith and other quays lining the E. double row of trees, commandmg a fine prospect ovi r 
bank of the river ; but this evil is now somewhat less- the fertile plain to tlie E. The waiters of the lUione arc 
cued hv the erection of jetties on tlie oi)posite slu're, rapid, cold, and clear, anditformsinevcryrespectarc- 
which direct the course of the river more to tlie K. bank, ma|kabie contrast to the Sadne, which has a sluggisli 
by means whereof these deposits arc scourcti away.” current, and a muddy stream. The Rlione is very liable 
( .yfun. Bound. Hep.) to .sudden inundations, to prevent tiie devastating eftcets 

King’.s Lynt), (called Bishop’s I.ynn before Henry of which some extensive embankments have been raised 
yill. e<»nferred on it its present name.) received its on its left hank. .Still the river, when swollen, fre<jiien(lv 
first charter from King .iohn, in return for valu- does much daniage, as was fully evinced in the antninn 
able services ilonc him l)y its inhabitants during tl)e of 1840, when the inundations carried away some of ibe 
baronial wars. Its corporate privileges were con- bridges, laid a considerable poition of Lyons, and of the 
firmed and enlarge«l by several monarchs, and histly by surrounding country, uiuler water, and occasioned grcMt 
Charles II. The hor. is now divided into d wards, the damage. There were previously 10 brlilges within the 
municipal officers being a mayor and .b other aldermen, city, 3 of whicli crossed the Rhone. These were the 
with 18 coiniciilors. Quarter and petty se.sslons are Pont de la iiuilloture, originally built in 1190, S'l'.i 
held under a recorder, and a court sits monthly for the yards in length by ‘it feet wide, with 17 stone arches, 
reoijvery of debts under 4()s. Corporation revenues, iu but of these only 8 are over the water; the I’ant 
18.39, 8,615^. Lvnn has sent 2 moms, to the II. of C. Morand, con.structed of wood in 1774, 2‘^H^ yards h/ng 
since^he 0th of Edward II., the riglit of elet rtiiin down ! by 14 wiile; and between the two the Font I.ajai/.llf 
to the Reform Act being vested in freemen by birth, ! (formerly CkarU's A'.), a handsome bridge, ‘i-'ir) yards 
servitude, gift, or i)urchase. Registered electors, in I iti length, the piers of stone, and the upjH'r pari of 
1^39-40,9.^0. Lynn is also a polling-place for the VV. j wood. The bridges over the Saone vary in lenmli 
ifivision of Ntirfolk. Markets, principally on Tuesday, fri)m I'iO to 140 yards ; the principal is the Font dc Tiisu. 
Imt also on Saturday. Large fairs for la)ndc)n good's, | leading from the centre ot the city, a stone bridge <it .) 
Feb. 14. and five, succeeding days, also for cheese a week . arcings, 130 yards long by 15 wide, erected at a cq|t ot 
after old Michaelma.s, lasting two days. j 3,O00,000 fr., or l‘20,OOtV. sterling. (Hugo.) Lyons li.is 

LYONS (Fr. Lyon ; an. Lugdunum), a large city of ; .3.5 places or squares, some large and regular, but. as may 
France, l>eing the principal manufacturing town of that ‘ readily be inferred from tlieir number, the gn at majority 
kingdom, in the dcp. of the Rhone, of w hich it is the cap., ; are very much the reverse. 'I'lie Flacc Belle conr (tor- 
275 m. E.N.E. Rordeaux, i72m. N.N.W. Marscill«?s, 245 , nierly /oaiA-/c-6’ro//d),onc of the large.staucl handsonie.‘«t 
in. S.E. Paris, and 70 m. W.S.W. (Jeneva; lat. 45-*45'5.V' in France, and perhaps in Europe, In the very he.irt of 
N., long. 4® 49' 24" E. Pop. of the city proper, in 18.30, the city, has two of its sides nearly 310 yards in Jeng. li, 
147,223; but, including it.s suburlw, the pop. is about the two others measuring ‘24G and 218 yards. One ol tin; 
200, IKK). It is situated at tlie junction of tlie Rhone and principal stn;ets forms }>art of il.s N. lace ; its two shorter 
the Sai5nc. chiefly on a tongue of land or pmiinsula be- sides consist of symmetrical rangc.s of handsome bnilii. 
tween those two rivers, the length of which is nearly 3 Ings ; and on its S. side is a fine plantation of liiulni 
in. and its average breadth about 3 furlongs, though in trees. This square is ornamented with an equestrian 
the N. part of the city increasing to upwards of 1 m. bronze statue of Louis XI V., and forms, with the qua.is, 
Some extensive and important quarter.s, as St. Just, St. tlie favourite promenade of all classes. 'I’he FUne 
George, St. Iren^e, Vaisc, &c., are, however, situated Louis XFUL leads into the Conrs du Midi, a liroad ami 
on the W. or right bank of the Sabiie, on and round the fine thoroughfare, planted with trees, wliicli sep.iratcs 
hin of Fourvlt' res ; and in tlie E., on the left bank of the the city from the new tow n of Perache. Tlie other 
Rhone, are the Faubourg Guillotien’ and the (iuariier principal squares are the Place des Terreauxy contain- 
de$ Brollfaur. S. of the city, the handsome and regular ing the towu-hall and Palais dcs Arts; des Cordeliers, 
s rburb of Perache is rapidly extemiiiig towards the ex- with a fluted column npwaril.s of GO ft id in height, snp- 
tremity of the peninsula; while on tiie N., beyond the porting a colossal statue of Urania; dr Cotuedie, m 
fortifications, on the declivity of a hill extending from which is the entrance to the f/mnd 7 Satlumuy; 
one river to the other, is the municipal commune of La the PUtce Louis Xf 'L, in the quurtier ties Brutteaux, Xm 
Croix RoU85e, comprising the suliurhs of Serin and In the N . part of the city a cov(!red arcade has hern 
St.Clair, A tower on the hill of FourviOres, 680 ft. formed, called tin* Ualerie nearly 50f) feet m 

almve the Sa6ne, commands a landscape which com- lengtli, and containing many good sliops. Lyons is 
bines the rich and the grand in the highest degree, supplied with water from the Rhone, and has numerous 
At the spectator’s feet fs Lyons, with it.s two noble pulilic fountains, but none worth notice, 

rivers ; its bridges, squares, quays, and public edifices. The town-hail liolds the first rank among the pubim 

the vessels that crowd the .Saone, ana the busy ae- buildings. 'I'his edifice, tlie finest of its kind in rrmn e, 
tivity that pervades its streets, announcing a highly was erected between 1G46 and IG.5.5. It has a front nearly 
civilised, prosrierons, and opnh'iit commt.iiity. ” Un- IGO ft. in w idth, flanked with a square tower nnil do"’*- 
like Paris and many other French towns, which stand at either end. Its ballustrade is ornamented with i" 

isoiatid, as it were, in the country, with ploughed large statues of Hercules and Minerva, and in the cen 
land and meadows coming close up to the b.arri<T8, i.s a clock tower, surmounted by a cupola, wliich 

Lyons appears as the nncleu.s of a vast population, melt- the height of 1.57 ft, above ground. ,‘^‘’1'*^” ‘J 

ing gradually by its suburbs into clnster.s of villages, buildingisSHdyards, at the end of whieh another haius • 

which break up into .sin.dler villagi’s, hamlets, villas, front faces the Place de Coniedic. Its interior conia 

and manufactories. Even at the distance of 10 m., the vestibule, in whicli are two colossal bro^j^e groups 
country is pretty thickly dotted witli buildings, some of blematical of the Rhone and Saone; a fine 
which are seen sweetly perchml on tlie .S. ami W. decli- a saloon, 87 ft. long by 40 wide, which lornicriy 
vities of the hills wiiicti enclose ihe |)lain. Ttie high and taimni* manv fine paintings, destroyed during ^ 
mountainous land on the W. side of the city is scarcely an volution. Of the 18 churches, none is 'jf St. 

exception ; for sterile a.s it seems, it is enlivened by able either for size or elegance. The the 

country-houses, villages, and manufactories. Beyond John, on the right bank of the Sa<5ne, 

the hills which bound the plain on the N, K., is seen 7th century, but not completed till the reign ol^ 

Mount Jura ; on the K. we have part of the Alps ; ahava It is a (Jothlc edifice, having at its four hinir 
which, at the distance of 100 m. from the town, Mont square towers, in one of which is a ; 

Blanc is distinctly seen like a white cloud or a mass of French lbs. The W. entrance is veiy much orn. 

»unw.*' (Mnclaren*s Notes, p. the Interior is characteriseti chiefly by simp 

Tlie interior of Lyons exliibits little regularity, and this church is a remarkable clock, constri 

chiefly consists of narrow, winding, and dirty streets, end of tliq 16th century by a native ot mi- 

rendered dark by the extreme loftiness of tlie houses, roerly iiidicatiHl besides the y^’***"' the 

I'hese, though of stone, and solidly built, are old and nute, and si'cond, the sun’s place, the ,,-ioqs 

friste, and several of the streets learliiig up steeji decli- and the saints’ day, as they occurred. 1 n*® jgcav. ^ 

Titles are inconvenient for carriages. The quartirr of mechanism has been sufTeretl to fall 

Si. George is disgustingly tlltliy, ruid greatly interior in church of Ainay, erected on the site ot an a co- 

appearauce to Uie subutbs or Croix Roussc and des dedicated to the emporor Augustuif ha* » 
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Itimn* and a bas-rclicf, originally forming parts of that l 
I'dilice. Several of the churches date from the time of 
Charlemagne. Here is also a Protestant church and a 
.svnagogue. 

' The hospitals are the largest public buildings in Lyons. 
The lldtcl-Dieu, the most ancient and finest establishment 
((fits kind in France, was founded by Childel)crt and his 
(liK'cn at the beginning of the 6 th century ; the present 
('(lihce consists of a continuous range of hiulding, extend- 
ing along the Uhonc. It has a noble front, a fine en- 
trance, and two domes, which, as well as the distribution 
;ni(l arrangements of its interior, arc generally admired. 
This establishment receives annually 12.000 in-patients, 
hc'idi s affording medical aid to many persons without Its 
w ill-:. 'I'he Hospice dc la Chant*', also on the hanks of 
tht' Uhonc, apparently occupies little less space than the 
t trmcr, and is an asylum ior <1CK) Infirm persons of both 
s 'Ncs, iK'sidcs mmiy orphans, foundlings, ami women 
curcintc. I'he, Hospice dc 1' Antiquailles, for syphilitic 
aial insane patients, stands on the hill of Fonrvit^res, on 
(he sit<‘ of the Homan palace in which tlie etnperors 
( laiidins and C iracalla were horn. I'he Hospue de la 
Proridctice has established numerotis schools of instruc- 
tion with the view of checking m('ndi<'ity, K c. 

rite profeetnrt! occupies a spacious building, formerly 
.a Dominican convtMit ; its interior is well atiapted to its 
I l<•^ent purpose, and attached to it are some tine gar- 
dens. The hall of justice, and the archliish(tj»’s palace, 
present little deserving of notice. The Palais dcs Arts, 
loniterly the Henedietine convent of St. IMern*, consists 
of 1 large piles of hnllding, enclosing a square c«)tirt : 
differj'nt portions of this cdiliee tire dovote<l to the ex- 
chniire, ami chamher.s of commerce, tlie museums of 
limiting, antitiuiries, and natural history, a cabinet of 
nn dais, galh'iy of casts from the antique, depUt of ma- 
I timer) for the silk m.anufacture, the aeademy, schools 

0 drawing and natural history, society of agriculture, 
<\c. Tile collection of paintings conipris<‘S some works 
of gn at <'\c(>llence ; and that of antiquities is rich in 
I’tnian and middle age speciuK'ns of art found in ami 
aiiniit Lyons, mosaics, and ligyptian antiipiities. 'I'lie 
p tlilic iTbrary, and liltrary of Adamaiy (so calletl from 
lining bcmi presmiteil liy a citiziMi of that name), are 
deposited in tile royal college, and together comprise 
loo. (100 vf))s. {Hugo), among which are .some valuable 
oiiintal works, mid old M.SS. 'I'he iirefecture, mint, 
gniml theatre (an elegant structure), theatre des L'fles- 
t/iis court of justice, archln.shop's palac<‘, new prison, 
vionfifuni *, salt-magazMU*, Xc., are among the other 
ciiief edifices. 'I'he liotauie garden is situated within 
till' city, and is a favouriti* jdaee of \mldie resort. About 
l.j m. above Lyons is the beautiful He Harbe in the 
Saone, coiinoctod with Its left bank by a handsome new 
suspension bridge. 

Mn)ti{fnctures and Commerce T.yons is in France 

r^liat IManciiester is in Fngland. And notwithstanding 
tlie active competition of Zurich, Basle, Crefeld, and 
nduT places on the Continent, and of Coventry, A-c., in 
Ln-huui, she still maintains her rank as the tirst silk 
niaimfacturlng city of Europe. Her position is peculiarly 
tavourahle ; she is situated at the point of junction r)f 
two large navigable rivers, and has a ready communication 
With (he .Mediterranean, on the one hand, at the same 
time tliat she is the enirepdt of a vast extent of inland 
‘■"iiiury. The districts of Franco which produce the 
y'rgcsi (juantltics of silk, are immediately adjacent, while 
Lymis is the natural depdt and place of transit frfr the Silk 
in its way to the great manufacturing comitries. 
Added to which, the manufacture lias here had, for cen- 
bincs, its principal seat : the pop. have been thoroughly 
named and habituated to it ; so that, though fre- 
'i'><'iitly disturbed by political events, and once or twice 
iicarly annihilated. It has never failed, on tranquillity 
'' lug restored, to return to its binner locality. The silks 
ammtatturj.j hero, are distinguished by the equality and 
n f the fabric ; the brilliancy, though perhaps 

"1 the dnrahllity, of their dyes ; and by the unrivalled 
(I .o’? their patterns, and the taste displayed in the 

j ' ‘ This superiority has been ascribed, with what 

1 " bot stop to inquire, to the School of Art.s 

\ ‘■ah tut ion de la Martiniire), and the liberal encou- 

• geiTient of this branch of science by the city authori- 
irr .fi government. About 180 students are 

iMtr a la ‘b the various branches of draw- 

tho ^ lAodelling, and there is a professor, who teaches 
til.. carte," that is, the adaptation of designs to 

turhm’f^' * bf I -ybb«. of all mauufac- 

(listn* ' * subject to frequent crises, anii|pcriods of 

to one occurred In 1836-.'l7, which led 

rated in H ’ But though many workmen ImpH- 

of Svvif ’b^'irrcctlons have settled in the rival tow'iis 
i'^oins n* there never, perhaps, were 8 «» many 

•u work as at present, nor was the manufacture 

"ft-oiiir),'?* ^^•Dblishment where, hr the agency of heat, theun- 
*'' ’b Hie w, i ^ *'• an r(|i(ai>le weight aiul dryneas. In 
»ahiultl«i lu the couilHiou, ainuunleil lo 


1 ever more flourishing. The gross produce of the Lyon- 
I nese looms, in 1838, was estimated at 135 millions of 
francs, being cousideraniy more than half the estimate<l 
value of all the silk goods manufactured in France. 
(Sec France, 'Vol. 1. p. 857.) 

According to M. Villerm^, there were, in 1833, In 
I.yons and its neighbourhood, 40,000 silk looms ; 17,000 
in the city-proper, 9,000 in the suburbs of la Croix Rousse, 
laGuillottiferc, and Valse, 6,080 in the neighbouring parts 
of tlie dep. Rhone, and 8,920 in the adjacent parts of 
Loire, Sadne-et-Loire, Ain, Is 6 re, and Drdme. Dr. 
Bowring was furnished with an estimate in 18;i4, which 
made the number of looms In the city 16,000, of which 
4,000 were for figured stutfs ; in the suburbs 9,000, half 
for figured silks ; and in the country, for 12 or 15 leagues 
nnind, 7,(t00, almost wholly for plain silks: making in 
all 32,00() looms. According to an official estimate in 
18;T), the master weavers (ch fs d'attelier or maitre- 
onvrier,s) in Lyons and its suburbs amounted to about 
8 , 000 ; ami the journeymen, or eoynpagmms, to .' 10 , 000 : 
in all, 38,000 weavers : but the co-mpanyions include the 
wives and children of many of the master weavers. The 
nuinher of individuals employed in accessory occupations, 
that is, in the culture of nilk, the manufacture ot looms, 
cannot he ascertained ; but it has been estimated by 
M. Villernie and M, Girod de I’Ain at from 27,000 to 
30,000. Hugo says that, altogetlier, SO.OOO persons in or 
about Lyons are supported, directly or indirectly, by tho 
silk manufacture. 

.Silk weaving at Lyons is not conducted In large build- 
ings or factories belonging to the silk merchants (fa- 
hneaus) ■(• ; but mi the domestic 8 y^tem, in the dwellings 
of the master w cavers, (*ach of whom has usually from 
2 to 6 or 8 looms, which, with the greater portion of 
tiicir fittings, are Ids own pnqicTty. Himself and his 
family keep as many of these looms at work as they can, 
and employ compaunons for the remainder. 'I'he latt<T 
are not .settled in Lyons ; but visit it, ami stay a longer 
or shorter time according to the demand for their labour. 
.'\pprenti<<*s and lanceurs make up the remainder of 
the working classes. 'I'he former arc usually appren- 
ticed from the ages of 15 to IS; the latter are children 
from 9 to 14, who pri'pare bobbins, and weave fabrics 
demanding less nicety than others. About 3-7ths of tho 
looni.s are wrought by master w’caver.s, nearly an tHjuul 
number by rotnpapions, and the reniaining 7 th by 
apprentices and children. 'J'he fabrieans, or silk mer- 
chants, of whom there are between .500 and 600 in Lyons, 
siqipiy the patterns and silk to the owners of looms, to 
whom is entrusti'd the task of jiroducing the web in a 
finished state. Half the wages paid by the silk merchants 
go to tho owner of the loom, and half to the labouring 
weaver. A master weaver may gain by his own labour 
from 2 to 3^ fr. a day; and ho who has 3 looms is sup- 
posed to receive from the two at wliich he docs not him- 
self work, about 9 (K) fr., or 36/. a year. Ilis rental may 
be about 1.50 fr.; the cost of lodging ids tw'O journey- 
men 80 fr. ; and there remains besides his own labour a 
surplus of 670 fr. Tliose weavers are, of course, the 
most prosperous, who having 3 or 4 looms, employ their 
children to weave mi them, and thus receive the whole 
I wages paid by the manufacturer. 3 looms will dear to 
■ a family from 1,500 to 1,600 fr. (60 to 64/.) a year. 

Wages have risen considerably of late years. In 18.38, 
the price per ell paid for common plain velvets was 54 fr., 
for gros dc Naples 60 to 90 c., and for common figured 
silks from l to I* fr. A master weaver who made 2 fr. a 
day In 1834, could mak^ at least 24 fr. in 1838; and the 
journeymen need never earn less than Ifr. 75c., and may 
frequently get 2 fr. The hours of work usually vary from 
12 to 16 hours ; but when the demand is brisk, tlicy reach 
to 16, 18, a/W even 20 . 'I he weaving pop. is ill lodged, the 
master weavers generally having but two rooms at most, 
and these kept in a disgracefully filthy state. But they 
live very well ; that is. they have abundance of nourish- 
ing food, much more than ihe pop. of other manufac- 
turing towns iu France. Most ol the journeymen are 
boarded by tlieir employers at from 45 to 50 c. a day ; and 
liave about I 4 lb. of good bread, 4 litre of wine, a dinner 
of soup, butchers’ meat, Ac., with cheese or salad at 
supper. They rarely save money, and few of the cow- 
pngnons raise tiiemselves to become ch([fs d'ntteliers. 
’I’he weavers, speaking generally, are very ignorant; 
some years since not l-4th part of the children In Lyons 
could read or write. But after all, according to M. Vll- 
lerm 6 . there is less profligacy in Lyons than in manv 
other of the French manufactviring towns. (See riV/mne, 
i. 365 69.) The proportion of Illegitimate to the total num- 
ber of births in 1835 was indeed as high as 1 in 3 ; but, in 
point of fact, a good m.any of the connections out of which 
these births arise art; really but little different from 
matrimonial connection^ The weavers, to escape tho 
octrois, frequently vi.sit the cobarcta beyond tho barriers, 

t There Is one excepUou ■ on dio bnnk of the Saflne, opposite ih« 
Hr n*trbr, is a fjutorv I't omplojlng from 490 to 

,MM) tmniU, who inav -stci p in die building on payment of 30 sous a 
I month, and board inrru also at a low rate. 
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to drink their wine, play billiards, &c., on Sundays and 
Mondays ; but they are not atUlicted to intoxication or 
rioting, and it is affirmed, ana we believe truly, that 
they are at prcvsent Improving in morals, manners, and 
cleanliness ; ami certainly they have much -room for 
amendment. Notwithstanding their good wages and 
liberal supplies of food, the best French authorities 
admit that the Lyonnese weavers are pliysieally an inferior 
and degraded race, remarkably subject to scrofulous and 
scorbutic complaints, spinal diseases, and rheumatism ; 
and according to M. Charles Dupin, half the young men 
in Lyons liable to military service are exempted on ac- 
count of weakness, deformity, or defu lenry of bright, 
though the standard for recruits or conscripts in the 
Frencli is considerably below what it is in the Fnglish 
army. (See Vol. !. 8tM*) 

Happily, however, the upper and middle classes of I.,yons, 
the latter comprising must part of the shopkeepers, and 
many of (he master weavers, art* eminently comfortable, 
rich, fuid thriving. Mr. Maelaren states that there are 
three limes more villa.s round Lvons than round Paris ; 
and the number of private ami public w»irks erected in 
and near the city during the last 20 y«‘,ars sulliciently 
evince the rapid increase of wealth ami enterprise. The 
want of eo.al is the greatest obstacle to the improvement j 
of the manufaetiires of the citj', and to the ('xteiision of [ 
its industry, liut despite this di>ad\ ant.ige, Mr. Mac- , 
laren states thatthc district of w hich Lyons is tlic centre ; 
is '• advancing with great strides.” ( F.fd}.) 

Lyons iias numerons dyeing estal)iislnjR'nts and print- ! 
ing offices, and manufactories of jewellery, liipuiirs, iVo. ; 1 
but all these are iii-significant eomp.ari d with its eljief 
branch of industry. U is tlie seat of a royal eourt,’‘of 
tribnn.als of primary jiirixlictiMn and e<-.mmerce, a elnim- 
ber of <'ommcrce, (au* of the live ru\al librarie.s of the ! 
kiiigdom, a university, academy, royal college, and aea- . 
demy of sciences, X:<; ; and has .schools of llieology, tne- 
dicine, veterinary medicine, atid ntr.il eennomy ; a royal 
society of agriculture, <!te. ; socioti<*s (if mt'die'ine, jiiris- 
prudence and literature, a rrot(''tant Mil>h‘ society, di'af 
and dumb asylum, a nhint-flc-pu te, savin) s’ bank, mater- 
nitv, and many otl)(T charitaliie institutions. 

The early history of Lyons is invohed in much ob.scu- 
rity. lint it appears r.'rtain, from the stat(‘meiit of 
Dion C’assins, tb.it Mnu.ums IMaiicns. about nnntt in 
n. settled in it fugiliM's iroin soim; adjoining towns, 
(lib. xlvi.) .Augustus made Lugdumiin the eai*. of a 
prov., anci being endu ll’.shed and ctdarged t»y succeeding 
lloman tMiipcrors, it became one of tlie principal citie.s of 
tin* Homan world. The old city w.is principally built on 
the hill of Fo'trvii res, wliicli, in fact, is merely a corrup- 
tion of its ancient iiao of /' nirn I\'fus. { 1)' Am it/r, 
h'oiice de la iunilc. p. 123.) .^mong the Homan antis* ' 
quities which still exist at Lymis, are th.'^ remain.s of 1 ; 
aqueducts, several cisterns, afh .itre, traces of a palace, i 
and H naunuiclii.'i, recently iliscovcrcd witidn the limits of > 
the botaiiiir garden. j 

From tl'.e oth to tlie 13th century. Lyons lielonged sue- ■ 
cessively to the biir 'iiiidian''. Saraeeii.s, Franks, its i 
feudal archliisiiops, and Its miinici[ial coiiiicil. In 1312 ; 
it was annexed to tlie crown of ITaiice; and in the same ; 
century, owing to the imniigiation of many merchants 
from Italy, it l;egan to b.- li i ii..-ic -li.- 1 bv its maindac- : 
tores. It .sutl'ered mucli dm Ho.' Hn- ll■b^■l••ll^ wars of the i 


jeeting from the S.W. corner of the island Macao, on the 
W. side of the arstuary formed at the mouth of the Tigre 
or Canton river, 84m. S.by W. Canton ; lat. 22'^ IF 30" 
N., long. 113'^ 32'' 30" E. The pop. is stated in the “ Chi. 
nose Uepository” to amount to uinv.ards of 30,000 ; but 
wo jnrbne to think that 20,000 is Hearer the mark, of 
whom about 15,(K)() are Chinese, and the rest chiefly For- 
tuguese and slaves imported from Timor, See. 

The penin.sula on whieli Macao stands is less than 2J 
m. in its greatest length from N.K. to S.W., and not 1 m. 
in its greatest breatlth. It is connected with tlie re.st of 
the island by a long, low, and sandy neck, in one pint 
4(K) yards broad, but generally less. Across this istlimus 
a wall is erected, liaving in its middle a gate and a gu n l- 
house, called Cnsn hranca, for Cllme^e Mildiii>.; In 
means of wliich barrier, all communication between tlx; 
peninsula and the rest of the island Is cut oft* at tlie 
ileasure of the Chinese authorities. The I’ortngue.se in- 
lah. of Macao are rarely permitted to ])ass beyond this 
wall. The town has a very imposing appearance trom 
the sea. It is built chietly on the declivities of two llill,^. 
meeting each other at a right angle, in front of a sm.ill 
semieireular baj' forming the harbour. A hand.soiiK' rmv 
of houses faces this hay, with a parade in frant embanki il 
with stone to re.sist the encroachments of the sea, and in 
terrufited once or twice by granite quays wilh slips 
leading down to the water, Jb'hiiul this terrace .(lie 
house.s are arranged in a confused inaiini'r, and tin; g;i!)li! 
ends of I-’iirojicaii residences and tlie steeples of tin; 
ehurelies appear curiously intermixed with Chinc.-e 
lionsos and temples. M.icao lias 12 ehurches, one of 
which, tiiat of St. .Joscpli, is collegiate, 'I’here an* few 
oilier edlliees of any iiote, A siiacions senate-liouse, in 
th(‘ lit'art of tlie tow n, forms a termination to the prin 
eipal strctd. 'I’lie Foituguese governor’s residence, near 
the landing-place, i.s nowi.se riunaikable, and the cmi- 
tignoiis l^l!glish factory is a plain eonimodious building. 
Tlie Chiiic.si* liv<* chiefly together in the central and liack 
parts of the town, and along the Inner harbour: some oi 
them have Well furnished shop.s, and they princip;»lh 
supi>Iy I'urope.ms with ]H’ovisions. Besides the college 
I of Sf. .loM'pli, tliere are in Macao a royal grammar- 
; school and several otlier Fortugnese sehooL, a femn'e 
i orpli.in asylum, and other eliariiable institutions, li is 
^ defended i>y <1 fortx, two of w hieh are placed on a lofiy 
■ height at either end ot th(‘ harbour, and it is usually gar- 
risoned liy aliout -IbO Portuguese soldiers. At one e.xtre- 
; mity of the town a mansion called the Vasa; in tin; 
grounds belonging to wliieli i.s tlie eeh'brated cave of 
Canioeii.s, shelteied on one side by a lofty rock, and on 
; the otlier by a grove of bainlioos, aliove whicli a tower 
eomm.andirig a fine view' has been erected. In thi.N s('- 
(piesteriMt retreat Camoens i.s said to liave composed 
great part of the Lvsiad, wliile holding tlMMillice of Foi- 
tuguese judge at Mai'no. The land imnmiUately w itlna.'t 
tla* town i.s fertile, and is appropriated to vegetable gar- 
dens and rice-grounds. 

'I'lie harlxmr i.s on tlie \V. side of the town, betweigi it 
and Friest.s’ I.sland, a small circular island, which lor- 
iiierly beloiigeii to the Jcsiiit.s ; but it lias not depili 
enough to ailrnit large shijis, w hicli aci ordingly aiiclnir 
in the road.s on the other side of the penin.sula, from 3 to 
10 in. F. of the town. All foreign ve^sL>ls coining into tlic 
1 oad" semi their boats to the enstoin-liou.se and pay a doty 


KJtli century ; but far more from the revolutionary 
frenzy of 17'.t3. its ancient tortilic.itions were then de 
Ftroyed ; but it lias Ijcen since enclosed on the N, bv a 
line of earth runipart.s. An:'):>j' tlu* dislingni'.hed indi- 
viduals, natives of I. yon-', wore, in aiitiipiity, the em- 
perors Claudius and I'.it.n ill i. and Sidonius Apollf- 
narius ; ami, in modern time.s, .fu'sit u, rlie Ixitaiiist ; .1. 11. 
.Say, the econoini.st ; .laequard, the inventorfnf the loom 
which bears his name; Degerando, the author of the 
aiiie and elal»oratc work Suj- la Jlimfaisaurt' I’lihliaur, 
8iC. { Jiugo, Hi ts. /Ihonr, Li/ons ; I rntch OJ/icial Tnhlcs ; 
Jiowrtn^ and Si/wond'a Hrports ; yillcrrm' ; Tahlcau 
Vhysique ct Mural dcs Ouvrkrs ; Irif^lis j Maelaren, 


M. 

IV^AAD (Hung Maria), a tow'n of Hungary, co. Zem- 
plin, in the Hegyallya mountains, almut ti m. N.W. 
Tokay, Fop, h.iaO, partly Lufiieran.« and fiartly K. Caths. 
It is one of the places at w hich tlie d’okay w ine Is grown 
In the greatest fierfection, and near it is the Imperial 
vineyard of 'I'heresietiberg. 

M A A S S L i; 1 S, or M A A S L A \ J) S L U I S , a town of .S . 
Holland, on a branch of the Ma;is, U m, \V. by N. Hot- 
terdam. Fop. It has inaniif.ictiires of saiklotli, 

Cordage, leatlu r, *'S:r , and some building tlocks ; ami 
H.s iniiab. lake an active share in the herring anti cod 
fisherie.s. 

a «ea-j) rt town and ‘.i-tflement of the Por- 
tugue^io In China, p, ov. Quang-tong, on a peninsula pro- 


I for all goods landed, however trifling. W hen a ship arrives 
i among the islands, she is gimerally lioarded by a pilot, 
: who rep(,rt.s to th«' ChiiH'se eu.stom-liouse oflicer tlic 
: nature of her l argo, and obt.iins a cliop or permit allow- 
ing her to enter the Hogue or Hocca 'I'igris, with the im- 
fb'rstanding tli.'it .she lias nothing on lioard that is contra- 
band. All feinale.s inu>.t, however, lie landed at .Macao, 
as the ship will not he allowed to proceed to W liaiupoa 
with them on hoard, 'i’he Cliinese regnlatinns do not 
allow aiiv vessels, except siieli as belong to Portugue.se or 
! .Spaniards, to trade at Macao. But the Fortugnes<' oi- 
liaf). lend their namc.s for a trifling con.sideratioii to sue i 
foreigners as wish to he .'issociaU'd with them for t u 
purpose of trading from the port; and vessels (u ol '< 
nations seldom experience any difticuUy in obtamiiig 
ermnivanee of the Cliineso officers to the landing <» ‘ 
reiving of goods In the roads by means (if , 

boats. Ves.sels of other natlon.s, if In distress, am 
engaged in the contraliand tnule, are admitted mt" ; 
iiarhour for repair, on aiinlleation to the ^ 

latter is composed of the uisliop, the V, ’..(u- 

inilitary commandant, and several of the , .j.-uy 

guese Inhah. ; hut a Chinese mandurin has 
the Kuprojne authority in the town. . u/,n 'iru 

periorl oithe year when the merchants ot ( ''ij 
obliged to leave that city and repair to Macao, U ^ ■ _ 

is said to be dull and uninteresilng. At that sea. I ' 
ever, the carnival is eeh'lirated with more 
sumptuousues.H In C’atliollc countries ; and nai , _ 

queradcs, and concerts follow each otli***" ^ * ,,y the 
cc.ssion. Macao was given to the 1 af- 

Chlnesc emperor in l-W,, in return for , V„-i the 
forded by them against pirates that had u> 
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roast. {Ilann'Iton's E. 1. Gaz. ; Commerc. Diet.; and 
J'rii’citc hij'ornxtlion . ) 

M \ ( ' A S S A H . See Celrres. 

IM A(.’(.’LlvSl i]':L]), a larf^e manufacturing town, 
j ul. atul n>\in. bor. of KnglaiiA, co. Chester, locally bI- 
(u.urtl in lb( 'stbury div., of the hund. of its own name, 
nil the Hollm, 1() in. S. by K. IManchester, and 1*13 ni. 
N ?N.W. London, Pop. of pari, bor., which includes, 
w ith the old bor., parts of tlie townships of Hiirdsfield 
and Sutton, nearly .'tO.OOn in 1831 ; and at present the 
pop. is eatiinated at 40, ()(,)(). The town, which is jdea- 
satiMy .‘<itu;ited on a slojie near the bonlers of M.accles- 
lii ld fon'st, has greatly increased in size during the la.st 
e'l \('ars, and is now about lJ-ni. long by 1 m. in breadth, 
(ond'.ting of one principal f noronglifare on the London 
vo.id, cni.ssed by two «)thcrs leading to nuiiierous subor- 
dinate streets. The Innidings, in I he more con-jiicnons 
j irl.s of the town, are of su})erior construction : the 
also arc well lightf'd, ami the inhah haveplen- 
tilnl siipi-lii'S of good wati'r, conveyt'd froin springs 
III l!a‘ adja 'cnt liills. An r)pen market- 1 'lice, with | 
( \( I llcnt shambles, and a covered eorn-nia! ket, stand I 
lien' the <entre of the town; and the newly erected 
town hill is a coi«niodious and handsome building,' 
ti-tefully (h'corated, and euntainiug, beside.s court;; i 
ol justice, olliees, ,*i.'e., a large assembly .-ind concert . 
loeiu. 'I'iie old chureli is a large .structure, partly <Jo- j 
(hie, wilii a hamlsoine tower, Ibruterly surmounted by si 
led V .steeple ; it was originally erected by I'alward L, in ! 
I 'T'v liiu !ias. at didcrent times, been almo.^t rebuilt, so i 
I’lat he" p o t s of it can lay t daim to any great antitjnity. I 
!l ad'md.s i'.ecomniodation for about L7b0 persons, and! 
I;,,-, i 1 adjoining chapel containing sever.il interestiing 
1 eiin. iits ; the li\ing is a perpetual curaiy, till very 
hi!! !\ ill tin,' gift of the corporation, but now in privaU' 
p i mi.M.c, t'Iii i.st-(diiua h was erected, in 177-''>, at the 
] ioUe expeuse of Charles Koe, h'sep, who midowed it 
will) lo')/. a 3 ear : it i.s a regular building, witli a neat 
tow er, having, in the iiitmaor, an (degant marble monu- 
ment of the founder, by Bacon. Trinity church, bi 
Ibird- licld, a \fUW' recent erection, is beautifully .sitnate<l 
na an eminence, atul m.iy .aecommodatc about UOO per- 
sons. St. (ieorge’s in Sutton (built in isg'i) b.is aecom- 
iiiodation for l,r>h<l, and in tlie S. suhuibs of the tow'ii, is 
a lifili (Imith, remark.abie for its ne.it eonstrnction, 
;ind light spire, 'rimre are al.so .several places of wor- 
ship lor \'.'e,sleyan Methodists, ami other di.ssenlers. A 
tVee grammar-selimd, origimiliy founded in 1.302, was 
(li lowf l hy I'htward \ I. with ])ro]>erty then producing 
only 2 Imt now estimated at l,3ho/. a year, and rapidly 
inii’tasing in value. A head and nuder-master, wlio 
li.'we s.daiii s of 300/. ami l/o/. a year (the Ibrmer liaving 
a limi e and scliool-licld, freo of rent and taxes), give 
iintriieiion in classics, elementary mathematics, liistory, 
gi'ogr.ijtliy, iS c.T tin? average number of sidmlars being 

I'tn CO. 'I'lii.s school cnjoy.s certain u<lvanbige.s at 
l!i (/eiio. i? College, Oxford, ami it lias been proposetl 
to et aside a portion of its iiroperty to found 4 <*\hibi- 
tions of the annual value of 50/. <?<'ieh, tenable for 4 years 
at any college either in Oxford or Cambridge. Tlio 
v. isiics of the trading (das.ses have likewi.se been eon- 
sidted by the very recent establkslnnent of a separate 
.sclmol, culled tlie “ Modern Free School,” endowed w ith 


introduced only a few years ago, i.? in a tliriving 
condition, employing a pop. of about 3, (KM) in factories 
only; and hat-making is carried on to some extent. 
Numerous mechanics, makers of machinery, &c., de- 
pend indirectly on the staple trade of thatown. The 
Boliin turns several mills, and the neighbourhood fur- 
nishes abundant supplies of excellent coal. Stone and 
slate also are quarried near the town, and form a con- 
siderable object of trade with the surrounding districts. 
I'he transit of licavy goods is facilitated by tlie Maocles- 
lield canal, which connects it N. and S. with tlic great 
c.^nal lines of bbigland. There are two }>rivate bank- 
ing ostablishinents, with a savings bank. A news- 

р. iper is published weekly, and tliere is a good news- 
room. 

Macclesfield, whicli was incorporated by a cliarter of 
Triiiee Kdward, son of Henry 111., and .snb.seipiently by 
various sovereigns of England, lia.s been divided by tlie 
Mun. Keftirm Act into fi wards, and is now g(n'erned by 
a mayor .and 11 other aldermen, with 3^i eouiuilUjrs. 
(uu p. revenues in 2, -5.51/, It cnjoy.s al.so a commis- 

sion of the p(?ace, with petty sessions, under a recorder. 
Tins hnport.int in.inuf irt'iriiig b wu hud no voice in the 
lcgiski[>ir--, (ill I Im- lb !■ 'I III Ai ( ( ■ 'iih 1 1 1 d on it the prl- 
vileg<‘ of si'iiding 2 mems. to the H. of C. Registered 
electors in 1810-41, 894. Macele.sfield is also one of the 
polling places for flic N.R. division of (dieshiie. Markets 
on d'nesduv and Satin day : eatlle, wool, and cloth fairs, 
May .June 22., .Inly 11.’, Oct. (5,, .and Nov, 11. {J*arl. 
Jiepcu ts, 2(r.) 

i\l A( ER A'PA, a city of Cential Italy, l^ap.al State."?, 

с. ap. tlcleg. o: fa'ue n.ai’ic, on a hill between ('hi< ti and 
Roten/.a, -1 in. S. by \V. Ancona, and 170 in. N.E. 
Rome. Pop, in iSg'J, 1.5,000. It is well built, sur- 
rounded will) walls, ,and entered by 0 gatc.s. In the 

, ci iitre of tlic town is an irregular o]Hn space ornamented 
I with several good buildings, including Uie cathedral, ‘lie 
I pal. ire of the delegate, and the thc.atre. Including the 
cathedral, there arc 7 cliurehes, in one of which an? some 
! pood paintings, 13 convents, several literary assoei- 
atiiMis, and a secondary university for theology, philo- 
."-opliy, and inedieine, founded l)y pope Lf !0 XI 1. in 1824. 
'l liis city presents notliing anticpie, and its most interest- 
ing feature is the line view' it connnamls of the Adriatic, 
ami (xa .asionally of the inoimtains of Dalmatia. 

” .Me.eerata,” .says rur.''ytli, “ contains a number of 
ami therefore a sw .inn of provincial nobility. The 
peasants oh>eive an established ■niilorni indi ot which 
I or.uige apjiears the piawailiiig colour. So constant are 
(lie women of this cl.iss to local costume, that the female 
head becomes a kind of geograjihie al index. At Mace- 
rata they adhere to the ancient mode (jf plaiting and 
coiling (lie hair, which they transfix with long silver 
win? tipt at bolli emls with largo knobs, evidently the 
antique aeus c?‘tna/is — 

“ I'lg-it .a" us tort. IS sustincatiiue com.is.” Mabt. 

Macerata is a bishop’s see. and the seat of a court of 
appeal for tlie delegs. Macerata, Camerino, Ancona, 
Ascoli, Eernu), and L'rbino. Its manufactures and com- 
merct? an? insignificant. Under tlu? French, 3Iacerata 
was the cap. of the dep. Musone. About 2 m. to the N., 
on the Potenza, are tlie remains of a theatre of consider- 


•'• I'/. a year, and furnishing good instruction in those 
hi.mehes of knowledge? best calculated to enable the 
stimlars to carry on the trades, and support the com- 
•iiuna; Macclesfield. A elnirity seliool, naliomd scliool, 
'Hill Several Simd.iy schools, with otliers maintained 
hy voluntary .subscription, furnish instimlion to the 
ciiihlrcu of the poor : and ther?' are almslionses, various 
1 iMiu'j charities, a dispensary, lying-in charity, and pro- 
viilciil socii'ty. 

“ Tlu silk manufacture of Macclesfield affords ernploy- 
inciit to the largest part of tlie pop. ; a few, liowever, arc 
enq loyrd in tlu? cotton faetorh?.s that have been lately 
‘■jt ihU-.hed. This plac(* participated deeply in the gr-neral 
‘heiress occasioned by over-trading in 1825, and for se- i 
ycral years sub.soqnent to that period tin? silk trade was 
a most depressed state. 'I'lie effects of that shock, . 
H)wt?vcr, seem at length to have subsided, and busine.sS ' 
resinned a h(?althv aspect.” (Mun. Jionnd. liev.) 
iiu* tra<le has greatly increased since the ilato of tlds 
'' subject, inor(? than other hraiu hes, to snd- 
clv Hp’ productive of great distress to the working 
"‘‘re at work in the par. of Prestbiiry 
isao ‘i *"'"y Macele^Jiqjd and its immediate vi«-inily) in 
h n i - ’ rollls and 48 silk-mills, employing 10,8(;3 

i(i.'>. I lip wages of the work-p(?()ple emploj^.'d in th<*se 
\1 (1841 ). from 2s. M. to 15.v. a week. 

oand-looms are engaged in weaving silk 
H iiiif^ handkerciiiefs and scarfs of every de- 

''■y '-■‘'Oots, I'ersljins. ^ilk-ferret, and galloon, 
t.j I ? Naples, giving employment altogether 

to persons, whose wages amount to from «!«. 

lUTf « tht?re are a few industrious and cx- 

in ri.n weekly us much as 2.\v. when 

oil work. The cotton raanufucturo, which was 


able size, w itii vaults .and foundations of otlier edifices, 
supposed to indicate tlu? site of llclvia Hicina^ eulonised 
by Septiuiius ISeverns, and destroyed by the Cotlis, 
(/’./# .w,.'/F . It.ilii.y 320.; liatnpoldi.) 

M.VUH VN l.Ll. rH,-a market town and pari. bor. of 
N. Wales, CO. Montgomerv, near tlu? Dyfi, 30 in. W. 
Montgomery, and 175 m. 'liV.N.W. London. Area of 
pavl. lM»r.,^ibont 500 acres. Pop. of the town in 1K31, 
8.58. Macliynlleth i.s an am ient, well-bmlt town, superior 
to most in N. Wales for cleanness and rcspeelabrlity, tho 
streets being remarkably broad and regular. The town- 
ball, a plain buihling, was erected by the Wynn family, 
in whom the manor is vested: tlu? eo. sessions are held 
alternately here and at Montgomery, and the magistrates 
sit here occasionally in petty sessions for the hundred. 
The church, a handsome structure, was rebuilt in 1827: 
the interior is conveniently fitted up, and the W . tower is 
embattled, and surmounted with eroeketted pinnaclt s. 

1 Tlierc .are places of worship bir Independents, Calvini.sts, 
and Wesleyan Methodists, with attached .Sunday schools, 
and a welUendowmd national school furnishes instriTctiou 
to p?>or chihlren of both sexes. There is also a s.avings 
bank. “ 'riu> fiannel trade has long existed at Machyn- 
lleth, being chiefly carried on at Tarm-houses : the 
fabrics are sent for sale to Newtown. Weavers’ wages 
(when on full work) vary from 7s. to i)s. a week, ami 
with respect to their moral condition, It is remarked as 
lM?lng much higher than that of operatives In general, in 
other districts, hnt yet lu ifh' - better nor worse than that 
of the labouring ela.ss«‘8 ku iu rally within the par. Tho 
truck sysban Is partially pia( tised in this vicinity, being 
fostered hy tlic improviileiiee of the weavers, few of 
whom make any ]novision fi^r emergeucics. Tho prices of 
provlsious are as follov/s : — flour 1«. for 5 lbs., potatoes 
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*2s, for 40 quarts, mutton M. per Ib., bacon 9d., butter 
lid., and oatmeal 2d. per lb. ThU town formerly poi. 
setsed an excellent shipping trade, and was, in fact, the 
port of Montgomery : but since the canal was brought 
to Newtown, and facilities were ojicned direct between 
Wales and the commercial districts of England, the car- 
rying trade is in barges, and few ships now come to 
Machynlleth.” {Hand-loom Weaven* Report^ part 9.) 

This bor, unites.with Montgomery and others in sending 
1 mem. to the H. of C. Kegistcred eU'Ctors in 1839-40, 

78; ditto in the entire district, 1,021. Machynlleth is ce- 
lebrated in the history of the principality as the place in 
which Owen Glcndwr, in 1402, convoked a parliament, 
where he was Inaugurated Prince of Wales, 

MACON (an. Matisco), a town of France, dep. .SaAne- 
et-Lolre, of wliich it is the cap.; on the Sadne, here 
crossed by a bridge of 13 arches, .18 m. N. Lyons ; lat. 40^^ 

18' 2V* N., long. 4'^ 50' 8" K. Pop. (1836), 11,041. It is 
pleasantly situated, but is generally ill built ; the streets 
are narrow, crooked, and paved with rounded pebbles, 
painful to walk upon ; the squares, though clean, arc 
mostly small, and tlestitutc of ornament : and the houses, 
though mostly of stone, are tr isles et mesqithtes. It was 
once jiartially fortified, hut the works were never com- 
pleted, and they are now laid out in public walks. A 
handsome quay borders tiic SaAne, and is continuous 
with a planted nromcu.ade at cither extremity. The an- 
cient hotel de Montrevel, now occupied by the town liall, 
theatre, and public library, with 9,000 vol.s. ; the general 
hospital, two hospices, some of the churches, the prefec- 
ture, and the new prison, arc the chief public buiUlings. 

Macon is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
commerce, a communal college, schools of mutual in- 
struction and linear design, and of a .society agricul- 
ture, arts, and belles lettres ; and ha.s manufactures of 
coverlets, clocks and watciies, copper and earthenware, 
pump machinery, barrels, Ac. Hut M.'\ron is principally 
dependent on its wine trade. The same chain of liills 
that overhang the rich vineyards of tlie CAtt; d*()r ex- 
tends through the dcp. of the Saonc-<’t-Loire, and tlie 

E art of the def). of the Hh<me caHcd the iJeauJoIaLs. 

lut whether it be from some difiercnce of exposure or 
of soil, or other unknown cause, the wines produced 
in the district now mentioned an*, though in many re- 
spects excellent, inferior to Hjonc of the < ’Ate d’Or. In 
commerce the wines both of the Maconnais or district 
round MAcon, and of the Beanjolais, are known by the 
name of MAcon w ines, from Macon being tlie emporium 
where they are mostly sold, 'fhey are strong and dura- 
ble, corses, sviritueui, quelque. /ois trap fumeux, et tou- 
Jours ageeaoles (Jui/ien) ; and in general may be re- 
garded a» ranking next to the Beaune wines. The best 
g^rowths are tliosc of 'I'orin.s, Kornaneche, Chenas, an<l 
Pouilly. {Henderson »m H'mc.v, ii. IG6.) M.iny Homan 
antiquities have been found at MAcon, and the ruins of 
iU catheilral, destroyed during the revolutionary frenzy 
In 179.1, form a very picturesque object. On the opposite 
bank of the SaAne is the nourishing suburb of St, Lau- 
rent, the seat of a large corn-market. (//ttgo.,art, Sa6ne- 
ct- Loire ; Diet, Sfc.) 

MACQUAKKIE lilVEK. Sec Alstralia, VoI. I. 

p. 222. 22.1. 

MACROOM, an inland towm of Ireland, co. Cork, 

I >rov. Munster, on the Sullane, 20 m. W. Cork. Toj>., 
n 1831, 2,058. It is a poor, moan place, consisting ot a 
single street, mostly or cablijs. It has a par. church, a 
R. Cath. chaiK’l, a large .school, a court-house, rnarket- 
hoQse, and a constabulary barrack. A manor-court for 
the recovery of debts to the extent of ‘ll. is held every 
three week*. General session.^ are ludd In Dec., and 
petty sessions on alternate 'ruesdays. Markets on Satur- 
day. Post-office revenue, in 1 h 3(), 226/. ; in®l836, 235/. 

Near the town is a large cavern, the interior of which h,is 
not been thoroughly explored. 

MADAG.\SCAK, a large island of the Indian Ocean, 
off the E. coast of Africa (from which it is separated by 
the Mozambique Cliannci), between iat. 12'^ 2' and 2.5'^ 41/ 

N., and long. 44 J 2(/ and 3// E. I.ength, 9.30 m. ; 
average breath, 300 m. Area estimated at about 234, 4(K) 
go. m., being somewhat greater than tliat of Fr.ancc. 

ThU country, of which only a few years ago we had 
scarcely any knowlc*dge, has recently been visited and 
explor^ by mi-ssionaries and other travellers ; so that we 
now possess very satisfactory information respt?cting the 
island and it* Inhabitants. The coast is gimiTully 
flat and low; but the Interior is considerably diversi- 
fied. and, though Jt is not traversed by any continuous 
ebain, many parts," especially the K., N., ana S. districts, 
may be called mountainous, the highest point, Ankaratra, 

In lat. 19^ 40 N., long. 47^' 20' K., i» about ft. 

a^ye the sea, I heso mountains consist of granite, 
sienile, and (luart/., covered in the lower parts with clay- 
glate, primitive limestoiie, and old r<;d sandstone: vol- 
canic r<K‘ks <K< iir in several places, and coal strata, I 

al^Hinding with iron, are widely distributed through the ..... mnanr- 

tsl.ind IlfHk-sHit ami nitrtj »K:cur near the coast ; and with extreme Ingenuity; but other trllies 
itoii pyrtles, oxide of inangaacsc, and plumbago, have 1 above ground, beo-hivu shaped, about 10 R* ' 
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been found in some districts. The rivers of Madagascar 
are numerous, and many of considerable size, the greater 
number flowing into the sea on the W. side ; but most of 
them are choked with sand, have frequent falls and rapids, 
and are almost entirely unnavigablo. There are likewise 
numerous lakes, not only in the central parts of the 
island, but also in the low alluvial districts near the sea, 
some of which are remarkable for their size and beauty. 
The most fertile parts are the valleys, most of which 
produce rice or other vegetables, or else are clothed with 
a rich and luxuriant verdure. The climate of Madagas- 
car is extremely diversified ; that of the coast being op- 
pressively hot, while in the interior tlie temperature 
seldom exceeds 85" Fahr. The heat at Antananariro, 
the cap., fluctuates between 40" and 86" : the middle of 
the day in summer is often extremely sultry, but tlu* 
mornings and evenings are always pleasant. From May 
to October (the winter months of this island) the ground 
is often covered with lioar- frost, and the heat seldom 
exceeds 41". At other seasons, however, the fluetu. 
ations between heat and cold are extreme and sudden, 
the temperature in the morning being seldom more tlmn 
40", whereas, in the same day, the afternoon heat often 
exceeds HO". Tlie climate of .Maiiagascar is extrenu ly 
prejudicial to Europeans, in consequence chiefly of the 
eflluvia rising from stagnant lakes and swamps neat tlie 
coast ; hut in the central parts, and especially in Ankova, 
the metropolitan prov. of the island, tlie marsh-fever does 
not exist. The weather on the eonst is usually hot ;ind 
damp or rainy ; but in the interior the rains are periodical, 
in a great measure regulating tlu‘ divisions or seasons of 
the year. Tlie trade w inds from the E. and S.E. prevail 
during the greater part of the year ; but the rains an* 
(•ftv-'n arroinpanied by violent gales from tin? N.W., \V , 
and S.W. Earthquakes are occasionally felt, and the 
capital has more tlian once sufl'ered considerable damage 
from such visitations. 

Among the animals yx'cnliar to Madagascar, may he 
mentioned five varied i(*s of the monkey, fox<*s, wild dogs 
and cats, hogs, goals, a pt'miliar kind (>f rattle and shee|) 
simihir to tlio.se of the (’ape of Good Hope; croctwlilc.s 
swarm in nearly all the rivers and lakes, and are objects 
of great dreail to the natives ; serpents, also, some of 
large size, abound in tlie woods, and lizards, scorpions, 
and c<‘ntipe<b*8, are very num«*rou* and troublesoiiie. 
Birds also, of various kimls, are found in the forests, the 
nrincipal of whieli are the paroquet, flamingo, falcon, 
kite, turtle-dov<*, pigeon, turkey, and diiTerent varieties 
of land and water fowls. Tho sea abounds with fish 
of various kinds, and oysters are numerous on the 
roast. The soil in many parts is prolific and higiily sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and tho island produces nil. 
merous ainl highly valiiuhlc plants. The forests yield 
abundance of trees of varied (lurabllity and value ; some 
used as dye-wowls, others in building, with ebony, 
betel, mangrove, dragon-tree, bamboo, sugar-cane, lo- 
cust-tree, Urania sptciosa^ caoutchouc tree, plantain, 
banana, zahana (Bignonia nrticiilata), hiliiscus, mimosa, 
castor-oil plant, longoza {Curcuma zcdnor/Vi), cotton, in- 
digo, and tobacco plants, .allspice, pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
and rice. Various other vegetable productions have been 
Introduced, such as the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, yatn, 
in.anioc, lemon, orange, peach, miillierry, quince, fig. and 
pomegranate. Several varieties of tlie (’ape vine have 
been found to thrive well, the coflec-plant has been 
brongiit from the Mauritius, and the potato is largely 
eiiltivated as well as highly esteemed ; but the common 
European cerealia have met with little encouragement 
'I'he Flora of tlie country Is abundant ; but the brii- 
Bant aspect usual to the gardens of tropical countries 
is here mis.sed, in consequence of the rapid alternations 
of heavy rains and extreme drought. 

Tho husbandry of Madagascar, pursued by a distinct 
cl.as.s, consists, in a great measure, of the cultivation 
of rice, which is conducted with great care and success. 
.Seed time Is In September ; at which season the grain, 
after Ixdng stcepeii in water, and subsequently kept m a 
warm place till it begins to sprout, is very thickly 
In a fine mould, almost covered with water artificially 
introduced into tho fields. The water is afterwanis 
drained off, manure is thrown over the seed, and as soon 
.is the sprouts appear above tho surfiure, moisture js 
again applied. The j ‘ ' ' ' 


average produce in inferior . 
Is said " to be about .50 for 1 ; but tho best cultivate 
grounds are alleged to produce seventy and even one hun- 
dred fold, tho h.irvest being ift January and febriia y* 
Each rice field Is separated fr(»fchose adjoining by ban 
rising .iljojit 6 inches above thyroid, and affording gr ■ 
convenience to the labourers. Neither waggon, c , 
sledge, nor Inmt of burden, is used in getting in the ' 
vest, and the thresliing is conducted eltlier agai ^ 
stone, or on tho floor, by simply lieating the ears 
the hand. Tho secure storing or the graiii 
an object of special attention ; the Ovahs, the pre « 

trilK? of the island, have underground ’narles 

„.wi .U.. trills have grananj 
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of thick, clay-bullt walls, and entered only from the top. that, however amalgamated, they are not one nation. 
Manioc is another great object of farming industry ; it is but a combination of several distinct races. With the 
raised from cuttings, and about 18 months elapse between exception', however, of the Ovahs, they arc little better 
the planting and harvest. The roots, usually about 10 than barbarians, run almost naked, desnise a fixed life, 
indies In length by 3 in diameter, are prepared for use by are extremely superstitious, and practice most of the 
scraping and boiling, and are sometimes made into cdkes. vices so generally prev.alent among the savages of tlie 
Cotton is cultivated to a considerable extent ; and the neighbouring continent. Circumcision is universal, 
pigeon-pea {n/tisus cajan) is raised for the purpose of man iagp.s arc formed in very early life, and divorces are 
rearing silk-worms. The European cfiratia have been very common, and easily effected. The law permit* 
iritrodiued by the missionaries ; tlie plough and harrow polygamy, restricting the husband to 12 wives ; but few 
have likewise been brought into use, and oxen broken in have more (ban two, or at most three. Eidelity to tlie 
(o cultivate the ground; but the natives prefer their marriage-engagement, however, forms no part of the 
old and imperfect methods of preparing the soil, to the female character, and modesty is a virtue almost iin- 
,'ul()[)tion of readier plans, and superior implement*, known. Their houses are usually of rude construction. 
Next to the cultivation of the soil, the, working of iron except in the cap. of tlie Ovah country, where European 
i., the most important occupation of tlie people. In some improvement* have lieen jiartially introduced. The 
parts the iron ore is found in large quantities on or near diet of the people consists, in great |»art, of rice and 
the surface, w hence it is gathered in baskets and smelted manioc, with smaller portions of beef, poultry, &c., and 
(ur use ; but wiien it is dug out of tlie ground, miinerou.s the cookery i.s extreimd y simple. 

(■mail pits arc maili; about 0 ft. in dentil, and no further Pedlary and hawking arc favourite, through not profit- 
attcuiiit is made to explore the riches of the interior, abh', <iccupations. The markets are favourite ])laces of 
'I'he on* i.s first crushed, tlieii broken into small pieces, lesoit for all cla.sses; and not only is there a daily general 
.■Uhl afterwards submitt«*d to the aetion of a charcoal fire market at Taiianarivo, but 4 or 5 large markets are held 
ill a rude furnace of stonc-W'ork, liuilt tip to the height in liifierent parts of the province, and well attended by a 
of 2 or .'lit. without mortar, and tliiikly plastered with vast concourse of people from tlie adjoining districts, 
clay on the out.side, the blast being obtained liy means of Animal and veg<*table productions, native and foreign 
wiiodeii cylinders, in wliich a rude sort of piston is fitted [ mamifactures and cattle are exposeii promiscuously; and 
to drivi* tlic air tbrougli a bamboo cane into the lire. The j in no natiiin are there more cle\er and persevering bar- 
native lorgi s are equally simple; the anvil, about the > gainers than in Madagascar. 'J'he slave-trade, also, 
size of a sledge hammer, is fixed in the ground near the v\lii. h a few years ago wa.s luarly extinct, is now said to 
lire, the wat(*r-trougfi l.s (dose by, and tlie smith, w lien be pnr.sued oil a large scale. Money has not been coined 
at wmk. squats a piece of board w'hile his attt'ndants on the island : dollars are more or less known in all 
surrnniid him, arTrK*d with large Inimmers, and ready to parts, through coinmunieati in with luiropeaus ; hut the 
sliike tin; metal according to bis directions. 'J'he ar- trade is mort; generally carried on by barter. Most good* 
tn les thus manufaetured comprise spears ami jav4din.s, are sold by measure ; rice by the bushel, meat by the eye, 
knives, liatcliets and spades, cliisels and hammers, a rude snull' by the spoon, fuel by the bundle, <ie. Rice, which 
.Mil t of plane-irons, tiK*8, pots, spoons, lamps, and naili^; may here be considered the sUmdard of value, costs about 
ht'sKlcs whieii they have been tauglit liy the English to Is. a bushel ; 2t) ducks or fowls may be purchased for a 
make hinges, s(',r('vv.s, atid locks, as w'oll as to draw copper dollar, geesi; cost about 9(f. each, and a fine turkey may 
■ imi iron win*. Tlie matinfactiire of swords and lire- lie got for U-. .A Imlloek costs from 3 to 8 dollars, sheep 
inns u.is inttodnct*d liy the French a lew years ago, and avi'rago about'U*. t’x/. each, and 20 good pine apples may 
(he II itive goldsmiths and silviirsmiths ovineo con.sid(*r- be had for 3f/. Labour is also extremely low, many 
nlilc ingi'uuity in making rings, chains, and other gold working for mere food, and others gaining only 2d., or at 
(irnanicnts, silv(*r di.sh(*s. mugs, spoons, ^:c. 'i’he felling most it/, a day. An intercourse has long been carried on 
of tiiiiljcr (wliieli appi*ars to be a monopoly of tiie go- with Madaga.sear by Arabs from Muscat, Indians from 
vci iiiiieiii) employs about 7tib men ; the (lit-saw has been the iiresidency of Bombay, Enrop(*ans from the Cape of 
liroiij’hi into general use, and the native carpentry Inw Cood IIopi*, and Americans from Brazil and the United ' 
f).‘cii to much improved by the application of Enrop(*.an .States. 'I'ho taste of the people for foreign goods was 
toiiN, that tli(;ir work may he justly styled “strong, also on the Increase a few years ago ; and horses, saddles 
11 ' at, and well finished.” (AV//.?, vul. i. p. 317.) 'J'he art and bridlc.s, scarlet cloth, gold lace, red satin, purple, 
of turning wtiod is praetis<*d liy the l»est w’orkmen of the gr(*en, and yellow silk, silk handkerchiefs, sewing silk, 
c apital ; earthenware is madt; with considerable skill and calico and printed good.s, hosiery, gloves, finger rings, 
lA-'U*, and many bands are employed in making rope and wateh(*.s and musical boxes, hardware, salt, and, above all, 
iwiae, as well as in tanning leather. The chief o(*eupa- arrae and rum, fetched very high prices in the markets 
tiimofiho people, however, next to the cultivation of of Ankova; but since the death, in 1828, of Rad6ma, 

(■' v, is tl)o spinning and weaving of silk, cotton, and the most t'nlightened monarch that ever held sway 
Iiiii ii fabtics; hut all the processes are so extremely in Madagascar, tlie foreign trade has greatly de» 
iiuipic. iiiiporfect, and tedious, that it is a matter ibr snr- dined, and the policy of the present government seems 
i ii*;*' tliat the ihr«*ads of their cloth are even and well- to threaten the entire cessation of all trade with Euro- 
tv' '..ted, the weaving regular, and the patterns regular, peaiis. 

•villi exliibiting fancy and good taste. The art of dyeing Madagascar is divided into 28 provinces, all of which 
iilso pv.u tisod, and several of the native dyes produce have th(*ir separate chiefs ; but for some years past the 
i'' [Rlit and durable colours. Ovahs have been r(*ekoned tlie pr(*vailing,tribe, the chief 

Tlie pop. of Madagascar consists of *1 chief political of which is, in effect, the king of the island, receiving 
divisions, the irumbers of which are estimated to be as tribute from, and exercising sovereignty over, all the rest. 
I'lilows : — 'I'hc government is despotic, and the succession to the 

flic* Ovahs (hi the ct^tral table-land) - 800,0(X) throne is eoiimionly hereditary, the monarch having the 

Sakalavas ( W. side of the island) • l.‘200,()0() right not only to appoint his immediate successor, but 

Betsih'os ( 8. of the Ovahs) - - 1,300,000 also to settle tin; lino through future generations, lie is 

Betanimana and Retsiinasarka (yn the the father of>liis kingdom, appoints every subordinato 

E. coast)- .... - 1,200,000 ollieer, enacts laws and orders their execution, decides 

— c.ases and raises armies ; hut he often convokes assem- 

4,700,000 blies of the people, for the purpose of obtaining inform- 
. ation or advice on matters rtMpnring mature deliber.ation, 

'v is said, also, that this amount of pop. is considerably or in eases where the w i.-jhes of the aristocracy have to be 
'' ss than it was a few years bacK, owing chiefly to consulted. The royal family i.s highly hononred, and no 
"ars h«‘twecn tlic different tril>es, the prev.'uence of the people can be more tenacious of etiquette, ami the respect 
I* vve-tradf, jicc. It is, also, supposed that the pr.'ictice of due to rank. 'Tlie judges, who rank iu?xt to the blood 
j'“ ‘ribcidc, which is alleged to have prevailed from lime royal, hear causes, decide disputes, and are exclusively 
'tiiiotiiorial, has cmitributcd to reduce the poutil.ation. privileged to communicate between the sovereign .and 
“ , probably the inlluenee of tliis practice i.s people. Subordinate to these are the/n/viwr.u/. the police 

’’yerrated ; and It is evident it cannot at all and tax-gatherers of the country ; the awbuuin-jats, or 
i , the recent decrease. 'The Inhabs. differ local magistrates ; the tM/irosonta/r, or milit.ary governors 

‘ ifi appearance and character, nor is there any of provinces (a very powerful and Import.'int body; and 
the pcoplej||K nominally comprised in the Vftdintntiy, or royal courtiers, who not only carry 
jr,.j empire, and 'fllakonc language, thtit they government dispatches, but constitute a general patrol 

till e ^ *'t'vpral fri.stlnct ana peculiar nations, 'ifie dis- for the country. 'J'he king receives tithes ot all produce, 
ctiori of colour separates the pop. Into two great enjoys the monopoly of timber, and is exceedingly rich 
(OnT?’ ^^vahs, and a few other tribes, having olive, botli In slaves and c.aUle, receiving also a considerable ad 
^'‘^fifl*ome features, graceful persons, and valorem duty from the pos; rs of these valuable ar- 
itKU. 1 , whereas the inhah. of the shore, and tides. The sovereign is also high-priest of the realm. 

Thi) . ^ 'TMijority of the people greatly resemble tlie and presides over the great national sacriftces. The re- 

itjvebi “bort and stout, almost black, with low ligion of the country is a rude species of polytheistic 
loiiff c-ri' faces, largo eves and mouth, and Idolatry, and the people almost without exception believe 

There are difference* also in the In witchcraft and the efficacy of charm*. Christianity 
M various sections of the pop., and was introdvic.cd with temporary success by English mis- 

\ o! * 1 1 vary lo much, as to make it clear sionaries, in 1818—1830 ; but it Is believed that at present 
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It Is almost powerless, in consequence of the royal edict feel in height, will be made suiiservlent to the purposes 
of I83A, which not only forbad its piiblio profession, Imt of irrigation. 

legalised the persecution, and even enelavenient, of all I The chmnte of Madeira fluctuates less than that of 
natives becoming its adherents. | any country N. of the equator: Its mean annual tcin- 

Mudngasoar, the earliest accounts of which were given ■ perature having hct*n founo, in a perif)d of 18 years, not to 
by Marco Folo, from the narrative of others, was dis- excMi Fnhr., tiiat of the hottest months (Aug, 
covered, in IMHi, by the Portuguese, who established a and Sept.) being 74°, and that of the coldest (Ow. 
settlement close to the S. end of the island, and soon and Jan.) 63°, the glass seldom falling below 63° even 
after trItHi, though with little success, to intro<iuce the : in the severest weather. 'I’lie heat of summer, how- 
Kom. Cath. religion. It was at Hrst rcsorte<i to merely ever, is conshierably higher, being increased from 10° 
as a place of refuge and provisioning statirm for ships; to I.'>° during the prevalence of the hot and parching 
but in 1642 an attempt was made by the French to make F. winds (the scirucco) that blow off the African con- 
It one of their colonies, which however proved futile, in tinent. Th<’ tetnperature of Funchal, however, is con- 
consequence of Its extreme unhealthincss ; and in 1664 siderably higher than that of the island in general: there 
most of the colonists removed to the neighbouring dews are slight, and the rains few and far b«“tween ; but in 
island of Bourbon. ‘I'he Jesuits meanwhile eontifiinjd the higlier parts of tin? Island, a cool climate is renden cl 
to exert themselves in the establishment of Christianity; more delicious by frequent dews and rains enriching ve- 
but owing to the injudicious zeal of Fatln^r .Stephen, ' getaiion, and rendering the air fresh and salubritnis. 
the superior of the mission in Madagascar, the natives i’his retnarkable equality of climate, not only thronj.:h 
were exasperate<i at the innovations of the foreigners, ' the year. btJt during the days and niglits, ronstitiut s 
some of the missionaries were massacred, and tlie the chief recommendation of Mcadcdra to invalids. For- 
rest w-ere gl.ad t<» escape from the island. Various at- sons subject to clironic pulmonary complaints, unal- 
tcmpt.s have .subsequently been made by the French to tended by any material disorgauiisation, have dcaived 
e5tabli.sh a permanent settlement, and since the general much benefit Irom a voyage to Madeira ; a.s ba^ e otlu rs 
neare of 1 Hi. ^ they have formed four small colonies on the atllirted with diseases of the windpipe; ,and a still 
F. coast, as well as on the contiguous island of Madame- greater number who are the victims of dyspejisia, or 
St.- Mary. The F.nglish missionaries were allowed to otlur maladies of the stomacli, the cure of which is 
visit Madagascar in ISIH — Inc.'S, with full permission to dis- hastened by the regular habits and exercise usually taken 
semiuate their moral and religious views, ami the sove- by invalid residents in the island. The ( flieacy of tiie 
reigu Kaddina was favourable to the estahlishm 'iit of climate, however, in cases of contirrned iuhi’rcnUtr c<n»- 
fchoois and the inf roduerioii of improved inethod.s both sumption has bi'on absurdly exagger.ited. It m.iy tlien, 
of agriculture and manuf ictures. Since Ins death, how- indeed, lengthen life a little; but it eani^t eifect a run-, 
ever, there has t)een a stagnation in the trade with F.ng- ; During tin* last half cenuirj’, vast numbers of invalids, 
land, the missionaries have l)eftn forbidden to approach of whose recovery no rational hope could be enterlaiiud, 
the island, all possible means have bccti adopted to ' atxl who should h.ave been left (luii'tly to expire at honu', 
destroy the eflects w idt h the exertions of Europo.ans liave betni hurrietl oil' to th’.s island, at an expense winch 
bad accomplished in eight years, and Mad:»g.asrar may they could often hut ill atTird. for no purpose tinhws it 
now be ranked among the barbarous countries of F. were to amuse them with false liopes. or that they might 
Africa. (R nhon's Voydfie to Ma(f/iya.\car ; Kiih's Hist, occupy a pl.u e iii Funclial church yard. Invalids should 
Miti{a;inscar, soXA- passim i and valuable private in- , not attempt tlie voyagi’ before the inidtlle cd' June, nor 
/orm-ition.) ^ I later than the end of SepttrmlxT ; spring is a tid ing 

M.^ DD ALOK 1, a town of S, Italy, king, of Vapb's, ■ season, owing to tlie prevahncc' of K.l'.. winds; and 
pror. Terra-di-I.avfiro, cap. c-anton, 14 m. K.N.F. , October is tlie first month of the rainy season of .an- 
Naples, Pop. It has sever.il churcdies and con- tuinn. 

vents, a house of refuge, a royal college, .and a noble Kve ry part of Madeira, not encumbered with rocks, 
aqueduct, which conveys water to the I'oyal palaet* at is extremely fe>tih‘; the hills are covered with hix- 
Caserta. uriant vegetation, and the most delicate Howers grow 

M .\DEK A, a great river of S. America, a tributary of on the ir suiiimits, wldc li are constantly moisKmed witli 
the .Amazon (which see\ l dc w from th(‘ clouds overhanging the i.daiid. 'I'r> os 

MADKIKA, a famous island in the N. Atlantic Ocean, ■' and shrubs of the finest kinds are every w here abundant, 
belonging to Portugal, Funchal, its <ap., on its S.F,. side, and tropical plants which have strayed frflm tlie g.ii - 
being in lat. 32° 38' N., long. 16 .VP 20" W. : lengtli ^f dt*ns soon becenne naturali.sed to the soil. “Here,” 
Madeira, about 46 m. ; breadth .about 7 m. Area, estimated says Mr. VVildt!, “all is sunshine: the green hanmas, 
at above 300 sq. m. It is a mass of basahic rock, pre- with their beautiful feathery tops, tell the visia i, 
icnMng to those anproaching its N . coast, numerous dis- th.at he has bid farewell to Europe; the orange tuts 
jointea crags, aiKl tall i?>olHted peaks, iuter-p> rsed lu-ro liold out to him thedr branelies, laden with guKieu 
and there with less elevated spots of verdure, the whole fruit. Plantation.s of coffee trees fill the spaces between 
beitjg based on enormous, d.trk-looking colu.nns, rising the houses, the .splendid coral tree hangs over hi.s head, 
perpcndieularly st'vera! hundred ft. from the .vea ; whieli and the snowy bidls of the tulip tVee mingle with tlte 
fs usually so deep, even ch)se in shore, that soundings scarlet hyblscus. If he wish for exercise, he has the nntst 
are not mund in less than .'k) fathoms and upw.irds, cx- inviting w:ilk.s, and the most tempting shades to slidii r 
cept in Funchal road, where ships anchor in from 30 to him ; w ide-spreading plane trees, and willows of gigantic 
J.'* fathoms. The cliff-* on all side s are very lofty : the growth, beml their slender amis over the streams that 
/’cffflr f/’ //germ < eagle’s rock) on its N. cou't, a black murmur from the hills. As he begins to ascend from 
cubic-shaped mass of rock, is upwards of 1,000 ft. l»igh ; Funch.U, the beauty increa.ses, and the sea-view o|>ens to 
and C. Fargo, at the N.\V. extremity of the island, rises his sight. The roads, ihougl) steep, are well paved, and 
4,000 ft above the sea ; bill the most curious feature on the horses trained to an easy pace. He rides tlirotigli a 
the coast is the Punta S Lorenzo, at its E. extremity, perfect vineyard, wluire in many places the vines are 
a ledge of ro<*k 6 m in length by I m. in breadth, w hl< n, c.irrl<*<l cn lrellis<‘8 over the road, and large Inincln’s 
chough le.ss lofty than other parts. Is rema^:»l>le for its of grapes hang within his reach. Hedges of geraniums, 
bold proiccthm into the sea, and its fantastically-broken fusclilas, and helh)tropes, bord er tho -e n.irrou patlis, ami 
cliffs and |x>aks. The rapid declivitie.s of the island are shade hin> from the snn ; the F/cus ivdievs clothes the 
furrowed by deep and narrow valleys, at tlm bottom of cottages, the Salvia fu/f't’ns anil Guernsey lily 
which flow rills of pure spring water ; and up their sides sprinkled over the vineyards, and the VnmcUin japonn n. 
vineyards are formed by means of successive terraces, to ; with its delic.ite white flower and waxy leaf, ad(;rns evtry 

the height of 2.300 ft. above the sea. The mountain quinta. Higher up grow the yam, prickly pear, dcagua* 

si’etjery of the interior is bold, ami highly romantic ; one tree and cedar, tlie aloe, agave and hydrangea, the 
part, a few miles N. VV. of Funchal, lielng called, by way of potato, and the Fhormium tenax ; and heaths and 
distinction, “ the Tiwitzerland of .Madeira.” Here i.s a deep crown tlie highest summits of the island.” (Aai i 
valley, nr crater, inclos 'd on all side-*, except seaward, by a I. 89—01.) I'hus it appears, that below the eh'vation 
range of magnificent precipices, rising upwards of 1,000 ft. j 1,2( 0 ft., many of the most useful tropical plants, a.s tim 
above the vale, the summits and sides of which are date, palm, guava, banana, collee-nlant, &c., 
broken Into every variety of dark beetling pinnacle, or i with numeruu.'j others peculiar to tlie warmer part m 
fl.irtened and tree-cla<l buttress ; while far below smiles teiniierate zone. Up to 2,600 ft., the fruits and gran m ^ 
a fair region of cultivation and fruitfulness, rich In every ' Europe, especially maize and corn, are raiseil ; * ^ 
•peciesof vegetation, though itself rather more than 2, OfKt nearly the whole of this dillrfct is covered 
ft. above the .sea level. The culminating point of the island yard.s. 4 Th * chesnnt, which is extremely abuuaaut, 
i.s Pico llujvo, rising 6,4'»o ft above the sea, and covered j bccch, and other Eurojiean trees, with the 
w ith vegetation to Its summit. Three rivers, or rather { tain an elevation of 3,100 ft., above which 
torrents, rise on Its sides, and cross the island in several j heath, ferns, and grasses. Pasture Is scanty : 
directions, contributing* greatly to its fertility. The | are kept, and the products of the dairy i'»(4 a* 

streams are carefully collected, and rendered more avail- ' five luxuries. Hi;r6cs are little used, eg of 

gbJe for the purposes of agriculture, by means of artificial } blasts of burden being supplied by mules “ .tfous, 
channels, or levadan, with slai(TS, constructed with vast the Spanish breed. Gouts and liogs are very m» „ j,gfe 
labour. At pie>^eiit (1840) a gieat work of this kind Is and are allowed to rtiii wild on the ,,nry i* 

In the course of being cotnpletcd, by which a copious al.%o are femnd large ipu utitics Of rabbits- ui'-cnt 
stream, which is precipitated from the top of a cllfT 1,000 abundant, and :' .eap; and small birds of nia*, 
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niumage occupy the groves. Myriads of finely variegated 
lizards crowd the gardens and vineyards, occasionally 
doing much damage to the grapes ; but there are no 
venomous reptiles, and the inhabs. are free iVom that 
insect plague that is usually one of the drawbacks of 
warm countries. The honey bee is abundant, and'pro- 
fmees fine hone^. Many varieties of fish are caught on 
the coast, especially tunnies and cels, which are the fa- 
vourite food of the inhab. 

Agriculture is chiefly confined to the raising of vines. 
Land is usually let out in small holdings, varying from 
10 to 40 or 50 .acres, and tlie rent is estimated, on tho 
mttaycr urinciple, at half the produce, according to a 
yearly valuation of the crops. Wheat, barley, and rye 
are produced ; but the crops average little more than 
a third part of the annual consumption. The wheat 
grown in 1K37 is said, though we attacti little credit to 
such statements, to liave amounted to 6,787 qrs., the l>arley 
to 2,6()4 qrs., and the rye to only 570 qrs. Wheat is 
sown in Oct., and reaped in June, this crop being fol- 
lowed by another of beans or sweet potatoes. Kice is 
cu!fi\ ated more as an ornamental grass than for any use- 
ful purpoan ; and Indian corn, whicli is admirably 
adapted to tlie climate, and is much used as an article of 
food, has till very latcdy been little grown. 

( 'onb.iderable attention has lately been devoted to the 
colrivalion of the coilee plant, which, should the de- 
mand for wine not increase, may, perhaps, become of 
considerable importance. Fruits and vegetables are 
raised with little trouble, and the show in the fruit- 
market of ♦'unchal, in a grove of noble palm-trees. 
Would astonish any untravelled European, even from 
Italy or Spain'! Here, besides all the ordinary fruits 
.'iiid garden vegetables of S. Europe, as oranges and 
hinons, green tigs, grapes, pomegranates, water and 
^■al(‘lK'ia melons, pumpkins, &c., one may see bananas 
and guavas, finer even than those grown in the W. 
Indies, custaM-apples, alligator pears (the fruit of the 
l.aurus /Vr.vco), numerous tribes of cucurbita*, the 
exquisitely flavoured fruit of tlie Caclns (riangulnris, 
th : Cap(‘ gooseberry, sent as a preserve to Europe, and 
the tchou-trhuOy said to bo “ dedicious.” Hut its wine 
J-s the great glory of Madeira. 'I'he grape is not ladigo- 
uous to the i.dand ; and it is said to have received its 
ill U plants frmn C rete, carried tliitlier by order of tlie 
lamoii.'j^rince Henry of Portugal, under whoso aiUipices 


Though naturally strong, a quantity of brandy is added 
to Madeira wine when racked from the vessels in w hicli 
it has been fermented, and another portion is added 
when it is about to be exported. Tlie demand for 
Madeira wine in the R, and W. Indies, whqge it is hlglily 
esteemed, first led to a knowledge of the improvement it 
derives from being carried to a warm climate ; and it has 
long been customary for siiips outward bound for India and 
China to touch at Madeira, and take large large quantities 
of wine on board, which they bring home to England. But 
it must not be supposed that all the Madeira wine tliat has 
gone to Calcutta and Canton Is nece.ssarily better than any 
brought direct from the island, as much must obviously 
dfqieiul on the quality of the wine sent to the East. 
But, if due care be taken in the seltiction of the wine sent 
to India and C’hina, it is very muefi improved and ma- 
tured by the voyage ; and it not only fetclies a higher 
price, but is in all respects superior to the direct import- 
ations. Most of the advLMititlous spirit is dissipated in 
the course of tlje Indian voyage, and the full flavour of 
tlie wine is evolved. 

Madeira w ines may be kept for a very long period. 
“ Like the ancient vintages of the Surrentine hills, they 
are trn\y Jir mi vina, retaining their qualities unini- 
|>aired in both <‘xtrcmcs of climate, suifering no decay, 
and constantly iinnroving a.s they advance in age. In- 
dcoil, they rauiu)t be pronounced in condition until they 
liave been kept for ten years in tlie wood, and atterwards 
allowed to mellow nearly twice that time in bottle ; and 
even then they will hardly have rc,ached the utmost per- 
fictioii of which they are susceptible. VVhen of good 
quality, and matured as above described, they lose all 
their original harshness, and acquire that agreeable pun- 

^ ,11011 bitter sweetishuess, which was so highly prized 
: cliuiccst wines of antiquity ; uniting great strength 
and richness of flavour with an exceedingly fragrant and 
difl'iisible aroma. The nutty taste, which is often very 
marked. Is not communicated, as some have imagined^, 
hv means of bitter almonds, but is inliereiit iu the wine.” 
{J lender son t p. ‘i.'id.) 

The wines of Ma<leira have fallen of late years into disre- 
pute iu England. Tlie growth of the island is very limited, 
not exceeding 1 o.fXM) or 1 8,000 nipeSjOf w hich a considerable 
quantity goes to the East and West Indie.?, and America. 
Hcncc, when Madeira was a fashionable wine in Eng- 
land, every .sort of ilcccption was practised with respect 


it was settled by the Portuguese In 1421. Many other to it, and large quantities of spurious trash were dis- 
varieties of tho grape have since been carried to tlie I posed of for the genuine vintage of tlie island. Thii 
i.slaiid, its mild climate and volcanic soil being especially I naturally brought tho wine into discredit ; so that sherry 
iuUahle for their grovvtli. Iih.s been fur several years the fashionable white wine. 

'J'he steepness of the hill-sides, on which the vinos | It is diflieult, however, to imagine that adulteration 
chiefly grow, and the necessity of economising valuable j sliould ever have been practised to a greater extent upon 
space, have led to tho practice of raising the vine-beds I Madeira than it is now practised upon sherry. It is not, 
on successive terraces, supported by reUiining walls. [ therefore, improbable tliat a reaction may take place in 
The vines arc trelllsed on bamboo and other supports I favour of Madeira, w hich has sunk to a much lower place 
for the purpose of exposing tlic grapes to the ripening in the public estimation than it deserves to hold. In 
iiifliience of thb sun, and tho bunches are frequently of j 1827, 308 , 2 t»r> gallons Madeira were entered for home 
I aormous size. The usual motliod of cultivation is to i consumption, whereas the quantity entered in 1839 
trench the ground from 4 to 7 it. deep, ai cording to the , amounted to only 118,715 gallons, being less than 5 per 
soil, and to lay a quantity of loo.se or stony earth at the 1 cent, of the sherry entered for consumption in the same 
boftoin, to prevent the roots from reacliing the clayey year ! Such is the power of fa.shion, lor tlierc cannot be 
soil beneath, which would otherwise liimler their a question that really good Madeira is one of the vfry 
grow th. The ground is watered three times, if the best of wines. 

summer be very drv, and each lime it is thoroughly j The commerce of Madeira Is very considerable ; the 
saturated ; but the less It Is watered the better is the exports consist principally of wine. Anmng the minor 
wine, though the quantity, of (bourse, be diminislied. articles of export are fruits, botli fresh and prc.sorved. 
The N. side of the island, though sufficiently fertile, ! dragons’ blood (the gum of the Calamiis draco), honey 
hf'ing the most exposed to cold w inds and fogs, is not | and wax, oicliil (a white lichen used in purple-dyeing), 
favourable to the culture of the vine ds the S., | tobacco, and provisions for shins. Its imports comprise 
^In re all the finest growths are raised. Tlie best manufactured goods, sheep, salted provisions, fish (espe- 
Madcira-malmst y, or Mairotsia, is produced on rocky | clally herring and cod), oil, corn, and some tropical pro- 
exposed to the full influence of tlie sun’s rays, i ductitins. We subjoin a statement of the vessels, and 
flic grapes being allowed to hang till they be dead ripe, j their tonnage, which arrived at and left Funchal in 1837; 

I he Sercial grape will, also, only succeed on particular ■ specifying the countries whence they came, and for which 
spots. Tile wine made from it Is, when new, harsh and , they cleared out, with the value of their cargoes : — 
uustere, and requires to be long kept. The best M.adclra 
is produced on the S. sliie of the island ; but it is i 
ffih'gpd that not less than tw'o-thirds of the wine grown j 
even iu this quarter Is of secondary quality; so that In 
waaoira, as in all wine countries, the first growths (pre~ | 
crus) are both scarce and dear. The proces.s of i 
making the wine is very simplo. Tho grapes are picked 
*imn the stalk, tlirown into a vat, pressed, first with tho | 
wt, and afterwards with a weighted wooden lever. The j 
of the land, and the collector of taxes for the , 

^'Oth attend at the press ; the latter takes out of . 
onii. n of the whole must, the remoiiid|r being 

Ea a . V between the landowner and the tenant 
Carr ^ sufficient number of porters to 

i„„ y ‘^way their respective shares, sometimes in barrels, 

/fequently In goat skins, borrachas, to the 
exiA»*i ^^ff>*chal, where the English merchants have 
rvlno u i^®*^*** storing the wine, and car- 

inlvf... the difTerent processes of fermentation, 

'I’hf’y Uffdally aavance money ^forehand 
enable them to deft-ay the expenses r' 

’'atlon. {Barrow's Voyage to Cochm China^ p. 22 ) 




Arrived. 


Departed. 

Countries. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

V'uliio of 
Cargoes. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 


lao 

29,4.12 

.5.1.226 

151 

29,570 

L. 

131,605 

6,^5 


75 

5,521 

.^4,672 

75 

5, 8.59 

U. Slates - 

.ao 

27,201 

.16 

5,.W5 

71,2.55 

Sai'ilin >a • 


4,956 

20,151 

35 

4,996 

315 

Dell mark - 

10 

1,921 

6,2(>t 

9 

1,726 

13,080 

Fr.\nce - 

7 

945 

5,5W) 

7 

945 

4,.5a5 

lloUand • 

3 

507, 

1,840 

3 

507 

11,100 

Oilier coun. 
tries 

14 

1 

1,361 

9,090 

14 

1.364 

1,200 

Total . 

J 

50,271 

1^^264~ 

307 

i 50,272 i 

240,200 


The imports fVom England, iu 1838, comprised cotton, 
woollen and linen fabrics, and haberdashery, to the value 
♦ i ney usually advance money oeiorenana | of 22,370/., with coal, earthenware, butter and cheese, 

• rne growers, to enable them to deflray the expenses of . salt meat, rice, sugar, &c., making in all a total value of 
... ....X 1^3,000/. The Americans send timber, wliale>olI, salt fish 

R 2 
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and meat, spermaceti candles, with other articles. In \ minister of which (Mr. howe) is at once a zealous 
small quantities, to the value, in of 41,057 dollars. cientyman, and a scientlllc naturalist. 

The Kovemment of Madeira has at its hea^l a lieu- Funchal, the only town of Madeira remilrin^any special 
tenant-governor, whoso power Is so extensive that the notice, is situated on the S.li, side of the island, aiid 
comfort and happiness of the inhab., especially the Bri- stretches nearly a mile along the margin of the bay. It 
tish, are greatly dependent on his character and ac- is irrhgular, inconvenient, and meanly built, with nar* 
qnaintance with the Island. Justice is administercnl bv row, crooked, steep, and <iirty streets, some of wliicCT 
a tribunal in whose favour little can be said, from which being navtxl with sharp-pointed pebbles, are extremely 
there is an appeal to the courts at Lisbon. The crown paiuftii to walk upon. Streamlets of water run down 
r«*vennes are derived partly from a duty of ‘20 per cent, some of the streets from the overhanging mountain ; 
on all imiK)rts. except provisions : but the most pr«>dur- but when Sir .John Barrow was here, the inhabitants 
tive source is the tithe of wine, with an additional washed their cluthes, cleaned their fish, and tiirew their 
duty per pipe on the quantity exported. A revenue is filtii. oflals, X’C. into these streamlets ; so that, in fact, 
alst) derivetl from the momjpoly of snutT, cards, and they were rendered rather a nuisance tlian any thing else ; 
soap. The revenue Is sutlioient to defray the expenses but it is sfate«t in late works on the island, that these iii- 
of the civil, Jnilitary, and eci lesiastical estaldlsliments ; convenienres liave been in part obviated, and the filth of 
considerable sums art; likewise expended in public the town materially abated. The bouses are commonly 
works, roads, &c., and frequently there remains a sur- low, not often exceeding one sttrry in height, with while 
plus whicii is remitted to Portugal. Tl»e number of outiidi's. Those beUmgiiig to the fitlalgos or rich rncr- 
clergy, including monks and nuns, is stated to he some- chants are rompanitivcly large and handsome, having at 
what under ;3(K) ; tlreyare partly supported by the crown the top a (orrinha or turret, commaudiug a view of the 
revenues, che tithe on wine being originally intende<! liaibour, usetl f<»r rexmnnoitring ves.scls as they arrive 
for their inaintenanr*^ ; but the present government in tlj<* <»tfing. U'ln* governor's castle is a large clumsy- 
allowatice, which tliey receive in lieu of it is extremelv looking (lothic strm ture, near the bcacli. The cathc- 
small ; that the monks and clergy trafiie in wine, or dral, has a fKinn's, or oj)en space, before Its W. door ; and 
engage in other secular business, while the nuns gain a beyond it is the Tt-rreiro da .SV, a pleasant promenade 
considerable inemue by making artificial flowers of wax under several jiarallel rows of trees, enclosi'd by a low 
and feathers, W’hich are justly admired for their delicacy wall, and overlooked by pretty houses w ith balconies, 
and beauty, and purcliased by vLiters and shippers at In one of the wings of the Franciscan convent is a 
high prices. It would he well, however, were botii monks chamber, the walls <and eeiling of w hii li are formed or 
and nuns suppressed. According to Sir .John Harrow, covered with luiman .skulls and tliigii-brmes I The 
who is by no means disposed to be over censorious, Kiiglish church in the suburbs Is an elegant and coin- 
** The clergy are not very rigitl in exacting from others moiiioiH building, literally embosomed in ever spriug- 
the duties ot veligion, nor in setting an example of pious ing roses and white daturas. J'he eonvent of yossa Srn- 
conduct in their own persons. On the contrary, the hora do nm'ni groves of che.snut-tree" halfway 

loose manners, the intemperate motle of life, and the fre<' up the mountain, commands a very fine view. Fun- 
conversation of inanv of tlie monks, are a disgrace to the dial roads labour under several disadvantages: tlio 
sacred ottico which Oiey hold.” (P, II.) anchoragi* is in or 10 fathoms; laml ripialls arc 

The pop, of Madeira, which, including Porto Santo (see often oxtrcimdy violimt; a heavy surf on tlie beach, 
), was ascertained by a late census to amount to 1 12, .WO, <^•«pcciaily in sjiring, makes a landing at all limes un- 
is a mixed race, sprung principally from Portuguese ami jdea^ant.and .sometimes un.safe,exc«-j)t in tin- shore- boar, <, 
'•Moor.s ; but in Funchal many of the labouring classes in managing whi< h the natives are v<Ty skillnl. Fr.nn 
show, by tlieir English faces and complexnms, tliat the .autumnal to the vrrn.al c<juinox, wlien strong staitli- 
there hits been a eou.si<ieral)le intermixture with Briti-h erlv gabes throw iu a heavy sea, tin* roads are peenliuily 
settlers. Negro slaves, also, are still tuunerous ; but they dangerous, and many acci«lents have then occiirreil. 
stddom intermarry with those of Euv()]>ean origin. Oii A few inconsiderable islands in the vicinity^j^f Ma- 
the winde, the native.s are a finer ami more comely deira are imluded under its governnn'nt. Of Iheso 
race than the I’ortuguese ; they are *)f the miildle size, Porto Santo. 3.'> m. N.W., i.s the only one that i.s inha- 
well formed, and strongly knit, with (nasculim* leatures, biti*d. It lots a parched barren aspect, and has hut om> 
hair, ami complexion, d'lie women arc almost tinixr.sally fountain of good wuitcr. Its j)roducts comprise wine 
under the standard hi'ight, and, when young, display of an inferior quality, good barley, water-im’loiis, and 
handsome features, which, however, soon lucoim* coarKt other fruits; but it Is wholly de.'.titute of wood. I’lic 
and unattractive, owing to their laborious fn UI oceu- town is insignificant, and is o'cc.-i-sionally used a.s a pl.icc 
patton.s. 'riie men are dre>s('il. somewhat in tin* cos- of t'Xile from Madeira. 'I'iie entire pop. of tin* i.^land 
tumc of F.ngllsli sailors, with large full h-atlmr bools, may be about 1,4(»0. 'I’bo little islands called the Uc- 
and H little funnel-shaped cap on their iie.ul.s. 'rids .sert.is. are occasionally visited by a few fishermen and 
curious head-gear l.s worn also by the women over tin* smugglers, and the rest are mere rocks, 
white muslin handkerchii l’, which covers the hea<l and Madeira is .saitl to have been iliscovered in Fill, by 
hangs <lrjwn over the shoulders ; and their g.iy chintz Macharii, nn Fngli.Nhman, who was’ wreckt*d, and I’a.d 
gowns and scarJet pelerines give them a light and nietu- on its shorm. lint tiiis st(jry is very doubtful ; and d 
re^ue appearance. “ It i.s delightful,” say.s Mr. Wilde, ! seems most prob.ible, that Juan (ionzalez, who Inid 
tw see gron|)s of these peasantry in companies of eight «»r breri <lespateli<*d on a voy.ige of dfsc'overy by Prince 
ten stttliu in some places under the umbrageou.s palms, Henry of Ihnfuga!, and who fell iu with thi.s Isl.uid iu 
eating their morning’s meal, or completing their toilet, I4P), was its r<* il discoverer. When discovered, it was 
before entering the town, while otiiers are hastening uninhabited, and covered with wood, and was on tliat 
along, load‘*d with the various produce of their gardens, account called Madcit a, that being the Portuguese term 
consisting of hunches of yellow bananas, strings of erim- for timlx^r. It was settled by tho Portuguese iu bl‘2i, 

son pomegranates, &c., or carrying fowl, firewoo<l, and and has since eoniinned in their possession. ( /ieAc/V.'ie/i s 

fish to the market of Funchal, each little party preeederl by Ann’nca, book 1. ) Its occupation by the English during 
its rnandolln-playcr, who at times aceompai^'.s the* wire- the late war with France, being merely In order to pre- 
strung instrument with his voice, and is Joined at Inter- vent its falling into the hanils of the French, it was rc- 
vals hy the hearty chorus of the whole group.” But stored to Portugal at the peace of FHi 4. 
the condition of a |)eof)le is not to he learned from »m h MADELEY, a market town and par. of England, ejn 

holyday descriptions as this; and the truth is, that Salop, franehl.se Wenhxk, on the banks of the .Seveiii, U 

the native inliahitants of Funchal are meagre, sallow, m.JFS.l'. Slirewshury, and 12fi rn. N.W. London, orca 
and short-lived. “ This,” a.s Sir John Barrow has stat<‘<l, of par. 2,750 acres. Pop., in F'3,il, 5,822. The town, * 

“ Is not to be attrilmted to the climate, hut to the poverty is of considerable anthjnity, and cekbrated in history 
of their food, which < hicfly consists of pumpkins, sour having given refuge to ('harles IL after tlu; batin’ oi 

wine, or pernicious spirits, to a life of drudgery and Wur(;<;.ster, derives it.s present iinpottanee from it|=P'o_- 

exposure to the great vicissitude of clim.ite, by daily linity to the great coal and iron district of ^ 

ascending the steep and lolly mountains in search of dale. The < hurt h Is a handsome modern 

fuel ; and, ahrive all, to a total disregard of cleanliness.” living l»eing a vicarage In private patronage. 1 j 

Jn fact, almost all the natives of the i.sland are iiifeete<l Cath.s., We.sleyan, and Primitive Methodists 

with a speeies of itch, which they regard as incurable, their re.speetlve places of worship, and there is « . 

and which is accompanied with a great degree of inflain- house for the .Society of Friends. A nati<ujal 

mation. (ttarrouf, p. II.) Among the richer Inhabs. connected with the church, and there are ... ,ijio 

are many Portuguese fidalgot ; but hy far the larg^'r school*. *The iron Ir.ide, carried on here to ft ^ 

part are merchants and private residents belonging extent, is miwh facilitated by means of the 

to almost every commercial country, esp«‘clally (ireat canal, which joins the Birmingham and jrou- 

Brltain. These hold little iuterr’ourse with the other tlon canal, and connects M.adeley and the ixet 

Inbahs., but live either ififtheir town-houses at Funchal, works with the great manufacturing W. 

or at their villas or ryttm/tfjt higher up th? island, where Wolverhampton, Birmiughara, &c. ^..-Iprook- 

they exercise the most liberal hospitailty. A small tax ■ the town, and near tho romantic r ,,no area, 

on wine sent to England is levied by our consul, to form ! dale, Is a casb-lron bridge, erected In I78fi* 375 

a fund lor charitable purposes, which is further Increased J 100 ft. In spaib 40 ft. above tho river, 

by tho benevolent contributions of the merchants, who tons of metal, being the first structure 

also support ait English episcopal church, the present I In the kingdom. This b 4 |gUtUUlftiraI dl^t*'**'^* ^ 
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between higli and well-wooded hills, Ijhr within the last 
l);ill‘ lenti^^ been converted into one of active tnining 
and manuftictiiring industry, the furnaces now (1841) at 
work in tins vicinity l>eing estimated to firoduce *20,0(»0 
tons of iron a year. A(*('oalpnrt, about ‘2 m. from the 
ab()\ e-niei)tioned bridge, is a considerable manufactory 
of china. Markets on Friday: fairs May 20. and last 
Tursilay in Oct. 

'The neigblxnirhood of Madcley is remarkable for an 
extraordinary convnlsioti of tint earth, that took place in 
177d, when about :i0 .n res of land were shifted from their 
site, and brok<>n into irrejridar ebasins, lai^e oak tit'es 
were uprooted, and the .Sevt'rn, blocked up for jriore tliau 
2(1 1 yards by the displaced soil and fallen trees, was com- 
pelll d to lind a nf'w ehaiinel. in whh'h it nr)w llow.s. 

MADH.AS ( I’H F. .S 1 1) 1' N ( ' Y OF), an extensive di- 
vision of British India, being tin* second in rank and the 
Tuo.'.t soutbetly of I lie three presideiu'ies. It ec)nipiises, 
with its tributary stales, the wlioleol llindostan .S, of the 
river Kri.'sluia. tlie N. ('irears, and (’anara. It extends 
from H to 2 N. lat., and from 74'’ to Hf}^ E. long. It 
is of a triangular sliap(? ; tin* base of tin* triangh* being 
foiined Ity a inn! drawn from (>anj;ini, on the ci*ast of 
('(iroinaiulel, to Sadashar.igur, near the l.Stb degree of 
lat., on tli(‘ coast of Malabar, the sides by their coasts, 
and tin* apex Viy Cape Comorin, at the soufheni extre- 
iiiitv of India. It is coiisecpn'ntly boumlc'd on two of its 
sid.'s, the K. and W., by the oeean, wiiih* on tiie third, 
or N., it lias llie dom. of tlie Nizam and tlie Hajah of 
B(‘rar, pai|p of Mm presids. of Bengal and Bombay, and 
the rortuguese territory of Goa. Its greatest length, 
N. to S., is alxiut !).'')0tn. Its area, poji.^ subdivisions, &c. 
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The principal rivers are the Godavery and Krishna, 
with their tributaries; and the Bennar, Falaur, Pun. 
nair, Cavery, Coleroon, and Vighey. These have all 
an E. course, and disembogue on tlie Coromandel 
coast. The three principal have been alrwly described. 
(I. r)7l.-yi3., II. 12G.) The only other river worthy 
any particular notice, the Coleroon, is the N. branch of 
the Cavery, whi«’h, having separated from the latt(!r, op- 
posite Trichnopoly, bounds the distriel of 'J'anjore on 
the N,, and falls into the sea about lat. iPdO'. The 
str(*ains running W. have sliort conrsi's ; the longest is 
the Ponany, which traverses the Paiilgliauteherry-pass, 
but it is of little use for navigation, Iming very shallow 
in the dry season. Tliere are no lakes of any import- 
ance : tliat of Coiair, in Masulijiatain, is the principal. 
There are numerous salt lagoons, or inlets of the sea, 
on the Coromandel coast, but they are of little use for 
navigation ; and tlie wliolo of the Coromandel coast has 
a sbedving .shore, and is beat liy so lieavy a surf, as to 
be at all times dillieult to reach, and during the mon- 
soon it is quite iinapproacliabli*. Tiie inlet of Cochin, 
on tlie Malabar coast, is not within tlie British territory. 
'Piu* M.ilabar coa.st within this jiresidency is also very 
d«*stitute nf good harbours. 

The (7////.'/tc— difl'ers widely in the different portions 
of this presidf'iiey. I'lie W’. coast is exfiosed to all tlie 
fury of th(* .S.W. monsoon, during which the rains are 
1 ‘xcessive, and often accompanied by Jieavy squalls and 

I bunder storms. On the opptisite coast, the rain.s are, 
«»n the contrary, brought in by tlie N.IC. monsoon, a 
circumstance exjdained by the fact, that tlie Giiauts are 
eb'vated enough to intercept the passage of the clouds. 
'I’lieN.F. monsoon lasts from f)ctober to March; but 
the monsoon rains are over in l)ecemi»'r ; and much less 
rain falls on the Coromandel than the Malabar coast, 
where, as in Canara. tlie annual fall of rain is sometimes 

II 1 in. 'I'lie ijuantity falling in Coriinbatoor, in lh36-7, 
was only 11 in., and in lK:t7.8, 221 in. 'I'hc heat is much 
mon* oppressive on the I', than the W, side of S. India, 
owing to the greater prewab nee of dry weather and 
parching winds. If we may fiepend on the statement of 
Bergh.ius, tiie average aiiinial temperature of Pondis 
cherry, lat. 11'^ .NV, is no les.s than 8T^ 7' Fah, (29 6 
centig.), that of Madras being 82'^’. (,4//g. l.dndt'i\ 

i. 2^0.) .\t Mte month of the Krishna, in tlie N. ( irears, 
in about HI-' lat,, the tiiennmneter has been known to 
stand at 1<)8<^ Fah. at miiiniglit ! ( liawiHoti's E. I dcz. 
i.41H.) 'I'he plain country, in the f'.. part of Mio jirt'si- 
•leney. i.s fr<*<;ueiitly very unhealthy ; but on the Malabar 
coa.st this is not theca.se. 'J’iie country ah. ivc the Ghauts, 
which lias a ni<‘au temperature many degrees lielow tiiat 
of the pl.aiiis, is deeiiU'dly salubrious ; it derives rain 
from both moiihuons. having an ecpiable climate, and an 
atmosphere usually clear, serene, and highly invigo- 
rating. 

The Ccolof’f / — of S. India has been noticed w ilh that 
oftherestof llindostan. (1.993.) Sienile, graiiito, quartz, 
greenstone, mica, and lionibUmdo are among the cliicf 
; primitive rocks, in the Ghauts, Neilghonies, Ac. 'I’he 
I upper soil on tlie coasts is usually sandy, and not very 
productive; but in the valleys of the interior, it fre- 
I qiieiitly consists of a rich alluViuin or loam. The sbil of 
(the Balagbaiit di.striets. N . of Mysore, consists princi- 
ally of the red and black earth, so prevalent in the 


i pally <1 
I Dc'cear 


rfii/sirai (ieo^raphij. Mountains. — The surface con- 
sists of ft central lable-laud, surrounded on all sides by 
ail undulating or plain country gradually diminishing in 
elevation as it approaches the sea. I'he mountain-ranges j Natural products. — Many portions of the soil in the 
bounding the table-land on eitlicr side are the E. ami W. I table-land are highly impregnated witli carbonate of 
(■liauLs, wliich diverge from eacii other at the knot of i soda, nitre, and other salts; iron is generally plentiful, 
bioimtains termed the Neilgherrie.s, in about 11° N. lat., ! and the iron ore of the district of .Sah*m is extremely 
and from 7(»° 30' to about 77° K. long. The VV'. Ghauts ap- j rich. G<»,il»er is found in Nellore, and a fenv ()th»*r dis- 
I'roach much nearer to tlie sea than the E., so that (here j tri< ts, and dian 
IS aimich greater extent ot plain country in the E. than in ' 

Hie W. portion of the presid. The ’Neilgherry Hills, 

''liuh maybe considered the nucleus of the mountain 

M. stem 111 S. Hindostau, extend 34 m. E. to \V. by 1/) in. , , 

^ - to S., liaving numerou.s peaks rising to betw'een .MKK) i 'I'e.-ik grows on the 

and ft., and one, Dod.diettas, estimated at S,7(»0 ft. ' 

a )ovo th(r level of the sea. 'I'he W. Ghauts are more 
f ''iitimie.ns and gener.illy more elevated than the E. : the 
“ "> the ilbtrlct of Salem, where they are high- 
seldom attaining to an elevation of 0,000 It., w hile the 
"rmer frequently rise 2,000 ft. higher. 'Phe table-land 
^ (Buiuts averages in (.’oorg nearly 

iv,.,, -J nrl.” and, in Canara, Balaghaut varies 

•i« ^ ' to .\(K)0 ft. ; blit it decreases rapidly In height 
H *^Hd even in Mysore ’Bangalore 

Hurryhur only 1,831 ft., •above the 
V-, ! /-.*! ^ Neilgherries, i.s the Paulghauti lierry 

iass, in (.-oimnatoor. Hi m in wiitth ovt..i./Uncr fr.im 


tn c, i. °*J,npatoor, Hi m. in width, extending from sea 

break in the mountain- 
IktloO pass, a mountain chain, 

lleark d ' 


mnouds near Ciuldapah. The presidency 
yiidds no other mineral p'^oducts of much value. A con- 
siderable extent of surface, especially in the upper part 
of (he country, is covered witli forests, comprising 
teak, sandal, I’bony, and other v.aluable timber trees. 
'I'e.-ik grows on the E. as well as the \V. Ghauts ; 
but that of the Malabar coast is tim most avnilable, 
and best known, in the market ; a good deal btdng 
floated down to the coast by the small rivers, and sent 
to Bombay and elsewheie for sliip-buiUling. The tovidy- 
palm cocoa-nut tree, the pro- 

ducts of wliu li form Important articles of export from the 
W. distriet.s; and other palms flourish on the sandy 
coast lands, which supply few other useful articles. 
'J'he sugar cane, areca, yam, plantain, tamarind, jack, 
mango, melons, and various otlier fruits, ginger, tur- 
meric, »)otton, hemp, &c., some of which are indigenous, 
are pretty generally grow n ; pepper is an important 
article of culture on the Malabar coast, and Coiinbatoor 
is celebrated for the excellence of its tobacco. Rice, 
paddy, wheat, barlev. m;dze, and all the other grains 
comiiion In Imlia, hnMi w et .and dry, are liere cultivated : 


lieiirlf a c I V ixeiignerries, Hircicii 

(’(M i m Comorin. This chain separates i the first is grown chieily on the plaims of the coast i 

M iHi.in W., from the district of j but it forms also the chit t export of Coorg, though a high 

where linneyelly. on the E. 'I’he Ghauts else- country, and is the great staple of Canara. 'fhe Balo- 

Britinh ♦ - 8. 1 separation between the ghaut districts .are almost wholly appropriated to dry 

wruish territories aud those of the subsidiary states. I grain cultivation. 
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Jn^mals. — The elephant, tiger, chetah, bear, bison, 
elk, spotted deer, antelope, jackal, wild hog, junkie 
sheep, &c., inhabit this as weU as other parts of IndU ; 
tigers, however, arc not so numerous as in the countries 
watered by the Ganges, and other low and jungly por- 
tions of llindostan. Ivory is a product of some conse- 

3 uence in Coimbatoor ; from 7(K) to 800 elephants being 
estroyed in that prov. between 18:i'2 and 1836. Do- 
mestic animals are most numerous in the K. and S. dis- 
tricts ; Guiitoor is Celebrated for its cattle ; and Coim- 
batoor for its sheep, which are not hairv and long-legged 
like those ol' the Carnatic, but small, yielding good 
mtitton and coarse wool, made Into common sorts of 
clothing, carpets, &c. Live stock, above the Ghauts, is 
sciirce and inferior. 

Lan»1-tax, — With the exception of the N. Glrcars, 
(see CiRcsHs, Noriiikrn,) the greater portion of the 
territories included in the Madras presidency, are as- 
sessed for the land-tax on what has been called the 
rt/ottrar sy.stem. It is unnecessary, however, after the 
copious details we have already given in the article 
on British India (see ant^, p. 22/', to enter, in this 
place, into any farther investlgatiotis with respect to 
the nature and operation of that settlement. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the land-tax in Madras is oppressive 
in amount ; and that th(! system under whiidi it is 
assessed, being subject to perpetual changes is, in fact, 
subversive of the s^ecurity of property, and ronseciuently 
of all industry, except what is indispensable to meet 
immediate wants. \\c do not mean to impeach the 
motives, or to depreciate the talents, of Sir 'I'homas 
Munro, and the otlier individuals most instrumental in 
the establishiueiit of tliis system ; but we do not well 
sec, supposing they had set" about devising a sehenio for 
paralysing enteri>risc, and creating an insuperable ob- 
stacle to all improvement, how tliey could have hit upon 
one better fitted to accomplish such objects than the 
rvotwar assessment. It appears to have every (pialit^ 
tnat an assessment simuld not, and not one that it 
should, have; and it were idle to expect that either the 
revenue of the presidency, or the industry and oonditiun 
of the Inhabitants, should be materuUly improved, so 
long as it is permitted to shed on ail sides its w ithei ing i 
influence. 

Agriculture t Sfc. — The imposition of an oppressive | 
assessment is the more severely felt, as the land in tlm ; 
Madras presidency is generally much less fertile tli.an iu | 
Bengal and many other parts of Britisli India. 'Fanjore j 
may be said to be the granary of the presidency, j 
and produces the greatest land revenue. The widest ; 
breadth of cultivated land is met with in Hajahmundiy, ‘ 
Tanjore, and Coimbatoor. The modes of agru ultut'b | 
pursued in the different provinces will Iw found briefly j 
noticed in the articles which have especial relereuce to j 
them. Generally, however, it may be said that agriciil- j 
ture is at a very low ebb ; that the occupiers, ground ! 
dow'n by oppressive taxes, are for the most part miserably j 
poor, and their imjdements and stock alike bad, Irri- j 
gallon is extensively practised ; and wlierever a sutficient 
supply of water ( w hether from rivers, tanks, or wells) 
can lie commanded, as in the delta of Tanjore, .S. Arcot, j 
Ac., the crops of rice are very heavy. The land under 
dry grains is generally manured ; and cow dung used as 
fuel in this presidency being subject to a tax, it is gene- 
rally used as manure. Opium is rarely or not at all 

f 'rown ; and indigo only in small quantities, princijmlly 
0 the N. districts. Coimbatoor exports annually up- 
wards of 4,000 candies of tobacco tf> Malabar, Cochin, 
and Travancore ; and large quantities to Trichiimpoly 
and Mysore. The smmriority of the tobaccC grown in 
this province Is attributed to the soil containing much 
•altpetre and peroxide of iron, well as to the attention 
bestowed on its culture. The exhaustion of the land, 
from its cultivation, is, however, very great ; the ground 
consequently requires frequent and regular manuring, 
and is cultivated every otlicr year with dr}’ grains. 
Tobacco costs on tlic spot where produced almut 2,'> 
rupees per jsandy. Cotton is a staple product of Tin- 
nevelly; and it and sugar are raised in various other 
places. 

Mam^actures, Ac. — The chief arc those of cotton 
cloth ; and formerly cotton fabrics and other piece goods 
were largely exported, especially from the N. (Mrears ; 
latterly, however, the lower price and better quality of 
British piece gootis have enabled them, to a groat extent, 
to supersede those of India In most foreign markets ; 
though the lattf;r are still exported, cspechally from Tin- 
nevelly to the W, Indies and America. The natives h,-»ve 
recently turned thoir attention to the imitation of Kng- 
Ilsh cottons, and, in some Instances, it Is said, with con- 
siderable success. The muslins of t.'hlcacole, the wo<»llen 
carpets of F.llore, and the silks of BerharajXtre ( Ganjara), 
are of old celebrity ; but in general manufacturing Indus, 
try flourlslu's most in the S. districts, and the cloths of 
Madura are highly esteemrxl for their fine red <lye. The 
•tato of manufactures appears to depend In a great degree 
on the state of the roads, and means of communication. 
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In the S. provs. the government has completed several 
good carriage roads, and In the N. they are.;;Al8o pretty 
goml. Caniura, on the other hand, may be said to be 
wholly without roads, and vehicles are unknown. The 
Malamir coast has a singular paucity of manufactures ; 
Its chief wealth arises fronr its large exports of rice to 
Arabia and Bombay, and of pepper ami other spices, 
areca, cocoa-nuts, &c. A good deal of iron is ma<io in 
Tlnneveily ; and saltpetre and salt are made in various 
parts ; but the latter are inferior to those of the Bengal 
presidency. Above the Ghauts the arts are in a very rude 
state. 

It'eifihts and Measures. — At Madras, the niaund of 40 
seers or 8 ris = 25 lbs. avoird. ; the candy of 20 maunds 
= 500 lbs. ; the gurce for grain = 12'8 rods. At 'I'l ich- 
inopoly, the seer for metals =s 9 oz. 84 dr. In Malabar, 
the tolam of 40 seers = 23 Ib.s. .3 oz, ; the foot = 10-4() in. 
At Madras, the mauney — 2,400 $q. ft.; the cairnry of 
24 mauney 1 -.322:1 acres. {Madras Alatauack, is;)’).) 

The government is vested, as in Bombay, in a governor, 
subordinate to the governor-general of India. Ho is 
assisu-ii by a rouneil of 3 members, one l)eing the C(»m- 
maiuler In chief, and 3 secretaries, placed over tlie re- 
venue and judicial, political, and military departinentft. 
In each of the 20 districts there is a Kurojican collector, 
who exerts aLo thi; chief magisterial power. Zillal) 
courts are holder) In the principal tow ns of most of tin- 
districts ; and there are four provincial courts of appeal 
at Chittoor, Ma.sulipatam.Trlcliinopoly, and Tcllicherrv. 

If, i. ............ ...wl 


In Madras is a court of Sudder and Fondjarl^ Adawlut, 
an admiralty court, and the high court of judicature for 
the presidency. ,'J’lie Church of F.rigland ecclesiastical 
establishment consists of the bishop and archdeacon of 
M.adras and 19 chaplains, in difterent parts of the pre- 
sidency. 'i'hcre are numerous Protestant-di.ssciiting and 
Kom. Cath. chapels, Madras being the see also of a Horn. 
Catb. bishop. According to the government returns of 
1836, about 188,600 children were receiving instruction at 
the sch(K>ls within the presidency. The Madras military 
force, according to recent returns, consists of 50,257 men, 
of wiiom about y,‘;(X) arc Euroj)caus. 

Account of the Hevenucs of the Prc,si(lctu‘y of Madra.s 
during the Four Years ending witli 1838-39. 
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l'.xJ*ENntTi)RE of the ProaJdency of Mudras during the 
>4?'our Years cuditig with lM38-3;h 
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History. — In the art. Inoia, Briiish, will he found a 
(.il)lf. vliowinn the datc\s o» tlu- stit ressi\ e auKun nt.ilinns 
to tlie ilriti.>li possos.'^ions in the KaNt. The rity of 
;\r,idras. witi) atetritf)ry n tn. ahut^ shore by I m. inland, 
w runted ns in formed the first nueletis of our F.ast- 

ern I nipire. But we may here notice the chief succe.s- 
Mvc ac quisitions inidt'r the Madias pre.siii. 'I he Jajfhlre, 
or t liioglepnt, was obtained by the F. 1. (’omp. from Ihe 
t! d)oh of Afcot, in 17h() and 17<>3. In 17h“i. Malabar, 
( aiiara, t'oimbatoor, Dindi^oil, Salem, the Barramahl, 


ply of the garrison, the conncil-house, the old rhnrch. 
the exchange, on which a light-house with a lantern 
90 ft. high 18 erected. The merchants and trade.sineii 
have mostly removed their establishments to the new 
streets, opemai in the N.E. quarter of the Black-town, 
and along the skirts of the esplanade, J'he Black, or 
native town, whicli is N, and N.K.. the fort and espla- 
nade, is well laid out, and is defended by a snhstantial 
i brick wall. “ 'J'he houses are far better, at an average, 

' than those of the natives in ('ali utta 'i’hough theieare 
! not so many tine residences of ricli bnhoos as in tliat 
’ city, there are some scarcely snrpasscit in elegance by any 
in America.’’ {Malfoltn, i. M.) It has j'robalily bceii 
improved of late years. Handlton, in his K. J. Gcixctecr 
I says, it is irregular and confused, tx-mga mixture of brick 
and bamlioo Ijonscs, and makes a bi tter appearam-e at a 
i distance, than when closely inspected. A fine range of 
j public tnlificcs. including tlie custom-house, office for tho 
! Board oi Tiaite, 4 ranl-hiiii-e. granary, and many store- 
j houses, Slc. forms its frontage towards tl>e Ijeaeh, pro- 
tected from the fury of the surf by a breakwater of 
I massy stones, 'l lu* Iront of this terrace, and the drives 
' on the esplanade, lorni the chief promeiiaites of the in- 
habitants. 

Madras differs from Calcutta, in having properly no 
I'urojx'an town, exeejit tin* few liou‘-es within tlie fort. 
Most of tlie l''urop 4 *an settW'rs reside m suburban 
bouses, and repair in the morning to their olhccs in 
the lilack-t 4 )wn, returning in the alternoon. 'J'heir re- 
8 id 4 *nc 4 -.H an* ehic'Hy on tlie Choidtry plain, iv l.arge 
extent of surface. S.W. of tlie fort, ami separat'.'d frnm 


\e,, were aciiuired by coiK|nest from the sultans of it by the riv<*r rri|»licane, which, in tlic ncighhourhood 
]\nMire;in 18''0 tlie Halaghant distruts were ceded; of tlie city, is ciossi'd by numernus bridges. J'he houses 
and in ISOl, the remainder of the nabob <»r Arcofs terri- all .stand in large plots of ground, shaded by trees, and 
lories were added 10 the foregoing. {Madras /Hmanacs dividi'd by hedges of bamboo or prickly pear, }''ew are 
jor is;is,-3<j ; Varl. lu ports and Pajn’i s ; llamiHon's of more tlian one story, but they are in a pleasing -tylo 
ilntd $tan and E. /. (utzrttrrr.) of arr ldteetnre, having thc*ir porticoes and verandalis 

MAOii.ys, a marit. city of Southern India, cap. of the support4*d by stuccoed pillars. According to Hcber, the 
above presidency, in Uie distr. of the s.unc name, on the rooms are not (piite so large as those of the hmisi's in 
Connnandtil coitst, <)"i(lm. (direct diUanee) S.F. Bombay, either Calcutta or Bombay, hut they are more elegant 
and H70m. S. W. ( aleutta ; lat, 23'^ 4' 42" N., long HO ' aiul agreeable. On the Choultry plain, near Fort 
’21' F. The area of tlie di.drict or collectorate of Madras ,St. Ccorge, is the govi-rnor’s residence, a large hnild- 
only ,30 .mj. m. ; but its pop. in lK,3«i-37 amounted to Ing, wdth a spacious bampictting-luill ; but opinions 
dd ,000 ; and the p"j». of tbc city and its immediate 4*n- vary greatly as to its architectural merit. Helier 
vumus. willdn a rudios of perlia'ps m. round Fort St. .says. It. has some bad paintings 4)f Coote, (.'orii- 
Cc'trcre, is nsually estimated at upwards of 4fKk<i()0. wallis. Meadows, Ac., and one good one of Sir 

M.ulras is in all respev ts badly situated : it is almost H. Strange, but all are fast going to decay from the 
wiioily miapproaehalde by sea. “ 'J'li<*rc being no in- moisture of tlie siea-brei'ze. Near if arc tlie ( hepaek 

dcnl.'ition on «lic coa.st, tmr any island to break (»n‘ tlie <Jant<*ns, in w bieb is the Tesidenee of tlie Nabob of the 

surge, a lu’avy swell rolls in Uuottghout the y<*ar. Ves- Carnatic; and adjacent to these, is a mosque of grey, 
sels anelior in the open roads ; the large one.s keeping a .stoiu*. with it aiches in front, and 2 handsome minarets, 
irileiir two from shore. The swell keeps them pitidung | tin* only Ai4)liaiinmedan structure of any note at Madras, 
and rolling as uneomfortahly as wlu'U at s«‘a. 'I'hc danger j 'i’h<> deseendaiit.s *)f the fonnt'r I’ortngnese inhabitants 
is so great during the S.W, monsoon that vessels arc I ehi«*lly resiiie at San J'home, a .snlmrb on the shore, 
not allowed to lie her<; for several montlis. and the an- aliont 3 m. S. from the fort, with a small cafhe- 

elioiMge sei'ms deserted. ( argoes are loaded and un- dral, and 2 neat chapels under the charge of a For. 

loaded by lioats adapted for passing through the surf: tugnc.se bishop, and a few priests from Goa. 'I'he 
tli('S4‘. called catamarans, comdst of throe flattened tim- Frotestant places of worship are St. George’s cathedral 
hers, 8 or 10 ft. long, tied together horizontally, and on the Choultry plain, 4 other episco^ial churches and 
sharpened a little at tlie point. One or two men propel < hapels, a .Scotch and an Armenian church, and Inde- 
it with a paddle, flatted at both cuds, ami <iip first on one [ pendent, Wesleyan, and Unitarian chaiiels. There are 
side and then on the other. When no boat could live I also 3 Horn. (^ith. churclies. 'J'he number of native 


liy ’ minutes, these catamarans go almut in perfi'ct safety. 1 Christians Is, Imwcvi'r, stated to he very small, though 
1 be men are (fftcti w'ashcd off, but instantly leap on again (increasing. 'J'liere are male and female orphan asy- 
"ithout alarm. A waterproof cap, for the carriage* of i lums, many schools, and other charitable lns.titiitlon», 
letters to and from newly arrived vessed.s, is almost their 1 comlucted In a manner that has been highly eulogised ; 
only ariiclc of dress. The boats used are large and [ and nurc,er«>us missionary establi-shments, botli European 
I'fep. made without ribs or timbers, of thin wide planks, j ami Ameriean. 

warped by fire to a proper .shape, and fastened together M.idras is the seat of all the cUief government offices 
hv strong twine. Against the scams straw ami mud arc for its prcJldcncy, of the supreme court, a lionrd of 
M'tiMied strongly l)y the twine, which tie’s the planks ' revenue, martne hoard, Ac. In consequence of its 
b'^c'her. No nails are used, for none would keep a ho.U unfortunate maritime position, it has less foreign trade 
togi’tlier with such thumping. 'I'he boatmen display than the capitals of either of the other presidencies, 
encru'v and skill scarcely to be surpassed. Keeping time Its commerce is still, iiowevcr, considerable, as it is 
i" a rude tune, they now take long, and now short pulls, the principal emporium of the Coromandel coast, and 
:s the waves run past; they at length push the boat for- trades tlirect with Great Britain, and oilier Fnropenn 
ward 01 , a foaming surf, and she is tlirown upon tho countries, the Cnlte«i States, the South American States, 

' i^fMroltn's S. E. Imtm,\. ft$.) 'I'herc Immg no Chin t, the Fasfern Islands, tlie JJirman Kmpire, Cal- 
*’11' ”'^ flt'!<eription, passengers and merchandise have entta. and Ceylon. 'J'he principal articles ' of import 
ft 1 to he landed in the rough way now (le.scribetl. are rice, and otluT grain, chiefly from Bengal; cot- 

i^ladras presents, from the sea. nothing to create great I ton piece-goods, iron, copper, spelter, and other Bri. 

public buildings are visible, ' tish manufactures ; raw silk, from Bengal and China, 

ftiui not much of the town, as tho site is quite level. It I with iM-te! or arcca nut, gold dust, tin, and pepner, from 
V fl”'* streets. I the Malay countries ; and rice and pepper from the 

and 1 coast of Malabar, with teak timber from Fegn. The 
K neither so large nor so regular l exports cfuisl.^t of plain and jirinted cottons, cotton-wool, 

tbf. i at Calcutta; but it is stronl. and has indigo, salt, Ceylon pearls, chank shells, tobacco, soap, 

requiring a smaller garrison, and of I natron, s<ime dyeing drugs, and ctiffce, from the table- 
aro^^ ' T ^ relieved by sea. It occupies a si’micircular i land of Mysore, the Quantity of which is Increasing. 'I'he 

furlon*'''' i "*• length, by from 2 to 3 I great staples of sugar, rice, opium, saltpetre, and lac 

diat 4 .lv®* ’?! a commanding situation, irnine- 1 <lye, of such ImporUmc. in Bengal, are hardly known as 

travorll’Vi beach ; and is surrounded by an esplanade | exports here. The importation of sugar Irom foreign 
wpr« frX^ *'”‘* *^**‘^^*^ P’*hUc walks. Within it countries Is prohibited at Madras. {See Jitytort <m E, 

nf urivutT besides manv public offices, some streets Jndta FrodvcCy I84li. ) 

these Ko„ ji'Uropean dwellings, shops, and stores; but In Madras roads, larg*‘ sldps moor in from 7 to 9 fa- 
contain.'lf, I cleared away, and the Fort now thorns, with the flagstaff of the fort hearing WiN.W. 2in. 

only tno oarracki, arional, a baiaar for tiic sup- ftoui shore. From Oct. to Jan. is generally considered 
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tlie most unsafe season of the year, in consequence ofthe 60 spires and towers, none arc so elevaUxl or imposing as 
prevalence of storms ami typhoons. On the 15th of Oct. to awaken curiosity, like tl>at felt on flrst discovering tho 
the flagstaff is struck, and not erected again till the J6th towers of churches in other Spanish citiosi*' Kven ^ m. 
of Dec., during which period a ship coming into tho from the gate, the traveller might still beiicve liimself to 
roads, or, Indeeti, any where within soundings on the be 100 m. from any habitation : the road stretches away, 
coast of Coromandel, vitiates her insurance. The light speckled only by a few mules ; there are uo carriages, no 
within the fort may be seen from the deck of a large ship horsemen, scarcely even a pedestrian ; there Is, in fact, 
at 17 m. distance, or from the mast-head at a distance of not one sign of vicinity to a great city,’' (i. 

20 m. By the port regulations, no articles arc to be It occupies a space of nearly 4 sq. m., on a slope in- 
shipped or landed without a permit, or after G p.m. Any elining S.S. VV. towards the Manzanares, usuahy an insig- 
merchandisc attemplc'd to be landed without the pre- niticaut stream crossed by two magnificent bridges, the 
scribetl forms, or tiiat is not entered in tho manifest, size and beauty of which contrast so strongly with the 
is liable to double duty ; and where a fraudulent in river beneath as to have given rise to the saying, 
tention shall appear, to conliscatlon. All goods (except tliat “tlie kings of Spain .siiould sell the bridges, and 
on account of tlio E. I. Coinpanyi are to be shipped or pun‘h:ise water with the money.” Tho river, iiovvever, 
landed at the gliaut o})positc to the Custom-lmuse. or pay sometimes swells to a great height, and pours down 
double duty, (ioods exporteii in British or native vessels a magnificent volumq of water. (Su inbunic, ii. 
are exempted from duty, l)nt tiiey must, iievertlieless. The town is snrronnd<?d l)y a shaliljy Iniek wall, in 
pass through tlie enstoms' l-onks. whii }j are l.'» stone gates, the handsoinest la-ing tlio,v<‘ <>i 

Meat, poultry, fish, and other provisions, are to be Alcala, San \'imcnte, anti I'oledo. The intt rior eom- 
procurixi for sfiipping at Madras, but f.h(*y are neitlier prises an oltl and a more modern quarter, the former, 
so gootl nor so cheap as in Bengal. \Vr>od and fuel . are built lielure Madrid, was tin' inetnipolis of Spain. 'I'lie I', 
rather scarce, and dear in proportion. Water is of very and in<»re modern part is certainly not diooid of beauty , 
good quality. On account of the (hMrness of provision.s, and its wi.Ie and well-pavcd streets, lined with liamisrine 
wages are considerably higher tii.m at (’alcutta, and and lofty houses, chieliy built vvitii brick and grey gra- 
comparativcly few servant.s are k('pt, 'i'iie style of living nite, the extensive and well-))lanted walks, the .s«|uart‘\ 
is much tlu* same in Madras as at Talenlta, but visiting with Iluir elegant fountains, and the many hirgj* and 
is not carried on upon so oxtensive a scale. In tl»e cool well-built public edilices, remind the traveller tiiat lu' 
«ea.son monthly assemblies are held in the Vanthcon, a is in one of tlie linest, though perhaps the didh st, 
building erectixi in tlie suburb of Vepery, and oeciisional capitals in Europe. i'he b«‘st entrance to the < ity i,> 
balls take place throughout the year. During tlie cool by liie Sara.go.'^sa road, through tlie gate of Alcala, 
season, also, races are lield at St. Tlioma.s’s Mount, about a noble Ionic structure, with three an he.s, the centr.il 
7 m. from Madras. Tho road to the racecourse i.s eer- one being 7b ft. liigh. Within the walU, right and 
tainly the finest in India, and shaded by tree.s through its left, is the long, wide Prado, with its row.s of tree.s 
whole length. At the foot of Mount St. 'rhomas is the stretching in flue perspective for more than ^ m., 
principal gaiitonrncnt for tho artillery of the M.idras and m front is the Calte de Alcala, reaching into 
army, w ith a noble jiariule ground, corihideicd one of the the heart of the city, f m. in length, wider tlnin Uc- 
best military stations in .S. India. gent Street, and Ihinked bv a splendid range of nu- 

Madras experiences less extreme heat than Calcutta, e(|ual buildings, but all of large size, and good propnr- 
taking the average of the y»‘ur. though so much nearer tions. At its end i.s the great centre, in wliicli rno.st ef 
the equator. The ininimnni temp, in Jan. 1 h 37, was the better streets terminate, and, now at le-ast rattier in- 
fioO Fail.; the in May of the same year, iipj; appropriately, designated the de .So/. H#eiClo>e 

the mean annual temp, was Hi *7^. Scvi'ral extensive to tlie //o/su, or exchange, is the great morning rende/.- 
tanks and some swoimjis surround the city and it.s ter- vmis, idtlier for bn.'.iness or plcwure. The bi'st sltect'^ 
ritory ; but Madras is not said tube particularly un- uniting in this point are tho (Vi/Zc A/m/or, the Ci/Zc dc’ /a 
healthy. Monlcra, and the i'allc dc las Carretas, all busy thorough- 

The territory on w hich Madras i.s .situated formiHl tlie fares, vvitli good and showy siiops. The Colic dri Arsena! 
first acquisition mSde on tho I'oiitiiient of Jiulia by the leads to the jialace, and the Carrera dc Son Ucnmlino C 
British, who obtained it by a grant from the r.ijah of tlie direct road to the garden.s of the Buen Betiro. Anmng 
Bijnagur in IGJ'J, with perrni-».sion to erect a fort thereon, the squares of Madrid, the largest, with the exception of 
The latter, which was forthwith built, was bcsiegi-djii [ the space fronting tho palace, is the Plaza Mouor, .i 
17b2 bv one of Aurengztdxf's geiit rals ; and in 1711 by tne | rectangular area, 4.30 It. in length, {»iid .TIO ft. broad, Mir- 
I'rench under .M. de la Bourdonnats, to w horn it sur- j rounded by a uuifonn range of stone buildings, 5 stories 
rendered after a bombardment of three days. It was high, the lower part being open in front, and .supported 
restored to the English at the peace of .Vix la (diapelle, by pillars forming a handsome rolonmule. The chief 
and sustained, with credit and success, a memorable streets running into it are those of Atoelia and Toledo, 
siege by the French under Dally in 175H-0 ; sinee the latter passing thrungli the /Vosude (V/mdu (foinieily 
w’hich it has experienced no hostile attack. (Ilaaiilton's the place of execution for criminals), and througii tlu' 
Jt'. /. Oax- i Modern Traveller, x. ; Malcolm's Travels gate to the briilge of its own name. None of those 
in S.K. Asia; Madras Almanack; Purl. Reports; streets, however, will bear any eoinparison with tho 
Commercial Diet., i(c.) Calle ile Alcala: many arc gooii, and very many ic- 

M.4DIIID, a celebrated city, and the modern cap. of iJjiccfable, tolerably wide, and formed with loltj and 
Spain, In the centre of the kingdom, on the Manzanares, well-built houses; but there is no other magnifinut 
a tributary of the Tagus, '19 m. N. by E. 'I’oledo, the street, 'fhe bye-strccts are narrow and croiikeil, csjic- 
fonner cap., 3i0 m. E.S.E Idsbon, and 240 m. S.W. cially in the S.W. quarter, where decay of materia), 
Bayonne; iat. 40^ 26' N., long. 3-' 38' IS" W. Pop., closeness of building, and extreme filth, are the almo^st 
in 182G, according to Mifiano, 18l,4(X), exclusive of ahout unvarying charaetcri.stics. 

20,000 occasional residents, designated Jorasteros ; but Among the public buildings, the most conspicitous is 
this was much Iwyond tb*' mark ; ainl the present (1840) tlie royal palace, occupying, with its gardens, a Kp.iceoJ 

{ lop, doc.s not exceed 170, (KKl, iiielnding lO.OtKlfToons and nearly 80 amts, on the E, bank of the river. It .st.ind.'« <»» 
orWners. This city, wliich, till the time of Philip II., the site of tlic old Alcazar of Philip II., Inirnt down 'u 

■was little more than an ob.scure country town, stand.s 1734, and has 4 fronts of w hite stone (ouch 470 ft. in leiigtri 

ta a stony barren district, more than 2,0fK) ft. above and 100 ft. high), enclosing a siiacious quadrangle. 1 ho 
the »ea, having no navigable river near it, and scarcely interior is fitted up in a style or l ostly magnificence, per- 
any potable water, and being, at fhe same time, ex- haps not surpassed in any palace of Europe. 'I’he ceilmg^ 

treroely cold in winter and unbearably hot in summer; are of Meiigs, V'elasquez, Corraiio, and 1 ic- 

the thermometer, at the former season, falling to 18^, polo ; the richtwt marbles of Spain adorn iU walls, ami ine 

and during the latter, rising to IKP or ll.V^ Fahreri- rooms are hung with paintings by the best master.s am 
belt. I’his variableness of temperature, combined w ith noble mirrors from the manufactory of St. Ildctnnh . 
the prevalence of piercing E. and N.E. winds, dm iiig {Swinburne, 11. IGH— 177.) Many of the liest pictur^. 
the greater part oi the year, renders the climate very however, have been removed to the royal plcture-gincn 
unhealthy, and especially prejudicial to persons threat- in the Prado. Its armoury is especially curiou.s, ;u 

ened with pulmonary complaints, .some thousands of presents numerous specimens of arms and .aemii re" ' 
whom are said to have died during the winter of taken from the Moors by Ferdinand the ( allmlic ' 

1829-30. {Cook's Sketches, All authors, indeed, victorious generals. {Sir C. Brooke, ) /"‘’/ .n,,. 

agree that it would have been ditficult to fix on a chief publie buildiiighare— the custom hoiiM*. a 
more unfavourable site, “From the Sotno-Sierra,” range of building, 32U ll. In ieiiglh ; the Bneici- 

says Inglis, “to the gates of Madrid, a distance of palace, now used as a museum of civil engineering 
nearly 30 m., not a tree, garden, nor- country house, the palace of the council of Castile, in the Callede A 
is to l>e seen, scarcely an isolated farm-house or cottage, the post-office, in the Puerta del Sol ; the king s prn , 
anti only three or four very Inconsiderable villages, office, In the Calle do las Carretas ; the duke oi i. ^ 
The land Is chieliy uncultivated, and even that part, palace, containing a fine collection of 1”^'*"^' ^’ . jiij. 
tinder tillage and proiluciiig grain is mostly covered, the gate of St. Bernardino, in the N. ti>e 

with weeds and stones. In the midst of this desert, city; the palace of the duke of Berwick; , -g 
stands Madrid, which Is not visible more than two national gallery. In the Prado. Madrid,thougliaUJ ^ ^ 
leagues* distance. From this side it appears small and see, has no catnedral ; but there are o7 ! ,.a the 

not striking ; and although wo may count upwards of which, however, tho fhucches of San Isidro a ^ 
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Msitntion art alone worthy of notice, the rest being 
( Xtcrnally a«d internally barbarous. “ No mad archi- 
tect,” says Swinburne, “ ever dreamt of a distortion of 
members so capricious, of a twist of pillars, cornices, 
or pediments so wild and fantastic, but that a real sample 
of It may be produced in some one or other of the churches 
of Madrid. They are, with two or three exceptions, 
small and poor both in marbles and jiieturcs. Their altars 
are piles of wooden ornuinents heaped up to the ctdling 
and stuck full of wax-lights, which more than once have 
set fire to the whole elmreh.” {Swinburne, ii. 1(J4.) 
I’revionsly to 18.14 there were Gfi convents; but several 
liave since been pulled down to widen tlie streets, while 
others have been converted to different and, no doiibt, 
mor<! useful pur|) 08 es than the maintenance, in pam- 
pered idleni'ss, of hundreds of dissolnle monks and 
nuns. rh(3 great walks constitute another grand feature 
of ili(* city. The Pritdo, or public prouienad(‘, is as 
fadiioiiahly attended, especially on Sunday, as Hyde 
1‘ark in J.ondon, U is nearly 2 in. long, and comjnfse.s 
a broad walk, called the salon, fianked by several of 
less width, thickly shaded with elrn trees: eontiguons to 
it is tlie garden of the Horn Hc'iro, th<* palace of (hat 
mini'- having been deniolisiu'd ; and stili further S. are 
tlie shady gardt'iis called Las Delicias, leading to tlie 
( anal de Manzanares, which was once iidemled to eon- 
iieet .Madrid with th<*'l'agns at 'I’oledo. These walks, in 
the afternoons of autumn, are crowded witli the most 
respectable inhab., nor can any better idea of the ont-of- 
<lo(ir a})p<'arance of the pop. lie gut tlian by ob.serving 
(hem on the I'rado. In the spring, however, the ta'ene 
is varied by visit.s to Aranjuez, a beautiful park near 
(he I'agns, forming a verdant oasis in the midst of 
a de.Mit. “The ladles,” says Quin (p.ll4.), ‘‘wear, 
with lew exceptions, black silk dresses and shawls, or 
rather mantillas, of various colours, while their head- 
ilress consists only of a slight veil attaclu'd to the hair by 
aeomti, and falling on the shoulder; and the graeidul 
luanner in which they wear the mantilla and veil gives 
to tliem all a smart and attractive air. 'I'he dros.s of the 
men is Ip every respect similar to that of the French or 
I'.nglisbfiifut they usually cover their jiersons with large 
(loaks, wliich, from the manner of wearing them, have 
rather a graceful aiipimranoe.” 

Tlie state of education in Madrid cannot be satisfae- 
tm ily ascertained. Mifiano, ind(“ed, mentions the exist- 
ence of ItltJ primary schools and 2 colh'ges ; but nothing 
can be inferred from such a statement, as e\ory tiling de- 
pends on the sort of Instruction and the number of the 
jinpils. The scliools being generally, however, at least 
till very recently, under the guidance of the priests, 
there can be no d<Mibt that the education they alfordetl 
was of the very worst di'scription ; and that, instead of 
' xpaiiding and improving the mind, it was only fitted 
and intended to imbue it with tlie grossest prejudices. 
Schools on the L-ancastrian system have rei-mitly been 
iulroduei'd ; but they are opposed by large classes, and at 
tl'is moment the bulk of the pop. is involved in the 
gros.sest ignorance. The Colegio Imperial and the Se- 
'onnarit! de Nobles, the two schools or colleges Ire- 
‘i'lented by the better clas.scs.are but little superior to the 
others : no choice is, however, left to parmits as to the 
education of their children, the only alternative being the 
Kovernnient school or no school. The Instruction given to 
!■ iiiales is iiiost superficial : reading, writing, and a little 
kf’ngraphy are taught, in connection with music and 
other aeeonipllslunents but f«-w ladies attain to any 
t^tdng like literary distinction, and the nuyority .arc ” ig- 
J^orant Hlin(>,st beyond belief.” Closely connected with 
uie educaiional e.stablishments arc tlio various literary 
ft'Ki scientific societies, most of which are under the pro- 
u'ction of the crown. The Academy of Hi.story, which ha.s 
t mansion in the I’laza Mayor, was instituted 

f ' tn ’i**^*^ purpose of collecting authentic materials 
or the history and geography of Spain and her posses- 
ons, and has published, amongst other useful work.s, an 
Th . dictionary of Spain and Nav.arre. 

(■('< n fb’ Ifi Lenf^ua has for its object the per- 

niibr 'i *1 ^ language, and with this view has 

Sn . I ' H dictionary, grammar, and other works on 
eitPf. philology. riiere are also academies of sci- 
wlii/A ^ and rural economy, all of 

tivo “*■ 1«88 useful in promoting their respec- 

rovn/nT*‘ ^*’ public collections comprise, — I. the 

vahe.hi/*^\*^^’i 200,000 printed vulutiies, besides many 
coin* . o other MSS., and a fine coll»jction of 

the b’ . library of San Isidro, formerly belonging to 
tho mM.” . ’ ^^otainlng upwards of 60,000 vols. ; 3. 
K 0 (k 1 natural history, in which, besides other 

tnegatherium, described by 
muioiifli botanical garden and library ; and, 6., the 
little extent, and perhaps 

” To In excellence, to the largest in Europe. 

K’diorv nfthe Spanish school,” says Inglis, “-this 

^lesidJg nttracUons which no other can offer, 

auez MurlUo. it contains 5ft of Velas- 

’ of Eipanoletto, 17 of Juahes, ff of Alonso Cano, 


an«l many by other native painters ; there arc also nearly 
.WO pictures of the Italian schools, and about 3(M) of tho 
Flemish school ; and in the Sala Reservada arc several 
cbejs-d'ceuvre oi Titian and Itubens. A full description 
of those pictures is given by Inglis in ch. vi. vii. of 
his valuable work ; also by Cook, vol. i. 166—170. 

Several newspapers arc now judilishcd at Madrid, 
manv of w idth are violent and abusive in the expre.ssiou 
of their political -stutiments ; but few are stitticiently 
well conducted to exercl.se much influence on the public 
mind. The reprinting of .Spanish works has been during 
some years coiuluclcd with great s|iirit, and translations 
have been made of popular English and French novels, 
scientific and elementary works, &c. ; and many light 
writings, with a few more solid productions of unques- 
tionable talent by (histilians of our own day, indicate a 
gradually increasing taste for literature, which, however, 
is far froni general, even among the better classes. 

The theatrii al amusements of Madrid are confined to 
two small csiablislmieiits, managed by the ayunfamiento 
or city conned. At tlmse theatres, called the Teatro dc 
la Crux and the Teatro del Principe, Spanish comedy and 
Italian operas ar<> indiseriiidnately represented ; tho 
musical dcpartnu'iit is on the whole well cmuincted : tlio 
plays are oftlicinos) trifling description, more resembling 
1--W 111 *. - til III n uiil.ir C'.iiicilii.' ; Iml. .il .my rale, lliey 
represent pure and unadulterated pictures of the intrigues 
and low Ide of Spain, and exhibit a trutli and spirit un- 
known on any other stage. A large theatre, begun some 
years ago near the palace, has not been completed. Tho 
great and all-altsorhing amu.stonent, however, of tho 
people of Madrid (called hv their countrymen Madri- 
li Hos), is tho bull-fight, held on tho Momlay afternoons 
during the sea.son, in a large open amphitlieatre, outside 
tile gate of Alcala. Monday lu Madrid is ahvay.s a kind 
of holyday, and in the afternoon all the avenues leading 
to the bull-ring are in commotion: the street of Alcala 
Is filled throughout its whole extent with a dense crowd 
of all ranks, some on foot and others in carriages, all 
hastening to the same point. The amphitheatre will 
Hcrommodato 17,000 spectators: the central area has a 
diameter of 2.10 ft., and i.s surrounded by a double fence, 
behind tho exterior of which the benches rise tier above 
tier to the outer w all, w here, at the top of all. and .shaded 
with awnings ami blinds, are tho boxes occupied by 
pcr.sous of rank and property. The intense interest widen 
the .spect.itors of all cl.isses, women as well as men, feel 
in thi.s lmtchi‘r-lik<‘ sport, i.s visible tliroughout, and often 
loudly expressed ; and, says Inglis, ‘‘it is certainly a 
lino spectacle to see thous.amls of spectators lisc siinul- 
t.ineously, as they always do when the intore.^t is intense : 
the greatest and wost crowded theatre in Europe pre- 
.sent.s nothing half so imposing as this.” The expenses 
of these exhibitions are very heavy ; but tho receipts are 
greater, leaving a hanilsome sum for the (ioneral Hos- 
pit.il, whicli, it is said, draws from them a revenue of 
30(1,000 reals, or 3,000/. sterling. 

Inglis says there is les.s wretchediie.ss in Madrid than 
in I’aris, London, and other great towns of France and 
England ; but the condition of the lower orders has 
Ix'cu .siiieo mud) altered for the worse, by tho sup- 
pression of the convents, on which they were greatly 
dependent: many of the ecclesiastics have also fallen 
into the most abjta t distress, though distress arising 
from this source, in so far at least as the public are 
concerneil, c;iu only be temporary. Thi're are nu- 
incrous benevolent institutions for the relief of Indi- 
gence, and the cure of disease, many of which are sup- 
])orled by liandsoino endowments. The royal hospital 
of .San Fer.lundo, a very largo establi.shment some- 
what like an English workhouse, and tho mendicity 
institution for the reception of beggars, formerly tho 
greatest nuisance in Madrid, are doing much good ; and 
the (Jeneral Hosjiital not only gives relief to the sick 
poor, but serves as a practical school for the students of 
tho Academy of Medicine. A mout de piete, like that 
ill I’aris, lends money on security, with this ditferenoe, 
that at Madrid 7io interest is taken, the expense of the 
establishment being borne by the government. 

Madrid has scarcely any manufacturing Industry, nor is 
It possible, from its situation, at a distance from any navi- 
gable river, and in the midst of a stony, unproductive 
desert, that it can, in this respect, materially improve, 
even if that love of the dolce far nienie should be given 
up, which seems to Iw the summum Inmutn of tho Ma- 
drilenian. As it is, the workmen of the city are Ca- 
talans, Valencians, Aragmtesc, Asturians, and Gali- 
cians: in short, every article in Madrid, whether of 
manufacturing or farniing industry, is exotic. Its fruit 
comes from u distance of 60 m., butter from Aragon, 
oranges ntxl lemons fn.u: 'Lalencia, and dates from 
Murcia. A manufactory of porcelain and another of car- 
pets are carried on at the expense of the government, 
and, most probably, with as little profit as the mirror 
umnufactory at St. lldcfonso and the saltpetre works de- 
scrihea oy Townsend, as entailing a heavy annual loss 
(vol. 1. p. ‘269—278.). The consumption of Madrid, in 
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Is by IngUg, to have been as follows: — 

230,000 sheep, 12,500 oxen, 70,000 hogs, 800,(M)0 bushels 
of r(»rn. 18,000 bushels of salt, 2,417, ;’»57 arrobas of char- 
coal, 4,800 arr. of oil, 13,250 arr. of 5t)ap, and 600.000 arr. 
of wine. (The arroba is equal to 25 lbs. avoird ) The 
price of provi.s}ons, and the general expenses of living, 
are very high, in consequence of the necessity of bringing 
almost everj’ article from a distance, and the want of 
water carriage. The markets are w'ell supplied with 
meat, poultry, ami vegetable.s ; but fish and milk are 
scarce. Beef ami mutton are sold at about the Ih. of 
14 o*.. veal fetche.s 7^/., and pork .'•rf. per lb. ; iiread of the 
best quality (and liner can nowhere be had than in 
Madrid) is per lb., ordinary wine of La Mancha about 
6rf. the arroba (4j gallons). I^owls are sold from 2s. to 
Si. Gd. the couple, ducks at 2s. each, gee.se at Ha-, ijrf.. ami 
turkeys from 4.<. to 10a., acconling to the season. Colfee 
is about one third cheaper than in Knglaud ; but tea and 
sugar are scarce, dear, and bad. Fruit is abundant, and 
very clieap. Fuel is one of tlie most expensive arliele.s, 
and lodgings fetch as high rents as those in the best 
situations In London. 

I'he state of society in Madrid will be be.st learnt 
from viewing the habits of the middle cla.sses ; for, in- 
clct'd, it is next to impos.sible for a stranger, even with 
good introductions, to know enough of the aristocracy 
to form a correct judgment of their domestic habits, 
owing, we believe, in a great measure, to the gen<‘ral 
povertjy^, which, with the high rate of living in IVIa- 
drid, 18 a very efTectual bar to ho.spitalify. .Almost all 
families, exeejit those in the very highest ranks, live as 
in Paris and Erlinbiirgh, in stories or ilats. each story 
being a distinct house. The outer dtmr, w liieh Is of 
enormous strength, has a small window or prating, with 
a sliding shutter. and the usual salutation from the porter, 
when one rings for admittance is Quirnesf — to which 
the profier reply is Gente lU' pax ( people of peace ) ; and 
the ciruir, in ordinary oases, is o|vned. 'I bis precaution 
of surveying strangers before admission is, perhaps, attri- 
butable to a feeling of personal insecurity, c«»nse(jucnt on 
bad government and religious persecution. A suite of 
apartments usually consists of a large, weil-Iight<-d, and 
1 esspKctatdy.furnlsherl saloon, with a recess on one sid<*, in 
wliuh is a bed, wholly unconcealed, and witliont cur- 
tain.s : and at another side is a door-way leatling into a 
smaller charnlMu-, similarly furnished to that just <le- 
scrihed. 'idle lady’s boudoir Is .always hand>omely de- 
corate<i ; and the worst roi»m8 in an ostablislunent are 
invariably the library or study, and the dining-room, 
iKith of which are small, and wretchedly furnished. 'I'he 
apartments are always kept remarkably clean, ,^’i’he 
manner of living In Madrid is somewiiat more gendl-ons 
than in the N. provs. A rather rich soup is usually 
added to the everlasting oUa. or cochido. w bieh is imn-n 
better made and more highly seasoned th.in in the rest of 
Spain*; and dinner is always followed by cakes, sweet- 
meats, and fruits, accompanied by a moderate .supnly of 
Valdepefi.!* and other gfK>d native wines. The iiihahs., 
erxeept the tradespeople, rise late, and hreakf.ist on < ho- 
colate between 10 and II. Lounging, reading, or a 
stroll to the cafes (where, however, they spend nothing • 
occupies the men, dre.s.sing and visiting the ladies, till 
dinner (almut three), after which follows the siesta, a 
Reason of almost universal repose in Madrid. 'I'he simps 
' then are either shut, or a curtain is drawn In-lore tlie 
door: the bhurters of every window are closed ; scarcely 
a respectable person Is 8e<-n in the streets ; the stall- 
keefK‘rs spreaii cloths over their wares, and go to sleep; 
groups ofthe poor and idle are seen stretched in the Nh.aile ; 
and even the Gallician water-carrier.s, seiz4ll with the go- | 
neral drowsiness, make fiillows of their water-casks. I'he 
siesta over, the ladles sit in the balconies, and the gen- 
tlemen smoke the.r t igars, till the time for the lounge on 
the Prado ; and then comes the iertuUa, a very pleasant 
and social meeting for chit-chat ami music, closing the 
day of Madrid. Dinner parties are seldom or never 
given, and there arc no regular parties except balls ; and 
those not frequent, .'uTd unaccompanied by any refresh- 
ment beyond auua fresen. The best national manners 
are not, as in other countries, to lie found in the cap., 
where every thing is sacrificed to the rage for imitating 
the French and Knglish — a feature which distinguishes 
the Madrilenon from all other Spaniards. Moral.s In all 
classes, especially the higher, are in the most degraded 
state. Veils, indeed, are thrown aside, and serenades 
are rare ; but gallantry and intrigue are as active as ever. 
The men think little or their marriage obligations, and pay 
no real respect to the other sex ; the women make dress 
and show the business of their lives ; court admiration, 
and are willing victims of unprincipled gallantry. Infi- 
delity In married women Is {lerhaps more frequent than 
In any of tlie towns of Italy, scarcely any married lady 
is without her corlejo. The connection, however, If not 
less sensual, is more lasting than in Italy • and intrigues 

* Th* curious r<Md«T is rfferred to 8lr A. C. Brooke's enterulnlng 
Morocco (il. 445.) for a recipe for making 
Shis dish in iu diilWcnt varieties. 
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are usually carried on unknown to the hcfsbuiul, who is 
generally too proud to connive at his wife’s dishtinour. 
Sexual immorality is common also among the lower 
orders ; but there is not that drunkenness, brutality, 
and insolence which characterise the canailU of Farit, 
and London ; and the stranger may now walk aliout tJie 
streets in any part of Madrid without fear of being 
stabbed or plundered, a circumstance attributable more 
to the improvement of the lower orders than to the 
excellence of the police, which certainly deserves no 
ouloglum. {Hwinburney ii. ; Inglis^ i. Mi — 240.; Quin's 
Trat'cis in Spain; Cook's Sketches of .Sp<(in in 1820-31, 
vol. i. c. 8. ; Gatiano's Lectures on Span. Lit. in the. 
Athen.(um q/’1834 ; Journ. of Educ., vol. ix. ; and Pri- 
vate luforruation.) 

Madrid occupies the site of the ancient Mantua Car- 
petanorum, a fortified town belonging to tlio Carjietani. 
It was afterwards called Majoritum, was tak('n and 
sacked in 1109 by the Moors, who gave it its present 
r.ame. Henry 111. repaired and enlarged it at the )«•- 
ginning of tlie 15th century, and Fliilip II. made it the 
capital of Spain. Its suhseiiuent history to the time of 
the French war is unimportant. On the 2.'Id of Marclj 
the city was entered by the French troops under Murat, 
ami the royal family was induced to remove into ]■' ranee, 
.loseph Bonaparte was then made king ; but both he and 
the French army were, tw o months afterw ards, obliged hy 
the inhabs., who ro.se in a body, to evacuate the town. 
In the December following, Madrid was occupied by 
K.apoleon in person, and his brother Joseph was rein- 
stated. 'I'he English trtrops o<’cnpied it for a short time 
iu 1H12, and it was again visited in 1823, by the Freiicli 
under the Due dWngonlcme. 

M.'VDIilDFJOS, a town of Spain in Kew (’astilc, 
prov. I.a Mancha, 39 m. N.N.K. Ciudad- Keal, and (<5 in. 
.S. Madrid. Fop,, according to Mifiano, 6,9(10. It is 
situated in an extensive and exposed plain on the great 
road from Madrid through Aranjuez to Jaen and (Ca- 
nada, the neighbourhood being rendered not only un- 
healthy, but also, in some parts, unproductive by the 
inundations of the Amargnillo, which oft, n gre.itly injme 
the town and deprivr* the people of their means c;i .Mjp- 
port, 'i’he only public buildings are 2 par. churches ai.d 
;ni hospital ; nor are there more than a do7en gnnd 
hon.se.s in the ))lare, A manufactory of sergr- is llu- oi.ly 
branch of indu.stry in the tow n ; but the nelglibom hood is 
rtunarkable for its ricli crops of safl'ron and for extensive 
hbeep-farming. (Mifiano.) IngUs de.'.cribi-s tlieinli.il). 
as “almost a population of beggars,” and states that tlic 
agriculture of this di.strict is in the lowest .state, a grc;it 
part of the soil Ix ing f»oi>r and barren, while the indo- 
I<-nce and absurd prejudices of the farmers render tlic 
rest all but unprodm live. (Vol. ii. p. 12.) 

MADIHA and DINDIDLT., a collectoratc of British 
India, presid. Madras, prov. Carnatic, near the S. ex- 
tremity of Ilimiostan, bidween lat. 9^ and 10^ 45' N., 
and long. 77° lU' and 7!l° 10' E., having N. Tricliiuopoly 
and Coimbatoor, \V, Cochin and 'Fravancore, S. I'iniK - 
velly and the Cidph of Manaar, and K. the latter iinu 
'I'anjore. Area 7,656 sq. m. Pop. (1836-37) 1,135,411, 
chiefly Hindoos of the Sudra caste. Tho N. W- 
parts of this district are mountainous, the S. and K. level, 
’i'he hilly parts an; interspersed with fertile valleys, tlie 
principal lAdng that of Diudigul ; but the plain couidiy 
<if Madura is by far the most productive portion ol the 
surface. It is intersected by the river Vigbey, whuii 
rise.s in this district, and after a course eastward tor about 
145 m., falls into the Gulph of Manaar. A few .sivaiii|)» 
exist on the shore. 'I’he island of Ilainisserani belong 
to this district. The climate ofthe hills is cool an 
healthy, but tho wind often blows with r'lvi ' v 

In the S. it is much warmer, the temp, in April ami . a 
r.»nging between and 98° Fahr. Dmeient kin' 
of paddy are grown in the low country, irrig.dion • 
ing there facilitated by plenty of streams ami , 

huslrandry is tolerably good, though not so pem’c ■ 
in l anjore. In Dindigul, the dry culture is , 1 . 

as 4 to I ; and the inhab. are in much less „l, 

circumstances than those of the S. .jo, 1 , „art 

subdivided; some Individuals occupy only jg 

of an acre, and few have more than 136 acres. 
celebrated for its piece goods, and its dvers ; a«< 
tisans In gold, silver, &c., are In many places mu 
medit>crity. Its chief exports are piecc-guods. 
paddy, an«I chanks ; its chief Imports, betel r . j 
rw>t, cMoanuts, and oil sewls. The roads, 8 ’ ,]t 
■ ^ :t. have been ol 


other j^hlic works In this district, have I 


into very effldent repair by the Kovernnicnt- , 
public reventte (18.37-3H) 2(9,064/., of which tin » 
made 163,3»)3/. 'I’his district Is supposed to oc “ 
Pandionis of Ptolemy, having l)een 
by a Pandlan family, and is one of the « <> y 
of Southern India. It hai it 

and other monuments of former Hindoo g .. 
was transferred to the British hy the naboo o 
In 1801. 

Madura, r town of Sv Hhidof tan* cap< 1 
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(llitilrt, on the Vlffhcy, KJO ni. N.N.E. Cape Comorin, siroiigeiit in Kurope. The cituileJ, on an inland in th ? 
Riiil 270m. S.W. Madras: lat. 9° 5.y N., long. 14' Ji. Kihc, serves also as a state prison, Baron Treiick and 
It is surrounded by a bastionod but dilapidated stone Laf.iyette having, among others, been confined in It. 
wall ; streets wide and regular, public edilices maguifi- Magdeburg is divided into the Old town, with the 
cent, but private dwellings mean and wretclied. it has suburb Friedrichstadt, together composing the ancient 
some of the most extraordinary specimens of Hindoo ar- fortress ; and the New town and suburb of Sudeuburg. 
chitocturc extant. The palace is a vast pile, with a dome The latter, however, has been for tiie most part .sur- 
no ft. in diameter ; but it Is much dilapidated: the great rounded witli walls, and the fortifleation.s are now so 
temple, witli its spacious areas, choultries, and 4 colossal extensive that it is said it would reipiire an army of 50,000 
porticoes, each a pyramid of 10 stories, covers an extent men to invest the city. Magdeburg has one good and 
of ground almost sutficient for the site of a town. In spacious stri'et, called the Broadway; but all tiie otlier 
front of the latter i.s a celebrated ciioultry, or inn, 312 ft. streets are narrow and crooked. There are two large 
ill length, ornamented with polished green stone columns, pulilic squares, in one of which is the cathedral. This, 
and grotcsciue sculptures. During the Carnatic wars, which is one of tiie finest Cothic structures of N. (ler- 
Iroin 1740 to 1760. Madura underwent many sieges. The many, was erected lietween 1211 and 1363, and has been 
Hritish civil station, and seat of the collector, ike., is in a recently repaired at a cost of .300, (X)0 dollars. It has two 
pleasant situation, about l.J m. S. the town, {llamiltun's towers, each 340 ft. in height, a lofty Vault, a handsome 
K. I. (Jaz. ; Madras Atmanarhs, 18.38-39.) liigh altar, and numerous tombs and monuments, among 

M\i)Ui(A, an island of the Kastern Archipelago, im- which is that of Otho the Great and hi.s empress, 
mediately adjacent to the N.R. coast of .lava, with Magdeburg has in all 12 churches, one of which Is for 
which island it is politically included, under the Dutch R. Catholics, a synagogue, an ecclesiastical seminary, a 
government. (5'<v .Iava.) female liigh school, or royal boarding house for tiie edu- 

M.M'.Sl-',. Sre Muuse. cation of girls, a teachers’ seminary, with schools for 

M.\ KS i'lUCllT (an. Trnjectus ad Mosam), n for- agricnltiire, commerce, surgery, Ac. ; 5 lios[)itals, a lu- 
ti(i(“d town of Holland, prov. Limlmrg, of whicli it natic asylum, a workhouse, a humane institution, a 
i.s the caj)., on the Maese, 14 m. N. by K. Liege, savings’ bank, and various ctiarities ; an arsenal, extensive 
and 57 m. K. Hnissels ; lat. .50'-' 51' 7" N., long. .5'-' 41' barracks, and otlier military establisliments ; several 
K. Top., in 18.34, 22.()(Xl. It i,s one of the strongest public libraries, and a theatre. It i.s a bishop’s see, and 
towns in Holland, being defended by numerous b.is. is the seat of the Kovernment, of the board of taxation, 
tions, tfi'Uidie.s, See.: it Is well built, wiLii wide, clean, the .superior courts of justice, the council, and tiie military 
and well-paved streets. The market is held in tiie groat commandant of I’ni.ssian Saxony. From its position on the 
s(|iiarc, tile centre of which is occupied by the /i6h /-itc- Flbe, it is an important rnlrcpot for the mcrcliaiidise im- 
vill.-, liuilt in 1652, and said to lie one of the fiiu'st struc- ported intoandexported from the central parts »)fGtwmany 
tiires in tlu* kingilom : the place d'arvics is also a tine by that river. In otlier respects, also, it is very f.ivour- 
opiMi .space planted with rows of tree.s, and imicli Ire- ably situated for commerce. A canal, commencing about 
quented as a promenade. Among the other public buibi- 20 m. lielow the city, connects tiie Havel with tiio Kibe, 
iii^s .ire comprised tiie excli.'inge, tiie churcli of St. Ser- giving M.igdehurg a direct water communication with 
Vais, tiie college of .Jesuits, tiie arsenal, and tiie Ib'riin ami Frankfort on tiie Oder ; and it is also tiie 

lh(*atre ; and in the town are 10 chnrclies, 2 hospitals, 2 centre of a number of great roads wliich lead to all the 
orph.in-asyinms. a lazarettt^ athenanim, fine public 11- ritie.s and towns of importance witliin a radius of .50 m. 
liiiiry. and' society of agi inilturo. Maestriclit is the resi- Its manufactures, wliicli are pretty considerable, consist 
dcnce of the governor of the prov. and tiie seat of a c'onrt of silk. linen, cotton, and woollen labrics ; oil-clotli, hats, 
ol .issi/es and primary jurisdiction, as well as of a chanilicr gloves, tobacco, soap, earthenware, refined sugar, chicory, 
III cDiimi.Tce ,, Old it’sends 6 deputies to tlie .Slates of tlie vinegar, iScc., with numerous tanneries, brewerie.s, .and 
prov. 'I’he industry of tiie town comprises tiie uianu- distillerU's. A large quantity of salt is made in its 
factnre of woollen eloths and fiannels, cotton and woollen neigiibonrhood. It has several native banking e.sta- 
yarii, fire-arms, pin.s, slarcli, and tob.iceo ; liesides wliich blislimetits, ami a branch of the royal b.mk of Berlin, 
tlicrc arc soap-fartori(‘s, tanneries, breweries, ami dye- .Several newspapers are pnblisiicti in tiie town j whicli 
li"iicc.s. A considerable triule is carrie<l on with various has uniformly an air of bustle and at tivity. 
places on the Maese by means of barges, and pai-kets Magdeburg was repaired by Cliarlemagno, and im- 
ply tl.aily between Maestriclit, Liege, N iimir, vS:c. 'I’iiree proved and enlarged by Otho tiie Great. It has sufiered 
lar;;c lair.s are lield here during tiie year for hor.ses and nnintTons sieges. In 1(>.31 it was taken by assault by tlio 
c.itvlc. On tile otlier side of tiie river (crossed liere by a Imperialists under 'rilly, by whom it was given up to 
stone bridge) (s the citadel or fort of Petersberg, in tiie military execution, aivd was nearly burned to the ground, 
suliui !) of Wyk, faniou.s for its extensive subtei ranean It is tlic birtliplaoe of the celebrated natural pliilbsoplier 

I'l irr\ . i'oiit.iiniin: numerous iniric.Ui- gdleiie- and Otto do (inerickc. and of the poet Scliultz. {run Zrdli/Zy 

1' i-'v .Old ilioumlmg w nlMuriiins marine .Old saui lan Per Preassische Slaaty iii. 204, 205.; Jtier^ham, Alig. 

lossil.s, some specimens of which may be seen in the Lii/uler. S(C. Iv. 05^, 6^'>. i Stem Handh.) 

inuKciiin of the .iardi’i des Flantes at Paris. {Pander- MAGKLL.\N, or MAGELHAKNS (STRAIT OF), 

' ■ ‘■/■II, iir J.irnburg, Sfc.) a strait at the .S. extremity of S. America, separating 

M ''«!) \I.I N.\, a river of S. America, and next to P.itagonia from Tierra del Fiiego, Clarence Island, and 
flic Orinoco the principal in the republic of New Gra- the Isle of Desolation. Itextends from Capes de las Vir- 
lui'lii, (iirough tiie centre of w hich it flows, from S. to giiias and Ksplritu Santo, on the Atlantic, to Capes Vic- 
through 9 dog. of lat. It rises in the siiiall lane of toriaaml <le los Pilares, on tiie Pacific Ocean, a distance 
I’Jtpas, in the Andes, about lat. 2^^ N., and long. 7G'-' 25' of about 3(H) m., having a breadth varying from l^to 
'i and run.s lor at least <5(H) in. lictweeii tlie middle and 40 in. It has an additional communication with the 
»' ■ chains of the (’ordillera. Its entire course may be Pacific by Cockbiiru t liannel and Magdalen Sound. Its 
estimated at about 800 m. : it enters the Cariblwan Sea shores .are lofty and generally rugged, and its depth is in 
^hont 05 m. N.K. Cartagena, and 40 m. S.W. Sant.H some parts very great, no bottom having been found with 
■iiaita. Its prineipal irifintary, the Cauca, flows between upwards of IJioO ft. of line. Some safe and excellent 
‘’^otral and Vv. chains of the Cordillera, and joins It bays coimnuiiicate with it ; but, generally speaking, its 
rom the W., between l.'iO and 2(X) m. from its mouth. Its pa$.sage is extremely dangerous, both from the vio- 
tier ufiiuonts are the .Sogamoza. Sosar, and Bogota. leii< e of the currents and the sudden and heavy tempests 
In' i- Nayva, Hond.i, and Moripox are on its to wliich it is subject. It was discovered by Magolhaeii, 

ini 0 <^’1 tiie Magdalena is said to be as a famous Portuguese navigator in the service of Spain, 

icii as 20 inches a mile (Die/ ; and the strength in 1520. Drake traversed it in his voyage round the 
Its w.aters Is such, that they preserve their freshness to world; and it has since been frequently explored by 
« )nsi(i(.rable distance from its mouth. The Magdalena British navigators. 

tiip as as Honda, in lat. 14' N.,near which MAGGIORE (LAGO DI), or I.ake of Locarno, (an. 

Pi li "‘.'''oHtlon is interrupted by cataracts; but its r.a- Lacus t'erbanus), & Uunoua lake of N. Italy, lying partly 
lip ** such, that a distance of 10 leagues a day is reck- betw'cen Piedmont and Loinliardy, and partly witliin the 
c/iaiiin^'^^ progress in ascending the river, for a Swiss canton of Tessin. It i> long and narrow, stretcli- 

rt)\vors^^^''vl flat-bottomed boat, mantuxl by 24 bogas, or ing above 40 m. from Magadlno at it.s N., to Sesto-Ca- 
danc(- f opliressive heat of tiie climate, the abnn- lende at its S. extremity, while in its widest parts, op- 
in.sert>» M the swarms of musquito.s and otlier po.site to the mouth of the Toce, it is about (J m. across, 

vi^ifinn I river, contribute to render tlie na- but its ordinary breadth does not exceed from 2 to 3 m. 

flalem i ^ fl'3ngerou8 and unpleasant ; but the*Mng- Its general direction is S.S.W. and N.N.K., and it may, 
inerriai o’, V'^^'J^'thstimdtng, the main route for the com- in fact, be considered as an ex|)ausion of the Tessino, 
UrannHo^ ‘ ‘"t^rcourso of the inland prov. of Now which enters it at its N. and leavo.s it at Its S. extremity. 

MA( rvnoT,.'® In addition to the Upper or N. Tessino, it receives on lU 

which , ^ fortified city of Prussi.an Saxony, W, the waters of the 'Poic, .o d on its E. side those of 

llerlin htiH Flbe, 74 m. S.W. the Tresa, flowing from tlic Lago di Lugano. Its only 

long I’lo ^ Brunswick, lat. H'4" N., outlet Is the Lower or S. i'esshio. In some places it is 

Wrrison) 51 Jit *’op. In 1837, with Us suburbs (cx. not less than 300 fathoms di'ep ; its waters, which are 
and is a fortress of the first clear and of a greenish tinge, are well stocked with fish ; 

defencM »«K‘n«ntation and improvement of and, like all Alpine lakes, its navigation is dangerous 

since the war, it is now conMitered one of the from sudden squalls. 
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TJie scenery of the Logo Maggiore. Is very varied. 
That of the upper part is bold and mountainous, its 
iiortiiern branch opening into one of the most beautiful 
valleys of the Hlnetlun Alps, which form a magnificent 
amphitheatre in the back ground. Towards the K. .and 
S., the mountains gradually decline to the plain of Lom- 
bardy ; and the lower part of the lake is of a more 
quiet and softened character, 5 ’et still very beautiful. 
Its immediate shores are richly fringed with wood, oc- 
rasit)nally broken by plcturcs(iue crags, topped with cas- 
tles and churches, and with numerous villages stretching 
along the water’s edge, 'riiough inferior in wildness 
and sublimity to the lake of C'omo, .and perhaps, also, to 
that of Lugano, the softer beauties of this laVe arc ge- 
nerally allowed to be the more attractive, contrasted, as 
they are, with the distant grandeur of the Ali)inc chain. 
(Conder's Italy, i. 311.) 

The Borroiiioan islands, from which this lake has de- 
rived a great portion of its celebrity, are situated in a 
bay, on its \V. side, opposite to liie motiths of the Toco. 
()t these the Iso/a Utlln and the Isold Madrr, are tlie 
most famovis. They are of small size, and, previouily 
to the middle of (he 17th century, were little better than 
bare rocks ; but being the property of Count Vitallano 
Horronieo, a deseemlant of the celebrated St. Carlo Hor- 
roineo, he resolved to make them his residence, and to 
convert them, according to the tast<‘ of the time, into a 
sort of Italian paradise. 'I'hoy w<‘re consequently eov<*red 
with earth brought from the adjoining mainland, formed 
(especially the IsoJa Bella) into splendid t«“rrace.s, lined 
with trees and statues, and ornamented with superb pa- 
laces. Unluckily, however, nothing is natural, all is 
art. 

*' On ev’nr side you look, l>ohold the vrull ! 

No (lieasing intricacies intervene, 

N’oariful wildness to the srene; 

(Jmve nodv at ktovo, each all<-\ has a (»rother, 

And half the p'atfomi juU relfects the other. 

The suff'ring o\e lnvert«i tiature stvs. 

Trees cut to statues, slutiUM thick ••is tret's .' ” 

Pupk's Muritl »v. 1. 11 1 . 

For a lengthened period, however, these islands were 
the theme of universal admiration ; hnt as a simpler and 
purer taste Itegan to prevail, they came to be rt'garded 
with very difl'erent feelings, and havc latterly, perhaps, 
been too much depreciated. ITiese are now ustially looked 
upou by Kngli.shmeti. at lea.st,a.s little tu tter than “qu,ir- 
rie« above ground and as evincing only tiie wealth, 
extravagance, and bad taste of their founder. (L'astacc's 
Italy, vol. iv., 8vo. edit. ; Staiofis's Italy, p. *2, Aa .) 

MAG IN DAN AO, or MINDANAO, the most S. 
of the Philippine Islands, which .see. 

M A G N K S 1 A ad S/'pt/lum ( no w .M A N I S A ). an ancicn t 
town, of some celebrity, in A.siatie Turkey. 28 m. N.E. 
.Smyrna. Pop. according to Klliott about .‘l(i,O 00 , of whotn 
4,000 are (Jreeks. 2,000 .Armenians, and a few Jews. It 
is situated near the Kodu.s, or an. Ih’nnxts, embosomed in 
hiils long noted ff>r the production of l(>adstone.s, and is 
one of the cleane.st and neatest towns of Asia Minor, 
being iu the width of its streets, and otlier re.<;peels, far 
superior to .Smyrna. The principal building.s are two 
mosques, with double minarets, indicating a royal found- 
ation, and the interior of each is adorned with paintings, 
lamps, ivory balls, ostriches’ eggs, Ac,, such a-s arc to be 
seen in the mosques of Constantino})le, There are 2f< 
other mosques, and the Armenians, Grt '^ks, and .lews li.ivc 
their respective places of worship. A Jewi.sh college, lu- 
natic asylum, and the mau.soleum of Amurath II .ire the 
only other public ♦'^lifiees, except the khatis, which are 
numerous, and well built. 'I'he manufaaiure of cotbrn 
and silk goods, and goats’ hair shawls, (employs many of 
the inhab., and the town derives some importance from 
being on the great road between Smvrna .and the in- 
terior of Asia Minor. Elliott, it 5fi— .'G4. ; C/tundlcr, i. 
308.) 

Magnesia v a* in all probability colonised by the Mag- 
nesians of Thessaly, not long after tlie foundation of 
Cyme and Smyrna, two other yLolian cities. It is cele- 
brated as tl)e scene of a signal victory obtained by the 
Bomans, under the two Scipios, over the forces of An- 
tlochiis Great, who was consequently ol>liged to 
retire beyond the chain of Taurus, and leave Asia Minor 
at the disposal of the conquerors. 'I’he luhab. afterwards 
displayed great bravery iu defending their town against 
Mithrldates. In the reign of 'I'iberius, a.u. 17, Mag- 
nesia, in common with II other cities, was all hut de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, and owed its restoration in a 
great measure to the emperor’s gener<» 8 ity. JJttodecim 
celchret Asi(C urhea coUapta nocturno motu terra ; quo 
improDisior, frrav torque pe$tit fuit : neque aolitum in 
tali casu r^uginm subveniehat in aperta prorumpettdi, 
quia diductis terris hauriebantur. Mperrima luet in 
eosdem tniscricordiam traxit : centiet testertiurn poUici- 
tu» Casar et quantum ararict pendebant in quinquen- 
nium remisit. Mngnefes a Sipulo proximi aamno ac 
remedio hahiti. ( Tnc. Ann. il. 47.) 

It was a flourisliing city at a late period of the Roman 


empire, but at the commencement of the Mth century 
passed into the hands of Sarkhan, sultan of Ionia, an*! 
finally was annexed, in 1448, to the dominions of Ma- 
homet I!., the conqueror of tJonstantinople. 

The above city must notl>e confounded with Magnesia 
ad Mwandrum, close to the modern Inck-bazar, and 
about .‘M) tn. S.S.K. Smyrna, which, thougii a place nt 
g»»rne consequence, was greatly inferior to tlie MaKnc.<.i.i 
ad Sipylum. It is remarkable, however, for the ruins nf 
a theatre, stadium, and magnificent octastyle Ionic tem- 
ple, said to have surpassed in the harmony of its pro- 
portions even the temple of Diana at Epliesus. (Leake's 
Asia Minor, p. 245. ) 

MAIIABALIPOORAM, or MA VALIPOOKAM, a 
village ami a curious .assemblage of rock temples in Uin- 
dostan, on the (airomandcl coast, distr. (Jl)inglcj)ut, 
about 3.8 m. S..S.W. Madras; lat. 12'^ N., long. n(i ' 

](y K. 'riic temples in their general char.ictcr closely 
resemble those at Kllora and cisew here, on the W. siile 
of Hindustan ; but, from their being cut in a granite 
rock, they are in better preservation, 'I'liey hav(* J)e( 11 
! chiefly consecr.itod to Vishnu, Whose worship appe.irs to 
h.'n'C predominated on thi.s, a.s that of .Siva on the opjio- 
! site coast of India. At the foot ofa liill N. of the vill.iye 
is a pagoda, about 20 it. high, nearly as long, and about 
half as broad, hewn from a single rock, and covered w ith 
sculptures. Near this temple, the surface of the rock, 

} about {Ml ft. in extent, by 30 in height, Is covered w)tli 
j bas-reliefs, including a gigantic figure of Kri.shna. an- 
other of his favourite Arjoon, ami representations ot a 
number of animals. Opposite to this, and surroundeLl 
liy a .stone wall, are 2 brick pagodas of great anti(|inty : 
adjacent to which are 2 excavations in the rock, om* .sup- 

1 lotted by pillars, in a manner somewh.at like the c.ive at 
•dephant.i, and the other fronting a sculptured groim, 
supposed to represent one of Krishna’s adventures. 
.Still proci'cding .S., the traveller crosses a rocky hill, in 
which is a spacious excavation, in tin; middle compart- 
ment of which is a figure of Siva between Brahma ai d 
Vi.shnn ; while at one end*of the temple is a gigantu 
figure of Vishnu sleeping upon a cobra-de-capello. .md 
at the other an eight-armed godde.s.s, mounted on a limi. 
rescuing a luunan figure from a buiralo-lioaded demon. 
Several of the figures are executed in a very supm im 
style. Alxmt a mile further S. are other sculptond 
rocks, said to surp.ass those alrcmiy noticed. One nagod.i 
i.s about 40 It. in height, by 20 in length and brcadtli ; and 
.anotlier 40 ft. in I<*ngth and breadth, and 25 ft. in hciglif. 
but rent, as by some violent convulsion, from top to 
bottom; imsides which there are three smaller struc- 
tures. ami large figures of a lion and an cle|*hunt, the 
last extremely true to nature. K. of the villag<n and 
washed by the sea, i.s an ancient stotie pagoda, wiihin 
vvliich, also, are several sculptured figures. 'I'lic .sea has 
obviously encroached on this part of the coa.st, and it has 
probablv >Mhmerg<‘d m.ii,y temple*, that I’orinerly cNi.sttMl 
here, .’^ia)l.'^l•.tllpoor.^^n k believed to li.ive been ancicnily 
of ramsiderable importance a.s a metropolis of the kind's 
of the race of Bandion, in Hindoo mythology. {(iuUtiitg- 
ham\u Asint. liesenrehes, Ueher, ^c., passim.) 

MAHADKO I’KMPLE, a celebrated place of Hindoo 
worship in British India, prov. Gvmdwanah, on the Ncr- 
biidda, DO m. i>.K. liussingabad ; lat. 22*^ 2‘T N., lung. 


7H<J 35' K. 

MAHAN UDD Y ( Maha AW;, the great river), a con- 
.sideralde river of Hindostan, having its source in t'i'| 
prov. of Gundwanali ; lat. 21^ 30' N., long. HI ^ L. 
flowing mostly L. to the Bay of Bengal, which it 
by numerous moutbs, about lat. 20'-^ N ., and between miV 
H.5'u .30' and H 70 L., after a course of more tliau ; 
At Cuttack, about 70 m. from the sea, the river, in ^ 
rainy season, has a breadth of about 2 m.’, but »t is. 
withstanding, fordable at tliis point from Jan. ‘ 
During the rains it is navigable for a distance ol a 
3tH)m. from the sea. Us deposits consist ol » , 

sand, liostile to vegetation, but frequently t() ‘ 
diamonds of the first quality, and which arc occas 
of cunsidcrahle size, i/lamillon'f E. /• Oaz.) , to 

MAIDB, a sca-port town of Hindostan. It 
the French, and was formerly their 
on the coast of Malabar, but is now of little m 
It is admirably situated on rising *..ncc in 

river, navigable for boats to a considerable d ‘1 .^n 
land, 40 ra. N.E. Calicut. Bop,, in 183*5, I V .../i rid 
of native races. The town is well built, tc is 

iiiindsome houses, 3 churches, &c. . ^‘\.„,.oa-niib> 

lioweler, small: and mostly confined to 
pepper, arrack, Ac. {OJIlcial 

MA HIM, a town of Hindostan, prov. ,(,oy 

the island of Bombay, near its N. extremity* . q, and 
N., and long. 7'/" .W E. It has a Fortuguesc < " j 
a K. Cath. coUege, and, in 1816, 

•oinc adjacent villages, amounted to I5,o|X • prov. 

MAIDA, a sinalftown of the NcapoUUn y 

Calabria Ultra II., 8 m. S. by E. 
noted for an engagement fought In 8ir Jo*"* 

4th July, 1806, 'wb« m EnglUh urmy 
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Stuart rntirHy defeated a greatly superior French force IJngton lock, about 2 m. from the town, is, at present, 
under Kegnior. supposed to average 120,000 tons, on which tolls are paid 

MAIDKNHRAD, a miin. bor. and market town of to the amount of about 2,000/. Tl)c principal articles of 
Kntrl.uid, co. Berks, hand. Bray, on the S. bank of the merchandise brought up the river, are coals and timber 
riiamcs, lli m. H. by N, Reading, and 27 m. VV. London, for the supply of the neighbourhood, and also of Tun- 
Pop, of the nor., in 1H3I , about 2,400. 'i'he town coiKsislR bridge, Seveii-Oaks, and the whole weald of, Kent. A 
almost entirely of one street extending from the river portion of the latter article is imported direct from the 
about I tn. aloug tlie liigh road to Oxford, and lined with Baltic jind America, The ncighlnnirhood is celebrated 
numerous respectable .and a few handsome houses : It is for its abundojit produce in hop.s and fruit, both of which 
tolerably well flagged and macadcunized, but only par- are carried down the river with paper and stone.” {Mun. 
tially liglited with gas. The guildhall, in th(‘ market Carp. Report.) 

j>l,i( c, is a spacious stone building : there is also a hand- Maidstone received its charter of Incorporation from 
v.omc chapel of ease, and the Wesleyan Methodists and Edward VI., in l.'>ll>, hut forfeited it in the following 
HaptiMs have their respective places of worship. A na- reign, owing to the connection of its inhab. with the 
tioiial and infant school with .A Sunday scl»oc)l 3 , furuibli insurrection of Sir Tliomas Wyatt. Queen Elizabeth 
iiislnution to the chiKlren of the poor, and there are ; granted another charter, with increased privileges; but 
almshous (‘5 ami other charities for the sh k and aged, i this also became void, by a quo v'arrnnto, soon after 
i’lie Hristol. Bath, and Kxeter bram h of the great wevst- i tin* Hevolution of IdSH ; ami a new charter was granted 
eni load is here carried over tlu' 1 hames by a hamt- | in I74U, by deorge II. Under the Mun. Reform Act of 
.soiuf' .stone bridge of 13 arches, and about .bOt) yards S. lK:t7 the borough is divided Into 3 wards, the corporate 
fiom it is another bridge of 3 arches, forming part of oilicers being a mayor and •'i other aldermen, with IH coun- 
tin' P.rt'at Western Hailwiy, which skirts the town in Its l illors. Uorp. revalues in 1831), 4,137/., exclusive of 32/. 
u li lie extent. Maidc'nhead aj)i)ear.s to he in a thriving resulting from the sale of property. The Lent and sum- 
condition : it has no manufactures, hut is in the centre incr assizes are held here, as also the quarter-sessions 
of ;iu opulent neighbourhood, and deriv(‘s considi'iahle I lor the W. division of Kent. The recorder holds, also, 
trading inipoi tance from its position ou one of the most I (piarter and petty’ sessions within the borough ; and there 
fr(‘(piciited roads of the empire. 3’he bor. was lir.st j is a court for the recovery of small debts. This bor oug^i 

charti'rcd by l .dward ML, and the cerporation now com- has sent 2 inems. to the H. of C. from the Gth of Edward 

iniscs a in.iyor and three other ahiermen, with 12 ecuin- VI. Down to the Reform Act, the right of election was 
( dlol.^. ('(irporation n'venne, 2,723. Markets on Wi'd- vested in the freemen (by birth, apprenticeship, and 
ui'sdav ; horse and cattle fairs. W liit- Wednesday, .Sept, purcha.se) not re<-eiving alms. 'I'lie limits of the borough 
2!i,. :uul Nov.. 30. were not altereil by the Boundary Act. In 1830-40, it 

)l,\ ID.S TON E, a pari, .and mun. bor., market. town, had l,<iH7 regi.stered elector.s. Maid.stojie is also the chief 
;,md par. of England, CO. Kent, huiul. of its ow n name, place of el(M,-tiun for the niem.s. for the W, division of the 
i'l llie 11. div. of the lathe of .Ayle.sford, on the E. b.uik county. Jairge marke't.s on Thursday for hop.s, corn, 
(if till' .M<>dway (crossecl h<‘re by a britlgi* of tive arches), horses, and cattle: fairs for cattle, &c. 1st Tuesday in 
3111 in. 11 , s. K.* London, and 3.') m. W. Uanterhury. ,Vrca <*ach month. Eeb. 13., May 12, . .Tune 20., and Oct. 17- 
ofpar. uml pari, lior., 4,420 acres. I’op., in IH31, 15.3X7. M A I Lt'OTT A, a town of Hiiulostan, jirov. Mysore, 

'['hr town, which is about 1 m in length from N. to S., and a celebrated place of Hindoo worship, on a rocky 

ami ;] 111 . in breadth, (’onsi!»ts principally of a well-built bill, 17 m. N. Seriiigapatam : lat. 12° 3‘y N., long. 71)*^^ 42' 
stic'rt. leailing N . F frtiui tlir hi'idi.'et“a lengthened mai row E. 'I'he town, whieh is open and paved, has abotlt 400 
street, along tin- r<> id irom Ibn hc'ii r to 1 * ot« r.lcu ; but j good houses, mostly oecujiicd by Brahmins, and several 
excli^ive of these tlu'ie are many smaller streets. Among rich pagoibis, choultries, &e. Tlie most striking edilico 
the pi incipal puhlie huikliiigs are tlie co. hall, a mod<*ni is a temple dedicated to Narasingha (the man-lion), 
striictuie. W(>11 adapted for the busine.ss of the assizes, which st.inds on the highest pinnacle of the mountain, 
tile new gaol, an immense structure, erected, in IHlH, at and is approached by a staircase cut in the rock, and or- 
ati expense of 2()0,(K)M/., covering more than 13 acri'S of namonted at intervals w ith smaller temples and arches, 
l.'itiii. ;iiid ranking as one of the larg<>.st and best arranged It has, besido.s, a temple to Krishna, a square building 
ill Fngland, the barracks near the gaol, the county ball- of vast diimm.sions, entirely surronndeil by a colonnade, 
tmiiiiS and a small but pretty tfieatre. The market- and which is .said to be extrmnely rich m jewels and 
house, the lower part of which is appropriated to the sale other articles of value ; and held in such esteem that 
ot corn, stands in the centre of the town, and behind it I’ippoo »lid not venture to outrage the prejudices of hi.s 
is a new market-place, conveniently arranged for the Hindoo subjt'cts by plundering it. There hs also a largo 
sale of provisiun.s. 'I'lie church, oiie of the large.st in and line reservoir at Al-ailcotta. .surrounded by numerous 
tho kingdotn, Is an extreim ly handsome embattled buildings for the accommodation of devotees. Near this 
c.lilicf, with a lofty tower, forhierly surmounted by a town the Mahrattas ilefcatod ilyder Ali, in 1772. (//«- 

Miirc. destroyed by lightning in I73U: it was mad<* col- tuilton s E. 1. Gaxt ttecr.) 

in the reign of Riidiard H., and attached loan M.\ I N E, otu'of the U. S. of N. America, being at once 
ecdi siiistical college, defitroyt'd with many others at the the most northerly and easterly state in the I'nion, ex- 
tb'lorination : the living is a perpetual curacy, in the tending from lat. 43*^ N. to an uncertain di'tance north- 
g'llol the Archbishop of Uanterlmry. There is also a wards (see po.v/) ; and between t)7‘^ and 71'’^ W. long., 
>'• w (listrict church, erected, by the church-building having N.\V, and N. Lower Canada, I’L New Bruiis- 
euinmissioners, at an estimated cost of 13,000/., the in- wick, W'. New Hampshire, and S.andS.E.the Atlantic. 
f|oiil)oncy of w hich Is in the gift of the curate of Maid- Neither its length, breadth, area, nor pop. can at pro. 
\V of worship are also supported by the sent be accurately determined ; suicc about a third part 

I'sieyan Methodists, Indcpendeuts, Raptlst.s, L'nita* of its sui face, as claimed by the Americans, forms tho 
.Society of hriends. A free grammar- territory in dispute between the U. States and (Jreat 
fli ! ’*! founded, in the reign of Fklward VI., by Britain. Including this territory, the total area would 
Rit ' ‘ vviiich has tw'o exhibitions at Uuiver- be about 32,{K)0 sq. ni., and the pop. aliout 48.’7,000. 

Sen li ^ * 1 ^^’ ^’‘^ford : freemen have the privilege of Maine has a greater extent of coast, and more gooil har- 
(I / sons here gratl.s, for classical in.struction, boors than any other state of tho Union. Its shores are 

'oaklng u charge for other lnanche.s of etlu- all along Indented by deep bays ; and the opposite sea is 
Uiid 0 - .*'Os school is not in a very flourishing state, studded with numerous line islands, some of con.skler- 
**^'’*^^ establishment of a able .size. Near the coast the surface i.s level, hut it rise* 

tciifi . I school, which is well supported and at- on proceeding inland, and most part of the state is hilly, 
tile H ti ' ‘”^^‘-c<>‘3t hospital was founded, in 1711, for In the N.W. a mountain chain forms the watcrsheil ho- 

thcif. education of 53 boys and 43 girls, and tween the streams that join tin* St. Law rence, and those 

l.aiK three other envlowed ehai ity sehools, and a that fall into the Atlantic; and a lateral hrancli from 
lo'l' iiie ■ ^^^hr sets of almshouses furnish this chain, between lat. 46^ and 4G'^ 30', scjKirates tho 

iiK n I I *tod money allowances to 20 old wo- basins of the Kounebec, Penob.scot, kc. on tne S., from 

rclw.V'.'f beuuests and charities exi.;t for tho tliat of the St. John’s on the N. Several of the .summits 

cietv wia aged poor. A philosophical so- In Maine reach an elevation of 4,0(K) ft. ; and Mount 

® library ami Katahdin, near lat. 4G^, which rises to 5,335 ft, is 

lisht'd ni,...?*” ^ ystabiishod, and a newspaper is pub- reckoned the highest ground between the Atlantic and 
” iMai 1 f ** the St. Lawrence. It hat been estimated that I -Gth part 

00 w:ii lor '"Gty prosperous state, and there is of the surface of Maine consists of water: there are 

of a * ^'ore is a demand fJI houses numerous lake.s, chiefly in the N., the largest of w’hich, 

‘'♦■nsns\)f i««ii been built since the Mooseheiul, is 50 m. in breadth. The St. .John’s river is 

plod owin» f* many of tho cottag<;s are unocc.u- elsewhere noticed p. 8‘.).) : the Penobscot, Kenne- 

micl bi cH the completion of public works, which beck, Amlroscoggiti, St. t’roix, &c., have all a general 
lory of anw R y**^'*- The only manufac- S. direction, and several t e navigable for tho greater 

paper-mills is that of paper: there are six part of their length. Tho chnate is cold : ice and snow 

blanket nnu ®’”P*t)ying about 800 hands. Tiie last, in tho N. and cer.tr:d parts, from Octolier tp .April, 
Jess extent Th ^ hop-lmg manufactories are of much and the .summer is short ; but the atmosphtjre is generally 
"'bieh lias ® considerable traffic on the river, clear, tho weather uniform, and the country salubrious. 

»nd the annti«» many years gradiiidfly Incretising ; The soil on and near the coast is sandy and poor ; but it 
vonnogoof veitcU p isstng through llal- improves greatly as it recodes Inwards, especially along 
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the bank* of the river*. The greater portion of the state Maine, a river of W. Germany. ( .See Mayn.) 

Wii* origiuaily covered with dense forests of fine fir, Mainr, one of the old provs. of Fr.inee, now distri- 

beeoh, Ac. In the S., and some of the central parts, buted between the d^*. Mayenne and Sarthe. 
these have been mostly cleared ; but thev are still nearly M.^INE-hVr-LOIRR, a dep. of France, reg. W., for- 
unbroken in the N., though the value or the lumber cut merlv comprising the greater part of the provi of Anjou, 
down aunually in the state is estimated at 10,000,000 chierfy between lat. 47*iuid 47° 50' N., and long. 0° and 
dollars. Wheat, maize, rye, barley, potatoes, pease, 1° W',, having N. the deps. Mayenne and Sarthe, I', 
beans, and flax, are among the chief agricultural nro- Indre-et-Lolro, S. Vienne. Deux-Sevros, and Vendee, 
ducts. Apples and pears grow to perfection ; and oner- and W. Loire- Infeiicure. Greatest length, E. to \V., 
ries, plums, and grapes grow in the woods. E. of the about 70 m., breadth usually about 40 m. Area, 722,1 tiH 
Kennebec, and along that river, are some excellent hectares. Pop. ( IRJlfi) 477,270. Surface undulating. The 
arable lands ; and between Kennebec and Penobscot are Loire intersects the dep. from E. to W., dividing it into 
some of the finest grjucing lands in New England. Till two no.irly etjual parts ; and Is joined within its limits by 
lately the rearing of sheep has been the mo.si important the Maine, Anthion, Thonet, Layon, &c. The Maine is 
branch of rural industry, the annual value of tlic a continuation of the Mayenne, which change's its name 
clip of wool being estimated at about 2,000,000 dollars, after it has boon joined by the Sarthe. It passes by 

Good marble is found in some districts, and lime burning Angers, and unites with the Loire about 5 m. below tiiat 

is extensively carried on. Iron ore is abundant, and city. Its entire length is 8 m., throughout which it is 
some lead has been discovered. Maine has inanufactnre.s navigalde. In 1835, 440,100 hectares of the surface of this 
of cotton and woollen cloths, hats, shoes, leather, cordage, dep. wore estimated to be arable, 80,023 in pasture, 3H,‘4«iu 
nails, spirits, maple sugar, &c. The annu.il value of in vineyards, 01,838 In woods, and 4H.27Mn heaths, wastes, 
-ts manufacture* has been estimate<l at 10,(00,000 dol- Ac. More corn is produced than is required for home 
lars. Its exports consist chiefly of lumber, great uuan- consumption. Nearly 2,128.000 hectolitres are said to 
titles of which are shipped for the W'est India islantU, as ! have been harvested in 1835, of which 1,005,000 were 
well as for the neighbouring states; dried fish, pickled j wheat, and 547,080 rye. Agriculture, a.s in the contiguous 
salmon, beef, pork, butter, wool, grain, hay. pot and . departments, is very backward : the lands in lease are all 
{^arl ashes, marble, Ac. In IH38, the value of the ex- | lu'ld on the victaiirr principle, the rent being a certain 

■^A^rts amounted to 93.5,532 dollars, and that of tiie im- ! proportion, nsuaily cbout half the produce: the occu- 

? orts to K93,3fi3 dollars. A canal 20^ m. in Icngtli. from I piers .are poor, uninstructed, and, of course, strongly at- 
'ortland to Sebago Pond, was completed in Is29; an<i | taelied to routine practices. Hemp and flax, prunes, 
the railway from Hangor to Orono, 10 m. in lengtli, in [ melons, walnuts, apples, and various other fruits, are saitl 
18.36. Other railways have l>ecn projected, and some have I to he of superior quality. The produce of wine is c sti- 
been incorporated. In 1830, Maine had 50 b.anks, with j mated .it about 500.000 hoetol. a year. Some of (he white 
an aggregate capital of 4,959,0(0 dollars. The legislative j win«‘S are ratlier well esteemed ; but the greater portion 
fwwer is vested in a senate of 25 mems., and a house of of the vintage is eitlier converted into brandy or vinegar, 
representatives of 187 mems., who, together with the ! I’he latter, whicU enjoys a high reputation, is known in 
governor, are chosen annually by all the white male citi- ( commerce as vinainre dt’ Saumur. Exclusive of wine, 
zens above 21 years of age, who have resided in the state i this dep. produces annually from ;;0,(K)0 to 00, (KX) hectol. 
during the 3 months pn*ceding the election, and paid | of cyder. 'I'he imiustry of the rural pop. is, howevi r. 
taxe.s. The governor is as.si.ste(l by an executive coniu il. ; eliietly exercised in rearing and fattening cattle for the 
of 7 mems. elected by the legis-l.iturc. The general as- { Paris markets, and in breeding horses. In 18.30 there 
sembly of the 2 houses convenes annually at .Aiigu-ta. i were stated to be 223,539 head of cattle in Maine-ct- 
The Supreme judicial court iias all the usual pow ers of : I..oire — a greater number than in any other dep. of the 
a cf)urt of chancery. 'I'lie judges are appointed by the j W. of France; but, f)n tlie otiier hand, the stock of 

governor with the consent of the eouncil, and hold ortice , sheep (iHO.OtK)) was comparatively small. In 1 n 35, of 

during gootl beliaviour. All judicial ofHces are, however, 140,411 properties subject to tlie contribution Jovrihf, 
vacated at the age of 70 years. Each tow n is r<;<piired < 68, .5.86 were asses’.sed at le.?8 than 5 fr., and 21,615 at 

by law to raise annually a sum equal to 4l) cents for each ! from 5 to 10 fr. At the same time 332 properties were 

inhab., which is distributed among the town schoohs in j assessed at more than l,tx>0 fr. This dep. ha.s the large.'.t 
tin ratio of the number of sch<dars in ea< h. The state ; and most important slate quarrii^s in France. Tliese are 
has academies, a Bapti.st college at VVatcrville, tiico- ; 6ituate<l near .Angers, and are exteiosive excavations, in 
logical seminaries at Hangor and Readflel I, and Howdoin one place to the (h>ptb of 450 ft. Ix'low the surface. 'I'lu'y 
College, with a medical .school at Brunswick, establisned employ more than 3,(HM) workmen, and several stcain- 
in 1794, and which, in 18.39, was-attonded by 1 13 students, j engines, and are said to yield about 80 millions of slatc.s a 
Maine is divided into 10 counties. Augusta is the politi- i year. At (’hollet (which sec), and other parts, some cx- 
cal rap., but it Is inferior in point of size to several other j ten.sive woollen, cotton, and other manufactures are c.s- 
towns, as Portland (which see), Bangor, Ac. B.mgor, ! tablisheii, employing a large numlx'r of iiands, and j>io- 
at the liead of the title-water, has lately become the i ducing gootls of the estimated value of 20.000,000 I r. a 
most important place on the Penobscot. In 1837, its pop. year. At Angers is a large sail-cloth factory; wooden 
amounted to 8,000, having nearly trebled since 1830; and j shoos are made at Monlicherne ; and the dep. luts un- 
it was then said to export annually between 300,000,000 i inerous sugar refineries,' breweries, distilleries, paper- 
and 400,fSg>,0(M) feet ol lumbf;r. The militia of the state, rnills, dyeing-lionscs, Ac. ; and at Angers is one of iho 
which is in 8 divisions, consisted, in 18.38, of 49,90 ' men. two royal sciiools of arts and trade.* established in Franre 
Maine has a smaller public debt than any other state of (the other is at (/haltms-sur- Marne), at ^^iiich about 4.')0 
the Union, Georgia excepted, the amount in ls;i9 having pupils are siipnorted partly or wholly at the expense ot 
been only 5.54,976 dolls. This state sends 8 mems. to government Maiiie-et-Loire is divitfed Into 5 arroiul.s. : 
congress. Maine was fir.st permanently settled by the chief towns. Angers, the cap., Baugc, Beaupr^au, Sail- 
British in 1635, previou.sly to which ii had only betm tnur, and Segre. It sends 7 mem. to the Cham. ofDcp- 
transiently occupied by the Fk ik h. It .subsequently be- Number of elector.* ( 1838-39), 2,744. Total public. re- 
carae a proprietary government; but in 1652 it was venue ( 18.31 ), 11,104,026 fr. {Hugo, Sirt. Mainc-et- Loire ; 
annexed to Massar husetts, to w iiieii it remained at- Official Tables, ^c.) 
tarhed as a subordinate district till 1820, when It was MAINLAND. See Shetland Isle-s. 
constituted a separate state of the Union. MAJOIU’A (Span. Mallorca), the largest of tna 

The N.E. territoty, disputed between Great Britain Bah'arie l.slands in tlie Mediterranean Sea belonging to 
and the U. States, consist.* of the upper valley of the Spain, from the E. coast of which it is 110 m. olstiint, 
St. John river, chiefly iietween lat. 46° SI/ and 48'-' N., and Palmas the chief town being In lat. 39° 38' N., 
long. 67° arid 7(/^ W'., including an area of above 10,000 2° 4-5' E. Greatest length, 48 m.; do. breadth, 42 tn. : c.stl- 

nq. m. 'Phe limits claimed, as well by the British as by mated area, 1,3-10 sq.m. Pop., according to Min-in*’' 
the Americans, are laid down in tl;e map of the British 181,805 It* shafN? i» that or an irregular four-.sine< 
|)ossess»oris. in N. America, prefixed to the article Ca figure, the angles of which are formed W. by Cape f*' 
N\OA in this work ; and there, also, is indicated the line montane, N. by Cape Formenton, E. by Cape Perl, 
between the possessions of the contending parties, as S by CajM! Salinos.. The suri^aco is extremely uneven 
laid down by the late king of the Netherlands, to whose and is divided into two pretty equal parts by “ 
decision a* arbiter the question was once referred. It mountains, the highest of wnich, the Silla de ,o( 
will be seen, by an Inspection of the m.ip, tliat the arbiter rises .5,114 ft. above the sea. These mountains are no 
did not adopt the views of either party, but decided on volcanic, but consist chiefly of granite, sienlte, aim 
an intermediate boundary. It is much to b<^ regretted phyry, q^'er which lie beds of graywacke, clay, slat^ ^ 
that this decision was not acquiesced in. The disputed coal; lead and iron are found, but not in 
territory is very fertile, and is well watered; but it is ob- abundance for mining purposes. The rivers 
vloiidy more valuable from its position, than for any birrents of Majorca are short, rapid, and very 
thing else. It i* to be hof»ed that the negotiations with affording great facilities to irrigation. The 
respect to It may cornu to a pacific termination ; for, cer- exceedingly mild, salulirlouB, and agreeable ; 
tMnly, it would make but a miserable compensation to inometer during winter scarcely ever falls below ■ ; 
the successful party for the mischiefs that would be oc- average hcigiit being 65°, and cold and 
casloned, even by a single ciunnaign. (Xew tlngland are of rar« occurrence. The temperature 
iiaxetcer ; hncyr. Americana ; Murray's Hncyc-t Arne varies ^tween 84° and 88° Fah. ; but the boat is 
rican edit. , See.) oppressive, owing to tlie conaUnt lea-breeacs. 
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loamy soil of the mountaini, though stony, is extremely islands belonged to the judicial district (conventus juri~ 
rich, producing spontaneously great numbers of wild dicus) of New Cartlmge in Tarraconensis, and from the 
oli*es, grapes, &c. \ in the plains it is much less fertile, reign of Constantine 1. to that of Theodosius I., they 
owing to Hhe superfluity or moisture, and tlie absence had their own government. On the breaking up of the 
of any system of drainage. Agriculture is in a very W. empire, they became an easy conquest for tiio 
rude and debased state ; and tlie growth of corn, which Vandals and Huns, from whom they were afterwards 
in wot years totally fails, meets only half the consump- wrested by the Moors. The people becoming notorious 
tion of the island, tlie annual imports of this article as pirates and robbers on the coast of CItristmn Kurope, 
being about O.OCO fanega.>«, chiefly from (/Htalonia and (’harlemagne lieadcd an expedition against them, and 
Valencia. Olives are raised in very large quantities, succeeded, not only in taking the islands, but in keeping 
tlie crops averaging at)()ut iHO.bOO arrobas yearly; the possession of them for six years, at' the enfl of which, 
fruit is smaller than that of Andalusia, but as juicy as they wore ret.iken by the Moors : nor were the latter 
the Irest of the grovvtii of Provence. Wine, both red Anally expelh>d till I'iS*), when the entire group was for- 
aiKi white, i.s abundant, especially near Hanalbufar and mally aimexed to the crown of Aragon, 
i aluniobc; cou.siderahle quantities are exported, and MACAHAK. Tliis term is usually applied to desig. 
iiiiicii is iik<*wise used in the dislillaliou «)f Irrarniy. nate the wliole W. coast of Ilindostan from Cape Comorin 
1 luit and vegi'-tables, esi>eciully oranges, tigs, melons, to Bombay, but, strictly spr'aking, Malabar only extends 
earol)8, pumpkins, and cauliflowers, grow plentifully, and as f.ir N. as the Malabar language is spoken, or to lat. 
attain a large size. Large quantities of saffron also arc 12 3<P. Tlic llriti.sli prov. of Mal.aliar is a district or 
niodiiced, of preferable quality to that of La Mancha, collectorate under the Madra.s Presidency, extending 
There is no want of line pasture in tlie island ; but little lietween l.at. lO'^ 12' -inJ Pi*-' 15' N., and long. 7!y*^ 10' and 
attention is jiaid to eattle-breeding. 'i'lie simep are large, 70 ' .50' E., comprising several portions of territory, as 
and liogs sometimes attain tin^ weight of tiOO lbs. or W yn.iad, A-o., not Indongiiig to Hindoo Malabar ; and hav- 
uIkhU :iH stune. Mules and asses are reared In great ing N. Canara, Coorg, and Mysore, E. Coimbatoor, S. 
nuiuln rs, and sent to Valencia and other nrovs. in tlie ('oi'hiii, and W’. the Indian Ocean. lamgth, N.W. to 
S. ol Sp.iin. Hares and rabbits, partridges, quails, S. E., about 1.50 m. ; avi^ge breadth about 42 in. Area, 
fcuipes, &e. are abundant, and the coast swarms witli lisli H,2(i2 sq. m. Pop. (IHlfO-d?) 1,140,010, of whom ^4-^^^ 
of various kinds and good quality. were Hindoos, 2X2,027 Mohammedans, and 14,403 

riie trade of Majorca is, relatively to its size, very (\'ilbolics. In the E. the surface is mountainous, com- 
( Itii.ddt ralde, ciiiefly with Spain, France, arni I* ngl.ind ; prising a portion of tlie range called the W. ghauts : tho 
it> i spiirts comprise oil, wine, brandy, oranges, and et»ast is U»w, and indimted by many shallow inlets. Be- 
oilu r Iruits, capers, salli on, w ino, mules, ami as-ses, w ith twi-eii tliese two regions the country mostly consists of 
hinailer ijuantittes of home-made good.s, as p.alm brooms ninlulating hills, separated by narrow valleys in general 
and baskets, turnery wares, and water-proof iials for watered iry a rivulet. Nearly all the rivers have a W. 
h.ul'M's. its imports eousisting of wiieat, salt beef, iron, eoiirse. 'J'he chief are the (Vichin, Beypoor, Baliapatain, 
siicar, grocerii'S, woollen and cotton goods, hardware, Ponany, Ac. : the bar of the first is navigable for ships 
iSi',, cliiclly from France, England, ami the N. of Europe; drawing 1.5 ft. water ; and the mouth of tho second will 
liuf the precise amount of the trade of Majorca cannot tie .admit vessels of 300 tons. Lakes and tanks iuconsidcr- 
an'i 1 1 lined. able. 'I’lie year is divided into three seasons; the hot, 

riu ndialiitants are described by Fischer a.s bearing from February to May; tlie wet, from May to (Ictobcr ; 
a striking re.sendjlaiice. “ both in their external appe.ir- and the cool, during the remaining months. Dense fogs 
aiu r and general character, to tile ('atalans, b'diig cqii.dly are rare on tlie coast, but llley usually envelope the 
hardy and coinagcous, equally blunt and jealous of (lieir gliauts from April to the end of the year. The soil on 
lioiinnr, equally industi imis and ingenious, eipially goiMi the coast is S'lmly, but well adapted for the culture of tho 
Sailors and skiiful farmers, with fiieir continental neigh- cocoa nut, jack, areca, plantain, cinnamon, and other 
hours; and their language is, in fact, notiiing but a cor- trees, pepper, coilVe, the sweet potato, and other fari- 
lupi diaU ct of the ('atalaii.” naceons roofs, garden vegetables, &c. In the interior 

Majorca comprises only two towns of any importance, the soil is of the red kind common in the S. of India, and 
and :4X \ illagi's. tile rest being mere harnlids. Numerous liigiily favourable for rice, wliicB freuuently yields two 
ih tathed farms and country bou.ses, however, are scat- and sometimes three crops a year. The rice lands are 
led over diflereiit parts of the island; and in all the sown after the lirst rains in April, and in Iburmonihs 
hiu' valh>y.s one may meet with nuuiber.s of ch'gaiit villas, the grain is ripe for tlie sickle. The second crops aro 
in wliieli Hie iiiglier classes, wlio are usually nimdi at- raised by tlie ti .insplantation of plants a month old, 
ladled to a country life, spend the greater part of the and are reaped in three months. 'The third crop is as- 
'^I'he roads have also been considerably improved .si^ted by smali resiTvoirs and tanks, and liy turning 
v^iihiu the last < iglit years, and there is a toleraiily good water from streams. About 7XH sq. m. are estimated to 
‘"niinnnication between dill'erent fiarts. 'Phe cap. of be under rice, ami 120 in gardens and inclosures of pro- 
id uurca is l*alma (sometimes also called Majorca), si- liuetive trees. The .sides of the hills are often formed 

• n.ilcd in a bay, of its own tiatm*, on the S. side of the into tmraecs for cultivation. 'Phe rest of the surface, 
•''bind, aiiil havli.g a pop. (according to Mlfiano) of especially In the uplands, is chiefly covered with forests, 
34,;j|,l piMsons. it is agreeably placed in a delightful among w'hieh tlie teak-tree is very prevalent, and an ini- 
eoniiLry, and i.s pretty strongly fortified ; the houses are nortant .source of we.dth to the di.strict, the teak of Ma- 
b'l gc and W idl built ; but the street.s, being narrow, dark, labar being considered, upon the whole, superior to every 
{••id ill-payed, ^ve it a wretched and mean apixuirance. other variety. Besides the above articles of culture, the 
I be child pubnc buildings tire the governor's p.alace, a mulberry, mango, tamarind, sugar-cane, ginger, turmeric, 

‘ -struiture with extenxive gardens, a c.itiiedral, ex- mustani. arrow-root, hemp, cotton, Ac., are grown, and 
cii.iiige, town-hall, and tlieatre. Tlie Inliab. are active, wheat and barley on the hills. Thc?ro are few cattle. 

* '.'’^‘'I'rising, and laborious: and almost tlte wiiole trade The elephant and wild hog do great damage on the bor- 
p. I is concentrated in it.s port. Tho road of tiers of tlu* fort'st.s they inhabit: the tiger, bison, elk, 

‘•hna atliinis excellent protection for shipping, except <lt*er, Ac., arp also met witlj. Tow ns are rare in the in- 
‘ '‘‘"'k •storms from the S.E. ; but the Jittle harbour, ttuior, and villages there arc spread over a large space, 
•lied ruerto-lM, is more secure, and furnishes anchor- families usually living separate IVtim each other within 
largest frigates ; the port is defended by two gardens inclosed by ditches and high banks. Iron is 
; ‘ ■‘"'ditied castles. Among the other towns of Ma- pretty generally found, and gold, though in small quan- 
*’ ^**1 l.^'^kest, with their respective pops., are Liu- titles, in the sands of some of the rivers, ('o.arse cotton 
W in Campos, remarkable for its mineral cloths are manufactured in a few places from tlie raw 

er\ an<l saltpans (4. H81), Santenay, celebrated for its produce of the district; coir is made frojn tlie Alirous 
(3,G.50), Faluiiiciic, wliere is made; (be best covering of the cocoa-nut ; oil from its kernel, and arrack 
island (6,800), Manu(;or (8,‘JOftj, Follcnza from the toddy In very large ouantiiies. The chief ex- 
1 7“ Roller (.5,G14). 'J'he small i.xland of ('a- portsconsistof the products of the cocoa-palm, amounting 

will \ ^ S.S.W. of Cape Salinas: it l.s covered to about xo,5,. 500 rujHH'S annually. From lO.fOO to 15, (CO 

01 wi wholly uninbabit<‘d, except by convicts, candies of pepper, betel-nut to the value of .5.50, 0( 0 rupt es, 

I I'^'w ^ a small de'pdf. ami cloth from the districts to the E. to the value of from 

of which Majorca is the chief, 1. 7(K>, 000 to 2,300,000 rupec.s, are annually exported. At 
* ‘■'"‘•it'atly known as the so calletl, Calicut, Teillchery, Cananore, and I’oiiany, tlie t hief com- 

ouvt, ai **^''*^* •rising out of the sea, like the backs of ineiclal towns, tlie’re are numerous Farsee and other opu- 
viaVn 1 inns made settlements in tJiem at a lent men hants. The roads throughout the district are in 

♦ j.,,' fx'i iotl ; and tliey were succeeded liy the Car- gtKHi order, and have convenient bungalows every 10 or 15 

Hiid Hnnno, who founded MaifO (Mahon), in. Public revenue ( |8;in-37). 310, 200/., of which tho land- 

island ^ f^in<ladela), both towns of Minorca. 'I'lie tax amounted to 101,162/. In M.ilabar, as in S. Canarn, In- 
the ^^'“'•Jrated as the most expert sllngers in heiit.anco goes by the fcma.e Pne. among the Nairs and 

"'ere “^kmlan service during the Funic wars, and other Hindoo castes which inimbit tlie country. On tho 
^uintu* “• successful pirates, till coast, a large proportion ol the inhab. are Mohannre- 

*«rnanu* 'rJ » them, and hence obtainwl the dans, and many Moplays, a people originally dcrivotl from 

IwocitiPii i “Sr • founder jdg«i of Arabia. The ( brlstlan religion appears to have been plunt- 

imJ P tho present cap., and Pol^ ed in this part of India .at a vt ry early period, and n r.ny 

• I oilensa. Under tlie Roman empins these churches were found existing by the Fortugncsc. M.i- 



£56 MALACCA AND NANING. 

Jahar was govenied bv various Nnir dyuasttcs, prevlousl}' 
to Its conquest by Hyder Ali, in 1701 ; on the fall of Tippoo 
Siiib, it b(*catne subsidiary to the British, and was incor- 
porated with the Madras Presidency in ISfK}. (Madras /II- 
manneksfor 1838 and 1839 ; Hamilton's E. /. Gat. vol. ii.) 

MALACCA AND NANING, a British colony, on 
the W. coast of the Malay peninsula, between lat. *2*^ and 
3^ N., and long. 102 " ana 103® E. ; having N.W.the ter- 
ritory of Sangalorc, N.E. those of Ilumbowc and Johole, 
S.E. that of Johorc, and S.W. the straits of Malacca. 
Area estimlited at 1,0(K) sq. ni. Pop., in isyG, 37,700. of 
whom alumt 21,000 are Malays. 4,000 Chinese, and 2,100 
Europeans, chiefly English, Dutch, and Portuguese. 
Surface mostly undulating ; the hills are covered with 
jungle, and the valleys rendered swampy by the rains. 
The coast also is swampy S. of the town of Malacca, hut to 
the N. it is generally bold and rocky. Tliere are several 
rivers ; but the largest is only navigable by small vessels 
for 10 or 12 m. from its mouth. Opposite tl>e coast are 
many small granitic islands, w hich serve for burial places 
to the Malay inliab. of the colony. Tl)e country is geo- 
logically composed of a granitic formation, overlaitt by 
laterite, and this again by a layer of vegetable mouhf. 


MALAGA. 

netirer, under the leo of one of the islets close In-shore.” 
( Newbold's Malacca, 1 . 1 09—1 11.) • 

The principal public institution at Malacca is 
glo-Chinese College, established in 1818. It.s mUin objects 
are the cultivation of Chinese literature by Kuropeans, 
and of European literature by the Chincso. Malays, and 
surrounding nations, and the diffusion of Christianity. 
The c-ollege has a library, well stocked with F.nt*tfpean 
and Cfiine.se books, Siamese M.S.S,, &c. ; and attached to 
it is an English, Chinc.se, and Malay pre.ss. Thi.s college 
was founded by Dr. Morrison, the (3iine.se scholar, from 
whom, also, it received a small endowment. But at 
pre.sent it dejxmds almost wholly on the fees paid by the 
pupils ; and its funds are by no means in a prosperous 
state. Such ,an ln.stitulion would, however, appear to be 
il(‘serving of public support. 'Phere are also in the town 
.'> (^liiiiese schools, with about 10b scholars, besides seve- 
ral Hindoo and female schools, and schools establisiied 
by the Malays, for their own in.striietion in Engli.sli. A 
full aceount of the modi' of education in the (.'hlne.so 
schools may he seen in Nowbold's work on Malacca. 

Malacca was formerly a place of considerable tradi,' ; 
hut, owing to the superior advantages of Piiiang and 


w hich becomes thicker the nearer the coa.st. The soil j .Singapore, its commerce has rapidly decreased within the 
near the sea-.shore i.s very productive, but in th<' interior j l.ist 10 years, and it is now very limited. It exports small 
it is otherwise ; and Naning i.'^nich more vabiablt- Oir I quantities of gold iliist, balaehong, hide.s, hogs, fowls, 
j||y|Kin mines than for tlio products of its agricubure. j jaggery, pepper, daminer. cordage, a little ebony aiicl 
climate is more salubrious perhaps th.in that of any , ivory; iron implements, fire-arms, nail.s, A'C , inatiufac- 
other British coa.st settlement in the E-i.-t. It ha.s tured by the ( hiriese smiths at Mal.icca, with rattari.s, 
t>een found that tliiring a period of seven years, the ; lac, and aloe-wood. The gold and tin are not the pro- 
deaths among the troops stationed here anion'>te<l to j dnee of the Briti.^h territory, t)Ut of the adjacent nsitive 
less than 2 per cent. ; and instances of longovit v are fre- states, whence tlu'y arc brought to Malacca by naiive 
qnent among both Europeans and natives. 'Die mean j boats, or overland l»y coolies. 'I'hc principal imports are 
annual temperature i.s about 77 O'Fah.; and there is : earthenware, iron, rice, sago, opium. nankeens, Knr.qx'an 
but little change throughout the year in the barometer, I and Indian piece-goods, woollens, paper, i)rovision.s and 
which stacids at about 3U'\ Bain falls contimiallv at in- i liquors, for the European and (niincse liiliab ; salt, 
tervais of a few days ; but as rather more occurs In-tween ( sugar, tea, tobacco, Ac., partly for home consumption and 
September and .faruiai y than at any other time, that ' partly for re-sbipmcfit. 'I’lte total \alue of (lie imports, 
period is termed the w<‘t season. \'ioli'nr .squalls and ' iii I s, 3 amounted to 407, 4o[) doll.; total do. of e.xports 
storms of lightning. Ac. oeenr during the .S.W. nmnsoon. ■ 2.30.122 doll. 

The produce of Malacc.a consists chiefiy of riei'. jagg( ry, j Malacca is said to have been founded in 12.a2, by Iskan- 
sago, popper, rattans, timber, cocoa-nuts, a few nutmegs. ! <ler .Shah, a chi<'f from .Siiiga))ore,_and it soon bec.iine a 
cloveg, daminer, gamhier, gum lac, ivory, gold dn-t. tin. j lar^e and flourishing city, its influence extending over .ill 
fruits, poultry, and cattle. .A few years ago tl»e vaeed j the peninsula and the adjacent islands. It was fir.st vi- 
in the colony was scarcely sntlieient for four months’ i nn- sited by the Portuguese iu lOOH, ami captured by them in 
sumption, the additional supply being brought iVtnn | I '>1 1 . hi Pill it was taken by the DuU li, and iu 1795 by 
Acheen, Java, and Bengal. A prilietpai ca'ise of tliis was ! ifie English. I’he latter held it till IKIK, whr'ii it was 
the former policy of the Dutch, who. whih* Malacca be- [ restored to the Duteli ; but in 1H2.'> the latter tin. illy ox. 
longed to tnetn, prfjhihited the r.aisirig of anv kind of | changed it 'with n.s for the Rcttlemi’iits of Bencoollen, 

5 rain, in the view of rendering the inhab w holly depen- | Ac., on the co ist of Sumatra. But we much doiiht 
ent for thi.'lr supplies on .Java. Tiie British gav.'rn- j whether its possession be of any material advantage, or, 
ment, however, has given every enrouragernent to naWve ' .it least, whether the adv.mtagn be at all adeijuato to 
agriculture ; and, in Ih3o, the crop of rice amounted to I countiTvail the expense it occaslon.s. (NcuhoUl's British 
two-thirds the annn.ai consumption. Cocoa-nuts form Settlements in Malacca ; llaniilton's E. I. Gaz., S(C.) 


considerable portion of the food of the lower classes of 
natives, who al.so 6nl)^ist partly by fi.shing. For the trade 
of the colony, sen post. 

This .settlement is incindod in the presidency of neng.al, 
and is governed tiy a resident, with an assistant rchident 
at Malacca, and a superintendent at Naning. 'I’heDntidi 
drew from it a snrp)o.s revenue ; but .sini e it came into our 
possession, the exfienditure has alw'ays exeeedeil the In- 
come by about l(i0,(KK) rupees a year. In 1837-38, the 
revenue only amounted to .53, .M3 rupees, or .5,3.54/. 

MAL.\cr.\, a town on the W. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, cap. of the above British colony, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, lat. 2^ 14' N., 
long. 102<^ 12' E , about 190 m. N.W. .Singapore, and 
22 ) m. S.S.E. Pinnng. J’op.. in 1832, 12,120, of whom 
about 4,(K)0 were Chinese, 3.(X>0 Mabay.s, ‘2,C^ ('huliah.s, 
and 2,000 Europeans. “ d'ho town of Malacca I.s divided 
by the river above mentioned into 2 parts, connected by 
a bridge. On the left tiank risi-.s the verdant hill of 
.St. Paul, surrounded by vestiges of an old Portuguese 
fort. Around it.s ba.so lie the barracks, lines, .and most ' 
of the houses of the military; the stadthousc, court- I 
bouse, gaol, church, civil and Uillitary hospitals, the 
site of the old inquisition, c.onv.'tit, the nolice-oOice, 
tlie school, post-office and master .attendant’s office. 
f)n its summit stand the ruins of the and nt cliureh of 
our Lady del Monte, crectf d by Albuquerque, and the 
scene of. the I.ib')nr.s and miracles of that ‘Apostle of 
the Ka.st,’ ,St. Fr,and.s Xavier; also the light-house and 
flag-staff. A little to the S. rises the hdl of .St John’s, 
and in the rear rises that of -St. Fr.aneis, On these 
eminences are the remains of b.atterles erected by tlie 
Portuguese and Dutch, commanding the F.. and S. en- 
trances to the town. Smaller knolls intervene, covered 
with the extensive cemeteries of the Chinese. The 
tombs are wldle, and constructed with much care, and 
surrounded by low walls of brick and chunan, in sh:u>e 
resembling a horse-shoe. 7’he b.azaars,,and by far tne 
greatest part of the town, are situated on the right bank 
of the rlvei. The anchoring ground in the romJs is 
secure; and though large vcnseis are oldiged to lie at 
a distance of 2 m. from the shore, accidents h.ive been 


a distance or 2 m. from tlie shore, accidents h.ive been (voi. ii. p. 139.) ihe eiiiei public Duiiamb# , 

rarely known to happen. Native craft anchor much | blUhtnentsare acatheUralj|^witii^chapter,4par, cm 


Mal.vcc.a (.Strait.s ok), a channel of the i'’astcrn 
Seas, extending from lat. 1® and 0''^ N., and long. 9^’ 
and 104^ E., between the 3Ialay Peninsula on the N I'.!, 
and the i.slaud of Sumatra, ou the S. W. Its length, 
N.W. to .8. K., may be estimated at about .520 in.; its 
breadth varies from 2-5 m. opposite the Naning territory, 
to nearly 290 m. at it.s N. extremity. It i.s the be.s' 
and ino.st frequented passage from the Indian Ocean ti 
the China Sea. 

M.VL.-^GA, an important city and set||port of Spain 
k. (Iranada, and prov. of its own name, at the bottom o 
a deep bay, on the Mediterranean, 08 in. N.E. Gibraltar 
and 2.51 in. S. by W. Madrid : lat. 30® 43' .SO" N., and 
long. 4'^ 25' i" Vv, Pop., according to Miflano, . 51 , 889 : 
hut little dependence can be pl.ared on this statenicnt, 
nnfl the 3 ><ip. is Ix'lieved to amount to near OA.fXX). It is 
built along the shore, at the foot of mountains gradu- 
ally descending toward,s the sea: westward is the Vega, 
w.atered by the great river of Malaga, which delivcr.sa 
large body of wat«-r from the E. end of the Serrania dc 
Honda ; and on the other side rise naked rugged moun- 
tains, overhanging the shore, and scarcely leaving room 
for the town. But the most imposing view of M;daga is 
from the sea. ” It stands in the centre of a wide bay, 
flanked by l||||ty mountains, and by the picturesque 
of Its ancleirt ’fortifications and castle, which cover tne 
hill rising Immediately to the K., and seein, from the ir 
great extent, like the rf*||Kiln» of a former state.” (lnfi‘‘f^^ 
ii. 1.30.) 'Phe Rtreet.s, as In all Moorish towns, are veiy 
narrow, many being only 8 ft. wide, with othors-still 
rower, badly paved, and dirty to a proverb: the 
are high .and large, built rouml a court, the 
having a«dean and neat appearance, owdng 
dant use of whitewash. There is only one square in f ' 
town, and the cinirches, as well as convents, ‘ 
crowded among the liouses, that their beauij'. o i > 
have any. Is cffl-ctn.aUy concealed. “Indeed, *'*>’* .' 
Inglis, “the only handsome feature of the 
Alameda, or public walk, the buildings round . ^ 1 , 
certainly magnificent: the other parts present a •‘‘‘v , <> 
of narrow intricate streets, inhabited by the p-fa- 
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h bishop’s palace, 4 hospitals (one of which is for mi- 
litary), a legal seniinai'y, royal college of medicine and 
snrgery, a foundling asylum, a large drpdi for convicts, 
.a custom-house, and 2 endowed schools. Among these, 
however, ,tlie only edifice worth notice is the cathedral, a 
largo building, having a spire 270 ft. in height: like that 
of Granada, it is in the transition style, between the 
Gothic and classic ; the roof, instead of being groined, is 
(lividod into numerous small circular domes, somewhat 
lilu' the marigold windows of Gothic archit<*cturc ; and 
t!io modern additions to the building, though not quite 
in keeping, arc on the whole designed with good taste. 
{Cook's Skctch(’s in Spam, ii. lOO.) The high altar and 
the pulpit arc of flesh-coloured marble ; “ but the part 
which most rivets the attention is the choir, called by the 
hiogranher Palomino the oiglith wonder of the w’orld, 
and auinirable for the perfection of its carved works, re- 
presenting in very bold relief the twelve apostles, and 
most distinguished of the saints.” (Townsend, iii. 12.) 
On a sharp point of rock commanding the city stands a 
fine old Moorish castle, in good preservation, called the 
Vxihralfaro (prob. Gt hcl-al-faro, the great watch-tower), 
built on the site of a Homan fortress, Imt still wholly of 
Arahie architecture : it is altogether, both from its shape 
and sit nation, a very curious structure, and, if ftirtificd on 
the modern system, might be rendered impregnable. 
Another Moorish building, in tolerable prciservation, w'us 
formerly the rffl/ svnrt or dock for the ancient galleys, now 
used as a storehouse. (Swinburne, 322.) The Alcacaba, 
an Arabian palace, once occupied a site near the shore ; 
but the greater part of it was pulled down to make* room 
fur the custom-liouse. At a short distance Yrom Malaga 
is one of the magnificent but unfinished undertakings of 
Ch irlrs III., a bridge .and aquednet overtlic grc.il rivrrof 
^1 il ig.i. vihieli Mows about .a h ague di'l.mi Irom tli«- i.u v ; 
but iliix work, on which agroat oidl.iy w.is iiuiiired, was 
r-nd-ri.il useless a few yi-ars afterward' byawoik nn. 
di'rtaken by a bishop, who, at his ow-n expense, brought 
water into the city by a much shorter line. (Cook, vol. i. 

‘ ]'• 1!'.) 


Malaga i.s probably entitled to rank as the third or 
fuiirth port of Spain ; but owing to the w’ant of ollicial 
ri'tnrns.and the prevalence of smuggling, it Is impo.ssible 
to o))tain any accurate account of its trade. The prin- 
' ipal articles of export are wines and fruit, particularly 
aiiins, almonds, grapes, figs, and lemons : there is like- 
i>e a eonsiderable, though smaller, exportation of olive 
)il. with brandy, anchovies, cummin-seed, anisecnl, ha. 
rilla, soap, &'C. Lead is also brought thither for shipimMit 
fnnn tin* mines of Alora in Gran.ida. 'I'he impoits com- 
prise salt-fish, Iron hoops, bar-iron, and nails ; cotton 
bilnics, hides, earthenware, 8cc. ; with woollen cloths, all 
aurts of colonial produce, butter and clicest! from Hol- 
land and Ireland, linens from Germany, &e, 'I'he trade 
wiili England has been for some time diminishing, owing 
to ovir small demand for Malaga wine ; but the trade with 
America has considerably increased, owing to it.s pretty 
large consumption both of the fruit and wine shipped at 
tin,' iKtrt, Mr. Inglig havS given the follow ing details w itli 
respect to the trade of this port, w hich may lie interesting 
to some of our readers ; — “ The wines of Malaga are of 
tuu sorts, sweet and dry; and of the fonn«‘r of these, 
Mtro are three varieties; 1st, the common ‘Malaga,’ 
now n andexported under that name. In which there 
I* ^ . ' ‘ rtuin proportion of burnt w ine, which eom- 
P<;r^»»Har taste to the ‘ Malaga: ’ the grape 
t.no' is made Is white, and every 

contains no less than 11 galls, of brandy ; 
etlm- . ^.""^^tin,’ made from the same grape as the 
br in'i’ containing colouring matter and 

fur • I difference between the two being, that 

» f ”1’""^'^"'’ flic grape is allowt^d to become riper ; 3dly, 
M richest and finest of the sweet wines of 

* oo'ists of thedro[iping8 of the rijie gr.ipe hung 
i j i,^.‘ i" wiihowt the ap]ilh-inimi of j>re"iire. 

las Malaga Is produced from the same grape 

'Vine pressed when greener : in this 

I '■'* “ brandy than iu the sweet wine ; at 
'Vlioi. I. *1 Malaga Ireing brandy. 'The 

v "Oi n , ^ ’ * he Majaga vineyards is estiq^cd at 

ui’ui ' Hulls ; hut, owing to the Increasing 
■'SC in fi,i " cellars. It is impossible to be pre- 

I tiav a f calculation. Tim export of Malaga wines 

' Is II P about 27,000 butts. '•The princii>al mar- 

'<■", to United States and the states of S. Amo- 

iKroasc the exports are rather on the 

*^"1 ik'a **** average price of the wines shipped from 
’■ ■ -i.i. * exceed .3.') dollars per butt ; out wines 
alii iu. I exported at so high aju iceas ITOtlolArs. 
hill u . made at Malaga to produce 

’•■vs been success. The Xeres grape 

J'lHvc soil Hpon a soil very similar to Its 

PH(Hln(>L'd ini 'iu ‘i^ade at Malaga might be 

cliuaDiiPKc the Knglish m.arket as sherry, nor, from 
T'^ ''I tlw. vA.-' 1 ^ **' to coiiininud a s.ile. *^7110 rea- 
**"‘ ilmcss nr 1 pi'lco of the wines of Malaga, is the 
Vof. I I t»y 2i reals a 


day (4Jy/.). wages during the fruit and vintage time being 
ab4>ut double. 

” Next to its wines, the chief exports of Malaga are 
fruits; as raisins, almond, s grapes, figs, and lemons. 
During Sept, and Oct. IH.'IO, the export of raisins 
amounted to 208,84.5 boxes, and 31,910 smaller packages. 
Of this quantity, 12r\:i.'Vl boxes were for the United 
States; if), .513 for England; the remaining quantity 
being- for France, the VVest Indies, the Spanish Ports, 
S. America, and Holland. 'I'he raisins are of three 
kinds, muscatel, bloom, or sun raisins and lexias. 'J'he 
muscatel raisin of Malaga is the finest in the world, and 
in its preparation no art is used, the grape being merely 
placed in the sun, and frequently turned. The bloom, or 
sun raisin, is a different grape from the muscatel, but the 
process of preparing it is the same ; like the other, it is 
merely sun dried, i’he lexias acquire this name, from 
the liquor in which they are dipyaid, and whicli is com- 
posed of water, ashes, and oil ; these, after being dipped, 
arc also dried in tin? sun. All muscatel raisins are ex- 
ported in boxes, and also part of the bloom raisins. 
In 1829, the number of boxes of muscatel and bloom 
raisins exported amounted to 320,ti00, each box contain- 
ing 2-5 lbs. ; H,0(;(),00l) Ihs. in all. This quantity is indc- 
iKMiderit of the export of bloom raisins in casks, .and of 
lexi.a.s, tlie annual export of which docs not exceed 
arrobas. 'I’lic t'xport of raisins to England has fallen ofl’- 
tln‘ export to America has constantly increased. In I824fe 
7-5 ships clean'd from Malaga for England, with fruit. Itfli 
1830, ii[) to the 1st Nov., .'M v<*8.scls liad cleared out. Df 
the otiicr fruits exported from Malaga, grapes, almonds, 
ami lemons, are the most extcnsivc'ly exported. In the 
months of .Sept, and Oct., 1830, 11,1)12 jars of grapes 
wu'ie sent to ICngland ; t), 429 to America; and 1,0.50 to 
Kiissia. During the saim? pi'riod of tinu? .5,33.5 arroba^ of 
almoiuls ( 1.33,37.5 lbs.) wen? exportt'd to England; and 
tliis constituted nearly the wlioh? export: and during 
these months, al.so, there were exporH'il to Enghind 3,7.59 
boxes of lemons ; to Germany, 4,20) boxes ; .and to 
Hussia, 840 boxes. I'here i.s also a large export of oil from 
Malaga.” ii. 14.5—149.) 

Malaga lia.s an t'xcelleiit harbour, formed by a fine 
mole, 700yds. ill h'ligth, at the end of which is alighthouse, 
furnishiMl with anowcrful light, revolving once a minute. 
A sho.d th.it h.Kl grown iij) round the mol(!-liead has 
been r<'moved by ilredging. The harbour, which will 
accommod.ate more than 4.50 nu'ichant ships, may be en- 
tered with all wiiul.s, and affords perfect shelter. The 
port dues to a Spanish .•.hip of 300 tons amount tt) about 
11/. lO.v. ; those to an English vessel of the same burden 
being about 2)/. Goods m.iy be w arehoused for any time 
not exci'cding 12 months, on paying 2 percent, ad valorem 
in lieu of all <'harg('s ; but at the j'lid of the year they 
must be eitlu?r entc'reil fir con.suiiiption or re-shipped. 

( Eor w eights and measures, commercial details, &c., see 
Com. Diet., art. M.i/af>a and .Spain.) 

Malaga, independently of it.s export trade, has inanu- 
fartures of linen ami woolle n clotlis, sail-cloth, ropes, 
j»a))er, Icatln'r, h.its, and soap ; an iron foundry and a 
cigar manufactory ; but, excepting the latter, they are all 
on a .small seale, and insullieient fur the consumption ol 
theinhab. Pilchard ami ancliovy fisheries also give em- 
ployment to a consiik'i able number of the lower classes. 
The market is well Mipplied, the show i>f fruit in parti- 
cular being uneauailed in Si»ain. Mr. Inglls quotes the 
prices of several leading articles, as follows : Beef and 
mutton, 10 Quartos (about 3rf.) per lb. ; pork, 14 quartos ; 
a fowl, 7 reals ( 13i/ ) ; a duck. 1.5 reals ; a turkey, from ‘20 
to 3d reals ; a rabbit, 10 reals; and a partridge, 4 reals. 
Poultry, however, is here not only exposed w hole, but 
also cut up into nauts, like butchers’ meat. A barrel ol 
anchovies may I* bought for 2 reals (IJi/.). and many 
other varieties offish are remarkably clieaji and plentiful. 
Pot.atoes are sold for 7 quartos thefiy lbs. ; and excellent 
wine may be procured fur 2 reals a bottle. Brea«l, one of 
the dearest articles of food, fetches 12 quartos (3yi/. ), yicr 
Ib., and eggs are sold for Ir/. each. Melons, pomegra- 
nates, and prickly pears, which, with fish, con titute the 
principal foodof the lower orders, are so cheap as scarcely 
to form an article of exneiitllture. 

The general aspect oi the nop. of Malaga is even more 
Moorish than that of vSeviUe, and affords innumerable 
pictures of idleness. Hundreds of the lower clas.ses ap- 
pear iu the streets doing nothing, sitting on the ground, 
lolling against a wall, or lying on the stops of tlnircli 
doors, wr.appcd in brow n, ragged, ami patched cloaks. 
In fact, Malaga Is noted for idletioss and demoralisation. 
The necessaries of life being so clieap, tlici e arc few mo- 
tives to industry : begging is very common, and has been 
encouraged by the Ill-judged bounty of the monasteries, 
winch, however, were sui>pri.;s.scd hi 183.5 : but, w hen de- 
prived of their legitimate rc'itio' ■ s, iUvmala gente (suclr 
being the sohiufi'it ol ihc-.- p. . , 00 ) arc at no loss to 
find, ow?ing to the inefficiency ol »!.c police, a few quarto.s 
in some other way. 'I’he whole of them, Indeed, are 
thieves; and in .so degraded a state is public justn?e in 
this city, that crimes of the darkest line pu»s unpunished. 
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The clasp-knife is in frequent use to gratify revenge, and 
murders often follow acts of robbery. ( Compare Inglts, 
ii. 138i, with Totpnsend, HI. IS.) This degraded state of 
morals is attributed, by Sir Hrooko, partly at least, to 
the fact that convicts, called prestdiarios, are detained 
here previous to their d<*parture for, and after their re- 
lease from, the penal settlement of Ceubi, in Africa, 
which see. (I. r)74.) An etlicient govermneiit would, 
however, speedily change the whole aspect of society; 
the impunity that crime has so long enjoyed in this 
miserable country being the groat cause of its prevalence. 
The more rcspt'ct.able classes of the people are described 
as agreeable, ho.spitahle, ami generally fond of society, 
the ladies being ctiiially witty and high-spirited with 
those of .Seville, quite as showy in dress, and not a whit 
more strict in morals. I'he Italian Opera is a favourite 
resort, and many ladies are good musicians. Numerous 
foreigners also reside in Malaga, esjiecially English .and 
Americans, who constitute, with a few of the government 
officers and merchants, the iiitr of socitdy. Most of 
these have country seats in the environs, the beauty of 
which is not surpassed in any part of Andalusia. 'I’ho 
weather during summer is intol«'ral)ly hot, and at this 
season, especially tluriiig the prevalence of the hot S. 
winds, the inhab. exclude the sun as much .as possihhr, 
and remain at home during tht* day ; hut when tlie heat 
J|s succeeded by the relVeshitig coolness of the evening, 
^he whol(‘ pop’ is astir, and alter nightfall the young 
people b.ath(^ f<»r houis in the s<'a, a practice quite as 
conducive to health as pleasure. Nervous and epidemic 
fevers are still, however, very i>revalent, .and suinetiines 
carry off great numbers of peo}>le. 

.Malaga, like most otlter citiivs of Spain, has had va- 
rious masters, Ibiilt by the IMneuicians, and called by 
lltitni MdLichit, it came sm'cessivel y into the bauils of (be 
- Carthaginians <and Koniaiis, both of whom procured from 
it considerable supi>lics <*f salt-fish and provisions. It 
then p.i'.st^l into the hands of the (ioths; and from them, 
in 714, to the Moors, who were at length drivam Inuvce by 
Ferdinatul the t.’athobe, in I fsy. The yellow fever car- 
rii*d off ne.irly ‘i'i.O'M) of its inhab. in lHb;t, and roaiqieared, 
thongli attendcxl witli less fatal eons«*<pu*nces, in IHI.'f. 
Mal.iga was taken by the I rencb in I'^ln. after an obsti- | 
nate conllict with a body of Spaniards, oilicered by j 
uionk-s, and commandeil by a Capuchin friar; and re- ' 
maineil in their posses>iou till |h12. { s Spain , \\. 

I a:}. ; I'ownstud's Journey, iii. l<l — 12.; Cook's 
Skt’ii/irs, i. H.-2(.; SiviiJiurne, i. 32ft— ; Sir A. dc 
CafH'/i IinK>Lt:'s Sjxtin nod Murocro, ii. VOi — 207.) 

MAL.AV ITN I .\ .S b L A, a long and narrow territory, 
forming a part of lndi.i lu-yoiid the Ibahmapntra. and 
the mo. t S. portion of continental \si.i. b. ing chiefly hc- 
tweeii the 1st and Nth *1 <‘ks. of N. lat., and (lie listh and 
Ibb’h of E. long.: it iias N. Lower Siam, with whl<h it 
is conne. tell by the i.thnms of Kraw ; and is on .all other 
si<les vniToniufed by the jjc.t, calh’d on tin; W. and ,S. the 
Strait.s of >falacea and .S/iieaj»ore ; and <»n the E. he 
(’hina Sea and Gnlib of Siam. Length, N'.N.W. to 
.S.S.E., ; breatUh varying from .'»)) to l.Vtm. Area 

estimated at l.'S.OOO <i\. in. As far as lat. f'r^ S. tin; country 
is claimed by the Siamese; but beyond that p.'int the 

f 'c ninsnla is .sulidividcd among ind« p. native states and 
bitish colonies, which m.ay be enumerated as follows, 
w ail their probable pop., as estimated by Lieutenant 
Ncwlxdd; — 


K*U-rior Naiiv 

.StnUS-j Pop. 

Interior Native Slatis. 

Pop. i 

OuecUh aiu! 1, 

gor - 'jo.ts's) 

Kiniihowe - 

j 

Pt-rik 

•A'l.tKlO 

Siintrie-ujong 

j 

Ralan,iorc atiil 

Calang l2,oon 

.loliole ... 

3,<'S() 1 

Johort- (incUiil 

in;; 

JoiiiiMile • - - 


j.iinet aiul .1 

uar) - ; 2', eon 

.r, 


Pahang 

. : ID (I'M 


«,0OO ' 

KertMiiian 

- 1 l.msi 

A ( 111 v.uien il 


Kilarit.iii - 

- ; ,V),M ,0 

j O’ er the i'vni .-.u a - 

y.iMK) t 

Trin^anu - 

- - 1 r,i 1,000 


1 

Pataiii 

- 1 10.000 

1 

1 


in 


.''.c,,(;su 1 


liritUh Pottetsiont. 

Mai icca and Niiriing - - - ,"7,7 Of. 

Province U’ellcwlrj (isri.O) - - - d(,,HSO 


i Total Pofnitaiion, ( 

Physical Cu'of>raphy. — The central and longest of the 
mountain chains, nassing S. from the table land of Ynn- 
nan, through the Ultra-Gangetic jm nlnsnla, traverses this 
territory in its entire length. This mountain chain 
diminishes in height as It approaches the eqiwtor ; and its 
highest peaks in Knmbowe and Jahfirc prtdiably do not 
excetjd 3,n(M) ft. in elevation: while many peaks In the 
N. part of Quetlah are supposed to rise to upwards of 
tj.OOOft. above the sea. M. Ophlr, a detaclied moiinUiln 
in abfvnt lat. 2^ 3(P S., and long. 102"^ 30' E., has b<*en 
roughly e.stimated at nearly .'>,7tKi ft. in height, but It is 
much nyvre lofty than any other summit in the .S. part of 
the peninsula. Between the aJxjve mountain chain and 
the co.’ist, tiie surface is undulating, rovere«l with dense 


primeval forests, or Interspersed with grassy plains, 
which are by far the most numerous and extensive in the 
N. An abundance of rivers descend to either coast, in 
their |»rogr<‘.s.s frequently forming marshes and lakes," 
some <if w'liich are of considerable size. Thetr banks are 
generally low, swampy, and covered with mangrove and 
other thickets ; .and though several of them are broad, 
anti moderately tleep, the sand-hanks, coral reefs, S v. at 
I their mouths, usually preclude their navigation by vt'ssel.s 
of ;my magnitude. A number of verdant i.slets stud 
tile coasts, especially the north-western and the .south- 
ern. 

(ico/ogy ttvd 'Minerals. — The Malay mountain cliain, 
as far as it has been hitherto exjdored, consists chitufy of 
grey stamnferon.s granite .and clay-slate. At its S. t'X- 
tremity, porithyry occurs ; hornblende is met with near 
Malacca; and quartz is very abundant aroinui M. Ophir, 
and elsewlu;re. The geology cif the E. coa.st is almost 
wholly unknown ; but along the W., latcrile, similar to 
that of the Malabar coast, is a very jirevnlent formation. 
(May'-slate, sandstone, argillaceous schist, jasp<*r, lime- 
stone, greywacke, and limestone, are the other most 
prevalent rocks. Limestone composes a portion of 
several of the islands off the VV. coast, wliilo those off the 
S. cviast are chiclly of granite or slenite. The Elephant 
rock in the Quedah territory is a mass of cal<“areons 
breccia, having many stalagmitie caverns, and inter- 
spersed with an abuiulance of fossil remains. At the .S. 
extremity of tin* peninsula arc evident trace.s of volcanic 
.action ; and iininerons thermal springs, scattered over 
the* eoiintry^te.stify tin* activity of snbtenanean heat at 
no groat liistance below the surface. These are sul- 
phureous ami saline. 1 be snrinys at Ayer-pannas, neiiv 
Slalacca. were found by New boUi to have a tenu). of 1211^' 
F.dir. at noon, and of 1 1.3^*' at (i A. M. ^ 

The Malay peninsula jiroduces tin, gf»ld, ami iron ; 
tin is, in fact, among its jirincijial articles of export. 
Mr. ('rawfnvd observes, that tin, w berever fouml, lias a 
limited geograpbieal distribution ; but that, wln'i e it iloes 
exist, it is alw;iys in great abundance. I'lie tin of Imlia 
lias, however, a mneh wider rangi* of dislrilmtion than 
that of any oilier r<*gion, being foiiiul in eoiisiderabh* 
quantity from long. '.is ' to 107 ’ E., ami from I.at.K'^ N. to 
3-' S. {Indina Archip., iii. 4n0.) It has been latt(*rly 
state.l that it is fouiul in abundance at Sak.ina, in 
the interior of 'I’avoy. lat. 12 ’ 40', .ami in Slam evmi ;is 
far N. as 14'^. At any rate the Mal.iv peninsula ap- 
pears to be the centre ol the region in tin* eastern 
seas in wliich tin is disfribnted ; ami, iiielnding the 
islaml flf .bink-ceyloM, it. has hecn roughly estirnate l 
' that its anmial prodttec of tliis metal atmniiits to .’ll.t'i'O 
[ pir uls of ibs. .avoird. 'i'lie ore of (lie peninsula i-. 
i extreimdy ptir- , liein - that which is called stri'am. 'J'he 
I ore of .*Sniiji<*-i'j<.n/. Nauiug, ami Eerak, is n.'porteii to 
^ yiei/1 7'» percent, metal, wlierca.s the ores of (.’ornwall, 
i wifli all (he adrantages of Eiiropi'an science and in- 
I geniiity, ih> not yield more than 7‘> per cent. But the 
! process of stneltiiig, a.s enu Inetetl by the Malays, being 
I very delecti^e. and adnlreration frequent, tin; peninsular 
I till fetebe.s only Ironi 114 to Jadollar.s the pienl ; "while 
j the tin of Bama. wrouglit liv Chine.se, sells at from Hi to 
H)4 ilollars. 'J’he exptrri ol^ peninsular tin may .amount 
to about 2 ,<;tM) tons a year, including from -KXI to hOb tons 
received fr*)in the Mal.ieca .Straits and Banc.a. A large 
portion is brought to England, Malay tin being now* very 
extensively im|)orted for warehousing ; large quantities 
are also carried to Holland, where there arc retining 
houses, 

'Lhe. Malay peninsula does not by any means so well 
merit the term Aurrn Chersnuesus, which has been be- 
fore .applied t»i it, as the neighbouring island of Sumatra. 
'I'hc <*xports ol gold from the S.W. co.ast of that island 
amount, according to Marsden and Hamilton, to ‘iG. lOb oz. 
a year, while; tile annual prixlnce of tin; pcuin.sula is 
rougldy estima(< d at less than ‘20,000 oz. It comes chielly 
from tne E. coast, and M. Ophir. w lu;rc it occurs ilis- 
seminated through quartz, in thin granular veins, ami 
In alluvial deposits. Iron is found in Quedah, but only 
in .small quantities. 

Thf.£liinn!c is remarkable for its continual moisture, 
to which circmnstance tho perpetual v<;nlure of tlic 
peninsula is mainly owing. Tl^ year is divided into the 
wet and dry seasons ; but the term “dry season, ’’ must 
not ho understood in the same sense as when applied to 
the climate of Hindo.stan; for, during its continuance, 
even three sucee.ssive days rarely puss without .a shower. 
On the W. coast the dry season comes in wilh the S.W. 
m^isoon in May; the wet season, wilh the N.E. mon- 
soon in October. 'I’hunder storms, whirlwinds, water- 
spouts, and other atmospherical phenomena are frequent, 
cRpecially during tho .S.W. monsoon. 

Vegetable Products are both numerous and valuable. 
They incluffe a host of trees, the timber of which is 
adapted fur house ami ship-building ; the finest fruits of 
tropical climates, bamboos, canes, rattans, /vc., of wliich 
the junglcK are in great part composed ; tho areca, sago, 
andgomutl palms, tlic catechu, dragon’s blood, and India 
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rubber plants, the upas of the Javanese, &o. It has 
been deuied that teak is indigenous to the country; hut, 
according to Newbold, the inland Malays altirm that it 
is occasionally found, and is knowji under the name of 
jdti. Tlie wild nuttni'g is a native of the country. The 
true nutmeg, cinnamon, and clove have been long intro- 
duced, and thrive well. Tobacco, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
and tlie true indigo {[ndif’ofcra /fwc/or/rt), arc cultivated 
with much succi'ss. Mr. (>a\vfurd {Emhansy to Siam, 
3(0., i. 178.) estimates that the Malay peninsula produces 
1?8,(K)() piculs of pepper a year, or about l-i:ith part of 
the total produce of the iC. Rice, and other kinds of 
grain, are not grown in quantities sulHcicnt for home 
consumption, and arc therefore imported chiefly from 
llengal and Sumatra. 

Kiephants roam over the peninsula in great numbers ; 
the rhinoceros, tapir, wild hog, tin* royal and the spotted 
black tiger, 2 kind.s of bears, and 2 species of bison, the 
a.vis, plandok, musk-deer, and several other kinds of deer, 
the vamitire, ami many varieties of liats, and numerous 
nionkei's, are among the wild animals. The buffalo is a 
native, and is dornestieated ; but neither the cow, camel, 
horse, nor ass. are met with in a state of nature. The 
grt'at density of the jungles is considered unfavourable 
to the increase of feathered game; but waterfowl are 
plentiful, and there arc a great many pheasants of the 
richest plumage. Crocodiles, alligators, and several 
kinds of formidable serpents, aia; met with. J'iie dngoiig, 
many turtles, and a nlentiful snjiply of fine tish, are 
caught in the surrounding seas 

rt'uplc . — 'riui Malays have been ranked by some 
authors as one of the live; great faniilicvs, or varieties, of 
the lunnan race, lint this ()i)inion is by no means 
general||fcentertaimHl. Newl)qld says, “ lloth their fea- 
tures, ami those of t!u> abbrigiiu's in the iiativa- states 
around Malacca arc dei'i»l(“dly cbaracterise<l by the 
Mongol starn|).” (i. 422.) And* iiuh'pendent of tin* Ma- 
lays liaving no j'eeuliarity of form or featiua* to eutitl*^ 
them to 1)0 calhd a di'.tiiict variety, there appears to | 
be snflieient evidenci* to show tliat they are a mixed 
race, of comparatively recent origin. Antoced(‘nt to 
tln> I2th century of our wra, tin? toasts of the poiiiu- 
sulu, and the adjacent islands, were inhal)ited, though 
thinly, by a tribe of irhthyophnpi, and the interior by 
a »ace of negro savages, by wiiose descendants it is 
still oecupied. In the course of tin? above century, a 
body of colonists, the aneestors of tin* present race of 
Malays, arrived on tin? continent, from Mtaiaiikabt)wt', in 
Sumatra : ami wlictlier l)y intermarriage (as tia(,lition,tlly 
rt'jxndt'tl) or l)y conquest, extended their tiominion 
over the whole penin.sula. During the suceet'ding ct'u- 
turies they t'ornniert'd Sinnatra, the Sunda, I'bllippine, 
anti Molucca Isles, with many smaller grttups ; ami are 
now ft)uml in all lliost? regions, ami in lionno, .Se.; 
but witliont any centrt* of unity or power. 'J'lie chief 
phy.siral eliaractcrs of the Malay race consist in a 
Itrown colour, varying from a light tawny to a tlecp I 
brown; black hair, more or loss curled, and abundant; 
the liead rather narrow ; the bones of the face largo 
and iiromim'ut ; the nose full, .md broad towards the I 
.apex; ami the mouth largi*. 'I'lie average height t)f 
tin? men is aliaut a ft. 2 in. A general eharaetiT can 
hardly h(> assigned to a people so widely distribuletl. 
'I’he Mal ty inhab. of tin? peuiiisula are, Inrwevcr, 
active, restless, am! eonrageous ; but their courage is 
Hot of a steady, deliberate ebar.aeter, but is rather a 
stuldeu ungovernable im])nlse, arising from a paroxysm 
of rage. “To their em-mies tiny are romoixseless, to 
tli' ir friends cajirieions, and to strangers tre.udierous.” 
[Hutfuffon.) I’erliaps, tlieir treachery to strangers 
may, in part ;\t least, be occasioned l)y the l)el)aviour of 
tin* latter, or the antipathy excited against them l)y the 
behaviour of former strangers. Malcolm, w lio remained 
for some time in this region of Asia, says, that ‘‘in tlndr 
intt reourse with e.ieli other, domestic and private virtues 
prevail to as great an extent as among the adjacent na- 
tions. A nropensity to gambling is a distingnisliing trait 
m the Malay character; and inon? espet ially a tast«* for 
cock-(i^dIting. to whicli sport ll)e Malay is .s*) passionately 
addicted, that his last morsel, the covering of bis IkkIv, 
ms wife and ehildren, are often staked on tin* issue of a 
battle to be fouglil by IHs favourite <’ock.'’ Malcolm ad- 
mits that a “disregard of human life, revenge, idleness, 
and piracy, may be consider<‘d common to Malays. The 
universal practice of going arnn*d makes thoughts of 
murder familiar. '4'be right of jjrivato revenge is uni- 
versally admitted, oven by the chiefs ; aud the taking of 
iite may b<? atoned for by a small sum of money.” P'J’rn- 
^ols, il. l‘24.J In the arts of peace they are greatly in- 
lei lor to their neighbours of Javrf, Janan, tk)chln-(’hiua, 
n. »i language coinehles with mono- 

syllabic tongues in its general construction and analogii s, 
!!r polysyllabic in Its form. It consists chiefly 

n. 1 an Intermixture of .Sanscrit aud Arabic, 

^ purely Mal.iy.in, which last, however,eon.stl- 

juies little more than l-4th part of the written and spoken 
•iuguage. The literature ol tin? Malays is iilmt>st entirely 
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derived from Hindostan, Persia, Arabia, Java, and Siam. 
Arabic is exclusively their sacred language ; and their 
religion also has been deriv(?d from Arabia, all the Ma- 
lays, with trifling exceptions, being Mohammedans. 

The negro tribes which inhabit the interior of the pen- 
insula are called by the Malays Orang Benua, men of the 
soil. They appear to be a distinct variety, diflTering from 
and being inferior to both the Afric-an and Papuan negro. 
Tlie average height of tin* men is only 4 ft, 8 inches. 
The Malay negroes are thinly spread over a considerable 
i*xtent of territory in and behind Malacca, and thence N, 
to Mergul ; Imt they pr(*l)al)ly amount In all to only a few 
thousands. They are divided into several tribes, some of 
which are said to dw'<*ll altogether in trees or clefts in the 
mountains. A few have learned a little Malay, and occa- 
sionally venture among the adjacent Malay tribes, to pur- 
chase tobacco and utensils ; but of letters they know 
nothing. Copious accounts of both the Malays and tlii.s 
people may be found in Nowlwhi's Malacca, ^c., vol. ii. 
ch. 12. M, l.'i. ; and various didails respecting the races 
inhabiting the Malay countries are given in tlie art. K. 
ARcitii-ELAr.o in this Diet. (I. 149.). For the Com- 
tncrcc of the British Bcttloments, acc Malacca, Sinua- 

POOK, A'C- 

'J'he principal articles of export from the native .states 
are tin, gold-dust, spices, elei)liants’ teeth, pepper, sago, 
sugar, canes, timlHT for sliip and ho\ise buildi))g, dam-. .. 
mer, ebony, l>oe.s’ wax, betel nut, sapan, and eaglei^ 
woods, hogs, poultry, butlUloes, tiles, and an imm(?nse 
variety of fruits ; in return fr)r w hii'h, opium, salt, cotton, 
cloths, toltaeco, rice, and some Furopeau inanufuetures, 
an* tin* chief imports. The trade is principally with the 
British and Dutch settlements in the Fast, Siam, China, 
and the .adjacent p.arts of tlie F. archipc'lage. 

In the l.')(h century a largi* proportion of this peninsula 
ajipears to have been undi>r the sway ol the Siamese, hut 
Sima* that time it has lieen mostly divided into tlie petty 
states l)efor<* <*numerated, tin* Instorical details of wljich 
are destitute of h)ter<‘st. J'lie sueeessive settlements 
math* Ity tin* I’ortugneso, Dutch, and British at Malacca, 
iVc., art* t'lseuhert* noticed. J’lie t)nly recent event 
wttrthy of »iit“ntioji lias In'cn the sulqngatitni of Qucdali 
(t)r Ketitiali) by the .Siamese, begun in iMil, anti rom- 
plet(*ly (‘fleeted within about 10 years afterwards, {yew- 
hold's Malacca; Crmrfard, Malcom, Uaan'ltou's E. J. 
(iaz. ; J.atcn’nci 's Lectures on Man, <Sc., passim. ) 

I MALD.V, a town of Hindostan, prov. Bengal, district 
1 Ditiagepoor, tm the Mahammda, built cliit'lly of tin* ruins 
of (lour, fr<M)i wl)ifl» it is di.sta))t about 12 m, N. Farly 
iu tilt* pr(*s»*nt eeiittiry it h.ul :t,t)0() httuses liiiildled toge- 
1 tht'r along the hank of tin* river, whicli, during the rainy 
j season, nearly iuRulates the tt>wn. The F. 1. Company 
est.ililished a factorv lure as t'arly as the 17tl) century; 
and there wt're fornicrly some jirosperons French anti 
Dutch silk atnl cotton Vactorie.s in the town ; but the 
Iratlt* of .Malda i>as now sunk info irrt'paraldt? decay, 
its manulaelured good.-, h(?ing iinalde to withstand (ho 
competition of tl»ost? introduced into India from Fu- 

* ’KaFDIVF ISLANDS, or MAI.DI VFS, a chain of 
i.slands in the Indian Ocean, t'xtcndlng between the 1st 
deg. of .S. and the 7th of N. lat., a di.stanee of about .VyO 
sl.il. m. ; and l»etwet'n 72^^ IS' and 48' V'. long. The 
T,.acradive Islands, to llu? N. of tlie Maldives, may not 
I improperly he ctm.sidered a eontinmuion of this isl’antl- 
j system, j'hey are of coralline formation, arranged in 
I round or oval gronjis raili'd atolls, s('j>arated l)y se- 
! v(*imI channels, which may lx? safely navigated hy ships 
I of tin* larg(*st size. The ditrert'iit groups are sin - 
I rotiiidt'd hv coral ret'fs, on w hich the surf heats vio- 
llently; but l)«wet‘n the islands the sea is perfectly 
! smooth, and forms sah* harbours for small trail. 

I 'I'liese islands have het'u ran'ly visifetl by Fnropeans, 

I though lying in the direct route to India. All liiat are 
I of any extent are richly clotlied with p.ihns aiul oiln'r 
i trt'cs ; hut no edifict* has been seen in sailing past them, 
whence it may ht* coneluded that none t'xists higher than 
I a cocoa trt'C. 'I'lu* iMaldivt'S ]>r»)dnfi* millet and otlu r 
I small grains, of wliici) tliey liave two liarvests a year; 

I l)iit tliey are unsuit.ihle for rice and wheat, which are 
j imported. Fsculent roots and fruits are found in the 
i greatest pr»)lnsion ; .and poultry are extremely ahimdant, 

I .and bred with litlh* or no attention. J'lieie are iieitlnT 
I |n»rses nor dogs, and hiit It'w lioriitHl c.attlt*. I'ishing is 
' an important occupation, especially ih.it of cowrit's, a 
species of shells ust ti a.s money in small payments in 
Hindostan and other Asiatic countries, and in extensive 
di.stricts of Africa, 'J’he inhah. trade with Hindostan, 
.Sumatra, .Nc,, arriving at Belasort* and other ports of 
British India tinring the S.W. monsoon with cowries, 
coir, the prodnee of tin* coeoa tret*, salted fish, tortoise- 
shell, Ae. ; and sailing homeward w ith the N, K. mon- 
soon, taking rite, sugar, mauu favored goods, tobacco. 
Ac. The people of the Maldives ate Mohammedans, and 
prohjibly of an Arahie stock. 'Phey live under a sultan, 
who, aeem ding ti» ii.unilton, resides in Male, an island 
I about ;im. in l i*. liL fm t illcd by walls and i.aUerh .s, 
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on which above 100 pieces of artillery arc mounted. The 
Sultan, however, considers himself dependent on the 
British government of Ceylon, to which he sends an an* 
nual embassy. {Geog. Journ. ii. 72—02.; E. I. Gaz.) 

MALDON, a pari, ami nnin. bor., river port, and 
market-town of England, co. Essex, hiind. Dengey, on 
the Chelraer, 14 J m. S. W. Colchester, and 37 m. r^N.E. 
London. Area of pari. bor. (which includes the par. of 
Heybridge with the old bor.) 4,710 acres. Pop., in I«31, 
4,805. *• The town, which is neither paved, lighted, nor 
watched, and does not appear to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, occupies the ridge of a hill on the S. side of the 
Chelmer, and consists principally of one long stret t. 
running j)arallel to the river, the E. end of this stret-t 
forming the portion called ‘the Hytho:’ two other 
streets, one from the centre of the town, and the other 
from its W. end, unite at the bottom of the hill, and ex- 
tend acroK.s the (Chelmer into an almost insulated flat 
called ‘ Potman’s Marshes.’ ” (M//7*. JJound. Jlrp.) The 
town-hall is an old building near the juiietion of the 
streets at the W. end of the tow n, and not far from it i.s 
an extensive range of barracks: there is also a small 
bor. gaol, Maldon had hinnerly 3 pari>hes ; hut two of 
them have been long consolidated 'I’he largest ehnrch, 
that of All Saints, near the tow n-hall, is an ancient and 
very large edilice, with a square' towe'r, surmounted by a 
curious triangular spire. St. Mary's is a spacimi.s buihliiig, 
«,t the low’er end of the town, said to have been fomnh'd 
befeire the Norm.in coiniuest ; hut the tow er and W. end 
were rebuilt in the reign of Cliarh's I. 'I'hc united vi- 
car;ige of .All Saints and St. IV-ter’s i.s in pii\ate patron- 
age', the rectory of St. Mary’s being in the gift *»f the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury. St. Peter’s tower is 
the only part now standing of that dise>ed par. church, 
and annexed to it i.s a building formed of the old ma- 
terials, which has been long used as the depository of a 
valuable library containing 5,3,'lO vuls., bcqtieatlu-d to 
the town, in I7n4, by ,ArclKi<‘acon riuine, fixnnier of (he 
Plumiau prore.ssor.sliip of astronomy in tfie uni\cr.sity of 
Cambridge : tin? tower part, whicli has since been much 
enlarged, is occupied by the natii>nal m bool, tuniislung 
instruction to ab(*ut 270 poor ( liildr< n «>f belli sexe.s. 
Tbe grammar-school, founded in Id’Jl, rec«-ived an ad- 
ditional endowment from Dr. I’lunn;, who also gate it 
an rjxhihition in C'Inist's C(dlege, Camtni«l>'<‘. 'I'he 
e.'iates vested in the hand.s of trustees yield about 
527., whii h, after some slight deductions for land-tax, 
and repairs, are paid over to tin* head-master: tj free- ! 
scholars receive cbusieal lnr>tr<iction grati*. paying a fee 
fur other 1. ranch* s ; and there are, b* s.<li-.s tin's**, .iltout 
12 pay*sch(dar.s. Dr. Plume left al,*o a consiilerable pro- 
pert) (the annual produee of which atiiouuts to about 
If^O/. ) for the clothing and instru< ti*»n of Id po*ir hoys, 
and tile louiulation of a week-vlay h'eture in the clmreh ; 
bestde.s w hich, he built a workhuus*', lately .solil under 
the piovisions of the Poor-law .AtnmidmenL .Act. Iftiere 
I.s also a large L.'Uioastrian .sdiool, with two or three iniimr 
charities, and money beque.sts. {i'har. Ct^tntn., 'S'ld lit’- 
port, p. 1 . ) The H. Catholics, \V<‘.>.leyau !VIetho<li-ts, and 
Paplists, have theii respective plaee.s of wmr.siiip ; at- 
tached to which, as w'cll as to the churclu's, are ics|M‘ct- 
alilv-uttemhal .Sunday-schools. “ Mal<lon inm^t t manu- 
facturing town ; hut it carrie.<i f>n a considerable home 
trade in coal, iron, ciialk, and tiiidier, which it excliang**.^ 
for Corn, and other larming produce. 'J’ln*rc hehmg<*d 
to the port, in Idh ships, of the aggregate hiirden 

of (i.n.'j.'i tons. Gross customs r(!V<‘ime, in Im |u, tl,125»/.” 
'I'he trade of the town, however, is said t*) he di'diriing; 
and the princi]ial cause a.ssigaed is the new navigation 
to Chelmsford, which ha.s been carried 1 m. N. of .Mal- 
don along the adjacent villag*- of Heyhri<lfje to the Hlack- 
watcr, {Mun. Corp. Rrport.) 

Maldon (daim.s to he a hor. by prescription ; but its 
first charter dates as f.ir ba* k as 1 J d.'>, and w.is confinm *! 
by Edward I. and subst queiit nifuiardis. 'i'h*- pr<*.seiit 
municipal ofllcers cotrifirise a mayor and 3 <dhcr ald<-r- 
men, W’ith 1‘2 councillofs ; a comini-sion <jf tlie p«-ace is 
held umler a recorder. (;or|)(*ration ri'venues in InJili, 
783/. Maldon ha* sent 2 mems. to the 11. of (;. since tim 
reign of Edward I. Down to tli*' Reform Act, the. Irnn- 
chise was vested in the r*!»i«leiU and non-re.sith-nt I'tee- 
rnen, by birth, marriage, servitml**, gift, or piirdia.se. 
The Uounrl'iry Act enlarged the limits of the hor., by 
including in it the par. of Heyhriilge. Registered 
electors, hi IH.'D-iO, 87f». In ca.ses of siiccesRioii to bur- 
gage tenures, the custom of borough-English prevails 
here. Markets, well attended, on Saturday ; caltlc- 
fair.s, Sep. 13. and 14. {ParL Hep., 8<c.) 

MALDONADO, a fortified sea-])ort town of the Banda 
Oriental in S. America, on the N. hank of the Plata, not 
far from the mouth of it* 8P*tuary, and 85 in. E, Monte, 
Video. Its harlMiur is sheltered from S. L. winds by the 
small island of Gorriti, but it has little depth. Pop. un- 
certain. “ Maldonado is a quiet, forlorn, little town, 
built with the streets running at right angle* to each 
other, and having in the middle a large plaza or square, 
which, from Its size, renders the scanthiess of the popu- 
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lation more evident. It possesses scarcely any trade, tliO 
exports being conlined to u few hides and live cattle. 
The inhabs. are chiefly landowners, with a few shop- 
keopors, and the nece.ssary tradesmen, such nn black- 
smiths and carpj'iiters, w-ho do nearly all the busitu'ss for 
a circuit of 50 inih-s round. The town is separated frotn 
the river by a hand of .sand-hillocks about a mile broad ; 
it is surrounded on all otiier sides by an open, slightly 
undulating country, covered by tme uniform layer of tine 

f 'reen turt, on which countle*!* herds of cattle, sheeji, an<l 
lorse.s graze.” (Darwins Voyage oj the Adventure and 
Heaglr, vol.iii. p. 45.) 

M,\r.LO\V, an inland town and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
co. fork, prov. Munster, on the Blackwater, and on tbe 
high road h«‘twe« n Cork and Limerick, 18 m. N. by W. 
tht; f.triner, ;uid 37 m. .S. tlie latter city. Mallow, pro- 
perly so called, is built on the N. side of the river, being 
united by a bridge of 11 arches, with its suburb of Ball)- 
jlaheen on the .S, side of the river. The latter is includ<‘d 
ill the pari. bor. as fi.xed by tlie Boundary Act, whicli 
comprise.s an area of 3.')n acri'.s, and had, in 1831, a po|). 
of 7,(>lflk It c<»n.sists princifially of one main and well 
built street, nearly naralU'l to the river; and has a hand- 
some parisit church, a R. C;ith. cliapel, 2 Methodist 
chapels, an Independent meeting-house, a court-liouse, 
a bridewell, barracks, and infirmary, with commodious 
baths, a public reading-room, library, X:c. On its W . 
.side are the ruims of its tild ca.'itle, the property tif tin* 
lord of (he manor. 'J’here are hi're (wo schooks, one at- 
t*‘nded tiy ahftut 200 hoys, and theotlier by about 130 girls, 
hotli nneu'r tlie control of the Roarii of Education. 'I'iu' 
town is surrounded by thriving plantations, and is sitii.ited 
in a peculiarly rich and well cultivated part of tlic coun- 
try. “ 'riiough the river la* not navigable, aud that 
Mallow has no inanufactures, it is ys-t eonsitlerWoue of 
the b('>t country towns of its sort in Irelaixl, It is rc- 
I sorted to in summer on account <d‘ the mineral \*a(.eis 
I that it p*»ssess**s, th*^ properties of wtiieli are mueh tb** 
j .same as tho.'^e of tMifton, au.l in flu- neighbourboixi (In re 
is a very unu.siial number of country gentlcnmn’s home's, 

I occupied by families of the fii>t resjicct.ibility (/'e/7. 

1 li.Htidiiry Heport.) Sc'veral Ih'iir mills hav** be. n e^t.a- 
blished oil the Bl.iekw.iter, and there i.s a Ini'wery in tlu' 
town, and a salt work and .some quarries in it.s immeili.ib- 
viciuit) ; hut the great depeiidenc*? of the inliahs. is ou 
its exlensivc retail trade, ami on the resort of visiters b* 
i its Spa. Brunelu's of tin* prtivineial and agrienltui-d 
hanks were opene*! lu'ie in 1 k 35. Rost oflice ri-vemie ui 
1H30, 70f'/, ; in 1S3(), 83b/. M.dlow \va.s ineorporati'd by 
eliart*'r of Jann*s'l, in IG12, which vested the riglit i f 
.sending 2 mem.s. to tlio Irish H.of C. in the )>rovosf and 
12 hurgi'sso.s. But this charter f<*ll, in no vi'iy long liiiu', 
into <lisus<'; lor above a century sine** the < orporatn 
body was extinct, and the right of electing the im itis. 
for the l>or. vested in the freeholders of (he nianoe, 

; which coiujii is<<l 1.12b acres, and had, in 1H31, a jiop. of 
■ 7.5.H8. .Sill*'*! the union, Mallow has returm'd I niciu. 

i to the lmp<-rial il.of L\ ; and the Bound. iry Act alter* .1 
I the limits of Die pari, hor., a.s already stated, by inelnding 
in it the .vulaii l> (;f Bailyilalncmand excluding (ln‘<'oiiiif i y 
part of the manor. Regl>ti‘red electors, in ls<31t-4n, «;s3. 

{ ’i'he bor. has a court leet twice a ja ar, and a court fur 
I ilehts und<‘r 2/. ev<Ty third WcdiU'sday. General sessions 
' are held hi April, and petty sessions t'Vnry Tne.*da\ . 

Markets on 'I'lU'sdays and l’r^l^ay.^ ; fairs <m l.st .Ian. (loi 
j pigs). Shrove M<inday, 1 Ith May, 25th .Inly, and 2Hrh Gel. 
j MALMEDY, a town of Rheni.sh Rriissi.i, gov. Ai\-I.i- 
I Chapelle, cap. circ. on the Warge, clo.s<; bi the Belgi.iU 
frontier, and 20 m. S. Aix-la-Ghapelle. Pop. in l^^.'ix, 

1 4,21‘2. It has .i noble church, formerly belonging to a 
• rich Benetlictiiie abbey, a fine ^irivale cabinet tif medals, 
j anticjucs, c\c., and is the scat ol the council for the ein le, 

' a police court, and board of taxation. It has some niim'ral 
; springs, .similar to those at Spa, and mamifaetures of (uie 
; w’o**lIen cloth, gim-, and .soap; hut It is cliletly note<l b*r 
I its nianufa<'tnr<' of leather for boot soles, with which it 
supplies a coii'iderable fiortion of Germmiy. There are 
’ said to he .50 taniK-i ies in aidive einplo) ment : hid*‘s .are 
: imported priiicipivily from S. America, and hark from 
. the forest of Anh nnes. (lierghaus ; Sehreiber, Guide 
dll Hhin, hfr.) 

I MALMESBTiRY, a p.arl. hor,ginarket-town, and par. 

’ of England, < <i. Wilts, Imiid. i*f same name, on the Avon, 

} 17§ m. N.N.W'. Bath, and KG m. VV. Londun. I’op 
: pari. bor. (which im liidt!*, with the old hor., two out- 
1 pars., and the several par*, of Brokenhoroiigh, ('bar!- 
I ion, Gar.sdon Lea, Great and Little Sumerl'ord, loxb '', 

1 ainl Jlremhilharii), iti 183), f>,|85. 'I’he tow n, formerly 
i foi tilled and more extenslv**, is pleasantly situated on a 
hill close to the* Avon, by which It is nearly encircled, 
and which is hyre crossed by six bridges. It consists oi 
three principal streets, two of wliieh running parallel 
are intersected by the third. In an open space near the 
centre of the town Is the market-cross, an octangular 
tiirreted Htrncture, with flying buttresses and highly 
carved, supposed to have btren erected in the rrigii of 
Henry VIII. I'hcre appear to have licen fonaerly se- 
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vornl churches in Mahnsbury ; but it now contains only 
«)nc, the living Ix'ing a vicarage in the gift of the lord 
chancellor. The VV<*sl<!yan Methodists, Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, and Moravians, have likewise their respective 
jdaces of worship, and tliere are three Sunday schools. 
I'wo frec-schools, one of which is conducted on the na- 
tional system, and well attended, furnish in.struction to 
poor children of both sexes, and there are two sets of 
alindiouscs. “Malmesbury is not a place of any trade, 
iinr is it even a considerable thoroughfare. No new 
bnd(iings are rising in the suburbs, and it contains few 
houses appearing to lx? (xa-upiial by persons in indepen- 
dent circumstances : indeed, it has altoge'tlier the air of 
a place oji th(,* decline, and must now bo consi<lored as 
entirely an agricultural town. {Pari. Bound. Ht'p ) 

'I'lie l)or., wlilcii is of high antiquity, received its 
governing charter from William ill.; and it was consi- 
dered too insigniiicant to lx* included in the provisiojis 
of tile Municipal Heibnn Act. It lias sent 2 meins, to 
(lie 11. of C. from tlie 2:i Edward I. ; tiie franchise, pre- 
viously to the Befortn Act, lieing iu flic high steward, 
alderman, and 12 chief burgesses. 'I’lie Boundary Act 
enlarged its limits, liy huludiug with it tfie two out- 
jiars., ;is aliove mentioned. Iti'gistered electors, in 
2r)7. Markets on Saturd.iy, and a cattle market 
on the last Tuesday of (*aeh month, exei'pt March, Anril, 
.ind June. Horse and cattle fairs, March 28. April 2H. 
and June .'i. 

A nunnery was founded here at llie close of tfiefith 
century. Other monasteries were formed In re in the ■ 
« wo following centuries ; and it was a (Jaee of consider- 
alile and rising couseipience as tlie resort of religions 
recluses, including, among other establi.slim<>nt.s, an 
.ililieyii whioli afterwards attained to higli celelirity. The 
Danes destroyed the town at the close of (he Ptii cen- 
tury ; but monastic wealtli and the beneticeiice of princes 
soon restored its prosperity, vvltieli it enjoyed almost 
without intorrnptieni till tin* Beformation. 'J’lie cbii'f 
nioiinment of Malmesbury’s dejiarted greatness is its 
ribliey, tin* entire buildings of which, with the church, 

I overed about to ai res, Idttle, beyond mere found- 
ation walls, is now left I'xcej't the ehureli, which appears 
to have been a very magnitieent structure, and presents 
x'liie tine specimens orditferent terns of arcldtecture, but 
( liu lly of tile early English. It was erneiform, with a 
tower rising at the intersection of the transepts, ’and an- 
other at the W. end, the front of wliich was exqtiisitely 
fmished and adorned w'ith sculpture, liaving also a very 
fine window tilled with painted glass. Dining the civil 
wars, however, when Malmesbiiry was repeatedly be- 
sieg»'d, both by the royalists and parliamentarians, the 
elinreti, already partly dismantled, sulfered great injury ; 
both its towers were battered down, its cloisters de- 
molished, and now only a fourth part of the building is 
standing; but tlie ruins are highly interesting, and the 
S. porch Is one of the tinest specimens of Its kind in 
f'.ngland. In the town are several other remain.s of an- 
cient monastic and ecclesia.stical buildings ; and about 
1 rn. from it is a field called Cams-hills, in which are evi- 
dent vestiges of a Homan encampment. 

Malmesbury claims the honour of liaving given birth 
to Aldhclm and Johannes Scotus, William of Malmes- 
bury, second only to tlie Venerable Bede among our 
early historian.^ ; and Hobbes, so eminent by his meta- 
physical and political speculations, was a native of 
Malmesbury, where he fir.st saw the light in l.'iHS. {Pari. 
B( f). ; Britton's Arch. Antia. qf H. Britain, vol. i.) 

IVIAL MO, a strongly fortineil sea-port town of Sweden, 
cap. the Ian. Malmdluis, on the Sound, nearly opposite 
U'openhagen, and 110 m. S.W. Cliristianstadt. Top. 
(IKM)) 8,7(59. It is irregularly built, but has wide strect.s 
and a fine market place. It has a citadel, (wo churches, 
two hospitals, rnanulaetures of woollen cloth, stix kings, 
Iirepared skins, carpets, hats, gloves, tobacco, starch, 
soap, hxiking-glasses, &c., and a hri.sk tradi* in the pro- 
ducts of these establisliments, and in corn ; its port, liow- 
t;ver, admits only small ves.sels. 

MAEO (S'r.), a fortified sea-port town of France, 
di j). Ille-et- Vilaine, cap. arrond., on the Briti.^ll Chan- 
ncl, 40 ni. N.N.W. Kennes, ami 200 m. VV, by S. Paris. 
Fat. 18^ 39' 3" N,, long. 2"^ 0' 51" W. Pop. (1830) 
9,40!>. The tow\j is built at tlie mouth of the Hance, 
on tlie peninsula of Aron, connected with the main- 
land by a catiseway. It is defcixled by strong walls 
with four bastions constructed by Vauhan, and a castle 
built by Anno Duchess of Brittany. On its N. si«Ie it is 
iiiaeeesgible ; but, from tlie want of outwork.s, it could 
not hold out against a regular siege. The town is in 
many parts well built, and has some exeeliiliit houses. 
Its chief public ediilcea arc .i cathedral, bishop’s palace, 
town-h.all, theatre, hospital, foundling asylum, communal 
I’ollego, and exchange. 'I’he port, on the S. side of the 
town, is comniodiouR and sei’ure, but is rather dillicult 
ol entrance, and dries at low water ; though at high 
water springs it has a deptli of above fe ft. In I83(J, 
however, the I'Yench Ch.miix'r passed a resolution for the 
construction here of a floating dock or basin. It has a 
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good ro.adstcad N.W. of the toWn, and opposite the month 
of the Uance, which is defended liy various forts; the 
principal, La Uonchce, being constructed on an all but in- 
accessible rock, a considorable distance off shore. St. Malo 
is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
rnerce, a board of artillery, &c,, and is the residence of 
various foreign consuls. It has a hydrographical scliool 
of the first class, a chamber of manufactures, a royal 
tobacco factory, naval rope- walks, and dry docks for the 
building of vessels of various sizes. It has also iiianufac. 
lures of fishing-nets tnid hooks, pulleys, and other ma- 
rine fittings, soap, See. ; a considerable trade in pro- 
visions with the French colonies, a brisk coasting trade, 
and numerous vessels employed in tlie mackerel, cod, and 
whale fisheries. St. Malo has given birth to several 
distinguished y»ersons ; among wlioin nnw be mentioned 
the brave admiral 1 luguay de 'rronin, Jacques Cartier, 
Maupertuis, La Bourdonnaye, &c. {Hugo, art. Ille*ct- 
yHuinc, S(C.) 

M ALP AS, a market-town .and par. of England, co. 
(Jiester, bund. Broxtoii, 13m. N.N.W. Chester, and 
1,53 in. N.W. London. Area of par., 2.5,140 acres : ditto 
of township, 2,110 aer(‘s. Po]). of township in 1831, 
1,004. 'Phe town, which stands on an {■niinence near the 
S. extremity of C'lie.slilrc, and on tlie E. side of the valley 
of the Dee, comprises 3 toleralily built and well-paved 
streets. The living is divided into 2 rectories, iii the 
p.atronage of the ICgerton and Drake families. 'Pho 
clitirch (forincrlv the chapel to a (.’hiiiiac inouastery), a 
Ktrnctnre of nnh(*wn st.-ne, consists of a nave and 
cliancel, without either able or steeple ; it i.s highly or- 
namented, and some ol its decorations are supposed to 
belong to tile Saxon O'ra. 'I'licre arc also 2 chaiiels of 
c'ase wit bin the p.ir. ; and several denominations of dis- 
si'Utrrs have their respective places of w'orslil|). A gram- 
mar .school was foundi’d here in the 17th century; hut 
the free in^trnctiou is limited to (» boys, appointed by 
Eor<l Cliolinondley. 'I'ln' master’s salary from tlie en- 
dow inent is 2'7., with a good house, Ac.; and lie is 
also i>crmitted to receive pay scholars, of whom there 
were la in 183(5. Alport’s .school (founded in 1719) has 
property yielding an income 119/., and furnishes 
good pl.iin instrnetioii to boys, girls, and recently al.so, 
to inlants, with clothing for *14 boys. In 183(5, there were 
ill attendance 49 infants, 87 boys, and about 50 girls. 
Tlxi other charities comprise an alnisliouse for (5 poor 
women, with an allowance of bread and money : and 
large sums have been left, at difl’ereiit times, for the re- 
lief of tile poor. (Char. Conim.,'Mst Brp.) MaJpas is 
an ngricnltnial town, and derives its chief import- 
ance from its large market for elieese, and Its piisitlon 
in the centre of a great dairy-farm district. Markets on 
Monday; cattle .and clu^esc fairs, April 5., July 25., and 
Dec. 8. 

MALPL AQTT-’T, a small village of France, dep. dii 
Nord, 1(5 m. N.N.W. .AvesiU'S. This place is celebrated 
as the .scime of one of the bloodiest and most obstinate 
contliets of modern times. On flu* lltli of Septeinlier, 
1709, the allied army, under tlie Duke of Marlborough 
and Prinei* Engmie, altackc'd the French army under 
Marshal A'illars in tli< ir eiitrcnclied camp near Malpla- 
quet. The combat was maintained on both sides with 
undaunted courage and rt'solution ; but in the end the 
allies six'C«‘eded in forcing the entrourhments. The vic- 
tory, howt ver, wa.s purchased by tlie sacrifice of abo\ e 
20,000 men, killed and wounded. Though vanquished, 
tlie loss of the French did not exceed half that number, 
and tliey i fTocted vheir retre;it in good oriler. According 
to Volbiire ( Sitclc dc Louis X IV., cap. 21.), who derived 
his information from Marshal Villars, the army of the 
allies aiiuKinted to 80,000, ;uul that of the French to 
70 , 000 , thmigh other accounts represent each army as 
about 100,000 strong ; but, w hichever be the more cor- 
rect statemi'iit, tht're are certainly very few, if any, in- 
stances of .so great a carnage iu an eiigagi'ineiit where the 
dofe.'ited army «‘frect«*d an orderly retreat, 

M.\L TA (an. Mr/itu), an ishmd of the Mediterranean 
Sea belonging to (Jreat Britain, (!2 m. S. S.W. (’ape 
Tassaro, in Sicily, and 198 m. N. 'I'ripoli, in Africa, 
Valetta itsjiort and cap. being in lat. 36‘^ 54' (>" N., 
long. Hosino'' E. Extreme length, 17 m. ; do. breadth, 
9 m.: area, 98 sq. m. Estimati'd pop. in 1838 (exclusive 
ofGozzo), 10,3.000: pop. of Gozzo, 10,534 ; the number 
of British iu both Islands being estimated at 4,.560, and 
that of the other foreigners at 3,116. It is of mi irregular 
oval shape, rising precipitousl}' from the water’s edge on 
the S. and S.W. The surface presents the appearance 
of an inclined plane, sloping gradually from its highest 
elevation (about 1,200 ft. in the S.W.) to the more level 
l;md on the N.E. side, where it dips into the ocean. The 
substnitum consists of soft calcareous sandstone only 
scantily covered with soil, great part of w hich has been 
earrietf thither from other countries, or artificially created 
by bre.iking the surface of the soft rock into small frag- 
ments, which crumble by exposure to the air, aud in the 
course of two or three years Inrome good soil, it has 
neither l.ikcnor river ; and from its geological formation 
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and the absorbent nature of the soil, haa no marshy or 
swampy ground, except, indeoil, two spots of very 
limited extent at the head of the Great Harbour and St. 
Paul’s Bay, where the sea has receded and left an accu- 
mulation of moist soil, from which noxious exhalations 
have been supposed to emanate. There is no exulK;rant 
vegetation, brushwo(xl, or forest ; the verdure is scanty, 
and the greater part of the surface is an arid rock. The 
climate orMnlta, from its being exuoseii to the winds 
blowing from the African and Syrian ucserts, is unusually 
hot, especially during sumnier, when the heat almost 
equals that experienced in tropical regions. This heat 
not only lasts during the day, but, owing to the radiation 
of the caloric absorbed while the sun is up, it continues, 
with little abatement, throughout the night ; so that, by 
an excess of heat for months together, a feeling is induced 
among the inhabitants of extreme lassitude and oi>pres- 
sion. Till? medium temperature of the tiiree coolest 
months (Dec., .laa., and Feb.) is Fah., the maxi- 
mum Gl|°. and the minimum ; while the inedinin of 
the four hot months (June, July, Aug., and Sept.) is 7S^, 
the maximum 82^'-’, and the minimum 7J4°. Frequent 
showers occur in Sept., increasing in freqmmcy during 
Oct. and Nov. ; but from Dec. to Feb. the rain falls with 
nearly the same violence as in tl>e tropics, and the atmo- 
sphere continues surcharged with moisture till March, 
when the wcatluM- begins to clear; and during the five 
following montiis scarcely a drop falls, the sky bidiig 
generally without a cloud. The most prevalent winds 
iu Malta are from the S.K., S., and N.W. ; the iir.st of 
which, well known as the scirocco, is at once the most 
prevalent (especially in autumn) and the most disagree- 
able in its eflects on the human frame ; neither are then? 
any regular laud and .sea breezes, as in .some sontln'ru 
countries, to modify the temperature. With respect to 
the salubrity of .Malta, the must favourable opinions have 
been entertained by some writers ; Imt it appears from the 
following facts, deduced from mc'dical observations and 
records during sixteen years, that the average deaths be- 
tween 181 U and IN'} I, inclusive, amounted to ‘2,352 a year, 
lK*ing about 1 in 39, or nearly 2 o per cent.for all ages; 
wherea.s in England the mortality, at an av<.*rage of the 
«ame years, was only I in47i, of 2-2 percent. ; so that, 
even as regards the indigenous inliabit.antx of both coun- 
tric.s, Malta would appear to be less healthy tliau Britain, 
and seems only to enjoy tin' average salubrity of the S. of 
Europe, in which the mortality varies from 1 in .3.3 to I in 
40 of the pop. annually.* Tin* mortality, moreover, i.s 
sometimes incr<?ased by the prevalence of epidemics, and 
on two late occasions by plague and cholera, th(! former 
of which, in 1813, ctitofT 1,300 of tlic inhabitants, bc-ing80 
per cent, of those attacked. For further particular.s as 
to the climate of Malta, we beg to refer the reader to 
Major Tulloch’s elaborate Uruori <ni the .S/cAnc^.'t, .Uer- 
talilt/, &c., of Troops in the yiediternnu nn. 

Cultivation in Malta i.s pursued with ((jual <lili- 
gence and success. In former times the entire surfac**, 
was but one mas.s of barren rock ; but continued imiustry 
has not only rendered a large part of it capable of tillage, 
but given it ft;rtillty. The rock having first been levelled 
iu terr.-e'es, the small particles were jmlverised and 
mixed with soil, while the larger ma»«.es were employt-d 
in erecting walls to sustain these artificial beds. Soil 
was, also, at first, brought from (iozzo, and (;ven .Sicily; 
but alter a time this was found unnecessary. Owing to 
this laborious perseverance, Mrilta is now, on the whole, 
a fertile island, the cultlvatexl parts “ yielding anim il and 
often double crops without a fallow, and frequently ho or 
90 fold.” (Sir II. C. Iloare's Tour, ii. 2H(;.) (’otton is 
the principal prmluct both of Malta and the m-igh- 
bouriug island of (Jozzo, the annu.il erop.s of which 
average al>out 4,00o,0(Xl lbs. It is sown incMay. anU 
gathered before sunrise in Oct., the chief vent fi>r it 
being in the port.s of 'J’rieste, Leghorn, Genoa, ami .Mar- 
seilles. The corn crops sullice for the supply of (he 
inhah. with bread during four or five mouths a ycjar ; the 
remainder is importeil from Sicily and the Black Sea, 
the duties on its importation making it rather high- 
priccil. The grass of the island, called nulla, is similar 
to saintfoin, and some, though small crops, arc raised 
of cummin and aniseed. Tlie vine ha.s beAi cultivated 
with some care; but its protlme ig vc-ry Inferior, ami 
wine as well as oil, is imported from .Sicily, Figs 
and oranges are very abundant, and of superb flavour. 
Brydone says, that ” the Maltese oranges arc ileservcdly 
considereil the finest in the world. I’he sfrason con- 
tinues upwards of seven months, fnim Nov. till the 
middle of June, during which time the trees are covered 
with an abundance of delicious fruit. Many of them are 
of the retl kind, and these are certainly the lM.*gt. They 
are prmluccd from the common orange hud engrafted on 
the pomegranate stock, and the juice of the fruit is red 
as blood.” (Brydone' s Tour, p. 18J.) Some good springs 

* Th'ts i» the .M.-itcment given by Major Ttil loci i ; l»ut to make the 
cornparL<ion bet^w-n KngUncl and Malta quite a<Tur.itc, alluwaner 
•liould (w ma<ie for the rajiid inrreav! of ooi,. in tiiv formor, wtiich 
lUakM Um) raortttllijr apveixr Icm tlian it really 1». 


of fresh water are made available for the purpo,ses <if 
tillage; and numerous largo cisterns and aquetl^ts are 
constructed for the purposes of irrigation. 8tfll, how- 
ever, Malta imports the principal neces.saries of life, 
Sicily and Odes.sa supply her with corn, oil coine.s from 
the ports of Italy, and wine from Naples and Sicily ; 
fVom which latter, also, snow and ice arc brought, no 
trifling luxuries in an arid climate like that of Malta. 
Horses and oxen come chiefly from Barbary, but al^o 
from Greece and Albania. 

P&rt and Trade — The central position, cxeellcnt port, 
and great strength of Malta, make it an admirable naval 
station for the repair and accojnniodation of tln^ men-ol- 
war and merchant ships frequenting the Mixliterranean, 
and render its possession of material importance to Great 
Britain. It is also of considerable consequence, i)arli('u-. 
larly during war, as a commercial d<‘p6l, where gtmds 
may be safely vvareliotised, and from whicli tlu-y may Ik? 
sent, when opportunity oilers, to any of the ports la'long- 
ing to the snrrountiiiig countries. M.ilta likewise 
seiits unusual faciliti<>.s for becoming tin? entrepot of the 
corn-trade of the .Mt'diterranean and Black Seas. Her 
enrieatori for corn arc like those of Sicily and Barh iry, 
excavatetl in the ruck, and are, perhaps, the iM'st fitted 
of any in ICurope for the safe keeping of grain. The har- 
bour of Valctta, wliich lies on the N.K. side of the i.slantl, 
is divided into two sectiems by a prtMrnmtory or tojigm^* 
of land on which staixls the cap., defended hy (he ca^tle 
of St. Elmo. The S.E. .side, calh'd the Grand Port, is 
the most fre(iuented, having .an entrance about 2.30 fathoms 
in width, with an avc'rage ilepth of 10 or 12 fathoms: it 
runs inwards about 1| m., has deej) water and excellent 
anchorage throughout, the largest mcn-of-\\;ir coming 
close lip to tlie quays. N.W. Iwirt St. Elmo is Port 
MarsamUsceit, wliich is also a noble liarliour. le.ed 
<‘xclusively by ships performing quarantine* : ni‘;ir its 
ci'iitre is an island on which are built a ca.stle and laza- 
rt'tto. 'Phe Custom-house and storehouses are in flu? 
(ir.ind I’ort. and furnish evc!ry facilitv for lamling ami 
vv.arehou.sing guod.s. An excellent dock-yard, victualling 
odice, naval ho'pit.vl, ke., have heciii constructed for the 
ii.*e of the navy. As a trading port and entrepOt, tl.i 
rose to liigli dislinciiun during the war with I'ranci* ; but 
at th(? gem*ral peace, when commerce reve)te<l to its 
natural ehaimeks, the other ports of the Mediterranean 
took from Malta a large portion of its trade, which vvas 
also depresst'd hy the imjiosition of various oppressive 
discriminating duties. In 1819 this vexatious .systi'iu was 
partially obviated; but it euntinut*d to I'xereise a very 
IMirnicious Influence till 1837, when, in conscqneiu'e of a 
commission of inquiry, the then existing taritls of customs- 
duties and port charge.s were wholly abolished, and a 
new tariff was substituted, imposing moderate duties, for 
the sake of revenue only, on a lew articli'S in getu'ral de- 
mand, without regard to the country ulu nce they came, 
at the same time th.it It equalised the tonnage duties, 
and redueoil the warehotisi* rent on articles in bond to 
the lowest level, livery thing has thus been done that 
was possible to second the natural advantagt's enjoyed by 
M.'ilta for lieeoniing the grand entrepot of the Mi'di- 
ti'rrariean, and there can be litth' doubt that tin y will 
powerfully contribute to bring about the most favourablu 
results. 

Tin? following Is an oflieial staterni'iit of the ships 
which ariivod at and left Malta iu 1H38, distinguishing 
those belonging to Great Britaiu, the British eolouies, 
and tlie I'nitc'd States. 



There belonged to Malta, in 1838, 171 vcB.sclg, of the 
aggregate burden of n.hOO tons, and since Malta-built 
ships w(?re admitted into the ports of the United 
Kingdom on the s.ame terms as Briti.sh-bu{lt, the 
trade *)f shin-building has materially increased. The 
vessels, which rank among the be.st m the Mediterra- 
nean, are built with oak timber from Dalmatia; the 
Maltc.so are diligent expert shipwrights ; ami their 
wages Iwing moderate, Valetta is a favourable place 
for careening. Owing, how(?ver, to the want of a dry 
dock, all fillips, above the size of a sloop-of-war, roqiilr- 
ing to have tjieir bottoms exaruineil, are obligevl to come 
to England for that purpo.se. The articles of export 
comprise British and foreign manufactures, with colonial 
protluct?, chiefly to the ports of the Mediterranean, cot- 
t<m, iMith raw and manufactured of island growth, wool, 
cigars, grain, and pulse, wine, spirits, of the value of 
Ixitween 3bfl,0(K)/. and 400,0(K)/. a year ; the imports com- 
prise manufactured goods (chiefly from Great Britain), 
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colonial produce, wheat from Sicily and Odessa, wine 
and Bpflrits, tobacco, and salt-llsh, with nunn^rous minor 
articles of the average value of about 700, 000^, a year. 
At an average of the six years, ending with 1838, the 
value of the exports of the produce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom to Malta, amounted 
to 101,03*2/. a year. Latterly, however, the exports 
hav(! begun to iucroafic, though they are still com- 
narafively trifling. Malta has, within the last few years, 
become the centre of a very extensive steam -packet 
system, the steamers from and to England, the Ionian 
Islands, Alexandria, Ac. touching here. The French 
steamers, between Marseilles, Alexandria, and other 
parts of the Levant, usually perform quarantine at Malta. 
'I'lie industry of the island coniprises tlie manufacture 
of cotton fabrics, the juinual value of winch may amount 
to from 7b,0(!()/. to (.’ai)iiu't work is made for 

exportation to Gre(‘ce and tin? Ionian Islands ; soai>, lea- 
ther, maeearoni, iron bcibteads, Ac. are imule on a 
smaller s<'al<“ ; an<l (h«- Maltese goldsmiths ar«? retii.ark- 
able for tlie tdeganee of tlteir gold tilagree-work, neck 
cliains, Ac., tlie exjiorts of wliicli are valued at about 
7,000/. a year, Tlie currency of Malta consists partly of 
Ibiti^ii silver and eoppt'r, introduced in IH'io. Imt partly 
also of Maltese seudi of the value of li. Hr/. Ktiglish, of 
•Spanish dollars valued at l.v. b/., ami of .Sicilian dollars 
at l.v. 'hi. «au h. Tin' weights mo-.t in use an* the rotloht 
or pound l‘i,'21(i Euglisli grains, and tin* raw/oro, com- 
prising 100 roltoli or 1 17^ Ills, avoird. Corn is measured 
hv the salma . M'‘2‘21 W’im hestc'r bushels, and oil is sold 
by the Ctijisn^ wIilcIi eont.iiiis Fngli.sh gallo^.^. Hills 
on London are usually drawn at 30 and ho d:ly^’ sight; 
and tlie deputy commissary-general must, at all times, 
grant hills on the treasuiy of (Ireat Rritain for Hritish 
silver ti-ndcred to him, at the rate of the lOo/. hill for 
e\ <*ry iOl/. lO.v. silv er, receiving the siha*r of other coun- 
tries at a fluctuating rate of e.xchange. 3'her(* are l wo 
joiut-stoi k hanks in Malta, tlie nniti'd capital of u hieh 
may amount to go,on0/. ; (hey diseount good hdb, of 
short rlate, at d jx'r cent., keep rash without charge, and 
isNiie notes payable at sight, which pass current through 
the isl.iml, except in transai.-fions wilii tin* gov<‘ni- 
nieiit. Atiy person maj’ establish himsr*lf as a im'reliaiit, 
and numerous F.nglislnnen, Frenelimeu, ami Sicilians 
»‘arry on an exti'iisive commerce; while among the 
native traders, perhaps tfie wealthiest of all are those 
w ho speculate in at tides of consumption for the islami, 
buying a groat vari<‘ty of goods, in small quantities, for 
ready moii<*y, and realising largr* returns liy retail as well 
as wiioh'sale trade. (For further particulars as to the 
traiie, port regulations, ami tarilf, mio Commercial JJic- 
iionar//, art. M \L'I'a. ) , 

(iof'cr/tmrnt (ir/fl ilarrisov- — ^falta i.s a crown colony, 
tlie local government of whii'h is eondm ted by a go- 
vernor, immediately responsible to the secretary of state 
for (lie eolouii's. In legislative mattiTs, however, he is 
a-'sisted liy a council of seven jiersons, appointeil by the 
crow u, .iii'l at pr' Si iit ciiiisi .f in / ■ -f t lie Horn. ( ‘atli. brshop 
of the i.l.ui>l. ihe niiiM:ir> "lie > r nccoikI ill eoiiimand, tlie 
chief justice, and chief secretary, vvitli three iiiiollieial 
nii'inhers, ajipointed by the governor. vUI ortlcrs in 
council have tlie force of laws, 'I’lie principal adminis- 
trative* departments an* till* cliicf secretary’s ollice, epia- 
ranti e department, eust(im-luni.se, hiiid-r«*v«*ne <l<*part- 
niciit, and amlit olliee. There are umm'ious eourt.n of 
juMice, in all of wliidi the proceelurc is lioth intricate 
and expensive ; besides wliieli, the laws tli<*msdv<*s are 
ticqueiilly contraelictory, and generally require revision, 
'i'lie public revenues amounted in 1H37 to about ino.lHJO/. 
a v<*ar, of which about ‘23. ()()()/. W(*r(* derived from the 
rciils of government property. 7ii,<)()0/. from <*ustoms ami 
quarantine dues, ami aljoiit K.unti/. fiom iiiteriial taxes; 
imt it is iH-Ueveil that some reduction in the public hur- 
ileiis has recently taken place, in eonse(|U(*m*e of the re- 
r ommciidatioiKs of the late eommissioii of inquiry. Tho 
aliovi* revenues not only defrayed tlie salaries of the va- 
rious government olheers, biit the expenses attending 
tin* maintenance of llie public roads, as well as liberal 
eoiiM Ibutions for the siqtport of .sdiools and public cha- 
riti(*s. riie military force of Malta consists almost en- 
tirely of IJritish troops, varying between *2,1)00 and 2,7)00 
men. 'rijcre is ahso an engine(*r and artillery corps, the 
entire inaintenanee of wliicli, as well as of tlie army ge- 
nerally, falls on England, 'I'herc is likewise a native 
icgiinent, qomprising about ftOO men, called the Malta 
teiH*ibl(!8 ; but tlieir duties b<MUg exclusively local, and 
rather of a civil than inilltarv nature, the maintenance of 
this liody (costing about ll,te. a year) is ^frayed out 
of tlie reveimes of the island. * 

Hcligion and Edneatum. — The national religion of 
the Maltese (secured liy Ihe Eug11.sli government) is 
lioin. Catholic, to which the people are strongly nt- 
taehed. scrupulously observing il.s rites, and celo- 
hrating its festivalK; but, notwifhst.imliiig their sin- 
t'ere adhercni’o to the cliureh of h’ome, they entcr- 
taiu little or no Jealoiusy of tlie l’iot»*staut8 : Ivoth 
parties observe the greatest niodeiution and defercnco 
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for the religious opinions of each other. There are in 
all no fewer than 1,000 Horn. Cath. clergymen, the church 
property producing about one fourth part the rental 
of the island. The Protestant places of worship comprise 
the governor’s ohi|k*l, naval chapel, (’hurch missionary 
chapel, and VV’esleyan mission chapel ; besides wliich, a 
church has recently been erected at Valctta, for the ex- 
clusive use of the l-'.nglish garrison. The total numlx^r 
of Protestants docs not, however, exceed 4, .'KM). Edu- 
cation till recently has been much neglorted ; but within 
the last 15 years several new schools have been esta- 
Idished, the principal being the Normal free schools at 
Valctta, .Senglea, Notabile, In Malta, and liabato in 
Gozzo, giving instruction in IK.'tn to alamt l,5fM) children. 
Other primary sehool.s are .scattm i'd tlirough the villages, 
and there are about s() private schools. 'J'he university 
of Valctta, founded in 1771 by the grand master, Pinto, 
and now occupying the convent of the suppressed Jesulsts, 
I.s supported by the government, at an exi ense of between 
l.tMK)/. and l.‘20O/, a jear, and had ( iiicludiiig tlielycemn) 
375 students in lH3f). The bishoj) lias an ecclesiastical 
seminary at Notabile, giving religions instruction to 
about 50 hoys. Instruction is cummoiily conveyed in 
the.se schools in the Italian language, tlie nu)tlier-tongne 
of the Maltese {a patois of Arabic, mixed w ith a little 
Italian), being wliolly unwritten, and never applied to 
the purposes of literature. l<',nglish is spoken by many 
of flu* higli<*r elas.<e.s, and is making eonoidevaOh* iirogress 
even among the lower orders in tin? t iin In (In- mial 
districts, however, Malte.st* is spoken almost witiiout ex- 
ception. 

Mannrrs of the Eeopte — 'rin* Maltese are as ilark as 
tin* natives of H.irb.'uy. Imt without the .Arab features, 
tin* men being of middle height hnt erect stature, ro- 
bust and a(tiv<*; wliiU* the women, though small, and 
of dark <-oniple\i"iis. . 0 . gi.ni fi'l. with regular and 
snmi'fime.s liand.'.ome !■ iimi.. The working elasse.s are 
tleseiibed as lahmion.s and frugal, living on very slen- 
d<*r fare, (he great hulk of them tx'ing employed eitlier 
in .igiioultural laixmr, or (piarrying and cutting stone for 
exportation to I oiist.mtinople and .Alexandria. The 
Maltese are eeleliraleil all oier tin* Mediterranean for 
tlieir gooil and intrepid seamansliip, 'I’he dress of the 
higher ordi'rs is similar to that of other Europeans ; but 
among tin* inferior or working classes the dress of the 
men isaslioit loose waistcoat, covering a cotton shirt; 
sliort loose trowsers leave tho leg hare from the knee, 
and on the feet are w orn korchs, a kind of sandals, nearly 
resi'inbling those of tin* ancient Homans. The women 
wear short cottriii shifts, blue stri|ved pi'tticoats, corsets 
with .slet*ves, and a luo.sc* jacket covering tlie w liole. A 
lilack veil, called tin* Jdidefta, is the out-of-doors head- 
dn*v,s of tin* women ; w liei i'as tlie m(*ii wear woollen caps 
in wint»*r, and straw liats duiing summer. (.S'/> Ji. C. 
tfoarc's Tour. ii.*' 2 HS. ) 'I'he morals of all classes are 
imicli higher tli.ui in most parts of S. 1-urope ; and if 
there be less r«'lin<-ment of m.umers in tlie Maltese than 
among (heir eoiiliueiit.il n( ighhour>>. there is less vitidic- 
tiveiie.ss and indigiie, while drimkcimes.s and gambling 
are almo.st uuknowii. A few of the aristocratic fHmilie.s, 
ennobled by the knights of Malta, yt't remain, but tliey 
form a very small portion of the pop., and few of them 
pos.scss large jiroperty. 

Cities and Towns. — The princinal towns are Valctta, 
built ill l.Miii, by tin* famous grandmaster, .lohn de Va- 
letta, as being more conveniently situated for a cap. than 
tin* old inland city called Uitta Veecliia, the former 
cap. of tile island, and identical with the ancient MeliUa. 
Vah*tt.i, on the N.K. coast, in the centre of a tine ilouble 
harbour, in lat. 3.‘)*-' 5)' (>" N., long. 14'-’ 3P 10", has a pop. 
iiiel. the garrison, ami its .suburb, Vitloriosa (on the 
-S. I', side%)f the gr<*;it h.u hour), of about 00,000. It is 
very strongly furtitiv'd, and from its position on a hill, as 
well as the almost impregnable w orks and trenches that 
surround it. has a most imposing apjiearanee ; nor is 
the visiter less stiuek willi its iuternal beantv. 'Phe 
stre<*ts, though generally steep, are wide and well paved 
with lava, wliile the pnb’Uc .sipiares and quays along tho 
harbour, are of noble proportions, indicative of tlie former 
wealth of the knights of Malta. 'J'lie gov(*rnor’8 palace 
and gardon.s, lying outside tlie w alls, were formerly occu- 
pieil by the grand-master! a puhlio library (once belong- 
ing to the Order) <ontains upwards of 4 ( 1 , 0(X) vols. ; and 
the general hospital is not only used for tlie reception of 
sick troops, hut has ample room for stores, and other 
purposes ; the Floriana hospital Is also a large building, 
occupying two sides of a quadrangle ; and in the suburb 
of Vittoriosa is a third military liospiul. Other hospitals 
are open for tlio relief of the native sick, ami among tho 
other public buildings may bo mentioned the barracks, 
prisitu, theatre, univ<‘r.sity, eoHeglate chureli of St. John, 
and 19 other churclies, including those in the 8uburb.s. 
Valctta has a bustling animated anipcarance, from its 
lieiug the great centre of tho industry and commerce of 
Malta, (htta Vecehia stands on very high ground, over- 
looking e. arly the whole island, about 7 m. W. of Va- 
letta. Tlie i\ick on wliich it is built ia excavated into 
iS 4 
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large catacombs, “ some of which are said to extend 15 m. 
under ground ! *’ (Bri/done, n. 188.) This old and de- 
cayed city is strongly fortified, and the cathedral is an 
extremely large and lolly structur^^ uinicrneath is a 
grotto h) which, as the monks Inform us, St. Paul con- 
cealed himself for some time after his shipwreck. They 
have equally authentic legends resp«‘cting other localities 
close to the city. Tlie towns are more villages, besides 
which there arc about 10 hamlets, chielly reinarkal)Ie 
for their picturesque and well-l)uilt churches. The 
roads, generally speaking, arc good, many of them having 
been recently much improved ; hut the inland transport 
is. notwithstanding, chiefiy by horses, mules, and asses, 
nor do the few carts lately introduced meet with much 
favour from the natives. 

Nrighhourinji Isfands. — About m. \V. of Malta is 
the small island of (lozzo. It produces considerable 
quantities of cotton, the cultivation of wliich constitutes 
the chief occui)ation of the islanders, who dill'er in no 
essential respect from the Maltese. An Knglish garrison 
is stationed at Ciiamhray, a strong fort elevat<-d about 
.‘SOU ft. abv)ve the sea, and tliore are other military works i 
well adapted for the defence of the island. Itetwoen j 
Gozzo and Malta is another, though very small island, 
called ('umino, which belongs to a single proprietor, who 
derives from it tlie title of a j>rinco palatine. 

History/ Malta was probably first dis»*overed by the 

Plurnicians, who communicated to the Gn eks its old<*st 


chiefly of stone, are decidedly improving In oualit ^o n the 
opposite side of the Derwent, crossed nerc hy an^picicnt 
bridge, shaped somewhat like an inverted Y, is the su- 
burb of Norton in the E. riding, a thriving and increa.sing 
place ; and about 1 m. N.E. of the town is the village of 
Old Malton, formerly of some conseiiuence, but now ex- 
hibiting all the syiiiptoms of dc('ay. {^Parl. liotutd. 
Hep.) The public rooms, theatre, and workhouse, arc 
hundsoine modern buildings ; and near the bridge stand 
the remains of a castle, built by the Vcsci family, and 
destroyed by Henry II. There are two churches, mic of 
which is surmounted by a tall unfinished spire: tlie 
living.s are curacies, dependent on Old Malton, and iti 
the gift of Earl Fltzwilliatn. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and the Society of Frnnids have their 
respective places of worship; and there arc H well at- 
tended Sunday schools. New Malton has 2 subscription 
school.s for children of both sexes ; but the grarnniar- 
seliool, foundi'd by Archbishop llolgate, is at oiil Malton. 
The Derwent being mivigablt! uj) to Now Malton t)n<igc, 
is made available for the shi[)ment of large «piantitic.» of 
corn, hams, bacon, and other farm produce. Malting 
aiul tanning are carried on to a considerable extent, and 
there are are two large porter breweries ; but the chlel 
dependence of the town is on its retail trade with the 
opulent gcuitry of the neighbourhood. New Malton is a 
bor. by prescription, governed by a bailitf. It has rr*- 
turiu-d 2 meins, to tlie II. of since the 2:kl h’dward I. 


known api>ellation of 'ilyCyiot. * From thi- Pho'nirian.s 
it passtvl to the (’.irthaginians, from whom it w.as taken 
by the Komaiis in the first Punic war, ami made a pre. 
fecture subject to the prador of Sicily. St. Paul, »iiuiug 
his voyage froju Falt'stine to Home, wa.s wrecked hto e ; 
ami being kindly rt'ceived by the people, performed -ome 
miraculous cures, which made liini he “ honoured with : 
tnaiiy honoins, and, wlicn he departed, laden with .sucli | 
things as were necessary.” {Acts, xxvii. .'ifi — tl.; and j 
xxviii. 1 — 10.) Oil the decline of the Uoman empire, i 
Malta fell under the dominion of the Goths, and after- j 
wards of the Saracens. It wa.s subject to the crown of : 
Sicily from 1100 till 1.52o. when the emperor (’’harb'S V. | 
conferred it on tlie knigiUs hosi'itallers of Si. John of J*'- J 
rusalem, who had a short while previously been expelled 
from Rhodes, giving them powc'r to levy taxes, import 
duties, Ac. for the maintenance of the Order, on condition 
that they should wage ptTpetual war agaimst tin; 'Parks 
and Corsairs. It was besieged by a powerful 7'urki.sli ar- 
mament for 4 montlns, in l.'’)t;r>, but without succc.ss ; the 
knights, under their heroic gr.and m;ister, John de Va- 
lette, fo tnder of the c'ty called by hl> name, having .suc- 
ceeded in repelling. all their attacks, and compelling them 
in the end to retreat with vast loss. During more than 
1.50 years, the i.'land maintained it.sclf agaimst the Otto- 
man power ; but the Onlcr wms never sutliciently wealthy | 
to attempt foreign conque.sts, or equii>nutnerou.s fleets. At ! 
length, however, the iaexpe<iien< y of the e(/ntinuancdk)f i 
the piratical contests, in which the knights had been so , 
long engaged, became obvioms ; and, in 1724, they con- i 
clud<‘<l a truce with the 'i’urk.s, wliich secured for the ! 
Maltese in Turkey the same privilege's as the French. ' 
The subsequent fiistory of Malta till Its surrender to i 
the French has little worthy of notice. In 1708. a 
’•Vench fleet of 18 .ships of the lino, with IH frigatos, 
and 4fH) transports, arrived off Valctta, having Napo- 
leon on Iniard ; and the treachery of tin- French knight.s, ' 
who desired to be the subjects of France rather than ^ 
Russia, rendered the capture of the island, with its j 
CJ^>., no very tedious or diffij'ult ta.sk ; and accordingly, j 
after some fighting, the island capitulated 12th July, ! 
1798 , one month after the arrival of the fleet, when the 
Order of Malta was virtually exting>nshed. _ln conse- 
quence of the irreligious practices and ()ppff*.ssions of 
tlie French, the Maite.se rose, cn mas.ic to expel them ; 
and compelied them to take refuge in the towns, where 
they were closely blockaded for upwards of two years. > 
At length, the French, being reduced to extremities, sur- ; 
rendered on the .5th September, iHfki, The English Imme- ! 
diately took military posse.s.sion of Valett.v, and have j 
since retained ft ; the treaty of Farl.s, in IHI4, having de- 
finitively annexed it to the crown of (ireat Rritain. (Hr- 
porls of Comrnisioners <f Inquiry ; Jirt/dorir, Sir C. 
Hoare, mid other Travellers ; and Private Informatum.) 

MAli'J’ON (NEW), a jiarl. bor., inarket-t<»wii, ami 
bar. of England, N. riding co. York, wap. Hyed.de, on the , 
Derwent, Ifi m. N.E. 5V>rk. and 181 m. N. by W. I.ondori. , 
Area of narl bor., w hi< h <-oinprises the pars, of St. Leo- ' 
hard .ami St. Michael in New Malton, with the pars, of 
Old Malton and Norton, fi,t>40 acres. Pop,, in I8:il,fi,802. i 
Thetown, which occupi»?H an eminence on the W. bankof 
llie river, is very irregularly laid out ; but the buildings, 

• I her«? are.howfvcT, no rchwI groumb for lx licring that tin* ivland • 
ti’vruf Hamer, and we »»«“ 

r* "f bory.o wiM the Maiol of <:aly|>iK>, refWrtxl . 

^ '^weworthy rrtxih. .Several (iiTrii-m rritic.s * 

. o'***? 'vriiu.n leamtxt on thU Kiihj4Tl, hiil it 

in ’"y blxod, will, h of Iftitrse w>w Ix-lnw fl.Hr notice, would 
Uav* ftulHced to »how ih« futility ol their tUU/r,Uc •rilling. 


! Previously to the Reform Act, the franchi.se was vestt'd 
j in fln^mrgage holders and inhabs. rated to church aixl 
; poor. Tlie limits of the bor. were enlarged by the 
j lloiimlary Act so as to include the entire nars. of New 
j Malton, and the p.'ir.s, of Old Malton and Norton. He- 
' gi5.tcreti electors, 1839-40, 1)03. New Maltim is also one 
; of the polling-places at elections for the N. ritliiig ; and 
I tlie petty se.s>ions are ht'ld here for the K. div. of wap. 
j Rjedale. Maikets on 'J'ucsday and .Saturd.iy, but chiclly 
I on the latter for horses aiKl cattle, corn, b.icon, arul 
! farming imjdcnients. Very large cattle fair.s, Monday 
; bt'lore Ea-stcrNlay before Whitsunday, and Oct. II. 

I MAE\'ERN, CREA'P, a town, par., and celebrated 
J waterlng-))lace of England, co. Waircester, bund. I’cr- 
sh()re,'7J m. S.S.W', Worcester, and 104m. W’.N.W. Eoii- 
(lon. Are.i of par., 4,340 , acres. Pop., in 1831, 2,010. J’his 
town, which for many years has been a place of fasbioti- 
i able resort, in consequi'iico of its delightful situation in 
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staml.s on the E. declivity of the well-known hills bearing 
its name, and is neat and well built, comprising, beside.s 
good houses for the tradespeople, several hotels and 
sub.stantial firivate re.sidence.s for visiti-rs. Tlieehiireh, 
a line eruciform structure of Anglo-Norman and pointed 
architecture (lafelv ri'iiovated inexcelb nt t.aste), is 171 
ft. in length, witfi .an embattled and pinnacled tower 
rising 124 ft. .above the intersection of the nave and 
transepts. It formerly belonged to a Benedictine mo- 
nastery, founded here in 1083, and long one of the 
wealthiest and most important religions establislnneiits 
in England. At the dissolution of the monasteries, wlieii 
tfie r*'st of the property wa.s sold, the church was bought 
by the inhabitanl.s and made parochial. Malvern lias 
long been noted for two medicinal springs, the chief of 
which (.St. Anne’s well) is bituminous, and enjoys a good 
reputation for the cure of nervous and cutaneous diseases : 
the other is a simple chalybeate, and little frequented. 

About. 3 m. S. is the village of Little Malvern, the road 
to which hkirts the Malvern Hills, an extensive range 
composed of greenstone and quartz covered in parts w idi 
blue limestone, and nmning from N. to S. about lb ni., 
with an average breadth 013 m. 'J’he acelivilies in many 
parks are very gentle ; but the summit of the ridge, 
whi< h attains a height of 1,444 ft., commands niagnificent 
views over Wales and the cos. of Hereford, W’orccstcr, 
nod (ihiucester, 

MALWAH, nprov. of Hindostnn, chiefly between laf. 
2'/^ and 2fi'^ N., and long. 74^ and K., having N. 
Rajooootana and Agra, W, (Jujrat, E. Allahabad, and S. 
Gundwanah and Candelsh, from which it Is separated by 
the Nerbuddah. The central part of this prov. Is a table- 
land, extending from the V'ltidbyan mountains on the S. 
to the (.Uiittore and Mokundra ranges on the N., and E. 
and W. from Bhopnul to Dohtid ; but which lehlom risi s 
to more than 2,(X)0 ft. above the sea. It declines gently 
towards the N., in which direction flow most of the prin- 
cipal rlvern as the (’humhul, and its chief affluents, the 
Kaii-.Sind and Betwah, tributaries of the Jumna, and the 
Mhye, which falls into the ('.nljih of Carnhay. 'Fhe cli- 
mate is usually mild and salubrious, except for about two 
months after the rains, when f<*vers arc very prevalent. 
The total fall of rain from June to Septmnber has been 
e.Htimated at 50 inches. The soil consists either of a loose 
black loam, or a more compact ferruginous mould, both 
noted for their fertility. Wheat, grain, pease, jowarce, 
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biijronjj|iun{?, anti maize, are among the chief grains cul- 
tivatcdBr the first two IXirnishlng the largest export, 
liice is raised only in small quantities sutflcientfor home 
consuttjption ; but opium, sugar, tol)aeco, cotton, linseed, 
garlic, turmeric, and ginger, arc grown to a considerable 
extent. At little indigo, and the root of the Morinda 
cilrifolidy which supjilies a red dye. an^ also raised, and 
fruits, including grapes, flourish in great abundance. 

Opium is by far the most valuable product of Malwah, 
tin* soil a!ul climate of which appears singularly well 
adapted for the cultivation of the i>oppy. Tlie Malwah 
opiuin is coiisider(!d by the Chinese, for whose consump- 
tion it is chiefly grown, superior in strength, in tlie pro- 
jiortiou of 7 to to that of Hahar and llenares, though 
iid'erior in flavour. Since the pacification of central 
India, the (piantity of opium produced in Malwah has in- 
creased very rapidly, so much so, that while the total 
exports of Malwah opium to China, in did not 

amount to ;i,()(M) rht^sts, they ainouida'd to about '21 ,(K)() 
chests in 1H3'J, worth above '2,n()b,(>(K)/. {Documents ri'- 
laliuji to the Opium Trader p. 7'd,) In Malwah the cul- 
ture of opium IS freely carried on ; the cultivator paying 
a proportionally heavy land-tax for tlie l.ind occupied in 
its culture. rfeviouNly to iHdO, the Hombay government 
endeavoured to obtain a monopoly of tlu> sale of opium 
exjiorted from the ports under th.tt presiilency, but witli 
little success ; for ‘i-.lds of tlie Malwah produce were 
carried to the Portuguese settlement of Damaun and 
elsew here, to bo exjiorti'd. Put at the above period, the 
attempted monojioly was abandoned, and a Jiermit, or 
transit -duty, similar to that imposed in other states 
through wliich the opium passes, was laid oii in its steail. 
.Sini'e then fi-lOths of the Malwah opium ha\e been 
sliiliped at Hombay ; anil in IKPi, the tratle yield«>d to the 
Hritish goverunuMit an annual revenue of ‘200, 000/. (.see 
/{(•ports OH K. /. .Xt)liirs, IH.'lO-.'l'i), which has since been 
materially augmented. The tobaceo of the prov., espe- 
cially that of the Hilsali dislriet, is also, beyond all cum- 
pariMin. the best in llindostun. 

Malwah is the chief seat of the Hheel race, as it was of 
the Pindarry and M.ihratta powers. It is almost wliolly 
dicided among the dominions of native princes, the chief 
of whom are .Scindia, Holkar, and the rajahs of Hhopaul, 
Kotah, Dewass, /fee. Kxcept tlie Maharajah of the Puii- 
jal). Scindia is the only nrince In Hindustan who can be 
called independent of Hritish authority ; but bis inde- 
pendence has more of .semblance than reality, for the 
[lower of his dynasty has been conqiletely broken by a 
succession of reverses : bis dominions are surroiiiuled 
by the territory of the British, or their allies, who an* 
bound to negotiate with foreign states only through the 
intervention of the Hritish. A stationary Hritish camp 
is kept up in his neighbourhood ; and he is obliged to 
receive an English resident at his court, and to furnish a 
contingent of l.'),0(H) men to the Anglo-Indian army. 
The dominions of Scindia are cstimati**! to comprise :p2,i»-l() 
sq. III., with a [lop. of nearly ‘1,00(1, 0(H) ; and to yield a 
gross .annual revenue of 2,3‘JS,tK)0 rupees, out of which the 
ehii'f derives a nett subsidy of l.fHjl ,000 rup. yearly. ’I'he 
(‘liief cities b(*longiiig to Scindia arc, (Iwalior, bis mo- 
dern, and Oojein, his ancient ca[). The states of the 
other chief native princes of Malwah have been briefly 
noticed umlcr Indokk, Hhopaii., Kotau, &c. {Fart, 
/{(’port., ; Hamilton' s K. /. Ciuz.) 

MAMKKS, a town of France, dep. Sarthe, cap. ar- 
lond,, ‘21 m. N.N.E. Le Mans. Pop. (IH3fi) It is 

indill'erently built, but lias of late been greatly improved. 
It '8 a town of great antiquity, and was surrounded with 
entrenchments by the Normans, some remains of which 
are called the “fosses dii Robert le Diable.” It lin.s a 


liandsome Gothic parish church, a college, a [irison, some 
jiublic baths, a theatre, manufactures of hempen, cotton, 
and woollen fabrics, [learl buttons, &c. and several lau- 
nories and breweries. {Guide du f'ot/apenr.) 

MAN, ISI.E OF (an. Mona, Aionapia, or Momeda), 
an island belonging to the United Kingdom, in the Iiish 
Sea, between lat. 4' and 54^ 27' N., and long. 4^ 17' 
and 4^ 31' W. ; its N.E. extremity (the Point of Ayre), 
being 17 m. from Burrow-bead, in Wigtownshire, its I*^. 
coast 34 m. from St. Bee’s head, in Cumberland, and the 
biwn of l*eel, on Its W. side, 30 in. from Ballyqiiintin 
Point, In Ireland: greatest length, 3.'> m. ; greatest 
breadth, about 13 m. Area, ‘280 so. in., exclusive of the 
1 all -of- Man, a small disjointed fragment of the i.sland, 
at Its S. extremity. Pop., in 1831, 41,(M)0, Its general 
asjirct, a.s viewed from the sea, is bold and precipitou.s ; 

runs through its whole length, and 
• I elcvatioii^if more 

, the loftiest, Iwing 

, , o--* uiiu itvieams flow from the 

‘VKli ground in diflerent directions ; but there are no 
rivers nor lakes of any consideriible size. 'I'he pr«'vall- 
|ug feature in the geology of the island is clay-slate, in- 
terspersed with mica-slate ; and covered, near the coa.-it, 
lui grauwacko and old red sandstone. Linu'.stone also 
S. side, near Castleton, intersecied in 
ome parts by veins of trap. 'Phe clay-slate is quarried 
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at a place called Spanish-head, near Castletoii; and 
stones .ire raised in blocks averaging about 7 ft. in leiigtb, 
by I ft. in breadth, and (I inches in thickness. Drawing 
and roofing slates^pgre quarried on the W. side of the 
island, not far from Pei l. Close to Castletoii, on the 
shore, are limestone and marble quarries, which have 
been worked for many years, and furnished a [lart of llie 
stone for St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. The ishuul also 
produees lead, zinc, and copjier, rai-si'd in considerahle 
quaiitilies by the Chester mitdng company, and by private 
partic.s. Hut mining and quarrying arc in a very de- 
pressed state ; the tools employed are of the rudest de- 
seription ; and not even a common crane is to be seen 
in the quarrie.s. ( Head's llotne Tour, vol. iii. ji. 19. ) 

The climate of Man is considered milder during winter 
than that of the adjacent parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Frost and snow are rare ; and w hen they do 
occur, they are seldom of long continuance. Owing, 
however, to the frequency of fogs and dews, as well as to 
(he [irevaleiiceof K. winds, during many wt*eks of spring, 
the stiinmers are deficient in heat, and the harvest is 
generally rather late. The climate however is, on the 
whole, favourable to health : cases of longevity are 
frequent, epidemics rare, and agues unknown. The soil 
is extremely various. Clay and marl, covered with white 
.saiul, pri'dorninate in the N, and N.W. extremity of the 
island, which is covered with scanty herbage,' afibrd- 
iiig sheep nasturc ; but, proceeding S. and E.,tlie quality 
of the soil imjiroves, and, in the valleys especially, ai e 
some tracts, partly sand and loam, ami [lartly stift clay. 
No p.irt of IVIaii is, how ever, very proiliietivo ; nor are 
any great pains taken to improve its natural resoun cs. 
'I’he mountains, commons, and other waste lands, im hide 
about .':)4,000 acres, leaving .ibuve 1()0,(KK) acres for tillagi-. 
Agriculture lias eMnvirler.alil y imjiroved since the diini- 
luition of the hiiring lidu iv has made the men turn 
their attention to i.iiming. whiiii used to be exclusively 
the occiqiatiou of women: wheat, barley, and jiotatoes 
are raised in sutlicient ([uantitics for exportation, and 
within the last few years, the turni|) husbandry has been 
introduced with some success by the English and Seoteli 
settlers. The implements, however, are very rude; and I he 
division of land into small farms has combined with the 
herring fisheries and smuggling to retard imjirovt>meni. 
'I'he extent of land under white crops, and the average 

produce of each in 183.'>, were estimated as follows : 

Whe.at 8,000 acres, at 2A qrs. per acre *21. ‘250 qrs. 
Harley .5,000 - 4 - - 20,000 

Gat.s 13,000 - 3 - - 39,0(X) 

This was supposed to leave a surplus of .about .5,(KX) (jrs, 
of wheat, .and 3,000 of barley, over the consum|itioM. 
I’eas are cultivated in the N. [larts, clover is a l.avouiiie 
crop, and flax is raisi'd by almost all the f.irmers fi.r 
douK'stic use. 'i'he cattle of Man, which at [iresent 
consist of a mixture of Irish ami British hreids, aic 
small and short-horned, running to fat, and not yicliling 
milk till thi'y an* six years old. Ayrshire cows have, 
however, been recently introductal with much ailvaii- 
tage. 'I’he native sliecp, w hich arc small, hardy, ami 
usually of a white or grey colour, arc slow feedt'is, long 
in coming to maturity, ami very coarse-woolcd ; they aic 
now, how<*ver, coufined to the hills, the lowlands being 
mostly stocked with im[)iovcd breeds. The island yields 
a race of hardy [Hinies, capable of inm li labour, and 
requiring little food ; but f.ir draught and farming pur- 
poses other breeds, cinefly Irish, have been imiiortid 
of larger size ami strength. Man had formerly a |ie- 
culiar breed of hogs, now totally extinct, the animahs at 
tlie present day being of various kinds, some of wliich 
resemble the Chinese variety. Bed ciccr formerly 
ranged in tfie mountains but the game at [iresent 
consists of hares, rabbits, partridges, sni[ies, and wood- 
cocks. 'Foxes and polecats are not found, neitlu'r arc 
there any poisonous 'animals on Ihe'islami; but wea- 
sels and rats are very numerous, and detrimeiit.d to 
the farmers. The Manks tenures are remarkable : 
the diH’crent par.s. (of w hich there are ‘21), are divided 
Into treeus, each comprising 4 qiiarterlands, varying 
in size from flu to 1.50 acres, and rising in yearly valuo 
from 10/. to 1*25/.: there are 700 quarterlamis, and 
they are ostcemi'd by the islanders as pro[H‘rty of the 
highest nature, in faet strictly entailed estates. Gther 
lands, called intacks and cottages, arc devisable by will, 
and on the whole considered to be of a far inferior 
nature, 'i'ho yeomen are very [iroud of tliese little free- 
holds, which range from 10 to •2<X» acres, ami usually 
comprise portions of p,asture as well a.*; arable land ; 
“but there can be no doubt,” says Lord Teignmoutb, 
“ that the sy stem is practically vicious, diminishing the 
wealth both of the farmers tliemselves, and of the public 
at large, containing indeed within itself the seeds of its 
own dissolution.” {Sketches ({f Scotland and the Isle <if 
MaUt vol. 11. p. 202.) Most of the yeomen have large 
and expensive families, which the law of Man com[)ol8 
them not o»dy to rear and educate, but to provide for ; 
and hence then estates soon become encumbered, and 
they are cfteclual'y prevented from pursuing any Im- 
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proved system of managremont, even If they felt inclined 
to its adoption, which is seldom the case ; there being 
no more obstinate adherents to routine, and ancient 
practices, than the Manx husbandmen. Many of them 
thus become involved in debt, and rrortgage their pro- 
perty, the redemption of which being seldom in their 
power, they are dispo-ssesscil of it, and compelled to leave 
the island, or to resort to trade or predial labour.* 
Hence the class of small proprietors is gradually disap- 
pearing: numbers of them having been swallowed up 
in tlie extending estates of the Scotch and Englisn 
residents. 

Man usetl to be one of the principal .seats of the 
herring-fishery ; but for several years past it has been 
comparatively deserted by tlio herring-shoals, and the 
fishery has, in consequence, become quite iucon.Hidcr- 
able, though cveti now it is the frequent practice of 
the farmers to purcha-se a boat, and .share in the ex- 
citement and profit of tl»e season. 'J'his diminution, 
howM'ver, is not to in* regretted, a.s the li.shery was 
carried on from July to (Vtobor, exactly when the 
serviec.s of the yeomen and others engaged in it, 
were most necessary at Imme. Heing also a kind of 
lottery, in which, by a few weeks' labour, large sums 
were occasionally realis«'d, it attracted erowd.s of ad- 
venturers. uMtIiout eitlier capital or .skill ; while the 
irregular lile led during these pursuits tended to en- 
ctmrage intemperance, arul was a main cause of tlie 
indolence for which the Manx have been long noto- 
rious. There has, in fact, been a material iini)rovement 
in the habits and indu.stry of the peoph* sincr thr decline 
of the fishery ; and there are, perha[>s, few things 1 (>ns to 
b“ desired for tlie island than Its revival, d'he htM riiigs 
appear off the coa.st of Man in .Inm*, remaining till .'<«-p- 
teinber, when tliey seek the F. roast of Ireland to de- 
>OMt their spaw n. J’he tishing vesst’ls now built are iinich 
arger than fv>nnerly ; tln-y are half-decked, with v<*ry 
short keeks, and are good sea-hoat.s, though apt to j)iteh 
to a dangiTons extent in rougli weather; they vary from 

to 30 tons burdi'n, and are manned by h or 10, and 
sometimes 12 men. I'orni.iii, WeL-h, an<l ln»li fishers al,<<) 
visit .Man; and, according to Sii J. Ih-onie’s «'stiinale, 
it appears that out of 2')0 Ixnits, and ‘JJkki men employed 
in only HO boats with tin ir crews b(donge<i l<» the 
island, 100 being Cornish or Welsh, and alxnit .Vi iri.sh. 
The corl-fishery has been neglected, <i\sing to tin* want 
of adequate capital for the supply of proper vessels and 
llin»s. 

'i’be manufactures are chielly domestic, and carried 
on by wo: ien,)iinost of whom, when not in the fie!<l 
rir farmyard, nr^cmploycd at tJn'ir looms or spinning- 
wheels, producing woollen, linen, and eotton eloth.s. both 
for th(* home and foreign supply, a^ %\ell as m“ts for the I 
use of the tisherics, IJleacliiug i- c -iiducted on a large ' 
scale in Laxey tden, staffs being sent thitln*r from all i 
parts of tin* island, A paper-«mll and lirew'ery are 
also est.ihli.dicd in the same in ighh. <nrln.<'d. A wool.en 
'manufactory i.s edahlis'ied at Doiigl.o; ami hat.s, made 
of coarse wo.il, whieli C()<,t aiiout Jv., are >;dd to wear ; 
evMemely well. i'iie e.xoort' eoit'i,t princiieilly of 
Coni, potatoe.s, eggs, lime, ainl lii.n-'tone, lead ainl ' 
coppiT ore, herrings, lim n, sail-t lotli, and paper. <»\v- ■ 
iijg to the Isle ut Man ha\ing la'en fortneily independ- i 
enr, a di.screp.(iiey !ki', for a lengthened peii')d. exi.-ded 
between the duties on commoilities in it and in (ireal 
Britain, the funn* r lieing coii'.iderahly lower than tin- 
latter. 'I'his distinction wliich still snbsist.s, ha» uc- 
CHsioned, at difl'cTcnt times, a great di;al t)f smuggling, 
particularly on tliose articles on winch high tluties have 
been impose<l in this country. This, hov^ever. is now ma- 
terially redncerl by adopting the jilan of ;d]ovving only 
Certain quantities of il)o«e good.s on w'lii<m tin* .Manx 
duti'-'S are lower than tlio.-e of Kngland, to be imported 
into the iNlaml ( vi/. wi'n*. 1 lo tons ;>pirits, exc« pt Hrili.sh, 


island 24‘i vessels of the burden of 7,229 tons, being a 
considerable increase on previous years ; ao ^ as it 
lies in the line of the steamers plying betwee^t,lver- 
pool and Gla8p)W, most of which touch at Douglas, It has 
bt'giin to be largely ft-equonted by visiters from these 
cities and other parts of the empire, whose Infiux has 
irtnterially contributed to the improvement df its prin- 
cipal towns. To tins cause, indeed, the present improved 
state of Man may be chiefly ascribed. It Is also tiie 
residence of numerous half-pay officers, and others, who 
arc induced to live here in consequence of the lower 
duties on many articles of <loinestic consumption. 

'J'he condition of tlie labouring pop. is moderately 
prosperous. Ordinary labourers receive about l.v. a day ; 
and skilled labourers, if we may so call their < lumsy 
tradesmen, get about ikt. a day, which, coiisitlcring tin* 
low' price of provision.^, is ceihiinly ainph*. There is no 
legal pnivision for the poor, who have to depend wholly 
on voluntary charitv. Ocnerally .spi'.-iking, the rt)lfages 
are <»f a very inferior de.scription : they are fre(|uently 
built of e.arth or sod, and thatched with straw, having a 
funnel of sail-cloth, H.s a snhstitnti* for a chimney. Tliere 
are, however, a few' improved cottages, and their numbiT 
w ill, no doubt, increase w ith the siiread of improvi-ment. 

The feudal .sovereignty of Man, w hich was a lufufiofn 
prior to l.'jOd, was held by the .Stanleys, afterwards Fails 
of l)<Tby, and their snccessur.s, the l>nkes of Atholl. from 
I4‘i<» to when parliament, conscious of the injury 

W’hicli the revenue and tlie public gf‘neral!y receiveii from 
the contiguity of an island only feudally snhji'ct to the 
cnovn. ami hence affording ndiige* to debtors, outlaws, 
and smuggler.s, purchased from the Duke of .Atholl for 
7(H»(i(>/., his civil and military rights and patronagi*, 
but with certain reservations as to fiscal niatters and 
titular dignity. A further arrangement was made in 
iKgfi, and Gre.'it Britain now i*njoys all the rights ami 
privileges of sovereign of the islaml. The eonstitntiini, 
however, was Ji'ft nntoui ln-il ; ami for many years, at 
least, the legislative power has been vest«'d in tlie House 
of Keys, abixly comprising 2-1 members, now self-elected, 
but formerly chosen by the statesmen or owners of en- 
t.-uled estates. 'I’heir arts are binding in all cases, and 
the laws are so few and brii'f as to admit of being in- 
cluded in a small volume. Attornie.s ()e<*aslon ally jdead 
in tin* courts ; hot the snitor.s (piiti* as frequently defend 
their causes in person : law is cheap, and, ;is was to he ex- 
pected, litigation is very common. There are two supreme 
judges in the island call(*tl ifn /fisfcrs, or “awarders of the 
[ l.iw,” officers of liigh antiijnity, and I'xenising jurisdiction 
' overall civil and <*rimin;d cases ; being (he presidents ( nn. 
der the crfiwn and governor) of the two eourts ofclian- 
cery and exchequer, each of which is held ('ight times a 
y<'ar. The former of tliese has little morr* to do than to 
confirm or Hunnl tlu; (leci«<ions of the d(*emsters, who 
hold a primary court of judicature ; and the I'xclnsivi* 

, business of tlie latter is to punish oUepces against the 
I revenue law.s. The coiMmon-l.iw <‘otiit.s are behl at 
dilfereiit place.s for the h different s/irtitfhi^s into which 
the island is divided, and nia\ he eoiisidet -d as courts o( 

“ eomnio;i pleas.’’ in which all aetions, personal or real, 
may he tried, as in the ili'cni'lei s' eou' t, hy a jury ol' h 
in re.d, or of -I in persi'iial aetion*. 'I'in* appeals from 
this < onrt are first to (he I loose of Keys, atterwards to 
(lie governor, and finally to the tjm*('n's I’rivy ('oimcil. 

A h;ilf-yearly gaol-gelivery is made compulsory, and 
hailitls act in the five chief towns to hear and determine 
c i.ses of debt under 'lO.f. {lu'lthnm'sTour, j'p. fi.A — -I-!.; 
Lord Trif^niNouf/i, ii. '2'27 — 211.) 

The estahiished religion is that of the (’hurch of 
F.ngland ; all s<*et.s. how(*ver, enjoy full tolerafioii. 7’he 
clergy an* under (hr* bishop of Sodor and Man, .suf- 
fragan to thr* arclihifihop (»f York, hot holding no Fngli.sh 
h.uuny, ami In ner* having no voice in thr; legislature, 
though jirivih-gral to sit in the House rrf I.onls. 


80,(K)<) gaiirni.s ; tea. 7-'>,'i(l<l lln, ; eofrer*, H.OOO Ihs. ; .sug ir, ' 
10,H(X) r-wt.; an<l tobacco, fio.ooo lbs.): and hy maintaining : 
an extra nninber r)f customs olfieer.s and revr-nm* crnjsr*r.s ' 
for the siJpprr*ssion of -iini • liiig. N.itliiiig, howevi*r, 
can be inrire inipfilitlc (l. m iIm voiiiom im r^f sueb a; 
system. Theindilic has, at .-i very heavy exprnise, pur- ' 
chaserlall the (endal rights of tin* .Atholl family; and th.it ' 
being the case, it is high tim<‘ that an r*nd .sliotihi he put I 
to the anomalrms absurdity of naving a crnisirlerable 
island lying, a.s it wr*re, in the very r onlre of tin; emjrire, i 
anrl in the direct line betwt!r*n somr; of tlie principal ! 
trading towns, w'ith rli.sr rimiuHting duties on many iin. 1 
portant articles. In making any change, it woiilrl, of ' 
course, l)e necessary tr» makr* thr* inhabitants some com- ! 
pensation for the ternjitjrary incrniveniencr* that it wouM 
occasion; but this might tx; rionr; with adv.'inlage to tin; , 
natives, and without expense to the puirlie, by modify- ; 
Ing and improving tlie internal rr*gnl,itir)n.s and b*gi.s- 
lative policy of the island, whir h would r'ventoally Irrso j 
nothing by the change. In ISifi therr; br.'longeil to tlie j 

I.V tlti* KnKli.h, :t.n..uMKd, j 

to fiCfO/XKd , wliith O'. jc r wuuld aiuuunt lo I 


1 Ids .see has hr;<*n field by several Idghly cr*lehra(ed 
rlivines ; and among others, hy Barrow, AVilson, and 
W.rnl. An er'clesiastical court is held twice a year, 
either liy thr* hishoj) or his vicars-gr'nr*ral, ;ind an arrh- 
d«-ar‘«)ii regulati's the fabrics and minor concerns of the 
17 parislH*s. I'ln'sr* cures are commonly well attenrh'd 
to hy rr*spr*et;d>le eh*rgyinen ; but their stipenrls do not 
average HO/, a year ; ami the r'lnirelii s, though externally 
pretty, are misr;ral)Iy <lr*fieient in aeermnriodatlon. 'ihe 
dissr-ntr-r.s havr* niarlr; crnisiderable progrr^ss In the pre- 
Kr*nt e«*ntnry ; hut the Mt;tl^>rlists comprise even now 
only onr* tenth of the pop., amt the otiier bodies of dis- 
sr‘tders are unimportant. Bishop Wilson an«l other 
prelates have rirme much to promote education, noi 
only bj* r'.sfahlisidng .schools, but also by translating 
the .Script 11 rr'.s anti rXlier hooks Into the Manx lan- 
guage, F.ach parish Inpi Its schtMil more or less richly 
endowed ; and while eleinetdary instruction Is given 
in the Manx, r-very endeavriur is inarlr* to instruct tho 
iiativr-s ill tlie Kiiglisli language. Indeed there can bo 
no rloubt, that, at no distant ix'rirxl, the pop- wJIJ y® 
familiarly ac'rpiainted with our language ; and this will 
be the surest method to disabuse them of the prejudices 
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uliich 80 many entertain against a union witii Kngland. 
A collfigiate school was t;stablishcd a lew years ago, 
tiirou^ the exertions of tlie late Bishop Ward ; and 
tiiough the funds were far too small for the expected 
outlay, the establishment, being well conducted, at- 
tracted numerous students, and has, on the wh«>lc, been 
bUi'cessfuK 

^ The Manx, like the Welsh, and Scotch Highland- 
ers, belong to the great Celtic family, which proba- 
bly occupied tlie whole United Kingdom previously to 
th(! immigration of the Belga'. 'J'hehr Celtic origin is 
clearly evinced by their language, wliicli is a mere dialect 
of tlie Irish, Krse or Gaelic. Tl>ey have a swartliy 
complt^ion, stout, with an air of melancholy pervading 
tlu‘ir eoimtenances. In<lolcnce, and a love of litigation, 
are. distinguislung charaetc'ristics of the male part of the 
pup. J'.vMMi, at present, workmen rest for two hours in 
the middle of the day, when tliey may he seen stretched 
under hedge-rows by the road-sides. I'he women, how- 
ever, arc extrenjely industrious ; and on them devolve 
not only the produetion of domestic manufactures, but 
.also a l;irge share of the lalxjurs of agriculture. They 
are liospitalde, superstitioiisly attaehe<l to existing insti- 
tutions and religious forms, and treat bishops and clergy- 
men as beings of an exalted nature; but tliey are, not- 
withstanding, drunken, indelicate, dirty, and addicte<l to 
iiilfering. Their old habits and prejiuliees are now, 
ho\vev(*r, gradually giving way; tin; inereasing inllnx of 
visiters, during the summer season, having, in this re- 
spect, elfecteil an important and benelicial change. The 
fUtt- of society is eomposed of tlie government oflieers 
and the large landholders, with a few cluueli dignitarii's ; 
the othcT clergy, the attornies, and medical men being 
too poor to mingle with the lir.st eireh'. 

'I’lie roeky islet, or Calf of Man, alusidy allud<‘d to, at 
the S. extremity of the island, was formerly the resort 
of vast nmnhm s of ptdlins {ProcclUiria J*t{//inus l.ath,). 
At pr<‘sent, however, the tiird is there entirely unknown. 
It was supposed to have been drivi n from tins favourite 
liaunl by tin* too great destruction of its young. These 
were held in eonsiderable estimation ; and renmnit meii- 
tiuiis rliat, in liis day, grc'at numticrs of tliem were taken 
.e\tM v year by tin; la rsou wlio farmed the islet. It ap- 
pears, liowever, that rats that had escaped from a ves.sel 
wrecked on the coa.st, w er<‘ ttie real exterminators of the 
birds. {(iuni/Zi 'f, Stjri'Ct/, p. K.) 

'I'he early history of ^Ian is ob.sc ure. It was tlie Motta 
of Ca sar, and the Afonapia of IMiiiy ; but we know little 
more of it bi'yond mere traditions of it.s lieing lielil by the 
Droids, and sulisetiuenl ly by Norwegian monarehs, till, 
in I’Jhi, it was purchased by Alexander III. of Seotland, 
wlio appointed a viceroy, and madi* it tribntjiry 'I’he 
Seotcti were soon afterwards exjieiled !•> tin- KnglUli , 
blit tlie power of the latter was not estatilislied till the 
reign of Henry IV., who granted it to tlie IN'rcys, from 
wdiom it fell, (ly attainder, and thence passed by gift of 
the same nmiiareh to tlie Stanli'y family, l»y whose tieirs 
It was sold to the r,riti.''h crown. 

'I'hc cliii'f town.s of Man art;: 1. ('astlctown, in wliich 
is the coll<‘g(! aliove nieiitioncil, tin* .‘cat of legislature, 
and tiu* residence of the governor (pop. in Ikdl, 2,077) ; 
2 . Douglas (wliii'h see), tlic chief trading town, with I 
Uj'wavds of 7,000 inhab. ; ;U Veel, formerly celelnated 
liolli as tlic residence of the earls of Derby and the 
cap. of ji(> kingiloin, but now decayed, and having only' 
a iioj). rd' 1,72'.) person.s, whicli is about the same as that 
oi Itamscy, one of tlie steam-packet .stations between 
I.iver|iool and tda.sgow, on the N.K. side of the i.slaiul. 
{(Jn, loir's Survey, ami Felihani's Tour i Lord 7V/gw- 
mouHis Scotland and /. (/ Man, ii. ISI--202. and ap- 
pendix, &o. ; Head's Home Tour, ii. 1—00.) 

man A All (GULIMI OU), an inlet of the Indian 
Dcean, dividing Cey lon from the S. HXtremity of Hiu- 
d"sf;m ; extending between lat. 7' '30' and 0'^ N., and long, j 
!■' ■iml Mi- i:. It is in general too sliallovv to be navi- 
hy vessels above tlie size of sloops ; and is sejiaratevl 
■ tlie islands Uainissirani and Manaar, and the chain of 
V islatid.s and sandbanks called Adam’s Bridge, from 
her inlet of the sea called Talk’s Strait, also between 
< eylon and tlu; continent. The Island of Manaar i.s 18 in. 
•n hmgth, by in. broad; but has little importance of 
. V ^ further iiarticulars, see Ceylon ( I. .'>70 ). 

(I-'A), aprov. of Spain in the S. part of New 
t ustile, tiounded S. by Granada, K.by Cueiiya and Mur- 
cei, and W. by Kstremadura. Area about T.^OOsq. m. 

J op. 250,000. V 'This distrloti Consists chiefly of lofty and 
narren plains, upwards of ‘2,000 11. above the sea, and is, 
wu hunt exception,^he least picturesque and nroductivo 
in tue whole peninsnla. But it produces corn, wiucf olives. 
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and salfrou ; the Val-de-Pefias, a ligtit n-d wine, is highly 
esteemed all over Spain. 'I’lio mules of this prov., also, 
^ strongest in the peninsula. La Man- 

derives its chief ci Icbrity from the in- 
1,,, Cervantes ; and many of the customs 

r “lill prevalent in the lu ovince. I’lie 

hnV Ciudad Ueai, once a lloiulshingcity, 

8 000^ decayed, and having at present a pop of only 
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MANCHA (IIKAI,), a town of Spain, In And.ibiRia, 
prov. Jaen, 8 in. K. ttie city of Jacn. I’op., accordi'.g 
to MiCano, 4,939. It is situated in a spacious plain, and 
comprises some regular built streets ;ind handsome 
squares ; its chief buildings bainga par. cliurcli, Carmi liie 
convirnt, and hospital. Woollen and linen clotlis, bed- 
ticks, and s.'icking, are made here, with bricks and 
tihrs in large quantities, for the sujiply of the prov. 
'J'hc neighbonriiood i.^ both plctarcsque and ferui'*, 
producing, with little tillage, abundant crops of olives, 
with smaller (juantities of wine and grain. 

MAN ClIE(LA),a iiiarit.dcp. and iteninsula of France, 
formerly Included in the prov. Normandy, between lat 
48'-* 40' and 49^40' N., and long. 0°40' and 2^ W., encircled 
on the VV. and N. sides, and partly on the K., by Die 
English Ctiannel (Manche), whence its name ; and clsc- 
wtiere bounded, on the P2. by the dens. Calvado.s and 
Dime, and S. by Mayenne and llle-et- Vilaine. Length 
N. to S, about 8.5 in. ; greatest breadth nearly 40 iii. 
Area, r»93,77G liectarcs. Top. (IKIP;) .594. 3S2. .Surface 
is gfiieraliy undulating. A chain of tiills, of no great 
elevation, runs through the dep. in a N. W. direction, 
dividing it into two nearly equal parts. Near its 
N.I*'. and S.W. extremities are some marslw tracts. 
'I'he chief rivers are tlie Virc and the Ouve. 'The coast 
i.s mostly abrupt and rocky, espi'cially in the N., tint 
it li.'is several good roadsteads and cominoilious har- 
boiirs, of which (Mierbonrg is the finest. In lH3r>, atnait 
.‘IMI. KM) hectares were estimated to be arable, {t4,(K)() in 
j pasture, 24,000 in woods, ‘20,2(10 in orcliards, and 40,290111 
lu-atbs, wast<‘s, &c. Agriculture i.s lii'ttcr conducted 
than in many oUier deps. 'I’he produce of corn, wliicli 
is cliiclly wlitxit and barley, exceeds ttie home con- 
.sumption : potatoes are an iniportant substitute for 
grain ; .ind, in 183.5, tlie crop amounted to nearly (>07,4(tO 
licctolitres. Beans, pea.s. and a good deal of hemp and flax, 
are raised. The dt p. i.s beyond the limits of the vine- 
ciilturi' ; but about 1.000,000 hectolitres of superior cider 
are annually produced, and some perry. In 1x30 tliere 
were alioiit 189,000 black cattle in the dep. ; and fat 
cattle and buttiT an- atnong its principal products. It 
had also, in tlie same year, aliout 291,000 sheep, esti- 
mated to yield annually 41 1,. 500 kilogr. of wool, tliougii 
chiolly of inferior (piality. 'I'licre is a con,sldorabie tratlic 
in horses and mules. Toultry are reared in great 
abundance ; large quantities ot eggs being exported 
from (Uierbourg and Valognes to England and the 
t'hannel Island.s, In )835, of 192,038 properties subject 
to tire contrihution J'onciere, 02,792 were assessed at 
less tlian .5 fr., ami 30, .5.50 at from .5 to 10./r. The oyaster 
ami other tislieries on the coast are im^rtant; but, ac- 
cording to Hugo, tisli are less plentiful than formerly. 
Among tlie mineral proilucts arc ii^n, lead, coal, mar- 
ble, slate, ami granite; wliicli last is found of excellent 
quality In tlu' (’h.iusey Lies, a group of small ishimi.s otf 
the coast of this dep. Salt-works are established at se- 
vi ral jilact's on tin coast. M.iinif.icturing imlii.stry is em- 
ployed on iron, coppi r, ziui , w<"'lliii, lim u, cotton, ami 
various other materials, ('uth’ry, gla.ss, paper, hair fa- 
Itncs, late. X-c. are produri'd ; ami in some cantoris, 
liaskcts, pannier.'', willow .■>ieves. \c., are maile, and 
sent into other parts of Normandy, and into Brittany. 
But its ]>rincipal iratlo is in agricultural |iroduce and 
(i.'-h, fresh or saltiul. Manctie is divided into six ar- 
roml.s. ; cliief towii.s. Si. Lb, tlie cap., I'herbourg, Cmi- 
tances, Avranclic,';, \'alogiies, and Mortaiii. It .'.ends 8 
nicms. to tlie Uli. of Dep. Number of ch'ctors (1S38-.39), 
3,.5(N. Total |)ulilic revenue ( 1831), lb, 145, 8‘2i', fr. 'I'liis 
ilep. is rieh in ( tllic, and Konian antiquities. {Hugo, 
art. Manche ; (\l)ieial Tables, Ac.) 

M A NC'U ESTEIE u inun. and pari. bor. and 
p.ir. of Ellwand, the great centre of the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain, and the iirincijial 
inamifactnring town in the vvorUl, co. fainca.ster, 
liund. Nalford, on the Irwell, an aliliient of the 
Mersey, .‘H in. K. Liverpool, do in. S.W. Leeds, 
70 in. N. Binninghani, an<l Kid ni. N. N.W. 
London ; lat. 5T' .'50'^ N., long. 2^ l.V W. 'The 

entire par. of Manchester include.s an area of 
;n,2bO acres, coinpri.sing AO townsliips, and had, 
in 1841 , a total pop. of 853,390 persons. T'he fol- 
lowing table exhibits the area, pop., and rate of 
increase in the contiguous pari. bors. of Man- 
chester and Salford, the limits of which pretty 
correctly define the extent of the town and its 
sul)urb.s : ~ [See top of next page.] 

From the above talile it appears, that the rate of in- 
crease in the two boroughs, during the 40 years ending 
with 1841, was 224-8 per cent. ; and in the bor. of Salford, 
2.59'fi per cent., a rate exceeded only by Preston, and oi.o 
or two other towns. In 1773, the pop. of the township of 
Manchester was estimated by Dr. Percival at ‘22.481 
:ind that ol baiibid at 4,705, makipg together 27,24o; 
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Township. 

Pop. in 
18(11. 

Pop. In 
18.31. 

Pop. in 
1811. 

n. tit' Alanchesttr. 




Alitnclifstvv 'I'own 

To.lou 

llo,n'>r, 

16.3..s.'k; 


l,7ti2 

5, rat 

y.'int) 

ItfSWilk 

r, 

VIS 

ol.'i 

lir.HiUoril 

•It 




r:i2 

4.n^5 


t'horltuu How 

fir.'i 



Ihiipur-liev 

IfS 

ui.3 

m.s 

Hii iM<- 

i,';77 

!» fa t 


iX'eu Ion - - . 

i.v'i.'. 



Total (.Manchester) - 

7h,7.S.8 



of Si, ilfoni. 




S.llfortl lomrti 


40,7Sr, 

r,r,,tm 

IViulleton 

• )iht r (’istricts included 

•Vi 11 


y\o7,2 

in th. lu.rongh 

1 ,:^03 

3,1 1.5 


Total (*^alf(>r.i) 


.5-4?, ."(it; 

~7.;.(.:. 1 

.ludie-tiT and Salford 

y5,.-5l3 


•TO'.qfiO; I 


th U is. about ow-dfr/t/h part of the pop. in IH-ll. The 
jne.-,ent p<»p. of tin* par). bor.s. of Mamhestcr and 

Saltord is ci-rtaiiily not under SdO.iKiO. 

Manchester and Salford, which, beinpr .separated only 
by the small river Irwell, form a .sinjile larjte town’, 
covering d.OOO acres, with a rlense mass of buildings, 
.stand in .t large pl.iiii, encoinp.isseil by hills on every 
side e.vcept the W., and dottetl with towns and village.s, 
the inh.'ib. of wliieh are all indn.striously en;raged in 
the production of woven fabrics. 'i'be' Irk and the 
jVIedloek join tlii' IrAvell rl<>''e to the town, .ami all three* 
arc made e\ien»iv(dy useful in moving machinery, and for 
other purpo.scs. Six iiridgi's eomieet Salfor*! willi Nfanches. 
ti r ; the handsom«-st being \'ie(oria bridge, hav ing ,i single 
arch of IhO ft. span, opened in Isd'.r. d'ht* streets areirre- 
gularly laid tnit, and many are narrow and inconvenient, es- 
pecially in the tiu)rt* central jiarts. (Ireat improva'ineivts, 
however, have been made w it hin f h<‘ last years : narrow 
lanes have been pulled down to make way for broad 
avenues; noble public buildings, winch would be orna- 
inetital to any capital in the world, have In-en erected in 
the chief thoroughfares; factories and warehouses of 
gigantic proportions liave ari'cn in every direction ; con- 
tiiit'd and mean- looking shops have be«*n replacetl by 
.superior establishments, .some of which will bear to 
be cotnpared with the best in I>on<lon ; tlie paving of 
the streets, though still in parts very defective, has 
been much imf»rove<l ; and Magging has been gene- 
rally ititroduei'd. with macadamising, in the principal 
streets. The whole town is lighted with gas ; but in 
the poorer district.s the lamps are but thinly dispers<‘d. 
and are extinguished at too early an hour. It i-s well 
supplied with water, sulht.enlly drained (except in ootne 
ptior district.sj hy an underground sewerage, and well 
watehe«l by a day as well as night i»oIiee. d'here are three 
main lines of stre«-t. wljich run in a curve .S.K., nearly 
j)aralloI to each other. 'I’lio central line, whi< h Is the 
principal thoroughfare of the town, comprises Mar- 
tel .Street ( formerly a narrow lane, but now vastly im- 
j)roved, having some of the tiiiesl sbop.H in town',. 1‘icca- 
vlilly.and the I.i.ndon Road ; moretf) the N., joined to the 
last mentioned line by Oldham Street, is (ire.it Aticoat 
Street, with its onlinna' ions ; and ,S. js theaveiim* known 
in different parts as <iuav Street, I’eter Street, and the 
Oxford Road, conneeted with Piccadilly by a handsome 
line called Mo.sJey Street, and a long narrow street 
called Deansgate. 

The public buildings of Manchester are |oo numerous 
to ailmit <jf individual deseription ; but the following arc 
the largest, lK?st built, and most invjmrtant. The Kx- 
ciiange, which stands in the inarket-plaCe, at tl»e lower 
end of Market Street, is a large but sotnewb.it low 
semicircular stone building, fronted with Doric pillars. 
In the lower Moor are the commercial room, a magnitic«*nt 
hall, having an ar<*a of ( i , 7'»0 s<i, ft, ; and a spacioti.s news, 
room (added in iMdU from a space previously occupied by 
the post-office, in the rear of the building): tiiere are i 
upper rooms on a corres|)onding scale, used for public | 
meetings, dinners, ^fcc : the e.-itablishment is .siipporteil by 
Hubscriptiop, and had, in H40, about ‘i.fKK) members. The 
chief business day i.s ruesilay, on which, al)Out noon, all 
the principal manufacturers <if Lancashire may be seen in 
or near this building. The Town Hall, in King Street, 
which has been recently widened, is of Ionic architecture, 
and extremely elegant, being formed on the model of 
the rernple of Erectheus at Athens, with a central 
octagonal curmla, resembling Andronicus’s Tower of 
the W ind.s. It cost upwanls of 40,000/. ; and coitipHses, 
tiesldes rooms for the police busiiu-s.s, gns-offices, JSre., 
a Spacious and well proportioned public room (ranking 
amongst the finest *^n Europe), l.'Jl ft. long, and 3H ft. 
broad. The fresco* paintings, however, with which the 
walls are covered, are said to di^pI.ay Uttle taste, ele- 
gance of design, or correctuess of execution, iimalier town 


halls are situated In Salford and Chorlton, the former 
of which townships has its separate police estalviish- 
ineiit, Ucc. The Corn Exchange, in Hanging Ditch, is 
a handsome building, erected from a design adapted to 
It from the I'einple of Ci'res at Athens. Six Ionic co- 
lumns support the central pediment ; and on each side are 
wings, very slightly projecting, and ornamenteti with pi- 
l;i,ster8 ; between which are the entrances to a square ball, 
inclosing an area of about r>,(KK) sq. ft., and affording stand-’ 
lug room for 2,0(K) persons. Of the buildings devoteii to 
ch.iritablo purpo.se.s, to literature, or to nublic aum.se- 
ment, the following deserve notice, from tneir aroiiitec- 
tural beatity. I.The Royal Infirmary and Limatic A.syluin, 
finely situated in Piccadilly, recently faced with stone, 
and now constituting one of the chief ornaments of Man- 
chester. *2. The Atiiemeum in Rond Str«*et, a necidiarly 
elegant .structure, dc.signed by Rarry, in the Italian style, 
atiiH’ompletedatan cxpen.se of about 13, (KM)/. 3. The Royal 
Institution in Mosley Street, built at a cost of 30,0(Mi/., 
from Harry’s designs, b.iviup a noble front, with a poi tic<» 
In the Ionic stylo, and compri.sing, besides other apart- 
m»*nts, a handsome gallery for the exhibition of pictures, 
and a theatre for lectures capable of accotnmtxiating NOU 
persons. 4. The l’ortic«; News-room, in the same sfri>et 
as tin* Institution, having an Ionic portico, f). I'lu; 
Union Clui) House, also in Mosley Street, a fine mod(*rn 
stone building, with inti’rnal accommodations c<|ual to 
tliose found in the best London establishments of tin* 
same description. f>. The Natural History .Society’s Hall 
in Peter Street, a largo square building, having in tlie 
principal front a portico siip|)orting a pediment ami com- 
prising a tine hall, lighted from a cupola, and dilleriMit 
apartments stored with numerous specimens of birds, 
insects, fossil.s, shells. Xc., and a few quadrupeds. 7. 'J'ho 
(Nmct*rt Hall, ne.'ir the last-mentioned building. H. riio 
Assembly Room, below which is a hilliiird and news- 
room ; and,!). 'I'he .Asylum for the Rlitul, and the S< bool 
for the Deaf ami Diiinh, at Old '^Pratt’ord, de.signed hy 
Air. Richard Lane, in live Elizabethan style, having a 
fine frontage of stotn*, consisting of two wings and a pro- 
jeeting centre formed hy the chapel of the two insti- 
tutions. 'Phere are thnre* theatres, one of which has a 
royal patent ; but lu'iiher is much itatronised. 

.Among the sacred edilices of Manche.ster, the collegiate 
church far surpasses tlie othcr.s, both in size and archi- 
tectmai heauty. It stands cIo.se to tlie Irwi'll, near Vic- 
toria Rridge ; and w.is erected in the lotli century, in the 
ornamental (lothic style, having bc(*n frequently .since re- 
paired and in part rebuilt. I'he interior i.s about iKOft. long 
and (iOft. broad ; but only a j>ortion of tlu* building is titti tl 
tip with stalls and pew s for choral service, the remainder 
eonsi.sting of ])rivate chanePs, which eov er a large area, and 
render the form of theeilificc exceedingly irregul.ar. The 
choir is one of the finest in England, and the tahernaele- 
work is uJirivalled : the monuments are numerous, and 
full of Interest : the carved figures, with wliicli tin* cliuri li 
is liberally adorned, arc as (pi vint and grotesque as an 
anti<|uary c<mld desire ; and there an* several iM autiful 
stained-glass windows, with inscriptions and paintings. 
'I'he college was founded in tlu: reign of Henry V’L, dis- 
so|v(*d by lulwan! \’l., ami again charter<‘d, in by Q. 
Kliz.ilM'th.w hodirected that tiieestaldishment should com- 
prise a warden, 4 priests, ‘2eliaplains,aml M clioristers. 'Pliis 
charter was, for the most part, confirmeil by (.'liai lcs 1. 

In the ciiarter <latetl Sept. 30. Kk'l.'), it is ordered that 
there siiall he a warden (appointed by the crown), and 1 
fellows (clci ted by the warden and fellows), who shall ho 
a IxkIv <‘orp<irate and politic of themselves for (*vcr. 
The charter further directs that there shall be 2 chaii- 
lains or vicars, and 2 clerks (one to be in holy orders), 4 
hinging men (whether clerks or laymen), and 4 boys 
skilled in music. Q’Phere are now 0 singing men and fi 
boys.] It is also ordained that there shall be a sub- 
warden continually in the college, a treasurer, a collei - 
tor (all of the number of the fellows), a registrar, a master 
of the choristry, an instructor, an organist, and a baililf. 
Whenever eitlier of the sees of Raiigor or St. Asaph be- 
comes vacant, they will be united, and Mancliester will he 
raised into a bishopric. Prenaratory to this change, 
the title of warden and fellows has already lieen elianged 
for that of dean and canons ; and tills, in due course, 
will be followed by the appointment of an archdeacon ot 
Manche.ster to superintend the clergy of the district. A 
chapel of case was erected in Salh)rd In If>.'I4 : iliis, ‘'I- 
Anne’s, <Tccted in 1712, and St. Mary’s, crecKKl in 
beijig the only places of worship in the town till 17fi(), be- 
tween which «and 1H(M) eight additional churches weie 
built. Nine other churches, two t^which ( St. Luke’s, 
(.'heetffem, and .St. (ieorge’s, Hultn^ are very elegant, 
and co.st 14,I)(X)/. each, nave l>een erected in the pr<‘- 
sent century ; so that, on the whole, therb are 23 ejils- 
copal place.s of worship in the borough, served by 4(> 
clergymen, and accommodating 20,4(K) rndividuals. The 
Horn. Caths. raised their first chapel in 1740, hut on« 
belonging to the Presbyterians was oiMjned at an earlier 
period. The Independents opened a chafHjl In 1702, 
and tho Wesleyan Methodists in 17W). Tho dlssonlmg 
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inocting-houses now open comprise, 1 for snccders 
from the Scotch kirk, r» belol)^^illg to Horn. Cutliolics, 
n belonging to Wesleyan Metliodists, 16 occupied by 
vurious seceders from Methodism, belonging to Indo- 
|)eiid('nts, 6 to Ibiptists, 4 to Unitarians, and 6 others to 
Sw«*denborgians, the whole bm'ng calculated to ac- 
commodate about 140,000 persons. Throe cemeteries have 
oeen laid out in ('liorlton, Ardwick, and Harpur-hey ; 
and the noxious practice of interring bodies within the 
town is slowly but graduaily going out of use. The 
two bon)Ughs oi Manchester and Salford have above 
120 Sunday schools. 

The means existing in Manchester, in 18.34, for the dif- 
fusion of elementary instruction, may be learned from the 
following summary, drawn up from the report of the 
Manchester Statistical Society: — 
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It would appear from this statement that, in 18.34, about 
‘JO.OOO c hildren were receiving daily instruction in Man- 
clicster and Salford, and that .30,0tK» more were taught 
on Sundays, but doubts have been entertained a.s to 
the accuracy of these returns ; and of the day scholars, 
nearly lO.tMK) were reporte<l to lie educated in nrivnte 
seliools au<l dames’ seliools, in two tlurd.s of whieli tiie 
instnietum is extremely deieetive. Within the last half 
dozen years considerable additions have been made 
to the better class of scitools supported by tlic chureb 
and the maiuifacturers ; still, liowcv<‘r, there can be 
no doul)t that the education of I be working classes is 
deieetive, and that it admits of being very materially im- 
•roved. Troin the report of the Inspector of “ the ('hester 
>ioe(‘.san Board of Education,” read at a meeting of tliat 
body on the 11th of March, 1841, wo derive the following 
I'articulars relative to the church schools in the town of 
Manehester ; — ifc 
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Among the sehool.s deserving particular notice, the first 
1 1 aec is (iue to the grammar school, founded in I.V20, by 
IhighOIdliatn, Bishop of Exeter. Its rovemicf amount to 
upwards of 4,r)tKl/. a year ; and in eonscipienee of a de- 
cree of (’haucery, in its usefulness was increased by 
tlie opening of a lower school, and a general augmentation 
of the establishment. The dccret* of 18.33, however, was 
r r park’, and as it did not effect all the alterations that were 
necessary, a suit was instituted to obtain further reforms, 
in which a judgment was given by tlie lord chancellor on 
loth Nov. 1840, from w'bieli it appi-ars that “tlie income 
in 1833 was 4,3,30/., and the salary awarded to the head 
master was <!()<)/. per annum ; and the salaries of all the 
masters together was 2,050/., whilst the number of rcIio 
lurs, including boarders, was only 108.” The lord chan- 
cellor concluded his judgment as follows ; — ” 1 propose, 
therefore, to declare, that in all future aupointments of 
leoffees and trustees regard should he had to the ijnalili- 
eation requireil by the statutes ; that all children i»f an 
age capable of Instruction are entitled to be .uVuiited Into 
the school ; tliat no part of the funds of the charily are 
hereafter to be applied towards paying premiums for ex- 
hibitions to boys w ho are or have been boariler.s in the 
bouses of any of the masters, except in continuing to pay 
exhibition.^ already granted ; and that such hoarders are 
Hot in future to derMre any benefit from the funds of the 
charity in any miutner by which the expenditure of such 
funds may be iuct'eascHl ; and wltli thesi* d<*claralions, I 
sliall refer it to the master to approve of such alterations 
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in the scheme contained in the report of 1833 as may 
be necessarv to carry the same into cflect, and as the 
master shall find to ho prm»er for the purpose of more 
effectually carrying Into elh?ct the objects of the cha- 
rity.” We understand, however, that the whole case is in 
a train for being again brouglit before the court in another 
shape. Few cstahlishments in Ktigland confer so many 
university advantages on their alumni. It has'ld exhibi- 
tions of 60/. a year, tenable for 4 years ; 1(5 Somerset 
seholarshi])s at Brasenose College, Oxford, averaging 
20/. a year ; and .several othrrs of less value both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; besides whieli it deri\e8 great 
though not exclusive advantages from the valuable 
llulme’s exhibitions, connected witli Bras. Coll., and 
t<‘nable for three years after the degree of B.A. The 
instruction is eflieient ; ami should it be placed on the 
footing directed by the lord chancellor, it will no 
doubt rank amongst the best grammar schools In 
the kingdom. The College, founded by Humphrey 
Choetliam, in 1665, is likewise a wcaltliy schol.astic esta- 
l>li.shment, comprising, lavsides lodgings ami scheol- 
rooms for boy.s, a valuable lilirary of 25,000 vols. ; but 
it i.s said that tin* modern part of fhi.s library is didicieut, 
and that it is better suited for the scholar ami the an- 
tiquary than for men of business: this coll(‘;;c h, is also 
a museum of curiosities of little real value, hut much 
visited by strangers and holyday people. The munlu r of 
.scholars is re.str!cted to 80, 40 ol w hom must belong to 
Maneliester .and .Salford, Hie rest belonging to Droyls- 
den, ('rujnp.sall, Bolton atid Tiirton. A plain education 
is furnished, ami the scholars are alterwaids a])prentieed 
and fitted out in trade. Seven other I’mlowed cliaiilie.s 
for instructing cliildrcn are amalgamated with national 
and other .schools, very lilx'ially supp(Mted. and con- 
ducted in Ihejmest ellicuiit manner; ami, besides these, 
the town has an asylum for the blind, erected by piddic 
.subscription, ami supported by an endow nient be(|ue-i(lied 
by 'rhoinas Ihmsbaw, I'.sq., of Oldham, and a deaf and 
dumb school, established in 1823, and remodelled in 1^36: 
there arc 8b .scholars on the establishment, whldi is in 
every respect widl conducted. A chapel isconneeted w itli 
tile seho<>I, to which the jaihlic are adirdtted. 

A college (removed, by the Unitarians, from York), 
on the plan of King’s College, Loudon, under tiie de- 
nomination of the Manehi ster New College, was opened 
for the receptiem of students on the 5th Oct. 1840. 
In.struc'tion is given by di.sliuguisired f)rofe.s.sors in every 
department of litc'rature, science, ami th(>ology. The 
erection of another college, to be called the Lancashire 
Independent I5)ll(‘ge for the I'.dncation of Dissenters, is 
also in active progress, and will he soon completed 

'J'he charital>le institutions of Manc'ncsier, for the re- 
lief of tlie sick, disal>led, and destitut(‘, eoiiiprise an in- 
firmary and dispensary, reliev ing 18,0(0 patients yeai ly, 
a fever hospital, or ” house of reianery,” a lyiug-iu 
hospital, au eye institution, a lock hospital, a tiight 
asylum for the destitute poor, a female penitentiary, a 
provichmt society, a dispensary for chililreti, a dispensary 
for di.sp.aso.s of ine skit), ami lour otlu*r di.spen.saries, re- 
lieving altogether about 30,000 patients annually, and 
supported by funds, from betpn sts and sub.sci iptions, 
amounting to 14,0tM)/. a year ; besides w bieb. there arc 
various minor charities belottging to Matiehester ami 
Salford, the aggregate income of which exci'ciis 4,000/. 
a year : so that upwards of 18, (3M)/. are annually ex- 
pended in the relief of the poor, over and above the 
expeust's of parish support* which in 1838 amounted 
to 40,000/. 

The literary .and philosoplncal establishments of 
Manchester are very mmuTous, eonsistiu.g of a philoso- 
phical soew'ty, institute<l in 17sl, and mnnhiTing among 
Its past iuul prt'sent inemlK'rs Dr. rercival, flu* tluec 
Ilenrys (father and sons\ Dalton, ami other eminiMit men, 
whose science and discoveries liavo lieen of materi.d ad- 
vantage, not only li» the town, but to the world g^me- 
rally ; indeed, few provincial societies of the kind have 
earnevl so high a reputation; its memoirs (in Ki vols.) 
have, been translated into both the Cennan ami French 
languages : a geological and mining society, founded 
in 1838, has already upwards of 200 memlx'rs : a sta- 
tistical society is actively eogageil in e(dlecting local 
information respecting ednc.ition, morals, itc. : a ht)- 
tanio.'d and hortictilf ural society, estaldiohcd in 1827, 
possesses gardens tliat covi-r J(i acre.s : a zoological 
society has spaciou.s ganli us on fin* Bmy road, taste- 
fully laid out, and containing a gooil and increasing collec- 
tion of animals: a society of natural lii-lory lias a good 
museum, and is supported by about 600 .Mdisci ibei s. The 
Uoyal Institution was founded in 1823, for tlie promotion 
of Bterature, science, ami the fine arts. We have alrea.dy 
noBced its fine building, the priiicipal hall of wliieU 
has a statue of Dalton, fr<>m the chisel of ( hautrev- 
Connected with this itistitutiou is a school of dc.sign, likv-ly 
to be of umteiial service to pat tern ilruught.'im*!!, niachim!- 
makers, and others. The Atheiiatmi, establislied in the 
view of aiioit.i’ig to the middle elassi s a suitable k ^ort 
for reading, study, and couvoisatiou, is suppoit.d by 
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about 1,000 members, and has a library of 4.000 vols. : 
two schools of medicine and surgery arc supcrintcndtHl 
by able teachers, and provided with extensive? museums, 
lecture-rooms, &c. There ar?? two mechanics* institutes, 
and another establishment for similar purposes called tho 
Christian Institute ; tht'se institutions are all well pro- 
vided with libraries, museums, a[)paratU8, &e., and are 
well attended. There are tlireo lyeeinns, speeially in- 
tended for the improvement and recreation or the work- 
ing classes by furnishing them with books, magazines, 
newspapers, lectures, and opportunities for fri«'ndly in- 
tercourse ; and there can be no doubt that tluw liavc 
been of very material advantage. 'I'he Itoval Victoria 
Gallery has an exhibition of olijec.ts in' mechanics 
and science, .and courses of lectures. A tempcTHiice I 
society, formt?d in IH.'ir), was the first to Inculcate total 
abstinence from all intoxicating beverages : it has at ' 
present 12 br.ancb associations, lioldiug weekly meetings. | 
and about w,(Ktn members. 


are not such as a town of great wealth and magnitude 
iniglit be expecte*! to possess ; and this circumstance is 
most probably owing to the fact, that the tolls are not 
the property of the town, but belong to the lord of the 
manor. Inhere are no general markets, like those of 
Llverj)Ool, IJIrmingham, and Newcasth?; but several are 
scattered In different parts of tlm town. In Victoria 
Street, .Swan .Street (.Smithficld), Camp Field, and 
Deansgate, are markets for butchers’ meat and vege- 
tables ; and a fish-market was erected near the ex- 
change in IH28, 'I'be cattlo-niarket Is held every W«‘d- 
nesday. in Cross I.ane, Salford ; a large area on its sl«les 
is fitted u}» witli stalls, filled with various articles botli of 
farming and mannfaetured produce. 

The following table, drawn up from the Iirporfs of the 
^tattchesfer Statistical Sacieft/, shows the consumption of 
butchers’ meat in Manchester and its environs {estimated 
pop. ;m:i..5oo) ill iM.'k'i: — 


The banking establishments of M.anchester. whuli 
are numerous, and condnett-d on a scale correspond- 
ing witli the eonnnereial importanee of the plac<\ eoin- 
prise, besides five priv.atc lianking-honses, mostly of 
gre.it wealth and respectability, a brancii of tlic Hank of 
Kngland. and five joint-stocks: viz., th*‘ Hank of Man- 
chester. fouiuled 1N2‘» ; (be .M.inebe.s(<>r atnl I.iver|>o.d Dis- 
trict H. inking Company (iSip); tlic Cnion H.ank of 
M incheslcr ( ’.fi) ; llio Manclie.stcr ;ind .S.iliord Hanking 
Company (183fi) ; tho S. Lancashire H.nik (l-H.'k',) j ami tho 
Al!).nic('. A .savings’ hank »a.s opened in HIH ; and, from 
the report of it appears that it b.ad tlien ileposits to 

the amount of .'id;, S''' V., rec?^ived from ) 1 .sb-j depositors. 
Five new.spai>er.s are published in .M.ou bevter ; three of 
\\ h cli, the (i'?/o;vhVT/i, 'i'/on'S, and .{(irrrti.scc, advoiate 
whi;: and radieid juditics, the Coiotrr aiul Cl/ronic/c ; 
b"bige<insers.ifi' The Uuardian. v. liiili hii> the hugest 
circuhC-ion, ;uul Chronicle, are publisht'd mi Wedne.s- 
days and Saturdav-s ; the others appe.ar mi Saturdays 
only. ' j 

'ianebe-ter pfesessos several large establishments eon. ■ 
nected with it> internal econmny. 'I'he workhouse, which : 
occupies an eminence N. of the town, is a very extni.sive ; 
and well crnidm ted cstabli.shment, aecommod.itinvt at an ■ 
aver.eie /“'O in-door panj.er", whose weekly co't i> abmit I 
'Is. \\'l e:mh for food, and '>], /. for clothing. Tlu* iimme j 
exnen litnre, in I ‘'i'.h,* amounted to about x,?'*'*/., and j 


Dtsrriptioii of j A''<‘ra;.'e j 
Mmf. juiiulitot 


.'»io iii.s. j lo.s’jo I '.'on , 

' lo.'i.nin I T.'.’i'hTn! : yi — 


I 2.')l,3l'.t , im . 

- i.r,s;.,'n,s ‘ a. 


i 'I'lic m.ykct-days are Tuesday, Thursday, and .Satur- 
day, tlic fir.st naincd being the manufacturers’ day, and 
: the last thi' chief market for agricii1tnr.il )iroduee and 
; i)rovi.>ioiis. The fairs ;trc Ijcld in l-'.asler and Whitsun 
Week, tlie first week in Oi l., and on Nov. 17. 'I’lii' first 
()i these, c.illed Knott-inill fair, is a mere popular festival, 
and (he re.t are cattle fairs. 

I Munnf.riturs — iMaiichcstcr, though situated close to 
.an almost inexhaustible coal-field, and deriving great ad- 
v.intages from tlie vicinity ofthrci- streams, available for 
machinery, would never, in all luohahiiity, have att.iincd 
to h(‘r present magnitude and importance, as the first ma- 
nufacturing town of the world, but for the invention of the 
steam engine, and the wmidertnl improvemeiitH made 
since I7<ib in (iic manufacture of cotton tw ist and f.ibrics. 


Id.fibo/. wen* distril'Utcfl among the out-duor poor; thi* 
total e';])eiidit.uii‘ of the overseers being tl.lK'O/, 'I’he 
S ilf'ird wi rkhousc in (ireengate has aermnmodai imi lor 
about .'{o'l i;lm.';(c^, wIio.se average cost per lie;.i| Is atioiit 
3.V. o,/. : lilt* ex;)' n iitn-e of (he i st.ililjslinient w.'is about 
‘ 2 . 000 /., *s,r(i •/. i;i,,re being di-ri ibnted /niimig m»t-<loor 
p.ingcrs. 'I'he New Jiailcy jiri-on in S dford, < lose to 
tile Is/'W H lil' V Hri Ige. commenced tiy Howard in 17‘'7, 


through the genius and discoveries of Ark wright, Cromp- 
ton. C iri" rielif. Horroefis. ;ii|,| ,,(li,>rs. Mow .isfiiiii' liing 
(ho r* I • •bit (••■I « H. ( t« .| |i_i ( li. Ill hoK I .ind ( nil I |.ri>i . .f .i 
lew obscure inilividuals I Hc/ore the spinning frame, whicit 
was invented in I7ti7, came into operation, tlie imports of 
cotti'ii wool (lid not amount to -I.OOO.OOO Ib.s. ,'i year, and 
the value of tlie exports hardly cxcei'dcd gOO.t'OO/. Ark- 
w right’s jiateiit w.'i.s seta.side in and since then the 


lias b 'inc'* greatly e.- I.tre.al : it iias accormtiod.i- 
tion for alyoot soo pri -micrs, and is well eondneted ; lUf, 
owing to the gre.it i;.erease of jiopnlation and crime, 
It is in.'ide(j!iatc to the want.s of tht* bur., and i.s Ire. 
eueutly .'O overcrowded, tiiaf Ibree persons havi* to .sleep 
in one cell ! A jiolice-otfice court is held daily wiihln the 
jm-'ciucts of the pri'on, bv a stipendiary m,agistrat<*, ap- 
pmnti d bv ttp* ( b.iiii ■ Ihir <>\ 1 li*- tlm liv <d' Lancaster, witn a 
fca-.iry ot i.oo"/. i j. .o, "i b - j>< li* .1 thebor. i.s regulated 
by a recent teinporarv ,ict (‘2and d Viet. c. k 7.), which pro- 
videg for the establisfnnent of a police-oftice, under aclii('f 
cbmmissiotier, who is to bo a justice, and to b.avo an au- 


, progrc.s.s of file cotton manufacture of (Jrt'at Hritain, and 
e-pecj.illy of Maricbcstcr, lia.s been r.apid bevond all pre- 
ci'dcnt. Hrevion.sly to HHo, tin* impmts of cotton wool 
Imd not reached l2,n()0.(K»() li*s. in ;iny single year ; hut in 
17^7 they amounted to 'yd.'i.hli.yfid Ihs, ! J he progre.ss ot 
I the niundfacturc w.is not impeded by the late w.ir, to the 
succes.sful termination of which it contributed mme, 

I perhap.s, than any thing else; .'iiul wliat is not less »‘x- 
traerdinary . it has more than ijuintujilcd since the 
Iieaee ! 'I'he imports of cotton wool, in IHIO, aniounled 
' to the prodigious sum of about 5s3.,'0b,i)b() lbs., of which 
^ no fewer th.an 4M1, (>00,000 lbs. were maoufactured ! Hi 


nual salary not exceeding soO/. ; and authorises Uie ap- 
pointment of a sufficient nuinber of fit and able men, to 
act under the commissioner ;is a day and night police, 
not only within the bor., but throughout the co. i>f lam- 
caster. 'I'lie force consists at prr*sent of 20'^ Kergeant.s 
and constables, and 21 superior ofticcr.s, costing m all about 
21,7'X)/. ayear.Tbe police fire-f’iiirine* st.ahlisbir.fnt is j.cr- 
h.ips the most effectivu* in tlie klncd. •iii,.ini r ib.ai ■.! il..*iiie. 
tro()oIis : it comprises 7 engines, completely fiJrni.shed witli 
every necessary implement, fire-escapes and water-barrels, 
and a iKXly of F) firemen, commanded by a superintendent. 
The Manchester gas-works .are the property of the town, 
and the profits are applied towards its improvement : the 
works W(;re e.st'ddivhcd in H17, hut the streets were not 
g nerally lighted with gas till IH24. 'I’he main pipes ex- 
tend, in various directions, upwards of NO m. in length ; 
and tlie quantity of ga.H made in 1H,38 exceeded IfiO mil- 
lions of culiic feet. 'The .Salford gas-works are on a 
rnneb smaller scale, having only come Into operation in 
183.*). The hoard of directors of the Manchester e.sta- 
blishment p.iid over to the improvement committee, lie- j 
tween IHriOatid IS3.'>, 31,0(K)/. 'I'he Manchester and .Sal- 
ford Water-work.H Company was originally esi,ablis)ied in j 
IHOs, but assinried its present shape only in 1823, wlujii it j 
reci’ivcd .additional powers from parliathent. 'ThiTe are 
two reservoirs, one at Heswlck, I ID ft. above the level of 
tho town, atid the other at (Jorloii, 140 ft. ajKive that 
level : tlie Iron mains extend upwards of 70*Wi,, and tlie 
dally cun.5uinpiion of water is estimated at U mdlions of 
gallons ; be;dd(■^ wliicb, ;M),0D0 gallon.** are daily .supplied 
to tho railway companies, Tlie markets of W.uicnestcr 


j I ''‘(•3, the value of the exports of efilton goods otpiallcd 
those of woollen, the h/ng-c'stablishcd ami staple niaim- 
factureof tlie coimlry ; and they now .-unDunt to about 
2'i,(KH>,(g)0/. a year, wlble tin* exports of woollens 
do m»t exceed fi.nno.bno/. Imicid, the cotton jnaim- 
faeture now forms, next to agriculture, the pfiucip.al 
Iru.sincss carried on in the country, affording an advan- 
t.ageons field for the accuinnlation and I'lnjiloyinent of 
millions upon millions of capital, and of tliousundH upon 
thousands ol workmen ! About 1^ millions of jjeojde are 
supported by spinning .and weaving cotton, and the dif- 
ferent supplementary employments of the trade ; and 
fabrics of gr?*at beauty ami excellent qu.tlity, whieii a few 
years ago wi're out of the reaeh of all except Uic wealthy, 
have been so imich reduced In price as to be within tlie 
cointuand of all but absolute beggars. (For further de- 
tails. s<r L.NCJt.ANi) AM) Wai.us, Vol. L p. 772.) Of thi.s 
gigantic manufacture Manchester is the grand centre, 
ahsoibing, with its neigiibourhood 10 rn. round, fully 
four fifths of the tr.ide, and comprising, liosides spirmlng 
mills, most extensive power-loom factories, and large 
dyeing atqj printing establlslinients. The manufacture 
of silk good.s, al.sf*. which was introduced in IHifi, has 
been ill a most llonrihliiag state since tlie removal 
ill iN'gfi, of the opI>re^.>*ive import dutle.s on raw silk; 
and this hraiirh of industry In Maiichesfer now exceeds 
th.it of Maccle.sfield. In tin* Infancy of the trade, silk 
handkerchiefs ami mixed goods wore principally made ; 
in 1''22, groB-de- Naples and figured it8r»enet» were in- 
troduced ; and at present (1K4D) nearly every kind <m 
silk, from the rich brocade to tlio ffiiuFy Verslaii, l» 
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nufiict(\Ted, oonaiunlng upwards of 1 , 000,000 lbs. of raw 
silk, and employing 1, 000 Imnd-Iooins, besides ii.OOO per- 
sons in throwing-inllls, and 500 in dyeing and printing- 
bon.sf‘8. Mixt'd goods of silk and cotton, silk and wool- 
len, and cotton and woollen, occupy several hands; and 
manj’ hundred persons are engaged in making machinery, 
and in various branches of handicraft nearly or more, re- 
motely connected with the principal object of industry. 
'I'hc following stat(‘inent respecting the factories within 
the bor. of Manchester is extracted from the Pari. Itc- 
lurti of 1H3!) : — 


Description of Mill. 

Numfier. 

Engines. 

Power. ■ ce™- 

1 ployed. 

t'litton mills 

ic.y 

20 1 

G.r,.'.') 1 

.Tt,0."9 

Worsltil ... 

2 

2 

M 

220 

AViiollcn ... 

2 

1 

lb 

.IS 

Silk .... 

1!) 

19 

.^99 1 

4,1.V2 

'I'uf ll 

1 sr, 

227 i 

7.110 , 

."S.lt;) 1 


'riu're arc also scvc'ral flax-mills, and this branch of 
si'inning is extending. In some of these factories the 
process of spinning only is earri<‘d forwanl ; fait in 
many otliers tin' wliole proeess is <'arried on, from the 
first carding to the nltlniate dressing of the wovi'ii and 
bleaelied fabric. Many of tliein are buildings of ex- 
tr.iordin.iry size, rmnjirising 7 or H stoiies, en'cted .at 
a bea. y ('xjiense, and filled with maebinery eo.-ting 
3(l.l)()('/. or -10, 00(1/. 'J’h(' rooms are kept in the most 

perfect state of cleanliness, and tin' strhU'st onler, 
regnlaiity, ami silence pre\ail throughout the esta- 
lili^imn'iits. Si'veral thousands of s|)indles are at work 
in each of the jnineipal factories; and in many of tiu'm 
iipw.ird.^ of Oon pow(*r-l()oms aiX' in action, eaidi jiro- 
iliicing Iron) 1 5 to 'JO jiic'cc's of fabrii’, of *.^t yarrls «'ach. per 
\M rk. l?('si<les tin' pop. conneetc'd uith the factories, 
uliicli al'.nost absorb flu' plain-goods’ trade, including 
jaceoiii'ts, twilh'd cloths, and fustians, ujuvards of t»,000 
haml-looin weavers are einployetl in Manehestor and the 
n('iglil)ourhoo<l in weaving cotton, .silk, and mixed goods. 
“ 'I'lie cotton fabrics are (piiltings, figured w;iisteoatings, 
twilled shawls and haii(lk(*rehit‘fs, eheekixl and .striped 
ging’naius, tajie*. stripes, dimities, aproii-ehecks, chei-ked 
hamikereliiofs, hntl'-elu'cks anti bnll's, coars<* .shirtings and 
.’-lieetings. d'lu' silk fahiies comprise \el\»'ts, figured sar- 
eenels. figured ;md plain levantines, plain satins, plain 
serges, sarcenets, and grris-de-iiaples. cheeked sarct'iu'fs, 
string-jK'rsians, (iueape lumdkerehiefs, satin i-heeked era- 
vats. Ibiissels handken'liiel’s, lil.iek li.m lanas, Welsh 
sliauls, ronmls, tin bans, Hareelona bandkerebiefs, and 
grey band, anas. 'I’he mixed ai<' chielly for waistcoatings, 
bandkerebiefs, crav.its, sliauls, .Vc. 'J'lu' weaving of eaeli 
ot thcKc fabrics, with a variety of of liers. maj 'oe reganled 
as ;i sc^iarate branch of tin* weaving trade ; and the earn- 
ings of tlie weavers ('inployed on <‘aeh aic as variou.s .is 
( lie (abrics.” {] H't'avrrit' Hep.) 

We snhjoin a statement drawn up liy the ■Manchester 
.'sfatistieal Society of tlic amount of sti'am power I'ln- 
ployed in the various hraiiehes of iriiinr. tart lire within 
llie pari. hors, of Manchcsti'r and Salford in 1H3S : — 


Horsi' Power. 


Blanch of ManiiCicturo. 


I '<>tton-s|iinning and weaving 
III " liii'i., d-.riiiii, priiitinit. \c. - 
.'I .. I-J..,. iMio.UrU,, .Xc. 

Nilk llirowing .and wearing 
( otton thread and Ntuall wares 
< 'iillierie,! .... 
-S.iw milK .... 
Kiigr.'iving for ealico.prbiting, ^to. 
misfi.in shearing ... 

Pli’i-spinnitig ... 

I'hem.eal woFks - 

'ollen - - , . 

Various, all of minor importance 
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1 he mnnyfacture of machinery Is conducted on a most 
vteiisivc scale, employing many hundred hands. Steam- 
engines are made of <litt‘ereiit power.s, varying from h to -100 


l)een at once a cause and a consemience of the inrreaso 
of manufactures in Mancliester. U had become, .at the 
close of the last century, a great centre of infernal na- 
vigation. Brindley constructed the J)uko of Bridge- 
water’s canal, uniting with the Mersey at Kuncorn, in 
17(!1 ; the Bury and Jlolton canal was jirojected in 17fd ; 
that to Ashton and Oldham In 17'J‘2 ; and that to 
Rochdale in 171)4 ; and these communicate with oilier 
canals, in .such a manner as to establish an easy com- 
munication with the eastern, central, and soiithi'i n coun- 
ties, including flu* ikuIs of Hull, London, and Bristol, 
as well as that of Jiivi'rpool, which Is, par vxaUnuy, 
the port of IMauchester. Large sums wore sunk iii 
excavating these canals ; but tlic returns far exceeded 
expectation, and the profits to the sharcliolders were 
In some oases immense. 

The Mersey and Irwell Navigation Coinp.any have 
recently commenced operations in the river IrwiU, 
which w'ill have a most important inihu'iue over the 
navigation and commerce bi'tween tlu' two towns. Tfie 
river at Manchesti'r is being dei'pened belwein the 
New Bailey ami Victoria Bridges, in wbieli jun tion it is 
not at jiresent navigable: and a report, snrvi'y, and 
jilans have been ilrawn up liy Mr, Palmer, (presiifi-nt of 
the Society of (’ivil Kngineers, J.ondon,) in compliance 
with which it is jiroposcd to niicn then.iv i - ili- ii to vessels 
of .'?()() tons burden tlie u Imli- ib-i in- i Ir.-m M.iiicbester 
to Huncorn. 'I'be inlnib. of Mancliester have for some 
lime been carne.-tly soliciting to be allowed the privilege 
of bonding gooils ; and bills fo fliatettect liav<’ been in- 
trodiu'ed into tiu' 11. of Hitherto, however, llu* oiipo- 
sition of interested parlii's has prevented llie ])roJi‘et 
being earned into ellect ; but should ibc Mensey and 
Irwell N.-n ig.ition Comi aiiv t arry tlu'ir designs iiiio <'X- 
t'cntion. IM.iiieln sler will be enlitled to t laim the ini vi- 
lege Ilf boinling from its bt ing a jivrt. 

Noiw ithstainling the rhalry of railways, the tonnage 
on tht' I'.ni.ils eontinues to be very heavy. It was proved 
befort' tlu' House of Lords, in Istit;, that the water- 
carriagt' between Manchester. Birmingliam, tlic Pot- 
teries, Slirt'wslmry, A-c., junounted ainmally to dfVl.K'O 
tolls; and if the Irade witli London, and other soiitli- 
wartl traflie, be adiled, it seems probable that tle.^ <‘n- 
tire canal carriage of Maiu iiester exceeds 7bd,d('<l tons 
a year. But the rapidity and ea^t' of commnnieation 
have bt't'U still more ])rodigionMv im reased by the 
t•on.^trnl'tion of railways, w hii li *havi' broug'ht Maii- 
eliester witliin an hour’s distanee of its great warc- 
hou.se lor the law material, within lour hours nf Bir- 
mingfiam, ami nim* hours of the metropolis ! 'I'lie Li- 
verpool and Mauchester railway, opeiieil in IS'K', cost 
KTti.bdn/., and the ex};ens(' of inaintenanca' amounts to 
iriU.OOO/.a \e.,r. He- .Oi in il i|. I - I . i' i .il ■ of P'a 0(1(7, 

at an av«-r.' e .it t mr n n-- lb. |i . n .■ i n ih. - rail- 
way have averaged for .some years 4'ib,(i00a year ; and llio 

ri'ci'ipts fr..m^' |s..e (..n.po .1 witli those from passi'n- 

gers, lie.ir (tie propoiii.iu ..| iio.b nearly. Thi' Brand 
Junction Hailway, coniu'cting Mam-hester and Livi;i]) 0 ol 
witli Birminghaiii, isS'ji m. in length ( lo in. of whieh aro 
on the Livi'rpool and iM.anehester line), tlu' original 
cost amounted to l.SOO.OeO/.; tire n et ijds, in 1H3.S, were 
I7s,000/., the expenses averaging per ccut. on the re- 
turns. Tlu' Manehestor and Leeds Hallway was opcni'd 
tin* whole ilistniic'e on the 1st of Marcli, 1841, ;ind in con- 
nection with the North Midland an<l the Midland Coun- 
ties, furnishes another route from Manchester to London. 
The Slu'ffield and Manchester railway, and that between 
Manchester and Birmingham, have been recently com- 
menced, and will probably bo completed by the end of 
1H41. 

Manclie.c^er has recently received a charter of Incor- 
poration ; and the mnn. hofl is dividcil into 15 wards, 
tlio govornnu'iit bt'ing vested in a n'cordcr, m.ayor, 15 
aldermen, and 4H councillors. Quarter st'sunns arc 
held by the rc'corder ; and there is a court for the reco-. 
very of <lcb(s under 20/. Notwitlistanding its vast im- 
portance, Manchester ditl not enjoy the privih'go of 
sending representative.s to parliament till the Heform 
Act gave to the manuf*»ctniing interests of the country 
that Influence in the legislature to which they had been 
long entitlcil. Manchester was then erected into it p«U'L 


extensive scale, cm 

1 bor?, with power ‘to semi 2 inems. to the H. of‘C.; 
u-,.b,nm’T’’’ gigantic size, its boundaries including, besides Manchester, the eight 

Jt/ ighinglrom JO to 50 tons. The iron-planing and rivet- ' ^ ' 

ting machines are curious specimens of mechanical iii- 
gemiity, and have greatly tended to facilitate the manu- 
nicture. Many of the workmen receive from 21. to 3/.. 
itnd few less than 30jt. weekly wages. The biisiiie.s.s of 
oconiotive engine and tool making, also, is nfost exten- 
ively carried on, the largest est.abllshmeut.s of thi.s kind 
b)dng at l‘)itric.roft ; and at Sliarp and Hobert’s ; l»«'el, 
nllarns, and Peel’s ; Falrbairn’s ; and Whitworth and 
Mfuichostaa; at each of which several him- 
'u men are employed, and the arrangements in every 
u ay are most complete and syst(>mfUic. 

cheap Vomniunicntion estahlished 
t the port of Liverpool, and other |)laci's, lias 


other townships enumerated at the commencement of 
this article. Reg. elector.^, in 18.19-40, 12,130. The same 
act conferred on Salford the privilege of sending 1 me-m. 
to the ILof C.: its limits comprise two other entire town. 
ship-SAiid part of a third. Keg. electors, in 1839-40, 2,519. 
Manchester has also been formed into a Union under tho 
Poor Law Amendment Act, which c.aine into opera- 
tion in January, 1841. The union comprises the town- 
ships of Blakeley, (’rmnpsall, Uhectham, Mo.ston, Har- 
pur-hevv^radford. Nb wton, Failsworth, Great Heaton, 
Little Hea#n, Presiwich, and Manchester. 

Cernditi 'n of (he People of Manchester. — The 
increase ot' Wealth in Manchester, during the 
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last half century, has been quite unpreccnlentod, » 
and it has at present, in proportion to its size, a 
greater number of opulent ca])italists than any 
other town of the empire. The capital vested 
in mills, machinery, and stocks of goods, is 
immense ; and, in addition to the vast sums that 
are thus empltn’cd in their peculiar business, 
the capitalists of Manchester, and the adjoining 
districts, have been the great promoters of rail- 
ways in all parts of the empire, and hold a very 
large proportion of the stock embarked in these 
undertakings. To achieve such great results, a 
combination of all those oualities that go to 
form accomplished men or business has been 
required; and nowhere do we find the perse- 
vering attention to deUiils, added to the sagacity 
to distinguish between the doubtful and the 
cerbiiii, and the enterprise to einhark in remote 
and apparently hazardous, though really safe 
schemes, that characterise the highest class of 
commercial men, so generally dilfnsed as in 
Manchester, It is, in fact, the grand arena of 
industry and enterprise. Every one is striving 
to raise himself to distinction, and to outstrij) 
his neighbour in the accumulation of wealth. 
Hut there arc no mean jealousies, or unfair jost- 
lings: there is more than room enough for 
every one ; and every one knows that his suc- 
cess is wholly dependent on his own efforts. 

The shopkeepers and middle classes of Man- 
chester are more attached to old habits than 
those of most other towns. In proof of this 
we may mention, that by far the greater number 
of them "continue to dine at the primitive and 
unfashionable hour of one. At no very dis- 
tant period, indeed, they were accustomed to 
shut their sho])s frpm one till two; and though 
that be 110 longer the case, the banks will not, 
at present, with one or two exceptions, cash | 
cheques sent to them at such a time, or allow j 
their clerks to be interrujited when at dinner ! j 

Hut it is not so easy to arrive at any very de- | 
finite conclusions with respect to the condition of , 
the lower classes in this great workshop. Oirthe ; 
whole, however, we are inclined to consider ft as ' 
tolerably satisfactorv'. No doubt, the (•bndilion of 
the English part of the population has been 
most injuriously affected by the prodigious in- 
flux of Irish immigrants, of whom there are pro- j 
bably not fewer than b5,0(K) in the town, where ! 
they, for the most part, occupy an inferior quar- i 
ter, called Little Ireland.” The Iri.sh, it is hut 
fair to say, are neither peculiarly disorderly nor 
peculiarly dishonest ; but their cou)|)ciition has 
depressedi wages, or hindered them from rising, 
and their example has been most pernicious, by 
accustoming the English to a lower standard of 
food and comfort. Hut desiiite the influence of 
this fruitful source of degradation, the work- 
people of .Manchester seem, when employed, with 
the exception of the hand- loom w cavors,to be really 
well off. Unluckily, how ever, a number of indi- 
viduals, partly belonging to the town, but mostly 
new comers from Ireland and other parts of Eng- 
land, are usually without employment, and in a 
state bordering on destitution. It is unfortunate, 
loo, that so many of the workmen’s wive.s should be 
employed in factories, as this takes them away 
from their families, and prevents them from be- 
stowing sufficient pains on the training of their 
children, and their household affairs, it i.s sin- 
gular, indeed, how ignorant workmen’s wives, 
engaged in factories, and brought up as factory 
girls, are of most matters connected with domc.s- 
tic economy ; and how much more fgllifortable 
their families might be were they familiar with 
such details, even though tlieir earnings were 


less. It is not true, however, that the conditioji 
of the work-people has been deteriorated, and, 
in point of fact, it ha.s, on the contrary, been 
very materially improved. Most descriptions of 
labourers receive good wages ; and such skilled 
labourers as are temperate and industrious are, 
speaking generally, in decidedly comfortable cir- 
cumstances. 

It appears, from a statement published by the 
Manchester Statistical Society in which 

may be regarded as nearly accurate, that 71,79f> 
individual.s, comprising nearly all below the rank 
of shopkec])ers, w ere employed as follows : — 


Itiiliviilunls. 

In cnttoii fiiofories ill M.inrlifstor and Salford - 
OlluT fictori.-H in ditto . - . - . 

Hanrt-l(H)iii weavers ..... r5,1l>‘<4 

lVr>oiis eiii|tlovt*<l in Harohousos .... 7,i*d7 

in niann(acture« ... 7,Oli7 

hi biill.liiii; ir i.lf*! ... 

111 . liadli - - - (i.'.'KO 

Occupations not classed .... 


7l,7!M> 


The follow ing tabic, drawn up by the IVIanches- 
ter Chamber ot (!oimnerce, exhibits the average 
rates of wages paid to the different classes of 
labourers in and out of factories in Manchesfer 
in 18.12, since w hich period no material alteration 
has taken place : — 



The lower classes of Manchester live prin- 
cipally in houses above ground, consisting for 
the most part of cottages, of w hich many length- 
ened streets have been built of late ^ears; hut, 
in ndilitjon to these, great numbers inhabit cellars 
or underground floors, .sometimes below the cot- 
tages, and sometimes below other houses. Ac- 
cordingto a statement published Jby the Statistical 
Society, the bulk of the population, in 1835, were 
lodged as follows t — [See top of oext page.] 

()f 169,22.3 persons classified above, 84,3.3.3 

were adults,53,699 wer#. children under 12 years 
of age, and .30,691 were children above 12 years 
of age, and mostly employed. 

It is greatly to be regretted tliat effectual 
provision ha<l not long since been made in Man- 
chester and other large towns for their proper 
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Maii- 

che»ter. 

Salford. 

Total. 


I’ftsoiiN orrdpvitif' Fious*** 

•Ji.'lTAi 

.Til ,69.T 

12.5,913 


— rooiiiH ot tioviKes 



12,483 


boarding Muth occuptiHts of 

bouses . . . . , 

9,671 

3,310 

12,502 


■■■ - - occui)vlng cell.irs 

H,274 

17,584 


iKjarding with occupants of 

cellars - - - . 

GH6 

25 

711 


Total : — Persons resident in dwell- 
ings examined 


40,991 

169,223 


Kamilies resident in dwellings ex.aini nisi 


9,5.38^ 

.37,^4 


jV ver.age t)ersons to a family 


4-29 

4-48 


Average rent per week of houses, rooms, 
.and cellars, examitred . - - 

•it. 

2«. lOd. 

2«. lid. 


tJross amount of rent f.rr a year of 
bouses, rooms, .and cellars - 


1 

70,431/. 

286,07.3/. 


Number of dwellings comfurtable 

i;),s64 1 


27.281 


uncomfortable -1 


1 2,121 1 

10,143 



for la^yin^ down 
riik’S as to the erection of houses. The autho- 
rities in Manchester liave done all in their jmwer, 
under the existinjj; laws, to iin]na)ve the streets; 
hut there is no general building act for the 
town, and exce])t in c'erfain districts where the 
fomniissioners of police are entitled to interfere, 
each proprietor builds as he jtleases. Hence 
cottages may be seen springing up row behind 
row, vvithotit the streets or alleys between them 
being of sufHcient width, or drained or paved ; 
in some places, indeed, the streets are full of 
jiils tilled with stagnant water, the*receptacles of 
all sorts of tilth. {^Report oil llcallh of Town$y 
p. 10. ) Such a stale of things is discreditable 
alike to the local authorities and the govern- 
ment : and we do not know that any measure is 
more imperatively necessary, seeing the vast and 
rapirl increase of towns, than the enactment of 
such regulations as may be recjuired to provide 
for the proper construction ot the streets and 
houses, and conse(|uently for the health and 
comfort of the population. 

C'ellars, however damp and unhealthy, are 
preferred by a large projiortion of the lower 
classes both here and in Liver|)ool, not so much 
from their cheapness, as because they afford fa- 
cilities for dealing in various sorts of articles, 
and because their inmates either are or believe 
themselves to be more indeiiendent than if they 
resided as lodgers in houses rented by other 
parties. 

It is unhajipily true, as seen from the previous 
statements, that many of the dwellings of the 
lower classe.s, esjiecially those of the Irish, ex- 
liibit a great want of furniture, of cleanliness, 
and of comfort, 'riiis, however, is not owing, 
as many have supposed, to the growth of the 
factory system, but partly to the poverty, and 
Mill more to the perverse habits of the occupiers. 
In a tract written in Manchester, and published 
by authority in IT.W, long before the factory 
system had any existence, the luiuses of the poor 
are said to be “ most wretched,” “ filthy and 
Jiasty” in the extreme, and noisome and infec- 
fious.” [See extract from tract in Manchester as 

is, p. 3 (j.) There is really, therefore, no room 
or ground for sayhig, that any portion of the 
poor are worse lodged now than formerly; while, 
on the other hand, of 37,724 dwellings of the 
I^^^n)uring classes, examined by the agents of the 
Statistical Society, no fewer than 27,281 were 
decidedly comfortable and as respects the 
clothing and olher accommodations of the poor, 
t ‘ey are infinitely superior at present to what 
they hjwe ever previously been. 'I heir fros- 
penty is evinced by the great average consump- 
tion of butcher’s meat. 

A good deal of feyer necessarily prevails at 
P^nocls of the year, in the poorer districts 
nt Manchester, especially in those where the 
streets arc in the disgraceful state already no- 


13 ut, on the whole, Manclicster is Ic.ss 
unhealthy than Glasgow, or than the old town of 
Edinburgh, which has no manufactures. 

'I'he idle and ab.surd stories that were so in- 
dustriously propagated with respect to the in- 
fluence of factory labour on health and morals, 
are now pretty well exploded.* Latterly, indeed, 
there would appear to be a considerable increase 
of crime ; but this increase is apparent only, 
and is inainly a consccpience of the improved 
state of the jiolice, and of trivial offences that 
formerly escaped notice being (whether wisely 
or not we shall not stop to iiujuire) now visited 
with fine or imprisonment. The truth is that, 
in re.spcct of morality, the labouring ])opuIatioii 
of Manchester has but little to fear from a com- 
parison with that of any large town in the em- 
pire. An unexceptionable witness, the Rev. R. 
I’arkinson, canon of the collegiate church, Man- 
chester, in a speech at a public meeting in Feb. 
lK.3f>, said, “ I am aware that an able and well- 
known poet has said (and the saying lias almost 
passed into a proverb) — 

‘ God made the country, but m.-in made the town : ’ 

meaning, of course, that the country was the most 
proper place for man to dwell in, and that the 
occupations of town-life were unnatural. I 
think, on the contrary, that instead of an agri- 
cultural pop., the people of this country were 
meant to be one of a very diflerent character. 
1 have no natural ])rcdileetions for my present 
opinions. My birlli and early education put me 
in a very diflerent position from that which 1 
HOW' hold ; hut being at present an inhabitant of 
this town, having enjoyed am])le opportunities 
of observing and judging, and being in a po- 
sition which gives me no motive for a partial 
judgment, 1 maintain that, taking an average of 
all classes of our pop. and that of other districts, 
we shall find the morality of this district not below 
that of the most ])riinitive agricultural poji. I 
have the best authority for saying, that the streets 
of Manchester, at ten o’clock at night, are as re- 
tired as tho.s(y)f most rural districts. M'hcn we 
look at the extent of this par., containing at least 
30( MW) souks, being more than the pop. of half our 
counties, can we be surprised that there is a great 
amount of immorality? Rut a great proportion 
of that immorality is committed by per.sons who 
have been already nursed in crime in districts 
supposed to be more innocent than our own, and 
who swell our police reports, not so much be- 
cause wc hol<l out greater facilities for rearing 
them, as that they are ap})rehendcd through the 
superior vigilance of our police.” 'Ibis is pretty 
conclusive; Jind we may add, that (he regard paid 
by females to decency, both of language and 
deportment, is stated by intelligent w itnesses be- 
fore the Factory Commissioners of 1833-34 to 
be greater in Manchester than in most rural^ 
districts. It is a fact, too, that the proportion of 
illegitimate to legilitnale children in the county 
is only 1 in 13, a very low' ratio for so dense and 
varied a pop., and not greater than in the purely 
agricultural cos. of Hereford and Salop. 

We believe that the doctrines of chartism aiid 
ultra radicalism have made less progress in 
Manchester than in most other great towns, the 
metropolis excepted, certainly less than in Cilas- 
gow. Stagnations of trade, by occasioning a 
want of employment and reducing w ages, neces- 
sarily, also, occasion discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion ; and m such periods demagogues are not 
wanting to recommend political nostrums of all 
.sorts as infa’Mble remedies for the grievances 
under which tliey labour. But the great built 
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of tlie pop. are, notwithstanding, attached to 
the principles of the constitution, orderly, and 
opposed to violence. And in this, no doubt, their 
opinions are in accordance with their own obvious 
interests; for, were they to become disorderly, 
or to cease to respect and uphold the rights of 
property, the prosperity of Manchester would be 
instantly terminated ; capitalists would withdraw 
from and shun her as if she were infected with 
a pestilence, and the mass of the pop. would 
sink into a state of squalid and irremediable 
poverty. 

It is needless to observe that the interests of 
the employers of labour and those of the labour- 
ers, though apparently conHictin^j, are, at bottom, 
the same ; and that neither party can prosper 
without that prosperity redounding to the ad- 
vantage of the other. But, notwithstanding 
this identity of interests, there is, it must be 
admitted, but little sympathy between the great 
capitalists and work-people in this or any 
other large manufacturing town. This is oc- 
casioned by the great scale on which labour 
is now carried on in factories; and by the 
consequent iin])Ossibility of the manufacturers 
becoming acquainted with the great bulk of the 
people in their employment. riiey do not, in 
fact, so much as know their names ; they look 
only to their conduct when in the mill ; and are 
wholly ignorant of their mode of life when out 
of it, of the condition of their families, tSic. The 
affections have nothing to do in an intercourse 
of this kind; everything is regulated on IxUh 
sides by the narrowest and most selfish views 
and considerations; a man and a machine being 
treated uith precisely the same sytupathy and 
regard. It is not to he denied that this is a state 
of things fraught with considerable danger; and 
that no society tan be in a really sound or healthy 


state where the bond of connection between tho 
! different ranks and orders is such as now prevails 
at Manchester, and other great towns. Indif- 
ference, on the one hand, necessarily produces 
disrespect, insubordination, and plotting, on the 
other. liowcver, it is easier to point out a con- 
dition of this sort, than to suggest any means by 
which it may be obviated. Wc doubt, indeed, 
whether it admit of any effectual remedy. The 
whole tendency of society, in modern times, is 
to make interest, taking the term in its most 
literal and sordid sense, the link by which all 
classes are held together : and should any cir- 
cumstances occur to make any considerable ))or- 
tion of society conclude that their interest is 
separate from or opjjosed to that of the others, 
there would, we a])prehend, be hut few other 
considerations to which to appeal to hinder the 
dissolution of such society. 

In 18d8 there were in Manchester 1762 beer- 
shops, and 625 public-houses, many of the esta- 
blishments for the sale of spirits vying in splcm- 
dour with the gin-palaces of the metropolis. 
Intemperance, however, is not on the increase. 
Great numbers of coffee-shops have recenlly 
been opened; and the influence of the temper- 
ance .societies has also been most beneficial. 

Climate, Temperature, — Mancho.ster, as already 
seen, is a healthy town ; fmlecd, taking its size and the 
ofLUpation of its inhabs. into consideration, the inortality 
is less than in most towns of the north of Ktigland ; 
and if means were adoj>te«l fur improving and cleaning 
the poorer streets and bvnidings, and for consuming tlie 
hiouKc which ;it present issues in dense clouds from in- 
numerable factory chimneys, tlu're can be little dunht 
that its salubrity would be materially increased. 'J’lie 
mean annual quantity of rain fdling in MaJicbester (at 
an averag(? of .'W yj'ars) Il'cl lo im li< », whilst tiu> mean 
annual quantity falling in lianrastcr (at an av(*rage of 
2(1 years) i.sy.ejM inclies ; the comparatively sligiit va- 
riations in tiie lemjterature likewise contribute greatly to 
the hoalthiiu.ss of tho town. 


The following Synoptical View of the Temi)er.ature, kc. of Manchester, tlurlng the Year 1840, cannot fail to he 
interesting. It is extract< d from the private Diary of Dr, Dalton : — 
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MANCIIOOIIIA. 

According to Whittaker, the historian of Manchester, 
“ the Roman invaders of this country fixed a military 
station in a place since called Castleiield, to which they 
gave the name Mancunium,” whence Manchester has been 
(Icrivcd. In the time of the Saxons tlie old town was de- 
serted, and about (>'27 another w'as built on its sib*. In h20, 
acci.rdins to Dr. Aik in, (lie S.ixoii king, IMviard tin* ThU r, 
oideKil M.uicliesler to l)i- fortili'd. In i ioiin >>la^ Ibn'k 
tlic town is called a manor, and is described as having two 
churches. In the Mth and I'd!! centuries it reci'ived great 
atlditions and iniiirovcinent--, so ih.it, iii l.elainl's tiine, it 
was reck(jned “ the fairest, bi*st builded, quickest, and 
must populous town of Jauicashire.” (.’amden also men- 
tions it as being famed in his time for the manufacture i 
of woollen clutlis, then called “ Manchester cottons,” 
that is, coatings. 'I'he first authentic mention of the 
cotton inannfacturt! in h'.nghuid is made by Lewis 
Uobests, in liis Treatttirc of Ttitffu', published in lb'll, 
whei f* it is stated, “ The town of Manclicster in Lan- 
eashire must he also h(‘rein remembered, and wortinly, 
lor tlu'ir encouragement, commended, who buy the 
y.irn of the Irisli in great quantity, aiul, weaving it, re- 
turn the saim^ again into Ireland to sell. N<*ither doth j 
(In ir industry rest lu'r(^ ; for they tiny cotton wool in 
London that comes lirst from < 'v)ii'us .md '<iii\ i n.i. .uid .it 
Imine work the same, and pcrfei l it info fI^^ll.Ul^, iiniiil- 
lions, dimities, and other such stud's ; and tlieu return it to 
London, where the same is veuti'd and sold, and not .sel- 
dom .sent into forrain parts, who have means, at far easier 
terms, to provide themselves of the said tirst materials.” I 
( (h i{X. !'<{. p. 32.) In IbuO, the inhabs. of ManelnistiT were 
le. Uonod the most industrious in the N. of I'higlami. | 
'I'lie town was .stated to be a mill* long, with open and i 
elc.iu streets, and good buildings ; and, in 1720, it is de- 
.sciibed as “tin? largi'st, most rich, populous, and busy 
<‘ill(i<>c in Lngland, having about 21,000 individuals within 
tlic jiarish.” Fustians were the earliest article of maiiu- 
r.iclure, and other f.ibrics wen* made soon aftei wards ; 
bur tlie great incriviso of pop. and eomiiu'icial prosperity 
did not take jilace till 1770, when m.achinery was tirst in- 
troduced into the town. I'rom that year down to (he pre- 
sf'iit lime .Mam lu-ster has hec'ti a sei'iie of r.apidly increa.s- 
iiig industry, and has beim distinguished by the invention 
and enterprise oi its eiti/en.s ; its working pop. supplies 
every (piarter of tlie world with clothing; and W(*allh, 
lli(‘ reward of successful labour, (low s in Iroinall sid<*s in 
,i large, rapid, and uniut(*rnipted current. (Umnci<'s 
Hist, of Lannisti't' (4th ed. ), ii. lift — .'11>2. ; U'/u'<‘it r\s 

Miiih fu stcr ; Mntn hcstfr as it is ; Pari. Hrp. ; butprin- 
lipally J*rii'. Inform.) 

.M.\ NC HDOllIA (Chin, Kirin-oofa), an extensive 
region of N.I'l. Asia, belonging to China, , and tlie ori- 
ginal seat of tlu* presi'iit ruling dynasty (Ta-th.sing) i>f 
(lie Chinese empire, lying bi'twcen hit. and ^7'“' N., 
and hetwei'U long. 117'^ aiui 140'^ IC, bounded N. by tin* 
Ivussian gov. of S'akoutsk, K. by tlie Culph of 'I’artary 
aiiii Sea of Japan, S. by China Proper, and \V. by tin- 
Knssian gov. of Irkutsk and Mongolia, from whicli 
latter it. is si'p.irated by a wooden jialisade, connected 
with the great wall of Cliina, and liy a line running 
<!‘)wn (lie Sungari and otlier rivers to the Daouri.in 
rang!', on the S. of Siberia. Kstim.ated ar<*a, 7(>0,()(i0 .sip 
111 . Pop. unknow n. I’lie S. jaovinces are the only pat (s 
"f (l.f DiMiliy that have hei'ii visited liy I'.itiopeaiis ; our 
i 1 . 0 , 1. i|g.- Hi the remainder beitig derived only from 
the doubtful stati rncnts of a Chineso geographer. It is, 

( herefoie, more tliau proltalile, lliat, should any events 
lead to tlie admission t»f competent travellers into tlie 
eouniry. it w ill be found neces.sary to make considerable 
aller.'itioiis in our maps and rlescriptions of wliat is 
now litth* better tliiiu a terra mcop^niia. Manclmoi ia lies 
‘ hieflv in thegreat valley formed by the .Amur.ind Songari. 
with their mimerous tributaries, and i.s bounded by thrt'e 
priiicijial mountain cli.aiiis, I . otic oil ( lie I''., rum.ing from 
(lie peninsula of ('orea along the vvlmlr line ofruastto 
till* N. boundary, and having a probable elevation of 
hjioo ft.; 2. the Diiourian mountains (called, by the' 
Cliinese, the outer lliug-an-liug), which form the en- 
live N. Ivoundary oV Mauchoorhi, but akso send out 
minor oH'sets into the centre of the country ; 3. tlu* 
inner Hing-an-llng, or Sialkoi chain, which npjicar.s to 
b(* a continuation of the Shan-.sec mouiilaius, and to 
<^^i<'nd, with little interruption, over a great part of 
Mongolia. Resides the above principal ranges, there 
■n c, to the N. of Corea, some Chains of inferior import- 
ance, bearing several diller<*nt names ; but this part of 
the country, m ar the coast, though nomittally a part of 
Manchoorht, is inbabit(*d, almost exclusively, ^>y Ainos, 
a people slmil.'ir to those inhabiting J(*sso and 'I'arakai, 
ni tlu? empire of Japan. 'I'he chief river of Mtinchooria 
IS the Amur, Sagalien or Kvventuiig (for it is tints va- 
riously called), which, measured al(ni.g it.si windings, is 
ahout 2,200 m. iit length, and, with its trlhularies. drains ti 
territory of about 000,()00 sip m. Seveial of tlu*.^e 
Ml cams all'ord pearls ; l*ut the principal jie.irl-lishery 
I' on the lO. coast, iu tlu* channel of 'I’artary. It 
s a government monopoly, and is carrii'd on by Man- 
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choo soldiers, who are required, annually, to deliver 
into the Imperial coflers, a llxed quantity of pearls. The 
chief lakes are the Hinkai-nor, a large sheet of water 
near the source of the Ousouri, in the prov. of Kirin, 
and the Hoorun .and Pir, which give their names to the 
most W. district of the prov. 'Tsitsihar: there arc a few 
others in different parts of the country, but only of small 
size. 

The nature of the M.anchoo soil, and its mineral pro- 
ductions generally, are little known. The people iu the 
N. being cliielly nom.ids, subsi.sting by tlio produce of 
the chace, pay little attention to tillage ; but agriculture 
is common in the S. districts, and the ccrcalia, as well 
as hemp and cotton, are extensively cultivated. The 
staple ]>roducti(ms, however, art? ginseng and rhubarb, 
the lornier being an exclusive government monojioly. 
Tlu* |»ioviuc(? of Shing-king, on the gulph of Pechelee, 
produces corn, millet, ami j)eas, largo quantities of 
which, with giu-seng, are sent by sea to the S. pro- 
viiic<*.s of t bina. Tlie fore.sts, which chithe the sides 
of most of the mountains, comprise oaks, pines, firs, and 
birches ; lime-trc(*.s maples, oleanders, acacias, &c. being 
found on tlu? plains towards tlic S. The* dome.stic ani- 
mals ttf Central Kurojie are common in the more culti- 
vated districts ; but the cattle are small, and the breed 
of sheep peculiar to ihi.s country, called argali, is small, 
and (?oarse-woolU*d. Near the \ ablonoi range, rein-deer 
are kept, and camels are to be S(*en in many parts of tho 
S. provinces. The wild .animals compri.se the ermine, 
s.ihh*, fox, and hear, hunted for their furs, w hicli are a 
coiisidenibh* article of trade with tho Russians. Fish, 
especially salmon, and remaik.ibly fine sturgeons, are 
ahuiulant in the rivers, and held m high estimation by 
those living nc.ar the banks. 

'J’lu* Manchoo territory is divided into thn?e provinces, 
I. Shing-king, (comprising the auc. Lcaou-tung), near 
tlu* borders of l.’hina; 2. Kirin, occupying the country 
1 '. of tlu? Songari ; and, 3. I’s-itsihar, comprising the wliolo 
country \V, and N.W. that river, 'I'he government of 
tlu* lirst of these j)roviiices is conducted by civil ollicors, 
on the same plan as iu China; but tlie other provs, are 
under a government more strictly military than any otlier 
portion of the Chinese empire. 'I'he goicrnors atui 
magistrates .are all military men j and the law makes all 
mules, .above Hi years of age, liable to s(*rvc under the 
staud.aid.s to which they belong by liirth, of which tliere.arc 
H, each being distinguished by its jicculiar (lag. Kirinoolo 
is tlu* m(*tropolis of Hu? country, and the residence of the 
snpr<*nu* governor. N ingoota, on the Hooka, a tributary of 
tlu* i. .il'.i hi Id in high) stcem. in i en*! ijm nce nf 

its ha\ iiig l.rfii I III r(*.idi mein Inrimr tiiin ?• mI the rcigii- 
injr family of China. With ro.spect to trade, however, 
both are inferior to Fung-liwaiig-ching, on (lie border.s 
of Corea. Tlu? sea-ports fia'qncnted by tlie Chineso 
junks arc* Kin-tchou, at the N. (‘iid of the gulph of 
Lc'.intnng, and Kaitcliou, on the same gulph, K. of that 
la.st mentioiiCil. Tlu* other cities of iMiinchooria, except 
Moukden, the old ca})., and still denorainatt'd ” the 
.1 ilucnt nu'tropc.lis,” liave no claim to rank higlu*r 
than \illagt*s. though mo.st ol them are surrounded by 
walls, and garrisoned by small bodies of soldiery. 

'I'he gc'iieral histoiy of the Manchoos, or Ea.steru 
'I'artars, with an account of their pliysical conformation, 
has alri-ady been given at some lengtli in tlie artielo 
.\.si,\, in tills work ( 1 . 11*2 — 11)4 ), to which the reader is 
r«‘fern‘d for further particulars. (.See, also, Mon(;olm. 
P/ttrr's Asien. i. .s.^—l.^.*)., H. 210— 3‘20. ; Klaproth's 
Mas'a.siu As/afhjnc, arut Asia Pclt/glofta, Appnatix ; 
Chinese Hepasitort/, vol. i. p. 113— llH. ; and also vols. v. 
and vi.) 

M.ANl) A^'F.K, a town and sea-port of TIimlostan, 
being tlu* mo.st populous town, and principal emporium 
of Cutch, on the S. coast of w hich it stands, 3hm. S.S.W. 
RhoiiJ ; hit. 22 ’ 00' N., long. Oh " 31' K. Top. probably 
.00,000; of whom, upw’.ards of l.O.OOO are Rhattias, 10,000 
Uanyaus, .0,000 Rralnuins, and the rest Lolmnnas, Mo- 
hammedans, ,aml Hindoos of low caste. ” 'I'lie town is 
within gun-shot of the lieach, and is surrounded with 
fortifications in tho Asiatic style. Its enviroris are laid 
out in gardens well stocked with coco<a-nut and other 
tr(*es. The lu'd of a ri\er nearly dry, except in the 
rains, covers the F. face, and joins tho sea, forming tho 
only h.arbour whioh Mand.ivoo has. Small boats, laden, 
c.-m' cross the bar at high tides; lar.gcr vessels unlade in 
tho rc adstoail. A brisk trade is kept up with Arabia, 
Roml.ay, and tho Malabar co.ist, in which upwards of 
«(>(* boats, of from '10 to .'lOh caiulios tonnage, are em- 
ployed. 'I'ho exjioris are chiefly cotton, musroo of silk 
and cotton thread, piece goods of a coar.se kind, alum, 
and glue. 'Fhe imports an*, bullion from Mocha ; ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, .and hides, from Towahil ; d.ates, 
eocoa-nuts, grain, and timber, from Malabar and Da- 
mauu. 'I’lirre is a con.siderable inland trade, bv means 
oW'hiirom ami other carriers with Marwar and ftfalwah.” 
(Jlombay Tfmsnc., ii. 217. ; Hcog. Journal ; Hamilton's 
/;. I. uax - ) 
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Otranto, cap. cant., In an arid plain, 22 m. B.S.E. 
Taranto. Pop. about 5.000. It is a straggling but 
well built town, with wide unpaved streets, many haiul< 
some churches, several convents, an orphan asylum, 
and a large palace, formerly belonging to the Fr.m- 
cnvilla family. The town during the middle ages, and 
until 17h0, was called Casalnuovo ; hut at the latter 
epoch it re-asfumod, hy royal privilege, the name of 
the ancient city, on the site of a part of whicli it is 
built. Whcji Swinburne visited it, it was noted for 
nothing except the taste of its Inljahitants for dog ilesh, 
the skins of the slauglitered dogs being, at the same time, 
taniuHl into an imitation of Turkey leather for the suj)p)y 
r>f the neighbourhood. It had no other trade or manu- 
lactiire. 'rhe remaiiis of MpndJiria, destroyed hy Fabius 
Maximii.s in the second Punic war, eonsi.st of its walls, 
staiKli ng several feet above ground, and double, exeept 
on tin* 8. sitle, where th<! f<irtitieatj<<ns appear to have 
b<HMi left inco'oplete. J'he <uiter wall, aiul its ditch, 
mea.surc H )ards in breadth; behind this bulwark is a 
bro.'iii space, and then an itiner wall, which together 
measure 14 yards. .According to (Vaven, the walls arc 
no where moia? than d ft. in height, having pn»ba|dy 
been lowore<i to furnish materials for the construction 
of the modern town. In tlte vicinity is a well, men- 
tioncil hy Pliny, as constantly preserving the same 
level, whatever quantity of water he added to or taken 
from it; Incus ad 7n.n^’rir't jitcjius, nequr cx/iatis(is 
f aquis t)iinn/ftn\ ri. ',"ic i ‘tns's arti^ctay. (Hist. Nat. 
bl» if.) This sing'll ar well 'till exi.sts, and was visited 
by Svvinlmrju' and ('raven. (('rnre«’.v Tour, w'j[C.,pp. IGo 
— b'lft. ; and Sirinhunte's Trav. i. ‘2'23, ‘224.) 

MANf'RKDONlA, a sea-port town of the kingdom of 
Kapies, prov. Capitanata. on a bay of the Adriatic, about 
10 m. .S.W. the promontory (Te.stadi) of Gargaiio, and 
20 m. N.K. I'oggia ; l.it. 41^37^53", long. 1,')^ o.A' 40". 
Pop. d.OOO. ? “ I.i point of symmetry, it may vie with atiy 
town in Kurope, Imving been constructed on a regidar 
plan, wijich never underwent any alteration; and which, 
notwithstanding the noHnished .stale of some of the edi- 
lices, and the dilapidated aspi'ct of otliers. gives it an air 
of grandeur and uniformity very icmarkahic. It is walled 
towards iKjth land and sea: from the la.d a narrow ledge 
of roi'ks, almost alw.nys im ler water, divides its bulwarks. 
One long and wide street runs throughout the < ity, from 
one gate to the other ; for there are but two gate.s on the 
laud-side, though two others open to the port, whieh is 
proteetod from the effects of the N'. w ind by a small ni()!<‘. 
and commanded bv a strong castle, deh'tidoil hy a ditch and 
drawnridge. The wali.s are lortitied with large ronml 
bastions. The harbour is reckoned safe ; hut it.s want of 
depth retider.s it fit for small ves.sels only.” (Craven's 
Tour, (>'<, (ID.) Four streets rtiiv parallel with the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, and arc intersected at right angles hy 
smaller oms. Thougii narrow-, the streets are well 
kept ; and the inhah. are hotli cleanly and iadustrirtqs, in 
a degree not at all usual in .S. Italy. 

Vegeiahles atrd li.>h are good, plentiful, and cheap at 
Vanfredonia, hut water and wine are indinTereiit. as are 
orange.s, w hich form an important article of commerce 
throughout Apulia. It exports considerable quantities 
Ot -salt, obtained from the salt lagoon.s w hich border the 
coast of the b.'iy to the S. of the town. It has al.so ;i e'»n- 
siderable trinJe in corn, quantities of w hich are shijtped 
from its poll. 

Abonta mile S.W. of the town stood the ancient Sipoo- 
turn, once a considerable! ity of Maj^ua Cru-cin, and tra- 
ditionally said to have been founded or colonised by 
Diorruxl. Its site l.s now prineipally oeeupie<l l<y a low 
marsh, abounding w ith wil<l fowl, and |;roUiietive of the 
malaria whh'h infeet.s .Manfreilreiia. 'I'he <i ily remains 
of the am lent city are its cathedral, and two columns of 
eipoliiio marble, both in a dilatndateil condition. 'J’he 
former is a small (hithic edifice, w nb a hand.some portico, 
but little adorned within. It is still the seat of an archie. 
pi.HCopal see. founded in IbHI. S.pont.im, which w:is co- 
l..iii)ied by the Koinan.s A. i: r. had fallen into such 
irreparable decay in the I.3tli century, that Manfred, king 
of tlie Two Sicilies, having founded, in I2(ib, the town 
which hears ids name, hut which he called Novum Si- 
outinn, removt^ ihithi-r ttie hrw inhah. of Si]»oittum, 
-stowing on them many valuable privileges and ex- 
emption*. Hut. though it has always enjoyed some com- 
meree, Maofredonia never attained to tlic prosperity or 
celebrity of its ancient predeecfsor, and ha.i long been 
Stationary. (Suunhurnc's Travels in the Two Sicilies, 1. 
140 — 151. ; Craven t Tour in the S. Provs. (/ Naples, 67. 
70. ; Cramer's Ancient Italy.) 

MANGALORK, or CORRAL IIUNDKU, a sea port 
town of Hindostan, prov. Canara, of whi ’h it is the can., 
on a sandy promontory l>etweeii a salt lake and the In- 
dian Ocean, 41U m. .S.S.F, Ibuiih.iy ; lat. 12 53' N., long. 
74-' 57' K. Early In the jiresent century it had 3b.fX)0 
inhab. The town i.H w e)l built, and has a fort, now dia- 
mantled, which op|)os/<l a gallant and suece.ssliil re- 
fi’itanco to Tipnoo, in /7H3. Th<’ pint <lues not .'ul- 
mit vessels dr.iwjng rnoie than 10 it. water, except at 
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spring tides ; but there is goo<l anchorage in the road- 
stead, ifi from 5 to 7 fathoms. The exports are chiefly 
rice, to Muscat, Goa, liombay, and Malabar ; betel nut, 
black pepper, sandal wood, cassia, and turmeric. Raw 
silk and sugar are imported from China and Bengal, .Ttul 
oil and ghee from Surat. Mangalore was at an early 
period much resorted to by Arabian traders ; and most 
of its pri'sent Inhab. are of Arabian d(?scent. The vessels 
employed in its trade belong chiefly to other ports. Salt 
is maile at Mangalore, but it is of bad quality. {lla?Hil- 
ton's E. I. Gax. ; PnrL Jleporf.) 

MANILLA (Sp, Mnilila), a fortified sea-port rity of 
the Thilippiue l.sland.s, and the cap. of tlie .^pani.sh .set- 
tlements 111 tlie Ea.st, on the K, .side of the Bay of Ma- 
nilla, i.sland of J/Ozoii, and on the river I’as.sig, about ^ m. 
from it.s mouth ; lat. 30' H" N., long. 120'^ 30" K. 

'I'he pop. of the city and its suburbs wa.s said to 
amount, in IHIH, to from 70,000 to sO.OOO; and is at 
present variously estimated at from lOO.OOO to 1.50,000, 
including, besides Tagalas, or natives, from 4,(00 
to .5,000 Spaniards and other Enrofieans, with (dil- 
iK'se, Negroes, the descendants of the foregoing races, 
an<l foreigners from .ill parts of the world. 'J'hn 
bay and city of Manilla have a very picturesque and 
imposing aspect from the sea. The former is surrounded 
by monnt.ains covered with verdure, which, on the E., 
decline grudnaiiy towards tin; sliore. At tindr feet, rtn 
this side, is a small plain, on which tin*, city st.nuis ; it.s 
buildings consisting almo.st entirely of tlie volcanic fiifa, 
of wliicli the plain and its vicinity are geologically con- 
stitut€‘d. Manilla comprises the city-proper aiid ten 
suburbs. The forim'r is on tlie left or .S. bank of the 
Passig. across which it communicates, by a handsome 
stone bridge of 10 arches, with its important suburb of 
Bidoiido, and tho.se of 'roiulo, Santa Cruz, &c. 'I'lils 
bridge, whicli is about l llM.'astilian varas (or yards) in 
hmgfh. by k in breadth, w;is founded in 1(1.30; but it lias 
been rebuilt since 1814, when it w.is for the most part 
destroyed by an earthquake.* The city. proper, lillle 
more than 2 m. in circ., is surrounded witli strong walls, 
and a broad ditch, and has not more than lU.0(K)or l‘J,0(K) 
inhab. At the mouth of tin* river is a small battmy, and 
the town is furtlmr protecti'd by the cit idel of Santiago, 
ne.ir its N.W, extremity; but Manilla could not make 
any idlectual resi.stanoe to a European force. The city, 
which In entered hy .six gate.s, is regulailj’ laid out'; and, 
according to Meyen, by whom it was visited, in 1^31, it is 
superior in point of app<Mrarice to eitln-r Lima or Sant- 
(llei.se um die Er tie, ii. 207.) 'J'he streets hav!* 
carriage- w.iys, composed of a mixture of loam and 
(pi.iitz, ami are provided wi(li footpaths, and lighted at 
niglit. 'I'he lionses in the city are .solidly Const t in ted, 
thoiigii, on account of earthquakes, they .are sc hlom more 
til. Ill one* story aliove tin* ground-floor. 'J'in? houses in 
the suburtvs. however, are not so substantial. In Bi- 
dondo, for example, tluw are almost wholly compn.sc‘d of 
bamboo, and are raised from the grcnnul, to the hedght of 
H or lo ft., on thick polo.s, as is customary among nltra- 
(iaiigetie nations. Most of the houses ’arc* fnrni-.hed 
with balconies and verandahs; th«^ ])lace of glas.*; in the 
windows is suppHt'd by linn scuni-transptirent jtiecos of 
sin ll, wliich, tiiongh niorc^ opaepu', repel heat better. 
Bidondo is the ino.st interesting portion of Manilla, and 
tliat in wliich its trade mostly centres. It is principally 
inhabited by (diinese and 'i'agalas, and luok.s very like 
a ( hiinoM* town. 

'I'lie public edifices yre mo.stly within the walled city. 
'J’he new aduana, or custom-house, i.s a large fun' build- 
ing, constructed at a great expen.^e ; but, like the 
Lublin cn.stom-hc/u.se, it.s size is out of all proportion 
to tfie buslue.ss to be transaeted in it. 'Phe re.sidencc 
of tlie Cap'tain- General, and the princi[)al governmc'nt 
offices, are also in a large editiee, ocenpying one of the 
sides of the Pla^'a Mayor, or principar scpiare. 'Phis 
square measures about I(K» yd.s. c'idier veay, and has, 
ill its centre, a bronze statue of ( li.irles I\',, on a 
marble pedestal, presentc-d to the city tiy l-'erdinand VII. 
in |H24. 'I’herc' arc-, in MaiiiIi.H. a vast nuinbc'r of 
churc hes and ecclesiastical c'Stablishmcmts ; and the 
nnmbc:r of clergymc'ii is said to exceed that of the gar- 
ri.Hon, which is estimated at about 7,000 men ! We need 
not, therc'lore, be surprised tci learn that rc'ligions observ- 
ances are Imre firrupnloiisly eomjiHed with, while real 
piety and sound morality are at tlie lowed ebb. The’ 
city was erected into an arclibisliopi ic in 15‘tH ; and 
the cathedral and archbishop’s palace are among its 
most conspicuous structures. 'Phe Augustine, Fran- 
ciscan, V oininic-an, and Jesuit convents, the ar.scnal 
and cannon foniKierv In the citadel, the university 
(founded in 1045), trio missionary college, the various 
schoeds for native,s and Kuropean.s, the* hospitals, orplian 
asylum.*, and other charities, and the royal cigar manu- 
factory. in which 350 males and ’i.CKM) females are said to 
bo employed, include the other prihcipal public buildings 

* Mrym, Heisf, J(c., II. 910. 'I'he Tiict. O/og. vav* th*t the 

reOiiitrf rn 1»H, triuii en gtUudt vartie renvirnl purte tremiUenteHi 
tie ter re de 1821. 
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and establishments. The promenades round the city are 1 therefore, small vessels load and unload in the river, and 
frequented in the evening the more opident classe s, on large vessels at Cavite, an anchorage .sheUv?rcd bv a neck 
horseback, or in their carnages. The nc ighbonrliood is of land to the S, W., and about Gor 7 m. by water from 
Interspersed with orange, areca, tamarind, and mango the mouth of the river ; tl»eir cargoes being conveyed, to 
groves ; ganlens ; cotlee, cocoa, and cotton piantatiun»>^ and from Manilla, in secure decked boats, of from .''>() to 
rice grounds, &c. 70 tons burden. 

The Pussig is navigable for vessels of GOO tons in bal- Manilla is tlie only port in tlic Spanish Philippines 
last, or lor laden vessels of from 250 to 300 tuns, as far williwldeh Spanish vessels to or from Kurope, or foreign 
as the bridge ; and for large shallow boats, drawing from vessels from any quarter, are allowed to trade. Spanish 
2 to ,3 ft. water, as far as the lake in which it ri.ses, about vessels trading to Cliina, Singapore, Ac. are, however, 
9 m. inland. There are 13 ft. water, at low ebb, in the allowed to proceed to various ontports, and tlierc take on 
channel through the bar at the entrance of the river ; for board their out ward cargo. I’he j)i iiuipal articles of export 
tlie further deepening of which a steam dredging-boat lia.s are sugar, which is by far the most important; lump, 
been employed since 1K37. Tlie rise and fall of the tide in and stuffs mride of hemp ; rice, of vvhicli largo quantities 
tlie river is Ironi 2 to 3 ft. A lightliouse, at the end of the aie sent to China, indigo, sapay and other woods, tob.acco, 
pier, marks the entrance of the Passig on the left-hand cigars, coffee, cotton, tortoi.'-e-shell, bides, ebony, &c. 
side. .Ships of all sixes anchor in Manilla roads, at from The tobacco of the Philippine Islands is excelU nt, and 
1 to 2 m. off sliorc, except during July, Ang., and Sept., miglit be firoiluced in any quantity ; Imt its growth is 
when the S. VV. monsoon throws in a heavy sea, which ex- comparatively limited by it.s being made a government 
tends quite to the entrance of tlie river. At this season, niouo|)oly, (.S'cc PuiLii'i’iNii Islands.) 


I'he following is an Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles exported from Manilla 

in 18.37. 


Articles. 

Hy Foreign \'es.seK. 

Hy Sp.inisli Vessels. 

Total. 

Price. 

(iross Amount. | 





Doili, 

Rh. 

Ml*. 

llh. 


Sugar .... 

I i.ic. 

W,.1.T1 pic. 

222.1 s.a pic. 

i 

2 

941,277 

6 


Sa|>.iu-wood ... 

li.f.ni — 

n.ool — 

2.1, — 

1 


2.33i0,', 



Hemp ... - 


2,101 _ 

5'».i<;7 — 

4 

2 

2.<2,7.Vi 

6 


(’.nlloll . . - . 


2,S1I — 

— 

15 

- 

81.9VO 



('olli-e .... 


— 

(i.s.ist — 

m 


.SS.K'lJ 



Hnll'ilo .... 


2,1V li — 


.1 

7 

.'^7,115 


lOi 

.aiotlier (if pearl shell.s - 

l.oot _ 

11 — 

I.01.'.‘ — 

M 


1 1,210 



Huh' i uUing> ... 

1.-117 - 

l,.52l — 

2,'r,.s — 

3 


•S.Sll 



Heme, ciini.aje - - • 


r.om _ 

i.m.oi — 

9 


J 0,7 .59 

4 


ake,l fiiunv ... 

tqc.'l — 

,'>N2 — 

ll.SlO 

1 

2 

12,2.V.3 

G 


Kouts of Snp.m-wood • 

— 

l,74(i — 

2,'d(; — 


4 

1 , 1 .">.3 



1'ii‘ce'. ofmolove (limber) 

4,"(iM — 



fy 

4 

‘H.0‘'l 



IiulU'o .... 

i,(„v,i_>i'.) Cty.s. 

M2 — 90ctys. 

1 .TO'd —99 cty.s. 

or, 


11.S..50.3 



t.eaf loltacco ... 

X, — 


:,h — 

12 


120 



'I'nrleise-shfll ... 

V,7 a cfvs. 

I.OlOictvs. 

•l.cidictvs. 

7 

4 

.’ 1 ,02,3 

0 


Hire .... 

■1.5,007 — 

lovs. 

1‘!<',ti0.a ce\\. 

1 

2 

l.‘>7,.50.3 

6 


I’.iilily .... 

Ki.'Xil pie. 

llt.OIS pic. 

.V),..i.a piO, 


4 

17, sot; 



Cdltee in hvok ... 

Sf i — 



.5 

r, 

221 

4 


H.it, .... 

10..TI.5 in no. 

■2.',l in no. 

19.'i'9 ill no. 


0 

.31,.3.',0 

r, 



— 

70 — 

.5.'»‘Z1 — 

t 1 

4 

2.‘)ii0 

4 


Cig-irs .... 

.5.1(1 liox'>s 

l,r>7 boX'-S 

l,.ViS boxes 

2.5 


1M.9.')0 



.M.uiilla hemp cloth • - i 

i;i,0.>0 pieces 

10,000 pieces 

2 ''.o .,0 pieces 

. 

.3 

10„S9.3 

G 


Hiuo .... 

■1.07.H - 

.50 _ 1 

1.1 '.'i - 


li 

77.3 

.3 

10 

(Ocoii-nut oil - 

S7''.) casks 


hti, i <'a-,ks 

2 

ti 

2,110 

3 


Hilto .... 

S,7o.S) — 



2 

2 

1,72.S 



Hum . . - - 

<>,'>.'> 1 gallons 

\~'i g.illons 

7,oS5 g.iilons 

3 

1 

2,(..5ti 

1 


(’iUU*S .... 

1,(10 

- 

1,1 to 



720 



I.Kiuid indigo 


2."0 p!c. 

2.V0 pic. 

4 1 


920 



Ditto - ■ - - 1 


(>0(> c.tsics 

(,ni, , 

3 

4 

2.121 



Cotton c.anv.ass - . . j 


.')id pieces 

5ti0 pioc'e* 

12 


t;,720 



Mats, 


P'yi 

7(i2 

• 1 

i ^ 

j I'.tti 

4 


1 




Total 

! 2,01 2, (.3.8 

_G.3j 

2oy 


Subjoined is a .statement of the import trade (»f Manilla | 
in 1838, wliieli we have proeiired direi t from that < it\ ; i 
lint it is light to bear in mind that the <illiei.d aeeoiint}> j 
from which it has bei'n drawn up ar<* so tlefeetive, that 
the anvmnts six'eilied <vui only be eonsitlered as rough 
aiqiniximations ; and are, no doubt, under the mark. 


Aeeoc Nr of the Quantities and Values of the prineipal 
Artiele.s exported from Manilla in 1838. 


A rlicles. 


<)uantities. 

Value. 

Iron . . . 

piculs 

21,S71 

Dollar.^. ^ 
S7,l'.ir, 

< 'ollotlR, gl'CV 

yils. 

■1,til.3,-.7.5 

.5S.M'a 

Do. wJiite 

_ 

1,1.3S..3.32 

171,o.M) 

(ii'igli.aiiis 



2.'.2.D!9 

G.5..30G 

Stiipes . . - 



.30.'., 1 ;o 

Xt>,ll» 

Haiiukercliii fs 

do/,. 

(.7..3ol 

1.31,722 

I'lint', . . . 

W'oi.jlcns and worsted 

yds. 

Hi 

21..V,0 



1 S7 ,.S;)7 

lls,)<»7 

Mnslins . . . 



.5.31 .01 5 

1 1.3 7.7 ->4 1 

I'mliicll.is 

No. 

2'2,.3:'.S 

! D.,79S 1 

(il.iss and e.arthenw.arc - 

packs 

77(> 

! 27.7 10 1 

Nnndcje.s - . - 



211,80.3 

_ _ 'FoI.t] value in Sji. 

ilollars I 


l,(.r,.5,2G.5 1 


<)l the above, goods to the value of 1 ,l45.(in() dollars were 
imported, in Spanish vessels, from China. Singapore, .and 
elsewluM'o. About 13(1 sliips entered the port of Manilla 
in 1H38 ; of whieh, 4(i were Spaiiisli, 3G British, 28 
Ainerieaii, and 1 1 Chinese. 

'I’he jiort charges on foreign vessels consist of a ton- 
nage-duty of 2 reals, or a quiirter-dollar, per register 
toll ; juid fees, varying from 1.5 to 20 dollars, according to 
the size of tho vessel, for port-captain’s and luallh 
oflleers’ vlalts, passport, The tarilf is bvittonred on 
8 <‘nstom-hou8e v, 'dilation, fixed every 5 yiMrsf Most 
toreign Commodities, imported in foreign vessids, pay an 
import duty of 14 jier cent, lui valorem, except wines 
ii'id spirits, which mostly pay a duty of from 30 to GO jier 
cent., unless thci produco of Spah). (^otton-tw ist of 
certain colours, cutlery, ready-uuule clot lies, Kuropean 
|'•|lts, eonfectionery, aud vinegar, pay 40 per cent, if 
• mported in .Spani.sh vessels, and .50 piT cent, if in any 
otner. British aud other foreign cotton aud silk manu- 


i tnres m.-idc in imitation of native cloth, Madras and 
.Seiieg.d cottons, Ac., p;iy 15 per cent, if inipoitcil in 
.Spani>li, and 2.5 per cent, if in other ships. Machinery of 
all .sorts for the i»runiotion of industry, cotton-twi.sl of 
certain eolouis, gold and silver, plants and seetls, are 
imported dutyfree; but tropical nroduets, the same a.s 
tlio.se of tlie I’liilippine.s, gminowui r, swords, and other 
wailike stores, Are., are uroiiibited, unle.^s landed in 
bond for re-i'xportation. Kxports of nearly all di'serip- 
lions, by S|)aiiish vessels, pay only from iv to 2 p* r ( imt. 
ml valorem, and by foreign ve.ssels double this duty; but 
nianufaetined tobaeeo, rope from Manilla, lii'inp, and 
g<dd and silver, eoinod or uncoined, if exjxirted to Spain, 
go duty free. 'I'lie principal currency of Manilla ctm- 
sists of Spanish dollars, of 8 reals and ‘JG grains ; but .S. 
American doll'irs are also current. 'I'lie weiglits in use 
are the .Spanish lb., w hich is nc.n lv 2 per cent, heavier 
than tlu‘ CngTisli ; the arroha - 2' J 1 og Il s nearly ; the 
quintal - 102 lbs. ; and the picul of 5 arrobas.or cwt. 
I'ng. 'I’lie eoyan is a measure for rice, Ac., \arying 
from 9(! to 13.5 lbs. Aceording to a recent list, there are 
in Manilla 47 Spanish merchants and 11 foreign linns. 
'I’he Spanish nierehants li.ive a eliamber of eoinmerce 
and a joint-stock in.'^urance society. 'J’lie U. States, 
France, ami Belgium have c<msuls, aud each ot the 
(’antoii marine insurance companies has an ag^nt here. 
'I’liere are, however, iieitlu'r tire nor life oftices nor 

ageiu'ies ; nor is any newspaper, price-ourront, or other 

periodical publication is.sued in Manilla. 

Manilla existed as a native town prior to the Spanish 
Invasion ; it was taken by the Sjmniards, and made the 
cap. of their K. dominions, in 1.571. It lia.s froqumitly 
suflerecl very much from earthquakes, especially in I<il5 
and 17G2, and 1824. lu 17G2, it was taken by the 
gli.sh ; but r.'uisomed by Spain for 1 ,()00,(H)()/. .sterling. 
(Meyen, Iteisr urn die hrdr, il. 2('3-^2l.3. ; IlamilUm's 
K /. O'af (feer ; ami valuaide Private luformitlion. ) 

MANNUKIM, or MANIIKI.M, a town of W. (ler- 
inany. grand dmdiy’ of Baileii, lower oire. of the llhinc 
\Vuterri^iuhecis),oi wliieh it is tlie cap., on tlie Uiiine, 
where iris joined by the Neckar, 32 m, N. (’arlsruhe, 
and 37 m. : Mayencc; lit. 49^ 29' 15" N.. long. 

28' 7" E. Top , in 18.38, 20, GOO. It was oucc strongly 

3 
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fortified, and has at different times suffered severely from 
sieges and bombardments ; but towards the end of last 
century its di fences were levelled by the French, and 
their site is now laid out in gardens and public walks. 
Mannheim is a regularly-constructed, handsome town ; 
though it is, notwithstanding, monotonous and tiresome. 
It consists of II streets, crossed at right angles by 10 
others, all perfectly straight, broad, well paved, and 
equi<listant ; JUid its houses being uniform, it is difficult 
for any one, not resident, to distinguish one part of the 
town from another. It has several han<lsome public 
squares, whieh, though the town be dcllcient in pood 
water, liave mostly fountains. The spacious Paradc- 
platz and the Planki'n, or principal thoroughfare, both 
planted with trees, afford pleasant promenades. The 
principal [uihlic edifice is the palace, a huge structure of 
red sandstone, built by the elector i)alatin(; when ho 
made Maunlieiui his cap., in 17‘i0, but more remarkable 
for size than elegance. A part of it is inhabited by the 
dowager grand duchess Stephanit*, the adopted daughbT 
of Napoleon and Josephine; and in one wing are mu- 
.s(Mims of antiquities anil natural history, the picture- 
gallery, with some line Dutch and Fleinish i>;iintings, 
collectioms of plaster cjists and muraving'i. and a library, 
said to consist of 7n,(KKl vols. \ hi tm.iun ,■ Slcin)\ 

but the other vving, comprising the old theatre, w.as 
mostly laid in ruins (inring the iMunbartiinent of l\Iann- 
heiin in in which state it rmnains. The new the- 

atre, a handsonu! fabric, is neatly tilted up, and is rich in 
scenic decorations: it is said to have one of tin* best i 
theatrical companies and orchestras of (I'ermany : ami is 
celebrated as being the place at which Schiller’s tragedy 
of the Hohbers was originallv jiroduccd. Opposite the 
theatre is the house in wliich Kolzelme was .issassinat**!!. 
Mannheim ha.s about an equal number of I.ntlieran ami j 
Horn. Cath. cluirclies, of which that formerly belonging i 
to the Jesuists is the lim'st. It has also a .synagogue, an 
observatory, with a tower lla ft. high, and a goo.l col- | 
leiffion of instruments, an arsenal ami cannon lonmlrv, 
an exchange, snrronmled by arcade s, sevt'ral hosjiitals, a ] 
savings’ bank, a lycenin, with .schools of draw ing, p.dnF ) 
ing, sculpture, surgery, Nc. The Rhine is bordered by a 1 
line terrace in the spacious grounds belonging to llie I 
palace, whence an cxtt'iisise view ff tie- -m r.-iin-iin,: I 

country is obtained ; and, like the N'-i K.ir, I »•;, i j 

bridge of boat.s. Mannheim has S'-ne piii>ii. I'Ui.', .m.l i 
a club called “ T/o' llannoni/ P with a reading-room, .\.e. { 
The chea]»iu*ss of living has attraitial a good many Ihi- 
gli.'h n siilents. 

1 his town is the seat of the supreme court of justice for 
the grand duchy, and of one of the four siilxirdinate courts 
ofa|)peal in Hailcn. It wa> formerly am nml.i. turing t'>un 
of some importance ; ami, among r ai in I. ti lok- 1-, 
of a coinjionnd calliul .Mannlieiin-gold, w ere inadiMii large 
quantities, but thi.s braneii of imbistry is nearly extinct. 

It still, however, prociuces carpets, linen and sill^goods, 
tobacco, liqueurs, starch, glue, pastelioard, and ,s( .iling- 
wax ; and iias several c<jHcii-L>nilding establishments, fan- 
nerios, brewerie.s, and hleaehing-grouml.s. Its neigh- 
bourhood produces Imps and garden .stuff in large ipian- 
tittes ; and, besides its traffic in rattle and agricultural 
product.s, it li.as a considcrafile transit trade by the Ifliine 
ami the N'lckar, Previon.dy to lObb, when it was forti- 
li( d by the Elector Erederick IV., Maniihciin was a mere 
village. It soon after received rnimeroiis Elemish and 
other irnniigrant.s. In 1777, it was ceded to Bavaria ; but, 
since 1x02, lia.s been again united to Baden. [Schri ihi-r, 
Ctuidc. tin bo. bh. ; Jh rphaus ; AUp. Landfr, 

iv. 313. ; Sh in ; ih: i niiinti and thr (ii'n/nins, .yc.) 

MANKKSA { Minon.Mt), a. town of Spain, prov. Ca- 
talonia, 3tm. N.W'. Barcelona. I’oj). 13.0<FJ. It stands 
on a rocky height, in the midst of aeoimtry irrigated hy 
the Idoliri-gat and its tributaries ; i.s w.'dled ami stianigly 
fortified; lias gofxl .street^, and comjjri'.es among its 
public buildings and cstablisliim-nt.s a collegiate cimrch, 
with a chapter, 4 parish elmrches, oratories, a well en- 
dowed asylum for female oiidians, infanfry barracks, 
free scho(»l, and hospital. 'I'lie inliah. rank among the 
most itidustrious in (bitaloida, and are jireliy eiiii.illy 
divided between agriculture and inannfaeturiilg pnr.snits. 
Cotton and silk fabrics, cotton thread, line broad-idolhs, 
tapes and ribands, paper, brandy, ami gunpowiler, are 
made in considerable ipianfities for exportation to (’uba 
and the VV. Indies. 'J'he mdgfiljouring district, one of 
the best cultivated in .S[)aiii, iirodm es corn, bemp, oil, 
and wine, whicti, w ith tlie goods atiove mentioned, find a 
really sale at the weekly markets, and the two fairs lieid 
hen- Sept. I. and Nov. 3b. 

MANSFIELD, a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Nottingham, in the N.div. of wa(n Broxtow', 13 m. 
N.N.W. Nottingham, and IIS rn. N. hy W. London. 

A rest of par., 0,070 acres. Pop., in IH3I, It is si- 

tuated in the forest of Sherwood, near the Binall river 
Mann, from which it takes its name ; and, though old- 
fa.shiom;<l, and irregularly law! out, it eontain.s many good 
modern houRi-g, and is paved and lighted with gas. 'J'he 
chief buildings are the moot-hall, a structure w'ell 
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adapted for county mcotinge ; a theatre, and the 
church, a i^ommodious Gothic edifice, containing some 
curious monuments, and fine specimens of painted 
glass. The Presbyterians, Wesleyan and (’alvlnist Me- 
thodists, and the Society of Friends, have tliclr respectivo 
places of worship; to wliich, as w’cll as the church, arc 
attached well supported Sunday .schools. A grammar- 
school was o.statilished here in l/>67, by Queen Elizabctli, 
Svho endowed it with I part of the church-land of the 
par., and founded for It 2 scholarsfiips, of 10/. each, at 
Jesus (’ollege, (’ambridge ; but the management appears 
to have been) un.^atisfaelory, and it had, in 18.33, only 27 
scholars, including the master's boarder.s. ( C/mr. Comm., 
2.7th lup.) 'Phere are two other charity-schools ; ojie of 
which wa.s founded in 1725, for teaching and clotliitig 20 
boys and 20 girl.s, and for paying ajiprentice fees with 
the former. Besides the above, there are several other 
charities anti money-bequests. The inhabs. are chiefly 
engaged in the luisiery and lace trade, and in cotton 
spinning: it had, in ISiV.f, .5 eotton-mills, whieh employed 
above 100 hands. There are .some large iron foundrit .s, 
for light castings ; and tht; towm lias also a considerable 
trade in corn and malt, as well as in the valuable build- 
ing-stone, quarried in its vicinity. A r;iilway connects it 
with tli<‘ I'iuxton canal ; ami, from its proximity to the 
N. Mitlland railway, it seems probablt' tliat it will, at no 
dist.ant peritul, be iinited with that line. Petty sessions 
for the liund. are held here ; and it is tlie election-town 
for tlie N. ilivision of tlie co. Markets on 'i’hnrsil.iy ; 
l.irge cattle fairs, .5th Ai)ril, lOUi July, and the 2d 'I’hurs- 
day in Oct. 

Aliout 1,1 m. from Manslield is the village ami town- 
ship of Majinidd-Woodhousi' ([top., in 1831, 1,8, 50), near 
which are some enrions and jiretty fu'rfect nunains of 
2 Roman villa.s. \^ ithin a few miles are Worksop Manor, 
birmerly belonging to the Dnko of Norfolk, but now the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle, win; h.as decided 
on pulling it down; (.’lumber, the seat of the latter; 
'I'hore.sliy, of Lord Newark ; and Welbeck, of the Duke 
of Portlaml. Hence, in popular language, tills jiart of 
the eo. is ealb'd tlie diikiTy. 

MANS ( LE) (an, Suindtnuvi and Crnomunin'^, a town 
of Erancc. dep. Sartlie, of which it is the cap., on the 
.S.irtlu*, ben* crossed iiy three bridges, 50 m. N.E. by N. 
.Vngers, and 120 m. .S.\V. Paris. Poj). in inaG, c\. com.. 
Ill, 103. It stands partly on the declivity of a hill, and 
jiartly beside the river. 'I’he latter jiortion is yery ill- 
l>nilt, and has marrow crookcMl streets, impassable for 
carriages; but the ujiper town, though iriegiilar, is 
open, and tolerably w ell built, it.s liouscs bt'ing of stone, 
roofed wilb slate. .\ liamlsome new ipiarter has bi'en 
l.iid out, ba\ mg a large square in it.s centre; and there 
, are two good pnblii' promenades, one along the bank of 
j the Sarthe. 'i'ln* Romans .surrounded the anciemt city 
with walls, a portion of which, on the N.N.E. side, re- 
in, rins nearly perfect ; but the modern town is of no 
•strengtli. l^e .Mans has several remarkable ecidesiastical 
striutnri'S. Its c.atbedral, begun in the Oth, but not 
finisheil till the IGth. century, is a fine Gothic edifice, 
•IIG ft. in length, with a large square tower, 212 ft. in 
height, tlie supports of which in the interior are orna- 
mented with nimierou.s statues. I'lie choir is inferior in 
■ eh'g.anee only to that of Beauvais ; and the stained glass 
window in the S. arm of the cross is much admired for 
its richness. The church of St. Julian is an interesting 
edifice of the 11 th ( ciitury. Another i hurch, huilt in the 
1.3th < <*ntnry, pre.sents a combination of the Gothic and 
antioue style. 'I’he now prefecture, the town-hall, and 
the theatre, are hamlsome buildings. Le Man.s has two 
hospitals, a seminary, with a libr.iry of 15,()(K) vols., a 
jmblie library, w'itb ■15,(00 printed vols. ami 500 MSS,, 
in excellent iireservation ; S(*veral other libraries, mu- 
seums of mitnral history, antiquities, and painting, ties 
latter having several works by Guido, A. Diirer, Te- 
niers, Vundyk, Ac. ; a royal society of arts, a communal 
college, schools of drawing, midwifery, Scc. It has nia- 
inifactures of linen and coarse woollen stuffs, wax can- 
dles, Ne. ; and a considerable trade in these, and In rags, 
iron, s:ilt, wine, brandy, and agricultural produce. Le 
M;ms has sulfered much from tlie ravages of w'ar at dif- 
ferent periods ; and, in 1703, it was the scene of the last 
struggle between the Bcnnblicuui and Vendean forces. 
{Ilupo. art. Sarthe ; Guide du I’ot/apcur, i^c.) 

M.ANTIN'EI.A, a celebrated city of ancient Greece, in 
Arcadia, the ruins of which, close to the wretched ham- 
let of Palniopoli, In a marshy plain watered by the Dphi*’. 
and miclo.scd S.E.bythe rugged heights of Parthenien 
and Aifimusiiim, are about 7 m. N. Tripolizza, Jxnd 17 in* 
W. by .S. Argos, 'i'iie walls, proliably built soon after 
the battle of Lenetra (n. c. 371 ), are similar to those <>» 
Messene, .and cncl*iKe .an oval space in which the city 
stood ; tliey have square towers, and the wiioie exhibits 
an interesting snecimen of Grecian fortification. A ditch, 
or fo.Hse, round the walls is supplied by the Di»h>s; 
which, at certain seasons, w ould inundate the plain 
not absorlwd by a chasm («(xra/3a&(»av), through whicluG 
waters find a subterraneous vent. Mantliicia had eight 
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tonn)lL'8, besides a theatre, stadium, hippodrome, and 
several other monuments enumerated by Pausnnias. 
(Arcadia, ch. — 11.) Some imperfect remains of the 
theatre are still visible, but no otljer ancient building 
can be identified ; and every thing, except the enclosing 
vails, isrin a state of total dilapidation. {Dodua/l, ii. 
422.) 

Hut IVIantini'ia is wholly indebted for It.s long-con- 
tinned celebrity to the great battle fouglit in its vicinity, 
uniio ii(!2 ». V., between the forces of Sparta and 'I’lndu'S, 
and tlndr allies; in whicdi Ppaminoinlas, tlie leader of | 
the 'I'hebans, and the most illustrious, perhaps, of all 
tin* warriors of («re(!ce, fell in tin; Tnon)ent of vict«)ry. 
Xenophon is very brief in liis account of the battle; 
but it in.iy la* culleeted from his statement tli.at, on tlu* 
whole, tlie plan of the 'I'heban general sucee«“ded in all 
its part.s. 'I'ln* charge of the Theban and 'J'lies.salian 
cavalry, which crjinimMiced th(^ attack, was completely suc- 
cessful and i)repared for tlu* deeper imjjression made 
l)y the c.olumn of i'heb.in and Arc,a<liau inlantry. Hut, 
in tin; critical moment, when the phalanx of ‘the La- 
ci'dicmonians had been broken, and a <leci.siv<^ victory 
;ipp('ared to b(? sf'cured, l''.paminondas received .i mortal 
wound; and, being carried to a rising ground, whence 
111 * might view the scene of combat, would not allow 
Hie weai)on to lx* <*xtract(*d till assured that the vi(!- 
tovy Inui been won, when ho abnost innnedialely cx- 
f)ired. Hut his fall, and the eonst(*rnation th(*nee arising, 
p,iraly.se<l tlu; suee(*ssrnl army. Tliey kept the ground 
they h;ul gained, but did Idtle or notiiiiig more, llenci? 
it was that tlie result of this great contest disappointrd 
the (*\j)eeta(ions of tlio.se who had suitposed that it would 
be dreisive of tin* fat<* ot (Jr('<*( e. “ The (fods,” says 
Xi nojihon, " deidiled oth(*rwise. f'ach party claimed the 
victory, ami neither gaimal any advantage; territory, 
town, and dominion w.is ae(piired by neither ; but indo- 
ci'ion, troubl;*, and <'onfiision, more than ever before* 
prevaib'd tiiroughout (Ireecc.” (Xi/t. Jhil. 1. vii. e. f*. 
ml Jitii iii.) This, howe ver, the .st.ete'inent of a jiartisan 
of Siiarta, and is not epiile* lair. 'J'he d'lu'ban confe;- 
ileraey w:is, on tlu* whole, decidedly soece'.'Slul. 'I'lx y 
ellcctu.'dly broke* tin* p<)we*r ami humided tin* pride of 
■‘sp.irta; and, liy re-cst;iblishing the imle*penele*n<'e of tlu; 
i\les.senians, the old ami in\ ct(*rat(M*n<*mie*s e»f the Lace- 
eleinoiiians, they otit.dued a new gu.arante*e against any 
dangerous increase of the*ir power in future. (See Mil- 
Jortl's (ircfcc, .seel. viii. cap. 2K.) 

IMauMiieia was fak(*n and sacke-d by Antigonus during 
the w.irs of the* Ae'ba*an league; and its name* w.is 
e liang(*d, in honour of tlu* e’onepu'ieir, te> Antigoni i, which 
it retained till the* time of Adrian, wlio rcstoreel its 
til iginal apne*llation. 

.M.W'Tl,. A (Ital. Mantova), 71 fortiru*el teivvn of Aus- 
trian Italy, prov. Lombardy, cap, deleg. Mantua, on botli 
sieles theMincio, 21 m. S..S.\\'. \ e rona, anel 37 m. 1'-. by 
N. Cremona; lat. 4.'» ' *)' If/' N. ; long. H>'-’ 4S' 10" !•.. 
Hop., ill \'7A7, 2(),S(i.'>. Its situation is ix*e*uli:ir, l)e*iiig 
ill f.K't m*;irly sm ronndt'd by lake.s, jiarlly natural, and 
partly foruu*d by diiinmiiig nji the* wate*rs of the* river. 'I'he 
mouiuls, or (iams constructed for this purpose*, are some- 
times e.dh'd liridge'S, from tlieir being pe-rfoi^tde'd with 
arclH*.s, to .'illow tlu* snperlhieius water to csi’ape ; and by 
tlu‘S(> the leiwn is coniu'cteel vvitli tlu* Bor^o <// lutrlcx^a, 
or strong cilatlel eif I’ento em the N., ainl with the* Itor^n 
i/i San iiior^u). The latter, as we ll as the towi»lt8e*lf, is 
surrnuneh*d hy stremg walls ; to tlu* .S.K. is tlu^ emtvvexk 
ejf I’radelba, and te) the S. tlu* fortified ivhuul evf Cere**-!*, 
or from its alhege*ei rcs(*mblaiu*e to that letter, 'i'he 
fortitications, though not imper.sing in tlieir appe'arance, 
are; very strong, and kept in exe-e'llent order; anel (lu*ir 
strcngtti iiiul the position of the pl.ace rende*r it eme* of 
the bulwarks of Italy. M-antiia has some goexl stre?e*l:' 
and .sepiares, but, on t he* whole*, it is ill-built ami dirty. 
.Many e)f the iiihatis. live* in ce*llars, its |>o|». has eh*elim*d, 
and it lias a de*eaje*el appe*aranee. Its best jiart is the 
I’iazza \'irgiliana, a large* square, snrrounele*el with tre*i*s, 
and ojieu to the lake*. 'I'he climate is subject to gre*at 
e*xtrcm(*.s, and in summer the exhalations from tlu* sur- 
rounding swanijis make it v<*ry imlu*aUhy ; though, of 
hitfj years, the Austrian government lias ex(*rt«'d itself, 
hy ■Ir.diiii.:; |,.,|( ,,f luarslu's, anel opening a pas>age* 
h'- III.- iii.iMiif waters, tei les 3 <*n its insalubrity. Se*- 
\er.il ..I 1 1 ,,. |, 111 . lie e'ditiees in Mantua vv<*re de'.'.igneel or 
adoriu'd hy tlinlio Henmino. Hot tlu* eatliedral, planiu*d 
1>V that gre.at iirtist, Is said by VVerods tie be a b.id 
mutation e)f the church of .Santa Maria Maggiore, at 
Horne ; it has donhlei ranges of side isles, and the eee- 
uinns stand very wide apart. The church of Andrc.i, 
begun in 1470, but imt ceennplcte*el fill 17H2, was «U‘signe*el 
by Alberti, and is saiel by Woods to be very superior to 
the cathedral, nnd to be, indceei, one of the hanelsomest 
churches In Italy ; it has flue statues eef Faith anel Heepe, 
by ( anena. The; old ducal palace { Palaxzo Pt cr/iia) is 
it large imposing building ; anel, were it perfect, would be 
<'»e of the' finest jialaces in Furope. It is beautifully 
iioore*d with pen'ee;Iain, and was formerly splendielly 
rvUoruexl wiib Floinlsh and Mantuan tapcbtiy and liclr 


furniture; and, though repe.ateelly doRpoiled, it bus still 
to Imast of a room painted in fre;sco, by G. Romano. 
But the most celcbrattKl fresco of Roinane), “ the Kali of 
the Giants,” is in the palace of the At the eKtre*inity 
of one of the bridges is a handsome gateway, attributed 
to Romano, who also erected the open areade on the 
bridge over the Mincie), in the heart of the rity. Ro- 
mano inhabited a house 0 ()posite tlu* ehureir of .St. 
H:\rnaba.s, in whic'n is his tomb. There are nmnerous 
eonvents, a Jew.s’ synagogue, a civil hospital, two orphan 
asylums, a mnntc-di-jnctd, a workhouse, an asylum for 
TiO poor .lew.s, an arsenal, cav.ilry barracks, a large prison, 
a new and a summer theatre, an imperial academy of arts 
arid sciences, a lyceiim, a gymna.sinm, a public library 
with «0,(M)(( vols. .Old many .MS.S., attached to which are 
a mosciini and a tine gallery of sculpture, which has a 
cel<*hrated bust of N'irgil, a botanic garden, and various 
other scientific and literary in.stitntions. Mantua is a 
bishop’s see, the residence of an Austrian delegate, and 
the seat of the council, and civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial tribirrrals for tin* delegation. In the days of her 
prosp(*riiy, arrd when g..vei m d l.y her own dukes, Mantua 
IS said to have ha<l a p- p of '.o oi.o, and exten.sivc tYiarm- 
faetnres; and, though Hu* latter be greatly fallen oft’, she 
still produces limited quantities of silk, woollen, and linen 
fahric.s, with leather, parehm(*nt, ])aper, cordage, &c., 
and carriages aiid boats for the navigation of the I’o. 

Mantua is very ancient, her foundation lieing jirobably 
antecedent to that of Home. She derivi's her |»rincipal 
eelelirity from lu*r being tire native country of Virgil, 
tli.it great poet having be(*n born in her immediate vici- 
nity, anno 70 ir. c, 

.’Vfinon AI.i .-irnni <1 .tini . nl.]iir 'i.| 1.1. -ra c:uUu 

' V .. 1 .*..., Iilj. viii. tin. .'iO.'j. 


Mantua appears, from the contr.rst, in the first Fcloguo, 
l>etw eon lier and Homo, not to liave been a place of much 
import iiH'e in \'iigir.s time ; and Martial applies to her 
tlu* ( pithet of /Vumo (Lp. xiv. l!)3.) Her unlucky vi- 
cinity to ('r(*mona m:i(U* her territory be divid(*d among 
(lie votciaiKs of Augu^tn.s. (See art. t'lU.MuNA, in this 
work.) 

After the conquest of N. Italy by Charlemagne, Matitua 
beeanu* a republic, and continued under that form of 
g-iveronient till tlu* 12th century, when the (umzaga 
family acipiired tlu* .supreme dir(*rtion of its affairs. 
Th(*y w(*re suhseqnently raist'd to the title of ilukes, and 
held poss(*ssiun of M utlua till 1707, wlu’u it was taken by 
tlu* .-X list rial i.s. I'nder tlu* French, it. was the cap. of the 
dep. of the Mineio. {Forst/ih ; FuA/acc ; jy’uudx; Oesterr. 
X'af- Fnci/c., Xr.) 

MANZAN’.XHF.S, a town of .Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
21 m. I‘L by N. Ciudad Hial, and 100 m. .S, Madrid. 
I’op. 1»,1()0. It stands in the loftiest and bli'akest part 
of the prov., on the high ro.ad l)etw(*en Madrid and 
.Seville; being, .according to Inglis, “a place of consi- 
derabh* size, and projioi lion.ate poverty.” A par. ehureh 
of CJothic arcliiteetnre, a castle, hospital, and cavalry 
barrac ks are the only pidilic buildings ; the priv.ate 
house.s are l;(*tter built than in mo.st towns of Sp.'iin. 
'I'he inliab. arc* chic'fly (•nijiloyed in the production 
of .saffron, for which the neighiiourhood is ec*lchratcd, 
and of (lu* V.i!-d.>- IV-nas wine, highly estc*(*mc'd all 
ovi*r (’.a. till* ; tlu* only other branehc's of industry being 
the manula<*tnre of coarse woollens and linens for home 
supply. Not tar from Manzanares arc* tlu* mined walls 
.uul towc-r of tlu* ancient Man/s ; a city cleserihed, in An- 
toni!u‘'s Hinrrort/, as being on tlie road from Laniininm 
(Alhambra) to I'olctnm ('I'olc'do). 

M -W Z.-\ K !'..S, a small riv(*r of .Spain, tributary to the 
T Ac.c s, aiii llowiug bv Maohid, which see. 

I MAH ACAYHO, .MAUACAIHO, or N'UKVA ZA- 
I MO HA, a fortified city of X'eiiezuela, cap. d(*p. Zulia, 

! and prov. M.ir.-icaj bo ; on the* XV. shore* of tlu; strait 
eoimeetuer the lake* of Itlarae.tyho with the R(*a, I?-*! m. 
F.S.F. simta jMart.'i, and 3*2(1 in. \V. hy N. La Gu.ayra. 
I, at. It) ' 3'.)' N., long. 71 ’ ■I''’' ^V. In l^i'l, it.s jxip., in- 
eluding a number of Sjinii-b icfuge<‘s from St. l)o- 
tiiingo, was i*stim.*itod at 21 . 000 ; and it m.iy still, per- 
haps, amount to 20,000. It stands on an arid and saiirly 
soil, partly on the shore* c T a small inlet ot the strait, 
and partly cm a tongue of land w liieli projects into it. 
Several o'f its house's are built of a eompoimd of Ihne 


and sand, without stone, hut they arc* nearly all thatched 
with rec'ds ; and, as the gre.Uer numher eonsist wholly of 
reeds and straw, the* tow n has a mean appearance, and is 
\c rv subject to tires. A handsome par, ehureh, a chapel, 
a Fi-aneisean convent, and an liospital, an* tlu* only public 
Imildiiigs of which modern travc lh'i s make mention. 'I’ho 
harbour of Maracayho, within tlu* bar at tlu* entrance of 
the straits, has deep water ; ••md is defended hy tlie 3 
castles of San Garlos, Zap.ira, and Hajo Sc'co, silmtod on 
the islands of flu* s.unc* names, among the .shoalsTorming 
the har. The* /}aJ >Si ro, or dry shoal, is in advances of the 
othi*r islini ’ - • md the host eliannel to the harbour, on the 
N. W. .side*, h.c i3 ft. water. 'I'he elim.ite of Manw.ivho is 
oppres.slveb, hot ; during a ii.irt of the yeai w ater is seaieo ; 
1 ' 4 



280 MARACAYBO (LAKE OF). 

aiiU in the summer, when violent thunder-storms and 
earthquakes occur, the city often suffers greatly fVoin 
very henvv rains. This port has superior facilities for 
ship-buildlnK, and its shipwrights have produced some 
fine schooners. A brisk traffic is carried on with the in- 
terior by the numerous vessels which navigate the lake, 
llie inhabs. are saitl to be good sailors, and they have 
i^merallv a taste for a sea-faring life. Many, however, 
devote themselves to the care of cattle, largo herds of 
which are reared in the vicinity. (Geog. &c. Account ojf 
Colombia^ i. 217 — 225. ; Mod. Trav. xvii. ; Encyc. Amer. j 
Lncyc. of Grog., American edit.) 

Maracayuo (Lake or Lagoon op), a large lake, or 
inlet of the sea. in the N. part of S. America, repub. 
Venezuela, dep. Zulia, prov. .Maracaybo. It extends 
b< tween lat. 5' and lO*^ 30' N., and long. 71'-’ and 
72^ 20' W., and is of an oval, or rather “ decanlcr- 
like” shape; communicating, at its N. extremity, with 
the Gulph of Maracaybo, by a strait nearly 20 m. in 
length, and varying in' breadth from 5 to 10 in. Length 
of the lake, N. to S,, nearly 100 ni. ; greatest breadth, 
about7<Mn.; circ. probably about 2-50 m. In.side it ha.s 
water enough to float the largest vessehs ; and, being 
easiljr navigated, serves for the conveyance to Maracaybo 
of the prcHluce of the interior intendiul for consumption 
In, or exportation from, that city. Hut a shitting bar, at 
the mouth of its strait, where it unites wit!) the sea, in 
lat. IL^ 2', having only 11 ft. water, renders it inaices- 
sible to large sliip.s. It receives several consideral)h; 
rivers, so that its W'atcrs are perfectly fVi*sh, sweet, 
and fit for drinking, except in the .spring, when strong 
N. winds impel inwards a swell from the gul{)h, 
which renders them brackish. 1'he lake is not very 
subject to violent tempests. It abounds with lish aiid 
waterfowl; but tortoi.ses, elsew here so common in (Co- 
lombia. arc not mot with in it. Its hanks are in many 
parts sterile, and only cultivated on the VV. sith*; and 
they arc, in general, so unhealthy, tl)at the Indians 
prefer mounting their hut.s on iron-wood posts in the 
water, to fixing them on the shore. It was from the 
iUdian villages or towns, built in this way. that the 
Whole country is said to have derived fro)n the Spaniards 
t))e name of Venezuela, or Little V’enice. I'ourof these 
tow’ns are still standing on the E. part of the lake, at 
unequal distances from eacli otln'r ; the iron-wood on 
which they are fouiKUHl having bf'come a mass of stone, 
from the petrifying quality of the water. (Grog. Ac- 
count of Colombia, i. 2lfJ. 217.) 

'I'ow'ards the N.L. border of the lake is a remarkable 
mint of asphaltum {pix tnonlana) \ “ the bituminous 
v.apours of which arc so easily inflamed that, during the 
night, phos|)horie fires are (■ontimiallyse<M), whi«h. in 
thf ir effect, resemble lightning. It is lemarked that they 
are more frequent in great lieat than in cool weather. 
'J’hey go by the name of the ‘ Lantern of Maraca\ho,’ 
br'cause they .serve for light-house and compass U> tlie 
.Spaniards and Indians, vvfio, witlioul the assistance of 
either, navigate the lake.” (Ihpou.^, Trav. i. 7h. ; .Mod. 
Trav. xxvii. 2f)h— 211.; Grog. Account qf Colombia; 
'Jilunt’x American Coast Pilot.) 

M.AHAU.\ (an. Gainargar), a city of Persia, prov. 
Azerhijan, .50 m. S. by W.'J’altro'Z, and .30.5 in. W'.N.W. 
Teheran Pop. about 15,000. It i.s a well-built walled 
town, in a low valley, at tlu; extremity of a fiTtile 
plain, opening to the lake Lrurnea, which lies 10 m. W. 
Maraga. 1'he chief buildings are a largi; aiul handsome 
bazaar, spacious public f»aths, and the tomb of Ilulaku, 
one of the most able firinees of the tlynasty of J<Mighl.s- 
khan. Marag.a i.s also celebrated for its beautiful and 
highly productive ganlcns ami plantations, watered by 
canals drawn from a kinall river, over whi^h are two 
bridges, erected in tlie llth eentury, TheTown h.as a 
large manufactory of glass; Ijiit the inhah. are chiefly 
employed in the cultivation of the fertile country round 
the town, 

On the top of a mountain rising behind Maraga are the 
remains of an observatory, built by Holaku, for the u.se 
of Nazer-a-Deen, one f)f th(f most fatnou.s Oric-iital as- 
tronomers ; and at the foot of the hill are several cave- 
temples, similar in form, though not equal either in size 
or l>4*auty, to those of llindostan, {Kinnrir's Persia, 
p. I5C>., tkr.) 

M.^K.VNUAM, or HAN LUIS, a city and sea-jiort of 
N. Brazil, cap. of the (trov. Maranham, on the VV, coast 
of the island of the same name, in the hay of Marcos, 
.‘itKlrn. K. by S. Para. I.Jit. 2^ .31' 30" .S.,long. 44^ If/ 
W. 'I be inhah. are variously estiuiated at from 12, (i(Ht to 
30,0fl0, of which a large jiroportion are negroes. Thv 
city is built on un<*qual ground, extending inwards about 
m. from the water’s edge. It is laid out In a straggling 
manner, with numerous squares and broad streets, the 
latter J|t*h)g only partially paved. Then' are many ni-at 
and g«wl-looking houses ; the better sort consist of a 
ground floor, and a story above ; the lower part being 
usually employed as a shop, and l<Miging for servants, 
and the upper as the apartments of the family. These 
houses have mostly balconies, and art uaiidsoinely fitted 


mahazionT 

, up. In the poorer and unpaved streets the houses con- 
I sist of only a ground fioor, and having thatched roofs 
I and unglazed windows, their appcaratice is extremely 
I mean and shabby. Adjoining the shore is an open 
space, one side of wliich is nearly taken up with the 

f rovenior’s palace, town-hall, and prison, which occupy a 
ong, uniform, and handsome stone building, of one story 
In height ; another of its sides is occupied by the cathe- 
dral, This, which was formerly the Jesuit’s church, is 
said to be the finest of any in the maritime cities of 
Brazil, cxcent that of Para. The Jesuits’ college is now 
the episcopal palace. I’herc are a great number of other 
churches and convents, a treasury, two hospitals, various 
public schools, and a custom-house, which, though 
small, was till recently quite large enough for the business 
of the phiee. I bitterly, however, its commercial import- 
ance has been mneh increased ; and it is the principal 
port of the <;mpire for the shipment of cotton and rice ; 
the other articles of export c<>n.sist prineinully of hides 
and horns, caoutchouc, isinglass, sarsaparilla, cocoa, &c. 
We subjoin an 

Arcoi’NT of the Number and Tonnage of the Ships 
wliich cleared out from the port of Maranham in 1837 
and IK38, specifying the ('onnfries to which they be- 
longed, and the Value of the Cargoes : — 
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We have no authentic information as to the importa- 
tion of slaves into Maranham ; hut there can he no dniiht 
it is very consider.ihlc, and may, perhaps, be estimated at 
above 3.(KKi a year. 

The harbour of Maranham is rather diflicult of access. 
It is usual fur vessels arriving on the coast to make tho 
light-hon.se on the island of St. Anna, about It) in. N.E. 
^Iarallhaln. The harbour of the latter consists of a nar- 
row creek, ilefended by some indifferent forts. It is so 
beset with shoals and islets, as to render a pilot always 
necessary, hut with such tlu-re is no real danger. It has 
about Is It. water at low ebb ; hut it is said to he filling 
lip, and that the jirohabilily is that the port will, at no 
very di.stant period, he transferred to Alcantara, on tlie 
oppositti si«le of the bay. The latter, indeed, is in all re- 
spects a preferable port, being more easily acces.sihlc, 
having deeper water, and greater facilities for getting to 
sea. The island of Maranham is fertile, and densely 
peopled ; having a number of villages, which uniformly 
consist of four large timber huts, from 3(H) to 500 paces in 
length, and about 20 or 30 It. in depth, eaeh capable of 
accommodating from 2(i() to .300 inhab. This city was 
founded by the I’rench in the early part of tin? 17th cen- 
tury. (.See Bua/u., in this Diet. ; Mod. Trav., xxx. 
270. 2 mI. ; Encyc. Americana ; lilunt'a American Pilot, 
Syc., p. 51.5.) 

MABAZION, or MARKET-JL W, a decayed bor., 
sea-port, market-town, and town.ship of England, St. 
Hilary i»ar., co. Cornwall, E. div. of bund. Eenurlh, 
42m. .S..S,W. Bodmin, ami 2.52m. W. by S. lamdoii. 
Pop., 1,30.3. It it situated on the shore of St. Mount’s 
B.iy, on the .side of a hill, which .shelters it from the 
cold N. wind.s. I’he par. ehuirh is 2m. distant; hut it 
has a chapel of ea.se, and places of worship for Wesleyan- 
Methodbts and other dissenters. An endow i‘d school is 
held in the guildhall ; a national school and thrci? Snn- 
flay schools furnish instruction to the children of the 
poor; and there arc a few charities. Its principal trade 
con.sist.s In the imjjortatinn of timber, coals, and iron, for 
tlie supply of the town ami neighbouring mines. Tlie 
market, held on Saturday, is well supplied, especially 
with re.ady-m.'ide shoes ; and 2 largo cattle fairs are held 
3d 'I'hursday in Lent and Sent. 20. 

Though a bor. by suhsenplion, this town was char- 
tered by (^necn Elizabeth ; tlie corporate officers being 
a mayor and 8 aldermen, with I2e.'ip. burgesses, whose 
nrivi leges** were not Interfered with by the late Mnn. 
Reform Act. It is supposed to have sent meins, to 
the H. of U. at a former period, l)ut certainly not suhse- 
qiiently to 1058. Its name, Market- Jew, has been sup- 
posed to he derived from Its having been, in the period of 
its prokiierlty, a great trading place for the Jews, but 
the presumption is unsupported by history ; and It ap- 
pears more rational to eoneludo that it Is n eorruptlon o* 
its ancient iiuiue Marghasyon, or Marghasiewe. 



MARBELLA. 

MAllBEliLA (an. Sahluha), a soa-port town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, prov. Malaga, 30 in. S.W. Malaga, and 

in. N.K. (Jibraltar. Pop., acc. to Mifiano, 4,282. “ It 
stands slightly elevjitod above the sea ; and Its turretod 
walls ami narrow streets declare it to be thoroughly 
Moorish. The town is particularly clean, and respect- 
ably inhabited ; the fishing portion of the pop. being 
located more conveniently for their occupation, in a large 
suburb on its E. side.” A church, two hospitals, and an 
old Moorish castle, are its principal public buildings. 
I'he trade of Marbella is only trifling: its valuable mines 
of lead and iron, whicli formerly secured for it a certain 
degree of prosperity, have been for many years totally 
abandoned, its sugar-refinery and tan-yards have disap- 
jieared, and fishing now forms the chief occupation of 
the inhabs. There is im harbour ; hut vessels find ex- 
cellent holding-ground, in deep watc'r, near the shore. 
'J'lu* landing also is good, on a fin<* hard sand ; and a small 
pier has lately been constructed. {Scott's Honda and 
(iranmla, li. .>78.) 

MAKlHJRfi, a town of Ilesse Cassel, can. circ. Upper 
Hesse, on tiie I.ahn, a tributary of the Rhine, .50 m. S. 
W. C.issel, and f)H ni. N.l^. by L<>bl«Mitz ; lat. .50'^ 
4H' .11''N., long. 4r/ 12" E. Pop., liicl. the suburb 
of Weiilenhausen, on the opposite liank of the I.ahn, 
7,700. It is built on the slope «)f a hill, crowned by a 
ruined castle ; and has narrow and dirty stre»-ts, and 
imlillerent houses. Us only building worth notice is the 
church of St. Elizabeth, au elegant ediliee, and om* of 
the earliest existing s[)eciinon.s of the pointe<l fJothii* style, 
having been commenced in 1235, juid finished within 
tin* succeeding 48 years. 'The tomb of St. Elizabeth, in 
this <‘hurch, has b('en long rt'sorb'd to by pilgrims, and 
was fonnt'rly fuiorned wi( h numerous gems and artich's 
of value, mostly ca ried olf by the Erencb in IHIO. In 
tin; trans«‘pt are several curiou.s monuments of the I.;md- 
graves of Hesse. 'I'h(‘ nnivinsity of Marburg, founded 
in 1.')27, has 40 proh'ssors, .iml a good lilirary of 7<l,0i!0 
vols, In 183,3, it was attended by 422 stmUnits, but, 
in ISIO, the number (»f pujtil.s had <U*clim“d to 28.5, 
Marlmrg has also the Wilhelm’s Institute, a school of 
surgery; and a philological stnnin.iry, teachcis’ semi- 
nary, botanic gardmi, school of vet('rinary imalicino, Lu- 
theran ami ('atholic orphan asvhnns, a workhousi*. a 
free-school of industry, \c, 'I'he inhab. derive their 
princil)al support from tlie university, and from the ma- I 
mif.iclnre of linen fahric.s, stocking.s, hats, tob.icoo, and 
tobacco-pipes, Xc. It is the seat of the chief judicial 
.and other state estabUshuient.s for Upper IIes.se. {Bcrg- 
haus ; Stein.) 

MAiiHimu, a town of the Austrian empire, being 
next to (iratz, the prinei])al in tlie prov. of Styria, cap. 
circ. on the Drave. and on the r(Kid from (Jriitz to I.ay- 
hach, :U) 111. S.S.E. the former city. Puj)., in 1837, 4,578. ^ 
Mr. 'I'urnhtill .say.s, it is ” a good town, and surrounded 
by a beautiful country, riclily plantetl with vines, 'rite 
climate here is far more congenial to their growth than 
on the N. side of the hills, and excellent wine is pro- 
duced.” (Tcav. i. 271).) Near it, the .\rchduke John 
has a vineyard and villa. IMarlmrg has three s^hurhs, 
an old castle, a church, in which are several good pic- 
tures, an hospital, theatre, gymnasium, military .school, 
swimming school, A’C. It is the sc.it of the council for 
the circ,, furnishes leather .ami rosoglio, and has som<‘ 
trade in corn, wine, and iron ; Imt its Inh.ib, derive their 
chief Ruhsistence from the active tv.uisit trade between 
Hungary and tlroatia and Illyria. {Turnhull's Austria j 
Hersnans ; Oesterr. Nat. Encycl.) 

M.ARCH, a market-town, township, .and par. of Eng- 
land, belf)ngiiig to Dodilington par.. Isle of Ely, bund. 
Witchford, on the Old Nen, 13 in. N.W. I'ly, «aml 74 in. 
N. Lfuidon. Area of township, 20,110 acres. Pop., in 
1831, 5,117. Excepting the church, which is !arg<* and 
liandsoine, the tow n contains nothing worthy of rem.ark ; 
the streets being generally narrow, and the houses, for 
the most part, low and meanly built. Us situation on the 
Nen, which is navigable, makes it the centre of a con- 
Ridcrable trade ; corn, hemp, flax, cheese, Ac., being 
suippocl here ; and coal, timlier, ami London goods iin- 
ixirtcd. Markets on Friday ; fairs, Monday before Whit- 
suntide, Wliit-Monday, and 3d Tue,^day lu Oct .chielly 
lor horses, cattle, and cheese. 

MAH1-:ngO, a village of N. It:i1y, Sardinian States, 
near the llormida. In an extensive pl ain, 3t m. E. by S. 
Alexandria. This village will be ever memorable for 
the 8re.at b.attlo fought here, on tlie 14lh of June, 1800, 
between the French under Napoleon, and the Austrians 
under Mdas. Napoleon, believing that the AuJlrians 
naii withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Marengo, 
mid, on the day ])reviously to the battle, despatched Des- 

X with a strong corns to Illvolta. Ily this means, bis 
ti, r was reduced, when attacked by the .Vustrian.s on 
tollowing morning, to little more than 20,000 men, 
^ Austrians had nearly 40,000 troops in the 
^ , t’Obtost was most obstinate and blomly ; but, 
vih! resistance, the Austrians carried tlie 

■‘ge of Marengo, broke the left wing of the French, 
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I and compelled them to retreat. But, at this critical mo- 
I ment, when the fate of the day appeared all but decided, 
l)es.saix, who had returned by a forced march, came 
upon the field, Thi.s gave (lie French new strengtli.and in- 
j spired them with new courage. 'I’he Austrians, exhau.steil 
by their previous efforts, wu'rc immediately attacked at 
all points, forced back, and completely defeated, with 
the loss of all their cannon and baggage, and of a vast 
number of men left dead on the field and taken pri- 
soners. De.ssaix, wliosc opportune arrival turned the 
fortune of the ilay, was killed, charging at the head of 
Ids division. 

MARGARITA, an island off' the N. coa.st of S. Ame- 
rica, belonging to the ri’piib. of Venezmda, and attaclicd 
j to the dep. Cnmaiia. It lies in about lat. 11^^ N., and 
long. ()4^ VV., 8<‘parateil from the continent by a I'h.imiel, 

! 20 m. in width, throngh which all shifis coining from 
I E'urope, or windward of t'liniana, Barcelona, or La 
tJuayra, must pass in going to (hose ports. I.ength of 
the i.sland, E. to W., 37^ m. ; breadth varying from 5 to 
20 m. Pop. e.stimated at 15,000. Viewed at a short dis- 
tance from the. N. it ajipears like two islainls, there being 
a tract of low swampy land in its centre, which is in some 
parts not more than from 10 to 12 ft. above the level of 
the sea ; hut other i)arts of the i.sland rise to a eonsider- 
ahle elevation ; and Matanao, lu'ar its W. extremity, a 
mountain of micaceous schist, is npward.s of 2,000 (t. in 
height. Tlie coast-lands are .arid and barren ; but the 
iiit(‘rior is comparatively fertile, producing maize, ba- 
n.inas, ami various frnils. witli sugar, eoflee, cocoa, and 
othcT VV. Indian jtroducts, though not in sufficient fpian- 
tities for tlie demands of the inhab. A good deal of 
poultry, and other live stock, is reared, and exported to 
the continent ; and Margarita has an active fishery, ;iml 
some salt-works. It was fonm’rly much celebrat('d for 
its pearl-fishery ; but thi.s has greatly declined, and the 
pearls now found are said to he of inferior size and (jna- 
lity. The poarl-tislmry was principally conducted at the 
rocky island of Coche, between Margarita aiul the m.iiu 
land. The inhab. have some manufacture's of cotton 
stockings and hammocks, of lery good quality. As- 
sumpekm, tlic cap., and ri'sidence of ttic governor, imthe 
centre of the island, is pretty well built. There are throe 
sea port towns or villages; oiu' of which. Painpatar, ou 
tlie S.E. coast, lias a pretty good liarbuur, wil.li anclior- 
age in 7 or 8 fathoms w ater, i lU nut's American Coast 
Pilot, p. 410.) Thi.s island, w hich is of little value in any 
other point of view, might, wi'io it oeeni'ied by a ICuro- 
jic.'in power, be of considerable service as a depot for the 
supply of the adjacent continent. It is better situated 
for su<’h a purpose than Trinidad. It was discovered by 
Golumbus, in 1108, {(ieog. Account of Colombia; Hum- 
holdt's Pcr.sonal Narra/icc, t^c.) 

M.ARGATl'-, a sea-port town and much-frequented 
wati-ring-jilace of I'-iiglaml, co. Kent, in the Isle of fha- 
net, lathe St. Augustine, Ifi m. E.N.lu. Canterbury, .'uid 
05 m, E. J.ondon. .Area of par., 3.810 acres. Pop., in 
1831, 10, .3.30. The town is tiimly situated, jiartly along 
tin' shore, :uid partly on the di'clivitics of two hills, one 
of which prt'.scnts a bold cliff' towxinls the sea. The 
older streets are narrow ami irregular, lined with in- 
ferior-looking house's ; but in the uj'per jiavts and out- 
skirts of the town are several handsome streets ami 
.S()uares formed by houses which for size and regularity 
of comstruction would not disgrace the nietiopolis. 'J'he 
whole is well paved, lighted with gas, ami ph'ntil'ully 
supplied with good wati'r. The towii-liall and market- 
house is a plain hut substantial building of reec'iit erec- 
tion, supported on cast-iron pillars, ar'd fronted by a 
Tuscan portico. 'I'lie asseinhly-rooms in Cecil Sijimre 
have long railed among the largc.st and most ('legant in 
Eni^and: aneat the.itre staml.s on the E. side of Hawley 
8<ju;ire, where alsc» is a large public library. Numerous 
bathing- house's line one side of High .Street, and near the 
Parade* E. of the town, is a very ( o'mplete I'st.ihlishineiit 
formed in the cliff, and furnishing liot and cold baths of 
a very superior de,seriptiou. Then' are two cliurches ; 
one an ohl heavy-looking Imildiug, with a low sriuare 
tower ; the other at the opposite side of the town being 
a very handsome inoderu'Cothic structure, with a light 
octagonal tower, built at au expense of 2fi,(Mi(t/. The R. 
Catholics, Imlepeiideiits, Baptiits, and Society of E'ricnds 
have also their respective places of worship, to which 
are attached well-attended .Suiulay-schools. A n.itional 
school furnishes inslruetion to about 250 boys ami 180 
girls, and there are 2 other large day-^ li-x.N. Drapers’ 
almshouses, founded in 17fi'.», a dlNpmsary, and lying-in 
charity, are the principal charitable institutions ; and in 
th(,' immediate vicinity, close to the beach, is a large sea- 
bathing infirmary, founded in and since so much 
eiilargetl as to furnish accommodation for about J20 
patients. The harbour dries at low water. To obviate 
tills defect a stone i»icr, projecting 000 ft. into the sea, 
WHS erected from the designs of the late John Ronnie ; 
still, however, lo . > is insufficient for the imrpose, there 
not being more th.iu fr mn 4 to 5 ft. water at the pier he;iil 
at low ebb. .Siucc )82l, howx'vcr, a wooden jetty, cou- 
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nected with the pier, has been constructed, which 
projects into deep water, and may be approached by 
steamers or other vessels at any time of tlio tide, except 
when it l)lows a gale from the N. or N.N.K. The pier 
is a favourit(? promenade lor tlie town’s folk and visiters, 

Margate enjoys a considerable coasting trade, and 
has some commerce with Holland and Germany; but 
neither these nor its fishery are of any importance eom- 
})ared with the advantages that accrue to it from the 
thousands of visiti'rs who annually resort thither from 
the metropolis. The town, indeed, like many others, 
owes its pr«’sent importance to tin* invention of steam : 
for though prior to Jsl7 it was a respectable and well- 
frequented watering-])lace, the means of access to Lon- 
don were so dillicult and tedious, that none Init those 
who could alTord a waaik or two of uninterruptt'il leisure 
were ever induced to visit it. But w ithin the last liftcen 
years the water-cmnnuinicatiou witii I.faidon has been 
so greatly facilitate<l, that Margate may now he con- 
sidered as wiiliin five or six hours of the metropolis. 
Several handsome steamers ply regularly between Lon- 
don hriilge and Margate ; and for sonu; years past (he 
number of jiersons lauded from tlu'se stc'amers at Margate 
is sujtposod to have averaged al)ove 1IU,()(K» a year. The 
fares being extremely reasonable. i\fargat(^ is freqmmted 
chietly by tlie f.imilies of trailesmeu and ollu rs helong- 
'ing to the miildle classes, for wiiose amusement there 
are numerous baz.iars, lil)raries. &e., with the 'I’ivoll 
Gardens, in the suburbs, very similar to the wa'll-known, 
but now extinct. Vauxhall of London. Great numbm's 
of persons engaged in business during the week join 
their families here late on the Saturday, returning to 
I.ondoM early on the Monday morning; and it is from 
the living visiters that the steam-jjacki-t comiianies de- 
rive their chief re\ enues. 

Margate is within the jurisdiction of Dover, by the 
lord-warden of w hieh the roustaiile of the town is ap- 
lotnted ; and as a port, it is subordinate to Uamsgate. 
t is liie chief place of a poor-law union, comprising all 
the pars, in the Isle of I'liaiiet. 

M.VKIA - rUKHKSl.WOl'FX, or THLULSIKy. 
STADT (Hangar. SzitfmtLu), a royal free town of 
Hungary, co. Bats, in the great plain between the Da- 
nube and 'I'hei'-s, gam. S.Sv. Segediii, and 100 m. S.S. 
E. Besth. Poj). said to be about :i5,00u, chi<dly Him- 
garians and Servi-ms. Its territory, or comimme, com- 
priNjng .aj) area of .'VO sq, m., is largtw llniu tiuil of any 
other town of the Austrian ilomiuions. ( /oi //.%.) Tiie 
“National Kneyclopa'dia ” .says, it is well built, and 
ha.s ninnerons handsome public ediliees ; including se- 
veral ehurche.s, a giiniiasium. large barracks, a town- 
hall, X'C. It has inanufaettires of linen cloth, leather, 
and tobacco, and a large trade in horses, cattle, sheep, 
raw hides, and wool. 

.\rAfilAN,N’A, an episcopal city of Brazil, prov. ‘Minas 
Geraes. ofwhicli it is the cap., on the C'anno, alributary 
of the Doee. Hin. F.N.F. \ illa Kiea. Its pop., in hsz2, 
was c.stiin.ited at from O.ooo to 7,000. ( MttNU’ s lirazi/, 

2gH.) it .stands prineipallv in a small plain, bounded by 
rocky bills, the small knolls', and projections of which are 
crowned by its churche.s. 'I'liecity ilselt is nearly .square, 
and consists principally of two well-pave<l streets, regu- 
larly laid out, and conducting to a kind of squarm The 
houses are whitened, and have a neat appearance, 1 he 
supply of water is ample, and is of material importance 
in the enltivafion of .several extensive gardens; but, being 
piirrounded by lottv eminenees, the air is close and iiot, 

and the town unhealthy. 'I'here are several churrhes 
aiul a large cathedral. 'I'lie thirintdite and Franci.^caji 
convents, the ecclesiastical college, whidi has sundry 
privileges, the bislmp’s jtalace, surrouiRlcd with line 
gardens, and the town-hall, are among tlje other chief 
public! buildings. It has very little trade*, and depends 
chielly on the mine.-* and farms in it.s vicinity. (Mawe's 
Brazil ; Diet. G>'o^.) 

MAHIAZLLL, or MAUIANZELL, a village of the 
Austrian empire, prov. .Styria, in a mountainous district, 
about 5-') m. S.VVo VietJiia, Bop. abemt l,nuO. It would 
be unworthy notiee in a work of this kmd, but for it.s 
eelebrated 'shrin<* of the Virgin, which renders it the 
“ f.orc tto ” (jf the Austrian empire, and a principal place 
of Christian pilgrimage, ^'he town, which stands at an 
elevation of about 2,2fKi ft. above the se-a. is small and 
mean-looking ; and consists principally of Inns and ale- 
bou'-es for tlie acc ommodation of tlie visitcirs, the inllux 
of w hicli only cea.ses when the roads arc; impassable by 
tn‘)W. Tiu? only building of note is the cimrch, rebuilt, 
sinc e IK‘27, cm the site of one erected in by Louis 1., 
king of Hungary, over the chapel, in which the image (»f 
the Virgin is placed, 'Bhe church, as it now stands, is 
of Homan arehitcMture, exccqit the porch, which is 
(Jotbic. It is a spacious editice, 2«tJ English ft. bv 90 
inside, and i.s .surmounted by a spire, 275 ft. in height. 
Some* of the side altars and chapels arc^ handsomely deco- 
rated ; but Its principal ohjec:t of curiosity and devotion 
is the small stone < hapel, erected by a margrave of Mo- 
ravia, in 1*292, instead of the wooden hut in which the 
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Gnaden Statue, ‘ Statue of Grace,’ had stood from about 
1150, when it was luckily brought thither by a Benc?- 
dictine monk. This image, like that of Loretto, is 
ascribed to St. T.uko ; and, like it, also, is but an indif- 
ferent specime*!! of the apostlcds skill in statuary. It is a 
rudely-carved wooden figure, only 18 in. in lic'ight, repre- 
senting the Virgin, with the Saviour on hew knee. Both 
are as splendicl as brocade, gold, gems, and bad taste 
can make tiiein ; their faces are of a negro hue ; the 
effect, ])erbaps, in part, of the smoke of the solitary 
lamp kept ccmstantly burning in tiie dark and gloomy 
recess in which they are cooped up. Tin* altar ami other 
decorations of the shrine are said to be of solid silver, 
and the chapel is surrounded by a costly fence of the 
s.amo inet.'il. A thonsand acres of land were assigned for 
the support of tlic church ; and its tn^asury was very 
rich previously to the reign of Joseph 11., having re- 
ceived many valuable donation.s from preceding so- 
vereigns, princes, ;in(| private individuals. But .loseph, 
though he .succeeded to the dominions of his mother, 
inherited none of her superstition : unawed by t‘h(! sanc- 
tity of thi! place, lie did not lie.sitati! to strip the shrimp of 
the gr<'ator portion of its wealth ; and profanely threw 
tlic silver atigels that gnardixi the high altar, and even 
the lignres of his father and mother, into the melting- 
pot ! Tlu* present emperor and empress have, liowever, 
made a propitiatory vi.sit to the cell; and have endea- 
voured, by their pious libera.lity, to atone, in .some mea- 
sure*, for the sacrilegious dejiredations of tlunr less scru- 
jiulous predi-cc'ssor. 

The ecclesiastical e.stablisbmcnt of IVIariazdl consists 
of about 20 resident priests, deputed from the Abbey of 
."St. Lamhricbt, wlio iiere form a kiml of subsitliary Bene, 
dictine college, under a pro-reetor. During half tlie year 
all lind abundant ejnployuK’iit among the penitents, who 
arrive h<‘rt* from all parts of the empire. Shortly after 
the* ere<-tion of the eluireh, the* pope.« grante’d tin* same 
iiidnlgenees to the shrine of Mariazell, as wer(* attached 
to St. Betel’s at Home; and theneelbrward it heearne 
crowded vN ith pilgrims. Breviously to the reign of Jo- 
si'pli, the pilgrims are stateil to have amounted to about 
lOO.OOO annually ; and it is allegi'd that, at tlie celebration 
of the Kith jubilee of the miraculous image, in 1757, no 
fewer than JsO.OOO individuals did homage to the sable 
Maria ! We lontess, liow(*ver. that we do not attach 
implicit credit to this statement ; Vmt it is, at all event.s, 
certain that tiie number was very great. 'I'lie Austrian 
Duri/elofhcflia f-iiya that the shrine is. at present, annually 
\isitetl by 100,000 pilgrims ; and, according to Mr, 'J'urn- 
bull, the ninnbi'r is fully ko.OOo. {Arjstria, 1. lOfi. ) It is 
customary for tlie pilgrims from ditferent place, s to set 
out together ; aiiil !• rm.-rly, it was no unusual cireurn- 
.stanee for a baod oi piLi ilu'. from one provim^e or city 
to have a contest for precedence with those from 
another; so that disturbances, which frcijuently endetl 
ill blooilshed, were ))erpetualiy occurring. ’I'lii* govern- 
ment li.as however put an end to those unseemly brawls, 
by ord(*ring that the pilgrimages from dilf’ercnt places 
should take phu e at ditlhrent times. Accordingly, most 
of tluii^owns of any important' in l^pper and I-ower 
Austria, Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia, and some in the 
W, parts of HnngHiy, have their stated days on which 
the devotees as>eml)le, and form their processions of 
piety and jih.-asure after tin* manner described by 
Cliaucer in ids ('antei bnrv 'I'ales. In all, about KO pro- 
ce.^.sioii.s take pl.ice annually from dill’erent parts of the 
empire. Vic*nna fnrnislies 4 distinct parties, .'1 in Juno or 
July, and one in August ; the last, wliich is also the 
largest, generally consist.s of aliout .'1,000 persons of both 
sexes, and all .ages, travelling cliij’fly on foot, and per- 
forming tlie journey in 4 d.ays. In their progress they 
are jumbled together, without any regularity, until 
th(*y come within about a mile of the .shrine. Hen* 
tliey halt ; and some hours are generally occupied in 
marshalling the confused assemblage into regular devo- 
tional order. Banners are unfurled ; sacred embUmis ex- 
l>osed to view ; the maidens and youtlis are placed in the 
van of the procession, after wliom follow the elder ihl- 
grims, male and fem.ale, in distinct parties : and thus 
tliey advance to the ehiireli, by slow and measured steps, 
»topj»ing at certain nfipointcd stations on the way, and 
ciianting in tiicir native tongue, whatever it may be, 
some one of the litanies, in general chorus. Arriving hy 
thousands In a tlay, they fdl to sufiTocation every inn and 
liou.se of accommodation within the town ; but the larger 
jmrtion are, notwithst.anding, obliged to bivouac in trie 
(ields around ; wliere they spend the night in jolhty' 
drinkf.ig ami singing songs, whicli are frei^uently ol a 
kind not especially suited for virgin cars. ( I'urnbull, ■ 
197— -199. ; Bussel.) It is needle.s.s to add, that by 
largest proportion of those wlio j«1n the.se P*'^*^*;'’*'’**’ 
are but little innuenced by religious motives. 1 h<3 e - 
lightened portion of the community despise 1"*’^ .T 
rnisi'r.ible mummeries ; and the motley crow'd 
consists of the ignorant, the idl<*, the frolicsome, . 
proflig.ate. They arc, in fact, an outrage upon reiig 
and morality. 
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Tho holy image has been but an indifferent protectress 
of tho village of Marianzell. Six times has it been de- 
stroyed by fire, and its pop. temporarily n'duced to ruin. 
Tlie last eonilaKiation occurred in IH‘27; wlien the roof 
ami towers of the church were destroyed, ami, out of 1 1 1 
liouses, only 20 escaped. The inhabitants arc generally 
poor. They depend principally on llio supply of neces- 
saries, and of rosaries, tapers, relics, and such like ar- 
ticles, to the pilgrims. 

The iron-foundries, 2 or 3 m. distant from Marianzell, 
are tho most important of the Austrian empire. Kvery 
species of casting is executed in them, from the largest 
cannon and steam-engines, down to trinkets, which are 
said to rival those of Berlin. Marianzell has also some 
e()p[)er and sulphur works : a great deal of timber is sent 
from its neighbourhood to Vienna and tlie Black Sea. 
{Oi'strrr. Nat. Encyc. ; Turnbull's Austria, i. IH.*). III').; 
iicnuany and tlu' Gcnnajis, ii. 201—295. ; llorschclnian' s 
Sirin, Si'e. ; Itussril, p. 351.) 

M AUIT-dALANTE, one of the French W. India 
Islands, (%'ee (Ihadkloupe.) 

MAUIliNBUIlO, a town of tlie Prussian dom., prov. 
\V. Prussia, cap. circ. Marienbnrg, on the Nog.at, an arm 
of the Vistula, here crossed by a bridge of boats, 27 m. 
S.i:. Dantzie. Pop. (1H37) r>,7()H. This little town is 
( hiefly interestinp i- h.i\iii'.' b.-en the seat of tlie grand 
ni.isters of llu* 'r.-ui-iine tli-li-r for nearly two cc^nturies. 

“ I'o the N.K. of the town, and on the summit of a small 
hill, .50 ft. above the level of the Nogat, .and an lapial 
iminber of feet from the b.ank c>f tin* river, stand tin* ruins 
of the T(;ntoni(^ Castle, so often mentioned in the history 
of chivalrous times. The whole mass is at oma* imposing 
.'Old pietnia'Sijue, h»'speaking the grandeur of its former 
eieujiants, and th(‘ purposes to which it was destined.” 
IVIo^t proli.ably tlii.s eastle had hei'ii coinmema'd towards 
the end of tiie*l2th, or the b(>ginning of the l.’Uh, century. 

In 1‘JSl it was gi r'atly milarged, by the atidition of that 
p.art which was afterwards known as the Old Castle ; and, 
alK'Ut the same time, the residence of the grand master 
was transferred to .M.arienbnrg from Veni« e. Sn.a * . ding 
grand masters built the middle ami lower e etle m r« ■ toil. 
iieeor<ling to Zcdlitz, chiefly between l.’JOti and 13b0), ami 
the elmreh of Nblre-Damo, in tho inimetliati' vicinity, 
which is still in (‘xisteiiee, and forms a very promimnit 
fe.'tnre in the landscape of thes<‘ ruins. In 1(111, the Old 
Castle w;is hnrnt to tho ground; hut the rest of the 
hnildiiig escaped ; atid, after undergoing many vieissi- 
tmh's, was put in eoinjilete repair by the present king of 
I’rnsvla, wlien crown jirirna!. It comprises aehap<'l, in 
w liich are numerous monuments of the grand masters, 
ccIIn of th(' knight-monks, with tlndr halls, dormitories, 
relcetory, subterranean eaverns, eliaitter-bouse, \e., in 
t.il('rable preservation. The eliapter-honse, by far the 
most interesting part of the edifice, is a large siiu.ire 
aiiartment, witli 20 windows, displ.iving the arms of the 
MieeessivH grand masters in stained gla.ss. ((I rani-illr's 
Tiinr to Vi'trrsburp, i. 311,342.) An anthjnated tower, 
called the lluttrrniilchihnrm, and .some -ingnl.ir w.it. i- 
mills in the neighbourhood, are among tin- i.tlier . m i- 
osities of the town. It ha.s a Horn. Cath. and a-Calvinist 
elmreh. a teachers’ seminary, a deaf and dumb school, 
and mmicrons other stdiools ; a wurkliousc, hospital, &c. 
It is tl' • scat of the council for tin* circ. ; and has inann- 
factoru’,s of woollen and cotton cloths, stock ing.s, and 
hats ; various brewerh'S, distilleries, and tanneries, and 
some trade in corn and timber. Marienbnrg fell into the 
hands of the Poles by their con<jue.st of tho 'JVutonic 
knights, in 11.57, and was ceded to Prussia at tin! treaty of 
I’hoi n. in I hid. ( '/.,\ll,‘tx, Drr Prenss. Staat. y Iicry,haus.) 

■'I Aim \\\ KBL)i;il (.•nI.u. Ku'idzin), a town of the 
Prussian dom., prov. \V, Prussi.i, can, of the gov, and I 
circ. of Marlcnwerdcr, on the Little Nogat. a tributary 
of the Vistula, 44 m. S.S.F.. Dantzie, and .51^ m. N. N.K. 
Thorn. I’op., in 1H37, .5,.52(b It stand.s on elevated 
ground, is well-built, and has 4 snbnrb.s. Its cathedral, 
erected in the 13th century, has a steej)le 170 ft. in height; 
and In its interior are tho tombs of many ehureli dig- 
nitiirles and grand masters of the Teutonic order, and 
some curious mosaics. What remains of the old castle is 
now appropri.atcd to the judicial courts for the circle and 
town, and a school of arts. M.irieinverder is the seat 
of the head court of justice for the province of Prussia, 
and of the provincial council, and agricultnr.il union for 
W. Prussia. It haf a gymnasium, a roy.al scluxd of .agri- 
enUnre, a school for the improveanent of neglected chil- 
dren, an hospital for blind soldiers, to'which is attached 
tho J.ouiscicn, an institution for the blind widows of 
soldiers, a large printing establishment, ^te. It nas, how- 
ever, few manufactures, and little trade, except in retail ; 
the inhahs. bein^rineipally employed in the siqiply of 
necessaries to th^arions public establishments. {Zcd~ 
Preuasisrhe Staat, ii. 483, 484.) 

MA11IGI.,IAN O, a towm of tlie Neapolitan dom., 
prov. Napoletano, cap. cant., 12 ni. N.K. Naples. Pop. 
estimated at .5,()00. It has some ruins, wliieli have been 
Mippo.scd to have formed part of an uncicnl palace of the 
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MARINO (SAN), a town and repuldie of Italy, und(r 
tho protection of tlie Pope ; being about tlie smallest, 
as well as tlie most ancient, state in Kuropc. Thu 
territory of tlie republic, enclosed on all sides by the 
legation of IJrbiiio, in the Papal .States, consists of a 
craggy mountain, about 2,200 ft. high, and some adjacent 
hilloek.s, with 1 town and 4 villages ; eomnrishig an area 
of about 22 sq. m., and a pop. of 7,000, TIh> town stands 
on the side of the mountain above mentioned, about 
|.5m. .S.W. Bimini, and 20 m. N.N.W. l^rbino. Lat.4;{-' 
.50' 21", long. 12 ' 27' .5". Pop., .5, .500. It is aceessibh! 
by only one road, and is irrc'gnlarly built. If has a prin- 
cipal square, in which is tin* t(»w'n-hall ; .5 ciuirches, in 
one of which are the tomb and statue of .St. Maiino, the 
founder of the town ; 4 eonvent.s. and 3 ca.dles. Its 
inhab. are chielly occniiicd in agriculture and cattle- 
breeding, or in the nianurael nn; of silk. Most of tlie 
wealthy inhab. of tlie republic reside in the village of 
B(»rgo, at the foot of the liill on vvhiih the town is 
situated. 

'I’he legislative powers of tlie goviTiimont are vested 
in a senate, or council, of 00 meiubor.s, fdeeted for lib* ; 20 
from among tiic n<;bl<'s,20 from the citi/ens, and 20 from 
tlie rural pop. ; and in a le.sser council, or tribun.il of 
ajipeal, composed of 12 senators. The executive powers 
belong to *2 aipifani n’^i:,rnl/, ( liosen, every 0 niontbs. 
bytbeinbab' .0 I u l-.-v. J.') years of ag(.‘ ; the 
jire.side in ‘.lie < ••mn il nl no j and jiistici* is ad^^iiuistered 
by a cont/ni.ssarto, who must not lie a foreigner. Kvery 
f.unily is obliged to furnish an individual capable of bear- 
ing arms to the military force of the republic, amounting, 
in all, to between Hdb and OdO men ; but only about Id men 
are ordiii.irily kept on duty. 'I*he state supports an hos- 
pif.il, and I superior and 2 elementary schools. Public* 
rc'vt'nuc about (i,0d0 scad/ or crow us a-yi'ar, m liich i.s suf- 
licient to meet the expenditure. The tow n grew up round 
a hermitage* Ibrmed hen* by an individual of the namu 
(»f Marinus, or Marino, lielonging to Dalmatia, afti'r- 
wards enrolled in the calemlar of saints, in tiie .5th cen- 
tury ; and the insignilicatu e and uninviting character of 
its territory appear, by making it unworthy of attention, 
to have »*iial)l( d it to jneserve its indejii'iideiicc during 
the disturbed ju'iiods of tin; dark and middle ages. It 
w.is occupied by Ca'.var Borgia, but for a short period 
only ; and was taken, iii 172.0, by (hirdiiial Alberoni ; but 
the popi' disavowed the proceeding, and restored Sail 
Marino to its jitivileges. in 170(>, Napoleon otl'ered to 
incr< as(' the territory of tin* rc publie ; but, this being 
w'isi'ly declined. In* i>r<>sent(‘d it with 4 jiii'ces of c.nmon. 
{Sn-ns/ori, Slat, d' lUdni ; AddLuni's Tour in lla/i/y ^Sfc.) 

MAKKKT-BOSWOKTIl. Srr Boswoinii (Mak- 
Ki:r). 

M.\BK1'',T-I)K.\ YTON. a m.arki't-town and par. of 
kaiglaiid, partly in N. Bradforil bund., co. Salop, and 
partly in N. Pirehill Imiid. co. Stallbrd, on the T(“rn, a 
tril). of the Severn, 18 m. N.K. Slirew sbnry, and 135 m. 
N.W. London. Ari'a of par.. IS.hdO aeres. Pojn, in 
1^31, 4,(110. Tho town, whieli stands on the W. side of 
the river, .and in the co. S.alop, ha\ing b<‘en recently 
much improved, is now ih'aii and well built, with 
tolerably wide streets. The church, originally erected 
in the reign of Stephen, was all but la built in 1787, 
TIn're .are also places of worship for K. I'atholics, \V('s- 
h'yan Methodists, and Indenench'uts, with attached 
.Snnday-s( bools. The charitable institutions comprise 
a free school, founded in tlm reign of ()ueen Mary, a 
national s<‘ho(d, and a .set of almslumscs and dispensary, 
with a lew small money betpiests. Drayton was for- 
merly a place of more conseijuence than at pi ('sent ; ity 
market having been among the largest in Kiigl.uid, till 
the formati«ni of tin* I.iverpool .iii'l Birmingham Junction 
(kiiial gave superior e.dvantagcs to Stone, in Staffordslnre. 
'I'here are two j>aper-miils and two Imrse-liair manufac- 
tories close to the town ; but most of the' iiiliabitiuits are 
engaged (“itber in retail trade or farming imrsuits. 

i)rayton is a bor. by prescription, governed by a mayor 
and two constables, chosen at a eoui t-leet bv the lord of 
the manor; and petty sessions are liehl lu'ia* for the 
Drayton div. of Salop, Markets on ^^’ednesd.Ivs. chiefly 
for corn ; fairs, for horses and laniiing-stock, W ednesday 
before Balm-.Suiid.iy, Sejit. ;*.i, and Oct. 21. 

About 1 m. from Drayton, on Blore- heath, a battle 
was fought between tho partisans of the houses of \ ork 
and Lancaster, on the 23d of .Sept. 14.50. Lord Audley, 
the Lancastrian general, was slain in the cngagi ment; 
the spot where he fell being marked by a stone, close to 
the Newcastle road. 

MARKET- HAUBOBOUGII. See Harrorouoh 
(Mahket). 

MARKKT-JKWL See Makazion. 

MABKKT-ILVSIN, a small market-town and par. of 
England, Lindsey div., co. I.incoln, waj). W'alshcroft, on 
tho river ofits ovvn name, a tril). of the Ancholmc, 13.1 
N.K. Lincoln, and 13Urn. N. London. Area of par., 1,220 
acres. T'q . m’ 1831, This town deserves notice, 

chielly on acceunt of its larg)* cattle and slu'ep fairs, 
which are unaided by persoms from aluu»st all parts of 
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the CO. The church, an ancient structure, with an em- Great Marlow has little trade, except what results from 
hattletl tower, has peculiar windows, rt^scmhling those of , its position, in the midst of a rich ana productive country, 
the church at I.outh. The living is a vicarage in the inluibited by wealthy land-owners. Gn the Loddon, 
gilt of the Lord Chancellor. The IL (hithoUcs and Wes- : however, are several pa])er-mill8 ; and, “ on the wliole, 
leyan ^lethodists have also their respective places of , the town is slowly recovering from a state of great dc- 
wor.ship ; and its only charities are a free school (now i pressfon, consequent to the removal, some years ago, of 
incorporated with the national school, and a set of alms- I the military college.” {Pari, Bound, itev.) The bor. 
houses. Markets on Tue.Miavs : and fairs on alternate has returned 2 niems. to the H. of ('.. witli some inter- 


I’liesdays, between I’alm .Sunday and Sent. 2.'V. About 
in. W. Market Ha-in is the village of Middle Hasiu, 
remarkable for a small chureh presimting a most beau- 
tiful specimen of early Norman arcliilecture. 

M.\kLlU)HOlJ(ilt, a pari, and nmn. bor. and market- 
' town of I'mgland. eo. Wilts, lumd. .Scdkley.on the Rennet, 
27 m. K. Uatli, and 70 m.W. London. Area of pari. bor. 

( liich includes, witli tiie old bor., the par. of I’rcshute), ! 
4,:iso acres. Hop , in IS-II, Tiie town consists of 

one broad main street, crossed iiy otliers of inferior di- 
mensions. 'i'lie houses are it regularly built, and appa- 
reuMy of groat antiquity, iiaving higli and curiously 
carved gables; a portion' of tiie Iligb Street also lias a 
kind of colonnade pri'jecting from tiie houses. The 
guiKlliall is supported on pillars, tlie lower part bi'iiig 
oj>en for tiie accommodation ot tlie people freipienting 
the market ; above are the I'ouiieil-eliamlH-r, si'ssions- 
hall, and as -embly- rooms. 'I'licre is al.so a !ian<lsomc 
iiiarkel-iiouse, the upjier part of which i.s used as a na- 
tional schiKil. Till' prison, which serves as a liridewell 
and house of eorrectioii, ua* iiuilt in 17‘^7 ; hut it is too 
small to admit cither of separate ronfimmieiit or propiw 
riassitication, and tiiere is no ]iro\ision for hard laliour. 
'Hfiere is al.so a very large iiotel. partly itnilt with (lie 
materials of till' old ea-tle. u hicli once 'sfocul at tlie S. 
<Mid of Higli .Street. The old church of .‘-t. Mary tlio 
Virgin, near the giiildliall, is of early Norman arcliitec- 
ture, with a low square tower: the living is a vicarage, 
in the gift of the Dean of .Sali-lmry. 'I'iie otli<>r eliiircli, 
wliieh stands at tiie \V. end of High Street, is of more 
modern construction, and distinguished by its light pin- 
nacled tow er : the living is a re<-tory, in tlie patronage 
of tb(‘ Hish op of .Sali-iiiii y. 'idie ln<lf‘pendeiits, Wes- 
leyan and Calvinist .'Nfetliodists have likmvi.si* tlic-ir 
respective places of worship, with attached .Snriday- 
si-bools. 'I’be national school furnishes gratuitous in- 
struction to KM) hoys and tin? .same number of girls; 
besides which, tlierc arc two church Sunday-M'liools, 

It has also a free grammar-scliool, foimdcal by Ldward 
\ I.,aiid eridowedwith estate- jiroducing .alioiit 7"/. ayear : 
the inst' uction is almost exclusively classic.d ; and the 
school ha.s the |trivileg(' of sending an exhiliitirmer, on 
the Socicrset foundation, to I’la-enose ('ollege, Oxford. 

Marllxmotigh has liftlo trade, and derives its chh-f 
importance from being on the great road between Lon- 
and Hath; but it will -oon lose this advantage, as 
trit Great Western Hailway runs tiiroiigb a Jine of , 
country eonsideralily N. of the town Mailing and rope- 
rnakmg are extensively pursued. Large quantities of 
corn and {dieese are sent to I.ondon aiul Hrisfol ; their 


ruptton.s, since 28 Kdw. 1. ; the right of election being 
vested, down to the Heform Act, in householders, paying 
scot and lot. The Honndary Act extended the limits of 
tlie pari, bor., by Including with the old bor. d out-iiars. 
Registered electors, in 1839-40, 387. Market, well at- 
tended, on Saturday; fairs, for cattle and farming pro- 
duce, May 1 — 3 and Oct. 2i». {Pari. Papers. Ijfc.) 

MARMANDH, a town of France, dep. Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne, cap. arrond., on the (taronne, here crossed by a 
liridge of one areii, .30 m. N.W. Agen. Pop. (lS3b), ex. 
coin., 4,880. It is regularly laid out, well Imilt, and 
clean; has several good nubile edifices, and is tu'arly sur- 
rounded by an esnlanane, planted with tree*!. It has a 
small port, suitable for steam-boats, which aseend the 
G.ironne as high as Marinande. It is the seat of courts 
of original Jurisdiction anil commerce ; aiui lias manu- 
faetnres of woollen and linen fabrics, cordage and sail- 
cloth, and several brandy distilleries. {Hugo, iwi. Lot- 
et-daronne, S;c.) 

M.-XHMv, a dep. of France, reg. N K., formerly in- 
clnd(‘d in the prov. of riiamp:igne, chletly betwei n lat. 
Is'-^ 30' and 4;i'' 20' N.,and long. .3’’ 30' and .VJ F., having 
N. Ardennes and Aisne, W. thi* latter <l(*p. and S( ine- 
et-Mariie. S. Aube, and F.. Haute Manx? and Meuse. 
Length, F. to W., about 70 m. ; greate.st breadth, neatly 
i- as much. .Area, 817,0.37 hectares. Pop. (183(i) .34r».2tr». 
7'he hills in this <lej). do not rise hi more than 1,300 ft. 
above tlie sea; its gemual slope is from S.F. to N.W., 
in whicli direction nearly all its rivu-rs flow. It ileiives 
its nairm from tlie Marne, vvhlcli dividi’S it into 2 nearly 
(qual parts. 'I'his river rises in the dc]). of llauti - 
Marne, about .3 m. .S. Langres ; it flows, at first N.W'., 
and afterwards gmierally W., through the deps. llaute- 
Afariie, .Afarne, Aisne, Seinc-cf-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, 
and Seim* ; and falls into the Seine at Gharenton, about 
1 m. .S.F. I’aris, after a eonr.se of about 300 m , for 21.3 of 
which it Is navigable. It lias some ronslilerableaflluent.s ; 
and Vitry, CliMuns, C'h.Ateau-Thierry, and Miaiux are 
on Its lianks. .About 2-.3ds of this dep., including .all 
its central jw)rtion, has an arid barren soil, eomjmsi d 
principally of chalk, covered with a tliin layer of vege- 
tal>le mould. Hut on the borders of this sterile tract are 
tile vineyards which province the celebrated chainfiagne 
wine; and snrrotinding it is a country with a deep and 
rii li alluvial soil. In 18.31, the cultivated land was es- 
timated at fd 4.82.3 hectares, pa.stures at 38,4.31 ditto, 
viucy.'irds l8,4u.A ditto, woods 78, 901 ditto, and lieatlis, 
wastes, Ac., Ib.'jfd ditto. Considerably more corn is 
grown tlian is required for home-consuini tion. Its 
arer.ige anmi.d amount lias l»een cstimati'd at .3,b()b,t)0() 


carriage iicjug greatly facilitated by the Keimet and 
Avon Canal, which coniinences at Newbury, and join? 
th'* .Avon ne.'ir Hath, h.iv ing an entire huigtli of .37 m. 
‘•'Pile town has likewise several excellent inns and 
s'iiops, possesses a large market for the agricultural <lis- 
tiict, and may he coii-idered in a prosperous 'it.ite, and 
highly resjiecfalile." {Mun. Bound. Rrp. p. 2., Mar/Oro'.) 

'rii'e bor., whicb received its (ir.sl charter from King 
John, in 1203, and a sub-ecpient one, in 1377, from Fli/a- 
beth, is governed, under the .Alun. Reform .Act, ijy a 
mayor. 3 other aldermen, and 12 eouneillors ; but It has 
no sep.arate commission of the peace, (’orjn revenue, in 
l‘*39, 322/. (exc, of .332/., accruing from th "sale of pro- 
perty). Marlbonuigii has sent 2 merns. to the M.ofC. 
since 21 Fdw'. I. ; the right of eleetion, down to the Re- 
form Act, being ve.sted in the mayor and burges.se.. ; but 
it was, in fact, a mere iiornin.ition bor., belonging to the 
Aiarquis of Aylesliury. Registered el,ectr*rs, in lS.3!)-40, 
2‘<0. Markets on .S.itnrd.iy ; large fairs, 10 July, 1 Ang. 
and 23 Nov. {Mun. Corp. Hep. ; Pari. B. Heps., part 
vi. ; Oxford Calendar ; Priv. Infortn.) 

MARLOW (GRF A T), a pari, lior., market-town, .and 
par. of Frigland, <’o. Rucks, hund. De.sboroiigii, on the 
N, bank <d the I’hames (here cro.sscd by a bamisome 
suspension-bridge), ‘29m. W. London. Area of pari, 
bor., wliich includes the several iiar.s, of (ireat .Marlow, 
Little Marlow, Meilmenham, and Hi.sii.un (the fast In-ing 
in Berks), 14,910 acres. Poj»., in 1831, (J, 17.3. 'I’hetown, 
formed by .several streets, meeting in a large open mar- 
ket-place, i.s irregularly built; but is well pavinl and 
lighted, and contain.s many substantial houses, and a 

f pKwi towii-iiall. The par. church, opened in 1833, is a 
lanJsome structure, surmounted iiy a spire. The living 
is a vicarage, in tiie gift of the de.in and chajiter of 
G!ou<’ester. 'I’here are, also, places of W'^irship for Wes- 
leyan- Methodists and Hapfists, with nttaehen Sunday- 
schools. A ciiartty-setKiol, for 24 I105S and l2 girls, n 
national rcIkhiI, for ctiildreu of hotii Sexes, .and a .set of j 
aijiis-hoUdt'S, are the principal b- ncvolent foundations. I 


liectol. ; hut, according to the official talilc.s, 4, .370, (CO 
‘ liectol. were harvested in 18.33, chiefly wheat, oats, and 
I rye. The culture of the vine is, however, by far tlie 
j most important branch of industry. The dep. is .suii- 
, poscnl to furiiisli annually from 050,000 to 700,000 hce- 
tol. Of thi.s (jU.mtity, however, the finest growth.-, 
produced in the arromis. of Fpernay ;ind Rlielms, make 
! imt a sm.all portion. The red wines *' jc distinguent 
^ par In'aucoup de Jincssv, dc dtUicaiessc, el d'agri/nejit ; 

■ its occupent un ran-g distingue parvii teg incilleurs 
\ tans Jilts du roynttme." (,/«///<■«, ‘21 Hut the vvliito 
: wines, wliieh iiicluile tlie finest varieties of champagne, 

; an* by far the most celebrated. They are of tlirce 
I sort.s, shU, mnnssei/x, and grand mousseux. The vrais 
\ gourmets prefer the first, or still wliuxs, of which Sil- 
' Tery (which .see) is the best; but tlie greater number 
[ of amateurs prefer tiie mousseux, being tliat variety 
I of the sparkling wine which merely creams on the sur- 
I face : tlie grand mousseux, or full frotliing wines, are 
: less esteemed. 'I'he wine of Ay, the Ix'st of the mou.'?- 
! sfux variety, is an exquisite liquor, worthy, according to 
I the President De Thou, of being called I innm Dei ! 

! The liest of the re<l w’ines are those of V'erzy, Verzeiiay, 

1 Maiiy, Houzy, .St Hasle, Clos-Thierry, &c. The^vine- 
! yards round Kpernay are valued at from 4,000 to I0,bt)9, 

• and even 2n,<)(H) fr. tlie arpimt ; and about fy.iW pieces oi 
j wine.s of tlie finest growtlis arc produced annually in 
! Its arrond. and that of Rheims, about n half of winch 
I is exported to foreign countries. Rheims, Fpernay. and 
! Avize ar^ the qliief seats of the wine trade. Fpernay has 
j extensive vaults, excavated in tufa, and admirably fitted 
for the preservation of wines. {See Fpkrnay.) 

I Agriculture, according to Hugo, i.s“n a tolerably ad- 
vanced state. Near .St. Meneliould orchards are nu- 
merous, More cattle are reared than in any of the 
adjacent deps., the number, In 1830, being about 
In the same y<*iir the dep, was estimated to have ^ 

sheep, tiie breed.s of w hicli liave been miicli iuuiroveu oy 
croHbiiig with Mvrinos and Kngli.sh varieties. In 1^*’^ 
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1 70,31 fi properties subject to the contribution ftmcitrcy the Telekis, founded by the Cliancellor Tokkl, .nud h-ll 
0s,r)‘i3 were assessed at less tlian ft fr., and ‘i4,H97 at from ■ to bis family, on tl)e condition of its beinj^ always opc n 
5 to 10 fr. ; 134 were assessed at 1,000 fr. and upw'ards. to the public. It contains about 80,000 vols., uhich are 
21 If a dr 1' ai saner dans le pays, mats il n't/ a pas de placed In a very handsome building, and kept in excellent 
prandcs fortunes. On n'j/ voit point ir contrastr affl/j'C- , order. It is most rich in choi(;c editions of tlie I.atin 
nut dr I'rxtrime epulrncr rt dr la ^niserc ; la mrndidlC i and (Ireek classics.*’ iPaj^rt's Hungary and Transy/v., 
n'y rt'ir/ir point. {Hugo.) Marne has but one iron mine ; ii. 30.3, 3!»4.) I’lic town has a Horn. ('ath. {jjinnasium 
but it lurnishes excellent mill-stones, potter’s clay. See. j and .s<‘ininary, a reformed (U)llege, with a library and 
Manufactures of various kinds of woollen fabrics, woollen ! printing <tHice, two convents, a flourishing casino, or 
yarn, &r. arc established at Hheinis ; and hats, silk , littjrary club, and considerable trade in agricultural pro- 
goods, paper, glass, earthenware, cordage, leather, | dm e, | .irtirul ulv tobacio, which is grown in large qiian- 
caiidle.s, ami soap are made in ditrerent places. Marne i tiiii-» in it , mi iiiit\ . {l‘agct ; licrghaus ; Orstrrr. ; Nat. 
is divided into five arronds. ; chief towns, (.h;dons-sur- Eiiriir.) 

IMarne the cap., Hpernay, Kheims, .St. INlenchould, and M.A US AI.A {ixw. lAUthiCuni), a city and sea-port of 
Vitry-le-Frangais. It sends t) mems to the (Mi. of Dep. Sicily, at its W. extremity, adjacent to Cape 13oeo (the 
Number of electors ( I H3S-:VJ), 2,308. Tot;d public revenue Pronioutorium Lilybu’um), in the intend, of Trapani, 1(» 
(1831 ), 13,229, ()3ri fr. ; expenditure, 8,998,98.3 fr. (Hugo, m. S.S. W. 'rrapan’i ; lat. .>7^48' U)" N. ; long. 22*^ 23' Jb" 
art. Mnrnr ; Official Tables; Jullirn, Topographic dr F. Top., in 18.31, 23,388. It is of a square form, and is 
yignohics ; Henderson on IViurs, ike.) surrounded by an old wall. Hanked at the angles with 

NIahnk (Hauif,), a dep. of l’'rance, reg. N.E., be- bastions, but destitute of a glacis. It might be easily 
twei'U lat. ^47“^^ 3.3' and 48^ 40', and long. 4*^ 40' and ! rendered a strong military post ; but, at jiresent, it i.s 
t) ' I'j., having N. tlie deps. of Marne and Meuse, E. j \\ ithout ordnance, qu.arters, or bomb-proof stores. MMie 
Vosges and Haute Saone, S. the latter and dote d’Or, • town, which is pretty well built, is bisected by a broad 
anti W. Cote d’Or ami Anbo. Length, N.N.W. to ; anti regular stretd, calUal the (’assaro, on one side of 
.S.S.K., 80 m. ; average breadth, about 30 m. Area, i which i.s the cat^tlral, a 1 irgi > dilii urnamented with 
(Ji.'j.OlS hectares. Top. (18.30), 249,827. MMio plateau of i 10 line marble emumns tif tb.- ( •.nnilii m order. It has 
I.angrt's and the Faiicillcs mountains travtu'se tht> S. Iti churches, mimeroiis convents, a rctiro, or place of 
anti E. jiarts of this dt'p., covering tlie gre.iter part ' retirement under mon.istlc regulation, 3 abbeys, a gym- 
of its surface witli their ramitications. Thi'y, how- nasium, a semin.uy, an iiospital, with 70 beds, a 
ever, no wliert! rise to any gre.it elevation; Moiit-aigu, ' /;/<7u, barracks for cavalry, an oltl castle, Ac. Amtmg its 
th(‘ higiiest point in Haute Marne, being only 1,0.30 cnrio.sities is a bell-tower, which vibrates perceptibly 
ft. abtive tiie stxi. MMie chii'f rivers, are the Marne, , when tin* hell is rung. 

wh;cli intersects the dep. lengthwise; its alllut'nts the Lilyhaaim was famous for its port ; but, though secure, 
Oniain, lll.aise, Meuse, and Aube, ri.se in this dep., ami well ad.iptcd for tlie n.se of the gailies of tlu ancients, 
and have, mori; or l('s.s, a N. course. Surface mostly ’ it i\ ould not h.ive accumimnlated tlie larger slitps of mo- 
slony or eaIear('on.s ; tliere not being more th.an 11,000 deni times. Captain Smytii .says, that wlnn-e deepest, 
liect.ires of ricli soil. In 1834, however, the arable laud A***’ anci<-nt i>ori could not li.ave liad more tli.'ui 11 ft 
was Mii»pos(Ml to comprise 33.'), 011 lu'ct.ires ; p.a.sture j water. M be Uoniaii.s. in tludr struggles n itli tin* Caitlia- 
l.ind, 33,328(10.; vim'vards, 1.3,1.30 do. ; wooils, 174,273 ginians, attempted over and over ag.iin to iill up tlie 
do. ; and heaths, wastes, Ac., 27.909 do. The f.inm'rs port, but uniformly witlmut success. This, however, 
(lev()t(.' their attention to tin' growini; of corn, the eiil. j w.as effected, iii l.'>ro, tiy Don .loliu of .Austri.a, who. to 
tore of the vine, .and tin- rc ning <.| live stock. M’lie prevmit tlie H.arbary corsairs from taking refuge liere, 
produce of corn exiaaals I be if m.uid i<ir homo consump- : tilled up the port w illi rublii.sli. IMie modern is imt, 
tioii : tlu! annual supjdy is estimatialat nearly 1,800,090 tlierefore, ideiitiiai witli tlic ancient liarbour, but is 
hectolitres, chieHy w lieat and o.ats. MMu* produc<‘ of about 1 m. S. from the town. It lias a mole, construe ted 
wine amounts to between 400,000 and 300,000 hectoks. , by Mr. Woedhouse, for the convenience of the .sliipment 
a year; (|iit the quality is very interior to that of the of hi.s wine: large ship.s amhor S.W. from llu* city, 
w'im's of Marne. ('Iicrries and walnuts .are grown in ' al.'ont 2 in. on'.slioK*. in from s to 11 fathoms water. MMie 
eonslderahlc quantities. MMic pasture l.amls are excel- ( Utr.ama- to the poi t is .a good deal encumbered with 
lent; and, in 18.30, there were 84,000 he.ad of c.ittle, and rocks and reefs ; tl’.e knowledgt' of wliich is as indispen- 
221,000 shoej) in the den. ; the annual produce of wool , sable to tin' modern, as it was to the ancient, mariners, 
is estimated at 100,000 kihtgrs. In some cantons of the ' (Siuyt/i's SirUy, \y.'l'.V.\.) 

arrond. Vassy, a good many turkeys are reared. Ih'C's ! .M.irsala is imlchted for its importance in modern time.s 
are mimenm.s, and W’ax and lioney are valuable pro- to itswim' trade; wliioli li.is grown np, w itiiin the last 
<lu('ts. rids is one of the be.st wooded deps. in France, half eentury. through tin* skill .and inltHligi'iice of the 
and St. Di/.ier has a ronsider.ahle trade in timb(*r, si'iit Messrs, SVoodhoUsc, IMigiisiimen, who beg.iu busine.ss 
in large (juantitics to I’aris by the Marne. Iron is the here in 1789. MMn' wine, bow e\ I'r, did not begin to come 
only metal found in the dep., Init the working of tin* into much repute till Istrj, when it was .sui>plied, by order 
iron mines, and the manulaeture of their produce, hold of Lord Nelson, to the Mi'diterraiu'an th'ct. It is a dry 
a Idgh rank among the occtin.U ions of the pimphn MMie wiiu*, the Ix'st qualities closely resembling tlie ligliter 
di'f). has upw.irds of 30 smelting furnaces (hauls four^ sorts of Madeira; bi.l tlie extciKsive d(!inand for it in 
neanx), arid 100 ordinary forges. Iron plates, rasps, ; this country is, no doidit, ascribalilc more to its cheap- 

HU’s, and hardware of ;dl kinds are manufactured; ness than its (pirdity. it is, however, in all rnspi'cts, 

and tlie cutlery of Langres has long enjoyed a high .superior to Cape Madeira, with which it principally 
reputation. Chaumont has manufactures of glove.s and 'comes into eomprtition. MMu* succ(.'s.s of the Mi'ssrs. 
haocnlashery. Linen and cotton tlire.ad, wax, randies, ; Woodhouse has le 1 others to embark in thi* business ; 
leather, brandy, and vinegar are the other chief articles , and Mr. Ingham and 3Ir. (Jeorge Wood liave, al.'.o, v('ry 
iiiad( in the dep. In J 8.33, of 124,714 properties, subject ; largeest.ablishinents.il Mtirsala. MMie entire produce of 
to tlie contribution fonc/err, 72,G24 were assessed at l('.s.s ' the ilisti act is estimated at about 3(),i)(K) pipes, of which 

tlian .3 fr., and 10,700 at from .3 to 10 fr. Haute Marne ' from l8,U<!0to 2(»,lK)0 aie exported, partly to the U. States 

divided Into throe arronds. ; chi* f towns, C’liaunioiit ' and the W. Iniii*'s, as well as to IMigl.uid. In 1823, the 
the eap., Lafigres, and Vassy. It sends 4 niems. to the ! ('iitries of Marsa'a for home ('onsiuiiptioii in tin' tnib'd 
(Mi.aniher of Deputies. Numb(*r of electors (I.8.3H-9), ^ Kingdom amounti'd to 7!', 080 galls. ; wliereas, in 1839, 
1,004 M'otal public revenue ( 1831 ). 0,788, ,393 fr. (//ugo, I tlu'y amounted to 309,417 galls. ; Imt, for some yt'ars 
art. Haute Mnrnr ; Official Tables, Ac.) ] past, tlie consnmption luis been ))rettv stationary. 

MAKO.S- VASAUllELY, or SZKKELY-VAILSA- | llesides wine, Marsala expoMs coVn, calfle, oil, salt, 
HFL) (Herrn. Nrnmarkt, Wallacli. O.schorrj), a royal and soda ; but in no 'jjreat (lu.uitities. In 18.39, .37 Hritish 
lre(‘towuof M'ransylvania, (be cap. of the Szekler-bmd, i and 9 American ships, of the aggregate Imnl- n of (;,308 
and of the or jtresidency, of Maros ; on the INIaros, j tons, cleared out from AUirsala. (Margrrgor's Report 

’f- ^-N.E. Ilerm.instadt. Pop. 7,000. “ Althougli \ on the Conttnerriai Siati:dics (f the tiro Sicilies, passim- 

* t^'Ohing very imjni.siiig in the wide streets and ' Comntereial Diet . ; Ojjieinl Anounts, Ac ) 

small houses, of w hich INlaros-Vasfirlu'ly is mostly com- Lilylueuni, from its proximity to Carthage, and the 
posed, it is ratlier nn imjiortaut place; and, in winter, I exeelli'iiet* of its port, was, for a lengtlicned period, tlio 
many ot the gentry in the nciglibourliood lak«; up tlieir { capital of the Carihaginiaii |(o.';s('ssioiis in Sicily. It wa.s 
esidenco within it. Mori'over, bolli Protestants and a place of great .'itrt ngth ; being fortified by .strong walls 
aulmln s have college.s bere^ the Protestant ba.s 800, ' and a deei» diteb, into whieh the sea appears to have 
Id the Catholic 300, scholars; and tliese institutions j Ilow-ed (Polybius, lib. i. cap. 42.).; indeed, a portion of 
give something of a literary air to its society. ^I.iros the ancient ditclies still exist hi toh'iablc preserva- 
‘i^H' hely is also tlm seat of the higliest legal tribunal tion. (Hoare's Classical Tour, ii. 73.) MMie size of tlie 
I ransylvania, the Royal M'able ; and it is, in rouse- , city may be iiiferrod from the fact of its requiring a 
great l*w-.scliool of the country. Almost I garrison of 10,000 nn'ii, exclusive ot the citizens, for its 
" young nobles who desire to take any part In : defence. M’he succe.s.sful resistance it opposed to Pyrrhus, 

fl If n " ^‘8 n** t'n- lawyer.s, after having bv whom it was attacked with gre.at fury, and its de- 

i msnod their regular eoursoof study, think it necessary, fence against the Romans, surticii'iitly ev ince its strength 
wiiuer the name of Juraten, to pass a year or two hero and importanc Mler having inelTectually attempted 
Ml nnd attending the court. to carry it bv as.;aelt. the Romans converted the siege 

1 be great pride of the town is the fine library of into a blockail*. ; and the city only surrendered at 
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the end of five years, when the defeat of Hanno made 
farther resistance unavailing. {Ancient I'nivcrsal Uis- 
turf/, xvii. ike.., Svo. od.) lender the Homans it was 
the residence of a qua*stor ; and is called by (Mcero, 
civitds s/UcH(tit(issitua. (In \ errem, v. cap. Very 

few remains now exist of its ancient grandeur ; vases, 
coins, .‘i.-i’., are, however, occasionally dug up; and in 
tin; towii-hall is a group of two lions destroying a bull, 
said to be worthy the best period of tlrecian art. 

M.\KSHILLK.S ( Fr. Massci/ir, i\\\. a large 

commercial city and sea-port of France, dep. Houches-du- 
Hhone, of which it is tiie cap., on the 1C. side of a bay of 
the (edph of Lyons, dh m. VV.N'.W, I’oulon, about 170 
m. .S.S.V'. Lyons, and L'Om. .S.K. Pari-;; lat. Id-^ 17' 'lO" 
N., long, '2'1 I.V' F. Pop. of tiie city, ex. sulmrb'i, in 
ISdt), l’i(),l.V) ; and, inc. sulnu bs, l-4t;,‘_*a0 ; l>nt this otiicia! 
statement is said to be under tlie mark, .and it i.s allegi-d 
ttiat. inclnding strangers, (lu* p(;p. is now (ISIo) at least 
1711,000. ( Voiuiiictt ur ifnns Marsei/ti .) 

“ Tin* situation of Marseilles,” says Mr.Maelaren, ” is 
one of the most beautiful 1 ever saw. It ueeupies the 
eentre of a liasin about 0 m. or 7 in. bro.id, bouinled liy 
lofty precipitous hills. 'I'h(‘ u iioh* space from tiie cit>% 
back to tl'.e hill.s, is adorned with villas and lianilet.s ; for 
every merchant or respectable shopkeejier here has his 
tfdiijon (I ra}npit<f»r. I'iiese buildings ar<> showy, s«»ine- 
times large and splendid. 'I'liey are e.dh'd Juistulcs^wd 
I learn that thiur numlter i.s not less than .'•.(KMi.” {\o/rs 
ini Vruncc and Iki/t/, p. .d'.i. ) I'hc country around is. 
however, extrtuncly arid ; and th.> uind caifcil the mis- 
tral is lili'.rliting and noxious in fiic t'xtreme. 'I’lie city 
is somewli.U of a Inu'se-sluK' shape, and built lound its 
port. It is (liiiih il into two pans; — 'I'lie lirst, or ohl 
town, occupying the site of (he ancient (treek <‘itv, on 
ri.'iing ground, on the N’. ^id<' the harbour, is eonlined, 
ill-huilt. uitii narrow dark -trccts, or rather lanes, not 
half ventilated, and incom lur ;ihlv tilthy. The second, or 
new town, constructid in tin* modern style, nith ngnlar 
streets, ami hatid'.ou;,' sipiares and liou''es, .stands on the 
S. and l'.side,> of tile jiort ; l)eing s.-parateii troin tin* old 
town hy a in i->iiiii(a‘iit sti eit, u hich extends in a right 
line from Lie Porte d’Aix to the I’oite <le Home, tra- 
versing tin* city in its f iitirc length N. to .S. 'I'he middle 
part o: this stri'et, called the Lo/^/ v. is sheltered hy lre<*s ; 
the housi's on eitlicr side* are good , it has some hand- 
some fotmtaiii", titnl is one of tlie ( hief |)la<cs of piihlie 
remit: hut the faMUirife puhiic promenade is (he /Inr 
Cannehtirt' ; a line hro td street, running <'tt a i i-ghf angle 
from the fo.’*t'.;oiiig to the iiiin r extremity of t in* harhotir. 
and coriipleting f he line nil Ic * 11 .) rc,\t ion between the old and 
new town. Muoeilles lias leiii loi titled .at «ii(Ierent pe- 
rn.>ils : but its nails \u re liii ally dcsfroied in 1 soo ; and 
tiu-ir place is occupied hy boii!e\aid> planted wit It trec', 
beyond w liich tin* city is ripidl\ extending, jjarticnlarly 
tow.ards (In* F. . and S . It 't ul. no di.uhl, is tlefended by 
theti.>rt of .Vo.h c Dauu <le la iinidr, on ;i steep^minem e 
to tin* S. : hut it is tnote riaiiarkaiih* lor the beauty of 
its situation than fer its sfrerictfl ; the harbour (s<*<* jiosf) 
is profecied ii) a tort on either side its entrance, by the 
< i.at' MU d’ I f. on the i ' land of tin* tine name, and by some 
adlitionil uorks (tiitli** idaii'ls of Katonean, Pon:(*gue. 
.'sc., nearly o])posite its nnriith. 

rifarseilics h is numerous public i*di(ices, but none 
ineritj any detailed iiotiri*. 'I'he ratliedfal <;rciipi(‘.s tin* 
.sit*’ of an anci'-nt temph- <d‘ Dianii; it is ext<*nsi’,e. but 
heavy-lookoig. its interior is a riiixturc ol \.iiioo.s 
orders ; and its oni.unent s, sshicli arr* mostly of the llth 
anil 12th centuries, are in had ta te. In l.n I, none ol tin* 
ciiMiches uithin tie* i ity have any coiisideralde r hdins to 
notn*.-, J hechun h of ht. .M.tdeleim* ( torrnei Jy a,-s I har- 
Irt ux), in tin; .suburbs, an editUe coiistruAed in (In* 17lli 
cruitury, is tar superior to any one (*Le ; it lias a b.nid- 
ioine la<;ade. and s* eeple , f .v; reiiiark .ble for 

their light apfie.vrance. 'Lliere are in all about y.n Korn. 
Cath. r hurclics, several cliaiiels, 2 (Creek chnrelies, a 
Prrrtest.nit ehnreh. .I'.d i - .n i ■■■.•u-*. The Prefeetnn* is 
lire linest of tin* p iulie I he (oiin-liall, on 

the N. quay, is a le i*. ii-hiee l•.n■| I of tw.) sejiar.Hte 

piles of hiulding, » ■.on. I ll d b> .i Imhi ind . legaot arch 

on the tiist hlor>. Ii- L-i-emd i! ■ i. appropriated to 

tiie exch.inge, 'I'lntre are nunierons ho-pitals, aiul oIIht 
tha.ritable inutitutioijs. 'I'in* Hotel Diro, otre r>f tin* 
first r-staldislieii Inopitals in Fraiw «*, was founderl in 
llxH; it has Usually from hW) to hoo, ainl is r ap.ibb* of 
af commodating patient.s. 'I'he* IJdn/ldhfe la {'harilr, 
founded in IhlO. an asylum for aged ft r-ons. and for 
orjihans, tonndiings, /ye,, has usii.dly from H(i() to K.iO 
inioates. 'I'ln* l..i/areU oin; r>f the largest and most 
peril I’.' edaSdisliiiieiit.r of the kiml in F-nroix*, is .situat<*d 
to tin* N. of the city, and is .stirtonnded by u trmle wall. 
Ships may clear from it wliih* In quarantine. Mars<‘illes 
has also- a l}ing-in liosjntal, a bureau de bti ufaisance^ 
asylum-; for poor <-hildren, a nHmt-de-pii’te, and a 
.s.iviugs’ hank. One of the largest public ediliees, forinerly 
a Lefii.irdine convejjf, aeeoininodate.s the Royal (College, 
whieh h.is hetvieeii .dhO ami 'KHt slmlents; the Ho}al So- 
ciciy <d Science, Literature, and Art j the public libr.ary 


of ."Ml, «00 printed vol«., and 1,300 MS.S,, with c.abincts of 
natural history, medal.s,nnd antiquities, Ac. and a gallery 
of paintings, comprising works by (karracci, Salvator 
Kosa, Hubens, Vandyk, Jordaens, and other artists of the 
Italian and Flemish schools. The observatory, on the 
highest point of the old town, lias Hj)artments appropriated 
to .schools of navigation, geom(*try, Ac. The (Jrand 
'I’heatre, built after the plan of the Odeon in Ihiris, is 
spacious and handsome. It has 0 tiers of boxes ; but is 
in general ilUattended. The Thedfre FeaiK^'ais, a small 
building, open on Sundays for vamlevill(*s, and on otlier 
day.s for oeea-sional cone(*rts, is more frc*qiiented. 'riie 
other chief public buildings ;md establishm(*nts are the 
hall of justice, the new prison, the custom-house, ar- 
senal, b.irracks, mint, biihoji's jialace, various ]>ublie 
halls, the lish marki't, I've. Marseilles has a botanic 
garden, and some excellent public baths. It is wt'll 
supplied with water from fountains and public w<*lls, 
imt it is not iutrodneed into the bouses. At tlie ex- 
tremity of the Hue <t’.\ix is an un(inisli(*d trimn])Iial 
arch, of the (kirinthian order, originally , erecti*ii in 
honour of the Due d’Angonleme, after his inva.-ion of 
Spain in 18*23 ; but it is now inten(i(*d to comniemoiate 
the Hevolution of ISdli, one of the (*irects of which was 
to expc'l tlu' Due d’AngonU*me from Hu* kingdom! 
Marscdlcs h.»s but few remains of antiquity. Fxci-jit a 
fountain, with an inscription in (I reck, an obelisk, and 
the remains of an aqueduct, tmne is worthy of men- 
tion. It i.s doubtful, iiul.'(*d, whether Marseill4*s pos- 
sessed any giaml or remarkable ediliees in antiquity ; 
and if slu* did, the corroding intlncncc* of tlie sea air, 
which proves so detrimental to the modern buildings, 
has been a povv<*rrul iigent in their ilestrnetion. Hut 
the .Marseillais, Cor a Icngtlicmd period, took little 
infcK'St in the ,il nui ol tin* relics of past ages ; 

and, savs Hugo, ” lorsque r4*.sprit do eonvi*r.satiim «*ntra 
dans l(*s imenrs, il n’y avait plus rien a eonserver.” 

Marsi'illes is the see of a bishop, sunVagan under .\ix ; 
till* seat of trihim.ils of primary .iurisdiction and com- 
tnerci* ; a chainhcr of commerce ; the residf’nci* of a coiiu 
miss oy-gt*neral and a treasnr<*r of marine; and tlu* 
hcad-quart(*rs of the Hth military division of the kin.g- 
dom. Consuls from all tlu* principal states of Fairopu 
and America are ro-siilent in it. H(*sides the (luhlie 
institutions b(*for(* noticed, it has a diocesan seminary, 
a royal 'ociety of medicine, .societies of agrienltnro and 
belles leilres, a statistical society, an atheiwrmn. and 
SI vi*ral commercial and ()tlu*r clidis. .3 newspapers (2 of 
them daily 1 , and .several literary journals an* piihlislu’d 
in tlu* city; the principal of the fornx'r ;irc tlm Sema- 
fdiore de Slarseille and tlu* (iaze/fe dii Midi. 

I'he j.ort, to which Marseilles i.^ wholly indebted for 
h(*r early and long-contiimed jirospcrity, is a tine basin, 
■'tn*leliin<g from W. to F. about 1 , (1(10 yards, into the* very 
( ciitre ot the city. It has from 10 to 18 ft. wat«*r at its 
t nlrance, ;uul from 12 to 21 ft. within ; so tliat it is e\- 
trenu*ly well titt'‘d for moderate-si/(*d tnerchantnuMi, 
<»f wliu h it will aeconnnodate from 1,000 to 1,200. Tlu* 
shljis eome close to the (juays, by which it is «nr- 
roimd(*d on all sides, except at its f'lit ranee; which is de- 
leiided on its X. side by tlu* tow(*r of St. .Fohn, a work of 
the Ihtli century, and on its S. side by Fort St. Nicholas, 
constructed by Louis XI V. The carVening basin, on (he 
right sjdr of (he harbour, occupies tlu; site of the ancie nt 
)u cropolis. 

Cidm kily, this fine basin becomes, from its jiosition, 
the ronunon s(*\ver, as it w<*re, or rt*c<*ptacle for all the 
lilth of the city ; and, jus it is not agitated by tiiles, w hit h 
are iu*re lianll'y i)(‘re(*ptibh*, nor by storms, fiom whiirli 
it is .screened on all sides, nor swept by any current, the 
wat(*r is « iimpletely stagnant ; and, unl<*.ss the mud were 
remov<*d by dredging-machines, it wttuld in no very long 
time be entirely tilled up. Hut in Itot weather, the stem h 
arising frinn tld.s toroid roservuift, and from the *!et«*st- 
ably tilth}'^ s(re(*t.s ot the old town, is ahsidiitely intol- 
erable, at h*a.st to those not hahittiated to it ; and lai'^ 
doubt b*s3 b«><*ii the cause of Marseilles having suffered so 
dr»*adbdly on various occasions from the plague, anil, 
more recently, from the cholera. Such a state of things is 
a <li.'grace to a civilised country. And we agret* will' 
Mr. Alaclaren in thinking, that, next to the cnhjrciiig "f 
prf)per sanatory regulations .in the old towin, tlu* best 
thing that couUl he done to iiniirove the city would he t<> 

< iit a canal from the Anse de .fuliette, on the coast, to tli^ 
harbour, whii'h would at once crt*ate a cununit. anil 
freshen and agitate the wtUcr in the latt(*r. In its 
.state, Marsi'illes has been truly d<*scrihcd as a ” vaj't 
eloai j*.” We jlnubt, Intlocd, wlurthcr there be a smgn! 
water-clos(*t in the city. 

'Fhere is (‘xc('ll(*nt anehnrago grotind for men ol 
and other large ships, about 2 m. W.S.W., between tli'- 
Isle.s of Halom-un and Pomegues, which have he(*u con- 
nected hy a mound. Ships from the Levant P*’^' ‘*'.'1, 
quarantine at Pomegue.s ; and on Hatoneau Island 
hoKpitai for tiiose whose lu*alth is dubion.s. A llghtlinii'j • 
with a revolving llglit, 131 ft. in height, is erected on t i 
hie de I’lanlcr, about 10 in. from the city, and there ai - 
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olhnr in Fort St. Joan. Shipshaving ggt within i or J m. 
of tho I.slo (i’ If, u.sually h(!avo to for a pilot. The charge for 

f ilotage Is 4 sous per ton in, and 2 sous per do. out, for 
'reiich vessels and vessels la.'longing to power.s liaving 
reriproeity treaties witi> France. With the exception of 
the above pilotage charges, and tho charges on vessels 
performing quarantine, there are no port charge.s on ships 
entering or clearing out from MarseilU'S. 

'rh(i trade! of Marsc'illes is very extensive, and is ra- 
pidly increasing. She is the grand emporium of tlie S. 
of l'’rance, and the centre of l)-10tlis of her commerce 
with the countri(‘s bonh-ring on the Mediterranean. 'I’hc 
exports consist principally of .silk stuff's, wines, hrandio.s, 
and lirpuMirs ; woollens and linens ; madder, oil, soap, 
refined sugar, perfumery, stationery, verdigris, glovc.s, 
and all sorts of colonial jiroducts. Among the principal 
imjiorts ar(3 sugar, coffei', and other colonial iirodncts ; 
ilyc!' stuff’s ; corn, from the Black .Sea and tiu! N. coast 
of Africa ; cotton, from Kgypt and America; coal, limn 
thread, and various descriptions oi mannfactnvcHl gooils, 
from Ivngland ; hides, wool, tallow, timber, iVrc., itc. 
]\Iars('illes engrosses almost the whob; tradi* between 
France and Algiers. She is now .also tin* principal 
Station for the int(‘rcour>(‘ canictl on by steamers with 
Malta, Alexandria, and ( amstantiiiople ; and, besides the 
steamers employed by the gov(>rnment as p.ickrts, she 
liad, in is.'tp, 12 sti'am packi'ts belonging to private com- 
panies. Mr. IMaclari'n sa>s that most of the private 
steamers have English-made engines, and F.nvisb im- 
glneers ; and that they burn J'-uglish coal, sold liere for 
about .‘lO.s'. a ton. 

'i'he following details sol the importance of the trade 
of Marseilles in a .still more striking point of view : — 
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We subjoin an 

AccoUN'r of the Ships arrived at Marseille.^ from the 
Levant, during tin* Four Vears < iuling with Ijsd? ; 
specifying the Ships, and their Tounago from each 
Country. 
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In this account, tin' ships from Syria ,and C’.unlia are 
included under Fgypt. 'J'be total value ot tlu' imports 
info Marseilh’s may be estimated at about •J0b,(i(K',(!(K) IV., 
or 8.000,(100/. ; and that of the exports at about as much. 

Tho customs’ revenue of Marseilles i.s grc.itcr tb.ui 
that of H.avre, or any otlicr Frcncli j)ort : it amounted in 
IHOO to ?'.),80S,:il(;, and in Ih:i 7 to 30,2:1 1, 01 ilfr.nncs. A 
joint stock bank, cst^ilislu'd here in is said to have 
be^ii ennnentiv .suc«*sful. 

rimngh jnnu'i pally distinguislied by its commerce, 
Marseilles has si'veral importaJit m;uiitfaefuring <‘stab- 
lislnnents. Its soap-works, which are numerous ami 
exteihsivc, enipb^y atiout 700 workpeople, ami consuim! 
largu' quantltie.s oi' olive oil ; but, though soap be exjiorted, 
by far the greater portion of that proiluci'd here isdestiiU'd 
tor home consumpfion. The artists of Marseilles prepare 
and fashion coral inton great variety of art ides. Among Us 
other maiinfactures are woolU'u stockings aud caps^U^’ow 
r/c Tunis ; h.its, of which from .'lO.oOO to '>(),(i(l0 fine, and 
Iron] 10,000 to li"),!)!!!) coar.se. are .iiinually exjiorti'd ; ino- 
I'oeeo aiul other leather (tint the taniieries have* fallen 
off), and sail-cloth. Marsi'ilb’s has likcwi.se relineries for 
sugar, sulphur, wax, and borax, with brew^rii's, oil- 
works, glass-works, brick and tile work.s, Ac., and fur- 
mshes large miantities of vinegar and li(jucurs. Another 
branch ot industry is the salting and curing ot mc.at. 
and the pickling and preparing of cipi-rs, •■hie', and 
other Iruits, and of anchovit.'S and other tish. It h.is, 
also, a great variety of trades connected w ith the huii.l- 
ing and fitting out of shins, steamers. Ac. ; aud is, in 
P«‘08perous and rapiillv incrc.-i'-ing tow n, 
inerc are but few great capitalists in Marseillc.s. — 
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“ Here, as in Paris,” says Mr. Maclarcn, ” It is the 
custom to retire altogcither from busines.s as soon as a 
trader has realized a competency. I w as told that there 
arc not a hundred men in Marseilles worth 20, ()()()/. 
each ; but there are a great many worth half that sum. 
Th(! ]!eoplc generally seem stout and vvi ll-fod. 1 went 
into the rbice Boyal when it was filled with lOO or .'lOOof 
tlie middle cla.sses, meeting for business. 1 thought them 
the tallest, stoutest men 1 bad ever seen. The sailors, 
porters, and carters, are more tanned than at Paris ; 
but the shopkeejiers an; not sensibly darker than in 
the capital. IBack eyes, however, are more common ; a 
change invariably observed as we approach the eipiator. 
The bousc.s ami mode of living resemble those of Paris ; 
but in tlie new stri'cts, bouses with front-doors like our 
own are common; while in Paris they adhere! to the old 
plan of vast tenements, with a grand gate and open 
court in the centre!.” 

IVlai seilb s is very ancient, having, acconling te) the! 
best aiithoritie's, been Ibunelcel ity a colony from Pliocea, 
a city of Ionia, about (iOi) ye'ars'n. c. 'I he Massilians, 
as the iidiah. wck! then called, speedily distinguishe'il 
tlicnisel ve*s by tliedr skill as seamen, aud tin- cxK ut of 
(heir commerce; ami were celebrated lor flu! wisdom 
of their political institutions, and their civilisation. 
'I'lii'v became, at an early pen iod, allies of Kome ; but 
having e'spouscil tlie- parly of Pompey. thedr city wa.s 
bcsic_!;cel. and, after an obstinate resistanec, taken by 
Ca'sar. Beit though Mars< illes lost bi r liberty, she jire- 
served her ceaumerce and supeiior civilisation under tlm 
liomaiis ; and was highly elistiiiguislu'd as a sediool of 
lU'lh's Li lh i'S aud jiliilosophy. Slie is spoken of by Cicero 
in tin- highest tcims (d' eulogy. (Oni/iu pro L. T/acro, 
(Mp. 2(1.) At a late'r periotl, Agrieola was sent thither to 
hecducaleel ; anel Tae it us calls her src/cs nr magisfrasf udi- 
oru/u. ( /■//. Ajirirohe, i-.ip. 1,' After the fall ot the Itomaii 
empireg sh(> u'udei weiit many Mcissitiieles. In tlie lOtli 
oeiitui v she was taken and sai ked by tlie .s.-iraceus. She 
was aftiTw.irds govonu'd by dukes ami counts, anel .some- 
times by lier own magistrates, and more recently by (he 
e'ounts of Provence. .Mie was tiiially united to the crown 
of Fram-e in 1 1H2. During the midelle ages she rivalleal 
V'enie-e and Denoa in her trade with the I.evant. In 
172h she soil' r- d dr< a ll’ully fi '-in llie i l igue, wliieh is 

s;iid to ii o 'I I • ' t li ii . .m o i « k ot tin. iubab, ! 

She also suff’ereel eonside*rahly from the revolutionary 
phre iizy and tlie anti-commercial policy of Napoleon ; 
hut, as .ilrc.idy seen, she* has risen Mijie-rior to all llu'se 
disasters, ami IS now more populous and nourishing than 
ever. 

Marseilles ha.s given birth to many vi'ry (iisfinguished 
iiidividii.ifs, among whom m.iy be siiccilied Pylheas, one 
of I h(' most ilhistrions navigators and astronomers of an- 
tiquity, who nourished in (lie -Ith century ii. c., and Pe- 
troiiius .\rhiter, Aiicftir purtssnutr i)/>/)/tri/ulis. Among 
itsmodeiii citizens hav(‘ been Dumar>ai! , the gramma- 
rian. Ma>'Caroti, the celebrated prc;i( her, I’e^ ssouui l, tin.* 
author of a Ireati.a* on the commcrc(' of the Black Sea, 
ami of several otlu'i' works on tlie Levant, aud Puget, 
celehrati d as a sculptor, jiainti'r, aud archit(!et. 

'riie famous revolutionary song and air, calltd tlie 
Marseillaise, did not originate iii Marseilles, as miglit 
be inferred from tlu' name; this w;is derived from the 
tum'^ having been playtal by a body of troops from Mar- 
seilles, on their entry into Pari^, in 17hl. (Besides tho 
authoriliv's alrc.ady rcfcircd to. we have consulted Uupo^ 
art. Jniur/h's (hi Hhonr ; Juhnnu, Kssoi sur Ir L'oni- 
nu rcr dr Mnr&ril/r ; Dirtiouuuirr du i^vnimrrrr ; and 
Private hifonaation.) 

M.VBTiyiAN, a town of the Birman rm]nrc. cap. of 
the prov. flartahan, on the Than-lw <*iig (Saliifin) river, 
ne.ir its month, lOm. X.W. DIaulmain. ;uid '.(2 m. E.S.l',. 
Bangoon ; lat. ir»''2s' N., long. '.(7" 3(1' E. I'oj). imccr- 
tain : in lS2(i, it was cstiiiKitcd at '.(,oo » ; lait many of tlii! 
inhah. were tlicn jnep.iring to emigrate into tlie British 
territories, and Mr.Crawfurd iKa/hassi/ to Siam, ii.232.) 
C'^timates the oialiinuy pop. at only l,'’)(!(b It stands (jn 
(he F'.. declivity of a liigli hill, is more than a mile in 
length, consisting of two long streets, and is surrounded 
l)y a slockaile, which si'p.iratcs it from some suhurb.s. 
'Phe liouscs are oi' wood; it has sovetal consjiicnous 
tcmi>les, one of which is iipw.irds of lad ft. in liciglit. 
Martaban luis an imposing ajipearance Irom the wuiter, 
facing which is a battery on a rocky mound, and a dei'p 
wall of masonry with i inbrasiircs for cannon, Ac., hehiiul 
tin* stockade. It was Ibrineilya phice of considerahlo 
trade ; hut, early in the course of last ci'utury, its naviga- 
tion was injured by tlie sinking of vc.sscls in the river by 
(he Birmans in tlicir wars with Pegu; aud Muulinaiu 
(which see) is at present the emporium of all the adja- 
cent provs. Martalian was taken by the British in 1S24. 
H'rarrJ'urd's Piuhasst/ i Uanulton's K. /. Gaz. j Mod. 
Trav.. \i. ITU— 1 HI.) 

MAH Til A. or idARTA (SANTA), a sea-port town 
of ( tolimioi i. ,\.vv (iranada, dep. JNIagdalena, cap. jirov. 
.Santa M;irrl!.< o » the Paribhean Sea, lO.'i m. N.E. Car- 
tagi'na, .and 17.) m. \V.N,\V. Maracayho. Lat. R/ 
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N., long, 74*^ 18' W. Pop. estimated at (1,000. It has 
some good houses, a cathedral, which is a conspicuous 
object in approaching it, both bvland and sea, some con- 
vents. ,*tc. ; but it suffered much from the attacks of the 
Indians during the revolutionary war, and does not ap- 
pe^ir to have rcgaiiu'd its previous importance. Its har- 
bour, which is one of the best on this coast, having 
sufficient de{)th of water and good holding-ground, is 
defended by several batteries, and by a castle on an insu- 
lated rock, commanding both tlie town and the harbour. 
Santa IVIarta was fonnded in la ^.5, and made an episcopal 
citj- four years afterwards, before th*^ revolution it bad 
risen to considerable importance as a commercial city, 
and was tlic port into which manufactured goods tor 
Uogota were almost e^cclusively imported. {Coc/iraiir, tn 
TratK xvii. ‘2P7. Blunt's American Coast Bitot.) 

MAK'I’Kl IU,S (LKS), a marit. town of France, deji. 
Uouches-du-llhone, on an islaiul in tliech.mnel b(‘tween 
tile lagoon of bem* and tlie Mediterranean, on either 
bank of wliicli channel are its snburh.s of Ferriert's and 
Joiiqiiiercs, is ni. W. N W. .Marseilles. Fop. 
including its subnihs, 7, -'>!>. Its situation, aniid pools 
and canals, has made it be called the\'enic<^ of Provence. 
It is well built, and has several good streets and quays, 
and handsome buildings ; but it is ill sup|du'd with 
water. Its port is mucdi resorted to by fishing-boats. 
Merchant vc's^ds are built hen* ; and it has an active 
trade in olive oil, fish, wine, and salt. art. 

Bourhes (fit Rhone, Sic.) 

MAHTIN (ST.), oiieof th.e \ irgin I.slauds, in theW. 
Indies, bchinging partly to the French ami partly to the 
Dutch; about Lit. and long. r>3-'’ a' \V. ; be- 

tween .\ns.Miilla and St. bartiiolomew, 12 in. N.W. the 
latter. and7om. N. N.W. barlmda. Area estimated at 30 
.sq. m. 'I'liough hilly, it lias no eminence 2,( '00 ft. in height. 
It is watered liy numerous rivulets ; ami in the .S. are 
numerous hi'-ooms, from whicli great quantities of salt 
arc obtaimd by the Dutch. 'I'lie co.ists. which arc 
(leejtly indented, afford .several good roadsteads, of which 
Plinijisburg and Marigot are tin* liest. Tlie soil is liglit, 
strong, ami lre(|Ucntly arid ; but it is tolerably healthy, 
d'he northern. <uui larger portion of tim island belongs 
to France, forudng a commune of the colony of (Juadc- 
loupe; and liaviug an area of ‘,371 licetarcs, of wliiih, 
l.Sll are cultivated 24i in pa.'>ture. 071 in woods, and 
2, *>10 unproductive. The annual produce of sugar ave- 
rages about O'lO,' no kilog.?., .syrup about 11,000 kilogs., 
and rum almut ()(Ml gallons". : a good many cattle art,* 
hLso reared. I’op, of the Frencli tlivi<ion about .3,i;()o, 
live sixtiis of w lmm aie slaves. Tlie .southern, or Dutcli, 
division of tiic island i.N less f.-itiio and riclily wofuhd 
than the Frcneh, hut more proIitabL*. on account of tlie 
salt it firmlncc.s, wliicii is se nt to tiie m ighb. airing iO.imb, 
and to N. .America : it is also c.stimab il to vn Id annu.illy 
about 2.*i,ti0t) rwt, of sugar, and Kh ',000 gallons of fum. 
{Stein's Handbook., iii. 1 he Dutch portion said 

to he about as jiupuloii" a,-> the Frcmli. Nearly all tlm 
white poj). of .St. Martin are of I’.ngliidi descent. The 
Spaniard-s lirst coloni.sed tliis i'land, hut abandoned it in 
KJ.aO; after -which it bci aine a snlijci t of contenihin be- 
tween the French and Dutch, wiio .subsequently divided 
it tietvveeu them. It has been frequently taken by the 
J^ngli.sh. {Jln^n, iii. 3i;0, ; Solice.\ Stoi/it. sitr les Cu- 
lohics Franraises ; Stein, A-c. ) 

MARd’INKjl' K, oncot the Windward Islands, in the 
W. Indies, hclonghig-to France ; tietw-een lat. M'-' 2.'/ 
43" and M ' r>2' 17" N., and long. GO 'IG' and <i2'' l.V W., 
al)out S-*) in. .S.K. Dominica, and 20 m. N. .St laicia ; 
length, N.W. to S.F. , 3S m. ; average breadth, about 
10 in. Area estimatcil at 0H,7 m 2 hectares, I’op., in ls:0l, 

I of w horn 40,0(1(1 were white, or free efioured, ami 

77 ,.’^0() slaves I'iie siirfac* gradually rises on proceeding 
ini, and, ami mountain-ranges occupy the centre of tlie 
country. I'lieir loiiic.st summits are the Mimtafine Belie, 
towards the N. cxtrcuiity of the island, inul tlie Biton 
du Car bet ; the former rise.s to 4,l2'.t ft, llie I.ittcr 
to 3,hG0 ft., above the sea. 'J’licse, and other iinnm- 
tains, are evidently extinct volcanoc.s; liaving their 
characteri.slic cunical form, and aboumling with lava, 
and other volcanic product.^. The Hanks of lh<> moini. 
tains are mo.stly covered with a dense and luxuriant 
forest vegetation, ami arc in many n.irts under culture to 
an elevation of About a tliird [(art ol the island 

con.sisfs of pretty level land. It is watered by miineroiis 
rivulets ; hut of these only three or four, which disem- 
bogue on tlie W. coa.st, arc navigable in any part of their 
extent. At the .S. extremity of the island is a small salt- 
lake, The coasts present many hays ami inlets, init the 
harbours on its K. .side are diflicnll of acrc.ss, being oh- i 
Btriicted by niuncrou,s i.slets, and extensivi? hanks of 
madrepore. On the .S. side is the bay of Marin ; and 
on the W. is that of L’ort Itoyal, forming one of the Iwst 
h.arhours in the Antilles : in the N.W, is the roadstead 
of St. Pierre, wlu^rc ships rliie safely, except during W. 
winds. The mean annual temp, in the piains is alKiiit 
8 P, the maximum in the shade being and tlie mi- 
nimiun OU'^ Fah. ; but the heat is Uimiicred by sea-breezes 
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during the day, and land-breezes at night. The moisture 
of the atmosphere is excessive ; and it i.s estimated tlmt 
at the level of the sea 85 inchi'.s of rain fall annually. 
Most of this rain descends from July to Oct., a period of 
the year termed the hivernn^e ; when the hurricanc.s, 
from which the island has oltcn suffered severely, aie 
most freouent. The \v<*athcr for tlie remaining 9 moiitli.s 
is generally line ; hut Martinique, like the nelglibouving 
island of St. Lucia, is very unliealtliy. Mineral springs 
are abundant, of a chalybeate, saline, or siliceous nature, 
and iisefni in cutancoii.s and liver complaints. The sur- 
face consists clilcny of disintegrated pumice-stone, iiitcr- 
niixed witli vegetable mould, forming a liglit and very 
fertile soil. In 18.3.5, it was estimated that 38,320 hoi*- 
(ares were iindiT culture ; that savauiialis auii jiastiiro 
lands occupied 21,772 do. ; woods and fore.st.s, 23,387 do. ; 
and unproductive lands, 15,30.3 do. The following official 
account lias been given of the di.strilnition of the culti- 
vated lands, their produce, itc., in 18.3G : — 
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Of late years, agriculture has made considerable pro- 
gress in Martiniiiiic, The plongli has come more into 
use, and manuring i.H more extensively practiseil; and 
th(j culture of the sugar-cane, to which the colonists liavo 
turned tfu-ir cliief attention since 1820, lias Ix'i'ii greatly 
imjirovcd. 'J'lie cane is of two kinds : tlie Otaheitan 
v.iriety. and tlie yellow’ rano of D.itavia. It was first 
naturalised about Ki-'iO. 'I’lie coffee jilant was intidiiiiced 
in 1723; but its culture, like tiiat of most other proiliu-ts, 
is (liniinishing in favour of sugar. few cloves, and 
some otficr spices, are grown ; and tlie govrnment lias 
attempted, though liitherfo with llrtle success, to intro- 
duce the culture of indigo. Martinique formerly pro- 
duc<*(l a pretty large sujqdy of tobacco, hut it now 
quite insignitieant. Manioc, b.'Uianas, sweet jiotatoes, 
maize, Arc., are the [irincipal farinaceous vegetables. 
The island ha.s a!>out 10,000 iiead of live stock, of all 
sorts ; about 18,1)00 lieing black cattli* and 9,000 sheep. 
In IH3G, there were throe eartiienware and tile fac- 
tories, and 10 litnc-kilns. rTnjdnying 3.52 slavi's ; these 
arc, however, tlie only in mula< lio-in,* ('stahlisiirnents in 
Martinique. ( ’arpenter.s, mason.s, and siicli-like work- 
men arc preftv numerous ; Init there are few of atiy other 
description. Most part of tlic skilled workmen belong to 
tlie free coloured class, and only work wlicn they have 
expended their wages, and are in want of necessaries. 
A numher of hands, l>oth free and .slaves, are c*m ployed 
ill fishing ; and between 100 and 500 .are occupied in navi- 
gation and the coasting trade. .Sulijoined is an 


AccorsT of the Quantities and Valiu'S of tlie pi:inci|ial 
Articles exjiorted from Martiniijiic in 1 k3(>, 


Artii'lt's. 

(Quantities. 

Value. 




t'rducM. 

Raw sict.ar - 

- kiloqr. 


1.5,7!»(..S.V2 


- litres 

2, IS.V. Vt.T 

60ti,!l(l2 

Raw Cocoa 

- kiloKr. 

1.5.'’>,727 

12i 1 

( ollce 


.'(l'.l,.5()7 

8.5I,‘45S 

Dvc-vvockIs - 


1,2S(),01H 

2.’-.5,fi7!» 

Rum 

- liirt« 

M4t,'r>7 

K(i,2f:(i 

('aH-iha 

- kilogr. 

^.'O.OOf, 

7'J,524 

, ( o)i|M;r 

. 

40,.517 


(5jiu, polcl anti bilver 


. 

41.5,I.Hi) 

Otlier ai tides 


- 

2.V2,2S',) 

i Total 



Ifi, 12.5,428 


The imports consist cliiefly of salted moat, butb'r, and 
fi.sli, corn, flour, pulse, oils, timlu.r ; cotton, linen, and 
otlier manufac tuna! goods; wiiw's, soaii, candles, hard- 
ware, Jew( Ileiy, apparel, A-c. ; cliiclly from I'rance and 
the Frencli colonics. In 1830, the value of the imports 
amounted to 19, 480, .598 fr. In the same year, .358 French 
vessels, of the aggregate burden of 4H,H()1 tons, entered, 
and 3.53 left, the poirts of the island ; in addition to wliicli, 
49.5 foreij^i vessels entered, and 487 cleared out. 

The government Is vested In a governor, assisted by a 
privy council, composed of tlic military commandant, 
the 3 [irincipal civil officers of tlie colony, and 3 privy 
couticiilors nornlimted liy the king; and in a colonial 
council of 30 rnenihiTS t.*lccte«l for 5 years. Evorv indi- 
vidual of French descent, 25 years of age, born or having 
resided two years in tin; colony, and jiaying taxes to tlic 
exU-nt of SOhfr. a year, or having property wortli 39,03(» 
fr., may be an elector ; and iidub. paying taxes, or [his- 
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sussing property of double the above amount, are eligible 
to the colonial council. In 1H3G, there were SlD.electorg, 
and 507 individuals eligible to the council. Martinique 
is divided into the urronds. of Fort Royal and St. 
Pierre, 4 cantons, and 2C communes. Justice is admi- 
nistered by a royal court at Fort Royal, courts of assize 
and primary jurisdiction in each arrond., a justice of the 
peace in each canton, and a functionary, uniting both the 
civil and military jurisdiction, in most of the communes. 
The military force amounts to 2,020 men, besides which 
there is a militia of 4,l().‘i men. There are ‘A schools of 
mutual Instruction, 2 in the cap., and one in St. Pierre ; 
and primary schools in almost every commune. At St. 
Pierre is a superior female seminary. There are orphan 
asylums, and various other charities, in the two principal 
towns; and 2 newspapers are pnblibhed, both at St. 
Pierre. The total expenditure of the colony, in 1H37, was 
estimated at 4,.3H7,Hr)(» fr., the local receipts to meet which 
amounted to only 2,20.5,711 fr. 

Martinique has only three towns worthy of mention. 
Fort Royal, the cap. and seat of government, on the N. 
shore of the bay of same name, in the S. W. part of the 
island. Pop., inc. com., aUiut 11, .500. It is well built, 
its chief public edifices being the par. church, govern- 
ment offices, naval storeiiouses, arsenal, barracks, ho.s- 
pital, two jirisons, and the residence of the prtfet apos- 
toiiquc, the superior ecclesiastic of the isl.ind. It is 
delcnded on the N. by Fort Rourbon, and on the .S. by 
iMjit Louis, on a small peninsula, liy which It is 
.viuit off from it.s port ; imt it coininimieates witli tlie 
iiarlxjur, by a canal, cut within a f<!w years. Near 
Fort Royal are numerous pleasant country residences. 
St. Pierre (wliich nee), also on tlu! W. coa.st, is the 
largest town In the French W. Indies. La 'rriuite, 
on the bay of same name, on the F. .side of the island, 
has a pop. of about 4,<)00, large warehouses, a jiri.son, 
some barracks, an hospital, and a hand.some church. Its 
roadstead and harbour are secure ; the latter has good 
holding-ground, but it is difficult of access. Its entrance 
wa.s formerly protected by a fort, now in ruins. 

This island was discovered by the Spaniards in Hh.'l. 
In 1635 it was settled by tlie Freneli. In 1702 the Kn- 
glish took it from the latter, but restored it in the suc- 
cei'ding year. In 1704 it was again taken by the Fnglish, 
wliogave it back in 1802; It came a third time into our 
pos.sessfon in 1809, and was finally restored to France 
111 181.5. The Viscount Reauharnais, and ids wife Jose- 
1 hiiic. siib'iequciilly espoused by Napoleon, were natives 
o. \I. II Unique. {^Soticcs sur It'S Colonies Fran^aises, i. 
27—134.; OJfflcial Tables} Hugo, art. Martinique.) 

MAR WAR, a native state of lltndostan. bee Joud- 

IlioK. 

MARYBOUOlKill, an inland town of Ireland, 
Queen’s Co., of w hich it is the cap, ; prov. Leinster, on a 
branch of the Barrow, 46 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop., in 1821, 
2,677 ; in 1831, 3,220. “ It is a town of very little im- 
portance or wealth, possessing a very inconsiderable 
market, compared to Mount Mellick and other towns in 
tlie CO. ; Imt within the last few years the ouantities of 
grain brought to market have iucrcas<‘d.” {Mun. liourui. 
Report.) It is straggling and meanly built. The new 
CO, prison has 7-5 cells ami 3() otlier prisoners’ rooms. 
The di.st' u’t lunatic a.sylum ha.s accominoilatiun for 104 
patipiits. It has 3 schools, one for buys, another for 
girls, and one for both, pjirtly supported by and con. 
iiccted with the Educational Board, which, in 1839, were 
attended by 743 children. When the territory of I>cix 
w as made shire-ground, at the close of the reign of Philip 
and Mary, this place, previously a border fortress, was 
fixed nil as the assize town, and named from the reigning 
queen. It changed masters several times during the 
war of 1G41. It has several good public buildings, among 
wliic.b are the par. cliurch, a Bom, Catb. chapel, a con- 
vent, Presbyterian and Methodist meeting-houses, the 
mlirmary for the co., the district lunatic asylum lately 
erected for King’s and Queen’s Cos., Westmeath, and 
Longford, the new co. court-house and prison, with 
barracks, schools, ike. It is a constabulary station. The 
< orpnration, under a charter of Kllzabeth, in 1570. con- 
si ds of a burgomaster, two halliffs, and an indefinite 
nnmb(?r of burgesses and freemen. It returned 2 mems. 
to the Irish II. of C. till the Union, when it was dis- 
lianchised. 'I'he assizes for the co. are lield here; and 
geiural sessions In April and October, and petty ses- 
sions weekly. Markets on Thursdays; fitirs, Jan. 1., 
ycb.24., March 25., May 12., July 5., Sept. 4., Oct. 26., and 
l>ec. 12. Post-office revenue, In 1830, 364/. ; in IH^>. 437/. 

J Hthleague, the seat of Sir Henry Parnell, and Ballvfin, 
ifie seat of Sir Charles Coote, are in the immediate 

M of the town. 

K one of the U. States of N. America, on 

^th sides Chesapeake Bay, between lat. 38° and 39° 40' 
w., and long. 75° and 79° 20' W., having N. Pennsyl- 
Virginia, E. Delaware, and S.E. 
/rv- . V Area estimated at about 10,800 sq. ra. 

_foi>M in 1830, 447.040, of whom 102,294 were 
B aves. 1 he two portions Into which Chesapeake Bay 
VoL. II. 
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divides the state are called the E. and W. shores ; tlie 
former being low, undulating, and alluvial, while that on 
the W. side, though at first of the same character, gra- 
dually rises on proceeding westward ; and the N.W. 

f iart of the state is traversed by some offsets of the Al- 
eghanies, which have an elevation of about 3,000 ft. 'Pho 
I‘otomac, which divides the state fsom Virginia, and the 
Susquehiinnah, which falls into the innermost extremity 
t)f ('hesapeake Bay, are the only considerable rivers. The 
climate of tlie hill country is healthy and agreeable ; but 
along the coast the heats in summer are sometimes op- 
pressive, and destructive fevers frequently prevail. The 
mean annual temp, at Baltimore is about 53° Fah. Tlie 
soil is particularly fertile in the valleys between the 
mountain ranges of the W. ; but elsewhere it is of very 
varioiKs qualities, and towards the coast is often sterile. 
Large quantities of excellent wheat, of a variety .supposed 
to be peculiar to this state, is raised, especially on the K. 
shore ; the crop, however, is rather precarious ; and In- 
dian corn is probably the princiyial produce. (Fnri/c. ((f 
(ieog., Amer. edit.,iii. .513.) Tobacco is the other great 
stayile, and i.s grown almost exclusively on the W. shore. 
(For .111 account of the quantiti(;8 of these staples in- 
spected in Maryland, see Baltimore, in this Diet., I. ‘285.) 
Most part of the products of the more N., and some 
common to the more S. states, are cultivated. Fruits 
and sweet potatoes are grown in abundance ; a little 
cotton is raised for donuistic purposes ; and hemp and 
fl.TX are grown in the W. 'J'he forests abound with trees, 
producing mast, which feeds great numfiers of hogs. 
Beef and mutton are also plentiful ; and large quantities 
of provisions are shipped from Baltimore. The fislieries 
are actively carried on in the bay and along the coast ; 
and, in 1835, upwards of 40,000 barrels of herrings, 5, .500 
do. shad, ;md 16,000 do. mackerel, were inspected at 
Baltimore. (\>al of good quality is found in the W. part 
of tb<? state, in two principal fields, one of which extends 
over an area of 400 sq. m. Iron is ev(*ry where abundant.; 
and the bog-ore wrought on the K. shore yields at an 
average from 40 to 50 per cent, of metal. Sulplmret of 
r<qipcr.cbrnme :ind alum earths, gref*n vitriol, and various 
hill- m.irl.fi N.dft aiitiMig the other miiicr.il products. 'I'he 
niHiiufactiwes consist principally of coarse cotton fabrics, 
and of hardware, salts, earthenware, &c. 'I'lie principal 
articles of export are Hour and tobacco ; and, next to 
these, lumbtir, iron, Indian corn, pork, fiax seed, and 
beans. Exclusive of her very extensive trade with other 
p.irts of the Union, the total value of the exports from 
Maryland to foreign countries, during the year ending 
.Sept. 1839, amounted to 4,576,561 dolls., and that of the 
imuorts, during the sami? year, to 6,995,285 dollars. 

The canals and railways of Maryland are on a large 
.scale. 'I'lie Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, intended to 
unite Georgetown, in the district of Columbia, with 
IMttsburgh on the Ohio, was commenced in 1828 and, in 
18.39, 1.36 m. had been completed. It is generally from 
60 to 70 ft. wide ; though in parts it is contracted to ■50 
and expanded to 150 tt. ; its depth is 6 ft. The rise 
to William’s Fort, 105 m. from Georgetown, is 353 ft., 
which is “overcome by 44 locks lUO ft. long by 16ft, 
wide. There are in this distance 119 rulverts, and 6 
aqueducts, one of which is 1,714 ft. long: the culverts, 
aqueilucts, and locks, are all built of solid stone ma- 
sonry; the cost of tlie work, thus far, is estimated at 
about 4,K)0,0(M) dulls. 'I'he legislature of the state has 
also appropriated l.noO.tKH) dolls, for the construction of 
branch canals to Baltimore and Annay>oIis.’’ (Bradford.) 
'Fhe aggregate length of the railroads in Maryland, in 
1840, was between 2r»() and 270, m. ; and the Baltimore 
and Ohio radway is the most stupendous national work 
undertaken m America. It.s length, when finished, 
will be at le.a.st 3tK) m., within whicli a rise of 885 ft. 
must bo overcome. In 183.5, HOj m. of the work bad 
been completed. In 18.39, there were in the state 22 
banks and 2 branch banks, with an aggregate capital 
I estimated at ll,420,t)00 dulls, 'fhe legislative govern- 
ment i.s vested in a senate and a house of delegates, 
together stvled the General Assembly of Maryland. 
'Fhe II. of Deleg. is chosen annually by the votes of tho 
free white male citizens above 21 years of age, wlio have 
resided a year in the state, and 6 months in the county 
for which votes are tendered. The senate is composed 
of 15 mems., 9 from the W., and 6 from the K. shore, 
and is elected every 5tli year. Tho governor and 
executive council are elected annually by the General 
Assembly, and ajipoint all subordinate officers of state. 

Annapolis is the seat of the stiite government ; but 
Baltimore is the commercial capital, and, in ^id 
importance, the tliird city of the Union. (5Vt’ Balti- 
more.) Maryland is divided into 20 countle.s, Fredrick, 
Hagursburg, and William’s Port, are the other principal 
towns, and 6 judicial districts, each comprising 2, 3, or 
4 counties. Each of these districts has a chief judge 
and 2 associates ; the 6 chief judges constituting the 
court of appeal for tho state. Judges hold office during 
good behaviour, 'i’he militia, in 1838, consisted of an 
aggregate of 46,864 men. Maryland has a fund for the 
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support of fVeo schools^ which, in 1831, amounted to 
143,063 doll8., and possesses several large and im|K)rtant 
colleges, including Maryland University and St. Mary’s 
College, with a library of 12,000 vols., at Baltimore; 
St. John’s College, at Annapolis ; Mount St. Mary’s, 
at Kinmitsburg, In 1831), the state had 48 periodical 
publications, 20 of which issued from the Baltimore 
press. The iuhab. are mostly Bom. Catholics or Me- 
thodists. < 

Maryland was first colonised by Lord Baltimore, and 
about 200 Bom. Catholic emigrants, in 1634. It remained 
a proprietary government until the revolution of 
when it became a roval prov. ; but in 1716 it was restored 
to the dc.s<'en<lants of its original possessor, and retaiiUHi 
by them till the independence of America. Its consti- 
tution was formed in 1776, and dates next in order to that 
of Virginia ; it ha.s, how<*ver, received several imptirtant 
alterations and mncndinents at tlilfcrcnl perioils. (Dai hy's 
yi> U's (tf the U. States i American Atmanack, lH.)4-4l ; 
Kncffc. of (ieo^., American edit.) i 

MAUVPOBT, a sea-port town of Fncland, co. Cum- 
berland, par. of Cross Canonhy, Allerdah^ Ward, on tlie 
S(dway Iritli, close to the mouth of the Kllen, 2r> m. 
.S.W. Carlisle. l’(»p , in 18.11, 3,877. It is neat and 
well-built, and, from its salubrity, is much fn‘<iuentcd.l»y 
summer visiters. A inodern-ijuilt townliall, chapel of : 
east!, and .i places of worship fur dissenters, are its chief | 
public etlifices. A national school furnishes instruction : 
for aixMtt I.^O chiltiren, of both sexes, ami there is a ! 
school of industry for 20 girls. The present iinportance 
of .M tryport, which, in I? ';), was a mere hamlet, is attii- 
Imtable to the ri>e of an exteiisire coal-trade with Ire- 
land and Scotland. It h.is also tface ship-iniiUling 
yards ; and sail-cloth, ropes, blocks, &c., are inaile on 
a pretty exttmsivc .scale. A pier has recently been , 
erected,' and tiiert* are commodious tjuays and staitbs ; 
but the iiarbour dries at low wate r, ami has only 12 it. , 
ai ingh water springs, ami s at neaps. 

MASI'AIJ. a town of ,Si»iiy. intend. C.ataJiia. cap. 
cant<m, at the \i. base of .Mount ,T;tna. on a sieall river 
about 2 m. troin the scjv. and 10 in. S.W. T.ionnijia. 
Pop., in 1831, 3,083. It.s district is excciaiingly iertiie, 
and itui town was furiii<‘rlv rtcjnri.-hiog, but it is now 
rapidly decaying, wliile .several of its dependent vil- 
lage.s .arc proportionally thriving and iutre.i.sing, par- 
ticularly Ciiarre ami Biposfc*. 

MASSA-C AKBABA (DIJCIIY OF). See Modf.va. 

M AS.SAC:liC.SKTT.S, one of the U. States of N. 
America, in tlte N. part (d the Fnioti, in the distr. km>wn 
by the name of N'ew Kuglaml ; and wldcli, though com- 
paratively small, is one t)f tlTe nl0.^t importaut ami Hon- 
rhshnig slates belonging to the C<»nfcderacy. It extends 
Iw.'tween lat. 41^ 13' and 42'-' 32' N., and loti'' Ob ^ and 
73-' 3 ;' VV, ; Ijaving N. A'ermout u'ld N'ew llamp!ibire, 
W, New York, .S. ConTiecticut and Bho<le Islag^d, ami 
K. the Atlantic, the islands of Martha’s Vinevard and 
Natducket in that ocean being cornpi ised in tliis st.ite, 
Greatest length, W.N.W. and F.S.F., Ibbm. ; ordinary 
breadth, between 40 and otnn. : area, 7,H()t) sq. m. Pop., 
in 1830, 010,108; initio, 7 Ih,,Vj' 2, or b‘2 to the .Mj.tn., 
oeing the most densely peopled state of the Union, 
fiemrrallv hpe.ikii'g, the country ascends aci ording to the 
distance Inland, the general slope being fiom W. to K. 
Toe coast presents a capacious, deep, and admirable Uiy, 
fji twoen U’ape Ann and t ape la)il ; from whieb the stale 
has derived its name. A sandy, and in some parts marshy 
pl.iin extends several miles into the interior : this is 
a*)ruptl> succeeded by a hilly country, which occupies all 
the central parts of the state, abounding with valleys ol 
various extent, numerous rivers, and extensive pine 
plains. I'he valley of the Connecticut riTer separates 
tbiJ region from the tliird, or mountainous, or most 
\vt!ster)y division of the state. It is well watered, but no 
larg^ river rises witliin it. Next to the Connecticut, the 
chief i.s the Merrimack, w hich runs through its N.K. 

r »arts, and fall-s into the sea near Boston. J’hcre are no 
arge lakes, hut numerous jmnds. J'ho climate varies 
according to elevation ; but is generally dry and healthy, 
and the atmo.sphere serene. The thermometer, it Is 
said, in the plains, during summer, often exceeils 77® 
Fabr., and sometimes rise.s to lOb^. Jn some of the 
central and W. districts the soil is strong and rich ; 
hut in general it is poor rather than otherwise ; though 
the active perseverance of its Inhab. and good cultivation 
have rendered it highly [productive. In no part of the 
V. S. have grixiter advances been made in agriculture ; 
maize, rye, wheat, oats, barley, peas, beans, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hoj»s, flax, and hemp are the chief agricultural 

S roilucls. Ure it quantities of cider al.so are made, and 
ults and garden vegetables extensively grown. But 
notwithstandi ig its su[K.'rior agriculture, Massachusetts 
is Indebted to the southern states, especially to N. York, 
MaryUmd, and Pennsylvania, for by far the largest por- 
tion of her HU|iplies of flour and corn ; and to these and 
the other atates she is indebted for cotton (about 10(),tMK) 
bales i, staves, coal, &c.) Beef, po.k, butter, and cheeic, 
are of excellent quality, and so abundant as to form a ■ 
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considerable article of export ; the W. part of the state is 
especially distinguished for its extensive dairies. Mr. 
Stuart speaks in high terms of the cheerful appearance 
and flourishing condition of the rural districts of Mussa- 
chiLsetts. “ 'I'lie whole of the villages, from Northampton 
to Boston, Belchertown, Ware, and Worcester, are hand- 
somely laid out, and comfortable places ; and every thing 
about thtnn is so neat, and so much in order, that it is 
delightful to see them. About Northampton there i.s 
more aiipearunce of real comfort and beautiful vil- 
lage scenery than I have seen any where else,” (i. 294.) 
Agriculture is here, however, of inferior importance to 
manufactures and commerce, in wliich Massachusett-s 
ranks second periiaps to no state in the Union, unless it 
be New York, Nearly 40 millions of dollars an* said to 
be invested in maimfacturing stock ; of which a large pro- 
portion is em|>loyed in Low dl, w hich, next to Pittslmrgh, 

I I.s the chief nianuractnring town in the U. States, and 
may he stybd the Manchester of America. {See I.ow km..) 
Next to cotton goods, boots aiul shoes are thi! chief ma- 
mifactnrcd articles ; iVom 3 to 4 million [lairs are annually 
inaile at Lymi and other [ilaccs iu this state, |>rinei[»ally 
for e\|)ort to the soutliern states and the W. Indies. 
Spirits, l<*athcr, cordage, wrought and cast iron, nails, 
woollens, paper, straw bonnets, hats, oil, and muskets, 
an* the other prinei|jai manufactures. There is ;i birge, 
national establishment for the mamifacture of arms at 
S[jringticl(l. There are numt*rous iron mines, and some 
also of lead. F.xeelleiit niarlth! and granite, slate, lime- 
stone, &'(*. are olttained. The whale, eocj, ami other 
fisheries of the F. States centre princi[>ally in Massaelui- 
.setts, ;u)d are at once a [principal cnqployment and a m(p.st 
productive sonree of wealtli. 'I’he c hief ex[)orts (pf this 
st.if<‘, exclusive «if its ni.'imil.ietures aiirl the produce of it.s 
fisheries, are bei’f, [xprk, lumlpcr, spirits, tla.x .seed, X'c. 
During the year ending the 3(itii (pf Septenilpcr, 18,30, tlu' 
value of the lbr(.*igu [>rodnee imp(>rt(*tl into Massachusetts 
alU'nmted to 10,3s,'), *223 doll., while the value of lu*r e.x- 
p(pr;s to foreign eountries ainonnted to only 0, ‘270,(18.3 
doll. ; the excess of the value of tlu* former alpovi* tiiat of 
the lallt'i- ipfing defrajtsl by bills on New York, Philadel- 
|)hia, Jind other states, which are always largely indebted 
to .\Ias.>.aehns( tts. 'I’lie .-iggregate Ipiirden of the 8ln|ps 
tpclonging to Mas.spiehusi'it.s in the spiine year aniounled 
to '•‘20.304 toii.s, being more thiin l-4th part of tlu* 
tonn.ige of the l.’nion, ami more than that of any other 
.si!i;:lt! stJile. ( For fill tlicr detiiils ;is to liic traile of Mas- 
.s.ichusetts. .vce Bosmpn.) 'I'lie internal comimmii ations 
are very exten.sive and iin[)ortant. In 1840 it had i2 rail- 
w.iys of tin* a.ggrcgJite lengtli of 337 m. ; the revenue from 
I wliich, in Is.'tp, mnoiinteii to 11.711,432 doll. Of these, 
i t^uiiiey railwpiy, the first work of tin* kind finished in tlu! 
U. S.' was coni|plcteil in Ih‘ 27 ; hut the [)rinei[)al arc 
tho.se frpmi Bo.>ton to Providence, Worcester, and Lowell, 
th.it from V\ orce.ster to Springfield, and the Lastein 
railway, now nearly conij)lef(*d from Boston to Ports- 
mouth (New lbun[)shire). I'hert! are also severiil eanal.s 
of- considerable length : that conn(*cling HoMon harbour 
with the Merrimack (coin|)leted in IHOH) w;is the first 
canal of any size undertaken in the Iniion. Massachu- 
setts had. In 1H311, 110 banks, with a united ca[)ital of 
3l,fi30,0(«> doll. ; and in 1837, 27 savings' banks, the aggre- 
gate deposit.s in which amounted to 3,021,370 doll. 

Till lately the legislaturi* of Massachusetts had a grater 
number of members tlum that of any other state oi the 
Uidoii ; hut the amended constitution of 1840 rcdiu ed the 
senate to in inems. ; and the number of re})re.seutative.s to 
3.')6, elected by towns of more than 1,200 inhab. Of the 
rcjpreseiUatives, boston, tlie c.ap., sends 3.3 ; Lowell, 0 ; 1^3- 
lem,6 ; and Uli.irlestowu ;ind New Bi‘dford,,3 each,^;C.'J'he 
right of election i.s in every nude citi*/.en 21 years of age w ho 
has resided within tlie state for a year, and within the 
town or district for w liich lie ih'sireg to vote for G months 
' >rec(*ding the election. F.lectlofls take place annually 
or senators, rei»re.sentatives, the govcAior, lieutenant- 
governor, and a council of Ifnienis., intended to assist the 
executive, and eliosen from among tlie people at largo Ity 
a ioint vote of the senators and representatives. The 
salary of the governor is 3,666 dollars a year. The sn- 
preme court of justice sits at Boston ; it consists (pf a 
( hi(!f justice, 3 aH.si..;t;int judges, and 7 other officers. 
I'bcre i.s a court of common jpleas, and other courts are 
established In each co. : the diflerent judges of all tlie 
courts are appointed by the governor and council, and 
hold oilice during "good b<*havionr.” Every able-bodied 
white male citizen between l8 and 45 (with certain excep- 
tions) is required to enrol himgelf in the militia ; but tlm 
active iflilitui consists of only 10,000 men, called out atim- 
ferent times. Ldnciition is very widely diffused. In 1838- 
31), there were .3,01 4 public schools, the number of schnl^*"® 
attending which in winter was about 148,(Kk). Theffc are 
73 corporate and l,10<) uniiicor|>ornted academies and sii- 
perior private schools. In 1838-30, the sum of 447,8I(' 
doll. WAS raised by taxes for the support of schools. ^ 
principal educational establishments are — Harward un>' 
verslty, ticar Boston ; PliilU|)s, Dummer, Leicester aim 
Derby academies i William's and Anilierst J 
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Mveral theological seminaries, and other special schools, fabrics of every quality, from the finest muslins to the 
Learned societies, mechanics' institutes, lyceums, reading coarse Surat cloths, used as articles of dress in a great 
societies, and public libraries, are numerous. Tlie number part of Africa. 'I’lio exports comprise a considerable num- 
of churches as compared with the pop. is greater in this bers of slaves, gold-dust, ivory, rhinoceros' horns, and 
than in any other state of the union ; and the inhabs. are corn, brouglit from the Interior by a large caravan, which 
distinguished by their industry, sobriety, and good morals, arrives in Feb. 'J’he Naybe demands 10 per cent., ad 
The public debt at the close of IH.30 amounted to 5,000,(K)0 VtUoremf on all exports and imports, and the same 
doll. amount of duty is levied by the Imam. {Falentia's 

This state was first permanently settled by a party of Travels, ii. 40— 6S.) 
emigrants from England, who landed at Plymouth In MASULIPATAM. See Circahs (Northern). 

1020. Another settlement was formed at Salem in IG‘28, M asulicatam, a fortress and town of Uriltsh India, 

and both were united by charter under the same govern- presid. Madras, cap. of the above distr., on the Coro- 
ment with Maine in 1092. The first engagement with the mandel coast, 230 m. N.N.F. Madras; lat. IG'^15' N.,long. 
forces of the mother country occurred at Lexington in Hi° 14' E. The fort is of an oblong figure, 800 yds. by 
this state, 19th April, 177ri. Massachusetts sends 12 inems. 000, in the midst of a salt morass, and close to a canal 
to congress. {Mitchell's United States ; Darby; Ameri- communicating with the Krislma. By means of this canal 
can Almanaek, 1S34-4I. • the sifrrounding country may be entirely innn<lated, a 

MASSA-DIJCALE, or Dt-CABBAB A, a town of circumstance constituting the chief strength of the 
N. Italy, belonging to the Modenese dorn., can. duchy niace. Vhe pettah, or native town, is almut m. to tlie 
of same name, on the road bctw(*en Genoa and Leghorn, N.W. ; it is very extensive, and, for a Hindoo town, 
3 m. from the Mediterranean, and 28 m. N.W. Lucca, tolerably well built. Masnlipatam stands on the only 
Pop. estimated by llampoldi at 7,000. It is distin- part of the ('oromandcl coast which is not beat witli a 
gnishod by the beauty ami salubrity of its situation, and lieavy surf. Its port receives vessels of 300 tons ; and it 
is clean and well built, but has few remarkable «aiificcs. was for a lengtlnmcd jieriod a jilacc of cousideral)le trade 
Its ancient cathc<lral was pulled down by EUr.a Bac- with Bengal, China, Binnah, Persia, and Arabia. Its 
rioc<'hi, sister of Napoleon, when queen of Etruria, on commerce is now, however, griMlly fallen off, and searceljT 
account of its being too near the royal palace. It has extends beyond Calcutta on one side, and Bjissorali on 
an academy of sculpture and architecture, a seminary, the other. Its chief exports are piece-goods and tobacco, 
college, hospital, public library, and an old castle now The chintzes of Masnlipatam, though not equal to those 
used as a prison. It is tb<‘ see of a bishop ; and b:i8 of Europe, h.ive b< en lung, and deservedly, celebrated, 
manufactures of silk studs, and some trade in soap, oil, and are very generally worn in some parts,' especially iu 
and other agricultural piaxlncts, and in the fine marble Persia. This town is the residence of the district c(d- 
of its vicinity, as to which sec Cauraha in this Diet, lector and jiulge. It was conquered by the Bhamenee 
( Vol. I. p. ,')4G.) sovereigns of the Decca, in 1480, ce<led to the French in 

MASS.\FBA, a town of the Neapolitan dom., prov. 17r)l, and taken by the British in 1759. 

Otranto, cap. canton, oti the road from Bari to Ta- MATANZAS, a sea-port town of Cuba, ranking 
rauto, 10 m. N.W. the last-named city. Pop. about [ next to the Havannah, in commercial importance, on 
7,000. “ Micssafra is prettily situated on the slope of a tin* N. coast of the island, at the bottom ol a deep bay, 
hill Intersiicrsed with tufts of trt'es and shrubs ; but 52 m. E. Ilavannah ; lat. 23'-' 2' 28" N., long. Hl'^' 37' 44" 
when near it, it assumes a most singular appearanco. W. Pop., in 1827 (inrl. garrison and strangers, cstimsrttHl 
'fhe rock on whicli it stands is perforated and worked at 3,000), 14,311 : of the resident pop., 0,333 were whites, 
into a thousand fantastic shapes. 'I’he houses stand on I 1,141 free people of colour, and 3,007 slaves ; but, at pre- 
the brink of a narrow valley, or rather chasm, worked ! sent (1841), the pop. is probably not under 20,000. It is 
through tlio rock by the action of running water.” pretty well built, has some good streets, and about bno 
( liurgess's drcece, 4'C. i. 22.) The town is walled, and is third part of its huviscs are of stone. It has a large hos. 
conjectured by some authors to occupy th(! .site of the pital, a good par. church, barracks, theatre, 2 market- 
Mrssapia, of antiquity; but others contend that Mes- places, 2 printing-oilices, a bathing establishment, &c. ; 
sagua, between Oria and Brindisi, is tlic modern repre- and in tin* nci vbbourbood is a considerable sugar-refinery, 
sentalive of that ancient city. bel-mging !«» .m Fnglish linn. I'lie Ijay ol Matanzas, 

MASS.\T, a town of France, dip, AriJ?ge, cap. cant, did'ended by the ca>tle oi .S.ip severino, is extensive, and 
in a fertile valley, 14 m. W.S.W. Foix. Pop,, in 18.3<5, is exposed only to the N.K. w ind. The harbour, in front 
7,180. There are in its vicinity numerous iron mines, of the city, is protected by a ledge of rock, 1 it. below the 
the working of which employs a considerable portion of surface, which serves as a natural breakwater, to defend 
the people. the vessels at anchor within it from theswidl. There are 

M A.SUAH, the prineij).!! sea-port of Abyssini.a, on the two cha!)nels by which to enter, the one by the N., the 
Bed .Sea, on an Island separated from the continent by other by tlie S. end of the ledge; but the S. channel is 
the narrow hut deep chaniiol of Adow'a, 250 m. N.K. lit only for coasting vessels. There are two rivers, one tm 
Gondar, and 420 m. S. by K. Djidda; lat. I5‘>^3iy 4.5" N., each side of the town, which deposit so much mud at 
long. 39^^ 24' E. Pop. 2,000. ? The island in which Ma- th<dr mouths as greatly to diminish the extent of tlie 
suah stands is only about J m. in length, and ^ m, in anchorage-ground, and render it neces.sary to load and 
breadth, one third of its extent l>eing occupied by houses, discharge the shipping by lighters and launches. ( Turn^ 
'Phe town has several stone houses, two stories high ; bti/l's Cuba, 217 — 219. ; Connn. Did., passim.) 
but most of them are in ruins. The otlu'r dwellings are M.atanzas, though situated in one of the mo.st fertile 
mere huts, built, a.s in Arabia, with poles and bent gras.s. districts of this noble island, was an inconsiderable place 
The only public liuiidings are four mosques, of small till within the last 30 years. Under the (dd colonial 
fii/e and rude architecture. Owing to the total absmicc government, it was merely a subsidiary port to the Ha- 
of snrings, water is very scarce, and is collected in large vannah, and was not allowed to carry on any direct in- 
publlc tanks, that occupy nearly a third part of the tercourse with foreign countries ; but this impolitic 
island. 'J'he harbour, though having a narrow entrance, restriction being removed in 18(J9, Matanzas immediately 
can accommodate about 50 vessels; and is safe, deep, became the t^utre of a considerable trade ; and the town 
and easily accessible. The trade carried on between and its comnrierce liave since continued to increase, with 
Masuah and tha ports of Arabia Is of considerable Im- tho rapidly increasing cultivation of sugar and coffee, 
^irtance. From Djidda are brought mimy articles of and other colonial staples in the adjoining districts. The 
European manufacture, erahroidiTed velvets, arms, glass- great importance of the trade of Matanzasw ill be seen 
ware, silks, and satins ; while Mocha furnislies Indian from the subjoined 


Account of the Sugar and Coffee exported ftrom the Havannah and Matanzas, in 1838 and 1839. 



Boavs of Sugar. 


Arrobas 

of Codef. 

. 1 


Bavann.ah. 

Mataiu.3S. 

Hava 

nn.ih. 

Matanzas. | 


1S38. 

1839. 

18.38. 

1.8.79. 

1S3.S. 

18.39. 

1.83,8. 

18,-9. 

1 0 United StatM . 

Breat Britain - 

Cowffi, &c, 

Baltic .... 
IJainhurg and Bremen 

Holhind 

l^Riutn 

r ranee .... 
8Haln .... 

P’lly .... 

Ut her porta ... 

78, W4 

71,922 

.39,377 

53,159 

12.481 

13.917 

8,4.76 

63,484 

7,322 

3,5*3 

65,884 

7,191 

74.5^9 

11. . 301 
4H,163i 
20.5.36 

.5,8.57 

10,9.39 

69.. '»8y 
9,240 
2,706 

48,2,51 

1.079 

.3.3,233 

41,011 

42,291 

10,42.7 

1.5,.‘-,13 

2.575 

l.S,998i 

2,920 

316 

4 . 5 , 79.54 

2,999 

66,340 

13,9.36 

24,0.79 

4,167 

4,179 

*,4.14 

19,827 

7,095 

990 

(RiO.lflO 

12.727 

2.3.727 
168 

71.665 
1,6.50 
*,.39 1 
88,962 
17,100 
*1,0,80 

1 .6044 

97,491 

.5.229 

15.. 5164 
426 

162,6,S14 

1.3,148 

2.782 

221,,5sO 

30.. 536 
4.5,080 

9,322 

115,8854 

2,334 

.3,016 

26,578 

9,2.54 

2 , 2.504 

186 

93, .586 

8,537 

23,754 

3,7 .38 
.8,7.36 
11,7721 
10,1.50 
492 

Tofiil 

.368,3,‘56 

326,428 i 

219.6694 

" 191,8014 1 

~ 16 /' 37 .4 

1,201,086 

"789,504" 

i 1.1, sMi 
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^92 MATARO. 


MAULMAIN. 


MAT\RO (an. Illuro), a sea-port town of Spain, in 
Catiilonla, 20 m. N.R. Barcelona. Lat. 41° 33' N., long- 
2® 30' E. Pop., according to Miflano, 12,049. The more 
ancient or Moorlsii portion of the towm stands on a slight 
eminence, at a short distance from the shore, and is sur- 
rounded by walls : its streets are narrow and crooked, 
with the exception of the Riera, which is wide and 
Straight, lined with rows of trees, and forming an agree- 
able promenade. The new town, which stretches east- 
ward along the sea-shore, is much larger and more regu- 
larly built, with wide streets, and respecbihle houses. A 
ansh church and a general hospital, with 2 or 3 large 
uildings, formerly used as monasteries, are the only 
public edifices. The town is celebrated for the excellence 
of its red wine and tmaiuly, much of which is exported t«) 
the U. States. Its cloth fabrics, which were favourai)ly 
noticed by Townsend (i. 102 ), have nmeh dccliin.Hf ; and, 
since tlie emancipation of tiie colonies, its exports of j 
cotton-prints, ribands and lace, have l)ecome cjuitc incon- 
siderable. Tile port has a sliip-buikiing yard ; and there is 
good aucliorage for merchaut-sliips close in shore. “ The j 
neighbourliood is very pictures»pie, and the country- j 
houses and cottages have an air of gr(;ater neatness aiiil I 
comfort ; the windows are giazeil, and tlie insides of the j 
dwellings display a go<j<l stock of furniture. No ix'gg.irs , 
and fewer ragged people are seen ; industry is evidently i 
active ; the ground is better cleared, fences (made of tlie j 
American aloe) are more gen<*ral and more neatly con- j 
structed ; nobody is seen basking in the sun. In short, 
there l.s altogether a new order of things, quite difl'ereut ! 
fnun that seen in any other part of Spain.” {IngUs, ii. i 
304.) i 

M.\THUR.\. or Ml'TTR.A, a celebrated toivn and ' 
place of pilgrimage in Hindnstan. prov. Agra, on tlie 
Jumna, 30 m. N.W. .Agra ; lat. 27'-' 31' N., long. 77^ 3.3' 
K. It is highly venerated tiy the Hindoos, from its being ; 
the birthplace of their deity Krishna, and consists chiefly | 
of one continued street of temples and ghaut.s, whi<'h, | 
though they do not ONhibit the architectural m.-ignifi- ' 
eence of similar structures in .S. India, liave, ncvertlie- 
Icss, considerable elegance and richness. Matliura was 
taken in 1010 by Mahmoud of (ihiznee, who despoiled it 
of an immense quantity of gold, silver, and gems, threw , 
down many of its temples, and desecrated others hy con- ; 
verting them into mosques. Under .\cbar anil his sue- ‘ 
cessors, how'cvcr, the Hindoos were permitted to rebuild ' 
and improve the city ; an<l a temple, erecttnl about that ' 
period, is said to have cost (W lacs of rupeirs. But this ' 
splendid edifice was de.stroyed by Aurungzebc, who built 
on the spot a mo.sque with ilio materials. Another large | 
mosque, built by a Mohammeilan governor, is now in a ! 
State of decay. Some extensive cantonments are sepa- 
rated from the town by an interval of br<iken grmmd 
covered with ruins. Mathura has a fort, in whicli is an , 
oiiservatory, founded hy tlie 'rajah Jye-.Singh of .Syepoor. : 
At the end of the la.st century it was the head-quarter.s of I 
the commander of .Scindia’s infantry; It was, however, ! 
taken, without opposition, hy tiie Britisli in 1x93. (/At- ; 
tnilton's E. I. (jaz ) 

MATLOCK, a village and nar. of England, celebrated 
for Its mineral waters, huiid. Wirksworlh, co. Derby, on | 
the Derwent, 14 jn. N. by W. Derby, and 125 in. N.li.W. 
London. Area of par., ^3, 9f)0 acres. Pop., in 1H31, 3,292. | 
Thi* town is be.autifully situated, iiartly in a valley and ■ 
partly on the slope of a bill rising K. from the Derwent. | 
here cro.ssed by a neat stone liridge; the houses are; 
chiefly of stone, I'he church, picture.squcly situated on ! 
the brow’ of a rock, ri.sing perpendicularly alxive the river, I 
and embosomed in trees, is a small edifice, in the perjien- 1 
dicular Engli.sh style, with a square tower fit its \V. end : 
the living is a rectoir (anh. val, 320/,), in the gift of the 
Dean of Lincoln. 'Diere are also four places of worship 
for Wesleyan Methinlists, Independents, and other di.s- 
senters, with attached .Sunday-schools, providing religious 
instruction for between 400 and .500 children of both 
sexes. 'Phere is also an endowed scfmol, for clothing 
and educating 30 boys. In 1H39, a cotton. mill employed 
about 300 hands ; it has, also, a large paper-mill ; and the 
lead mines In the rn^eighhouring hill.s employ al>out 1-50 
hands. A museum of mineralogy, estahlisiicd here a few 
years ago, contains a gre.at many valuable specimens of 
ore, See., rnrullar to this district. Visiters purchase! 
considerable quantities of Derbyshire spar. But the 
chief dependence of the Juhab. is on the sufiply of those | 


who come here during summer, to use the mineral wa^ 
tors; which are considered beneficial incases of glandular 
affections, scrofula, bilious disorders, pulmonary com- 
plaints, and diabetes. The springs, which first attracted 
notice, for their medicinal qualities, in 1698, when the 
first, or old bath, wa.s built, are about 1 Jm. S. of Matlock, 
on the W. bank of the river ; and here arc the hotels, 
libraries, and lodging-houses, to which the visiters 
chiefly resort. Other two springs have been discovered, 
each of which is now encIo8e<l, with a handsome edifice, 
conveniently fitted up with baths and pump-rooms. Tlie 
waters have a temperature of about 66'^ or (iH^ Fahr., and 
hold in solution only a small quantity of carbonate of 
lime, their specific gravity being less than that of ordinary 
water: it would hence appear, though having a lower 
temperature, greatly to resemble the Buxton and Bristol 
waters. • 

The seenery of Matlock-dale is peculiarly picturesque 
and romantie, diversified with rugged bei'tliug crags, 
strongly contrasted with the fine verdme of the valley; 
the most prominent oljject.s beifig the High I'or and 
Masson Hill. 'I’he Ibrincr rises almost perpendicularly 
ahout 3(K) ft., the upjier fialfof which is a broad mass of 
naked lirown rock, Irom which fragments often fall into 
the river which flows immediatidy below, obstructing the 
channel, and greatly increasing the impetuositv of the 
stream after heavy rains. Opposite the High Tor. but 
of a less bold, though loftier, cnaracter, i.s Masson Hill ; 
on the summit of which are the heights of Abraham, 
rising about 750 ft. alxive tlie river, and not only over- 
looking the whole dale, but commatuling an extensive 
prospect over a ctmsiderablo part of Derfiyshirc. Wil- 
lersley t'astle. the .seat of Mr. Aikwriglit, son of the 
great founder of the cotton manufacture, stands on a 
commanding eminence E. of the Derw ent. (Earl. Rep. ; 
l*riv. lujorm.) 

MAU(!HL1NK, a neat village of Scotland, co. Ayr, 
on an emitiencc 1 m. N. from the river Ayr, 27 m. S. by 
\V. Dlasgow. Pop., in 1H31, 1394. The only public 
buihlings arc the par. cliurch, and a chapel Iwlonglng to 
the Associate Synod. It has a woollen mill, which em- 
ploys about 2.5 hands : and hand-loom weaving and tam- 
bouring for the (ilasgow manufactures employ about 
200 hands. It has also a manufacture of beautifully 
jointed ami varnished wooden MUill-boxes, similar to 
those made at Uumnock and Laurence Kirk. There 
are 4 seliool.s in the town, of which 3 are endowed : 2 
sub.scription liiiraries, and a savings’ bank, 'i’he village 
of (’atrine (1. is 3 ra. S.E, from the town. 

'J’hi.s place, trilling a.s it is, has been “ married to im- 
mortal verse,” Burns lived for nearly 9 years at the 
farm of Mossgiel, ^ in. N. of the village: and Mauehline 
w;i.s the hirth-pl.’iceof “ bonnie Jean,” and is the scene of 
two of ids inimitable poems, “ The Jolly Beggars,” and 
“ 'I’he Holy Fair.” 

MAUL.MAlN.or MOULMKIN.a sea-port town of 
India beyond the (Janges, cap. Britisli prov. Martaban, 
at the moutli of the great river 'I’han- lueng, having N. 
tlie Birmese town of Martaban, on tlie opposite side of 
the river, and W. tlie island of Balu, which serves as a 
natural breakwater to defend tlie port Irom the heavy 
seas that would otherwise be thrown in from the W., 
1(K) m. S.S.K. Rangoon, 27 in. N.N.E. Amherst; lat. 
UP 30' N., long. 97^^38^ E. It was founded so late as 
182.5, when’ the site was selected by Sir A. Campbell, as 
eligilile as well for a commercial us a military station. It 
is alxiut 2(M) ft. above the level of tlie river, and exten- 
sive and fertile plains stretch eastwards from it towards 
the inountainK. Its port Is good, and, from its extensive 
command of internal navigation, it promises to become a 
con.siderable emporium. The principal articles of ex- 
I port are teak, timber, and rice ; liut there is also a con- 
siderable export of tobacco, stic-lac, betel-nut, ivory, 

I cutch, cocoa-nut, &c. The imports consist principally 
I of European cotton goods, and marine stores. The 
I principal trade of the place has hitherto been carried on 
j with Calcutta, .Madras, Rangoon, and Pinang ; but, in 
I 1837, a direct trade was coitiraenced with London. Ship- 
building is carried on to a con-siderable extent. We have 
no recent accounts of the ixip. ; but, probably, it is not 
under 8,0(X) or 10,<X)0. An English newspaper (the 
Mauhnain Chronicle), from Which we borrow the fol- 
lowing details, is published once a week : — 



Imports. 


Exports. 


18.36. 

18.37. 

Incr«a»e. 

• 

1836. 

1837. 

Inrreai*®. 

Cnlcutta ... 
Madra* ... 

fttxaiu 

Rangoon 

TentMMrrim coa*t - 
OtiwT poru 

RmU. 

n,Hm 

5l,/;22 

1/>0,K74 

4.3,7.30 

34P10 

Realt. 

y,.3«,X1>i 

1 ,.39,476 
91,1.37 

1, 97^5.32 
.52,174 
41,46.5 

Rfalt. 
3,82.072 
6l,«7t 
39, .51.5 
9.5,6.58 
8,144 
6,945 

Calrntta 

Mndran . - - 

KtralU 

Mauritius - . . 

Rangoon ... 
TenaMvrim coast - 
Otlier iMutrtt 

Rtalt. 

94,244 

2r.,2(K) 

49,390 

2,04,157 

,32,614 

18,090 

Realt. 

2,08,011 

1,2.3,9.35 

56,998 

84.30.5 

1,48,081 

18,471 

28,609 

Realt. 

1,15,767 

7,(i08 

84,305 

10, .51 9 

Total 

1 8,65,367 

14,60,665 

5,9.5,308 

Total 

1 4,24,995 

(ifiS.itO 

^ 2,4^j£^ 



MAURA (SANTA). 

“ In order to exhibit* at one view, the decided increa«e 
of our trade in 1837 over the preceding year, we place 
the totals to and from each port in juxtaposition. 

“ From this it will appear, that the imports have in- 
creased nearly six lacs of rupees, and the exports two 
lacs and a half. Among the imports, the increase is 
found chiefly under the head of marine stores, spiritmms 
liquors, and articles of European and Birmosc manufac- 
ture, Among the exports. It is found in the staple pro- 
ductions of tiie country, rice and timber. Under the 
head of imports, we may notice that five lacs of rupees 
were received during the year into the government 
treasury ; to which may be added, what does not appear 
In our statement, about h.-rif a lac of rupees, perhaps, 
from the Mauritius, for the purchase of cargoes of rice 
and timber. Under the head of exports, also, it would 
not, we think, be improp(!r to include the estimated 
value of tlie vessels built and launclied during the year 
at tlie .several dock-yards. Tlie following is a very rougti 
estimate : — 



No. 

T orinaK<*- 

Estimated 

Value. 

V'essels I.iTjnrbed 

Ditto (itted for sea 

9 j 

2^500 

Krai*. 

2.'.O,OO0 

12.'..09t) 

Total ... 

- - 1. . 

375,000 1 


“ We arc not aware that the mode in which our state- 
ments are drawn up requires any particular explanation. 
The word ‘ Sundries’ may be, perhaps, thought too 
comprehensive ; but we have divided it among articles of 
European, Indian, ('hinese, and Birmese produce or 
tnanuCacture, 

“ The follow'ing is a statement of the imports into 
M iulmaia from tlie neighbouring Sliau states during 
is;j7; — 



No. 

Value. 


• 

RoiU. 

ElopbanU ... 

f.H 

l.X.tJOO 

Porii(“S . - . . 

lib 

17,.')20 

HutLiloes ... 

•JO 

9'.<0 

( 'i)ws and bullock.s 

.3,IH0 

4.'.,0(M) 

Sundries 


4,.')O0 

Total ... 

• 1 81,610 


“ Uf the exports to those 8tate.s, we can procure no 
detailed statement. Little else, liowever, is taken to 
them from hence but niece goods, eitiier E2uropcan or 
native, tiie value of which may, perhap.s, be estimated at 
about fin, 000 rupees. 

“ I’aking, then, into consideration the various Items 
above alluded to, and which are not brought into our 
statements, we shall have the following ns tlie amount of 
imports and exports for the year 1837 : — Imports, 
20,02.27!) reals ; exports, 11,03,410 reals.” 

MAUUA (SANTA) (an. Lcucas), one of the Ionian 
islands, off the W. coast of (J recce, and separated from 
it only by a channel about 100 yards broad, and so shal- 
low, as in some places to l>e fordable ; 48 in. S.E. Corfu, 
and 7 ni. N. Cephalonia, its cap. Amaxichi being in lat. 
33 ' .W' in'* N., long. 20^ 43' E. I.ength, 23 tn. ; average 
breadth, 8 m. Area, about 180 sq. m. Pop., including 
troops in 1836, 17, .385. It is intersected by a chain of 

mountains, running N. .and .S. through its w hole extent, 
sMid rising in some places to tlie height of 3,000 ft., | 
wiience secondary ridges branch off in various lilrections, 
formiiifj a few small valleys admitting cultivation ; but 
most of the produce is raised on a narrow strip of land, 
stretching about 20 m. along the N.W. side of the 
island, and comprising the residences of the greater part 
of the pop. The soil is generally very scanty ; aind many 
parts of the surface exhibit nothing l)ut bare rock, inter- 
spersed with small patches of verdure : indeed, only 
about l-8th part of the surface is capable of cultivation. 
In the valleys, the soil Is either alluvial, or a red loamv | 
earth, tenacious of moisture. There are no rivers ; ana, 
though numerous torrents flow from the mountains 
during the winter months, their channels arc quite dry 
In the summer. There is a winter lake, if wo may so call | 
it, about 6 m. S. of Amaxichi, In the bottom of a valley, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, wliich dries in summer, 1 
ami produces rich crops. At the S. end of the island, is 
a shallow lagoon called the Venetian harbour, now ra- 
pidly tilling up by the aecuntrulation of sand and mud, the 
banks of which are said to \)e exceedingly unhealthy, 
t he temperature of Santa Maura, like tliat of the other 
islands, is extremely variable ; the tliennometer in au- 
tumn often rising or fulling 2(P in 24 liours. In the 
Valleys it seldom falls to tlie freezing point ; but oec.o- 
sionally there is snow on the hills. The quantity of rain, 
■ind the seasons in which it falls, are much the .same as 
m the adjacent islands. The low grounds .are very uu- 
nenlthy ; and fever usually prevails at Amaxichi during 
summer, attended with a mortality In some years of I in 
*•1 ot the pop.; Indeed, most of the natives, except those 
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living on the mountains, present a very sickly appear- 
ance. ( Major Tu/toch'a Reports.) Thei quantity of corn 
raised in the island is barmy sufficient for half the con- 
sumption of its inhab. ; but wine, olive oil, and several 
varieties of fruit, are produced in great abundance. The 
sides of the hills afford excellent pasture, and are grazed 
by large numbers of sheep and goats. Game Is plentiful, 
.aiid bee.s form an oliject of rural economy. The salt- 
pans near Amaxichi produce annually from r),0()0 to 
6,(KX) tons of basalt, which, i^as well as wine, oil, and cot- 
ton, are the cliief articles of export. The inhab. are of 
Greek origin, and belong to the Greek church. Many of 
them are employed as fishermen and sailors ; w hile 
others, especially at harvest-8ea.<!on, cross to the neigh- 
bouring continent in quest of agricultural employment. 

It has several good ports, and some towns ; but none 
is of any importance, except the cap. Amaxichi (which 
see). 

The ancient Leucas once fornu^d a part of the conti- 
nent ; for Homer expressly terms it kxrnv 'Wiru^oio^ iu 
opposition to Ithaca' and Cepluilleuia. 8o late as tlie 
time of Thucydides, the Peloponnesian fleet was more 
than once conveyed across tin; isthmus ; and Livy in- 
forms us, that it had its peninsular sliape even in the 
Macedonian war. l.eucaiiia, nunc insula et vadoso 
J'reto quod perfossum rnanu est, ab Acarnania divisa, turn 
peninsula erat occidentis rcffione arctis Jaucibus cohee- 
rens Acarrtaniic . (luinf;rti(us ferme passus longtv fauces 
crant : latce baud amplius cenlum cl viginti. In his 
angut/iis Lcucus posita cst, colli applienta verso in 
\ oricntc7ti et AcarncFniam. ( Hist. lib. xxxiii. 17. ) The cut 
here mentioned, culled Dioryctus, w as 3 stadia in length, 
and, in Strabo’s time, was crossed by a bridge. The 
famous Leticadian promontory (now Cape Ducalo) is a 
long ridge of wlnte marble rocks, projecting .S. about 
2 m., terminating in a precupico 2(H) ft. high. It wa.s sur- 
mounted by a temple of Ai)()llo, and Virgil represents it 
as an object of dread to mariners : — 

Mox rt laniraia': nnnl>osa racutnina montis, 

Kt fttriiiidatuH n.iutis aperitur A{>ollo. yK». iii. 274. 

but it is wholly indebted for its immortality of renown 
to its being 

The Lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian's grave, 

— the spot whence .Sappho precipitated h(*rself into the 
ocean, resolved either to recover the affections of Piiaon, 
or to die in the attempt. (See Ovidii Epist. Sappho 
Fhaoni, lin. Id.'*., &c.) 

Not far from the promontory stood the very ancient town 
of Nericum, mentioned by Homer as ivxrtfjcivov irreXnOfov, 
*• a well-built city,” and of which there are still some 
small vestiges. The position of the ancient Leucas is 
fixed by Livy in the al)ovo passage close to the narrow 
strait which divides the islaiul from Acarnania; and 
Dr. IIoILmd mentions the ruins of an ancient town 
about 2 in. S. of Amaxichi, exhibiting the remains of 
massive old Greek walls, ascending a marrow ridge near 
tlie .sea, and of numerous sepulchres, which .appear 
among the vineyards covering its declivity. ( Travels 
in Greece, p. 63.) The modern history of Santa Maura 
is closely connected with that of the Ionian Islands 
generally ; and to that article the reader is referred. 
(.Holland, ii. 34. ; see also Dodivell's Greece, i. 62., &c.) 

MAUHITIUS (THE), or ISLE OE FRANCE, an 
island in the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great Rrltidn, 
situated between 19° 58' and 20^^ 32' S. lat., and 57'^ 17' 
and ^7^ 46' E). long., from 70 tn 80 m. N.E. the Isle cle 
Bourbon, and 500 m, E. Madagascar. It is an irregular 
oval ; length, N.E. to S.VV., about 3G in. ; breadth vary- 
ing from l'#to 27 m. Area estimated at nearly 600,0(X) 
acres. Pop., in 1836, 92,147, of whom 29,612 were whites 
and free people of colour, 61,(145 apprenticed labourers 
(blacks), now also free, and 1,490 str.angers. “ E'rom 
whatever quarter it is approached, the aspect is singu- 
larly abrupt and picturesque. The land rises rapidly 
from the coast to the interior, where it forms three 
chains of mountains, from 1,800 to 2,000 ft. in height, in- 
tersecting the country in difterent directions. Except 
tow'ards the summit, these are generally covered with 
wood, and in many parts cleft into deep ravines, through 
which numerous rivulets find their way to the low 
grounds, and terminate in about 20 small rivers, by 
which the whole line of coast is well watered, from the 
foot of the mountains to the sea. Though, from Its 
mountainous and rugged character, a great part of the 
interior is not availahlc for any useful pm pose, yet ex- 
tensive plains, several leagues in circumference, are to 
be found in the high lands ; and in the valleys, as well as 
along the coast, most of the ground is well adapted either 
for the ordinary purposes of agriculture, or for raising 
auv description of tropical produce. E’xtenslve forests 
still cover a considerable portion of the districts of 
Mahebourg, the Savanna, and Flacq, and in the centre 
of the island ar« veral small lakes. The soil, iu many 
parts, U exceedtngiy rich, consftitlng either of a black 
vegetable mould, or a i)ed of stiff clay of considerable 
I depth ; occasiouiUly the clay is found mixed with Ironprb 
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and the dibtit of volcanic rock. !n the neighbourhood 
of Port Louis, and generally in the ironiedlate vicinity 
of the sea, there is but a scanty covering of light friable 
soil over a rocky surface of coralline formation. The 
whole coast is surrounded by reefs of coral, with the 
exception of a few openings, through which vessels can 
approach the shore; and at these points the dilferont 
military posts for the defence of the island have been 
established. There is a marked difference in the climate of 
this island in different situations; the windward (or S.K.) 
side enjoying a lower temperature by several degrees than 
the leeward ( N. W.), owing to the cooling influenee of the 
S.R. breeze, which prevails during most part of the year. 

In so far as regards temperature, r.iin, physical aspect, 
and diversity of climate, this island exhibits a very 
striking resemblance to Jamaica ; though, being S. of 
the line, the seasons are reversed; summer extending 
from Oct. to April, and winter during the rest of the 
year. The principal rainy season is from the end of 
December to the beginning of April, but showers are 
frequent at all times. Hurricanes are of frequent occur- 
renco, and create great devastation, with much loss of life: 
they principally occur in January, February, and March. 
“So tar as cau be ascertained from the statistical returns 
of the Island, the climate docs not exert any {)rejudicial 
influence on the health of the white resident pop., though 
it is by no means favourable to the negro raee.” ( Tul- 
ioch's Jicpitrt on t/ic Sic^nt'ss, ^c., of the Troops in IT. 
j\frica, 4<r., p. 3, 4. c.) 

Previou-sly to 1825, the sugar and other articles im- 
ported from the Mauritius into Great Ilritain were 
charged with the same iluties that Were laid on such 
articles when imixnted from India. Itut, at the epoch 
now alluded to, the produce of the Mauritius wjw ad- 
mitted into our markets at the same dutii\s as W. Imlian 

{ irodnce, which were then materially lower th.an those 
mposed on the produce of our Ka.stern possessions. 
This alteration of the duties gave a gieat .stimulu.s to 
cuftivation in the Mauritius, particularly to that of sugar, 
which has since been rained, to tlio almost total cxelushui 
of coffee, cotton, and indigo, that were iireviously pro- 
duced in con.si(ierahle quantities, the cofi‘ec e'^pecially 
being of excellent quality. Wheat and in.iizt^ are raised 
in small quantities, with yams, manioc (introduced by the 
French), potatoes, bananas, ami other vegetables. Hut 
the island is almo.st wholly indebted for its siipjilies »)f 
provisions to Hindosfa.i, the fhipe of Good Ib pe, Maila- 
gascar, the Isle de IlouriMm, &c. Next to sugar, black- 
wood, or ebony, of which there is an immense supply, 
and tortoi.se-shell, are the principal ariieh s of export. 

The exports of sugar from the Mauriiius amouuted, in 
1812, to less than one million lbs. In IKl 1 they amounted 
to 1,034,204 lbs.; and, in iMlrt, to 7,00s, 3so ihs. Since 
then, but es}>ecially since the nurlitication of the^duties 
In 1825, there h:is been a most extraordinary increase in 
the export of sugar from the island. It amountcxl In 
//-«.• /'«. 

1S20 to - I IS.V. TO . 
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But the exports of other things are comp.ar.ative!y 
trifling; having amounted, in Imp;, to only 1.5,81‘j galls, 
rum, 23,358 lbs. cloves, and (>54,351) lbs. ctiony. 

In 1837, the total value of tlie Import.s amounted to 
1,0M,783/., of wiiich cotton manufactures and oth»T arti- 
cle* from Great Britain made 345,7 'i'he total value 
of the exports (including 77,792/. for imports re-ex- 
pt»rted) during the same year, ainfxuited to 831,050/., 
of which, sugar produced no less than 739,f72/. : of the 
total export of sugar that year, amounting to 58,478,874 
lbs., 57,150,448 lbs. were slupiTcd (or Great Britain, 
7,585,197 ll>.s, for New South Wales, 3,825,703 ib.H. for the 
(’a|)€ of (rood Horn}, and some small quantities for other 
fllHces. Among the imports were .5J,(»05,0<X) Ihs. of rice, 
and nearly 5,000, (XK) lbs. of wheat, from India ; with con- 
siderable, though far less extensive, supi»lies fn»m the 
Cape and Matlagascar. During the »aine yeai , 4:i3 Bri- 
tish ships, of the aggregate burden of 05 ,k;( 1 tons, and 
55 foreign ships, of the burden of l(i,4‘J2 tons, entered the 
|)ort8 of the island. 

Nine tenths of the sugar producer! in the island, come* 
to Kngkmd. We have seen above the di.strihuttoii of 
the shipments in 1837 ; and it apj>ears, from the customs’ 
returns, that we imported, in 1838, 57,874,12811)8.; .and, in I 
1839, 59,294.', '50 lbs., from the Mauritius. We believe, j 
however, that the culture of sugar in the Mauritius j 
has attained to a maximum. Indeed, the fair presump- 1 
tion seems to be that, in future, it w ill decline rather than | 
increase. Wc found this opinion partly and principally 
on the greater natural facilities etijoyed by India for Uie 
culture of the cane, and partly, also, on the Influence of 
the abrdition of slavery, in lessening the supply of labour 
in the island. * * 

The emancipation of the slaves in the Mauritius does 
if I’rcnch lb*., and arc about S nir cvni. heavier than 

Uis. 


not appear to have been to prejudicial to agriculture 
as In the W. Indies. By way of supplying the demand 
for labour, a conshlorablo number of hlll-coollcs have 
been brought from Hlndostan ; but it has been con- 
tended, and we believe truly, that, despite the regulations 
under which thectwlies were introrlnccd, they would be, 
in fact, little else than slaves ; and their introduction 
has, in consequence, been stopped. Chinese settlers 
have also been introduced, but not In any considerable 
numbers. 

The government is vested in n governor, with a salary 
of 7,000/. a year, and a colonial legislative council, sub- 
ordinate to the orders of the sovereign in council. 'I'he 
governor is aided In his duties by an executive council, 
composed of the military officer second in command, the 
colonial secretary, and the .advocate-general. 'Fhc legis- 
lative council is composed of 15 members, 7 of wliom 
hold no official situation. Jicstice is administered in a 
supreme civil and criminal court, witli three judges, a 
petty court, from which tliero is no appe.d, and such 
other minor courts as the governor may see tit. Several 
provisions of the old French law continue in force. The 
troops employed in this command have consisted either 
of two complete, or the service-companies of three, regi- 
ments of the line, with one company of snpper.s and 
miners, and half a company of artillery. The service- 
companies of two corps, with tlie head-quarters of the 
artillery and sappers and miners, are generally at Port 
Louis ; those of the other corps are distributed between 
the different stations on the w indward side of the island, 
having their head quarters at Maln'bourg. The public 
revenue, i)) 18.35, amounted to 187,780/., and the internal 
colonial expcntlitnre to 177,740/., leaving a surplus of 
about 10.000/., which wa.s to be paid over in aid of the 
expenditure itn iirred in Great Britain, in the same year, 
on account of the colony, amounting to 78, 284/. {Pari. 
Papi Vt No. (2}2., Se.ss. 1840.) The greater portio)i of the 
revenue is derived from the customs’ duties received at 
l‘ort I.oui.s. 

Port Louj^, or N.W. port, the cap. and seat of go- 
vernment, is on the N.W. side of the island, in lat. 
20a [/ G" S., long. 57'^ 28' 41" R. Pop. 25,(;00. It is 
situated .at the boltoni of a triangular bay, the entrance 
to wliich is rather difficult. Kvery vessel approiu:hing 
the harbour must hoist her flag and fire 2 guns ; if in the 
night, a liglit must l)c shown, w’l)(’n a pilot comes on 
l»<>ard, and steers tljc ship to the entrance of the j)ort. 
It is a very convenhmt port for careening and re- 

K airing, but provKsions of all sorts are dear. In the 
urricano juontlis, the ancliorago of Port Louis is not 
go(Ml, and it can then only aorominod.ato a few vessels. 
The .8lr<‘et.s are tolerably regular ; but the houses are 
low, and are principally built of wood. It has ex- 
tensive, but g<mcrally very filthy svjburbs. It suffered 
severely from lire in 1 kI 5, and from tlie cln)lera in 
18)9. 'fhe town and harbojjr are pretty strongly forti- 
fied. At the W. «>xtremlty of tlie town are some ex- 
tensive and commodious barracks ; and about 5 oj. ilis- 
tant is the hospital, on a peninsiila of coral rock, jutting 
into the sea. Mahebourg, in a healthy situation on the 
vS.K. ebast, with an excellent harbour, was opened to 
ships from distant connirios in 18.35. 

The Maiiritins ha.s mimcroiis small dependencies be- 
tween lat. 3'-^ and 2<P S., and long. 50'^ and K. 'Phe 
chief of these are the Seychelles islands, iKdween lat. 4'^ 
ami about 930 m. N. from the Mauritius ; one of which, 
Mahc, is 15 m. long, by from 3 to 4 m. broad ; fertile, 
well-watered, very healthy, and having a pop. of about 
7,0<X). Mahe, its chief town, has on Its N.K. side about 
100 wootlen liouscs, and a garrison of 30 men. 

The Mauritius was discovercTl, in 1505, by the Portu- 
guene. The Dutch took possession of it In 1598, and named 
it Mauritfus, in honour of Prince Maurice. They made a 
scttlejiicnt in it in 1544, which, however, they abandomHl 
early in the next century. The French having, in 1557, 
occuplcMl Bourhon, sent occasional settlers to the Mau- 
ritius, and, on its evacuation by the Dutch, they esta- 
blishTal a regular colony in the island in 1715, of which, 
however, they did not take formal possession till If 21. 
But the real founder of this Important settlement was 
the justly celebrated M. dc la Botirdonnaye, appointed - 
governor In 1734. The Isle de France had hitherto 
been neglected for that of Bourf)on, and was. at 
arrival of the now governor, in the most hnpoverished 
and disordered state imaginable. But M.de la Bour- 
doiintiye Immediately percelv»*d the importance of the 
island, sfhich its two excellent harljonrs rendereil of tno 
greatest conseoucnco to any European pow(?r having, 
or wishing to nave, possessions In India; and he sec 
about its improvement with a zeal, sagacity, and suc- 
cess that have randy been equalled, and never sur- 
passed. Be8ldc.s extending the culture of the suga 
cane, coffee, cotton, and Indigo, he fntroducwl the in • 
nioc from S. America, and cinnamon, cloves, 

Ac., from the Dutch Islands ; though the Jitter 
the exception of cloves, have not answered hl» OM . * 
atlons. lie flxed the scat of government at Port lo > 
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which he may be said to have created as well as forti- ! are the other principal products. Property is very 
hed ; and constructs numerous roads, aqueducts, and i much sutalivided ; and many of tlm farms, or rather 
other useful public works. His administration continued , patches called ctoseries, are so very small tiiat they do 
only for 1 1 years ; and In that short space he contrived to not admit of the use of the plouKh, and are cultivated 
change the wIjoIo aspect of the country, and rendered it 1 by the spade only 1 In 18:^5, of 8fi,603 properties subject 
a most prosperous and valuable colony.* Even after the I to the contribution fottcierc, 27,137 were assessed at less 
possessions of France In India had all fallen Into our I than 6 fr., 13, COP at fTom .5 to 10 fr., and 13,231 at from 
b ands, the Mauritius (*ntinue«l to be of importance to ; 10 to 20 fr„ and only 17 were assessed at 1,000 fr. or 
her, and proved how justly M.de la Bourdonnaye had upwards. We need not, therefore, be surprised to learn 
appreciated its capabilities as a naval station. It was : that the oectipiers are generally destitute of either 
estimated that, during the first 10 yt'ars of last war, the i capital or ejiterprise, and strongly attaelied to routine 
value of the British ships captured by privateers and 1 practices. In 1830, there were about 214,000 head of 
other cruisers from the Mauritius amounteti to 2,500,000/. : cattle and 144,000 sheep in tlie dep. ; the produce of 
At length, a formidable armament being sent against it wo<»I being estimated at 17r),000 kilogr. a year. Tho 
in 1810 , It surrendered to our arms, and was definitively woods yield excellent timber, a good deal of which is 
ceded to us in 1815. appropriated to ship-building. Some extensive tnanu- 

Every body knows that this island is the scene of St. } faetnres of linen stufts and yarn were formerly esta- 
I’ierrc’s inindtable tale of l‘aul and Vlrgitd^ Thew'reck i blisbed at I.aval and Chateau-dontier. But though 
of the St. (ieran, so striking and affecting an incident [ these have fallen off, tlic linen and cotton fabrics, in- 


in tho story, is a real event, which took place on the iHth 
of August, 1744. (See Atmanac dc I' hie Maurice pour 
1837 ; an<i Pari. Papers.) 

MAYBOLE, a bor. of barony and market-town of 
Scotland, CO. Ayr, distr. Carrick, of whicli it is tlie cap., 
on the slope of a hill with a S. exposure, K m. S. Ayr, 
and 38 m. S. by W. Glasgow. Poj). in 1837, 4,000. The 
town Consists mainly of an antiqm? well-built street, in- 
terspersed with numerous modf'rn buildings. The su- 
periority of the old houses is owing to Mayhoh^ having 
been, in ancient times, the town rebidciice of the aristo- 
cracy o! Carrick ; and the remains (»f no fewer than 28 
harouial man.sions are still more or loss entire. Of 
tiu'so the most imposing is " tho Castle,” once oceuplcil 
by the Earl of Cas.sillis, the principal part of which Is 
still standing. 'Fho only modern huiUliug is the parish 
cl)urch, erected in 'riicre Is al.so a rlisscnting 

chapel. Hand- loom weaving, in connection with tlm 
(ib'csgow cotton mantilactures, is extensively carried on, 
employing from 600 to 800 liand.s. 'i'he weavers are 
mostly Irish ; boys and females also engage in the work, 
iiiid perpetuate the poverty inseparalile from the busi- 
ness. A weekly market is held in tho town ; and it has 
a hank, and a savings’ bank. The parish school and the 
otlu!r schools bear a gooil character. There arc 2 sub- 
scrij)tion and 2 circulating lii)raries. Toor-rato.s have 
not been introduced; but, when occasion require.s, the 
in hab. and lamlownors submit to a voluntary contribution 
to meet the case. 

Maybole, bi'ing the cap. of the hailiery of ('arrick, was 
tbt* seat of tJie courts of the (iistrict previously to this i 
abolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 1747. I'lie remains ' 
of Crossraguel AblK'y are situated close to tin* town, on 
the W, A celebrated disputation, which lusted three 
days, between Quintin Kennedy, one of its abbots, and 
.lulin Knox, took place, in l.'Kil, in a houso in Maybole, 
now “ the Bed Lion Inn ; ” it is nccdh'.ss to a<i«i, that it 
ended, a.s is universally the case witli such di.sputcs, in a 
driiwu battle, each party i laiming the victory, and cou- 
(;<’iviug that ho bad demolish<Hl his antagoni.st. ( M'Crie's 
.John Knox, p. 241. ed. 183'.> ; Kew Statistical Aceounl oj 
Seal land and Ayrshire, p, 318.) 

MAYENNEI a dep. of France, reg. N. W., formerly 
comprised In the prov. of Maine ; between lat. 47^^ 4.V 
and 48^ 34' N., and long.tP ,6' and 1*^ 2U' W., having N. 
Manche and Orno, E, Sartlie, .S. Malne-et-Loirc, and 
W. Illc-et-Vilaiue, l.ength, N. to .S.. .'>.5 m. ; average 
breadth about 30 in. Area, .514,868 hectares. Fop. (1836) 
352,586. A mountain chain, though of no great height, 
hounds Maycnnc to the N., from which two ranges strike 
otf to tl)e S., one forming the E., and the otht>r a part of 
tlie W. bmnidury of the dep. It slopes generally from N. 
to S., in which direction it Is intersected near its centre 
by its principal river the Mayenno. The latter ri.ses in 
the dep. of Ornc, about 12 in. W. Aleiu;on, running at 
first S. W., and afterwards generally 8., tiirough the 
deps.of Mayennc and Maine-et-Loire ; In the last of 
wliich, after receiving the Sartlu: and Loire, it assumes 
the name of the Maine, and falls into the Loire, after 
an entire course of nearly 130 ni, (Sec also M,\ine-kt- 
Loirk.) Mayonne, Laval, Chateau -Gontier, and Angers 
ftre on Its hanks. Theroare niimerou.s small lakes in this 
dep. In 1834 it was supfiosed to comprises.')!, 208 hectares 

^y^**^*d land ; 69,338 do. pasture ; 26,379 do. woods ; and 
24,42<> do. heaths, wastes, Ac. More corn is grown than 
is required for home consumption. In 1831), the total 
r.!'“duce was reckoned at upwards of 3,(XK),(HK) hecto- 
uires, chiefly wheat, oats, and rye. The aunwil pro- 
mice of cider is said by Hugo to bo about 600,(XX) beet. 

wine is produced, but in small quantities 
d‘y. Hax, hemp, chesuuts, and some other fruits, 

in *enrlcC8 rcndcrtxl fty M. tic la Bourdonnaye here anti 

nnuraieful return. I hi his Teturn to 
inur«Ml ” *'■*** fi« thrown into llw* Hantite. wlicre he was im- 
iicinff than llirec yearn, witliuut, an it turntnl nut, there 

nffaincf kT *™“il**t fnumlailon for niiy oii« of ll't* fh«rgw»#tiiadc 
175', /Hi!?;,. the vl< ttin of IhU dlsgrartful trealimnt, in 

• ibee litUgrapHie UHivtrtitlU, art. Mah^ do la Pout dymnnyc.) I 


■ eluding printed handkerchiefs, Ac., of the dep,, still 
enjoy a high rcput.ation. The iron trade of Mayenno 
is of considerable importance ; and it also furnishes 
superior paper. It i.s divided into 3 arronds. ; chief 
towns, Laval the cap., Mayciine, and (3);lteau (Jontier, 
It stMiils fi meins, to tlie Ch. t)f Dep. ; number of electors 
(1839), 1,716, Total public revenue (18.31 ), 6,686,21 1 fr. ; 
and expeutlitnrc, in tlie same year, 3,791,930 fr. (Hugo, 
art. Mayennc ; OJJicial Tables. 

Mayennk, a town of l''rance, in tlie above di'p., 
cap. arrond., on both sides the Mayennc, 18 m. N.N.K, 

1. aval. Fop. (1836) 8,790, Tlie town-proper stands on 
the right, or W., hank of the river ; tlie pertion on the <q)- 
po.site hank, though coin))ri.sing a third of the' entire pop., 
being only a suburb. They are connected by a bridge. 
This i.s nn ill- built town ; its streets are sleep, ine- 
gular, and iuconveiiicnt, and its liouses oUl and odd- 
looking, 

Mayi line ba.s a mined castle, two par, churches, two 
ho.vpi'tals, a good town-hall, Ac. : and mamUm turefwf 
linen and cotton fabrics ; the hirmcr of w hii-h has, 
however, greatly declined of late years, w hile the latter 
has increased. {IJufro, dtt. Maycnnc ; (inidc du Voy^ 
ogetu \ ) 

M.\ YN, or MAIN, a river of (hmtral (Jermany, which 
lias its source in Bavaria. It i.s formed by the union, 
about 24 in. N.W, Bayreuth, of the White and Bed 
Mayn ; the former ri.sing in the l itchtelhcrg, and the 
latter in the* Frankenjura, about 8 ni. .S.S.ll. Jinyreufli. 
'J'ho resulting river iiows, with a gentle current, gene- 
rally W., but with a very tortuous conr>e ; first traversing 
the circh's of Lppor and Lowi>r I rancoiiia, in Bavaria, 
then dividing llcsse-Cassel and Nassau, on the N., from 
Hesse-Danustadt, on the S., and intersecting the terri- 
tory of Frankfort ; till it ultimately falls into tlie Rhine, 
nearly opposite iMmitz, after an entire course of about 

2 . ’ib in. ’riioiigli .shallow, it is of equal di plli, and is na- 
vig.able tliroiigliout 7-8tbs of its extent, as f.ir as the 
eonlluciice of tlx* Bi'gnitz. near Bamberg. 'Pbe Mayn 
is of considerable importance as a lUt'ans of traltic ; and 
Frankfort, esix'i ially, owes all its consequence, as a coin- 
incrcial city, to this river. But few rivers, at h*ast in 
civilised countries, presenting siieb faeilities for improve- 

j meiit, have been more negl«*ctcd ; and, in addition to 
otlier inconveniences, the number and amount of the 
tolls levied on the Mayn oppose serious obstacU'S to it.s 
navigation. A vi'ssel, in passing from the Bhiiie to 
Wertheim, in Batlen, has to pay tolls amounting to 23 
kreiitzeis per cwt., or 14.v. a ton, besides fees, Ac. A 
commission has, however, been recently ajipointed, for 
I'xaiiiiiiiiig Ffc? state of tlie river, and introducing some 
Improvements. Tlie Mayn will, probably, at no distant 
peri«»d, form a part of tlx? line connecting the Bhine and 
the Danube; a canal h.iviiig been already comnx’iiccd, 
which is to run from Dictliirth, on the Alimnhl, to 
Bamberg, on tho Begiiirz. Besides the Kegnitz, the 
Tauber, Miimling, and Gorsprenz are Its chief alHueiits 
from the S., ami the Bodach, Saale, Kinzig, anti Nidd.i 
from the N. Bavreutli, Bmiila rg, Wurtzburg, Aschaireu- 
burg, llanau, Offenbach, and Frankfort are either on, or 

immediately ailjacent to, tlx? banka ol tbej\JH)ii. (Diet. ^ 

(jf’Off. ; iterphans ; Private Injorm., ^ic.) 

IVLWNOOTll, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, eo. Kihiare, on the Lyall Water, an allluont of 
tho IJff’ev, 14 m. W. Dublin. Fop. in 1811, 2129. It is 
without trade, and dejicndK principally for its support on 
the oontiguuus college. It has a par. church, n Born. 
Cath. chapel) and the ruins of a large castle, once occu- 
plt?d by the family of Kildare. 

The Boyal College of St. Fatriek, Maynooth, was 
founded in 1795. lor tlie education of persons de8igm*d 
for the Boroaii Catholic ministry in Ireland. It is 
vested in a board of trustees, of whom the Bomau Ca- 
tholic arclihishops are members ex (itficio, the re- 
mainder being l.i. d from tlie Catholic hierarchy and 
nobility, in tlm propovt Ion of 7 of the former to 6 of the 
latter. The goicinmciit of Hie colU*gc is ailininlstered 
by a board of lisilois, partly chosen by election, <uid 
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partly nominated by the Crown, under the provisions of 
the late act ; but the powers of the visitors in general do 
not relate to or inrerfere with any matter having refer- 
ence to the tenets, discipline, or authority of the Romish 
church. These importjint matters are entrusted to the 
care of the elected visitors, who must be members (and 
usually dignitaries) of the Roman (Catholic church. The 
chief functionaries of the establishment are the pre- 
sident, vice-president, and 3 deans ; besides whom, there 
are 3 professors of Divinity, and 7 others, giving in- 
struction in various branches of literature and science. 
The number of students, on the first opening of the 
classes, in 1795, amounted only to 50 ; hut it has since pro- 
CTessively Increased to 450, to which it was limited, by the 
inadequacy of its funds to admit of further augmentation. 
Hut under the new regulations provision is to lx; made 
for 520 students. These are to be comprise<i, 250 in four 
junior classes, and 250 in three senior do., with a class of 
20 superior students, who each derive, exclusive of other 
allowances, an income of 55/. a year from a fund left by a 
Lord Dunboyne for that purpose. The fund.s for de- 
fraying the expense of the establishment have hitherto 
been derived from an annual parliamentary grant (usually 
of 8,92)^.), and from het^uests and fees. These, however, 
have been quite insufficient for the proper support of an 
institution having to provide for the etUicatnui of the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. The salaries of the professors 
and the accommotlatioiis of the students were alike in- 
adequate and paltry ; while, despite this miserable eco- 
nomy, the institution was getting into dt^ltt, and the 
number of pupils was unequal to the wants of the priest- 
hood. It is nee<lless to say that the consequences of such 
a state of things were most prejudicial to the public in- 
terests ; and to obviate thejw, and to place the institution 
on a footing more suitable to its important object, the 
annual parliamentary grant (of H,92H/. ) has been changed 
in the course of the present year (1H15) to a permanent 
ff|ant of 26,361)/. a year, a sum of lO.UiMi/. being, at the 
nmie time, voted for the repair and enlargement of the 
buildings and library. Tlic trustees of the college have 
been also authorist'd to lioUl .•-uch land and other fixed 
property as may be left for its behoof, up to the value of 
3,000/. a year. 

In consequence of this liberal addition to its funds, the 
emoluments of the professors, and the education and 
accommo<lation of the pupils, will be materially improved ; 
io that the most beneficial effects may be expected to 
result from the measure, — (lire< tly, liy tiie great«‘r allure- 
raents it will hold out to prolessors of superior merit and 
attainments to enter the college ; and indirectly, by the 
grateful sense which they and ti>e pupils cannot but feel, 
of the liberality and munificence of tiie government. 
Hitherto the students have Ix'longed, witii but few ex. 
cqitions, to the middle and lower ( lasses of H. (Jatholic 
farmers and occupiers. Public examinations are held 
twice a yi'ar. The site of the establishment is a tract of 
.54 acres, adjoining the town ; and tlie buildings, which 
form three sides of a quadrangle, comprise a chapel, 
refectory, lil>rary, lecture-rooms, dormitories, and pro- 
fessors’ residences. I'he library contains about 10,000 
vols., chiefly on theological subjects. 

There certainly has been much to object to in the 
course of education hlihcrto followed at Maynootli ; 
and the priests which it has scut forth have, for the 
most part, contrasted very unfavouraldy with those 
educated at foreign seminaries. We, however, are In- 
clined to think that this untiiward state of things has 
been principally ascrihable to the poverty and destitution 
in v/hich the college has hitherto lang«iish<-d. It.s pro- 
fessorships could be no object to men of aHliity ; and the 
teachers and students must have been equally <ll8gu.sted 
when they compared the pittance allowed them by the 
state, with the vast sums lavished on the established 
church, though supplying only the wants of a small 
minority of the popnhition. Rut a great change for the 
better may be now fairly anticipated. The new endow- 
ment will make chairs in Maynooth be sought after by 
men of superior attainments ; while the better education, 
and the greater comfort In which the students will be 
supported, will make it be resorted to by a higher order 
of pupil.s, Jind will tend to soften prejudices and asperities, 
and to make the priests less indisposed to the English 
connexion. 

(’on.sidering that Maynooth had received an annual 
grant of nearly 9,600/. a year since its foundation in 1795, 
tlie intolerant opposition made to the late wise and 
liberal measure could hardly have been anticipated. 
Happily, however, it has not been alloweil to thwart its 
success, which is important not on its own account merely, 
but also as being (as we trust Is the case) the first step 
towards that endowment of the Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
which is, in all respects, to indispensable to the well- 
being of the country. 

MAYO, amarlt. co. of Ireland, prov, Connaught; of < 
which it occupies the N.W. portion ; having N. and W. i 
the Atlantic, K. .Sligo and Uo.scomtron, and S. Oalway. 
Area, 1,355, (His acres ; of tv hich 425,124 arc unimproved 
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mountain and bog, and 57,940 water, consisting prfn« 
cipally of Loughs Mask, Conn, Carra, &c. The coast- 
line is extremely irregular, from its being more deeply 
indented with bays and arms of the sea than any otlier 
part of Ireland. On the W. it is fenced with itumerous 
islands, and it has several fine harbours, of which, Imw- 
ever, very little use is made. It has every variety of 
surface, rising. In parts, into hi^fh mountains and rugged 
w.astes ; but comprising, also, a large extent of compara- 
tively fiat and fertile lanid. The substratum is generally 
limestone ; and, from the thinness of tlie soil and the 
humidity and miUiness of the climate, it is better suited 
for grazing than for tillage. Property in a few hands. 
There were formerly some very extensive grazing farms 
In this CO., but their number and size have been very 
greatly diminished within the last half century. Laud 
being here Indispensable to existence, the competition 
for small pashes is quite intense ; and it is said that any 
amount ol rent that may be asked is sure to be promised 1 
It was formerly usual to let land on the village, or part- 
nership, system ; but of late years this practice has 
luckily been getting into disuse. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the con-aerr system seems tube rapidly extending; 
and this is, if possible, worse than tlie other. (See antky 
p. 40.) Hence, notwithstanding tiie increase of cul- 
tivation, the condition of the great bulk of the occupiers 
of land has deterioratixi, and is, at present, as bad as 
possible. Average rent of land, W. per imp. acre ; 
but the best grazing lands fetch above 40s. oer Irish acre. 
Iron used to be made in this co. ; the worLs have, how- 
ever, been long abandoned, on accrnint of tiie want of 
fuel. It has, also, some valuable slate qvuvrries ; but 
its mineral richc.i have been but very imperfectly 
explored. The linen manufacture, which liad been 
pretty widely diffused, has materially declined, and its 
place has not been occiipiixl by any other department of 
indii.stry. Principal rivers, Moy, Uuishileii, Deal, Owen- 
more, and Robe. Principal towns, Castlebar, Rallimi, 
and \Ve.st port. Mayo is divided into 9 l>aronies and 08 
parishes. It sends 2 mems. to the II. of ()., both for 
the CO. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 2,185. In 183|, 
Mayo had 02,367 Inhabited houses, f>5,2(»7 famnies, and 
366,328 inhab., of whom, 179,595 were males, and 186,733 
females. 

M.CZAMET, a town of France, dep. Tjirn.cap. cant, 
on the Arnette, a tribiitary of the Tarn, 32 m. S. ,S. F. 
Albi. Pop,, 1836, 4,438. Us pop. and prosperity are 
increasing; it has some manufactures of woollen cloth ; 
several dyeing e.Ht{il)lishmcnt8 and paper-mills, and con- 
sidpral>le annual fairs for catth?, wool, Ac. * 
MAZANDERAN, a prov. in the N. of Persia (an. a 
part of Hyrcnnin, separated from Irnk-Adjeini by tiie 
lolly ridge of Elburg, and bounded N. by the C’asidau 
Sea, K. by Khorassan, and W. by (ihllan. Length from 
W. to E., 200 m. ; average breadth, 50 m. ; area 10,000 
sq. m. Pop. 150, (KK) (exclusive of the nornad tribes of 
Kadjars, KtKljavends, and Modanlus). The S. parts of 
the prov. are mountaitious, abounding with oak-timber, 
and full of swamps ; but the valleys are fertile, producing 
the finest rice In vast quantities. Resides many smaller 
streams, the Mazanderan ha.s two principal rivers, l>otl« 
having their sourt'es in tlie Elbtirz muunUiiu8,and falling 
pito the C\aspian .Sea. W'itii respect to temperature, the 
prov. may be divided into a warm and cold climate, tlie 
former being that of the flat country near the sea, and 
the hitter that of the mountain-region : in all parts, how- 
ever, the climate i.s extremely variable with respect both 
to temperature and moisture. {Fraser'* Caspian S<’a, 

{ ). 48.) Winter and spring are the healthiest seasons; 
or during tiie summer and autumnal heats, such exha- 
lations arise from the fens and marshes overspreading 
this part of Persia, a.s to render the air most insalubrious. 
Agues and drojisies, rheum.atism and eye-diseases, are 
the prevalent disordiTs, and the native# have generally a 
sallow and bloated appearance. Heavy rains fail in Oct., 
Nov,, and Dec. : snow also falls, but never lies long on 
the ground ; and in spring the rivers almost invariably 
overflow. 'J'he cultivation of rice is the roost important 
branch of agriculture. Cotton and sugar, also, are 
raisetl ; but the canes are smalt, and the produce is dark, 
moist, and of very inferior quality. Tobacco does not 
succeexi, nor is opium much cultivated, though the p>ppy 
grows abundantly. Barley is sown occasionally iti spring 
as a green crop for horses and cattle ; It is cut about tlie 
middle of May, after which the ground is ploughed, nn(i 
planted with rice. Wheat is little cultivated, and is <)♦ 
bad a!»ality ; hut excellent flour is imported tmin 
Astrakhan. Unhusked rice is used as dry food for horses 
and mules. Silk was formerly raised only in small qiiun- 
titles, but it appears that since the government monopoly 
ceased some few years ago, more attention has lieen |'«io 
to it, and its price has fallen. The trade of the 
is chiefly with Russia in rice, silk, and cotton, whien it 
exchanges for silk, cotton, and woollen fabrics, corn 
tobacco, cutlery See. . 

Tfle inhahs. are desrril)ed as “ vain. Ignorant, ana 
rogant, considering themselves as persons of mighty m 
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portance, supoHor to all strangers. Their Ignorance of 
every thing beyond their own prov. is profound to a 
degree hardly credible. Their bigotry in religious mat- 
ters is excessive, though chiefly confined to forms i* for 
there are few who do not transgress every article of in- 
hibition ; all of them drink strong liuuors .and eat 
opium.” In their appearance and dress they greatly re- 
semble other Persians, •but swarthy and almost black 
men are of more frequent occurrence than elsewhere. 
’I’he natives are regarded .as the most warlike of the 
Persians ; and, in the time of Timour Bee, they de- 
fended their retreats and cjistles with so much courage 
and ability, as to secure their independence. 'Phis prov. 
i.s also said to have been the grand seat of the war be- 
tween the Sefeed Deeve (or White Demon) and Hus- 
toin, prince of Zablestan ; and the relief of his 8overeii.»n, 
who liad been besieged in the city of Mazanderan, is one 
»)f the most glorious exploits recorded in the life of the 
Persian hero. The chief cities are Sari, Balfrosh, Fer- 
ralmd, and Amul. Mn.st of the towns and villages are 
open, well built, and delightfully situated either on ver- 
dant hills or in fertile and well-watered valleys. Among 
the numerous public works of Shah Abbas the Great, is 
a magnificent causeway of groat length, running nearly 
[larallel to the Caspian. The pavement, even now, Is 
perfect in many places, though it has hardly ever been 
repaired. In some places it is above ‘20 yards wide, 
w'itli ditehes on each side ; and on it are many bridges, 
under which the water Is conveyed to tlie nce-fields. 
(Fraser's Trnv. on the Shores of the Caspian; Kin- 
neir, tS(c. ) 

MAZZARA (an. Emporium^ or Massnra), a sea port 
t(uvn of Sicily, on its W. co.ast, intend. Trapani, cap. 
di.'.tr., on the Salemi (an. Maxxara), at its mouth, 11 
in. S.F). Marsala, lat. BV*-* 31/ .W' N. ; long. 12^24' K. 
Pop., in 1«31, 8,30.'). It is surrounded by an old wall of 
S.iraceiilc construction, Hanked l)y .small square towers, 
and has an old ruinous ca.stin at its S.W. angle. The 
domes of its ehurches give Ma/.zara an imposing aspect 
from the sea ; but the contrast, on entering the town, is 
no less striking. The streets are narrow, unpaved, filthy, 
ami swarm with pigs ; tiie pulilic buildings, for civil 
purposes, are large, heavy, and me<in ; and those for 
ecclesiastical purposes, being very numerous, we need 
not wonder th.it it should have become a common saying, 
“ t liat every liouse in Mazzara has a priest and a pig 
tlie latter iielng by far the more useful animal of the 
two. The principal square has a singular ap|»earance, 
from the antiijuated style of its architecture ; pro- 
bably of the lull century, from Its having an equestrian 
statue of Count Roger destroying a .Saracen, over the 
catliedral gate. Resides the cathedral, an edifice, re- 
m.'irkablo for its fine cupola, the principal buildings in 
this square are tlie bishop’s palace, the senate-house, 
and the re.sidence of Count (Jatziri. “ In the cathedral 
porch are pn-served tliree sarcopliagi ; tlie finest of them 
bears a bas-relief, representing tiie battle of the Ama- 
zons ; the second, the rape of Proserpine ; tlie third, 
and mo.st inferior, the I'alydon hunt. At the convent of 
St. Michaid i.s a Homan tomb, and some marble inscrip- 
tions ; these, witii a small collection of Punic, .Saracenic, 
and Roman coins, are nearly the sum of the antique 
remains. Nor are there any modern .specimens of the 
line arts.” (Smyfhe’s Sicily, 22<J.) Mazzura has an hos- 
pital, a college, and a theatre. Its p<irt, which now, as 
in Hiiti<|uity, is formed by tlie mouth of tlie river Salemi, 
is Convenient enough for boats and small craft, but larger 
vessels are obliged to anchor in an exposed roadstead, 
in from 8 to 10 fatlioms water. Tlie entrance of the 
port is ornamented by a statue of St. Vitus, the tutelary 
saint of the town, in wlio.se liouour a festival is held here 
in August. Notwithstanding the badness of it.s port, 
Mazzara enjoys a con.siderable trade. It has a corriea- 
tore, for the warelionsing of corn, of which it export.** 
coiishierable quantities ; and it also exports pulse, wine, 
iriiit, fish, barilla, madder, oil, and soap. (Smyth's Sicily, 
221—228., &c.) 

iMazzara, or Kinporium, was taken by storm by Han- 
nibal, prevlou.sly to hi.s cominimcing the siege of Selitui.s ; 
liiu it does not appear to liave been a place of much iin- 
fiortance in antiquity. There can, liowever, bo no doubt, 
were Sicily subject to a vigorous aud enlightened go- 
vernment, capable of developing its gig^antic resourco.s, 
that Mazzara would rise to very considerable distinction 
as a shipping port. It was here that the Saracens landeil 
when they invaded and conquered Sicily. (Smythc,ubi 
nupra ; Ancient Universal History, xvll. 300. >ivo. ed. ; 
Honre's Classical Tour, ^c., i. 75—77.) 

An extraordinary phenomenon, called the Marobea, 
ncingfi violent agitation of the sen, is w itnessed on this 
part ol the Sicilian coast. ” Its approach is announced 
In the atmosphere, and a lurid sky ; w hen 
suiuienly the water rises nearly 2 ft. above its usual level, 
rushes into the creeks urith amazing rapidity ; but, in 
**'*outes, recedes again with equal velocity, dlNturb- 
1, and occasioning a noisome e.flluvia ; liuriug 

US continuance, the fish float quite lielpless on the turbid 
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stirface, and are easily taken. These rapid changes ge- 
nerally continue from half an h<xtr to upwards of two 
hours, and are succeeded by a breeze from the S., 
which quickly increases to heavy gusts.” Captain Smyth 
has some speculations as to the cause of this singular 
phenomenon, for which we beg to refer to his work. 
(Smythe's Sicily, pp. 224—228.) 

MK ATH, a marit. co. of Ireland, on its E. coast, prov. 
Leinster, having N. the cos. of Louth, Monaghan, and 
('avan, W. Westmeath, S. King’s Co. and Kildare, and 
K. Dublin and the Irish Sea. Area, 567,127 acres, of 
which only about .\fi0() are said to be unimproved or 
waste. Surface mostly flat, or only slightly undulating ; 
soil, clay or loam, on limestone or gravel, and generally 
very fertile. Grazing used formerly to be the principal 
occupation ; but, since the close ot the American war, 
tillage has been gradually extending, and is now spread 
over more than 4-51118 of the co. Notwithstanding the 
rictiness of the soil, and the favourable situation of Meath, 
the state of agriculture, and of the great bulk of tlie 
occuj»iers, are alike bad. A rotation of crops is only be- 
ginning to be introduced ; corn frequently follows corn 
for a long series of years ; when fallows do occur, tliey 
are in general wretciiedly executed, so that the land is in 
general foul and in bad order. Latterly, however, a 
better system has begun to make its way into the co., 
and the stock and implements of husbandry have been a 
goiMl doal ameliorated. Even the better sort of farmers 
are, for the most part, very badly lodged ; and the cabins 
of tlie cottiers and labourers are in the last degree filthy 
and wretched. Potatoes constitute ^ of the food of the 
bulk of the fieople ; oatmeal and churned milk are some- 
times added, but they rarely taste butchers’-meat, the 
pig being usually sold to a.ssist in paying the rent. 'Phere 
arc some large estates ; but property is better divided 
than in most Irish cos. I'illagc farms vary from 5 to .'iO, 
and some few extend to 100 acres. Average rent of land, 
I8ji, an acre, which is liigher than that of any other Irish 
CO., except Dublin. Minerals and manufactures of ^llo 
importance. Irish language pretty generally spoken. 
Principal river, th(* Boyne. Principal towns, Navau and 
K<‘1I8. Meath is diviifoil into 12 baronies and 147 pars. 
In 1831, it had 20,7% iiihab. houses, .11,032 families, and 
170,820 inhab., of whom 88,903 were males, and 87,833 
females. 

MEAUX (an. Jatinum, afterwards Meldi), a town of 
France, dep. Seine-et- Marne, can. arrond., on both sides 
the Marne, which is here crosseu by an old stone bridge, 
24 m. E.N.E. Paris. Pop., in 18^10, 7,774. It is plea- 
santly situated, and Is tolerably well built. Its ramparts 
have been laid out in public walks ; and it has some good 
promenades along the river, and a spacious public square. 
The cathedral, one of the most n markalilo (Jothic edi- 
fices in France, was begun in 1282, but not finished till 
the lOth century : it is 328 ft. in length, 137 ft. in breadth; 
the heiglit of its vault being i.50 It., and that ofits tower 
213 11. Its choir anti sanctuary are extremi'ly elegant ; 
blit it derives its rbi«‘f interest from its coniaining the 
rein lins and monument of Bossuet ; who, having been 
raised to the bislu>pric of Meaux in 1681, continued in 
pos.sessioii of tlio s«*e till his d(‘atli, in 1704. The contro- 
versial writing.s of this great glory of the Galilean church 
display extr.'iordiiiary learning and acuteness ; but it is 
to bis Discours sur I' Hisloire L’7iiverselle, and his Orai- 
sons t'unehres, that he is mainly iiulebt(*d for his impe- 
ri^llable renown. Exclusive of the catliedral, the public 
buildings comprise tlie episcopal palace, in which is the 
writing-table of Bossuet, a public library, witli 14,000 
vols., the college, town-hall, theatre, two asylums, a 
Prote.stant a^d two par. cliurches, and cavalry barracks. 
iMeaux has manufactnrivs of entton stulFs, earthenware, 
and glue. Numerous flour-mills are constructed on the 
Marne, the produce of w hich is sent to Paris, and the 
town has a good deal of trade in tliis and otlier articles of 
farm prcnluce ; its traflic is greatly facilitated by the ca- 
nals of Ourcy and ('ornillon. Meaux is very ancient : it 
was made a bisliopric in 375 ; was twice sacked by the 
Normans In the ninth century ; and was annexed to the 
French crown by Philipne-)e-Bel. liie French Pro- 
testants first preached publicly in tliis town, and it wa* 
the first to abandon the league, and submit to Henry IV. 
(llu-eo, .art. Seine~ct~ Marne, S(< .) 

MECC.V, one of tlie most taiiioiis cities of (he eastern 
world, the birth-place of Mohammed, and the great 
centre of attraction to all the pilgrims or hadjisot the 
Mohiunmedan faith, in Arabia, prov. El.Hedjaz, 51 m. 
E. from the port of Djidda (which see), on the Red Sea, 
and 270 ra. S. by E. MetUna ; lat. 21^28' 17" N., long. 
40'^ 15' K. Pop. 28,000. ? This celebrated city, which, 
being forbidden ground to (iiristians, was known to 
Europeans only through indirect and suspicious informa- 
tion from Mohammedans or Afriiran renegades, was a 
few years ago visited, in disguise, by Burckhardt ; who 
has given a very full though rather tedious descrlp- 
tion of the localities, climate, inhabitants, government, 
lellgious c« 1 * m viies, and pilgrim visiters, not only of 
this city, but also of Medina (which see). M^ca 
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(literally meaninff “ the place of assembly,” but pom- Kaaba, or Holy House, which occupies the centre oT the 
pously entitled by the Arabs Om-ei-Karay “mother enclosure, and is the great attraction for all pilgrims, 
of towns,” and Beicd-al-Avu'yn, “ region of the faith- lays claim to a for more remote origin than that of 
ful,”) stands In a long, narrow, barren, sandy valley, Mohammedanism ; and, though we may safely doubt the 
running N. and S.; called in the Koran ‘‘the valley allegtHi fact of its iiaving been built by Abraham tUKl 
without seeds.” It is a straggling town, nearly 2m. in Ishmael, assisted by the angel Gabriel 1 f there can be 
length, but nowhere more than about iiOO paces in no question that its gr'nuine antiquity ascends beyond 
breadth ; the streets, which are irregular, unpaved, and | the Christian mra. In all pfobability, the Kaaba is 
dusty, are generally wider than those of other eastf^rn alluded to by Diodorus Siculus, when speaking of a 
cities. The handsomest entrance is from Djidda, the temple held in superior sanctity by all Arabians, hi the 
S.W. quarters comprising some of the best houses ; but second ctnitury Maximus Tyrius attributes to the Arai)8 
on the other side of the great mosque, which is the nu- the worship of a stone ; and this, if nut identical with, is, 
cleus of Mecca, there are 3 or 4 otlier good streets ; the I at any rate, analu^tous to the ** black stone” of Mecca, 
best of which, perhaps, is the Mesaa, the great resort of which, as Gibbon justly remarks, Is deeply tainted with 
the Turkish pilgrim.s, and the noisiest, as well as most the reproach of an idolatrous origin. {Uihbon, ix. 247.) 
frequenteti, part of the town, “ Indeed,” says Hurck- The Kaaba, which was all but rebuilt in 1627, after 
hardt, ” the Mesaa resembles a Constantinonolltan ba- hr-wng sutfered great damage from fire, is an oblong 
zaar. Many shops are kept by Turks from Kuropo and massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 do. in breatUh, 
Asia Minor, for the sale of swords, watches, c<»pie8 of ami from 36 to 40 ft. in height; its door being coated 
the Koran, and second-hand Turkish dresses ; and with silver, and embellished wltli gohl ornaments. At 
there are numerous venders of ph’s, sweetmeats, iVc. the N.K. corner, near the dw3r. is the "Black Stone” 
Here, too, are numerous coff'etvhoii.ses, crowded during previously alluded to, ol)Hgingly brought by the angel 
the liadj from 3 in tiie morning till 11 at nigiit ; barbers’ <>abriel as his contributhin to the building; it lorms part 
shops, auction rooms, 4c. W. of the Mesaa branches off of the sharp angle of the structure, 4 *)r 5 ft. above 
a street called Soucyga, or the Little Market, which the ground; being oval-shaped, 7 indies in diameter, 
though narrow, is the ne.ati-.st street in Mecca, being re- of a dark brr)wn colriur, snmewlint resenil>ling lava ; 


gularly cleaned and sprinkled with water. Here the rich 
India merchants oiler b>r sale tlieir piecc-gooils, Cash- 
mere simwis, muslins, ])erfumes, Mecca balsam, aloe- 
wood, civet, Ac., strings of coral, necklaces of c.arneliaii, 
seal-rings, suid various kinds of C^liina ware, ,'ind Abys- 
sinian slave's. In fact, the Soucyga, lieing the cool<;st 
spot in the town during mid-el.iy. Is on that account the 
most frequented ; and here all the geiJflcmen-/i/*/;y/jt take 
their morning and evening lounge, smoke their ippcs, 
and hear or tell the news." {Uurckhanlt's Arabia^ i. 
212—219.) 

The quarter called Shainye is likewise well built, 
b#ing chieily inhabited by merchants or olnnas (clergy) 
attacixHl to the mosque, and froqueuti'd at the pilgrim- 
time by merchants from Dama.scus; in whose shoos are 
found silk.s, cambrics, gold ami .silver thread, Itaml- 
kcrchiofs, carp<‘ts, ilricd fruits, pistadiios, Ac. Near 
those last mentioned, also, is another res|>(‘c(ably-built 
quarter, called (iarara, inhahiicil by some of the 
wealthiest native mcrelianls. 'Fhese are certainly 
the best parts of the town, comprising lofty stone 
houses, often 3 .storie^ high, surmounted t'y humlsome 
terrace.-i, and (what i.s uuu.sual in eastern towns) having 
rows of windows fronting the ,stieets. The town, how- 
ever, is not lighted, is .scantily Mippli< <l wttii w.iter, and 
contains many (juarter.-. w liicli, in tilth and closeness, 
might vie with the ilirtif't parts of (^nistantinople. 
Though once walled on 3 .sides, Me< ca is at present 
entirely open; but the neight)o)n iog monnlabis arc 
sullicieutly high to form a toh rntily .strong o.inic'r 
tigaiiist an enemy; and on the n.7ing ground S. of the 
city stand.s the great ca.srie, a ir.a^.siv<* s<|uare .‘•liucture, 
with thick walls and solid towers, <•omp^i^lnK .i tiuinb- 
proof magazine, a reservoir for water, ami .iccomino- 
datiou for 1 men. itli thi.s exception, .M« eca may 
la; said to be almost de.>>ti(ute of pul)iic bnilding.s; lor tin* 
houses iK-longiug to tlie .sln rifs, thongli hand lome, are 
merely private, and not large dwellings, and the ///«■- 
drt’H'x, or c«dleges, are now converted eitlier into .store- 
houses or lodgings for pilgrims. I'hi.s circnm.stanee Is, no 
doubt, attributable t.i the veneration of the people for 
their holy house, and this feeling prevent.s them from 
erecting any «truelur*« which iniglit beein to rival the 
great object of their all'ection. ^ 

The Beiinllahy olherwi.se called Kl flanim, the chief 
glory of Mecca, and the report of every pi«jus Mussul- 
man who regards the injunction of the Kf)ran’^, i.s a 
building by no me;ui.s remarkalde cither for size or 
beauty; standing on low ground, in an oblong eii- 
clo-sure about ft. in length and ,300 ft. in br<*adth. 
formed by cohjnn.tdes, roofed with numerous small 
dastered cupolas, supported by 46o pillars, about 20 ft. 
n height, of marble, or Mecca stone, i'hc It mule has 
l>een io often ruined and repalr(Hl, that it has no ! 
traces of remote antiquity. The walls, arches, and 
minarets at the angles ot tlie building are gaudily j 
painted in stripes f yellow, red, and lilue ; but paintirigs , 
of flowers in the usual Mussulman style are nowhere , 
seen, and the colonnades are very clumsily paved. The i 

♦ “ Tfwry who bli.vll tlistieliovt* and nbstnirt the waj of (iod, and | 
hindtrr men from riMtinjj the htdy trmple tjf Mi'cca, whit-h we have 1 
aiqioiiUeU f<jr a place of wor-hip unto all men, - tite inhabitant | 
therctjf and tlie ttranjicr have an wjual right to vivit It, — and whoso- 
ever sttall neck iinjrfouviy to profane It, se will cauM* him to taste a 
grievoo* trtrmcnf. (.'all to mind, when we gave the she of the house 
of Uve daaha fi/r an alaxle unto Ahrnhmn, saying: Do not acsoriatv 
any ttiiHR vvldi me; and cleanse niy bou«.e for ihone wlio rompaiMt it, 
and who stand up ami l>ow down to worship. And prta lain) unto the 
j»eoi*l*‘ a solenm i4iKriiriag>>, l«-i them come unto thee on f«a>t, and on 
every Ivan camel, atiivmK from every di.lant road, that they m.ay l>o 
writnes'Ws of (tie adv.intoRiw wkiirh accrue to tiiani from the vi.qtiiig, 
and may roirartend the name of tiwl on llif ..ptajlnUrd days," {yat^s 
hi'Otfo ch. 22. 


and surrounded by a border of cement find silvt'r, to 
firevent its being worn away by the kisses and touches of 
the pilgrims. Bouinl the building is a broad marble 
pavenu'iit ; and at the S.K. corner is another stone, mucli 
revered by all visiters, but of a less noble origin, and less 
holy than the other. The 4 sitles of the kmibaare eovered 
wUh a curtain of embroidered bl.aek silk stuff, calk'd the 
Ar^tmti, annually brought Irom l^airo at the time of the 
liadj,and renewed witli some not very lieeorons ceremo- 
nies. 'I'he holy fountain of Zem-zetn, (said to be that so 
i»P|»ortunely found tiy llagar, when her son Ishin.ael was 
dying of thirst,) which siqiplics the town with w.iter for 
ihinkiugox nhlutiou (its use for other purposes being for- 
bidden), is enclosed in a substanti.al square Imildiug'^, 
having a h.antk'iome marble- faced entrance, with maible 
ba.siiis for ablution, and a room ajipropriated to the pil- 
grims, wlio rotne hero in crowds to t.'iste tin? miraeuloue 
fountain. From bi'fore dawn till near midnight, the well- 
room is constantly lilled with visiters ; ail of whom, if 
not disiMKScd to buy the services of the attendant, iii.ay 
themselves draw freely fri'tn the well. Various slorie.s 
are afloat respecting the origin and virtue.s of this sacred 
spring, which, of course, are all believed by orthodox 
vi.siter.s, few of whom leave Mecca without carrjing away 
some of the water in cojuter or tin bottles, to give away 
to their friends, and for their own use during illness, fu d 
their al>lution after death. 'I’hesc are the chief builu- 
ings within the enclo.sure ; but none of them can be con- 
si<b'red as eonseerated, except during the hour ()f jirayer ; 
for at other limes, barbers, .'Uid all kinds of ri'tail 
vendors, porters, Idlers, Ac., arc to be met with .at cveiy 
turn. { Ifurckhardt, vol. i. p. 278. ) In several part.s of 
th(J roionn.'idr*, public schools are held for the in- 
struetion of young children ; w Idle, In other p.'irt'., a 
few professors deliver theological leisures, which iin'et, 
however, with liille p.itronage from the pilgrims, wlio, 
with all their anxiety to visit the holy house, are, 
like all Turks, too much attached to the dnlcc Jar 
nirntf to trouble themselves with the doctrine.s either of 
i th«*ol<jgians or men of science. 'J'ho i xterior of the 
' mosque is adorned with srnen quadr.ingiilar minarets, 
i from the summits of which a view is obtained of tlie 
j busy si eiic around. There are 19 gates, distributed w ith- 
i out any order or symmetry ; and the outside walls are 
j formed by tho .surrounding bouses, which during the 
j pilgrim.igc are let, at enormous rents, to the wealthie.st 
i iiadji.-, with whom it is a grand objt'ct to be a.s m ar as 
I (>os.si(>le to the holy house. The windows of these hon.'^es 
! overlook the iticlosure ; and hence their oeciipiers are 
I enabled to join in many of th« mosque services without 
I stirring from liome. 'I’lie at'rvice of the mosque occupies 
a vitst number of people, as the Imflins, Mullis, oflicers 
i of the Zem-zein, Mueddins, Olemas, lamplighters, and 
menial servants, all of whom receive regular nay, be.sides 
sharing the presents made by the pilgrims. Tne revenuc.s 
of the mosque were formerly very extensive; hut its 
wealth has greatly declined, nor does it now pos.^ess any 
treasures except a few golden lamps, the estahlishment 
Iwing kept up alinost w holly at the expense of the sultan. 
The first officer of the mosque is the Nnr/b el Ilnrtwt, or 
warden#who keeps the keys of tiie K.iaba, receives the 
pilgrims’ contributions, and directs the repairs of the 
Duilding. Next to him is the Aga of the eunuchs, a body 
of alHiut 40 negroes who perfortn the duty of police ot- 
ficiirs In the temple ; preventing disorders, anil washing 
and sweeping the pavement round the Kasba. In the 

i The niriou* reader Is referred for s very foil scrouiU tra- 

diliimory noihm* enterlained liy the Moliamniwliois 
oiiRiii .arwl aiiiM|uily of the KaHtoi^to lliin khnrdt’s 
Amhlr wurkiy of wvu-known authoim. (Trank la AraUat »• 

3Ii.) 
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time of the Ramadan, or great festival, the mosque Is 
l>articularly brilliant ; not only from the number of pil- 
grims of every age, rank, and nation within the enclosure, 
Imt also from the thousands of lamps which illuminate 
the colonnades. On tho termination of the lladj, how- 
ever, the temple assumes a very ditferent appearance. 
Disease and mortality, caused by fatigue, uuheatthy 
lodgings, bad fare, and, in some cases, by absolute desti- 
tution, fill the mosque with the sick and dying ; all of 
whom are anxious to have tlic satisfaction of expiring In 
view of the Kaaba, of receiving the ImAm’s prayers, and 
of being sprinkled with the sacred water of Zein-xcm. 
Whoever enters Mecca, whether pilgrim or not. Is en- 
joined by the law to visit the temple immediately, and 
not to attend to any worldly concern before he has dis- 
charged that solemn duty. Certain religious rites, .such 
as walking seven times round tl»e Kaaba, and reciting 
certain prayers, are performed in tlie inteiior of the 
mosque ; tlicii comes the ceremony of walking seven times 
between the hill of Szafa and Merona ; and, lastly, the 
pilgrims must submit to luive tlicir heads shaved hy the 
barbers of the mosniae. All these ceremonies must be 
repeated by evtiry Mussulman, who enters Mecca from a 
journey fartiier tlian two days’ distance ; and they must 
be again more particularly performed at the time of tlae 
pilgrlanage to Arafat, a hill about I.*) m. E. of Mecca, to 
wliieh Molianiined used to retire to pray, juid wliicli, 
on this account, is esteemed particularly sacred by all 
Molaammedans. 

Tiie eoucoair.se of pilgrims to the holy mount Is often 
iiiainense: Burekhardt says he counted about 3.000 
tt*nts dl.spersa'd over the surrounaiing plain ; hnt the 
greater numlKar of tho pilgrims were without tents : 
Ix tweeu *20,000 and 2.'>,0(’0 camels were to be .seen .scat- 
tered among tlae jailgritns, whose number.^, in* eonelud<*s, 
must have exceeded 70,0(X), 'Phe camp was from 3 to 1 
m. long, and between I and *2 m. in breadtli. But wo 
suspect that these retairns are very deeade«lly beyoml 
tho mark ; ami the taste for pilgrimaiges is now rapidly 
ileclinitig througlumt the IVIohatnmed.m world. A visit 
to Arafat is in<iisp<Masable to the pilgrims ; none by Jiuy 
t hanco omit it ; nor can the title of Hadji be axssiunetl 
e\ee[tt by those who have been present at the ceremony. 
Mecca, like Jerusah'in, laosists of many places rcn(h*red 
t acred by tradition. Tiac birtli-placa's of IVIoliamnu'd 
and bis daughter l-'atima, the tomb of his wife lladija, 
aii<l the ca'll where tlae prophet wrote the Koran, are 
sbowii to the pilgrims, wlio aire expected to makecontri- 
biilions for their maintenance. But a visit to these places 
lorms no item of religious duty, and but few dc|>art in 
any way from the prescribanl routine, as sm'li Jiets would 
iiaterfero with thidr profits eit)u‘r as merahants or 
beggars mad thus frustrate a very Imporlaiit, if not chief, 
object of the expedition. 

I'lie inhal). of Mecca are, with the exception of a fc'w 
Hedjaz Bedouins, either foreigners or the offspring of 
• orcigiicrs. 'I'lie ancient tribe of Koreysli, to wliieh Mo- 
hammed laelongcd, is almost extinct ; and tliorc are now 
in Mecca only llirec or four Koreysb families, fhe lae.id of 
one of wbieli is the Nayb, or ka'eper of the gri'.at mosque, 
'i'lie neighbourhood, however, of the great marl of 
I'jialda, the aiiumil arrival of immense caravans, and tlae 
holy house, attract thitlier vast multitudes of strangers ; 
a portion of w horn remain tx’bind, and settle permamnatly 
in the city, adopting Arabian habits, and Intermarrying 
with the native pop. 'I'lie most numerous are the de- 
s< ondants of Arabs from Yemen and lladnimaut; next 
to them in numbers are tliose of Hindoo, Egyptian, 
''yrian, African, and Turkish origin ; besides whom tliere 
arc I’crsians, Affghans, Kurds, and peaiule, in short, of 
ahnost every Moh.aminedari nation, all of whom are care- 
I'd in preserving a traditional knowledge of their ori- 
ginal country. The inhab., liowever, tliough difTering 
so much, nationally considered, wear the .«iimc sort of 
dross, have tlae samo customs, and care much less for 
national costume and manners than In any other jaArt of 
the East. Their eailour is a yellowish bi'own ; and in 
features they closely resemble the Bedouins : the lower 
classes are generally stout, with muscular limbs, while 
tin* higher orders are distlnguishcxl hy their meagre 
emaciated forms and black piercing eves. All elasstrs .are 
fond of dr{'.ss, and tho earnings of the poor are mostly 
«|>ent on clothes. The women wear Indian silk gowns, 
with largo lalue striped trow’sers reaching to tlae ankles, 
and a wliite kind of hood to cover the face. There are 
lew families in moderate circnmstanc(*s tlnit do not keep 
staves most of whom are Nuhijins and. Abysslnlans, 
brought thither from the port of Smikim : many Af- 
r, [‘-’niales are kept as concubines ; and, In caise of 
loir having Issue, tlie masters usually legitimate the 
I. . marrying them. Tho sale of conctibincs is 

middle and lower cla.sBe8; the more 
hai ll‘18:ar(ling the practice as disgraceful. Tlae in- 
"X* Mecca, as also of Djidda and Medina, are far 
ni* communicative tlmn eitiier the Syritms 

1^*'^** respect they rcscinhie the 
'^‘ouini. Indeed, vivacity of temper, acute intellect, 


sagacity, and suavity of manner, are characteristics of 
almost all the native inhab. ; while, at the same time, 
their proud, independent spirit, for which they are 
equally remarkable, is Infinitely preferable to the cringing 
servility of the Turks of Anatolia and Syria. Uciigion 
exercises little control over them ; and, though they arc 
proud of aping the manners recorded of Mohammed, 
and thoroughly versed in the Koran, few Mussulmeii 
are so inattentive to the moral duties inculcated by 
the Prophet For the most part, indeed, they exhibit 
great proiligacy of character. Drunkenness, gambling, 
cheating, false-swearing, and the grossest sensuality, are 
of every-day occurrence ; and it is a common saying 
among the people, “ Forbidden tilings abound in tlie city 
forbidden to infidels.” Letarning and science, which once 
flourished in Mecca, are now almost wholly neglected. 
'I’he many fiu'dresrs, or colleges, fur which the city was 
formerly renowned, are turned eithiT into eorn-maga- 
zliies or lodging-houses for pilgrims ; its large libraries 
have disappeared ; the great mosque is at present tlie 
only place where teacliers of eastern learning are to lie 
found ; and the Meecaway.s themselves, who wish to 
improve in science, go to J)nmaseus or Cairo. 

'i'he employments of the peo[)le are in trade and 
the service of tiie Beitull.di ; hut th(*re are few em- 
ployed in the mosque who do not, elandestiiudy at least, 
engage in commercial affairs. 'Fhere are hut few ar- 
tisans, and tliese mueli inferior in skill to the same class 
in Egypt ; a few potteries and dye-works are the only 
maniifaetories, and the town is wliolly dependent on 
other eountrfes for its necessary supplie.s. Hence there 
is a large foreign trad<- ; and the holy city is crowded, 
during the month of Dlialhnjja (tho latter end of June 
and lieginrdng of July ), not only with zealous devotix'.s, 
but ofinlent merchants, who thus make use of the per- 
mission gr.antod them by tiio prophet ; ” It shall he no 
crime in you, if ye S(‘ek an increase from your Lord hy 
fradtn^ during ihr jtUgrituagc." { Side's Koran, vh. ii.) 
During the wliolc twelve days tliat the pilgrim.s are 
allowed to nunaln, a fair or market is held in Mecca and 
it.H vicinity; and though the nnmlx'r of jiilgrinis lias 
greatly declined of late years, it is still a ei owdrd and 
bustling scene. ‘‘ Few pilgrims,” .says Burekhardt, 
” except the mendicants (a very numerous class), arrive 
w'ithont bringing some iiroduefions of tlieir re.speetive 
coiMitrle.s for sale; and this remark is applicable as well 
to tlio mereliants, with whom commercial pursuits are 
the main obj<*rt, as to those who are actuated hy religious 
z<‘al j for to the latter tlie profits derived from selling a 
few articles at Mecca diminish in some degree the heavy 
expenses of the journey. Tlie MogriJiyns (pilgrims 
tVoni Morocco and N. .Africa) bring ilu'ir red bonnets 
and woollen <Jonks ; the I'liiropean 'J'urks, shoes and 
slipper. s, hardware, embroidered .stuffs, sw eetme,'ir.s, 
amber, trinkets. ^:e. ; the 'I'luks of Anatolia bring car- 
pets, silks, and Angora sbawls ; the Persiai's, ('asliniere 
sliawls and large silk haiulkerchiels ; tlie .Afghaius, tooth- 
brushi's made of tlie spongy boughs ofrti tree growing in 
Bokliara, tieads of yellow 8oap'.stune. and plain coarse 
shawls manufactured in their own country ; tiie Indians 
furnish the nuim rous iirodiu'tions of their rieli and ex- 
tensive region ; the people ot Yemen, snakes for Persian 
pipes, sandals, and various other works in leutlier ; and 
the Africa IKS bring larious artiiles .adapted to the slave 
trade. 'I'lie pilgrims are, luiwevcr, frequently di.sap- 
pointed in their expectation of gain, for want of money 
often obliges tlieni to accept very low prices.” I'lie 
most respectable of tin* mendicant pilgrims are negroes 
(called liere 7>/. and tlie>e applv fliemselves to 
labour iiumemately on their arrival at Mecca: some 
serve as porters, for tlu' transf)ort of goods and corn from 
the ships to the warehouses ; some hire tliemselves to 
clean tlie eouit-yards, fetch wix d, carry water, &e, ; 
while others m'.anut'acture .small l)ask('ts and mats of date 
le.ave8, or prejiare the intoxicating drink called houxa. 
Tlie pilgrims are aeeommodaied in lodgings, for which 
the inhab. charge a most exorhitant rent ; and all, except 
th'oso of the hlgliest and low est ranks, live togetlier in a 
state of frtH'dom ami eqmility, keeping hut few servants, 
and genorallv dividing among themselves tho various 
duties of housekeeping. 'I'iie two principal caravans 
which remiezvous at Mecca are those of D.'imascus and 
Cairo; both of whieli alway.s arrive at fixotl neriods, ge- 
nerally a day or two before llie ih'parturc of tlie lladj for 
Arafat. The former of tliese is very large, and is. at the 
same time, very well regulated. Tlie caravan of Cairo is 
much sinalier, and its route, along thf tied Sea, is more 
dangerous and fatiguing ; but many ot the Egyptian and 
African merchants now come by sea from Suez, (’osscir, 
and Sttakin to Djidda, and tlius avoid the weariness of a 
long land journey. 'I'he Persian caravan sets out from 
Bagdad, and crosses tlie desert ; but it is now of little 
importance, as nil but the poorest Per.sian yllgrlms come 
round hy sea from Bussorah, between which place and 
Djidda there i.« a ! juid steadily increasing trade. 

'I'he climate of iMixea is sultry and unwholesome; 
especially in Au;,«cd., hept., and Oct, when a hot suflb- 
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eating wind prevails. The wet season is in Dec. ; but 
the rains are not so continuous as in other tropical 
countries. Intermittent and inflammatory fevers, dy- 
sentery, elephantiasis, and stone, are coraraun dis- 
eases 
town 
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been a place of importance, and the cap. of a lordship. 
It suffered severely from war, phigue, and fire in the 
middle ages ; and in modern times has been repeatedly 
taken by the Spaniards, Dutch, English, and French, 
i;' and, with respect to the general health of the | (l>e Cloct ; Hcuschling; Belgium, hyV,n\GTfio\\ Tennent, 
, Burckhardt says, “ I seldom enjoyed perfect health [ Ksq. M. P. ; Murray^s Handbook Jor N. Germany, 


while in Mwea; I wastwico attacked by fever, attributable passim, 
chiefly to bad water ; and, even on those days when 1 was j MECKLENBURG, a territory in N. Germany. In?- 
free from disease, 1 felt great lassitude, depression of] tween lat. 63° and 51° 2(F N., and long. 35' and 13° 
spirits, and total want of appetite.” (vol. 1. p. 450.) — - - . - 

The territories of Mecca, Tayf, Gtnifade, and Yembo, 
were, previously to the Wahabee and Egyptian conquests, 
under the command of the Sherif of Mt'cca, who held his 
authority from the Grand Seignior ; but when the Porte 
was no longer able to send large arxnies with the lladj 


57' E. ; having N. the Baltic, E. and S. the Prussian 
dom., and W. Hanover, Denmark, and I.ubeck. Area, 
5,343 sq.m. Pop. about 572,500. It is divided into 
1. Mbcklbnburu-Schwehin (Grand Ddohy of), a 
state of N. Germany, between lat. 53° 7' and 54° 20' N., 
and long. 10° 37' and 13° 15' E. ; having E. Pomerania 


caravans to secure her power in the Hedjaz, the Sherif# j and Mccklenburg.Strelitz, S. Brandenburg, VV. the 
became independent. The Wahabees (who are to tlie I Hjuioverian and Danish provs. of Luneburg and Lauei 


burg, the principality of Ratzeburg, belonging to M.- 
Strrlitz, and the territory of Lubeck, and N. the Haltii’. 
I.ength, E. to W., about 1 10 in.; average breadth nearly 
45 m. Area, 4,833 sq. m. Pop., in 1H40, 4H2,‘>25. Meck- 
lenburg belongs to the great plain of N. Germany ; it is 
not, however, a dead level, but .has an undulating surface, 
interspersed with some ranges of low hills, one of which, 
the Ruhneburg, rises to nearly (iOO 11. above the level of 
the Baltic. It has several rivers of .some size, as tlie 
Rechnitz, constituting its N.E. boundary, the VVarnow, 
Stepnitz, &c., flowing to the Baltic, the Elde, a tributary 
of the Elbe, and others ; and a great number of lak»;s, 
thjit of Muritz, which has an area of more than 50 sq. in., 
and is elevated 21G Rhenish ft. above the sea, being by tar 
the largest lake in N. Germany ; next to it is the lake of 
Schwerin, having the cap. of the duchy i*n its banks. 
Notwithstanding its high lat., this grand duchy has 
a milder climate than most parts of Germany. The 
mean temp, of (lermany being taken at 61° Kahr. .(8° 
.V R.), that of Mecklenburg will be about .52° 5' F. 
(0° U.) Hut the winter Is severe, the average temp, of 
that season being little above the freezing-point ; the 
atmosphere, also, is particularly humid, which, added to 
the moisture of the soil, renders catarrlis and consump- 
tion.s frequent. The surface and soil are very various. 
On either border of the principal range of hills a poor 

. ... - - sandy tract extends, covered witli heath; and few parts 

is by Rubens : the heads of the apostles and style of I <>f Germany are worse cultivated or more thinly Inha- 
drapery are said to be in his tx?st manner ; but the ; bileii than t))Ht between Schwerin and Gustrow, a 
Christ is a failure, and the picture is mildewed. The i distance of Jiearly 40 ra. To the S. of this district the 
church of the Recollets has tlie famous picture of the soil is somewhat better ; and beyond Gnstrow, towards 
Crucifixion, by Vandyke.* “ This,” says .Sir Jo.shua ! wl>at was formerly Swedish Pomerania, the sand gra- 
Revnolds, ” Is, perliups, the most capital of all his works, ( dually changes into a fertile loam, well adapted to the 

t A. XT fKxk Holtlo c<Avi1 


Mohammeiliin religion what the Prot^'Rtant churches arc 
t<TT^hristianity) took possession of Mecca in 1802, and 
retained it till 1813, when Mehemet Ali rc.storcd the holy 
cities to the nominal protection of the Porte, while at 
the same time he placed them effectually under his own 
control. {Burckhardt' s Arabia, i. 171., ad Jincm, and 
ii. I— 86 ) 

MECHLIN (Fr. Malines), a city of Belgium, prov. 
Antwerp, cap. arrond., on the Dyle, a tributary of the 
Scheldt, and on the road between Antwerp and Brussels, 
14 m. S..S.E. the former, and 14 m. N.N.E. the latter. 
Pop., in 1836, 22,896. The Dyle divides Mechlin into 
two parts. It is regularly laid out with broad, well-paved, 
and clean streets. Houses grotesque, antiquated, and 
frequently of a large size ; but, being painted in front, 
they look clean and cheerful. The fortifications were 
demolished by the French, in 1804. The most remark- 
able public building is the cathedral, a Gothic edifice, 
commenced in the Pith century. The body of this 
building is by no means commensurate with the present 
altitude of the morisco tower attached to it, fuid still less 
with the height to which it was originally intemled to be 
carried. This massive tower, with its truncated steeple, 
begun in 1452, is 370 ft. above ground, being the height 
of the cross of St. Paul’s, London ; and, had it b<*cu 
completed according to the original design, it would have j 
been 640 ft. high. The Last Supper, the altar-[>iece. 


In respe<'t of the variety and exten.su cfiess of the design, 
and the judicious disposition of tiie whole. It may be 
considered as one of tl»e first pictures in the world, and 
gives the highest idea of Vandyke’s powers.” {Hey- 
nolds's Works, li. 273. ed. 1819.) There are pit^ures by 
Rubens in the cathedral, and some of the other cnurches, 
of which the Adoration of the Magi, in the church of 
St. John, is, probably, the l>est. After the churches, the 
bishop’s palace, town-hall, arsen.al and cannon foundry, 
the Franciscan convent, and the B{'guinaf>e, a large asy- 
lum for 800 widows, or aged wonum, .arc the princip.il 
public buildings. Mechlin is the see of an arclibishop, 
who is primate of Belgium, and has a revenue of alx>ut 
4,000/. a year. It is the seat of a tribunal of primary ju- 
risdiction, and the residence of a inilit.ary commandant. 
Jt has an ecclesiastical seminary, a college, an academy 
of painting, a society of the flue arts, and a vwut-de- 
piite. it has been long celebrated for the manufacture 
of lace, of a coarser and stouter kind than that of Brus' 
sels ; but this has latterly been, to a con.sikerabie extent, 
superseded by the Nottingham lace, and it is said that 
only eight houses are now engaged in the husine s. 
Among its other fabrics arc tlmse of cashmere shawKs, 
and gilt leather chairs : the latter were at one time an 
article of export, and it is said that upwards of 400 work- 
men are still engaged in their manufacture. 

Mechlin furnisYies a peculiar species of beer, of a light, 
body, which acquires, by keeping, a vinous flavour add 
Quality. Another delicacy peculiar to this city is the 
^ Dijehner de Malines," a dish much admired by travel- 
lers as well as natives, into which pigs’ feet and ears 
enter as Important constituents. 

Mechlin nas an extensive trade in flax, corn, and oil. 
The tide ascends the Dyle to a league above the city, 
which is accessible for vessels of considerable burden 
from the Scheldt. Mechlin is connected with Louvain 
by a canal navigable by vessels of 160 tons: it would 
also, but for the absurd opposition of its magistrates, 
haveljeen the central depdt of the Belgian railways ; but 
this has been fixed without its boundary, a circumstance 
which those by whom It was occasioned now deeply re- 
gret. 

As early as the 6th century, Mechlin appears to have 

* Thlk U Sir JrKhus RojnoW*'* Mr. Munrav.nn the 

tajrs tluu this U the altar-piece of Uc cathedral ! Sm nvbU, 


growth of rye ami wheat. Near the Baltic the soil is, for 
the most part, a meagre sand, intermixed with stri))(*s 
of loam. VV ith the exception of the sandy heaths, the 
face of the country is cheerful and pleasing ; the land is 
mostly enclosed; the woods, which are extensive, are 
siattered over the country, ami on the borders of the 
lakes good meadow lands occasionally present them- 
selves. Mecklenburg is essentially an agricultural 
country. It is generally dividi'd Into large estates. Tlie 
demesnes of the sovereign comprise 4-10tli8 of the land, 
and those of the nobility, knights, Arc., nearly 5- lOliis; 
leaving about I-lOtli in the possession of the munici- 
palities and a few monastic institutions. Farms are 
generally very extensive ; they vary from 300 to 1,0(K) or 
1,200 acres. About one fourth part of the prov. Is cul- 
tivated by proprietors resident on their own estates, and 
who are frc<picntly very intelligent and well-informed ; 
about a half is occupied by farmers, and a quarter by pea- 
sants or boors. The severity of the winter makes it 
iiwessary to have farm buildings sutlicient to accommo- 
date the live stock, in addition to the corn, hay, Ac. ; and 
hence a gentleman’s house has near it, besides labourers’ 
cottages, more than five times the extent of barns, stables, 
cow and sheep houses, &c., that would bo required in 
England for the same extent of land. Farms, when let, 
are usually held by tenants on leases, varying from 7 to 
21 years. The rent varies, of course, according to the 
quality of the soil, situation, Acc. It is uniformly almost 
paid ill money, and the rotation of crops prescribed in 
the lease must be strictly adhered to. The Ixest farms 
brought. In 1827, according to Mr. Jacob, about 12>. an 
acre ; the medium lands irora Cs. 4d. up to 8s. 4d., and 
the sandy districts in the S. from 2s. to 3*. 2d. an acre ; 
but he thinks that the larger portion of land in the 
grand duchy did not then produce more than 5s. an acre. 
Taxes are lower than in most parts of the Continent. 
The vfrious taxes and other out-goings borne by the 
proprietor may be estlmatiHl at about la. an acre. 'In® 
stock on the larger farms usually belongs to the tenants ; 
but that on the smaller farms, neld by peasants, usually 
belongs to the landlords. . . 

The cultivation of wheat (especially the red variety) 
has increased greatly of late years, and Mecklenburg i* 
now one of the principal countries of Germany for tne 
export of wheat. Rostock wheat is, however, 
either English or Dantzic wheat ; so much so, that wnne 
wheat is being shipped from Rostock at 18#. a quarter, u 
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will fetch 27«. or 2fl«. at Dantzlc. Next to corn, peas, the possessions of 6-8ths of those dignified persons being 
beans, potatoes, and turnips are principally grown, limited to their genealogical trees. During my progress 
H(?mp and flax are reared, but in no great Quantities ; through the country, I met with a herr (baron) who 
and the culture of tobacco has very much diminished, exercised the profession of relieving men’s chins of what 
Of late years horses, instead of oxen, have been employed is sometimes considered an incumbrance ; and at one of 
in field labour. The system of cultivation corresponds the, inns I found a herr graf (count) for a landlord, a 
with that of Holstein and Sleswick. After a year’s /raw (countess) for a landlady ; the young Acrrm 

billow, three corn crops, usually rye, barley, and oats, gntfen filled the places of ostler, waiter, and boots, while 
are taken In succession, the laud being sown down with the fair young fr'aulein grajinnen were the cooks and 
grass seeds ; along with the 3d corn crop, a crop of hay is chambermaids. I was informed that, in one village, the 
taken In the ftth year, and the 6th and 7th years the whole of the inhab. were noble except four, and these 

fichls are in pasture. (Jacob's Second Report.) The were married to noble fraulems." (Germany, S^c., 1. 

climate is too cold for the vine, though latterly It has 43,44.) 

been raised to some extent at Crevitz, and some bad wine In Mecklenburg the general principle is, that every 
lias been produced. The horses and horned cattle, place shall provide for its own poor, either separjitely 
which arc both numerous and excellent, find a ready sale or in common with others. All proprietors are bound 
in every part of fiermany, and are a source of great to provide for the poor on their estates ; and, in fur- 

profit to the landed proprietors. The breed of horses thcrance of that object, are entitled to levy a sum of about 

lias been much improveu, by means of the grand ducal [ 8<y. a year from the day-labourers, aiid4rf. from the maid- 
stud at Redelin and several privaie studs. .Sheep have \ servants, A'c., on thi* estate, though but few avail them- 
been a good deal increased of late : the stock in the grand I selves of this privilege. When crown lands are let, 
duchy is now estimated at about 1,300,000, and wool has j there is always a clause in the contract, regulating what 
become a principal article of export. Herds of hogs and , tin? farmer, th<! dairy farmer, the smith, and tlie shep- 
tlocks of. geese are met with in every part of Meckleii- j herd are to pay for behoof of the poor. The higher 
burg. The former wander, nearly wild, through the fo- ! classes, jmbllc olticers, &c., should pay 1 per cent, of 
rests, feeding on acorns and roots, and the geese literally ! their income to the poor’s funds. All poor persons have 
cover the banks of the lakes and rivers. The latter ! a h-gal claim to assistance, and such work must be 
supply a considerable part of Kurope with quills; and found them as they can jierform. 

tlit'ir breasts, smoked and cured like bacon, are much About 8(),0tK) cwts. of salt are obtained annually ; but, 
esteemed as a delicacy. with the exception of lime, minerals are of little im- 

The pop. has increased very rapidly within the last 25 portance, and mining is quite neglected. Manufactures 
years, a consequence partly of the breaking up of the old are not very considerable. The principal are those of 
feudal system, and partly of the introduetion ot the potato, woollen and linen fabrics ; but the former employed, in 
i't;c. The mimher of inhab., in 1818, was 377,954, whereas, 1834, only 1,128 hands, who produced goods of the value 
in IH37, It was 47fi,4<>t), being an inerease of 26 per cent, of about 27 1 ,000 doll., about l-.5th part of which was ex- 
Dnringthe lOyearsprevious to 1838, the deaths amounted ported. Mecklenburg is famous, even in Germany, for 
to 10,089, and the births to 16,070 a year. Mecklenburg is the distillation of corn spirits. Every one may carry on 
still, however, the least populous portion of (Jermany; the business of distiller, without tax or restriction of any 
thereheing only 99 Inhab. to the English sq.m. Till within kind ; ami this facility has, no doubt, tended to increase 
the last 20 years the peasants were in a state of mitigated that taste for ardent spirits which, unhappily, distin- 
slavory. I'hey conla acquire, enjoy, and transmit pro- guishes the peasantry. A few cotton, paper, glass, to- 
perty, but they were adsertpii gtclur, and bound to the bacco, soap, and wax-light factories, with breweries and 
soil, so as to be sold or let with it. The government tanneries, complete the list of manufacturing establish- 
took measures, on the restoration of peace, to abolisli this ments. The government is, however, devoting a good 
relic of the fcMidal ages ; and, about 1829, all the peasants deal of attention to the improvement and difKision of 
who still remained in the condition of serfs (for many of manufactures, and at least one school of arts and trades 
the proprietors had ]»reviously emancipated those on is now established in every town. Mecklenburg has an 
their estates) were declared free, though their actual extensive trade in farm produce, which is facilitated by 
manumission did not take place till about 182.5. They the proximity of the Elbe and the Raltic, especially the 
are now, how’over, quite free, and may labour where and former, the principal part of the foreign commerce of the 
under whatever conditions they jilease to stipulate with duchy being carried on through Hamburg. The value 
their employers. Previously to the emancipation of the of the exports is estimated, at an average, at about 
peasantry, a man was estimated to cost during harvest 4, (MMi,0t)() dolls, a year ; of which, corn, pulse, &c., furnish 
1 a'. 1(/,, during hay-tnakiiig Ia. Iff., and at other periods 2,.3o0,(X)0, wool H0(),(M)(), butter and cheese 400,000, and 
fioin M. to Is. a day. Probably hut few changes have cattle 250, (KM) dolls. The import trade is also consider- 
yct taken place, either in the condition or appearance able ; but no accurate statement can h(‘ made, either of 
of the peasantrv. The country, at a passing view, seems, the exports or imports, from tin? want «)f custom-house 
from the magnitude of the farm-builflings and the num- accounts. The commercial policy of Mecklenburg is as 
her of enclosures and woods, to b«? more pro.sporous lilieral as can be desired : she has no duties on imports, 
th.'in, on a clo.ser examination, is found to be the case, except a trifling excise at her pmts ; nor any frontier- 
“ On a nearer approach, it is .scarcely possible to avoid dues Imyond a trifle in the shape of a road-toll, which 
feeling disgust at the miseralile filthiness and apparent does not. however, appear to be strictly enforced. The 
poverty of the peasants’ dw ellings .and of their clothing ; only commercial towns and ports of any consequence are 
tlmngli a diOercnco m.ay he dl'Cerm d on the several jiro- Kosttwk .and Wismar. 'I'he other tow ns have merely a 
pertics, acconling to the greater or less degrees of pru- retail trade, a large part of which is in the hands of Jews, 
fietice and kindness of the various proprietors.” (Jacob's lu the S. Prussian money and measures are current: 
Rep. on Agric.) but the ILainburg measures of hmgth and the Luheck 

The Condition of the peasants, of whom a large pro- me.asures of capacity are in use. In most parts of the 
portion are noble, appears, In fact, to be much depressed, graml duchy. The Mecklenburg rod is larger than the 
'I'lie author of Germany anti the Germans, in 183.5-3(5, Rhenish, in the proportion of 1 to -BOt) ; the morgen 
SHjs, “ The landsman, unlike his neighlxiur in Holstein, varies from 2(^ to 400 sq. rods. The pound is to that of 
is poor. I sought In vain for the appearance of comfort Hamburg as 401 to 400 : the centner = 8 liespfund = 112 
and plenty which had delighted me in Holstein ; and yet, lb. ; but in Rostock the liesp, has 16 lb. 
like the fatter, Mecklenburg Is one of the most fertile The government is intimately connected with that of 
prnvs. in the N. of Germany, .and exports provisions in Mcckleuburg-Strelitz. Each grand duchy has its sopa- 
huge quantities to Prussia and Hamburg, while the rate st.ates, which, also, meet separately ; but the states 
natives are obliged to content themselves with potatoes, of both grand duchies assemble once a year, alternately 
horse-beans, and sauer-kraut. During my tour through at Sternberg and Malchin. The joint assembly has the 
the more remote villages, I found It impossible to pro- right. In conjunction with the Graml Duke of Mecklen- 
enro a comfortable dinner. Fresh meat was entirely out burg-Schwerin, to make laws for and impose taxes on 
nf tlie question ; th(* general bill of fare at the inns con- the whole of Mecklenburg t it consists of the landed pro- 
sisted of pot.atoes, bread, butter, and eggs, and those of prietors among the nobility, and of deputies from towns, 
a superior class added bacon and sauer-kraut. My &c., in all amounting to between .500 and 600 members, 
drink was confined to wretched beer or schnapps ; and. When the states are not assembled, a committee sits at 
when I demanded wine, they looked at me ns if my In- Rostock. The executive power is entrusted to a direct 
tellocts were deranged, ftfy bed was not unfreqiiently torium, consisting of 8 gruml-diical councillors. 3 heads 
a straw palliasse, and the only covering a feather bed, of noble families (Erb-Latuimnrsrhdlle), and a deputy 
enveloped in a gay-coloured cotton cover; the* whole from the town of Rostock, which is itself a sort of little 
supported on a bedstead, 5 ft. long, composed of deal republic, or imperium in imperio. The grand duchy ii 
boards nailed together, in form not unlike a packing-box. divided into .5 principal districts — the duchy of Schwerin, 

1 hesc miserable arrangements are common to all or clrc. of Mecklenburg ; the duchy of Gustrow, or clrc. 
the remote districts of Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and of Wenden ; the district of Rostock ; the principality of 
i russla. Schwerin, and the lordship of Wismar ; besides which, 

‘‘ As Germany supplies Europe with prinros and there is a small extent of territory, which sends no re- 
pnneesges, It would appear as If Mecklenburg alone present.atives to the states, and over which 3 conventual 
were sufficient to furnish it with nobles; for it Is establishments Juu - jurisdiction. 

recKoned that tho nobility include the half of the pop.. Justice is admini.st* rod In primary courts in the towns 
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&nd villages, In patrimonial courts on the estates of the 
nohility.with courts oi'sccoiHlHry jurisdiaionatSchwerin, 
Oustrow, and IlostiH^k, and a high court of appeal at 
Parchiin, widch is the supremo legal tribunal for both 
graml duchies. With the exception of botwoon 3,{H)0 
aud 4,000 Jews, the Inliab. are nearly all l.utheruns. 
There are upwards of 1,000 primary schools, about 40 
superior public schools (BUrgerscAu/en), 6 gymnasia, 
and the Lniversity of Rostock, with several ecclesiastical 
and other special seminaries. Previously to lH‘i«, there 
was but one bookselling establishment in the grand 
duchv ; but, since that period, the diffusion of education 
and the cultivation of literature has led to the establish- 
meat of ii otiicrs, besides i‘2 printing-offices. (Berghaus.) 

Tile public revenues of the grand duehy amount to 
4,r»b(MWK)fr. per annum, and the public debt to 18,00(),()<K) 
IV. 'i’he dukes of Mecklenburg bad formerly votes in 
the College of Princes, in tin- Diet of the Kmpire. Since 
iHio, Meckleuburg-Sci»werin lias held, with Mecklen- 
burg. Stroiitat, the bttb rank in the tier manic Confede- 
ration. They have conjointly 2 votes in the general as- 
scmlilies, but only one in the Committee of the Diet. 
Meckleuburg-.Schw«.rin furnislies a contingent of 3,580 
men to the army of tl\e Confederation. 

.Schwerin is the political cap. ; but T.iidwigslnst, a 
town with a pop. of about 5 (K)o. 14 in. S.W. I'arcliim, is 
the usual summer residence of tl:e grand duke. The 
palace, w hich is a large line edilice, has a cabinet of pic- 
turo.s and a collection of Slavonic anliuuities ; the sur- 
rounding grounds are well laid out ; but the neighbour- 
hood is dull and not very healthy. 

2. jMkcklemji RO - .SrutLiiz (Gk\.m> Dcchy ok), 
a state of N. Germany, cons. sting of 2 separate ter- 
ritorial divisions ; ^le tiret aiul large.st, or the <luchy 
of .Stargard, lying between lat. 53 ' a.nl .5.'P 47' N., and 
lang. 1 2-' 40' and 13-' 57' Ii., having W. Mc*ckleiiburg- 
Scliwerin, and surrouiuli'd on all other .sides by the 
Prussian territories ; and the second, or principality of 
Ratzehurg, between lat. .53^ 40' and 53 .51' N., and long. 
10-^ ,30' and 11° K. United area, 1-07 .sq. m. I’op., in 
1840, 80,528. The g^eiorai fe.ttures ol th«‘ country .ire the 
kame as those ilescribed in the aliove ar:.; its Juc.m ele- 
vation is, however, .sotnew li.at h'ss tliaii th.it of .Mecklen- 
bnrg-vSchwerin, though tlie lielpterburg, nc.n- V\ ohUq k, 
ri.se.s to CdO ft. above the sou. The cliit f river iii .Star- 
^ard is the Havel, and in Katzoburg the Stepnitz. 
The lain! i.s divided among tlio sovendgn, the nobdit 3 ^ 
and the towns, in the proportions of about 7-IOtbs to the 
first, 2-lOths to the noblo.s, and l-iDtb to the niiiuicipali- 
tles. Nearly l-4th part of the grand ducal property e<>n- 
fiists of Ibre-st lands. Agriculture aud cattle-breeding are 
the chief hrunelws of indu.'.f.ry hero, as in .Meckleiiburg- 
Schworin. The inanulacture.s are even more lusiguill- 
Ciuit than in the latter grand duchv’, and almost conlined 
to leather, beer, ami spirits, w itb copiaT wares In Ratze- 
burg. 'i’luTe is a bri.ik trade in rural protlu^. New 
BriUldciiburg is, next to Gustrow, the largest wool- 
market, and Old Strelitz the largest mart for horses, 
in .Mecklenburg. 1 ui stcnburg has some trade in tmiU.*r 
ami butter. 

'I'lie government is a limited monarchy, as in Mecklen- 
b*irg .S. liivtiin .Ju-uiie is administered in H eourt.s of 
pnm.ir) jMii%,li«(i iii, the .su[»erior eourt.s of Rucksiebt 
and Ratzehurg, and the court of chancery in New Stre- 
litz, from which appeal lies to the supreme tribunal at 
Parciiim. The principal public schools are, the (iynma^ 
fium Cnrolinutn at New .Strelitz, the high seh<>i.»l.s at 
New IJr.tndenburg, Krirdland, and Hatzi-burg, and the 
scluHi) of arts ( UHtlungmnsinlt), at Mirow. New Strelitz 
i* the cap. and residence i^f tlie grand duke. The other 
chief towns are New Ilrandenbnrg, J'rie(!?land, anti Cild 
Strelitz. Mw-klenburg-Streliti bolds, with Mecklenbiirg- 
Schwerin, the Mth }dace in the (German (Jonfederatioii, 
and ha.s also, witii it, 1 vote in the committee, having in 
the full diet 1 vote independenily. It furni.shes 718 men 
to the arinv of tiic Confederatioin 
Mecklenburg has been several times conquered and 
disfiosed of by foreign jMiwers ; as by Henry tlie Idon, in 
the )2th century by Ferdinand II., who gave it to 
Wallenstein, and by NajrKjleon; but it has always re- 
Ycrtf tl to its original dyua.sty, riie reigning family Is 
the only sovi*reign bouse of Slavonian origin, and is one 
of the most ancimit in Europe, with all ihe principal 
reigning famili(*.H of which it has been allied. 1 ne sepa- 
ration of .Mecklenburg into two st.ite.s took place in 1701, 
and both were recognised as grand dncbie.H in 181.5. 
Uh'rghavn, AUg. Lauder^ HfC. iv. 311.5— 41 1. ; Stt m, JJaml- 
OHck dcr (ieug. ; Jacob' » Second Heport on Agriculture ; 
Bari. Papert, 18.30; Almanack de (loiha, 1841; Gcr- 
many nrul the Germanit, Ac., passim.) 

MEDINA, or .MKDINKT-KL-NABI, “ the town of 

prophet, ” one of the sacred cities of Arabia, the 
bunal-plaee of Mohammed, and, next to Mwea, the great 
centre of attraction to Mohammedan pilgrims. In the 
prov. el-lledjaz, 100 m. N.E. Its port of Yemhoon tlie 
N. Mecca. Eat. 2;»‘' 13' N., long. 
i(P 3' 15" E, Pop. of town and kubarbs, accordbig to 
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Burckhardt, 18,000. This celebrated city stands In a 
lain, close to a chain of hills which bounds the great 
esert westward. It is not open, like Mecca, but sur- 
rounded by a wall about 40 ft. high, and flanked by 30 
towers : it was additionally fortified with a ditch by the 
Wahabees ; but this is lu most jilacos nearly filled up. It 
la entered bv three fine gates ; one of which, towards the 
S., called Uab-el-Masry, is said by Burckhardt to rank 
second only to the noble gates of Cairo ; a fourth gate, 
in the S. wall, was closed by the Wahabees, and has not 
since been re-opened, 'i’he houses are well built, of a 
dark grey stone ; but it has a desolate appearance, owing 
to the lessened resort of pilgrims. Ruined houses aud 
tottering walls are seen in every part of the town ; and 
“ Medina presents tlie same disheartening view as most 
of the east<*rn towns, w hich now allbrd hut faint images 
of their ancient splendour.” f Burckhardt' s Arabia, \\. 
1.50.) The principal strciot, in which are most of tlie 
shops, leads from the Cairo gate to the great mosque ; 
another, of respectable size and breadth, runs from the 
mosque to the Syrian gate : but many of its houses are 
in ruins, and there arc few simps. No shops or baziuirs, 
however, are found in other parts of the town ; and, in 
this respect. Medina difi'ers from Mecca, which is one 
continued market. The sulmrbs cover more ground 
than the city itself, from which they are .separated by an 
open space, narrow ou the S., but widening on the W., 
before the Cairo gate, wliere it IVirms a large public 
place callod Mondkhn. always crowded with camels and 
Bedouins. Provisions are sold lu*re in sheds erected for 
the purpose, and the miinerous colleo huts are beset the 
whole day witli visiters. The greater part of tlie suburbs 
cou-sist of l.irge court- yards, built round with low 
houses, tenanted chlelly by the hiiinblor classes. Each 
hash, or court-yard, contains 30 or 40 latnilies ; the c,'ittle 
belonging to the little eomrmmity 0<’cupy the centre of 
each ; and the only gate of entrance is regularly closed 
at night. Opposite, however, to the gate of (Jaito 
arc several regular and widl-bullt streets, with houses 
siinilar to tlurso within the town ; one of tlic.se, called 
Kl-.\mharye, comjirlscs some of the handsomest rc- 
sidence.s in Mi ilina, besides two rather large mosques, 
all now remaining, cxc(>pt the great temple, out of 14 
mentioned by the Arabian liistoriaiKS. The town is 
stipplifd with good water, both from wells and open 
strcam.s. 

'J'he glory of Medina, .and th.at which places it, a.s a 
sacred city, almost on a lev<*l with Mecca, i.s the pos- 
8<‘--5siou of the tomb containing the remains of the Pro- 
phet. 'Phis ton;!), with the tombs of Abou-lb ker ami 
Oimir, the iriend.s and immediate successors of the 
prophet, are im losed within tlie great mosque, siluata'd 
at the E. end of the town. Though smaller than the 
ino.sqiieat Meta u, it is budt upon the same plan, with min- 
arets .at the angle.s, atid forms an ojam square, surrounded 
on all sales b^'i'cavercd colonn,ades. 'J3ie tombs aroenclosrd 
witliin a curtain, in a square building of black .-tom', 
detachtxl from the walls of the mosque, .and surronmlcd 
by a cl<»se iron railing. Ih'ople of rank are ailmittml 
gratis within the sacred prec inct, called Bl Ilet{}ra ; ami 
any one, indeed, who ha.s money to spare, finds but liltU' 
difficulty in being admitted. I'lio ridiculous stories, Iouk' 
current in Europe, a.s to Mohammed’s coffin being sus- 
pendcHl In the air by a loadstone, are unknown in tin* 
Ea.st ; and most part of the statements that liave been put. 
forth. a.s to the richne.ss and magnilicence of the tumh.s 
and the gn-at mosipie, have been absurdly exaggeratcal. 
'I'lic tomb of Fatima, the favourite daughter of the i'ro- 
phet, and the wife of All, is also within the gr<‘at mosque ; 
but it i.s doubtful whether it really encloses her remains. 
'Pile lofty df>me, which rises above the tombs, is seen 
at a great disUmce from town. Tim ceremonies ob- 
.served by jmrsons visiting Medina are somewhat diftermt 
from those customary at Mecca ; nor Is it absolutely re- 
quired of the hadjis to visit the prophet’s tomb; ami 
hence? is it that the enjoined religious dutie.s are consider- 
ably less tc-dious. The building is lighted at night 
with lamps and candles, sent either from Cairo or (’on- 
stantiiiopie. 'Phe mosque has four gates, of which the 
principal, by which tho pilgrims first enter, called Bab 
Merouaii, is ccTtainly very superior in tmauty to any of the 
gaU?s at Mecca. Tim police, cleansing and lighting of 
the mosque, are entrusted to about 40 eunuchs, sonm- 
what similar to those of tho Beitullah at Mecca, sup- 
ported, like them, by salaries from Constantiuopio, 
and by fees and presents from the hadjis. Besides 
these, and the ImAms, Mneddins, and Olemas, who are 
ns ind^>pen.sable here as at Mecca, there are upwards ol 
5(K) inferior servants. 'Phe mosque, foundeil by Moham- 
med himself, immediately after his flight from Mecca, 
on the spot wht're his camel first resteal in the tow''* 
was enlarg«‘d by Omar after the prophet’s entombment, 
and surroiinda'il with walls by Otbman. Subseapient 
c.«'iliphs and iiobla's of Arabia greatly cmbelllsHed it ; b'd 
the whole edifice was burnt down a. i). 1508 ; ami 
eoni|>lele wfis the dcstnnrtion, that only the Interior o 
the tomb was spared. The present building wUs erecim , 
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in 1514, by Kayd Beg, then king of Egypt; since whose 
time only a few immaterial improvements have been 
made by the Othman emv)eror8 of Constantinople. 
{Burckhardl's Arabia^ ii. IGI — 306.) The burial ground 
of Metlina, called Kl Bt'kya, is another object of extreme 
veneration, in conseuueuce of its containing the tombs of 
Ibraiiim, (Uhtnan, Abbas, the aunts of Mohammed, &r. 
Another place of pilgrim-resort is Djebel-Ohod, about 
2 in. from the town ; the scene of a coullict between the 
small army of Molfammed and a very numerous liand of 
idolatrous Koreysh, under Abu Sofyan. The Prophet’s 
uncle, Ilamze, fell in the engagem(3nt, with 75 others, all 
of whom are buried on this mountain, the exact spot 
lieing marked by a mosque. 

'I'hc people of Medina, like those of Mecca, are 
chi<‘ily either foreigners or of foreign extraction, drawn 
thither by the projihet’s tomb, and the gains which 
it eiismes to its neighbours. The nunib(>r of Sherifs, 
indeed, descended from Hassan, the Prophet’s grand- 
son, is very considerable ; but most oi them come 
from Mecca, or elsewhere, and nearly all are olenias, or 
clergymen. 'J ho pop. prc.sents, therefore, as inoth^y a 
race as that of Mecca; and Arabians of every district, 
Pgypli.uis, Afi ie.ius, Syrians, and Turks of Anatolia, are 
fomtd hero, more or lt‘.ss n.ituralisetl by intermarriage ; 
those long settled being charaeti'ristMl, as at Mircea, by 
the Arab face, exprcs.sivo cast of features, and stout 
tliick-.set peison. 

With re.siioet to commerce, Medina widely didbrs from 
Mecca ; for, while the latti-r is enrii'hed by a transit trade 
sc.'ucoly interior to that of any great city in the Past, the 
traii(* of tlie former is mmely for the consumption of tin- 
town and its neighhoiirhood, the articles being chietly 
receivi'd from Kgjpt, by way of Yembo. Tin* provision- 
trade is a iiicrativi; brain h oftraHic ; and the richer mer- 
chants ofti n reali.se enormous prolits wlien the caravans 
.stay for any considerabh' time, and exhau.st the stores of 
the smaller dealers. 'I'lie Bedoulms supply the town with 
sln-cp, butter, lioucy, and ehareoal, taking in retinn corn 
and clotliing ; Imt llie trade is subjeid to great iluctu- 
ations, in conscqiienee of continual enrnitii-s between the 
tiibi's. 'I’he date and lotus fruit are produced in large 
(piantitii s in the neighlmuring gardens, the former of 
tiu'se bring the prime article of food, and brought thither 
from all the surrounding country. As re.sp<-cts native 
indu'try, Medina is as ill situated as Mecca; wanting 
the cmlunonest merh.mics, and not even pi>ssessing a 
jiottery. Weaving, dyeing, and tanning are arts wholly 
unknown, nor is there a single person in the whole city 
e.ip.ihle of making eilher a mail or a hurse-shoe, unless it 
he at 1 llgrini-time, when many of the poorest hadjis en- 
tleavonr by hard labour to earn the money necessary for 
their journey homewards. 

'I'ho climate of Medina is, ilnring the winter, much 
colder than at Mecca. Hain falls irregularly at that 
sea.-'.on ; often in vioh'iit storms, lasting for 2 or 3 days, 
but in some years .so sparingly as to e.iuse a general 
ile.irth, from the want of proper irrigation. The suin- 
iner-heat is alleged to he greater than in any other part 
of till' Iledjaz ; and the salt-marshes, .stagnant pools, 
and exhalaUona from the neighbouring date-groves, 
arc powerful agents in producing those intermittent fe- 
vers, which are so common, and ofti-n fatal, in the city, 
e.'jK'cially to visiters. The deaths, indce-1, are reckoned 
by lUirckhaidt (though, no doubt, very vaguely) at I,2< 0 
annually ; which, assuming the pup. at 18,000, is 1 in 
15: and if this be near the truth, it is dear it must long 
ago liHvc been dcpoimlateil, but for the continued supply 
ul inhabitants from other countries ! 

Medina, though, probably, not entitled to rank as one of 
the cities of what, by the best authorities, is cousidi-red 
the Hcdjaz, hasalway.s, since the establishment of Mo- 
hainnicdanism, been considerctl as ra separate principality, 
itnd independent even of Mecca. The governor has, till 
recently, been appointed by the (fraud Signior ; but, in the 
alisincti of precise information, it is believed that Me- 
|K-mi‘t Ali now exercises supreme power over both the 
holy cities of the Mohammedan world. {Burckhardt, 
vol ii. M.o_.292. ; Mod. Trap., Ac.) 

MICDINA DEI, C.VMl’O, a town of .Spain, kingd. of 
Eeon, prov, Valladolid, on the Zapardiel, a trlb. of the 
1 ■'ii o. 27 III. S.S.W. \ alladolid, and 83 m. N.W. Mmlrid. 
* "!■. 3,"(io. Tiiot-iwu on both sides the river (crossed 
bere hy a stone bridge), hu.s a neat square, with a liaud- 
^nie sculptuHid fountain in its centre. The houses arc 
mostly very old, and many of them quite in ruins. A col- 
egiate and G other churches, several monasteries (now 
wnlnbabited), and 2 hospitals, one of which has cmsidcr- 
jiole architectural merit, are its chief public buildings ; 

•It most of them show, by their dilapidated appeanmee, 
rh^ condition of the phu’e. The inhab. are 

j^rop^oyed In agriculture. ’ It has 2 weekly markets. 
0(1 a fair in February, well attended by traders from 
^ M Cpeiwa, Ac. 

Jl/-// ool Campo occupies the site of the ancient 
and was formerly a place of eon- 
m rabie importance ; but in the 17th century, after the 
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discovery of America, a large part of its pop. emigrated, 
and its deeav has since been hastened by tlie internal 
troubles of tne country. {MMano.) 

MEDINA DE UK) SE(’0, a town of Spain, kingd. 
of Leon, prov. Valladolid, on the Sequillo, a trib. of the 
Douro, 52 m. S.S.E. Leon, and 122 m. N.W. Madrid. 
Top. 4,700, It stands in an open plain, W. of the river, 
crossed hero by 3 bridges, and has narrow, badly- 
pavotl streets, and shabby decaying houses ; there are 3 
cliurches, 4 monasteries, 2 hospitals, and a castle ; but, 
with the single exception of the church of St. Maria, all 
the public buildings am in a ruinous condition. The 
inhab. were once so ciilebrated for their industry and the 
variety of manufactured goods exhibited at its fairs in 
April and Se[)tember, that the district acquired the name 
of hidta chica (the fattlc ln(lie.s) ; but every trace of 
its former prosp('rity has now disappeared, and the pop. 
ranks at pre.sent among tin* most degraded and least in- 
dustrious in Spain. {Mtiiano.) 

MEDINA .SfllONIA, a town of .Spain, in Andalusia, 
prov. Cadiz, 22 m. E, liy S. Cadiz, and ^).^ m. S. Seville. 
Pop., according to iMifiano, 1>,337. It is an old walled 
town, beautifully situated on the brow of a rocky emi- 
nence, looking eastward over a line champagne country. 
A ca.stle, 2 par. churclics, 6 monasteries (now unoo 
cnpled), and 2 hospitals, are the only public buildings. 
'I'bc chief einploynn-nt of the inhab. is the mannfaeture 
of earthenware, w hieli is conducted on a large scale, fnr- 
ni.shing tlie jirincipal supply for Cadiz, Seville, and, in- 
deed, the whole of ,\iulalusia. 'i'he neighbourhood Is 
eelebrati'd tor its fine pastures ; and the rearing of cattle 
Ibrins the chif'f occupation of the rural pop. 

M I . D rr E K H A N I'i A N S E A ( t he 'In rc I ntern iiin of th o 
ancients, and, more recently, tin- Marr Mi ddrrraurtjfn). a 
large and very important ml. sea.bonndt-d N.by Europe, 
E. l)y Asia, and S, hy Africa, communicating at it.s W, 
extremity, by the .Straits of Cibraltar, with the N, Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and at its N.E. CNtremity, by tin? Dardanelles 
and liosphoius, with the Black or Euxine Sea. it ex- 
t«‘nds, in a general .seme, from lat. 30^ to nearly 4(7^ N., 
and from long. 5^^ 51' to .3(1'-’ 8' E. flrcatest length, 
2,500 m. ; do. br(-adth, from Venice to the Bay of Sidra, 
1,200 m.; o.stiinatcd area (arc. to Stein), nearly GP0,1)(KI 
sq. in. It is of an oblong, but very irr(!gular, shape, es- 
pi'cially on its N. side, into w liicli project southward the 
two large pi-ninsulas of Italy and Creect-, which thus 
divid(3 tlic Mediterranean into three basins, the most 
westerly of which is included between the Straits of 
(hbralt.ir and the passage, only 7‘i m. broad, between 
C. Booo in .Sicily and C. Bon in Africa ; the central part 
extending eastward from the la.st-mcntion(?d points to the 
m«*ridian of C. Mata])an in the Morea ; while the K. 
basin, called the J.,evant. comprises the Crecian Archi- 
pelago and the sea that washe.s the roa.-'ts of Karamania, 
Syria, and Egypt. The principal inlets of the Vi. basin 
arc tlui bays of L)'ons, Cciioa, and Naples: it contains, 
also, the thn-c large islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and 
Sicily ; the Lipari, and other islands on the W. side of 
Italy; and the Balearic group, otf the coast of Spain. 
'I’he central ba.stn has a large arm projecting N, under the 
name of the Adriatic Sea ; its smaller inlets being the 
(iulphs of Taranto in Italy, Lepanto in Greece, ami 
Cahes and Sidra (an. the two Si/ttcs) in Africa: Malta, 
the Ionian Isles, and the numerous rocky islets skirting 
the shores of Dalmatia, arc its chief islands. Theiior- 
tion of the E. basin or Levant, w hich stretches N. n*om 
the l.sleof Candia to the coast of Macedonia, i.s called the 
Archipelago, and is remarkable, not only for the extreme 
irregularity of its coa.stlinc, hut for the nninf-rous rlustor.s 
of volcanic islands and rocks that stud its surface ; its 
chief.gulphs il^e those of l''.gina, Salonika, (’ontessa, and 
.Smyrna ; and its largest i.slands are Lemnos, Mytilene, 
Thusos, Scio, and N^xia. 'J'he great island of Cyprus 
lies in the angle hetwecu the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria. 

'I'he coast of the Mediterranean is as remarkable for 
difference of altitude as for variety of outline. Its N. 
shores, as might be inferred from their jagged outline, 
are generally steep and bold ; but in parts, as in Spain 
and France, m-ar the mouths of the Ebro and the 
Uhone, and in Lucca, Tu.scany, the Papal States, and 
Naples, ns for S. as C. (’ami)anclla, the shore.s arc low 
and gently shehing, varied only by a few bold rocky 
headlands ; the S. side of Sicily and the W. shores 
of the Adriatic, are, also, with a few exceptions, flat 
and sandy ; but in Lstria, Dalmatia, and, in short, all 
along the K. side of the Adriatic, the coast is bold, 
broken, and irregular, often presenting cliffs rising l>e- 
tween GOO and 700 It. in perpendicular height, with deep 
soundings close to the shore. The shores of the Archi- 
pelago partake, more or less, of the siuno bold character, 
except in a few hays, where rivers, hy the constant de- 
position of alluvial soli at their mouths, have formed low 
beaches, extending considerably beyond the high rocks 
usiud to this coast. 

The S. coa.st ' * A latoUa, which has a less indimted 
line of shore, th<»ugh by no means low, is much lesii 
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craggy and precipitous ; extremely high promontories Mediterranean, ft may be observed that the prevalen 
here and there stretch out into the deep sea ; but beaches, winds, except during spring, vary between N.W. am 
more or less shelving, of shingle, gravel, or sand, are by N.E., while those in spring are from S.E. to S.W 
tar the most common on this coast. The clitts about But the winds are extremely variaiblo, and it is sail 
Iskendcroon are of great height, running round the bay, that 3 or 4 vessels may occasionally l>e seen carryini 
and furnishing complete security for shipping, except different, and sometimes opposite, winds at tlie sam^ 
from the E.,or land, breezes, which are both violent and time. The Bora, a violent N.K. wind in the Adriatic 
dangerous. The shores of Syria are mountainous be- W\o Etesian, or N E., winds (called also Tramontana) 
tween Tripoli and Tyre, but present, in many places, a which blow for several months together in the Archipe 
Ipge extent of low and flat coast, especially towards the lago, and the scirocco, oxsotano^ are peculiar to this sea 
S. extremity. The last of tljese is described by Capt. Snn the as bein{ 

Near the mouth of the Nile the country presents a extremely troublesome, and producing great dejectiot 
low uninteresting flat, with rocky reefs and shoals, pro- and lassitude. “ At its commencement,” he observes 
jetting from 5 to 7 m. from the shore ; and this continues “ the air is dense and hazy, with long white clouds float 
as far W. as long, E., beyond which a scries of not Ing Just above, and parallel to, the horizon. The ther 
very high cliffs, varied here and there by sandy bays mometer rises to or Dfto, sometimes l(K>o, and tin 
(the largest being those of Sidra and Cabes), marks the barometer gradually sinks to about 2\)-60^, It generalh 
whole African coast as far as C. Spartel. Submarine continues during three or four days; during whicn period 
rocks and projecting shoals of mud aud sand, not less such is its influence, that wine cannot be fined, or meal 
than the roving piratical habits of the Moors, render effectually salted : oil-paint laid on during its continu- 
tlie navigation of these shores both difficult and dan- ance will seldom harden. But, though blighting in its 
gerous ; and, in this re.spect, the S. side of this sea general effects during summer, It is favourable to the 
presents a striking contrast to the N., where, generally growth of many useful plants in winter, when, indeed 
6p<;aking, deep soundings maybe had close in shore; it lias few disagreeable qualities.” {Sici/iy. p. 6.) 
while, in parts, particularly between Nice and (ienoa. Waterspouts are of very common occurrence, espe- 
and near Gibr.Ular, no soundings can bo found nmler dally on the coast of Asia-Minor, where ks many as 
1,000 fathoms and upwards. The in-shore navigation sixteen have been seen at one time. Many volcanic 
presents some difficulties, in consequence of a few hidden phenomena liave also been obstrrvcd in this sea; among 
riH^ks ; but the cliicf skill of the mariner is required in wliich may be mentioned the sudden appearance, in 
the Archipelago, where, though there be few hidden 1 h 31, of an island, about 30 m. .S.W. of Sdacca in Sicily, 
dangers, it requires first-rate experience of its .shifting and its equally sudden disappearance, three years after- 
winds and curt ents to guide him safely tlirough its many wards. These movements may result from the close 
intricate channels. ( Purdy's Sailing Dir. for the Med., proximity of the large igneous region of Italy and 
pan ii. p. 61. ; I. yell's Geotoey, i. 347.) Sicily. ’I'he presence of electric fluid in the atmospliere 

It is a curious fact, that, though the Mediterra- is al.so proviul by th(‘ play of flame round the mast-heads, 
ncan generally be so deep that soundings, even where calliHf by 8ai!or.s ” the fire of .St. Elmo.” Several springs 
possible, are of no practical utility, except in some of fresh water rise in different parts of the Moditer- 
of its bays and barlxiurs, the depth ot the channel ranean : the largest of these is in the port of 'raranto, 
between Sicily and Tunis, according to Sonnini and near the mouth of the Galesus, where the fresh water 
Smythe, no where exceeds 30 fathoms, the average ascends in such a volume, and w ith such impetuosity, 
not being greater than the depth of tlie Straits of Dover that it may be t.aken up at the surface without the least 
between England and France. (Smythe' s llydr. Map.'s impregnation of salt; but the most celebrated of tlicse 
of Sicily arul Africa, and Memoir.) The temperature fountains is that of Arethusa, in the harbour of Syracuse, 
of it* water is, at an average, from 7'/9 to7<W, or."4^ (See ^iikthi .s^, I. 1.V2.) 

Fall, higher than the W. part of the .\tlantlc Ocean; The Medit<*rraucan abounds with fish of many different 
but it does not appt^ar, from the experiments of Marcet varieties, as well as with mollusca. The tunny and 
andWooUa-ston.thatitsdensity exce<‘ds that of many ordi- anchovy fisheries are a source of great profit on tlio 
rrary samples of sea-w-ater. (Lyell's Geolony, ii. 17. > The 1 coasts of Italy ami Sicily : the sword-fish is very common ; 
chief feeders of the Mediterraiiean are the Ebro, Hlioiie, and the murex nurpura suptilies the fine Tyrian dye, 
Po, and Nile, with the various waters brought from the now, as ancientlv, cclelirati^ for the brightness of ‘its 
Black Sea by the strong current that sets W. through red colour, (’oral is found dn many parts of the Barbary 
the Dardanelles. But. notwithstanding this vast supply, coa.<t, ami in some of tlie bays of Corsica and Sardinia, 
the evaporation is so rapid, that water constantly ’I'he chief fishery, bow ev(?r, is in the Straits of Messina, 
passes in througli the Straits of (libraltar, to restore where there is a coral-gronnd upwards of 6 m. In lengtii. 
the equilibrium. The Mediterranean has long been con- In the Scrijitiires, the Mediterranean is called “the 
sidered a tideles.H sea ; tmt this is not strictly truo,; for, in (*reat Sea”(Num. xxxiv, 6.). Herodotus calls it (i. 
the Adriatic, as well a.s lx*tween that sea and the coast of IHr*.) ‘‘the Sea and Strabo, “the Sea within the V.o- 
Africa, tides rise Irdm to 7 ft., and their influence is felt, lumns ” (.^eckxTroc r, itrv ru* miXuv). It is probable 
more or less, along ilu‘ shores of Sicily, ;uul on the W. side that it witnessed tlie first rude attempts at navigation, 
of the Morea. rhe existence of this tide, indeed, may “ Having,” as Dr. Smith has justly observed, ‘‘ no (per- 
suggest an explanation of the loss of so many ve.ssels in ceptible) tides, nor, consequently, any waves, except 
that region ol mi»t and terror, the (Julph of Sidra, where such as are causeil by the wind only, tlie Mexiiterranean 
there is always a lofty swell and accumulation of was, by the smoothness of its Hurfaee, as well as by the 
waters during the prevalence of N.W. winds. A tiile multitude of its iKlands, and the proximity of its neigh- 
of X or y ft also ebbs and flows at pretty regular in- bouring .shores, e.xtremely favourable to the infant navi- 
tervaU in the smaller gulph of (’abes, on the same coast, gatlon of the world ; when, from their ignorance of the 
In the Straits of Messina and Bonifacio, at Naples, in compass, men were afraid to quit the view of the coa.st, 
the narrow channel of the Kuripus, and on both siiores and, from the imperfection of tlie art of ship-lmilding, 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, there is an ebb ami flow to abandon themselves to the boisterous waves of tlic 
amounting to 3 ft. and upwards; but wheth<‘r these ocean.” (Wealth of Nations, book I . cap. 3.) At all 
movements are to be attributed to lunar influence, or to events it wa.s navigatiul, and its islands occupied, in the 
other causes, has not been determined. (Purdy, part ii. remotest antiquity : it subsequently was traversed in all 

f >. y, ; Lyell^ i. 375.) The current* peculiar to this great directions by the ships of the Phteniclans, and their de- 
nlaml sea vary in its different parts : a current sots E. scemlant.s, the Carthaginians ; and, at a later period, b)f 
alongthe African shores, which is turned northward along tliose of the (ireeks and Romans. During the middle 
the coast of Syria, and then westward along that of ages, and down to the discovery of America, it was the 
Cyprus and Karamania ; the current in the Archijielago grand centre of the commerce .and navigation of the old 
almost continually to the S., being increased or re- world ; ami the Venetians and Genoese, by whom its 
tardea, according to the winds ; in the Adriatic, the cur- trade was for- a while principally engrossed, attained, in 
rent rims N.W. up the coast of Albania, and S.E. down consequence, to great wealth and consideration. The 
the Italian shores, bringing with it the waters of the I’o. discovery of America, and of a route to India by the 
A strong current runs through the Faro of Messina (the Cape of Good Hone, opened new and far more extensive 
Scylia and Charybdis of antiquity), and, by meeting a channels for maritime enterirrise. But we Incline to 
lateral current, causes numerous eddies and whtripoois. think that the depression of the Mediterranean trade, m 
(See ScYLLA and Charybdis.) the 16th, 17th, and IHth centuries, was principally owing 

But this strait, notwithstanding the statements in the to the circumstance of the countries round the Biacx 
classics, presents no real danger; and, in the late war. Sea, the Levant, and the whole N. shore of Airica, 
it was traversed by the fleet under Lord Nelson, having lieen shortly before subjugated by the l urks, me 
(Smythe t Sicily, pp. 110—113.) In the Straits of Implacable foes of art, civilisation, and relinemeni. 
Gibraltar, the main current seU eastward, at a rate vary- Happily, however, llielr empire has been, to a consiaeT- 
ing from 3 to 6 ra. an hour: it is true that an under, able extent, dismembered ; ami, within the course oi i 
current has long been supposed to run in an opposite present century, the trade of the Mcditerranea • 
direction ; but the fallacy of this hypothesis has been begun to resume something like its former importam - 
fully shown by Mr. Lyell ; and it seems that the only The opening of the Black Sea, and the rise of Odessa h 
outlet fur the superfluous water is by the lateral cur- other towns on its shores, the renewed Int^cours 
rent, which runs westward close to tne African shore. India by Alexandria, the occupation of Malta oy 
{Geology, li. 19.) With respect to the winds of the English, and of Algiers by the French, the indepen 
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of Greece, and the esUbllshment of steamers between 
the principal ports of the sea, have prodigiously ex- 
t(mded its commerce and navigation. And when the 
old, worn out, imbecile despotism of the Turkish govern* 
ment has been overthrown, and the fine and fertile 
countries, now under its degrading yoke, have been 
emancipated, a vast additional stimulus will Im given to 
its commerce ; so that the fair presumption seems to be, 
that the ancient Importance ol the Mediterranean, as a 
field for the siiccessful prosecution of commercial na- 
vigation, is destined, at no very distant period, to be 
again equalled, and, most probable, surpassed. 

Tlie Mediterranean has on its snores the capital cities 
of Naples, Palermo, Athens, Tripoli, Tunis, and Al- 
giers. Among its principal emporiums may be specified 
Marseilles, Genoa, J.eghorn, l.'ivita- Vecchia, v'eniec, 
Trieste, Syra, Smyrna, Alexandria, Malaga, and liar- 
celona. Its most imnorbint naval stations are those of 
Malta and 'roulon : Gibraltar is, as it were, the key of 
the sea. 

To the scholar and classir.al traveller the Mediter- 
ranean has the most powerful attractions. Her shores 
u’(‘re the earliest seats of art, science, and civilization. 
She has been surrounded and occupied by the most 
renowiu'd nations of auti(juity ; ancl lier coasts and 
islands have still to boast the ruins of some of the 
noblest and most splendid eities of the ancient world. 
In short, to wsa; the language of Dr. Jt>hn8on, “the 
grand olijeet of all travelling is to see the shores of tlic 
Me<literraneaii. On those shores were the four great 
empires of the world ; the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Greeian, and the Homan. All our religion, almost all 
our law', almost all our arts, almost all that set-s us above 
savages, Inas come to us from the shores of the Mediter- 
ramviii.” {Purdy and Non's's Sailing Dirt’clians ; 
Sniyllu 's Sicily, ami Hydro. Charts ; Hcavjort's Kara- 
lunuia, and Charts ; Dirt. Gfog., SfC.) 

MKDW A Y, an important river of England, which ha.s 
it.s e'.nljouelmro in the mstuary of the Thanu's. It ri.ses 
in the S.E, corner of Surrey, between the N. and S. 
chalk ranges ; bt'ing joined at Penshurst Place by streams 
from the S. of Sus'>ex. Its course is tiumce N.E. to 
Maidstone, and tlien N. to Uocliestor and Cliatliam, 
nliont ‘i m. below which it turns n(?arly li., expanding at 
the same time into a witle a*stuary, interspersed with 
islands. After prosecuting an easterly course for 8 or 
10 m., it turns once more to the N., uniting with the a's- 
Itiary of the 'I'liatues at She(!rness. 'I'lje tide is inter- 
I upt’rd by locks, otherwise it would flow up the river to 
IMaidstone. In consequence of works l>t'‘gun in tlie reign 
of Charles 11., and resumed at difi'erent per{od.s, it has 
l)ecn rendered navigable as far a.s Tonbridge ; atfordiug 
a ciiantud iif communication of much imp(»rtauce to the 
snrroundmg country. Prom Shcorncss to Chatham 
there is water to float the largest ships ; and the ground 
being .soft, and the reache-s short, it forms an admirabic 
harl)i)ur for nieti-of-war, many of which are usually laid 
up here when out of commission. (See Chatham. I.oHO.) 
The Medway was called by the ancient Britewu f a^in, to 
which the .Saxons prefixcnl the sylhible Mad, signifying 
mid or middle, because it ran through th<? middle of the 
kingdom of Kent : hence it came to bo called Medweg, i 
and latterly Medway. Considering the bhortness of its 
course, the Medway is one of the dt?epost of European 
rivcr.s. (IIa.stt'd'8 Kent, i. 27?!., 8vo eu. j Statistical Ac~ 
count, S(C., i. 33.) 

MEERIJT, a district of British India, pre.sid. Agra 
niengivlj, chiefly Vjetwoen l.it. iiO' and 20'^ 3(K N.. and 
Iciig. 77-* and 78*^ E., having N. the colicctorate of Mo- 
znfl’crniiggur, E. that of Moradabad, 8. Boolundshahur, 
and W. Panipnt, &c. Area. 2,2.")() sq. m. Land revenue, 
in 1822, 14,(>4,2l(i rup. 'I’he cblel towns are Meerut, 
8ir(iliuna, Katouli, aud Ilustinapotjr. 

Mkkrot, a town of British India, presid. Agra. cap. of 
the ahuve district, in an extensive grassy plain, .'10 m N.E. 
Delhi. This, which, like (hiwnpoor, is aniilUary station, 
is a much more agreeable residence tlmn the latter. The 
town is surrounded by a dilapidated brick w.all, and has a 
ruined fort or citadel. 'I'he streets are narrow and mean, 
Jind the houses mostly of mud ; but it has some good 
archiioctural remains of mo«ques and pagodas ; and 
the wall* Jiro various M«>hammedun tomb.s built 
m ryd stone. A small sjy*eam, which swells into a river 
eui ing the rainy se^ison, is here cros.sed by a handsome 
m idge. The cantonments are at some distance N. of tho 
town, from which they are separated by a long and busy 
oHz^ir. The barracks are one story in height, and dis- 
posed in regular ranges, at Intervals, along a space about 
^ *t\ mngth : the bungalows of the , officers are sur- 

rounded with gardens, enclosed by tall hedge-rows. Tho 

l . Meerut is probably tho largest in British India, 

m, h)g luO ft. In lengtn, by 84 ft. In breadth, and capable 

‘^^‘‘^ommodating 3,000 people. There is a good free 

( It '*^*^^* about lOO native pupils. Meerut was a 

v wi consequence before the Mohammedan in- 

iii wuo° It taken by Mkhmoud, of Ghiznee, 

‘<' 8. and by Tlro^r in 1899. It was occupied, with 

1 
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Its district, by the British in 1803, and is now tho re- 
sidence of a revenue collector and a judge, and the head- 

uarters of a force of altout 20,000 men, of whom about 

,300 are Europeans. {Hamilton's E, J. Gaz. ; Modern 
J'rav., X. h, 3. ; Pari. lieports, ^c.) 

MKININGEN (SAXE), or SAXE-MEININGEN- 
niLDBURGHAUSEN (DUCHY OF), an indep. state 
of Central Germany, consisting of a crescent-shaped ter- 
ritory, betw'ccn the 60th and ."ilst degs. of lat., and long. 
lO'^ 10' and 1 1*^ 26' K. ; enclosed on Uio S. by the ter- 
ritories of Clobourg and Bavaria, and on the other sides 
by tho dominions of Cobourg, Schwartzenburg, Prussia, 
He.ssel-CasscI, and Weimar. Area, 908 sq. ni. Pop, 
(1840), 148,078. 'i’his duchy comprises a portion of the 
Tlmringian forest mountains ; one of avhich, the Doll- 
mar, rises to 2,370 ft. alx)ve the sea. The remainder 
of Saxc-MeJningen is chiefly comprised in the vale 
of the river Werra, by which it is traversed In a N.W. 
di flection. This last portion of the duchy, though one 
of the most fertile districts in Germany, does not, how- 
ever, produce enough of corn lor tlie consumption of its 
inhah. Tobacco, turnips, and fruit are staple products ; 
and the forests and cattle of tho duchy are among its 
most important sources of wealth. Mining is pretty 
actively pursued; iron, a little copper, coal, alum, vi- 
triol, &c., being produced : it has also marble quarries, 
and furni.shes about 120,000 cwt. of salt a year. The ma- 
nufacture of hardware and the weaving of linens and 
woollens are the chief remaining branches of industry ; 

[ hut a number of hands arc al.so employed in making 
I wooden articles, toys, The government is a limited 
monarchy, and, in nearly all respects, similar to that of 
j Saxe-Weimar (which see). The high court of appeal in 
' Jeiia is the supreme tribunal for Inis ducliy. a'he in-, 
hab., who arc nearly all Lutlicrans, are quite as well 
educated as those of tlu^ rest of Saxony. Primary 
schools arc numerous ; there arc superior schools, or 
colleges, in all Uu* tiivvns. and tho state has a considerable 
share in the direction and patronage of the University of 
Jena and of the Prussian gymnasium at Schlensingen, 
near Erfurt. Public revtmue, in IK4(», 1,147,()(X) fl., which 
was about equal to the expenditure. The public debt, 
at the same time, amounted to 6,000,000 11. .Saxe-Mei- 
ningen lias one vote in the full council of the (ierman 
(^jnfederation, and a vote in the* committee, conjointly 
with Saxe-Weimar, Cobourg, and Altenburg, together 
with which it holds the 14th place in the diet. It fur- 
in'slies ),150 men to the army of the Confederation^ 
.Adelaide, qiu'cn dowager of (.Ireat Britain, relict of V\ 11 
Ham IV., is a sister of the present sovereign of Saxe 
Meiniugen. 

Mi:imn(;en, a town of Central Germany, cap. of the 
.above duchy, on the Wrrra, bere crossed by two stone 
bridges, 31 m. K.N.E. Fulda. Pop. about fi.OOO. It is 
encircled by wooded hills, is well built an(l laid out, 
and surrounded with ramparts and ditches. In the 
pal.ico. which has bi on the residence of the dukes since 
U181, arc collections of paintings, efigravings, natural 
curiosities, the archives ol Meiningen aud Weimar, and 
a library of 24,000 vols. 'J'he house of assembly for the 
states of the duchy, the In rnhardinum, or gymnasium, 
the female seminary, riding- school, theatre, and hos- 
pit.al, are the other jirincipal ediflees. It has sotne manu- 
factures of woollen, linen, and mixed fabrics, with tanne- 
ries, breweries, Ac., and has some of the best public gardens 
in Germany. {JSerghaus, Allg. Lander, ^c., iv. SSL-U. ; 
Stein's Handh. dir Grog.; Aim. de Gotha, 1841.) 

MEISSEN, a town of the kingd. of Saxony, prov. 
Meissen, on tlie Elbe, here crossed by a handsome 
bridge. Mi in. N.W^ Dresden. Pop., in 1837, 7,838. 
“ The ca'.tle. me Gothic- church, and tlio lofty house*, 
perched high upon a rocky eminence, have a most Im- 
posing etl'cct us you approach Meissen ; but the street* 
are narrow, and the tow n has intcriudly a glooniy ai)- 
pearunce. which !.< considerably increased bj' the smoke 
constantly issuing from the porcelain manufactory." 
Tliis establishment occupies the castle, built, it is said, 
by tho emperor Hoary 1. “ Tlui bc'autiful pottery miuB0 
that goes by the name of Dresden china, is all manufac- 
tured here ; and though tho Meissen potteries are now 
rivalled by those of Berlin and Vienna, they were at one 
time the first, ,and may still be considered the most cele- 
hiated, in Europe.” {Strang's Germany in 1831, i. 84, 
8.3.) The Gothic cathedral is remarkable for the fine 
open-work of its sjiire and the elegance of its Interior. 
In it are B«‘vcral antique monuments of the Saxon 
princes, and some tine old paintings by Albert Durer 
and Cranach : tlie latter has introduced into the alter- 
pieco tho portraits of Luther, his wife, and his friend, 
the Elector of Saxony. The neighbouring convent of 
Afra has been converted Into a royal school. The chap- 
ter-heuse, 3 hospitals, and tlie orphan asylum, are the 
other chief public establishments. Besides the porce- 
lain factory, founded by a chemist named Bbttcher, in 
1710, Meissen ha* manufactures of hats, stocKinus, 
leather, colours, Ac., tuough none is very coiihiderable, 
{Berghaut i Stein, ) 
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MELOOMBE-REGIS. See Weymouth. 

MELFI, a town of the Neapolitan dom., pror. Basili- 
cata, on a lofty and remarkable volcanic mountain, over- 
lookitiK the plain of Gapitanatn, 34 m. S. Fnggia. Pop. 
obout 7,000. Like most other towns in an elevated situ- 
ation, Mclfi loses somewhat on a nearer approach. It Is 
encircled by old ruined walls. The streets are narrow, 
ill-paved, and dirty ; and most of them, as the town is 
built on the side of a steep acclivity, arc impracticable 
for carriages. Many of the houses, however, have a re- 
speetable appearance ; which they owe more to the so- 
lidity of thtMr masonry than to tneir magnitude. The 
principal object is its castle ; which, thongii partly fallen 
to decay, and partly restored in very bad taste, re'tains a 
venerable and iuTjiosing a-pcct. It stands at tlie higher 
extremity of the town, from which it is separated by a 
kind of platform, commanding a view of the opposite 
slopes of Mount V'olture. Consideraiilc historical in- 
terest is attached to it from its lu-ing the princi|>al, and 
probably tlie first, hirtrcss built by the Normans after 
their conquest of this portion of tlie kingdom. The 
large hall in wliich the meetings of the Norman con- 
federates were held, and wiiieh aft«'rwards accommodated 
the council of prelates, hclil here in lOVj, and the par- 
liament summoned by Frederick of Swabia, has been 
converted into a theatre. One only of its towers remains 
entire; but it affords, in lieiglit and solidity, a good spe- 
cimen of tlu* general structure. 

Tlie cathedral has attached to it a high tower, erected 
in lir»l ; which, like most of our Knpii.sii helfri<*s, has 
small Saxon arches for windows. i'hcre ar«‘ 8 other 
churches, with numerous convents, a inagniiieent bi- 
shop’s palace, some excellent public cisterns, and a good 
private collection of the minerals of the neiglibonrhood. 
The atmosjiliere is damp, and the town is saiil to be at 
times unhealthy. “ The pop. appears lively, industrious, 
and active ; though there are no particular manufac- 
tures. Many of the inliabs. deal in ealtic and wine, wliich 
last is somewhat less sweet and heavy tlian the produce 
of the surrounding towns : it constitutes an abundant ar- 
ticle of commerce with the v^llolc of the adjoining prov. 
of Capilanata, wdiere, under the name of f'ino ili Slrlji, 
It is sold, and held in genera! use.” {Craven's A bruxzi, 
ffc., ii. 2'M. ; Swinburne, i. -Ktft.) 

MKLFOlU), LONG, a market-town and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Suflblk, hund. Kahergli, 17,Jn!. W. Ipswicli.and 
51 m. S^.H. I/mdon. .^rea of par., 4,.'120 acres. Pop., in 
18.’11, 2,.*»14, Tlie town is very pleasantly situated in a 
pirture>que and well wooded CiUintry, .iml consists cliictly 
of one main street, nearly 1 m. in h ngth. A handsome 
Gothic church, two places of worship for dissenters, and 
an almshou-e (founded in l')7d) for i2 fmor men ami ‘2 
women, are the only public buildings. .Spinning, woollen 
weaving, and retail trade, are the chief occupations of the 
inhab. The weekly market once held here has been ills- 
contlmied for some years, (.'attic and sheep faird, Tues- 
dav, Wednesday, ^fid 'I'hursday, in Whitsiin-we?^. 

MF.LKSHAM, a market town and jiar. of England, 
CO. Wilts, hund. its own name, 2<ini. N.W’. Salisbury, 
and 8<im. W. London. Area of par., H,P‘20 acres. Pop., 
in l‘i3l, •‘i.SGO. The town, formerly much more' Impor- 
tant than at present, on an acclivity rising from the Avon, 
consists principally of one long street, with stone hou.ses. 
The church is a large, old, embattled building, with a 
central tower and two transept.s, both on the S. side : the 
living is a vicarage, in the gift of the Dean ami (.’hapter of 
Salisbury. There are, also, pl.tces of worship for Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and the .Society of Friends. Two 
mineral springs, one a strong chalylieate and the other a 
saline ai>erlent, have been discovered about ^ m. from 
the town ; but, though they are reportea to be as efllca- 
cious as tho.se of Cheltenham, they liave not led to any 
great accession of visiters. Tiie staple bn.siness of Melk- 
sham is the manufacture of woollen cloth ; hut it has greatly 
declined, in consequence of the superior facilities enjoyed 
by the clothing district of Yorkshire. In IKl'J, 2 woollen 
tmlls employed 1G2 hands ; besides which there are 
^KHit HO hand-loom weavers, w hose weekly wage* vary 
from 9>s. 2d. to Us. {Hand-loom IVcnvcr's lUp.) Petty 
sessions for the hund. are held here. Markets for cattle, 
ficc., on alternate Thursdays ; fair for horses, cattle, and 
fanning stock, July 27. {Pari. Papers, 8^.) 

MELIKJSE, a village of Scotland, co. Roxburgh, beau- 
tifully situated at the N. foot of the Klldoii Hills, oti the 
Tweed, 31 m. S.E. Edinburgh. The village has only 
abt)Ut 700 inhabs., and would be unworthy notice, were 
it not 0)r its possessing the finest monastic ruin In Scot- 
land. 'i’he abbey of Melrose, originally founded by 
David I.Jn 1130, for Cistercian monks, was destroyed by 
the PInglish forces, under Edward IL, in 1322. The 
structure, of which tlie mutilated remains still attest the 

S rand<'ijr and magnificence, was founded by dRobert 
truce, the hero of Bannockburn, In 1320. It was finally 
com]>leieii, in tiie perpendicular (Jothic style, In the reign 
of JamcH iv. ; and must, wlien entire, nave been one 
of the n»>bb*.st structures of the kind in the kingdom. 
This splendid edifice was well righ demolished by the 
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barbarous zeal of the early reformers. In fact, with the 
exception of a part of the cloister walls, the abbey has 
been wholly destroyed; but fortunately a considerable 
part of the church has been preserved. The great altar 
or eastern window, ft. In height by 16 ft. In width, is 
unrivalled for Its fine proportions, the richness of its 
tracery, and the beauty and delicacy of its workmanship. 
It has been admirably described by Scott : — • 

The moon on the enst oriel shone, 

Througii slender shafts of shapely stone, 
fuli iffM ir.iii-ry eniiiiiin'd : 

Tlioii w,>iil.| ,,i havi-'ili.iiiclit ' Mill' f.iir\ Iiand 
•Tw lxi |•■•plsr. sir iiehi ihe 1..11T u.iii.t. 

In nmny a freakisli knot ha<l twined ; 

Then fram’d a spell when the work was done. 

And chang’d tlie willow -wreatlrs I0 stone. 

JUiutfrvl, canto H. st. II. 

The south transept window and door is, perhaps, the 
most perfect part of the ruin. It i.s in the decorated 
.style, with crockets and creeping foliage. 'I'he eoinpart- 
ment of the nave, from the screen work to tlie cross, was 
roofed over, and fitted up, in 1618, for the parish church. 
But this roof does not harmonise with the rest of tlie 
fabric ; and it is obvious that the stones of which it con- 
sists had been quarried from other parts of the building ! 
A great tower rose from the centre of the cross, of wliieli 
a nortion, 84 ft. in height, still remains ; but the spire by 
whicli it was surmounted Is entirely gone. 'I'he deco- 
rateil work and masonry of the huildlng have been mo.st 
admirably executed ; the mouldings are still as sharp as 
if they were fresh IVom the chisel. 

In the centre of the village is a cross, said to be coeval 
with the abbey : a small property in the village is held 
on condition of the proprietor keeping up this fabric;. 
The abbey is no longer u.sed as the parish church, a 

h. and.some new edifice having been constructed for that 
purpose .some years ago. Abl>ot.sford, the .seat and crea- 
tion of .Scott, is situated about 3 m. W, from Melrose; 
and Dryburgh Abbey, wln^re tlie great minstrel is buried, 

i. s about 3 m. E. from tlie village, ( Sec Monastic Annals of 
Tcviotdate, a learned and able work ; Border Antiquities 
of Scotland, !kc.) 

Ml’H/roN-MOWBRA Y, a market-town and par. of 
England, CO. Leicester, hund. Framland, on the vVreak 
(a trib. of tlic Soar), crossed here by three stone bridges, 
'14 in. N.E. Leicester, .and ‘Jim N. by W. London. Area 
of |)ar., ,’l,.a7h acres. Pop., in 1831, 3,3.'>6. 'I’he town lias 
of late years bc*en much improved and enlarged ; the 
liousos are generally well built, the streets are well 
paved, watched, and lighted, and there are sown' 
i ex<’(‘llent hotels. The church is a large and somewhat 
j striking eruciform Gothic Imilding, witli a liighly orna- 
I inenttd pinnai led tower, rising at the intersection of the 
• nave and tran.«ept.s ; the living is a vicarage, in private 
' patronage. 'I'here are places of worship, also, for Wes- 
levan- Methodists and Independents. 'Phree Sundar- 
school.s give religious in.structioii to upwards of .'VM) chil- 
dren ; and 2 free-schools, siipporten from the town’s 
estate, are attended by alKiut 400 children of both sexes. 
{Kduc. Hep., 1836.) Melton-Mowbray enjoys a small 
j share of the hosiery and bobbin-net trade, which furnislies 
employment to many thousands in tho co. ; but the ehii f 
business and celebrity of the town is attributable to its 
.situation in the centre ofa fine hunting country, and to its 
being, ns it were, the hunting metropolis. 'J lie hunting 
season lasts from the beginning of Nov. to the en<l ot 
.March ; and during this time the town is frequented by tin* 
leatlingjSportsmeti of England, who resort thither from all 
parts ot the country, and a few even from the Continent. 
J’he stabling is excellently arranged, as well as very ex- 
tensive, there being accommodation for upward.s of 800 
horse.s, with their grooms, helpers, &e. 'fhe town supports 
a gooil .subscription lilirary and news-room ; and there is 
a temporary theatre, in which nerformances are held 
during the hunting season. Melton has water-coininii- 
iiieation with Leicester by tho Wr€*ak and Soar, and with 
Oakham by a canal. Petty sessions are held here ; and 
this town is one of the polling-places for the N. division 
of the CO. It is likewise the chief place of a poor-law 
union, comprising. 'll pars., and has a very large and wen- 
arranged workhouse. Markets, well attended, for cattle 
and provisions, on Tuesday ; horse fairs, Monday aim 
'I’ucsday after Jan. 17. ; cat^o fairs, March 13., I»o|y 
Thursday, Whit Tuesday, Auf. 21.. and Sept. 7. (Po*'- 
Papers ; Sporting Review, 1840, ^c.) 

MEI.UN (arx. Melodunum), a town of France, 
SeInc-et- Marne, of which It is the cap. ; on an Island n 
andvn both sides the Marne, 25 m. S.E. Paris. Po| ^ 
in 1830, 6,830. , It U badly laid out, but Is tolcrao y 
well built ; and, being pleasantly situated, 
possessing appearance from wlthotit. Ihe f 

parts of the town are connected by Abridges, oo‘ 
which admits of the passage of Imats. 'I he •» 

town built on the Island Ts the most ancient; ” ' ' ' 
largo central prison forSdeps., the most i,,a 

edifice in the town ; and on Its K. side are the . 
of a palace, Inhabited by several of tho French K • 
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hu portion on the right or N. bank of the Marne, 
lied St. Aipaia, it the most extensive : it is built on 
e declivity of a hill, and hat a spacious square, an old 
[>thic par. church, with some nne stain(^ glass, the 
eforture, formerly a Benedictine abbey, a theatre, some 
pour-baths, and the remains of the Abbey of St. Pierre, 
undcd under the Merovingian dynasty. The portion 
1 the left bank of the river is less than either of the 
hers ; It comprises the cavalry barracks. Melun has a 
mmunal college, a public library, with 10,000 vols., 
society of agriculture, arts, and sciences, a school of 
awing, ^kc., with manufactures of woollen cloths, 
inted cotton and linen goods, and glass, and some 
ide in corn and other products destitied for the Paris 
firkcts. Melodunum i.s mentioned by Ca>6ar in his 
)rim)entarles : it was taken by his lieutenant, Labienus. 
tlie middle ages, it was several times captured by the 
;)rrnan8 and English, and was held by the latter from 
10 to 14.10. (//ttgu, art. Seine ct-Marne, Sfc.) 

MEMEL, a fortified sea-port town of the Prus.slan 
m,, being the most northerly of any size in the klng- 
in, and one of the principal shipping ports on the Bal- 
prov. Prussia, gov. Konigsberg, on the N.E. side of 
e entrance to the great salt bike, or lagoon called the 
iirische Half, but within the bar. .^) ra. N.W. Tilsit, 
d 74 m. N.N.E. Konigsberg ; lat. 41' 42" N., long. 

3 H' 14" E. Pop., in 0,034. It consists of the 

rtions called the Old Town, New Town, and Fre- 
rick’s l\)wn, and has several suburbs. It wa.s sur- 
nnded by walls in the time of tlio Teutonic knights, 
d has a citadel, founded in 1250, now partly used as a 
Ison. It has 4 churches (2 Lutheran, 1 Calvinist, and 
tom. Catli.), a synagogue, arsenal, exchange, theatre, 

school, school of industry, female seminary, school 
• neglected children, an hospital, and various cha- 
able institutions, It Is the seat of a council for the 
cle ( Landraths-amt), of judicial tribunals for the 
cle and town, a board of taxation, police commission, 

. ; and has manufacture.s of woollen cloth and soap, 
til docks for sliip-buildiiig, sawing-works, distilleries, 

. The h.trbour is large .and safe, with doej) water: 
t the bar, .at tin* month of the Kurlsche tla(F, h.a.s 
dom more than 17 It. water, and .sometimes not more 
in 12 or 14 ft. ; so that ships drawing more than 15 or 
ft, watiu' are fre«incnlly obliged to load and unlo.ad a 
It of their cargoes in tin? roads, where the anchorage 
but iiidifi'erent, particularly when tlie wind is at N. or 
W. A light-house, originally 75 ft., hut now 100 ft. 
di, h.as been erected on the N.l*). .side of the entrance 
the harliour. 'I’he liglit, which is fixed and powerful, 
ly be distinguished, in clear weather, at more than 
m. distance. 'I’iinber, jiartlcularly oak-plank and fir, 
the very finest (juality, is the great article of export 
in Meniel j but corn, staves, flax and hemp, linseed 
crushing, hides, hones, bristles, wool, Sn:., .are also 
gely exported. Timber, hemp and Hax, and most 
icr articles .shipped from this, and, iintee<l, from mo.st 
Itic ports, are bracked; that is, they .are inspected, and 
orted into three qualities, according ti) their degrees 
goodness, by pefsons appointed by government for 
? purpose. {See art. PiaKiisi-.ciio, in this Dit t.) Do- 
te the serious ditliculties which our com laws and 
iber duties throw in the w.ay of the tratle with 
ussia, ’.chave a pretty considerable intercourse w ith 
Muel, especially when there is a ilmnand for foreign 
n in England. We send to it small quantities of co- 
ilal produce, cotton stuffs and yarn, and cutlery, and 
isiderable quantities of coal, which, however, is 
ikoned merely as ballast. The trade of shlp-buiUling 

4 recently been carried on to a considerable extent at 
unel ', and, in f>4 vessels, of the aggregate burden 
12,772 lasts of 4,(XK) lbs. each, belonged to the port. 
>e present average export of timber is reckoned at 
)Ut from 7r>,()(K) to 80,(H)(» loads fir timber. ,5.(K)0 loads 
< timber and pUank, 700 mill-oak pipe-staves, and 
3Ut G()0,000 fir planks. The exports of other articles 
s so very fluctuating as hardly to admit of their being 
luced to an average. In 1837, of (502 vessels which 
ared out from the port, 103 were laden with corn, .59 
Ih linseed, 8 with flux and hemp, ft with bones, &c., 

5 rest being laden with timber, or in ballast. Of these 
Ips 136 belonged to England. In 1838 201 EngUsh 
ps cleared out from the port, {Zedtitz,der Preussische 

Buwring's Report ou the Prussian Commercial 
vorttc, S(c . ) 

MEMMINGEN, a town of Bavaria, and formerly a 
city of the empire, circ. Swabia, cap. dlitr. on a 
butarv of the lUor, 40 ra, S.W. Augsburg. I^p. 7,000. 
Is walled, and hus a handsome town hall, an arsenal, 
Tracks, a Ivceum, an academy of instrumental and 
cal music, &c. It has manufactures of woollen, cotton 
linen stufGi, stockings, ribands, oil-cloth, copper 
wares, &c., with tanneries, linen and cotton 
*’“■8 and dyeing establishments ; and an active trade 
the products of these, and in salt, wool, corn, hops, 
p which It sends to Switzerland and Italy. {RerghauSt 
y- Iv . 1S8.) 
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MENAI STRAIT, a strait or channel of N. Wales, 
separating the island of Anglesea from Caernarvon : it 
runs N.E. and S.W. alxmt 14 m., varying in width from 
about 2(X} yards to about 2 m. Parliament having con- 
tributed a sum of money to assist in improving its na- 
vigation, the dangerous rocks, by which it was formerly 
encumbered, have been removed, so that vessels of mo- 
denate burden are able to pass without difficulty through 
the strait, when it would not lie possible for them to 
double Holyhead. But the Menal Strait is now prin- 
cipally celebrated for the magnificent hanging bridge by 
which it has been recently crossed. Holyhead being the 
nearest port to Ireland, and the most convenient place at 
which to ship and receive the Dublin mails, it became of 
great public importance that the access to it should be 
rendered as safe and expeditious as possible. The usual 
ferry acros.s the strait was in the vicinity of Bangor ; and 
this being frequentlv attended with both danger and 
delay, it was resolved to erect, nearly at the same place, 
a chain bridge, elevated sufficiently above the water to 
allow ships to pass freely underneath. This great un- 
dertaking was begun in 1819, and completed In 182ft. 
'riicre are seven stone arches, each of .524 ft. span ; and 
the length of the catenary, or chain part. Is 579 11. The 
bridge cost in all 21 1 ,791/. Its elegance and solidity reflect 
great credit on the engineer, Mr. Telford ; but it is to the 
parli.amentary comniissioners for the Holyhead road, or 
rather their chairman. Sir Henry Parnell^ that the public 
is mainly indebted for this signal improvement. 

MENDE, atown of France, dep. Lozdre, of which it 
Is the cap., on the Lot, 48 in. E.N.E. Kodez. Pop., in 
18:36, .5,109. It is badly built and laid out, but is well 
supplied with water by numerous puliHc fountains, and 
surrounded by a boulevard, forming a public promenade. 
The cathedral, a Gothic building, has two light spires. 
The old episcopal palace, now the prefecture, has a 
gallery and hall, enriched with many paintings by 
Besnard, an artist of the French school. It has also a 
public library of (*,6(X) vols., a communal college, a court 
of primary jurisdiction, a society of agriculture, science, 
an<l arts, a ebainbor of inaimfartnres, &c. Us inliabs. 
fabricate coarse woollen cloths, called serges dc Mende^ 
which are sent into Spain, Italy, and Germany. 

Monde is a town of considerable antiquity. For at 
least GOO years its bishops possessed the privilege of 
coining money, and other rights of sovereignty, which, 
however, they began to share with the French kings in 
1306. {lingo, art. Loxi re.) 

MEN IN (Flemish Mcenen), a town of Belgium, prov. 
W. Elanders, cap. rant, on the Lys, immediately within 
the Belgian frontier, and 64 m. S.W. Courtrai. Pop., 
in 1H36, 7,394. it is well mrtitied, and tolerably well 
built ; is the residence of a military commandant ; and 
lias manufactures of woollen yarn, and table and other 
linen cloths, lace, soap, linseed and other oils, &c., with 
tanneries, breweti<*s, anti largo bleaehing grounds. It 
has also a considerable trade In horses, cattle, and agri- 
cultural produce, and 2 large annual fairs, (f’ander- 
viaeien, hict.Geog.) 

MENTZ, or MAINZ (Fr. Maycnce, an. Moguntia- 
cum), a .strongly fortitied city of trennany, the bulwark 
of the German Confederation towards the \f., in the 
graml duchy of llessc-Darmstadt, prov. Rhenish Hesse, 
of which it is ttic cap., on the left or W. bank of the 
Ubiue, nearly opposite its junction with the Mayn, 18 m. 
W.S.W. Frankfort, and 38 m. S.R. Coblentz ; lat. f)(P 
O' 2" N., long. 80 16' 41" E. Pop., estimated at 40,.5()0, 
Incl. Its garrison of about 6,000 men. It is built partly 
on level ground, and partly on the declivity of a hill, in 
the form ofia semicircle, the Rhine forming the basis of 
the arch. It is surrounded by strongly-built bastioned 
walls ; and is further defended by extensive outworks, 
including a citadel, lunette.?, and 6 lort.s. A bridge ofboats 
across the Khine, 1 ,666 Uhenish ft. in length, protected by 
a pow/, connects Mentz with its lurtified suburb of 

Castel, a tow n of 2,2(K) inhab., near w hich is an island in 
the river, that Is also strongly fortified. A garrison of 
30,000 men would be required lor the proper defence of 
the various works. The city is entered by 10 gates, 6 
on the land side, and 5 along the river ; all which, except 
on special iR'casions, are closed .at 10 p. m. It hqs several 
good streets and squares, which present various indi- 
cations of improvement ; generally, however, it is in 
most parts irregular, and the streets, which are narrow 
and dirty, are rendered darker by the loftiness of the 
houses, many of w hich h.ave strongly-stauuchloned win- 
dows • the appearance of the town Is, in fact, that of an 
ancient city, converted into a modern fortress ; but it is, 
notwithstanding, Interesting from its antiquity , and its nu- 
merous public edifices. The cathedral, built in the mas- 
sive round-arched Gothic style, was commenced in the 
lOth, and finished in the 12th, century. Like thecathedral 
of Worms and Spires, it has a donblo choir, and a high al- 
tar at both the E. and W. extremities. It was nearly 
destroyed by flr<' in 1190, and suffered greatly during the 
siege of the town In the Prussians, in 1793 ; but, of lute 
years, extensive repairs have boen made upon it, by the 
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aid of voluntary contributions ; the nave has been newly 
roofed with slate, and the great B. tower has been sur- 
mounted with an iron cupola, 70 ft, in height. The in- 
terior has numerous monuments of the former arch- 
bishops of Mentz, who were sovereign princes, and 
electors of the empire. It has also monuments of various 
other historical personages. Tlie side chapels abound 
in 6ne old carving : the doors, of solid brass and 
great height, onening to tlio market-place, were cast by 
the founder of tne cathedral, and have engraved on them 
the charter given to the city by Archbishop Adalbert, in 
113.5. There are 6 other K. Cafh. par. churches, several 
conventual churches, and a (^ilviuist church, most of 
which deserve notice. On the quay beside the river 
are two large red buildings; one of which, the ancient 
electoral palace, has been converted into the custom- 
house ; and the other, the Teutonic House, once occu- 
pied by Napoleon, is now the residence of the military 
governor. The former palace of the Prince Dalhorg, 
nearly destroy<Hi by tiro in 171)3, is used for the courU of 
justice. The arsenal, on the bank of tiie Rhine, the 
theatre, a new and handsome edifice, and the episcopal 
and vice-governor’s pal.accs, arc among the remaining 
principal public buildings. But Mentz derives its prin- 
cipal celebrity from its having been the residence oi (in- ! 
teuberg, and the cradle of the art of jirinting. The house 
in which C Jutenberg lived has been taken down, and its ; 
site is occupiet^by a casino, l>elonging to a literary club, i 
In an adjacent court is a statue of Guttenherg. in bronze, j 
from a mixlel by Thorwalsden ; but this work is said (by j 
Chambers) to be clumsy, gigantic, and tasteless ; and it ; 
is proposed to raise a monument more commensurate : 
with the signal merits of the imiivldual in whose tumour j 
it Is to bo erected. Mentz has a gymnasium, an ** 0010 - 1 
siastical seminary, schools of medicine and veterinary ; 
surgery, a public library of 90, OX) vols., in which are 

( ircserved some of the earliest extant specimens of print- 
ng; a innscum of natural iiistory. antiquities, coins, Ac, 
Outside the walls are some line gardens along the bank 
of the river. 

Mentz, formerly the first ecclesiastical city of the em- 
pire, is now' of importance chietly as its strongest fortress 
and principal military post. A mighty revolution has 1 
taken place since the visit of Dr. Moore, towards tlie end 
of last century, when tlie alibes, witli tlieir handsome 
equipages, lorded it over the w'ell- behaved troop.s. “ 'J'lie 
chapter and the grenadiers have now precisely changed 
places. You see the meagre occupants of the stalls skiilk- 
ing to mass in threadbare sotUaurs, their looks proclaim- 
ing them no longer the monoiiolisers of the old hock of 
tlie neighbourhood ; while the Austrian and Prussian 
soldiers are parading about in the insoh*iice of military 
iiiperiority. The cafes, the billiard-rooms, the prome- 
nades, are thronged with these smoking and swaggering 
giie$C.s, who impart a sort of unhallowed vivacity to tlie 
gloomy haunts of superstition and ntonachisin. w.'J'he 
university btiihiing is converted into barracks, and hos- 
pit;Us and guard-rrunns strike one at every corner.” ( ,1u- 
tuttm on thf Rhin<\ p. f ). ) Mentz is garrisoned by a 
nearijr equal number of Prussian and Austrian troop.s. 
and IS commanded by a governor, electcri alternately 
every five years from either nation. It is the seal of a 
military tribunal, and the high court of juhtice f<>r Hhi n. 
Ish Hesse; its civil authorities lieing appointed by the 
government of Hes.se-Darm.stadt. The town i.s so envl- , 
rom'd, on the river side, by its fortifications and other i 
erections, that the Rhine is but little available for coin- 
inercial purposes, and the accoramodatkm for craft is very 
Inferior. Nevertheless, Mentz is the cliief commercial 
town in the grand duchy (see also HiissK(ir>Ai»MsT/\i>T. 

I. 990.), and, next to Cologne, the cliicf mart for 
Rhenish proiluce in Germany. It has a considerable 
trado In com, wine, timber, Ac., and manufactures of 
leather, soap, hats, glue, vinegar, tob.'icco, innsicai in* 
strumenU, &c. ; steam-coinmiinications witli Mannheim 
and llolland, and a steam-navigation assuranre-company. 

Though Mentz abounds in historical associations, itn 
exlitlng vestiges of antiquity are very few. Agrippa, the 
general of Augustus, established an entrenched ramp on 
the site where Drusus Gcrmanicus, about anno 10 ii.c., 
erected a fort called Moguntiacum. Drusus afterwards 
founded a second fort {Caitellum) on the opposite bank 
of the Rhine ; ami the two were at a subsequent perlmi 
connected by a Roman bridge, portions of some of the ■ 
piers of which mav still be seen wlien the water is low. I 
\Srhreiher.) In tne citadel Is the Kichelstein, a stone : 
toiver,allege<l to have been erected by Drusus. At Zahl- 
b.X'h, not far from Mentz,. are the remains of an ancient 
aqueduct ; and, between the two, a Roman cemetery has 
been discovered. The city, which was almost wholly 
destroyed In the wars at the fall of the Roman empire, 
w.vK restored by Charlemagne, who erected a church, 
and rebuilt the bridge with tlml>er. In the 13th and 
I4th centuries Mentz was a place of some note for llte- 
ratiiro and the arts. In Klil, it was taken by the 
.♦•rrdes: iri bKH, ami 17;.2, bythe French; It was' 

ixnnbaidca and taken by the Priis-sans In 1793 j but,) 
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being re-taken by the French in 1797, It became, during 
their ascendancy, the cap. of the dep. Mont-Tonnerre. 
{Schreiber, Guide du Rhin, p. 126— J 36. ; Autumn near 
the Rhine, n. I — 13. ; Berghaus, Allg. Liinder, ^c., iv. 
35d, 359. ; Chambers's Tour, ^c.) 

MEQUINEZ, a large city of Morocco, .and one of the 
residences of the emperor, 70 m. E. Salee, and 235 in. 
N.N.E. Morocco ; lat. 3.3''^ 5(/ N., long. 5® .59' W. 
Pop., differently estimated, at from 50,000 to above 
100, 0(K). It stands in a beautiful, well-watered, and 

very fruitful valley ; and is surrounded by a wall about 
6 ft. high, built for a defence against the marauding 
Berebbers. It owes its present extent and consequence 
to the late sultan, Muley Ismael; who, after having 
secured to himself the undisputed sovereignty of the 
kingdoms now forming the empire of Morocco, mado 
Mequlficz one of the caps., considerably enlarged it, and 
erected a fine palace, which, owing to its having only 
one story, is of great apjairent extent. In tlie centre of 
[ the enclosure, wliich contains several well laid-out gar- 
' di ns, is the emperor’s harem, formed liy a lour-sidt d 
I colonnade, above wliich arc various apartments for the 
women, eunuchs, and female attendants. The rooms 
are eacli about 20 ft. long, by 12 11. broad, and IH ft. 
high ; the walls are inlaid witli red and blue tiles, and tlie 
ligiit is ronnnimicated by means of 2 largo folding- 
doors. Between tJie chief a]iartinent8 are jiaved enm ts of 
chequered marble, in the centre of most of w liicii i.s a 
fiiK* niarlile fountain. The houses of Mequhn'z are 
neater tlian those of Morocco; but the streets are not 
pavcil ; and hence in rains they arc infested with mud, 
and in dry weatfier with dust. The millah, or Jews' 
quarter, is walled round, extemtivc, and in good repair ; 
but tiic Ni'groes’ quarter is now a mere ruin. Aiiout ;i 
century ago a convent was formed here by the King of 
.Spain, for the relii'f and spiritual comfort of Rom. ( atli. 
captives and Christian travellers ; but it was desertcil 
iiy tlie monks, previously to the accession of tlie late 
emperor, Muley Soliman. The inhab. are described as 
being more eonrteous than tho.se more to the .S. : they 
lire hospitable to strangers, invite them to their gardens, 
and entertain tliem sumptuously. 'J'he women are beau- 
tiful, and have fair complexions, w 1th bl.ack eyes, w hire 
teeth, and dark hair ; and have a suavity of inanners 
rarely to be met w ith even in the most poli.sluxl nalions 
of Europe. {Jackson's Morocco, pp. 12G — 129. ; Gcog, 
Jonnu, vol. i.) 

MKRDIN (an. Marde), a city of Asiatic Turkey, at 
the N.W, extremity of the pach. of Bagibul, .50 in. S.K. 
Diarbekir, lat. 37*^ 19' N., long. 4"^ 20' 1C. Pop. about 
11,0(M). of whom 1,500 are Armenians, and 200 Jews. It 
j is situated on the slope of the Karadja-dagh, or ancient 
j Mount Masins, and overlooks a very extensive and 
‘ fertile tract of country. It Is commanded byaca.slle, 

: crowning the summit of a rock, and is very difficult of 
, aid'ss. the best road to it leading up a steep about 1^ til. 

. til leiigtii. 'j'he houses are all built of hewn stone, aiui 
' appear to l>e very old ; the w imiows arc small, grated 
witli iron, the streets narrow, and the buildings, lieing on 
I an acclivity, soern to rise one on Alie top of tlie othi'r. 

I The walls are kept in tolerable repair, and a few old 
I pi(*cesof cannon are mounted on the towers qf the ca.stle. 

I M*’niin Is the frontier tow n of the pachalic towards (’on- 
sfaoiinoplr, and the residence of a inntzellim appoint! d 
by the pacha. The imlu.stry of the inhabs. I.s confinctl to 
the manufacture of cotton fabrics and Turkey leather; 
but it Ii.is little external trade, in consequetmc of not 
bein'' on any of the great caravan-routes. The in igb- 
bourliood produces an abundance of cotton, grain, au<l 
friiit.s, w Inch find a ready sale in the market of Meidin. 
{Olivier, tuni. iv. p. 242 24-5.; Kinneir, p. 26.').) 

MERE, a small market-town and par. of England, co. 
Wilts, huml. its ow n name, 20 m. \V. Salisbury, and 90 m. 
\V. l)y .S. Ixmdon. Area of par., 7,400 acres. Top-, in 
1 h;ii, 2,70«, of whom 1,4H2 belong to the town-tything- 
The town is very indifferently bu)lt, having lu its centre 
an ancient crosa, the interior of w Inch serves as a market- 
liou.se. I’hc church is large, with a .square tower at its 
VV. end : the living is a vicarage In the gift of the Dear 
of Salislmry. 'J'he Wesleyan-Methodists, also, support 
a place of worship and attached Sunday-school. A suk- 
mill has recently been erected, and, in 18.39, employed 71 
hands. Dowlas, also, and bed-licking, are made here on 
a small scale; but the town (formerly of considerable 
importance^ having a castle on an adjacent emiuence) is 
now in a miserably decayed condition. 

MKRGUI, a town of’ the Tenazserlm coast. In Inaia- 
beyond-flie-Brahmapoutra, cap. of the British 
Mergui, on the river 'Tenasserlin, at Its *”otilh, in lat* 
12^ 12' N., long. 98^ 25' E. Pop. probably from 6,(m to 
7,000, including natives and British residents, with Gbi- 
nese, Siamese, Pegiinns, and descendants of Portugnese. 

It is built along the declivity and skirts of a steep nlll, aim, 
when taken by the British, was surrounded by a 
stockade. But it Is not a place of any strength, ■ ' 

ressible to ships, and commanded by a high 
front. The streets are wide, but badly paved ; anu umy 
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v ouM be much filthier than they are but for the Rltiiation 
of the town on a slope, which fa»’ilitates their being 
cleaned l)y the rain. The houses are nearl3^ all of bamboo, 
rec(b, matting, and other fragile material.?. A mean 
brick gat<'way .staiuls at the entrance to the town from 
tlie river side, which, with some bastion.s at the angles of 
tin? works, a few small pagodas, ami s(»me liou.ses erected 
l)V I'liropeans, arc tlie only structure's of any solidity. 
Tlie harbour is safe for small vessels, iiaving I'i ft. water 
over tile b.ir at low water, witli IH ft. rise at springs. 
'Mie I’limate is mild and salubrious : Knropean invalids, 
sent thither from Rangoon during tlu* war, speedily 
recovered their health. Mergui was taken by storm 
by the Rritish in IHJl. {Low. /list., SfC., in Journ. 
<{f' tlw lioyal Asiat. Soc. ii. 256 — 2r)l). ; Hamilton's E. I. 

LidX.) 

.Miaujtii Acchiphlago. Tunassf.ium PnoviNCEs. 

Ml'RlD.V (an. Au^n.sta Kmcrilu), a town of Spain, in 
I'.stremadnra, on the N. bank of tlie (biadiana, rn. 
1'. Ibulajoz, and 17(* m. N.li. Madrid. Pop., aceordiug 
to Mifiaiio, 4,MiH). It is situated elo.se to the river, on a 
slight eminence, in tlie midst of an open and gently un- 
oiil.iting country, naturally very f(*rtile, hut almost un- 
coUivati'd, and unhealthy in summer. Its chief pub- 
lic buildings are 2 par. chnrclics, 8 mined niona.s- 
tcrics, 2 liospitals, ami a prison: it is, in f.ict, one of the 
most (iecayed towns in the Peninsula, and is w Imlly un- 
imjiortant exrt'pt for its antiquities. But tlie r(‘mains of 
the power ami m.agnificence of its Roman masters render ; 
it an object of great interest. '1 lu'se are seattered in all i 
direclions: in the walls, the hovises, tlie ehurehes, and 
even in the pavement of tlie streets are di.scoverod frag- 
ments of eolnmns, bases, cajiitals, friescs, statues, and 
ioseriptions. Similar vestiges, and in a more per- 
fect condition, are td be seen in the suburbs. 
'I’he principal ruins comprise an amphitheatre (u.sed 
also as a tianmaeliia), circus, theatre, triumiihal arcli, 
baths, (.‘t'c. The seats of the amphithe.-ttre appear quite 
I erfect ; the vaulted dens for tlie lieasts are uninjured ; 
and tlie conduits liy whieii tliearona was tilled with water 
ac still distinctly vi,sible. In one of the streets mav lie 
set'll ,'i large triumphal an h. RiO ft. high, but without 
any inscription or senipttires. i'he baths are snr- i 
prisiiigly peift>ct, but not large; and round the top of 
the hathing-rooms runs a cornice of most curious and 
delicate workmanship, almost as perfect as if It had re- 
cently been <*\ccute.d. 'riic bridge over the (luadiana is 
of stone, and portions of it may lie of Roman architec- 
tore; hot the gre.iler n.art of the Roman iiridge was 
sw<'pt away hy a flood in Ifild, and the present iiritige 
h.vs been constructevi since. Two arches of this struc- 
ture were blown up, in IHI‘2, by tlie British troop.s under 
the Duke of Wellington, 'riirrearo likewise 2 aqneilucts, 
one of itoman, and the other of Moorish architecture, of ; 
brick and granite, tlic former having three, and the lat- 
ter two tiers of archc.s. 

.Augusta I'mcrita was founded by order of Angustvfs, 
vooo 20 11.0., who planted in it some of liis veterans, 
e.dlcd nnrriti, whence its ancient and modern nanus. 


'I'imngii its ancient inngiiitnde appears to liave been j 
greatly exaggerated, it was, no doulit. one of the large.st 
itoman citle.? in the piminstiia, and became tlu* metro- 
jiolis of lauilania. prom tlie Rotnans it passed, in 71. '1, 
to the M< ors, w ho destroyed and altered manv of its old 
tniilding.s. In 1228 it opened its gates to Alpnonso IX., 
after liis signal victory over the Moors in the eontl- 
guous jilain of Matan/.a.s ; and from this period down- 
wards it lues iicen attached to tlic kingdom of Castile 
and Leon. {Ilrcollrc/ions of the Peninsula, p. 178—181. ; 
i'doK's Spain, i. U2 — 144.; yiitlaiM ; Ancient Universal 
H/fitor//, xiii. 41)2. Hvo. ed.) 

MKuinA, a town of S. America, repub. Venezuela, 
dep. /ulia, c.ap. the prov. Merida, on the Charna, 3.'i0 m. 
.8. \V. C iraecas, and ILift m. N.P. Bogota. Previously to 
1812, when it was destroyed by an earthquake, this was 
the lurgi'st city in VTmezucla, and had a pop. of 12,(H!(). It 
continued, for some years, to bo little better tlian a heap 
of ruins ; but it has been again rebuilt, and is now-, pro- 
bably, become more populous tliau before. It has a rathe- 
ural, several chapels, (onvent.?, Ac., an eecle-slastical 
seininary, a college for pliiiosophy, civil law*. See. The 
inhab. are said to bo, for tlie most part, in good eircnni- 
Rtances, The coloured races dye wool and manufacture 
carpets and other woollen and cotton fabrics. {Geog. 

270-74. ; Mod. Trav. xvH.) 
lONKTU, or MKRIONYDl), a marlt. co of 
I I'l N* the cos. of Caernarvon ;uid Den- 

w c* tho.se of Montgomery and Cardigan, and 

w, M. George’# Channel. It is of a triangular shape, 
aurt contains 424,320 acres. This, next to Caernarvon, 
is the most mountainous co, in the principality. Among 
ine principal summits are thos<!of Arran-Fowdy, Cader- 
ih Arrenlg ; respectively 2,014, and 2.800 ft. 

ri..n' .u h8«i however, some fine vales, espe- 

ciaiiy that of Festhiiog, ctdehrated for its romantic 
»o!ne considerable tracts t'f low 

nmpy land along the sea coasr ; and in parts consider- 


able tracts have been gained by embankments. Tlid 
soil is very various ; but, generally speaking, it is poor, 
and suited only for pasturage. Oats is the grain 
prineipally cultivated ; but wheat and barley arc also 
raised, thougli in no great quantities. Agriculture is in 
a vej-y liackward state ; little or no attention i.s paid to a 
rotation of crops, and it i.s a frequent practice here, as 
well as in Denbigh, to burn tlie surface for manure, lii 
some parts of the co. potatoes are pretty extensively cul. 
tivated. Tlic principal dependence of the fanner is, 
however, on his cattle and slieep ; of which great num- 
bers are fed on tlu* mountains, and in the valleys not 
fitted for husbandry. The«mall native Welsli ponies, 
called Merlins, arc now rarely met witli, excejit in this 
CO. and Montgomery. Tliey are sure-footed and ex- 
ceedingly hardy. Dairy farming is carric<l on to a con- 
siderable extent. Farm.s usually .small ; and lieing mostly 
held at will, without any conditions tis to management, 
tlu* low state of agriculture need not be wondered at. 
Average rent of land, in IHIO, y*-. lU/. an acre. Sjieak- 
ing generally, the cottages are wrctelied in the extreme ; 
tliongli happily they liave been a good deal improved in 
some parts of the co. 'I'he minerals seem to be of less 
consi'qucnee tlian might liave been siipi>osed ; lead and 
copper are raised, thougli in small quanlitie.s ; largo 
quantities of lime are produced at Corweii, and slates 
are quarried in different places. 'I’lie manulactures, 
whicli also are unimportant, coiisi.st principally ot coarse 
flaninds, produced on the domestic system, at Dolgelly, 
'Bowyn, and a few other places. 'I'lie Dee has it- source 
ill this CO.; and it is also watered by the Dyti, Maw, 
Di.synwy, &c.. flowing VV. Bala, the largest lake in the 
principality {see Bai.a) is in tliis co. Harlecli is the co. 
town. Merioneth is divided into (j hundreils and 37 
parislu's. It sends 1 niern. to the H. of C. for the co. 
Registered clector.H, in l83‘)-4(), 1320. In 1831, tlie co. had 
b.DfiS inlialiited houses, 7,358 families, and 3.5,3J.5 inhahs. ; 
of whom 17.11)4 were males, and 18,121 females, .sum 
exp<‘iid<‘d for tlie relief of the poor, in 1838-31), 13,107/. 

ivlKR.SPBl;R(L a town of llie Prussian doin., prov. 
Saxony, cap. rcg. Merseburg, «>n tlie .Saab-, 5(5 m. S.S.E. 
Magiieliurg; lat. f)l*^ ‘2'2' 1" N., long. (V 35" E. Pop., 
in 1837, 0,413. It is walled, and is old and iriegularly 
built. It has several suliurbs, a cathedral, a castle, a 
gymnasium, an hospital, and various otlier public insti- 
tutions. Mer.si'burg is tlic seat of government for the 
regency, of the council and court of justice for the circle 
and town, a board of forests, Ac. ; and lias manufactures 
of woollen and linen cloth, paper, tobacco, and vinegar. 
Tlie l)<‘(‘r of Mer.seburg is celebrated as tlie best in Sax- 
ony. ( Lon '/.edlitXt Dcr Preussische Slant. y iii. 223. ; 
Jterehaus. .S'C.) 

MERSEY, a river of England, which has its em- 
bouchure on the VV. coast of the island, in the lri.>ih 
Sea, Tiiough not large, the Mersey has, from its flowing 
througli tile principal manufacturing district of the 
empire, ;lnd giving its name to the gulpli or a'Stuary 
between Lancashire and (’licshire, become, in point of 
connncrcinl importance, second only to the 'I hames. 
It ha.s its sources in the great central ridgi*, or Penniiio 
i liain, on the confines of Yorkshire, (.'lieshire, and Der- 
byshire. .After receiving the Goyt from the S., and 
flowing VV'. tliroiigli Stockport, it is joined by its Im- 
portant aflluent the Ii w ell. The latter, w hich lias its 
source in the Lancasliire moors, lU'ar Ha-lingdeii, flow s 
S. througli Bury to Manchester, w liere, being joined liy 
two smaller streams, it takes a westerly course, till its 
confluence with the Mersey, After being still farther 
increased hy the Boden from Macclesfield, the Mersey 
passes VV’ariIngton, a little lielow w Inch it expands into 
a magnificent a*stuary, having the great commercial port 
of Liverpool on its N. side, near its junction with the 
Irish Sea. 'i'he Mersey and Irw oil have been rendered 
navigable from Sankey Bridge to Mancliester ; and pro- 
ji*rts are now on foot for improving and deepening the 
navigation. (.SVc MANruKSTER.) 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL. a pari, lior., market-town, 
and par.wf S. Wales, co. Glamorgan, bund. Gaernhilly, 
on the TafT, l‘)m. N. by W. Cardiff, and 140 m. W. by 
N. T.ondon. Poj). of pari, hor., which includes nearly 
all the par. of Merthyr-Tydvi!, and the entire nar. of 
Aberdare, with a small portion of the )iar. of V^ainor, 
27.4fi0 in 1831, but now (1811), probably, S5.0(K). 
“ 'rhe town lies on the E. side of the valley, down 
which the 'Faff descends to Cardiff, scattered in de- 
tuched ma-sses about the valley and on the hills, send- 
ing forth hrancin's in different directions ; and fresh 
groups arc contiiiually rising in the neighbourliood of 
tlic great iron-works, so that it is somewhat difficult to 
point out where any eollcrtion of houses ends or begins.” 
(Bound. Bep.) The houses, gi'Ucvally speaking, am 
mean-looking, comprising ‘* lnbour<'r>’ cottagi's. nr small 
ale-house.s, beer-shops, or retail shops but In the centre 
of the town tliere are three tolerably rcsjiectahle streets, 
forming a tr»a: /W' at ojie point of which is the p^n■i^U 
church, a modern and well-built structure : the living is 
in the gift of ilu* Marquis of Bute. J hcre is, also, a 
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chapel -o^easo, besitles seTeral places of worship for dis* 
fcnters.j and the various Sunday-schools of the town 
give religious Instruction to nearly 6,000 children of both 
»exos. National, Lancastrian, and other subscription 
schools, have likewise been formed, and are well attended. 
A philosophical society and several book-clubs have been 
established ; and there is abundant proof that education 
is advancing among all classes. A tneatre lias l)e(‘ii built 
within these few years, and there arc tWo good hotels. 
In the environs are many handsome seats, belonging to 
the wealthy Iron-masters; and 3m. N. of tlm town, on 
au insulated hill, stand the ruins of Morlals ('astle. a very 
ancient building, demoIishedMluring the late civil wars. 

The rise of ^lerthyr has been rapid, almost beyond be- 
lief. Towards the middle of last century it was an 
hisignifiaint village ; in proof of this, it is suilicient to 
state, that, in 175.% tlie lands and mines for several miles 
round the village, the seat of the great works now erected, 
were let for Kl years for 2fK)/. a year. It is wliolly in- 
debted for its prosperity to its rich mine.s of coal, iron- 
ore, and limestone. The stratum of coal, which is of 
excellmit quality, is accompanied by parallel veins of 
argillaceous iron, penetrating to a great depth, and yield- 
ing, at an average, about 3r> per cent, of metal. Tlie 
iron-works are on a va.st scale ; those of Sir John finest 
and Co. at Dowlais, of the Mesir.s. Crawshay at Cy- 
fartiifa and Hirwalu, liaving actinilly raised up very po- 
pulous townships; the Pen-y-darrun and Ply moutli Iron- 
works arc also very extensive. In all, about 1.'>0,(K)0 
tons of iron a-year, are produce«1 m the immediate vi- 
cinity of the tow n. Of this, a large proportion goes 
through the various processes of refinement and rolling 
into bars, previous to being shipped at Cardiff. The 
furnaces, refineries, and rolling-mills employ a great 
many persons; the wages for men ranging from 12s. 
to 60s.; of women, from 6s. to 10s.; and boys, 
7s. to 11s. per week. The trade is of a very fluctu- 
ating character, and groat numbers of workmen arc 
often thrown out of emplojrmcnt by the stoppage even of 
2 or 3 furnaces. Di.stress, however, is less permanent here 
tlian In many other districts, as “ the work is one re- 
quiring loss experience than many other manufacture.H ; 
so that a demand for labour is readily met l)y a supply ; 
while, on tlie other hand, the labourers feel no great re- 
luctance to transfer themselves to f^e^l^ employments.” 
{Bound. Iti'p.) It i.s said by Mr. Nicholson, in the la.*t 
edition of the Cambrian Guide, th.at “ there is a marked 
improvement in the houses of the workmen ; most of 
them have gooil oak chests of drawers, bright as silver ; 
cuplmards, with a di.splay of family china cups and 
glasse.s ; some of tlie younger women have a vem*cred 
work-box ; and all these little things display .an attention 
to the lesser comforts and luxuries of life, of which, a few 
years ago. they had no idea. On the whole, there is a 
decided improvement in the gener.al condition and cir- 
cumstances of onr vvorktnen.” (P. 421.) 

But, notwithstanding their comparatively comfortable 
condition, and the great increase of temperance societies, 
it would seenn that C’harti.st doctrines have made a very 
Ctuisiderable progress anong the labourers in thi.s dis- 
trict, a circumstance for which it is not very easy to ac- 
count, A large portion of the Chartists engaged Iji the 
outlireak at Newport, on the 4th of November, 1839, 
were understood to he from M<*rthyr and tlie adjoining 
iron-works. It is to be hoped that the severe, but whole- 
some, exstigation they received on that occasion may not 
hare been thrown away ; and that it may help to dis- 
abuse them of their prejudices, and hinder them from 
again becoming the dupe.s of designing demagogues. 

The communication with Cardiff is effcct^l by means 
of the Glamorganshire Canal (comidete<l in 1794), which 
commences at Merthyr, and ends, after a course of 
2b rn., in the tideway of the Taff, near its entrance into 
Penarth harbour, the entire descent being 611 ft. (See 
Cardiff, I. b37.) In 1836, 118,000 tons of iron were .sent 
down this canal. I’iie late improvements of tht; Marquis 
of Bute in the port of Cardiff have also been of essential 
advantage to the export trade of Merthyr-'l’vdvll. The 
Taff-vaie railway, for winch tlie act of parfiament was 
procured in 18,36, and which is intended to connect the 
mining district of Merthyr with Cardiff, was opened as 
far as Newbridge, 14 m. N. Cardiff, in Get. IH40; and It 
is stated that the traffic, as w ell as the number of passen- 
gers, already exceeds the original estimate. This rall- 
wav', when completed, will, with its various branches, 
have a length of 25 m. ; the capital is estimated at 
620,0007. 

The Beform Art created Mcrthyraparl. bor.,with the 
privilege of sending one mem. to the H. of C. ; the elec- 
toral limits comprising the par. of Merthyr- Tydvil, except 
parts of the hamlets of Forest and Tafi and Cynon, the 
entire par. of Abf?rdare, and the hamlet of Cefii-Coed-y- 
Gumner, In the par, of Vainor. Reg. electors, in 1839-40, 
M2. Mertbj^ is also (me of the polling-places at elections 
§or the CO. Petty sessions are held here for the upper div. 
of hund. Caerphilly ; and a court of requests sits monthly 
fwr ibe recovery of debts not exceeding 5t An act was 
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passed In 1830 for the better security of life and property 
In this district; and the throe pars, of Merthyr- Tydvil, 
Aberdare, and Gellygaro are under the superintendence 
of a stipendiary police magistrate, having a salary of 
600/. a year, half of which is levied on the furnaces 
within the limits of his jurisdiction, and half on the in- 
habitant.s Of Merthyr alone. Markets on Wednesday and 
Friday ; cattle fairs May 14., 1st Monday iu July, and 1st 
Mond.ay in Aug. 

MKS.AGNE, or MESSAGNA, a town of the Nea- 
politan dom. , prov. Otranto, cap. cant., 8 m, .S.W'. 
Brindisi. Pop. %(X)(). ? It Ims several convents, an hos- 
pital, and a fine palace, belonging to tlie Francavilla 
family. It manufactures kitchen utensils ; and lias some 
trade in oil and grain, considerable quantities of which 
are grown in its vicinity. Mesagne is .supposed by many 
Italian authors to be the representative of the ah. Mes- 
sapia, but this is doubtful. 

ME.SIIFI), a city of Persia, the cap. of Persian Klio- 
rassan, and esteem^ as “ holy” from its containing a very 
superb sepulchre, enclosing the remains of IniAin Keza 
and the caliph Haroun al Baschid, 4.55 m. E. by N. Tehe- 
ran ; lat. 3(P 17' 40" N., long. 59° 35' E. Pop., accord- 
ing to Kinneir, 50,000. It stands in a rich and well- 
watered plain, is surrounded with a strung wall, and is 
divided into 12 quarters, of which .5 are in ruins.- The 
houses are meanly built of sun-dried bricks, uiul the ark 
or palace is unworthy of its name. There were formerly 
16 medressas or colleges ; but most of them are eitlior 
deserted or in ruins. Indeed the city lias now little wortli 
notice, except its fine and well supplicnl bazaar, and the 
mausoleum of ImAm Reza, the magnlficeuce of which, 
with its silver gates, jewelled doors, rails once of solid 
gold, glittering domes and minarets, and handsome 
arcades, is almost unequalled in Per.sia. It has, how- 
ever, been often plundered ; ami its resources are saul 
by Mr. Fraser to be greatly reduced. Me.sheri carries on 
a considerahle tnvde with Boklvara, Balkh, Candahar, 
Yezd and Herat ; and many of the inhabitants arc em- 
ployed in weaving velvet and making fine pelisses, both 
of which are much esteemed throughout I'ersla. 
neir's Persia ; I’raser's KAorassan, l^c.) 

MESSINA (an. 'lande and Mesxana), a celebrated 
city ami .sea-port of Sii ily, cap. Intendency, near the N.E.. 
extremity ot the isl.uid, on the strait ot its own name, 

8 m. N.W. Reggio, .56^ in. N.N.Sl. Catania, and J20 
m. E. by N. PaliTmo ; lat. (of its lighthouse) 3H-' 1 1' 
,30" N., long, jri*^ 31' til" K. Pop., in IH31, including 
that of its canton, 83,772.* 'J'he. city Invs a most im- 
po.siiig appearance from the sea, forming a fine circular 
sweep, about 2 m. in length, on tljc W. shore of its 
magnificent harbour, from whicli it rises in tlie form of 
an amphitheatre ; and bchig built of wliitc stone, it 
strikingly contrasts witli the dark forests that cover the . 
inountain.s in tlie background. Prior to 1783, tin* har- 
bour was fronted by a magnificent terrace of h>fty 
houses, called the Pallazxata, having in front a broad 
quay decorated with statues and fountains. But the 
gri‘at earthquake of that year laid the city almost 
entirely in ruins, and though the terrace still exists, 

It is shorn of its fonner grandeur. The quay m 
its fron , called tlie A/armn, has now, as formerly, 
numerous fountains, and is the favourite promemule. 
Ruined buildings, and other vestiges of the eartli- 

J juake, occupy a considerable portion of the city; and 
ew houses liave now more than 2 stories. Swin- 
burne, who visited Messina before 1783, complained 
that its interior was dirty, with narrow streets, gloomy 
houses, little bustle of trade, and still less show of 
luxury. According to Smyth, however, the modern 
city is regularly built, well p.aved with square blocks of 
lava, and several of its streets are wide and handsome, 
ornamented with numerous churches, convents, statues, 
and fountains. The square in front of tlie cathedral, 
and that of San Giovanni di Malta, are both well-built 
and handsome. The fountain in the centre of the 
former ranks with the finest in Sicily. The cathedral, 
erected soon after the conquest of Sicily by the Nor- 
mans, has been repeatedly damaged by earthijuakes. 

It is a Gothic building, with a heavy anu gloomy exte- 
rior: the interior, though devoid of taste, is richly 
ornamented. 'Phe principal entrapee is handsome ; and 
the nave is supported by immense granite columns 
taken from the ruins of a temple of Neptune. The 
great altar and the roof of the choir are set off with 
mosaics and precious stones : the carved work of the 
pulpit is ^aid to be a chef-d'oeuvre of the Sicilian sculptor 
(iagginl. The church of Monte Virglno has some good 
paintings in fresco, and that of St. Giorgio is very rich 
In marbles and inlaid work, and has some tolerable 
ictures. A(bacent to the viceroy’s palace, a uDble 
uilfiing at the 8. extremity of the city, is a large oocn 
space planted and laid out in public walks.' The other 
public buildings Include a large hospital, several asflunis 
of various kinds, 2 theatres, town-hall, exchange, bankt 
* According to the official returntthe nop.. In 1798, w«» only 
to tliat it would Appegr to haw n«Murl> vleuMsd la tiw inttavai. 
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coHeRo, Sec. Messina is surrounded by an old irre- 
ffular wall, finished by Charles V. The citadel, a pen- 
tagonal fortress, erected on the S, side of the harbour, 
Is constructed according to the principles of Vauhan ; 
but though well provided with bomb-proof quarters and 
stores, it is badly situated and commanded in almost 
every part. Two strong and well built forts have, how- 
ever, been constructed on eminences above the town, 
that would greatly annoy and harass an enemy during 
any operation against tlie*citadel. The town is further 
defended by a fort placed so as to command the mouths 
of the Finmare, wliich are the only places where an 
enemy could land with cannon. The port, to which 
Messina is wholly indebted for her prosperity, and even 
existence, is formed by a lengthened curved tongue of 
land, that might almost be supposed to be an artificial 
circular mole, projecting first N.li. from the main land, 
and then bending round to the W. in the form of a 
sickle.* The entrance on the N., about 7(X) yards 
across, is defended «)n the W., or main-land sid»‘, by 
the bastion of Forto Reale, and at the extremity of the 
carved promontory by Fort Salvatore. A light-house 
has been constructed on the extreme 1’,. verge of the 
promontory. 'I'lie noble basin tlms enclosed is about 
4 m. in circuit, and, having d(?ep water throughout, is 
capable of accommodating the larg(\st fleets : it is, in fact, 
not only the finest harbour in the Mediterrsmean, hut 
one of the finest of which we liave any certain know- 
l(*dge. Men-of-war moor in the centre of the ha.sin in 
about d.'i fathoms ; but merchantmen lie alongside the 
quay, atid have every facility for kiading and unloading. 
The pratiqne-ofiice, the fish-market, and the custom- 
hoiHP, are all on tlio Marina. 'I'ln? lazaretto, the b<‘st , 
est iblisliment of the kind in Sicily, is in the Iv angh^ of 
th(! harbour. 'I’he situation of INlessina, on the strait 
between Italy and Sicily, ami her admirable port, give 
her great advantagi's as a commercial entrepot ; and 
wore Sicily and Naples subject to an enlightened 
government, able and willing to put down abu.ses, and 
to rail into aetivity their long dormant »mergies, Mes- 
sina would certainly be one of tiie greatest emporiums 
of the Mediterranean. Even as it is. lier tradt* is very 
considerable. Her exports consist principally of oranges 
and lemons, olive oil, silk, linsiaxl, wines and spirits, 
shmnar, li(piorice, rags, corn, salted tisb, Ac. Almost 
all the silk exported from Sicily is shipped h(>re. The 
iitiports consist of colonial produce, and cotton and 
woollen fabrics, hides, hardwar**, Ac. We subjoin an 
Account of the (Quantities and Value of the principal 
Articles export<>d from Messina in ^ 
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Arjf<»b and cream of tartar 
barilla ... 
Ariinstune 
t'antharidoH 

t'orn, grain, and puJso - 
Cotton wool 
Kssciicfs » 

Kish, .salted 

Fniils, dry and jncklw.1 
Oranges and lentous 
Lemon j ..ice 
l.inseetl 
Other seeds 
t.iquoriec paste 
Oil olive 

Manna ... 

iUgs 

Sait 

Shuin.'tc 

Silks 

Satin* ... 
W'iue and spirits 
Other article* . - 

Total value • r 


I L. 




f;,92.5 

llitU) 

•s.ivo 

2,S12 

ditto 

8,120 

.3.»i.',H 

ditto 

•Mi 

1 ,454 


i.MCJ 

9,.36.-, 

rwis. 

.375 

HSU 

ll.s. 

.31. .378 

7,7.32 

rwts. 

(i.tiH.'y 

1 1 ,<i!>(i 

ditto 

b.i'jn 

8,062 

boxes 

.3;>4..52t; 

78,90.3 

galU. 

221.357 

6,31.5 

qrs. 

cwts. 

Kt 

3i,966 

5,7.30 

ditto 

6,8.32 

11,960 

Kails. 

34.5,.3.39: 

.52,291 

cwts. 

21.3: 

2,67.3 

ditto 

11,2151 

9,973 

tons 

60 r 

214 

cwts. 

l!>,177i 

8, 118 

lbs. 

52, 0.39 

42,0.39 

No. 

227,7 lo! 

7,152 

galls. 

724,34!). 

27,noi 

- - 1 

69,216 


- '4oq,gtt3l 


(Maegregor's iieports on Sicily ; Smyth's Sicily, pp. 113 
—123. ; Ilusseil's Sicily, pp. 2f)0~2fil., Ac.) 

Me.ssina i« the see of an archbishop, and the residence 
of a Greek protopapas, with authority throughout Sicily, 
but who is nominated by the pope. It is the scat of a 
royal court of appeal, and of criminal, civil, and commer- 
cial tribunals ; and has a municipal bank, several inonti 
di pietd, or government loan banks, and other tiencvolent 
institutions. Next to commerce, its inhabs. are chiefly 
occupied in the tunny and other fisheries ; and in the 
manufacture of silk stufTs*, especially damasks and satins. 
It has an ecclesiastical seminary, a lyceum, a royal col- 
lege for law and me.dicine, and an extensive public 
library ; but Simond says that Mewiua appears to have 
made slow progress in refiiiement, compared with Ca- 
tania or Palermo. “The education of young peoplo is 
more neglected ; very few in the lower ranks can read ; 
atid the nobility do not in general reside in Messina : in 
*hort, it is neither fashionable, nor learned, nor rich ; nor 
's it, I think, particularly hospitable.” {Simond's Italy, 

* This, in thp old Kicilinn longungc. was railed ZawX*;, whence 
the oilginal name of the town. {TMucyiJidt* .lib. vl. cap* 6.) 


Ac., .V25.) But, how deficient soever In those respects, 
Messina has advantages of another sort that entitle her, 
in the estimation of her citizens, to look down with con- 
tempt on most other places. These consist in tlio 
possjcssion of an autograph letter of the Virgin Mary, 
addressed to the Mes-sinians, and assuring them of her 
especial protection ; and what is. If possible, still more 
precious, a lock of the Virgin’s hair, given by her to the 
persons entrusted w'ith Iho conveyance of the letter ! 'I'o 
question the genuineness of these valuable relics would, 
in Messina at least, be rather hazardous ; and, under 
such circumstances, we. need not wonder that it is firmly 
believed that, on one occasion, the city wiia saved froin 
famine by the opportune arrival of a supply of corn, sent 
by the Virgin. The only wonder is, that she has allowed 
it to be so often brought to the brink of destructioii by 
earthquakes, and devastated by tlie plague. A splendid 
fete is annually given in the great sejuare in honour of 
the exalted protectress and benefactress of the city. Very 
few vestiges of the ancient city r(nnain ; a ci)ns('(pience, 
no doubt, of the numerous earthquakes by which it has 
bwm visited. 

The accounts of the origin and early hi.story of Messina 
dilfer considerably. It is admitted on all tiaiids to be 
very ancient ; and most probably derived tlie name it lias 
so long borne from a settlement having been made in it 
by a body of emigrants fro>n .Me.ssene, in (ireeee. Having 
been scazed by the Mamertini, it became, iimlcr them, 
one of the most populous, wealthy, and pow crliil cities of 
.Sicily. It was the first town of the island that came into 
the possession of the Romans. {Crllarii Orbis Auliqui, i. 
973. ; Ancient Universal History, iii, 513.. 8vo. ed.) 

I The j>rincipal political t*\ ents in the liistory of Messina, 
in modern times, are its successful resistance to Gliarles 
I of Anjou, by whom it was besieged, after the Sicilian 
Ve.sper,s ; and it.s revolt against the S[)aiiiar(!s in lfi74, 
fojlowed, in the en.suing year, l)y the defeat of the latter 
in its vi<'inity by a French force. In 1743 the plague 
'broke out in Messina, with the most d<;struclive violence, 
sweeping ott'thc? greater number of the inhabs. 

METZ (an. Divodnrnm, afterwards Mediomatrici 
Metis, whenc«‘ its i)resenl name), a strongly fortified city 
of Franc(*, dep. Moselle, of which it Is the cap., at the 
jonction of the Moselle and .Seille, sOin. W.N.W. Stras- 
bourg, and about IHOni. E.N.E. I’aris ; lat, 49'"“’ 7' 

N., long. <■>'* 1' 15" E. Pop., in 183(;, 42.793. " Metz is 

a fine old city ; but, like most fortified places, the .streets 
are narrow, and the houses lofty. Near the river it is 
more open, tin* quays are broad, and the bridges magni- 
ficent. The river is clear and rapid, and swells to an 
expanded stream where not confim'il by the embank- 
ments, as it is witliin the fortifications.” (Jacob's I'ieivof 
iiermany, p. l.'ifi.) Metz was fortified by Marshals 
Vauhan and Rellci.sle : it has several strong outworks, 
and a citadel on the Moselle ; hut the latter was partly 
dismantled during the Revolution, and its esplanade has 
bemi laid out in public walks, which command a noble 
view of the valley of tin; Moselle and its bounding hills. 
'I'he city has 9 gates and draw bridges, hut only 6 are in 
use. The most conspicuous public building fs the ca- 
thedral, a vast pih;, commenced in lf)14, hut not finished 
till 15411. It is about 39911. in length, the height of the 
nave being almut 110 ft., and that of the tower about 400 
ft.f The latter, w hich is a fim; specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, has in it a boll weighing 26,000 lbs. The whole 
tnlifice is remarkable for lightness. Mr. Jacob says that 
the cathedral of Metz was the most jierfect Gothic struc- 
ture he saw on the Continent ; and that, thougii not so 
old as Westminster Abbey, it may vie in external beauty 
with that \^merablc pile. The military ho.spital, built In 
the reign of Louis XV., is a noltle edifice, consisting of 
two ranges of building, and cajiable of easily accommo- 
dating l.-WO patients. 'I'lie Hdtel du (iouvernemcrtt, a 
large, though rather heavy fabric, fronts the esplanade ; 
it is appropriated to the courts of justice and the citv 
library ; the latter has above 30,000 vols., nniotig which 
arc munerous works printed in the I5tli centiirj', and 
about 800 MSS., some of the lOtli century. (Guide du 
Voyageur.) 'I’he barracks, military magazines, pretbe- 
ture, town-hall, and mint, several of the churches, the 
new market, the theatre, with a portico of the 'I'uscan 
order, Ac., are among the other edifices. The Moselle 
;uid the Seille, in and near the city, are cro.ssed by at 
least 20 bridges. The jirincijial school of artillery and 
military engineering ( F.cole de Gthiie, or d' Applieaiion)in 
Franco is established here. Its library has a choice col- 
lection of about 10,000 vols. of military and scientific 
works, with .sundry MSS. of Vauhan and other distin- 
guished persons. Exclusive of the above, Metz has two 
other public libraries, with scvtTal convents and cha- 
ritable asylums, a Protestant church, a synagogue, a 
royal college, a univeriyty academy, an ecclesiastical 
school, and other seminaries ; a school for (he fine nrt.s, 
a royal society of arts and belies ietlres ; an agricidtural 
society, a 8oci<‘tv for the encouragement of primary iu- 

t Thfro is some <livoi<p«ncy in the authorities a* to tiMM in«a- 
*ure*« last abo'u luusi bo iienrly .ucurutc. 
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fttructiun, and collections In natural history, mineralogy, 
•nul chemistry ; a botanic garden, a lying-in hospital, a 
savings* bank, a mont-dc.miUy ike. 

Metz Is the see of a bishop, and the seat of a royal 
court for the deps. of Moselle and Ardennes, and of 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction .and commerce, and 
a ciiamber of’ commerce, and the head-quarters of 
the third military division of France. “ It is also a 
manulacturing city, in which are made woollen goods 
of various kinds, hosiery, eotton goorls, table-linen, 
printed paper, musical instruments, starch, and gun- 
powder; it has, besides, several extensive tanneries. 
Much trade originates here from the produce of the 
vines, some portion of which is converted into wine, 
but more into bramiy and vinegar ; and Metz is 
celebrateti for tl>e preparation of various kinds of con- 
fectionery. It is encircled by lulls, covered from tiie 
bottom to the top with fruit-gardens and vineyards. The 
vineyards arc mostly in small divisions, anti principally 
cultivated by small proprietors, who are extremely poor, 
and almost all involvetl in debt to the capitalists of tlie 
city, w'lio take from them their wine, hrantly,and vinegar 
as soon as it is made.*’ {Jetcob's View of the Agric. if 
Germany, S^c., 43G— 438.) 

The roy.d gunpowder factor}’, an an i.sland in the 
Moselle, near tlie city, is superior to most others in the 
kingdom. Metz lias also a royal cannon foundry, a salt, 
potre relinery, and produces leather, cotton yarn, military 
and other hats, muslins, heei-root sugar, ciiieory, nails, 
and other articles of hardware, cutlery, buttons, glue, i\c. 

This i.s a very ancient city. It still pos.sesses several 
ruins belonging to the Koman period, among whicli are 
the remains of an aquediu t, that appears to have con- 
veyed water to a nauinaehium near the S. extremity of 
the city. Tlie site of the latter is now oci-upi(>d by out- 
works lielongiiig to the fortitications. Parts of an am- 
phitheatre and of a Koman fwlace are .still trace-able in 
th<? city. It suffered considerably, alxnit attno 7b. from 
some excesses of the lroop.s of Vitt'llius ( Taciti fhst., 
lib. i. cap. 73.1, and was nearly destroyed by tlie savage 
barbari.sin of .\ttila in 4.V2. It b.id, however, rceovered 
a Icirge portion of its former prosperity in the Midiile 
Ages, and became tlio cap. of the kingdom of Vnstra.Ma. 
l-'roin the llth century to 15*12, when it was taken by 
Henry II., it was an iiuh-penUent fluurifhing city. In 
the same year tliat it w'as taKeii hv Henry, it was besieged 
l-.y the Kniperor Charles V'., with an army of Ibb.bbO 
men, but the Duke of fluise successfully defended the 
town, and Charles was obliged to ri'limjuisli the siege. 

It was (iiially annexed (o the French crown liy tlie treaty 
of Westpiialia, in WM8. {Hugo, art. Mvidle i Guide du 
Voltage ur, &c.) 

ilKUKTIIK.adep. of France, reg. N.K. , formerly part 
of the prov. of Lorraine, lietwi'en hit. *20' and 4i>‘-^ S., 
aoil long. .5^ 40' and 7-' ’20' K., having N. the dc'ip. Miwelle, 
K. Kas Hhin, S. V'osges, and VV. Meu.se. I/cnglh, K. to 
W., 74 rn. ; average lireadth, about .35 in. Area, (>O.S,0‘2‘2 
b .'ctares. Pup., in 1 h:Pi, 4’24.3Gti. Tlie Vosge.s mountains 
run through the F. iiart of the «Iep., the surface of which 
i.s mostly ( overcxl w ith their rami lications, though the.se 
ri.se to no great elev.ition, Tlie dep. belongs almo.st 
wliolly to the basin of tlie Moselle, which river intersects 
its W, part from S. to N , and is joined, w ithin its limits, 
by the Meurthe. The iatter ri.ses in the dep. Vosge.s, 
runs generally in a N. VV, direction, ami. after a course of 
iMitween 70 and Hum., unites with the .Moselle about .5m. 
below Nancy, to which it is navigahle. lle-ides Nancy, 
St. Die and Luncville are on its banks; and it receives 
the Mortagne, Vezouze, and Mezulle, The Seille and 
.Sarre an- Uie other chief rivers of the dep, ^Tliere are 
numerous small lakes, one of which occupies an area of 
6‘2'2 hectares, in 1834, it was estimat<‘d that 303,<;3G 
hectares of the surface were arable, 7 I,h 51 in pa.>ture, 
10,371 In vine^Mrds, IIG.W'J in woods, and fi,‘2.3G in 
orchards, &c. The land is very uneoual in point of fer- 
tility, and is very indifferently larineu; hut more corn is 
grown than Is required for home eeii.sumption. The 
total produce of the harvest of J 835, was estimated at 
*3,431,500 hectolitres, chiefly wheat and oals : in tlie same 
ear, the crop of potatoes was estimated at ‘2,14‘2,(K)0 
u*ctoiitres. Kefore the Kevolution, the eulture of the 
vine was limited to the declivities of hills with a southern 
aspect; but its culture has since been very much 
extended, the quality of the produce lieing less regarded 
than tlie quantity. Almut 550,000 hectolitres of wine are 
supposed to i>e produced annually, of which the greater 
lart is consumed in the dep. The wines are generally 
iiferlor, tliougli the growths of Pagny, 'rhiaucourt, 
Arnavilie. Uaudonville, and others, may iK* classed among 
tlie swond.iry qualities of pins ordinaires. {JuUien, To- 
pographie, p. 4»i.) Dried ptuins and prescrveil apricots 
fonn important articles of commerce; and the mrests, 
which are more extensive than in most deps., furnish a 
good deal of timber. Tlie pastures are naliiruliy giaxl, 
Init receive little a'fenii*ni from the farmer. In 13.30, 
Uksti^mi&rc estimate.l to lie K l, (K)f) head of black cattle, 
«niJ lw,000 sheep, in tlie dep., but both arc of iudiilierciit 
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quality. The breed of horses has been improved fn* the 
nne stud of Kosidres. Hogs of an Improved breca are 
numerous, and their flesh and lard are sent to distant 
part.s of Franco. A great many poultry are reared. 
Property is much subdivided. In 18:J5, of 171,082 pro- 
perties subject to the contribution fonciii'e, 100,343 weie 
asse^8ed at le.ss than 5 fr., anti 24,437 at from 5 to 10 fr. 
Turf and lime iire among tlie clilef mineral products ; 
there are somo quarries of marble and alabaster, and a 
few iron mines; but the latter have been abandoned. 
The salt mines and springs at Dieuze, Vic, Moyenvic, 
iS:c., yield about 4r»,0()n,()()0 kilogr. of salt, arid l,b<M»,bOO 
do. of soda a year. About 2*2,000 bands are said to be 
employed in the manufactures of cotton cloth .umI yarn, 
woollen stuffs, glass, and earthenware, and in embroidery, 
dyeing etitton -stiiirs, tanning, Ac. At llaccarat is a large 
glass manufuctorv, employing a great many hands. 

Meurthe ts divided into 5 arrands. : chief towns, Nancy 
the cap., 'Foil 1, ChAteau-Salins, Sarrelxnirg, and Lune- 
ville. It sends 0 mems. to the Ch. of Dep. Number of 
electors, in 1838-39, 1,219. Total public revenue, in 1831, 
16,791,392 fr. illugo, art. Meurthe ; (Widal Tables.) 

MBUSF, adep. of France, reg. N.K., formerly part 
of the prov. of Lorraine, chiefly between lat. 25' N., 
and 49^ .’>.5' N., and long 5*^ and (P K.; having N. Duti li 
Luxemburg and the dcqis. Ardennes and Mosi-lle, 1'. 
Moselle and Meurthe, S. Vosges and H.aute Marne, aiul 
W. Marne and Ardennes. Length, N. to S., 80 ni.; 
greatest breadth, about 40m. Area, 620,55.5 lieetares. 
Pop., in I8;t6, 314,588. Surface generally hilly, the lulls 
b«>ing rainilications of the Vosges and Fancilles monn- 
tain.s, with an average height of frmn 1,000 to 1,300 ft., 
though they sometimes reach an elevation of 1,600 ft. 
'I'lie Mense traverses the dep, in its entire length ; the 
other principal rivers arc tlie Ornain, Chiers. and Aire. 
The plateau, in tlie K., separating the basins of tin? 
Meuse and tlie Moselle, and other ]>ortions of the surface, 
are not very productive; hut there are, notwitlistaiuiiiig, 
about 22.5,000 hectares of rich .soil in the dep,, cliietiy in 
the valleys of the Meuse and Ornain. In 1834, .-K-cording 
to the orficial tables, 335, P O hect.ares were arable, 49,172 
do. in meadows, 13,540 do. In vineyards, 7,3 h 7 do. io 
orchards. Ac., and 137,755 do, in woods. The produci? 
ofc«»rn ill l.H;i5 was estimiUod at 2,440,000 heetolitre.s, of 
which !,I9‘2.000 were wheat. I'otatoes, oleaginous plants, 
hemp, and fl.ix, are .among the^other articles of culture, 

: (iooseherries are extensively cultivated in the gardens 
round Bar and Ligny, and enter largely into tlie con- 
fectionary, tor which those towns are celebrated. The 
produce of wine is estimated at about 4(K),(XX) hertol. a 
year. I’iic wines of Barde-Duc, Bussey la-Cbte, Preue, 

l. igiiy, Ac., are delicate light wines, ranking in the Hr^t 
class of vine ordinaires ; but tliey do not kei-p alioio 
two years, and do not be.ar carriage. (JuUien, 43.) Along 
the Meu.ve are rich pasture lands ; and at V’oid, elieese, 
simihar to that of (Jruyf're, and excellent butter, are 

m. ade. A gooil many cattle and sheep an? reared hi the 
dep. ; but live stock is in general indifferent. Tlie pro- 
duce of wool is estimated at upwards of 140,000 kilogr. a 
ye,ir. In 18.35, of 157,180 properties suiiject to tlie n n- 
tribution foncihr, 89,566 were assessed at less than .5 fr., 
and *22,169 at from 5 to 10 fr. Iron, slates, and good 
building-htone, are the rhief mineral products. There 
are tielween ‘20 and 30 iron furnaces (hauts fonmeanx) 
in the dcp2l| and tlie establisliments at Tliounellc and 
.Steiiay prodiin* each about 1 ,.50i),00() kilogr. of iron a 
year. About 500,b(K) kilogr, a year of cotton yarn aro 
made at Bar-le-Duc, whicli, also, has fabrics of paper, 
glue, Ac., and is the cnirepdt of a large trade in timber 
from the forests of the dep. There are numerous glass- 
works, with Uhie-kilns, |»otteries, beet-root sugar fac- 
tories, Ac. Many working cutlers, shoemakers, and 
oth<*r artisans, emigrate for a part of the year from tliis 
into other parts of France, and even to the adjacent foreign 
countries, with the pnalucts of tlieir Industry, or In si arrh 
of e.-uployment. Meuse is subdivided Into 4 arronds, ; 
c-luer towns, Bar.le-Duc, the cap., (5)inraercy, Montinihly, 
Verdun. It sends 1 mems. to the (ff>. of Dep. Nnrnhrr 
of electors, 1838-39, 1,186. Total public revenue (18:11) 
9,67 1 ..543 fr. (//ugo, art. Mtnise ; Vffidal Tablet, Sfc ) 

Mkuhr or Maksk (Dutch Mans, an. Mosa), a river 
of W, Furojie, flowing through the N.K. part of France, 
Belgium, and the .S. of Holland; its basin l>eing situateil 
between those of tlie Marne and Scheldt to the VV., and 
of rhe Moselle to the 15, It rises in the dep. of Haute 
Marne, in France, II) m. N.K. Langres, in ai>out lat. 
48^ N« long. (P iO' Pi., and runs at lirst gt*neraily N* 
thruugli uje deps. of Haute Mamo, Vosges, Meii’e, 
.and Ai’dennes. Near Charlemont it leaves France, but 
it continues it^ previous dir(Hdion to Namur, where it 
receives the Sarnbre from the VV. It here makes a 
sudden bend to the N.K., in which direction 
tinues through the nrovs. of Namur, Liege, and l.nn- 
burg, to alKJiit lat..5lo ,3(p N. U afterwards curves to tiu? 
VV., flowing liet ween N. Bralant and Clueldeiland ; a'n 
finally at VVoiuiricheni. in I.U. 51° 49', and long. •' * 
eiueis the llhlnc or Waal, wldcli loses its own 
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assume that ot' the Maas. (See Rhine.) Us entire course 
may be estimated at 400 m. ; nearly the half of which is 
in France. It is navigable for 3-4lhs of this extent, or 
as far as Verdun, dep. Meuse. Its chief atllucnts are 
tiie liar in France, the I..esse, Sambre, and Ourte in Bel- 
gium ; and the Uoer and Niers in Holland. Proceeding 
from its source to its mouth, the chief cities and towns 
on its banks are NeufcliAteau, Verdun, Sedan, Mezi^res, 
(lharlemont, and (iivet in Prance ; Dinant, Namur, and 
Idi ge in Belgium ; and Maestricht, lloermond, Venloo, 
and (irave iji nol||iid, before its junction with the Rhine. 

Tlie Meuse communicates with the Alsne, .aj»d thence 
with the StMiic and Somme by tiio canal of Ardennes ; 
with the Scheldt, by means of the Sambre and the 
('harlerny canal; and with both the Scheldt and the 
Kilim; l»y the various branches of the (Ueat Nortli 
( ana! ; in addition to wltich, many other canals connected 
with it are in progress. (See also Belgium, 1. 3*25-G. 
3 ^ 7 . ) 

MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF), a federal re- 
]>'.i!)li(; (»f N. America, lying between the Jfith and ."Wd 
paiallels of N. iat. and 1)7^^ and 113'^ W. long., being 
iiiitiiule.i N. and N.h'. by tl)e W. district.s of the Unitcil 
.'States of N. America and that wild r<‘gion called New 
C-tlirornia, Iv by the Gulpii of Mexico and tin; Republic 
of I’cvas, S. by (iuateinal.i, and VV. and ,S.VV. l*y the 
I’aciiic Ocean. The line dividing Mexico from 'rexas 
( tiiiiinences with the river Nueces, wliic.h it follows up to 
source, ami tljen runs N. to the head of tlie Colorado, 

iicnce it stretches W., forming the N. boundary of the 
funl'ederation. The line of separation on tin* side of 
(inatemala is very irregular, commencing E. with the 
l iver Sarstoon, whiidi it follows to its fiource, and tlien 
takes a N. direction to bit. 17^' 30' N. ; it thence runs W. 
and S.VV. to Iat. 15^ I V, where It assumes a N E. course, 
iiieliuling the prov. Chiapa. Greatest length from N.W. 
lo.'^.K., 1,700 m.; greatest breadth about 000 m. Area 
e-tmiateil at 1,230,442 sq. m. Nothing can la; more 
ua.satislactory than our acquaintance with this va.st 
lomitry: few even of the principal towns and rivers 
are eorreetly laid down, except, indeed, within the small 
i irele personally visitt'd by Humboldt, so tliat not even the 
eleineut.s of a good map exist ; and, w ith respi'ct to pop., 
and otlicr statist!, s, the unsettled, disorderly, and .almost 
lawless state of the country, makes inquiry all hot im- 
)i')SMl)le. The following ti^lc has been printed in the 
American edition of Murni^.s Unri/r/.ip.f ifi<i of (ir.wya- 
}>.'!!/, and some other Wurk^. .indtb.'Ugli lu;le di-].< mlenct* 
can lit; placed on it, it is probably as near an approximation 
to tlic iruth as can, at present, be arrived at : — 
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Extent In 
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1 I 

'■ilbco - . . 

) ov'Wan 

70,(K)() 
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Gu.tiialaxara. 

7'.l,.5iK) 
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H'etliral lUstrict 
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Mexico. 

1 otal of States 
Terriiariet. 
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7,557,000 7-3 


New .Mexico 

I'oiima 

1 l•'tscaia 

200 , 000 ' 

? 00,000 3-3 

S.-int.a P6. 


P 40,()0<» . . 



? GO, 000 - . 

1 

'I’otttl 

1,230,412 7,72.3,000 C-.3 



I ho most populous cities are Mexico (UVI.OOd). Guada 
Potod and la Puebla (rrn.tKH 
rf.’ Querctnro (40,000 each), Guanaxuati 
(•H.(KK)), and Merida (2.S,000). 

Hr,! tract of country, which is about l-3d ai 

p as hpope, the portion l}ing S. of the tropic o 
rn M ‘^^mprlslng a large part of the long and nar 
J connects tlie American peninsulas, am 

8 parates the Atlantic fi-om the Pncitlc Ocean, is^by fai 
t 1 . 1 , PoiHdous and rtch, both in mineral audvege 
nearly all the information gainer 
wh Mexico has been collected in that part, tr 
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iMb.Vhmi?''” inhabitixi only by wild 

to ( Ivi’ii ^ attempts of their nominal n 

nx ivili^o or subdue them. 

lilU f.u'e of Mmv:,... i^A . 


this circumstance, nearly as much as to the difference of 
latitude In so extensive a country, may be attributed that 
singular variety of climate by which it Is distinguished 
from most other regions. The Cordillera, or chain 
of mountains, generally regarded as a portion of tho 
great chain of the Andes, that enters Mexico on tlie S., 
wliere it borders with Guatemala, diverges, as it proceeds 
N., into two groat arms, like the upper part of the letter 
Y, following the line of the coasts on either side, 'i’lie 
most w'esterly of these chain.s, or that parallel to tlie sliorcs 
of the Pacific Ocean, lias some very higli summits ; and 

I ireserves its mountainous character till it joins, on the 
lordcr of the United States, with the Oregon, or Rocky 
Mountains. The other, or eastern arm of the Cordillera, 
begins to subside after reaching the 21 st or 22d deg. of Iat., 
and ultimately subsides, about the ‘ifith or 27tb deg. of 
Iat., into the vast plains of 'IVxas. Now, the whole of 
the va.st tract of country between these tw'o great arms, 
com|>rising about threc-liftbs of the entire .surface of tho 
republic, consists of a central table- land, called the Pla- 
teau of Anahuac, elevated from (;,0()0 to upwards of 
«,(»(>() ft. aiiove the bwel of the sea 1 Hence, though a 
large portion of this plateau be within the limits of the 
torrid zone, it enjoys a temperate climate ; inclining, in- 
deed, more to cold than to excess of heat. .Some very 
high mountains are dispersed over the surface of the 
centr.il table-land ; and it is also traversed In parts b>' 
pretty well defined ridges, which divide it into cxtensin; 
sub-plateaus, to which different names have been given. 
But the surface is interrupted by few traiisvirrse valleys ; 
and in some directions it is (juite unbroken, tdther by 
depressions or liy hills. 'J’hiis, it is mentioned by Huni- 
boidt, that carriages proceed from the capital, in the centre 
of tho plateau, to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, a distance of 
l,4(K) m., without any important deviation from an appa- 
rent level. (A’.v.vnf sur la Kouvtilc F.spaf:,ne, i. 234.) 
'I’he most remarkable tract in this elevated region is tlie 
plain of T<‘noehtitIan (in which is thec.ip.), surrounded 
by ridges of porphyritic and basaltic rocks, running 
S.S.E.and N.N.W. It Is of an oval form, .M) m. long, 
and ,37 m. broad, occupying an area of 1,70<) so. m., of 
wideh about 1(U) .sq. m. arc covered with water. Its S.E. 
side is that most elev.ated, and here arc seen lowering 
above tlio plain the volcanoes of Popocatepetl 17.71(5 ft., 
Iztaccihnatl I3,700 ft., Oitt:da|)ell or Orizaba 17,3H() ft., 
and Nauhcainpapetl or the Cope de Pi'rote 13,41(5 It. 
above the sea. The waters of the valley are deposited in 
r> principal lakes siliialtd on different levels: that of 
'Pezenco, w Inch is near the centre of the vallcv, and ro- 
vers 70 sq. in., is the lea.^^t elevated. Further K. are the 
lakes of St. (Mirisfoval and Tonanitla : while S. i.s 
the l.vke (’liulco, occuiiying an area of 50 sq. m. ; and 
these three are S ft. liigher than lake Tezcuco. The most 
elevated, however, ol the whole, though the smallest, 
is tlie lake Zimpango, the level of which is 30 It. above 
tlia( of I’oseuco. These lakes are fed by small rivers, 
and hai ing no natural outli t, are drained by the Di sugue 
of I luclnietoca, an artificial can.il cut through the rock, 
12 m. in length, 15.ift. dec'p, and 300 ft. wide ; h.iviiig its 
(‘inbouehuro in the river I’atiuco, which flows into tlie 
Gulph of Mexico. 'Plus great work, completed in 1780, at 
an exjiensc of I,292,00(‘/., was undertaken to obviate tlto 
frequent inundations, some of w liich did great damage 
to the l apital. 'Phe water of lake Tezcuco is salt, that 
of the rest is fresh ; but from those to the S. sulpliuret- 
ted liydr<*geu ga.s is copiously disengaged, tlie smell of 
whicli is oflcn perceptible at Mexico. 

Besides the volcanoes already noticed, those of Tuxtla, 
Jorullo, and Colima, in the table-land, are at present in a 
state of activity, and there are several otluT-; now extinct. 
Jorullo, wliicli stands W. of the city of Mexico, lir.nt 
broke out in 175'.); when a tr.ict of ground, from 3 t(» 4 
m. s<iuare, swelled up like an inflated bladder, emitting 
fl;uoe.s and fragments of rock tbrougli a thousand aper- 
tures. 'Phese active volcaimcs seem to be connected 
with others parallel to them, and obviously of similar 
tirighi. Earthquakes are frequent in Mexico, but they 
seblum do mueli mischief. 

The geological fonnalion of the Mexican Cordilleras 
(infers considerably from that of the great mountains of 
Europe and .\sia, in which granite is overlaid by gneiss, 
mica, and elay-slato ; for Iutc w e seldom meet with 
granite, as* it is covertni with porphyry, greenstone, 
amygdaloid, basalt, obsidian, and other rocks of igneous 
origin. Granite, howev(*r, ajipeais on the surface In the 
chain bordering the PHclfic, and the port of Acapulco is 
a natural exca\ation in that s()ecie.s of rock. The great 
centr.al plateau of Anahuac, between Iat. 14° and 20^ N., 
is a mass of porphyry, characterised by the constant pre- 
sence of hornbletide,’ and the entire absence of quartz ; 
and in it are contained large and valuable deposits of 
gold ami silver. ’Phe.se ores, however, are found in va- 
rious rocks; in the minces of Comanja rich veins of silver 
occur in sienlte ; in those of Guanaxuato, which arc the 
richest in Mexict-. u * netal lies in a primitive clay-siato 
uRssing into tall -s).(t»' . and those of Ileal del Cardenc.l, 
Xacala.nnd Romo del 'Poro, are situated in a lu dof trilh- 

.{*(.->•1 Iltinibobit C-1V< Hint uevo ;if fful 
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time of hit visit 3,000 mines of gold and sliver In Mexico | 
but the ignorance and misrule which prevail in the 
country have greatly diminished their importance as a 
source of wealth. 

Rivers — Mexico suifbrs serious disadvantages from the 
want of water, and the rivers, as compared with the extent 
of territorv, are few ami unimportant. The Itio Grande del 
Norte, indeed, has a course of more than 1,300 in.,and the 
Colorado runs about 700 m. Into tlie Gulph of Mexico. 
The Rio Grande de Santiago, called l)y the natives Tolo- 
totlan, rises In the centre of Mexito, not far from the ca- 
pital, and, after traversing the lake Chapala, falls into the 
Pacific at San Bias. The Balsas, or Zacatula, and the 
Yopez, are the only other rivers on the W. side of the 
plateau, and on tl»e F.. side are tlie Tula and 'Fanipico 
and the Tal)asco, fiowing into the Gulpli of Mexico; but 
they, have bars at their mouths, wliich prevent the 
entrance of large vessels. The other rivers are short, 
and might more properly be called torrents. The 
lakes are numerous and extensive ; and the principal, 
besides those in the platean of Tcnochtitlan, already 
mentioned, are Chapala, in Xalisco, whieh, according to 
Humboldt, covers an area of 1 ,3(H) sq. m. ; Pasrnara in Mi- 
choacan, Mextitlan, Cayman and Parras, the two last 
being in the tract called the Bolson de Mapimi. 

CUmatc. — The temperature and climate t)r Mexico is, 
of course, extremely various ; owing, not only to its great 
extent from N. to S., but also to the rapidity of the sIoihj 
both on the E. and W. side. The climates, especially on 
the E. side, arc most distinctly marked by tlie vegetation. 
On the ascent from \’cra Cruz, says Humboldt, climates 
succeed each other in layers ; and tlie traveller passes in 
review, in the course of two days, tlie whole scale of vege- 
tation, from tl»e parasitic plants of the tropics to the pines 
of the arctic regions. {Essai l‘oL sur la Auuv. Esvagnr, 
i. 270-*2Hi).) 

Mexico is divided, as respects climate, into the tierras 
calierUes, or hot regions, tlie tierras (cmplndas, or tem- 
perate regions, and the iirrras/rias, or cold regions. The 
first, or the tierras calicntes, inchuh? the low grounds, or 
those under 2,n00 ft. of elevation, on its K. and \V. coasts, 
comprising the greater part of the states of Taninalihas, 
Vera-Cruz, T.aliasco, juid the p<’ninsula of Yucatan, on 
the former. The tierras cuiientes, <tn the W. eoa.Nt. are 
less extensive, the eastern arm of the Cordilh'ra ap- 
proaching nearer to the sea. The mean temperature <tf , 
this region, or, at least, of that portion of it between the j 
tropics, may be i;.stiinated at about 77 Fah.. being from I 
14'^ to 16'-* above the mean temperature of Napb s. It is ' 
esp.fially suittnl for the growtii and cultiv ition of sugar, 
indigo, ctjtton, and bananas, w liich llourish in the utino.st 
luxuriance. 

Thii region labours under the serious di.sadvantage of 
being nearly inacces&ilde by s(‘a for half the year, and of 
being extremely unhealthy during the other half. The 
winter, on the E. coast, extends from about Oct.*to the 
vernal equinox ; and during this .season, in the ffulph of 
Mexico, N. or N.W. winds {Ids norlcs) are extremely 
prevalent, blowing with mure or le.>s violenc<‘. Fre- 
quently, especially in the montli of .March, the N. winds 
ap|)roach t(j the strength of a liurricaiie, and continue to 
blow with the utmost violence, and without intermis.sion, 
for 3, and, sometimes, even for 10 or 12 day.s together. 
During the whole of this season the navigation of tlie 
gulph is exceedingly dangerous ; but on sliore the heat is 1 
moderate, and the coast free from fever and toI«T;ibly 
healthy. Unluckily, however, it so happens, that during j 
the other half of the year, or from the vernal equinox to 
October, when theN. winds .are comparatively rare, and 
the ports are easily acce.s.sible, the lieat i%oppres.Nive, a 
great quantity of rain falls, and tlie coasa b<?comes the , 
•eat of pestilential fevers. A European arriving for tlie 
first time at Vera-Cruz, or any other part of the coast 1 
between the tropics, in August, .September, or October, j 
ha.s but iirtlg chance of es<'aping tlie vumito prieto, or 
yellow fever ; and individuals who have merely landed 
at Vera Cruz, and posted on immediately for X.alapa, 
have, .Kvtwithstanding, caught tlic infection. 'rhe»c(»urge, 
however, does not extend its ravages tx’yfnid the low | 
grounds on the sea-coast ; and at the height of 2,tK.-0 or ] 
2,.50« ft. above the sea it is wliolly unknown. The ports I 
of Acapulco and the low grounds along tlie W. coast arc | 
also extremely hot and unhealthy ; and, owing to the | 
prevalence of strong gales, approaciiing to hurricanes, ! 
during the monthsof July, August, Septemlx^r, and down • 
to October, the navigation is then extremely dangerous, j 
The tierras temphuUis, or temperate regions, whicli ! 
are of comparatively limited extent, occupy the slope of j 
the mountain chains, or harriers, which iKiund, on eltluT j 
•ide, the central tabic.land. It extends from about ‘2,.'i()0 ; 
to about .^,()(Ki ft. »if elevation. The rattan heat of the j 
year is from 08 ^’ to 7<P Fah , and the extremes of heat 
and cold are here eifually unknown. The Mexican oak, 
«md most of the fruits and cerealia of Europe, fiuurish in 
cities of Xalapa, on the E., a<id 
of Chiipanzingo, on the 8.W. slope, are in this region, 
ana arc famous for their talubrity and. for the abun- 


dance of their fruit trees. The frequency of fogs, and 
the consequent humidity of the atmosphere. Is the great- 
est drawback on the climate of tlie tierras tcmpladas ; 
but this, how injurious soever in gome respects, pro- 
duces great beauty and strength of vegetation^ 

The tierras frias, or cold regions, include all the vast 
plains elevated 5,(MK) ft. and upwards above the level of 
the sea. In the city of Mexico, at an elevation of 7,100 
ft., the thermometer has sometimes fallen below tiie 
freezing point. This, however, is a rare occurrence, 
and the winters are there usually as m^l as in Naples. 
In the coldest season the mean heatwf tlie day varices 
from .55‘’ to 70° Fahr, ; while In summer tlie tiier- 
mometer seldom rises in the shade above 7')°. The 
mean temperature of the city Is about 04°, and that of 
the table laud generally may be taken at about 02'*, 
being nearly equal to that of Home, But, wherever the 
table land rises to more than 8,000 ft. above the sea, it 
has, though between the tropics, a rude and disagreeable 
climate. Under the parallel of Mexico the limit ()f perpe- 
tual snow vari(?s from about 12 to near 1 5,000 ft. Vegeta- 
tion in the central plateau is not, owing to the rarity of (lio 
air, so vigorous as on the tierras catientes, or along the 
coasts, and the plants of Europe do not succeed so well 
as In their native soil. In the tropical and central 
region of Mexico, and as far N. as lat. 28°, there am 
only two seasons; that of the rains, lasting from July to 
the middle of .Sept., and the dry season, eontimilng from 
Oct. to the end of May. From tlie 24th to the 3()th parallel 
the rain falls less frequently; but this deficiency is com- 
pensated by the abundance of snow during Jan. and Feb. 

The climate of the table-land is, on the whole, favour- 
able to human life. But, though intermittent fevers he 
of rare occurrence, the natives are occasionally visite«l by 
a peculiar epidemic, called by them the matlaxahuatl ; 
but it owes its origin more to the habits of the people 
than any other cause. Indeed, famine, and its concomi- 
tant privations, have thinned the pop. more than epi- 
demic complaints. The Indolence of the natives pre- 
vents all exertions to raise more food than requisite for 
tlie wants of a single ordinary season ; and no om? ('V«*r 
thinks, when there Is a surplus, of laying up a stock 
against future contingench^s. lienee, when droughts 
and s<;verc frosts occur, they are compelled to 8(‘ck tiicir 
subsistence in the forests, where roots and wild berries 
constitute their sole diet ; and multitudes are often car- 
ried olf by Imnger and un\vli#'some food. 

Animals. — 'Vhe. zoology of Mexico is but imperfectly 
know 11 . 'I'lie domestic animals introduced by the Spa- 
niards have so much increased, that vast herd.s range 
wild through these thinly inhabited regions. The wool 
of the .sheep is of inferior quality ; but this is attributable 
more to neglect and mismanagement than to nature : 
mules are nuich used in the mining districts. RnfTaloes 
abound in the prairies bordering (m the Arkansaw ami 
He<i River, and during winter they migrate westward, in 
que.st of pasturage, to tlie milder climate of the jilain-s 
along the lower part of the Rio (irande del Norte, t ar- 
tiiveroiis animals are not numerous. Bees abound in the 
low country of Yucatan, 

Agriculture— only from its extent tlirongli 
2) degrees of latitude, but also from the varying elevaticn 
1 of its surface, and consequent variety of climate, jiro- 
duces most of the plants peculiar to the tropUs, as wi ll 
as those belonging to the temperate regions of S. and 
middle Euro|>e. “ Indwd,” says Humboldt, ‘‘there is 
scarcely a plant in the rest of the world which is )u>t 
! susceptible of cultivation In one or other part of Mexico ; 

[ nor would it be an ea.sy mattef for the botanist to olifain 
even a tolerable acquaintance with the multitudes ot 

f >lant.s scattered over the mountains, or i rowded logctlicr 
n the vast forests at the foot of the Cordilleras.” ( Esstn, 
tom. il. p. ,37b.) The soil also is, in most parts, extraor- 
dinarily fertile ; and wlicrever water can be procured 1"'* 
irrigation, the most abundant crops may be raised with 
very little labour. Tills, however, is very far indeed 
from being an umnixed advantage ; and it is. In la< t, 
more than doubtful, whether a very fertile soil and a 
genial climate, that makes warm clothing and comfoi t- 
able lodgings of comparatively little importance, lx; ciin- 
sistent either with active industry and exertion or wuh 
a hi^h state of civilisation. In most parts of Europe, 
continuous industry is indispensable to existence ; hut it 
is otherwise in Mexico and many other countries, am* 
it is found that industry is uniformly proportioned to trie 
strength of the motives by whicli it is occasioned, anu 
that, wherever the ordinary necessaries and 
life mrfy lie procured with little laliour, the mass ol tim 
IKiopIe are invariably indolent. To suppose, 
that they should be otherwise, is to suppose what 
contradictory and absurd. Tills effect of the 
nature of the soil and climate was less 
Mexico under the Spanish government, because it w 
then daily receiving adveifturcrs from Europe, im 
with European notions, and anxious to accumuia 
fortune. But now that the influx of such 
nearly ceased, and that there are no such extrinsic 
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Adventitious motives to prompt to activity and enter- 
prise, every thing appears to be falling Into a state of 
apathy and languor ; and Indolence, with its necessary 
accompaniments of poverty. Ignorance, and pride, hid 
fair to be, for a lengthened period, tlio distinguishing 
characteristics of the Mexicans. 

We have stated, under the head of climate, how the 
more useful plants are distributed through the zones 
into which tlio country is divided. Tlie banana, which 
flouri8li(!8 up to the point where the mean temp, is 
I'ahr., bears the slmc relation to the Mexicans, in the 
lower provinces, tliat the various cerealia bear to the 
inhab. of Kuropo and W. Asia, and the diderent kind.s 
of rice to the Bengalees and Chinese. About 4r)0,000 
sq. m. in tlui tierras calientes are said by Uuinboldt 
to be adapted for its cultivation. It is propagated by 
cuttings ; and tliere is probably no other plant which 
produces on the same extent of land, and with so little 
labour, so great a quantity of food. Humboldt affirms 
tliat j hectare (about an acre) of land, planted with ba- 
nanas, will furnish food for more tlian 50 individuals ; 
u liereas the same extent of land, if sown with wheat, in 
Kurope, would not support more tlian 2 individuals ! 
And all the labour required to raise this enormous pro- 
duce is to cut off the stems when tluj fruit is ripe, and to 
give tlie earth a slight digging about the roots of the 
plant once or twic.o a year. lienee, says Humboldt, 
nothing strikes an Kuropeau recently arrived in Mexico 
with more astonishment than the smallness of the patches 
of culiivatt'd ground round cabins that swarm with 
cldldrcn. It cannot be said of such a country : — 

Pater ipse 

CoLUNPi baud facilem es&o viam voluit. 

But the ease with wliirh subsistence may be procured, 
and the fewne.ss of their wants, have made the native.s in 
tlu' last degree slothful. Indeed, Humboldt tell.s u.s that 
it has been gravely proposed, in order to stimulate their 
industry, and rouse their torpid faculties, to grub up ami 
destroy the banana plantations! (Essni, See., U.3‘)6.) 
Such a project is, of course, impracticable and ab.surd ; 
but the nature of the proposed remedy serves, at all 
events, to show the violence of the disease. 

The same parts of tlx^ country which produce the ba- 
nana produce also the cassava; or manioc, tlie farina of 
which yields a vt'ry nouris^^ig bread ; it requires more 
care than the banana, souiew^ut resemides the potato, and 
arrives at maturity about 8 rnotiths aftrr the slips have 
been planted. The culture of maize i.s s« arcely less im- 
portant in the tierras calientes than that of the plants 
before named ; it Is not confined, however, to the low 
lands, but aseend.s as high even as the plain of Toluca 
ft. above the sea), the lowest average tomporatiire 
favourable to its growth being about 48*^ Fahr. The 
plant, under favourable circumstances, rises to the height 
of 7 or 8 ft,, and the returns, in common years, are ir.ost 
aliundant ; but they arc more uneertain than tfose of 
any other kind of grain. Maize is tlie prineijial food of 
tlie people, as welTas of most domestic animals; and a 
deficient harvest, whetlier from want of rain, or excess 
of cold, produces a general famine, and compels great 
nunilx'rs of the rural pop. to seek the deserts in search 
of wild plants. 

Tlicre can be no doubt, however, that if agrleuJtun* 
were pursued with any spirit, and the system of irrigation 
generally intrixluccd on corn lands, or even if there were 
tlic slightest degree of providence in the natives, tho.se 
dearths woidd not occur Uiat on several oceasions have 
been so fatal, especially in the ininitig districts. The 
Ruropean cerealia, such as wheat, barley, kc., succeed 
be.st in the tomnerate regions, where the mean heat does 
not exceed 06° Fahr. : in fact, in the eqninoxial regions j 
of Mexico these grains are not found under the level of 
2,;»(K) ft, above the sea. The Mexican wheat is of excel- | 
a’j ; equal, says Humboldt, to the best of the 

Andchisian : it is large, while, and nutritive. In well 
irrigated lands, and on good soils, the produce is said 
to average 24 for 1 ; but, since tlie revolution, this ne- 
cessary branch of agriculture has been much neglected. 
■Rye and barley resist cold better than wheat, and are 
cultivated In the highest regions ; barley yielding abun- 
dant harvc8t|, even where the thermometer indicates a 
heat du^g the day of only 57*^, Oats are little cultlv.atwl. 
Among the other alimentary plants, mo.st of which have 
introduced liy Kuropouns, arc tlio potato (confined 
cniefly to the table-land), the yam, common both to the 
high and low country, the capsicum, raised in Immense 
Tiantuies for Its splcQ.' which is universally used in- 
steaa of salt for seasoning food, beans, and various other 
vegetables common to Europe and America, 
ihhst of the fruits of Kurope are common and nlenti- 
*11 ; the olive and vine, introducini since the revolution, 
generally succeed well ; and nowhere are there finer 
P uc-apples, pomegranates, guavas, alligator pears, &c. 
jno of the most valuable plants in the country is the 
^■‘Kuey {Agave americana\ which Humboldt not un- 
apiiy terms the vine of Mexico. The magney plant- 


ations are principally found In the states of La Puebla, 
Mexico, and Guaiiaxiiato ; but the plant is very hardy,' 
and occurs In a wild state all over the coyiptry. Its 
growth is slow ; but when arrived at maturity its leaves 
are from 5 to 8 ft. in length, and the stem often attains a 
height of 20 or even .30 ft. Its period of lloweritig is very 
uncertain, but once in 10 years may be considered a fair 
average. At the flowering season, wlien the plant first 
begins to be n.seful, the exact time is watched w hen tho 
stem of the flower is about to shoot up ; the top is then 
cut off. so as to form a hollow, for the reception of the 
sap, which is regularly drawn oflT ; and a vigorous plant 
will yield 15 quartillos daily for four or five months suc- 
cessively. The sap, which has a slight sub-acid taste, 
ferments readily in three or four days, being in its vinous 
.state called pulque, a beverage which somewhat re- 
sembles cider, though with a di.s.agreeable smell. Im- 
mense quantities of it are drunk by all classes, and many 
whites as well as Indians use no otlier liquor, A kind 
of brandy, called mcxical (very like whiskey), is made 
from the di.stillation of pulque. The maguey is useful, 
also, in other ways; its fibres are converted into thread 
ropc.s and paper, its prickles serve for pins and needles, 
and its juice is effective in healing green wounds. Large 
quantities of .sugar are raised in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, and the crops arc very abund.ant : tho lands 
are cultivated by free labourers, and the farming seems 
pretty good, tiiough the proce.ss of refining be very clum- 
.slly conducted. In the commeneeiiiciit of the present 
century there was a large export of sugar; but this 
has for .some years w holly di.safipoared, and the jiresent 
.supply is barely sufficient for the home con.siimptlon. 
Vanilla is exten.sively raised in the tierras calicyitcs, E. 
of tho Cordiller.as, particularly in the state of Oaxaca. 
The cultivation of coffee is on the increase, and the qua- 
lity of that raised on the best soil near the coast is said to 
b<‘ equal to the best produced any where else. Tobacco 
is a government monopoly, and its growth is confined to 
a small district near Orizava and Cordova. Its quality 
is inferior to that of Cuba ; and, as the consumption ex- 
ceeds the growth, considerable quantities are imported 
from the Havannah. 

On tho whole it might bo fairly concludi*d, on general 
grounds, that agriculture iu Mexico must have rctro- 
gradi'it since the revolution. And such, in jiolnt of 
fact, has been tho ca.'^e, and to an extent that we should 
hardly have conceived j'ossible. This is evident from the 
follou iiig. statement by M. Clievaller*. who vi.sited Mexico 
in |k:{.>. *• Agriculture,’' says he, “ is neglected. No 

law', imlced, prevents tlie planting of the vine and olive 
tree ; not only, however, has no advantage been taken of 
this change, but the very lands which were cultivated in 
the time of tlie Spaniards are now lying fallow’. In acirclo 
of a few’ leagues round Mexico 1 have seen large villages 
almost abandoned. In this delightful climate, the only 
manure wliioli the land ever reepdres is water ; this i.s 
rather scarce, yet many of the hydr.aulic oonstrnetiuiis 
rais(?d by the Spaniards at a great cost are in ruins, and 
seem likely to remain so. 3'h»‘ lands, w’hich, by means of 
this artilieial irrigation, were the most fertile in tho 
world, are gradually lieeoniing completely sterile. Their 
plonglis, and otlier agricultural instruments, are of tlm 
nuU’st dcM'ription. Ko om* trouliles himself to intro- 
duce Kuropeau improvements, nor even to import belter 
tool.s from tho United Stati's. I m.ade the passage 
from New Orlean.s to V«>ra (^ruz with (leneral Arista, 
who ha<l been exiled in consequence of some insurrection - 
or other in whicli he was concerned. Wearied witli the 
chances of revolutions, he had determined to devote hiin- 
sell to ngricul®ire. lie liad scarcely, however, landed at 
Ver.i (Tiir, when he was thrown into prison under some 
vague pretext. He still cnntinue.s under arrest, and his 
ploughs, hafrow’s, and w innowing machines remain under 
sequestration, susiiccted. probably, of abetting the ge- 
neral in .some subversive designs.” • 

Mining Industry . — 'Vhe silver ami gold mines of 
Mexico have always been deemed the main sources of 
its wealth ; and, unquestionably, it.s mineral riches far 
exceed those "of any part of America, except, perhaps, 
Peru. Before the war of independence there w t ie, in 
the 37 mining districts of New Spain, somewhat more 
than 3,(KK) mines, protlue.ing annually about 21 ,0(0, 000 
dollars In silver, and about 2,000,000 in gold. Towards 
the close of the struggle many of the mines had been 
deserted, and their prtidure had declined a half, and 
docs udt yet materially exceed th.at amount. Several of 
the so called companies, formed in Great Britain for 
working the Mexican mines, during the memorable, and, 
we may add, disgraceful, .-era of 1824-20, were mere 
swindling engines, and fell to pieces in a very short 
while. There were others, certainly, that had a more 

♦ Tho promised work of this able and intoUigont traveller on 
Mexico h.\« not yet ai»i>e.xred. We have horTt)wt'<l the following 
extracts from letters addressed by M. ('hevalier to his friends hi 
Fram-c, that were put ii di 1 at the time in the Paris journals. 'ITie 
information they conUin Ic hv fcr the most inifiortnnt that has np. 
peared retpec^g Mexico rmca Uu publication of Humboldt's woi k. 
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8t>lid foundation ; but these were mostly gone Into 
without due consideration, and without any practical 
knowledge of the country, of the practices that had 
been followed, and the dimcultics to he Overcome. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised at the enormous losses 
the companies sustained at the outset, and of their want 
of success in the first instance. But, had tlie Mexican 
government been aide and willing to repress disorder, and 
to enforce the observance of contract, it i.s probable that 
the produce of the mines would have been very different 
at tills moment from what it really is. Uiduckily, how- 
ever, no government has yet been established in Mexico 
with power, even if it had the desire, sufficient to put down 
disturbances or to enforce engagements. So long, indeed, 
as the eompanies were struggling to put their mines in 
order, they sustained comparatively little Inconvenience 
from this circurnstance ; hut, as soon as they had suc- 
ceeded in bringing them onee more into a productive 
state, and were beginning to have some jirospect of a 
return for their enormous outlays, they were annoyed by j 
questions a.s to title, and by the setting up of claims on i 
the mines of which th(‘y had never heard before. Owing \ 
to these causes, as well as the generfU insecurity of pro- i 
perty, tlic bad condition of the roads, and imperfect mining 
processes, the results have, on the whole, hc'cn very un- i 
favourable, notwithstanding tlie rediictiou of the ex- ' 
port duty on specie from K) to A per cent. | 

The tollowing statement of M. Chevalier, as to the in- ' 
security of the miners, in IS.'t.'), discovers a state of 
things dl.-sgraecfnl to the government ; ami such, indeed, 
as could hardly liavc bc'cn creditcHl on any inferior au- 
thority. “ How,” asks ho, ” can the mines be worked 
with any feeling of security, when it requires a little 
army to escort the smallest portion of the j)recions metal 
to its place of dc'stination ? Between the mine of Real ! 
del .Monte and the village of Tezeyuco is a mountain | 
pass, VC here a grand battle was fought bc’twccn the | 
miiHTs and the banditti of the country. The former ! 
W(‘re defeated, overfiowered by numbers; but not with- j 
out having sold thedr lives as dearly as (lossible. The ; 
mine is now guardc'd by artillery and gi ape-shot, and the ; 
Knglishmen einplovcd there are roguiarlv drilled in the i 
use of the musket.’’ In such a stale of tilings the won- 
der is, not that the produce of the mines has declined, | 
blit that It continues to be so great us wc fiml it to be. j 
'J’he mineral rielu's of the conntiy are, however, inex- | 
hanstible; and there w ants only a goveriunent able and : 
willing to afford security to I'nakc; the prc'duee of the , 
mines greater than ever. Tin' .sul*join-'d staic'inc iit. which ; 


The quantity of gllver aonually extracted from the 
mines of Mexico very much exceeds that ftirnishcd bv nil 
the mines of Europe ; but, on the other hand, the goJd is 
not much more abumlant than in Ihmgarv and Transyl- 
vania; the proportion which the gold of Mexico bears to 
silver being as 1 to 215 nearly. Little native silver Is fouml 
in any of the mines: .sulphuretted and black prismatic 
silver is both very common and exceedingly productive 
! in the vein.s of Guanaxuato and Zacatecas, two of the 
richest milling districts : the muriate abounds in the 
mines of Catorce and San Pedro, ne|f San Lnis de Po- 
tosi ; and the martial pyrites of Pachuca yield three 
marks to the hundred weight. The Mexican ore, how - 
ever, is poorer than that of Eurone, 1,6(K) oz. of on; 
yielding only about 4 oz. of silver. The gold is produced 
I iiy washing the earth and sand in some few places ; hut 
in the province of Oaxaca occur veins of native gold, 

I usually mingled with the silver veins: the returns, how- 
ever. seldom exceed lloz. to the cwt. (Poinsett's Notes 
on Mexico, p. 22(5. ) Slave labour is not tolerated in the 
mines ; but it would be iliftlcult to tind workmen .so igi o- 
rant, brutalised, ami wholly worthless as the native miner.'!. 
Indeed, the ill successor the English mining companies is 
owing, in part at least, to the want of honest and efficient 
labourers. 'J'he busines.s of the mines is followed by tin; 
native tribes from gmieration to generation : they lead 
a migratory life ; removing, with their families, to di.s- 
tricts where they expect the greatest profit from their 
labour : tlu'y are always {laid by a share in the produce ; 
regular wages, however high, being invariably rejc‘ct(>d. 
'J'iie principal mines are in the states of Guanaxuato, 
Z;icatccas, .San Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, Durango, Gnada- 
laxara.and Mexico. The richest mineral tract lies betw een 
the 21. St Jind 2.‘)tli parallels of N. lat. Many of the mines 
have been very imperfectly wrought ; and by far the 
larger part of the richest veins is yet unexjilored. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that the ores appear to increa.se 
in richness on proceeding N. The mine.s in th<* coniines 
of Durango and Sonora are peculiarly rich, lie near the 
.surface, and hold out. wherever they have been tried, .a 
promise of riches superior to any that Mexico has yet 
prmluccd. 

Iron is found in great abundance in Guadalaxara, 
Meclio.'ican, and Zacatecas; hut no mines of that metal 
were worked bl;fore IK2.%. CoppcT is raised In Meeho- 
ac.m and <5uanaxnato. Lar^qnantilies of cot'per money 
have been coined in the mim of the city of Mexico, the 
total \alue, during the seven years ending with IKJ, 
having amoimted to 4,712,00b dollars, or I)42,4'4)/. 'Pin 


cannot, however, be altogether depended on, exhibiisan 

Accoi nt of the Number of Dollars C(»ined ,at the 
difTerent Mints of Mexii o during c;i< h of the Four 
Years ending with I >.'17 ; the proportion of gold to 
silver being .as I to 20 nc.irly : — 

• IS.TI. I ! IM.-fi. I I' 8 .' 7 . * 

M**\iro - - N'.‘^,fi'iol .M7,ir. 

(■iiKir.uiiafo 2,7ii.'?,ooo '-Mo7,'it)S 

/■ih. aifc -.is • - 0 i ton 3. 1 ' 

tJufHt4l.ix.ira - 7l '>.t)oo' .VS.-,.7.->l .'>7!>./;e-| 

Durango - - l,2l.-.,oooj 1 .y'l.J l,li2,7is: flW.OCO: 

S.in I.. Pom,i -I y'^S,oOO J.oS.S.iiOi l.oirt.I)'/: 1.) 10,777: ; 

Chihnahua ‘ * ‘ VVl.VI >, •.i'Z.O.IflV' 

Total • i277m,oo<')' n,6Hi,302: | 

The theory ofmining is little nnderstooii by the Mexi- 
,cans. the oldest ino«les of working being siill geneially 
practised, notwithstanding tlie improvmncnts th.it have 
been introduced by the English ; .and the machinery for 
draining the mines and rai.siug the ore %'< of the most 
primitive descrijitlon. Imleed, many of the mines have 
oeen .ib.indoiied, owing to the imperfections of the ma- 
chinerv, which, under more favourable circurnstance.s, 
might be again worked with prolit. I’lu; ignorance of 
the miners is only equ.illed by their ob.itin.de adherence 
to old, and elsewhere long exploded, pr.iciices. But this 
should not be matlor of .HurpriM', if liie testimony of 
M. Chevalier re.sj>ecting the educHtion of engineers may 
be depen d(xl on. 'i’he seliool of mines (ili/ieria), the 
mare building of which cost 120,000/., is at present in 
the lim'd pitiable comlltlon, altboogh the learned An- 
dres del ilio is still one of the profes.sor.s. It is iin- 

f irovidcd with the means even of the most elementary 
nstrnction. It contains a vast chemical laboratory, but 
without the Inslrnments requi.site for the mo.st simfde 
experiments. The collection of minerals i.s in disorder, 
badly classed, and very incomplete ; the library and the 
mechanical cahinet are deplorable. The school seems to 
have shared the fate of the public treasury — of having 
been pillaged three or four times over. 'J'he very build- 
ing seems on the point of failing to pieces — an appro- 
priate emblem of the Mexic.m Bepnblie. But It cannot 
surely be supposed that the anarcliy which has led to 
such deplorable re.sults is to continue forever. If no- 
thing may be hoped for from within, it Is to bo wisheal 
that foreign interference may rescue this line country 
from the barbarism in which U is now involved. 


i.s obtained [>artly from mines, but principally from wash- 
I Ing.s in tlu! ravines. The lead mines, though rich, are 
' quite neglected. Zinc, antimony, and arsenic have been 
found ; but neither cobalt nor manganese. A quicksilver 
mine is wrougiit in the state of ^ueretaro. ('arbonate 
of soda, nsiil for smelling the silver ore, is found In great 
abundance crystallised on the surface of several laki's. 

Manufactures. — The selfisli policy of ()ld .Spain, by 
which she endeavoured to keep her colonies as mm li as 

} >o8sible dependent on iier own markets, or on supplies 
urni'hed by lier, led to the enactment of laws prohitiiting 
the. rearing of silk-worms, and the cultivation of fiax.and 
of the vine and olive. Coarse woollen and cotton fabrx 
worth about 1,'>(M|,(MK)/.. were formerly made ; but tlie.se 
have greatl V dltnini.shcd since the revidutlon. The sy.stein 
on which the cloth and other factories arc conducted is 
disgraceful to itersons iiaving tlie smaliitst pretensions to 
civilisaUon, and is wholly subversive of all nnproviMueiit. 
E.ach factory is, in fact, a pri.sou, in wlnel> the work-peojiie 
are treated with the greatest rigour, and from winch 
there is no escape ; tlie jiroi)rietor, inste.ad of paying 
his workmen in money, .supplies them with spirits, to- 
bacco, and food, at prices fixed by himself. An intelligent 
German, who re.sided 40 years in Mexico, sbites, that the 
high w'ulls, strong double doors, barred windows, and si;- 
vere corporal puni8hment.s common to the.se factories, 

1 make them as bail as the worst-conducted gaol in Euroi'e. 
(TIminals and insolvent debtors are condemned to work 
in the factories as a pnnisliincnt. This state of things 
existed before the Revolution, and we regret to say that 
it has not been at all improved by the free intercourse 
which the Mexicans have now for several years enjoyed 
with the manufacturers and capit^alists of Europe and the 
United States. ‘‘ One might,” says M. Chevalier, ‘‘have 
supposed that when the jwts were thrown open to the 
commerce of hbirope, manufactories would soon have 
been c-stahlishod in a country where manual labour is 
cheap, where the workmen are submissive and sklllul at 
imitatKin, where the soil produces the raw cotton, where 
the Spaniards had multiplied their flocks of sheep to a 
great extent, and where the rearing of the silkworm 
might be carried on with astonishing facility. Tlie native 
Mexicans' are, however, destitute of all spirit of enterprise, 
and strangers cannot attempt any permanent estaobsn- 
ment In a country from which, during every session oi 
congress, tliey are periodically threatened with ex- 
pulsion. A more than ordinary display of Industry would 
excite the jealousy of the natives; for nothing exas- 
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ncratog a Mexican more than to see Europeans and 
North Americans growing rich before ids face. A 
flourishing fjw^tory, cRtablisiied by a foreigner, would be 
very likely .to be pillaged during the first popular tumult. 
Instances of the kind have already occurreu. The only 
European manufactory existing at Mexico, is one founded 
by M. Duport, a French merchant, for making mantas, 
a coarse cotton stuff much worn in the country. The 
looms were made at Patterson, near New York. When 
the Mexican.s had achieved their indepemlence, ainl 
were organising their governinont, they created a fund 
for the encouragement of national industry {banco dc 
avis), and endowed it with an additional duty of i'A per 
c(*nt. on foreign importations. In tiiis way a few hun- 
dred thousand fuastre.s were soon procured, which uere 
expended in the vain attempt to esiahllslj mamdaetories. 
At present, the receipts for this fund are thrown into 
the altyss of the national dofii’it, whieii every year in- 
creases in deptli, and wlien' they ate lost like a <lrop of 
water in the sea.” Cigars, hats, glass, and earthenware, 
are produced on a largo scale ; but the factories are, for 
tlie most part, extremely ill-eoiidueted. Mexican leather 
is v»Ty iinliff»!rent ; paper is of bad (piality, and exorbi- 
tantly dear : the making of cntlery and bar«lware is 
scarcely attemlded, and what is don<*, is b.tdiy executed ; 
the us(i of cast-iron and tin for culinary ut« nsils is al- 
most unknown, and a very few years ago there was only 
one manufacturer of watches and optical instrtimcnts in 
the whole of Mexico. “ 'I'he Spaniards,” says Cheva- 
lier, ” are bad mechatneians, .and no efforts of foreigners 
have been able to prevail on tlie Mexicans to deviatt; 
from th(^ routine of their forefathers. All their to«)ls arc 
wretched ; the common w'lu'elbarrow eveti is nnkn«)wn. 
.Some morcliai\ts had import<*d tw'o mothds. to he used 
in moving the bal<*s of goocis at the custom-house, but 
the worknnm refused to make use of them.” 

Coniincrrc — An in<liviilual, looking at a map of the 
w iirld, would ho apt to eon<'Ind(> tliat Uloxico is one of the 
ii)().st favourably situabal ^nntries for eonimerce ; and, 
in some respects, this is true, ilut her tr.ade lahortrs, 
notwllhslanding, under some serious disadvantages 
'i'hongh wa.sh(! 


ihed by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, nei- 
tlier of her coasts is accessible for several months of the 


yc'ar. On the K. roast, or that hovdenng thefJulph of Mex- 
ico, there is not a single g<K)<l harbour; and during the 
si'.'ison when tlu’ roa-t-* are %a CN ihle th<*y are extremely 
unhealthy. Owing, .lUu. (i> tin- r.ipid ascent from the 

sliores to the interior, the construction of roads, and tlie ^ _ _ _ . 

transjiort of cominodities to and from the inner pro- ; them. I hey can v to a yet more extravagant length tho 


of 12 years before and after, the returns for exports 
.alone rose from ll,000,fX)0 to 19, OOO.OtX) of dollars, tho 
difference being chiefly in the quantity of specie. How 
much greater would the increase have been, if the 
tr.ade had not been fetb'red with vexatious duties, first 
on articles of Spanish produce in the markets of Se- 
ville and (’adiji ; 2. on shipping for Mexico ; 3. at Vera 
Cruz; and, 4. with an alcavaki, or transfer duty, at 
every steji, from the merchant to the consumer ;* On 
the breaking out of the civil war, the ports of I'ampico, 
Mazatlan, and San Hlas were opened liy tlie new go- 
vernment ; and soon afterwards foreign vessid.s were 
admitted into all the ports on the same terms as Spa- 
niards. Tlift Spanish ca])itali8ts ri'tircd to Ouha or 
.Spain ; ami their plae<'s were supplied by Hritisli .'ind 
Ain-.’riean niereliants, who esialilished themselves in the 
Intel itir, and suiiplieil the inhabs. in return for ilollars 
w'itii mannfaetured goods, tlui superior quality and 
cheapness of whirh has, no doubt, liad some inthienco 
in depressing native manufacinies. 'J’he jealousy of 
the natives, liowever, ami tin* absurd threats of tlie go- 
vernment against foreign artificers and traders, has 
t^ndeil to prevent their settling in tlie country, and en- 
gaging in any considerable mulerlaking, otlier than tiio 
mimfs ; and tlie depressed stat<r of the latter, which have 
always furnished th(? principal article of export, lias 
t(Mi<led still further to depress and paralyse commerce. 
'Phe roads, too, instead of being improved, have been 
snflered to fall into a state of almost irreparable decay. 
Ill this respect, tlie evidence of M. Chevalier is deci- 
sive. “ The splenditl road wliich, during the domi- 
nation of tlie Spaniards, was eonstruAixl acro.ss deserts 
.and jirecipices, by the merchiints of Vera Crnz, to 
the summit of the upper country, is a melancholy in- 
stance of the <’arelc.ssneK.s w ith w hich the public interests 
of the country are directed. Diitiiig the war of inde- 
pimdence, this road was cut up in various points ; and, 
down to this day. the cnfranclii.sod Mexicans hav(‘ not 
r('placc<l a single stone, nor lillcd up a single trench, nor 
even cut down one of the trees, w Inch, in the absence of 
any considerable traftic. and under the influence of a 
troplivd .sun, .iro rapitlly growing up to a magnificent 
size in the very miihlle of tlie road. In the upper coun- 
try nothing would be nion? easy than to open noble 
means of coinmunication. 'I’hc soil is naturally level ; 
and basaltic rwks, particularly’ adaiited for the construc- 
tion of road.s, ;irc found in great abundance, lint even 
whore there are roads, tlie Mexicans make little use of 


vinces, is alike ditficult and expensive. No doubt, how- 
ever, an cflicient government and an industrious people 
would speedily, In a great measure, overcome these ob- 
stacles to an extensive foreigner. 

Ibit Mexico lias neither the one nor the other ; and, 
at pniseut, her tratle is confined within the iiarrowe-t 
limits. Down to I77H, when the Spanish govern- 
numt relaxed the old prohibitive system, the foreign 
goods legally imported into Mexico comprised only a 
few ( hinese and h'.nrofiean man n fact n re.s ; the former 
brought annually in one galleon of about 1,400 tons, 
and the latter sent once in three 0nrs exclusively in 
sliip.s chartered by government from Seville or Cadiz ! 
On the o)M ulng of tlie trade I# 1779, private capital- 
ists engageil in it, and after that period, at an average 


inconceivable predilection of the Spanish race in favour 
of transporting tludr gooils on the backs of animals. 
You expect to mc<*t with carts an<l waggons ; no such 
thing ; every thing is conveyed on the hacks of mules or 
Indians, Troops Of little consumptive donkeys liring 
into th<^ city in parcels, not much bigger than a man’s 
two li.Hts, the charcoal r('ijuirtMl for tlie culinary opera- 
tions of tlie inliabs. 'I’lie price of every bulky article is 
tlius increased to an enormous degrcix Tlie interior dis- 
tricts are as inaccessihle as if they were cut off by an 
an enemy’s army, and famine frequently ensues.” Tlie 
following table furnishi's an ollicial account of tho \es- 
sids entering the ports of \ era Crnz, Tampico, S;m Hlas, 
ami Mazatlan during tho year 18.iK, with the invoico 
value of their cargoes, I'tc. 


Countries. 




Inward. 


Outwartl. 



Shijw. 

Tons. 

\':ilue. 



[ Shij.s. 

Tons. 

N'alue. 

I. FeraCrm;_ 
nrltlsh 

Mexican 

American 

French 

Others • • 

• 


r, 

y 

5 

2 

1 ..ISS 

1.. y.vj 

l,»»0 

1.1. ’j.i 

2Hy 

167,750 
^ Not sfnted 

7 

1!) 

11 

8 

2 

l,.5.5l 

1, bor, 
1,973 

2, in 

2.S'.) 

L. 

Port blockaded 
by IheFrench, 
and viilue not 
stated. 

Total at Vera Cm* • 

- 

. 

44 

0,H79 

167,7.50 

47 

7,212 


11. Tampico; 

British 



•iS 


225,120 

27 


1,1S2.'I5« 

Mexican 



1C 

i„3r»o * 


16 

1..562 

H(MI 

American 

• 


20 

S,'2‘J 

183,4(K) 

20 

2.316 

237,28.5 

Others • 

- 

- j 

y 

yyz 

101, you 

7 

ti85 

7,000 

III. San lilat : — 

Hriti.sh 



6 

970 

lio,.sno 

6 

970 

106,600 

A merican 



3 

7H.3 

70,800 

3 

7.S3 

17.4(M) 

Sardinian - . 



i 

4y2 

18,000 

2 

4f)2 

2,800 

Others . 


• 

6 

813 

31,000 

4 

6y5 

10,200 

IV. Mrttatlan:-— 








6.5,200 

HritUh 



6 

* 1,453 

57,f>00 

4 

1,1 2S 

American 



5 

i 1.110 

KO.OlK) 

2 

51.S 

42^400 

Others 

• 


b 

2,207 

78,(.00 

4 

715? 

- 



147 1 

[ 18, ms 1 

1,143,870? 

i_U2 

_ 16,876 1 

1,672,621 


statement, though not complete, shows the 
tomparative trade of different countries with Mexico, ami 
I roves that about half her imports come from Great 

inUH takes off about fi-fiths of her exports, 

ouuion, the chiAf itrhi..ia i ono oniii. 


Tlio nature and amount Of tho direct trade Writb this 
country will be seen by tho following statement of the 
different nrticle.s of home and colonial produce ^cut to 
Mexico in 183S ; 
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Articles. 

Qusntities. 

Declared 

Value. 

1. BrUiih prodvice and ma- 
nufactHrrt : — 

Cotton fabrics - 
hosiery - 
yam ami twUt - 
r.inen fabrics 

Wwillen do. 

Do. . 

8i(k gomU 

Hardware umI cutlery - 
Iron waris and iron 
Mathiuery 

Till and pewter wares - 
Karthenware and 

Other articles 

8>483,864 yds. 

.311,900 lbs! 

1, 836.028 yds. 
9,337 pieces 
35,166 yds. 

1,1*20 cwts. 
257 tons 

L. 

S5a,3«0 
8,114 
15,707 
76,758 
} 57,380 

8.999 
7.566 
3.592 
8..533 
2.364 
4,176 
7,247 

II. C tlotiial and ftirtigtx pro- 
duce : — 

QuUksilver 

Cmnatuon 

Raw silk 
l.incn fabrics 

Wine - 

383,042 lbs. 

31,'.) 11 — 

3,000 — 

2,981 pieces 
'2, 150 ,;anon.« 

1 360,833 

Total of Dritish exports to j 
Mexico - - ' 1 

- 

I 

800,589 ! 


These returns show a great apparent increase of trade 
since 1831, when the exports from Great Britain to 
Mexico amounted only to 160, 7n2/. ; Init, instead of going 
direct, as at present, the exports then were mostly indi- 
rect, through Jamaica and other places. The foreign 
trade is in truth (|Mite insignificant, regard being had to 
the extent and resources of the country and its pop. 

The Mexican congress has fix€*d a tariff regulating the 
duties on the chief articles of import, and all articles not 
specified pay an ad valorem duty <jf 40 per cent. ; quick- 
silver, wooden frames for houses, printed books, maps, 
and music, philoso|ihical and musical instruments, arti- 
ficers’ tools, agricultural and mining iniplenumts, seeds, 
and plants, are admitted duty free. All articles which 
are the growth and produce of Mexico may h«* exported 
duty free, except gold, in coin or wrought, which pays 2 
per cent, ad valorem, and silver, the duty on w hich is 3^ 
per cent, ad valorem. Gold and silver ore, ingots, or 
dust, are prohibited under penalty of seizure. 

Government. — On the resignation of Iturhide, the 
Mexicans determined on establishing a federal govern- 
ment. The present constitution, d,it<xl Oct. 4. 1824, is 
mtHlelled on that of the I'nited .'States ; the republic was 
th<n divided into ID states, each of which is i«*rinittcd to 
manage its <iuu local affairs, w hile the whole' were ce- 
mented togetlier in one body politic by bindainental and 
constituent laws. The powers of liie supreme govern- 
ment are divided into 3 branches — legislative, executive, 
and judiciary. 

The legi.Mativc power was vested in a congr^'ts con- 
sisting of a house of representatives, a senate, and a pre- 
sident. Repre.sentatives, elected by <‘ach state at the rate 
of one member for 80,fK)binhab., hold their places for two 
The qualifications re<iuisite are 2.> years of age, 


act is called the grito^ or outcry, when two or three 
articles are drawn up, to state the motives or objects of 
the insurrection. If the matter is of some importance, 
the outcry is called a plan. At the third act, the insur- 
gents and the partisans of government are optxised to one 
another, and mutually examine each others forces. At 
the fourth act they come to blows j but, according to 
the improved system lately Introduced, the fighting is 
carried on in a very distant, moderate, and respectful 
manner. However, one party is declared victor, and the 
Iveaten party dispronounce. The conquerors march to 
Mexico, and their triumphal entry into the capital con- 
stitutes the fifth act of the play ; the vanquished mean- 
while embark at Vera Cruz or Tampico with all the 
honours of war.” 

The laws are alleged to be mild and just, but tliey 
are almost powerless ; for nothing can well be conceived 
more appalling than the state of anarchy described by 
the very intelligent traveller just quoted. 

“ With tranquillity, unfortunately, every tiling else is 
also lost. 'I'liere is no longer any security. It is a more 
chance if the diligence from Mexico to Vera Cruz pro, 
ceetl the whole way without being stopped and robbed. 
It requires whole regiments to convey the conducta of 
piastres to Vera Cruz. Travellers who cannot afford to 

r iay for an escort go armed from head to foot, and in 
ittle caravans. Here and there, rude crosses erected by 
the ^de of the road, and surrounded by heaps of stones, 
thrown by passers-by. In token of compassion, point out 
the spot where some wayfarer, and almost always a 
stranger, has peri.she<i by the hand of robbers.” “ The 
immediate environs of the most populous cities are 
infested by malefactors, and even in the interior of 
cities, not excepting the capital, there is no longer any 
security. There are numerous instances of people being 
robbed on a Sunday, and at the hour even when thegreatest 
number of |>eoplc are abroad, within a league of Mexico. 
An English charge d’afl’aires was lassoed on the Alameda, 
the publie walk, in the middle of the day. In the even- 
ing, after sunset, notwithstanding the numerous guar- 
dians of the night notwithstanding the videttes 

of cavalry at every corner of the streets, notwithstanding 
the law prohibits the riding on horseback (hroiigh tin* 
streets after eight oclock, in order to prevent the n>e nf 
the lasso, a man is not sale in Mexico, not even in his 
own hou.se. If, in the evening at 8 or D o’clock, yon visit 
a friend, before the porter ertnsents to open the enormous 
Itate lined with iron or bronze, there pass as many 
formalities as if it were a Question of .letting dow n the 
drawbridge of a fortress. Persons on whose words I 
think I can rely have assured me that as many as 900 
dead lioities are yearly deposited in the morgue of 
Mexico.” 

Revenue's The amount of the revenue at different 

dates has been us follows : — 
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and 8 years’ residence in the sUte. 'I’hc senate consists . 
of 2 mems. for each state, of .30 year. > of age each, who are j About half the? receipts proceed from the custom.s’ 
elected by a plurality of votes in the state congress. ; dntie-s : the other smirces are, the mint, monopo- 
7'he roenilrcrs of l>oth houses receive salaries of 2,000 lies of tobacco, salt, ^dque, and gunpowder ; lotteries, 
doll, a year. The president and vice-president are ! post-otlice, stamps, tolls, and privileges. The produce of 


elected by the congress of the staU'S, hold office for 
four years, and cannot be re-elected for four years after. 
Congress sits annually from January 1. to April 1.5. A 
council of government, consisting of the vice-president 
and half the senate, sits during the recesM's of congress. 
The city of Mexico is the seat of govemmPlit. The legis- 
latures of the 19 states are similar to that of the republic 
In general. But the federal has labdy been consolidated 
into a central government with a singde legislative body 
for the entire republic, the states being formed into de- 
partments with subordinate councils. 

These arrangements appear, however, to be disliked 

S ' a large projMvrtion of the people ; at all events 
exico has continued, since the establishment of the 
federal government, to be little better than a-theatre 
for insurrections. Tlie testimony of M. Chevalier is 
conclusive with respect to the condition of the country in 
183.5, and there has been no raiaterial improvement in the 
interval. “ I have only l)een two months in Mexico, and 
already I have witness^ five attempts at revolution. In- 
surrections have b<?come quite ordinary ovcurrences 
here, and their settled forms been gradually established, 
from which it is not considered fair to deviate. These 
seem almost as positively fixed as the laws of backgam- 
mon or the recipes of domestic cookery. The first act of 
a revolution is called pronunciamiento. An officer of 
any r.-mk, from a general down to a lieutenant, pronounces 
himself .against the established order, or against an in- 
stitution which displeases him, or against any thing else. 
He gets together a detachment, a company, or a regi- 
ment, as tlie cjue may be, and these, generally, without 
more ado, place themselves at his disposal. The second 


the state lands, none of which have been yet put up to 
sale, is estiin.'itrd to be capable of producing from 3 to 
4 mlllious of dollars. 

The army consisted, in 1839, of about 20,000 
men, exclusive of an active militia of about 30,000. But 
the troops are without science or a proper feeling of 
honour, so that tliey arc really worth very little. The 
military, however, is a favourite service, from the high 
pay and privileges of the soldier. 'J'here are 5 for- 
tresses— San Juan de Ulloa, Campeche, Perote, Aca- 
pulco, and San Bhas. 

/fc/igion. — The Homan Catholic Is the only publicly 
recogmstHl religion, but others are tolerate. The 
church establisnment consists of the archbishop of 
Mexico and 9 bishops, having an aggregate income of 
539,(KH) doll., with 3,677 parochial clergy. There are al8(i 
10 cathedrals, having 1^ canons and other dignitaries, and 
1 collegiate church. I'he regular clergy comprise 1,978 
monks, chiefly Franciscan ; and there are 156 convents. 
Ecclesiastical property is free from taxation, and they 
have the solo management of all money bequeathed for 
pious uses. The annual income of the ecclesiastics is 
valued at about 12,000,000 dollars. The Spanish monks 
and priests werfe expelled during the revolution ; 
their places are filled by creoles, whose morals are at 
the lowest ebb. Kellglon has little Influence oyer tno 
white pop., and the hold of the church over the Indians, 
never complete, is now fast lessening; for they are *»n, 
more or less, inclined to idolatry. {Jfidwards's History oj 
Texas.) . , 

Education. — The necessity of education Is 

by the new constitution, which requires that the pries 
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should teach all persong to read and write ; but tlie regu- 
lation has little practical eflhct. Under the old govern- 
ment, botanical pursuits were much encouraged : che- 
mistry and mineralogy were taught in the Echonl of 
mines ; but the progress of science, literature, and the 
arts have all l»een cheeked by the unsettled state of the 
country since the revolution. 

“ In fact,” says IVT. Chevalier, “ elementary instruction 
has remained what it was in tlm time of the Spaniards. 
The clergy had then the exclusive management of it, 
and having so still, show hut little inclination to enable 
the poor to read the books published under tlie regiinc of 
a free press. There are even fewer schools than there 
were, in consequence of the diminution in the number of 
tin; clergy. Kducation of a superior kind is even worse 
provided for. Under the S|)ani;irds, tln;re existed at 
Mexico a school for the fine arts, richly endowed : I 
have been unable to dis(;over its existence now. There 
is a imihling called a museum, where I found nothing of 
interest except a collection of the portraits of the vice- 
roys since the time of Cortez, and a few Azteque manu- 
scripts. Some years ago, the estalilishment of a poly- 
technic school was decreed, but the decree has yet to see 
the commencement of its execution. There is not even 
a military school, though the aftention of the government 
is almost exclusively devoted to the anny. There is 
nothing deserving the name of a school of law or medi- 
cine ; and it may be well imagined that schools of in- 
dustry or commerce arc wholly unknown.” 

Population The amount of the pop. has been esti- 

mated at different periods, both before and after tl»e Ite- 
volntion; but, owing to the jealousy of the old govtTti- 
ment, an<i the distracted state of the country since the 
ilei laration of independence, very little credit can be 
attached to tliese estimates. The following are tliose 


by the be.st authorities : — 
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The lower estimate of Ch(‘valier may be explained by 
the emanedpation of Texas and California, and by the 
eoiiiinuancc of the di.sturbanee.s. The classes of the 
pop. are .singularly varied, and are characterised by 
ili.stinctions more striking than those in anv other 
country. Four dl.stinct and rival cl.vsses may be cim- 
meraled : 1 . the Chapc/on<\s, or pure Spaniard.s, never 
exceeding 8U,(X)0 in the palmy days of New Spain, but now 
li.irdly amounting to •i4,b0(), and, fioliticaily considered, a 
•iegraded class ; 2. the Creolos, or native whites of Ktiro- 
pean deseent, forming the wealthiest and mo.st powerful 
l>art of the pqp., estimated by Chevalier at 1.300,(M)0; 
IJ. the Indians, or native Mexicans, constituting the 
great mass of the rural laliourers, and .supposed to 
amount to 3,K(K),0()0; 4. the mixed castes, cdhiprising 
Mestizos, Mulattos, Zambos, Quadroons, and Quintc- 
rouns, somewhat exceeding 1,900,000. 

'I'he king of Spain formerly exerci.sed a right of confer- 
ruigthe exclusive privile^ges enjoyc^ by the white pop. on 
individuals of any shade by a decree of the andiencia, due 
se teufra por bianco — that he be deemed white. These 
distinctioiis of colour have been d<me away with, as far 
as political priviU'ges are concerned, by the revolution, 
winch admits persons of all colours to the equal iMijoy- 
ment of civil rights; and hithi'rto. indeed, this ha-^ been 
iiy far its best if nut its only good etlfcct. The mulattos and 
zambos principally reside in the 1<% country, the whites 
on the table land. The Indians arc divided into nume- 
rous tribes, speaking upwards of twenty languages, totally 
distinct from each otner, and of which fourteen gram- 
mars and dictionaries have been published. Their cha- 
racter remains much the same as it is alleged to have 
been at the time of the conquest. Indolence, blind sub- 
mission to their superiors, ami gross superstition, are 
as much their characteristics now as formerly. 'I’he 
lorm of their religion Is changed, and that fs nearly 
ail : they take the same childish delight in the Idle 
ceremonies and processions of the Catholic church as 
«bce took in the fantastic mummeries of their 
aboriginal idolatry. They are scattered over the 
country as lalwurers, distributed in villages, or else 
live in the towns ns artizans, workmen, or beggars. In 
a few instances they have accumulated proiMwty, and ac- 
quired respectability ; but, in general, they are Indolent, 
and poverty-stricken. Wo believe them to bo 
Wholly incapable of any high degree of civillsAion ; but 
they might, perhaps, be improved, were measures taken 
to enforce their education, and to make a fair distribution 
among them of the many thousands of acres which have 
been thrown out of cult Iviitlon by the c-ms.-qiieiu-es of the 
^;yoiution. They are clashed iu two great rlnisioiiN : I. 
wlansos, comprising those who have a fixed residence, cul- 
tivate the land, adopt the habits of civilised society, and 
maintain an amicable intercourse with the other races ; 2. 
«ravo8, comprisiug tliose who live a wandering life, sup- 


porting themselves by hunting, and avoiding all inter- 
course with the other classes, with whom many of their 
tribes are in a state of perpetual warfare. The latter 
principally Inhabit the N. states along the river Gila, and 
the extensive and little known mountain ranges on the 
upper part of the course of the Illo Grande del Norte and 
the N.W. of Texas, called the Bolsor de Mapimi, from the 
lake of Man, An indcpeiulant tribe, called Mayas, inhabits 
the tract between Y ucatan. Tabasco, and central America. 
It has made some progress in civilisation, cultivating 
maize and cocoa, ami wearing garments made of clotli 
prepared from cotton and the bark of the caoutchouc 
tree. 

“ Mexico,” .say.s Ch(;valu!r, “ is a country so rich, that 
famine scarcely visits even the most ii^olent. In the 
tierras calientes,i\Yo\ even on the plateau; the natives are 
content to dwell with their families in a cabin of bamboo 
trellis-jvork, so slight as scarcely to hide them from th« 
stranger’s gaze, and to sleep either on mere mats, or at 
best on beds made of leaves and brn.shwood, Theit 
dress consists simply of a pair of drawers, or petticoat, 
and a scrape (a dyed woollen garment), which serves 
for a cloak by day, and a counterpane by night. Kach 
lias his horse, a sorry beast, which feeds at large in the 
open country ; and a whole family of Indians is amply 
supplied with food by bananas, chili, and maize, raised, 
almost without labour, in a small enclosure round the 
but. Labour, indeed, occupies but a trilling portion of 
the Imli.in’s time, which i.s chiefly spent in drinking 
puh/ue, sleep, or singing to bis wretched mandolin 
hymns in honour of Notre Dame de Guadeloupe, and 
occasionally carrying votive chaplets to deck the altar 
of his village church, 'J’hus, he passes his life in dreamy 
imlillcrcncc, and utterly careless of the ever-reviving 
(meutc.s by which the peace; of Mexico is disturbed. 
'ri)e as.sa.ssinations and robberies which the almost 
impotent government allows to be committed with im- 
punity on the public roads, and even in sight <)f the 
capital, are to him only matter for conversation, the 
theme of a tale or ditty. Ami why should he trouble 
himself about it ? Having nothing iu the world but the 
tln;ss in w'liich be stands, his lance, spurs, and guitar, 
he has no fear of thieves; nor will the poniard of the 
ass.'issin touch him, if he himself, drunk with pulque or 
chingarito, do not use bis own.” 

Antiquities — lluml)oldt, bullock, and other European 
travellers, have furnished excellent descriptions of nu- 
merous ancient monuments, which show that the native 
M(*xican8, before the loss of ilu ir imlependence, had been 
in some respects a comparatively civilised and ingenious 
peoi)lc. Among the mo.st extraordinary are pyramids, 
somewh.it .similar in exterior form to those of Egypt, and 
in some instance' * i i ti ol I,ii » ei dino ii'imi'. The base of 
the pyramid of (holnl.i i..i sqnareof l.ij.’i it. on each side, 
and its height is estimated at 1/7 ft. A far more elegant 
Iiuihling.of similar shap/*, is situated in the N. part ol the 
.stale of Vera Cruz ; it is formed of large blocks of por- 
phyry, highly polislicd, and arranged in six stages, 
<limiiiishing ii) si/.<; ae/ ording to the elevation, and having 
all its materials most nicely adjustc'd. The base is a 
S(|uarc of H2 ft. on the sides ; it i.s (>.5 ft. high ; and the 
ascent to its top is by a flight of 57 stairs : the front is 
ridily adorned with hieroglyphics and curious sculp- 
lures. The mountains of 'I »*zcuco are nearly covered 
with the remains of ancient buildings ami cities. 'Fho 
ruin.s of I'ulemiue, near the Kio Cluicamas, a branch of 
the Usumasinta, extend upwards of 20 m. along the 
ri<ig(; of a mountain ; and their architecture resembles 
more that of Europe than Mexico. The remains of an 
Aztec city.xalled by the Spaniards La Casa Grande, are 
to he seen atK)ut a league S. t>f the river (Jila, in the .state 
of Decidente. They are spread over a space of more 
than a square league. In the centre is a teocalli, laid 
down according to tin; cardinal points, its sides btdng 445 
It. by 270 ft. It has .H stories and a terrace, but no stairs. 
Within arc b apartments, each 27 ft. long, .i broad, and 
II high. A wall with towers surrounds the main build- 
ing. The traces of an artificial canal to the river are 
visible. The neiglibouring plain is strewed with frag- 
ments of red, blue, and white earlhenware, and pieces of 
obsidian, which prove that the A ztecs had passed through 
a countr)' abounding with this volcanic substance betore 
they dwelt on this spot, previously to their final settle- 
ment in Mexico. In the W. part of the state of Chi- 
huahua are similar ruins of great extent, which are also 
considereil to have bceii the site of one of the temporary 
stations of the Aztecs during their migration southwards. 
Besides sculptures, vases of elegant form have been 
found, similar to tho.se of Etruria and Egypt. Roads 
formed of large hewn blocks of stone may be traced, not 
only In the neighbourhood of those ruined cities, but at 
great distances from them. 

History 'I'lie first settlers in Mexico are believed to 

have been the 'roltoeans, a tribe of Indians from the rocky 
mountains, who fixt^d themselves, after several migrations, 
near the presc ni s' t y of Mexico, and flourisheii there for 
nearly fuur cento; le-,. Drought, ftnulbe, and pestilence 
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«t length exterminated them, but not till they had im- earliest acts was a declaration of the independence of 
parted some degree of civilisation to the barbarous Mexico. 

Chichemecas, who were the next possessors of the soil. For several years the history of the revolution is only 
and were iix thoir turn displaced by the Aztecans, who, that of a sanguinary guerilla warfare, leading to no 
in 11 GO. migrated southward from a country N. of the i)ermancnt results. At length, in 1821, Iturbido, who 
Oulph of Californirt, and (Irst fixed themselves in the city had previously been a royalist, declared suddenly in 
of ZumpHUTO, in the valley of Mexico, but altarwards in favour of the liberals, and published his celebrated 
some l.daiids In the lake Tescueo. Here they main> manifesto of Iguala in favour of a constitutional mo- 
tained themselves by dsbing and agriculture, till, in narchy. His cause was embraced with such enthusiasm 
132.'i, they foutuletl their chief city on the island of Te- by the whole ijopulation, that he succeeded not only in 
nochtillan, and calltMl It .Vc.:aVo, in honour of their putting down the Spanish government, and forming a 
martial deity Mexilli. I'his nation rapidly increased in national congress, but also prevailed on that body to 
power ; and, if tlu' remains of nionunumts and large cities make him emperor of Mexico, under the title of 
were a just test of civilisatitm, the .Aztecans might claim Augustin I. His dissolution of the congress, however, 
to rank pretty ^^h among the natiiUKS of antiquity. But by military force, raised a feeling against him, which, 
they had invenceil no aiphaljct, and had notlung better finding it impossible to repres.s, he abdicated the throne, 
than a rude species of picture writing b) record events, He was not only allowed to withdraw from the country, 
and were ignorant even of the useful metals. Tligir bar- but rewarded for bis past services by an annual allowance 
b.irism is Mdlicientlv shown by their custom of sacrificing of accompanied by an edict of outlawry in case of 

great numbers of numan victims on coronation fetes, return. In spite, however, of this prohibition, he returned 
-Montezuma I., the greatest of their sovereigns, extended clandestinely, and was soon discovered, apprehended, and 
the .\ztec dominions on one side to the Gnlph of Mexico, executed. 

and on ti»e other to the Pacific Ocean ; but it must be On the expulsion of Iturbide the congress was' re- 
stated at the same time, that many tribes within this tract assembled, a provisional government formed, and an 
yielded only a reluctant obedience, and some even re- executive appointed consisting of Victoria, Bravo, and 
tained their independence. Such, briefly, was the state Negrete, all i)erson8 of proved patriotism. The govern- 
or Mexico when Munoz do Balhoa finst landed on its ment was niodelle*! on that of the United States; but 
shores. Its conquest was effected by Fernmulo Cortes, the l^jpes then formed of its stability have proved 
who gailtnl thither in 1. 510 with a small force, comprising, fallacious. .Since this epoch repeated attempts at re- 
on the whole, only ab»)ut 700 men. lie was met at volution liave convulsed the country. During the whole 
V'era Cruz by ambassadors from Montezuma the vamiiger, of the struggle for independence, tho population had 
sent to discover his intentions, and to cumniand him to been split into two parties ; at first distinguished by 
withdraw from the country. But Cortes having refused the names of Imperialists, wlio adhered to tlie mother 
to return till he had eomraunicated in person with the country, and Kcpnl)lieans, who asserted its independ- 
emperor, at once proccedtxl to the capital. Here having ence: but these parties afterwards merged into th<;se 
got pos.session of the person of Montezuma. Cortes en- of Centralists and Federalists; the former atlvocating 
de.ivourcd by his intervention to effect the subjugation of a single superintending government, and the latter that 
the empire. But the Mexicans having recovered from of the Independent government of states, only f€*d(!- 
the surprise into which thev were at first thrown by the rally connected. 'I'his .struggle between the rival 
seizureof the emperor, resolved at all hazards to attempt parties has now continued for about 17 years, and 
tlie expulsion of the Spaniards. Montezuma was soon lieen a fertile cau.se of insurrw'tion. Texas and Cali- 
aftcr killed in a conflict in the city ; and t’ortes was coin- fornia have already separated from the confederacy, 
pulled to retreat to Tlascala. Here having re«organised and it is probable that their example will be follow'ed by 
nis small force, secured the co-operation of a large b«»dy of other states. In fact, there can hardly be said to be 
Indians, a:id built brigantines to he employed in the navi- any thing like regular government. I'he Centralists are 
tion of tlie lake Tezcuco, he again pushed forwarvl to the lords of the .'iscendant to-day ; but a successful imeulc 
city ; and having rtH:ommenced the siege, took itaffer an (as the Parisians term it) may dash all their pro.spects 
obstin.a(e resistance of 75 day*. 'J’lie fate of the cap. de- to-morrow. Meanwhile, all the bonds of society are 
t ided that of the empire. I’rovince utter pr.ivince sub- loosened, property has become almost worthless from 
mitted, a id the power of Spaiti was extended from Vera its utter insecurity, and life is not safe from assassin- 
('rtiz to the Pacific Corte*. on his return to Spain, w;ut ation and violence. Whether the proposal of the S. 
received at first with high honours and lilK*ral rewards ; American republic* to unite their Interests with those of 
but his court favour soon declined : tlio emperor refused Mexico, and form together one grand federation, will be 
to appoint, him captain-gcnoral of Mexico; and, after acceptixl, and whether, if accepted, it w^ld contribute 
some adventures, suited to his ardent and determined to the improvement of Mexico, is inatterTor speculation 
spirit, he died near .Seville, in 15.5^1, at the age of G3. only ; but certainly that country, as it exists at present, 

Under the Spanish arrangement* Mexico w;u a subor- affords one of the most melancholy examples that mwiern 
ilinate kingdom, governed by a viceroy, with powers history hjis prvrseiiteii of an extensive, fertile, and weU- 
nearly equal to those of the sovereign, checked only situated region being reduce‘l, through anarchy and mis- 
by the rt'sidencia, or court of Investigation, before government, to a staU^ l>orde.*-ing on barbarism, 
which he was liable to be called to account for his .Minviro, or Mejjco ^Mex. 7'cnocA//Won), thccap. of the 
administration, on his return home, and by the aatli- United States of Mexico, and anciently the chief city of 
meia, or court of final appeal iu IVIcxico. By the.se the empire of .Montezuma, 7,426 ft. above the sea; lat. 
arrangements, also, the natives were to be coiisulered 11*-^ 2.5' 40" N., long. 101“ 2.5' 30" W. Pop., 1.5i»,000. ? 
as freemen and vassals of the crown ; and the .Spani.sh It stand.* nearly in the centre of an elevated plain, or 
discoverers, settlers, and their posterity, were to have plateau, surrounded by mountains, and having an area 
a preference in all civil and ecclesiastical appointments, of about 1,700 sq. m., I-lOth of which is covered by 4 
The natives were were tlius, in fact, excludevl from lakes, the largest of which ( Tezcuco), nearest the city, 
bolding all oiBces of trust or profit. The great object of has an area of 77 sq. A. The old city of Mexico, or that 
the Spanish government was to keep the country in the taken by Forte*, was built on a group of islands in the 
hands of the Kuropean or white population ; and the lake Tezcuco; but though the modem city occupy its 
means adopted to effect thu object were, 1st, to discourage site, it i*, owing to the diminution of the waters 
n.'itive manufactures, for the benefit of those belonging to of the hike, partly originating in natural and partly in 
the mother-countiy : 2dly, to make all the ecclesiastical artifichil caubcs, situated almut 2| m. W. from the lake, 
establishments wholly dependent on the king, without 'I'he ground on wliich it stands is, as might be anti- 
any interfci encc of tlie pope. I’lic grow th of fiax, hemp, cipated from the statement now made, low and swampy ; 
and saffron was prohibited under severe |)enalticA ; Uiut of the largest buildings arc erected on piles, and the roads 
tobacco was made a government monopoly. The culti- leading to it are raised 6 or 8 ft. above the surrounding flat, 
vation of the vine and olive was likewise prohibited ; Though w ithin the tropics, it Is so elevated that its mean 
that of coffee, cenroa, and indigo tolerated only under cer- temperature is only 65^ Fahr., coincident with that of May 
tain restrictions, and in such quantities as might sufiice in Kngland. It is said, by Humboldt, to be undoubtedly 
for the demands of the mother-country. This system one of the finest cities ever built by Europeans in either 
was maintained nearly three centnrie.s ; during which hemisphere; being InforioV only to Tetersburg, Berlin, 
Mexico continued to be a blank in the history of nations, London, mnl Philadelphia, as respects Uie regularity and 
and known only by the issue of the precious metals. In breadth of its streets, as well as tne extent of its pwblic 
1808, however, the news of the abdication of Charles VI. places." 'i he architecture is generally of a very pure 
of Spain gave a shock to the roval authority which stylo, and many of tiie buildings are of noble con- 
it never recovered. The natives apd coloured population structlon,*^though usuulty of somewhat plain exterior, 
enibrawd this opportunity of asserting their claim to 'i’wo sorts of hewn stone, porous amygdaloid and p^- 
the rights of freemen, which was opjmsed by the au- phvry, are used in the better parts of the city, tb® 
dieocia, who also seiztxl on the viceroy, llurrig.irry, bM|t8trades and gates are of Biscav Iron, ornwnenyja 
and sent him prisoner to Spain, where he was confined wlni bronze; and the houses, wbicu are 3 or 4 storie* 
till the general amnesty. An open insurrection against high, have flat-terraced roofs, like those In Italy 
the European authorities broke out In 1810, at the head other S. countries. {Nouv. Eipagne, U* &!•) * 
of width were Hidalgo and Morelos, twdlhriest* of New are w ide, well-paved and AaggM, but not 
Spain ; and tinder the auspices ofthc latter tna first national i watched at night; so Uiat robberies and rusassiaaiUMi 
congreis assemhldlat Chilpanzingo in isU. One of its ! are scarcely less common than in Spain. 
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roost uniformly at right angles to each other, many of 
tiKMn being nearly 2 m. in length, perfectly level and 
straight, and offering, from every point, a view of the 
mountains that surround the valley. Nearly all the houses 
are hollow squares, with open courts surrounded by 
colonnades, and ornamented with plants, &c. The stairs 
to the interior front the outer gate, and the best apart- 
ments, which are showily painted in mosaic and arabesque, 
generally face the street. {PoinsetU's Notes on Mexico, 
p. 66.) Numbers of houses are covered with glazed 
porcelain, in a variety of elegant designs and patterns. 
Th(^ FUiza Mayor, or grand square, is one of the finest 
to he seen in any metropolis: its li. side fs occupied by 
the cathedral and segrario, or par. church, and its N. 
side by the palace, while on the other sides are handsome 
rows of shops and private dwellings. In its centre is a 
colossal statue of Charles IV., said to be the finest work 
of us kind in the new world. The effect of this square, 
however, is much imuairud by the introduction of a paltry 
building, called the Parian, a large ungainly pile, in one 
aiiKlc, used as a market or bazaar, appropriated to tlie 
sale of miscellaneous articles, and the resort of the idlest 
portion of the inhabs. The palace, or government-house, 
a line building, nearly square, with a front several hundred 
feet in extent, comprises 4 largo courts, in which are the 
public offices, liarracks, prison, and a large botanic garden ; 
hut almost every part of it is falling to decay : the massive 
tables, stalrcas'^s, and ch.andelier.s have disappeared, and 
all is now in the most appalling disorder. (La/rohe's 
Hnoihles in Mexico, p. 16S.) In this building, also, is the 
mint of the slate of Mexico. The coinage has greatly de- 
creased ; for whereas, before the revolution, it amounted 
to Id or 18 millions of dollars, it was estimated, in 1821), 
at l.'iso.noo dollars, and, in Ig.'b'i, at only .'>47,14.^ dollars. 
'1 he cathedral, on the N. side of tlie square, on, the site 
of tlie great temple of the god Mexitli, is a hetero- 
geneous edifice; one jiart of the front is low, and of bad 
(tothic arcldtecture, while the other and more modern 
part is in tiie Italian style, and displays nmeh symmetry 
and lieauty : its two towers are ornamented with pilas- 
ters and statues. The Interior is imposing, lofty, and 
magnificent ; but the grandeur of the effect is much di- 
niinlshed by the ponderous erections in different parts, 
and a profusion of imusivc carved ornaments, pictures, 
and painted statues. The high-alcar and its ap|>endages 
are inclosed by a massive railing of mixed metal; so 
valnahle, on account of the gold it contains, that a silver- 
smitli of Mexico is alleged to tiave offered the bishop 
a new silver rail of equal weight In return for the old 
metal ! {BuUock's Mexico, i. 14.3.) In the interior, also, 
are some curious remains, including several idols and a 
“ stone of sacrifice,” that is, a stone on which the human 
victim was placed when the priest tore out ids heart ! 
On the outer wall is fixed the KeUenda, a circular stone 
of basaltic porphyry, covered witli hieroglyphic figures, by 
wiilch the Aztecs, or native Mexicans, used to designate 
the months of the year, and which is supposed to have 
formed a kind of perpetual calendar. {Lairobe,^. 171 — 
175. ; h'ard, ii. 48. ) 

f ew monuments of antiquity, however, remain ; and we 
may echo the exclamation of Antonio de C/ama, the first 
among Mexican antiquaries, “ tiunntos preciosos tnonn- 
inrntosde la aniiguedad, por faUa de inteUigeuxa, htibran 
pnecido e->„ csta vtaHera." “ How many remains of 
antiquity have thu.*i perished through ignorance of their 
value.” The church services are celebrated with great 
magnificence ; nor even in Home herself is greater atten- 
tion paid to the external iniuutisof religious observances. 
Hesides the cathedral, there are said to be from 5(1 to GO 
other churches, most of which display, more or less, the 
barbarous mixture of style that characterised Spanish 
architecture during the IGth and 17th centuries ; there are, 
also, mitnerous religious houses, two of which, viz, the 
r raiiciscan and Dominican convents, are extensive and 
M *’®tablishment8. Opposite to the latter of these is 
tlie 1 alace of the Inquisition, now applied to other, and, it 
IS hoped, more useful ends. Bullock describes it as “ very 
elegant, exhibiting little or no appearance of the purposes 
tor which it was Intended.” This tribunal was abolished 
by Iturbido, in 1822. The P^ial religion, however, still 
maintains its ascendancy : few buildings, whether public 
or private, are without their patfon saint ; and the tra- 
veller every where meets with sDrines, pictures, and pro- 
cessions. The Mineria, or college of engineers, was 
®r*Kmally a largo and handsome building : but, owing 
making the foundations, or to 
ine effect of earthquakes, the walls have settled In several 
I arts, and the front is visibly out of the perpendicular. 

Riven occasionally on the sciences connected 
/Jii * *^bd in one of the rooms is a tolerably good 

minerals, though generally very inlerior t<*0 
museums, and, as respects a country 
insignificant. In fact, not only the 
A<»d«my of Fine Arts, the university, 
nottiiS? i? public library, are in a state of 

disgraceful alike to the government and the 
P >pi'^. and we are afraid that the diWiisiou of elementary 


Instruction since the revolution has not been such as to 
compensate for the decline of the Institutions for the 
higher branches of instruction. We have seen, in the 
previous article, the statements of M. Chevalier as to 
education generally in 1835, than which nothing can be 
more deplorable. The Acordada, or public prison, is a 
large substantial structure, fitted to contain about 1,300 
priKoners ; the barracks, also, formerly used as an hospital, 
are very extensive and well constructed. The theatre is 
a respectable building, of considerable size ; but the esta- 
blishment h.as for some years had so little success that it 
is very seldom opened. The Plaza de Toros, for the 
exhibition of bull-fights, consists of a great circular in- 
closure, fitted up exactly like that of ^fallrid, and fitted 
to accommodate from ‘2,000 to 3,000 Ki»ctators. Tho 
great cigar manufactory, which belongs to the govern- 
ment, stands at tho S.W, angle of the city, and com- 
prises a very extensive establishment, which sunplles tho 
whole legitimate demand of the «*onfe<ieration lor cigars. 
The Alameda, or nublic walk, at the W. end of the city, 
somewhat resembles a park, but has the still’ formal ap- 
pearance of Dutch and French grounds. In-the centre 
IS a fountain, supplied with water from the great aque- 
duct leading from .Santa Fe to tho city. Another open 
space, called the Passeo, about ‘2 ra. in length, planted 
with double rows of trees, is mucli frequented, on holy- 
days, by persons in carriages and on horseback. In 
tlic city, also, are several Porlales, or rovered colon- 
nades, linwl with shops and stalls, and forming a favourite 
evening promenade long after the Alameda aud I'assco 
have ceased* to be frequented. The environs, also, pre- 
sent, on line dry evenings, a very lively scene of bustle 
and gaiety : hundreds of canoes of various .sizes, mostly 
with awnings, and crowded with native Indians or Mes- 
tizos, are stjen passing in every direction along the lake 
and canals, each boat with its guitar-player at the stern, 
and some of the p.arty either singing or dancing. 

The manufactures are not generally remarkable, either 
for extent or fineness of workmanship. Nothing is ex- 
posed in the sliop-windows, and most of the articles are 
made in the places wlierethey are offered for sale. Gold 
and silver lace, trimmings, epaulets, &c., are made in 
great perfection, and are sold at a much lower rate than 
In Kugland. Silversmiths’ work is also done on a pretty 
extensive scale: the ornaments are finished by hand; 
the chasing is sometimes well executed, but in general 
the articles are clumsy and heavy. Jewellery employs a 
few hands ; but all precious stones, except rubies, are 
scarce, and tho work is much dearer than lu Europe. 
Cabinet-work is extravagantly dear, and of very inferior 
quality, made with clumsy tools, and of bad wood ; the 
saw is scarcely known, anti the turning-lathe is of tho 
most primitive construction. Coach-making is much 
better understood : the Mexican vehicles are firmly put 
together, of handsome shape, and well fini.shcd ; and, in 
respect of painting, gilding, or varnishing, they are but 
little inferior to those made in Europe, whence the 
handles and metal furniture are procured. There Is 
a considerable manufacture of hard soap here and at 
I’uebla ; but it has greatly fallen off since the time of 
Humbohit, who states the quantity mride in Mexico, in 
1802, at '200,000 arrobas. Beaver and felt hats and cotton 
cloaks arc made on a large scale, for the supply of all 
parts of the Union, these being important articles in tho 
internal trade of the country. Woollen clothes are three 
times as dear as in England, and are uniformly ill-made. 
Men, not women, arc milliners ; and it is not uncommon 
to see some *20 tir 30 fellows, who .should be porters or 
coalheavers, employed In decorating ladies^ dresses, 
making llow ess, and trimming caps and flounces. 
lock, i. ‘202.) The bakehouses arc large establishments; 
and the bread, which Is excellent, is made exclusively by 
slaves, who also perform the work in the cloth fiictories. 
(See Mannfactitres, in art. Mexico, Unitf.o Si A ric.s ok.) 
Shops for the sale of pulque (a kind of beer made from 
the aloe), and native and Spanish brandy, are very com- 
mon, and have a gay appearance. The markets are wcU 
supplied with animm and vegetable productions, brought 
along the lake and canal of Chaleo by crowds of canoes, 
usually navigated by women. Turkeys, fowls, pigeons, 
and many varieties of w ild waterftwl, arc very abundant 
and cheap ; as are hares, rabbits, tortoi.ses, frogs, and 
salamanders, all of which arc esteemed good eating by 
the inhabs. The meat- market is well supplied with beef, 
mutton, and pork, but veal is prohibited. The meat, 
however, is not of the best quality, though, perhaps, this 
may be owing to its bad preparation by the butcher 
and cook. There is great variety of vegetables and 
fruits, and a most enormous consumption in proportion 
to the pop. Tho vegetable market is larger than Covent 
Garden, but yet unequal to the daily supply ; and the 
ground is entirely covered with bananas, plantains, 
citrons, shaddocks, melons, pomegranates, dates, man- 
goes, toroatas, au^thcr vegetable productions of tropical 
countries. “ 
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one moreable, the other fixed, and attached to the thore. 
On the marshy banks of tlw Wkes of Xoehimilco and 
Chaleo, the water, In the time of the great floods, carries 
away pieces of earth covered with herbs; and bound to- 
gether by roots. These, being driven about by the wind, 
aometimes unite into small islands, which, being taken 
possession of, are planted with flowers and roots. Artificial 
chinampai, or islatids, are also frequently formed, of 
reeds, rushes, roots, brushwood, &c., well compacted 
together, and covered with black mould : these sometimes 
contain the cottage of the Indian who acts as guard. 
They are towed or pushed with long poles, and are thus 
removed from one side of the banks to the other. The 
fixed chinampas are parallelograms fToin 300 to 400 ft. 
in length, and*from 10 to 20 ft. in width. They rise 
about 8 nr 4 ft. above the water, and afford, from their 
command of water, beans, small peas, pimento, potatoes, 
artichokes, cauliflowers, and a great variety of other 
vemtables. 

The pop. of Mexico is of an extremely mixed charac- 
ter, comprising about 68,000 creoles, or descendants of 
Spaniards ; *38,000 Mestizos, or half-casts between Ku- 
ropeans and Indians, but many of whom are scarcely 
distinguishable by colour from the former ; about 3A,000 
copper-coloured natives ; 1 0,000 mulattoes ; and only about 
6,000 Europeans. There is, or at all events, used to l)e, an 
extrsqme disparity of wealth in this city. Many of the nobles 
and successful speculators In mines were excessively rich ; 
but the bulk of the nop. were at once indolent and indi- 

f ent. The lower orders are filthy, despise labour of every 
ind, and are constantly seen lying in the cimrch porches, 
leaning against the walls, and loitering about the markets. 
In many respects they bear a striking resemblance to the 
lazzaroni of Naples ; but the latter are not stained with 
the crimes of robbery and assassination, for which thefc- 
vrros of Mexico arc disgracefully notorious. There is 
here, also, a general torpor of the faculties, and the dolce 
far nientr seems to be the $ummum honutn of ail cla.sse3. 
The dress of the higher orders of men closely resembles 
that of Europeans, the large cloak being as common here 
as in Spain. The costume of the ladies is universally 
black, with the veil and mantilla ; but, on htdydays and 
public occasions, their dresses are remarkable as well for 
gayness ol colours as for expeusiveness of material. In- 
deed, when in their carriages on the Passeo, they contrast 
somewhat strangely with the same persons, when seen at 
home in complete deshabille, without stockings, squatting 
on the floor, and either pursuing their favourite amuse- 
ment of cigar-smoking, or eating cakes and capsicum out 
of the dirtv earthenware basins of the country. {La- 
trobe, p. 150.) The ladies seldom go out during the day; 
but, after sunset, young and old come forth from their 
hiding-places, and the Alameda, Passeos, and Portalcs 
swarm with the damns and signoritas of the city, chatting 
and smoking with their gallants. Many gentimien be- 
longing to tne higher classes arc Intelligent, and a few 
even fund of literature ; but the city is so badly supplied 
with libraries, and other means of study, as to gU-e little 
encouragement to such pursuits. There are three or four 
newspapers ; but they are miserable productions, con- 
taining little besides the merest chit-chat, copiously in- 
terspersed with advertisements. The white creoles are 
distinguished by their mildness, courtesy, and hospitality : 
their besetting sin is gambling. Female virtue is on the 
same low level as In Old Spain ; but the Mexican ladies 
are better etlucated, and would be agreeable but for the 

E ractlce of smoking, which is batl enough in men, and 
itolerable in women. {Poinsett's Notes, p. 160.) 

The original city of Mexico, or, as it was called, Te- 
nocbtitlan, built, as already stated, on a gA>up of islands 
in the Lake Tezeuco, was founded in 13‘25 : it was con- 
nected with the main land by three principal cause- 
ways of stone and earth, about .30 ft. in breadth, and ex- 
tending from 2 to 6 m. over the surrounding marshes. 
These dikes still exist, and their number has since been 
increased. They form, at present, paved causeways acro8.s 
the marshy grounds, which were formerly covered with 
water ; and, being of considerable elevation, are useful in 
securing the city from inundations. The better to pre- 
serve the city from the chance of this calamity, the great 
drain Eluded to In the previous article, was commenced 
In 1607, which has now reduced the lakes of Zimpango 
and San Christoval within comparatively narrow limits, 
and prevented their waters in the rainy season from 
flowing into the lake of Tescuco, and tnreatening, as 
they sometimes did, to submerge the city. 

Mexico, when first discovered by the Spaniards, was a 
rieband populous city ; the seat of government, religion, 
and trade. According to Cortea, it was as large as 8e. 


tides by high mountains, ana 

vlhe or Cordova, was*weU built, and well suppled with i almost entirely formed Into fine gardens, ****^'’*,P®r*^ 
▼arlous produots ; but these are the statements of parties f with temples, monasteries, and palaces. It is 
naturally dls(ios^ to magnify their own services, and 
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the Florida channel with the N. Atlantic Ocean, and 
by the channel of Yucatan with the Carrihean sea, sit. 
between lat. I8<^ and 31* N., and between long. 81* and 
980 w. Length from E. to W. 1,200 m., average 
breadth, 650 m. ; area, about 800,000 sq. ra. This sea, 
which is of an irregular circular shape. Is, unlike the 
Carribean sea, almost clear of shoals and islands, none 
being found except on the coasts of Yucatan and Florida. 
Along the coast of Mexico its soundings are very regular, 
with 100 fathoms at a distance of 80 m. from the shore. 
On the N. side*, and especially ojmosito the mouths of tho 
Mississippi, the depth is considerably diminished, and 
at its E. extremity the navigation is rendered intricate 
and dangerous by the Tortiigas bank. Florida reef, and 
various other keys, shoals, and islets, including the great 
Bahama bank, which surround the N. coast of Cuba. 
The E. trade winds prevail from April to October, this 
being usually the wet season : the fortes begin in Oc- 
tober, but arc not violent till the middle of November, 
from which time till the end of February they blow with 
^eat fury, and are objects of much dread to navigators. 
These gales last for four or five, and occasionally even ten, 
days ; but their extreme fierceness is usually spent in the 
first 48 hours. At these times the larger vessels, whic h 
cannot enter the shallow harbours of the Mexican coast, 
are obliged to slip their anchory, and keep as far as pos- 
sible oflT shore. Examples are not wanting, also, of nortes 
happening between May and August, at which time they 
are particularly furious. Luckily, however, the hurri- 
canes and tornados of the gtilph arc by no means so fierce 
and destructive as those in the Carribean Sea. 

The principal current of the Gulpb of Mexico, and 
the only one worth mention, is that which sets W.N.W. 
between Cape St. Antonio and Cape Catoche : this runs 
from 12 to .30 m. a day, and is perceptible even during 
the nortes, except close along the shores of Mexico. 
At the N.W. extremity of the gulph its course gra- 
dually changes, till, at the mouth of the Mississippi, it 
turns E., and afterwards S.E., as it again rushes out 
into the Atlantic Ocean, at the rate of HO m. in the 
twenty-four hours. (7'hi8 remarkable current, com- 
monly known as the Gulph stream, is described In llu* 
article Atlantic Ocean, I. 212. of this work.) The 
tides of the Gulph of Mexico are of no great Importonre, 
they nowhere exceed 3 or 4 ft, ; but their average rise 
is not more than 2 ft. The colour of the water is a 
deep indigo, darker or more intense than that of the 
ocean ; phosphorescent lights shine on it with great 
brilliancy, and between the coasts of Yucatan attd Louis- 
iana great quantities of fucus natans occur in parallel 
lines from S..S.K. to N.N.W., and are carried nut in 
large masses through the straits of Florida. {Nlu/it's 
American Pilot ; Purdy's Atlantic Ocean ; * Darhy's 
(ieogr. cf United States; Humboldt's Pers. Karr., i. 
50 — 69.) 

MKZE, a town of France, di'n, Hdrault, cap. cant., 
on the lagoon of Thau, 5 m. N.W. Cette. Pop. (18:16) 

4, ‘240. It has a small port, capable of receiving 60 ves-scls 
of 40 tons each, ana manufactures of brandy and li- 
queurs. Near it is the abbey of Vallemagne, an edifice 
«>f the 13tl) century, well worth the traveller’s notice. 
{Guide du Voyai>eur en France.) 

MKZIKHES, a fortified town of France, d£p, Ardennes, 
on the Meuse, which mostly surrounds the town, and is 
here crossed by two stone bridges, 80 m. N.W. Metz. 
Lat. 49*45^ 47" N., long. 4*43' 31" K. Pop., in 18 :J 6 , 
3,817. It is walled, and is further defended by a strong 
citadel. It is ill built, and has few edifices worth notice, 
except the town- ball, the prefecture, the hospital, founded 
in 1412, and a par. church of considerable antiquity. 
Mezi^res, though the nominal cap. of the dep., has no 
court of primary jurisdiction, that tribunal being seated 
at Charleville (which see) ; it is, however, the scat of 
boards of taxation, artillery, and forest Inspection, h 
society of agriculture, &c. ; and has tanneries, breweries, 
and some trade in leather, coarse woollens, and linens. 
The Chevalier Bayard, with a garrison of only a few 
thousand men, successfully defended Mezldres, in 152<>. 
against a powerful Austrian army ; and, in 1816, the 
town held out for two months against the Prussians. 
{Hugo, art. Ardennes, 4rc.) 

MlAKO, a large city^ and the ecclesiastical cap. of the 
Japanese empire, in tne Island of Nlphon, on the Yedn* 
gawk, 230 m. W. by S. Yedo; lat. 3.5* 24' N.. and long. 
153* 30' E. Pop. (according to the Dutch 
whom, however, little reliance can be placed,) . 
exciu^ve of the Datri, or Mikado's court, 
somewhat to exceed 60,000. It is situated in a 
plain, enclosed on all sides 


with temples, monasteries, «iim psinvcn. "'T '' ,,|ar 

'«wii,urHiiy ttis|Kiseti w magiiiiy iiinr uwii ■orvivtw, aim In length, and about 3 m. bfoad, with oarfow but r^ 

should be received with considerable modiftcation. It streets, lined by houses two stories high, built or o j 

was taken by the Spaniards In 1631, After a protractefl lime, and clay, most of them being rerf 

siege, In the course of which it was nearly destroyed, poorly constructed. The sacred Mikado, or sup „ 

(Sec prexlods article.) emperor, emphatlealW termed, the Son of 

Mexico (CuLPH or), a large Inland sea connected by ^ has his reiidcnce on tne N, side of the city, in a q 
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comprising about a dozen streets, and serrated from the 
rest of the buildings by walls and ditches ; but, owing 
to the great diminution of the revenues furnished by the 
or viceroy (the substantial sovereign), the whole 
is reported to have a very shabby and dilapidated ap- 
pearance,, little in accordance with the rank of a being 
more divine than human I On the W. part of the town 
is another palace, built of stone, and strongly fortified : 
it belongs to the ^ogUn, who resides in it when he 
comes to pay his respects to the emperor^ This practice, 
however, has long been discontinued, and the building is 
now used fur the accommodation of certain functionaiies, 
sent thither from Yedo to watch the proceedings of the 
Dah i, The members of this court, who view them- 
selves as a species of superior beings to the rest of the 
Japanese, are chiefly engaged in the study of literature 
and science, the Dairi being, in fact, the highest college 
in Japan for the cultivation of tlieology, and various 
other hranches of learning. Tiie almanacks, formerly 
importiMi from China, are now constructed, including 
the calculation of eclipses, in the Dairi college ; and, at 
least, i of all the works, published in Japan, are pro- 
duced by the literati of Miako, some of wlu»m, however, 
are connected with other colleges and high schools, 
wholly Independent of the Dairi. This city is likewise 
the principal manufacturing depbt of tlie empire, every 
kind of handicraft known in Japan being carried to 
the greatest perfection. Nearly every house has its at- 
tachetl shop well provided with every description of 
goods, and the japanned wares, carVed ornaments, &c. 
of Miako, are unequalled either in Japan or China. 
Miako is one of the niaces visited by the Dutch traders, 
when they, once in lour years, pay their respects to the 
sjog(in at Yedo: they usually spend some days here, 
which are chiefly occupied in making purchases of Ja- 
panese manufactures. Various celebrated temples (of 
which there are many, though not described,) are freely 
exhibited to them ; and In the gardens attached to one 
of these buildings, tents are pitched for the purpose, not 
only of giving a sumptuous entertainment to the Capitan 
Jlohtnda (as they term the Dutch president of the 
mission), but also of gratifying the curiosity of the 
natives with a sight of a few strangers from a disUnt 
land. (For further particulars, see Japan ; see also, 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese, p. 140 — 157. ; 
Siebold, t. and ii.) 

MIAVA, a market-town of N.W. Hungary, co. 
Neutra, on the Miava, a tributary of the Morava, 48 m. 
N.N.K, Presburg. Pop. 8,G50, mostly of Sclavonian 
origin, and Lutherans. It has manufactures of woollen 
stuflii and bagging, several (Ustillcries, and some trade in 
hemp and flax. 

MICHAEL (ST.), an inconsiderable bor. and market- 
town of England, co. Cornwall, In pars. Newlyn and 
PncHlcr of hund. Pyder. This, which is said to have 
been a town of some importance, previously to the Nor- 
man conquest, is now, like others of the Cornish bors., 
an inconsiderable village. It returned 2 mems. to the 
H. of C. from the 6 Edward VI. down to the Ueform 
Act, by wliich it was disfranchised. The market has 
long been extinct ; but sheep fairs are held here July 28. 
and Oct, l.'i. 

MICIIIJAN, one of the U. States of N. America, In 
the N.W. part of the Union ; its territory, consisting of 
two distinct peninsulas, comprised between lat 41^^30' 
and 47° 2(/ N., and long. 82^ 25* and 9(P 80' W. Area, 
estimated at about 60,500 sq. m. ; of which, 39,8.50 are 
supposed to be included in the Lower, and ^,650 in the 
]L(pper, or N.W. Peninsula. Pop., in 1837, 174,169. 
Iho Upper Peninsula Is, for the most part, inclosed be- 
tween Lake Superior to the N., Lake Michigan to the 
S.R.. and the Wisconsin or N.W. territory to the S. 
and W. Us surface and soil are very various, a con- 
siderable portion consisting of sterile sand ridges and 
marshy tracts ; while the other, or hilly tracts, are gene- 
rally covered with dense pine forests. The whole region 
is, however, known but imperfectly, being inhabited 
principally by wild Indians, and only occasionally visited 
by traders in furs and peltry. The climate Is severe ; 
little or no corn Is grown, and the fur trade and fisheries 
are at present the only sources of wealth in this part of 
the state. 

The Peoinsula-Proper, or Lower Michigan, is en- 
of Michigan on the W., and L^es Huron, 

ti Erie, and their communicating rivers on 

** * much more advanced state of 

civillgation than the other. Its shores are 4n some 
parts rocky and broken, and along Lake Huron, high 
*md precipitous ; but its surface is mostly level, or 
merely undulating : the central region consists of > 
mevatod above the level of the sur- 
Ta- lakes, to which it slopes in every direction. 

. « sf® rivers, tome of which are navigable for 
distance. Grand River, St. Joseph’s, 
^he first two fall into 
I Ii aS ^IfWgan, and the last into Lake Huron. Small . 
mkos and ponds arc also numerous. [ 
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The land In the N. h covered with dense forests of 
pine-trees, &c. ; and Bbme parts in the S. are richly 
wooded. Few§r prairies exist in this than in any other 
of the N.W. states, and the largest is only a few miles in 
circuit. They are principally in the W. and S.W., and 
are divided into the wet and the dry. The dry prairies 
have a rich soil from 1 to 4 ft. deep, are easily cultivated, 
and yield abundant crops ; the wet aflbrd early pas- 
turage and hay for wintering stock, and with little 
labour may bo converted into excellent artificial mea- 
dows. Tlje winters are long, and often severe, but the 
atmosphere is more humid, and the climate, upon the 
whole, milder than that of the states more to the E. 
The soil is very various ; but there is a great deal of 
good land, especially in the S. Nearly all kinds of corn 
are raised, oats being the most abundant. Turnips, 
and other field vegetables, are a good deal grown. All 
kinds of garden vegetables, and the fruits of tempe- 
rate climates, thrive with care ; and many flourish wild. 
Hemp and flax have been recently introduced, and 
succeed well. Pasturage is good ; but the live stock are 
generally inferior. Horses and mules are less employed 
than in the states more to the S,, oxen being mostly 
used for field labour. Sheep are few ; but hogs are very 
numerous. Large masses of native copper, lead, iron, 
bituminous coal, gypsum, &c. are met with, and salt 
springs are both many and abundant. 

The arts and manufactures of Michigan have hitherto 
been limited, for the most part, to those of prime neces- 
sity ; both steam and water-mills are, however, now in 
use. Grinding flour, sawing timber, distilling, carding 
wool, and making woollen cloth, are the princlpd 
branches of inamifacturing industry. In summer some 
trade is carried on from the R. shore of the state 
with Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York ; but for 4 or 5^’ 
months of the year the navigation is closed by the ice. A 
fund for the construction of railroads and canals, and the 
improvement of the river navigation, has been esta- 
blished ; and in 1840, 40 m. of the central railway, from 
Detroit to Ann Arbour, had been completed, and several 
similar public works were in a state oi active progress. 

In 18^, Michigan comprised 39 organised counties, 2 
cities, Detroit, the cap., and Munroc, and 23 incorporated 
villages. The legislative authority is vested in a senate 
of 17 mems., juid a H. of Heps, of 62 mems. ; the 
senators being elected every 2 years, and the representa- 
tives annually, by all the white male citizens above 21 
years of age, who have resided In the state for 6 months 

E receding tlic election. The executive power is in the 
ands of a governor and lieutenant-governor, who are 
chosen by the people, and hold office for 2 years. Justice 
is adininistcreti in a supreme court, a court of chancery, 
3 circuit courts, uud inferior tribunals, established at the 
pleasure of the legislature. The judges of the Supreme 
Court aro nominated by the Governor, with the consent 
of the Senate, and hold oftice for 7 years. In ouch of the 
3 circuits a court is held twice a year. The constitution 
provides that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
shall be introduced into the state, except for the punish- 
ment of crimes. A university was established at Ann 
Arbour, in 1837, which, in 1840, had 200 students, in 6 
branches. (Colleges have also been founded at Marshall 
and at St. Philipp, near Detroit ; and a system for the 
foundation of primary schools has been adopted by the 
legislature, though not yet put in operation. In 1839, 
31 periodical publications were issued in this state. It 
sends I mem. to congress. 

Michigan was discovered and settled by the French, 
who founded Detroit in 1670. In 1763, this territory, 
with other ^ssessions conquered from the French, be- 
came subject to Great Britain. In 1805, the Ix)wer 
Peninsula was erected into a territorial government, 
distinct from the rest of the N.W. territory ; and, in 
1836, Michigan with its present limits was constituted a. 
State of the Union. (Biois's Michigaii GazetUrr, 1838; 
Flint's Geography qf the U. States; Darby ; American 
Almanack, 1840-41, ^c.) . , - « 

Michigan (Lakk), one of the five great lakes of N. 
America, In the basin of the St. Lawrence, being the 
third, in point of size, and Intermediate, in position, be- 
tween LaW Superior and Huron, with which last it 
communicates, at its N.W. extremity, by the Straits of 
Mlchillmakinac. Unlike the other great lakes, it is wholly 
surrounded (except at the above strait) by the territories 
of the U. States ; having N. and E. the state of Michigan, 
S linliana, and W. Illinois aud the Huron territory. Its 
shape is an elongated oval. It is usually laid down as 
extending between lat. 4l<^ 40* and 46° Kr N., and long. 
850 10 # juid 870 ao* W. ; and is stated by Darby to have 
a mean length of nearly 300 m., with an average breadth 
of about ^m., and an area of 15,000 sq.m. But, ac- 
cording to the more recent statement of Bradford, it 
** has hitherto been erroneously delineated i^n our 
maps; late surveys having shown that its W. shore 
extends along the meridian of 88° W. long., thus glvlna 
it a width of from 80 to 100 m., its length Is about 860 
ra.. and it has an area pf about 26,000 sq. m.” iEncye. qf 
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6Vo^., Amer. edit., iil. 668.) Mi^Stevenson gives it an 
area of 16,200 sq. m. (Sketch qf Ctvii Engitteering, p. 53.) 
Its mean depth is estimated by Darby at 900 ft., or about 
the same as that of Lakes Superior and Huron ; it is 
elevated 600 ft. above the tide level, being 14 ft. under 
the level of Lake Superior, and 4 ft. above that of Luke 
Huron. In general, it is remarkable for tlie absence of 
bays, harbours, and islands : at its N. W. side, however, is 
Green Bav, an inlet of about 25 m. in widtii, accessible to 
vessels of 200 tons, near wliich are tlie Manitou and 
Beaver islands. Lake Miclngan receives numerous 
rivers on every side, but they are not very important. 
No towns of any consequence are yet seated on its 
shores, though in the S. are tlie nourishing settle- 
ments of Micliigan, Chicago, Milwankie, &c. The 
waters of this lake are clear and salubrious, and it 
abounds with fish. In it was navigated by several 

large steam-boats, and by aliout 200 scliooners and brigs, 
&c. (Encyc. Americana ; Darby's Gcog. Vieu\ ^c. i 
Encyc. of Geog., Ainer. edit.) 

MIDDLb:BUUG, d'town of Holland, prov. Zealand, 
of which it is the cap., nearly in the centre of the Island 
of 'Walcheren, 4 tn. K. by E. Flushing, and 47 m. S.W. 
Ilotterdam ; lat •’iP 30' G" N., long. 3® 37' 30" E. Pop. 
3,.500. Though no longer fortified, it preserves its cir- 
cular mound of e;u ti», divided into bastions and sur- 
rounded by a broad and deep ditch. The approaches to 
Mlddleburg are somewhat more varied than to mo.st 
Dutch towns, the roads passing through a numlwr of 
small plantations and coutUry houses. It is nearly cir. 
cular ; some of its streets are wide and handsome, and 
the whole are tolerably regular. The market-place 
forms a spacious square ; and part of the town is tra- 
versed by canals, crossed by draw-bridges. The whole 
is extremely clean ; the private houses are uniform, and 
some pf the public buildings capacious, particularly the 
town-liousc and tlie (Jostkerk (east church) ; the former 
is in the Gothic style, and has several st.itues and 
paintings. The otlier ol)jects most worthy of notice 
are several of the churches, a hlgli spire, commanding 
a prosnect over the wlnde island, the public walks 
along tne bastions, and tljc Molenwatcr, an extensive 
reservoir or backwater. The chief literary institution 
is the athenaeutn, or academy, which affords nearly tlie 
same course of Instructioti as a university, but with- 
out the privilege of eonl'erring degrees. It has also a 
Latin school ; a scliool of design ; tiie Zealand society of 
literature, arts, and sciences, which possesses a good 
library, a collection of medals, &c. ; and a society of agri- 
culture. 

Middlchurg has manufactures of starch, glass, and 
paper, a cannon foundry, and several saw-mills, and 
salt refineries. Though 4 in. from tlie sea, it has quays 
of considerable extent, and formerly had a considerable 
share in the Dutch E. India trade. Its other branches 
of commerce are the importation of wine, chlelly from 
Bordeaux, and the exportation of corn, brought to its 
market from the fertile tracts to the eastward of the 
island. It was the head-quarters of the British army In 
the unfortunate expedition of 1809. Its atmosphere, like 
that of the rest ot Ze aland, is loaded witli moisture, 
which tends to engender agues and bilious complaints, 
particularly in autumn. 

Middlebnrg is of considerable antiquity, having been 
first surrounded with walls in 1 132. It was taken by the 
Dutch from the Spaniards in 1574, In 1795 it was ceded 
to the French, under wliom it was the cap. of the dcp. 
Bouches-de-l’Escant. It sends 8 deputies to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Zealand. (De Cloel i Stem's Hand- 
book ; Dirt. Ocog., &c.) 

MIDDLE.SBOROUGH, a river-port, town, and par. 
of England, N. Hiding co. York, hund. Langbourgh, on 
the Tees, about 3^ m. from its mouth, 16»ra. E. by N, 
4)arllngton, and 215 m. N. London. Area of par., 2,300 
acres. Pop. of township. In 1821, only 40 ; in 1831, 154 ; 
but in 1841 estimated at 4, .500, an Increase attributable to 
the rapid rise of its coal trade, consequent on the opening 
of the .Stockton and Darlington railway from the collieries 
of S. Durham. It consists of a main street facing the 
river, and of another wide avenue running at right angles 
to it, at the corner of which are the commercial hotel and 
reailing- rooms, surmounted bv an observatory. There 
are also several other respectable streets ; and on the whole 
the town is regularly and substantially built, under the 
superintendence of ajoint-sto< k building company. The 
church, erected at an expen8eof3,.5(K)/.. raised by subsciip- 
tiou.and opened in 184b, is a neat Gothic structure, with 
a nither elegant spire. A national school has been form- 
ed, and the church has likewise a well-attended -Sunday 
school. The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and primi- 
tive Methodists have also their respective places of wor- 
ship, with attached Sunday schools, furnisning religious 
instruction to about 600 children of both sexes. 

Middlesborougb, the site of which only eleven years ago 
was occupted by a solitary farm-house, has already be- 
come the most considerable port of th<f Tees, though still 
regard^ as subordinate to Stockton, from which it has 
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taken nearly all its toal-trade, and a large portion of its 
ship-building. Its rapid rise i.s owing to its convenient 
position near the bar of the Tees, and the spirited con- 
duct of Messrs. Pease, Backhouse, and other wealthy coal- 
owners, who, in connection with other shareholders, have 
built excellent stalths for loading colliers at the wharfs, 
and const! ucted a railway communicating with the im- 
portant coal-field near Bishop’s Auckland. The line was 
opened to Middlesborougb (a distance of 32 m. from Wit- 
toii Park colliery) in 1832 ; and the export of coal was 
stated by J. Pease, K.sq,, M.P,, to amount, in 1839, to 
510,000 tons, and the numlier of passengers in the same 
year somewhat exceeded 16,000. The entire cost of tliis 
undertaking was about 4.50,000/., and the present gross in- 
come is upwards of 70,000/., the average dividends being 
about 104 jjer cent. The staiths, which are 450 yards in 
length , ahd worked by two birge steam-engines, are capable 
of siiipping 4,(K)0 tons of coal per diem. I..argc docks are 
also in process of excavation, which, when completed, will 
comprise a w ater area of several acres. Steam tug-boats 
are constantly employed in bringing In and taking out 
vessels over the bar of the river : steamers run twice or 
three times a week during summer between this port ami 
Sunderland and Newcastle; and there is a weekly steamer 
to and from London. Two ship-building yards, tin ex- 
tensive pottery, and some sail-cloth and r«)i)e manufac- 
tories are in active operation. Tlie trade of Middles- 
borough, independent of coal, is already important ; 
and it bids fair to rival, botli in trade and industry, the 
nourishing towns of Tynemouth and Sunderland. (Irish 
Railway Comm. Rep.; Sir G. Head's Home Tour; Gran- 
ville's Spas of E^tand ; Priv. Inform.) 

MIDDLESEX, a co. of England, containing the 
greater part of the metropolis, having E. the river J.ea, 
which divides it from Essex, N. the co. Hertford, VV. 
Buckingliam, aud S. the Thames, which separates it 
from Surrey and Kent. It is one of tlie smallest of the 
E'nglish couiities, comprising only 180,480 acres ; surface 
very various. The highest eminences are Hampstead. 
Highgatc, aud Harrow-on-the-iliil. In some parts along 
the Thaines there are cxteiigive tracts of rich loam ; but 
the higher grounds are mostly gravelly and clayey, and 
not naturally fertile. There are numerous unenclosed 
commons in different parts of tl>e co., and Hounslow 
Heath, on its S.W. angle, is as poor and unimprovable a 
tract as can well bo imagined. Contrary to what might 
have been expected, agriculture is but little advanc* d in 
tills CO.; and, althougli considerable improvements have 
been made, the implements and proces.ses of hiisliandry 
are still very inferior. But by far the largest portion of 
the CO. is in grass, and the business of haymaking Is as 
well understood here as in any part of the kingdom. 'I'he 
rich tract of land along the Thames from Kensington to 
Isleworth is principally occupied by market gardeners^ 
who send a large supply of fruits and vegetables to the 
London market. 'I'he cows kept for the supply of Lo.'i- 
don with milk are all short-horned. Property is very 
much divided, and in several districts it is mostly pot - 
tioued out into villas and pleasure-grounds ; farms sel- 
dom exceed 200 acres, and tneir average size is suppo.scd 
to be almut 100. Leases pretty common, and mostl> for 
14 and 21 years. Averag!^ rent of land, in 1820, 3 Ha’, 8p/. 
Minerals of no importance ; but iu the vicinity of London 
in many places vast (quantities of land have been dug up, 
and converted into bricks. Middlesex is well watered ; be- 
sides tlic Thames and tlie Lea, by which it is bounded, it i.s 
intersected and partly bounded on the W. by tlie Colne ; 
and it is also intersected by the Brent, and by the Grand 
Junction CJaual, &c. It is divided, exclusive of the me- 
tropolis, into 6 iiunds. and 7<5 pars. It returns 14 morns. 
to the H, of C., — viz. 2 for the co., 4 for the city of Lon- 
don, 2 for Westminster, 2 for the Tower hamlets, 2 for 
Finsbury, and 2 for Mary-le-Bone. Registered electors for 
the co. lu 1839-40, 13,919. In 1831, Middlesex had 180.1!i3 
inhabited houses, 314,039 families, and 1,358,230 inhabs. ; 
of whom 631,410 were males, ami 726,920 females. Sun> 
expended for the relief of the poor in 1838 — 
386,679/. 

MIDDLETON, a manufacturing market-town and 
par. of England, honor of Clitlicroe, hund. Salford, co. 
Lancaster, 5 m. N.N.K. Manchester, and 165 in. N. by 
W. London. Area of par., 11,510 acres. Pop. of par. 
(comprising 8 townships), in 1831, 14,379; pop. of tow n- 
ship, 6,903. T'his town, which in 1775 was an inconsider- 
able village, containing only 300 inhabs., has, owing to 
the extension of the cotton-trade, become a large 
with MA eral good streets and well-built houses. 1 bp 
church, rebuilt in 1524, has a low-tower, partly of wood, 
and some fine carvings and painted windows : the 
Is a rectory. In the gift of Lord Sufficld, the lord ol tne 
manor. Within the par. are. also, 3 episcopal chapcis. 
and 7 places of worship for differout denominations 
dissenters, with 17 attached Bunday-schoolf, It*'’"**’,.'.”" 
religious instruction to about 2,400 children. A ftp 
grammar-school was (bunded in 1672 ; and within tn 
last few years, 3 subscription schpols have been foi m 
for the education of the clifldren of the working cias. 
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Tho principal cmployinents oF Middleton are silk and 
cotton weaving, cotton spinning, calico and silk print* 
ing: there are, within the township, about 2,000 silk- 
weavers, and 1,000 persons employed in the cotton- 
mills ; besides nearly 600 engaged in subordinate trades. 
Tlje Rochdale Canal, the Manchester and Leeds Railway, 
and the Bolton Rallw^pass through tho par., and afford 
the greatest facilities lor the conveyance both of passen- 
gers and goods. The town is governed by the county 
and manorial constables ; and courts leet and baron are 
held twice a year. Markets on Saturday, Ist Monday 
alter 10th March, ditto after 1. 1(111 April, and 2d Thursday 
after ‘29th Sept. {Butter worth's Stat. qf Lane. ; Baines's 
Lane., 8(c.) 

MiooLeton, a market -town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov. Munster, at'the conlluence of the Curra and Lewis 
rivers, at the N.E. extremity of Cork harbour, 14 m. E. 
Cork. Pop., in 18.11, 1,946. Middleton, so called from 
being midway between ('ork and Youglnd, has a par. 
church, a Rom. Cath. chapol and convent, an endowed 
grammar-school, and 2 schools partially supported by the 
commissioners of education, a fever hospital and dis- 
ensary, a inarket-hou8<‘, court-house, and bridewell, 
t is built in a very straggling manner, and is ncitlicr 
lighted nor paved ; but it cont.iins several respectable 
dwelling-houses, and good shops : it is increasing, and Is 
generally admitted to be in a thriving condition. It has 
two extensive distilleries, and a brewery ; and it has the 
advantage of being in the imm<?diatc ncigiibourliood of 
the harbour of Uallinacurra, where tlie merchants sliip 
their commodities, especially flour and agricultural pro- 
duce. (Mun. Bound. Jiep.) The corporation, consi.sting 
• f .t Miven ign. 2 bailiffs, 12 burgesses, and commonalty, 
iftnriicd 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till tho Union, 
when it was disfranchised. Quarter sessions are held in 
June and Nov. ; and it Is a constabulary .station. Duty 
was paid, in 18.36, on 96,192 bush, malt, and 597,633 galls, 
whisky. Markets ou Saturday; fairs on the 14th Feb., 
14th May, 5th July, lOth Sept., lOth Oct., and ‘22d Nov. 
Post-ollice revenuL in 1^50, ‘295/. ; in iHJd, 4HS/. 

MIDDLE WICll, a market town and f»ar. of ICngland, 
bund. Northwlch, CO. Chester, at, the eouflueuce of the 
Dane and Croke, 18 ni. E. Chester, and 151 in. N.W. 
London. Area of par. (which comprises 14 townships), 
acres ; pop. of do., in J83I, 4,7.58 ; pop. of township, 

l, .'12r). Tho town, though small, is neat and regularly 
built, its principal public edifices being a large church, 
three places of worship for dissenters, and a free scliool. 
Mlddlewich has long been celebrated for its brine- 
springs, the water of w'hich is alleged to yield ^ its 
weight of salt (muriate of soda). The manufacture of 
salt is hence the cldef enudoyment of the iuhab. ; but 
some additional advantages liavc been derived, witiiin 
the la.st 30 years, from the introduction of the cotton 

«frade: there is also a silk-mill, which employed, iu 1839, 
ahotit 40 hands. 

Middlewicli has an extensive internal n.ivigation 
by means of the Cnind-trunk Canal, wliich passes 
through tlie town, tind by a brancli connecting the 
town with tho Chester Canal. It i.s distant only 2^ 

m. from the Winsford station, on the Grand Junction 
Railway, and about 34 m. from the yet unfiiil.shed Man- 
( licster and Birmingham Railway. Petty sessions are 
held here lor the Ynind. of Northwlch. Markets on 
Tuesday ; cattle fairs, May 1., Holy Thursday, ami 
Aug. 5. 

MIDHURST, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. of 
England, co. Sussex, hund. Eastbourne, and rape Chi- 
elioster, near the Arun, 10 m. N. by E. Chichester, 
and 46 m. S.W. London. Pop. of pari. bor. (which in- 
< lude8 the entire pars, of MIdhurst, Easebourne, Hey- 
shot, Chlthurst, Graffham, Didling, and Cocking, with 
portions of pars. Steep, Bignor, VVooULavIngton, Bep- 
ton, Wnolli^ding, Lynch, Stedham, Splng, Trotton, 
8ell[iain, and Lodsworth), in 1831, 5,<i27. Tlio town is 
sniall. but particularly clean-looking, and has several 
p>od detached houses in its Immediate neighbourhood. 
The church is a small stone building, with a square 
t'Hver surmounted by a diminutive .steeple : the living is 
a curacy In private patronage. A free grammar-school 
^as foundea here in 1672, and there is a national and 
puuday school for poor childrcu of both sexes. “ Mid- 
iinrst has very little trade, except in corn, large quan- 
tities of which are sold at its weekly markets. The 
surrounding di.<itrict is entirely agriculUiral, though 
tormerly iron-works existed within a few miles of it.” 
{Bound. Rep.) It is a bor. by prescription, and sent 2 
meins, to tne H. of C. trom the reign of Edward II. 
down to 183‘2, the right of voting being in the holders of 
burgage tenures. The Reform Act deprived it of one of 
Its tnems. ; the electoral limits being, at the same time, 
so much enlargecl as to include, in addition to the par. 
or old bor. of Midhurst, 6 entire pars., and portions of 
i* as above specified. Registered electors, in 

1^839^0, 2^, Petty sessions are held hero for the 
mind, of Rasebourn. Markets on Thursday ; cattlo 
‘airs 6th of April and ‘iOth of Oct. 
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About J m. E. of Midhurst, and cio.se to the Arun, are 
the ruins of Coudry House, formerly the residence of 
the family of Montague, destroyed by fire, with its costly 
furnitui'e, pictures, books, &c., on the ‘24th Sept., 1793; 
the same day that Its noble owner was drowned in an 
attempt to sail down the Falls of tho Rhine at Scliafl- 
haiisen. 

MIDNAPORE.adist. of British Indl.i, presld. Bengal, 
properly belonging to the prov. Orissa, but which has 
longiieen attached to that oi Bengal ; principally between 
lat. 21« 40' and ‘23°, and long. 86‘^ and 88'^ E. ; having 
N. the Jungle Mehals, E. the Hooghly distr. and river, 
S. Cuttack, and W. some zemindaries, tributary to the 
British. Area, 8,‘260 sq.m. Pop., in 1822, 1,914,060. 
Notwithstanding this amount of pop., a considerable 
portion «of the surface consists of jungles, partially in- 
habited by a very low caste of Hindoos called sotitals. 
'Phe land is generally very fertile, and most part of the 
articles grown in Bengal are cultivated here ; the people, 
however, are poor and depressed, and it is doubtful 
whether they ever enjoyed a much higher state of pros- 
perity and civilisation than at present. Midnapore has 
some rnanufaetures of fine calico and gauzes, but of late 
the.se have greatly declined. Land revenue, in 1829-30, 
1,307,614 rnp. Chief towns, Midnapore, Jellasore, and 
Piplcy. Midnapore, the cap. and residence of the judge, 
collector, Ac., of the district, is in lat, ‘ 2‘20 2.')' N.^loiig. 
87° ‘25' IL Its chief buildings are the gaol, ho.s})ital, and 
b.arracks. {HamtUon's E. l.Gaz.) 

MIIlIRL (ST.), a town of Erance. dep. Meuse, cap. 
cant., on the Meuse, 20 m. N.E. Bar-lo-Duc. Pop., in 
1836, .5,706. It was formerly surrounded with W'alls, but 
these Were deiTjolisl)ed in 1635. It is well laid out, and 
has several remarkable churches, in one of which is a 
line piece of sculpture, representing Christ laid In the 
sepulchre, the work of L. Richier, a pupil of Michael 
Angelo. It is the seat of tho court of primary jurisdiction 
for the arrond. of Commercy, and of the court of assize 
for the dep. ; and has a communal college, a public li- 
brary, and manufactures of cotton cloth and yarn. {Hugo, 
art. Meuse, i^e.) 

MILAN (Ital. Milano, Germ, Mailand, hat. Mediula- 
nuTfi), the principal city of N. Italy, and the cap. of the 
Austrian dom. S. of the Alps, in a fertile and highly culti- 
vated plain, between the Olona and Lambra, with which 
rivers it i.s connected by the NavigUo Grande and other 
canals, 150m. W. Venice, and 79m. K.N.E. Turin ; lat. 
4.5° ‘28' 10" N., lonjt. 9° 11' 30" E. Pop., in 1837, 145,600, 
including only the inhab. of the city-nroper ; but, with 
the immediate suburbs, 171,268 ; and jnduding the gar- 
rison and strangers, about 18.5,000. {Berghaus.) It is 
nearly circular ; and Is surrounded, except on the N.W., 
by a bastioned wall of little strength, and broad ramparts, 
planted with trees, cind about 10 in. in circuit. The area 
tlius enclosed comprises, liowever, not only the city and 
its suburbs, but a number of gardens and orcliurds. Tho 
city-proper, or closely peopled part in the centre, is sur- 
rounded by a canal nearly .5 m. in circ. Like oilier old 
cities, it is irrcgnlarly laid out, and most of its streets 
are narrow and winding ; but it has some noble thorough- 
fares, and is generally extremely well paved. Upon tho 
whole, it is one of tlie finest and most pleasing cities of 
Europe. “ Milan,” says Von Raunier, ‘* stands in a sea of 
green trees, as Venice in a sea of green waters. In the 
latter city every thing reminds you of the past, as the 
great and Important period ; here, on tlie contrary, the 
present is full of life, and all tlmt belongs <16 antiquity is 
thrown into the background. Every thing reminds one 
that Milan is a great central point of wealth and activity. 
No signs o^docay, no unoccupied people, unless in the 
upper classes, where the possession of fortune invites to 
theyirir tiiente, which, in Venice, goes hand in hand with 
wretchedness and want. In Venice, and also in Verona, 
each house is built according to individual fancy or con- 
venience, and the greate.st variety of architecture, and 
tho most wanton deviations from all law, order, or har- 
mony, are seen. In Milan, on the contrary, every build- 
ing is perfectly symmetrical, and scrupulously kept in 
repair ; and not the least symptom is to be seen of a poor 
or declining pop., so evident is everywhere the progress 
of improvement.” {Italy and the Italians, i. 100.) 

The principal public edifice is the cathedral ; an im- 
mense and imposing Gothic structure, iiderior in sixe 
only to St. Peter’s, Rome, and St. Paul’s, London. It 
stands in the centre of a spacious square, nearly in the 
middle of the city, and is built wholly of white marble. 
It was begun by John Galcazzo, first Duke of Milan, iu 
138.5 t but on so larp a scale, that it is not yet quite 
finished ; and, from having been continued by many dif- 
ferent architects, of adverse tastes, it has a great admix- 
ture of styles. Its principal /agade has a fine general 
effect ; but it presents tho incongruity of Grecian door- 
ways and windows introduced into a uojiic front. Tho 
entire building is in the form of a Latin cross; its 
length internally is 493 ft. ; width, 177 ft. ; total length 
of the trantept, 283 ft. 10 in. ; height of the nave, 151 ft. 
U iu. ; height to the top of the lantern, 247 ft-t do. to 
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the top of the i plre and statue; 3A6 ft. There are 52 
piers, 98 pinnacles, and, inside and out, no fewer than 
4,400 statues. ( fVootTs Lettcrr qf an Architect^ p. 907.) 
In ft-etwork, earring, and statues, it goes beyond all 
churches in the world, St. Peter’s itself not excepted. 
** Its double aisles, its clustered pillars, its lofty arches, 
the lustre of its walls, its numberless niches, all filled 
with marble figures, give it an appearance. novel even 
In Italy, and singularly majestic.'' {Classical Tour, 
dc., iv.7, 8.) In this cathedral there is no screen, and 
the chancel is entirely open, and separated from the nave 
only by its elevation. Neither are there any chapels, 
properly so called ; and the high altar stands, as in the 
Roman Basilica, and, indeed, in all ancient churches, 
before the choir, and between the clergy and the people. 
The pillars, or rather clusters of pillars, whlchr support 
the vault, though above 90 ft. in height, are only 8 ft. in 
diameter, from which comparative thinness they scarcely 
conceal any part of the interior from the eye. The 
pavement is of different coloured marbles, disposed in 
various figures. The dome is sxirmounted by a tower 
and obelisk, which last was erected about the middle of 
the 18th century, adding, however, little to the beauty 
or magnificence of the edifice. On the ton is the figure 
of the Virgin, to wljom the church is dedicated. In a 


I archteplscopal palaces, the city-hall or mansion-house, 
the mint, and the custom-house and treasury, are among 
I the other principal edifices. The large hospital iOspe» 
dale Grande), is of much greater extent than Bethlehem 
Hospital in London ; being about 880 ft. in length, by 
360 ft. in depth, and inclosing several open courts. It is 
not remarkable for its architecture, but is under excel- 
lent regulations. It was founded by Francis Sforza in 
the 15th century, and was left by one individual 4,000,000 
livres (about 120, OCO/.), and by another three fourths of 
that amount. It is open to all applicants, whatever 
their country, religion, or disorder: attat'hed to it is 
a dispensary, whence medicines are distributed to the 
poor on the specification of any physician. The 

most extensive building in Milan is, however, the 
Lazaretto, beyond the walls, also founded in the 15th 
century, for tnose infected with the plague. It consists 
of four ranges of building, about 1,200 ft. each in length, 
inclosing an area of more than 30 acres. The city 
abounds in charitable institutions, including several 
otl»er hospitals, four asylums for poor children, two 
workhouses, a government luan>bank, in a magnificent 
edifice built in 1496, &c. {Oestrrr. Nat. Encyc.) 

One of the principal attractions of Milan, especially to 
strangers, is the famous Teatro della Scala. 'This, 


subterraneous cha|>el immediately beneath the dome is 
the sWine, enclosing the remains of St. Charles Borroineo, 
arehmshop of Milan in the 16th century, to wiiich nume- 
rous pilgrims resort. On the whole, however, (he cathe- 
dral is, both internally and externally, overladen with or- 
naments ; and there can be no doubt that tiie removal of 
2,000 or 3.000 of its statues would l)C a signal improvement ; 
Imt, with all its faults, it Is certainly the finest Gothic edi- 
fice in Italy ; and, in the opinion of some travellers, the 
fines^hurch after St. Peter's. 

^Wral other churches in Milan are worthy of notice. 
TI»c iifrst is that of St. Ambrose, the scene of many eccle- 
siastical councils and civil conflicts, and in which the 
German emperors usually received the Lombard crown. I 
It is of high antiquity, and possibly some remains of the ! 
original ^ifice, erected by St. Ambrose towards the end 
of the 4th century, may form part of the modern build- i 
ing ; but the bronze doors, and the court in front, sur- 
rounded by arcades, are acknowledged to belong to the : 
9th century ; and the most ancient part of the Imilding, ; 
having any character of architecture, appears to be of the 
same period. This church is divided by arcades into a : 
nave and two ai.sles, and vaulted in nearly the same man- | 
ner as the church of the Carthusians at Rome (the grejit 
hall of Diocletian’s baths). Among its curiosities are 
the tombs of St. Ambrose and other saints, some Greek 
mosaics, old paintings In stucco, sarcophagi of consider- 
able antiquity, and a large brazen serpent, said to be that 
fabricated by Moses in the wilderness I The churches of 
St, Victor, St. Mark, San Cclso, St. Kustorgio, the Ma- 
donne della Grazia, &c., are among the handsmiest 
or most remarkable in Milan, and some of them are 
adorned with rare works of art. Eustace, however, not- 
withstanding his disposition to eul(>gise, say* that many 
of the churches “ lose much of their majesty, and even of 
their beauty, by the profusion of rich and splendid de- 
corations that encumber them. The materials of all are 
costly, the arrangement of most is tasteless *, yet there 
are few whlcli, do not present some object of curiosity 
worthy of a visit.” {Classical Tour, iv. 27.) The steeple 
of St. Gothud Is a curious specimen of the architecture 
of the 14th (Nbtury. 

In the old Dominican convent is the famous Cenacolo, 
or” Last Supper,” by Da Vinci, This magnificent work 
has suffered severely from damp and age, a(xd, also, as is 
Sieged, through the wantonness of the French soldiers 
and prisoners when they were quartered in the build- 
ing. But what better could bo expected from common i 
soldiers, when a superior of the convent did not hesitate j 
to cut away the feet of the principal figure, that a ! 
doorway might be heightened ! It occupies one side of i 
the refectory, and is about 30 ft. in length, by 15 in j 
height. It has been so often repaired and retouched, { 
that It is now nearly in the condition of Sir John i 
Cutler’s silk stockings : three of the apostles’ heads are ; 
Said to be all that remains of the original work, and 
oven they owe their colouring to the pencil of restorers. 
Morghen's admirable engraving gives now, perhaps, the . 
best idea of the picture and of the genius of the painter. 
On the wall opposite the ‘‘ Last Supper ” is a fresco, by 
Mototarra, an artist of the 15th century; more curious 
on account of its age, than remarkable for beauty. 

The Royal Palace ( Palazzo del Cf>rte), now the resi- 
dence of the viceroy of Austrian Italy, a noble structure 
fronting the square of the cathedral, was erected by the 
French on the site of the old Sforza palace. It has nu- 
merous spacious apartments, and some admirable frescoes 
by Appianl. The floors are beautifully inlaid, and some 
of the rooms are hung with Gobelin tapestry ; but the 
magnificent paintings, representing the exploits of Na- 

K loon, that formerly decorated the two large saloons, 
ve been removea. The government, jt^icial, and 


' which is the largo.st theatre in the Austrian empire, and, 
next to San Carlo at Naples, the largest in Italy, ha.s 6 
tiers of boxes, exclusive of the pit, which accommodates 
; 800 visiters. Simond gives the following account of his 
visit to this theatre. ” The house, which is certainly 
very fine, exceeds perhaps any in Paris or London, and 
the full band in the orchestra filled it well. Soon, how- 
ever, the flapping of doors, incessantly opening and sluit- 
ting, the walking to and fro over that part of the pit 
j which is without seats, and, above all, the universal chat- 
tering, ovcriMJwered the music. Dis,ippointed in our 
I expectations of hearing this, and finding our attention to 
what was passing on the stage . altogether fniitless, wo 
turned to the spectators, and observed that the boxes, 
which are little rooms very neatly fitted up, had, by de- 
grees, filled with company ; and the lights in some of 
them (for there wertvnone In the house except the row 
of lamps on the stage) enabled us to see the people re- 
ceiving company, taking rcfresliments, gesticulating in 
earnest conversation, and laugidng. in those boxes 
where there were no lights, the company remained in- 
visible, and a sort of chiaroscuro pervaded the fore part 
of the house. But, when the ballet began, the general 
hubbub at once peased, and heads suddenly popped out, 
cards and conversation being su.spendtxi to look at the 
dancing. This, though much inferior to that of Paris 
or London, evidently possessed attractions superior to 
those of music, whicli was no sooner resumed, after the 
ballet, than the noise began again as before. A box at 
the opera, holding 8 persons, of whom 4 only can see* 
costs 1 1 francs ; and 3 additional francs are paid by each 
. person for his ticket of admission.” {Travels, p. 17, 18.) 

I There are 8 other theatres, 2 of which are open for per- 
I formanccB in the day-time. 

I Milan has many spacious and extensive barracks, 

I nearly all of which are in the W. suburbs. The largest, 
or Caserna Grande, occupies an area of about 900 ft. in 
i length, by 700 ft. in width, having in front, and on either 
1 side the Foro {Foro- Bonaparte), an esplanade, planted 
! with trees, and laid out in elegant public walks. Behind 
I the Caserna is a large open space, culled the Place of 
Arms {Piazza d'Armi), troin which the Simplon road 
I opens by the Arco della Pace, one of the finest monuments 
erected in modern times. This arch, commenced in 1807 
and finished in 1837, designed and principally completed 
by the Marquis Cagnola, is altogether of marble, richly 
adorned with statues and bas-rmiefs. It is nearly 73 ft. 
in length, 42 ft. in depth, and 74 ft. In ^eigbt ; but to 
the summit of the principal statue is 98 ft# Four fluted 
Corinthian columns decorate either front ; and on the 
top a bronze herald of victory stands at each angle ; and 
facing the city is a collossal bronze statue of Peace, in a 
car drawn by 6 horses. On another side of the Piazza 
d' Arsni is the amphitheatre, built by the French in 1800. 
a poor imitation of the antique structures of the same 
kind. It is nearly 300 yards in lengtiu by 168 in breadth, 
and is capable of accommodating 30d)00 spectators. It 
may bo made an amphitheatre, a circus, or a naumachia, 

** for charioteers to drive, and athlete to wrestle, and a 
navy to give battle on an ocean 4 ft. deep ; for the area 
could be laid under water at pleasure. The walls of tills 
counterieit of Roman work are scarcely 25 ft. high ; amt 
their thin facing of stone, already giving way, shows the 
rubbish underneath. But the palace annexed to this 
circus is adorned with columns of red granite, of great 
size, and each made of a single block. It is, in every 
respect, as beautiful as the rest is paltry and con- 
temptible.” (Simond, p. 19.) , , ... 

Tne private palaces of Milan have received little 
from travellers, but some have considerable elegance, as 
the Palazzo Bdigioioso, formerly the villa of Napoleon, 
and afterwards the residence of Prince Eugene Bca“’ 
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harnois, the Sert>elloni, Vitti, Marino, and Viacopti sino, cap. canton, on the E. side of an elevated uar- 
palaces, &c. Besides the Jrco delta Facet the city Is t*n- row promontory, at Whe bottom of a bay 25 m. W. bv 
tered by 10 gates, of which the Port* Orientale is the 8. the Faro point of Sicily; lat. of lighthouse 880 l.V 
richest and most remarkable. 58'' N., long. 14' W' K. Pop., in 1831, 9,206. 

Milan, though less striking in its general appearance It is divided into the upper and lower towns, both of 
than Turin or Clenoa, is much richer in objects of which are Irr^ularly built j and though it has a num- 
varled interest, art, and science. The Ambrosian LI- ber of large edifices, none of them are remarkable, 
brary, founded In 1609 by Card. F. Borromeo, com- “ The churches, with the" exception of that of St. Fran- 
prises, according to the Austrian Encyd., 95,000 printed els, arc generally mean, and the convents poor and 
vols. and 15,000 MSS. Many of the latter are highly dirty ; the prison is a filthy sink ; the public hospital U 
valuable, including the note-book of Leonardo da badly provided ; and the ntonte-di-jueta languishes in 
Vinci, some MSS. supposed to date as Tar back as the bad hands." {Smyth's Sicily, 103.) The town is prin^i- 
4th century, containing fragments of Cicero's lost pally distingui.shed by its fortifications ; being so strong, 
orations discovered by Mall. Attached to the library by nature and art, that it may be regarded as the 
is a hall of painting, with several fine works by Ti- Gibraltar of Sicily. Besides subordinate fortifications, it 
tian. Da Vinci, Luinl, Albano, &c., and sketches by has a ciOadel on the highest point of the promontory, 
Kaphacl, Pietro de Cortona, Carravaggio, &c. The 320 ft. above the sea, commanding the town and the port. 
Brera, formerly the principal establishment of the f/wi- Beneath it is a spacious grotto, called the Cave of Ulysses. 
lianti, is now converted to the use of the Hoyal Academy 'I'he pmmontory is bounded on all sides by steep rocks, 
of Arts and Sciences. It has a noble collection of pic- inaccessible from the sea; and might, according to Capt. 
lures hy almost all the first and second-rate masters of Smyth, be easily rendered impregnable. In the lower 
Italy, collections of casts and engravings, rooms for the town is the fountain of Mylas, one of those alluded to bT 
exhibition of the produce of the useful arts, a well- Pliny ( //m/. AViL,' lib. xxxi. cap. 4.) as existing in this 
furnished observatory, a good library, and a botanic part of Sicilv, the waters of which (in consequence, 
garden; Many of the private collections in art and perhaps, of tfie melting of snow) are most abundant in 
literature are excellent ; in the 'frivulzio palace is a summer. 

library of 3(),(X)0 printed vols. and many MSS., aeon- Milazzo is the residence of a military commanda^. Its 
siderable collection of coins, und many curious relics of inhab. arc occupied chiefly in the tunny fishery ,lmd In 
antiquity. the export of wine, silk, fruit, rags, soap, white and red 

Milan is the seat of government for Austrian Italy, argols, corn, olive and linseed oils, and vino colto ; the 
and of the provincial as.sembly, the court of appeal, la.st Is a cordial made bv boiling must with potash. lU 
and high criminal court of Lombardy. It is the resi- trade is principally with Marseilles, Leghorn, and Genoa, 
deuce of a delegate, and an archbishop’s see ; and has Its bay is large and the water deep. Ships may anchor 
2 lyceums. 6 gymnasiums, a teachers’ seminary, a high abreast of the town in from 10 to 25 fathoms stiff mud, 
female school, many primary schools, a deaf and dumb about ^ rn. from the shore. 

school, colleges of medicine, midwifery, veterinary sur- The Gulph of Mihizzo (An. Basilicus Sinus), b||ween 
gery, and architecture, a military geographical Institute, the peninsula on which the town stands and Cap4|Jl|t8a- 
various societies of literature, agriculture, Ac. ; and a ruluio, has been the theatre of some important nival 
tribunal of commerce. conflicts. The first of these occurred arino 261 

This city is the centre and most important emporium when the consul DuilUiis defeated a Carthaginian fleet,'" 
of the silk trade of Lombardy. Not only do the trans- and showed his countrymen how to conquer by sea as 
actions of the Lombardo- Venetian provinces in silk well us by land. Another and far more Important coui. 
centre here, but many of the neiglihouring states cither test, which influenced, indeed, in no small degree, the 
Kcll their silk In Milan, or remit it thither in transit to fate of the Roman w orld, took place in this gulph anno 
foreign countries ; and tlds is the case, not for raw silk 31 b. c., when the fleet of tlie younger Tompey was en-’ 
alone, but also for organzine and tram. English houses, tirely defeated, and all but destroyed, hy Octavius Caesar, 
in particular, frequently make their advances at Milan or rather by his general, Agrippa. {Ancient Universal 
to the consignees of silk. The spinning and throwing History, xili. 459. Kvo. ed., and the authorities there 
of silk Is also extensively carried on in the city and its referred to.) A third action took place here in 889, be- 
Imnicdiate neighbourhood, and many of its throwing- tween the fleet of the Saracens and that of the Greek 
mills have steam-engines. {Bowrina's Reports.) Ved- emperor Basilius. 

vets, silks, ribands, lace, cotton stuffs, carpets, artificial MlLBORNE-PORT, a decayed bor., market-town, 
flowers, paper, goldsmiths’ wares, glass, felt hats, leather, and par. ef England, co. Somerset, hund. Horethorne, 
earthenware, chocolate, &c., are ' exclusively made in on the Ivel, 28 m. K. by S. Taunton, and 108 m. W.S.W. 
Milan, and it has a royal tobacco manufactory. In London. Area of par. 3,150 acres. Pop., in 1831, 2,072. 
addition to silk, Milan has an extensive commerce in The town, though considerably enlarged and improved 
rice and Parmesan cheese, and is, next to Venice, the within the last few years, Is very irregularly built, con- 
largest book mart In Italy. As a place of residence, it sisting chiefly of detached houses, and having the appear- , 
has the advantages of cheap and plentiful provisions, ance of a mere village. An ancient guildhall stands In 
every facility for study ana amusement, a welUrcgii- the High Street, and near it is the market-house, now 
lated police, and polite society. Among its drawbacks, converted into warehouses. The church, an ancient 
are the heats of summer, and the fogs of the autumn ; the cruciform structure, i.s surmounted by a massive square 
climate is. hqwever, considered hemthy. tower, supported by two pointed and two semicircular 

Hcdiolantitnj supposed to have been founded by the arches : the living Is a vicarage, in the gift of the Mar- 
Insubrian Gftm^, was annexed to the Roman dominions quis of Anglesey. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists 
by .Sdpio NasJca, anno I9I fl.c. In the 4th century, it have likewi.se their respective places of t^||hip, with at- 
held the rank of the sixth city in the Roman empire ; tached Sunday-schools. Milborne-port h^jjKitnerly con* 
and is one Of the few, in Italy, which have survived siUerable manufactures of dowlas, ticklng^ibd sail-cloth, 
the devastations of the Middle Ages, and brought down but they have long ceased to exist. The glove trade, 
its celebrity to modern times. It retains, however, but however, w»8 introduced here from Yeovil about 25year8 
few antlouities ; the only good specimen of ancient Ro- ago ; and it is stated in ItuU's History qf the Glove Trader 
tnan architecture remaining being a range of 16 beau- publi.shed in 1834 (p. 74.), that about 25,000 dozen pairs 
tiful Corinthian columns, with their architrave, before were then annually produced ; and that great efforts hod 
the church 6t San Lorenzo. In the 12th century, Milan been made by several intelligent and persevering monu- 
was the capital of a republic, and it subsequently became facturers to equal the French in this department, and 
the capital of a duchy, in the families of Visconti and that in some kinds of gloves they had succeeded. The 
STorza. After the battle of Pavia It was held by Spain, market is disused ; but fairs are held for cattle and ped- 
untll, in 1714, it was ceded to Austria. The French lary June 5. and Oct. 25. 

took it in 1796, and again in 1800, after the battle of Milborne-port, which, at the time of the Norman con- 
Marengo. Under their government it was at first the quest, had a market '.and 56 burgesses, is a bor. by pre- 
capital of the Cisalpine republic, and, from 1805 to 1814, scription, and sent 2 mems. to the H. of C., with some 
it was the capital of the kingdom of Italy. Milan has interruption, from the reign of Edward I. down to the 
given birth to matw distinguished individuals, among Reform Act, by whlchit was disfiranchised. It had been 
whom may be specified the illustrious painter Leonardo for a lengthen^ period a mere nomination bor. 
da Vinci ; the mathematician Cavalierl ; Beccaria, the MILDENHALL, a market-town and par. of Englaiul, 
author of the celebrated treatise on Crimes and Punish- hund. Lackford, co. Suffolk, on the Lark, 33ro. N.W. 
inents ; Signora Agnesi, famous for her mathematical Ipswich, and 63 m. N.N.E. London. Area of par, 13,710 
and scientific attainments; the poets Parinl and Man- acres. Pop., in 1831,3,267. The town is of considerable 
2 onl, Ac. There appears to be no foundation for the extent, aiid well built, consisting of several detached 
statement that Valerius Maximus was a native of Milan, streets, or roms, that form, as it were, a series of 
{Eustace / Ctassical Tour, Iv. 1—36. ; Sitmmd's Ttav. little villages. The church is a large and handsome 
*« Italy, 9— 2<i. ; Wood's tetters of an Architect, 205-- structure, with a rich carved roof and lolW tower : the 
iil. • Forsyth i Von Baumer, Italy and the Italians, living is a vicarage, in the gift of Sir H. Bunbury, the 
'• 10(L-122; Cramer's Anc, 61,62. ; Bergkaus ; chief landowner of the par. The Inhah., with the ex- 

Encyc., ^c.) ception of a few retail traders, are chiefly engaged in 

MILAZZO, or MBlAZZO (an. Mylof), a fortified agricultural pursuits. Petty sessions for the hund. are 
sea-port town on the N. coast of Sicily, intend, of Mes- held here. Markets on Friday ; fair for wool, Oct. 10. 
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Miletus. (Or. a once famoui bu^ now 

rulnad city of Asia ^nor, the oln. of loi^ neir^the 
mouth of the M«ander (hod. MepdereL 65 m. ~ S. 
Smjrrna. This Is a very aneient city, ana had borne 
several names before it recdyed that of Miletus, given 
to it by Keleut, sdn of Uodrus, kirt^ of Athens, who 
conducted thither a colony Of lonians, anno 1120 b. 
Few cities have been more ^lebrated for their popu* 
latioQ, wealth, commerce, and civilisation. The citizens 
of Miletus early distingnishod themselves by their skill 
in navigation, and still more by the number of the 
colonies they liad established along the 'coast of the 
Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Euxinc ; which en- 
abled them to engross the greater part of the trade in 
slaves, which, in antiquity, were principally furnished 
by the cohntry round the Euxine, as well tisd^he trade 
in cOrn, fish, and furs. She was also famous for her 
numerous works of art, the magnificence of her fes- 
tivals, and the luxury, refinement, and opulence of her 
people. Among her most illustrious citizens w’ere the 
venef^ated names of Thales, one of the sage’s of (Iretjce ; 
Hecateus, one of the most ancient historians ; the phi- 
iQsoirtibrt Anaximander and Anaximenes; Cadmus, the 
who wrote in prose, and Timotheus, a famous 
J^isician and poet.* She also gave birth to Aspasia, the 
most accomplished and celebrated of courtesans ; and 
Veniw bad nowhere more numerous and beautiful 
priesihses. Miletus was, in fact, the Athens of Ionia, 
vrhem quondam lo7iicc totius belli pacisque artibus prin. 
eipem. ( Meloi lib. 1. cap. 17.) 

Near the Posideum Promontorium (hod. Cape Ar- 
bora), about 12 m. S. by W. Miletus, was an oracle and 
splendid temple of Apollo, snrnamcd Didymajus. This 
temple having been burnt down by Xerxes, was rebuilt 
on a siill more magnificent scale, by the Milesians. Part 
yet remain ; and “ the columns are so cxqiii- 
sitelj^Jne, the marble ma<>8 so vast and noble, that it 
is .^Inssible, perhaps, to imagine greater beauty a»)d 
.majesty of ruin.” {Chandler.) Miletus had also within : 
wber teVritory, Mount I.atmos, famotis for the loves of! 
"Eudymion and Diana ; and the fountain Hyblls, so called 
from the unhappy sister of Apollo, who here expired of 
and grief. {Ovidii Met. lib. ix. lin. 454, &c.) I 

. But quantum mutatus ! Miletus is now a mean de- i 
* serted place, which still, however, bears the name of 
FalaL or Palatia, the Palaces. The principal existing 
memorial of her ancient grandeur is a ruined theatre, ] 
which must, when entire, have been a magnificent struc- | 
ture. It is 457 ft. in front, and is visible at a great dis- j 
tance. The site of the ancient city U encumbered with ; 
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lib. 1. cap. |4S.) Thales, who saw that, without a 
more Intimate uoion, the lonians could make no eflectuai 
resifetance to foreira agression, advised his countrymen 
to establish a really frderal system of government, and to 
coiiqert and^execute their public measures in common. 

I (Herda, lib. 1. cap. 170.) But this judicious advice was 
not acted upon ; and it was only on urgent occasions, such 
as the invasion of Ionia by the Persians, that a sense of 
common interest and danger previUled over their mutual 
'jealousies and antipathies, and made any considerable 
number of the, cities act in unison. 

Most commonly the debates and decrees of the as- 
sembled deputies seem to have referred only to matters 
connected with religion, precedence, or ceremony. 
Tills appears evidept from the circumstance of the 
deputies meeting at Panionium, when the Ionian citii s 
were subject to the Persians and others, as well as when 
they were independent. (For farther Information as to 
Miletus, see Herodotus^ lib. i. caps. I4‘i, 14.1. 148, Ac., 
and lib. vi. caps. 18. and *21.; Strabo^ lib. xlv.; Chand^ 
ler\<t Travels in Asia Minor^ caps. 42, 43. and 45, ; Si. 
Croix, de I'Etat et du Sort des Anciennes Colonics, pp. 
22.3—229., Sec.) 

MILFOUP HAVEN is an extensive basin, or inlet 
of the sea, deeply indenting the S. part of the co. Pem- 
broke, in S. Wales, and forming one of the most 
capacious and safest asylums for shipping in the British 
dominions. St. Anne’^s Head, forming the N.W. extre- 
mity of the entrance to the Haven, lat. 51® 4P N., long. 
.50 10 ' 2 .V' W., is 145 ft. in height, arid is surmounted 
by two light-houses, with fixed lights, respectively 15 and 
4.5 ft. in height. The entrance is about 14 m. in width ; 
what may be called the Haven is from 10 to 11 m. in 
depth j but It branches out into an immense number of 
deep bays, creeks, and roads. The water Is deep ; and 
being completely land-locked, and the anchoragja-tfrpund 
of the very best description, ships ride within the Haven 
as safely as if they were in dock. At springs the tides 
rise from 28 to .30 ft., affording unusifal faculties for the 
repair of ships, enabling them to get to sea with com- 
paratively little difficulty, and to sail in even though the 
wind should be contrary. It may be entered without a 
pilot as well by night as by day. 

Milporo Town, on the N. side of the basin, G ra. W. 
by N. St. Anne’s Head, was founded In 1784. It is finely 
situated ; is especially remarkable for the mildness of iis 
climate, and has some good buildings, including a hand- 
some church. A dockyard con.structcd hero in 1700 
has, however, been removed to Pater- Dock, on the S. 
side of the haven, and the town has not increased in tliq 


heaps of rubbish, and overrun with thickets, interspersed 
with fragments of walls, broken arches, fallen columns, 
and pedo.stals. It Is evident, from the remains of a num- 
ber.,of mosques, that Mohammedanism had once flou- 
rished here; but, with a single exception, the ruins 
seem to have belonged to mean and paltry structuMes. 

In antiauity, Miletus underwent many vicissitudes. 
Huvlug joined In the revolt of the Ionian cities, she was 
beileged and taken by the Persians, in the reign of Da- 
rlils Hystaspes, anno 49.3 n. c., when the iiihab. were 
obliged to evacuate their city. But being afterwards 
allowed to return, Miletus again rose to great wealth and 
distinction. She opposed a vigorous resistance to Alex- 
abder the Great ; but, instead of punishing, the con- , 
gueror magnanimously restored the cltv to her ancient 
freedom. Sim appears to have been indulgently treated 
by .,the ; and continued to be a coiusiderable 

city, till shoBH^, in an evil hour, under the ferocious and 
brutal sway of the Turks, who first sacked, and sub. 
sequentiy destroyed, this ancient glory of Ionia I To 
complete her misfortune, her port is now almost filled 
up. 

’ The government of Miletus, and of the other cities of 
Ionia, was usually popular and republican ; but, like 
tnelr mother cities, tney were distracted by faction, and 
frequently subjected to oligarchs or tyrants. Of the 
Mil^ian tyrants, the most celebrated was Thrasybulus, 
whose answer to the Inquiry of Periander of Corinth 
may be seen in Aristotle's Politics, lib. iii. cap. 10. , 

Miletus and the principal states of Ionia, including the 
islands of Chios and Samos, being connected by the ties 
of a^ppmmon origin and interest, were in the habit of 
aei^mg deputies to a general council or assembly, to de- 
li^ and determine upon measilTes for promoting their ] 
umon and security. This council met at Panlonium, so 
called from the circumstance, on the N. side of Mount | 
Mycale, opposite Samos, about midway between Ephesus 
and Miletus ; the place was regarded as sacred, and was 
put under the especial protection of Neptune, the chosen 
g^rdian and favourite divinity of the lonians. (75/ est 
Fanionium, sacra regio, et 00 id eo ‘mmine appellata, 
quod cam contmuniter Tones colunt. — Mela, ubi supra; 
see also Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. v. cap. 19. ; and Hero.. 

U This Timotbeus must not be confounded* with bis nametske 
whose music embdilthod tlie fStes given by AJexandiar the Great, and 
whose wonderhil powers are the svojrct or pryden’s noble ode. The 
latter belonged to Thebes. ( BiogtHpMt UnivtrsdU, art. TkntihSS.) 


degree that was anticipated. It is probable, too, that 
the advantage of having the rcndczvou$ for the fleets in 
I stations better adapted for watching the coasts of 
1 France will always prevent Milford, or any other port 
1 on the haven, from attaining that importance as a naval 
I depdt which the excellence of the haven might seem to 
' insure; while the barrenness of the surrounding country, 

I and the want of all internal communication with any 
considerable manufacturing district, have prevented, 

, and most likely will continue to prevent, any of tlm 
places on the haven from becoming of mm;u conse- 
quence in a commercial point of view. The mail- 
packets for Waterford sail from Pater. {Slat, qf the Bril. 
Empire, i.’SL. ; Nicholson's Cambrian Guide, p. 425.) 

! MILHAU (an. JEmilianwn), a town of Frimce, dep. 

I Aveyron, cap. arrond., on the Tarn, 30 th. S.E* Rodez. 
Pop., in 1836, 9,437. It is generally well built, and its 
streets, though narrow, are regular. It has several 
squares and public fountaiils, and a good bridge over the 
'Jam. Few vestiges exist of its ancient castle and walls ; 
the latter were demolished by Louis XIII. in.l629, after 
which, says Hugo, I.a ville cessa de s'occuper des dffaires 
^poliliques ou religieuses, et tqurna tovs ses ^ffbrts vers le 
'commerce et I'industric, qut en out /hit la ville la plus 
riche et la plus peuplk du dipartement. It produces 
woollen clotn, leather and leather gloves, silk twist; and 
has a considerable trade in cheese, timber, cattle, wool, 
almonds, wine, and other agricultural products. It is 
the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, a tribunal and 
a chambt^r of commerce, a communal college, society of 
agriculture, &c. : it was one of the strongest holds of the 
Calvinists in the French religious wars. 

MILLEDGEVlLLE.a town of the U. S. of N. Ame- 
rica, state Georgia, of which it Is the can. , and scat of 
government, on the Oconee, at the beau of the steam- 
boat navigation, liat. 33^ O' N., long. 83® 20' W. Pop. la - 
tween 2,000 and 3,000. Its state-house, penitentiary, and 
arsenal, kre large and conspicuous buildings ; and it has 
several churches, academies, and printing-offices, it is 
a place of deposit for cotton, and has some trade ; 

In this respect It has been In a great measure superseded 
by Macon, a village about 30 m. S.W. {Encyc. Ainert- 
cana,&c.) 

MILO (an. Melos), an island of the Archipelago, be- 
longing to (Jreece, in the group of the central Cyclades, 
the summit of Mount St. Ellas ; in Its .S.W. angle, 
above the sea, being in lat. 36<^ W 28" N ., long. 24® 23 D 



MILTON. 

E. Pop. 2,500.? This island Is skld' hy Pliny to be' clf- f 
cular {Omntum rotundtssima, lib. ly. cap, 12.) ; butitt h 
really of an oblong shape, being about 13 m. in length 
from E. to W., and where broadest about? n)| across ; it 
is indented on its N. side by a spacious bay,- stratehing 
N. W. and S. E. about 6 m., which has deep, water 
throughout, an<i forms one of the best asylums' for 
shipping in the Levant. This island is obviously pf vol- 
canic origin : Mount Calamo, indeed, is at this moment' 
a semi-active voicano, emitting smoko and sulphureous 
vapours ; in many places the earth is hot^^ and there are 
numerous hot springs, one of which, in a natural grotto, 
jg used by the natives as a sudatory. It also fttrnishes 
abundant supplies of iron, alum, sulphur, and salt. 

A considerable portion of the surface is rugged and 
mountainous, and has a naked and sterile appearance 4 
but tlic valleys and low grounds are extremely fertile, 
such small portions of them as' are cultivated producing 
corn, wine, oil. cotton, oranges, and other fruits in the 
greatest profusion. In point of fact, however, Milo is 
now almost depopulated, and nearly a desert ; a result 
that is partly to be ascribed to the ravages of the plague, 
the badness of the water, which is generally brackish, 
and the prevalence of malaria ; but far more to tlie in- 
fluence of tliat brutalising despotism under which it has 
groaned for centuries. Milo, the caidtal, situated near 
the bottom of tlie bay, is rendered unhealthy from the 
vicinity of salt marshes, and is an inconsiderable, wretch- 
ed place. 

Castro, another town, ne.ir the entrance to the har- 
bour, on its E. side, is built on the summit of a conical 
hill, the houses appearing to rise aW>ve the roofs of eacli 
other. A little to the S.W. of Castro, near the shore, 
are the ruins of the ancient city. The remains of a 
tlicatre, built of large masses of * the finest marble, and 
fragments of solid walls have been discovered. In tlie 
vicinity arc numerous catacombs, cut in the porous rock. 

( Tournefort^ Voyage du Levant, lettre iv .; Olivier, Em- 
pire Olhoman^ ii. cap. 9. ; Turyicr's Tour in the Levant ; 
Purdy's Sailing Directions for the Gulph of Venice, &c., 
p.07.) 

Such Is the present state of tliis once famous island. 
Melos is said by Thucydides to have been independent 
700 years Itefoni the Peloponnesian war. The most pro- 
bable opinion seems to be that the Melians were descended, 
from tlie Lacedajtnonians ; but, however that may be, 
tliey declined taking any Share in that contest, ami 
thougii pressed by the Athenians to espouse their cause, 
declared their neutrality. The Atlicnians, however, 
liaving the command of the sea, determined to coerce 
the Mclians into submission to their mandates ; and 
though tlie first expedition sent against them failed of 
Its object, tlie second was more successful. 'I'hucydides 
gives the substance of the speeches made by the Athe- 
nian cominandors to the Melians previously to tbelr 
i'oinniencing hostilities ; and on no occasion has "he 
robber’s plea, that whatever the powerful may please to 
‘ oinmand, the weaker are bound to obey, been more 
broadly and unequivocally asserted. The sequel of their 
conduct was worthy of the principle thus laid down ; for 
the Melians having, after a stout resistance, surrendered 
at discretion, the Athenians put all the full-grown males 
to the sword, ;and carried the women and children to 
Attica, wli0re they were sold as slaves I This detestable 
atrocity was perpetrated shortly before the Athenians 
engaged in tneir expedition against Syracuse ; and is 
related by Thucydides,, without note or comment, as if it 
had been a legitimate and ordinary occurrence ! ( Thucyd. 
lib. vj. adfinem.) The fortune of war having, however, 
soon after turned against the Athenians, the captive 
Melians were restored to their native country ; and the 
island continued to be comparatively prosperous till, 
inter innumerable vicissitudes, it was seized upon by the 
J urks, under whom it has been reduced to the abject 
state in which wo now find it. It seems to have retro- 
graded materially between the visit of Tournefort, In 
1 iOO, and that of Olivier, at the end of the century. It is 
now, liowever, included in the kingdom of Greece, and 
will, most probably, recover some portion of its former 
prosperity. 

MIL i bN,or MILTON-ROYAL, a fishing town and 
par. of England, lathe Scray, co. Kent, bund, its own 
name, II m. N.E. Maidstone, and 36m. E. by S. London. 
Area of par., 2,340 acres. Pop., in 1831, 2,233. The 
declivity of a hill sloping down to a creek 
Which opens Into the channel between the Isle of Slieppey 
jinu the*coa8t of Kent, is old and irregularly built, it 
nas a market-house and shambles near its centre ; and at 
court-house. The church, which 
Hands at a considerable distance from the present town, 

IS a spacious fabric, with a square tower of flint stone 
laid in even rows. The living is a rectory, in the gift of 
ne dean and chapter of Canterbury. There are places 
Jifk Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, 

in irfs Sunda^schools t a free school was founded 

Milton has, for many centuries, almost entirely de- 
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pended on its oyster, fiji^erles, the produce of which is 
highly esteemed, And distinguished as the ’* Milton 
natives.” The right of the fishery, wHhin certain 
limits, formerly belpnging.to the abbey of Faversham, 
and afterwards to. the crown, is now hem on lease from 
thte lord of the manor by a company of free dredgers. 
Composed of tlie princlpalmshermen of the town ; and in 
1H31 there were 119 families Immediately dependent on 
the trade in oysters, which is principally carried on with 
the metropolis. The town has four wharfs ; ^d, be- 
sides oysters, considerable quantities of corn and farm 
produce are shipped for the London market. Both the 
town and port are under the jurisdiction of a portreeve, 
elected annually by the inhal).s. paying poor’s rates. 

Milton disputes with Kiciiborougli the honour of ht^ving 
furnished the Roman epicures with the oysters alluded 
to by Juvenal : — 

" Kiitupinovc etlitaiundo 
Ostrea." Smt. iv. 141. 

MILVkRTON, a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Sf-merset, hund. its own name, fU m. W. Taunton, 
and J39rn. W.S.VV. London. Area of par. 6,400 acres. 
Pop., in 1831 , 2,2.33. Tlie town, situated in a richly- wooded 
ami well-cultivated country, is small and ancient, consist- 
ing cliiefly of three Irregular streets, with the church, 
a large building, standing on an eminence in the cimtre. 
An extensive manufacture of serges and flannels frear- 
ried on here ; and there is a silk-mill, which, in 1839, 
employed .’i4 hands. Milverton was formerly a bor., and 
is still governed by a portreeve, aiipointed by the lord of 
the manor. Potty sessions for trie bund, are held here. 
Markets on Friday; cattle fairs, Easter Tuesday, July 
2ri., and Oot. 10. 

MINCHIN-HAMPTON, a market-town and Mr. of 
England, co. Gloucester, hund. Longtree, 12 m. S.lly K. 
Gloucester, and 89 m, W. by N. London. Area 
4,880 acres. Pop., in 1831, .'i.lH- The town, on fhe 
W. escarpment of the Cotswold hills, consists of a lodg 
irregular street, extending N. to S. along the road 
from Gloucester to C3ilpi>enliarn, and crossed by another 
leading to the par. church, near the market-house. The 
church is a large cruciform structure, surmounted by an 
octagonal embattled tower, rising from the intersection 
of the nave and transepts : the living is a rectory in pri.), 
vate p.itronagc. The Wesleyan Methoiiists and Baplfigts ' 
have also their respective places of worship, with ^ 
Inched Sunday schools ; and there is a well-attcnd^ 
national school, for children of both sexes, bc.sidcs a re- 
.spectably endowed grammar-school. Minchin-Ilamptoni 
which is only 4 m. S.K. of Stroud, the centre of one of 
tlie largest clothing districts of the co., has numerdrt#'' 
cloth-fiictorles on the banks of tlie numerous Inooks ih 
the vicinity ; and in 1839 it had 12 woollen-mills, furnirii- 
Ing employment to 785 hands. Nearly 100 hands were 
then, also, engaged in hand-loom weaving. Trade, how- 
ever, h.as for some years been on the decilne, and its 
fluctuations h.ave caused great distress among the weav- 
ing pop. : tlie average earnings of each family when 
ill full work amount to IOa'. per w eek, of which 6s. lOd. 
may he assumed as the protluce of hand-loom laboiic. 
Markets on Tuesday : fairs for cattle, horses, and cheese. 
Trinity- Monday and Oct. 29. 5cc Stroud. {IIand~loom 
Weavers' Hep., ^e. ) 

MINCIO (an. Mincius), a considerable river of N. 
It.aiy, which has its source in the Lago di^arda ; and 
w’hich, flowing S., with many windings, Bly 'Mantua, 
unites with the Po 12 m. S.E. that city. Tn the upper 
part of its course, till it approaches Mantua, it is rather 
rapid ; but fr»^ near Mantua to the Po it has a sluggish 
current, .and is navigated by the boats that ply on the 
latter. Virgil, who first saw the light on the banks of 
this river, has celebrated its praises ; — 

« urclls iiiKens ulu flexlbus orrat 

Mincius, et tenera pruetexit arundiue rljias." 

(ieurg., lib. i!i. lin. 14. 

MINDEN, a strongly fortified town of the Prussian 
states, prov. Westphalia, cup. reg. of Its own name, on 
the Wesur, here crossed by a bridge f>(X) ft. in length, 
near the Hanoverian frontier, GO m. E.N.K. Munster, ' 
lat. .520 17' 47" N., long. 8° 5.V 2G' E. Pop. (1838 ) 7,800. 
It is irregularly built, and lias no remarkable edinqd, ' 
except a handsome cathedral, and new and good bal^ 
racks. Minden has a gymnasium or college, a normal 
school, an orphan asylum, 4 hosiiitals, and other pult^ 
lie institutions, and is the seat of a court of justice 
for the town and district, and of a board of taxation ; 
but the court of appeal for the regency is at Paderborn. 
Manufactures considerable ; consisting of woollens, 
stuff's, linen, hosiery, hata, gloves, tobacco, soap, refined 
sugar, &c. A number of saw-mills are employed in the 
preparation of the wood brought down the Weser, and 
it enjoys a considerable share of the transit trade 0I\ this 
river between Bremen and Prussian Westphalia, Messe- 
Cassel, fire. In the neighbourhood are coal mines and 
salt springs, both ve-ry productive. The fortifications of 
.Minden have been much improved since 1815. This 
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town was tti« mklenoe of sOrorjsl early German em* 
perors, and varioat diets were held in it. 

The French were defeated in the vicinity of Minden „ 

in }799| by the* Prussians, under Prince Ferdinand, ! products f^om Spain, France, and Italy. The possension 


MINSK- 

T,.eghom, and the ports of France. The imports com* 
! prise wheat, oil, linen, cotton and woollen fabrics, wood, 
tobacco, and a variety of manufactured goodA and colonial 


brother to Frederick the Great, and the British under 
Lord George SackvUte. The non-compliance of the 
latter with the orders of the former is said to have 
saved the French from a complete rout, and gave rise 
at the time to a great deal of acrimonious discussion. 
{Bfrgkaus^ Sfc.) 

M IN E HE AO, a sea-port, decayed bor., and market- 
town of Rnglatid, hund. Carhampbm, co. Somerset, 
on the Bristol Channel, 20 m. N. W. Taunton, and 149 m. 
W.-by S. London. Area otpar., 3,780 acres. Pop., in 
183)^ 1,481. The town comprises 3 di«<tinct masses of 
building, forming a triangle, the sides of which arc about 
i m. long; the best part, which contains some good 
houses and inns, being about ^ m. from the sea. I'he 
church, which is lavf^ and handsome, stands on the 
slope of a hill N. of the town : there is also a place of 
■worship for Wesleyan Methodl.sts, and a well-attended 
Sunday-school. A free school for 30 boy.s is supported 
by the lord of the manor ; besides which, there are 
several bequests of money-charities for the relief of 
the poor. Minehead formerly had a considerable share 
in tne herring fisheries ; and had a large trade with 
IreMkd, as well as with the Mediterranean and N. Arne- | 
rica. Its consequence, liowcver, as a port, has greatly 
declined, notwithstanding its commodiou.s hariiour and 
pier ; but it has lately l>een much frequented as a water- 


of Miuorca by the British during the greater part of last 
century did something to awaken a spirit of activity and 
enterprise among the inhabitants. Since Its restoration 
to Spain, however, its industry and commercial impor- 
tance have greatly declined. Accounts are kept in 
Spanish money ; but some of the inhab. still retain the 
English modepf accounting. 

“ The inhab. of Minorca," says Fischer, “ are ardent, 
courageous, ingenious, and make excellent sailors. I'hat 
activity of mind which distinguishes the Mallorcans, 
they possess, perhaps, in a still higher degree : for they 
are extremely livclv, sociable, and even convivial. As 
the climate and soil of Minorca are greatly inferior to 
those of Majorca, the people of the former Island are 
much less opulent than the Mallorcans ; but they bear a 
close affinity to each other in language, manners, and 
religion." (Piet, (if Valencia^ p. 2S9.) They are enthu- 
siastically fond of religious processions, and are as bi- 
goted and Ignorant at possiide Dancing and playing 
on the mandolin are their chief amusements. The mo- 
dern inhab. are said to be as expert as their ancestors in 
the use of the sling. 

Minorca is divideil into the four districts, or tertninos, 
of Mahon, Alayor, Mercadel, and Cliudaid^a, which are 
the names also of the four largest towns. Mahon, the 
cap. (an. Porttu Magonis), at Uig E, end of the island, 


fng place, and the inhabs. are at present mainly sup- [ with a pop. of about 19,000, is, oh the, whole, well built, 


ported by the influx of visiters. Minehead received its 
charter of Incorporation in 1. Eliz., from which time 
down to the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised, 
it returned 2 mems. to the H. of C., the right of election 
beloft vested in the resident hotisekeepers in the pars, of 
Min^iead and Dunster. The corporation was. c<m- 
•Mer^ too insignifleant to be mentioned in the Mun. 
Reform Act. Markets on Wednesday. 


chiefly in the Engliah stvie; but the older streets arc 
narrow, crooked, and badly paved. The harbour is one 
of the best and most capacious in the world : three large 
squadrons have, morp than once, been at anchor in it at 
the same time, and there is excellent mooring ground in 
I five and six fathoms, sheltered from every wind. It has 
I three rockv islets : on one stands an hospital, on another 
i the lazaretto, and on the third is an arsenal, with naval 


MINORCA {Balearis Minor), the second in size of store-houses, all built by the English. Ciudadela (which 
the Balearic Islands, belonging to Spain, in the Medi- j see) is the ancient capital, but its pop. is not above 
terranean, off the E. coast of Spain, from which it is : 8,(K)0. The other towns are little more than mere 
distant .'iimut 140 m., Mahon its cap. being in lat. .39<^ I villages. 

ft]' iO" N., long. 4® 18' 7" E. ; It is of an oblong shape, The ancient history of Minorca Is nearly Idenfir-al 


exl^ending from W.N.W. to K.S.E., but somewhat I with that of Majorca. In 128ft the Moors were finally 
concave on Its S. side. Length, 32 m. ; average breadth, '^expelled from both islands, which were then formally 


010. ; are.'t about 290 sq. m. Pop., according to Mifiano, annexed to the crown of Arragon. In 1708, during the 
4M,147. The coast is indented on every side, but par- j war of the Spanish succession, the English took pos- 
ticularly on the N., with small bays, or deep creeks, and j session of the island, with the intention of making it a 
is surrounded with isletsi rocks, and shoals. Surface | naval station. It wa4 confirmed to the British by the 
vWery uneven, with abrupt hills and knolls; but there i peace of Utrecht, and remained in their possession till 
are no mountains, except El Toro, near its centre, j 17r>r), when it was taken by a French fleet and army, 
which rises 4,793 ft. al>ovc the sea. Iron, load, and j after the failure of the attempt to relieve it by Admiral 
copper have been found, tiiough in too small quantifies i Byng, which led to the memorable ferial and death of 
to be wrought ; but marble is extremely abundant and j thq^ latter. At the peace of 1763 Minorca was restored 
of many beautiful varieties, as is seen in the' churches i to Great Britain, but In 1782 It was retaken by the 
and houses of Port Mahon. Water is scarce, and the j 
climate is less mtld and agreeable than tliat of Majorca, i 

Tlie air in winter Is damp and raw, owing to the fro- | , . . 

quency of N. winds; but snow is seldom seen. The j G. Temple' t Excursions in the Mediterranean, i 
temperature dviring spring is mild, and the air pure, I ft- : Miilano.) 

Aough somewhat moist : the summer heat is very op- | MINSK, a government of Russian Poland, comprising 
pref»vc, and the autumn is remarkable for its frequent i the former palatinate of Minsk, and portions of the pala- 
Apd heavy rains. The soil is in most parts poor, sandy, | tinates of Polock, Wilna, Novogrodek, flee.. It is prin- 
and unproductive ; but on the hill-sides are 8ovcr.il j cipally included between the 52a and ftfith degs. of N. 
fertile traqH, on which good crops of corn and wine j lat., and the 26th and 30th of E. long., having N. and E. 
are raised "With little labour. Excepting a few ever- j the govs. Witepsk and MoghJIev, S. Kief and Volhynla, 
gteen oaks near the centre of the island, Minorca is ! and W. Grodno and Wilna. Area about 42,000 sq. m. 
almost destitute of trees ; a circumstance attributable Pop., in 1838, 1,034,800, of whom about 100,000 were 
nartlv to the devastations of war, and partly to the i Jews. Surface mostly level, but in the N. a chain of 


Spaniards. It was once more taken by the British in 
1798, and was finally ceded to Spain at the peace of 

Amiens in 1802. (Pischer's f p. 280 — 289. ; Sir 

^ . ........ 


violent N. winds, which are extremely injurious to 
plantations. Wheat and barley are the grains chiefly 
cultivated ; both being of middling quality, and scarcely 
sufficient to supply two-thirds of the consumption of 
the island. Hm and white wines are made in large 
quantities, and about 10,000 arrobas a year are exported, 
but the olive will not thrive in consequence of the cold 
N. winds. Capers grow spontaneously, and form an 
Important article of export. Flax, hemn, saffron, and 
t^ cott^ plant succe^ well, but are little attended 


hills separates the waters flowing towards the Black ifea 
from those that fall into the Baltic. In the S. is a large 
extent of marsh land, aiding the banks of the Pripet. 
Exclusive of this river and the Dniepr, the other prin- 
cipal rivers are their affluents, the Dereslna, Styr, Gorin, 
Pechiza, Ac. : the Dwina forms, for a short distance, the 
N. and the Niemen the W. boundary of the government. 
There are a number of small lakes, and in spring a great 
portion of the country is inundated, so as to form a vast 
sheet of water. Though one of the poorest and worst 


ta. Fruits of various kinds are abundant, though much cultivated parts of the empire, Minsk produces more 


hkferior in flavour to those of Majorca. Vegetables, also, 
Jbe plentiful, and of good quality. The island is well 
suited for pasturage, and is well supplied with cattle, 
skeep, goats, and mules ; wool is exported In con- 
siderable quantities ; and the cheese of Minorca is con- 
sidered by the Italians as equal, if not superior, to 
Parmesan. Bees, also, are reared in great abundance. 


corn, principally rye, than is required for home con- 
sumption. Hemp and flax are important products, as 
am potash and tar. The forests are very extensive ; 
and, next to agriculture, sawing and trading In timber is 
the principal occupation of the pop., and numerous large 
rafts aie floated down the rivers to Kherson o» the one 
hand, and to Riga and Konigsborg on the other, i ho 


and furnish large supplies of excellent honey and wax. I rearing of live stock is mostly iH-conducted ; 
Partridges, quails, and other game, are plentiftil. Liz* | is good in some parts, but the sheep yield only mienor 
ards swarm ; and there are several varieties of venomous wool. A great many bees are reared. Some little ir 
reptiles, but no ^asts of prey. Fish, especially an- ; Is obtained. Linen weaving and distilling are pret > 
chortfls, abound on the coast, and the oysters of Minorca general j a little woollen cloth is made ; there are 
are held In high estimation by the Catalonians. | iron forges and glass factories ; and at Pinsk, in ui 

The trade of Minorca, chiefly carried on at Port Ma- ' 8.W., Russia leather is prepare^ Vnlv 

hon, consists in the export of wine, i^ool, cheese, capers, gov. Is chiefly conducted by striffifers. In l»A o ^ 
honey, and wax, chiefly to 8(^n, but idso to Genoa, 2,1W children were receiviog ptwUc inttrucHoo* 



MINSK. 

there were but 8 printing esteblisliments in the jrov. 
Chief towns, Minsk the cap.,Boubrontth, and Sloutsk. 

Minsk, a town of Russian Poland, cap. the above 
government, and one of the largest in Lithuania, about 
400 m. W.S.W., and 160 m. 'W.by S. Erodno. Lat. 63® 
54' 9'" W. ; long, 27® W' E. Pop. 14,600. Its streets 
are narrow, Irregular, and dirtv, and its houses nearly 
all of wood ; but the town has, upon the whole, a 
respectable appearance, and some good buildings, among 
which are several Greek, Greek>united, and .Rom. Cath. 
churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium founded in 1778, 
and a handsome theatre. It is the see of a Greek arch- 
bishop, and a R. Catholic bishop, and has manufactures 
of woollen cloths, hats, and leather. Under the Poles, 
Minsk was the cap. of the palat. of same name. {Schnii- 
xlcr La JHusste, p. 402 — 408.) 

MIKANDOLA, a town of N. Italy, duchy of Modena, 
cap. cant., on the Rurana, 18 m. N.N.R. Moden.a. Pop. 
4,600. It is walled, and has a castle, but its fortillcations 
have fallen into decay. Among Its principal edifices are 
a handsome cathedral and numerous churclies, an hos- 
pital, and a palace belonging to tiie Cico family. It has 
manufactures of silk stufl's and twist, and woollen and 
cotton yarn, and an active trade in these articles and in 
rice, a good deal of which is grown in the neighbourhood. 
{Nampoldi i Diet. Ciiog., ^c.) 

MIlvECfJUUT, a town of Franco, d6p. Vosges, cap. 
arrond., on the Madon, a tributary of the Mos(dle, 16 m. 
N.W. Epinal. Pop., in 18.36, 5, .597. It is iil-built, and 
has no remarkable public edifice : it is, however, the seat 
of tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, and 
has a public library of (>,.500 vols., Ac. It is princ ipaily 
noted for its manufactures of violins, guitars, barrel or- 
gans, and other musical instruments, which occupy most 
part of the male pop., while the females are employed in 
making lace. ( //Mgo, art. Vosges.) 

MIREPOIX, a town of France, den. Arldge, cap. 
cant., on the Lers, a tributary of the Ariege, 15 in. N.K.. 
Foix. Pop., In 18.36, inc. com., 4,000. It is well built 
and clean, and h.is a large hospital, a par. church, a town- 
hall, and a bridge over the Lers, all handsome struc- 
tures. Its Inhabs. manufacture coarse woollen and cotton 
cloths. 

MIRZ.APORE, a distr. and town of British India, 
resid. Bengal. The di.strict is included in the prov. of 
enares, and is in about lat. 2.6® N., and between long. 
82® and 83® E. Area, estimated at .3,6.50 sq. m. Pop. 
uncertain, but probably about 1,(K)(), 000. Land revenue 
(1829-30), 10,82,391 rupees. The cap., Mirzapore, Is on 
the Ganges, 30 in. S.W. Benares. Lat. 2-5® 10' N., long. 
83® .35' E. It has numerous handsome European and 
n.ative houses, Hindoo temples and ghauts, and Is the 
chief mart for silk and cotton goods in the British middle 
jirovs. Cotton stuffs and carpets, of a superior kind, are 
made here: and there are some iron works in ihe 
vicudty. i Hamilton's E. I. Gax.) 

MISITRA. .Sparta. 

MLSROLCZ, a large market-town of Hungary, co. 
Borsod, of which it is the cap., on the great road from 
Pcstli to Upper Hungary, 22 ra. N.K. Krlau. Pop. acc. 
to the Austrian Encyc., nearly 27,700, principally Pro- 
te.stants. It is well built, and has numerous cnurches, a 
Protestant and a R. Catholic gymnasium, a Greek na- 
tional school, a synagogue, a Minorite convent, Ac. The 
wine grown In the vicinity is the chief article of traffic at 
Miskoicx. 

MISSISSIPPI, one of the U. States of N. America, 
in the S.W. part of the. Union, between the 30th and 
35th degrees of N. lat., and 4he 88th and 91 st of W. 
long, having N. Tennessee, E. Alabama, W. Arkansas 
and Louisiana, and .S, tlie last-named state and the 
Gulph of Mexico. Length, N. to S., 336«m. ; average 
breadth, about 140 m. Area, estimated at about 47,000 
sq. m. Pop., in 1837, 308,744 : of whom 164,393 were 
slaves. North of lat 31® the W. boundary is wholly 
foiled by the river Mississippi; the country along 
which is a continued swamp, occasionally interspersed 
with patches sufficiently elevated to admit of cultiva- 
tion, From this low plain the surface gradually rises 
towards the E., where a tract of moderately high land, 
stretching from S.W. to N.E., forms the waterwied be- 
tw^n the rivers joining the Mississippi in this state, 
^d those flowing separately into the uulph of Mexico. 
Many other hill ranges, of no great height, traverse the 
state, giving to the greater part of it an undulating sur- 
lace. Next to the Mississippi, the Yazoo, Pearl, and 
rivers are the principal, and lie* wholly 
within this state. The Yazoo, a tributary of the Mls- 
sissipnl, has a general S.W. direction, and an entire 
length of 240 m., 60 m. of which are navigable. The 
Pascagoula rivers have a general S. direction, 
«« I Into the Oulph of Mexico. Both are 

navigable, also, to a considerable distance ft’ora their 
Mouths. 

h3J*****^PP* about 30 m. of sea-coast, hut no har- 
Pascag^a. A few low islands He along 
be coast, but they we generally sterile, and of little 
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ronseouence. The climate nearly resembles that of 
Louisiana, but it is said to be he^thier. But, during 
summer, fevers and bilious affi?ctiont are more or less 
prevalent in all parts of the state. A large proportion 
of the soil is fertile, and covered with timbejr ; oak, 
hickory, black walnut, maple, and pine being the prin.- 
cIm] forest trees. 

The sugar-cane grows In the S., and the orange on the 
lower banks of the Peari and Pascagoula rivers ; in the 
central region, maize, rice, tobacco, indigo, figs, grapes, 
melons, sweet potatoes, Ac., attain to excellence; while 
apples and pears thrive in the N. Toliacco and indigo 
were formerly the staples of Mississippi ; but cotton iznow 
the principal product, and its culture engrosses by far the 
greater portion of the attention of the planter. The crop 
of 1837 amounted to nearly 320,000 bales, and there has 
lieen a considerable increase in the interval. Most es- 
tates raise enough of Indian corn for their own con- 
sumption, and breed hogs sufficient to supply them with 
bacon. The trade of the state centres In Natchez. 

In 18.37, Mississippi had 56 organised counties. Jack- 
son, on Pearl River, is the seat of government ; but its 
pop. is small, and it has no recommendation other than 
Its central situation. Natchez is by far the most impor- 
tant town in the state. The legislative power is vested 
in a scn.-ite of 30 members, chosen for four years, and a 
House of Representatives, elected for two years, blithe 
white male citizens, 21 years of age, who have rcsiu^ a 
year in the state. The governor is elected for two years, 
and the General Assembly meets also biennially at Jack- 
son. Justice l.s administered in a high court of errors 
and appeals, a superior court of chancery, 11 district 
courts, and circuit courts in each co., which last have 
original jurisdiction in civil causes above 50 dolls. Im- 
prisonment for debt has been recently abolished, and the 
Penitentiary system adopteil. In 1838, the state hdd 23 
hanks .and 1.5 branch banks, with a unitiHl capital of 
21,900,000 dollars. In 1840, 80 m. of railroad had been 
completed in the state. There are colleges at Washing- 
ton, Oakland, and Clinton ; though only the first, esta- 
blished in 1802, and called Jefferson College, seems to 
have made much progress: it has nsnaliy about 100 stu- 
dents. In Natchez, Woodville, Monticello, Ac., are flou- 
rishing public schools ; but no general system of primary 
education is yet in force. In 1839, 30 periodical publica- 
tions were issued in Mi.ssissippi. 

This territory was first settled by the French about 
1716, and originally formed part of Louisiana. It wat 
ceded to Great Britain in 1703. It was united in a ter- 
ritorial government with Alabama in IBftl ; and, in 1817, 
was admitted as a separate state into the Union. It 
sends 2 representatives to congress. {Flint's Geog. qf 
the U. 6’., Appendix i Darby i American Almanack, 1837 
—1841, Hfc.) 

Mississippi (from an Indian word, moaning “Fa- 
ther of waters”), a great river of the United States of 
N. America; forming, with Its various tributaries, one of 
the most extensive water systems In the world, and drain- # 
ing above l-7th part of the N. American continent. It 
extends N. and S., between the 29th and 48th parallels of 
N. lat. ; and from the sources of the Alleghany, eastward, 
to those of the Missouri, westw'ard, is a distance of 1,830 
m.. measured in a straight line between the 77th and 
111th meridians of W. long. Length, from Lake Itasca, 
the source of the Mississippi Proper, 3,200 m. ; but, from 
the sources of the Missouri, the true head of this 
mighty river, 4,400 m. Estimated area of the country 
drained by it and its tributaries, about 1,100,000 sq. m. 
The Mississippi divides the territory of the Sioux 
Indians, witlf the states of Missouri, and Arkansas, 
lying on its W., from the Huron territory and the states 
of Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, on 
its K. side ; but the entire basin receives the drainage, 
not only of these districts, but also of Ohio and Indiana, 
with parts of Pennsylvania and Alabama, besides that of 
an immense extent of hitherto unsettled country in the 
*• Far West.” The lake lta8ca,in which the river rises, and 
which was first discovered by Schoolcraft in 1833, at a 
level of 1,330 ft. above the sea, is a beautiful shfliM of 
water, about 8 m. in extent, lying among pine-covered 
hills of diluvial formation, based on primitive strata. 

The river flows thence N.K.E, about 180 m., to Lake 
Cass, where it takes a S.S.E. course, and pursues it, 
with some deviations, to the junction of the Ohio. 
{Geog. Journal, iv. 242—251.) Its velocity during iU 
passage through the laku.re{^on, bordering on British 
America, is in many parts very considerable. There 
are several falls, the largest being the Big Falls, at a 
spot where the stream divides, and forms several 
islands ; about 60 m. lower down, also, are the Falla 
of St. Anthony, 9 m. above the confluence o(,St. Peter’s 
River; and here the stream, flowing in two channels, 
each between 200 and 300 yds. broad, is precipitated over 
a limestone rock, 16 ft. in perpendicular neight. At 
this point ends the upper course of the Mississippi : 
though rapids occur for several miles farther down, and 
even as low as the junction of the Riviirc des itfotnes, 
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in iRt. 40<5 20' N. It is here about a mile broad, with 
transfMreut light blue, though not very deep, water ; 
numerous islaiids stud its surface ; and the current 
averages 2 m. an hour. Its banks are in many places 
bounded by broken and precipitous bluffs, ranging from 
IftO to 750 ft. in height, intersected here and there by 
deep ravines* and covered with forests of pine, birch, 
maple and cedar ; but in some parts are rather extensive 
prairies, covered with the Zixauia aquatica, a species of 
the corealia, commonly, though incorrectly, called wild 
rice, which forms a considerable article oi food among 
the native Indians. ( Darby, p. 311 .) Its principal afflu- 
ents here are the St. Peter’s, St. Croix, Chippeway, 
Wisconsin, Rock, riv. des Moines and Illinois ; the last 
being by far the most important, and admitting of boat- 
navigation as far as the rapids, 250 m. above its mouth. 
The waters of the Missouri join those of the Mississippi 
in lat. 380 50' N., and long. ‘H)o W., from which point 
the latter entirely changes its character. It is here about 
II rn. broad; .and the Missouri enters from the W., 
nearly at right angles, not being more than I tlie breadth 
of that Into which it empties itself.* “ At this point,” 
says (’apt. Hall, ” such is tne impetuosity of the Missouri, 
that it tairly divides the M Isstssippi, even to the left, or 
K., bank; nor were there above 10 or 12 yds. of clear 
water on that side of the river, while all the rest was 
muddy. The line of actual contact was particularly 
interesting : it seemed as if the dirty Missouri had in- 
sinuated Itself under the clear Mississippi, for w'e saw it 
boiling up at a hundred places. First, a small curdling 
white spot, no bigger than a man’s hand, appeared near 
the surmce, w hich rapidly swelled and boiled about, till, 
in a few seconds, it became as large as a steam-boat, 
spreading itself on all sides in gigantic eddies and whirl- 
pools, in a manner astonishingly grand and striking. At 
other places, the two currents ran along, siile by side, 
without the least intermixture, like oil and water ; but 
this separation was never of long continuance, and the 
contaminating Missouri soon conquend tlie beautiful 
Mississippi : indeed, the stain is never for one moment 

g ot rid ol during the 1,200 m. that the stream runs over, 
efore it falls into the (iulph of Mexico.” (JV. America, 
iii. 329. ) 

The addition of the Missouri waters, however, has not 
the effect, that might naturally be expected, of widening 
the surface of the main stream ; for the united waters 
have only, from their conlluence to the mouth of the 
Ohio, a medial width of about | in. The junction of the 
Ohio seems also to produce no Increase, but rather a 
decrease, of sufface ; and the river, in its natural state, is 
still narrower at New Orleans, which is only 120 m. 
from its mouth. {Lyell's Geology, i. 268.) Its depth, 
however, is so much increased, that, at the shallowest 

{ daces, there are usually 6 ft. water, when the river is 
owest. The rapidity of the current is more than do^^bled ; 
and it presents, except in the dry season, a turbid 
and dangerous mass of waters, passing between jagged 
and continually falling shores, and leaving, wherever its 
waters have receded, large deposits of mud. Accidental 
circumstances often shift the current on to the islands 
or bends of the river, and every sccison makes gre.’it revo- 
lutions in the course of the channel. .Sometimes entire 
bends are broken through by the impetuosity of the 
waters ; sometimes large islands arc entirely melted 
away ; at other places, they have been united to the 
main shore by myriads of logs, that have floated down, 
and become cemented together by mud and rubbish. 
Thus, by continually shifting its course, the river sweeps 
away, during a great portion of the year, considerable 
tracts of alluvium, which were gradu.illy ai^cumul.'ited by 
the overflow of former years ; and the matter now left 
during the spring floods will be, at some future time, re- 
moved. (J/all, ill. 3(il.; LyeU, i. 271.) .About 190m. below 
the confluence of the Missouri, It receives the Ohio, or La 
Belle Riviere of the French, flowing, with its light green 
stream, from the E. bank, bringing with it also the 
waters of its great tributaries, the Wabash, (’umberland, 
and Tennessee. At this point, not only does the stream 
turn S.W., but the bluffs on both sides retire, and a tine, 
well-timbered plain extends on both sides the river, 
ranging (except at the Iron-banks and Chickasaw 
Bluffs, on the E. banks) from 30 to 50 m. in breadth ; 
still expanding as It approaches the mouth, where it 
is probably three or four times that width. About 380 
m. below the influx of the Ohio, is the Junction of 
the Arkansas and White River, which enter the main 
stream close to each other, on the W. bank. Thence 
to the confluence of the Red River, is a distance, S. by 
W., of 360 m., measured along the stream, and below 
this latter point, the river bends S.E., ana entert the 
Gulph of Mexico, after a course of 335 m. from the Red 
River, of 1,075 m. from the confluence of the Ohio, and 
of 1 ,270 m. from that of the Missouri. The lower part of 
the Mississippi is so much flooded after the rainy season, 

* This is Flint’s account i but Cant. B. Hall says that iha two 
tlvMt are nearly equal In breadth, each being somewhat more than 
i m. wide. 


that there is often a space of inundated woodland from 
30 to loom, in width: large swamps,- also, are found, 
during the whole year, on both sides the river ; and 
indeed the whole country nearly as far up as Natchez, 
427 m. frmn its mouth, presents nothing but a swampy 
tract, the abode of alligators, and subject to epidemic 
and other diseases most calculated to shorten and de- 
stroy human life. The lower part of the Missisxippi, 
for 30 m. above the mouth, as far as the head called 
Plaquemines, is a reedy marsh, without trees, and con- 
fining only a few fishennen’s huts and a residence for 
pilot.s at Ualizc: In fact, nothing can well be conceived 
more dreary tlian the a.spect of the river, even as far as 
I 7(1 in. above the mouth. The principal entrances for 
ves-sels are the N.K. pass, lat. 29° 7' 2.5", about m. 
S.E. of the light-honse on Frank’s Island; the S.K., or 
main pass, lat. 2iP 8', 4J m. S.S.K. from the light ; and 
the S.W. pass, about 22 m. S.W. of that land-mark. On 
all these passes there are bars at the outlets, with com- 
paratively shallow water: the main pass has about 13 it., 
the .S.W. pass 12 ft. ; hut the n-st are much shallower. 
'I'he tide rises only from 1^ to 2 ft. at Balise, and 
Is not perceptible more than 3Um. above the mouth. 
{Blnnt'x Amer. Coast Pilot, p. 270.) The Mississippi lias 
four other outlets ; one, called the Iberville, on the F. 
b.tnk, flowing through the lakes Manrepas and I’ont- 
chartrain ; the others being on tlie W. bank, viz., 
I.a Fourche, which leaves tlie main stream 18G m. from 
its mouth ; Plaquemines, about 31 m. liighcr up. ; and 
the Atchafalaya, whicli deflects south-westward, in lal. 
31° N., ;ind long. 91° 42' 30" W.: the last-mentioned 
branch partly empties itself into the bay of its own name, 
but also returns a portion of its w.aters into the main 
current, with wliicli, indeed, all the minor brandies of 
the delta are more or less interlaced. A great rail, 
or aoeiunulation of drift-timber, in the Atchafalaya, 
varying in length from 8 to 12 m., and about 220 yd. s. 
wide by 8 ft. in depth, is covered with vegetation ; 
and, as it rises and falls with the river, is, In fact, a 
floating island. Occasionally breaches oeenr in it, and 
immense masses separate, but they soon lodge again, 
in consermence of the pressure and entanglehieiit of tlie 
trees. The prodigious quantity of timb<*r annually 
drifted down the Mississippi and its tributaries is so great 
as to be a subject of geological interest ; not mm ely as 
showing how vegetable matter becomes imbedded in 
submarine and fluviatile deposits, but likewise attesting 
tho constant destruction of soil, and transportation of 
matter to lower levels, by the tendency of rivers to shift 
their courses. F.ach of these trees must have jequirt d 
many years or even centuries to attain its full size : the 
soil, therefore, whereon they grew, after remaining long 
undisturbed, is ultimately torn up and swept away ; but 
still, notwithstanding such constant destruction of land 
and timber, the region which yields the supply is densely 
covered with forests, and almost unrivalled in its ro- 
soiirces for the support both of animal and vegetable life. 
( LyrU^s Geology, f. *27 1 —273.) 

Tributaries — By far the largest of all the tributaries 
of the Mississippi is the Missouri (or ” mud river ”), 
which, indeed, brings down more water than the main 
stream itself ; and, from its prodigious Icngtli of 
course, uncommon turbidness, impetuous and wild 
character, as well as the singular country through 
which it runs, posses-ses a natural grandeur, nearly 
approaching the sublime. Its sources, discovered by 
Lewis and Clarke in 1812, are in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and nearly under the same parallel as that of 
the Misslesippi. The r^er rises in two branches, which 
collect all the water fliiwing from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, between 42° and 48° N. lat. The most northerly 
of these sources, called the Missouri, rises in about 
lat. 45°«N., and long. 110° 30' W., taking an easto ly 
course, inclining to the N. for about 620 m., receiving iu 
Its course many considerable affluents, and having a stu- 
pendous fall of 170 ft., about 300 m. from Its source : tlie 
other branch, called the Yellow-stone River, rises by 
several, heads between lat. 42° and 44° N.; and, after a 
N.N.E. course of more than 900 m., joins the Missouri 
in lat. 48° K/, and long. 104° O' W. ; where its stream is 
860 yards wide, or nearly treble the breadth of the 
Thames at London Bridge. The united river flows 
hence through a fine open prairie ; and, after reaching 
its utmost N. bt'nd, in lat. 48° 30', curves southward 
past Fort Mandan, maintaining the same course to 
the confluence of the White River, In lat. 4.3° N*. be- 
low which it takes a general S S.E. course, by Council 
Bluff, to tho Junction of the Kanzas, and then runs 
nearly K. to Us union with the Mississippi ; its entire 
length, from the source of the Yellow Stone to this * 
being 3,130 m. Its largest tributaries are the Fhitt'- 
(1,800 m.),, Kanzas (1,200 m.), and Osage (680 m.), m 
rising on the E. offsets of the Rocky Mountains, an 
joining the Missouri on its W. bank: the E. affluent , 
except the Grand River and Charitdih, are quite lucon- 
sidorable. The navigation of the Missouri, ffo*” 
Mississippi to the falls, a distance of 2,676 ««•* ^ 
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generally deemed good ; though the Reason be short, 
and tlm boats run only during day-light. It seems* 
probable, however, that, as the country becomes more 
settled, steamers will be found, not only to carry up 
merchandise, but to take return-cargoes. 'J'he main 
difficulties of navigation ('Jl'etmore's Gax. qf Missout'i, 
p. .*15. ) arise from its falling l»anks, the timber imbedded in 
tJie mud of its channel, its sand-bars and rapids, and the 
rH|)idity of its current, which ranges from 5 10 ^ m. an 
hour. All these may be overcome by using the neces- 
sary precautions ; but the falls entirely interrupt tbo 
navigation, and a portage becomes necessary at the 
point where, for about ‘2| m., the Missouri rushes down 
a succession of tremendous cataracts and rapids. 

Above the falls, the current is froqoontly interruptcvl 
by shoals and rapids ; and, as the river issuers from the 
Rocky Mountains, its banks are shut in on both Mdes for 
more than ."i m., by rocks rising perpendicularly from 
tlic water’s edge to tlic height of nearly 1,200 ft., and 
forniiug a sublime and extraordinary spectacle. This 
stuofudous range of rocks was denominated by Lewis 
and Clarke “ the Gates of the Rocky Mountains.” 

In the lower jiarts of the river well-wooded vallies 
occur, varying from 4 to G rn. in breadth, and, as far up 
as 400 m. from its union with the Mississippi, the 
cnimiry is partially settled ; but above tlie Platte opcui 
prairies deveiope tliemselves, stretcliing indefinitely on 
either side in naked grass plains, forming the home 
of buffaloes, elks, white bears, antelopes, and mountain 
sIm i'p; regions that are traversed only by the Red Indian, 
the hniitsman, and the trapper. {Flint's GcOfi. q/’ V. 
States, i. :ion— 30.'S. ; Darby, p. :i20— .324.) 

The Ohio, though of far less magnitude than the 
IMissouri, is certainly more beautiful, abd, at present 
at least, more important in a practical sense. It is 
formed by tlic junction, at Pittsburg, of the Alleghany 
and Moiiongaiiclu (the formc'r rising 12 m. 1C. ofCoudeis- 
port in Penn.sylvania, while tlie latter has its source 
about 40 m. S S.E. of Clarksburg, in N'irginia). Its level 
at tliis point is stated by Darby to be about 830 ft. above 
the Atlantic, its breadth somewhat exceeds GOO y.ards ; 
and it immediately assumes that broad, placid, and beau- 
tiful aspect, which it maintains, except at the rapids of 
Louisville, all the way to its conlluence with tlie Missis- 
sippi. Us valleys are of great depth and fertility, ge- 
iieially high, dry, and healthy ; and the country on both 
sides presents a variety of scenery not elsewhere to be 
found in tlie Mississippi valley. It varies in breadth 
from 400 to 1,400 yards At Cincinnati it is nearly G(M) 
yards, which may be regarded as its mean breadth. At 
I.ouisville.at the rapids, tlie descent of the river, in 2 m., 
is 22^ ft. ; but the current is not so broken but that 
boats have, in many instances, ascended the falls. A 
canal, however, 2 in. in length, and 200 it. wide, with a 
depth sufficient for large steam-boats, wa.s completed in 
1 h;U, by which the rapids are avoided. The rise of the 
Oluo, during the floods, whii'h occur between March and 
July, varies from 43 to GO It. ; but in the dry season It 
may he forded, in several places, near Louisville. Its 
higher parts are .annually frozen over, and tlic navigation 
is usually suspended 8 or 10 weeks, during winter, by float- 
ing ice. Its current, when at mean height, is estimated 
atlitn., and when very low, at 2 m., an hour. It lias 
many islands ; but there are none between the states of 
Ohio and Kentucky. 'Phe princijial towns on the Ohio, 
hclow Pittsburg, are Whieling, Gallipolis, Cincinnati, 
t-ouisville. and Jeffersonville, The len^tli of the Ohio, 
from Pittsburg to the Mississippi, including its windings, 
is about 950 m. It enters that river nearly in a S. E. 
‘iiroctlon. “ In ordinary seasons, and under ordinary 
circumstances,” says Mr. Stuart, ” these rivers are nearly 
2 m. wide, and with a volume of water pretty much alike 
at tlie point of junction. When floods take place, and 
tiu* Ohio is tlie highest, it was no easy matter, before the 
introduction of steamers, to accomplish its ascent at the i 
Confluence ; but when the Mississippi is the highest, the 
Ohio is often, as it were, dammed up for several miles. I 
On the one side, you perceive the Missl-ssippi, presenting 
a vast agitated and tyrhid body of water, and on the 
otlier hand, the Ohio, comparatively clear and calm, de- 
scending from the N. Tne point where their streams 
unite, tliough rising 20 ft. above them when at an average 
height, is not visible In great inundations, wh^n their 
ii *283 ® prodigious lake.” i^fituart's America, 

The Ohio separates Virginia and Kentucky, on the S., 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the N. Its N. 

are, the Big Beaver, Muskingum, Sciotb, and 
^ abash, the last of which is navigable for 400 m. 
froni its mouth ; the S. tributaries are, the Kenhawa, 
bandy-river, Green-river) Cumberland, and Tennessee, 
an rising on the W. side of the Alleghanies, and flowing, 
ny very tortuous courses, through some of the richest 
mstricts of the United States. 'The last two rivers are 
havlgable for steai^rs, during spring, upwards of 200 m, 
J^rom their mouthin and the Ohio, with its tributaries, 
cannot have less than 5,000 m. of navigable waters. It 


is traversed, in all directions, by an Immense numlier of 
steamers; and, taking all circumstances into account, * 
few rivers can vie with it, either in utility or Iwauty. 

p. 399. ; Darby, p. 299 — 308.; Murray's Encyc., 
American ed., iii, 5.54.) 

The Arkansas, which, in point of magnitude, ranks next 
to the Missouri, joins the Mississippi, on its W. bank, in 
lat. 34^ N. Its length has been estimated at above 
2,000 m. ; and in summer it pours a broad and deep 
stream over dry sandy plains, which so absorb the water, 
that, several hundred miles below tlie moiiutains, it may 
be crosstni, in summer, without w.ading as high as the 
knees. During the floods, however, it is navigated by 
steamers, far above the limits of the state whicii has as- 
sumed its name. (For further particulars, see Aukanmam, 

I. 1.54.) 

The Red River, and its branch, the Wa.shita, join the 
Mississippi from the W., in lat. 30^' r> 7 ' N., 30 m. above 
Baton-rouge. The most remote sources of the for- 
mer are in the range of mountains called .Sierra del Sa- 
gramento, skirting the E. bank of tlie Rio Bravo del 
Norte, in New Mexico. It runs R., tlirough a moun- 
tain-country. for about 800 m., and then turn.s S.S.E., 
wliich direction it pursues till its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi ; its total length being 1,500 m. It is navigable 
by steamers for about 300 in. ; but the existence of a low, 
swampy district, clogged with drift-timber, about GOm. 
N. of Nachitoclies, is an effectual bar to its further navi- 
gation, except for small boats. It is believed, that the 
Wasliita ri.sc.s in the Masserne mountains of Arkansas, 
and pursues a general course S. by E., having a length of 
about 3G0ni. Both the Red River and Arkaivsns liave their 
spring- floods, and supply an immense volume of muddy 
water, to sw«'ll the vast lagoon wliich is formed at the 
moiitli of the Missi.sslppi during its inundation. Their 
waters, owing to saline impregnations, and the suspen- 
sion of ochreous earth, are at once brackish •and 
nauseous to the taste ; indeed, that of the Red River is 
so had at Nachitoclies, as to be wholly unfit for culinary 
purposes. The Yazoo and Big Black River are the only 
K. tributaries of the Mississippi below the Ohio ; and 
are not of suflicient importancQ to require a separate 
notice. {Murray's Kut^c., Amcr. ed., iii. .5.50.; Flinty 
I. 2.50. ; and Darby, p. 31G. ) 

Inundations — This mighty river, the recipient of all 
the waters flowing eastward from the Rocky Mountains, 
.and westward from the Alleghanies, is subject to periodi- 
cal inundations, the effect of w hich is greatly heightened 
fiy the flatness of the country in the lower part of its 
cour.se. It is intersected, also, in every direction, by nu- 
merous natural canals, or bayous, which, during tho 
floods, are constantly in motion, and render it impossible 
to carry on any internal intercourse, except by means 
of boats. The waters, however, which are thus sent 
down from the colder regions of the W. and N., and 
the temperate region of the Ohio valley, are not 
supplied simultaneously ; the southern rivers sending 
down their floods c,irly in the year, while tlie northern 
furnish their supplies as late as Midsummer. Hence, 
the Mlssissiopi appears to have two annual floods ; tho 
first, in oruinary seasons, beginning with the new year. 
Few years pass without a swell about this season. This 
first flood is uniformly succeeded by a depression, pre- 
viously to the great spring inundation, wliich begins in 
April, commencing with the first flood of the Missouri, 
in March, on the breaking up of the ice ; this is followed 
by that of the Upper Mississippi, and afterwards by 
tho.se of the Ohio, Illinois, and all the other tributaries. 
The ereat flood of the Missouri begins in June ; alxmt 
the middle of tl^ same month, tlie Mississippi attains its 
greatest height at Natchez, about 400 m. from its mouth ; 
ami in the first week of July the flood at New Orleans is 
generally .at its height. Considerable variations, however, 
occur in the periods, ns well as extent, of the inundation. 

In the year.s 1800 and 1801, the river did not overflow its 
ordinary channel. 

'I'he swell of the Mississippi during the inundations is, 
near the sea, only 3 ft. ; at New Orleans (120 m. from 
its mouth), 12 ft. ; at Baton-rouge, 138 m. higber,i 
25 ft. ; at Fort Adams, and generally thence to the; 
Ohio, 4.5 ft. ; and in the Upper Misiissippi, the rise is 
from 18 to 22 ft. ; the diminution near the mouth being 
a consequence of the large expanse of the country over 
which the waters are spread. To secure the land from 
these inundations, immense embankments, or levees, as 
they are sometimes called, have been formed along the 
Mississippi and the canals, (or bayom, as they are 
called), tnrough which its waters overflow. The prin- 
cipal of these commences at the head of the island of 
Orleans, and extends down the river for about 130 m. 
The water, however, not unfrequently bursts through 
this embankment, and submerges the adjoining country. 

Depth, and Fitness for Navigation. — The Mississippi 
differs from most of the other great American rivers, 
in the uniformity of Its width and depth for many hun- 
dred miles. Indeeti, it is navigable, at every period of 
the year, considerably above the junction of the MU- 
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Bouri, and at least 2,000 m. above its month. 


The 


• Vidtl» of the main river averages about 900 yards below 
the Ohio, and its medial depth varies from 90 to 120 ft. 
{SfuttrCs America, ii. 247.) The current of the Lower 
Mississippi, though strong, does not equal that of the 
Missouri. Its velocity may be ascertained from the 
crogress made by boats in descending the stream. 
When the water is low a boat will float from 4-^ to 50 m, 
a day ; when in a middle state, from 60 to 70 m. ; and, 
during the Inundation, from 90 to 100 m. This, how- 
ever, applies only to that part of the river above the 
Arkansas ; for, below this, a small dilatation occurs, and 
the swamps also receive a vast body of water, by which 
means the current becomes less rapid. As soon as the 
river enters the Delta, its rapidity Is farther slackened 
through the diffusion of its waters Into various sub- 
ordinate channels. From this point to New Orleans no 
variation is perceived; but, between the Arkansas and 
the Delta, the velocity of the current is diminished 
nearly a third ; and tnence to the sea about a haif, 
OuUide the bar the current sets eastward ; but there 
are counter-currents, which, in no smali degree, perplex 
the mariner on entering or leaving the river. The 
white waters of the Mississippi do not readily mix with 
the sea, and may be readily distinguished from 9 to 14 m. 
from Balixe. 

By far the most dangerous obstruction to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi arises from the multitude of 
large trees precipitated from its banks into the water. 
These frequently become firmly fixed in the bed of the 
river. Some of them are called planters, l)ecause tliey 
are immoveable, and constantly expose their pointtHl 
shafts above the water. Others are denominated satn~ 
yen, from their alternately rising above and falling 
below the surface. It is dangerous for boats to run 
against either of these ; and the best way of avoiding 
thenwis to keep in the mid-channel, whore they seldom 
make their appearance; and, for farther swurity, the 
steamers have now frequently double Ikjws. The num- 
ber of trees visible to the eye Is greater or loss, according 
to the high or low state of the water. But within 
the last few years steam-boats have been fitted up witli 
machinery for removing these obstructions to navigation ; 
^nd it is believed that. In no very lengthened period, 
this impediment will no longer exist, at least in any 
dangerous degree. {Capt. Hall's N. America, ill. 362.; 
and Wetmor^s Gaz. Missouri, p. 34.) 

Navigation and Trade — The facilities afforded by the 
Mississippi and its various tributaries for internal navi- 
gation are wholly unequalled, except, perhaps, by the 
Amaxon and its tributaries, in S. America. In so far, 
Indeed, as navigation is concerned, the Mississippi should 
be regarded, from Its great depth and comparative freedom 
from shoals and cataracts, not so much a river as a vast 
internal sea, a Mediterranean in fact, extending through 
all the central and roost fertile portion of N. Anrerica ; 
and enabling its remotest recesses, though 2,000 or 
3,000 ra. inland, to maintain a direct communication, by 
water, with the most distant quarters of the globe. It is 
but yesterday, as it were, since the valley of the Missis, 
sippi began to be occupied by civilised man, and reclaimed 
from the wilderness ; and its astonishing increase in 
population and wealth is principally ascribable to the 
facility afforded by this noble river for its intercourse with 
the oiner parts of America, and of the world. The trade 
and navigation of the Mississippi is already, indeed, in- 
comparably greater than that of the Ganges, the Danube, 
the Kibe, 6r any other river of the ancient continent. 
And yet civilisation has hitherto done little more than 
take root in its basin ; by far the largest fiction of which 
it at present not merely unoccupied, but,ra a great rnea- 
«ure, unexplored. Let, then, the reader, who comperes 
the commerce and Importance of tiie Mississippi at this 
moment with its state only half a century ago. Imagine, 
if he can, what it must be when all the vast country 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies has 
been fully peopled, when New Orleans has become a 
second London, and large cities have been built on its 
most distant affluents ! 

Vast as are the natural capacities of the Mississippi 
for navigation, they have been, and, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to be, greatly extended by canals and artificial 
means. It is already united with the grand chain of 
I^cs and the basin of the St. Lawrence; and goods 
taken on board at New York may at present be con- 
veyed to New Orleans without being unshipped, and 
conversely. 

Sailing-boats are totally unable to stem the current of 
the Mississippi above Natchez, and are obliged to have 
recourse to oars and long poles; nor is it easy to give any 
adequate idea of the laborious and tedious operation of 
propelling them against the stream, from 12 to 16 days 
being usually consumed in ascending from New Orleans 
to Natchez (320 m.). 'fhe navigation, however, has been 
prodigiously facilitated' by the introduction of steamers, 
which stem the current at a race varying from 5 to 6 m. 
an hour : indeed, a family in PHUburg considers it a light 
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matter to visit relations on the Red River, at the distance 
^f 2,000 m. ; nor is It a difficult matter to accept an invi- 
tation to breakfast at a distance of 70 m. down the 
stream. *‘ In fact,” says Mr. Stuart, ” it is refreshing to 
see the large and beautiful steam-boats scudding up the 
eddies, as though on the wing. Where they have run 
out the eddy ana strike the current, it is a still more noble 
spectacl^ The foam bursts In a sheet quite over the 
deck ; tifb boat quivers for a moment with the con- 
cussion ; and then, as if she had collected her energies, 
she resumes her stately march, and mounts against the 
current five or six miles an hour.” (Stuart’s America, 
Ii. 2.56.) 

The steamers built for, and employed In, the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi are said to have amounted, in 
1839, to 378, of the average burden of about 300 tons 
each ; of these, 138 were built at Pittsburg, and 83 at 
Cincinnati. The following is an 

Account of the Tonnage of the Principal Ports of the 
Mississippi Basin in 1838 ; distinguishing between the 
aggregate Tonnage and the Tonnage of Steamers. 


Ports. ! 


Tonnage of 
Steam -l>oats. 

Plttshorj; 1 f 

[on,h.Oh.. ] 

Louisville ) 1 

Nashville, on the Cumberland - 

Miami . - , . 

New Orleans, on the Mississippi - 
St. Loui.s, on the Missouri 

11,K64 

ma 

10,376 

7,7.34 

5,4«! 

*,807 

10-1,4*6* 

9,37.3 

11,864 

30.3 

9,*1* 

7,7.34 

5,4H1 

1,044 

67,5*0 

9,373 

Totiil of tonna/je - - - ' HV,56C 1 

nO,.54* 


* New Orleans a great many ships employed in tlie trade to 
other parts of the Union, tl>e \V. Indies, tcc. 

The principal drawback on the navigation of the 
Mississippi consists, at present, in the fool-hardiness 
of the captains of the steamers (nearly all of which 
are propelled by high-pressure engines), which too often 
results in explosions and other accidents, that frequently 
fKJcaslon great loss of life and property. There is, however, 
reason to hope that the salutary act of congress (passed 
7th July, 18.3H) will go lar to prevent those catastrophes. 
1'he passage prices (including board) are, from Pittsburg 
to Cincinnati, 10 dollars ; to the mouth of the Ohio, i!(J 
dollars; and to New Orleans, 35 dollars ; but the prices 
for deck-passengers amount only to I-4th part of the above 
fares. The common and only safe rate of these steamers 
is about 12 m. an hour with the stream, and 6 ra. 
against it. The munber of fiat-bottomed and.keel-boats 
worked by manual labour is hence, of course, rapidly 
decreasing. Still, however, in. 1836, about 4,()()0 boats, 
of the burden of about 150,000 tons, entered the port of 
New Orleans ; but the probability is that steam- naviga- 
tion will very soon sui^rsedo every other medium of 
communication on the Mississippi, whether for passage 
or commerce. (Darby’s View of the United States, 
pp. 296—32.5. ; Flint's Gene., passim ; Anier. Almanack ; 
Stuart's Amer., vol. ii. ; Murray's Ency, of Geog., Araer. 
ed., vol. iii. ; Peck's Gat. qf Illinois, Sec.) 

MISSOURI, one of the U. States of N. America, and, 
in point of extent, the second in the Union, in the W. 
part of wblcli it is situated, between lat. 36^ 30' and 
4(P 30' N., and long. 89'^ and 94° 30' W. ; having N. and 
W. the W isconsin and Missouri territories, E. the Mis- 
sissippi river, by which it is separated from Illinois. 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and S. the Arkansas terri- 
tory. Length, N. to S., 280 m. ; average breadth, 220 rn. 
Area, estimated at 61,000 sq. m., exclusive of the newly 
attached Platta country, to the W. of which no sur- 
vey has yet been made. Pop., in 1836, 244,208 ; of whom, 
40,.540 were slaves. » 

Nopart of this state can be called mountainous, though 
its S.W. portion has some elevated land. The country 
in the S.E. is a morass, forming a portion of the great 
Arkansas swamp; the rest of the surface consists prin- 


ing its internal situation, afford it facilities for comnui-- 
nicating with the most distant countries ; the Mississippi 
has a course of 5.50 m. along its E. boundary ; and the 
Missouri intersesis the state near its centre, and joins 
the Mississippi within its limits. There are numerous 
tributaries of the above rivers, which are navigable to 
some distance; as the Osage, Gasconade, Grand River, 
Cbariftm, Merrimac,&c. The Osage is navigable for keoi 
boats for above 200 m. On the banks of the rivers, e»-P®' 
dally the Missouri, the soil is deep, and 
tile, an^ alto, in the alluvial prairies of the N- “ ' 
hill country is much less productive, a considerable^^ 
of It being either barren or covered with pine w^^* 
But In those parts where the soil is the *«*»^^.*®*^ J 
mineral products are abundant, aii^ in fact, 
present constitute the chief wealth m the state, wre 
quantities of iron ore and coal exist throughout 
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Misftonri rnlley \ and lead, antimony, zinc, manganese, 
cobiilt, arsenic, plumbago, nitre, salt, jasper, and marble, 
are found elsewhere. The great mineral district of 
Missouri extends over about 8,000 sq. m. to the S.W. of 
St. Loni.<». This region is principally celebrated for its 
lead mines. Potosf may bo considered its centre; in 
1835, upwards of 75 lead mines had been opened within 
16 m. of that town. The ore is the galena or sulphuret 
of lead, and is found in detached masses, yielding from 
00 to 85 per cent, of metal. 

The annual produce of lead in this state Is estimated 
at d,0(K),000 lbs. ; and, in 1831, as many as 6,000,000 lbs. 
wore raised. Copper, tin, gold, and silver are met with 
in some places, but the precious metals are not in sutH- 
ciont quantities to pay for their working. 

'I'lie agricultural staples consist of hemp, flax, to- 
bacco, and corn of various kinds, ( 'oinmon and sweet 
potatoes, turnips, garden vegetables, and artificial 
grasses are plentiful. Cotton Is cultivated In the .S., 
but not to any great extent. Large herds of cattle, 
horses, and hogs are reared ; and beef, pork, tallow, 
hi(ie.s, and live stock constitute, together with lead, furs, 
buflalo hides and tongues, lumber, and maize, the prin- 
ci))ai articles of export. The jirairies are excellent na- 
tural pastures, “and the business of rearing cattle is 
almost reduced to the simple operation of turning them 
upon these prairies, and letting them fatten until the 
owners think proper to claim the tribute of their flesh.” 
Some of the prairies appear peculiarly fitted for sheep 
W’Hlk.s ; but sheep are not yet reared in any great num- 
bers. 'I’he principal manufacturing establishments are 
smelting w orks, forges, shot factories, &c., in the mining 
district, and flour and sawing mills on the various rivers. 
A good deal of shot is annually exported from Hercula- 
neum and other towns. • 

In 18,35, Missouri comprised 50 organized counties. 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi, is the chief commercial 
town, and was formerly the cap. ; but the seat of govern- 
ment has been removed to Jefferson city on the Mis- 
souri, nearly in the centre of the State. The legislnlive 
power is vested in a Senate, and a H. of Repre8entatlvc.s, 
the members of both being elected by the white male 
citizens 21 years of age, who have resided in the state 
for a year previously to the election, and the latter 3 
months In the co. for which they offer to vote. The 
senators are elected for 4 years, and the representatives 
for 2; the General Assembly convenes every 2 years. 
The Governor and Lieut. -gov. are chosen by the people 
every 4 years, and are not again eligible till after the 
lapse ot a similar jieriod. The state is divided into 4 
judicial districts, in each of which the supreme court 
sits twice a year. There are II circuit courts, with civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and a superintending control 
over the county courts. The judges are nominated by 
the governor, and confirmed by the senate, I'hey hold 
otHee during good behaviour ; but not b<*yond 65 years 
of age. The constitution provides trial by jury for the 
slaves ; and otherwise enforces humanity on the part of 
their owners. r-16th part of the land of every township 
is appropriated by Act of Congress for the support of 
jn imary schools ; and the saline fund, derived from the 
sale of salt springs, &c., and other special funds, have 
been dcvotitd to purposes of public instruction, St. Louis 
has a university, which, in 1838, was attended by about 
200 students ; St. Mary’s college, in Perry co., had, in 
the same year, 124 pupils ; there are some other colleges, 
and flourishing private seminaries in the state ; and in 
1840, the buildings for the Missouri university were 
Commenced at Jefferson, A railway from Marion to 
New Palmyra has been commenced, and several others 
have been projected. 

At the lieginiiing of the 18th century, a brisk traffic in 
furs and minerals being malMlained between Jlie Euro 
peans and Indians, Induced the former to settle In this 
territory. About the middle of that century, St. Louis, 
Genevieve, and other towns, were founded by the 
rreneh j but in 1762 the country was given up to Spain. 
In IHOO, It was restored to the French, who ceded it to 
fhft L. States In l8Qjl. Missouri became a State of the 
Union in 1821. It sends 2 representatives to Congre.ss. 
(Missouri Gazetteer for 1836; Darby's View of the U. 
StiUes : A>Herican Almanack, 1834 — 1841.) 

Missoum (River). iSVe Mississippi. 

MrSTRRTTA (an. Amastra, or Mytistratum)z town 
w Sicily, Intend. Catania, on a high hill, 8 m. S.W. Ca- 
toma. Pop. about 8,000. 

MITCHELSTOWN, an Inland town of Ireland, 
^ov. Leinster, co, Cork, on an affluent of the Fhneheon, 

m. N.N.E. Cork Pop., in 18.31, 3,545. It consists of 
square, and 2 principal streets. It has a par. 
church, and Rom. Cath. chapel, both handsome modem 
structures; a college, which maintains 12 poor Protes- 
wnt gentlemen, and !8 atmllewomen, endowed by the 
^lugston family ; a small barrack, and a market-house. 

A manor court pleat of the amount of 21. is held 
every third Monday, and petty sessions every Wednes- 
***7 It is a constabuittry station. Markets on Thurs- 
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days : fairs on the 10th Jan. 25th March, 23d May, 30th 
July, 12th Not., and 2d and 6th Dec. Post-office re- 
venue in 1830, 264L ; in 1836, 394/. Adjoining the town, 
on the W., is the maghifleent seat of the Earl of Kings- 
ton, erected in 1823. 

MITTAU, a town of European Russia, cap. Cour- 
land, on the Aa, 25 m. S.W. Riga, lat. 56^^ 3!)' 10^' N., 
long. 2,30 43' .30" E. Pop. 13,000, It is but Indiffe- 
rently built ; the houses being mostly of wood, and 
the streets, with a few exceptions, unpaved. It has a 
castle, erected in 1739, which servetl in 1796 as an asylum 
for Louis XV II I. of France, and is now the residence of 
the governor and the official authorities. It has a gym- 
nasium and a good library ; a theatre, capable of accom- 
modating 3,000 spectators, an husnital, a literary society, 
&c. The nobility and gentry of tne prov. assemble here 
at stated times for the despatch of business connected 
with the administration of the prov., and many of them 
reside in town during the winter, when it becomes un- 
usually gay. Its situation is low, sandy, and exposed to 
inundation. {Scknitzler, La Russie, ^c,, p. 583; Gran- 
ville's Travels, i. 370.) 

MOBILE, a city and sea-port of the U. States of N. 
America, State Alabama, cap. co. of its own name, at the 
month of the Mobile river, in Mobile Bay, 176 m, S.S.W. 
'J’usc.alooga, and 115 m. N.E. by E. New Orleans. Lat. 
3 ()« 40' N., long. 88^ 2P W. Pop. estimated. In 1835, at 
above 6,(X)0. It is situated on dry and elevated ground ; 
but, being surrounded Iw a low swampy tract, it was for- 
merly very unhealthy. But thi.s has been in part obviated 
by a system of drainage, and Mobile is now tolerably salu- 
brious. Among the public buildings are the court-house, 
gtiol, .and churches ffir R. Catholics, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Methodists. A Rom. Cath. college was 
founded in 1830, at Spring Hill, about 6 m. from town. 

Within the last few years Mobile has become one of 
the principal ports in the Union for the shipping of 
cotton. It is, in fact, the entrepbt for nearly tne whole 
of Alabama, and lor parts of (^leorgia and Mississippi. 
A light-house with a fixed light, having the lantern ele- 
vated .55 ft. above the sea, has been erected on Mobile 
point, at the K. entrance of the bay. There are 15 ft. 
water over the bar at low ebb ; but a shoal within the 
bay prevents vessels drawing more than 8 or 9 ft. watqr 
coming to the town at ebb tide. In 1839 there belonged 
to the town 16,107 tons of shipping, of which 6,702 tons 
were .steamers. In 1837, the export of cotton from Mo- 
bile amounted to about 230,000 bales, of which 172,124 
were shipped for foreign ports, and 58,648 coastwise. 
The shipments now amount to about 280,000 bales. The 
total value of the exports from Alabama during the year 
ending 30th September, 1839, almost the whole of which 
was shipped here, amountiHi to 9,688,049 dollars : the im- 
port.s are comparatively trifling, not amounting to 600,000 
dollars. {See Alabama, in this Diet., 1. 47. ; and Ame- 
rientt ({{flcial Returns, ^c.) 

MOCILA, the principal port in the Red Sea frequented 
by Europeans, in that part of Arabia called Yemen, about 
40m. N. from the Strait of Bah-el-mandeb ; lat. 13° 19' 
30" N., long 43° 20' E. Pop. variously estimated ; but 
may, perhaps, amount to from 5,000 to 7,000. It is 
encircled with walls, and indifferently fortified. Its ap- 
pearance from the sea is imposing, but internally it is 
poor and mean. 

Moclia is situated on the margin of a dry sandy plain. 
It is built close to tlie shore, between two points of land, 
which project and form a bay. Vesstds drawing from 
10 to 12 ft. water may anchor within this bay at about a 
mile from the town ; but large ships anchor without tho 
bay in the roads, In 5 or 7 fathoms water ; the grand 
mosque bearing E.S.K., and the fort to the S. of the 
town S. by E., di.stunt about 2 m. from the shore. The 
great article of export from Mocha is coffee, which is 
universally admitted to be of the finest quality. It is 
not p<)86lblo to form any very accurate estimate of the 
quantity exported ; but wo believe it may be taken at 
10.(XK) tons, or perhaps more. 'J'he greater portion is 
sent to Djidda and Sues ; but there is a pretty large ex- 
port to Bombay and other parts of India, whence some 
IS sent to Europe: occasionally, however, the exports 
from Mocha and Hodeida, direct for Europe, are very 
considerable. Besides coffee, the principal articles of 
export are, dates, adjoue, or paste made of dates, myrrh, 
gum Arabic, olibanum, senna {Cassia Senna), sharks’ 
nns, tragacanth, horns and hides of the rhinoceros, balm 
of Gilead, ivory, gold dust, civet, aides, sagapenuiu, Stc. 
The principal articles of Import are. rice, piece goods, 
iron, and hardware, Ac. The ivory, gold dust, and civet, 
met with at Mocha, are brought from the opposite coast 
of Abyssinia ; whence are also brought slaves, ghee, Ac. 

MODBURY, an old bor., market-town, and par. of 
England, huud. Ermington, co. Devon, 29 m. S. S.W. 
Exeter, and 181 m. S.S.W. London. Area of par., 
5,910 acres. Pop., in 1831,2,116. The town, which is 
Tery irregularly l.sid out, has four principal streets, meet- 
ing In a large open market-place. The church is large 
and well built, having a spii'e 134 ft. high : the living is 
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a vicarage, In the gift of Eton college, to which forged. frfThc fineit statuary marble is found In Inex- 
llcnry VI. gave the estates of an alien priory of Bene> haustible quantities at Carrara; and amber, petroleum, 
dictinos that formerly stood near the church. The sulphur, &c. are met with elsewhere. 

Wesleyan- Methodists, Independents. Baptists, and the This duchy is divided into 4 districts, Modena, Reggio, 
Society of Friends have their respective places of wor- Garfagnana, and Massa-Carrara. Modena is the cap.: 
ship ; and there were, in 183.5, three Sunday schools, the other principal towns arc Reggio, (Carrara, Massa, 
furnishing religious instruction to about 3 (j 0 children, and Finale. The government Is an absolute monarchy, 
A Lancastrian school is attended by 70 boys ; and about and perhaps the most de.spotical in its form of any fn 
80 children receive instruction in two infant schools. Europe. The duke monopolises both the legislative and 
Modbury had fornierlv a considerable share in the executive power ; btd. he avails himself of the services of 
manufacture of serge, plush, and felt hats; but these a prime minister^ secretaries of state, and a privy coun- 
branches of industry have long decayed, and the present cii. The Austrian civil code of laws has been adopted 
inhab. are mostly engaged in agriculture and retail since 1815. There are tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
trade. The town, which is a bor., though without an in Morlcna, Reggio, and Massa, and a nigh court of appeal 
act of incorporation, is governed by a portreeve and in Modena. A college is established in each of the prin- 
other officers; and in the reign of Edward 1. it sent cipal towns, and the capital has a university and some 
2 mems. to the H, of C. ; but it afterwards was divcstwl superior schools ; but owing to the iealousy of the go- 
of this privilege, because of its inability to bear the verninent and the restraints laid on the press, public in. 
expense ! Markets, for corn and other provisions, on structi«)n Is in a very backward state. TIjc military 
Thursday ; large cattle fairs, the second Tuesday in each force consists of 1 ,7.50 men. It is recruited by volunteer.s ; 
month, and an annual fair. May 14. the recruit receives a premium, and the family of which 

MODENA (DUCHY Oh), called by the Ita1{.an8 he is a member is exempted from all personal taxes. 
.S/rt/o a state of N. Italy, consisting of the united The public revenue is estimated at about 1,5004X)0 

duchies of Modena and Massa-Carrara, principally in- florins a year, 

eluded between the 10th and 11th degs. of N. lat. and The greater part of this territory was erected in 14.52 
the 44th and 4.5th of E. long. ; having N. Austrian Italy ; into a duchy, tinder Borso D’Este, son of I’ope Nicholas 
FI the N. delegs, of the Papal states ; W. Parma, and a III. It was taken by the F'rench in 1797, and subdivided 
portion of the Sardinian doin. ; and S. Tusc.any, Lucca, into the deps. of Panaro and Crostolo. In 1814 it wa.s 
and the Mediterranean. Area estiinateil .at 2.090 sq. ni., given to the present ducal family, a collateral brranch of 
and the pop. at 403,000. 7’hc N. part of this duchy con- the House of Austria. 

sists of a portion of the great plain of Lombardy ; the S. Modena (an. Mufina), a city of N. Italy, cap. of the 
is traversed from W. to E. by the Appennines, one of the above duchy, in a fine plain between the Panaro and the 
summits of which in this duchy. M. Ciinone, rises to up- Secchi.a, 24 in. W. N. W. Bologna ; lat. 44*^ .38' 35" N., 
wants o:’ 6,.500 ft. above the sea. The Fo constitutes a long. IfP .5.5' 13" F^. Pop., about 27, < 00. Mndenk has a 
small portion only of the N. boundary ; next to it the citadel, and is sifrrounded with ramparts, which, how- 
principal rivers are its affluents, the Panaro, Secchia, ever, conduce less to its strength than to its beauty. It 
Crostolo, Enza, Ac. ; w'hich h.'ive their sources on the N. is regularly laid out, well built, and clean. It has been 
slope of the .Appennines, and flow N. to the Po; and the much improveil and embellished within the last llfty or 
Magra and .Serchio, which rise on the S. slope of the sixty years, and is divided into the new' and the old city 
Appennines, and fall into the Mediterranean. The cli- by the Straria Marstra, a part of the Etnilian way, which 
mute differs on the different sides of the mountains. On intersects it from end to end. The general architecture 
the N. it is similar to that of Parma and the Lombardo of Modena is striking and agreeable; almost all its 
Venetian kingdom ; snow falls and cold we.ather lasts streets are bordered with arches over their footways, 
for several wettks in the winter; while to the S. of the 'Phe ducal palace is tlie finest public building; it stands 
mountains the climate is like thkt of Genoa, and the isolated in the great square, and, unlike the palace of 
olive and orange flourish in tlie open air. The plain Parma, it has been completed, and is superbly furnished, 
country is very lertile, and abundantly w'utered by rivulets and kept up in snitalile style. It had formerly a noble 
and canals. In the mountains there are many peasant collection of paintings ; but some of its chefs tVeeuvre 
proprietors, but not in tlie plains. A great evil here, as were purchased by the elector of Saxony, and conveyed 
m other part.s of Lombardy, is the practice of the lords to Dresden in 174<), and others were taken away by the 
and the possevssors of lands in mortmain letting to middle- French : still, however, it Is one of the best collections in 
men, who relet to metayers ; under which tenure are all Italy ; it includes works by Raphael, Garlo Dolci, Andrea 
the lands of the duchy. The tenant furni.shes half the del Sarto, Guido, Guercino, the Caraccl, and Procaccino, 
cattle, and the landlord the other half. Apparently there the Crucifixion by Pomarancio, a copy of the famous 
is not a labourer’s house In the country, all being metay- Notte by Correggio, Ac. The ceiling of the gallery is 
ing farmers. {Arthur Young's Trav.W. 1.57.) ^ painted in fresco by F'ranccsconi ; and in one of the 

The distribution of the land is much the same as in the rooms is a recumbent Cleopatra by Canova. The ducal 
rest of the plain of Lombardy, where, according to Cha- library, known as the BibUoteca Esteme, is a valuable 
teauvieiix, very few farms exceed ^ acres. The tne- collection of 60,000 vols. Two of the best scholars, and 
tnyers should receive half the produce for their labour most laborious, diligent, and able w riters of whom Italy 
and attention, but the actual quantity falling to their has to boast, Muratori and Tiraboschi, were successively 
share varies considerably according to circumstances, librarians during the last century. In the square before 
aud in many cases is not more than 1.3d part of the the palace is a fine statue of Duke Francis III., the 
crops produced. The custom of sharing the produce is, founder of the university. The cathedral is a Gothic 
however, almost universal ; and a lease at a fixed rent edifice of considerable antiquity and imposing appear- 
bciiig extremely rare, we need not wonder at the low ance, but not in a pure style. It is principally remark- 
state of industry. {Chnteauvieux, Italy and its Agric. able for a square marble tower, one of tlie loftiest in 
p. 17., &c.) Rice, wheat, maize, fruits, wine, oil, and Italy, in which is kept the famous bucket, once the cause 
hemp are the principal articles of culture ; but the supply of a serious feud between Modena and Bologna, and 
of corn is notwithstanding inadequate for the consump- which has been immortalised by Tassoni In the Sccchia 
tion. The wine of the duchy is strong, Ifltt not of su- rapita. One of the most celebrated works of Guido, the 
perior quality : the oil S. of the mountains is equal to Presentation in the Temple, formerly adorned the cathe- 
tbat of Genoa, but that produced in the N. plains is very dral, but it was carried otf by the French, and has not 
inferior. Bees, poultry, and hogs are nuiAcrous. Cattle been restored. {Conder's Italy, il. 46.) The churches 
breeding is not very extensively pursued, except in the are numerous; but few deserve notice, except those of 
valley of Garfagnana, ‘where it is almost the sole occu- St. Vlcenzo, St. Agostino, and the Dominican church, 
pation of the iimabs. The pasturages on the mountains with some colossal statues. Tho city has several hos- 
are excellent ; but only tlie duke and a few of the larger pitals and asylums, a theatre, some public baths, bettor 
proprietors possess any considerable flocks of sheep, inns than most Italian towns, various good scientific 
Horses few; oxen of the Lombard and Swiss breeds, collections, and a public library ot 80,()W vols., com- 
and asses, supplying their place for draught, &c., on prising many rare editions of the 15th century, and some 
almost every farm. The declivities of the Apjrennines arc valuable MSS. It is well supplied, with water*by nume- 
clothed with fine woods of oak, beech, pine, and chest- rous subterranean cisterns ; and is united to the Panaro 
nut ; indeed, chestnut flour forms the principal food of by a canal navigable by boats of 30 tons. Its Inhab. 
the peasantry In the upland region for a considerable depend principally on the supply of necessaries to the 
portion of the year. The labouring classes, even in the court and government functionaries. Weaving and 
more productive parts of the duchy, live very sparingly ; spinning silk were formerly important branches of in- 
soup of Turkish wheat, or polenta, salads, and beans dustry ; kut these have greatly declined : and manufao- 
or other pulse, fried in oil, are their ordinary food, tures of hemp, woollen cloths, leather, hats, 

Butcher’s meat scarcely ever appears except on the tables have, to a great extent, taken their place. It has a 
of the more opulent farmers, and their best beverage is large weekly market for agricultural produce, provisions, 
refuse wine, or wine of the second pressure. Ac. . 

Next in Importance to rural husbandry, is the culture Mutina is supposed to have been founded by 
and manufacture of silk, though the products be of indif- Etruscans. It is said, by Livy, to have been 
ferent ^ality. The other -manufactures are on a small the Romans, A. u. o. 6fl9, (xxxlx. 56.) : and it Is 
scale. Theyconslstprindpallyofcanvass, leather, paper, by Cicero, et MUndidtuimam 

glass, and earthenware. In Garfagmma some Iron Is Romani coloniam*’ (Phil. v. 9.) A few Roman ant - 
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qultles, Wiostljr tombs, still exist at Modena, if suiTered 
many disasters in the times of Attila, Odoacer. and the 
I.ombard kin^s ; and was afterwards governed succes- 
sively by its Dishop and magistrates, and belonged to 
the ropes, Venetians, and the dukes of Milan, Man- 
tua, and Ferrara, before it became the property of tlie house 
of Este. Under the French it was the cap. of the dep. 
Panaro. The learned antiquary Sigonius, the poets Molsa 
and Tassoni, and the celebrated anatomist Fallopius, were 
natives of Modena. ( Conder's Italy, — 4(). ; Cramer*s 

Anc. Italy, 1. 86, 87.; Thomson ; Starke,^., passim.) 

MODICA (an. Motyca), a town of .^clly, intend. Sy- 
racuse, cap. district of Its own name, on the Sdcli, 31 m. 
W.S.W, Syracuse. Pop., in 1831, inch cant., ‘2, 5, 838. 
It is situated among craggy rocks, and generally ill 
bvdlt. According to Smyth, it has some fine edifices ; 
but it appears to possess few convenien(!es, for a recent 
English traveller could find only one inn in the town, 
which was wretched and dirty in the extreme. Among 
the public buildings are a castle, numeroris churches and 
convents, a ducal residence, a town*hall, 2 liospitals, 
several public schools, and a government loan-bank. Tlie 
Frauciscan convent is said to possesss some fine mosaics. 
In the adjacent valley of Ipsica are numerous troglo- 
dji-lc eave.s, fully described by Smyth (Stcl/y, p. UK).) 
and Russell (Tour in Sicily, pp. — 1.37.) In 1833, a 
good many houses and upwards of UK) persons were 
buried by the fall of a mountain near Modica. 

The district of which this town i.s the cap., has an 
area of nearly 120,000 acres, with several towns, and a 
pop. of about 80,000. It was endowed with peculiar 
privileges by Roger, king of Sicily, the principal being 
that its courts of justice should be independent of tlioso 
of Sicily. 'J'hese privileges would appear to have been 
prod»ictive of a good effect. “ There is a very superior 
spirit of activity and industry among the natives, at- 
tended by greater affluence arul comfort than any other 
agricultural part of Sicily displays, though it is not na- 
turally so fertile as the rest. Modica is, in general, 
rocky and hilly, with very bad roads ; but it boasts se- 
veral fine plains, and romantic ravines. The soil is 
mostly loose, calcareous, and dry ; but many successful 
agricultural efforts are made to render it productive, as 
is tegtitUxI by the abundant produce of corn, tobacco, 
oil, wine, soda, hemp, c.anary.seed, cheese, butter, and 
carobs ; while, from the attention paid to pasturage, the 
cattle arc in great request. This co. also produces bitu- 
niea ami salt ; and there is so great a quantity of game, 
as. to form an article of export. The trade Is principally 
with Malta, which is supplied from hence with the above 
nece-ssaries. In exchange for cloth, spirits, hardware, and 
colonial produce.” (Smyth's Sicily, p. 191.) 

MOFFAT, a village of Scotland, celebrated for its 
mineral springs, co. Dumfries, on the Annan, at the head 
ol an extensive valley, and bounded, almost immediately 
on the S., by an ampltheatre of hills, the highest in the 
S. of Scotland, 46 m. S. Edinburgh, and 20 m. N. by E. 
Dumfries, Pop. 1,600: in summer, during the season of 
the ,Spa, the pop. may bo 2,000. This, which Is an ex- 
tremely neat, clean, and well-built village, consists prin- 
cipally of a wide street along the lint* of road from 
Dumfries to Edinburgh. The public buildings are the 
pw. church, a dissenting chapel, and two good inns. 
The Earl of llopetown has a house in the town. The 
mineral springs, which are sulphureous and chalyl)e.ite, 
rise at no great distance from the town, on the slope of 
tlip aiijacent hills. One of these springs was discovered 
m 1633, the other in 1748. They are a good deal resorted 
to, but less now than formerly. 

MOtiADORE, or MOGODOR, called by the Moors 
Mwero, a sea-port town, and the principal emporium of 
Morocco, on the Atlantic, about 105 m. W. Morocco; 
mt. 31° hOr N., long, fio 2V W. f»op*. estimated at 10,000. 
It stands on a patch of granular sandstone rock, which, 
at high water, is nearly insulated by the sea. The 
country around is low, flat, and unproductive ; so that 
Vegetables have to be brought from gardens from 4 m. to 
If m. inland, and cattle and poultry from a still greater 
Water la also scarce, and rather dear ; being 
Gtner rain water collected and preserved in cisterns, or i 
u *^*'*'™ * river about 2 m. distant. The white 
«tone buildings give the town an Imposing appearance 
h *«a* It is divided into 2 contiguous portions, I 

Doth surrounded by walls ; that called the citaael, com- 
prise nearly half the entire town, with the royal palace, 
most of the governors and chief officers, 
foreign consulates, and a street of 
ui-ouilt shops of red sandstone, formerly occupibd by 
traders. Beauclerk says, that the houses in 
are well-built and lofty, that the streets are 
cleaner than any other town 
frnm^K Moorish dominions. It is shut off 

aat? ® high wall, with a strong 

9 o’cloSt every night. The 
clean Mpgadore if not so well laid out, nor so 

fllthv’.^u quarter, in particular, being excessively 
v/r** however, a very extensive mosque, with a 
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I high square tower, and other public buildings. It is en- 
tered by 3 principal gates ; which, with many in the in- 
terior, are clusea at sunset. To the S. of the citadel, Is 
what is called the port, being an inner roadstead, pro- 
tected by a rocky island, about m. in length, 3 m. from 
the shore. It has not more than iO ft. or 12 it. water at ebb 
tide, and 23 ft. when deepest ; it is therefore fit otily for 
small vessels, large ships anchoring outside the harbour, 
the long battery bearing E., distant U m. The island 
bounding the harbour is appropriateef exclusively to a 
sbttc prison ; and is supposed to be defended by a few 
crazy pieces of ordnance, ensconced behind mud-wall 
embrasures. The landing-place is a long stone slip, 
j near tlie arsenal, protected on the W. by a lotig hat- 
tery, mounting several brass cannon, and containing 
i a large tank, and a number of prison cells. The 
' arsenal with which this battery communicates, is a 
j really liand.somc structure, con.sistiiig of a largo range 
of bomb-proof casemates, flanked at either end by 
an elegant square tower, witli turrets at their angles, 
connected by a battery of 2 tiers, having in its centre 
a lofty arched gateway. The long battery defending the 
whole town on the W., is an extensive line-wall along 
the shore, crowned with brass ordnance, and having be- 
neath a range of bomb-proof casemates capable of con- 
taining 4,00() or 5,000 men. On the land sitle, Mogadore 
is protected from the attacks of the Arabs by a round 
tower, furnished with bra.s8 cannon. All the fortifica- 
tions were erecteti under the superintendence of a E«i- 
rop(*an engineer in the last century, and, to an unskilled 
eye, they appear .strong, and well executed ; hut Rean- 
elerk says they are too tllm,sy to bear 6 minutes’ hreacii- 
ing. 'I'lie long battery oller.s, however, a line i)romenacie 
for enjoying the fre.sli air of the ocean. 

The trade of Mogadore was formerly very extensive ; 
her port was open to the ships of the ihlTerent Europeati 
countries, most of whom hnd consuls here. Most jtart 
of the commerce between Europe and Morocco is still 
carried on through Mogadore ; but England and Sar- 
dinia are the only states that retain consuls. The 
principal imports are English woollen and cotton stuffs 
and hardware, German linens, tin, copper, earthen- 
ware, mirrors, glass, sugar, nepper, paper, ifec. Tim ex- 
ports principally consist or sweet and bitter almonds, 
gum Arabic, and other gums, bees’ wax, cow and calf 
skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold dust, olive oil, dates, 
«cc. Accounts are kept in rmtkcels of 10 ounces ; the 
ounce being ilivided into 4 blankccls, of 24 fiuce each. 
'I'hc blankeel may he valued at Ic/., the ounce at 4r/., and 
tlie nutkeel or ducat, at 3^. \d. The corn measures are, 

I for the most part, similar to tliose of Spain. The quintal 
= 11911*8. avoird. The market lb., for provisions, = 
about l^lb. avoird. 'I'hc canna, or cubit, — 21 English 
inches, is the principal long measure. Mogadore has no 
peculiar manufacture; but a good deal of the excellent 
woollen cloth of the country is sold in its markets. 

'rhe^mutton of Mogadore is of a very inferior qiialily, 
and the beef but poor. Kids form a great part of tlio 
consumption of those wlio indulge in meat : fowls are 
very cheap, and a dozen eggs may he bought for Irf. 
Red-legged partridges are always to be had in abun- 
dance. 'i'he climate is decidedly healthy, the heats being 
moderated by the sea breezes. Agues are, however, 
sometimes prevalent. Mogadore was founded in 1760. by 
the emperor Sidi Mohammed, who himself worked at its 
construction, and granted many privileges to mercantile 
settlers, (licauclcrk's Journey to Morocco, 220 — 267.; 
Jackson's Morocco. ) 

MOGHILKF (Pol. Mohylof), a town of Russian Po- 
land, gov. Poinlia, cap. circ. on the Dniestr, 68 m. 
E.S.E. Kaminietz, and 180 m. S.W. Kief. Pop. nearly 
7,000, of whom many are Jews. From its situation, shel- 
tered on every side by mountains. Its climate is milder 
than that of the rest of Podolia ; its fruits are excellent, 
and the silk-worm thrives well. It has several Greek, 
Kom. Cath., and Armenian churches, and a Greek con- 
vent ; and is the residence of an American bishop. It has 
a brisk trade with Wallachia, and the adjacent provg., in 
raw produce, and some well-attended fairs. (Schnitxler, 
La Aussie, 502. ; MaUe-Brun ; Tableau de la Vologne, 
448.) 

MOHACZ, a mean but large village of Lower Hun- 
gary, on the Danube, co. Barany, 25 m. E. by S. Funf- 
kirchen. Pop. 8,300. Near this village, on tW 29th of 
August, 1526, the Turks, under Solyraah the Magq^cent, 
obtained a great victory over the Hungarians. jLouis, 
king of Hungary, 2 archbishops and 6 bishops, many 
nobles, and about 22,000 private soldiers, are said to have 
been klUed in the battle and in the pursuit. In 1687, the 
Turks were themselves defeated in the vicinity of this 
village by the Imperialists, under the Duke of Lorraine. 

MOHILEF, or MOGHILEV (Pol. AfeAiTow/), a gov. 
of European Russia, formerly included in the gov, of Vi- 
tepsk, between the 62d and 55th degs. of N. lat., and the 
29th and 33d of E. loTig. , li iving N. Vitepsk, E. Smolensk, 
S.Tchernigov, and yi . Minsk. Length, N.to S., 210 m.; 
average breadth nearly 8.3 m. Area about 17,470 sq. m. 
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Pop., in 1838, 846,600. The only physical difference be- 
tween it and the gov. Vitepsk is, that it belongs to the ba- ^ 
sin of the Dniepr, while the latter gov, belongs to that of 
the Dwlna, In the N. of the government is a low chain of 
hills, separating the two river basins ; but the rest of the 
surface is an extended plain, partly covered with forests, I 
and in many parts marshy. The course of the rivers is 
mostly S. ; the principal, next to the Dniepr, are itstri- ! 
butarfes, the Soja and Dronetz. Small lakes are nu- 
merous. The climate is milder and drier tlnm tliat of 
Vitepsk. The soil is generally fertile ; and though agri- j 
culture be extremely backward, nearly four million 
chetu'crt$ of corn are annually grown, a quantity con- j 
siderably exceeding tl»e home demand, llye, b.arley, | 
oats, hemp, and flax are the principal ])rodui ts ; and in 
the gardens, hops, pulse, Sic. The brceils of cattle .and | 
horses are very inferior ; but latterly tlie sliecp liate been j 
improved, by crossing with the breed of Saxmiy. (loats 
and hogs are numerous. I’his is one of tlic most ricldy 
wooded of the Russian governments ; .and its forests, the 

S roduce of wliich are floated down tlie rivers to the j 
lack Sea, furnish the building-yards of Nicolaelf, Odessa, I 
.Sevastopol, &c., witii timbers and masts for the largest i 
ships. Only a small proportimi of the forest l.aiul belongs j 
t<r the crown. Bog iron is plentiful, hut it is dug onlv by i 
the poorest classes. In respect of manufactures, Molnlcf j 
is behind almost all the other governments of the empire. 
There is no capital, and the inliab. are witliont eiitiT- 
pri.se. 'i'he condition of tin' mass of the poj». apprMrs to j 
be most wretched. According to .Sehnitzh'r, /<• re^hne | 
Polonais ct l\'(ithh'sf;n)U'nt dcs (/ni nr soul pus j 

adtnts a fiafn'tcr 1' interu'ur dc I'rmpirc Ritssc, out produit j 
iV/ dc frisfcs fruitn. Except a few laimerics, all th<' ma- 
nufactures arc in tlic luiuds of tin* Jews ; but, witli the 
exception of some Uistilh'rics, and s(»;ij)and potash works, j 
they are quite unimportant, and did not, in IHiio, ompl<»y ; 
l,0it0 liands ! It is diviiied into 12 districts ; Moliilef, the , 
cap., and Mstislavl are Hk* principal towns. 'I’lic inhabs, j 
.are mostly Russians and .lews, with some Roles, I.ithu- j 
ani.atis, Moldavians, and WallacKs : their ndigion is ' 
partly that of tlie (baa k and partly of tiie Roman 
church, each of whicli lias an arclihislmp in tlie gov, 
Momi.KF, a town of Euro|)ean Russi-a, cap. of the 
above gov., on the Dniepr, Ho ni. S.\V. .Smolen.^^k, and 
110 m. E. by .S. Minsk : lat. o-T^ ."xR A'J" N., long. 21' 
40" E. Top. estimated, in is.'ll, at 21, (HO, of wiiom above 
2,000 were Jews. It lias .a Ixdti r appe.irom'e (lian most 
Ru.ssian tonn.s, many of it.s hon.ses being of stone or other 
solid material. It is divided into four (piarters. one of 
whicli consists of the hrcml or ••a>tle, built on an emi- 
nence, !ind two of the otiier quartt'rs are surrounded liy 
ramparts. In tlie centre of llio town is a large oetagonal 
area, with neat stone buildings, inclndiog the residciice 
of the Dreck .archbishop. It lias at le.ast 20 churclHS, 
three fourllis of which arc flreek ; there tire .iNo jev< ral 
convents, a l.utheran church, and two synagogues, ’I'he 
government oflici'S and magazines .are Imndoiine edifices, 
JVfohilef is the In-ad quarti rs ol tlie Russian “ army^if the 
west,” and the se.at of Greek and R .CtUholic .aia hbishops, 
the latter having authority over all the R. Catiiolic.s of 
Poland and Russia: it has two ejiiscoiial seminaries, a 
gymnasium, a town-school, and various cliaritahle insti- 
tutions. Tlie business of tanning is extensively carried 
on ; it lia.s an extensive trade witli Riga, Kb'nigsberg, 
Dantzic, and (Jilessa, to wliitli it .sends leather, liides, 
l.ard, wax, honey, especially the latter, potash, hemp, flax, 
oil, corn, and other raw products ; receiving, in return, 
aniong other fondgn goods, a good deal of thrown .silk. 
The fairs of Moliilef are well frcqiientcil. I'he epoch 
of its foundation i.s unknown. After .several time.s i b.ing- 
ing masters, it was finally annexed to iiu.ssia in 1772. 
{Schnitzlcr, la Jlussic, pp, 3[)o — 400.) 

MOISSAC, a town ot France, dcp. Tarn et Garonno, 
cap. arrond., on the navigable river Tarn, crossed here 
by a hand.some stone bridge, 14 in. W.N.W. Montauban, 
and 97 m. S.K. Bordeaux. Pop., in IHdG {ex. com.), 0.190. 

It i.s tolerably well bnilt, and has an elegant fountain in 
its principal square. Tlie most remarkable feature of 
the place, however, is a ruined alihoy foundtal in the 
11th century, formerly possessing great wealth and im- 
portance; the buildings are of great extent, but .are for 
the most part either in ruln.s, or converted into private 
dwellings. The church-porcli is of high antiquity, and 
has some curious sculptures ; the cloisters also are highly 
interesting ; but the church itself is more mmlern, an<I 
of a h#vy style. A good deal of corn is ground hero 
for the use of t he colonies ; and the town has a consider- 
able trade in wheat, oil, saffron, wine. Sic. 

Moiggac, founded in the .0th century, appears from its 
walls to have been fonneriy rnucli larger than at present. 

It suffered severely from the religious wars. {Hugo, art. 
7\trn et Garonne. Sfc.) 

MOLA D1 BARI, a sea-port town of the Ne.ipolitan 
dom., prov. Bari, on the Adriatic, 13 m. S.W. Bari- 
The pop., which at the beginning of last century amounted 
to 13,000, is now reduced to about O.'OOO. It consists of 
an old and a new division ; the former, which has a 


MOLTON (SOUTH), 
castle an€ is surrounded by a wall and ditch, has narrow, 
crooked, and gloomy streets, and poor houses. The 
other, or more niodeni division, Is, on the contrary, 
comparatively well built along the sea-side, and has 3 
creeks, where the small vessels which frequent the 
port load oil, cotton, and oarobs. The traces of an un. 
finished mole show that this was formerly a place of 
some commercial importance. The port, between this 
mole and a rocky reel to the N., is insecure ; but there 
is an open road.stead on either side the town, where 
vessels may an|||mr in 10 fathoms water with a sandy 
bottom. (CravnPs Tour, S^c., pp. 154, lfi5. ; Purdy's 
Directions . ) 

MOLD, a market-town, par. and pari, bor., contrib. 
to Flint, bund, of its own name, co. Flint, 10 m. W. by 
S. Che.ster, .and 171 N.W. London, Top. of par., in 
1831, 9,38.5, ditto of township and pari, bor., 3,1.52. The 
town, situated in a valley, close to the Alyn, and sur- 
rounded l)y lofty hills, is small and irregularly built ; 
but there is ,a very handsome town-liall, and, in the en- 
virons, .arc imincrnus handsome seats and elegant man- 
sions. I'he cliurch. a large structure of the IGth C(‘n- 
tury, has a highly oriuamcnted embattled tower, and 
camtains some curious mominients. 'I’he Wesleyan 
M<*(h<,di.st.s, ('alviiii.sts, and Ba[)tist.s, have, likewise, 
their re.spective places of worship, witli attaehed .Sunday- 
.seliool.s. A eotton-mill, in tlie town, gave ('inployment, 
in lH.39, to 296 hands ; but “ there is no other partienlar 
braneh of trade carried on here, nor is it likely, judging 
from its prc'seiU .appearance, that it will iiiermsc either 
in size or importance ; within the par., liowcvcr, there 
are I'xtcnsive «-oal-nits, lead .and iron mines, which, in 
1831, employed G‘29 labourers.” (Pound. Rep. and Pari. 
Census.) Mohi was constituted, by the Reform Act, a 
pari. hor. contrib. (with six others) to Flint, Registered 
<‘lectors in Mold, in 18.', 9-40, 87. The co. assizes are 
held here. Markets on Wt'dtiesday and .Sal unlay. Fairs, 
Fell. 13., Marcli 21., May 12,. Aiig. 2., and Nov. 22. 

Alioiit 1 111 . \V. from the town is a noted spot called 
Mafs-(;armon, the serins of a victory gained in tlie hth 
r<'iitury, by the Welsh over the Ric'ts and Saxons : a 
pillar, with an inscription, eoinmemoratcs the event. 
About 1^ III., also, on tlie (’hester road, are some remains 
of Gfl'a’s Dike, (he aiieieiit bouiidaiy lietween Wales and 
Fngland. (Ihi.tiitgu’ay's Pint, of S. H ates; Part. Pa- 
pers. Sic. ) 

.Mol.DAVIA. .9fv Wam.aciiia and MoLDAvra. 

TVIOLDAG, a river of Bohemia, and, next to (lie 
Flbe, the piineipa! in tliat kingdom, throngli the S. and 
renOa) )).iits of whicli it flow.s. It rises in the Bohe- 
mian Forest, about l.it. 49'^ N. and long. Rl^ 3.5' K. ; 
runs ,it (ir.'-t .S.F, to Ro.senberg, and thmice gi'iierally 
N. to its junction with the F.lhe at Melnik, in about 
lit. oO" 20', long. 30', .after a course estimated at 
soiiK'wliat more (ban 200 rn. It is properly the head 
stream of the I'lbe, being eontinnous with the latter in a 
j diri'ct line, and carrying more wati'r to it th.an the river 
! calh'd the Dpper I'.lti’e. It reeeive.s the Woltawa, Luseli- 
j nitz, Sazawd, and Beraun : Rosc'iiberg, Budweis, and 
Prague are on its lauiks. 'Rlie Danube anil FHie 
have been united by a railway 7*5 m. in length, coin- 
jdeted in 1829, from Linz, in Upper Austria, to Budweis, 
wiieve the Mold.au lu'cimies navigalilo for boats of from 
10 to 15 tons. 'Rhis railway consists of one line only, 
and the carriages on it arc drawn by horses. The line 
vv.as rendered unnecessarily' expensive through an ill- 
judged economy, inasmuch a.s it oerame nccelisary to take 
up the original \vood<*u rails, which were covered with 
rnet.il plates, and .suhstUnte others of cast iron in their 
ste.ad. 'I'he trallic on this road has hitherto chiefly con- 
sisted in salt sent from Upper Au.stria into Bohemia. 
The nett revenue derived Iroin it amounted, in 1837, to 
8,130/. It belongs to about 13,000 shareholders,, at 50 11. a 
share ; liithorto, however, they have derived no profit 
from the undertaking. (Oestcr. Nat. Encyc., <§rc.) 

MOLFF/RTA (an. liespa), a sea-port town of the 
Neapolitan dom., prov. Bari, cap. canton, on the Adri- 
atic, 16 ni. W.N.W. Bari. Jait. 12' 32" N., long. 
16'-' 36/ :t6" 1). Pop. about 12,000. Its appearunec from 
the sea is imposing ; and though Its streets be narrow 
and dirty, it lias many good houses, among wliich 
Mr. Burgess remarked some eUvations in a chaste style 

of architecture, and of a stone almost equal in beauty to 
white marble. (Greece, 13.) It has a cathedral, 

several other chiirrhes, a college, &c., and is the sec 
of a bishop. Its port, formed by a mole, is sheltered 
from all winds except the N. Opposite to it is a sand- 
bank, Hvliieh serves ns a natural breakwater ; the eii- 
tr.anccs to the harbour being at either extremity of the 
bank. It has some linen fabrics, a saltpetre manufacture, 
and some slips for ship-building ; and has a considerable 
trade in the shlijpingof corn, oil, almonds, &c. (liani- 
poUti ; Schutx, Alia. Erdkunde ; Diet. G<!oa., SfC.) 

MOI/f(m (SOUTH), a mun. Iwr., market-town, 
and par. of England, hand, of its owij name, co. Devon, 
on the Mole, 24 m. N.N.W. Exeter, and 104 ni. N- by 
London. Area of par., G,160 acres ; pop., in 1831, 8,82o- 
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The town, occupying an eminence W. of the rlVer, at the This principality was founded in the 10th century, and 
union of several nign roads, comprises a large market- has remained ever since in the Grimaldi family. The 
place, and several well paved and lighted streets, the reigning prince is a peer of France, with the title of Duo 
whole having a peculiarly clean and neat appearance, de Valentinols, and usually resides in I’aris. {Ahua- 
The guildhall is a handsome and commodious building, nack de Gotha, S:c.) 

near which is a small gaol. The church, adjacent to the MONAGHAN, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. t'lstcr, 
market-place, is built in the perpendicular style: the having N. Tyrone, E. Armagh, S. Louth and Meath, 
living is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the dean and and W. Cavan and Fermanagh; area, 327,048 acres, of 
canons of Windsor. The Independents and Wesleyang which 9,236 are unimproved mountain and bog, and 
have also their respective places of worship, and there 7,844 water. Surface hilly, but the hills are mostly 
are 3 Sunday-schools, attended hy aboftt G(M) children of arable ; soil moderately fertile. There are some large, 
both sexes. A grammar-school, founded in 1614, is re- and a great many small, estates. The land is very much 
spcctably conducted, and there are 2 other schools sup- subdivided ; so much so. that it is said hy Mr. Wakefield 
ported oy endowments and subscriptions. S. Molton that the larger class of farms do not average 25, nor 
has a manufacture of serges, shalloons, and felts, cm- the smallest 6 acres ! (I. 270.) ; and but little change 
ploying about 70 families, besides which there is a has taken place, in this respect, in the interval. Con- 
woollen mill, which, in 18119, employed 79 hands. The acre is very general here, and agriculture is in the 
lace manufacture has lately been Introduced, hut with most depressed state. Principal crops, oats, potatoes, 
no great success. The hor. is governed (according to and flax, tlie latter being very extensively cultivated ; 
the Mun. Reform Act) hy a mayor, 3 other aldermen, hut a good deal of wheat is now grown, and its cul- 
and 12 councillors. It Is one of the polling places ture is extending. Considerable improvements have 
at elections for thp N. division of the co. Quarterly Latterly been elfceted in the breed of cattle ; and a good 
and petty sessions are held hero, and a court of re- deal of butter is made, though there arc no large 
cord sits once in three w'ceks. Markets on Tuesday, dairies. Goats are very generally kept hy the cottiers for 
Thursday, and Saturday; that on Saturday being one the sake of their milk. A great deal of work is done by 
of the largest in N. Devon. Great markets (not ehar- the spado. Average rent of laud, 13s. 3^/. an acre. The 
tcred as fairs), Saturday after Feb. 13. and April 27-, linen manufacture was at one time very widely diffused 
Wednesday before June 22., and alter Aug. 26., Saturday over the co., most of tlio small farmers having looms ; 
before Oct. 10. and Dec. 12., ehiclly for cattle. {Pari, but this combination of employments, which has been 
Papers, &c.) injurious alike to agriculture and manufactures, is now, 

M()Lu(U"!AS, or SPICE ISLANDS. St’c AivinoYN'V. owing to the greater cheapness of niacldne-made yarn 
MOMPOX, or MONPOX, acity of S. America, repub. and fabrics, greatly diminished. The value of the un- 
New (Jrariada, and, next to Its cap., the mo.st important bleaclu-d linen sold in the co. in 1824, was estimated at 
in the nrov. Cartagena ; on the. Magdalena, about 2.5 m. .about 126,0007. {Kailwaif Report, Append. B., p. 31.) 
above the confluence of the Cauca ; lat. 9^^ 14'20" N.Jong. The co. has va.«t beds of limestone; and lead ore, and 
7i”27' 30" W. Pop e.'.tiinated at 10,0(10, or, with thciK'igh- indications of coal have been discovered. 'I'liorc are no 
bonring villages, L^.Oi'O. “ At a di-taucc, on ascending rivers of any importance. Monaghan has 5 baronies, 
the river, the white liouses, with the ir red roofs, have a and 19 parishes ; and sends 2 mems, to the II of C., both 
neat and clean apn(>aranco ; but, on a nearer appro.ich, for the co. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 3,421 . Prin- 
this is excliangod for the general distrrs.sed look of cipal towns, Monaghan. (Uones, Chirritikmaeross, Ac. 
Spanish cities. The town is above ;t mile inionglli ; the In 1831 tliis co. had 3r>,2‘2.'> inliab. houses, 30,766 families, 
streets are of a good breadth, crossing ca<m other at and 195, .536 persons ; of whom 95,679 were males, and 
right angles, and some are even furnished with footways. 99,8.57 females. 

Tlie only decent-looking houses, however, are in the MoNACiiiAN, an inland town of Ireland, prov. Ulster, 
centre of the place, the rest being mere sheds.” {Mol- co. Monaghan, of wliicli it is the cap. on tin? main 
lien.) It has a enstom-honso and a fine quay, built road from Dublin to Londonderry, nearly half way 

very high, on account of the floods which take place between them. Pop., in 1H31, 3,818. The town, con- 

in Dec. Several gun-boats are stationed hen‘, for tin? .sists of a central square, called tin? Diamond, with 
protection of the navigation. Mornpox is a place of some .several diverging streets. Its public buildings are the 
commerce. The chief exports are corn, hides, and par. cliurch. Bom. ('atholic cli:ii»el, three? Presliyterian, 
Brazil wood. Pamplona and Cinmcja tr.ansinit some to- aiul two Methodist meeting-houses ; the co. gaol on 
hacoo, sugar, and cliocolate to tliis c/j/rc/xV; Antioqula the radiating plan, court-house, dioee.san school for 
sends gold, and Bogota the produce of tlic Upper Mag- the sees of llaphoe, Kilmore, and (Jogher, a national 
elalena. Mompox is surrounded hy svvamp.s, and liable school, a cavalry barrack, a niarkc't-house, and the co. 
to inundations; and alligators come up to tlio very inlirmary. “ It does not appear to possess any important 

banks of the river to feed on the oll'al thrown from advantages or consequemee, except as a market-town, 

the city. “ The climate, in the daytijne, is burning, cliiefly lor the .sale? of agricultural produce, linen, &c.” 
the thermometer ranging from 25^^ to Jo-' Be.inmur ; the {Mun. Report.) 'I’he corporation, consisting of a 

inliahs. consequently pass the evenings seated in tiu? provost, I2 burgoss<*s, and commonalty, sent 2 mems. to 
streets, to breathe the fresh air, and to <'scape the stings tlte Irish H. of C. down to the Unioi?, when it was dis. 
of the mo.squitoes. The sky is constantly cloudy, and franclnsod. The assizes for the co. are held here, with 
sc-arra^ly a day passes without sliovvers. Tlie niglits, on general session.s 4 times a year, and petty sessions on 
tile contrary, are beautifully clear, and tndy deliehms. 'I’hursdays. It is a constabulary station, it lias a con- 
It is then a great pleasure to promenade tire streets .sideralrle' linen trade, a largo brewery, ujid is a groat 
and observe the lively parties which nresent themselves mart for agricultural produce. Markets on IVIondays, 
before the doors of the houses. Louil bunsts of laugliter 'J'uesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays; fairs on the 1st 
arc heard on every side, In which the passenger takes Mond.iy in every month. Tlie Ulster canal passes near 
part without the least ceremony. Far from this fami- tlie town, Post-ottice revenue in 1830, 758/.; in 1836, 
iiarity being offensive, it gives great Batisfactlon, for tin? 918/. Branches of the provincial and Belfast banks were 
frankest cordiality pre.sides at these meetings. I'lius opened in I8:{l4hnd 18.35. 

passes the life of tlie Inhabs. of Moninox. Tlie day |s MONASJ'IR, or BITOLIA, a town of F,uropo.in 
t'Pent in their hammocks, the night in tne street.” Tin’s Turkey, prov. Maia donia, cap. sanjak of same name, on 
manner of living differs little from thatwhicli theiuhahs. the Vestrizza, 82 m. N.N.K. Yanina, and 90m. W.N.W. 
of the other hot countries in S. America have adopted. Salonika. Tin? pon. has been f?stiniatod at 15.000, but 
All classes in Mompox are .said to he much addicted to we incline to think that this is much beyond tlie mark ; 
ardent spirits. The surrounding country is wholly in a it is the principal entrepcH for merchandise passing from 
State of nature. { Moll ten, S(c., m Mod. Truv.nvH. 301-2. Albania into Koumelia. It suflercd great injury from 
Reog. Account qf Colombia.) fire in 1806; and was plundered by Ali Paslia. {Diet. 

, "I^^NaCO, a town and small principality of N. Italy. Geoa., SfC.) 

the princinality, which is under the protection of the IVtoNDONKDO (an. lin'tonia), a city of Spain, in 
king of Sardinia, is about 8 m. in length by 64 in breadth, Galicia, cap. prov. same name, 30 m. N.N.E. Lugo, ami 
jiavmg w. the div. of Nice, E. that of Genoa, and S. the 76 m. W. Oviedo. Pop., according to Miiiano, 6,674. It 
Mediterranean. Area, 52 sq. in. Pop. about 7,000. is situated on the N. side of the Asturian cliain, and is 
ueing sheltered on the N. hy lofty mountains, its cll- old and irregularly built : its principal public buildlng.s 
mate Is very mild, and it produces large quantities of are a cathedral, with 1 1 dignitaries and 21 canon*, a par. 
‘^ranges, lemons, and other fruits, from which the reve- church, 2 convents, now converted Into hosjiitals, and a 
mie of the prince, amounting to about 5,000/. a y^ar, is royal seminary and college. Linen-weaving, tanning, 
mostly derived. The pastures are tolerably good, and and brick-making are the only branclios of manufacturing 
cattle numerous. Its inhab. are occupied almost wholly industry in the town ; two large fairs are held in May 
^S'^lculture, fishing, and potty coasting trade. and Oct., and the oak-timber of the neighbourhood is 

Monaco, the cap. (an. Partus or Arx Herculis Mo- bettor adapted for building than any other in Spain. 

IS built on an elevated promontory 8tr<?tching into {Miiiano.) 

about 9 m. E.N.E. Nice. Pop. 1 , 200 . It is MONDOVI, a town of tho Sardinian dom., div. Coni, 
defended by a fort ; and has an apiiearance of cap. prov. Mondovl, on and round a hill near the Ellero, 
but is entirely commanded by an adjacent hill. 12 m. E. by S. Coni, lop., in 1838, inc, com., 15,921. 
F K princip. is Mentone, about C* m. It is divided Into four pai ts ; the town proper, called tho 

- Monaco, with a tolerable port and 3,000 inhab. Pinaza, on the hill, at ,ui elevalion of 1,700 ft. above (ho 
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level of the sea ; and the three suburbs of Carassone, 
Bred, and Piano della Valle, built at its foot. The dis- 
tance between the upper and lower part of the town is 
considerable ; and the road by which they are connected 
Is inconveniently steep. The tow n projier has a small 
citadel, and is surrounded with walls, of no great strength, 
instead of ramparts. It has a great number of religious 
houses and churches ; the latter including a cathedral, 
with a handsome altar and sacristy. Its inhah. are 
chiefly clergy and country gentry, and it has very little 
commerce or wealth. The suburbs, on the contrary, are 
entirely devoted to trade, and have manufactures of 
woollens and cottons, with tanneries and iron forges ; hut 
the chief branch of industry is the .spinning of silk. Mon- 
dovi is the see of a bishop, and has several seminaries of 
education. It is comparatively modern, having been 
founded, according to an in.scriptioii on one of the cha- 
l>els in the cathedral, in the year rJ32. It was taken and 
sacked by the French, under Marshal Soult, in 1799. 
Beccaria, the natural philosopher, was a native <»f Mon- 
dovi ; but he must not he confounded with the M.artpiis 
Beccaria, author of the famous trc'atisc on Crimes and 
Punishments, who was a native of Milan. 

MONCHlll. or MIJNGGKU, a town of British India, 
prov. Bahar. distr. Bhaugnlporo, HO m. K. Tatna ; lat. 
ijrp 23' N., long. 80*^ ‘in' K. Pop. estimated at 3(»,O0O. 
It is /inely situated on a bend of tiie (iaiigcs, and is of 
great extent, its ramparts being .about I * n). in length by 
1 m. in W'idth. 'I'he houses, however, are triuch scat- 
tered, and in one quarter otily arc so close as to resemble 
a town. Monghir, while a British frontier town, was a 
station of oonsiderahle importance: and when Heber 
visited it, W'as in a better condition than most native 
towns. Though the itouses are generally small, there 
are many with an upper story ; and the roofs, instead of , 
tiie flat terrace or thatch, as itt Bengal, arc generally ] 
sloping and covered with red tiles. 'I'he principal <*di- I 
fioes are an old Hindoo temj)le, now occupied by .some 
Invalid soldiers; .an elegant .small mo.sque ; the resi- 
dences of the commandant and otltcr military oflicers ; 
barracks for .5 companies of sepoys ; and the remains of a 
palace built by a brother of Anrungz(‘be, 'I'he shops are 
numerous ; “and I w'as surprised,” says Ileber, “at the 
neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistols, toasting- 
forks, cutlery, and other things of the sort, which may be 
procured in this tiny Birmingham. 1 found afterwards 
that the place had been from very early antiqinty cele- 
brated for its .sinitiis, wlu) derived llieir art frenn the Hin- 
doo Vulcan, who had betm solcniiily worshipped, and was 
supposed to liave liad a work.shop here. 'I'lie only tiiing 
wnich appears to be wanting (o make their .steel ex« ad- 
lent is a better manner of smelting, and a more liberal 
use of charcoal and the li.ammer. As it is, their guns are 
very apt to burst, and their knives to break ; pre< isely 
the faults which, from w'aut of capital, beset the w^rks of 
inferior artists in England. The extent, however, to 
which these profile carry on their manufactures, an<l tiie 
closeness wdtii which they imitate English patterns, show 
plainly how popular those fiatterns are beeome among 
the natives.” (i, 2!>0— 29:3.) Monghir has also excellent 
gardeners and tailors. A great deal of clothing for tiie 
native army Is made here, with shoes in the native and 
European fashion, furniture, jialanquins, carriages, Ac. 
There are several native schools, and the town Is a 
station of the Baptist Mi.ssionary .Society. {IlamilUm's 
E. /. Gax. i Jtieber's and I’alcjitia's Trav. ; Mod. Trav. 
ix.) 

MONGOLIA, an extensive tract of country in the N. 
E. part of Asia, and one of the colonial possessions of 
China, between the 35th and degs. o%N. lat., and the 
82d and 123<1 of E. long. ; being bounded N. by the gov. 
of Irkutsk, N.E. and E. by Manchooria, S. by China, 
and W. by Chinese Tartary. Length, from E. to VV., 
about 1.700 m.; greatest breadth, 1,000 m. ; area, about 
1,400,000 sq. m. The limits, however, arc subject, in 
consequence of w.ars among the tribes, to constant and 
great variation. Pop. conjectured by Tlmkowsky to 
be about 2,000,000, Mongolia may be generally described 
as an elevated plain, almost destitute either of woo<l or 
water, enclosca southward Iw the mountains of Thibet, 
and northward bv various offsets belonging to the great 
Altaic Range. The central part of Mongolia i.s occupied 
by the great sandy desert, or Ta-Gobi, which stretches 
from S.’W. to N.E. about l,‘200 m., with a breadth, in 
some parts, of from 500 to 700 m. (See A.hm, I. 169.) 
The most desolate part of the Gobi is called, by the 
Chinese, the .Sharno, or sand sea, from its surface con- 
sisting of moveable sand. The desert is, however, in- 
tersected by some comparatively fertile tracts, and in 
other parts a few siuntefl trees are met with. The 
chief mountains of this region arc, 1, the Altai and its 
various subordinate chains, exten<llrjg eastward, under 
the names of Taugon, Khangai, and Kente, as far as the 
iMinks of the Amour, by wniclj the range is deflected 
northward and joins the Vahlonoi-khrelMit ; 2. the 
Tchastaioola and Inchan ranges, whtch commence In 
lat. 42^ N., long. 107*^ E., and curve N.N.E. and north. 
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ward as far as the Amour in lat. N., where they 
join th'e Altai, The mountains of Inner Mongolia are 
very little known. The rivers are numerous, chiefly 
in the N., belonging to the basins either of the Irtish 
or Amour. Connected w'ith the former are the Selenga, 
Orkhon, and Tula, which unite their stre.nns and flow 
into lake Baikal; the Keroulnn and Onon , which arc 
tributaries of tin* Amour, rise near cacli other on oppo- 
site sides of the Kente range, and, taking a N.E. course, 
unite in lat. 30' N.. and long. 121*^ E. In the S. arc 
tin* Leaon-ho, rising on the F’. slope of the Irchaii range, 
and falling into tlic gulph of I,eaou-toug, and several 
rivers in the region of Koko-nor, some iinlependent, and 
connect<*d only w ith lakes, but others tributary to the 
Iloang-ho. 'I'he chief lakes S. of the great Gobi de- 
sert are the Koko-nor, the Oring, and Dzaring, the two 
latter being near the sources of the Hoang-ho. Inner 
Mongolia has no lakes of any importance, and those in 
the N. n'gion, inhabited by the Kalkas. are of inlerior 
size ; Imt Kobdo, the N.W. district, is a c«)untry of lakes 
as well as mountains, the principal being I psa-nor, 
Altal-nor, and that callt;tl the Ike-aral-iior, wliich re- 
ceives the waters of the Djabkan, the largest internal 
river of Mongr)lia. The air of this country is cold, 
owing chiefly' to its great elevation, hut also to tlie 
abundance of sulphate of natron, with which tin* 
steppes arc In many parts covered, 'fimkow'sky reports 
that the temperature, duritig Oct. and Nov,, ranged 
between 2*^ and KF Falir.; but he was assured that this 
was ;in uimsually si'vere season, (ireat qtiantities of 
snow and rain fall In the Kalkas country ; where, also, 
fogs and heavy de\v,s, with cold mornings, are common in 
the height of siimm<'r. There is no great diversity of 
soil tlirougln>ut this vast territory, which is gi'tieriilly 
sandy, stony, and barren, 'i'he banks of the rivers and 
the moiiiiiaiti valleys .abound in good p.astnres, and in 
some places there is land tit for tillage, 'I’he N. part ol 
tin* Kalkas region, in particular, is well wooded, and 
H’ould he very suitable mr agriculture; but the people 
are wholly nomad, and averse to the formation of per- 
manent settlements, The S. sides of the Altai abound 
also with and silver; but the Mongols arc entirely 
destitute of the knowle<ige necessary for the working of 
mines. ♦ S. of Ourga, in lat. 47*^^ N., begin the arid steppe.s 
of Gobi: the soil is gravelly, pasturage jind watt'r are 
rare, the grass is sliort and poor ; and yet in the.se tracts, 
so little favoured by nature, are to be seen numerous herds 
of large camel.s, vigorous horses amt oxeu, with flo> ks 
of sheep ami goals, all in good condition. The steppes 
abound in salt, ami the atmosphere is dry ami bracing ; 
hut there is a total absence of woi>d, and the groumi is 
<)uite uiiflt for agriculture. Caravans are liable to gn at 
hardships in pa.ssing through the great desert, owing to 
the want of water and pasturage; the valleys, hills, and 
mountains offer nothing to the view but a yellow sand. 
S. of th<* 39th parallel the arid soil ct*a.srs, and is huc- 
ceeded by lands well watered by rivers, and pretty ut il 
adapted to agrieniture. Wheat is raised by the Mong</ls 
of Koko-nor, ami also by those living more eastwanl, in 
the fertile ilistricts near the great wall of tddna. I'lie 
people however, generally speaking, are too indolent to 
bo g<K)d cultivators ; they sow millet, barley, and w heat, 
but in small ijuantitics, and in the most eareless mannei . 
Most of them, indeed, pass tlieir whole lives In the op< n 
air, on tlie steppes, and disdain tiie laborious occuj/atioa 
of cuhtvating the ground. 

“ When wc asked them,” says Du Haldc, “ why tin y 
did not raise even a few vegetables in small ench)surcs, 
their prompt reply was, tliat herbs were tiie food ol ani- 
mals, whose flesh was the only proper support of man. 
(Desc. de In Chine, iv. 38.) In fact, so great Is their love 
of idleness, that, even in those countries which aboimtl 
with wood and pasturage, they never make any nrovidori 
for the winter, except, perhaps, a few stacks of hay ; and 
consequently when there is a heavy fall of snow, and the 
cold is severe, they sometimes lose 9-10th8 of tncir 
flocks and herds. 'Fhe quadrupeds of Mongolia are tne 
wild horse, wild boar, stag, goats of various kinds, bears, 
wolves, hares, foxes, sables, and squirrels : the birds arc 
cranes, wild geese and ducks, moor-fowl, quails, am 
swans. Of the domestic animals it may bo remat key 
that the horse, tliough small and shabby-looking. ^ 
strong atid spirited ; tiiat the camels have two hump - 
and that the sheep are white, with long black Gars* 
furnish very delicate meat. 'I'he Mongols have m • 
but very few cats ; and mules, as well as asses, are n 


but very lew cats ; and mutes, as wen as y . 

in large quantities by the tribe of Karatchin immedtal y 
N. orthe great wall. . , . -n 

Mongolia is composed of 26 a'imaks, or ,, I.„tl 

recognising the sovereignty of the emperor of < 
each governed by one of its oldest princes, called fo 
The division of the Mongol hordes is founded on t , _ 

cessity of a military administration ; but all the on 

* Du ilnlde mentions «ome tin mine* In the 

Matt«.l)run MVK thKt there sre Iron-foundrl** shout ft ni, tf a/f/O 
Klakhta ; but Tlmkowskv doui)U their existence. B'O'T’®- 
iv. %%.} MuUe Drun, 11. 484.; and Timkinvtky, li. iW.; 
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superintend likewise the direction of civil affairs. Ac- MONMOUTH, a marit. co. In the W. of England, 
cording to this military division (introduced by the Man- adjoining Wales, having N. the cos, of Brecknock and 
choos), the whole nation is divided into 13r» banners, Hereford ; E. Gloucester, from which it is separated by 
which are again subdivided into regiments and companies, the Wye j S. the Bristol Channel ; and W. Glamorgan, 
Each Mongol is bound to serve as a horseman from his from which it is 8e])arated by the Kumney. Area, 317,440 
18th to his GOtb year. The property of the soil Is in the acres, of wliich 270,000 are supposed to be araide, mca- 
princes, to whom their subjects pay a moderate contri- dow, and pasture. It is divided into 2 not very unequal 
biition of cattle, supplying them also witli servants and parts by the lUk, which flows through it from N. to S. ; 
sheplierds for guarding their flocks and herds. 'J'hese the traet to the W. of that river being comparatively 
princes decide in the last instance all disputes between rugged and mountainous, and tiiat to tlie E. compara- 
their subjects, according to tlje laws established to pro- lively level, and well-wooded. The S. partof both divisions 
serve order in their armies; but tlie supreme adminis- along the Bristol Channel. contaiiH large tracts of marshy 
tration is confided to tl»e tribunal of foreign affairs at land; in some part ■» .>l a iln-p, rich, ln.imy soil ; and in 
Pekin, which appoints inspectors. general for the different others, of a black peat earth. Large embankments have 
principalities ; these are always chosen from the Manchoo been raised in different i-l.i. t < along the shore, to protect 
nation. With respect to the attachment of the Mongols tlie marsli land from immil.itmn. In other parts of tlie co. 
to the present Manchoo dynasty of China (Ta-'l'lising) it tlie ulinh is in gi in-ral ge-iii, mostly consists, in the 
is difficult to speak positively. The Mongols still main- elevated grounds, of a red sandy loam, and in the valleys 
tain their ancient hatred of the Chinese ; and, though the of a red clay ; thesuhstratum is frequently limestone. The 
latter have been enabled to subdue the warlike spirit of arable land is generally clean, and in good order ; hut the 
these nomads, and to declare them tributary, the court of rotation of crops might he a goo<l deal improved. i)raining 
Pekin sends to Mongolia about 10 times the value of is extensively practised, t^attle principally of the Hereford 
the tribute received from it, under pretext of reward- breed ; and inferior only to the same breed in their native 
ing the zeal and fidelity of Its princes and military ofli- eo. There are numerous orchards; and, in a few places, 
cers. Thus, Die native Mongol chiefs are bribed into heps are cultivated. Stork of slieep estimated at from 
Bulijeetion and ohedienci' ; hut they are, at tlie same time, 170,000 to 180,000. There are some largo estates; hut 
vigilantly wabdied by the Manchoo in.speetors, and any property is, notwithstanding, a good deal subdivided, 
misconduct, or show of opposition, is spei'dily visited by The size of farms varies from GO to 300 acres, 140 acres 
an abridgement or deprivation of their usual presents, being supposed to he about the average. They are ge- 
The religion of the Mongols is Buddhism, supposed to nerally held at will ; and the want of leases is much and 
have been introduced in the 17th century. The temples justly complained of. Average rent of land, in 1810, 
are not numerous, nor are the l.amas miieh distinguished 12s. 9|d. an acre. Principal minerals, coal, iron, and 
from the common people by their knowledge and morals, limestone. The abundance of these has led to the esta- 
They learn to read Tibetian, because the sacred hooks hllshment of many very extensive iron works, espe- 
.and services are copied and printed in those eharaeters ; eially in the N. and W. parts of the co. ; which were 
hut few of Uiem are even tolerably acquaint<*d with the ostimati'd to proiluce, in 1840, about 200.000 tons of 
language, or know tlie origin and meaning of the religious iron. 'IMie aeet^ss to the mines has been facilitated by 
cerc'inonies. The lamas observe eelihaey, and follow a the formation of canals and railways. A good deal of 
strictly monastic life : there are also female rei luses, who flannel is made in diflerent parts of the eo. Besides the 
submit to an austere and holy life ; but some are married. Wye, Usk, and Kumney, it is watered by the Avon, .Sir- 
'I'he propcT or E. Mongols are divided into three great howey, and I'-bwy. Monmouth has G hundreds, and 127 
nations ; the Kalkas, northward, the Tshakhars, near the parislu*s -, and sends 4 mems. to the 11. of C., viz. 2 for 
wall of China, and the Snnnit, w ho ranjre over tin; great tin; eo., and 2 for the bor. of Monmouth. Kegistered 
dc'scrt of Gobi. Their physical conformation, language, electors for tlu* co., in 18.39-40, 4,447. In 1831, Mon- 
general habits, and history, have already been descriheil mouth had 1H,G12 inhab. houses, 1!),!)11 families, and 
at some length in th(! article Asia, in tins work (Vol. 1. 98,130 persons ; of whom .01.095 were males, and 47.035 

pp. 192 -194.), to which Dm reader is riderred for these fcunales. Sum '})aid for poor-rate, in 1838.39, 20,874/. 
jiartieulars. The dress of the nu n is very simple, con- .Annual value of real property, in 1815, 298,981/. ; profits 
sisting of a long dark-blue robe, either of cotton or cloth, of tradi; and profe,ssions in ditto, 102,571/. 
secured by a leather girdle ; their shirts and under gar- Mon.moc rn, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. 
rneiits are of coloured nankeen, their hoots of leather, of England, cap. of the above co., Imnd. Skenferth, on 
and very thick : in winter they wear pidisses of sheep- the Wye, 25 m. N. by W. Bristol, and 112 m, W. by N. 
skin, and fur caps. The costume of the women re.semhles, London, Pop. of pari. bor. (which includes the par. of 
in inany resjiects, that of the men. The saddles and Monmouth and a part of that of Dlxton), in 1831, 4,91fi. 
bridles of the Mongols are furnished with copper or 'I'he town, which is well built, w'ell paved, and lighted 
silver. A how and arrows, with a short sword, are the with gas, comprises a principal avenue, with other 
arms of a soldier ; and muskets or rifles are us(‘d only smaller streets, one of which leads to an old stone bridge 
in the chase. Their tents consist, like those of the Klilr- over the Wye. The guildhall, in the market place, is a 
giz. of a skeleton of osier, covered with felt, of whieli neat and commodious edifice; and at the N. end of the 
there arc in winter three layers: the door commonly town Is a prison, which, though externally of imposing 
laces the S. ; the hearth is in the centre; and Die right appearance, is much too small for the wants of the dis- 
side. iiear tlu* 'entrance, belongs to tlie women. 'I'lie tent.s triet. The par. church, partly rebuilt in 1740, has a 
of tlu* common people are low, close, and disagreeable; spire 200 ft. in height : the living is a vicarage in the gilt 
hut those of the richer Mongol.s are spacious and lofty, of Die Duke of Beaufort. Another small ehureh stands 
comprising two or three distinct ajiartments, the h(*st of at the S. W. angle of the town, hesi(h*.s which, (here are 
which is covered with a Persian or Turki.sh carpet, four pl;u’e.s of worship for Di.ssentcrs, with attached 
Milk, cheese, and butter, with a little mutton and game, Sunday-schools. A free grammar-school was founded 
form the chief food of this robust and active nation: here in the ri ign of James I. ; an infant-seliool has re- 
brick-tea is the principal beverage of the rich a;i well as eently been ow-nod, and there is a large almshouse for 
the poor. In summer, also, they drink airak, a fer- 20 old men ana women. “ I'he town is not flourishing 
jnented liquor made from milk, besides koumiss and in appearance, and, in point of prosperity, is said to be 
brandy, purchased from the Chinese. Hunting, horse- almost stationary. Independently of the conversion of 
racing, wrestling, and archery are their chief amu.se- nig-iron into bar.s, and of tin pl.ites, the chief trade of 
inents : they seem to have no idea of dancing, but their Monmouth consists in the export of bark and timber to 
Sungs arc poetical and highly characteristic. The Mon- Bristol and Ireland, and Dio general supply of the neigh- 
young: a plurality of wives is not Ibrhidilen, houring agricultural districts. Coal, for Die use of tho 
aim cnyorces are frequent, the least discontent on either town, is obtained from the forest of Dean, by means of 
side being deemed a sufficient reason for Hie stop. They a railroad : hut it is alleged to have been an unprofitable 
gnierally bury their dead, but sometimes burn tliem, and speculation to the projectors.” {Mun. Corp. Rep.) Mon- 
oecasionally even leave them exposed to the birds and mouth i.s al.so a considerable thoroughfare ; and from its 
wiia beasts. Almost every Mongol is a skilful warrior situation on the romantic hanks of the Wye, is likely 
«3iui huntsman ; hut there are very few workmen or ar- to maintain its respectability, its neighbourhood having 
lucrs ; and, on examining his dress, furniture, and sad- been 8(*Iected as Die residence of numerous persons of 
e, we find that he Is supplied with every thing by the independent fortune. Woollen caps were once largely 
v iutiese, who give in exchange for horses, camels, oxen, manufactured in Monmouth. They are referred to by 
anu sheep, large quantities of hrick-tea, tobacco, brandy, Shake.speare (Henry V., act v., scene 7.) ; and it was 
® and woollen fabrics, boots, and various uten- ordered by the act 13 Elizabeth, cap. 19., that they 

' yn Iron, tlu, and Conner. To carry on this trade, the should be universally worn on Sundays and holydays. 

nese go to Mongolia to the towns of Dolon-nor and Monmouth, which was first incorporated In IS-AO, has 
■iigan, or to the great entrepots of Kiakhta and Ourga, lieen governed since the passing of the Mun. lleform Act 
M Kalkas. The Mongols receive con- by a mayor and 3^ther aldermen, with 12 councillors : 
tip j profits from tho conveyance of goods through it has likewise a commission of the peace, under a re- 
: payment is made by the Chinese some- corder. The bor., in conjunction with Usk and New- 
lYiei-ru silver, but more frequently in articles of port, has sent 1 nn i.;. to the H. of C. since tho 27th 
li ‘Pov Iro * ( Travels through Mongolia, Henry VIII., the right of election down to the Reform 
Desc, de la Chine, iv. 21—38. ; Act being vested in hiu gosses residing within 7 m. of the 
^cse Kcp.,i, 117— 121,, ^-c.) bor. The electoral limits were left unchanged by the 
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Boundary Act : and in 1839-40 Monmouth, with its con- 
trib. bors., had 1,304 registered electors. It is also the 
principal polling-place and election-town for mems. of 
the CO., as well as the chief town of a poor-law union. 
Markets on Saturday ; wool fairs, Whit-Tuesday, June 
18., and Sept. 4. 

MONOPOLI, a soa-port city of the Neapolitan dom.. 
prov. Bari, on tho Adriatic, 27 ni. S.K. by E. Bari, and 
32 m. N.N.E. Taranto ; lat. &7' lit", long. 17^ IS' 58" 
E. Pop., in 1833, 15,535. It stands on an eminence 
surrounded by a wall, and is defended by a castle. 
Swinburne calls it “ a dark, disagreeable town, with nar- 
row crooked streets, and very Icdty ilat-roofed liouses ; ’* 
but the account given by Craven is not quite so unfa- 
Yourable. It is approached from the N. by a newly- 
built suburb, tho small Imt regular houses of which have 
each a neat garden. The city l)as several eluirches, in- 
cluding a cathedral, which has a fine painting of St. Se- 
bastian by Palma, and a ch-ipel dedieated to the Virgin, 
and enriehetl witli inlaid marbles of all colours. The 
town has 2 ports capable of accommodating vessels of 
large size ; but tho deepest is open to the N., and is 
consequently exposed to tin; Bora, or N.E. wind, which 
often blows in tho Adri.itle with much violence. . Mo- 
uopoli has nninufactnres of cotton and linen cloths, and 
some trade in wine and olives. It isS not very ancient, 
being probably built by the Greeks of the lower empire, 
partly with the ruins of Kyjialia, which stood about 3 m. 
S.E., and some traces of which still exist. {Swinburne ; 
Craven ; Cramer's An. I tali/, ^c.) 

MONRKALIC, a city of Sicily, intend. Palermo, on a 
steep hill, 4 m. S.W. ralernu*, with which city it com- 
municates by a line mail ami causeway, suj)portcd by 
strong buttresses, ornamented witli many seats, foun. 
tains, urns, Ac., laid down at the expensi; of a late arch- 
bishop of IVIonreah;. Pop., in IH.31, 12 , 903 . Monrcalc, 
though not a line town, has several roinarkahle ediliec.s. 
The cathedral, a large edifice found<*d in 1174, ranks 
next, after that of the cap. ; for though heavy, and with- 
out symmetry, it has an imposing appearance. Its ar- 
chitecture is a mixture of Lower Gr<‘ck and Saracenic, 
and its interior, above tho pillars and arches, is wholly 
incrustod with mosaic work, representing ditl'erent sul)- 
jects from the Bible. A destructive lire, iu l^ii, did 
great injury to the strueturc ; but tho portions destroyed 
have been since rebuilt exactly iu the former style. .Au 
adjoining Benedictine convent has a inagnilicent cloi.slcr, 
a large library, a collect ion of coins, and numerous p.aint- 
Ing.s, mcludiiig ouc m tin. finest pictures, of the Sicilian 
ariUt, Novilli Moiiri .di Near the town is also an- 
other rich Benedictine establisliment, founded by Pope 
Gregory the Great. {Smyth's Sicily, pp. IK) — 1)2.) Mon- 
reale is healthy, and commands line pnnpects. It.s vi- | 
cinity is very fertile, corn, oil, and fruit being exported I 
from it to Naples, Genoa, and other parts of It.ily. ' 

tolani, Dizion. della Sicilia ; Snufth's Sirllt/, Sc ) 

MONS (Flem. Bcrghcn), .i i-mn nf i:. Lmhih. prov. 
Hainault, of which it is the cap., on tin; Trouille, by 
which it is separated into 2 part.s, 32 m. S.W. Brussels, 
and 20 m. E.N.K. Valonciennes. Lat. 50'-> 27' N.; 
long. 3*^ .';7' 3(/' li. Pop., in 1830, 23, OH]. 'Die town is 
built partly on level ground, and partly on the declivity 
of a hill, crowned by a lofty tower, rebuilt in l(i02 on the 
site of an ancient castle, said to liavc been built by 
Julius CiTsar. Alons has been, sinci* iKls, when its 
works w'cre considerably augmented and .strengthened, 
one of the princJiml Belgian fortresses. It.s walls are 
flauked with*ll bastion.s, and on its E. .sides are two 
extensive pools, by the aid of which, mul the river, 
its ditches may be easily filled, and the*environ.s laid 
under water. Without tho walls arc several suburbs. 
Tho town is entered by five pates ; several of its 
streets are steep and winding, but they are in general 
wide, clean, well paved, and bordered with good houses, 
many of which are of stone. It has several good 
squares: of these the Place d'Armes, or gi«*at market- 
place, is the principal, and has in it tlio government- 
house, and the hall of tho provincial council. The 
ramparts are planted with trees, forming pleasant 
promenade.s ; and within tlie precincts of the citadel 
18 a garden open to the public. The Trouille is here 
crossed by three bridges, and numerous stone pumps 
supply the town with water. The town-hall, erected, 
according to Vandermaelen, in 1440, Is a large Gothic 
edifice, surmounted by a lino cupola. The church of 
St. Wandru, on the site of a chapel founded bv that 
saint In the 7th century, is a fine specimen of Gothic 
architecture; and the church of St. Elizabeth is also 
handsome in some of its parts, but It has the incongruity 
of Gothic pillars supporting Corinthian canitals. The 
court-house, the new college, the ndHtary hospital de- 
signed by Vauban, the arsenal, the new barracks, the 
theatre, and the academy of arts, are amon^ the most 
conspicuous public buildings. There are civil, orphan, 
foundling, and other hospitals, a housq of correction, 
a workhouse, various asylums, a government loan-bank, 
and other charitable institutions. 


MONTAUBAN. 

Mons is the residence of a civil governor, and of a 
provincial and a municipal military commandant, and 
tho scat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, a chamber of commerce, &c. It had formerly a 
nourishing manufacture of lace, now much decayed, and 
and several sugar refineries, which have been abandoned. 
It still, however, produces some woollen and cotton 
stulTs, gloves, cutlery, hardware, soap, and vinegar ; and 
has copper and lead foundries, flonr-mllls, Ac. ; but its 
chief source of wealth is in the numerous and productive 
coal mines by which it is surrounded, and which employ 
a great number of workmen and steam-engines. There 
are al.so extensive bleaching grounds In tho vicinity. 
'I'he Coal from Mons is sent in part to Paris, by a long 
line of internal navigation, of which the canal from 
Mons to Conde forms a part. This canal, commenced 
by tho Ercneh In 1K07, and finished in 1814, is perfectly 
straight, 15 m. In length, with 7 locks, and at Conde 
joins the Scheldt. Tho greater part of It Is in the Bel- 
gian territory ; but a new branch of the Canal d'Ajiioine 
has been rec<;utly cut from it, avoiding Franco alto- 
gether, and entering the Scheldt not far from Tournay. 
Mons has sustained many sieges. It was taken in Hi‘)l, 
by Louis XIV., after an obstinate defence; and was 
occupied by Eugene and Marlborough in 1709. Tho 
emperor Joseph II. demolished its former fortifications 
in 1784. During the French ascendancy it was the cap. 
of the dep. of Jemniappos. ( Vandermaelen, Diet, Gcog., 
De Hainault, &e.) 

MON'I’AGNANA, a town of Austrian Italv, delcg. 
Padua, cap. distr., on the Frassinn, 22 in. IS.E. Padua. 
Pop. 0,337. It is walled ; and has a castle, several 
churehe.s, an hospital, and a high female school. It has 
manufactures of woollen and linen stufis, liats, and lea- 
ther, and a brisk trade in agricultural produce, it has 
several annual fairs, one of which lasts from Nov. 25. to 
Dec. 24. The hemp grown in the vicinity of this town 
is esteemed the best in tho Lombardo- V^euetian kingdom. 

( lierghaus, eS e ) 

M()NTArtGlS, a town of France, dep. I.oiret, cap. 
arrond., at the confluence of the canals of Orleans, 
Jlriarc and Loing, 39 m. E, by N. Orleans. Pop., in 1830, 
7,757. 'I’hongh ill laid out, it is pretty well built; it is 
in part surroundial by old walls, and has the ruins of a 
large castle, in which the French kings often held their 
court. I'lic par. church is remarkable for the elevation 
and boldness of its pillars and nave. Montargis has 2 
hospitals, a small theatre, and manufactures of coarse 
woollen cloths. {Hugo, art, Loiref.) 

MONd'AL’BAN, a town of France, dep. Turn-et- 
Garonne, of which it is the cap., on an eminence on tho 
hanks of the Tarn, crossed here by a brick bridge of 7 
arclu's, 122 m. E.S.K. Bordeaux ; lat. i4^ I' N., long. P 
20' 45" 10. Pop. in 1830, ex.com., 17,531, l-3d of whom 
are Protestants. The town, nroperly so called, is small, 
ami Irregularly laid out, with narrow ill-pavcd .streets, 
lim'd by old houses having projecting gables ; but the 
Bubnrhs, which are of consitlcrablc extent, present a to- 
tally dilferent appearance, having straight, wide, and re- 
gular streets, with new, large, and elegant mansions. 

It has three public squari's ; that of the rrefectnro, 
tin; Place-d' Armes, and the Place Hoyalc, the last f)f 
wliich is spacious, and has many handsome houses. The 
chief public buildings are the catheilral, a cruciform . 
structure with 2 towers ; the town-hall, a largo and fine 
square edifice ; the church of .St. James, with a lofty 
brick tower and steeple ; the prefecture, bishop’s palace, 
the public library, with 1 1,000 vols., a small theatre, and 
several hotels. Near the prefecture commences a noble 
avenue, shaded with G rows of acacias, leading to tiie 
terraces of some adjacent promenades, which command 
extensive prospects of the surrounding country. The 
beautiful situation of Montauban, the purity of its at- 
mosphere, the good quality, as well as abundance of its 
water, and the cheapness of all the necessaries of life, 
render it a pleasant and favourite retreat for persons 
of small fortune. It is tho seat of a tribunal of pri- 
mary jurisdiction, and has a chamber of manufacture.s, 
a society of agriculture and science, and a communal 
college. It has manufactures of serges, flannels, coarse 
cotton fabrics, and silk stockings^ earthenware, soap, 
brandy, starch, leather, and beer. It likewise carries on 
a considerable retail trade, and is a large entrepdt for 
corn. 

Montauban was built in tho beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, and owes its foundation to the protection alforcied 
by the Count of Toulouse to tho oppressed vassals of 
certain barons, who claimed, among other privileges, 
that of prUibation, It afterwards acquired celebrity oii 
account of its early adherence to the cause of tho Hu- 
guenots, and its great sufllerlngs in their behalf. In 1621, 

It successfully resisted an army under Louis XIII. ; hut 
a few years subsequcntlv, after the siege of Rochelle, it 
was compelled to open its gates to that monarch. A fow 
years after It was e]q>osed to the draeonnades, that dis- 
graced the reign of Louis XIV. This was the last dis- 
astrous event connected with the town, wliiclr has since 
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gradually rlgen to Its present importance. (Ilugo^ art. yards, and a considerable trade with Paris, chiefly in 
Tarn-et-Garonne ; Guide du Voy. m France, p. (12.) corn, flour, an^ wood for fuel, 

MONT-BLANC,in Savoy, at once the highest moun- MONTEVIDEO, a fortified sea-port city of S. Ame- 
tain of the Alps and of Europe. ( Vol. I. p. bfi.) rica, cap. of the repnb. of Uruguay, on a peninsula 

MONTBKIS’ON (an. Mans lir iso), an ancient town extending into the ajstuary of the Plata on its N. side, 
of France, dep, liolre, of which it is the cap., 2S7 m. 125m. E. by S. Buenos Ayres ; lat. 34*^ 54' II" S., long. 
.S.S.K. Paris; lat. 45° 3r/ 41" N., long. 4^^ 4' 23" E. 5(;'^ 13' Irt" W, Pop. variously estimated, but may pro- 
Pop., in 1H3(), ex, ro 7 rt., 6,020, It w as formerly fortified ; bably be about 12,000. It is well fortified, and has a 
and is irregularly laid out with narrow streets, and low citathd. The houses, which are of stone or brick, are 
shabby houses. A cathedral, founded in 120.5, and still seldom above one story in height; they are flat-roofed ; 
in an unfini.shed state, a prefecture, hospital, college, and timber is so .';raree, that tlieir floors consist, for the 
with H library of 1-5,000 vols., th(‘atre, corn-exebange, most part, of brick oi bare eai tli. Tlie streets being un- 
and infantry barracks arc the piincipal buildings; but paved, are either clouded with dust, or loaded with mud, 
the cathedral only has any architectural beauty. Though as the weather happens to be dry or wet. Tlie city is 
the cap. of a dep., and the seat of a tribunal of primary ill-supplied witli water, whieli lias to be brouglit from a 
jurisdiction and commerce, and of a society ofagri(ul- W'ell 2 in. distant, or from jiits dug near the sea side; or 
lure, Montbrison is very unimportant, liaving no nmnu- is else mendy rain-water, collected in cisterns. I'here 
fHCtures, and only .a limited retail trade ; indeed, it has arc but few jiublie buildings, and those ot no great im- 
bt'cn proposed to make the largo manufacturing town portane«‘; tin* cathedral i.s said to be a handsome edifice, 
of St. Etienne, U in. S. by E. Montbrison, cap. of the but it i.s b.ully situated. 

'I’hc jiort of Montevideo is the best on the Plata. It 
MONT-DE-MAll.SAN, a town of France, o.ap. dep. is a large cireul.ir basin, o))en to tl»e S.W. ; generally 
Landes, Gl m. S. Bordeaux. Pup,, in 1K.3(;, r.r. the water is sh:dlow, not c\cei*.ling fi ..m 1 4 to H) ft. ; but 

3,')2I. It is situated on the side of a declivity close to the bottom being suit mu. I, V( >s, |>are seldom damaged 
the navigable river Midou/o (crossed here by a stone by grounding. It should, however, be observed, that the 
bridge of two arches), and is clean, wcH-paved, and pih .-I iv.o. r in the harbour, as well as throughout the 
regularly laid out, the i)riueipal buildings being Ihe jtar. whole of the Bio de bi Plata, depends very nnieli on the 
eintreh, townhall, court of justice, c<d!eg»‘. public Itaths, dina tion and strength of tlie winds, 'rhe harbour is 
bana« ks, a small theatre, and a l)l>r,uy with l,:i0()vols. exposed to tlie pamperos, or S.W. winds, which some- 
d'ho suburbs are planted witli trees, and laid out in tiine.s lilow with so mucli force and continuance as to 
walks. It ha.s manufactures of coarse woollen elotli.s, cause the ri.M.- of a fathom or more hi the depth of water ; 

• but tlii'y rarely do any dam.ige to \i 5 -els properly moored 

witli aneliors to the S. W. and .‘s.l!., and one to the N. 
On (lie opposite side of tlie hay is a mountain called 
Montc'video, whenee the city has derivc'd its name; on 
it.'* .summit i.s a light-house, having tlie lantern 475 ft. 
alune (lie sea. 

Montevideo has eonsider.'ihle commerce; the imports 
many oinc'r religious e(iiiie<?s, one is i.i'ieoj tiieo pimei- pi liicdpally consist ol Biitisli (.ottoiis, W'oolhais, and haid* 
pally for its ligli't, wdiite, muscadel wines; but I lie.se, as "are, flour, wine and sidrits, linens, .sugar, tobacco, 
tiu-y do nut bear carriage, are seldom met with out of the boots and shoes, salt, ike. 'J'he great articles ol export 
cniintrY icln ro tliey ar«- prr.dur.'d. c'oii.sist of animal products, w liicli, in !«;{»;, were estimated 

IMoN rid.l'OM i.iii , / eand Vihn Valeniio), as follows ;--Hi«les, dry, No. 372,019 ; do. salted, 141,382 ; 

a town of the Neapolitan doiii., prov. Calatii ia Ultra II., honis. No. 593,(i2.5 ; jerked beet, 30(>,3.'')4 cwt.s. ; horse- 
eap. of a distr. on a mountain, 27^ m, S.W. Uatanzaro. hair, 18,<i!i2 arr.dias of 2.5 lbs. ; liorse-hide.s. No. 37,401 • 
Pop. from 9,000 to 10,000. its coinm.'Uiding situation, ^^ool. .3,3, tioo arrob.is ; tallow, 4.3.182 anoha.s, &c. In the 
with its fine old castle, givtvs it a line aiipf ii.iiii e from .saim* ye.ar the total value ol the e.vport.s was estimivted at 
without; but its strec-ts are crooked and ill-paved, and 3,41.3, 9.>7 Sp. lUdl.ars ; and that ot the import.s at 3,597,437 
the hou, SOS mostly low and of wood. There are sm oral dollars. The tr.i.l(> is principally witli Brazil, Great 
ehurches, in which arc some good jiictures ; a royal col- Bi iiain, AnuTic.a, I’rama', .Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal, 
lege, \e. The inliabs. are princiriallv engng<‘d in the This town was lounded by a colony from Buenos 
tuimv lishery, and in trading in silk aiid oil. A« ronliiig Ayn s. and its po.s.sossion was long a matter of dispute 
to Strabo (vi. 2.5fi.), Ilipponium wa.s founded by the Lm ri between (lie .Spaniards and Portuguese. It was taketi by 
Kpizepliyrii. After m.auy vicissitudes it became a Bo- Ibe Brazilians in 1821 ; and became, in 1828, thiM'ap. of 
mail eolGny ; and Cicero calls it illrtstre et 7 tohih' }U 7 < 7 U- tln^ new republu- t'f liruguay. i M(nre, Ilc7}derson^J{C,, 


rflfun-s /inC, JfU/t/, n. %i \) — >121 .; l7-/7e<'W'.V ///«?•, p. -lin o.i-i ,wm i/.jum;.;,,, i.. O.HOJ,, .mw .s. niiiiYT. 

—421.; Ratt/poMi, Ac.) Badiior ;uul Cardigan. It i.s oval-shaped, and contains 

MONTELIMAKT (an. ylcw» 7 /m .#'1. a town of France, bihi.'jio acres. 'I he Berwyn Mountains- divide this eo. 
dep. Drbme, on the Jabron, near U- < ..i.ibi. u. e with bom Merioneth; and, with tlic exception ot some eon- 
tlio Bhonc, 70 m. S. Lyon, l.it. 44'^ 32' N., long, siderablo valh'ys, of which that ol tlie Scvtuii is the most 
4' 4-5' E. Pop., ill I83fJ, ex. com., G.150. It is stir- e.\t< nsive, and that of l.laiigollcii, partly in thi.s eo., 
rounded with walls, and is generally well-built, the chief f^'ulace i.s, tor the most jiart, rugged and moun- 
Ktreet being wide and paved with basalt. It has four taiiums. 'I'lu* soil is very various ; but lu th(? vales it 
handsome gates, and a well-planted putflic walk along generally elayi'v. and in jiart-s very fertile; on the 
the walls, which adds greatly to its beauty. Near the whole, howev<‘r, (he land under tillage is not supposed 
town is a mineral spring, higlily esteemeil for its modi- to exceed Iroin 70.000 to 80, ono acies. The Severn has 
Cinal qualities, and tho neighbourhood is reinark.ible Its source .atlho extreme W. coniines of this co., on the 
lor the abundance and variety of its fruits, &c. The skirts of “ huge Plynlimmon and runs in a N. E.di- 
manufacture of figured silks is the only important branch rectiou, parallel to, and not very distant from, its S. 
of industry ; but it has a considerable retail trade, and boundary, till it unites with its important .affluent tho 
hs the chief entrepot of an extensive and highly pro- Vyrnwy, which .also belongs to tliis co., on the bor- 
ductive district. It was unsuccessfully besieged by dor.s of .Salop. 'I'he agriculture of this n)., especially in 
Eoligni in I5G7. i^Uugo, France Fitt., ii. (1. ; Guide d'u vah-s and .along the border of Salop, ha.s been a good 
i ou. cn Fi'ancc.) deal improved ; but withal it is extrianely similar to, and 

MONTEPULCIANO, a town of ccutral Italy, grand fi'dte as backward as, that of Denbigh and Merioneth 
duchy of Tuscany, prov, Arezzo, on a lofty hill, 27 rn. (which see). The climate, though moist, is mild and 
S.E. Sienna. Pop. from 2,(X)0 to 3,000. It is surrounded salubrious. The vales of this eo. have been long celebrated 
by a wall with battlements, and has numerous ecele- fur a superior breed of horses. Montgomery has, also, 
Biastical establishments, a college, an hospital, and ma- lung been, ;ind still continues to be, the best wooded co. 
mifactures of soap, oil, and wine flasks. It is celebrated Wales. It was formerly regarded as one of the prin- 
fur Its dessert wine, which, with excusable partiality, is sources of the sup[)ly ol oak timber lor the navy ; 

preterred by Redi to all other wines ; — many of its finest oak woods h ive been cut down ; 

' and though a good deal of new wood has been planted, it 

Montepulciano d’ ognl vino k it rh." Jiacco in T(^cana. is doubtful whether it be suffleient to sujiply the place of 

that which formerly existed. Average rent of land, in 
den « • ^ottda(e), a town of France, 1810, 6s. SJrf. an acre. There are a number of fine and 

cp. »eme-et- Marne, at the confluence of the Seine and commodious farm-houses and ofllces ; but, in general, 
I onne, each of which is crossed here by a stone bridge, they are very defective, and tho cottages are quite as 
m. b.E. Paris. Pop., in 1836, ex co77i., 4,379. It has bad as in Merioneth. Slate is generally diffused over 
rnanA market-place, and is well built, clean, and the co., and forms, indeed, the basis of tho mountains. 

hntPle ‘- a par. church, town-hall, hospital, and three Slates are quarried at Llangynog and other placeit ; coal 
It is th edifices of aity importance, ia raised on the borders of Salop ; and there are some lead- 

tPiistvo ^ f>‘>bdnal of txjmmercc, and has an ex- mines, but noue that are very productive. Montgomery 

ve manufacture of earthenware, with some tan- is the principal scat, of the Welsh flannel manufacture, 

Z 4 


u nau a nne rennue oi i 


, o.‘nioiisneu oi •/</«. i 


iiy Count Roger of Sicily, who ajiplied the niaterials to Su/>p. to Comm. Diet., <S'c.) 

the con.struclion of tlie abhev at Milelo, 6 lu. disi.ant. alONTGOMlvK \ , aii inland eo. of N. Wales, having 




iihuikets, amt saiLclotli ; and some trade, uitn iiayonne, 
in wine and tiraiidy. It is the scat of a tritiunal of pri- 
mary jurisdiction, and of a society of agriculture and 
commerce. 

MONTEFIA SCONE, a town of centr.il Italy, Papal 
States, dcieg. \’iterl)o, on a mountain, m. N.N'.\\ . 
N’iterbo. Top. about 5, .'■'90. U lias a line cathedral, and 
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which Is extensively carried on at Newton, Llanidloes, 
Machynleth, and Welshpool (which see). The co. is 
divide into 9 hands, and 47 pars. It sends *2 mcms. to 
the H. of C., viz. I for the co. and 1 for the town of 
Montgomery and its contributory bors. Registered 
electors for the co., in 1839-44), 2,842. In 1831, Mont- 
gomery had 12,1(19 Inhab. houses, 13,407 families, and 
66,482 inhab,, of whom 33,018 were males, and ^,434 
females. Sum expended for the relief of the poor, in 
1838-.39. 28,2417. 

Montgomkky, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. 
of N. Wales, cap. co. of its own name, 20 m. S. W. 
Shrewsbury, and 146 m. W.N.W. London. Pop., in 
1831, 1,188. Though small, it is a clean well-built tow'n, 
in a hollow at the foot of a high hill. The guildhall 
8tand.s on an eminence near the ruin.s of an ancient castle^ 
close to which is the co. gaol, a modern stone building, 
well adapted for its purpose. The church, a cruciform 
Structure, in the early English style, has a handsome 
tower, erected in 1816, and an exquisitely carved screen, 
and some curious monuments : the living is a rectory in 
the gift of the crown. The Calvinists and Wesleyan 
Methodists have also their respective places of worship ; 
and there are 2 Sunday schools, and a small endowed 
school. No trade or manufacture is carried on in the 
town ; and it deserves notice merely from its being the 
cap. of a CO., and a pari. bor. It was incorporated by 
Henry III. under a steward and 12 burgesses ; who en- 
joyed, till the passing of the Reform Act, the privilege 
of sending I mem. to the II. of C. This act, however, 
made Llanfylline, Llanidloes, Machynlleth, Newtown, 
and Pool, contribnt<iry bors. with Montgomery in the 
election of the mem. Registered electors for thp entire 
district, in 1839-40, 1,021, of whom only 116 belonged to 
Montgomery. The election for the co. take.s place 
here ; ajid sessions are held alternately with Newtown. 
Markets on Tuesday : fairs, March 26. first Tuesday in 
May, June 7. Sept. 4. and Nov. 14. 

Montgomery is very ancient : its castle w as built prior 
to the Norman conouest, and, from its size and strength, 
was fre<piently an object of contention during the wars 
between the English and Welsh. In 13M, it w’as in the j 
possession of Roger Mortimer, from whom it passed to ! 
the crown. In the 15th century, the stewardship of the 
town and castle was granted to the Herberts of Cher- 
bnry. The famous Lord Herbert, celebrated alike for 
his chivalry, wit, and learning, was born here in 1.581. It 
is the birth place, also, of the late Dr. Abraham Kces, 
the learned editor of the voluminous and valuable Cyclo* 
peedia which bears his name. {Nic/wlsons Ca/nb. Guide; 
FarL Papers.) 

MONTILLA (an. Montulia)^ a town of .Spain, in 
Andalusia, prov. Cordova, 19 rn. .S. by I). Cordova. Pop., 
acc. to Mifiano, 12,800. It is well built, and has two par. 
churches, an orphan asylum, three hospitals, a rLyal 
school of L.'itln and rhetoric, and a bonding warehouse 
for wine. Its trade is considerable, chiefly with Cordova, 
l)r>th in manufactured goods and farm produce, par- 
ticularly wine, hor.sos, mules, and horned cattle, which, 
though small and ungainly in appearance, are very hardy 
and serviceable. An annual fiur is held in Sept., and 
well attended. 

MONTLUCON.a town of France, dep. AUier, c.ap. 
arrond- on the Cher, close to the canal De llcrri, in 
a valley bordered by vine-clad hills, 38 in. W. S.W. 
Moulins, and 171 m. S. by E. Paris; lat. 46“^ 20' N., 
long. 2*^ 41/ E. Pop., In l8.'16, ex com., 4,280. It was 
formerly fortified, and is well built and situated. A par. 
church and hospital arc the only public buildings. It 
iroduces some coarse woolleu and lm>-n||_'’.ibriis ; and 
las a considerable trade in corn, w me, ‘ cheese, and 
cattle. 

MONTMARTRE, a town of Franco, dcp. Seine, only 
a few furlongs N. of Paris, on a conical hill of the same 
name, commanding an extensive view of the French 
metropolis and its suburbs. Pop., in 1836, 6,234. It Is 
the favourite resort of the Parisians on .Sundays and 
holyilays, and comprises several inns and other houses 1 
of entertainment, with some neat-looking villas and * 

f >rivate residences. An asylum for 60 old men, a private 
unatic establishment, and two schools, have been 
founded here, and it has oil-cloth manufactories, scagli- 
ola-works, and woollen mills, with mines of gypsum, 
which supply the whole of Paris with plaster. In 1814, 
the hill was fortified by the Parisians, who defended it 
for a day agtiinst the allies. 

MONTPELLIER (Lat. Mans Pessulanus), a ci^ of 
France, dep. Hcrault, of which it is the cap , on the Lez, 
about 5 m. from the Mediterranean, and 77 m. W. ^ 
N. Marseilles; lat. 43^ 36' 66" N., long. 3^ 52' 45" E. 
Pop., in 18.36 (ex. com.), 33,864. It is beautifully situ- 
ated on the declivities of a low hill, commanding views 
of the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the sea. 

It was formerly walled, and a place of considerable 
strength ; but of its ancient fortifications, there are 
now only a few gates, a tower, and some portions of 
the wall on the N.E. side of the city. It still, however, 
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has, at one extremity, a citadel built by Louis XIII. | 
while, at its other extremity, is the Place or Promenade 
de Peyrou, one of the noblest public walks In Europe. 
This place is entered by a Doric arch, and ornamented 
with long lines of ballustrades, covered ways, various 
sculptures, a bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 
and numerous fountains, including a magnificent hex- 
agonal chateau d'eau of Corinthian architecture. This, 
like the other public fountains of Montpellier, is sup- 

f died by an aqueduct about 8^ m. in length, constructed 
n the middle of the last century ; and which, for a dis- 
tance of 880 metres, or more than |m., is raised on a 
double row of stone arches, and, in point of elegance, 
rivals the boasted Pont du Gard. Between the town and 
the ramparts of the citadel is the Esplanade, a fine open 
space planted with trees and ornamented with reser- 
voirs, &c. ; the boulevards surrounding the town also 
aifurd good public walk.s ; and in the outskirts are niau^ 
newly-built and handsome terraces. The city itself is 
very 111 laid out ; its streets are narrow, steep, and 
winding, and its squares small and irregular ; hut its 
houses arc generally good, and, according to Hugo and 
others, it is kept remarkably clean. The public buildings 
are quite unworthy so considerable a city. Of eight 
churches, none demands any particular notice ; the cathe- 
dral is distinguished from the rest only by being larger 
and uglier ; a singular-looking porch, and a tower at 
three of the angles of the nave, are the principal external 
ornaments of this edifice. Adjacent to it is the School 
of Medicine, occupying what was formerly the bishop’s 
palace, a large building with several fine apartments. 
This school, lounded by the Arabs driven from Spain in 
1 180, enjo 3 -s a high and wcll-de.served celebrity, as one 
of the best conducted establishments of its kind in 
France ; and is all that tiow remains of the once famous 
university of Montpellier. It has a new and fine amphi- 
theatre ; an exaniination-hall, in which is an antique 
bronze bust of Hippocrates ; a council-hall, with por- 
traits of professors from the perio<i of the 13th century, 
including also a portrait of Rabelais; a library, with 
35,000 vols., including many editions of tlie 15th century, 
aiul 6(K) valuable MSS. in different European and 
Asiatic languages ; a pretty extensive anatomical mu- 
seum, several spaciou.s laboratories, &c. The general 
hospital has accommodation for ui)ward8 of 600 patients : 
and there are large and well-conducted lunatic ana 
lying-in hospitals. The boUnic garden of Montpellier, 
which dates from the reign of llenri IV,, was the first 
established in France, and, though small, comprises 
8,000 species of plants : it is one of the four principal and 
best arranged botanic gardens in the kingdom, which dis- 
tinction it ow es to its havlug been the scene of the labours 
of the late celebrated M. do Candolle. Rut its greatest 
interest to Englishmen is derived from its possessing, in 
one of its most sequestered parts, the tomb of Narcissa, 
the daugliter-in-law of Young, whose funenU the poet 
has vividly described in “ Night the Third.”* One of 
the principal attractions in Montpellier, is the museum, 
founded, in 182.5, by the Baron Fabre, a native of the 
town. It occupies four spacious and well-lighted halls, 
and comprises collections of paintings, engravings, sta- 
tues, menials, and other objects of virtu, a library of 
I. 5, 0(M) volumes, tkc., the whole c.stimated to be worth 
2,000,000 fr. 'I'he theatre, built in 1786, is well planned, 
and capable of accommodating 2,000 persons; it is, how- 
ever, little frequented, and the pit, which is without 
scats, usually serves as an exchange. The palace of 
justice, the town-hall, exchange, prefecture, admiralty, 
barracks, several prisons, including a central prison, 
with workshops, the Calvinist chapel, synagogue, &c. 
are the remaining principal buildings, but none deserves 
especial notice. There arc several very good hotels ; 
one of which Is said by Inglis to be the best in the S. of 
France. 

Montpellier is a bishop’s see, the cap. of the ninth 
military division of the kingdom, and the seat of a royal 
court for the deps. Aude, Aveyron, Herault, and Fy- 
r^n^es-Orientales, a court of original jurisdiction, a 
tribunal, and a^chamber of commerce, boards of tax- 
1 atlon, customs, artillery, and engineering, an university, 

I academy, and a royal college. It nas schools of veterinary 
medicine, engineering, drawing, architecture, geometry, 
and music; societies of agriculture, arts and sciences, 
medicine, and arcbajology, a government loan-bank ; 
Protestant Bible societies, a prison society ; and nume- 
rous other charitable associations ; several asylums, &c. 
It has manufactures of woollen cloths, cotton Irandker- 
chlofs, nIfuKllns, table and other linens, hats, silk, cotton, 
and woollen hosiery ; with cotton-thread factories, dis- 
tilleries, sugar refineries, breweries, chemical works, &c. 
It is connected with Its port Cette, 17 m. S.W., by a 
railway, and has a brisk trade with it, and with other 
towns and villages, exporting large quantities of fresh 
and dried fruits, wool, and other kinds of rural pro- 

* It U stated In Johnnon'i (Croft's) Life of Young that Narclwa, or 
Mrs. Temple, died at Lyons, in her way to Nice ; but she, in fact, 
died at Montpellier. 
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ducc, In addition to its manufactured products. It was 
formerly a place of great resort for English invalids, on 
account of tlie alleged salubrity of its climate. 

“ About twenty-five years ago,” says Inglis, “ 200 
English families were sometimes resident here; but 
since fashion, caprice, or experiment, have sent con- 
sumptive patients to die in Madeira or Naples, instead 
of Montpellier, that number has been reduced to 40 or 
.'iO families, who indeed, resort thitlier less for the sake 
of Ijealt.h than economy. It is undeniable, how’ever, 
that the air of Montpellier (however little that bustling 
city may resemble the retired spot pictured by the 
imagination) is dry and salubrious, possessing the mild- 
ncNS of a southern climate, and yet having its heat I 
tein})ered by the sea-breeze. It is also a cheap residence, 
the more so from the diminished influx of stran- 
f;( rs. Two well furnished rooms may be obtained 
f(jr about 10.v. a week ; and living Is not expensive. 
Beef and mutton fetch from 5d. to fid. per lb., fish, of 
about ‘20 different sorts, may be had at prices varying 
from fi to 20 sous : fruit and vegetables are both cheap 
aiul good ; wine ranges between 1 and 2 francs the 
bottle.” 

Montpellier has given birth to many distinguished 
persons, among whom may be specified ChajUal the 
chemist, Cainbaceres, Daru the historian, &'C. It appears 
to have been founded in the 8th century, and was for a 
while dependent on the kings of M;ijorca. It was ac- 
quired by I'hilip of Valois in 1349, but was not finally 
annexed to France till the reign of Charles VI. The 
( alvinists got possession of it under Henry III., and 
held it till I fi‘2‘2. when it was taken after a long siege by 
Louis XIIT. Su’itz. and France, p. 207. ; Fros- 

sard, Tableau Pitt, dc Nismes et de ses Environs, ii. 54 — 
(13. ; Jingo, art. lUraull i Guide du Foyageur cn 
France . ) 

MONTHFAIi, a town and river port of British Ame- 
rica, and the second citv and chief seat of the commerce 
of Lower Canada; on tliie S.side of the island of Mont- 
leal, in the St. I.{iwrence, 14'2 m. in a dlre< t line S.VV. 
Quebec ; hit. 45^^ 30' W., long. 73“ ‘2.V N. Pop., with its 
suburbs, in 1840, 27, '297. Its site is not so rormnanding as 
that, of Quebec, i)Utitisin every other rc.spect superior 
to tliat city. It is not so crowded ; and some even of its 
older streets are of tolerable breadth. Montreal is di- 
vided into the Upper and the Lower 'I'own ; the d:fl’er- 
enee in their elevation is but slight, hut the former being 
the more modern is the handsomer ilivision. It has 
s(!veral suburbs, Including whicli it stretches along the 
river for 2 m, from N. to S., and has, for some distance, 
a nearly equal breadth inland. The battlemented wall, 
with winch it was formerly surroundcil, has long fallen 
into decay, and it is now entirely ouen, the wooded 
lu'ights around being covered with villas and nleasure 
grounds. In the Lower 'I'own, Paul Street, tne chief 
commercial thoroughfare, extends parallel with the river 
the whole length of the city ; and in the Upper Town 
several streets proceed In the same direction, communi- 
cating with Paul Street by cross streets. In the Upper 
Towii and suburbs, which are nio.stly inhabited by the 
principal merchants, many of tlie houses arc handsomely 
and solidly built in the modern style ; but in the Lower 
Town they .re principally of a gloomy looking grey 
stone, with dark iron window-shutters and tinned roofs. 
Along the bank of the river is an extensive line of quays 
and warehouses. Many of the houses in the suburbs 
are built of wof)d, but there are no wooilcn buildings 
within the space once cncomjiasscd by the walls; and 
Biis city and Quebec have more' of the aspect of old 
European towns than any other towns In America. 

The most remarkable public edifice is the Horn. Cath. 
cathedral, opened in 18‘29, and superior to any other 
church in British Amc^rica. It is of Gothic architecture, 
'255^ ft. in length by 1344 in breadth. It is Ihced with 
stone, and roofed with tin, and has (5 towers, of which 
the three belonging to the main front are 2‘20 ft. in height, 
Gn the roof is a promenade, 7fi ft. in length by ‘20 
111 breadth, elovateJ 1‘20 ft. The principal window is 
04 ft. in height, and 32 in breadth. 'Hie interior is 
capable of accommodating from 10,000 to 12,000 per- 
sons, who may disperse by numerous outlets in .5 or 6 
ni mutes. It comprises 7 chapels, and 9 spacious aisles. 

1 here are several other Horn. Cath. churches, mostly 
belonging to the order of St. Sulpice ; to the members 
ol which Montreal chiefly owed its foundation, and who 
still hold the seignory of the island upon which it 
stands. ° ^ 

The seminary of St, Sulpice, a large and commodious 
Diniaitig adjoining the cathedral, occuiiies three sides of an 
oblong area, 132 It. in length by ‘29 deep, and is surrounded 
gardens. A handsome additional building, 
in/w^» has been lately erected, at an expense of 

In these establishments, students in most of the 
Higher branches of learning are taught at very moilerate 
cnarges. The principal English church is a handsome 
Duuding In the Grecian style, surmounted by a high and 
ooautiful spire. It has also a Scotch kirk, an American 
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Protestant church, and chapels belondng to the Metho- 
dists and Scotch dissenters. The Montreal General 
Hospital, erected in '1821-2 by voluntary subscription, a 
large and well-built edifice, Is said to be one of the best 
regulated institutions of the kind in America. A large 
conventual structure, the Hdtel-Dieu, occupied by a 
superior-matron and thirty-six nuns, is appropriated! to 
the recimtion of the sick and indigent ; and the convent 
of the Grey Si.sters partly serves as an asylum for the 
aged and infirm, the insane, foundlings, &c. 

The Sivurs Noires have an extensive convent, founded 
in lfi50 ; its iuinates consist of a superior and (10 nuns, 
whose duties are directed to the education of young 
girls. The court-house and prison are substantial build- 
ings, occupying the site of the former college ol the 
Jvsuits. The government-house, hank, barracks, ord- 
nance-office, and 4 market-houses, are among the re- 
maining principal buildings. In one of the squares is a 
colossal statue of Nelson, placed on a Doric column, the 
pedestal of w hich has bas-rcllcfs representing his prin- 
cipal actions. Besides the educational establishments 
noticed above, Montreal has a college, with a principal 
and 4 priifessors, a royal grammar-school, parochial, 
union, national, Sunday, and other public schools ; and 
many good private French and English seminaries. The 
university of M*GiU college, endowed by a citizen of 
Montreal, in 181 1, with a valuable estate, and 10,000/. in 
money, and chartered in 1821, is, we believe, not yet 
opened ; but is to be c<-iiducii‘d on a liber. d and enlarged 
.scale. Montreal has a pcinientiar) , ,i Imiisp (,| lialu-try, 
a savings’ hank, a natural history socii ty, a tneclianics’ 
institution, a central auxiliary society for promoting 
education ami imiustry, Bible and tr.'iet, agricultural and 
horticultural societies ; several public libraries, an ex- 
cellent news-room, Ac. Several new.‘«paper8 and other 
))oriodical publications issue from the presses of the 
town. According to Mr. M‘(Jrcgor, there is a greater 
spirit of improvement in this city than in Quebec. 'I'here 
is mucli activity observable among all classes connected 
with tradi'. The po.sition of Montreal at the h€*ad of tho 
ship navigation of the Sf. Lawrence*, and near tho 
confluence of that river with the Ottawa, as well as its 
situation with respeid to the U. States, ncce.ssarily make 
it one of the greatest emporiums of America. {Brit, 
Ainerica, ii. 3(j9.) 

Tlie harbour, thougii not large, is secure, and vessels 
drawing I.*) ft. water may lie elo.se to the shore. Its gi’iieral 
depth of water is Iroin 3 to 4^ fathoms. Its chief dis.advan- 
tage consists in the rapid of St. Mary’s, about 1 m. below, 
which ves.scls often find it difficult to stem. To obviate 
the obstruetion.s In the navigation above Montreal, the 
Lachine eanai, 9tn. long, 20 ft. wide, and 6 ft. in depth, 
w'-is undertaken in 1821, and completed at an expense of 
130,000/. 'I’he communication with the opposite sides 
of the river Is carried on by several steam and other 
vessels ; and, during (lie summer, a regular steam-boat 
communication is kept up with Quebec. At this season, 
vast rafts of limber come down, and pass the city for 
Quebec ; and .s(!ow s, bateaux of about fi tons, and Dur- 
ham boats, bring to Montreal the produce of Upper 
Canada. Neither is tho trade of Montreal suspended 
in winter, like that of Quebec. Thousands of sledges 
may then be seen coining in from all directions with 
agricultural produce, frozen carcasses of beef and pork, 
firewood, and other articles. Montreal is the centre of 
the conunerce beween Canada and the LI. States, carried 
on by Lake Champlain and the Hudson ; and not only is 
it tile depot of all the adjacent country, but most of the 
business done hi Quebec, is carried on by branches from 
the Montreal houses. In 1838, 98 ships, of the aggregate 
burden of ‘2‘2,‘289 tons, entered, and 99 ships, burden 21,901 
tons, left the port. Formerly this city was tlie liead quar- 
ters of the fur trade, but its interest in it has greatly de- 
clined. It has, however, cast-iron foundries ; distilleries ; 
breweries ; soap, candle, and tobacco manufactories ; se- 
veral ship-building establishments ; and machinery for 
steam-engines. Various articles of hardware, linseed 
oil, floor-cloth, &c. are made in the town. The markets 
arc abundantly supplied with good butchers’ meat, fish, 
poultry, fruit, vegetables, Ac. Mr. M'Gregor says that 
better accommodations are to be found here than in 
Quebec ; and the society is as good. About 3-4th8 of 
the pop. are of French descent ; the remainder, con- 
sisting principally of emigrants from tho U. Kingdom, 
Americans, and Iroquois Indians. Montreal, originally 
called Villeinaric, was taken from the French, in 1760. 
{McGregor's British Atnerica, ii. 300 — 317.; Encyc. qf 
Geog., Anier. cd. ; Pari. Reports.) 

MONTROSE, a royal and pari. bor. and sea-port 
town of Scotland, co, Forfar, at the mouth of the S. Ksk, 
on the N. side of the river, on a projecting tongue of 
land, betw'een the German Ocean, on the E., and tho 
basin of Montrose, on the W., GO xn. N.N.E. Edinburgh ; 
lat. 56“ 42' 10” N.. Icng. *2“ 27' If/' W. Pop., in 1801, 
7,974; in 1831, l^.Oi:.;'; but, including the suburbs of 
Inch (a small island formed by the river) and Ferryden, 
12,853, exclusive of sailors, who amount to between 600 
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and 700. At present nsil), however, the pop. Is sup- 
pose to exceed 10,000. 

The town consists of one wide and regular street, ex- 
tending from N. to S. upwart^^i otvj rn., with numerous 
closes and subsidiary streets. Many of the houses pre- 
sent tlieir gables to the street, as in the N<‘therlands. It 
Is a hatnlsome town, well paved, lighted with gas, and 
supplied with W’ater, conveyed, in pipes, from a distance 
of 3 m. The public buildings are the town-hall, gaol, 
lunatic asylum, academy, trades’ school, infirmary, 
house of refuge, parish church, with a handsome steeple 
200 ft. high, St. John's, a newly erected quoad sacra 
church, 2 episcopal chapels, and G dissenting ch.ipels, 
of which 2 belong to the Associafe Synod, and the 
Others to th(? Metiuidists, Jlaptists, (dassitijs, and Inde- 
pendents. The parish church is collegiate; and one of 
the two ministers is paid by a tax of per cent, on the 
rental of the bor. The narrow downs, provincially links, 
between the town and the sea, are imich resorted to 
by the inhab. for golf-|)laying ; a game which is in great 
favour here and in various other places in .Seotland. 

The most important })nblic structure comna ted with 
Montrose i.s the susponsion-liHilge. completed in 182!), 
over the principal biancli mT tin- .Si.utii and uniting 
the town with the Inch. 7'he <lisrancc between the 
towers at the extremities of the bridge is 4.'12 ft. ; the 
height of each tower is 71 ft. ; the width of the bridge 
is 2G ft. within tiie siepi-n ling-rods. The whole cost 
has been above i"ii/ ; tin- pontage lcvie<l amounts to 
about a year. The extent of the Inch is less than 

^ in , and the Itranch of the river on the ojipositc side 
IS cro-sed by a drawbridge ; so tliat the ^•o'.nmnni^•ation 
across the two channels of the Soutli Esk is as perfect as 
possible. 

Montrose has lieon long rididnated for its schools. It 
was the (ir^t place, in Scotland, in whicli (.'reck was 
taught (M'Cric's Life qf Ktuix, vol. i. App. u.(’.); and 
it has preserved tlio char icter which it so early (l.“).Tl) 
attahied. It has at present ab<nif 20 schools, and above 
I,G0() pupils, Indiig about a fenth p u t of the «'ntirc pop. 
Of the schools, two are entirely free ; one, fotiinUai in 
18IG. by a Mr. \Vliite, edm ates K t) poor children ; and 
another, found(>d in 1822, by Miss .Stratton, educates 42 
hoys and a.s many girls. live schools arc partially 
endowed ; the others arc voluntary and unendowed 
semirftiries. 'I'he Montrose academv, estahlislu'd in 
1815, is an excellent .seminary. .Andrew .Melville, who 
W'as born in the neighbourliuod, was edncatial at the ' 
grammar-school of Montrox*. (h;orge VVi.shart, who 
arterward.s sufl'erod martyrdom, w.as aUo educated here, 
and subsequently helil the ollice of teacher in the 
same school. 'I'he celebrated Maiainis of Montrose, 
who made so distinguished a figure in tln^ <ivil wars 
in the I7tli century, was a native of the town. Arch- 
bishop Leigliton was descended of a family whos<% seat 
was within 2 m. of the l.or. 'J'in*re are various sub- 
scription libraries, one of which, founded in 17'^5, has 
above 8,000 vols. ; a merhanics’ institute, which has 
occasional lectures oii difi'erent hraiuhes of .science; 
a Natural History and .Antiquarian .Society, to which 
laird I’anmure has been a liberal benefa<’tor ; a Horti- 
cultural .Society ; various literary ami pliilosojdiical 
societies, and two w'eekly newspapers. 

In addition to the funds bequeathed for the support of 
SchooHl, there are no fewer than 12 diderent lu‘qm*.sts, 
amounting lii the aggregate to about ll,(t00/,, left for the 
support of the poor, or for j>articular classes among them. 
Poors’ rat(;s, nowever, wen; introduced in 183G; the 
average amount of which is about 2 ,H(!(i/. a year, 'riiero 
is, also, an hosfiital fund, consisting of ceriain lands and 
teinds granted to the town by James VI., in 1.587, 
amounting to about 170/. yearly. 'I’lie lunatic asylum, 
a splendid building, in an airy and healthy situation, 
was founded in 1770; but having been greatly enlarged 
and improved, it was incorporated by royal charter in 
1811. .It has, at jircscnt (1811), 77 inmates. The in- 
firmary, a handsome new hullding, has attached to it a 
fever nospital, and a dispensary. Average number of 
atients in the infirmary and free lionpital about 21 : 
o. of out-door or dispensary patients, who receive 
advice and medicines, about .500. A house of refuge 
was established and endowed in 1838, by a benevolent 
citizen, William Dorward, Ksq., at an expenjeof 10,000/. 

It is intended to shelter and provide for old and destitute 
ersons of both sexes, and lor de.stitute children. The 
ulldiug is handsome and commodious, and the insti- , 
tutlou, which is said to bo admirably conducted, has, at 
present, about 70 inmates ; the children are educated at 
the different charity schools. There is, also, a society 
for the relief of the destitute sick. 

The principal business In Montrose is flax-spinning 
and weaving. The town and its immediate vicinity has 
at present (1841) 6 flax.spinning mills ; besides 1 at Logie, 
and 1 at Craigo, both connected with the town : it has, 
also, a power-loom factory, and about 5(X) hand-looms, 
three fourths of which are in factories, employed on the j 
finer and heavier linen fabrics, including sheetings. 
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dowlas, sail-cloth, and bagging. There is also a bleach- 
field at Craigo, and anotlier at Logie. 

The hands employed may bo estimated as umlor : viz. 
employed in spinning, 1,6.50 ; In heckling, 250 ; in bleach- 
ing. 200; in weaving and manufacturing, 1,400: total, 
3,500. Of the above, 300 spinners and 200 bleachers are em- 
ployed at the Craigo and Logie works, and the rcinatnlng 
3,(K)0 in Montrose. 

In 1840, about 53,000 pieces of cloth were woven in 
Montrose, and 2G,()00 in the vicinity, making together 
79,000; the quantity produced in 1835 did not exceed 
47,0(i0 pieces. 

Montrose has also a small soap factory, one of starch, 
two rope and sail works, and a machine factory. Ship- 
building is carried on to a considerable extent, and at 
present 5 ships are on the stocks. There, is a patent slip 
for repairing ships. There arc .5 breweries, 2 taniierie.s, 2 
e;tndI<“-works, and a foundry ; and a meal and flour- 
mill. driven by steam. 

'J'he harbour is one of the best on the E. const of 
Seotland. The channfl of the river is narrow ; but, ns it 
has 1-5 or 18 ft. water over the bar at low ebb, middling- 
sized iTiereh.antincn may run in at any time of the 
and, at high w.ater, it is accessihh' to the largest ships. A 
dock is now in the course of being excavated iiehw the 
jiresent harbour, wideh will, it is sujiposed, cost about 
50.000/. ; but it in.iy be doubted whether the benefit it 
will confer on thi; sldppirtg of the port will be siifiicieiit 
to countervail tiie injury arising from the increasi* of tl.e 
harbour dues it has o<‘casiune(l. 'riio basin, immediately 
W. from the town, has a fine .appearance on the map, 
hut is of litde u>e. It is nearly circular, Ixdng ;i1>out 
3 m. in diameter : it is siiallow, and, excepting the iiliannel 
of tlu! river, dries at low water. Vessels of .50 or Go 
tons, however, re.'ieh Old Montr 9 se, at the other end ol 
(he li.isin. 'I’fie entrance* te) the harbour has, on its N. 
side, two light-houses, with fixed lights. 

Montrose i.s a custom-house station ; the amount of 
shi|)ping within the district being 187 ships, of the aggre- 
gate burden of 18,200 tons, of wlilch 1J.5 ships, measuring 
I ),.500 terns, be'loog te) the town. Cnstenns rewenue, in 
1810, 3.'1, H4/. The traele of the port ha.s more than dou- 
bh'tl within tlie last 1.5 years ; thesheirc eliie'S, which we*re: 
uneler 1,000/. in 1825, having produced 2, 0/G/. in IKIK; 
they are now still gre*ater, but the rates have been aug- 
ineuteal. The chief imjieirts from foreign countries are; 
flax, hemp, anel tiinl»er. In 1810, there we^re im)>orte'd at 
Meiutrose; 4,480 terns flax and hemp, 39,()04 terns co.ils, 
7,400 loaels timlxT, and 11,674 barrels raw h(;rrings ; 
.5-6ths of the latter lieiiig for exportation to Lnndem after 
Ix'ing cured. During tlie same year, there w«>rc ex))en teel, 
('xclusive of manutactures, sent almost wholly to Lemilem, 
25.252 qrs. of wheat, barh'y, &c,, 1,400 boxes salmon, 

4, (i47 barrels .smoke'ei hadileicks, 2,27.5 harrel.s penk, anel 
9,GG0 Ixilis. jiotatoes (5 ewt. eacli). I’roviously to 1 k3!i, 3 
or 4 ships sailed annually to the (ircenlaud whale (islu'ry, 
hut tins branch of tnule has been abandoned. The ma- 
jority of the ships helemging to the port are now e'ug.'^gcd 
in the Baltic tr.nie, in which it is h<‘lieve<l that abeeut 15 
vessel.s, of the average burden of about 175 tons, arc at 
present employed ; whereas, in ]h 2(), only about 10 vessels, 
of 90 ton.s eaeli, belonging to this iiort, W'ore engaged in 
the trade ! I’hi; steamers that nly bidween Leith and 
the N. of Scotland ri'gularly call at U.san, 2 m. S. of 
Montrose; and a ste-imer, ix-Jonging to the town, plies 
twice a week to I.eilh. There are hmr b.anks in the 
tow n, a savings’ bank, and an insurance society. 

Montrose was created a royal bor. by David 1. in the 
12th century. It was here that John Baliol, in 1296, sur- 
rendered the Scottish crown to Edward I. Montrose 
was the first port made by the I'rench fleet, in’ 1715, with 
the Pretender on hoard ; and the same personage sailed 
from it in E'ebruary, 1716, for France. 

The corn, consists of a provost, 3 bailies, and 15 coun- 
cillors. Municipal revenue, about 3,000/. a year. Mon- 
trose unites with Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, and ller- 
vie, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. Kegistered 
electors, in 18J0-4 1, 373. {Boundary Returns; Factor ij 
Reports, 1839 ; l^ew Statistical Account qf Scotland, 

^ Forfarshire., pp. 271 — 290. ; and valuable Private In- 
formation,^ 

MONTSERRAT, one of the British W. Indian Islatiih. 
a dependency on Antigua, from whicli it is di-i i"i 

5. W. 27 m.; in hit. 16^45' N., long. 610 6' W. R is 
about 12 m. in length, and 5 m. in its greatest breadth. 
Areti, estimated at about 30,000 acres. Pop., in 1838, 
about^.GOO, of whom nearly 6-7th8 were blacks. Mont- 
serrat consists of a range of steep abrupt mountains, 
or rather, perhaps, of one lofty mountain, 2,500 ft, higli. 
the summit of which has been broken into a variety ot 
deep precipices and chasms. The upper parts are al- 
t<^ether barren ; but the base of the mountain slopes 
off to the sea by a succession of gentle ridges, aiiniit- 
ting of cultivation ; and the lower parts are well wa- 
tered, and very productive. With the exception of the 
town of Plymouth, unfavourably situated near the 
S.W. beach, with an amphitheatre of hills in its rear, 
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intercepting the sea breeze, the island enjoys a compara- j 
tivcly tiigh character for salubrity. ( Tuiluc/i's Report on 
the Sickness, ^c. in the W. Indies, p. S.'i.) In 1839, 13,443 
cwts. sugar, 29,41)0 gall, rum, and I8,fi26 gall, molas- 
ses, were imported from Montserrat into the U. King- 
dom. The total value of the exports and imports amount 
toaboutO.rrOO/. each. Amount awarded to the colonial pro- 
prietors for the manumission of the slaves, U)3,.V)8/. 185,; 
the average value of a slave from 1822 to 18,30, having 
been about 37/. This island was discovered in 1493, by 
(’olumbus, who gave it its present name. It was co- 
lonised by the Knglish in 1032. Tlie French took it in 
J(iOH, but restored it at the peace of Utrecht. {Purl. 
Papers. S(C . ) 

MONZA (an. Modnrtia), a town of Anstri.-in Italy, 
dclcg. Milan, on the I.amliro, iierc crossed by 3 stone 
l)ridKes, 9 m. N.N.F. Milan, Top., in 18.37, 8,37«. It is 
rt'vinlarly laitl out. iiave<l with round 8lf)nes, and tolerably 
well built. It is interesting from having been the seat 
of governim-nt during the time the Lombard king- 
dom ; and the iron crown ol' Lombardy is kept, with 
other relics, in its cathedral, an edilicc supposed to date 
Iroin the 7th century. Tlie former residem-e of the 
Lombard kings is said to have la^en the building now 
(X'cupiod by the court of jiisliee. Monza has a royal 
palace, with fine grounds, greatly etnbelllsliod by Trliice 
I’ligene Heauharnois, ;ind \\hich is tlie usual summer 
resilience of the Austrian vici'roy ; a gymnasium ; 2 hos- 
pitals ; a theatre ; .ind inanutaetures of silk and eotton 
Stulls, shawls, hats, and leatlier. {Diet, ; Condcr's 

Hal!/, i. 347 8.) 

I\i()()I/rAN, or MOULTAN, a city of the Punjal), 
probably the Matt i of .Alexander’s liistorians. cap. prov. 
of siimo name, on the Uliinaiib or Acesint's, 190 m. 
S.W. Lahore. Lat. 3()0 9' N.; long. 71’ 7' K. Fop. 
about ()(),()()(), one-lbird of whom maybe Hindoos; the 
rest are Mohnnun(.'dan,s, the Seiks being confined to 
tlie garrison, which dot's not cxcet'd fiOO men. (Ritrne.'i's 
liolhara. ,yc., i. 95.) The city is unwards of 3 m. in 
tire., surrounded by a tlilapidated wall, and overlooked 
on the N. by a fortress of some strength. A consider- 
able portion of the town evidi'Utly stands on the debris 
of more ancient buildings. The houses are of burnt 
brirk, with fiat roofs ; tlicy sometimes rise to the lieiglit 
of fi stories, so that ttie narrow streets are dark and 
gloomy. The fortress of Mooltan is an irrt gular liex- 
agou, with a wall of burnt brick, Id ft. Iiigh on tlieont- 
side, and tlanked with about 30 to\v<'rs. lu its interior 
are nunn'rous houses, now uninliabited and falling into 
ruin, several mosques, and a Ifiiidoo tenijde of high 
anlii|uily. Mooltan lias several cl<‘gant and highly 
veiK'ratcil tombs. Its inliabs. arc principally engaged in 
wi’aviug and dyeing eotton clotlis, and silk.s of a .soine- 
wiiat coarser texture than those of lialiawulpoor, but 
wliieli are largely exported Into the adjacent countries. 
Many of tlie fabrics of Mooltan are, as of old, of a |)urple 
c<-lour, and interwoven witli gold. This city was 
formerly frequented by a groat number of pilgrims, and 
allbrdcil immense pliimlcr to the Mohaniinedans in 712. 
ll. was cantured by Mahmoud, of (jliiiznee, in 1010; by 
Mahomed Uhori, in 1170 ; by Timour, in 1398 ; and by 
hiiiiject Singh, in 1818, .since wliich it has belonged to 
the (iom. of l.nhore. {Rttrni's's Bokhara, i, 95 — 100. ; 
Iliian'I'.iu's F.. I. ('ill' ) 

|'i"<)|{slll DAMM), ,a large city of British India,' 
I're.'iid. and prov. Bengal, on tlio lih.vgirallu, or most 
i*!UTcd brunch of the (langes, 1 15 m. N. Calcutta. Lat. 
2L IF N. ; long. 88'^ LV E, Fop. estimated by Hamil- 
ton at I(i5,(t00. lu point of appearance Moorsheda- 
bad cannot compare with eitlier of tlie other great 
t’itie.5 of Bengal, but it is not so me;m as has been 
sometimes represented. '1 he houses are principally of 
niuil and straw ; the city extcmls for 8 m. along both 
banks of the river, and a number of brick or chunanied 
houses are Interspersed among the rest, with terraces, 
small verandahs, flat roofs, &c., “ on w hich you may .see 
the owners, in their Moorish dresses, smoking their 
nookalis, playing chess, or walking sedately in small 
parties.” A great many small mosques are scattered 
throughout the city; but a large and fine looking 
European residence, erected by the British government 
Or the residence of the Bengal nabob, is the only public 
imilding worth notice. On the mootic jheel, a pool left 
by a former w inding of the river, are the remains of the 
palace, Ac., buiH> by Aliserdi Khan, in the last century, 
partly with materials from the ruins of Gour. Within 
nic gateway by which the grounds are entered. Is a 
nanasome mosque of fine stone, which the zealous fre- 
concealed with thick layers of whitewash, 
vvnat were formerly gardens are now mere naked fields, 
^nly one fragment of the palace exists, but this Is an 
legant ruin, consisting of 4 arches 8ur»ported by 6 
columns, the whole of beautifully polished black marble. 
i.^/!r considered unhealthy from the neg- 
ectea state of the sewers, the closeness and filthiness 
**^®®^** »nd the rank jungle intermingled with the 
nuts and houses ; and pestilential diseases have often 
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raged here with much violence. It is also exposed to 
the attacks of dacoits and other plunderers, never having 
been fortified except by an occasional rampart during the 
Mahratta invasion in last century. It is the head 
quarters of one of the 6 courts of circuit under the 
Bengal presid. ; the seat of a zillah court ; the residence 
of the district collector and other British functionaries, 
and of llie naliob of Bengal ; and has a Britl-'li College, 
founded in 1«2G, and endowed with an income of 1G,5 (jO 
rupees a year. 

Sloorshedabad became the cap. of Beng.al in 1704, and 
continued to be tlie scat of government till the conquest 
of Bengal by the Briti.sh in 175G. It w^as then virtually 
superseded by Calcutta, to wliich the revenue-hoard, 
collector-general, Ae. were transferred in 1751. (//a- 

miltons E. I. (Uiu lecr ; Mod. Trav., ix. 14.5 — 151‘.) 

MOKADABA L), a town and distr. of British India, 
prov. Delhi. Tiie town, on the Ramgunga, 105 m. E. 
by N. Delhi, i.s one of the mo.st pojiulous and flourishing 
seats of commerce in the upper ])rovs. It has some good 
streets, but no imlilic edifice of any Importance. The 
district, or collectorate, is incUulcii betwei'n the 28th 
and 30lii degs. of N. lat., and 77^ 40' and 79‘-’ E. long. 
Area, 5,800 sq. m. Fop., probably 1,500,000. It is well 
w''t'‘'-ca, tract.s are very fertile, though a 

good deal of it be wastt'. .Sugar, cotton, and wlicat are 
' tlie chi(‘f products ; tlic latter is aimoet wliolly expiirted, 
the foot! of tlie pop. consisting principally of jowarce, 
bajroe, <!vc. At least one-filth part of the land is lield 
rent-free. 'I’otal land revenue, (1829-30), '.iG5,110 rujiees. 
{Pari. Itevcnuc Report, 1832 ; Hamilton, K. 1. Uaz t- 
ti er. ) 

MDHAT (tJerm. asniall tfiwn of Swif zerland, 

cunt. Fn-iburg, on the .S.h'. bank of the lake of the same 
name, and on the high road betwei'ii Bern and Lau- 
sanne. 11 m. \V. by S. tlie former city. Fop., with its 
sul»url)s, 1,58G. It is parti. dly vvalksi round ; and has an 
ancient castle, now tfic residence of tlie vheramimavn, 
an hospital, and an orphan asylum, a Protestant col- 
lege, ji publie library, superior, inferior, and commercial 
scliool.s, and a bii.sk transit and general trade. 'I'he cir- 
<‘uin.stan<-e of several lioman antiquities having been 
di.'Covcrcd hen*, has le<l to the supposition that Morat 
was anciently one of the suburbs of Aventienm (now 
Aveiielie). This otherwise insignificant town, om'S its 
cch'biity to the great battle fought under its wilns on 
the 22(1 of June, H7G, iu which the Sw-iss totally deteated 
the iuvailing army of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

" Morat ! the proud, the patriot field ! where man 
JM.i) g. c/e on fjfi.KtIv trnpliin.s of ilie .sl.ain, 

Nor liliish tor tUoM* who l oiupui’d on tliat plain. 

Here bnigundv beciueath’d his tuiiibloss host, 

A boir, lieap tliro»u;ti ai'es to remain; 

'l’beniM:lvt!> their inonumiiit.” Chihle Hurold. 

The loss of the Burgniuliaivt was immoihse ; as many as 
ir),()0«) soldiers having, it is said, been left on the field, 
exclnr.ive of (hose tlrowncd in the lake. Tlie bones of 
the slain were afti'rwards colleeted, Jn memory of file 
batlh', in a squ.are ImiMin", called an ossuary. '1 his 
I singular monument, .ill' i '>i.ui<iiiig for more than 3(»0 
! years, was lUstioycd in 1798, by the soldiers from 
Burgundy, in the French army. But though notliing 
could surpass the gallantry and devotion di.spJayed by 
the .Swiss on this occasion, it is pretty certain that 
tlie defeat of Cliarles at Morat, as well as his pre- 
vious defeat at Granson, w.hs ow ing quite as much to 
his r.ashncss and folly, as to th<i bravery of his ene- 
mies. The pryicinal strength of tin* duke’s army con- 
sisted in its caviitry ; and jet, on botli occhmoiik, ho 
engaged in defiles where they eould not act. {L'Artde 
vender Ics Dales, part ii, tom. ii. p. 9fi.) 

RIDKAVIA (Germ. Ma/iren). -du inqiortant prov. of 
the Austri.an empire, which, including Austrian Silesia, 
incur poratcil with it since 1783,exti'nds betw een lat. 48^40' 
and .5n‘^ 2.V N., and the 15th and 19tli degs. of F. long., 
having N. Prussian Silesia, E. and S.E. (Jalicia and 
Hungary, S. tlie latter country and Austria, aiid VV. and 
N.W. Bohemia. It is of a rhomhoidal shape ; greatest 
length about 185 m. ; average breadth, .56 m. Area, 
about 10,240 sq. m. Fop. in 1838, 2,143,052. In the N. 
part of the prov. is a mountainous ridge of no great ele- 
vation, str^ching W.N.W. and K.S.E., between the 
Sudeten Bfind on the W. and the Jablanka mountains, 
a branch of the Carpathians on the E., dividing the 
waters that flow N. into the Oder and the Baltic, on the 
one hand, from those that flow S. into the Mediterranean 
on the other. The 1C. and W. frontiers of the prov. are 
ahso deft'iided by mountain ridges. Excepting in the N., 
the country is rhoj^ly level, or merely undulating, with a 
gentle slope to the S. ; nearly all its great rivers, in- 
cluding the Morawa, by which it Is intersected from N. 
to S., and whence, also, it derives its nam^ the Iglawa, 
Thayer, &c., flowing in that direction. The Oder has 
its sources in the N. ridge. Being sheltered on the 
. N., E., and W., by mountain ranges, and lying In 
general only from 500 to 1,000 ft. above the fevd of 
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the sea, Moravia enjoys a milder climate than most 
countries in the same fat. The mean temperature of 
the year at OJmutz is about 48'^ Fah. The wind is 
mostly from the S., and tip! atmosphere clear. A 
large proportion of the soil is very fertile, and if ad- 
vantageous markets could be fourm, large quantities of 
corn might be raised for exportation ; but, in conse- 
quence of the want of the latter, the attention of the 
inhabs. has been of late devoted more to manufactures 
than to agriculture, and Moravia is no longer a country 
whence supplies of corn might be drawn, at a short 
notice, on a very large scale. 

An estate of mean size comprises from 8r>0 to 1,400 
acres of arable land, from 140 to 420 acres of meadow 
land, and 1 ,000 to 2,500 or more of wood, .according to 
the situation. The estates conferring the right of repre- 
seutatiun in the assembly, and which are only hehl by 
knights or nobles, are ol all sizes from a few acres to 
nuinv sq. miles in extent. These estates can, strictly 
speaking, be also held by a commoner, but only on his 
paying a portion of the taxes twice over, and on his re- 
nouncing the right to all kinds of patronage and judicial 
authority. The estates of mean size may be estimated 
at 2-3ds of the whoie ; but about 30 estates exceed 32 
English sq. m. in extent. In purchasing land, a profit 
of from 4 to 4^ per cent, per annum is gcm*raily looked 
for. The size of the peasant’s holdings is very various : 
in the plains it may be about 28 Knglisb acres ; but in 
tlie hilly parts, where the pop. is thinner and the soil 
less productive, it is 30, 4o, and in some parts 70 acres. 
Half holdings, quarter holdings, as well as cottiers with 
small gardens, are also freijnent It is supposed that 
of the peasant families, 2-3ds hold land, and about 
l-3d may be considered as mere labourers. The mode 
of (Miltivation adopted by the peasants iu the low lands 
consists in a rotation of three crops, viz. wheat, rye, 
summer corn, fallow ; the fallow being only partial. In 
the hilly parts, the fallows are used for potatoes, turnips, 
flax, &c. ; in the mountains till.age is more irregular. On 
most of the small estates of the nobles, a lietter rotation of 
crops, with clover, green food, and meadows, prevails, ac- 
eonling as the soil, or tin; local advantages of common 
grazing ( which is very extensive) render it necessary. I'ho 
fltllovving rotations, among others, are pursued : — l. Fo- 
bitoc^ with manure; 2. liarloy, or oats, with clover; .3. 

• Cln^^ hay ; 4. Clover as {)aslure ; .5 Hye ; (J. Oats. In 
in;Hvy soils ; — 1. Winter corn with dung ; 2. Barley, with 
clover; 'A. Clov«‘r ; 4. Wheat; 5. Green fodder, with ma- 
nure; fl. Wlieatj 7. Pease and beans; g. J{ye. In the 
low lands millet is a good deal cultivated ; in'the moun- 
tains flax. Ou the estate of a Moravian nobleman, which 
i.« cultivated in a superior manner, but is l)y no means of 
a superior quality of soil, as compared with otl»er estates 
in tlie same prov., the following is the average produce 
of corn per acre : — ' 



.\faxlmum.' Minimum. 

Mc.vn. 

Wheat 

Utuhelt, 

42 

liuthell. 

14 

iSufhelt. 

2ti 

Kye 

,35 

'1(5 

21 

Karley ... 

4!) 

1 28 

( )ats ... 


174 

28 

Potatoes - . • - 

408 1 

1 175 i 

280 


Distilleries, and even breweries, are commonly esta- 
blished on the low farms ; and, within a few years, beet- 
root sugar manufactories have become frequent. 

It is not usual to let lands on lease in tliis p.art of the 
Austrian empire. The few cases in which this mode of 
tenure occurs, must rather be con.sldcre8 as exceptions 
than as a rule. From the peasants’ lioldings the lord 
usually derives, — 1st. All tiiat wa.s stipulated on the 
original cession of the land, whether in the shape of a 
rent charge in money or otherwise. 2(Uy. The I.ande- 
mium, or fine on transfer, whether bv sale or luimritance 
(usually 5 per cent.). .3diy. 'i’he liohot, or personal ser- 
vice, the maximum of which has been fixed by law. This 
consists gtjnerally in 3 days’ work, with a waggon and 
horses, weekly, for the peasant’s whole holding; the 
half-holding gives day’s work, and the quarter-hold- 
ing 2 or 3 days’ labour, weekly : cottagers give from 10 
to 13 days per annum. 4thly. The right of grazing on 
uncultivated fallows and stubble; which, however, the 
peasant may exercise upon the land of his lord. 5thly. 
The great and small tithes, which are often ceded to the 
church, or have been otherwise transferred. Dominical 
property (allodial estates) pays in general no tithe. The 
peasant may eedc, or leave liy will, his holding to which- 
ever of his sons he plt;a8es ; but it is then usually chained 
with a sum for each of his brotliers and sisters. The 
custom prevails of leaving it to the eldest son; but it is 
often ceded during the life of the father, who retains a 
certain proportion of the produce for his own use : this 

{ fene rally happens when the father wishes to free his son 
Irom liability to the conscription. . 

Flax is cultivated iu considerable quantities by the 
descendants of Gennan and Bohemian settlers, in the 


circles of Brunn and Olmut* : it is celebrated for its 
fineness and length, and is second only to that of Si- 
lesia. In certain favourable situations, the soil and 
climate of Moravia are well adapted to the grape ; and 
for some time after this was ascertained, tlie appropria- 
tions of land to this kind of culture were so considerable, 
that government supposed it necessary to interfere, and 
to issue, in 1803, an order prohibiting the laying out of 
new vlney.'irds. W ine is mostly grown in the S. circles 
t»f Znaym, Brilnn,and llraiiisch : the average yearly pro- 
duce is estimateii at 436,600 eimers ; a good deal of 
which is exported to the adjacent provs. Large quanti- 
ties of brandy and beer are also made. Fruits of many 
kinds are so plentiful, that Moravia is usually styled the 
orchard of .Austria. 'J'he forests, formerly much dimi- 
nislied by imprudent waste, are now better attended to. 
The pasture grounds are extensive in the mountains, 
and a large proportion of the Austrian heavy cavalry 
horses is furni.shcd by this prov. Cattle are not very ex- 
tensively lired ; consi(\t*rable numbers are sent tliither 
from Poland to the markets of f)lmutz, and from Hun- 
gary to those of Ausvitz. In 1837. of ‘)(),(K)7 head of oxen 
sold In Olmutz, 74,184 were from Galicia. liUrge Hocks 
of sheep are depastured in the mountainous distric ts ; 
tlieir mimhers having Increased with the incrca.se of 
the woollen manufacture. The breeds' have been ma- 
terially improved by crossing with rneriims, Ac. ; tliough, 
from want of propc*r care, the wool of Moravia is 
still inferior, anti most part of the raw material requirc'd 
is imported from contiguous prov.s. Hogs and geest; 
are brcnl in great numbers for exportation, and game is 
very abundajit. There are valuable mines of iron, con. 
per, lead, and coal ; gold and silver mines were wrought 
previously to the troubles of the 15th and 16th ceotunes, 
when they wore abandoned, and the works have not 
since been resuinc;d. Alum, marble, and excellent 
building stone are found : among other minerals is a 
I species of stone, which, when first dug up, is so soft that 
it may he rnouldetl with the hand, but which hardens on 
exposure to the air : a gr(;at many pipe.bowls are made 
from it. 

Manufactures and Trade. — Notwithstanding its in- 
land posiliot), this prov. has made a very considerable 
progrc'.ss in manufactures, and has become, since the 
close of last century, one of the most tijriving portions 
of the Austrian em})ire, W’oollen.s, limms, and cotlon.s 
are all made on a large scale; the first two consuming 
not only all tlie wool and flax raised in the country, but 
requiring a largo importation from other parts, V\ ool is 
brought from Hungary ; flux from Sil(;sia and Austrian 
Poland. The olde.st woollen manufactures are in tlie 
neighbourhood of Iglau, in tlie W. ; hut tliose of Urunn 
are now the most extensive .and important. W'oollcns arc 
also extensively manufactured in other towns ; and. ex- 
clusive of the goods produced in manufacturing rstablish- 
ments, large quantities are made by the peasants and 
otliers for domestic use. Linen and thread are also 
largely produced ; and cotton factories, some of w hicli 
are on a very extimsive scale, have been establislu'd, 
though w’ith but indifferent success, in many parts of tlie 
prov. Dyeing, especially flue Turkey red colours, is suc- 
cessfully and extensively carried on at Brunn, alino.st all 
the cloth made in Moravia being sent thitlier for tliat pur- 

( >o8e. Tlie other manufactures, such a.s those of .silk, 
rather, paper, pot-ash, glass, beet-root .sugar, Ac., are 
aUo of considerable importance ; and their products are 
exported to the contiguous couiitries,'*and to Hungary, 
Austria, Italy, and the Levant. The imports consist 
chiefly of wool, thl, flax, raw cotton, silk, cattle, wine, 
atid hardw'an;. The only navigable river is the Morawa ; 
and liitherto goods liave been almost always conveyed in 
waggons. For these there are two great commercial 
roads, both leading from Vienna; the one passing by 
Prague, Znaym, and Iglau, in the west ; the otlier by 
Brunn and Oltnutz in the centre of the prov. But the 
facilities for trade are now in the course of being va.stly 
augmented by the formation of the railway from Vienna 
to Bochnla, in Galicia, which passes througlt the valley 
of the Moraw'a in this prov. as far as Magi>edl, having 
branch railways to Brunn and Olmutz, The com- 
pletion of this great undertaking \yfli 1>6 signal advim- 
tage to the prov. 

'J’he government of Moravia, which is entitled a rnar- 
quisate, is administered by a governor with direct autho- 
rity from Vienna. Like the other provs. of the empire, 
it has its States, or assembly of the clergy, nohility, 
knigliV, and citizens ; but the power or influence of tins 
assembly is very limited. It meets annually, not to oe- 
termiiie the amount of the taxes, but their distribution 
and mode of collection. The prov. is subdivided into « 
districts or circles, each of which has one or two tri- 
bunals of original jurisdiction, and a high court of appeal 
sits in Brlinn. . 

Education is very generally diffused fn this ptov., ana 
the bulk of the people are comparatively civilised, in 
1838, it had 1,886 elementary senoois. which were at- 
tended by no fewer than 272,638 children, being about 
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1-Rth part of the pop. ; there is also a great number of Farms of all sizes; the farm buildings were formerly 

superior schools, and the prov. is well provided with the wretched, but those on the principal farms have been 

higher class of seminaries. Among otiicrs, it has a uni- mostly rebuilt, and are now substantial and commo- 

rersity at Olmiitz, which, In 183S, was attended by 526 diotis. Average rent of land, In 1810, 4jr. 1^. an acre, 

students ; It has also faculties of science at Brunn and Manufactures unimportant. Lead, iron, lime, freestone, 
Nicholsburg; an academy of the provincial states at and slate are met with ; but the first two are not wrought, 
Olmiitz ; school.s of rural economy at Briinnand Olmiitz, and of the others only the freestone to any extent. It is 
attended, in 1838, by 102 pupils ; and 11 gymnasia, which, partly intersected and partly bounded on the E. by the 
in the same year, had 87 teachers, and 2,766 pupils. But, .Spey, and on the W. by the I'indhorn, and has the 
how creditable soever to the government, still it must be Los-sie in its centre. The salmon-fisheries, especially 
borne in mind, that the useful sciences, or those, rather, those on the Spey, are important and valuable. This co. 
tliat arc directly subservient to the progress of the arts. Is united with Nairn under one sheriff and in returning 
and in some degree, also, to the business of administra^ 1 m. to the 11. of C. Kegi.stered electors for the co., iu 
tion, are those only that meet with any encouragement, 18.30-40, 630. Tiie bnrs. of Elgin and Forres unite with 
either here or in any other part of the Austrian ilo- other bors. in sending 2 niems. to the H. of C. It is 
minions. All speculative studies, and especially tho.se divided into 20 pars. , and in 1831 had 6,019 inhab. 
connected with the principles of politics and political houses, 7,768 faniilie.s, and 34,231 persons, of whom 
economy, arc not merely discouraged but proscribed: — 15,779 wore males, and 1K,4')2 females. Valued rent of 

“ Ce quo veut avaut tout la politique Autrichienno,” the co. 05,600/. .Scotch. Annual value of real property, 
says M. Saint-Marc Girardin, “ e’est le calme et le repos ; in 181.5, 73,288/. 

ello veut que le pouple soit tranquille, ct pour cela elle * MORBIIIAK, a mstfit. dep. of France, formerly a 
vent qu’il soit heiireiix. Elle veut aussi qu’il ait de part of the prov. Brittany; between lat. 47*^ 15* and 
rinstruction,maiscotte instruction quiapprenddl’hommc 48*3 15' N., and long. 2'^ and 3*-* 45' W. ; having N. Cbtes 
a mieux sc servir do ses forces et do celles de la nature, du Nord, K. Ille-ct-Vilaine, and Loire Inlerieure, W. 
c|ui fait les lurns ouvriers, los bons lal)<)ureur.s, et non I’ini.sterre, and S. the Atlantic. Length, E. to W., 
eette instruction qui agaee I’intclligence, qui lui apprend about 70 m. ; breadth varying from .30 to 45 m. Area, 
d douter, a raisonner, a examiner. Voulez-vous 6tre 699,641 hectar<\s. I’oj)., in 1836, 4.33,522, The coast-lino 
mccanicicn, manufacturicr, agriculteur, architecte? Vous is very Irregular, presenting many inlets of the sea; 
trouverez a cot egard, en Autriche, tout ce qu’il vous from one of which a capacious bay, called by the Bretons 
fant : tk’oles, colleges, professeurs, laboratolres, collec- Murbihan, or the “ l.ittle Sea,” the dep. derives its 
tiuns. Voulez-vou.s etre avocat, puhliciste, homme de name. Several islands, including Bellelsle and Groix, 
Ic'trcs, e’est-a-dire raisonner, discutcr, douter? Allez belong to this dep. The N. and centre parts of Morblhan 
aillcurs, allez bien loin ; re u'est point cn Autriche que are hilly; but towards the S. arc some tolerably exten- 
vons trouverez de hoiities t^eoles pour de pareilles fan- sive plains. The principal rivers are the Vllame, with 
taisies. L’utile plutot quo le beau, Ic ])ratique plutdt que the Oust iu the E., and the Blavet, Scorff, Ac. in tho 
l.i theori<>, le soin du corps plutot one \o soio de rintelli- W. Some of them are navigable for some distance, but 
gem e, voila la maxime fondauieiUa'e de I’Autriche. De none is of any considerable size. The canal of the Bla- 
la suit la mesuuinetio des ftudes classiques, et la pros- vet, from Hennebon to Poutivv, is wholly Included in 
periie des etudes usuellos, le neant et i’obscuritc pro- this dep., and a great part of the canal from Nantes to 

fuiidc de I’uiiiversite de Vienne, et la juste renotmnee de Brest is within its limits. The climate is mild, hut 

.son iiistilut polytechnique.” {Dt l' Jnsf ruction l*ubliqu<‘ damp, W. winds arc most prevalent. 'I’he atmo- 
cn Autriche, par tin J)iplomat(' Kfranficr, sphere is cloudy, and violent storms arc frequent in 

For a lengthened periorl after their conversion to winter. A larger proportion of the soil is stony ; tho 
Gliristiauity, the Moravians were divided between the vegetable mtuild is every where scanty, but towards 
Latin and Greek churches ; but tlie doctrines of the Be- the coast it is tolerably fertile. In 1834, it was esti- 
forination spread widely' in this jirov. in tiio 16th century, mated that 260,971 hectares were arable, 69,0.52 do. in 
The intolerant proceedings of the Austrian gov. obliged, pasture, 34,462 do. in woods, and 16,880 do. in orchards 
however, many Protestant fainili«‘s to emigrate into (»thor and gardens ; while no fewer tlian 291, .580 do. were occu- 
couiitries, and many others to embrace the religion of pied by heaths, wastes, &c. Agriculture is extremely 

the House of Ilapsburg ; so that at present the Born, backward; but more corn, princijially rye, oats, and 

Gath, faltli greatly predominates over <!very other. There wheat, is grown than is required for home consump- 
Is now', however, tne most juTfect tnleration for all sorts tion; and a good deal of rye bre.id is made for ex- 
of creeds. The archbishopric of Olniiitz is, next to the portatlon. The cultivation of the potato is on the in- 
primacy of Hungary, the richest see in the empire; crease. Turnips, hemp, flax, &c. are grown ; and about 
and tlie chapter of Olmutz enjfty tho valuable pri- 7(M),(I00 hcctol. of cider are produced annually. Near 
vilege of clioosing this higli functionary from among Giuer is the model farm of Coetbo, where 300 pupils are 
tiu'ir own members. The Calvini.<ts have their super- instructed in the details of agriculture and the auxiliary 
intendent at Brunn, and the Lutherans theirs at Ingro- sciences, at the expense of government. 'I'he rearing of 
witz. The inhab, are mostly of tho Slavonian stock, cattle is an important business, and the breeds of both 
divided into many ditferent tribes ; but among the pop. oxen and sheep are in the course of being improved, 
there are estimated to be about 450,000 G<Tman-, ri\>.idiiig Butter, both fresh and salted, Is an important article of 
mostly in tlie towns, 30.000 .lew s, and .» n-w Boheiiu.iii', commerce. The annual protluce of wool is estimated at 
lIungHrians, 'trc. 'I'lds territory was anciently inhabited 220,000 kilogr. The liorsjvs, though small, are strong and 
by the Quad! and Marcoinanni. 3’hese, or cognate, good. Bees are very extensively reared ; and lingo 
tribes arc said, after the dissolution of the empire of states that 4.50,000 kilogr. of lioney, and 30,000 kilogr. of 
Attila, to have founded a republic here, which maintained wax, are annually exported, w orth together about .375,000 
a precarious independence for some centuries, and was fr. In l.S,35, ot 96,602 properties, subject to the con- 
alterwards crcctecl Into a kingdom, extending, in the 9th (ribution foncicre, 45,231 were asse.ssod at less than 5 Or., 
Century, over Bohemia, Brandenburg, Silesia, and part and 13.’288 at from 5 to 10 fr. : 36 only were assessed at 
of Hntigary, &c. Moravia subsequently belonged alter- 1,000 fr. or Howards. 'Fho conger, oyster, and other 
nately to tne Bohemians and Hungarians : it was Anally fisheries are important; but espeeially that of pilchards, 
annexed to Austria, together with Bohemia, in 1527. It which employs in the season about .500 Iwats, manned by 
was the great theatre of war between the French and 2,.500 fishermen. About 5-7ths of the fish taken are sold 
Austro-Busslan armies, in 180.5. (Oesterr. Nat, Encpcl.; fresh, and the remainder being salted, make up about 
^•^^Sbans : AUg. Lander, ^c. iv.) 15,000 barrebs. Tho nett produce of the pilcharcl fishery 

MORAY, or Elgin, atnarit. co. of Scotland, on the is estimated by Hugo at 1,400,000 fr. a year. Manufac- 
fk ®‘‘}® Moray Frith, being the middle district of tures are of considerable importance. The Iron works 

th of Moray, having N. the Moray Frith, E. are said to employ, directly and indirectly, from 1,500 to 

toe co. Banff, S. Inverness, and W. Inverness and Nairn. 2,000 workmen. The woollen cloth factories at Josselin 
It consists of aN. and principal portion, and of a smaller and Malestroit employ together about 900 hands; and 
portion on the S., detached from the main body by the the tanneries are supposed to furnish products worth 
•u 7 of a part of Inverness ; and comprises in all 800,000 fr. a year. Paper, glass wares, linen stufik, 

OU7, 200 acres. With the exception of a considerable cotton yarn, lace, hats, beer, chemical products, &c. are 
tract of l()w, light, arable land along the shore, the rest also produced; there are building docks at L’Orient, 
r n »k Is rugged and mountainous. The climate Vannes, Quiberon, Port Louis, /tc. ; and salt is made on 

n ihocojwt district is comparatively mild for its latitude ; the coast and islands of the estimated value of 1,000.000 
rai ^1 period wheat has been successfully fr. a year. Morbihan is divided into 4 arronds. ; chief 

nftk 1 ^ district, which occasionally supplidk some towns, Vannes, the cap., I/Oriont, Ploerniel, and Pon- 

iflk.i ^*'® Tnis district tivy. It sends 6 meins, to the Cham, of Dep. No. of 

8 ai.so well suited for the turnip husbandry, which has electors (1838.39), 1,452. Total public revenue (1831) 
«cen extensively introduced, and agriculture has been in 8,830,117 fr. ; expenditure In the same year, 11,933,084 
whni^ •■®*pect8 materially ameliorated ; though, on the fr. ; the greater portion of which was, however, for the 
in fkf’ At® P'‘®8'’e88 of Improvement has been less rapid maintenance of the naval and military estab. of the dep. 
ifi ,, of Scotland. Shcep-farming {Hugo, art Morbihan ; French Official Tables.^ 

citti upon a largo scale; but the stock of MOREA (an Peloponnesus), a principal div. of 

Skvi^ Improved by crossing^with the breeds of Greece, and the most S. portion of continental Europe, 

ye ana Argyle. Property mostly in largo estates, consisting of a peninsula attached to N. Greece by the 
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isthTOUS of Corintb, between lat. 36© 15' and 38° W N., 
and long. 21® 9' and 23^ 30' E.; area estimated by Thiersch 
at 8,800 sq. m. Pop., in 1835, about 380,000. It Is said to de- 
rive its modern name from the resemblance that it bears 
to a mulberry leaf ; and its coast, which is deeply indented 
with gulphs and inlets, has numerous headlands, the 
chief of which are Cape Skyllo, eastward ; Capes Mata- 
pan, Gallo, .and St. Angelo, soijthward, and Cape Tor- 
nese westward. Its surtace is extremely diversilied, but 
may be generally described as a lofty table-land, tra- 
versed by a main ridge connected northward with the 
chain of N. Greece, and running southward to (’ape Ma- 
tapan, its culminating point (Iviount 'raygetus) rising 
5,115 ft. above the sea. Three branches detach them- 
selves from the main range ; one running eastward into 
the peninsula of Argolis, and another. Mount Mnlero 
(an. Parno7i)t rxinning .S S.E., skirting the shore of the 
.(Egean Sea ; while a third, known in diiferc'iit parts by 
the different names of Cylleno, Erymanthus. and Olenos, 
takes a westerly course to ('ape Tornese. Many of these 
mounc.atns attain a height of ft. : their geological 

constitution is of limestone lying on clay-slate, inter- 
spersed in a few' places by primitive rocks ; and their 
sides are, with a few exceptions, plentifully clothed 
with pines, firs, oaks, and other deciduous tree.s. The 
plains are of no great extent ; the largest are those 
of Tripolizza in Arc.adia, of Nisi in Messenia, and of 
Gastuni in f'lis. Numerous rivers aiul streams run 
from the mountain-regions in all directions ; the Itounhia 
{Alphetis) is by far tlie largest, having a general N. W. 
conr.se of more than 70 m., and, with its tributai ii's, the 
Ladon and Erymanthus. draining nearly l of the en- 
tire peuiusnla. Next in ^l/e l^ the < Ja-iuni i. in. /V/i<v>/.v), 
rising on Mount Erymanthus, and tlow iug, as well a.s 
the last-mentioned, into tlic Guiph of Arkhadia: the 
Iri (an. Eurolas), whicli is the principal river of lai- 
conia, falls into the Guiph of Kolokythia : the other 
streams are mere mountain torrents, rapid in w inter, hut 
dried up in summer. Embiisomcd in the mountains are 
several lakes ; but none deserves any particular men- 
tion except Zaraka (the ancient Stymphnlus), which 
has two remarkalile hainvothra, or subterraneous ca- 
verns, to whicli its waters arc almost confined during 
summer, and by winch it was formerly supposeil to con- 
nect itself with the little river Er.asinus, falling into the 
Gulpti of Nauphia near the laTnean Lake, now little 
more than a reedy marsh. (See Herod, vi. 7'*.) The at- 
mosphere of the Moroa is generally puri', and the climate 
mllcf, especially in spring and autumn. 'I’lie lieat of 
aummer is very oppres.sive in the lower distrii t.s ; ami 
in winter the country is exposed to bunicanes, and 
liable to be inundated by heavy rains : fogs, also, 
are common at that season, and the mountains are co- 
vered witii snow from December to the end of Fe- 
bruary. Epidemics, originating in malaria, are conamon 
diseases In summer, especially in tlie neigliliourliooil 
of Argos, Corinth, and the whole of tin; \V. coast fiom 
Patras to the mouth of the Uoupliia, which are the 
most unhealthy parts of the peninsnla. Tlic coldest, 
and, at tlie same time, the healthiest region, is the cen- 
tral table-land of Arcadia : tJie severity of ins climate 
is noticed by many authors, and it probably gave to its 
inbabs. that robust habit of body which litieii them not 
only for the pastoral life but for the fatigues of war, and 
occasioned the old proverb recorded by Atbeiutus, that 
“ a man should choose bi.s slaves from l'hr>gia, but ids 
allies from Arcadia. (Do'pn. i. ‘27.) 

The more elevated regions are devoted to the feed- 
ing of sheep and goats, the latter being to tlic former 
as about 1 to 4. The wool is coarse ; but^he ewes afford 
good milk, butter, and cheese. 'J’liese Hocks suffer much 
from jackals and wolves, as well a.s from a disease 
called the culoghid, or plague. C'olonel Leake states the 
number of sheep and goats in Elis alone to have been, In 
his time, about 450,000. 'J'be uncultivated land serve.s, 
also, for the pasture of cattle, which, however, are used 
only fbr draught, goat’s flesh or mutton being universally 

f ireforred for food. The best breeds are said to be loiiud 
n (’orinth ; and bulls from this district are often sent to 
Improve the breeds in other parts of the Morea. 'I’lie 
valleys and plains are, generally speaking, very fertile, 
and, with the most imperfect tillage, yield large crops. 
The produce of Ells comprises wheat, two kinds of 
holcuit, called kalamhokhi, maize, and flax. Wheat, on 
secondary land, is sown In (Jet. ; but on the ricliesf, in 
Nov., Dec., and even so late as Jan.: harvest, on the 
plains, begins early in June, and is not entirely over till 
the middle of Aug. The kalambokki is sown in April, 
and gathered in Sept. Along the N. coast large quan- 
tities of the currant grape are raised, and the average 
yearly production of currants, in th<5 neighbourhood of 
Patras, is stated by Colonel Leake to amount to 5,(Mi0,0(Xr 
lbs., or about one half the amount of >that raised in 
iJante. Argolis produces extensive crops of rice and cot- 
ton, the former being a considerable article of trade 
betA'oen Naiiplia and Constantinople,' Cotton is like- 
wise raised in Messenia and Laconia, and olive oil. 
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highly esteemed all over Greece. Corn is raised in the 
irrigated parts of Arcadia ; but the greater part of that 
central <li.strict is employed for pasturage. Agriculture, 
owing to the long-contlnucd insecurity of property, 
the oppressions under which the peasantry have la. 
bourca, and to the obstinate adherence of the fanners 
to old ami imperfect methods of husbandry. Is in a most 
degraded state. Tliiersch and Burgess, how ever, report 
a marked improvement in the condition of the rural 
pop. w ithin tlie last few years. Land used formerly to be 
let on the metayer system ; the proprietor being at aii 
expenses, and receiving two thirds of the crop, clear of 
tax ; but since Greece lias been separated from Turkey, 
nearly nine tenths of the land has fallen into the hands 
of government, wliich offers it for tillage to anyone wlio 
will agree to pay a quarter part of tlie produce for rent : 
tile remaining tenth part of the land belongs to individuals, 
chiefly small projirietors, and is charged with a tax of 
one tenth of its produce, and the additional burden of 
obliging the labouring peasant to bring liis tithe in kind 
from a great distance to the town in w liich it is coliectcd, 
{Burf'rss’x Greece and Levant, i. 1.3J.) The annual 
produce of corn was, a few years back, estimated by Col. 
Leake at 3()0,()(!0 kilos of 22 okes (each oke:=.51>J lbs.). 
The flora and fauna of the peninsula differ in few respects 
from those of N. Greece. 

Tlie manufactures of the Morea are unimportant in 
amount, but comprise coarse cotton and w(K)Ilen goods, 
.silk fabrics, leather, and salt. The export trade consists 
chiefly of wine, oil, currants, rice, fruit, and wool ; its chief 
ports being Nauplia, Patras, Corinth, and Navarin. The 
Morea, which under the Turks was divided into the 2 
saiuljaks of 'I'ripolizza and Mistra, is now distributed into 
thermoines of .Argolis and Corinth, Arcliaiaand Elis, Ar- 
cailia, Messenia, and Laconia, these tieiiig again subdi- 
vided into .’15 eparcJiies. Tripolizza was the cap. under 
tlie 'rurks, but recently it has greatly decayed ; Nauplia, 
the modern cap., has about 10, 000 iiihahitaiits. The other 
jirincip.'d towus.an- Patras (7,000), Moduli (fl.OOOX ('orinth 
(.5,0001, and Konm (4,00(.)) . 

'Pile most interesting features, however, to the classi- 
cal traveller are the remains of many ancient cities, ex- 
isting in the palmy days of Grecian glory. Among tlie 
principal are three mentioned by Homer (II. iv. 51.) 
Sparta is to be traci d only in its ruins ; but the beauty of 
its po.sitiori, on live liills close to the Eurotas, still recalls 
tlie “ ph'usaut Laeediemon.” Various remains of anciiait 
architecture, in tlie form of dilapidated walls, temples, 
and forts, exist in diffi'rent parts of the country, and arc 
de.scrilx'd by the general name of Palaio-Castro. (Jf tlie 
Cyclopean, or i»riuulive mode of building with uncenient- 
e(l blocks of stone, the chief relics are at Myceiue and 
J'iryn.s. .-It Mantinea the circuit of the walls is still vi- 
sible; and the outlines of tlie l eltdirated field of battle 
may be traced. 'Phe seime of the Olympic games, 
though not ascertained with complete certainty, wa.s near 
the influiv of the .small river Cladeiis into the Alpheus. 
'I'hes4* iMt<‘rcsting ruins arc descrilw>d at some h'ligth 
undi-r tln ir rt‘.'pe« ti\ *■ heads, to wliich the curious are 
referred for further information, 'i'he reader will liml 
also some notice of the present inhabitants of the Morea, 
&e.,iii the geru*ral article (jIueeci; (I. 1123 — t»2'J.). 

Tim Peloponnesus, wliich, before it received thatnmne, 
was calh'd successively Apia and Argo.s, received it.s 
apjmllation from tin* Plirygian Peloi>8, whose descend- 
ants were afterwards expelled by the Ileraelida?. It.s 
ancient histor>’ forms a part of that of (ireece gene- 
rally. After the de.struetion of the Achwan league 
by the Homans, anno 146 n.c., it was formed, with 
the rest of (ireece, into the Homan prov. of Achaia; 
and continued, cither really or nominally, a portion of 
that empire during 1,3.50 years. It was taken from the 
Hyzantine emperors by the P’ranks at the beginning of 
the 1 3tli century; and in the division of the conquered 
lands the larger part of the Peloponnesus fell to the 
Venetian.s, from wliom it received its modern natne.eitlier 
from its .supposed resemblance in shape to the leaf ol 
the mulberry (It. more), or from the abundance of that 
fruit in the peiiln.cula. It was repeatedly invatled by the 
’Pnrks in tno 15th, IGth, and 17th centuries, and wa.s 
finally confirmed to them in 1718, by the treaty of Pas- 
sarowitz. With the exception Of Malna, the Morea, 
with the rest of Greece, remained under their despotic 
sway till 1821, when its inhabitants joined In the general 
struggle for that independence, which, at length, 
eight years of anarchy and bloodshed, was established 
by the treaty of Adrianople in 182U. {Leake's Morea, 

3 vols.® passim j Hughes' Greece and Albania, i. H'7 — 
2.35.; Burgess's Greece and Lceon/, 1. 199— 265. ; JPet, 
Giog. See.) 

MOllLAlX, an ancient town and sea- port of P’rance, 
dep. Finisterre, 3.3 m. E.N.E. Brest, and 283 rn. W. by 
S. Paris ; lat. 47° 35' N., long. 52' W. Pop., in 18;i6, 
ex. com., 7, BIX). It is situated at the foot of 2 hills, and 
at the confluence of 2 small rivers, forming a con- 
siderable n?8tuary*nd commodious harbour for vessels ol 
406 tons burden. At the bottom of the harbour stands a 
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welUfortified castle; and hills covered with gardens* l and the annual fall of rain (chiefly confined to October 
formed into terraces, rise immediately above the town, \ and November), as calculated on a series of Vears, 
the principal street of which runs parallel with the | amounts to 29 inchtjs. {G. von Ilcntsb, p. 2S.) These 
quays. The principal square (built on arches over the 1 observations, however, apply chiefly to the N. and W. 
river) comprises many good modern houses, with a very ' portions of the empire, or K. of the Atlas range, the heat 
large town-hall, portioned out into government-offices, | is intense, and ram seldom falls. The soil is now, as 
and a public library. There are 2 largo churches, one iii antiquity, proverbial for its fertility. Mela says of 
an (degant tJothic struc ture, with a fme tower. A large it, Ct ti rn?n solo ctiam diiior et adeo Jcrtilis est, ut fru- 
tobacco manufactory of modern construction, emplcning ‘ gum genera non cum serantur modo bemgytissime pro- 
between .^00 and 400 workmen, a Imspital, school of na- I creel ,* sed qiuidam profundal eliarn non sata, (Lib. iii. 
vigation, theatre, and 2 hotels, are tlie f)th€‘r chief build- | cap. 10.) In some favoured spots three crops of corn are 
ings. Moriaix is the seat of a subprcft'ct, of a tribunal of reaped in the Same year ; the soil iu many parts is 
primary jurisdiction on commerce, and of a socic^ of purely alluvial, and in others of clay, sand, and loam, 
agrli ulture : its principal manufactures are those of to- mingled in the most advantageous proportions. (G. V 07 i 
bacco an<l linen cloth ; and it onjoy.s a considerable trade llcrnsif 2f), 30.) 

in butter, corn, tallow, honey, ami wax. Agriculture, however, owing, perhaps, to the ex- 

Morlaix lays claim to conHlderahle antiquity, and was treme fertility of the land, which produces luxuriant 
already an iihportant town when taken l)y the English, crops, with little rare or attention, is in the mo.st back- 
near the close of the 14th century. lJuring the two sue- ward state: fallows and rotations of crops arc wholly 
ceeiling centuries it suffered greatly from the ravages of unknown : indeed, tlie system of culture has remained 
civil war. almost unchanged sincjj|he invasion of the Arabs in the 

MOROCCO (EMPIRE OF), (Arab. 11th century; ami it insists of little more, generally 
“the extreme West,") a tract of country in the N.W. of speaking, tlian grubbing up and burning the weeds be- 
Africa, between the ‘28lh ami 36th «l(‘gs. of N. lat., and | fore the autumnal rains, htuI afterwards ploughing the 
the ‘2d’ and 12 th degs. of W. long., comjirising the Mow-rf- land about 6 inches deep, with a machine of the most 
tunia Tingitana of the ancients. It is bounded N. by the simple description, drawn by a heifer or ass, and in the 
Mediterranean Sea and the straits of Cihraltar, E. by the S. provinces by a camel. Except in the gardens, tho 
Atlas range, which sc^paratos it from the Algerine terri- Moors never think of using manure or other means of 
fory and Riled ul-Jerid, S. by the river Akassa, and assisting the soil, and consequently, the land near the 
Sahara desert, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Length towns is more impoverished than in less populous dis- 
of coast-line along the Mediterranean, 200 m. ; ditto, tricts. where, from the abundance of unemployed land, 
along the Atlantic Ocean, 600 m. ; estimated area, 219,300, it is allowed to rtunain in fallow 2 or 3 years, and in tho 

■ ■ ‘ . other parts are brought under the plough. 

q'he wheat is white, transparent, almost without husk, 
having a large and exceedingly hard grain, prodncing»a 
flour superior in tinencss and colour to that of the 
northern countries. A second crop is rarely obtained ; 
but in the .*>. provs,, when the harvest commences very 
early, a spotdaneous crop springs up. According to 
Major Beauolcrk, “ The plains of Dnquella alone aro 
capable of j)roducing in one year as much corn as the 
united kingdoms of Great Britain. Immense crops of 
corn y<‘arly ovi'rstock the market of Mogador : a bushel 
of corn may b(‘ proeurotl for a partridge, or a coin worth 
an Efjglisli shiliiog ; and such is the profusion of grain, 
that, in many instances, it does nut repay the labour of 
harvesting." (Journei/ to Morocco, p. 2^6.) Yet, with' 
all this i)rodm tiveneKs, so little industry and providence 
arc exercised, that the inhahs. are sometimes, in bad 

j - j seasons, reiiured to the greatest privations, and hundreds 

the stupendous chain of the high Atlas, which comnu'nccs | of Berbers often die (»f famim? 1 

witli Mount Beml-Ammer, S. of tlu? deseit of Angad, on j Barley is n.sed cliiefly lor horses and cattle, oats not 
the Algerine frontier, au<i extends .S. as far as Capes j being rais<<l in any part of the country. Maize and 
(h'cr and Nun. Tlie most elevated parts of tlio range 'J'urkish millet are raised near tho towns and along tlte 
occur betweem 30*^ and 33'^’ lat. : the highest point, coast in tlie .S. provs., and potatoes near I'angiers. On 
Mount Ilentet, was estimated by Mr. .faekson at about I the whole, however, not more tlian a third part of the 
29,(i()0 ft., hut this is no doubt a gro.ss exaggeration, | arable land is < ultivared, and this in so .superficial a 
Ca[)tiun WashingtoM tneasured a point called ^Iilt^in. in , manm*r, that the prodtiee miglit be trebled, or even 
lat .>1'^ 12' N., and long. 7^ 2(/ W., which he found to l)c I quadrupled, by a belter systtmi of tillage. Holme-oaks, 
11,10') ft. above the s»’a, and this was tlie highi'st in the j cork and juniper trees are I'ound on the mountains ; and 
portion of the chain. It is probable, however, that the | immense ijnantities of dati*- palms, vines, olive trees. 
Id, 'best siunniits will be found more to the N. in the ! sugar-canes, cotton, tobacco, and the fruits of S. Europe, 
prov. of I'edi i : but their height, wliich h.as nev<‘r been ' are fotmd in the level country. Throughout Morocco, 
ascertained by measurement, cannot imtch exceed 1.3,000 | however, there is a general scarcity of building timber ; 
ft. (See Geog. Journ. i. p. 140.) A subordinate range, ■ the white ct'dar grows to a tolerable size in the prov. of 
sometimes called the little Atlas, branches N. N.W, and ; Refe ; luit when large titnbi'r is wanted, it is usually 
R.W, towards Ceuta, C. Spartel, Ac. ; and other chains, j impf>rted from Gibraltar. Land is usually rented by the 
either continuous or detached, arc thinly sprinkled <»ver j number of oxen required for its cultivation, at the rate of 
the Country S. of Fez and Mequinez. Tho geological [ about 7 dollars for the yoke of oxen ; but in lands be- 
constltntion of these mountains is granitic in the central j longing to the ^dtan and allotted out to his soldiery, the 
•■'dges, on which are 8Ui)erimpo8cd secondary and even same portion of land would be r^mted at about 4 dollars 
terthii y formations in the less elevated parts of' tho chain, a year, ami, if sold by auction, would fetch at Tetuan 
Silver, iron, and lead mines are wrought to some little ex- about 20(1 tlollars. ( Sir A. C. Broke, Spain and Morocco, 
tent. Mineral salt is found in great abundance throughout 1.400.) The pasture-grounds, also, arc extremely rich, 
Morocco, and Is a considerable Article of export to Soudan, the gra.ss often attaining a height unequalled except in 
But notwithstanding the gigantic mountains by which the prairies of America. Tho horses in the country are 
|t is in part boimd(*d and in part overspread, Morocco estitnated at 400.0(K) ; but the breetl once so esteemed 
has a large extent of comparatively level land. .Some of under the name of Rarbs is greatly deteriorated. A few 
the plain.A and valleys are of great extent, and extra- milk-white, small, and finely proportioned Iiorse.s, wdth 
ordinary fertility, especially tliosc of Shawlya, Temsena, black manes .and tail.s, are occasumally to be met with, 
Huciila, and Tarara between Fez and Morocco. 'J'he belonging to the Arab chiefs; but the mass, though ac- 
principal rivers are, 1. the Sebu, rising by several sources tive, hardy, and wiLli good action, are poor and meagre- 
on the W. .side of ' the Atlas range, falling into the At- looking; their exportatiou is entirely forbidden. Mules 
lantic, close to Mehedia, having a probable length of (of which there are upwards of 1,000,0( 0) are equally 
^>0m. ; 2. the Wad-Oom-er-Beg, rising by 2 principal well adapted for riding and draught: they are almost 
oranches in tho high Atlas, and fiowing W. and vV. N.W. universally emjdoyed in long journeys, and a good 
to Its mouth, at Azainor, alter a course of about 300 m. ; mule, e.s}>ecially if of a bright chestnut colour with a 
and 3. the Wad-Tensift, rising about 40 m. E. Wf Mo- black cro.s.s, is vnliHnl higher than a horse. Neither 
roeco, takes a general course W. by N. to lat. 32° 7' N., the asses nor mules, however, are at all comparable to 
atm long. 90 19 ' w., where it falls into the Atlantic those of Andalusia. It is said, though we suspect the 
ocean. The climate of the country is healthy and statement is exaggerated, that about 40, (K)O.O(KJ sheep and 
fr!!"* u’ intense than might bo expected l >.(sii»rmn goals .jr«‘ re.ired ; the wool of th<‘ former being 

oeri^ Keograpldcal position, and ei)ideniics are of rare of tin- miahly. and the hides of the latter f^urnish- 
ccurrence. The thermometer, even in the hottest season, ing the celebrated Morocco leather. Oxen and camels 
from M occasional prevalence of hot winds also are bred in » 'd. quantities. A duty of about 16 

tho I exceeds 28° Reaurn. (91'^ Fahr.) ; dollars a head is im|>t>sed on the exportation of cattle, 

oaromoter averages throughout the year 28*30 inches ; which being tantamount to a prohibition, the farmer is 


sq. III., (Usirinmeu inio 4 Kinguonis, me area .luu pop. 01 1 
wddcli arc estimated as under : — 


Population. Chief Town.s. 




Of the above populatiiin Griiberg von Hemsb’ states ■ 
that 3,5;)|),000 are Moors, 3,7-'>0,( l ()9 Bercbers, ami Shid- 1 
lochs (chiefly devoted to agrieuUural and pastoral pur- | 
suits), 74(),<Mi() BiMlonin Arab.s, 339,r*( () Jews, li'0,0()U no- , 
groes, and WO Gbristfans and renegades. | 

Siiirfiti',' ti-/- i«i loosllv l>oiiuded on (be lie 1 
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discouraged from taking any pains ftirther than to supply 
bis own or his neighbour’s wants. The wild animals 
comprise dogs, hyenas, lions, ounces, panthers, lynxes, 
gazelles, boars, and different varieties of game; the 
principal birds being ostriches, storks, quails, snipes, 
ducks, &c. Fish of many varieties are found in most of 
the rivers ; bees, wasps, and mosquitoes swarm through- 
out the country, and locusts of Urge size commit fearful 
ravages, occasionally devouring every green leaf, and 
leaving the ground over which they have passed abso- 
lutely barren. 

Mant^factures and Trade are confined within very 
narrow limits. Except iu the principal towns, where 
the houses are largo and square, with a central court 
and flat roof similar to those of Algiers, the people 
live almost universally in huts or moveable tents ; com- 
paratively destitute of furniture and accommodation. 
Every woman understan»ls the art of spinning wool or 
cotton, and the men w’cave it into cloth. Domestic 
labour, in short, which is almo.st wholly performed by 
women, 8up])lies the princip^||i wants of the inhabs. 
Tanning appears to be almost the only exception ; 
leather is made in great quantities all over the em- 
pire, but especially in tlie large towns, that ol Fez 
Deing red, while that of Tatilelt and Morocco is re- 
spectively green and yellow. About 250,000 dozon.s of 
goat-skins are annually exported. The red caps, silk 
fabrics and girdles Fez are highly esteemed ; carpets, 
chip-baskets, and earthenware are manufactured in dif- 
ferent provs., and in the principal towns may be found 
•kilful sadlers, carj)enter8, locksmiths, and farriers. 

The Comynrrce of Morocco is carried on, 1. with Eu- 
rope ; 2. with the Levant ; and 3, with the interior of 
Airica. The exports of Europe comprise about 2,500 
cwt. of wax (chiefly to Marseilles, Leghorn, Cadiz, and 
Lisbon), 1,500 cwt. cow-iiide*!, 160, (HiO dozens goat- 
skins, 2,500 cwt. olive-oil, and 4, .300 cwt. gums, with 
smaller quantities of wool, dates, honey, indigo, shawls, 
carpets, &c,, to the amount of about 1,000,000 j)iastres a 
yearj while the im[>orts, ehiefly of manufactured and 
colonial goods, amount only to 750,000 piastres a year. 
The tariff is regulated by the whim of the sultan, and 
prohibitions and duties vary at every port. European 
vessels pay 6 piastres for liarbour dues, and a tax of 10 
per cent, is levied on all imported articles. In IH.31, the 
imports were valued at 15 h, 4U0/., the exports at 121. 3G0/. ; 
and in the same year 61 l‘)uropean ships, of 3,a70 tons, 
arrived at, and 98 ships, of .5,820 tons, departed from, the 
different ports of the empire. (Grdberg von Hemso, 
p.157.) 

The trade with the Levant is carried on partly by 
pedlars, accompanying the pilgrim caravan to Mecca, 
and partly, also, by feluccas coasting tlie shores of 
Africa as far as Alexandria. The communication with 
the interior of Africa is effected by caravans prodteding 
from Tatilelt, and crossing the Sahara desert to Tim- 
buctoo, in the manner described in the art. Afuica 
(I. 31.), where the traders <*xchange salt, tobacco, 
cloth, caps, girdles, I’urkish daggers, &c., for gold-dust. 
Ivory, rhinoceros horns, assafmtida, ostrich feathers, 
and slaves, I’helr profits would seem to be immense ; 
since, for 1,000,000 piastres, the value of goods exported, 
the returns amount at least to 10,(KK),000 piastres ((7. 
von H. p. 146.) ; but a great part of this excess is swal- 
lowed up by the expense of the conveyance of the goods 
across the desert and back again. Interest on money is 
forbidden by law ; but, notwithstanding, the Jews and 
others exact sums varying from 7 to 12 per cent, a month, 
on the security of merchandise. Paper money and bills of 
exchange are wholly unknow n ; nor is |here any com- 
munication by post, for the purpose of facilitating 
commercial intercourse. 

Government, Revenue, ^c. — The government of 
Morocco is a pure despotism, the sultan being tfie head 
both of churen and state, and the arbiter over the pro- 
perty and lives of his subjects ; his chief title is Emir-al~ 
Mutnenin, “ absolute ruler of the true believers.” There 
are not here, as in Turkey, an ulema, the depositary of 
the national relirion, or a mufti, the head of the law, 
who possess privileges independent of the sovereign, and 
may interfere to check his determinations. There is 
not even a council or divan which he is expected to con- 
sult. Ho has no regular ministers; all is done by his 
single command, and no subject is supposed to have 
either life or property but at his disposal. The sultans 
would appear to consider an adherence to their engage- 
ments as an unconstitutional chej;k on their power. 

“ Takest thou mo for an Infidel,” said one of them to a 
foreigner, ‘‘ that I must be the slave of my word ? Is it 
not In my power to say and unsay whenever I shall 

S lease?”^ {Chenier's Morocco, 1. 208. Eng. trans.) 

ut, after all, there are here, as la all countries, certain 
rights which the monarchs dare not touch, and certain 
duties they must discharge. The sultan cannot safely 
Invade the domestic privacy of his subjects, nor shock 
any of those customs to which long "establisiiment has 
given the force of law. He is expected also to give 


public audience four times a week, when he administers 
Justice to all, even the poorest. Yet prudent persons 
usually think it mure eligible to acquiesce In the sen- 
tence of the cadi, than to aflbrd to the sultan any insiglit 
into their private affairs, of which he might afterwards 
make a not very agreeable use. On these occasions the 
sovereign appears on horseback, with an umbrella held 
over his head. 

The crown is hereditary, descending to males only, 
but without the right of primogeniture ; and hence it is 
not unusual for strife and civil war to arise among the 
children of a deceased sultan. The government has 
frequently, also, been overthrown by private or public 
treason. And hence, probably, has arisen the jealous 
and ferocious character by which the rulers of Morocco 
have been especially distinguished. Muley Ishmael, who 
ascended the throne in 1672, a bloodthirsty monster, 
though not without ability, introdin'ed the system, since 
kept up, of employing a guard of negro mercenaries, on 
whose fidelity more reliance may be placed than on that 
of the Moors. 

The most important state officers arc the Mula et-tei, 
or tea-taster, usually the sultan’s favourite, anil the 
Mula-et-tesserdd, or Rtew'ard of the sultan’s house- 
hold. The sultan sits in puhlic, as already stated, four 
times a w'eek, to administer justice. The Koran is iien;, 
as elsewhere in the Moliammcdan world, .the text- 
book of justice, and decrees are usually executed im- 
mediately after they have, been pronounced. For tiie 
purposes of civil and military gnvcrmneiit, Morocco is 
divided into twenty-eight prefectures, some of wliicli 
extend over large tracts of country, though others are 
confined to a single town. The chief provincial officers 
are the kaids or prefects, wlio, although removable, by 
the sultan, are despotic governors and conimandert of 
the military forces within their districts. Tlie agricul- 
tural tribes have also thi ir respective sheiks ; but these 
are eommoulv subject to the Moorish governors. I’he 
revenue of Morocco in 1822 amounted to 2,600,660 
jiiastres ; of w hich, nearly a half is derived from duties 
on land, houses, slums, mills, Ac,, and about a filth from 
imported goods. The expciuliture of the same year, 
chiefly for tlic maintenance of tlie army and the sultan’s 
household, was only 9t>0,()0() piastres ; and the yearly 
surplus goes to curich tlie sultan’s treasury at Mequinez, 
whu'h i.s supposed to contain at least .50,000,000 piastres. 
{G. von //. p. 222.) 'J'iie regular army does not exceed 
16,000 men ; of whom, as already staled, fully a half are 
negroes. The sultan’s body-guard comprises about 3,000 
infantry, and 2,000 cavalry. The Moors are good horse- 
men, and endure hunger, thirst, fatigue, and every in- 
convenience. They might therefore make excellent 
soldiers if they wore properly manoeuvred and exercised ; 
but they are ignorant of every part of discipline except 
suhmi.ssion to their superiors. Their standard is the 
commentary upon the Koran, by Sldl Beccari, tlie fa- 
vourite imperial saint, whose hook is deiiosited under a 
tent in tfie centre of tlie army, and is the signal by wliii h 
tliey rally. Morocco has 24 fortified and garrisoned 
towns, the principal of which arc Suira, Tangier, Azainer, 
.Salee, and Mazegan. The navy of the empire is quite 
Inconsiderable, comprising only 3 brigs, mounting 40 
cannons, and 3 shallops. 

Population The inhab. may be divided into the 

cl.Hsses of Moors, Arabs, Berbers or Berebers, .Shelloehs, 
Jews, and Negroes. The Moors are a mixed race, the 
descendants of the ancient Mauritanians, intermixed with 
their Arab conquerors, and with the remains of the 
Vandals, who once ruled over the country ; and, with 
the Moors, expelled from Spain, in the 15th century ; 
but these varieties have been long since obliterated, and 
the Moors are now moulded into a distinct, peculiar 
people. They principally inhabit the villages and cities. 
Their language, called tne Occidental Arabic, contains, 
as might be expected, many words borrowed from the lan- 
guage of the Berebers and Shellochs, and imported from 
Spain. The Arabs, as distinguished from the Moors, prin- 
cipally inhabit the plains, where, like their ancestors, they 
mostly lead a wandering life, and follow pastoral pursuits. 
They ofccupy durwars, or moveable villages, composed 
of tents ; and whenever the pastures in the vicinity are 
exhausted, or the increase of and vermin render the 
tents uninhabitable, they are struck j and placing them, 
their effects, and children, on panniers on the backs of 
camels, they set out in search of some other quarter In 
which to settle. Their women are not confined; but 
being subjected to hard labour, tanned by the sun, and 
sometfincs even yoked in the plough with domestic ani- 
mals, these habits of hardihood, with the loss of all traces 
of beauty, prove more effectual securities against intrigufiS 
than the bolts and bars used in the cities. The mountain- 
ous portion of the country is occupied by the Berebers ana 
Shellochs, probably the aboriginal inhabitants of the coun- 
try . The Berebers, who principally inli^it the country m 
the lesser Atlas, adjoining the Mediterranean, are nearly 
white, well formed, of middle size, and athletic ; tbey 
live mostly in huts of stone and mud, but sometimes, 
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the Arabs, In tents, and sometimes In caves ; they are 
principally engaged in hunting and pastoral occupations. 
The Shellochs, who inhabit both sides of the greater 
Atlas, are less robust than the liercbers, but they are 
more advanced in civilisation, being principally agricul- 
turists and artisans, and occupying comparatively good 
liouscs. A great discrepaticy ol opinion has been enter- 
tained as to whether the languages of those people bo 
radically didcrent^or mendy different dialects of the 
s.ime language ; the latter opinion, though accomnanied 
by several difficulties, seems to be, on tiie whole, the 
most probable. 

The Ilerehcrs atid Shellochs are sometimes called 
nmazcrfihis, or freemen, a designation to which they 
have a not ill-founded claim. 'I'hey have never, in fact, 
l)(!cn fully subjected 'to tl)e IMoorjsh government ; they 
often break out into nda-llion ; and have carried their 
arms to the gates of Morocco. Their internal govern- 
ment has even somewhat of a n publican form, and 
titey are well trained to the use of arms. The ,l<!ws, 
who are miinerous, particularly in the cities, carry on all 
(he mercantile and money transactions ; they also act .as 
interpreters, and perform, in the cities, th<* functions of 
sei vants, porters, scavengers, t'tc. Every species of oj)- 
pre^'.ion and (’ont(unf)t, however, is heaped upon them, 
riicy are not all<iw('d to mount on horsc'baek, nor to sit 
h.'lurc a Moor with their legs crossed. Tin; meanest 
Moors may insult or maltreat them ui the streets, or 
<'nli‘r their SMiagogues for the purpose. 'I'hey must 
not rc'ad or write Aratiic, which being the language of 
th(' Koran, is too holy for them ! A worse evil is, that 

hen the emperor, or men in power, happen to be in 
^^ant of money, they hesitate not to relieve themselves 
hy stripping the .lews of largi* porliyns of their wealth, 
hov ever carefully it may be concealed. 

The negroes, who are not very numerous, are imported 
I'roin .'soudan. .Sometimes, however, tlu'y obtain tlieir 
lilx rty ; and, as already .‘♦tated , the emperor h.as thought 
tit. to select tliem for his boiiy guard. (’I'he learned and 
('xcfllcnt oi»scr\ ations of Shaw, as to the diflenmt class«‘s 
of pei>;>le in Algitus, may be apjilied, with little modilica- 
lion, to Morocco. See his Travels, passim.) 

Religion and Education. -»''rhe prevailing rcli'^ion is 
M di.imniedauism, and nowheri* are its tmiets and oh- 
sci Vances more rigidly enforced. 'I'he .lews are univer- 
s dly d(!spis('d, nor are (.'liristians allowed to ri'side any 
wlno'e except in 'I'angiers, Mogadore, El-.'\raitch, and 
Tef nan. 'J'here is a I-’raneisean convent in 'I'angiers, 

I’ iug the only Christian establishment throughout Mo- 
ri»cco. 

'I'he rdnration of the Moors is, at present, greatly in- 
Icrioi- to that of their forid'atliers in the Miiidh' .Agivs, 
and is almost exclusively conliued to learning the Koran 
by rote, reading, and writing. At the high school of ! 
I'c/.. however, more aspiring students may rt'ceive a I 
sort of insfructioii in ei iinm ir, g.-i.metry, ;ind the mixed | 
sciences, logic, ihetom', iw, .and theology. 'I’he 


of good qualities, among which may be mentioned their 
hospitality, and fortitude under misfortune: Allah-lrd, 
“ God willed it,” Is their consolation in trouble. They 
are, also, healthy and long-lived, which could hardly 
have been expetUed, considering their habits. The cli- 
mate is unquestionably good : but leprosy, ophthalmia, 
hydrocele, and syphilis, originating, most probably, in 
tilthy habits, arc not uncommon, 'rhelr mcdicines'con- 
sist only of a few herbs, and their surgery is such as 
might be expected among a people without science or 
arts. 'I'he pdague visits tliem about once in ‘20 yetirs, and 
carries off ttiuusunds of the i>opulatiou. (O’cog. Journ.^ 
i. MO.) 

History. — Morocco, anciently called Mauritania, 
was inhabited, under the Romans, by a hardy no- 
madic race, who were never thoroughly snbilued l)y 
that nation. Early in the 7th century, the country 
yiehled to the Saracens, who.se different dynasties dis- 
pnletl for its possession ne.irly 300 years. At length, 
in the 11th century, a chief of Leptnina, having acauired 
so high a reputation for sanctity as to cause all the 
neighbouring tribes to nock to ids standard, overturned 
the existing gov<*rnment, ami extended his dominion all 
over N. Africa. Ills son, .loseph Ren-'l'essisin, extendeil 
the empire by tin; addition of Fez and the S. provs. 
of .Spain. In 11 4S, however, aiiotlnw nwolution took 
place, and llie Morabites were succeeded ])y the Alino- 
iiades. who, in their turn, yielded the empire to more 
successful adventurers. In tliis state of anarchy the 
country remained till the middle of the lOth century, 
when Nlohainme<l-Reu-Achmet, a schenff and descend- 
ant of the Erophet, ascended the throne, which his 
po.sterity has <*ver since contimuH.1 to ocrujiy. {Jnchsun's 
Travels in .{frica; Beancleek's Journey to Morocco; 
Sir A. C. lirolc's Spain and Morocco, ; Count Gr’dbcrg 
von Hem.so, Storin di Morocco ; (leay. Journ. i.) 

Morocco (.\rab. Morak'.sh), a large city of N.W. Af- 
rica, and the cap. of the above empirt*, 10.5 m. E. by N. 
Mog.’ulor, lat. .'11'^ .'17' liO” N. long. 7^ 3(i^ W. Pop., ace. 
to Captain Washington, about 80,000, of whom 4,000 arc 
.Sh('lhH li.s, and .5,000 .Jews. We doubt however whefljer 
the i*()j)u!atiou really exceeds 50,000, or at most (i0,(Xi0.* 
It is l)eautifully situated about 4 m. .S. from the river 
Tciisift, <m a plain elevated 1,450 feet above the sea, and 
i.s surrounded by a strong wall of lime and mud .’tO ft. 
higli and 0 m. in circuit, with scpiare turrets at intervals 
of .50p.aces; but the <*ucl<jsed area, as in many African and 
.'tsi.atie citi(>.s. eompri.ses, bcsidixs hou.ses and streets, many 
l.irg(^ gardens and open snares from ‘20 to .30 acres in extent. 
'Phe whole town, with .slight exceptions, is in bad repair, 
many juirts are in ruins, and it is everywlu're filthy in 
tlie extrmne. It is entered by 11 strong double gates ; 
hut the only one worth notice is the Bcb-cl- Horn, a 
Moorish horse-shoe arch, richly sculptured with Ara- 
bt'squo work. Extensivt; under-ground aqueducts, 10 or 
j‘2 feet «l<‘ep, surrouial the walls, and reach aeros.s the 
plain to the foot of .Atlas ; at present, however, tiiey tire 


art of printing is unknow n, so that great nulubcrs of | mostly in ruins, 'I'lnt houses in th<‘ h.ibitahle part of the 


J)cr.s(>iis are etni)loyed, in all jiarts of the empire, copying 
tile Koran, Kc. Arts and sciences are in tlie most Ittir- 
li.irons st.ite ; the literature, and history of foreign 
emintries are wholly unknown ; and their only musical 
iusiiuinents >.ro a rude pipe, ami more harh;irou.s drum. 

Manners and Customs. — The lAIoors are genertilly a 
fine-hioking race of men, of miildle st.ature, and suhie- 
w hat inclining to corpulence, ow ing, probatdy, to tln ir 
inactive life. 'I’be women arc pretty when young, 
blat k'.'n their eye-lashes and eye brows, and stain the 
Pf's of their fingers with 'henna. 'The dress of the 
country is picturesque and graceful, comprising a .shirt 
with largo sleeve.s, ample drawers of white lim*n, ;i 
hiiffan, or waistcoat, of yellow or blue cloth, a silk s.ash, 
hnirk, or mantle, and slippers, or hoots, oi yellote leather. 
Momen, howeVer, wear red shoes. 'The Jews are not 
.'iliowed to wear colours, and a black cai», w ith slij'pcrs 
ot the same colour, marks their degr.id.ition. 'The usual 
hiod throughout the country is a dish, called kuscasu, 
coinposed of mutton or fowls, stewed with vegetables, 
aim served up in large earthenware pans, accompanied 
with a savory kind of sauce. Coffee is not used ; but tea 
IS a general beverage, aiways pn‘sented to vi.sitiws, anti 
Highly esteemed by all classes. The Moor.s do not .smoke 
tobacco, but take large quantities of snuff, and occasion- 
‘11 ly smoke the hemp-plant, which seems to partake of 
me intoxicating qualities of o^iium : a confection is also 
made from the hemp-seed, possessed of the same qxia- 
luies, and to the use of this the natives are mneh ad- 
dicted. The distingu'ahing features of tlie !(Joorish 
enaracter arc, a lovo of Idleness, apathy, pride, igno- 
ance, bigotry, and the grossest sensuality. 'The cities 
present the same gloomy aspect us In other Moori.sli 
fi<»v ^ ^ 1 ^ of strict seclusion, particularly of the female 

♦ fj'*'»vity and silence prevail among 

tnopt only In the public coffee-houses. Un- j 
^ national pri<le, and contempt for all j 

® comliinod with any sentinient.s of imll- 

V^Of ^ however, wholly de.sliUite I 


town, a few of which are of stone, hut th(* gi eater num- 
ber of mud and lime, are, gmierally speaking, small, and 
only one story high, with central courts and flat roofs, 
the sides fronting thi' streets being plain and wliitowasli- 
ed, with here and there a narrow oiiening, unglazed, and 
sean ely <leserving the name of a w indow. 'J'hi ir inte- 
rior disposition greatly re.semblcs that of .Spanish houses, 
— the door.s are of carved cypress- wood, tlie rooms long 
and narrow, with scarcely any furnitore exci'pt a few 
mats, carpets, and cushions. Most of them, however, 
being old and in decay, swarm with vermin, especially 
bugs, scorpion'^, and snakes. 'The streets, which are un- 
paveil, are frequently so narrow and crooked, that a 
horse can with difficulty pass through them; and they are 
in parts so heaved up with aecumnJations of lilth.’that 
the floor.s of tin? housi's are some feet below’ the pathway. 
{Beanclcrk's Morocco, p. 140.) 'These inconveniences 
are further increased hy numerou.s low cross arches and 
gatew.ays that connect the opposite houses. The city 
contains scvithI public squares ; but, like the streets, they 
are uupaved, and consequently very dirty when it rains, 
and covereii with dust in dry weather. The sultan’s palace 
stands on the S. side of the city, outside the main wall, 
l»ut is its(4f enclosed within walls of equal strength. 
Its precincts consist of a large oblong space about 1,.500 
yds. In length and bOO in widtli, divided into sipiares and 
laid out in gardens, round w hich are several detached 
pavilions about 40 ft. square, forming the imperial resi- 
dence. These have pyramidal roofs covered with glazed 
tiles, and lighted from 4 lofty and spacious doors, which 
are opened according to the position of the sun, the floors 
being tesselated with variously coloured tiles, and the in- 
terior painted in the Arabesque style, and ornamented with 
sjpiare compartments i-ontaining passages from the Koran, 
written in a sort of Arable short-hand. 'I'he luxury and 
convenience of tables, chairs, and curtains arc unknow n, 
and even therooi...> occupied by the sultan are furnished 


* AH Hey estinixti-il llu 'xip. at only .”.0,000, while 
absurd exaggettui cm, can led it ui> to ‘ii70,000 ! 
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only with a few mats, carpets, cushions, some china and tea 
equipage, a clock, and arras liung round the wails. The 
grand pavilion in the middle of the gardens is appro- 
priated to the women : it is a spacious i)uilding fitted 
up in the same simple style as tiie rest. Near the 
palace, on the R. side of the enclosure, is the tn'shoar, or 
Place of Audience, an extensive quadrangle, walled in, 
but open to the sky, in wltich tlie sultan gives audience 
to his subjects, hoai's their complaints, and administers 
justice. Attached to the palace, also, are 3 gardens, each 
about l.^ acres in extent. In two of these the foreign 
mercliants arc allowed to pitch their tents when they 
visit the sultan, and the third, called Jrttan el Afiti, “the 
Garden of Prosperity,” is d<‘stincd for the use of the sul- 
tanas. The city has many sanciuarii's and mosques ; one 
of these, called El Kontahi^, is conspicuous above all by a 
square tower, 2‘il ft. high, divided into seven stories, and 
surmounted by a small lantern. Tlnr mosque, llt*ni-Yusef, 
next in height and age, lias an attached college cand a 
saint’s tomb, with a cupola deli(‘ately wrouglit in Sara- 
cenic tracery. El Moazin, also, to be tlic mo.st ancient 
mosque in the city, is of great size, comprising .several 
courts opening into each otlier, .ind intersected in various 
directions by liiglily sculptured liors('-.'.hoe arches. Us 
gates are said to be those of Seville. br(m;:ht thence by the 
trhjmphant Al-Manzor. Tlie rnoMpic of Ib l Ahha>,the 

F >atron saint of Morocco, is built in the sh.-ipc of a pavi- 
lon, surmounted hy a cupola covc'red with green var- 
nished tile.s. Att.ached to it is an iimneuse liospilal, said 
to have accommodation for 1,.')0() paticMits. Ne.-ir tin; S, 
wall of the city is the Madresc del Euishia, a college and 
mosque, in wliich are tlie sepulchres of the sultans of the 
Moluc Saidia dynasty, once adorned with statues and 
bu.sts, now defaced. 

Morocco, like most ''other Moorish towns, comprises 
numerous fountains, several of which have traces of 
delicate sculptvire ; and one close to the mosque Kl. 
Moazin has a cornice of white marble, still exhibiting 
the remains of former beauty. Outside the walls arc 
several large cemeteries, one of which, on the E. sitle is 
upwards of UK.) acres in extent : war, i)lague .and famine, 
to which the tow'n owes its present (h eay, have caused 
them to be thickly tenanted. In tin' N. i»art of th<‘ town 
Is the KnissarUi, or bazaar, a long range of sh(q>.s, or 
rather stalls, covered in from tlie weatlier, dividt>d into 
compartments, and serving as a general lounge for ;ill 
classes of the inhahs. Here are cxposcil for .sale silk 
scarfs, shawls, and Ijandkerchiefs from I'cz ; carpets and 
various articles of dress from Duquclla ; clotli, linen, 
hardware, tea and sugar from England ; ainiouds and 
raisins, henna and pure spirit from Suse ; c(n*n, l)ean.s, 
&c., from Sliragna ; dates from 'rutilet ; and an abumlancc 
of boots, slippers, saddles, eartlienware, mats .and cord, 
with gold and silver embroidery, in making which tlie 
inhabs. particularly excel. A large market is held every 
Tliursdav, near the N. gate of the city, and is well sup- 
plied with home-manufactures ; outside the gate, also, is 
the market for camels, horses, mules, liorned-cattle, 
sheep, ire. ; hut the display is very iiuiilTcrent. 1'lie tan- 
ning of leather is the most Important braneli of industry 
in Morocco; and Captain \Va.shington visited one tan- 
yard, whlclj alone employed persons. The establisli- 
inerit was extremely defective in order and arrangement ; 
but, in si)lte of dirt ami slovenliness, a l)right yellow co- 
lour is produced, that lias not Ix^en successfully imitated 
in Europe. (Gcog. Journ., i. 139.) 

The Miilah, or Jews’ quarter, is a walled inclosurc 
about 1| m. in circuit, at tlie S.E. angle of the city, very 
densely peojded, and dirtier even tlian tlu* parts iidia- 
bited hy tlie Moors. 'I’he Jews pay a c|f)itation-t ix to 
the sultan, and are treated with tlie utmost conU’injit; 
but they are a serviceable body, and are tin* only gold- 
smiths, tinmen, and tailors in Morocco. .Siiocmaking, 
carpicntry, masonry, smitii’s-work, and the weaving of 
hatks, are exclusively tlie occupation of the Moors. Tro- 
visions are cheaper even than at Tangiers ; hut there is 
very little trade, that which exists being, willi the ex- 
ception of the commerce in leatlier ami salt, (•onfined to 
the supply of the town. The air about Morocco is ge- 
nerally calm : the neighbouring mountains defend it from 
scorching winds that blow from 'I'afilet and Sahara, 
while the snow with which the chain is covered nearly 
the year, imparts an agreeable coolness to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. In summer, however, the heat 
during the day is intense, tliough the nights are cool, 
and in winter the cold is pretty severe. On the whole, 
however, the climate is extremely liealthy. 

Morocco, which is supposed to be situated on or near 
the spot occupied by the ancient Bocanum Hemerutn, 
was foundtHl in 1052 by Abu Tesslsin, the first Moorish 
sultan of the Marabou dynasty, and in the following 
century, during the reign of All Ben Yusef, it is said, but 
no doubt the statement is grossly exaggerated, to have 
contained 1,000.000 of inhabs. In later times its popu- 
lation has greatly fallen off; and, owing to the devas. 
tntions of successive conquerors, it- detains little of its 
ancient magnificence. At present it is in many parts little 
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else than a desert ; the ruins of houses heaped one upon 
another serve to harbour thieves and desperadoes oi all 
sorts. Nothing but the wretched government of Mo- 
rocco could have made so great a city so miserable and 
so deserted. {Geog. Journ., vol.i. ; Beauclerk’ a Journey 
to Morocco ; Chenier’s Hist, qf Morocco, 1. 66—63. ; 
Jackson's Morocco, p. 121 — 124.) 

MORON, a town of Spain, In Andalusia, prov. Seville, 
on a plain ne.ar the foot of a lofty hill^3m. S.E. Seville, 
and 60 m. W.S.W. Cordova. Pop.,Taccording to Mi- 
fiano, 7,894. It ha.s some well-built houses, a par. 
church, and 2 hospitals. Its inhab. arc almost wholly 
agricultural, and nearly all the oil usedjn Seville i.s raised 
in the neighbourhood. Tlie existence of Homan in- 
scriptions and other antit)uities has induced some authors 
to identify Moron witli the ancient Arttnci. 

MOKPE/PH, a mun. and pari, bor., market-town and 
par. of England, co. NorHmndiorlatul, ward of its own 
n.ame, on the N. bank of the Wansbock, cros.scd liere hy 

2 bridges, 14j^ m. N. by W. Newcastle. l*op. of iKirl. 
bor. (whicli includes the p.ar. of Morjieth, except one 
detached township, together with tlie par. of Bed- 
lington), in 1831, 6,678. The town, which Is pretty 
well built, though badly paved, juul not lighted, consi.sts 
principally of 2 streets, at the junction of which is the 
market-place, vvitli a high square clock-tower, contain- 
ing a chime of hells. A town-hou.se, a stone structure 
fronted by a colonnade, and decorated with turrets at 
the angles, was erected in 1714, at the expense of I.ord 
t'arlisle, for the manorial courts, quarter sessions, local 
business, Ac. The co. gaol, and house of correction, 
is an extensive and commodious pile erected in 1829 on 
the .S. ^.ide of the river. The par. church, a pl.ain brick 
building, is on Kukshill, ^ m. S. the town ; the living 
being a r<‘etory in the gift of Earl Carlisle. There is 
al.vo a chapel of ease. The Uoin. (’atholics, Presby- 
terians, and Wesleyan Methodists, have their respeetive 
pl.'ices of worship, to which, and the churcli, arc attaclicd 
Sunday-schools. A slenderly endowed graminar-sclioul 
was founded here by Edward VI. An EnglUh fr('e' 
school, and infant schools, are supported l)y thecoipo- 
rati<m, and there ar<‘ 2 subscription schools lor hoys and 
girls. 'I'ho other establishments of tiic town comprise a 
Provident club, dispeui-ary, meclianics’ institute, sub- 
scription library, and some minor charities. Movp<>th lias 
undergone liltle cliange in its condition during tlie last 
.St) years : no buildings are in course of erection, and in 
183V> there were Ilf) tininhahited liouse.s. A small 
woollen mantifactory, iron-foundry, and 2 or 3 steam 
corn-mills, are establisliod here, but its cliief dependence 
is on its c, attic market, winch is one of tin* largest in the 
N. of England. Freestone is quarried, ami tiiere art 1 
collieries witliin the par,; but the railway connecting them 
with tiie town lias been an unprofitable undertaking. 

Morp<-tb i.s a bor. by ])rcscription, and recognist'd as 
.studi by the ciiarter of 15 Charles 11.; its municiiial 
ollic<n‘.s, since the Mun. Ut'fonu Act, being a mayor, 

3 otlier aldermen, and 12 councillors. Corp. rev , in 
1H3!), 216/., leaving a debt of 1)03/. It has sent 2 menis. 
to tlie 11. of C. since tlie reign of Mary; the rigid of 
eleetion, down to the Reform Act, liaving been nomi- 
nally vtvsted ill the bailift’ and free burge.sseg, but suO- 
stantiallv in Earl Carlisle, lord of the manor. This Act 
dejirived it of one of its members, and the limits of tlie 
hor. were then hjLso enlarged as stated above. Reg. 
electors, in 1K39-40, 363. Petty sessions are held weekly, 
and quarter sessions alternately, with three other tovviiv. 
Markets ou Wednesday. Large cattle fairs, llie Wed., 
Tliurs. and Frid. but one before Whit-Sunday. K.aces 
are lield N, of the town on Cottingwood Common, early 
in Sept. (Mun. and Bound. Hep., ^c.) 

It ajipears from Caindmi that Morpeth was “ burned 
dow n by its inliabitants in 121.5, out of hatred to King 
John,” that is, with tlie view of distressing him when 
on hi.s march to punish the r(!Volt of his barons ; and it 
suflfered again from fire in 1689. Its castle, built in 135K, 
and Ci.stercian monastery, both mere ruins, and several 
churches and baronial residences in tlie immediate vici- 
nity, are well worth the notice of the antiquary. 

MOSCOW (Russ. Moskva), a large city of European 
Russia, long the residence of th« sovereigns, and still one 
of the capitals of the empire,* on the navigable river 
Moskva, 400 m. S.K. Petersburg, lat. .55*^ 45' 13" » 

long. 37° 33' E. Pop., in 1838, 384,.562. 

This city, which was founded in 1147, is one of tiic 
most singular in the world. It is of a circular form, and 
covers a large extent of ground. The central part, on 
an cnhnencc on the N. side of the river, is occupied by 
the kremlin, or citadel, containing tlio palace of 
czars, with cathedrals, monasteries, squares, &c., 
at diftbrent epochs, and in the most incongruous styles oi 
architecture. The other quarters of tlie city lie round 
this central nucleus, increasing in magnitude according 
as they diverge from it. On the outside of all are tlnj 
slobodes, or suburbs. The Mpskva, which has a very 
tortuous course through the city, is crossed by various 
bridges, some of stone, but the greater number of wood. 
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Previously to the conflagration of 1812, which de- 
BtroytKl two thirds of the city, Moscow presented the 
most extraordinary contrasts — palaces alternating with 
huts, Asiatic with European buildings, and open fields 
and gardens with crowded streets. “ If 1 was struck 
with the irregularity of Smolensk,” says Mr. Coxe, “ I 
was all astonishment at the immensity and variety of 
Moscow ; a city so irregular, so uncommon, so extra- 
ordinary, and so pontrasted, never before claimed my 
attention, 'i'he streets are in general exceedingly long 
and broad : some are paved ; others, particularly those in 
the suburbs, formed with trunks of trees, or boarded 
with planks like the floor of a room ; wretched hovels 
are blended with large palaces ; cottages of one story 
stand next to the most stately mansions. Many hriek 
Structures are covered with wooden tops ; some of the 
liinl>er houses arc painted, others have iron doors and 
roofs. Numerous idiurehes present themselves in every 
ipiarter, built in the Oriental style jf arcliiteeturc ; some 
wiili domes of copper, others of tin, gilt or painted 
green, and many roofed with wood. In a word, some 
j)arts of tins vast city liavo the appearance of a seques- 
t(M-ed desert, otlier quarters of a poptdous town ; some 
of a eontemptiblc village, others of a great capital.” 

( Travels in the North, i. 283. i see also Clarke, I. GO. 8vo. 
edit.) 

'I'liere is no longer any question that the conflagration of 
isi'i was the act of the Ru8.sian government, in the view of 
rendering it impossifde for the Erencli to winter in the 
eity. With tiie exception of the Kremlin, and the quarter 
( I’/ielogorod) immediately surrounding it, on the N., 
tile rest of the city was mostly destroyed ; and in some 
quarters the di'struction was so complete that the linos 
of strec'ts could with dillioulty he recognised. 'I'ho 
Kremlin, too, though it escaped the cixiil.igt.d ion, suf- 
fered severely from the mines sprung under its v^.lll^, by 
order of Napohiou, on its evacuation by tlie French. 
Ibit this wide-spr('ad desolation was r('pair(>d in a very 
few years. Like a plnenix, Moscow has risen from her 
ashes larger and more beautiful than ever. 'I'lu* streets 
liavo been w iih-iied, and the 1 uildine. aii- h ■;< siogiil.ir and 
discordant; .xiill, h-'W lo er, tlie nM .lod di'^iiiii iiv .• cha- 
racter of the city is preserved, being at otu t; “beautiful 
and rich, grotesque ami absurd, magnificmit and mean.” 
According to M. Androsoff, there were in all 
houses in the city in IH31 ; of which, 3,127 were of brick 
and stone, and the residue timber. Tlie erection of a ^ 
wooden liouse is an easy matter. A market, belli in a i 
large open space In one of tlie suburbs, exhibits a variety ' 
of materials for house builiUng, consisting of trunks of 
trei's cut, shaped, and morticed into eacli other. The 
purchaser who wants a dwelling repairs to the s|)ot, 
explains the number of rooms bo requires, examines the 
diflerent timbers, which are regularly numliered, and 
bargains for what suits him. Tiie whole is either paid 
for on the sjiot, and taken away by tlie {lurcluiser, or the 
seller may agree to transport and erect it at the place 
where it is wanted. A dwelling may tlms be bought, 
transported, raised, and inhabited, within a week 1 

'i’he Kremlin, which has been comiiletely repaired 
since 1H12, comprises the Imperial palace, the arch- 
bishop’s palace, the cathedral of the Assumption, ia 
wliieh the Russian sovereigns are crowneil, with the 
cathedrals < , St. Michael, the Annunciation, &c. It also 
contains the belfry of Ivan Veliki, a tower 2G',)^ ft. in 
bciglit, having within it, at diflerent stories, 32 b<dls, 
souk; of them of an immense size: on fe.stivals they are 
tolled without interru])tion, the Ru.sslans being pas- 
sionatei V fond of bell-ringing. The great bell of Moscow, 
weighing 1(),(XK) poods, or 300,000 lbs. (l,G(K)tons Eng.), 
is now lying on the ground, at a short distance from the 
tower of Ivan Veliki, It is said to have been once sus- 
1'^ hi a wooden building; but this taking lire, the 
water thrown upon it, to extinguish the flames, occa- 
largo rent now seen in the bell. But the 
•act of Its ever having Ixien suspended is doubtful, and 
the rent was probably occasioned by some defect in the 
tasting. On festivals, the peasants resort to this bell as 
ley would to a sanctuary. Among the other public 
mildings, may be mentioned the Falace of Arms, in the 
retnlin ; the foundling hospital; the bazaar, an im- 
ense bidlding, containing a great number of shops ; the 
nperial theatre; the hall, for exercising the troops in 
• d Weather, built by the emperor Alexander (of vast 
k bGO ft, in length, 180 in breadth, and 
ihi. Q ^‘^‘8ht, the roof not being supported on pillars); 

palace of the senate ; the university ; 
hcifi Rachkolf palace; the great nfilitary* 

'• ^ 0'»nber of churches, though lessened by 
tfi still immense. In 1831 they amounted, in all, 

7 were for Catholics. 

in j •^''^ersity, founded in 175.i, is the most ancient 
1 120 professors and sub-pro- 

pupils. Among the other educational 
i>endi«nf mentioned the gymna.diim, de- 

one of university ; the • theological academy, 

tbo principal In tive empire ; tUc inedico-chirur- 


glcal academy ; the military school, or corps de cadets, 
with GOO Diipils ; the commercial school, founded in 1804 ; 
the establishments of St. Catherine and Alexander, for 
the education of young ladies ; the veterinary school ; the 
institute of liuzarus, so called from its founder, with 
80 pupils, and a lilirary nartlcularly rich in Armenian 
literature, &c. There is, however, a great want of ele- 
mentary schools for the lower dosses ; Moscow being, in 
[ this respect, far below I’etersburg, defective as is the 
I latter. 

There are a number of literary societies, libraries, Ac. 
The best library belongs to Count Tolstoi. The uni- 
versity library was partly destroyed in 1812; but it has 
since been eiiridied by fresh jiurchases and donations, 
and contained, in about 4.'>,()()() volumes. Several 

nobles have c.xtcnsive collections of books, pictures, 
medals, cS:c. 

The Eoundling Hospital is avast establishment, and is 
managed in the best possibh* manner. During the 10 
years ending with 1831, the admissions were 52,049, and 
the deaths 34,7 1 :i. In point of fact, however, a largo 
proportion of the chihlnm brought to this, and to all 
similar establishments, are all but dead before they ar- 
rive ; and the real objection to such institutions consi-sts 
not so much in their great mortality, as in the encourage- 
ment they hold out to licentiousness, and the desertion of 
children. The great military hospital has above 1,500 
beds ; and an undoubted judge, B.iron Larrcy, has de- 
clared that its organisation is excellent. There is also 
tlie hoK|)ital of St. Catlicrine, the hospital of Gallit/.cn, 
Ac. The [)op. of tin; hospitals attached to the city in 
1H3() amounted to 22,227 individuals. 

M 0 .SCOW Ls the favourite residence of many of the Rus- 
sian nobles, who pass tlie winter in the greatest splen- 
dour ; not being overshadowed, as at I’etersburg, by the 
court. According to M. Lecointe de Laveau {Guide du 
Voyagenr d Moseou), there were rc'ckoiw'd in the city, in 
1830, 8,396 shops, 476 inns and hotels, 244 restnuratexirs, 
I3I kaimks, or jdaces for the sale of spirits, .58 kabuks for 
the sale of l)e<>r, 13.5 cellars for the sale of wine, 115 bake- 
houses, and 2.5 apothecaries’ shnjis. 

Mannkictures arc prosecuted here on a much larger 
scale than in Petersburg ; but a large proportion of the 
works on account of the manufacturers and capit.alists of 
Moscow are not in the city, but in the adjoining towns 
and villages, sometimes at a conshhjrable distance from 
the capital. Tiie principal establishments are those for 
the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and silk fabrics, 
many of which are upon a very large scale, and are titted 
up w ith steam-engines and other Improved machinery. 
Huts, also, are extensively produced ; and there are nu- 
merous tanneries, l)rewenes, distilleries, Ac. 

Moscow is the grand entrcpc5t ot tlie internal com- 
merce of the empire. It has a water communication 
with Petersburg and Riga, on the Baltic, Astrakhan, on 
the (’aspian, and Odessa, on the Black Sea. In spring, 
or after the breaking up of the ice, the Moskva is na- 
vigable for barks, but during the rest of the season it is 
navigable for rafts only. A great deal of the commercial 
intercourse between tiie city and the adjacent and dis- 
tant provinces is carried on in winter by the sledge- 
roads. 

'I'lie same c.anses which occasion a very great prepon- 
derance of males over femah'S at Petersburg (which see), 
exist in Moscow, tbougli to a less extent, and have a 
similar result. The total pop. of the city, iu 1830, 
amounting to 30-5,631, was, according to M. Andrusoif, 
classified as follows : — 


« 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Tot, at. 

Clergy - . - - 

Nobii's and superior officers 
Kaziiotchiiilsi 

ItuHsiun iiurehants 

J)o. k'.H,s<-r tr.iders 

Artisans and wurkmen - 
Foreigners . . - 

I’easanis, ftc — 

J. Of the crown 

2. i>M avanof'rt 

3. Of piivate individuals 

4 . Domestic servants - 
Inft-rior grades of tl»e army— 

1. On active service 

2. On leave of alisenre - 
Students, inm.ites of convents, Ac. 

lO.l'IO 

10,1(17 

8,722 

s.ors.'i 

1,466 

20 ,,'>5).') 
2,01)8 
.37,7!)4 
42,206 

12.. 300 

3, .38, 5 
4,411 

.3,267 

ll,fj()4 

'J,,379 

7,488 

2.") ,6 .36 
4,126 

6,021 

71!) 

.5,78!) 

2S,714 

1,462 
10,32!) ? 
4,210 

4,!) 16 

22.. 394 
1!),.'*46 
16,210 
17,287 
12,161 

2.691 

26,610 

2,817 

4.3., ' 18.3 
70,020 

1.3,762 

1.3.714 

8,6,31 

Total 

181,!)'.)!) 

120,652 

1 50.3, 631 

( Schnitxter, /-i 

’1 Ilussie, 

, p. 88.)' 


MOSELLE, a frontier dop. of France, reg. N.K., for- 
merly a iKvrt of I.orraine, cnit'flv bctw'ecn lat. 49'^ and 
49<^ 3(»' N., and long. 5^ 30^ and 7^ 10' F-., having N. and 
E. liUxemburg, Klicnish Prussia, and Rhenish Bavaria ; 
S. the deps. Bus-Rhin and ^leurthc, and W. that of the 
Meuse. Area, 532,796 hectares. Pop., in 1836, 417, (Ki3. 
The E. part of the dep. is covered wuth ramifications of 
the Vosg(‘8, and the W. with those of the Ardennes 
mountains ; but neiibcr rise to any considerable height. 
The general slope of the dep. is towards the N., which is 
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the direction followed by its principal rivers, the Moselle 
In the W„ the Sarre in the E., and their affluents, the 
Ornes and Nied. Some portions of the surface are very 
marshy. Near the Vosges, where primary formations 
prevail, the soil is stony ; elsewhere it is chalky or clayey, 
and, in general, of indifferent quality, only about 10,0(M) 
hec^tares being said to be rich land. In 1834, the arable 
lands were estimated to comprise 303,913 hectares ; pas- 
tures, 4.'i,.'>97 ; woods, 92,228 ; and orchards, gardens, &e. 
11,920 hectares. According to lingo and the Diet. 
Gfog., agriculture has of late made considerable pro- 
gress in this dc]). ; and certainly it would seem, troin 
the statements of Mr. Jacob, by whom it was visited in 
1819, that, both in this respect and in the condition of the 
pop.,tliere was ample room for improvement. “ Through 
the whole distance,” says lie, ” of r)0m. from the Prussian 
frontier to Metz, tliere is nut a single good house^o be 
Seen, except the convent, and the house of the iron 
nuister at Forbae.li. There is noUiing in any of tlic 
villages, large and populous as they arc, nor witliin sight 
of the road, though it is an open country, that looks like 
a decent farmer’s or clergyman’s house. All seeme«l of 
the same standard; each filthy, dilayddated, and small, 
with ham and stables adjoining, of eorresnonding ap- 
jiearanco. The horses and waggons looked miserable ; 
the cows, few and poor ; and I did not sec more th.in tifty 
sheep, w hich were of a had race, and nearly half of them 
black. The inhabs. w('re ill clothed, and at every 
stoppage w e were assailed by nunn'rous l)eggars. 'i’he 
cultivators (near Metz) are all nroprietors. They or 
their parents generally bought the land, at the revolution, 
for paper money ; before which they were lumiul to their 
lords in certain feudal services and payments, and were 
supplied bv them w ith the capital requisite for cultiva- 
tion. In the worst })arts of Ucrm.-iny. w here the soil is 
poorest, and where tin; feudal power Is still In force, the 
peasantry are better elotbeil, have more furniture in 
their houses, and display more new and repaired houses, 
than are seen in the '<listrict from Metz to Verdun, 
lietween those cities, the towns and villages are miser- | 
able receptacles of filth and poverty.” {Jacob's t iew of 
Agriculture in Germany, H^c. pp. 4.1.5. 4W.) 

liesides wheat, oats, and barley, the other principal 
articles of culture arc turnips, flax, hemp, aud oleaginous 
plants. 

M<isellc furnishes about 180,0f>0 hectolitres a year of 
8ocoud-rale wine, rhe bo.st of whieli is tiie red \vin<* pro- 
duced in the arrond. of Metz. Tlie white wines are j 
mostly light, and <lc peu dc dnree. {Jul/icn, 42.) 'J'hough 
the p.astures are good, all kinds of live stock, except 
liogs, are said to bi' inferior. Qitilbs and honey are im- 

{ lortant articles of rural produce; eanthaiide.s are col- 
octed in summer near Metz. In 1834, of ).'>.'l,9fi>' pro- 
perties subjc.'ct to the contrihution fouciirc, 84, <>.''• I were 
assessed at less than .5 fr.. and 22.218 at l»ctween -^nd 10 
fr. ; only 9o were assessed at l.fKJO fr. or upwards. Iron, 
which is every where abundant, and u.sually of good 
qualUy, is extensively produced and wrought, especially 
in tlie strrond. of Thionville. There are juany pot- 
teries and some glass factories in the dep. Lorraine 
is famous for its linens ; but the value of those pro- 
dticed in this dep. does not exceed l,H(lO,n(K) fr. a year. 
Woollen cloths, lace, paper, glue, and leather are the 
other principal products, Manufacturiug industry may, 
in fact, be said to have originated and grown up 
in this dep, since the revolution ; but in the interval 
shice that event, has made con.-iderable progre.s.s. Mo- 
selle is divided into 4 arronds. ; chief town.s Metz, the 
cap., IJriey, Tbicjnville, and S'irrf'.rneniiiies It «ends (i 
luetns. to the Ch. of Dep. NiHiil>i r nf ■ t..rs, m IS.’f8- 
39. 1721. Total public re'.io'i.‘ il-.il). ld.'>77,4''i fr. 
{Hugo. art. Moxc/le ; French (U/iciul Tables.) 

Mosklle (an. MoSclla). a river of VV\ Europe, flowitig 
through the K. part of France, .and the S, part of Ithenish 
Prussia ; its ba-sin being .situated between that of the 
Nalie to the K., and the Meuse to tlie W. It rises in the 
Vosges dep. and mountains, about lat. 48^ N., long. 7*^ 
E.,arid runs generally in a N.N.H. direction, with a very 
tortuous course, to Coblentz, in lat. .50'-' 22', and long. 7° 
.33', where it joins the Ithlno, Hefore entering the 
Prussian dom., it (raverse.s the French deps. Vosges, 
Meurtlie, and Moselle; and separates Dutch Luxein- 
burg from Khenish I'ru8.sia, Its entin* course i.s e.sti- 
mated at nearly 300 in., for about lialf of wbich it is 
navigable. Its average breadth Is about 170 yards; its 
mean depth fi ft., and its ordinary rate of current about 
Urn. an hour. Its principal affluents arc the Madon, 
Meurthe,Seliie, Sarre, and Sure: Kpin.al, Toul, Metz, 
Thionville, Treves, Traubach, and Coblentz are on its 
hanks. I'he surrounding cduntry is subject to its inun- 
dations, which do much dani^ige ; but ft is of immense 
atility as a channel of internal communfc.itfon, large 
quantities of timber, slates, coal, charcoal, brandy, salt, 
kotash.fiak bark, glass and earthenware, and wine being 
stmt l>v it to the Ithine. {Diet. U^og. ; Schreiber's Guide 
iu Rhin,i^c.) 

MOST All, a town of European Tuikey, pach. Bosnia, 
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and sandjiak Herzegovina, of which it Is the cap., on the 
Narenta, crossed here by a Roman bridge, 48 m. S.W. 
Bosna Serai ; lat. 43“ 20' N., long. 17° 52' E. Pop., pro- 
bably under 10,000. It is surrounded by crenellated walls, 
and its principal streets are on the right bank of the 
river, about Jil of the town being on the other side. It 
has a celebrated manufacture of swords and fire-arms, 
lK*side.s an extensive traffic in cattio, corn, and wine, 
brought thither from a great distance. {Stein, Diet. 

GtUtg.) 

5H).SUL, a city of Asiatic Turkey, pach. of Bagdad, 
chhdly interesting as being near the site of Nineveh, the 
celebrated cap. of the first Assyrian empire. It stands 
on the W. bank of tlie Tigris (here very rapid. 300 ft. 
broad, and crossed by*a bridge of boats, as well as an 
older one of stone), 193 m. N. N.W. Bagdad, lat. 30“ 21' 
N., long. 4.3“ 11' K. Pop., according to Kinneir, 3.5,000 ; 
of whom, alHfnt 9,000 are Christians, 1,.5()() Jews, and the 
rest Arab.s, Turks, and Kurds. The city is so near the 
level of the river, that its streets arc often flooded ; and, 
like almost every other town in Turkey and Persia, it is 
in a declining state, its walls being brokim down, and it.s 
bc.st buildings crumbling into ruins. It has seven gafe>, 
and fhe castle, now in rnin.s, occupies a small artificial 
i.sland in the Tigris. .Streets narrow and irregular. 
lloiKses built partly of stone, partly of jiJasfered brick, 
with vaulte<l roofs and ceilings, surrounded by flat t<'r- 
niccs. 'J'he mosques, of which there are* several that 
possess considerable beauty, the coffee-houses, khaiK, 
nuinmunis, and liazaars, arc handsomer than in most 
Turkish towns, and the market is well supplied with jno- 
visions from Kurdistan. The Creek Christiairs 
nine <-hnrehe.s, and there is a Dominican convent. 'I'lic 
principal ornaments of tlie city are, a college, the toiuh 
of Sheikh Addul Cassim, and the remains of a tine 
mo.s<jue, tlie minaret of which was built by Noiireddni, 
sultan of Damascus. We.st of the 'I’igris, the environs 
are wholly uncultjvated ; ami this circumstance, couj- 
hined with the great extent of the cemetery clo.se under 
tin* w.ills, gdvi's it a gloomy and melancholy aspect. 

Mosul i.s iindi-r th<‘ separate jurisdiction of a pjwli.i of 
two tails : it formerly had a large caravan trade with ;ill 
parts of Asia, hut has lost much of its (•ommercial im- 
portance ; it still, however, carries on a trifling traiie wiiii 
Bagdad and A.sia-Minor ; to the former of which it semh, 
on rafts down the 'I’igris, gall-nuts and copper, liom 
Kurdistan and Armenia, receiving in return Iinli.m 
eommodilii'S, afterwards forwjirdecl to Diarhekr, Orf.iii 
'J'okat, Aleppo, Ac. Its only mannfaetnn* is th;it of 
coarse blue cotton cloths, used by the lower ordi'rs of the 
pop. 

riie climate is proverbially healthy, the aver.age t<-mp. 
of .summer not exceeding 00“ Fahr. ; but in spring, (lin - 
ing the floods of the I'lgris, epidemics are eoininoi), 
tlmugh not often fatal. Several sulphur spritigN art' 
found within a .short distance of the town, and .are miidi 
resorted to for cutaneous disease.s. 'J'he geological form- 
ation of its inimediafe vicinity consists, according 
Ainsworth, of solid iieds of massive, compact, and 
gramdar calc.areons gypsum, arrangecl in horizontal 
.strata, not fossiliferons, of a bluish white colour, and 
exttmsively qnnrrii'd' as marble. .Superimjiosed on the 
gyp.surn is .a thin fonnaXion of a friable limestone, 
abounding in shells, and forming the common building 
stone of Mosul, a.s it probably also formed that of the 
ancient Nineveh. {Kinneir ; see also Ninkvkii.) 

MODLJNS, a town of France, cap. df'p. Allier, on 
the river of that name, which is here crosst'd by a hand- 
some stone bridge of 13 arches, in a fertile plain, 1.59 m. 
.S..S.E. I’aris; lat. 4(i“ 34' 4" N., long. 3“ 2(/ 14” K. 
I'op., in I83fi, 14, .592. Streets narrow' and Irregular, but 
clean and well-paved ; houses chiefly of brick, but a few 
also of stone, especially in the principal avenue, tlie rue 
dc Paris. It has 3 public squares, that of the Allier 
being by far the largest and best built. It is well sup- 
plied with water from numerous fountains. The chiet 
public edifices are the churches of Notre-Dame and tlm 
Visitation, the royal college, established in the sup- 
pressed convent of the latter, the town-hall, hotel of 
.St. Cyr, and a rwently erected hall of justice. It ha* 
al.so 2 large hospitals, barracks, a public library with 
20,000 vols., a museum of natural history, and a small 
theatre. Several fine walks run in diflerent directions 
out of the town ; and in the neighbourhood are exten- 
fcive vineyards, and mulberry-plantations for breeding 
silk' worms. Coal and limestone are wrought at a short 
distance from the town, and are articles of considerable 
tr.idc.** Moulins is the seat of a tribunal of primary jn- 
rlsvlictlon and commerce, a chamber of manufactures, 
and a society of agriculture, sciences, and arts : it ba* 
large manufacture of cutlery, especially scissars, whicn 
are highly esteemed, and smaller establl.shments for 
m.iking coarse cotton and wooDon fabrics, haberdashery, 
and hats, with steam corn-mills, glass-houses, and tan- 
yards. it has a considen-iblo trade In corn, wine, siik, 
timber, coal, and cattle, chiefly with Orleans, l*y tno 
Loire navigation ; but also w ith Uoiuges, Ma^on, Ac. 
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Moulins, which existed o town so early as the 11th . tures of woollen and linen cloths, carpets, Ac. ; with 
century, became the residence of tho Dukes of Bourbon, dyeing-houses, fulling and oil mills, distilleries, brew- 
in 13G8. A famous assembly convoked hero in ir)65, cries, and tanneries, and an active trade in corn and 
by Catherine de Medici, was followed by the long and dyeing drugs. {Von Zrdlitx ; lie r/j; /tans.) 
sanguinary war of the league. (JIvco, art. A/lier, &c.) ( MULHA USEN, or MUI.HOUSE, a town of France, 

MOUNT- SORKEL (pronerly. Mount Soar-hill'), a . dep, llaut-Rhiu, cap. cant, on the 111,22 m. S, Colmar, 
market-town of England, in E. Coscote hund., co. , and 16 in. N.W. Basle. Pop., in 1^^.%, c*x. com., 13,789; 
Leicester, pars, of Rothlcy and Barriiw- upon- Soar, or with com., 16,932 ; (exclusive of alioiit 7,000 individuals, 
Pop. of township, in 1831, 1,602. It derives its name who come daily out of the neighbouring communes to 
from being situated close to a steep craggy hill of red | work in the various factorie-s. It is divided into the old 
granite, wiiich rises immi'diately from the Soar. On and the new town. The former, entirely surrounded by 
its highest point there formerly .stood a fortress, which, ' the 111 (here cro.sscd by several bridges), though irre- 
being taken by Henry III., was soon after entirely dc- : gularly laid out, has tolerably broad, well-paved, and 
inolished. The town, built along tho great roa<l between clean streets, and some good houses. The Protestant 
I.ondon and Nottingham, consists chiefly of houses con- and the K. ('atbolic par. churches, the synagogue, 
structed of granite: the principal buildings are, the ; town-hall, college, arsenal, and hospital, are its nrin- 
town-hall (in which the petty se.ssions for the huiul. are cip.d public edifices. In one of its sipiares is a column 
ht'Id), a church, subordinate to that of Bawrow, and three erected to tlu* astronomer Lambert, horn here in 1728, 
j)la(’es of worship for dissenters. ! 'I'he m-w town, which extends, im the .S.E. as far as tho 

Mount-Sornd has some share in the hosiery trade of canal uniting the Rhine and Rhone, is handsomely laid 
Leicester ; and it has derived much benefit from its post- out, and has numerous handsome residences, with the 
tion on the Great-Nortluroad ; but this advantage it is hall of the .Society of Industry, the exchange, the 

likely to lost*, from, th(! recent opening of the Midland chamber of commerce, tS,c. ; it has also a capacious basin 

bounties Railway. Markets on Monday. 1 on the canal. 

MOURZOUIv. iVc Fk/zan, I. 8.3(». Until about the middle of last century, Mulhausen had 

MOZA MBIQUE, a city and sea-port of E. Africa, cap. I only a manufacture of woollen cloths; but in 17-1.5 
of a colony belonging to the Portugu(*se, lat. M” 49' S., cotton printing was introduced, and it is now one of the 
long. 1). Pop. 3,000 ? It stands on a erescimt- princi|)al seats of the cotton manufacture in France, 

shaped island of coral, very low and narrow, and scarcely 'riu* e(ttton prints and mn.slins of Mulhausen and its 
]i m. in length, near the entrance of a deep inlet <d' the mdghhourhood are second only, as respects tho perfee- 
sea, which forms its harbour. I'lie fort, wliich has six tion and variety of their patterns, to the silk goods of 
bastions and eighty cannon, is in liad repair: the city I.yons. {Bowrin^'s Bep. on SirUxerlnjul, p, 34. ) The 
comprises a large square, ami sevi-ral narrow, ilirfy manufacturers have, in many instames, branch esta- 
streets lined witli lofty honsi's fust falling to decay, blisinm-nts in other parts of Uant-Rhin and in the 
'I'lie governor’s palace is an extensive stone Imilding, neighbouring deps. ; but Dr. Bowring states that many 
with a Hat lead roof, and a .square court in its centre, of flx'ir mills and factories are mortgaged to the inhabs. 
Tliree churches, an old town hall, ami hospit.aR ar<‘ the ot Basle; and, in fact, ,Swit/erlaml furnishes consider- 
only other public edifices. Black-town, at its S. extre- able capital to the inannfaetnrers of Alsace. (.V<r art. 
mitv, is wholly inliabited by negioes, and consist.^ of Riiin-Hact in this work.) Hugo .says th.U about one 
bamboo and osier huts. fifth part of its cotton goods are sent out of France. The 

'I'he administration of the colony is vested in the workpeople are badly clothed, dirty, ami lodge generally 

g()V(“rnor, aided by a council comprising tlu‘ bishop, the in cellars, or other comfortless dwellings; but of late 
commander of the troojis, ami the (diief civil minister ; ' eflbrts liavc b(*en made, by somc^ of the more wealthy 
but it is extremely corrupt, and nearly all the function- manufacturers, to improve the lodgings of the work- 
aries, both civil and military, are crmiiiiids exiled from people in their employ. Wages are good : cotton printers 
I’ort.ugal. Exclusive of about 500 Portuguese ami of tlie first cl.iss get from 2^ fr. to 3 fr. 30 c. a (lay ; In. 
Creoh's, the pop. consists of free blacks and .slaves, with ferior workman, from 1 fr. to I| fr.; women, an average 
about 800 Arabs ,'iml Banyans, ciiiefiy euuagc«l i»i p('tty i of I iV. 20c.; ami cliildren, from 2.5 to 33 c. a day. 
trade and handicraft, 'fiie irregular lile led by the Weavers (men ami women) and male cotton spinners 
Eiiropi'ans, and the general insalubrity of tho climate, j get fiaun 1^ fr, to 3 IV. a day ; females engaged in cotton 
prevent any increase in the white pop.; and. at an ; spinning, from 7.5 e. to 1 fr. 10 e. 

average, of 100 soldiers 7 only survive a residence of five | Intemperance is not so pri-valent here, a.s among tho 

years, 'rhe rural population is in the mo.st d<*graded cotton weavers of the dep. du Nord ; and, according to 
.state; and, although the .soil be naturally rich and Villerme, the projiortion of illegitimate cliildren is btit 
produetivi', the enliiin! of cotton, indigo, sugar, ami , little above the general average of Franco, 
otlu'r articles of commerce i.s wliolly m*gh'(.teil. Bice, | 'I'he spinning mills at Mulliauseu are not in a 
millet, and manioc, are raisi'd almost without labour ; i flourishing condition, ow ing, in part, to their being 
fiinii.shing, with cocoa nuts, almost the eiiliro food of tho obliged to use cotton imported by w.iy of Havre or Mar- 
.slavi!s. 'rhe coimneree of Mozambique li.is greatly (h*- si ilh's. In point of fact, lioweyer, they are totally 
creased, in consequence of our exertions to suppress tlie ■ unable to withstand the (‘ompetitioii of the English; 
tvatlic in slaves ; but, though nmch diminished, tile trade and .since Manchester and fllasgow cotton twist has 
is still carried on to a considerable extent botli with been admitted at a slight duty, as low as No, 170., they 
Brazil and Arabia. These slaves, who are ehietly of the have ceased to spin any liigh numbers. Woollen cloths, 
tribe ol Monjores, and brought from the centre of tlio hosiery, straw hats, morocco leather, and beer, are the 
('ontinent, a distance of 40 or 4.5 days from the colony, are other principal goods made at Mnliiuusen, w liich ha.s 
proeunxl from the native merchants in exchange for ; also a brisk trade in iron, hardware, ami agricultural 
salt, sheiks, tobacco, co.irse clotlis, Ac.; goods costing ' produce. Before the Revolution, this town was the 
about 2 dollars will bring in, as the case maybe, either a , caji. of a small republic allied to Switzeiland. It was 
slave, or an elephant’s tu.sk, weighing from (iO to HOlh.s. | annexed to France in 1798, and has rapidly increased 
of iAory : liippopotamus’ tusks, gold-dust, columho-root, sinc«; 1820. art, Hnut-B/n'n j /VV/crzwV, Tableau 

gums, and amber, are the other chief exports ; the im- J des Ouvriers, i. ]4~6U. ; Bowring's and Symom's Be- 
I'orts comprise tea, sugar, coffee, cotton and wooWen ports, &c.) 
cloths, with other articles from Din, Deinaun, and (loa. I MULL. See llEBiunES. 

A duty of erusadoes is levied on every slave ex- i MULLINdAR, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 

ported : all other imports and exports are free of duty, i Jadiister, co. We.strneath, of which it is the cap., on tho 

Mozambique was first vi.sited by Va.sco do Gama in | Brosna, 44 m. W. by N. Dublin. Pop., in 1821,3,684 ; 
1498 ; and in 1.506 Albuquerque made it the centre of the i in 1831, 4,295. It consists of one principal street, run- 
I urtuguose possessions in this part of the world, and ning K. and W., with several diverging streets and 

the seat of the viceroy of the African colonies. When ! lanes. It has a par. i hnreh, a very large R. Catiiolie 

the Portuguese lost their Indian possessions at the com- ; chapel, a convent, a Presliyti'rian and a Methodist meet- 
menccnmmt of the I7th century, Mozambique began to , iiig-house, a large barrack, ami tlie prison, court-house, 
oecline, and has ever since b«?en in a languishing state, i and iiiliriiiary for the co. 'riioiigh not an incorporatcil 
J he territory, however, stil! extends from C. Delgado . bor., it sent 2 mem.s. to the Irish H. ofC. till the Union, 
northward to Delagoa Bay southward, having a length of when it was disfranchised. It has two schools, partly 
coast exceeding 1,400 m., and comprising, besides the supported by the Educational Board, one attended by 
iapM the several settlements of Iho, Pomba, Conducia, about 2.50 hoys, and the other hv above 400 girls, 
iviokainha, and Quillmane. The channel between the E. Courts leet and baron, for small debts, are held every 
coast of Africa and Madagascar is called the MoAmhiquo Thursday; and a court of record, with jurisdiction to 
M'rVJ’iv Africa, \. 20^—204. Ac.) the amount of 100/. The assizes for the co. are also 

M UHLHAU SEN, a town of the Prussian dom., prov. held here; with general se-ssions in Jan., April, July, 
if cap. circ., on the Unstrut. 29 m. and Oct. ; and petty sesslpns on Saturdavs. It is a con- 

, ;/'^ / '’‘urt. Pop., with its suburbs, In 1836, 12,0,50. stahulary and revenue police station. I'he co. prison, 

wIhT* ^ It is surrounded hy a high wall, flanked built on tho radiating plan, contains 100 cells and 15 
w cn towers, and environed by a ditch ; has an antiquated ■ other rooms for prisoni'rs. It is a large market-town for 
3 Lutheran churches, a gymnasium, I corn, butter, i.dt'e, and otiier agricultural produce, 

liiai Ti orphan asylum ; and is tho seat of a liaving an easy communication by the royal canal, 

jMuitiai court for the town and circ. It has manufac- 1 which nearly eiu ire les It, with Dublin on the one hand* 

* A a 3 
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and the Shannon on the other. It has two tanneries, 
and a brewery. Markets on Thursdays': fairs, inferior 
only to tiuwe of Baliinasloe, for the sale of cattle, on 
April G , July 4., Aub. *29., and Nov. 11., the last chiefly 
for horses. Post-omce revenue, in 1830, 87*2/. : in 1836, 
1 , 021 /. 

MUNICH (CJerni. Milnchen), a city of S. Germany, 
the cap. of Bavaria, highly interesting on acjcount of its 
. collections of the tine arts, on the Isar, crossed here by 
3 bridges, about ‘220 in. W. Vienna, and llKm. IS .S.K. 
Stuttgard ; lat. S' 'iO^' N., long. 11<^ 31» 30'' R. Pop., 
in 1810, 10G,.\)7, incl. military. The city stands in the 
midst of .'i plain, which is neither fertile nor pictu- 
resque, hut is oni‘ of the most elevated in Europe, being 
nearly 1,()(K) ft. above the sea. In the last century it 
Wiis only a second-rate fortified town, with castellated 
gates, and quaint ancieMt-h)oking houses ; but since the 
beginning of the present century, new quarters and 
sul)urbs have so far extended themselves beyond the 
walls, that the buildings now oceupy nearly double the 
extent of the old town. “ Munith,'’ says the author of 
(Jennany and the Germans, “ has kept pace ovi'ii with 
Vienna in the march of modern improvement. This is 
every where visible ; for we see new and .splendid streets 
extending in all dircction.s, fine palaces and public edi- 
fices, many of them magnificent, surroimdeil bv exten- 
sive pleasure-grounds with fine walks and drives: in 
short, every object shows that it is flourishing beneath 
the sunshir.e of peace. Indeed, next to Berlin, Munich 
is the third city in the Germanic empire ; for tliough 
Dresden, from its beautiful localities, is more captivating, 
yet this is th<‘ more striking : add to which, the om* is 
dull and stationary, while the other is lively, attr.ictive, 
and continually advancing in prosperity.” (11.319.) It 
has, however, an unfinished ajipearancc, in consequence 
of the open spaces that intt^rvene here and there bi*- 
twt‘<^n the numerous edifices, many of which are still 
incomplete. The old town comprises numerous streets, 
diverging from a common central square, calleil the 
Haupt-plntz, and running towards the walls, which 
form round it a species of irregular circle, A large and 
broad street runs from N.W. to .S.K,. calli'd in dilferi’iit 
parts, the Xeuhai/srn S/rattsT, Kaujingrr Stntssc, :ukI tlie 
Thai. The ScjuUhi^t'u Stmssc is anotlier leading avenue, 
and two narrow lanes, one ol which passes through Miw— 
Joseph' s-platz, one of the finest square.s in Europe, lead 
to a fine suburban lim- ■>f stri'ets 'I'lie I.u.-hria's 
Karl's-platz and Vuj // u/Z/io/ . -kiriHn- i-iwu on its 

W. and N. sides. The diff'erent public edifices that form 
the principal glory of Munich are chielly on it.s N. side. 
Here, also, is the Car()linen’platz,\\\ the centre of w liicli 
is an obelisk* KM) ft. high, formed partly out of cannon 
taken by the Bavarians in tiie l.iti; war. An equestrian 
statue of the elector Max. I., by Thorwaldsen, (leeorati'S 
the lyitU’lshachrr-tilittx. 'I'he cathedral, a large V/ick 
pile, erected at tne close of the Ifitii century, has ‘2 
tow'ers, :i)3 ft. high, and a fine momunent of the em- 
peror I.ouis of Havana. The ehurrh of the Theatiiies 
(so called from ('arafia. Bishop of I’lieatc, the founder of 
theonior) is a large structure in the Italian style, with 
a central dome flanked by 2 tow'crs. The Je.suit's church, 
built at the eml of the lOth century, is remarkable for 
it* wide roof unsupported by pillars, as well as for 2 fine 
porticoes of marbh*, which form it.s grand entnince: 
it is *280 ft. in length, anil 14 ft. wide; has 11 altars .and 
a noble organ, with sever.d rnonuinents, one of which, f»y 
Tiiorwaldsen, to tlie memory of Prince Eugene Beau- 
liariiois, son-in-law of Naiioleon, is one <)f the finest 
works of its kind. The church of St. Louis, in the Lud- 
wig’S'Strasse, a brick building fac<-d with n<>rblc, in the 
Byzantine Gotiiic style, has 2 towers, 220 ft. above the i 
basement, and the nave is 2.')0 ft. in length. The 
church of All Saints, recently finlsheil, has some fine 
carvings and fre.s(ro-paiTitiugs ; but is much smaller, and 
with fewer pretensiou.s to architectural beauty than those 
before inentiomid. 'I'here are sever. il otlier < hurclu-s, and 
*2 have very lately been opt'iieil in the suburbs, both on a 
large scale, and tastefully ornamented with pictures and 
ainted glass windows, A Prote.stant (hurrh, recently 
uilt, ha.s a lofty open tow« r, ami is eeh lnated for a re- 
markably fine-toni'd organ. 'I'he public cenu*teryr lies 
outside the S. gate, and i.s of vast extent ; open alike to^ 
Protestants and Catholiivs. Not far from it is the General* 
Hospital, a large building liaving aec.ommodation for 
nearly 800 patients. 'I'lie Koyal Palace, or Koni^’s-resi- 
U.m, consists of an older part, built in the IGth century, 
and compri.sing 4 irregular court-yards, .as well as .a more 
modern part, called Nrubau, planmal on the model of 
the Pitti I’alace at Florence, and fitted up in the most 
euuiptiioiis style, though m.t y<d completed, 'I’he apart- 
ments already finished are in Uie style of those seen in 
Pompeii, ana coin[)rise numerous frebco and encaustic 
paintings, bas-reliefs, richly carved cornices, Ac. At the 
back of tlio palace is tlie Nofpar/en, a larpi sonare 
planted space, surrounded by arcades, with cafes, shops, 
&c., not unlike tlmse of the i’alais Uoyal in Paris, the E. 
•Ide being occupied by barracks. Connected with the 


Hofgarten eastward, is a kind of park, called the En* 
elish Garden. The new buildings of the pahtce face 
Max.- Joseph’s Square, on another side of which is the 
opera-house, opcniul about 14 years ago, one of the 
largest and most elegant theatres in Germany ; it is fitted 
to bold about ‘JJtOO spectators, and is equalled, as re- 
spects its performances, only by those of London, Na- 
ples, and Milan. Opposite the palace, in the same 
sipiarc, is tlie new post-ofHce, copied from that of Home, 
and in the centre is a statue of the late king, Max. 
Joseph L, by Haueh of Berlin. 

'I’he great glory of Munich, however, consists in its fine 
gallcrii's of paintings and sculpture, called respectively 
the Pinacothcca ( frtnu -riyoc^, a picture, and 3 a rei)o.si- 
tory), and the Gli/ptotheca (fnnn yXCiTTOi, a carving, and 
a repository). 'I’he firstof these, in the Baier Strasse, 
i.s ill the Pallailian style, with 2 wings, and has a front 
riOO ft. in lengtli : the public entrance is at the E. end, 
tlie corridor is adorned with alh^gorical frescoes in 
compartments ; and the collection, whicli, for specimens 
of the Flemish and Dutch schools, is one of the finest 
in the world, occupies 7 splendid halls and 23 ad- 
joining cahinets on the first floor, the basement story 
bi’iiig devotcii to the reception of ilrawings, enamels, 
niosaic.s, Ac. The collection of drawings comprises 
about 9,000, including ft by Hapbael, 30 by Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, and several by Kembrandt, Alliert Durer, and 
other Dutch and (iennan arti.sts. 'Die paintings are 
limited to 1,''’00, and consist of the f/ie/s'-rf’oKi'n’ from tlie 
king’s collections, inclmling the galleries of Dnsseldorf, 
Mannheim, Dcux-lVuits, Sclileishcirn, and other galleries. 
'I'woof the apartments ari' de voted to the (ierinan school, 
anil iiicliult' the eiHe of the Boisserce gallery, purchased 
in 1H.'7 for 373,0(iO florins, comprising specimens by Al- 
bert Durer, J. von Eyck, Scliorcel, llans Hemling, A'C. 
'Diree of the rooms contain pictur(?s of the Flemish and 
Dutch masters, the principal of which are the “ Murder 
of the Innocents,” ” hall of the Damned,” and oilier 
splendid work.s of Hiibons ; the ‘‘Village Fete ” of 'J’c- 
niers; the “Musical rarty,” by Netchcr ; the “Girl 
with the Pitcher” and “ 'I ne Mountebank,*' by Gernrd 
Dow; “ 'Die Wise and Foolish Virgin.s,” by Schalken, 
besides numerous highly-coloured works of Vamlerwerf 
aiul Kembramlt, with various portraits of Vaiulyek. 'j'lio 
spiTitueus of the Italian school, compristid in two apart- 
ments, bear no comparison with the invaluable pictures 
jii.st mentioned ; but there are a few fine works by Ha- 
pli.iel, (biido, Titian, Doineiiiehiiio, Annibal (’aVraci, 
and Carlo Maratti. Belonging to the Spanish school, also, 
maybe not iced “ 'I’he Beggars” of Murillo, several works 
nf r-liai.'ii dclfi* .ukI Some purf r.'iitx by N’cl.i'qu' / There 
.11 e d-o ,i t> w p.uuliiii^s ol the I'liglisli -.clioiil, and among 
them In lie- u. II know ti “ Hr.idiiig of iln“ \\ ill,” by Sir I), 

\N ilkie. I’iio ( ilyptotheca in tiie Kdnigs-platz i.s a chaste 
and eh'gant struetiiie, in the Ionic style, I'rectcd like the 
last by the Baron von Klenze, and has a noble central por- 
tico, theside.s being adorned with statues in niclu's. 'J'he 
eolleetion is distributed in 12 rooms, each of which is dt'- 
vot<‘d to a distinct epoeli in the art, and decorated in ae- 
cordatK’c with its contents. 'Die walls are of .scagliola- 
work, thcfloor.sof marble, and the ceilings richly adorned 
in fresco and stuccowork. The marbles from tlie temple 
of Jupiter I’auhelleuius, in Egiiia, jmrehased by tiie 
present king for 10,900 sequins, occupy an entire room, 
and arc particularly valuable, from their being the only 
extant sjieciuuai.s of the Eginetan, school of statuary. 
The Mioiieiis, how’cver, is said to be “ the gem of the 
colli.‘ction,” and one of the finest existing specimens of 
ancient art. 'Phe Roman hall far surpasses the rest in 
tlie sph-'iidour of its decorations ; but the works that it 
contains are said to belong rather to the deelining stage 
of the arts. 'Die hall of modern sculpture has, among 
otlu;r works, the Paris and Venus of Canova, copied from 
tfiat at Murenee ; the Adonis of 'I'horwaldseu, and a 
hu.st of the king by the same artist. 

'Die Leuehtenherg gallery, formed by the late Prince 
Eugene Bcauharnois, comprises a choice, though not 
very extensive collection, including, among other chefs 
tfa'uvre, Murillo’s famous Virgin and Child, with several 
cabinet pictures, by Raphael, Vaudyck, Rembrandt, and 
Velasquez, with numerous works of modern French 
arti.sts, and a few sculptures by Canova. 'I’lie present 
king of Bavaria i.s certainly a liberal, and perhaps, also, a 
judicious patron of art; and nowliere is the modern 
fierinau school of painting to be seen to greater advan- 
tage than in Munich. Several artists are kept in the 
king’s employ, and an Academy of Arts has a triennial 
exhibition, supported by government, with .salaried pro- 
fessors and pensioned students. This exhibition is en- 
couraged and, in part, supiairted by a society which 
devotes annually about 8,000 tl. to the purchase of mo- 
dem pictures. Munich was the birth-place of Senne- 
fclder, the Inventor of Rthogranhy ; and it has many 
eminent professors’ of that art, who have transferred to 
stone some of the most celebrated works of the Pina- 
cotheca amlGlyptothccn. 

The University of Munich, originally founded at In* 
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goldstndt In 1472, and removed thither in 1826, is the , 
principal school of learning in Bavaria. It comprises 20 
professors of four different faculties, with 1,300 students, | 
almost exclusively Bavarians, besides a library of about 
160,000 vols. Philological and theological seminaries, as 
well as two gymnasiums, are attached to the university ; 
and the town has polytechnic, central, and subscription 
schools. But however high the celebrity of Munich as 
respects music and the line arts, the censorship of the 
press is fatal to the progress of literature, and to all 
the higher branches of phil()st>pliy. The royal library, 
lately removed to a noble building of great length, and .3 
stories in heiglit, is equalled only by that of Paris, the 
best authorities estimating its contents at 540,0(1() printed 
books and 16,000 MSS. The reading-room is open for 
five hours during throe days of the week ; but the books 
may not be withdrawn from the building. The collec- 
tion of engravings amounts to 3< 0,000 ; and there are 
about 10,000 Greek and Roman coins. The museum of 
natural history is small and poor, containing but few 
specimens of foreign plants or animals ; and the Bra- 
zfliaii collection, made by Spix and Martins during their 
travels in S. America, though originally good and well 
selected, has been so much neglected as to be unworthy 
of notice. Munich has no very important manufactures, 
hut compri.ses establishments for brou/.e-castiug, iron- 
works, sugar-refineries, silk-throwing mills, and tobacco 
mauulactories. Its telescopes are highly celebrated, and 
its porcelain is exported, like that of Dresden, to dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. The last branch of industry is 
under royal patronage, and is carried on in a largo esta- 
blishment at Nymphenberg, about 3 m. distant, where 
also is a h.andsome palace of the king, with parks, 
menageries. &c., completed at the end of the 1 7th cen- 
tury. 

Munich owes its present distinguished position, as the 
AlhtMis of S. Germany, principally to the patronage and 
encouragement of the reigning monarch. It is vt'ry 
doubtful, however, whether he deserves any comsiderable 
portion of tlie pratse that has been lavished upon him on 
this account. On tlic contrary, tlio.se who are best ac- 
quainted with Bavaria afiirm tliat tlie emhellislimeiit of 
tilt! capital has been effected at the expense and injury of 
tht! rest of the kingdom ; and that the vast sums lavished 
on buildings and pictures would liave been far better ex- 
ptaided on the improvement of roads, and such like public 
works. 

The immediate environs of Munich abound in taverns 
and giwdens, wliicli are the favorite resort of the middle 
classes. Beer is the favourite beverage, and waltzes arc 
<ianccd for (i or 8 hours, without intermission. The 
beer houses are exceedingly numerous, ami beer is drunk 
’.n immense quantities. Some of the breweries are upon 
a v<!ry large scale. {See Bavaria, I. 301).) 

The inhabs. arc likewise fond of good cheer in other 
res[)ects, eating and drinking constituting wltli them tlie 
clilcf business of life. Tlio morals of llie inhabs. are 
alleged to be at a very low ebb ; and, according to tlie go- 
vernment returns of 1834, tliere were in tliat year 1,291 na- 
tural, and only 1,330 legitimate children. Tliese returns, 
however, are probably but little to be depended on i and 
the probability is that Munich is nearly, in thi.s re.spect, on 
a level with the other caps, of Germany, where large gar- 
risons are kept. Seven newspapers and magazbtes arc 
publislied in Munich, some aaily, one or two weekly, 
and the rest at longer intervals ; besides whicli several 
literary clubs and reading-rooms are establislied in the 
city. It has also a yearly festival {Volks-fest} in the 
early part of October, established by the present king 
mr the purpose of encouraging agriculture, fre<iuei)tcd 
by iarmers and peasants, who bring with tliem the finest 
siiecimens of cattle in competition for prizes offered by 
government. Poney races and shooting matches take 
place at this fair; and a high sloping bank, running 
along the meadow in which it is held is cut, into steps, 
Ike a Roman amphitheatre, commanding an excellent 
view of the whole scene. 

Muriich was founded by Henry, Duke of Saxony and 
J^avana, m 962, on a site belonging to the monks of 
from whom it takes its name. Otlio IV. 
encircled it with walls in 1157, and in 1632 it surremler(‘d 
A 1 *^ I German Protestants, umler (Justavns 

Aa()iphus. In the war of 1704, between the Austrians 
i'll ol the tbnnor, after 

it shared also the vicissitudes 
I Uie war of 1740, when the elector made his unsuccessful 
Auempt to attain the imperial crown. In 1796 the French 
Moreau, approached Munich, ami obliged 
^ separate treaty. The French 
^^avaria in 1800, and from the battle of 
wirh p country remained in alliance 

m 97 Handbook for South (ierwany, 

? ^^rang^s Germany, ii. 359—383. ; Germany 
; Berghaus; Schaden, fl eg- 

state of India-beyond- 
rahmaputra. {See Cassay.) The small town of 


th<f same name, cap. Cassay, is in a fertile valley, about 
400 m. N.K. Calcutta ; lat. 24*^ 20' N., long. 94^ 60' K. 

MUNSTER, a city of the Prussian states, cap. prov. 
Westphalia, and of a reg. and circ. of the same name 
on tlie Aa, a tributary of the Ems. Pop., 1838, 19,763. 

It is pretty well built, is the seat of a R. C. arclibishop, 
of the government, and of the tribunal of appeal for the 
prov. It has a seminary or collogi! for the instruction of 
C.atholics in theology, a gyimia«iiim, a veterinary school, 
a botanical garden, and a pulilie library. Principal pub- 
lic buildings, the cathedral, the cliurcn of .St. Lambert, 
and the <*piscopal pal.ice, now occupied by tlie governor, 
Munster has inamiractur(!S of woollen stutTs, and starch, 
with tannerie.s and bn'weries ; ami a considerable com- 
merce in the products of tliese, and linen faliries, hams, 
and other Wctphalian produeo. It is united by canals 
with the Ems, andal.so with the Vechte, llowing into tho 
Zuyder Zee. The treaty of Westjihalia was signed in 
the town-house, in 1648. The fimious fanatic IJocold, 
surnamcil John of TiCyden, the leader of the Anabaptists, 
malic himself master of this jilaee in 15.34; but the town 
being subsequently taken by tho bishop, John of Leyden 
and two of his accomplices were put to dealli, after being 
confined for a while in iron cages, still preserved in the 
church of St. Lambert. {Bergnns, S(C.) 

Mi’nsthh, one of the 4 great provinces into which 
Ireland is divided, comprising the S.W. portion of the 
island, and the cos. of Glare, Kerry, Idmerick, Cork, 
TippiTary, and Waterford. (See Iuki and.) 

iVlITRCIA, a prov., and formerly a kingd. in the S.E. 
of Spain, between l.il 37 .o' aiid 39‘^ 2.5' N., and long. 

ID', and 3"^ 5' W,, boundiai N. and N.W. by Castile, 
E. by \'a!encia, S, by the Mediti-rranean, ami W. by 
Andalusia. Greatc'st h'liglh, 140 m. ; do. breadth, 120 
in. Area, about 8,0(4.) sq. m. Pop., in 1833, 474,315. 
It is iiiferseet<‘d by numcrou.s ranges of mountains sepa- 
rated by extensive valleys formed by tlie Segura and its 
tributaries. Tlie Sierras Sc'giira and Pinoco skirt the 
country westward, and a chain of mountains runs north- 
ward from Cartliagena, the highest point in the province 
being the Sierra I'-spana, wliicb rises 5,800 ft. above tho 
sea. The* mountains are tliiefiy of linu*stone, inter- 
spersed here and there with other formations. Lead 
ami copper aboumi ; but no mines are wrouglit. The 
climate on the sea-coast, and among the mountains, is 
temperate and delightful, but opiuessively hot in the 
plains. 'I’he heat in summer occasionally rises above 
KiO'^ Fahr. in the shade ; and tlie winters are so mild, 
that frost is almost unknown, llain seldom falls, and 
the sky is usually so clear and blue as to have caused 
Marcia to be called el reiuo serenissimo. The soil, 
except on the hanks of the Segura, is sandy, dry, and 
unprodm tive ; above two thirds of the surface is inca- 
p.ible of cultivation, and only about one lialf is fit even 
for pasture: imicod Murcia is one of the most barren 
districts in Spain. Tlie hnerta, liowever, which lies 
close to the Segura, is extremely fertile, jiroducing rich 
crops of wheat, barley, rye, rice, maize, vegetaliles ami 
fruit, particularly oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and 
melons : mulberry and olive trees are found in great 
quantities, and evergreen oak.s, a.s well as pines, clothe 
the sides of the mountains. Silk and oil are extensively 
produced, with smaller quantities of saflron and wine. 
The esparto rush grows luxuriantly in the neighbour- 
hood of Cartliagena, and with barilla, forms a consider- 
able article of trade. The cattle of Murcia are not 
numerous, consisting principally of sheep and goats, 
with only a few horned cattle : the pigs, owing to the 
abundance of oaks, are almost equal to those of Valencia. 
Game is abundant, ami tho coast swarms with a variety 
of fishes. Wolves, foxes, and wild boar, inhabit the 
mountains. The manufactures are unimportant, being 
principally limited to the production of coarse linens, 
hilk-stuffs, and earthenware, and soap. Cartliagena, its 
only port, has a considerable export trade in cutlery, 
hemp, ribbons, wine, soda, barilla, and satl’ron ; but the 
roads of the interior arc so liad as almost to prevent 
intercourse. Three large fairs arc lield in Sept, at 
• Murcia, I,orea, ami Albaoete. The inhabs. are pro- 
verbial, even in Spain, for pride, apathy, and indolence. 
Except at Cartliagena, the principal inhabs. of which 
are of French, English, or Italian di sceiit, all classes 
lead a dull monotonous life, spending their time either 
Tn eating and smoking, or else in total inactivity. Agri- 
culture is pursued only from necessity, commerce lan- 
guishes, and education ami science are at tlie lowest ebb. 

Mur<*la was the part of Spain first conquered by the 
Carthaginians, who founded Nova Carthago, anno 202 b.c. 
Tho country passed, with tlie rest of the peninsula, intQ 
the hands successively of the Romans, Gotlis, and Moors, 
the last of whom invaded it in the beginning of the 8th 
century. It formed a part of the caliphate of Cordova 
till 1144, when it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Granada, to which it belonged down to 1266, when it 
was taken by Alonso X. of Castile, and has since 
formed one of the provs. of Christian Spain. {Mifiano s 
Mod. Trav.i ll. 208— 211.) 
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Murcia, a cltv oC Spain, cap. of the above prov., on*the from outside to outside: the length of the orchestra, or 
N. bank of tho Segura (crossed here by a “ magnlflcent” Inner diameter, is 24 ft. The seats for the audience, tiie 
stone bridge of 2 arches), 31 m. N.N.W. C'arthagena, staircases, and passages of communication, the vomltoria, 
and 200 m. S.E. Madrid, lat. 38*^ N. and long. 1*?> 14' W. ; and the arched porticos, are still easily traced. I'he 
pop., acc. to Miflano, 35,390. U is situated in a vale which back part rests against the hiil, and some of tlie galleries 
for beauty and fertility equals any part of Spain. It was are cut out of the rock. Two walls, going off at an 
formerly fortified, but is now open ou every side, and has angle, serve to turn off the rain water that washes down 
narrow thougli clean streets, lined with mean liouscs, from the cliff behind. As the spectators faced the N. 
sometimes ornamented with grotesque carved-work. and K., and were sheltered from the W. and S., notliing 
Gardens often skirt the streets, as ..i Seville, and the could be inon* agreeable in this climate than such a plaee 
walls in many parts are overtopped by the heavily of entertainment, open to every pleasant and salubrious 
laden orai\go trees and branching p.alms. There are 4 breeze, and defended from all winds that might bring 
considerable squares, the largest of which Is used fora them he;ft or noxious vapours. It is computed that *), GOO 


bull-ring ; the principal public Iniildings are the cathe- 
dral, 11 par. churches, the bishop's palace, .^) colleges, a 
town-liall, custom-house, and hosjiital. The cathedral is 
of inixtHl architecture, with a Corinthian portico and 
Gothic <lome. It formerly possessed gre.'it riches in 
plate and jewellery ; but these were ;ibstr;i(‘ted during 
the late war, ami it has now only a few pictures. 'I'lic 1 
chief olyect of attraction at pros(‘nt is its tower, 'ifiO It. ; 
high, wliii h, like that of Sc'ville, may be ascended by a 
spiral walk or inclined jilane, .'iccessible even to liorse- j 
men. In the Flnzn real is a line marble column, for- 
merly surmounted by a statue of l erdinand V. ; and 
tliereare four public walks, one of whi<-li is formed by a 
mole or quay skirting tin' river. The botanic garden is 
small and ill-arranged. 'J'he silk mamif.ieture of Mur- 
cia, whi( h once em^doyed some thousand hands, now re- 
quires only lGi>. The silk is piaqiared by haml labour, 
and c.-innot tiierefore come into compi tition with that of 
Valentia, which is for the most part prodiieed hy machi- 
nery. Consi<lerable quantities of coarse* cloth are in.i<le 
for the supply of the po<ir ; and there Is a manufactory 
of saltpetre tarnied hy government to a company, which 
makes about 1,‘J(X) arrohas ya arly— only one tenth of the 
quantity produced at the closeof the last century. About 
3 in. from tho city is a gunpowder mill, bound to furui.sh 
government w ith (i(),G(iG arrobas a year •, but the (puintify 
produced seldom exceeils arrobas a yt'.ar. Most 

of the inhabs. are supported by agriculture :*the l.ind in 
the vale of Muri ia produces two crops a y<‘ar — w h(>at and 
lentils, wheat and maize, or w heat and beans —and may be 
estimated tf) return about per cent, to.•lpurch.l^^‘r.(///g//.s•, 
ii. ‘214.) Provisions, owing to a lieavy market-duty, are 
somewhat dearer than at Malag.i amrSt ville. 'J’he price 
of labour is from 4 to .') reals a ilay : fein.ile servants re- 
ceive a dollar per month, and men from I ! to 2 dollars. 

Murcia is very 111 jirovided with accommodation lor 
travclh'rs. Mifiano mentions sixteen posadas or inns; 
but they are little bett(*r than wr**trh<d p(>t-l.ouK<‘8, 
kept bv fiifauos or gypsies, a rac<* very thickly scattered 
«<ver a]l the S.provs. of .Spain, ami fidlowing the tr;ule 
of a butcher, tinker, or low innk(*eper. Tin? itihah. 
of the cap. are equally .sluggish, gloomy, and re|ervcd, 
with tliose in the rest pf the piovi)ice. 'i'hc ^rican 
character is more strongly marked in th(*m than in other 
Sjianiards ; and the cast of countenance is, in general, 
very ditreretiL from that of the Andalusian Mo«>rs. 
(Torrnsendf iij. 152 — 159,; Cook's Skeiches in Spain, 
i. 3.5.) 

Murcia was little knowut before the inva.slon of the 
Moors, when it was besieged ami taken, A. i). 714. It 
was .subject to the cali{>hate of Cordova from 7'5G to 
1144, wh<‘n it was annexed to the new M«iorish king- 
dom of (Jranada. In 1221 it ag.iin bec.ime subject to 
Cordova; and, on the dismemberment of Ibat <-alinhate, 
wa.s in.'ide the cap. of a separate kingdom by Iliihicl, 
from whom It w.as taken in 12G(» by Alonso X.of (.'.astile; 
since wduch time it has remained in the Iiands of the 
Christians. • 

MUIIVIKDRO (^fl/ri vr/eres. hut more an. S(ig7tn^ 
<«m).atown of .Spain, Idghly interesting on .'iceount of 
its Koman antitjniticvs, prov, Valencia, on tin* Canates, i 
about 3J m. from the .Mediterranean, aitd 15 in. N.N.E. j 
Valencia. Pop., ai c. to Minam*. 11,273. It stands at the 
foot of a mountain of bl.iek marble, .and af the N.K. ex- 
tremity of a large and well irrigated plain ; li.as long, 
tortuous, narrow streets, and is surrounded l)y wall* 
flanked with small round towers. 'I’lie liouses in tlu> in- 
terior have a mean ami gloomy appearance ; but tho 
subiirbs are more airy and agreeald^ and perfectly level. 
Two churches, three old convents, and a gov<*rnorip 
palace arc its only public buildings. Murviedro formerly 
exported considerable quantities of brandy ; but its chi<*f 
dependence, .at present, is on the export of the oil, wine, 
whe.at, barh*y, carolis, ami fruit, grown in the .adjacent 
distric't. sent coastwise to ValeiKia, and otlicr ports of 
,the Mediterranean. 

“ Murviedro,” say.s Mr. .Swinburne, ” scem.s to ocenpy 
the same ground as the ancient Itoman city ; but, in all 
probability, the .Saguntum of llarinibai was built on the 
summit of the hiil. 'I’hat Ihe Homans, also, had a for- 
tress on the ton is clear, from the large stones and regular 
masonry on which the .Sar;ic«*jj.s afterwards erected their 
castle. Half m ay up the ro< k are the ruins of the theatre, 
forming an exact semicircle, about 82 yards in diameter, 


persons might l)e i)resent, without inconvenience, at tiie 
exhibition.s in tlu.s tlieatre.” An attempt was made, at 
I tlie clo,se of the last century, to repair this noble struc- 
ture ; and, in 1791), a Spanish comedy was represented 
within Its walls ; but the plan wa.s never carried into 
execution. The remains of a circus, also, are still dis- 
coverable ill tlie orchards outside the town. It extended 
to a small river, the bed of wliicli only remains, an l 
wliieh was the cliord of the segment formcil hy the circus. 
When the Saguntlnes exliihited their mock sea-lights, 
called naumachia, tliis bed was nndouhledly lillcd from 
the nelglibouring canals wliicli still exist. A mosaic 
pavement, 24 ft. in length and 14 ft. wide, in a very per- 
fect state of preservatiojj, w as discovered in 17.5.5, at tlie 
entrance of the town; and Perdinand VI, ordi'red it 
to be inclosed, but his orders were not carried into 
cll'ect, and it was, cotiseqiieiitly. soon despoiled. Us 
fragments may .still be seen in several liouscs of Mur- 
vieclro. “ Indeed,” says M. Hourgoing, " the city is full 
of the remains of its antiquity : the wall.s of the houses, 
the city gates, and tlje doors of Ihe churche.s and inns, 
are eo\ered with Hr)n)an in'^criptions. 

'I'be ground occupied by the convent of tho 'rrinitarians 
was formerly the site of a temple dedicated to Di.init A 
part of tijc materials .served to build tho church, and tlx* 
r<*st were sold to liuild San Miguel de los Reyes, ne.ir 
\’.il<;ncia. 'I’lie ea.stle on the top of the hill j»res(*nl.s 
.some iuteresting rem.ains of Moorish architecture; the 
lortdie.uions dividt* tlic hill into .several courts, witii 
double and triple walls, erected on huge masses of rock, 
laid in regular c<Hn-ses by the Homans. {Swinburne ; 
Fischer's I’alencia, p. 114. ; Mod. Tran. i. 288.) 

'I'lie {trevahnit oninion seems to be that Saguntum 
was origimilly foumli'd by colonists from /acynthus, who 
were* aftcrw arils joined hy Hntuli from Ardea. {Straha, 
lib.iii. ; Stilus I/alicus, ii.i;03.) It appears to have early 
attained to great wealth and dh^tinction ; and being 
ze.ilously attaclicd to tlie Homans, it Ijoeame an object of 
hostility to tlie Gartiiaginians. It was b(‘sieged by 
Hannibal previously to ids invasion of Italy ; but tlie 
strengtii of the city, and tlie determined bravery of tlie 
iiihab., ballled for nearly 8 months all the efi'nrts of this 
gr(*,'it gem*ral to effect its subjugation. At lengtli, how- 
ever, it f«*li into his hands, anno 219 it. c., tlie inltal). 
being in part put to the sword and in jiart sold as slavi s. 

I ’i'hey hail previously tlirown a great part of their wcalili 
into the llaines ; Imt the booty was still ample cnongh to 
I enabit? Hannibal to reward tlm valour and devotion of 
bi.s soldiers, and to fa< ilitate ids designs agaiiiM Italy. 

; {Polt/b. lib. ill. ; I. ivy, lib. xx\i. cap. 9.) ll.iving bei-n 
j rebuilt by the Homans, it wins afterwanls famed lor its 
j porcelain, mentioned by Martial (.\iv. epig. 108.). 

“ Huiiu* Saguiilino pocul.a tictix luto.” 

MUSCAT, a cify and sea-port on the E. side of 
I Arabia, (irov. Oman, of wlitcli it Is the cap., about 90 m. 
N.W. C.ipo H.'\s-el-liad, lat. 3.3'^ 38' N., long. .58'^ .37' .30" 
E. Hop., estimatc*d by Eraser at from 10,000 to 12 , 000 , 
of whom 1,(K)0 are Hindoos, from .Siiide, ikc.\ and the 
rest a mixed race, the descendants of Arabs, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Helooclies, si'ttled here for tlx* pur- 
poses of conmierce. The town is situated at tlie S. ex- 
tr»*niity of a small cove, shaped like a horse- shoe ; and 
I on eitlx*r side Idlls, lineil with forts, rise almost per- 
1 pendicniarly 300 ft. from the sea. It is built on a slope, 

I rising gradually from the water, which nearly washes 
the b;ise.s of the houses. On this side it has no defeiu i'; 
but the other sides arc protected by a wall 14 ft. Idgh, 
with a dry ditcli. Its mosques, minarets, and wldte ter- 
r.ared houses give it an iitn) 0 .sing asjiect w'iien seen from 
a ili.stance ; tint, on entering, narrow crowded streets, 
and filtliy bazaars, wretcheu lints, paltry houses, and 
other tenements more tlian half fallen to decay, meet 
the oje in every direction. It has, however, some snh- 
stantial« aixl even handsome houses ; th'.‘ palace of Itm 
Imaum, those belonging to his mother, the governor 
and several others being of the latter description : tlu ir 
form differs con.sidcrably from what i.s usually seen m 
the towns of Yemen and the Iledjaz, partaking more ol 
the Persian tlian Arabian style of arcliitecture. Muscat 
is supplied with wattir by means of a deep and strongly 
guarded well, from which a newly constructed uqnedm t 
conveys it to tanks in the different quarters. 

July and August it is excessively hut; and the lovers 
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then prevalent are especiallv fatal to Europeans. The i fabrics. The manufacture of hats Is; also, carried on to 
country In its immeaiate vicinity is extremely barren ; a limited extent ; and there are brick-works, a pottery, 
but it Improves as it recedes inwards. Dates and wheat [ extensive breweries and distilleries, tanneries, and flour- 
are the principal articles of produce; the former being mills. Fisher-row, along with Newhaven, in the parish 
held in liigh estimation, ancf largely exported, chiefly to I of North Leith, virtually monopolises the supply of 
India. A date tree is valued at from 7 to 10 dollars, and Edinburgh with haddocks and otlier white lisn. A 
its animal produce from 1 to I ^ dollars. The value of J branch of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railroad has its 
estates Is measured by the number of date trees com- i depot at Fisher- row. The Country all round the bor. 
prised within the property. | abounds with coal, which, by means of the r.ailroad, is 

Muscat is a j)lace of ctinsiderable importance, being at conveyed to Edinburgh, and by another hrancli of the 
once tlie key to, and commanding the trade of, the Per- i same railway is taken to Leitn, for eonsuinptiou and 
sian Gulph. The dominions of the imaum are very , export. Th<*re .are two banks in the town. 'I’he har- 
exten.sivo, and his government is more liberal and in- , bour dries at low water. The exports arc coal, spirits, 
telligont than any other in Arabia or Persia. He has ' ale, and farm produce. 

home large ships of war ; and his subjects have some of The scbool.s are numerous and efficient. Gilbert 
( lio finest trading vi'ssels to be met with in the Indian | Stuart, author of a history of .Scotland and other works, 
seas. The part of Arabia near Muscat is too poor to i resideil at Mussi Uiurgh ; and New Ilailf c, the residence 
iiave any very considerable direct trade ; but, owing to its of Lord ilaih tlic aii>iali t aiili.jii in , is within i m. 
favourabh, position, and the superiority of its ships and oftiiotown. Poor-rates Iiave been introduced : average 
seiimi'n, it has become an important entrepot, and lias ail annual a.s.sessmcnt, 1,100/. In addition to the parish 
exteu'iive transit ami carrying trade. Most European I church, it has a svicru church, and chapels bclong- 

sliifis bound for Ilussorah ainl Pusbire touch here ; and ing to the Episcopalians, Associate .Synotl, Kelief, and 
inon' than half tlie trade of the Persian Gulph is carried j Independents. 

on in sliips belonging to its mcrehant.s. But exclusive | The chapel of Loretto, to the E. of the town, was, 
of the ])orts on the gulph and the coast of Arabia, ships I before tlie reformation, a pl.ace of great importance ; 
under (b(‘ imaum’s flag trade to all the posts of British pilgrimages were often made to it ; and, in .Tames V. 
liiilia, to .Singapore, Java, the Mauritius, K. Africa, &c. ; pcMformed a pilgrimage tliither on foot. About -J in. S. 
The pearl-trade of the Persian Guiph is now, also, ' of Pinkie House was fouglit on tlie Dth Sept. ir)47, the 
wholly centered at Muscat. All merchandise passing up battle of Pinkie, in whicli tin; English, uikUt the Duke 
fli(‘ gidpli on Arab bottoms i)ays a duty of ^ pirn cent, to of Somerset, totally defeated the Scotch. 'I’he battle of 
the iinaum. lie also rents tlie islands ot Ormuz and Preston Pans, on 2lst Sejit., 1745, between the forces of 
Kishinee, the port of Gombroon, and some sulphur | Charles Edward and the royal army, took place in this 
mines IVom the Persian government. j iieigi»bourliood, when tlie latter were eoiiipletcly do- 

Iii the inagazinos of Muscat may be fomni every species f<‘atc“(l. 
of produce imported into, or exported from, the Persian | Musselburgh had no pari. rep. till the passing of the 
Gulph. Various articles are also imported for the Use of ' Boform Act. It now unites willi Leith and Portohello 
the surrounding country, and for the internal consump- ' in siMiding 1 mein, to the 11. of C. Begi.sti'red voters in 
tiun of Arabia. Among tliesi*, tiie principal are rice, ' 1840-41, 207. Municipal income, ‘2,()'2‘2/. Number of 
sugar, coffee from Mocha, cotton .nnd cotton cloth, cocoa ' councillors*, 12. {Brautus of Scotland, ^ Kdinhurifnhirc i 
nuts, wooil for building, slaves from Zangiudiar, tlates Boundary lU ports; Chalnicr's Cak'd. ; Brivate In- 
from Bushire and Bussorali, Xe. P.iyment for these is forntation, &;('■) 

cliic/ly mid(? in .specie an<l pearls; but they also export , MY.SOKI'; {Maft(sha.mra), a [irov. of S. Hindustan, 
drugs of various descriptions, ivory, gums, iiides, ostrich forming a state sulisiiiiary to the British, between lat. 
leather, s. liorses, a sort of eartlien jars, calh'd martnbaii, IT’ '.‘A/ and l.'P N., and long. 74'-’ 45' and 7^^^ 40' E., al- 
to I'raoquehar, diicd fish, an esteemed sweetmeat called most ciitindy surrounded by the territory of the Madras 
/ut/j/vt/z, and a few other articles. i presidency. Its shape is nearly thomhoidal ; greatest 

Tlie markets of Muscat are abundantly supplied with lengtii, N. to S., 240 tn. by an extreme breadth of about 
all sorts of provision. Beef, mutton, ami v«‘getahles of tlie same. Area, c'-timated at 20,750 sq. m. ; and pop. at 
good quality may be had at all times, and reasonably about 2,500,000. 'riu* wliole country consists of a table 
cheap. Tim bay literally swarms with the greatest va- land enclosed on tlie H., \V., and S. by the Ghauts ; and 
riety of most excellent fish. Water is exeelleiit, and is varving from 1,000 to 4,000 ft. in i levation above the sea, 
ctinveyed to the beach in such a manlier that the casks w itli ;i geiith* slope towards the N. 'I'lie Zoongahuddra, 
of a vessel may ho filled in her boats while afloat. Fire- ' Penaar, C’olair, Coleroon, <Vc., all rise within this ]>rov., 
wood is also abund.int, and is cheaper than at Bombay . I which has, however, no river of nincli size. The climate 
Moluuninedans pay a duly of ‘2J per emit, on inipnrts is one of the most saluhrions williin the tropics ; the air 
.'ind exports ; aiiil all other nations jiay 5 per cent. is tmnpm-ate and biacing, and the ilelnging rains, which 

’^I'hohr ihiiikt, that Muscat occupies the site of the prevail on ('itlier side la'iioath tlu' (ihaiits, are hero un- 
Mosca of Arrian and other (ireide writers (Lo/yugc cn known, 'i'lie soil, wliich is mostly of the red and black 
Arabic, ii. 7|, od. Amst. 1780) ; a conjez'ture which .seems varielie.s common in tlm Deccan, is contiiuially watered 
to be conlirnieil, not merely by the resemblance of tlie by refreshing sliowers; and produces not only most of 
name, but also by the terms applied by Arrian to Mosca ' the grains and vegetables of other parts of India, but 
being .sufficiently descriptive of Muscat ; and as the port ' also many of the iVuit.s of Europe. Extensive tracts are 
IS bouiuln’ on all sides by rocks, it must now present ' overrun witli jungle, especially of tlie date jialm, anti 

aliriost tlie same appearance as in autiiiuily. Dr. Vincent, I from the remains of hedgi's, iVc., the iirov. apjiears at a 

tunvever, though lie speaks doubtfully on the subject, is j remote period to have been in a inueh iiigher state of 
inehned to place Mosca to the west of Cape Ba.ssidgate. cultivation than at present, though it has rocoveri'd to a 
(.ynnoicrcc and Noetprat/on of f/tc Ancients, W. 'Mi — 547. 'great extent, from its jireviuus devastations, since the 
r or further particulars, besides the authorities aliove re- I period of peace, conimeneing witli the prest nt ceii- 
lerred to, see Hamilton's New Acco7mt of the East Indies, 1 tury. Bice, sesamiini, sugar, cotree, betel leaf, castor 
1. M. ; tracer's Journey to Khorasan, pp. 5 — 11).; Mit~ oil, and cocoj’fnuts, are the principal articles of produce. 

Com., S;e.. The longitude given above is Though an inland country, the coena palm is almost 

* ’’l! J Chart of the Bersian Gnlph.) everywhere abundihit, great quantities of salt and soda 

r>o^! f l’*^**' bor. and market and sea- efllnresciiig mi the soil. About Cular, thi' poppy is rai.sed, 

f. of Scotland, CO. Mid Lothian, on level ground, both Inr iiiaking.ojiium and for its seed. Eotatoes aro 

li' r ? of the Esk, in the Frith of Forth, 5 m. E. grown, and exported to Madras and elsewhere. 'I'obacco 

minburgh. Pop. in 1831, ineliuling Fisher-row, and | is of inferior quality, and is not mueli cultivated. From 

run t'*>v>rons, S.fffil. It is well built: the main strc<‘t i the great imperfection of agricultural implements, and 
tn ^ ^ slight curvature, parallel i the inferiority of the cattle, tlie fields are very iinper- 

uie hay; and it has a great many .sub.sidiary .streets. i fcctly ploughed ; but the soil is, in many parts, extremely 

viciiff villas; which is accounted for by its productive, with tin; aid of little labour. The cottages 

whw'i . Edinburgh, and its .salubrity. Fisher-row, of the peasantry are, on the whole, neab r and more 

Is Kf' ! buildings, and new streets, coiiimouiuus than in most parts of India. 'I’hi'y are 

Esk * ii almost universally eonstrncted of the red soil of the. 

bv in ^ ‘‘t^iiinunication between them being kept up cmiiitry, and roofed witli tiles ; nor arc the best habita- 

latl f r 1 2 stone bridges, one nf the tions of diffen-nt materials, nr otherw ise distinguished 

is a ^ ^ Elic otlier stone bridge from the rest than by their size, and from being white- 

Rennh btindsome structure, after a design by washed. The liihabs. are nearly all Hindoos, 

edifir.. c ^ b'‘bllc buildings are a gaot, atranciont The Mysore dominions are subdivided into three great 

IiivnVn by a spire, and the parish church of districts ; chief towns, Mysore, the cap., Bednore, and 

latter ’‘Vhleh parisli the town is situated). The | Ghittledroog. The governnu'nt is nominally in the 

eonsnirl” eminence i m. from tlie town, is a hands of a native prince, but actually vested in the Bri- 

iinin edi o every direction. On the shore tish resident at Mysore, appointed under the Madras 

downs nr I *^be E., are extensive presidency. The subsidiary arir^i force furnished by 

and for I'Riinburgh races, Mysore to the British govermnentls undefined, but may 

Mnsselt Is much practised here. be estimated .a l.0( h men. The present dynasty of the 

i;;!*,.**" “I'W- . enqdoy about Mysore sovereigus .-.•'t* guj>posed to have origin.illy emi- 

ana about 200 weavers of sail-cloth and other grated to this i»roviuce from Gujrat ; but no autnenlic 
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records of them exist previously to the lf)th century. 
From 1760 to 1799, Mysore was governed by Hyder All 
and Tippoo Saib. After a protracted content with the 
English, Tippoo lost his crown and life at the taking of 
Seringapatam. {Pari. Reports ; Hamilton ; S[c,) 

Mysore, a town of S. Hindostan, the cap. of the 
above state, on a lofty hill, 9 m. S. by W. Seringapatam, 
lat. 12"^ 19' N., long. 76^42' K. It was suffered to fall 
into decay by Hyder Ali and Tippoo, but, under the 
present dynasty, it has been rebuilt, and restored to its 
ancient importance. It is enclosed by an earthen wall, 
and consists of the town (pettali) and fort. 'I'he latter, 
which is an extensive work in imitation of a European 
fortress, is separated from the pettah by an esplanade, 
and comprises, besides the rajah’s palace, the dwellings 
of the principal merchants and bankers. The architec- 
ture of the town is similar to that of Seringapatam, but 
the hou.ses are larger and better ; they are ranged in 
regular strcet.s, whitened, and intermingled with treses 
and temples. S. of the fort is a large and good suburb ; 
and on rising ground, near the town, is th<i Hritish re- 
sidency. Mysore is well supplied with provisions, and 
h considered much more healthy than Seringapatam. 
( Hamilton ; E. /. Gazetteer . ) 

M Y T 1 1. E N E , the anciimt Lesbos [insula nohilis et amo’- 
na. Tacit. Hist., lib. vi. 3,), an i.sland of 4'urkey in 
Asia, in the .lEgoan Sea, opposite the coast of Asia Minor, 
to the north of the entrance to tlie gulpii of Smyrna. It is 
about 33 m. In length from E. to W., by about 26 in 
breadth. Tlic strait by wliich it is separated from the 
main land varies in breadth from 7 to 10 m. Tltough in 
p.art Itilly and mountainous, it lias notwithstanding a 
eonsidorable extent of level and very fertile land ; and, 
except In a few places infested with imdaria, it is ex- 
tremely salubrious. The principal products are oil, 
corn, wine, figs, and other fruits ; cotton, timber and 
pitch, silk, honey, Ac. I'he wintjs of i.esbos were ainong.st 
the most celebrated of the ancient world. They are 
said by Athemvns (i. 22.) to have deserved the name of 
ambrosia, rather than of wine, and to have been like 
nectar when old ! 

“ Hie innocf^itis iiooiil.i Lesliii 

I)uc**s sub utnbrH.'* — //or. Od. 1. 17. 

The wine of the island Still continues to preserve some, 
though but a slender, portion of its ancient reputation; 
very little, however, is exported. The figs are cxi’ellent, 
and largo quantities of oil of medium quality arc an- 
nually shipped for Constantinople and other places. 'I'he 
produce of corn is insulliclent for the supply of the island. 
The timber and piteii are d<-rived from the pine forests. 
with wliich the mountains are covered. The town of' 
Castro, on the site of the ancient iMyiilene, stands on 
tlie E. coast of the island, on the strait separating it from 
Anatolia. It contains many fragments of pillar.?, c^iitols, 
friezes, &c., but no considerable ancient ruin : n may 
have from .5,000 to 6,000 inhab. ; and has two harbours, 
but neither is good. The island can, however, boast of 
tv/o of the fine.st harbours in the world, Port J«*ro, or 
Olivier, and Port Caloni. 'Phe former, in its S.E. angle, 
has a narrow entrance, but the water i.s deep, and within 
it expands into a noble basin, capable of containing the 
largest fleets. Port (.\iloni, on the S. side of the island, 
is a basin, similar to the last mentioned, but of more 
ample dimensions, nearly, in fact, inter.secting the island. 
It has deep water througiiont ; but tlie entrance to it 
being very narrow, it i.s but little frequented. 

Olivier estimated the entire pop. of the island at about 
40, non, half Greeks and half 'I’urks, with a few Jews ; 
but later estimates considerably reduce the number of 
'I'lirks. There tan be no doubt that*under an en- 
lightened government Mytilene would speedily recover 
some portion of her ancient jirospcrity. Olivier mentions 
that tnc singular usage obtains in this island of the eldest 
d.aughter succeeding to the paternal property, to tlie 
exclusion of her brotliers and younger sisters ! ( Vot/ace 
dans I' Empire Ottoman, li. 09.) Most probably the 
custom has descended from a remote a'ra ; but some mo- 
difications have, however, been introduced in modern 
times in favour of the younger sisters. 

Lesbos was one of tlie most celebrated of the Greek 
islands. It had several cities, of whiidi Mcthymiia and 
Mytilene were the most celebrated. 'Phe latter w’a.s dis- 
tinguished alike by the magnificence of its buildings, tlie 
amenity of its climate, its proficiency in the hellcs lettres 
and philosophy, the number of its great men, and the 
luxury and refinement of the inhabitants. Epicurus Is 
said to have read lectures in Mytilene ; and Aristotle re- 
sided in it for two years to profit by tlie .society and con- 
versation of its learned men. At a later period it be- 
came, like Ubodes, a favourite resort of tho.se Komang 
wfu) preferred quiet enjoyment to the turmoil and 
bustle of Home. 

Lau(l.al.ant alii claram llhodon auf Mytilenem. Hor. Od. i. 17. 

Among the illustrious persons wild were natives of 
the city of Mytilene, or of other parts of the island, may 
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be specified — Plttacus, one of the seven sages of Greece ; 
Theophrastus, tlie scholar and successor of Aristotle ; 
Alcseus, so famous for his odes ; Sappho, celebrated alike 
for her beauty, her poetical talents, her loves and her 
death ; Terpander, who added a seventh string to the lyre ; 
Uiophanes, a famous rhetorician, tutor to 'Piberius (irac- 
chus, &c. At the same time, however, it must be admitted 
that the morals of the bulk of the inhabitants were ex- 
ceedingly corrupt, so much so, that it was common in 
antiquity to say of a debauchee, that he livi'd like a l.,es- 
bian. {Cetlarii Orbis Anliqni, ii. 1.5.; 'Pournefort, i. 3H. ; 
Ancient Universal History, viii. 290. Hvo cd.) 

Mytilene was t.aken and sacked by Julius Caesar ; but 
Pompoy restored it to the full enjoyment of its privi. 
leges ; and Trajan, who enriched it witli several costly 
buildings, gave it the name of Trajanopolis, which, how- 
ever, it did not retain. Molivo, on the N. coast of the 
island, is the modern representative of tlie ancient Me- 
thymna. 
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^ NAAS, an inland town of Ireland, prov. Leinster, co. 
Kildare, 18 m. .S.W. Dublin. Pop., in 1831,3,808. “ 'J'he 
town possesiscs considerable local advantage.s. Situ;itcd 
in a rich agricultural district, 18 in . from the metropolis. its 
coimnunication with that city is facilitated by good ro.ids 
and by moans of a branch of the grand can.al that enters 
tlie town. Its main street, also, pre.sents some apjicar* 
aiice of activity, owing to its forming the place of junc- 
tion of the le.iding roaiis from Cork, Limerick, Kilkenoy. 
Wati'rford, Ac., to Dublin. However, far from keeping 
pace in improvement with the market tovvn.s in its 
vicinity posse.ssed of none of these .advantages, its pro- 
sperity has been on the decline for the last 1.5 yi'ar.s. 
'Phe appi;ar.ance of the cabins on the outskirts of the 
town is poor .and miserable, many being ruinous.” {Hu- 
nicipal Round. Renort.) 'Pbe public edifices are tlie 
parish church, a Horn. Cath. chajiel, a meciing-liouse 
for Independents, military and iiolice b.arracks, a market- 
hou.se, a fever hospit.al and dispens.ary, a court house, 
and a prison. 'Phe spring assizes for the co. are hi'bl 
here, and the summer a.ssizes at Athy. Its tradi; in grain, 
flour, and provisions, is not so considerable, as might 
h.ave been expected. Markets, especi.ally for poiilli v, 
on Mondays and 'Phursdays. Post-otlico revenue ia 
1830, 4.52/. ; in 1H36, 647/. 

NAKIUTCHE VAN, a town of Europe.an Russia, on 
the l)on, about 2.5 m. above where it falls into the sea 
of Azoir. Pop. above 10,000, principally Armenians. 
This ar.d the contiguous town of Kostoff are, as it were, 
the entrepots of the Don. Except timber, most part of 
the produce brought down that great river is land(*d at 
one or otiier of these towns, and is thence forwarded by 
coasters for 'Panganrog. Nakhitchevan is built in the 
oriental style, and it.s inliab. are distinguished by their 
commercial enterprise, ‘‘ The connections they have 
formed with Astraklian, Mordok, and Kisliar, also colo- 
nies of Armenia, almost anniliilates the distance that is 
between tlicin. Tliey draw from these countries rice, 
silk, a vast quantity of wine, and about .500 casks of 
Kisliar brandy, in gre.it esteem in Russia. 'Pliey recthvc, 
moreover, from the CaucJisus, all the rough produce of 
the country. Ry constantly frequenting tlie fairs which, 
in the arijacent towns and villages are very miinerouB, 
even to the distance of some Imndred vert.t8, the Arni»“- 
nians h.ave formed the means of making themselves 
masters of the trade of the interior of the S. part ol 
Russia.” {Hafretfieister on the Trade qf the Black Sea, 
p. 36. Eng. trans.) 

NAGPOUR [riagapura, the town of serpents”), a 
large city of Hindostan, prov. Gundwanah, cap. of the 
dom, of the Rajah of Berar, between the VVynegunga 
and Wurdah rivers; hat. 21^^ 9' N., Jong, 79° Jl' E* 
Pop. of the city and suburbs in 1825 estimated at 115,000. 
Its site is low and swampy in the rains ; and the prin- 
cipal streets, with one exception, are narrow, mean, 
dirty, and intersected by watercourses. The great 
number of trees intermixed with the huts and iionses 
give it, at a distance, the appearance of a large wood. H 
presents lew good specimens of aVchltecture ; the rajah s 
palace, though an extensive building, has no pretensions 
to beauty, and has crowded round it a multitude ol 
huts of mud and thatch. Some of the principrd elneis 
and bankers have large houses of brick and mortar, wiio 
flat roofs; but these, for the greater part, are old .ana 
dilapiifated. In 182.5, of 27,000 houses In Naglioor, 

1,300 were of mason-work, the rest being principally 
mud, thatched or roofed witli tiles. , 

'The dom. of which Nagpoor is the cap., 
tween the I8th and 23d degs. of N. lat., and long. 78 » 
and E., having N. the Bengal presid., L. ^ 
and the presid. Madras, and S.W. and W. the ‘hnn* 
the Nizam. Area estimated, in round numbers, at ^ 
sq. m. ; and pop. at somewhat loss th.an 3 , 000 , 000 . ‘ ^ 

general slope of this country is towards the b.E ; ^ 
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iurface is generally mountainous and woody, Interspersed hospitals, and a theatre are the other principal public edi- 
with occasional tracts of cultivated land. Principal fices. A bridge crosses each river, that over the Mouse 
rivers, the Wurdah, Wynegunga, and other tributaries having nine arches ; a dam has here also been thrown 
of the (iodavcry, and the Muhanuddy. The land is across the .Sambre in the view of raising its waters so as 
assessed on the village system. Wheat, jowaree, and to render it navigable ; but this design appears to have 
rice ; teak and saul timber ; cotton, sugar, hemp, tobjicco, only partially succeeded. Namur is a bishop’s see ; the 
arrow-root, betel leaf, wild silk, iron, and limestone, are seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
the principal products ; some of which are sent in con- with appeal to the superior courts .at Liege, and the 
siilerable quantities to Bombay, in exchange for Eu- residence of the civil governor of theprov., a military 
ropean manufactures. Nagpoor liad always a large trade commandant, a provincial receiver of taxes, &c. It has 
with I’oonah, though this has very much diminished an episcopal semi nary ; an .athencum with a library and 
since the breaking up of the Mahratta empire ; and some cabinets of mineralogv, chemistry, Ac. ; various public 
trade with Benares and Mirzupore, in muslins, brocades, and superior jirivatc schools, a society for the benclit of 
I've. 'I'he pop. of the country is nearly all Ilindoo, or the poorer classi s, a deaf ami dumb and many other 
composed of wild Clond, and other tribes ; and very asydums, a mont tie pie/f, founded in Kill), Ac. The 
i^imrant, the children of only Brahmins and the niercan- situation of Namur is favourable for commerce. Its 
t?le classes being educated. The* government is better cutlery is much esteeinyd on tlie continent, and it has 
administered than that of the Nizam dom. The revenue, tanneries, potteries, and brass and ironworks; but its 
wliich is estimated at betwce.n 4(1 and 47 lacs rups. a year, nianulactures are less flourishing than formerly. The 
is collected under the superintendence of British officers, coal and iron mines, and marble (piarries of its neigh- 
Tlic rajah furnishes a contingent of at least 1,000 men to bourhood, are, at pres(‘nt, tiie principal sources of em- 
the Anglo-Indian army, {llamiltun's E. I. (lax. ; Kvid. ployment and wealth to its inhahs. It has four annual 
vj Mr. Jenkins in Pari. Jicp., lH3ii ; Report, 1H40, S^c.) fairs, one of which, beginning on July 2., lasts If) days. 

N.^IKN, a small marit. co. of Scotland, on the S. side Namur is supposed to occupy the site of the Oppulum 
of the Moray Kritli, having N. the sea, K. Moray, and S. Adnaticorum, mentioned by Ciesar. I.ike other cities 
and W. Inverness: it also includes the detached district in tlie low countries, it has frequently suffered from the 
of Ferintosh, in the centre of Inverness. Area, 124,800 ravages of war. In modern times it has sustaiiu'd two 
.acres, of which about a third is supposed to be arable. It memorable siege.s, one in 1002, when it was taken by 
is in all respects similar to Moray, with which it is Louis XIV.; and the sc'cond in lOOH, when it was re- 
united, under one sherilf. Along the shore it has a belt taken by the Anglo-Duteh under William III. The 
of low, flat, sandy soil, mostly suitable for the turnip first is the subject of Boilcau’s famous ode Hur la Prise 
culture, Imt ill parts barren, owing to the sand being dry de Namur. (Vandcrmaelcn, Diet, dc Namur; Did. 
and movable. The valley watered by the Nairn is gene- Murray's Hand-book. 

rally fertile and well cultivated ; but the rest of the co. is N ANt:y, a town of France, dcp. Meiirthe, of which it 
mostly rugged and mountainous. The statements as is the cap., in a fine plain, near the Menrthe, .30 m. S. 
to the size of estates and farms, houses, tillage, stock Metz, and 17-3 m. K. by S. Paris; lat. 48'^ 41' bN* N., 
Ac., ill the article Mouay, apply equally to this eo. long, (i^ 10' 31" E. Pop., in 183(), ex. comm., 20,290. 
Average rent of laud, in 1810, l.s, 10 Jr/, an acre. Exclu- Tin's is one of the handsomest towns of Fiance. It 
sive of the Nairn, it is watered by the Fiiidhorn (aw was formerly surrounded with walls, but the.se were de- 
\ ()l. I. p. H37.), and some smaller streams. Except moli.shed under Louis XI II. and Louis XI V.; and the cita- 
Nairn it has no town of any importance; and it has nei- «lel is its only existing fortification. It is, however, still 
tiler mines nor manuhictures. 'I’he co., which unites entered by several gates, some of wliieh have much 
with Moray in sending 1 mem. to the H. of C., had 120 beauty. Nancy i.s ilivided into the Old and New I'own. 
registered voters in 1830-40: tlie hor. of Nairn uiiite.s 'Pile first is, in general, irregularly laid out, thougli it 
willi Inverness, Ac., in sending another mem. to the H. compri.ses several good streets and .squares, many su- 
of (’. Nairn is divided into six parishes, and had, in porior private residences, and most of the principal 
1 ^<3 1, 2,074 inliab. houses, 2,246 familie.s, and 0,354 inhah., jmblic odilices. Among the latter, are the remains of 
of whom 4,307 were males and 5,047 tVmalos. Valueil the palace of the dukes Lorraine, now converted into a 
rent, 15,162/. Scotch :« annual value of real property, in h.iiratk f..r tlie gend irmi rie ; the cliurcli of the Cordo- 
IHI."), 14,002/. lieis, a "Inu turo'l tlie l.'>ih century, in which arevari()U.s 

Nairn, a royal hor., sca-port, and market-town of interesting momnnents ; the churcli of 8t. Epore, and 
Scotland, cap. of the above co., near tlie nioutli of the the ducal chapel. 'I’he royal court, the tribunal of com - 
river ol the same name, on the public road between inercc, and prefecture are in the iVuw a .square 

Aberdeen and Inverness, 15^ rn. N.E. tlie latter, and 72 cominunieatiiig with tlni Place lioyale, in tlie new town, 
in. N.W. by W. tlie former. Pop., in 18.33, inc. tlie par., by a noble triuinpiial arch. The liew town, wliich, how- 
.3,2(;(). The river is here crossed by a substantial bridge, ever, is as old as 1603, is remarkable for the elegance and 
which, however, was greatly injured by the floods of regularity of its street.^, which mostly intensect each 
Aug. 1820. “ 'J’hc principal street is tolerably spacious, other at right angles. The Place Royale, or Stanislas, is 
hut all the others are narrow and confined.” {Boundary a square surrounded by edifices, all built on the same 
lleport.) 'fhe only imhllc buildings arc the court-lmuse, plan, comprising tlie town-hall, the bishop’s palace, 
j iil, established church, two dis.senting chapels, anti theatre, Ac. Its angles are ornamented with iron gate- 
a large inn, built by subscription, 'fhe liarbour is ac- ways and fountains ; and in its centre is a bronze 
♦•cssihlo only Tor small ve.ssels ; and grain, cattle, timber, statue of Stanislaus, king of Poland and duke of Lor. 
salmon, herring, and other wliite tish arc exported to ralne, erected by voluntary subscriptions throughout 
London and other markets. Indeed, the fisheries may tlie iluchy, in 18*23. Stanislaus, to whom numerous 
ho said to be the staple branch of industry of the town, establishments in the town, hoili scieiitilic and chari- 

I he means of education arc ample. I'he town has no table, owe tlieir foundation, is buried, as well as his 

lewer than three banks. consort, in the churcli of Bon iVrowri, wliich has two 

Nairn was created a royal hor, by William I., in the marble monuments to their memory. Tiie catliedral 
Pith century. In the vicinity is Cawdor Castle, once a is a modem Ltfitice of Corinthian and composite ar- 
lortress of great strengtli, hut now a ruin. It gave the chitecture. The remaining principal buildings are the 
title ()f ” 'rhane" to Macbeth, and Shakespearo has university, with a library of 23, (lOU vols., the royal col- 
it the scene of the murder of the “gracious Dun- lege, seminary, civil and military hospitals, a workhouse 
’ It now gives the title of earl to a branch of tho for the dens. Meurthe, and V'osges, and a house of cor- 
t •'u'ipbells of Argyle. Imrd Lovat fouml refuge in a rection. Nancy is a bishop’s see, and the seat of a royal 

fortalice, after the battle of Culloden, in court for the dFp. Meiiitlie, tribunals of original juris- 

/ * 'i Philos. Trans, ii. ; Beauties of Scot- diction and commerce, a hoard of taxation, a chamber of 

Eairn.)^ manufactures, Ac. It lias &\\ aeadetnie universitaire, a 

.St ^ • ^^ '**”** ^o,cmen, I«3t. Namureum,) a royal society of science and literature, a royal scliool of 

■ rongly fortified town of Belgium, cap. prov. of same forest economy, a communal college, Proti'staut, Jew ish, 

II 's’yv* I*-**' Sambre at their junction, 33J and other schoohs ; manufactures of woollen clotli, ho- 

Ht ' >'00 • same distaviee S.E. Brussels; slery, lace muslins, cotton yarn, liqueurs, chemical pro- 

J, 3(F' N., long. 5<^0'7"E. Pop., in 1836, ducts, Ac. ; with tanneries, dyeing-liouscs, and refineries 

cd’hsia k/* surrounded with good walls, and has been of saltpetre for the gunpowder factory at Metz. Nancy 
strnn * ^ strengthened since the la.st war: it has is famous for its shot (/>(>«/ca' vulnerairc d'acier). No 
111,1 Meuse and Sambre, record exists of this town previously to the 11th century, 

tlip ol defended by a citadel, erected in lty7, on but in the 13th, it became the cap. of Lorraine. It was 

®*te of a former citadel, detnolislied by twice besieged by C harles the Bold, of Burgundy, who 

hroul” built; many of the streets aro was killed luider its walls in 1477. {Hugo, axi. Meurthe ; 

sloii,' and the houses are mostly of bluish Guide du Vvyaf eur ert Prance, iSfc.) 

lice tiles. The cathedral, a modern odi- NAN (JAS.AK I, a large town and sea-port of Japan, on 

is nVin ■ n Corinthian portico, and a dome, the S.W. side the island of Kiu-siu, and the only place in 

l)n„ 1 ^ fof its containing the tomb of that empire accessitde to Europeans, 600 m. W.S.W. 

111^6.;,?;'." [’^Austria, the conqueror of the Turks, at Yedo ; lat. 32« 43' 4" N.. long. 130° IP 47" E. Pop. 
a rieio battle of Lajpanto. The church of St. Loup, from 60,000 to 70,00o. It is situated on the slope of a hill, 
'•iih and that of NOtre Dame, and, like every other J.ipanese town, is regularly built, 

me good sculptures ; the ne<v town-hall, several with wide and clean streets. Tiie houses, however, aio 
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low, none containing more than one good story, to 
which is added in some a sort of cockloft ; in others, a 
low cellar ; ail are constructed of wood and a mixture of 
clay and chopped straw ; but the walls are coated with 
a cement that gives them the anpearanco of stone. The 
height of the street-front, and even the number of the 
windows are determined by sumptuary laws. Oiled- 
paper supplies the place of glass, and the windows are 
further protected from the weather by external wooden 
shutters and Venetian blinds : a verandah, into which 
the different rooms open, runs niuml the outside of the 
houses, to which are invariably attached curiously laid 
out gardens. Large dctaclied fire-proof store-rooms 
belong to each dwelling, and are so constructed as fully 
to answer their purp<jso of preserving the valuables of 
the inhabs. from the conllagrations so common herb and 
elsewhere in Japan. The chief public buildings are the 
palaces (jf the governor and grandees of the empire, sonic 
of which cover a considerable extent of ground : there 
arc also in the town and neighbourhood hi temples, or 
yasiros, usually on < niiiin.iii.iiMg i minences, ami en- 
closed in large garden^, tin' h. until. d resort of pleasure 
jiarties. 'I'liese buiMing.s are as plain and little orna- 
mented as the private dwellings, and comprise, also, 
aiiartments, whicli are let out to trav«-llers, or used 
for b.uiqueting rooms, and other purposes. I’he tea- 
houses or bagnios are another favourite resort of the 
natives ; and of the.s<?, according to .‘'ieliold, there are 
7 »0 in Naiiga.saki. Tlie artitici.d island of IJeziina, to 
which the l)utch merchaiits are rigorously eoulinod, is 
about Got) ft. in length by ‘210 ft. in breadth, a lew yards 
from the shore, close to which .stands tlu* town, connected 
with it by a stone biidgo, chjsed t»y a gate and guard- 
house, constantly occupied by soldiery. Neither Dutch 
nor Japanese may pass the gate without being searched ; 
the miMiber of Luropean residents is limited to I'lriH n i 
and tht! menial service Is performed exclusively by Ja- 
panese ; all of whom, i'xcept courtezans, are compelled 
to leave the island at suii.set. I’rom this imprisonment 
the Dutch arc allowed to escape twice or tlirii-e a year, i 
rather to he exhibited to the great as a curiosity than 
out of mdulgenee. A ('orps <d' constables and interpre- 
ters (the latter of whom Kirm a if'gular guild, receiving 
salaries frotn the sjogun,) arc appointed to watch over 
their minutest actions j and the most degrading s(‘r- 
vilities are exacted even from the opju'rftoKjd, or presi- 
dent of the mission, i»y the mcain'st oflicer.s of tlie Ja- 
panese government. As respects trade, the? Dutclr are 
Jiliced under restrictions elsewhere unparalleled; but 
these and other particulars have alrisidy bieu <l(‘tailed 
in tlie gtmeral article Jacxn, to wliich the nsuler is r«?- 
ferred. 'I'iie harbour of Nangasaki <‘Xtends N’.L. and 
S.W, about 7 in., being in most places les.s lliaii a mile 
in width. Ships lie in h or >> fatlioins water wiliiin gun- 
shot of the town, and protected frtun all wind*, (Sir- 
bjh/, i. ch. 1, *2.; Crau'Jurd s Hist, of t/ir Indian Anhi- 
pc/ofio, iii. .‘tor) — 308.; Manners and Customs oj the Ja- 
panese, 2'1— .)7.) 

N.A.VKIN.a city of Cliiita, in the district of Kiang- 
ning-foo, and prov. Keang-soo, near the S.bank of the 
Vang-t.se-kiang, anil about 110 in. from Its mouth, lat. 
32- r N., long. ll)S^‘Z4' K. Po}). (arc. to Ivllis) about 
400, (K)0. 'I’he walls, whiiJi are of limestone, cemmited 
with sun-baked clay, enclose a very irregular trian- 
gular area of about 3 I sq. in., and tliis circuit, as mea- 
sured by the Jesuits, aniouut.s to M Us, or nearly ‘20 m., a 
fact fully proving the ab.surdity of the tdiinese stat<*inont 
that “if two horsemen should go nut in tin* morning at 
the same gate and ride round in opposite direetions, they 
would not meet before niglit!” I’liis Cu insure, more- 
over, comprises groves, fields, and even hills, of con- 
siderable extent ; less than fliree fourth.s of it being 
cover<‘d by the town, wliieli is sit. at the .S. extremity, 
ami about 6 m. from the river bank. I'bc city has de- 
clined much both in size and splendour since tlie end of 
tile 13th century, w iien Kublai-Klian removed the imjie- 
rial residence to Pekin. It now consists of fViur ratiier 
wide and parallel avenues, intersected by G orH others of 
less width. The street.s are not so broad as those of 
Pekin, but are, on the whole, handsome, clean, well- 
paved, and bordered w ith well- furnislied sliojis. A palace 
of the emperor which once existed, and many other 
monuments of grandeur, have now almost disappeared. 
Nor are the palaces of tin* niamlarlns in any respect dis- 
tinguished from those found in the caps, of other provs. 
of t'hina ; indeed. Nankin po.sscssc» no public edifices 
corresponding to it.s rank as the second cir.y of the em- 
pire, except its famous porcelain tower, belonging to one 
of the pagodas, several temples, and its gate.s, some of 
which are of extreme beauty. The Porcelain tower 
(called /■‘a/ju-ffan-szi’) “ pagoda of gratitude,” which is 
unquestionably finer than any similar structure through- 
out China, is an octagonal building, each side l.'i ft. wide. 

It consists of b txpial stories, communicating by a spiral 
staircase running np the centre of the building, anil each 
comprising one saloon finely jiainted, gilt, and adorned 
with Idols. The outside wall is white, made of the white 
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bricks commonly used in China ; a kind of carved gallery 
or verandah, ornamented with lightly-tinkling bells, runs 
round each story, and the whole is surmounted by a gilt 
conical roof, the height of which from the base somewhat 
exceeds 200 ft. It was completed in 1432, at a cost of 400,000 
taels. An ofiser.vatory stands about a league N. ward of 
the pagoda, but thougli formerly wi ll provided with instru- 
ments, &c., it is now almost in ruin.s. Nankin has extensive 
manufactures of satin and crape, the quality of the fornier, 
both plain and figured, not being equalled by tiiat of any 
other city in China. The cotton fabric called Nankeen 
receives its name from this city ; hut in fact it is made in 
every part of the prov., and scarcely a cottage can be 
found Where the thrifty housewife has not a loom for 
weaving Nankeen, ((aina opened, i. 79.) The pajier of 
Nankin is highly esteemed ; and Iiidian-iiik (as it is 
called in Europe) Is manufactured in large quaiititie.s 
both in the towji and neigiibourhood, forming an inqxirt- 
ant article of commerce. Nankin is c(‘leljrated also for 
its manufacture of artificial flowers from the i)ith of a 
shrub, and so extensive is this branch of industry as to 
give rise to a large trade. The commerce of the city is 
very considerable, owing to its position in tbeci-ntrool 
the empire, and on the Yaiig-tse-kiang, which is navi- 
gable for small boats to tiie ports of .Soo-cheo.foo and 
Sh.ing-hae, its great entrepots for corn, inanntacturcd 
goods, and other articles. Its communication wuli 
Pekin is effected by the imperial canal, w hich leaves tlu; 
river aliout 40 m. below Nankin : the principal tradic 
with the cap. is during .April and May, when fast boat^, 
which aitcomplish the distance in about 9 days, ari‘ 
constantly employed ill exporting to the iinpci ia! eourl 
the produce of tlie Nankin fi.sfiery packed in ice. Naii- 
kiu, accoiiling to Du Halde, is not less celebrated lor 
literature than comnierci' : the arts and sciences are 
studied tiiere witli grc'at diligence, and it furnislies more 
doctors and mandarins than many towns togetlier ; its 
libraries are also extensive and valuable. Tlie book- 
sellers’ shops are well provided with tlie best native pnli- 
lieations, and tiic editions published here are the most 
esteemed in theempiri*. 

Nankin, which began to decrease in the time of Ku- 
blai-khan, was furtiier diminished by the removal of tlic 
G great tribunals* to Pekin, wliicli cau.«ed its name Nan- 
kin (“ Court of the South ”) to be ciianged to Kian-nin iu 
all the public acts : iu common usage, however, it retains 
its old ap(i(4lutiuu. It is still flu; residence of oii<* of l lie 
great viceroys called 'J'son^-tu/i, to wliose jurlsdicti-m 
are committeil all the judicial affairs, not only of this 
prov. but of that als<) of Kianfi-si and Gan-htray. 'I’lie 
Mauchoo«.'i’artars have here an extensive military depot 
under a general of tlieir own nation, and their quaitcis 
are separated from the rest of the town by a loft\ wall. 
(J)n Ildlde, i. M!)— l.M. ; Ellis's Junrnnl of a Miss, to 
China, ‘28‘j — .‘.iOG, ; RiHor's Krdknnde von Asien, iii. (I'll - 
G«G. ; Gutx.lajf ‘ s China opened, i. 7G — 79. ; Private In- 
Jormntion.) 

NAN'l’IOS (an. Namnetes, or Ciritas Namnctuin), a 
large and celebrated commercial city and port of b'lancc, 
dep. Loire- Inferieiire, of which it is the cap., on ttn.’ 
Loire, wliere it is joined by thq I'A’dre and Sevre- 
Nantaise, about 31 m. from its mouth, and ‘2lt)m. .S.NV. 
Paris ; lat. 47-' 13' G” N., long. 1'-' 32' 44” AV. Po|' , in 
1H3G (ex. comm.), To.lbO. “ Nantes is a noble city, anti 
its situation can scarcely be excelled. It stands upon 
tlie .slopes and summit of a gentle hill, half eiu-ircleil by 
the Loire, which is broael, clear, and tolerably r.tjiid ; 
and its beauty is greatly increased by several islets wiiU li 
<lot the river <>xactly opposite to the town, aiul wbic|t 
are covered with pretty country-houses and gardens.” 
(Infflis, p. ,’i,'{.S.) The liaiiks of tho Erdre too are very 
agreeable, abounding with chesnut woods, gardens, and 
country liuuse.s. Tho decTivitles of the neigbliouring 
hills are in great part covered with vini’yards, which add 
much to the beauty of the scene, though their produce 
be very inferior. Nantes is built mostly on the N. ban.i 
of the Loire, but partly, also, on the islands Feydeau an<l 
Gluriette, in whien are some of the handsomest ijuai ter-s. 
lloth the N. bank and tho islands are bordered by line 
qu.ays, one of which, Huai dc la Fos.se, full half a Icagn ‘ 
in bmgtli, is broad, and shaded by fiiu* elim,. and li"id- > ■ ' 
with balconied terraces and warehouBC's. I'lie ‘iuaj* ■' 
Iirace.s and Port Maillard are also planted with (rci .s 
being at once well frequented promenades, and the prin- 
cipal seats of eoinmercial activity. 

Nantes was formerly fortified, but its ramparts have 
been mostly demolished, and it is now an open bnvn 
eomilhmicating with 4 considerable snliurbs. 1 
wards tlie E. end of the city are the Cours de Sf.Pterre 
and St, Andr4, two public walks planted with trees an* 
separated by the square of Louis XVL, iu which is < 
statue of that monarch surmounting a Doric coluin 
about 80 ft. in height. These Cours, with the * ' 
vard, W. of the Erdre, another fine promenade ol n ^ 
same kind, are on a portion of the site formerly 
by the furtificutions. There are, however, some ’ 

existing of various fortresses erected iu the middle ag 
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In the E. part of the city, skirting the river, is the largo 
and imposing castle of the ancient dukes of Brittany, a 
mass ot' irregular buildings, surrounded l)y thick walls 
flanked witli solid round towers. It was founded in the 
jOth, but it was not till the 15th, century, that It became 
a place of any great strength. It is now chiefly dis- 
niaiitled, and is tlio residence of the military governor, 
and a i>owder-niagazinc. Between the Erdre and Loire 
are some remains of the Chateau de Bouil’ay, a structure 
also dating from the lOtli century, consisting of some 
lolty walls surroumling a polygonal tower ; and on the 
haiiK of the Loire are tlic ruins of the Tour de I’irmil, 
erected in lH(i5. The citf is, in general, regularly laid 
out, and well built and paved. Most of its houses are of 
stone roofed with slate. There are between 30 and 40 
f.ijiiares, or rather ojien spaces ; the principal of which, 
tlie Place Houalt\ is surrounded by liandsome shops, and, 
together with the qtiarlicrs Urasliu atui I'cydcau, may 
b(' compared witli the best parts o. the capital. 

'I'hc (lill'erent parts of the city communicate liy numer- 
ous bridges, several of which arc hau<is<»mc, and one, the 
de Pirmil, 277 yards in length, has ItJ arches. 'I'he 
e.ithedral, though not imposing eillicr without or within, 
has a front ornamented witli good though mutilated 
sni!j»turcs, and flankt.'d with two towers, 170 ft. liigli : in 
its interior is a magnificent inarhh' toiiih, erc'ctc'd by 
Anne of llrittany, in memory of her father f rancis II., 
the last duke of that prov. No other ehureh deinauds 
partieular notice. 'I'lie linost building in Nantes is tlie 
I’f ( lectiire. It was erected between 1750 and 1777, and 
was formerly appropriati'd to tlic Cour dcs Coinplcs. It 
has two noble fronts of the Ionic order, a fine staircase, 
and s< v(!ral large halls and otlier good apartments: it is 
partly used as tlie deposit*)ry of tlie departnieiital ar- 
i lii\es. 'I'lie c'xeliange is a large anti convenient building, 
coiistriieted chiefly within the nre.ent century ; the tln*- 
atit\ in the Place (irasltn, built in IKIO, is, perhaps, the 
handsomest provincial theatre in I'ranee, alter those of 
Bordeaux and Dijon. Tlio town-hall wa.s commi'iiced in 
l'i07, sinci' which it has received several additions: it has 
lliree fai.'ades, oriianientt'd with (’orinthiaii pilastms, and 
over its jirincijial front aie sculjiturcd figures, emblmn- 
atie.il ot tli(> I,oiri‘ and Sevre. 'I'lie remaining public 
builillngs include tlie mint, corn exchange, and linen 
liall ; the Hotel. Dieu, on tiie Isle (lloiiette, ereete<l in 
with 070 beds; the Hosineedu Sauilaty or geiuMal 
infirmary and asylum, with KOO beds; tin' Hospital of 
IruMuahle.s ; the Brotesfaiit churcli, formerly that of the 
I'anncliles; mansion-house, ehapter-hou.se, the largo 
prison, pulilic slaugliter-house, barracks, college ; tlie 
imisemn, with an exeelh'i.i mim i .d lolloction ; the 
Stduri’es, a general depot l-ir m.-i cli.imliM-, c. 

Nantes is a liishon’s S('e, the cap. f»f the 12th military 
division of the kingdom, the seat of a Lutheran e(msis- 
tory, of tribunals of primary juri.sdictiou and eonimerce, 
a eliaiuber of commerce. Sec. ; and is tin* resi»leiiee of tin. 
consii!.s of many foreign powers. It has a royal college, 
an acadotiileal society, 2 episcopal seminavios, a public 
liiirary witli 30,000 printed vols., and many valuable 
Mss ,ciilleetion'- of engr.ivinc'. p.iiiitiiig- ,.nid an oloerva- 
tor;, .Hid b'>t.iiiic g.irdeii, »« liooL of n.iv ig iiioii, im-dicine, 
draw ing, ruling, \c., maternify and i’rotestani Bible so- 
cieties, a savings’ bank, a moui de piet6, and a maritime 
nisuraiice office. 'J'lic bank of Nantes has a ciipital of 

'0,000 fr. in 000 .shares. 

•Sliijis of 200 tons, in the ordinary state of the river, 
reach the city quays without difficulty ; hut vessels of a 
1 nger burden have to load and unload in the roads of 
1 ainilKcuf, about 24 m. lower down tlie river. But not- 
withst.inding thi.s disadvantage, tlie Loire, opposite the 
city, is crnw'iled with inland craft, and vi'ssels of all iia- 
bon.s, but principally from N. Germany, .Sweden, Den- 
I'eirk, and Bussia. Nantc.s, Brest, I’ontivy, Bedon, and 
otlmr towns in Brittany, will directly communicate witli 
c icli other on the comjiletion of tlie canal from Nantes 
now in progress, and wliich, when linishcd, 
Will have an entire length of about 230 m. 

, Inc manufactures ot this city are various, .and on tlie 
iiu l ease. Coarse woollen-elotlis and flannels, cambrics, 
prjiited cotton goods, handkerchiefs, tickings, and ho- 
siery, ;ue made on a large scale, besidi's wliich there are 
extensive biscuit-baking houses, chemical works, pot- 
teries, rope-walks, copper-foundries, manufactories of 
H*!'ii ■ cannon, and otlier stores, with breweries, 

‘ ^tninries^, sugar-houses, lanyards, vinegar estalilish- 
neiits, and ship-yards for the construction of inerchant- 
“hms, corvettes, and smaller vessels. 

formerly famous for her quick, sailing 
Rhmr ^ case at present, and more 

N Bordiiaux. At Indret, near 

tlm v'*.’ towards the moutli of the Loire, 

biiuh, V B^vc'timcnt has lately founded an esta- 

w-itn for building steam-bouts. in 1840, there 

frt.iH ir?vT 1’*’ some of which, steam-boats of 
till' ewr-mu Course of being built; 

unit employed altogether 1)00 worknicu, 

naiino etigiucers ; and u sum of 2 , 000 ,(K)o fr. was 


voted by .the legislature for its maintenance. (Ports, ^c. 
of France, p. 152.) Large naval storehouses are esta- 
blished at Nantes, ftom which Brest, L’Orient, and 
Koehfort receive supplies botli of provisions and am- 
munition. Previously to the revolution, the foreign 
trade of Nantes was much larger than at present ; and 
during tlie time that the slave-trade was carried on, 
Nantes was more extensively engaged in it than any 
oth#r French port. Now Marseilles and Havre both 
rank above her as commercial cities ; but she is still the 
emporium of all the rich and extensive country traversed 
by the I.oire, and has a comsiderahle import and export 
trade, particularlv witli the French W. Indies, S. Ame- 
rica, and the difl'erent ports of Europe. The exports 
comprise all sorts of Erench produce, but principally 
brandy, wine, and vinegar, silk, woollen, and linen 
goods, refined sugar, wheat, rvc, ship-biscuits, Sec. 
'I’hc cliief iinport.s are sugar, cofVee, aiui other colonial 
prodiict.s ; cotton, indigo, timber, hemp, &c. Nantes is 
likewise a con.'-iderable entrepot for tiie commerce of 
the stilt made in the dep., chiefly at Noirmoutier and 
(h'otsic. (See T.oiuk I.nkkkiki iie.) 'I'he customs’ duties 
amount to about 1.5, ()()(),()()() IV. a year. 

Sulijoiiiod is a .statememt of the l-'ronch and foreign 
ship.s that entered and cleared from the port in 1838, 
spi'i-ifying the departments in which the French ships 
were engaged, and the number in each. 
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Of the vessels engaged in the (ishorics 10 caiiu? from the 
li.inks of Newfoiimll.uul, laden \silii I5,(i(i.5 cwt. of cod- 
fish and 2'JO cwt.s. of oil : 3 whalers liroiiglit in, during 
tlie .same year, cuts, of wlitile-oil, and JOtj cwts. of 

winilebone. 'I'lie pilelianl lislirry is also carried on with 
gre.al activity; and employs, in the si'a.son, 70(i boats, 
manned fiv alioiit 3,(H'0 seamen. N.intes has 2 weekly 
markets, and 12 yearly lairs, one of wliich, beginning 
May 25tli, lasts lod.iys. Eiving is cheap; and fish of 
many varieties, as wi ll as tlie fine fruits of the S. of 
I'raiicc, an* ahuiidant in tin* markets. According to 
Hugo, there are annually killed ill Nantes 2,700 bullocks, 
‘jO.tiOO calves, 21.300 .sheep, and !>,000 hogs. 

'I'ln* a-iHof the fouinl.ition of Nantes is unknown; hut 
before flu* eonqiiost of (Jaul by the Komans, it was al- 
ready a considerable <-ily, and the cap. of the Xaninetes, 
who ili.stinguUihed themselves by their ojiposition to 
Julius Givsar. In 41.5, it was unsncoes.sfully besieged by 
the Huns, and, in tin* middle of the Oth century, was 
.sacked by the Normans. In (i!l2, it was added to tlio 
possessions of the dukes of Brittany, witli wlunn it re- 
mained down to the union of tliat kingdom uitli France, 
by the marriage of Anne of Britaiiny to Louis XII. But 
Nantes is cliielly distinguisheii in liistory from tin* famous 
etlict issued here in bV.iH by Henry IV., and hence called 
tlie Edict (*f Nantes, wliich secured to the Protestants 
tlie free exercise of their religion, and an equal claim 
with tlie Gatholics to all offices and dignities. 'I'he ri*- 
vocation of f*iis edict by Louis XIV., in 158.5, is fho 
grand blot in his reign ; and by occasioning the ('migra- 
tion of great ninnhers of hi.s most industrious subjects, 
was even more injurious to the kingdom than the victo- 
ries of Marlboroiigii and I-higeno. 

During the revolutionary phren/y, Nantes was the 
scene of the atrocities of ('ai rier, the most sanguinary 
of the republican agents in the reign of terror. Nantes 
has produced numerous disthiguislied individuals, in- 
cluding Anno, Duciiess of Brittany ; the Egyidian tra- 
veller. ('aillaiid ; the physiologist, Lacnncc ; Fouche, 
ininist(*r of police, &c. Near it is the t'liateau de Boron, 
celebrated as having been long occupied by Mad. de So- 
vigne. {Ihtfio, art. J.otrc-Ja/eruure ; Linide du f 'oy- 
aneur ert France; Pari. Reports ; Commercial Diet., 
Sjc.) 

NAN'I'UCKET, an island of the IJ. .S. of America, 
state Massachusets, in the Atlantic, 2fi in. S.E. the pe- 
ninsula of Cape Cod, the port of Nantucket, being in 
lat. 410 !(/ N., long, 70^ 8' W. Pop., in 1830, 7,0‘i0. 
It is of triangular shape, about 15 m. in length, and from 
4 to 10 m. broad, with an area of 20,280 acres. 'I'he land, 
which was originally conveyed, in 1050, by the Earl of 
Stilling to nine proprietors, and by them divided into 27 
shares, is a joint to' k property to tlie present day ; but 
the miinher of sluires has tiicreascd to 3,000, lieid among 
the inhall., mo.-f of wbom belong to the Society o4’ 
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Friends. attention, however, is paid to agricuU 

ture, and both sheep atid cows are fed on common pas- 
tures. The pop. is chiefly employed in the whale or 
other fisheries, and the seamen have acquired great 
celebrity for their enterprise, skill, and success. In lh.3H, 
13 ships rind 3 schooners arrived in port, from the whale- 
fishery, laden witli 21,730 barrels ofspenn-oil, and 0,200 of 
whale oil. The town of Nantucket is situated on the .arm 
of a small bay on the N. W. side of the island: it coroifi'ise.s 
about 730 houses, chiefly of wood, several places of wor- 
ship, 2 banks, 2 insuranee companies, a woollen-cloth ma- 
nufactory, and 30 spermaceti establishments, employing a 
capital of 000,000 dollars. Its harbour Is nearly land- 
locked, tolerai)ly deep, and well protecte<I from all 
winds : a liglit-house stands at its S. extremity. In 1S3'J, 
the aggregate burden of the vessels, belonging to this 
port, amounted, aecordlng to the ollicial returns, to 
dl.S'O tons, that of the siiips engaged in the fishery 
being estimated at 2r),4‘».') tons. ( OJficial Reports ; Da- 
venvorl's Oaz. ; Eticycl. A /tier, l^c.) 

N,\NTWlClf, a market-town and par. of England, 
Co. Chester, and hund. of its own name, on tlie Weaver, 
crosseil here by a stone bridge, 17^ m. S. W. Chester, and 
14G m.W.N.W. London. Area of par. (comprising H 
townships), 3,490 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,357 ; do. of 
township, 4,880. It is situated in a luxuriant vale near 
the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire, is irregu- 
larly laid out, and comprises 3 principal streets, badly 
paved and lined witli mean-looking houses, uniting near 
thechurch.avery beautiful cruciform building of red sand- 
stone, built in tne early English style, and highly orna- 
mental, with an octagonal tower rising from the intersec- 
tion of the nave aiul transepts. I'here are likewi.se several 
places of worship for Dissenters, with .attucluxl Sumlay- 
Kchools, which, in 1835, furnished instruction to 810 chil- 
dren of both sexes. Two endowed day-schools are attended 
by about 130 cliildreu ; and there are several almshouses, 
besides minor charities. A market-liou.se and town-hall 
were built in the last century. Nantwich formerly owed 
Its prosperity to the abundance of its salt springs ; but 
only one spring is now worked, and nearly the whole 
trade has been removed to other places. Large quan- 
tities of excellent cheese are made in the town and its 
fiirtiie neighbourhood ; besides which, the manufacture 
of shoes for the London market forms an important 
branch of industry. Cotton goods, also, are made here 
in considerable quantities; and in 1 839 there was a 
cotton mill, employing 111 hands. The glove trade is 
carried on to some extent, (treat facilities of inter- 
course arc furnished by the IJirmingbam and Liver- 
pool, a.s well as by the Chester and Ellesmere, canals ; 
and the Grand Junction ('anal passes at only a few miles’ 
distance. Petty si'ssions for tlie hundred ar<‘ held here ; 
and the Marquis Cholmondeley, as lord of the manor, 
holds a baronial court for the recovery of debts ijfiider 
10/. Markets on .Saturday ; and fairs, May 15., June 13., 
.Sept. 4., and Dec. 4. 18, 19. 

Nantwich, mentioned in Domesday simply as “ Wieh,” 
w.VH the scene, in lOfi!!, of an unsuc.ces.'.bd attempt by 
the Che.shirenn.'n to resist the advance of the Normans. 
In 1438 and 1.583, the town sufl'cred considerably from 
fire ; and during the parliamentary ivars, it was be- 
sieged by the rc»yali.st8 under Lord Ilyron, but soon 
afterwards relieved by Sir Thomas Eairfax. It also 
deserves notice, from having been tlie birthplace of Ge- 
neral Harrison, one of the regicides, and of Milton’s 
widow, who ilied here in 1720. 

NAPLK.S (KIN(jD(JM OE), otherwi.se c.alled the 
Ki.xodom oc thk I'wo .Sn a Europe.in state of the 

second class, nearly identical with tlie (ha'ciaoi 

antiquity, comprising the .S. iiortion of Itmy, with .Sicily 
and the adjacent i.slands, included between the 3<ith and 
43ddegs.of N. hit., and the 12th and 19th of E. long. 

It has N. the Papal .States, E. the Adriatic, and ehse- 
where the Mediterranean. Its total area may be esti- 
mated at about 42,00tl sq. m., and its pop. at nearly 8 mil- 
lions. 

The Neapolitan territory is divided into two principal 
portions, the continental and tlie insular, the first being 
called the Dominij nl di qua del Faro (the country on 
this side the Faro, or straits of Messina) and the latter, the 
Dominij al di la del Faro (or the country beyond the 
Faro). The latter portion will be fully treated of under 
the head Sk n,Y ; w c have now only to ileal with the 
continental portion, the area, population, subdivisions, 
&c. of which are as follow ; — [See top of next col.] 
Physical Geography. 'J’he continental part of the 
kingdom of Naples, the limits of whlcli have scarcely va- 
ried for the last 8 centuries, is about 4(K) m. in length, 
N.N.W. to S.S.E., and 130 in. in its greatest breadth, 
from tiape Gampanella to the Garganian promontory. 
Its shape Is very irregular; at its S. E. extremity are 
the two peninsulas of Calabria and Otranto, forming one 
the foot and tlie other the heel of the boot which Italy 
is supposed to resemble, while to the N.W. of the latter 
is the con>4nicuou8 promontory of (iatgauo, extending 
into the Adriatic, representing the spur. On the W. 
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Provinces. 

Area in 

sq. ms 

^1^.37? johiof Cities. 

Naples (Napolctano) 

Terra di Lavoro ... 
Principato Citra 

Priiu'ipato Ultra 
.S.annio (iMolke) 

Abrurzo Citra ... 

Ultra r. 

Utra 11. 

Capjianata .... 
Terra di Bari ... 

t'ltranto 

BaMlic.ata .... 

Cal<ibria Ultra ... 

Ultra!. 

Ultra 11. 

Total 

185 

2,341 

2,618 

1,884 

1,216 

1,687 

1 , 1 29 
2.195 
3,714 
1,711 
2,669 
.1*263 
3,522 

1 ,486 

1 ,787 

715,654 Naples. 
694,986 Capua. 
513,177 Salerno. 
379,386 Uvcllino. 
,342,778 Canii>oliasso. 
287,052 ('lueti. 
.300,257 'I’erjimo. 
200.719 Aqiiila. 
.302,666 Foeuia. 
448,0.13 BaVr. 

385,281 iLccce. 

486, ‘^70 il’oten/a. 
402,757 Cosftiza. 
27‘C444 lu.-KpU. 
350,915 jCataiiyaro 

31,407 

6,089,288*1 


coast also are many promontorii’s and headlands, as 
those of Sorrento, Gaeta, Bala*, ('apeVatieaiio,and others, 
which respectively lionnd the Bay of Naples, the (Jiilphs 
of Gaeta, Sab'rno, Folicastro, St. 1^11(0111^1,^0. 'I'he j)en. 
insulas of Calabria and Otr.anto inclose the extensive 
(julph of Taranto, N. and S. of wliich are tin* less spa- 
cious Gulphs of Manfredonia and Squillace. 'I'he coasts 
are for the most part bold and abrupt, but the \V. and 
S. \V. are much more so than the E. and N.E. (3n either 
side however the kingdom ha.s several good ports. 

'File surface of Naples, like that of tlie greater part of 
Italy, is mountainous, but it contains extensive and 
l)(‘antiful plains and v.alleys, which under the infinence 
of an invariably mild climate present a luxuri.ance of 
vegetation, and a beauty of scenery, iiardly to bo in«'t with 
in any other part of Europe. The Aperlnines traverse 
the kingdom nearly in its centre from ('tid to end. 
In tlie Abruz/.i, where they reach tlieir greatest altitude, 
they consist of three lateral ranges, but these unite near 
Isernia, and the main chain thence proeeeds undivided 
to Monte ('aruso, .about 14 m. N, Potenza, where it 
finally bifurcates, the principal range running through 
C,alHl>ria to its fiirtbest extremity, and a less elevate<I 
range through the S. part of Apulia. Many important 
ramifiealioiis .are given oil' by the Aiiennines, both befori! 
and after their bifurcation, as that forming the lofty pro- 
montory of .Sorrento, that of (Jargano, the mountain 
knot of lai Sila in Calabria, &e. j’he Apennines rise 
to a much greater elevation in 8. than in (^'iitral Italy. 
Tin* Gran Sasso d' Italia (M. (’orno) in the Abruzzi, 
reaches the height of 10,18,5 Eng. ft,, and M. Majeli.a, in 
the same prov., tliat of 9,32.5 ft. There are some sepa- 
rate or dttaehed groups of mountains, of which Vesu- 
vius, though not the largest, is by far the most celidirated. 
It owes this distinction to its situation close to the city 01 
Naple.s, and still more to it.s having long been an active 
arul sometimes a most destructive volcano, /Flntci ijj!,nis 
if a if a tor. 

The largest of the Neapolitan plains is that of C.a- 
pitanata. liaving Foggi.v In its centre. It is mostly ap- 
propriated to j>jistur(% and is in part sandy and arid. 
(See afiti', p. .57.) But the most celelirated plain is 
that of the Terra di Lavoro round Naples, anciently 
the Campania Felix, an epithet to which it is still well 
entitled. I’he choicest gifts of nature h.ivo been l.i- 
vished upon this noble plain. It is above 40m. in lengfli 
by from 15 in. to 20 m. in breadth, and, excejiting Vesuvius 
and a ridge lietwcen Naples and Misenum, it is every- 
where a dead level. The soil, which is deep and loamy, 
is of the most extraordinary fertility, frequently piu- 
ducing two crops in a season. It is carefully, if not .skil- 
fully, cultivated ; tlie vegetation is most luxuriant ; and 
being free from in.alaria, the air mild and genial, and the 
sky usually clear, it goes far to realise tlie poetical de- 
scriptions of tlie Elysian fields — Omnium non niodo 
Italia^ sed tofo orbe lerrarum, pulcherrima Campnniu" 
plaga est. Nihil mollius ca’lo : denique bis Jioribus ver- 
nal. Nihil uberius solo : idea Libert Cercri certamcn 
dicitur. (Florns, lib. 1. cap. Ifi. ; see also anit, p. 57.) 

'J’he rivers are numerous, but mostly inconsiderable. 
I’lie principal are the (iarigliano (an. Liris), and the 
Volturno flowing through Campania to the Medlter-^ 
ranean, the Pescara, Biferno, Candelaro, (k*rvaro, 
Ofanto (an. Aifjidus), Sec. falling jnto the Adriatic ; and . 
the Bradano, Basiento, Cratl, &c. which carry their 
waters to the Guliih of Taranto. 

The only lake of any size is that of Celano or Fucino 
(an. Fucinus), in Abruzzo Ultra, 11 m. in length by 
7 m. In its greatest breadth, In a basin surrounded by 
high nuiuntauiB. This lake receives the waters of se- 
veral “cmisiderable streams, and liaving no outlet, is 
apt, occasionally, to overspread the surrounding country. 
To 'obviate this elfect, tlie Emperor Claudius, in imi- 
tation of a similar undertaking at the Alban Lake (see 
VoE I. 48. of tills work), carried an emissario, or aque- 
duct, 3 in. in length, partly by tunnelling and partly by 
* In 1838, the jwp. had dlminishwl to 6,021,284, « dimh)' IH-'J 
|>ruii iiiill. uwiii^ |i. ihi" ihuliT'i iiiiil feliTik' dl-.-rtM"*, 'vbii'h h.ul 
jiiirlM iilarl> nrr ininii In the i iiy and puiv. of N-iplis ilunog the* I"'*-’" 
'lout iXatutua d'ltnliu , Ahmnin.lt de ) 
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excavating, from the Llrfs, through Monte Salviano, and service, however onerous and absurd, was rigidly 
to the lake, by which its waters were at once reduced insisted upon. The game laws existed in their utmost 
and prevented from again rising to a higher level (See extent: justice, if we may so abuse the word, was ad- 
Suetonh in Claud, cap. *20. ; Tacit. Annul, lib. xii. cap. ministered in baronial courts ; the services which the i>ea- 
aC), fi7.) This great and useful work was, however, In santry had to render to their lords were not defined, and 
later ages, suffered to fill up and become useless. Lat- they could hardly do any thing except with their consent, 
tcrly, however, it has been renovated under the direc- The roads were neglect(“d, commerce despised ; the 
tioii of Affan do Kivera, in whose work {Consideraziuni country, notwithstanding its fertility, frequently suffered 
sui Mezzi. ^c. i. 30r).) the reader will find an account front famine; and the people, opitressed, fleeced, and 
of the undertaking. without the means of imitroving tneir condition, mostly 

In respect of climate, S. Italy is artifici.nlly divided sank into a state of indolence and apathy, while the more 
into three regions, according to the elevation of the .adventurous spirits became bandits and robbers. (Sec 
surface. In the lower })arts of the country, the winter the Sappio Politico sul Regno dcllc Due Sicilie, by Del 
is S') mild tliat vegetation is never interrupted ; and at p. Ifi. and passim.) 

tlie S. extremity of tlie kingdoin, the aloe, palm, and The Uoiirlron government laudably exerted itself to 
other tropical plant.s llourish in the open air. In the suppress some of tlie wor.st of these disorders ; audit so 
plains ami valleys, near the foot of tlie mountains, snow far succeeded as to introduce a better system of admiiiis- 
seliloin falls, and remains only a short time on the tration, to improve the roads and towns, and to provide, 
ground : bift in the higher portions of tlio Aliruzzi, ive. in some degree, for the growtli of manufactures and coni- 
the cold of winter is pii'rcing and long continued. There ineree. But the abuses with which the wliolc frame of 
is a marked dilH'rencc in tlie dim iti' on the K. and W. society were infected, were too decjily seated to bn 
sides of the Ajiennines. In the plains of Apulia and eradicated by its feeble and timid hands. The wants of 
Bari, for example, rain seldom falls ; the ground Is, in the country w ere set forth by FiUngieri, and other able 
parts, arid, and almost desert, and, during summer, ve- writers, hut things continued nearly on their old footing 
getalion is parched up, and the heats are opjiressive : until after the French had established their ascendancy 
but, oil the W. coast of the kliigiloin, and especially in in the countries on this side the Faro. We have already 
t'ampania, showers are frequent in summer, and in seen that Napoleon has an unquestionable title to be re- 
wiutcr the ground is saturated witli moisture. At an garded as the best fiieiul and Ixmefactor of Italy (see 
average of the kingdom, the annual fall of rain maybe ante, p.t»2.) ; and this, perhaps, is more cspeeially true 
estimated at about ‘2‘J inches. I'.xccqit in some marshy of Naple.s than of any other part of the peninsula. In 
tracts on the coast, the climate is in general as healthy 1800. Josenli Bonaparte, then king of Naples, promnl- 
as it is genial. The heats of July, Aug., and .Sept, are gated, no doubt with the approval of his brother, a law, 
sometimes, however, rather hazardous, espeeially when which overturned the feudal system from its foundation.s, 
llie scirocco, from the Syrian and Arabian deserts, and pro.luceil ;in extra'irdln iry and most beneficial eliango 
exi'ris its pernicious influence. Its enervating and suf- in tie- cuioiinm-iii oi property and of society. “The 
foealing blast, notwithstanding the cooling it has sus- leudal system,” .says this law, “ and all feudal jurisdiction, 
taiiied in passing over the Mediterraiu'an, becomes are abolished ; all towns, villages, hamlets, are subjected 
positively dangerous wdicn it lasts more than 20 or :F) to the general laws of the country. All feudal (iu<!.s to 
liours, and is not followed by a breeze from the N. In the excliequer cease, and feudal cstate.s are subject to the 
Naples and other large cities, the streets are (le.serted same taxi's as others. All leudal biihiens, services, and 
during the prevali'iice of the .scrrocco, the luh.abs. shutting dues of a personal nature, levied from communes or in- 
tliein.selves up in their hou>es, and closing all the doors dividuals. are abolished without compeihsation ; as arc 
utid wiiulows to exclude the air as much as possible. all prohibitive rights or monopolies, wlierever they did 

(icolofij/, Na/nral Producin, ^c. — Granite and gneiss, not originate in purchase, Bivers arc public property, 
wliich are absent from the Aiienuiuos of (Taitral Italy, The femiality of ottices and y/f/cicn7«/;u>.s'c.v shall cease.” 
again appear in the S., and are the predominant rocks in This law was followed by others of an equally decisive 
the mam chain from tlic Ahruzzi to the end of Calabria, and stringent character ; and at tlie same time convents 
'I'liey are inter mixed with mica, talc, clay slate, serpen- were seeularised, the (profligate) drones by which they 
tine, A'c., and accompanied on either side by the calca- were occupied were turned out, with only a small sti- 
reous formations, of wliich the Italian peninsulais mainly pend, and their c.states sold at very low prices. Haiipily, 
enmposi'd. (’alcareons or sandy formalions eoii.stltute the changes that these laws had introduced into 
the principal portion of tlic upper soil; but in some the distribution of property and the st.atc of society, 
pajj^s, especially in the neiglibourliood of the capital, the previously to the revolution that restored the Bourbons 
ground consists of volcanic tufa, lava, ashes, A:c., which to the throne, were such as to render a return to the old 
coiitribiito to its prodigious fertility. Vi'suvius is at state of things impossible. The nobility have, howevi'r, 
present the only active volcano of continental Naples; rc'covered some of their old privileges, and liave been 
hut there are numerous extinct volcanoes, the craters |)«‘rniilted to establisli majorats. The attempts to re- 
ef some of which .supi)ly sal ammoniac, .sulpimr, vi- store the property and influenco of the clergy have 
triol, alum, and other volcanic prodin ts. J'hese, w ith been proseenti d w ith gri'.ater "zoal, and have been, per- 
piiinice stone from the Ijiiari Islands, salt, lime, and hap.s. more sueci‘.s.sful. But, though many convents of 
crystals of several kinds, form the chief mineral wealth monks and nuns have been again cstablislied, a com- 
of the kingdom. Iron is dug up at Stilo in Calabria, and naratively small amount of property is now in their 
at Vc.suyiu!. but in no great quantity. In Calabria Citra, liauds ; and it is to be hoped that the growing intelligence 
veins of gold and silver have been detected, but not such of the. people m;<y at length put a final stop to this most 
a.s to jiav for the expense of working. Salt is procured wasteful and vicious mode of employing the public wealth. 
Iroiii salt lakes near 'raranto. The measures now noticed, coupled with the introduc- 

I'li.- r. g, tiiUr /jiniiui'ti have been already noticed with tion of the law of equal succession in eases of intestacy, 

I the re>i (.f U.ily p. .^9.) ; hut, in addition have had a much greater influence over the distribution 

to the oidinary forest trees, shrubs, and fruits of Italy, of property tlian might, d prmrf, have been antici|)ated. 
the pistachio, date, sugar cane, &c., flourlsli, and in .some It appears from the returns under the land-tax {Contri- 
piaces cotton is rather extensively cultivatetl. Iinnic- 6Mxfo«c /'’ond^nrtVi), that in lH;t2 there were in continent.d 
mately on entering the Terra di Lavoro from the I’apal Naples no fewer tlian 1, <119,121 properties rated to the 
Mate.'!, an increasing luxuriance of vegetation is nercep- tax, and that these were lield by l,(i()2,172 individuals, 
and many new plants common to tropical climates showing that there is, in fact, nearly a proprietor for 
arc added to the ylorri of otlier parts of Italy. every family in this part of the kingdom! {Del Re, 

Bears, wild boars, and an ahumlance of game, inhabit Saggio Politico, p. .'>3. ) As liouses as well as land are 
the lorests ; and the crested porcupine is an animal saivl rated to the land- tax, and as there are no means by wliieli 
‘•y I ‘ peculiar to this part of Italy. The shores abound to cl.issify the contributors according to the sums paid by 
^vith iish, and the Gulph of Taranto is celebrated now, as each, wo are unable to liazard any estimate of tne size 
* old, lor the number and excellence of its shell fish, and value of tlie different classes of properties. There 
l^heso are the Pinna marina, tlie silky fibres of can, however, he no doubt that the number of small and 
iK ti are woven into stockings, gloves, &c. ; and the middle-sized properties has been prodigiously augmented 
still Used, as in antiquity, in dyeing wool. The since 1806. Indeed, the danger now is that the tendency 
anmtula and cantharides are met with in the S., which to divide and subdivide estates should be carried too far. 
s .uso occasionally deva.statcd by swarms of locusts. When all feudal jirivileges are abolished, and land is 

Agriculture — Notwithstanding the placed on the same footing as other property, the in- 
■it Kw. aid state of Naples at tlie present day, in respect . terests of society will be best promoted by adopting a 
other branches of Industrji; it has system of primogeniture ; and preventing, in as fdr as 
tiiVv ' considerable progress during the last cen- practicable, by indirect methods, the division of the land 

the last 30 years. When the into minute portions. 

wi ■ fir ceased, in 1733, the industry of Naples The method of holding land liy tenants differs in dlf. 

fivsLni h I abuses inherent in the feudal ferent parts of Naples. In some of the richest and 
nronc attained to a maximum. The entire most populous districts round the capital and elsewhere, 

clinrp[^^n?‘ country belonged to the crown, the the land, when not occupied by the proprietor, is mostly 

estaftls nobility, many of whom had vast entailed let in small lots of or f) acres, on the niitayer system ; 
Were in corporations. The bulk of the people but in general thi.s system is but little followed, and 

> a state of predial slavery. Every feudal right inmost parti of tho country the land is either occupied 
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by proprietors, or by tenants holding under a lease of Vine is commonly carried on upon the same farm with 
some years’ duration at a fixed rent. The size of farms that of corn, olives, &c. In the Terra de Lavdro and 
varies in difTorent districts ; and in those where pasture Other parts of tlie coufitry, elms and poplars are seen 
pretlominates, they are sometimes very large. Itut not- planted In rows for the 8iij)port of tlie vines, thednt'er- 
withstanding the impetus given to industry of late years, mediate spaces being sown with corn, pulse, and olljcr 
agriculture is still extremely backw-ard. The nobility, crops. In parts of the Abnuzi, however, the vines are 
who are usually involved in debt, care little for agn- cut low, and tied to canes, as In Fr.ance ; add in 
culture, and their tenants are mostly without either the prov. of Otranto, they are cut oflf to about 2 
adequate capital or skill. Drainage in some quarters, feet above the ground, wliich is hoed around them 
and irrigation in others, though of essential importahcc, with a degree of care by no means general in iS. Italy, 
are generally neglected ; and the Sf)wlng of artificial The wines of Taranto, Geracc, and other p.irts of 
grasses, and even the application of manure, are com-. Apulia and Calabria, ^might become very superior by 
paratively unknown. “ Farming imiilements, carts, proper treatment. Found Vesuvius some fine growtli.s 
plougiis, and tools of every kind are of the most ar<! obtained, among which is the celebrated lacryma 
wretched description.” {Maegrrf^or.) The more com- Chn'sti : this, which is a red luscious wine, is little 
raon kinds of grain are w iieat, maize, or Indian corn, known except to visiters at the royal table at Naples, tlic 
and, in the colder situations, rye. In Calabria, and the quantity grown being small, and principally purchased 
more distant provinces, gram is tlirasbeii out by tor tlie court. On the whole, though the wiin-s of 
driving cars over it, or by trampling it with (he feet Naples be probably superior to those of the i«st of Italy, 
of horses and ox<mi. In many parts few or no they are very inferior to those of Fraticc or Spain; are 
ploughs are used in tillage. In the Ca////mn/a, for seldom met with out of Italy; and, except the sweet 
example, the .soil is so very friable, th.at it is easily wines, are mo.stly converted into brandy, 
turned up, even by cbildri'ii ; and such i.s its fertility Oranges and lemons are grown in large quantities in 
that no fallows arc required in its culture, and but little (^apitanata and about Salerno and Fi^ggio, from which 
manure, the gathering in of one crop being followed by latter town a good many are sent to France and Genoa ; 
immediate preparations for another. According to tobacco is pretty largely cultivated in Uari and Otranto, 
Chateauvieux G crops an‘ obtained rouml Naples in ft and s.-ifrron in Calabria Ultra, the Abruzzi, and Basilicata, 
years, exclusive! of tlio iiroduee of vine's, fruits, aiul Hut, excepting (lax anei luunp, which are extemsively cub 
luMus, wbicti grow in the same land witiiout nre'judice tivatoei, few croji.s furnisli materials for manufacture.s ; 
to the corn crops. IMost pai ts, indee*<l, of the kingdeim, these, ge'uerally speaking, being imiiorted from aliroail. 
except where there is a delicic'iicy eif water, an* e*xtra- I.iejuoricc is grown in Calahria and the Abruzzl, .-md 
ordinarily lertile ; the! cre)|>s <»f wheat .•rntl maize are aiiont r/rwre/rf a-ye*ar of juice are e-xporteel. Manna 

especially most ahundant ; and there can he no doulit is a product of some importance in Calabria; it exudes 
that, with a skilful and careful system of agriculture, from gasiies cut in the l)ark of the manna-ash {Fnt.innis 
the kingdom might afi'ord ainpb* .suhsistenci* for -1 or h oritus). 'J'ho product is farmed by the crowm ; and the 
times its presi'ut poi>iilation. But here, as elsewhere, labourers who cut the liark and collect the manna are 
the fertility of the soil, and the mildness of the < limate, deharreti, w hile so employed, from attending to any other 
contriliute, vvith bad government, to enfeeble tlie cul- oceupation, though they receivi! only a Kuiall pittance, 
tivators ; and hy les.sening their wants, and enabling amounting to .1 curlini, or about l,v. for every ro/o/e of 
them to supply theth with littli! labour, generate that manna they I'olleet. Manna is also produci'd near Sru 
imlolence and ajiathy that arc* so universal. In the Ic'rno, where, however, about 5 cariini per rotolo are 
finest districts uumercju'i fainilie.s live in the meanest paid for its collection. 

hovels, and In a state that in (ireat Britain woi;ld lie 'I'ln* Jonw/s might become an important source of 
reckoned to apprcNvi h clo.sely to al)s>>hile iiidigonci'. national wc'alth ; hut, in consequence of the suppri'.ssion 
Hut under such a climate, and occupying .such a soil, of the feudal .systi'in, the sale of mcma.stic and other do- 
they do not olten sufi'er the extreme of want. They mains, and the ilivi.sion of the* communal property under 
rarely, Iiowcvct, partake* ol any ol the enjoyments and the* French, nnmerous woods were f<*lled, and the ground 
luxuries of life, other than those which they share* in (hey occupied wa.s subjected to tillage; hut, alter a few 
coinniou with the lower animals. NSitln-ut ainhitiou, favour ihle harvests, tin* soil was exliausted ; and it was 
or the de,-ire of rising in the world, and witiiout any furlhur exp()S(*d to tin! redoubled violence* of itnmdations, 
knowledge of tin* liberal, ami imt little of tin* nn'cha- wliie li, by washing away the mould anil stone*s from tlie^ 
niiial arts, they puss their da} s in a state; of brutish mountain eleclivilU*s, caused great injury to th<! lands 
apathy and indifibronce. be'low . For those re*ase)us, in islP, a special heiarel of 

The pi. tin of Sorrento, accefrding to Cliatt'auvieux, i.s .supcrlnte-ndence over forests, was appointed; aiitfit 
alino.st the ottly p.irt of tlie kingdom ol Naples uhe*re was forliiddeii to ,i|.iirii|.ri.ite* the ground oce iipicd by 
agriculture may be. said to be skilfuliv and ae*iive)y woods to nil. igi*. i xi cpi w lu re the sjic k h v el .iml fertile, 
Carried on. The rotation of crops is there, Ist ye‘ar, or under certain otln*r circumstance's: neitlier is any 
maize; *-’el, wheat, succ< cdod by be'.^ns ; .'Id, cotton ; 4th. proprie'tor allow<*d to fi'll timbe*r witiiout j'Xjtress }ie*r* 
wheat, followed t»y chiver ; bfh, melons, followe'd by mi.s.^ion. 'I'he.se regulations have cln'cked the! dimniu- 
pease or lieaiis ; making K crops in ft yeais. Next to the tiou of the wood.s ; hut their j>r(!se'rvation has bce-n ne‘\t 
atrove, rie*o, barley, ry<*, (/iiions, and other kiiehi'ii ve*ge;- to u.s<*l(*ss ; for althouglr in many l>arts of the inte'iior 
tables, oil, wine, iu'uip, li.ix, toUae’e-o, safIVon. and fruits tlie're* is abundance of timber aeltnir.ably adapted for sliip- 
of various kineij,, form the* prim ipal products ; and each liiiilding, tin* loaels and means of conve yance* are; so liad 
might be produc ed lu qu.uititie;s at leas* cMpiai to twii-e tli.it it.*, carriage to the coa.st would ineire than cover (lie 
the consumptiou ejf the inhab. The! tdive! is foiiiul in cost of importing it into Naple*s from other couidric'S. 
all the low' and tenii>eraf<! p.irts of the- countrj’, and its Ami, moreover, government tli.'^cour.•lg^;H the! efforts ot 
culture is wielely extendeel. In Apulia, especially, a iuelividual.s to iinj)rovt! tbe roael.s by prohibiting the* ex- 
great extent of l uul is e overe*d wirli olive-trees, which port of timber, at the .same time that it obliges it to be 
I’requtMUly reach the ordinary ^ize eif oaks ; and througii- cut down by laying a heavy duty on tbe importation of 
out the prov. of Bari, and a })art of that of Otranto, a coal ! 

broad belt of olives line-s the coa.'t for 100 1 ..'. In 1827, a If we except sheep, the rearing of live stock is not 
good oil year, the prexlue e of the se provs. was e.'.tiinateM much attended to. a'heirt* are estimated to be 4,OOO,O()0 
at 3H0,0(H) salme (3,314,000 galls.). In ('alabria, also, head of sheep iri-the kingdom, a great number of wliich are 
from Bossano to Gioja, olive:.s grow in great abundance! ; migratory, being kept on the mountains in summer, and 
and the W. sliore of tlio kingdom, from the last-tianu’el driven, in winter, into the v.'illcys, and the tayolictc of 
town to Gac'ta, produces large* quantities id' oil. 'J'lie*ave- Apulia. The last-named region is a tract of ahout 
rage annual preiducc e»f (.^alabria i.s e,*>(imate <i at 100,000 | S(j. m. belonging to the crown, and which, a few .short 
salme. 'J'he culture e;f the! olive, and tbe pr<*paratiim of intervals exc<*pt«*d, has be*en wholly devoted to pas-, 

the oil, have of lat<! years attracted a gn*at deal more tiirage from the time of the Homans, its tillage having, 

attention than formerly, and have bee n materially Im- indee'd, be«*n prohibited. Under the French, he)we;vcr^ 
prov«^ ; and were it not for the* anfi-cuinmercial policy a law was passi*el in IHOG, which, for a time, complete ly 
of the government, would become of vast importance, clianged the st.ate of the /«t>o//e’A-. Instead of tbe ground 
At an average of tbe three years e'ndingwiih 1M*2'J, the! bt'ing farmed exclusively as pasture, a fixed rent was 
exports of olive oil amounted to 2,S()(),1*23 st.ija a-year ; substituted; and ev(!ry one was allowed to apply t'Jj' 
whereas, at an average of the tliree years ending with land, as he pleaseul, to pasturage or tilliigo. Hut in I'^lo 
1H3‘2, the exports were 3,0()H,8K7 staja .a-ycar, or above tliis judicious law was repealed, and a new act pa.<(M‘ei. 

6, 000, OW) imperial gallons. {Serns^ori, p. Gi.) Gallipoli is hy the provisions of which (in oreier to keep up, as 1 
one of the greatest marts in It.ily for oil ; and that was allccfed, the due proportion between pasture ana 
shipped from it is con.sidered equal to th;it of Genoa or arable iaud,) no one was to till more than l-5tli 
Uucca ; a siqieriority for which it i.s mainly jnel<!l>ted to of his land, oi^ pcjtalty of paying a tenfold rent, m* 
the Influence of the tufa ci.sterns, in which the! oil is Latterly, how'ever, we believe that this absurd 

purified before being shipped. (.See Vol, I. i». n 78.) ineut has been materially modified, it having fortuniite-iy 

The Neapolitan wines are mostly full bndieel, and some been found iinpossiblo to enforce its jirovisions. I 
are of a good flavour; but the principle of the division horned cattle are estimated at about 300, (K)() be;ad, 
of labour is very Imperfectly understood, and, instead of clusivo of about f>0,(XM) buil'aloos, which wander m l iri. 
being pursued as a separate branch, requiring tbe undi- herds over the marshy plains in the N. W. 'The o\c 
vided attention of the husbandman, the cultuie of the are of different breeds, and excellent quality, 
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used lioth for the plough and for cartSv They are 
mostly stall-fed, on vine leaves, maize, stubble, &0.,. 
except in Apulia, or districts where the pasture lands 
are very extensive. 'I'he horses are but inditTcrcnt: 
but a'hne Muall active breed, with dark friz/>led hair, is 
pecuUar to Calabria. Mules and asses are the most 
cnrtunon Ixjasts of burden. Hogs and goats are very 
numerous ; the former, which are of a large, dark, hair- 
less breed, wander wild in the forest ; the milk of the 
latter is converted into cheese. Tlie herdsmen through- 
out the kingdom are principally from the Abruzzi. 

Except in the S., where the cottages are sometime.s 
built of stone, it is rare that the agrteulttiral lalxmrcrs 
inhabit any thing but wooden Imts, roofed with straw or 
tiles, in which three or four generations often live toge- 
ther. They live almost wholly on vegetable food ; and into 
this, fruits and pulse enter more largely than corn. I heir 
clotivos ai O|Koarso, and the dress of the shepherds and 
poorer jx'asantry consists almost solely of sheep or 
goat skins, with the Itair outside. The wages of an or. 
dinary lieid lalmurer may average about \Ci grant (orGd.) 


a (lav. • 

The gulturc oi silk is widely diffused, and it now forms 
a valuable article of export from the kingdom. The 
greatest quantity of silk is produced in the provs. of La- 
voro, Trincipati, and Calabria, but especially the last. At 
Iteggio, in particular, many families furnish houses ex- 
pressly for roaring silkworms. The total produce of 
Naples was estimated, in ls:i3, at 800,000 Ib.s., of which 
:):i(i,oOO lbs., worth 2,00.'), 000 ducats, wore ex[)ort<Hl raw 
anil wrought. {Serri&iori^ p. 61.) The remainder is con- 
.suined in the country. The silk of ('alahria is stmuger and 
more compact than that of other parts of the kingdom ; 
a consequence, it is supposed, of the vvorin.s being fed 
with the h'af of the led mulberry peculiar to that prov. 
Much less attention is, however, paid to tla* culture of 
tlie nmll)(*rrv, both there and througiuiut the Neapolitan 
doin., than in N. Italy. In the vicinity of Naples, where 
two crops of eocooiis are annually collect'd, th<; breeders 
of silkworms arc accustomed to buy mulberry leaves at 
a dear rate, at the same time that tlujy use the poplar as 
a support for the vines in their farms, 

They/.vAcr/(\v rank next to the foregoing branches of 
industry. 'I'he im\i\y (Scontlx'r thynnu^) fro(jueiit8 the 
\V. coast in large shoals in the early part of the )ear, 
and tlie taking of the lish employs a bu-ge number of 
hands. J..irge meshed net.s, perliaps J , •')(»() ft. iu length, 
and (Uvid(xi into several compartments, are laid across 
the track of the shoals at a considerable distance from 
the shore, with which they arc connected by strong lines 
and nets of still larger ine.slu!8.' The tlsb, having got 
into the nets, are prevented (Inding their way out again 
by the number of compartments ; and after the lapse of 
a (lay or two, men in flat-bottomed boats surround the 
nets with harpoons, and kill the larger flsh, which are 
sometimes 8 ft. in length. The whole draught is after- 
wards hauled on shore. Anchovies are caught in abun- 
dance in the spring ; and many mullets arc taken, the 
roes of which are made into butarga. A great many of 
the inhabs. of Taranto employ themscive.s in taking the 
shelj-fish of the gulpb, leaving the ailjavcnt lands to be 
cultivated by natives of Calabria and Abrazzo. JJut the 
quantity of iisli taken for food is by no means equal to 
the home demand, and salted flsh is a principal article of 
import. Coral is raised on different parts of the coast. 

Manufactures are, for the most part, domestic ; and 
the majority of the goods marie scarcely ever find their 
Way out of the country. Of late years, however, raanu- 
fricturos have been considerably improved, and several 
« onsiderable manufacturing establishments are now to be 
different parts of the kingdom. Those of 
silk are the most extensive ; and next to them are those 
ol woollens, urincipally established In the capital and at 
bora and Isola. Linen stuffs are made in several of the 
provincial towns, and there are numerous paper-mills. 

, Naples has manufactures of gloves and straw hats, in 
those of Tuscany ; and the princes of Hutora 
^Ith other partners, have established a con- 
•auerahle glass manufactory at Pausillipo. Ueggio has 
A gloves, waistcoats, and hosiery; and 
^ veiuno, of woollen cloth, sausages, and maccaroni . Cam- 
pobasso is famed throughout the kingdom for its cutlery. 

J be establishments in which it is made are on a very small 
finu’ threat was iny surprise,” says Mr. Craven, ” at 
f .h-i"*. various articles of this nature are all 

detached small workshops, cun^ning little 
ino = ^ ^ common blacksmith’s apparatus, and giosscss- 

*** as-sortment of articles that I could 
RrUunr obtain a selection of a doxen knives and 

tliP '^y commission for dealers in 

other large towns, with such limited 
from capital, that they are entirely incapacitated 

maintaining in their laboratories a i 
exhlbillng any thing like variety or choice.” I 
couon S/” *^2.) A miserable 


hlished 


■y» a sort of government monopoly esta- 


VoL^lI*^ 


and forge at StUo, comprise nearly all the remaining 
• branches of manufacturing industry. (Pari. Report^ 
IK40 ; Chdtcauvieux, I/alp, ^c. pp. 187 — 298. ; Pqfi 
llaumer's Mmly, ii. 248— 264. ; Ravipeldi, Simondf Craven^ 
Swinburne, 8(C. passim.) 

Commerce. — The extraordinary fertility of her soil, 
the variety and superior quality of her raw products 
and her admiratile situation, give Naples the means of 
carrying on a very advantageous and extensive’* coin- 
nierce. But her natural advantages have been, In this 
respect, all but nullified by the perverse policy of her 
government. Her oils, silks, sulphur, corn, vvines, &c., 
would all meet with a reaiiy and advantageous sale 
abroad, provided the manufactured goods iuid other pro- 
ducts which foreigners have to give, in exchange for 
them, were admitted on any thing like reasonable terms 
into tlie Neapolitan dominions. Such, however, is not 
the ease. The importation of a great variety of foreign 
articles Is prohibited ; and most of those tnat are ad- 
mitted arc loaded with oppressive duties, varying from 
60 to 100 and 150 per cent, ad valorem. But this is not 
all. Nut satisfied with attempting to shut out foreign 
products, the Neapolitan government lays heavy duties 
on many of the most importmit articles produced in the 
kingdom, when expt)rted ; and thus by raising their price 
to the foreigner, and lessiniing the demand for tht^m, does 
all in its power to limit and hinder their production 1 Olive 
oil, for example, is charged on its exportation with a 
heavy duty ; and as oil is largely produced in Lncca, 
I'uRcany, ( ionoa, and elsewhere, the eflect of this Jelo de 
se tax i.s to depress that branch of industry which is most 
suitable for the country, and to encourage the culture of 
olivo.s and the oil trade in other parts of the peninsula I 
After tlii.s specimen of the commercial policy of Naples, 
the reader will not be surprised to hear thit the bonding 
of goods is not permitted In any j)art of the kindgum ; in 
other words, all foreign goods must pay duty on being 
UnportiMj, and no part of this duty is remitted, or drawn 
back, on their l)eing ngMin re-exported. 

Under such multiplied diflieulties the wonder is, not 
th.u the commerce of the country is confined within 
comparatively narrow limits, but that it exists, and is so 
extensive as we find it to be. The great superiority en- 
joyed by Naples in the produetion of certain articles, 
and the wants of tiie people originating in the low state 
of manufacture.s, and the demand for colonial products, 
8pic(‘s, dye-stufl’s, and other indispensable articles, have 
however proved too strong for the anti-coinmerciu) po- 
licy of tlie government, and occasion a considerable in- 
tercourse witii foreigners. No accurate accounts liave, 
however, been published of the quantities and values of 
the principal articles imported into, and exported from, 
the Neapolitan dominions; but, according to the in- 
formation obtained by Mr. Maegregor and others, the 
value of the exports from the continental portion of the 
country may, perhaps, be estimated at about 2,000,000/., 
and tliat of the imports at about as much. 'I'he latter 
consi.st of cottons, woollens, linens, and other manu- 
factured goods ; sugar, coflee, aud otiier colonial pro- 
ducts ; spices, dye-stuffs, salted lisli, iron and liardware, 
ike. The exports consist principally of olive oil, silk, 
flax and hemp, wool, w ine, corn, linseed, cream of tartar, 
rags, maccaroni, lamb and kid skins, Uouorice, coral, 
bones, Ac. Tlie trade of continental Naples principally 
centres in the capital ; and the reader will find in the 
following article an account of the priucipal articles ex- 
jiorted from it in 1838. 

SJubjoined is an Account of the Vessels belonging to 
the dillercnt Neapolitan Jforts in 1834 : — 


ProTince*. 

Ernplored 
in Fore gn 
Trade. 

111 

III 

WP- s 

Total 

Ves- 

sels. 

Burden 
in Tons. 

Men. 

Nnples . . - 

'I'erra di Lavoro 
Priiioipato Citra 

Saiinio 

llaikiunata 

Bnri 

Otr.iiiio 
a bru r-ro ritra 

Ultial. 

Basilicata 

Calabria Citra 

Ultra 1. 

Ultra II. 

ToUl 

2,t;.59 

94 

16 

i7i 

."iog 

224 

7H 

24 

23 

182 

361 

120 

G21 

7.3 

22 

14 

129 

7 

U 

6 

8 

26 

IK 

3,260 
167 
276 
16 
67 
638 
2.11 
92 
»» 
23 
i 190 

1 -Si 

125,040 

9,896 

»,.666 

180 

1,028 

14,288 

1,167 

1,.660 

414 

114 

1,.304 

4,661 

1,118 

22,220 

1,846 

2,478 

98 

268 

3,123 

791 

66S 

198 

98 

1,268 

1,660 

1,686 

4,6.66 

938 

1 6,493 

169,330 

36,265; 


The principal weights in use are, the ?b Of 12 oncie = 
11 Of. avoird. ; the rotolo = about 31 oz. ; and the can- 
taro of 100 rotoh, -- 1%| lbs. avoird. lJ|je tomolo of corn 
= 1*45 Winch, bushels ; the barile of wine, &c. a* 0| 
Imp. galls. ; the aat.nii of oil = 36i imp. galls, nearly. 
The cunna of 8 palmi = 6 ft. 11 in. Lng. ; the valmo, di- 
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yiaed intp 12 once ~ 10-3S Eni?. In, The Neapolitan 
mile of 7,000 pahni =; about 1^ ttng. m. ; the nioegia = 
I *83 Eng. aere. ' Accounts are kept in duc^s (3«. r>Jd. 
each), divided into 10 curljui and lOOgrani. Scr- 

ristori, 

The Goiicrnvieyit is a monarcliy, hereditary in both the 
<)alc and female line; and at present in the hands of a 
br.au^ of the housu of Hum bon. 'I’he monarchy in re- 
specdlifX the continental portion of the kingdom, was 
formerly quite unlimited, while Sicily had a parliament 
of itsfown. But in 1S21 a coiMilla was established for 
each separate division of the Nea))olitan doin.; that for 
tin* continental portion consi-'ting of lii mems., ainl that 
f»)r Sicily of 8 meins., appointed by the government from 
lists of candidates named by the ndiabs. of tin; diflerent 
provs. Mach cousulta was presided over by a vlce-j)r«*si- 
dent nominated by the king; am! both assemblies fre- 
quently meet in one, termed the comnlta gcncnilc, in 
which a state minister, also appoiiitial by the king, sat a.s 
president. In 1837, the.'e coiisulh’ particolari were per- 
manently amalgamated into one parliannuit, whieli sits 
at Naples. Bnt th(; functions of this body are of the 
most r(*strietcd description ; and, as is truly observed in the 
“ Quadro del Guverno,” noyi v'hti ttltra suprenia au- 
toritd legislatiiut che qnclln del munarca ; e^su t asso~ 
ln/a, ed in (jualunque ntodo facrin rg/i ronoscerr In sua 
va/int/u debonno i sud Uti ohhrdiriH. The king is, how- 
ev<‘r, assi.sted by a caidnet of 0 ministers, and a privy 
council composed principally of noblemen. 

Every province is g()vern»Hi by an inieudcnlr appointed 
by the king, to wiioui all tiic internal administration of 
the prov. is confided: at the head of everydistrictfe/r- 
cm/rfrrrio) is a suh-intendent ; .ami in I'very commune a 
syndic or mayor. I'.ach commune has also a body of 
decurions elccte<l fivim the heads of lamilies paying 
taxes of from 12 to 24 ducats a year, according to <*ii cum- 
stances. and who consult, under the [in'sidency of tiie 
syndic, on tiie affairs of the commune, fixing tin' r.ates, 
and appointing inunicip.al oflicers ; but th<Mr laxsolutions 
do not acquire the force of law till they have received tlie 
sanction of the intendcute. Every district has a I’ouncil 
of 10 mcMis. ; and in every ))rov. is a council of from 1.5 
to 20 mems , nominated by the communes, and chosen l)y 
tin; minister of the interior ; which council ass( inblcs 
once a year to examine the proposals of the district 
council.s, to draw up, under tiic direction of tlic inUaid- 
ant, the projects proposc<l for the prov., .uid b) <*xamine 
the provincial accounts, ike. 'I'he provincial council 
must not, however, consult upon any matters hut such as 
are submitted to it ; and the entire autliorify in tlic prov, 
remains with the intendunt and liis council, whi» li con- 
sist of from 3 to 5 mcm.s,, and is formed after tlie model of 
the Erench conaeilde prii/'eefure. 

Justice is administered in a .supreme courtVif cas-<a- 
tion in the capital; high civil court.s at Naples, Aquila, 
Trani, and f’atanzaro ; civil and criminal courts in the 
capital of <‘acii province, by a 'pidgo.d'utlnixione in rsicii 
di.strict, with authority from tlie provincial criminal 
court ; and by a coneiliatorc in each commune, wlio 
deciile in cases to the amount of d ducats. In Ih 31, tri- 
bunals of commerce were in operational Naples, Mnggiu, 
and Montelerjiie. Judges, as well as most other func- 
tionaries, u.-»ually hold their a{)pointmcnt.s for 3 years, 
'rrial.s are public, and the codf <d laws, as well ns the 
judicial fornns, e.stabli.shed by the Frenrli, have been 
generally adopted, exciqjt that trials by jury are unknown 
Some late statistics and details sliow tiiat the av(;rage of 
persons accused i.s as 1 to 1,020, and of thos«; convicted as 1 
to I 438 of the po)). Of ■'i,8I3ai ciis itl>>ns. im.i triven period. 
In 1 Were lor otli nces .ig.iiii>t ! • ligiMii -.ne, i^r lo.niK i'le, in- 
tentional or otherwise, and 1,7^3 for violations of property. 
In Capitanata, 1 in (j()7 of the poj). was convicted; in 
Abruzzo Ultra, 1 in 2,611, The jiroporlion of the ac- 
cusefl. was 1 in .'»5y of the rural pop., 1 in 191) of artisans 
and servants, 1 in 508 of persons occupied in liberal arts, 
ami 1 in 2,819 of landed proprietors, (fun linuyncr's 
Italy, Sfc. ii. 229—230.) According to these rpport.s, Ca- 

f dtanata is a province distinguished for crime ; and both 
t and Sannio have been, in fact, noted for iirigandage 
on a large scale. Mr. (Taven states, that even the fa- 
vourite amusements of the children, in some districts 
in the.se provinces, consist in mock representations of 
attack.s by brigands on travellers, 8cc., in which the 
former invariably gain the advantage. The country 
boi dering on the Papal territories i.s also infamous for 
roblicrles. Under the r'reucli, tiie police wa.s well or- 
ganised, but it is now extremely corrupt and ba<l. Po- 
pular feeling, in the capital at least, is also generally 
ill favour of an offc-ndcr. 

The established religion is the Bom. Catholic; but 
the S, provinces have about 7'>,0(K) Greeks, chiefly the 
descmdarits f)f Greek coloni.sts, who settled in S. Italy 
alt, r ttf.! destruction of tlie Greek empire by the 'I'urks. 
Jews are few ;%iid there are only about SfM) Protestants 
In the kiligfioni. In the continental dominions of Naples, 
there are 2U archbishops and 66 bishops, each of wliorn 
receives an incume of not less than 3,000 ducats. Ac- 


cording to Serristorl there were altogether. In 1837, 
26,304 secular, and 20,906 regular clergy. Under the 
French, In 1807, about 250 convents were dissolved, their 
conventual property sold to pay the creditors of the 
state, and the moiiKs, &c. allowed only a small stipend 
annually, wliich sum was afterwards considerably di- 
minished. But, as already staled, .since 1820, every thing 
has been moving In the contrary direction. Many con- 
vents and religious foundations have been restored ; 
many new ecch'siastical fraternities founded ; and the 
Jesuits have been re-established and endowed. Accord- 
ing to the concordat ci included with the Papal court in 
1818. the pnpo lias tlie sole privilege of conlirmlng tlie 
archbishops and lii.shops of tlie Neapolitan dominion.s 
in their sees, with other important privileges. Still, 
however, “ the Neapolitan government doe.s not allow 
the publication and ajijdication of any Papal rescripts 
without its own consent, and di.splays st^ firmncs.s, 
nay, sometimes severity, in matters concerning the 
bishops and clergy, as the court of Koine would scarcely 
suffer a Protestant sovereign to exercise without repri- 
mand.” (liaiimcr^s Italy, S^e. ii. 212.) • 

Public instruction is in tlie most miserable state. Po- 
pular or elementary inslruetion i.s eontided to the clergy. 
Tlie Jesuits liave, since tlieir re-ostablisliment in in/si, 
opein'd day-schools for the gratis instruction of yoiitti, 
though thev have not yet lieen allowed to rti-open their 
former colIege.s for lay-lioarders. There are gramiiiar 
sclioofs, a.s in other parts of Italy ; and some attempts 
have been made to establish Lancastrian schools in Na- 
ple.s, but they seem to have failed. {Jouryuil ij' Ednc. 
V. 25.) 'I'lieic is, or ouglit to be, a primary school fur 
boys in every commune ; but tliere are few, if any, 
primary schools for girls, and seminaries for teachers 
have only just begun to be estaidished. In some of tlie 
provs., seaAicly one in 15U or 160 persoins learns to reail 
and write. 

Na|des has a uiiivcr.sity, with facultie.s of theology, 
physies and mathenuities, literatore. Jiirispnidence, ami 
meiiicine, which is attended by aliout 1,500 students; 
royal lyceums in Naples, , Salerno, Bari, Catanzaro, and 
A<iuila ; royal colleges in all llie other provincial eap.s. ; 
aiul 42 secondary schools ; in which, however, little is 
taught beyond reading and wiiting, and the mere eh'- 
monts of I.alin and Greek, Bnt. with the exception of 
mathematics, aml(juitii*s, and perhaps idiysic, all the 
higher branches of seienre and philosophy are in tin; 
mo.st degra<le<l .state ; and even the line arts liave not 
esc.iiK’d the general paralysis. 

In iHlI, a royal suejety of science was established in 
Najiles, which has been rejiiaeed by the Koyal Borboiiie 
.Society, with 60 mein.s. in 3 ilivisions: many other insti- 
tutums which wore foundeil by the Erench have disa[)- 
p(>aied. In 1834, as many as 30 jieriodical publiealion.s 
ajipeared in the kingdom ; of these, some Unit were 
seientitic journals had a high character, hut the others 
were mostly imliflererit or wortlihvss. Tlie eensorshii) 
of tlie p(e.ss prevents native talent, if it exist, from dis- 
tinguisliing itself; and the 0 |ipr(!s.sive duties on h'- 
relgn hooks hinders tlie people I'rom acquiring that in- 
fonuation from abroad wliieh they e.innot olit.iiii it Ii'hoi- 
Monti J'ruyuentnrii are establislu-.l in lln- .nil' i' ■( 
towns for the relief of the jioor, in which contrilmtions 
of corn are ri'ceived and distrilmtcd to tlie indigent. 
'I'he hospitals and other cliaritable foundations wi re 
formerly very rich ; but tliey suifered a good ileal Imni 
the encroachments on their funds by the Freneli jto- 
verniiient. Their revenue, liowever, amounts at iio'- 
sent (1840) to about 1,500,(K)0 ducats a year: they ta** 
generally managed by tlie clergy. Prisoners in puhlio 
gaols are allowed, but not compelled, to work. 

But the provision for the poor is certainly inadequate; 
and owing partly to this, and partly to the defective state 
of the police, mendicancy is excessively prevalent. i>l'; 
Maclaren says, that in “ all the towns and villages near 
Naples, strangers are besieged with crowds of inendicant>, 
whose importunities know no bounds. To 
thing to the first hive merely excites others to 
you. It is nothing less than a jiersocution, and is reaiy 
one of the greatest nuisances a traveller has to 

The military force in 1838' amounted to nearly 4.),(' 
men, of whom 29,000 were infantry of the 
cavalry, 2,8(M) artillery and engineers, and 8,000 gen- 
d'ar/nes. In time of war, the effective force amonntii 

64,237 men. {Serristori, Statist, dcllc Due Siedu'.) , 
From the completion of the JNth to that 
year efiery one (with certain exceptions) is liable t." U 
icripiion. A law of 18.'14 fixes the time of |,l; 


conscnpiK 


5 years in the army and 5 years In the ^ '^p^rg 
geiularniea, artillerymen, and volunteers, serve " 
without reserve. A provincial militia was 
1818; but it was suppressed 3 years ^^l^crwards. j 
soldiers liave, at dlttbrent times, been employed in u 
nublie works, such as paving the streets, &c. ; ® 
must be added, that the troops are ill paid, 
in courage, morale, and most of tiie q^Alities tna 
stitutc good soldiers. In fact, 25,000 English, r 
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or Austrian troops, would suffice to conquer and retain 
tJie kingdom. The principal fortresses are Clvltella del 
Tronto, Pescara, Aquila, Gaeta and Capua, all In the 
N. pn)v8, : Manfredonia, jSriadisI, and Taranto, are only 
partially fortified. 

The naval force consists of 2 ships of the line, 5 
frigates, 2 corvettes, and a number of smaller vessels, 
mounting altogether 41X3 guns. There are 3 battalions 
(»I‘ marines, 2 of 1,000 men each, and 1 of G(X) men. The 
jirim ipul dockyard is at CasleUamare, in the bay of 
^Naples. (Serrisfori, Oudinot, Hfc.) j 

Tlie revenues are derived partly from direct and partly 
from indirect taxes. Of the formc'r the contribuzione 
f(mdiaria, or land-tax, is by far tfj« most important. ! 
‘jh eviously to tlie French the «;states of thechurdi 

and the nobility were exempted from direct taxation ; 
but the French made an end of tliis unjust distinction, ■ 
and imposed the cuntrihuzionc f ituiiaria equally on all , 
descriptions of land, without reference to its j)roprietors 
or occupants. The tax was originally fixed at 2.'> per j 
cent, of the rent, and has not since been changed. The 
other princip^il sources of reveuue are the customs’ i 
dutie^ the tolls on articles consumed in the different : 
towns, tlie salt and tobacco monopolies, lottery, &c. j 
'I'lie indirect taxes paid by the dillerent districts are iii- 


be taken at presenc^tiMi ; at 3t>u,uuu. i ne situanotr 
of Naples is one of, the finest that can be imagined. 
Seated partly on the declivity of a hill . and pgrtly on the 
margin a spacious bay, it spreads its buildings alrag 
the shore, and covers the shelving coasts and adjacent* 
eminences with its villas and gardens. Its suburbs 
stretch in a magnificent and lengthened sweep, from 
Portici on the E., to the promontory of Misenum on fne 
W. The bay is extensive, and presents aaalmai^ unri- 
valltvl assemblage of picturesque and beautififl feenery. 
On its N.W. side, the shores of Pozzuoli rise ifi a gentle 
swell from the surface of the water; while o“the E., 
Vesuvius, with its verdant sides and black smoking 
summit, bounds tlie prospect: the centre contains the 
city, with its palaces, churches, and gardens, rising one 
.above the other, backed by the heights on which are the 
royal palace of Capo di Monte, tlie observatory, and the 
(’astle of St. Elmo. The view from the city seawards 
commands the wliole sweep of the bay, bounded on the 
S. by the promontory of Sorrentuin, and having near its 
mouth the islands of Capri Fsehia, &c. The clearness 
of the .atmosphere, and the mildness of the climate, com- 
plete the gratification in.spircd by the scene, and justify 
the epithet of mifis given to the city by the ancients. 
The city has an oblong form ; but, when viewed from 


silted by companies of the iuhab., wlio collect them at a ! 
eertiiiu per centage We are not sufficiently informed as ; 
to llie working of tliis plan to bo able to say whether it be i 
as advantageous as it is ingenious. We subjoin an 
Account of the Income and Expenditure of the 
Kingdom of Naples in 18.H5. 
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History. — At a very early period, most part of tlie 
roasts of Naples and Sicily were occupied by (Jreek colo- 
nists, tlie founders of some of the greatest and most 
fiouri.shing cities of the ancient world. They received 
from this circumstance the name of Mag^na Gracia. 
Continental Naples was wholly subjugated by the Ho- 
mans soon after their war witli Pyrrlius ; and formed a 
most valuable portion of their empire. In modern times 
it lias undergone many vicissitudes. It was uniteil to 
f^pain in the early part of the IGth century ; and con- 
tinued, as an apanage of that kingdom, to be governed 
by viceroy.s sent from Madrid, till tiie treaty of Utrecht, 
when it . ceded to Austria. In 1734 it w a.s erecte<l into 
an ind(-pemleiU monarchy, under the Infanta Don Carlos 
of f^jiain, who took the name of (’harles III. It con- 
tinued under the Bourbon dynasty till 1798, when it was 
overrun by the French, who held it from 180.} till 1815. 

These circumstances account in part, at least, for tlie 
degraded character of the Neapolitans. Down to the iu- 
vusion of the French they had groaned under a succession 
of tyrannical or Imbecile rulers : and with such a govern- 
ment, and with the feudal system in full vigour, a servile 
and ignorant nobility, a priesthood always ready to pro- 
tect and absolve every scoundrel who had money and 
power, it would have been a miracle had the people not 
become as worthless, as corrupt, and as degraded as their 
rulers. Had the government of the French been con- 
.iinued for half a century, the regeneration of the country 
pnght have been effected. But Naples has again become 
le prey of dotage and imbecility. And till a new order 
f, 1 introduced; a vigorous government 
suiDUsiied; .and the oppressive restrictions on foreign 
aue and on the circulation of books and papers have 
itim” ; It would be idle to expect any material 

provcinoiit in the condition or character of the people- 
Pfi^’ibenope and Ncapolts), a famous 
anu fi of Italy, cap. of the above kingdom, 

nn J '\/®8m«nee of the sovereign, on its W. coast, 
S I.' u Kulpb of Naples, 118 m. 

1 immediate vicinity of Vesuvius, the 
dial, ^'oinition.s of which approach to within a little 
4 no S.E. ; lat. (Fort St. Elmo), 
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clK,b.V/’i owing to the rav.iges of 

duri d nf that year, the pop. w-as re- 

d, on the Ist of January, 1838, to 3.36,302. It may 

3 be public debt in 1836 amounted to 4,857,000 ducau. 


an elevatcHl position, such as the Carthusian monastery, 
the castle of St. Elmo, or the church of Santa Maria del 
Partu, it appears irregular, the surrounding country 
being so studtied with houses and villages, that it is im- 
practicable to mark the line of separation between the 
town and the environs. 

But it is principally in respect of its situation that Naples 
is superior tt> most other cities. The streets, indeed, are 
generally straight and well paved, though without foot- 
paths , but they arc universally narrow, and being bor- 
dered by lofty houses, have a dark gloomy appearance, 
that contrasts singularly with tlie yilendour of tlie sur- 
rounding country. The Strada di Toledo, the principal 
street, having at the one <‘ud the Pia* za di Meroato, and 
on the other tlie royal palace, runs N. and S. for about a 
inil(“ ; but it is only from 40 to 60 ft. in width, while the 
houses on either side arc from 5 to 7 stories in height. 
Few of the other streets are more than 30 ft. in width, 
and many not more tlian from 15 to ‘4) ft., and some not 
so much. The houses are flat-roofed, and covered with 
a kind of .stucco made of Pozzolana sand, which be- 
comes indurated on exposure to the atmosphere. Most 
of them have balconies in front ; and these, and the 
booths and stalls, witli whlcli the streets are constantly 
occupii'd, make them look narrower than they really 
are. There arc several open spaces or larghi j for they 
cannot be called sijuares ; hut they are very irregular 
both in aspect and plan. The principal are the Largo 
di Castcllo, the Largo di P.alazzo, and the Piazza di 
Miircato. Some of tlie larghi are decorated with foun- 
tains and obelisks ; and tlie city is, on the whole, pretty 
well .supplied with watiT. 

The houses in Naples bear no analogy to those in 
London, but correspond pretty closely to those of Paris, 
except tliat they arc generally on a larger scale, “ You 
see,’* says Mr. Maclaren, “ a vast tenement, with a 
front as long as that of Edinburgh College, but two 
stories higher — a gr.inde portr, as large as the college 
gate, anil decorated, too, with columns. This porte 
opens into a court as long as the building, but perhaps 
only 30 or 40ft. wide. ''I'he tejiement, in fact, forms a pa- 
rallelogram, built all round the court, with wide spacious 
stairs in each of its interior fronts. Tlie whole of the 
ground story externally consists of a scries of arched 
cells, probably 10 ft. wide, 12 ft. high, and 15 or 20 ft. 
deep. These are occupied as sale shops, caf§s, and work- 
shops. The door is always in three high and narrow di- 
visions ; in cold or wet weather the middle only is opened; 
in mild weatlier all the three are folded back, and the 
business is carried on in the open air. In cell No. 1., for 
instance, you have an oil-shop ; in No. 2. trijie, sausages, 
&c. ; in No. 3. clotli of some kind ; in No. 4. sacks of 
flour ; in No. 5. a coppersmith hammering awav j in 
No. 6. you see half a dozen tailors stitching ; in No. 7. 
you find a confectioner, who is kneading the dough on his 
counter ; in No. 8. a modiste, or dealer in women’s 
dresses; in No. 9. a carpenter; In No. 11. a bookseller; 
in No. 12. a watchmaker. The cells are all of the same 
shape and size, and not one front only, but often all the 
four external fronts of the building arc thus arranged and 
occupied. Such a building is called a palazxo, which 
does not mean a palace, but simply a house, or, rather, a 
tenement. In the ground story of which a crowd of shop- 
keepers and artisans carry on their business, and In the 
upper part a crowd of other persons live. Naples is 
almost entirely composed of palazzos, great or smalL such 
as 1 have described, and they are crowded together 
amazingly. The ground may be said to bean a crop of 
houses, ns a fieul \ cars a crop of corii ; for gardens, or 
open plots of ground for drying clothes, or securing the 
advantages of light and air, are never dreamed of here, 
except as api>euUages to villas in the suburbs. In oue 
B b 2 
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thing Knplet ii magnificent — its street pavement, which 
invariably consists of squared blocks of lava, joined as 
closely and correctly as the iLtgs of our foot pavement. 
They are said to bo laid in mortar, as the old Rpman 
roads were, and hence may be considered as built roads. 
So firm is tfie work, tliat you never see one block an inch 
h^her or lower than another.” {NoU’s, p. 51.) There is 
not, however, a single shop in Na|)les, that would be 
reckoq^d handsome in I,.ondon or Paris. Neither lias 
it any good coffiie-honse or restaurant, 

Notmithstandiug his di.spusition to eulogise, Eustace 
admlt^that Naples has but little architectural mag- 
nificence. The prevailing taste, if a scries of absurd 
fashions deserve that name, Ijas fUways been bad. Mo- 
resco, Spanish, and K»)inat^ corrupted and intermingled 
together, destroy all appearance of unity and symmetry, 
and form a monstrous jumble of discordance. Hence, the 
magnificence of the churc hos and palaces consists prin- 
cipally in their magnitude, and their paintings, marbles, 
and other decorations. 

The cathedral, built on or near the site of a temple of 
Apollo, a large Gothic edifice, is overcharged with orna- 
ments in the most discordant style. It is supported by 
more than 100 granite columns, w Inch originally belonged 
to the edifice it has replaced. In the subterranean 
chapel, under the choir, is the body of St. (iennaro, 
the tutelary saint of Naples, whose blood, carefully pre- 
served in a crystal vase, and miraculou.sly liquefied 
three times a year, Is regarded by the orthodox Neapo- 
litans as the boast of the cathedral, and the great glory 
and honour of the city. The Santi A postoli, erected on 
the ruins of a temple of Mercury, is perhaps the most 
ancient church in the city, having, it is alleged, been 
originally erected by Constantine, but subseoucntly re- 
built with greater magnificence. I'he rhnrehes of tit. 
Paul, St. Filippo Neri, Spirito Santo, and S. Martino, 
are all well deserving of attention ; the latter, indeed, | 
is said to the most splendid and heautiful church in 
the* city. 'I'hc church l)«‘l I’artu, though inferior to 
ino.sto;hers in size ami decorations, deserves notice from 
the fact of its having beem erected and dedicated to the 
fVcgini parii’vti, by Sannazarius, author of the famous 
Latin poem Df Fartu yirginis. It contains the remains 
of its illustrious ^)undcr, a native of the city where lie | 

[iire»l in bW), inclosed in a niaguilicent tomb, with the 
following distich by llemlKj : — 

“ Da iwirra' cinori fiores : bio illc Maront 
Sjnoerus* nm&a proximus, ut I'iiiiulo.** 

In all there are said to bo about 200 churches in the 
city ; and the jiriests conifiose a large, though, certainly 
not the most valuable, part of the pop. 

The Neapolitans appear to entertain the most perfect 
Indifference as to the manner in which their mortal re- 
mains art; disposed of. Tlie great burying place of tlie 
city lies alongside the sjilendid road leading to tlie 
Campo yfat'xio. It consists of 3G5 deep cellv dug Into 
the rozzolana, of which rlu? hill Is composen. <)ne of 
these cells is otrened in rotation every morning, and 
receives all the dead bodies of tiic day, brought iu carls, 
and tumbled into it, like as much rubbish ; this done, it 
is shut up afialn for a year, and is then opened to receive 
afresh supply of carcases ! lint, exclusive of this vast 
golgotha, a considerable number of funeral.s take place 
In churches. 

The palaces and man.sions of the nobility, like the 
churches, have little pretensions t^urity of architecture ; 
and though in many the apartments are on a grand scale, 
they are in general too much loaded with|prnamentH. 'I’ho 
kings of Naples have been distinguished by^their rage for 
building. The royal palace { Palazzo ira/e) in the city, 
near the quay, at the .S*. extremity of the Strada di Toledo, 
though a part only of the original design, is a vast build- 
ing, 3 stories in height, with 4 Interior courts ; the first 
•toiy 1* of the Doric, the second the Ionic, and the third 
the Gorinthlan order of architecture. Its interior is 
Splendidly fitted up, and it ha.s some goml paintings. 
Another royal residence, the Capo di Monte, finely 
situated on an eminence outside the town, on the N., 
commands a magnificent view. It has attached to it 
some fine gardens ; and it possessed, a few years ago, 
some remains of the famous Parma gallery, including 
portraits by Raphael. Andrea del .Sarto, and Farmeglano, 
and some fine sculptures ; these, however, have been 
mostly removed to the museum. This i)alace Is now 
united to the city by a magnPicent road, constructed 
by the P'rench, and called, during their ascendancy, the 
Sirada di Napoleone. The old palace of the Nea}>oiitan 
monarchs Is now occupied by the courtt of justice, and 
by the archives of the kingdom. 

The. Palaxxo degli Studii Publici, erected in the early 
art of tlie 17th century, from designs by Fontana, is, I 
y far, the most* Interesting building in Naples. It was , 
liitendet#r<)r the university, and was used as such from 
Ifilfi, when it was completed, down to 1790, when the | 
university was removed to the convent of Gesu-Vecchio, 

* A Latin name given to Sannasarlus. j 


and the Palazzo degli Studii was converted into a great 
national museum, the Mu»eo Borbonico. In addition to 
a noble library, comprising about 160,000 vols., and 
many MSS., this mu.seum contains a matchless collection 
of bronzes, gems, paintings, household furniture, papyri, 
and Etruscan vases, frotn Herculaneum, Pompeii, Sta- 
bia^, Nola, Capua, and other ancient cities : and. In ad- 
dition to these treasures, which are, in all respects, 
unique and unrivalled, it contains, exclusive of others, 
most of tlie statues and pictures formerly comprised 
In the Farnese palace ut Home, brought thither when 
the King of Naples succeeded to the rich inheritance 
of that family, 'i'he collection of statues is, In fact, 
inferior only to those of the capital and Vatican, and the 
g.illery at Vlorence, while in paintings it yields oidy lo 
Home, Florence, and Bologna. But, despite all the 
treasures of the studii, Naples is not at present either a 
school or a cradle of art, which is at a lower ebb here 
than in any other considerable city of Italy. 

The university of Naples, founded in 1224, has above 
1,600 students. It is presided over by a rector, and 
divided into faculties, under deans, who, with the pro- 
fessors, receive very inadequate salaries from the crow n. 
The professors are frequently chnstni with little re- 
gard to merit ; and the instruction they afford in 
all the liighc'r braiu lies of science and pnilosopliy is 
most inelticient and worthle.ss. Public law, moral and 
)>oIitieul philosojthy, and even theology, can hardly 
be said to be taught at all ; rfV, if taught, the instruction 
is not intend(*d to expand or enlighten the mind, but to 
imbue it with (he grossest prejudices. There are, be- 
sides the university, many superior, as well as inferior, 
schools ; but, speaxing generally, they are all miserably 
bad ; and, Turkey exct'pted, education is nowhere at a 
lower ebb thau in Naples. The censorship is extremely 
strict ; and such torengn works ns are admitted, are bur- 
dened with an extremely high duty. Under such cir- 
cumstanees, one ceases ’to he surprised at the gross 
ignorance prevalent among the mass of the pop. : the 
wonder, in fact, is, that theri* should be so much intel- 
ligence amongst them as'is found really to exist. 

Naples has a Sucu'ta Hcalc Borhontco, or Hoyal So- 
ciety, divided into the three sections of the fine arts, 
science, and ai clueology ; and other literary and scientific 
associatioiKs ; a military and naval college; a royal me- 
dical college, a vett'rinary do., a royal college of music; 
a fine hotanh’al gard<‘n, cowstructed hy the Frenchy mi 
observatory, hi an elevated situation to the N of the 
lity, i\c. One of the most curious institutions in 
Naples is a school where natives of China are instructed 
in the prim iph*.s of (^iirlstianity, and qualified to act as 
missionaries, 'i'he number of pupils is small, scldi.m 
e.vceedlng G. 

Naples h.'xs numerous and some very extensive esfa- 
Idishments fur the support and rellel of the poor, in- 
cluding a school for the deaf and dumb, sind an asylum 
for the blind. The two priueipal hospitals are those, 
Degli Incur ahili, and Della Annunziata : the forme 
notwithstanding its name, is open to the sick of all de- 
1 scriptions, and has a revenue of about 3l)'),00t) due. a year, 
j The latter is dijstined to receive foundlings and penitent 
} females. Here, however, as everywhere else, the open- 
ing of hospitals for the recention of foundlings is pro- 
ductive of a vast amount of mortality and imrnoijtility. 
'Fhcir influence in the latter respect is too obvious to 
require Illustration ; and they are really the most ctli- 
eient means that could be devised for occasioning tlie 
destruction of the children they are intended to preserve. 
In Naples, for example, in 18;i7, 2,319 children were 
taken to the different receiving houses attached to the 
Foundling Hospital, of which 1,694 died in the course 
of the year ! the greater number being, in fact, in 
A dead or dying state when they were received . 
The truth is that instead of discouraging, foundling hos- 
pitals really act as a powerful inceutlve to infanticide. 
The Iteclusorio, or Albergo dc Poveri, Is an immense 
workhouse, or rather asylum for the destitute i>oor who 
are able to work, and for orphans and poor children ot 
both sexes, who are lodged and educated. The hospital ol 
San Gennaro, near the Yiill of Capo-di- Monte, is intended 
for the reception of infirm and ■aged poor, or poor unable 
to work. But, despite iu hospitals, such is the want oi 
industry, and the defects of the police, that there proba- 
bly is no other city whose streets are infested by so large 
a proportion of poor, miserable, wretched mPndicanis. 

Naples has G or 7 theatres. That of San Carlo, tne 
largest mid finest in Italy, was nearly burnt 
1815 ; but it was soon after repaired, and re-opened wu 
more than its original splendour. Among the ^ 
theatres, 2 or 3 are wholly devoted to the , .-v 

Pulcinella. or Punch, who is here seen in his g|o y* 

” What,” asks iMxrsyth, ” is a drama in Naples wum 

Punch ? or what is Punch out of Naples ? 

native tongue, and among his own countrymen, * o • 

Is a rxerson of real power ; he drosses up and retails 
the arolleries of the day ; he Is the channel, and so 
times the source, of the passing opinions ; he can i 
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ridicule, he eould jjuin a mob, or keep the whole king- 
dom in good humour. Such was l)e Fiori, the Aris- 
tophanes of his nation, immortal In buffoonery.” (P.2(i8.) 

The finest promenade is that called the (Jhiaja, ex- 
tending along the shore from tho Castcllo dell’ Ovo, F. 
to Virgil’s tomb and tho hill of Pausilippo: it is in part 
planted and ornamented with statues and fountains, and 
IS, altogether, one of the finest public walks that is any 
where to be met with. Tlie mole also is a favourite 
•^jromcnade, and the quays that stretch E. from it towards 
Portici. 

Though Naples could offer no effectual resistance to 
an invading armament, it is not altogether unprovided 
with the means of defence, having the castle of St. Elmo 
Oil a hill on its N.VV. side, the (’a.stello Nuovo adjoining 
the royal palace and the bay, and the Castellodcll 'Ovo on 
a rock projecting into the sea. The Castello Nuovo is so 
situated as to afford a safe retreat to tlie royal family and 
court in the event of any disturhanec in the capital. The 
castle of St. Elmo has extensive subterranean bomb- 
proof works. Tlie arsenal and cannon foundry are situ- 
ated between the Palazzo llcalc and the sea. 

A vast number of employments must neces.sarily be 
carried on in so groat a city ; but tiiore are few manufac- 
turing establishments on any tiling lik(^ a large scale. 
Some woollen, silk, and linen stuffs are, however, pro- 
ilLiced ; as are hat.s, gloves, earthenware, jewidlery, &c. ; 
foundries, wrought on account of government, furnish 
cannon, tire-arms, iron cables, Ac. I'hc preparation of 
niaccaroul may, however, he said to be the distinguishing 
l)usincs.s of Naples. It forms the principal food of the 
bulk of the population, and is, therefore, largely produced. 
The best inaccaroni is made of the flour of tlic hard wheat 
(Crario duro) brought from the Hlaek Se;i. Being 
mixed witli water, if is kneaded by means of heavy 
w'ooden blocks wrought by levers, till it acouires a sulU- 
chmt degree of tenacity ; it is then fonred, by simple 
pressure, through a number of holes, so contrived that it 
is formed into hollow' cylinders. The name given to the 
tubes depends on their diameter ; tlio.se of the largest 
size being niaccaroril, the next to them viTiniccIli. and 
the smallest fedellui. When properly prepar<*d .and boiled 
to a nicctv, Neapolitan inaccaroni assumes a greenish 
tinge. It is then taken out of the caldron, drained of the 
water, and being saturated with concentrated meat gravy, 
;>nd sprinkled witli finely grated cheese, Ibims a dish of 
which all classes, from the prince to tlu* beggar, are pas- 
sionately fond. But the maecaroui used by the poor is 
merely boiled in plain w ater, and it is rarely eaten with 
any condiment whatever. When properly prepared it is 
nutritious and easy of digestion. The liazzaroni inqiio 
themselves on the dexterity w ith whieli they sw.»Uow 
long strings of maccaroni and vermicelli without break- 
ing tliem. 

Commerce — The harbour of Naples Is formed by a 
mole projecting from the centre of tlie city, nearly in the 
form of the letter L, having a light-hou.se on its elbow. 
Immetiiately witliin tho iholo there are from 3 to 4 
fathoms water, the ground being soft, but only small 
Tes.sel.s can approach the town. The water in tlie bay 
is deep, and there is no bar, but it Is a good deal exposird 
to the S, w stcrly winds ; and to guard against their in- 
fluence, vessels In the hay moor with open hawse in that 
direction. For remarks on the system under which the 
trade of Naples and the kingdom generally is conducted, 
we beg to refer to the previous article. Subjoined is 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles 
exi>orted from Naples in 1838. 


Articles. 

Quantities. | Articles. iQuantities. | 

Artois • - tons 

Almonds 

A iiIhL-ed • 

bonus 

bone shaving 

Krand, - bottles 

t-vsks used - No. 
Cask staves, 5 ft. - 
do. 4 ft. . 

bo. hoops . hundU. 
lyj. tops h bottoms 
Cream of tartar lbs. 
Coral . tons 

iHj. wrought 

Ewence ot orange 
p- It*. 

but strings • 
Indian com 

• • qrs. 

Beans - . tons 

HancoU . qrs. 

Peas . . tons 

Lupins . . 

Linseed . too, 

bar • . bundis. 

Leaves of Indian 
„com 

& : 

3(12 10 1 
3« 4 2 
2 1 2 
96C 0 0 
1112 1 0 
4,322 
4,016 
4,410 
3,112 
10,7»0 
2.7f.l 
505,(157 

11 6 2 
0 6 16 

9.797 
744 (5 0 
2 1.5 0 
0 19 3 

1.780 3 0 
2‘JO 13 2 
71 2 3d8. 
837 2 1 
1,874 

62 7 2 
8,592 

1,442 17 2 
5,140 1 

5,060 I 

l,t>90 3 1! 
7 7 0 

Lamb and kid skins 
tons. 

Leather gloves prs. 
Do. parings - tons 
Lemon juice - casks 
l.insecd paste - tons 
Liquorice paste 
Macc.'U'oni 
Madder-root 

J)o. ground 

Nut-gall 

Nuts and Walnuts 
Olive oil - galls. 

Pigeon du^ - tons 
Rags, wooden 
liaisins, dried 

8ilk, raw * llw. 

Do. manufactured 
Do. dyed 

Do. w.-iste 

Do. Handkchfs. No. 

; Sort Soap - tons 

Hard do. 

'Sulphur 

Tinder, 3fC. • lbs. 

1 Tallow • tons 

1)0. Candles 
[Wool 

■Wine In cask.s 

Do. in botUes 

Zaff'res - - lbs. 

145 3 1 
318,164 

3 11 3 
268 

92 15 0 
678 7 0 
54 17 1 
628 3 1 
20 18 1 
70 8 .3 
17 .3 O 
.5,07-1,-559 
16 12 2 
348 6 3 
-31 1 1 

1.39,912 
9,374 
131,176 
• 5,649 
15,816 

2 15 2 

0 14 0, 
96 5 0 

1 63,174 1 

413 12 8 

208 16 0 
-2,436 
.5,760 
6,976 


During the .same year, there cleared out fi-om the har- 
bour 1,2‘27 slilps, of which 1,051 were Neapolitans, 80 
English, 2*2 French, 43 Sardinian, 20 Tuscan, &c. Naples 
.and Castellamare liave about 2,200 registered vessels 
of the burden of nearly 100, (M)() tons. Thq duties col- 
lected at the Neapolitan cusloin-house amount, at an 
average, to about 3,-500,000 ducats, or about G00,0f)0/. 
a year. 

There are 4 or f) companies for the insurance of ships, 
and 1 for lives. Tlieir terms are generally liigher tlian 
tho.se of similar establi.shnicnts in London. Houses are 
lu^ver Insured at Naples, their construction rendering 
fires very rare. 'I’lie eom panics are cstabli.shed by royal 
authority, tlie shareholders being only liable for the 
amount of their siiares. 

The principal merchants of Naple.s are all, more or 
loss, b-'mk(*r.s, inastnueh as they advance money on letters 
of cretlit. and deal in foreign exchange, and other finan- 
cial operations. But the only hanking establishment at 
present in existence, is the Bank of the 'I’wo Sicilies, 
founde<l by government, and guaranteed by the posses- 
sion of landed proptrrty. It is not a hank for the issue 
of note.s on credit, like the Bank of England, but for 
tlieir issue on deposits somewhat on the principle of the 
Bank of Hamburg. Government make.s all its payments 
by means of notes or orders on the bank ; and they are 
issued to imllvidtials for whatever sums they desire, on 
their paying an equivalent sum of money to tho bank. 
These notes or orders form a considerable part of the 
circulating medium of Naple.s ; tliey are paid in cash on 
demand. The building occupied by tlie bank is one of 
fini'st in tho city. 

Government has also cstabli.shed a discount office, 
wliere hills indorsed by 2 persons of good credit, and not 
at more than 3 months’ date, are discounted at 4 per cent, 
floods are universallv sold at long credits, mostly from 4 
to 8 months, and lor manufactured goods semetimes 
longer. Di.seount for ready money is at the rate of fi per 
cent, per annum. Merchants are arranged by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce into .5 different classes, and a H months* 
credit l.s given ;it tlie eii.stom-hou.se for duties, to (he ex- 
tent of G(»,(H)(), 40,000, 3(),0f)0, 20,000, and 15,000 dueat.s, to 
individuals, according to the class in whicli they happen 
to he enrolled. But this is of little ipiportance, as tho 
transactions of a merchant must be very limited indeed 
if tlie duties he iiavc to tiay be not much more than the 
credit in* is allowed. iligh disitriminating duties aro 
cliarged on all foreign sliips entering tlie port. 

Sorictj/ ip uXapIes has undergone many consi- 
derable ch.angcs during the pre.schit century; but 
its distinguishing features have not materially 
varied for a lengthened period, and Goldsmith’s 
admirable picture of Italian manners is still more 
applicable to this than to any other portion of the 
peninsula ; — 

Hut Hitiitll the Jillss (li.it .sense alone hestows. 

And seuMiui hliss !;> all the nation ki'uws. 

In llorul beauty groves and fields a|)|>e<ir, 

Man scLMUs the only growth that dwindles here. 

Contrastejl faults through all his manners rel|fxf^ ' 

T'hough jHKir, luxurious ; though suhniissive, arain ; 

Though grave, yet trilling; zealous, yet untrue ; 

And even in |ienance planning sins anew. 

The nobility are exceedingly numerous, and 
are as fond as efi|(r of splendour and parade. 
Previously to the occupation of the country by 
the French, Hhe greater number of them were 
very poor*; and the changes introduced in 
1806, and the subdivision of property that has 
taken place in the interval, have considerably re- 
duced the fortunes of those w ho had formerly 
large estates. “ 'J’itles are here so common 
that you find at every corner JVerreipi or de 
Prcncipi without a virtue or a ducat.” The rage 
for carriages and equipages is as great at this 
moment as it was in the days of l)r. Moore : 

“ Women at all above the lower ranks do not 
walk; those who canpot afford a carriage are 
doomed by pride to perpetual imprisonment in 
their own houses, or only go to church with one 
or two poor devils hired for the occasion, who 
put on antiimated livery, and carry a hook or 
a cushion. I am told that husbands sometimes 
perform the office, trusting probably that they 
shall escape recognition under the disjruise of a 
footman, and choosing to gratify vanity at the 
expense of print. The roofs of the houses, w hich 
are flat, and ailorncd with flowers and shrubs in 
boxes, afford air and exercise to the women. 
Pb 3 
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Thus living in idle retirement, their mind is ex- 
clusively bent on the means of procuring a lover ; 
and the tales of Boccacio and Lafontaine con- 
a likeness of their moral habits and manners.” 
{Simond*s Itab/^ 435. ) 

The numbers and wealth of the clergy were 
greatly diminished by the measures adt)pted by 
the French ; and though both have been increased 
since the Restoration, their wealth has not 
been increased in proportion to their numbers. 
'J'hey are, speaking generally, poor, ignorant, 
and servile ; and though the outward iornis of 
religion be respected, it has nowhere so little real 
influence as at Naples. 'I’he lawyers, merchants, 
physicians, artists, and such -like persons, Ibnn 
the most intelligent and most valuable portion 
of society. 

I’he laxzaroni, so prominent in the descrip- 
tions of Naples, formerly included most part of 
the lower classes, comprising street-porters, hawk- 
ers, water-carriers, boatnicn, hackney-coachmen, 
mendicants, dec. Their numbers were loosely 
estimated at from 30,CKX) to 40,000, and they w'ere 
said to constitute a distinct race, imtnersed in 
poverty, only half-clothed and not half-fed, with- 
out lodgings, and sleeping in the open air in the 
porches of churches and other public buildings. 
But it is now admitted that the iazzaroni, pro- 
perly so called, or the houseless poor, are merely 
the dregs of the population, an<l that they owe 
their gipsy-like complexion and cast of features 
to their constant exposure to the sun and air. 
It is singular that wretches iii so destitute a con- 
dition, and frequently involved in all hut the ex- 
tremity of wat|^ should, speaking generally, be 
remarkable for their fine symmetrical and mus- 
cular forms, and be distinguished by their vivacity 
and humour. Great efforts have been made for 
many years past to lessen the numbers of the 
Iazzaroni ; and, under IMurat, many of them 
were drafted into the army. But they are still 
extremely numerous; IMr. Maclaren says he saw 
numbers of half-clothed wretches (lazZkroni) 
asleep, in sunny days, on the pavement of the 
Chiaja. “ They are the refuse of civilisation, sunk 
to the condition of savages. It is said there are 
individuals among them who do not know their 
own names, and who go to the priest and confess 
anonymously, ow niiig sins of whose designation 
iti the Decalogue they are ignorant,” Unless 
when pressed by hunger, or under some peculiar 
and extraordinary excitement, the Iazzaroni are 
neither turbulent nor licentious ; but on such 
occasions they evince all the sanguinary ferocity 
of savages. They seem, however, to be wholly 
incapable of any vigorous or long-co^inued ex- 
ertion for any public purpose, and may, speaking 
generally, be regarded as submissive, docileslaves. 
It used to be a common saying at Naples, that, 
to keep the populace quiet, three things only 
-were necessary— and forche ; that is, 
shows, food, and gibbets ! And this compendious 
principle has not yet fallen intodi.srepuie, though 
certainly they are supplied with but a very scanty 
portion of farine. 

Lottery offices are extremely numerous in 
Naples, and have, as might be expected, a most 
injurious operation. Tickets are so subdivided, 
that shares may be purchased for about 2d. : the 
moral pestilence consequently descends to the 
very low’est rariks, and even the Iazzaroni are 
speculators. There arc, probably, a greater num- 
ber of pick-pockets in Naples than in any other 
city ; and deceit and falsehood are so common 
as hardly to excite attention. The donne Uherc 
are also extremely numerous. 

Owing principally, no doubt, to its mild cli- 


mate, a large proportion of the pop. of Najdes 
may be said to inhabit the streets, and to carry 
on their business out of doors ; and the compe- 
tition arising among parties so situated, has 
probably given rise to that universal turmoil and 
effort to attract notice, that is at once so gro- 
tesque and so disgusting to a stranger. 

“ Naples,” says Mr. Forsyth, “ in its interior* 
has no parallel on earth. The crowd of Lon- 
don i.s uniform and unintelligible: it is a double 
line in quick motion; it is the crowd of busi ■ 
ness. The crowd of Naples consists in a general 
tide, rolling up and down ; and in the middle of 
this tide, a hundred eddies of men. Here you 
are swept on by the current, there you are 
wheeled round by the vortex. 

Qu\ vld’ io pid che altrove tronpa 

E d’una imrle e d'altra con Krau' urli, 

rtrcuoltfvaiih' incontro . Dantb. 

A diversity of trades dispute with you the 
streets. You are stopped by a carpenter’s heiu ii, 
you are lost among shoemakers’ stools, you dash 
among the pots of a maccaroni stall, and you 
escape behind a Iazzaroni’’ s night-basket. In 
this region of caricature, every bargain sounds 
like a battle : the popular exhibitions are full of 
the grotesque : some of their church processions 
would frighten a war-horse. 

“ The mole seems, on holydays, an epitome of 
the town, and exhibits most of its humours. 
Here stands a inethodistical friar preaching to 
one row of Iazzaroni ; there. Punch, the repre- 
sentative of the nation, holds forth to a crowd. 
Yonder, another orator recounts the miracles 
performed by a sacred wax- work, on which lie 
rubs his agnuseHy and sells them, thus impreg- 
nated with grace, for a grain a niece. Beyond 
him arc (piacks in hussar uniforms, exalting 
their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if 
not content with one mode of killing. J'lie 
next prvfessore is a dog of knowledge, great in 
his own little circle of admirers. Opposite to 
him stand tuo jocund old men, in the centres 
of an oval group, singing alternately to their 
crazy guitars. Further on is a motley audience, 
.seated on planks, and listening to a tragi-comic 
jUosofo^ who reads, sings, and gesticulates old 
Gothic tales of Orlando and his Paladins. 

“ If Naples be ‘a paradise inhabited by devils,* 

I am sure it is by merry devils. Even the low- 
est class enjoy every blessing that can make the 
animal happy — a delicious climate, high spirits, 
a facility of satisfying every appetite, a con- 
science which gives no pain, a convenient igno- 
rance of their duty, and a church which ensures 
heaven to every rufiian that has faith. IJtie 
tatters are npt irii.sery, for the climate requires 
little covering ; filth is not misery to them who 
are born to it ; and a few fingerings of macca- 
roni can wind up the rattling machine for theda)'. 

“ They arc, perhaps, the only people on earth 
that do not pretend to virtue. On their o"n 
stage they suffer the Neapolitan of the drama 
to be always a rogue. If, detected in theft, a 
Iazzaroni w ill ask you, with impudent surprise, 
how you could possibly expect a poor man to he 
an angel. Yet what are these wretches.-* VVh.u 
men whose persons might stand as models to a 
.sculptor; whose gestures strike you with tu 
commatiding energy of a savage; whose hj"' 
guage, gaj>i ng and broad a.s it is, w hen kind c 
by passion, bursts into oriental metaphor; 
ideas are cooped, indeed, within a if 

— but a circle in which they are 
you attack them there, you ate beaten. 
exertion of soul, their humour, their , L 

:{uickness of argument, their address at nu 
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their rapidity of utterance, their pantomime and 
grimac*-', none can resist but a Jazzaroni himself. 

« These gifts of nature are left to luxuriate 
iinrepressed by education, by any notions of ho- 
nesty, or habits of labour. Hence their ingenuity 
is wasted in crooked little views. Intent on the 
])i(l(iling game of cheating only for their own 
(lay, they let the great chance lately go by, and 
left a few immortal patriots to stake their all for 
posterity, and lose it.” (Pn. 2fi4~-2h7., and 412. ) 

“ The people,” says M. Simond, “ seem, in 
general, peaceful and contented, unconscious of 
want at least; they consume little, and that little 
is chea]). For three grains a day (three half- 
])i'nce sterling) a man has his fill of maocaroni, 
and for three grains more he may have his frittasa 
(very gootl fish or vegetables fried in oil) .at any 
of the innumerable stands of itinerant cooks 
about the streets, which is not the only luxury of 
the gastronomic kind w ithin his reach. A glass 
of ice- water costs one sixth of a grain (one 
twelfth part of u penny sterling), and, if jtro- 
))erly seasoned with lime-juice and sugar, two 
grains. The price of these things is kejtt down 
by govcriitnent,®ice or hardened snow being 
abundantly sn])plied at the public expense from 
natural ice-houses, in certain cavernous rocks 
above Stabite and Sorrento, and even on Vesu- 
vius. The ice in baskets is made to slide down 
the moimtalu, along light ropes, itito boats, 
which sail across the bay during the night, and 
land (heir precarious cargoes before day. 

“ The lower people have clubs, where they 
assemble twenty or thirty together, and contri- 
bute each one grain for wine of an evening. 
They elect a president and vice-president. 'I'hc 
president Ccalls ujton one of the members to drink 
a glass of wine filled by the vice-president ; but 
when the member challenged is about to take it, 
the vice-president has the right to stiy, 1 take it 
for myself, and actually drink it to his health; a 
standing Joke, which he may repeat as long as 
be pleases, or as long as he can, but w hich the 
disappointed expectant, who has the laugh of 
the company against him, docs not always relish; 
and in the end there is sometimes fighting and 
stabbing.” (p. 4<i2.) 


Tlin country round Naples is the most beautiful that 
can well bo imagined, and is peculiarly interesting from 
i(s elassical issociations. Virgil was buried in llio imme- 
diate vicinity of the city ; and the ruins of an ancient 
inausolcum on the left liand side of tlie road, leading 
Irom the promenade of Chiaja to the grotto of Pausilippo, 
IS said to have contained the remains of the prince of 
hatin poets. There is, however, no really good foun- 
dation lor thi.s btatement. 

I'he grotto of Pausilijipo, now alluded to, is a luuncl 
cut through the hill ot that name, being a part of the 
road from Naples to Pozzuoli. It is about two-tlurds of 
a mile in length, 6(J ft. in height, and broad enough 
to serve for a higliway. TIris work is of gre.at, but uii- 
1 ^’diqulty. Seneca, in his57tli epistle, complains 
bitterly of its length, darkness, and dust. {Ni/iil illo car- 
cere urnghis, nihil illis Jaucibus ubsenrius ; etiatn si iocus 
naocrct lueem, pulvis auferret.) Us dimensions were, 
however, enlarged in Ihf)? ; and it Is now well paved and 
igUed with lamps by day as well as by night. (For 
lurther information as to the environs of Naples, sec tiic 
o uiE, Herculaneum, Pompeii, Pozzuoli, Ve- 
suvius, &c., in this work.) 

fnm Nb/j\cc. — Naples is very ancient. It was 

nuuHi by the people of Cumae, a colony from (Jreoce, 
spread themselves rout'd the Bay of 
nr H called from this circumstance Ncapolis, 

""as also called Purthenopr# from its 
( ^.^O’hig-placeof one of the sirens of that luuue. 
It i. cap. 4.; Strabo, lib. x.) 

ciiv ' Up • intents and purposes, a (J reck 

disVnirMi.i ®P®ke the Creek language, and were long 
custr»ml** ^bcir attachment to the nuumers and 

cordinir^f I ^^uestors. It was on this account, ac- 
hi8f/#'/£I^^ l acltu.s, that it was selected liy Nero to make 
bive thr.*-2*' 'j **,^*^80 ; such a protreeding Ijeing less olftm- 
wre, and less repuj^nant to tlic prevailing senti- 


ments, than in Koine. (Taciii Hist. lib. xv. cap. 33.) 
Naples, in truth, was then, a.s now, a clio.sen seat of plea- 
.siire. II.S hot baths were reckoned equal to those of Baia* ; 
.and the number and cxcellcnee of its theatres and other 
places of amusement, its matqlilcss scenery, the mildness 
of tlie climate, and the Inxnr^ and cflcminacy of the in- 
hab., made it a favourite retreat of the wealthy and lux- 
urifius Komans, and justifies Ovid in calling it in otia 
natam Pnrtlu'iiapnn. After tlie fall of the Komnn em- 
pire, it underwent iiuuiy vicissitudes. It, however, early 
became the cap. of tli<‘ inodiM ii kingdom of Naples ; and, 
lotwitiistanding the calamities it has .‘suffered from war, 
•arthqiiakes, &c., it lias long been the most jxipulous 
city ot Italy, and one of the most interesting that is any 
W'liciijP to be met with. (Besiiies the autiioritles already 
referred to, .see Srrristori, Statistica d'lfa/in, parte sctli- 
/fill, passim ; Ojjicitil Statement of ttu: Population (f 
Naples on the \st <f ,/an tiai i/, iwiiH; Stark's and J'al- 
'ert/'s Guides ; Com. Diet.; ^^aegregor's Report, i^c.) 

NAIIBONNK (an. Xarho Mrirfit/s), an ancient eity 
if l-’raiwe, dep. Aude. about 4 m. S. from tlie Aude, 
ind 7 or 8 m. from the Mediterranean, on a navi- 
galilc canal that unites it with the sea, on the oiio 
liand, and with tlie river on tlie other, and which 
.also unites it with the C.inal du Midi, a little to tho 
N. of the Aude, .V2 in. S.W. Moiiti)ellier, and 31 m. 
N. by E. Perpignan ; lat. 43^ IP 13" N., long. 0^ 21" 
E. Pop., in 1838, ex. com., I0,7'.>2. It stamls in a fine 
plain, and is surrounded by a wall fiauked witli towers, 
and entered by lour gates, Street.s narrow and tortuous, 
and hou.st's mean and ill-built ; it is divided liy the canal 
•-‘o two nearly e(iual parts, ta Ikmrg and la Ville, eon- 
'(<mI by threj' bridges ; and is plentifully supniied with 
water by muiierons fountains connected with springs 
outside tlio walls. 4'he esjilanade, or Place dcs Rarques^ 
in the centre of the town, is a fine open space ; but its 
beauty is niueh impaired by the almost total absence of 
v<*getatioii. Other promenades are formed near tho 
gates ; on th(‘ banks of the canal is a fine public walk, 
planted with trees, and the environs generally are ex- 
trenu'ly beautiful. Narbomie has few buildings worthy 
of notice, exei'pt the cathedral and archbishop’s palaei?. 
'I'he loriner, built in the 13th and 14(h centuries, i.s oim 
of tlie finest specimens of Ootlilc architecture in Europe: 
tlie clioir, however, is the only jiart complete, the nave, 
I’ommeneed in 1708, being unfinished. Two lowers rise 
from its W. end; l»ut they .are deficient in that liglitness 
and elegance observable in similar structures of the 
same <era. 'J'he archbishop’s palace (celebrated in liis- 
tory, as having been the place where Imuis XIII. signed 
the order for the trial of l)e Thou and Cinq- Mars), is 
an ancient e.aslellated building in tlie Place des Barques, 
having attacluai to it a massive 8<juare tower, Ixiilt in 
the Middle Ages: in the front court are tlie remains 
of a marble all.ir, erected by the Narbonnese to Au- 
gustus Ca'sar, ami, in the garden, a fine tomb of white 
marble. Tho two par. ehurehes arc ancient and mas- 
sive structures, but I uilt in very bad taste, and remark- 
al)le only lor some curious sculptures. 'I'he other chief 
buildings are three hospitals, the cxcliange, arsenal, 
l>arracks, prison, a museum, theatre, and public baths.- 
Narboime is tlie seat (d’ a tribunal of original jurisdiction 
and commerce ; and has some silk filatures, fal)ries of 
coarse linen cUdli, worsti'd caps, and paper, with nu- 
merous distilleries, potteries, chemical works, tan- 
yards, &.C.. It is the centre of tho wine and spirit trade 
of the dep., and the principal sujiport of its inhabitants 
is derived from its trade in wine, corn, brandy, silk, 
oil, salt (obtaineil from the neighbouring lagoons), 
wax, and iugiey, which it exports, partly to Bordeaux, 
by tiic (’anal du Midi, and partly to Marseilles and 
’other markets on the Mediterranean, by its port of La 
Nouvclle, at the moiitli of the canal on whii-h it is 
built. 'I'he honey of Narbonne is said to be the liiiest 
in the world. ” Its peculiar excellence is owing to tho 
variety of nourishment for the bees. The hives are 
moved from one place to another. From the gardens 
of Narbonne they are carried to the meadows in the 
neighbourhood ; and tiiey are afterwards conveyed 30 
or 40 m., as far as the low Pyrenees, so that tho 
tnaisnres of the gardens, meadows, and mountains, are 
all rifled to produce the honey of Narbonne. In Eng- 
land this systeni, though doubtless it would be advan- 
tageous. could not efieet what it accomplishes at Nar- 
bonne, because numerous aromatic plants, abounding 
in the 8. of France, are not indigenous to tlreat Britain, 
It is of a much Inglier tlavour than any other honey, 
and 80 odoriferous that one might fancy himself eating 
a bouquet.” (Inflis ; Switzerland, F’/vmee, i^c., p. 211.) 
Fruit is extremely abundant and cheap. The wages of 
labour do not t'xceed a franc a day. but the neces- 
saries of life are obtained at the same easy rate. Meat, 
however, is not reckoned among them by the lower 
orders; for “a. N irlumne we have got so far south, 
jw to discover sonu>!hing of those indolent habits which 
produce, in still more southern countries, a distaste 
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lor «n oxertton beyond thol noeewary to pre«8t*8 , long. 88® 84' 40" E. Pop. 3,000. It Is divided Into m 
existence, and which Hndt the necessities of lile to the i old and more recent part ; the latter, placed on hij^h 
tiatural nrodactions of the soil.” (V. 212.) It is worthy | ground, is surrounded with fortifications in a good state 
of re'.nara, also, that tiio dress of the peasantry in the of repair, and consists of respectable .stone houses ; tiio 
neighbourhood bears a striking resemblance to that I lower and older part comprising only a few wretched 
worn by the Catalonians. neighbourhood Is fertile I wooden tenements, with two churches, one of which be- 

lli corn, but is rendered unhealthy in summer by the longs to the Greek, the other to the Lutheran, religion, 
salt lagoons fringing the shores of the Metliterranean. j 'I'hree other churches, a town-hall, exchange, and the 
There are numerous salt-pans, and marble is quarried ' half-ruinous fortress of Ivangorod (built In 1492, by the 
near the town. [ Czar Ivan III. Vassillevitch), are the only other public 

Narbo, one of the most ancient tow ns of Gaul, and the edifices, 
chief city of the Volta* .^recomiol, was formini into a The place, in fact, would not be worth notice but for 
Koman colony IIG n.c. ; Julius Cwsar furtiier the famous b.attle fought in its vicinity, on the 3()th of 

enlarged it ^ sending thither the veterans of the tenth ) November, 1700 ; when Charles XII., king of Sweden, at 
legion, and Cicero (Or. pro M. Frmteio, c. i.) terfis it tlie he.'ui of only 8,000 men, attacked and forced the 
colonia noslrorttm ci'vtum, specula populi Ihmtani ac entrenched camp of tlie Rti.ssian army, consisting of 
propugnaculum. At tl»e distribution of Gaul into pro- about 80,000 men, which bad been besieging Narva. 'I’lio 
vInces by Augustus it gave its name to the S.W. pro- Swedes gained a comjilete victory. Above 18,000 Russians 
vince, called Narlnmcnsrs ; Mela speaks of it a.s a place were killed in their intrenchments, besides a gri at 
uttde olirn terris attxiliutn nunc et nomen et dccus est, number drowned in the river : next day above 30,000 
and Stridx) designates it as the emporium of all Gaul. Russian troops siirrentlered to the Swedes, by whom 
Its puWic buildings, and great commercial wealth, are they were disarmed, and dismissed. This extraordinary 
mentioned by otlmr authors ; but the present remains success did not cost the Swedes above 600 men ! On 
of Its ancient grandeur are confined to a few fragments hearing of tfiis disaster, the czar, Peter the Great, said, 
and inscriptions, chiefly incorporated in tlie walls of the '"Jc sais Men que les Sueduis nous battroni lotig temps ; 
town. It fell into the hands of the Visigoths .a.d. 462, mais d la Jin it nous apprendront eux^memes d les 
and was shortly after made the cap. of their kingdom, vaincrc ami the event proved that he was in the right. 
In 720 it was taken by the .Saracens, and by Pepin-le- (Sec Voltaire^ Histuire de Charles XII., liv. li.) 
bref in 790; after many vicissitudes it was finally an- NASEBY, a detrayed market-town and par. of Eng- 
nexed to the crown of France in the early part of the land, co. Northampton, hund. GuUsliorough, 11^ m, 
16th century. Its audent walls were demolished by N.N.W. Northampton, and 72 m. N^V. London. Area 
Simon de Montfort during the wars against the Albi- of pur. 3,690 acres. Pot>., in 1831, 707. Tliis village for- 
genses: those by which it is now surrounded having been merly possessed a marWt and a worsted manufactory, 
constructed, con.dderably within the limits of the old but they have long ceased to exist ; and the market 
walls, by Francis I. It has, at different times, suffered cro.ss, in the centre of the village, is the only extant sign 
ieverely from the plague. In the wars of the League, of its past importance. 

Narbonne embracea the cause of the Huguenots j but in But, how unimportant soever in other respects, this 
1591 it submitted to Henry IV. (llupo, art. Aude j trifling village will be ever memorable in British history 
Guide du Voy. cn France ; Inplis.) for the battle fought near ft on the i4th of June, 1»>4.5, 

NARDO (an. Neritum), a town of the Neapolitan between the royalists under Charles I. and the parlia- 
dom., prov. Otranto, cap. c;int., on the road from Lecce mentary army commanded by Cromwell and Fairfax, 
to Gallipoli, 16 m. S.S.W. the former, and 10m. N.N.E. The action was obstinate and well contested ; but in the 
the latter, city. Pop. about 6,000. It Is a substantial, end tbe parliamentary leaders gained a com])lete and dJl 
flourishing town, neatly built, and well paved. It is a cisive victory. The loss in killed on both shies was 
bishop’s see ; And has numerous churches, an hospital, nearly equal ; but the republicans took 500 officers ami 
and manufactures of cotton goods, the raw material of 4,000 soldiers, and all the king’s artillery and arnnni- 
which is grown in its vicinity. It was a place of some nitlon. This action may be said to have terminated tlie 
note in antiquity, as a city of the Salentines; and was civil war. 

held in esteem as a seminary of learning as late as tiic N ASH VII. LE, a town of the U. States of N, America, 
middle of the l'5th century. (Craven's Tour, ^c., pp. state Tennessee, of which it is the cap., on the Curn- 
J38, 139. ; Rampoldi) berland, I.'m m. S. by W. Louisville. Pop., in ]h30, 

N.4RNI (an. Nequinutn and Narnia), a town of 5,'5ti6, but it is now probably little short of 10,000. It is 
(’entral Italy, Papal States, delcg. .Spol«>t<), on a lofty situated on the S. bank of the river, adjacent to fine 
eminence, at the foot of which flows the Nera (a«x Nar), bluffs, and Is well built, with wide and regular streets ; 

44 m. N. by E. Rome. Pop. about 3,6iK). Tltc town comprising, besides some elegant private dwellings, a 
has notliing but its antiquity and [licturesque appearance court-house, lunatic asylum, penitentiary on the Auburn 
to recommend it: it is badly built, with steep and plan, the halls of the university, U. States branch bank, 
narrow streets, and exhibits every mark of poverty ami market-hou.se, with hotels, cnurche.s, &c. The town 
decay. It has a cathedral, several other churches, has an active and pretty extensive trade ; and there are 
numerous convents, a modern aqueduct, w hich supplies some manufactories, comprising brass and iron foundries, 
several public fountains, and the ruiii.s-of an uniphi- rolling-mills, tauiieries, &c. I^eain bouts ascend as far 
theatre. But it is principally celebrated for tiie remains as the town, the burden of steamers belonging to whicli, 
of a noble bridge thrown by Augustus over the Nar, in 183S, amounted to 5,481 tons ; but the navigation, so 
constructed after the Etrusran method, of large blocks far as respects the Ohio and Mississippi, only lasts for 
of marble without cement : it is supposed to have been about eiglit months of the year, as during the dry season 
originally upwards of 630 ft. in length. Only one of the iK)ats cannot descend from the mouth of the Cum- 
the arches remains perfect, the span of wliich Is above berland to that of the Ohio. The University of Nash- 
60 ft. : the piers supporting it are 2S ft. in lireadth. Ad- ville, founded in 1806, has six professors, and is attended 
dison styles this bridge ” one of the statelic.st ruins in by 95 students ; the library comprises 8, .500 vols. There 
Italy;” and few relics of antiquity are bqfter adapted is also a lyceum, and the town issues 4 or 6 newspapers, 
to mpress the mind with high ideas of Roman mag- (VlinCs Geog., p.338. ; Murray's Encycl., Amer. ed., 
nificence. Nami was the birth-place of the Emperor *iii. 577 ) , 

Nerva. (Cramer's Ancient Italy^ i. 277, 278.; liavi- NASO (an. Aeaihyrnum), a town of Sicily, intend, 
poldi ; Conder't Italy, ^c.) Messina, distr. Falti, cap. cant., on the Naso, near its 

NARO (supposed to be the an. Motfpim), & town of* mouth, in the Meiiiterranean, 10 m. W. by S. F‘‘u>' 
Sicily, intend. Glrgentl, cap. cant., on the N.aro (an. Fop., in 1831, 6,226. It is situated on a hill, in a finely 
Jlypsa), 13 m. E. by S. Girgentl, and 21 m. S W. Calt!i- wooded and healthy neighbourhood ; is walled, and has 
niietta. Pop., in 1831, 10,105. It is situated on an some handsome buildings: several warehouses on the 
SMninence, surrounded by picturesque valleys and glens ; sea shore belong to its inhab. It acquired some notoriety 
baa a roy^ college, and a house of refuge, and some trade in 1812, by reason of its pop. having refused the comti- 
lii oil, wine, antf sulphur, which last is very abundant in tution then promulgated, and armed themselves on he- 
Its vicinity. Many sepulchres, medals, and other vestiges half of king Ferdinand. (Smyth's Sicily, p. 99. Ac.) 
of antiquity, have been found here. (Smyth's Sicily, NASSAU (DUCHY OF), a state of W. Germany, 

_ n.v ww//. .v.w/.v, ^ principally between lat. 5(p and 5P N., and long. 7” 3- 

and 80 4.5' E.; having N. and W. Rhenish Prussia, 5. 
Ilesse-Darmstadt, and E. the latter, Hesse Cassel, tuo 
1 tcrrlt. of Frankfort, and the Prussian circle of 
Length, K. to S., 55 m. ; average breadth, about 3-5 m. 

I Area, about 1,^00 sq. m. Pop.,Tn 1838, 386,221. Aim® 
j the whole of the surface is nllly, with a general S'Oi 
; towards the W. The Taiinus mountains cover tnc ' 

! and the Wosterwald the N. part of tl»e 
; berg, the highest point of tlie former, rises to uc J 
I 2,7tK) ft.; and the .Salzburg-head {Salxburpher 
I In the Westerwald, reaches the height of ’J.hW ft- 
i the sea. No portion of level surface is 
ttmsive to bo called a pldii , and the valley* 8*'® ® 


NARRAIJ^UnGR, a considerable trading town of 
British Indiar^ov. Bengal, distr. Dacca-Jelalpore, on a 
branch of the Brahmaputra, 8 in. S.E. Dacca. I.,at. 23® 
37' N.; long. 90® Silt E. Pop. estimated at 15, 0(K). The 
inhabitants carry on^Warge trade in salt, grain, tobacco, 
and lime ; and the exhibits a scene of bustle and 

activity seldom wltness^jdp a community of Bengalese. 
The hanks of the river ar«N||udded with indigo factories, 
and the remains of forts elicited to repel former inva- 
sions of tbe ArraCanese. (Ham^^n's E, I, Gax.) 

NARVA, a town of EuropeanHjUssia, gov. of Peters- 
burg. t»n the Narova, about 8 m. ikpm its mouth, and 
fll tn. W. ii. W. St. Petersburg, lat. 22' 63" N., and 
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rally narrow and confined, though many are highly pie* 

turesque. 

The Hhine forms a considerable portion of the S. and 
W. boundaries. The IVIayn limits ‘the duchy to the S.K., 
ajul the Lahn intersects it near its centre, having, for tlie 
most part, a S.W. course. The Lahn receives witliin this 
duchy tlin lilz, Ems, Aar, Muhl, &c. ; and joins the 
Khine at Lahnstein ; being navigable as far as Weilburg, 
H leagues from its mouth. There are no lakes: but 
Nassau has a number of mineral springs, especially in 
the Taiinus, where are Ems, Sclters, Schlangenluul, 
Wiesbaden, &c., among the most frc(]uented spas in 
( Jermany. The climate is coid in the mountains, particu- 
larly in the Westerwald,but so mild in the sheltered val- 
leys that the vine comes to very considerable perfection. 
The mean temperature of the year in the Khelngau, S. 
«ij’ Weisbaden is 10*^ centigr., or 60° Fah. Every part of 
the duchy is tolerably healthy. Th<; soil is tio where 
remarkably fertile, but only a small portion of it is bar- 
ren ; it is least prodttetive in the N., where, however, 
there are good natural pastures. A portion of the s«>il 
ill Westerwald is volcanic, consisting of basalt and lava ; 
and near Weilburg are traces of an extinct volcano. In 
IH.'U, of l,Hr2,.')41 morgen of land, 702,004 were arable, 
l!'(j,120in meadows, l.’),.'i43 In vineyards, 7,473 in ganhms, 
no fewer than 730,377 in woods, G,.'>4,3 occuidid with 
Imildings, 100 , 0^1 in natural pastures, &c., and 40.247 
altogether waste. Agriculture is tlie principal brancli of 
industry. The land is mostly divided into small parcels, 
w liicli are not, however, fanned by their actual projirie- 
tors. “ The whole country, from the Heidelberg to the 
Uheingan and Homburg mountains, and from the lUiine 
to the mountains of the Spessart (whlcli tract include.s, 
besides the S. part of Nassau, part of Hesse JXirmstadt, 
FrankFirt, Hesse ("asselj and Bavaria), present.s one 
uniform face. 7'his plain is divided between large forests 
of the common l^inns sitventriSy occasionally interspersed 
with oak ami beech woods, and large flat districts of 
corn and vegetables, unrelieved by a single tree or 
hedge. I'he open iields are divided into small patches, 
l)y the dilfereuce of culture, which frequently denotes 
the boundaries of each pca.sant’8 little farm. The farin.s 
rarely exceed 50 acres : gentlemen farmers, or speculative 
agriculturists, are unknown ; and the opposite extreme, 
the class of agricultural day-labourers, is very small. 
The peasant generally holds his little possession at a 
fixed rmit, due to the lord of the soil, which is never in- 
criMsed. Ho cannot be dispossessed; and his Kuid de- 
fends from father to son subject to this burthen — a 
tenure much resembling English copyhold.s. Leibeigcn- 
srlK^ft (personal vassalage) is now completely abolished 
in this, and, indeed, in most parts of Germany.” (.-/«- 
lutun near the Hhine, 112, 113.) Wheat is grown in tho 
valleys of the larger rivers ; but on the uplands, rye, bar- 
b'y, aiid oats are almost the only grains cultivated, with 
I'otatoes ; and in the Westerwald, buckwheat. I'he S. 
declivities of the Taunus are covered with chestnut 
Woods and orchards. In the district called tlie llheingau, 
further .S., along the Khine and Mayn, the culture of tlie 
vine occupies a large share of attention. Tli 4 | finest 
grow tlis of the Khine, as Hockheim, Steinherger, Kude- 
Mieiiu, and above all Johanriisberg (which see), come 
ironi tills uuchy; in which nearly a third part as 
much land is appropriated to the culture of the 
vine, a.s in all Khenish Prussia. {Berghaus.) Tiie soil 
ni fhc Kheingau is thin and siiiidy; but it is well ma- 
nured, and very productive. 'I'he Hockheim, properly 
f?a • is grown at Hockheim, on a little hill 

behind the ancient deanery, on a space of about 8 acres, 
npeii to the southern sun, and sheltered from N. winds 
by the town. Each acre has about 4,00(1 vine plants, 
valued at a ducat each ; and the little hill produces, in 
good seasons, about 12 large casks {tonneaux) of wine, 
a which sells, frequently as soon as made, for 
florins (125/.) or upwards. A constant supply of 
afforded to tho plants by a small rivulet, and 
from too much wet by moveable 
iSchreiber. 171.) But there is anollier 
inferior to the above; and tlie sur- 
in lands yield an abundant produce wiiich, as 

ffriuufl of other wines, often passes for the first 
whua i*'i produce of the Steinherger vineyard, 

barh * l^longed to the suppressed monastery of Eber- 
stroiin.n”? * tl'b property of the Grand Duke, Is the 
Ithonlsh wines ; and, in favourable 
nnnnfu. ™bch sweetness and delicacy of flavour. Tlic 
first about 300 hhds., of which about GO is 

10« - b^^oasionally been sold on tbn^pot at 

fruit! hi on Wine, 223.) Flax, hemp, 

tho othe? chicory, are among 

well atttoSilr! kinds of produce. The pastures are 
fodder »ood many crops are grown for 

of husbandrv I''*’ Importimt branch 

head of c ittli" estimates that there are 172.GiiO 

f ^Ue and 54,000 hogs in the diu hy. 

Mid to b.?i^’ iii.613.) The various breeds are 

improving. Bees are numerous, and game 
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abounds in the woods. Iron, lead, copper and silver are 
tlie principal mineral products ; laivey coal also ix foutul 
in the Westerwald, and chalk, marble, roofliiig slate, ami 
potters’ clay elsewhere. Mining, forges &c. are esti- 
mated to employ 8,000 workmen. Workii.^ in metals is, 
however, the chief branch of manufacturing indiihtry ; 
the other manufactures are mostly dom*>btlc. Linen 
cloths are woven by the peasantry at their own houses ; 
and some cotton cloths, carpets, woollen yarn and ho- 
sii‘ry, nion»cco leather, sieves, soap, sealing wax, &c.,aro 
made: few, liowever, of tho manufactured articles find 
their way out of the duchy, the exports consisting prin- 
cipally of mineral waters, wine, cattle, wool, mineral 
products, and hardware and earthenware. The ro.uls 
are fi^d; and the Khine, Mayn, and l.aliQ, pre.seut 
grcatiacilities for commerce; hut the-tratie of tlie 
duchy is by no means so flourishing as it might lie. 
Nassau has of lute years joined the Trusstan coiniuercial 
league. 

Accounts are kept in florins (gulden) of 60 kreutzers, 
containing 4 pfennigs each; the florin = is. Engl. 
Tlie Hessian morgen (steUeniormalmorgen) =* about 
H-llths Engl. acre. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy, here- 
ditary in tlie male line ; and is among the most liberal 
of W. Germany. The landstajide, or parliament, of tiie 
duchy consists of 2 cliambcrs ; the first composed of 
tlie princes of the ducal lioiisc, the heads of 8 noble 
lainiiies, and G representatives for the rest of tlie no- 
bility ; the scconil consisting of 22 members, 15 of whom 
are representatives of the landed proprietors, and 3 of 
the clergy. The states are convoked yearly. ’I’he press 
is free, and personal liberty, the right of petitioning, 
and eligibility to all public oflicos are privileges belong- 
ing to every subject. Civil justice is administered in .a 
primary court in the cap. of each of the 28 districts of 
the duchy ; in secondary courts at Dillenburg and 
Usingen ; and a high court of appeal at Wusbaden. The 
principal criminal courts are at Wiesbaden and Dil- 
lenburg. Tliere are elementary, royal, and gram- 
mar sciiools at Diaz, Usingen, Dillenburg, liadainar, 
Wiesbaden, «\c.., and a gymnasium in Weilburg, be- 
sides fem.'de schools, m.any special academies, and deaf 
and dumb and other cliaritable schools. Tho govern- 
ment has taken considerable pains to promote jKipu- 
lar edueation, hut it does not seem to be yet mucli 
diffused, few children attending the public elementary 
schools. By an agreement with Hanover, the university 
of Gottingen has been constituted the high school for 
the duchy : except in Korn, Cath. theology, for which 
students *r«‘.sort to Marburg, in Hesse Casscl. In re- 
sjiect of religion, about 205,000 of t..c pop. are I’m- 
ti-stants, 175,000 Horn. Caths., and 6,200 Jews: the Lu- 
thi'raiis and Calvanists have united i.i one communion. 
The military force consists of about 4,000 men under 
arms, witli a reserve of 1,5.50 more. Public revenue 
estimated at 1,800,000 florins a year : public debt about 
2,0(M),00() florins, but this is in process of liquidation. 
Nassau holds, with Brunswick, the ninth place in the 
German Confederation ; it ha.s two votes in the full 
couiu il, and, with llriinswiek, one in the comniitti'e. it 
furnishes to the army of the Confederation a contingent 
of 3,028 men. 

Tills country, like Hesse, was anciently inhabited by 
the L'ntti, The founder of the reigning house of Nas.sau 
was Otlio of I.aurenburg, brother of the emperor 
Conrad 1. In 12.5.5, two collateral lines were formed ; 
and the descendants of the cider have remained in pos- 
session of this territory ; while those of the younger 
(Orange-Nassau) have been seated on the throne of 
Holland. (Berghans, Allg. JMnder, f^e., iv. 431— 440. ; 
Ilorschelemanjis Stein; Schreiber, Guide du Iihin,t^e,) 
NATCHEZ, a city of the U. S. of N. America, Mate 
Mlssi.ssippi, on the R. bank of the river of the same 
name, 285m. above New Orleans ; lat. 31° 33' 48 ' N., 
long. 91° Sfr W, Pop., in 1H30, 2,780 , but estimated by 
Mr, .Stuart to have amounted to 5,0()0 or G,000, in 1,833 
(il. 202,), and now probably 8,000 or 10,000. .It is situated 
partly on high ground, about J m. from the shore, but 
partly, also, ” under the hill,” close to the river. I’lie 
upper toun is laid out In broad 8treet8> crossing each 
other at right angles, and shaded with fine spreading 
trees, the whole having an appearance of comfort and 
opulence. The principal buildings are the court-houso, 
the 3 banks, the gaol, academy, and its .5 jilacos of wor- 
ship ; besides which there arc many handsome private 
houses, with attached gardens. “Natchez,” says Mr. 
Stuart, “though occasionally very unhealthy, from the 
prevalence of yellow fever, is one of the most beautiful 
towns of the ll. S. The ‘pride of India’ tree, shading 
the streets, was in blo.ssum, having a greater re.sembhmce 
to the lilac than to any other of the flowering shrubs. 
Its ItMves arc long and spiked ; and the growth of these 
trees is so rapid, ‘Vat in a few years they completely em- 
lio'uer a village, and give a delightful freshness to the 
I.uidscape.” Goo esplanade, 100 j'ds. wide, occiipic.s 
the edge of the blufl close in front of tho upper town, .ind 
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commands an extensive and striking view of the river, 
the rich country eastward, and the wide dismal swamp 
on the W. side of the Mississippi. The town under 
the hill, however, and that part in which the principal 
river trade is carried on, is a repulsive place, and Is tho 

f general resort of the vilest characters from the np{)er ami 
ower country. The houses are tenanted by boatmen, 
mulattoes, ; and on the landing-place are several 
hotels, in which vice and immorality of every kind arc 
unbiushingly displayed. Dancing assemblies for the re- 
fuse of both sexes arc held in the pvibllc rooms of these 
houses almost every night ; and there are other rooms 
devoted to gambling.” 'I’he c.aptain of the “ Constitu- 
tion” stcarni'r informed Mr. Stuart, that he considered 
the neighbourhood of Natchez as the most profligate 
>lace in tho Mississippi valley. {Stuart, ii. 2f>y.) The 
rtwer part of the town is also inhabited by sotno of the 
wealthmst merchants ; and this being one of the prin- 
cipal places above New Orleans for the shipment of cot- 
ton, tnc strt'ets at a certain period of the year are almost 
barricaded with bales of that article. In lH3r>, 3fS,000 
bales were shipped from this port ; ami although iiearly 
3fK)m. above New Orh^ans, it is accessible to large ships’, 
and curries on a very c<)nsi(leral)le foroigti trade. .Sknuh- 
boats, also, constantly pass the town, and furnish tho 
greatest facility for communication with the districts 
cither above or below. I'he Natchrx, and two other 
newspapers, are p\iblished here. (a)nsi«lerable attention 
is paid to literature; and at Washingtmi, a village 5 m. 
from the city, is Jefferson College, founded in 180*2. 
with 6 professors giving instruction in various branches 
of science and literature ; the library is small, containing 
only l,.'i22 voi.s. 

Natchez was formerly the residence of the cldef of the 
Indian tribe, from which tlu* town was afterw.ards naim'il. 
In 17in, the French formed a setth'incnt here, ami esta- 
blished a port called St. Hosalio. Disputes, however, 
arose l>etween the natives ami Mie ncw-corners, which 
ended in a general massacre of the latter. 'I'he French, 
a few years afterwards, sent an army into the country ; 
and so vigorou.s were their measures, that the whole na- 
tion was either exterminated, or sold as slaves Indian 
mounds and other monuments are visible m artbe town ; 
as are the ruins of the French port. ( Stuart'. s Auirrira, 
ii. 2fi2 — 2G4 ; Flint's Geop.oJ the ( 7 . S., p, 231. ; Murray's 
Enrycl., Amer. ed., iii. fvlH, 

NATOLIA, ANAI'OLIA, or AN A DOL I (a corrup- 
tion from the K;tst, or l.evant). .a peninsula of* 

"W, Asia, anciently called Asia Minor, and now consti- 
tuting a pachalik of Asiatic Tnrkrv : it extends between 
lat. SB'-* and 42^ N,, and between' long. 2<>^ and 42^ F., 
being bounded N. by tlie filack Sea, F. by Armenia and | 
the Kuphrates, S. hy Syria and the Alediterram an, and ' 
W. by the Archipelago. Length, from K%ra-bunin 
to the Euphrates, 670 m.; breadth fn»m 30(»to 140 m.; es. j 
timated area, 2.’>0,000 sq. m., or about l-16th more than ! 
th.'it of the .Spanish peninsula. P<»p. probably about | 
4,350, OOfl, The coast-line is very irregular, eNpeei.dly on , 
its W. and S. sides, where it is deeply indented by the j 
Oulphs of .^(Iratnyti, Smyrna, Kos, .\lakry, Ad ilia, and : 
Scanderooii. Surface very irregular, but may be gene- ! 
rally described as a high table-land, dotted with salt I 
lakes, and enclosed by two range.s, d<>t.ich«‘d from the 
plateau of Armenia, and running nearly parallel to the 
N. and S. coa.sts. 'I’he latter of these chains, the Mims 
Taurus of the ancients, and Sultan-dagh of the Turks, 
runs close to the shore in .some parts of Karamani.a, 
forming a bluff precipitous c(»a.st, intersected here and 
there by narrow gorges, through which numerous tor- 
rents run into the sea. One of the heigl4«, close to the 
Gulph of Adalia, was ascertained by Captain Beaufort to 
be 7,800 ft. high ; but there are several summits in the in- 
terior, the snow on which descending one fourth the way 
down their sides, indicates a height of 10,0(X) ft., or 
nearly e<iual to that of Mount Etna. {Rt nuforVs Kara- ' 
mania., p. 57.) 'Flic N. range is much les.s clearly de- i 
fined, the only snow-cuvered peak being Mount (Hympus, 1 
about 25 m. S. the Sea of Marmara. Contiected with j 
Ol/inpus westward is the celebrated Mount Ida, over- 
looking the plain of Troy ; and the bighest summit of 
which, called (Jargarus by Homer, and Kaz-dagh by the 
Turks, rises about .5,000 ft. above the sea. About KK) m. 
S. of Ida runs another range, the Ttnolus of antiquity, 
mentioned by Ovid, Virgil, and Seneca as being relebrab*d 
for its exceflent wines and rich metallic veins. 'J'he 
central table-land is partly drained liy the rivers flowing 
Into the Black Sea ; but a large portion, lying N. and 
N.W. the range of Taurus, about 240 m. in length, by 
1.50 m. in breaulth, is covered with numerous salt lakes, 
marshes, and rivers, having no visible outlet. In rainy 
seasons these lakes overflow, and, but for the ridges that 
cross the plain and separate it into basins, would sub- 
merge nearly 200 sq. ra. of the surface. 'Fhe largest of 
these is the lake Beishehr, 43 m. W..S.W. Konieh; but 
by far the most curious in the pbninsula Is the TattH 
palus of anti<|uitv (about .50 m. N. Konieh, and 2,600 ft. 
above the sea), the waters of w hich, acc. to Strabo, were 


so impregnated with brine, that any thing immersed in 
it was soon covered with a saline incrustation ; tho Turks 
trail it Tuzla, and it still furnishes In abundance the jir- 
ticle for which it was anciently famous ; but it contains 
neither flsh nor conchiferous animals. {Gcoe. Jouim., 
X. 299.) 

'Fhe largest rivers of Natolia flow into the Black Sea. 
Th^ Hah/s, or Kizll-Ermak (” lied Kiver ”), rises by 2 
branclms on the S. side of Mount Erdjik (an. Ar^a-vs), 
and flows by a tf>rtuou.s course of about .500 rn., fir.st 
N.W., and substKjUcntly N.E., into the Black Sea, where 
it is al)out as wide as the Seine at Paris. It is the 
largest river of Asia Minor ; and, in ancient time.s, w.i.s 
considered the boundary between tlie f.ydian and Me- 
dian kingdoms, as well as a natural dividing line of the 
peninsula. (See Itcrod., i. 72.) K. of the Ilalys is lljc 
Jris (now* the Jekil Ermak). a mueh st>i:dler river, rising 
in the N. range of tlie t.d)le-land, and flowing W, hv n" 
past 'Fokat into the Black Sea, about 20 m. E S.'vmsoiin 
(an. Auiisus). In the N.W. part of Natolia is the largf' 
and celebrated river Snngarhts (now .Sakaria), tin; most 
di.stant source of which is in the centr.il plateau, about 
60 in. S.S.W. Angora; lat. 5' N,, long. 3*2''-’ 3' S. 
After receiving numerous tributaries, it turns nortli- 
ward, near tiio modern town of Eski-sber (an. 
liCtiui), and flows into the Bbu^k Sea, about .50 m. W. by 
.S. Erekli. The three princijial rivers flowing into tlie 
Archipelago are tlie Caicus, the auro turbidns Ilernnis 
of Virgil {Gforg., ii. 137.), now the Sarabat, the marsliy 
Caystrm, at the mouth of which was the ''ha-i.u 
Xhumv of Homer (//., ii. 470.), and the Meandt r (now 
Mendere), hy far the largest of the three, and eelebiated 
in antiquity, not only for the sinuosities of its course, 
but for the fertility of its vallies, and the numlier of 
flourishing cities on its banks. It rises hy muneroiis 
sources in long. 30^’ H' E., and takes a general course, 
W. hy S., about 2*20 m. to its mouth, near the ruin.s of 
Miletus. The rivers on the S. side of the peninsula, 
are, with one or two exccptirnis, little more than bronks 
or mountain-torrents; and the Cydnus, the seene of tiie 
splendid pageant of (’leopatra, is at present only 1(10 
ft. wide, and inaccessible to any but the smallest boats. 
{Jieau/or/'.s Karatnania, p. 275.) 

'I'he geological formation of Natolia partakes in many 
•arts of a volcanic character. 'I'he high region of 
'hrygia, called KXTxxtKotouivvt, nhounds w ith lava, and 
otluM- sulist.ances, indicating the existence of igneous 
action .It some previous period ; earthquakes have Ire- 
ouently visited tin* W. jiart of tin* peninsula, and iill hut 
demolished J^aodieea, Apnnien, Cibotus, Sartbs, and 
other cities of antiquity ; and it lias still numerou.'. ther- 
mal and sulphureous spring-*. The most gem‘ral ((trtna- 
tion. however, is of w hite limestone, hold cliffs of wliiefi 
rise in Karamania, from 600 ft. to 700 ft. perpeiidicnlai ly 
from the sea, exhibiting the most curious contortions of 
strata. {Beaufort, p. 212, *213.) On the N. side of tin* 
peninsula the same description of strata prevails, co- 
vered w'ilh gvpsuin, and in fhe highest mountains sor- 
nentine is found alternating with the blue mountain. 
limesto»e. 'Flic marble of Asia Minor was e.vtenslvely 
used by the wealthy Homans, in building their houses 
•and vlll.'is. 'J’liese mountains abound in mineral riches; 
copper is wrought to a considerable extent near J're- 
bizond, Samsoun, and Siwas ; and tho region of the 
Chalybes 

- sipvissltna qxmmquain 

Hens Chalyhuni, durts ^atiens cut culms in arvis 
£t tonat adtlictii seiniMir dnmus iuuca inassA. 

Val. Fine. Art;., iv. 010. 

Is still an important mining district of the peninMila. 
Lead ha.s been found In several places, thouvdi not 
wrought; but rock-alum is procured near I.biieii (an- 
(ICntc), and exported in crorisidernble quantities. 

The climate of Natolia, owing to the varying chivation 
and different aspects of its surface, will admit oi 
general description. On the central plateau, the h iin't 
of which (exclusive of mountains) varies from 2 ,H(in to 
3,900 ft. above the sea, it is cold, though salubrious, and 
snow lies, in many parts, for 2 or 3 months of winter; 
but, in July and August, the heat is often intense, and 
rendered more oppressive by the tendency of the sandy 
surface to absorb beat. On the W. 8hore.s the climate is 
genial, and the soil very productive; but in some parh*' 
as at Smyrna and elsewhere, epidemics are prevalent, 
and the plague often makes great ravages among 
pop. The heat in July is stated by Mr. Aadison to rang 
from 84° to 94° Fah. in the shade ; rain seldom lai | 
thoughThe want of it is, in some measure, ) 

by heavy dews. {Damascus and Palmyra, 

The climate on the N. side is far more temperate, 
rain is frequent. The soil on the coasts is ^ 

fertile, proaudng wines, olives, rice, millet, and o 
grains; out tillage is much neglected, Irrigation * 
the manuring of land being little practised. '‘1, ),, 
shores are covered with forests of oak, a«n, ‘ 

I)eech trees, &c., furnishing abundant supplies />! [ jg 
for the Turkish navy. The mountains of Kara 
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are covered principally with pines. Large flock* of sheep 
uiid goat* graze on the lofty plains of the interior ; their 
wool and hair forming an important article of commerce 
between Angora and Smyrna. 

Natolia is under a pasha or military governor, to whom 
are subject the respective beglerbegs of Anadoli, Kara- 
mania, Marash, Siwas, and Trebizond, the covintry being 
further subdivided into 17 sandjaks. The fixed pop. 

< onsist.K principally of Turks and Clrooks, with smaller 
numbers of Armenians and Jews ; besides wliom there 
arc nomadic tribes, both Kurds and Turcomans, em- 
ployed partly in pastoral, but partly also in marauding 
occupations. (For further particulars see Tuukey.) 

Natolia, which was first called simply Asia, afterwards 
K xacra/ ’AW«, to (listiiiguisli it from that more to the 
i;. cevM ’A., was called /Jsf'a propria or proconsular is, 
by the Homans, and did not recei.e its appell.ation of 
Asia Minor earlier than tin; time of Orosius, in the be- 
ginning of the r)th century. V\ ith respect to the original 
iMhal)s. of tliis celebrated peninsula, we have little In- 
formation on which any reliance can be placed ; but there 
is reason to believe that the Phoenicians had settlements, at 
a very early period, on its .S, and \V . coasts, and that there 
wi re frequent emigrations to it from Tlirace, as well as 
Tliessaly, soon after the Trojan war. The groat Ionian mi- 
gration (composed of colonists from Attica and Achaia) 
took place anno 1 130 n. c. ; and, aliout K() years afterwards 
a colony of Dorians, from Megara, Trcezcnc, and Argo.s, 
settled on the S.W. coast, a little S. of those? last men- 
tioiicil. Subsequently to the establishment of these Greek 
colonics, and during the existence of tlie Lydian ino- 
narcliy, (which lasted from a period of obscure antiquity 
ilowii to the ()V(?rthrow of Crmsus by (.'yrus, u. 

Asia Minor was overrun successively by large bodies 
of Cimmerians and .Scythians, who, lunvover, though 
tin y penetrated as far as Lydia, and took Sard<‘.s, were 
unable to secure a permanent footing in the country. 
(Herod., i. ITj.) The numerous revolutions, indeed, 
caused both by connuest and colonisation arc siitfi- 
ciently attested by tlie statement of lienxiotus, that 
the peninsula, between four and five centuries prior 
to the tlhristian a?ra, comprised 30 ditt'eri'nt nations 
(iOiicc). At the fall of the Lydian kingdom .Asia Minor w.is 
formed into 4 satrapies, belonging to the Metlo-Persian 
empire, under whicli it r<Mnained upwards of two centuries, 
Lhougii the interior of the country, inhal)it(!<l by nomadic 
fi ihes, was nev<?r Ailly sufxlued. Notw ithstiUiding the op- 
pia-ssions of the provln(?ial governors, and their occa- 
sional .struggles with the “ Great King,” the Greek 
I'olouists contimu'd to flourish, and they gradually 
spread themselves northward, along the Huxine Sea, 
as far as Trapexns (now Trebizond), and southward, 
on tlie sliores of the Mediterranean to the Gulph 
of IsMis, everywhere distinguishing them.selves by their 
industry and commercial activity. In refinement, also, 
and the cultivation of the arts, they were at h'ast e<[ual, 
if not superior, to their European brethren ; at all 
events, if, Asia Minor have not given birtli to great 
warriors and statesmen, she may justly boat t of the all 
hut unrivalled excellence of her poets, historians, philo- 
sophers, scnlotors, architects, and musicians. In poetry 
she lays claim to Homer, Hesiod, Sanplio, Alcjrus, and 
Oleander ; in philosopljy to TliaUiS, Pythagoras, Anax- 
bias, and Pittacus ; and in liistory to Hecatmus, 
flellanieus, llcrodottis, Ctesias, ami Dionysiu.s of Hali- 
carnassus. The Macedonian succeeded the Persian domi- 
nion anno 331 B.c. ; from wliich time, during nearly two 
centuries, Asia Minor was subject to many vicissitudes 
consequent on the changing fortunes of Alexander’s 
successor* and their descendants, as well as the form- 
several minor kingdoms (as Pontus, llithyiiia, 
,i‘'*\^*^cler native princes. During the century imme- 
lateiy preceding the Christian asra the various part.s 
1 the peninsula fell, one by one, into the hands of 
under whom it formed a proconsulship ; 

^ attained, during their dominion, not only Us 
f settled, but also its most prosperous 

sufficiently proved bv the number of large 
eiuhellished, and the greiit works under- 
eiTinU. '^*“Vr'’UHd«ted, during the earlier period of the 
npn!r.^‘i uecllnc of the Roman power expo.sed the 
Lin!?!' . ^ invasions from the E. ; and at the 

century the Mohammedans 
ncrina themselves on its E. borders. At the 

the ^ ‘^•‘usade they had spread over almost 
oi and reduced it to a state in many i 

(lav ^ which we find it at the present/! 

bv thp nwi, uaure populous. It was ravaged 

nLl- >« the 12th and 1 3th centuries, and was 


battlp nf tartar hordes under llmour after 

Pernianeiu^pir''/ ' u.); Init neither produced any 
{leake's^4e^^^^f‘ eondilion of the population. 

own m1!i« ^ Prussian Saxony, distr. of 

S.W VS ; .‘'“t "I. S. Hallo, and 28 m. 

‘-"Pilci lat. Sjo 8. N.. Iona. 11" M' E. Poo. 


12,000. It i* situated in a fertile vale, and I* tolerably 
well built, having several good and wide streets, with 3 
suburbs. Its principal public buildings are the citadel, 
town-hall, and arsenal, a noble Gothic cathedral, 3 Cal- 
vini.stic churches, 2 orphan asyl’.ims, (J hospitals, a poor- 
house, gymnasium, and trade-school. It is the .seat of u 
superior and ordinary tribunal for tlie circle, a council for 
do., and hoard of taxation. It has manufactures of woollen 
rloths, hosiery, and shoe.*, and large chemical works. 
Tlie 2 annual fairs of Naumburg w ere formerly much ce- 
lebrated, but have recently declined in importance. 

Njiumburg is celebrated in history tis liaving been 
b(?8ieged in 1482 by the Hussites, under rrocupius. Tliis 
general, irritated by the resistance of the inhali., imide a 
vow to put tliem all to the sword, but was deterreii from 
his purpose fiy the earnest supplications of the children 
of the town, who eume out in procession and tlirew ihem- 
selve.s at his feet. Tlie anniversary of this event (called 
the Kinder infest, or ” Children’s Fete,) Is still celebrated 
on the 2Hth July, and has fnrnislicd Kotzebue vith the 
subject of one of his plays (I' on Zedlitz, Neukircli 
Prii.ss. Slant., Hi. 223. ; Jkrp^haus Murray's Hand-book 
of N. Germ, p.332.) 

NAUPLIA, or NAPOLI DI R OMAN! A, a city and 
sea-port of indepemlcnt Greect?, on the E. side of the 
More.!, at tlie extremity of the bay of its own name, 3 m. 
S.E. Argos, .38 m. W. S.W. Athens ; lat. 37'-' 33' Tiu" N., 
long. 22^^ 47' 30" E. Pop., acc. to Burgess, l(i,OI)f). The 
town, which stands on the N.E. side of a hill, with a 
tabular summit, and is built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, has been greatly enlarged and improvc'd since 
th(‘ war of indejiendence. 

" Nauplia,” says Mr. Burgess, the most recent tra- 
veller In (ireece, “has no lunger any similarity to its 
former iutermil appearance (which was that of a fillliy 
ami mi.seralile Turkisli town). 'Fhc features of the 
Pal.nnitli rock, the indghts of Itchkali, the low coast 
sweeping round by Tyrius and the Lerndan marsli, 
with ciladid of Argos ri.sing out of the plain, tiie 
mountainous sliores flanking tlie K. parts, and tho 
headlands jutting lieyond the reach of the naked eye, 
must endure as long as the landscape remains undis*. 
solved; but every tiling that man and his institutions 
can cl.angc is nowcliangcd at Nauplia.” (1. IHf).) It now 
comprises several wide streets, regularly laid out, and 
lined w ith good houses, in the European style ; some of 
whii h, for size ami elegance, might pass, in Pireece, for 
minor pal.icivs. 'I'hi! principal public buildings, besides 
the clinrches (one of which belongs to the K. (-lalliolh;*), 
an* a ro}al palace, formerly the resnlt nce of Uount Cajio 
d’Istri;'., a m‘w court of justice, called the 
and a garrison, occupied by Bavarian troops. 'I'he, shops 
are well storcil with provisions, and other articles ; and 
there are numerous cafes aliont the port, and in the chief 
thoroughfares. A quay faces the harbour, wliich is com- 
mand»‘d fiy the ancient Fort Palaniedi, onq of tho 
stroug(*st castles in Greece ; at its foot is a stone aqtU!- 
duct, from whii h the town is well supplied with wafer. 
Nauplia posse.s.ses one of the largest government dock- 
yards in (irecce, and extensive storehouses. Its trade i* 
very considerable, the iirincipal exports being oil, wine, 
gall-nuts, wax, silk, wool, and cotton ; while the import.s 
comprise corn, manufactured and colonial goods, with 
timber, The commerce is principally carried on in 
(ireek bottoms. In 18 ;h» there arrived HG vessels of 6,02(> 
tons, and 58 vessel* of 3,728 ton* left the port in the 
.same year. Tlie roadstead of Nauplia is W. of the town, 
in 8 ami 0 fathoms ; Imt within the harbour there are 
only 2^ fathon^, and in entering It is necessary to keep 
in mid-cliannel, to avoid a shoal of 6 ft. w atcr. 

Nauplia is, in comparison with the rest of Greece, well 
provided with literary establishments. They comprise a 
miliiary academy, school for the middle classes, circu- 
lating library, several book societies, two lithograiihic 
establisliment*, and five printing-houses, one of whicli is 
tlie property of the govoinment, and exclusively em- 
ployed in printing their official paper. The or 

“Saviour,” a poliin al and literary newspaper, is published 
here in Greek and French, and h.is a wide circulatidn. 
The pop. of Nauplia comprises a considerable number 
of Germans, French, and Italians: house-rent is high, 
and the rate of living is not mucli cheaper than at Paris 
or Naples. The chmato i.s unhealthy, owing to the 
miasma from tlie neighbouring marshes in summer, and 
the cold searching N.E. winds that prevail during 
winter : tho town has likewise been frequently ravaged 
by the plague. 

The ancient Nauplia was the port and arsenal of Argos 
during the flourisliing period ot Grecian history ; but it 
was d<;serted and in ruins when visited by Pausanias, wh6 
noticed the vestiges of its walls and docks (A/ttivis), 
the temple of Neptune, and a fountain called Canathus, 
still existing. Tin* inhabs. had been expelled several 
oeniiiries before by the Argives, on suspicion of having far- 
vouredthe Spartans, who in consoauence received lliem 
into their territory, and established them at Methone in 
Meshcnia. The town revived under the Byzantine cm- 
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perors. and was occupied in the 13th century by the 
Venetians, who made it their chief settlement in the 
Morca. It was taken by Sultan Sulyman in 1537, but 
was soon afterwards recovered ; nor did the Venetians 
finally lose possession of it till the treaty of Passarowitz 
in 171H secured it to the Porte, which retained it down to 
the close of the war of independence. Nauplia was the 
seat of the new government from IK29 to 1834, when it 
was transferred to Athens, (Jiu),f>fss's (irrcce and the 
Lera>U,i. 185 — 18s.; Leake’s Morca, ii. 355 — 3GI.; (Iff. Hep. j 
Journ. of A’//«c.,vol. ix., &c.) 

NAVAN, an Inland town of Ireland, prov. Leinster, 
CO. Meath, at the contiuence of the lilackwaler with tiie 
Boyne, 2G m. N. by W. Dublin. Pop., in 1831, 4,‘tlfi, 
and. Including its suburbs, about fi,(}00. It has a par. 
church, a liom. Catli. chapel, a convent, an endowed 
grammar-school, a national school, a iireparatory Kom. 
Cath. college, with a chaj>cl, court-liouse, bridewell, 
fever hospital, the infirmary fur tlie co., and cavalry 
barracks. At one end of the town is a large rath or 
mole. Owing to the of»eniug of die Ho^ne navigation 
to Drogheda. Navan has become a place of considerable 
trade, especially for all sorts of agricultural produce, 
sent principally to Drogheda, hut partly also to Dublin. , 
It has also 5 corn or flour mills, 2 paper mills, 2 distil- j 
leries, and a tannery. Th<} old corporation sent 2 mems. 
to the Irish H. of C. till the Ihuon, when it was dis- 
franchised, Markets on ^Y<‘dnesdays ; fairs on Ka.ster 
and Trinity Monday, the 2d Mond.iy in Sept., and tl)e 
1st Monday in Dec. Po.st oflice revenue, in 18.30, (>02/., 
in 183fJ, HH4/. {Railtvuy llrp. ; Mu/i. Uoundary Hep.) 

NAVAIUNO, a town and sea-portof indeu. (ireece, 
on the S.W. coast of the Morea, 130 m. S.\V. Athens, 
and 92 m. S. by W. Patras ; lat. 3«F 52' 15" N., long. 21*^ 
4.' E. Pop., 2,000.? It stands oa the S, side of a fine 
fiemieircnlar bay of the same natno, and is surrounded by 
walls, and jlel^endtHi by a strong citad<‘l, jilaccd on a lofty 
rock. Streets narrow, sleep, an*! irregular, llue<l with 
small, mean-looking houses, cl.ierty of stone cememted 
with mud, and encumber<'d in inaiiy places with the 
fallen ruins of former habitations. At the opposite ex- 
tremity of the bay are tlm remains of Nuvarino Vecchio, 
consisting of a fort covering the summit of tin* hilly j)eniu- 
8ula of Voryphnsium, on the S. slope of which once bto()d 
the ancient Pylos. The long ro< ky island of Spli.igia I 
(an. Sp/iacteri'a) stretches about 4 m. from N. to S, | 
across the mouth of the bay, forming a kind of natural 
breakwater for its protection from the heavy seas that 
would otherwise be throw n in from the W. The f*ntrauce 
is ut the S. side of the island, and the b.ay is one of the 
finest asylums for shipping in the Mediterranean. It has 
water to float the iargc'st ships, and good holding ground. 
Ships usually moor about ^ m. from the modern town, or 
brdiind the island of Marathouisi, near tlio ceiHre of the 
harbour. The circular lagoon, on the N. side of the 
harlKxir, directly K. Navarino Veccliio, abounds with 
fish ; but, as it is not mentioned either by Thucydides or 
Pau.sanias, it is probably of modern formation. 

Tile ancient Pyios, one of those town.s that claimed to 
be the birthplace of Nestor (called by Homer N»;Xr,i0» 
iitcTu) W’as oeserted by its inhab. after the Messenian 
war. Wljcn the town was restored, we liave no inform- 
ation ; but in the time of Pausanias, it was inliablted, and 
coinprfsed among other monuments, a temple of Minerva 
Doryphasia, and a monument of Nestor. (Sov Paus. 
Mess, 3fi., quoted by Leake, i.4l3.) The island of Sphac- 
teria, which Thucydides (iv, 35 — ,38.) has described as 
“ desert, pathless, and covered with wood” (c/X<w3»jv t» 
Mat arftCfjf irara vt' is celebrated in the history 

of the Peloponnesian war as having be(<\ occupied , by 
the Laced®monians after the defeat of their fleet by tlte 
Athenians, under Demosthenes. They were detained 
here during 72 days, and were at length compelled to 
give themselves up as prisoners, and to surrender their 
fleet in pledge of their fidelity to their engagement. The 
battle which preceded this blockiide took place in the 
hAf of Pyios, or Navarino, which has al.so oidained cele- 
brity in modern times, during the late war of Indepen- 
dence, for the decisive victory gained (Oet. 20. 1827) by 
the combined fleets of England, I'rance, and Uussla, 
under Sir E. Codrington, over the 'I’urco* Egyptian fleet, 
commanded by Ibrahim Pacha. Notwithstanding the 
great preponderance of force and science on the part of 
the allies, the Turco- Egyptian fleet iniuie an obstinate 
resistance, but in the end it was almost totally destroyed. 

A convention was soon after entered into, by which the 
Turks agreed to evacuate the Morea ; and tliis battle 
finally led to the acknowledgment by tlie Porte of the 
Independence of Greece, in the treaty of Adrlanople, In 
1829. (Leake’s Morca, i. 4U0— 416. ; Gall's Morea, pp. 19 
—23., Ac.) 

NA VAUUE (Sp. Navarra), a portion of Spain form- 
log a dependent kingdom under that monarchy, on the 
N.E. side of that peninsula, between Jat. 41° 57' and 43® 
ly N-, and long. 0® 41' and 2® ’25* W. ; being bounded 
N. by France and the Pyrenees, E. by Aragon, S. by Old 
Castile, and W. by tlie Basque provs. Greatest length 
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from S.W. to N .E., 75 m. ; breadth, about 50 in. Esfl. 
mated area, 2,440 sq. m. Pop., 271,280. Tlio surfiKu 
consists in a great measure of subordinate mountain 
ranges, running southward from the main ridge of tho 
Pyrenees ; but tlie S. part of tlie prov., near the Ei)r(!, 
has some extensive and fruitful valleys. The princip.ii 
summits within the limits of tlie prov. arc Altobi.scar, 
5,380 ft. high; Adi, 5,218 ft.; .and 3 others rising .above 
8,000 ft. from the sea. The highest points of tlie Pyre- 
nees, however, are considerably to the K. in the kingdom 
of Aragon. The principal passes over tlie Pyiene. s 
from Navarre into France are, prcK-eecIing ea.stwaril, 
those of Verra, Maya, and Koncesvalles, the last of wlii. h 
is, according to Bory St. Vincent, 5,771 ft. above the sea. 
The mountains are chiefly of transition and seeotulaiy 
formation, consisting in a great measure of tlie roc k 
called Pyrenean limestone. .Jasper and marbles, abo, 
occur in large beds ; and there arc several Iron-miiu s, 
besides one of copper. Kock-sult is (luarried at Val- 
tlerra, near tho IChro ; and the yearly returns, accordin - 
to Miilano, amount to 12,0(K) arrobas ; tlu; prov., abo, 
comprises numerous thermal spring.s. Principal river;., 
the Aragon, Zidacos, and Arga, uniting their waters in 
one channel, which falls Into the Ebro opposite .Alfaro; 
the only river flowing into the bay of Biscay is the BMa<- 
soa, which ri.ses in the mountain.s, forming the Val de 
Hastau, and has a course E.N.E. of about 45 m,, filling 
into the sea near Fuenterrabia. The climate of the 
mountainous districts is very severe in winter, and not 
genial even in summer ; but in the valleys of the Jrhro 
and Ar.igon the temperature i.s much higher, and tli.> 
climate delightful, as well as healthy. The fore.st tree s 
of the Pyrenees consi.st chiefly of tlie pine, large quan- 
tities of which are sent down the Eliro to Z.aragoza and 
other places ; but there are al.so considerable numlxMs of 
beeches, deciduous oaks, chestnut-trccs, &c. ; and no 
prov. furnishes so good a supply as Navarre of usnlal 
building timber. (Cook's Sketches, ii. 2Sfi,) The wild 
animals of the mountains are wolves, wild boars, fext 
and wild cats ; game is abundant in every part of ihc' 
prov. Pasturage is extcnsivtdy followed, especially iu 
the N. districts ; and, according to Mifiauo, tiie stock at, 
tlie lust general cemsns ijicludi'd 43,03(1 oxen, 4,(il0 calvc .s, 
2-5,700 mules, 029 ,5(’>U sheep, 09,500 goats, ami 31,700 Im,!; ; 
tlu! produce of wool being estimated at 50,490 aiioh.is 
(12,009 cwt.). The higher part of tho kingdom, on tlin 
frontiers of France, is bleak, cold, and uijsuital)lc I r 
tillage ; but the plains near the Ebro liave a rich 

K roductive soil, well watered by numerous .streani- 
i-ts comiected with the larger rivers. The priiicija! 
crops are wheat, maize, barley, and oats. Hemp and 
ikax are .also raised, with oil and wine. About ilm 
Imlf of the latter, with tho greater part of the vnni, 
and about 30,000 busluds of corn are exporbnl chii tly 
to France In return for silk and cotton fabiic.s. (o- 
lonial produce, Ike, Cyder is made in tl»e ^■al <i ‘ 
Uaztan, and liquorice is raised in lire S. di.'trii t.s f r 
exportation. Agriculture, liowcver, is much neglei ic*l, 

and was recently rendered almost futile, iu i on*, pi 

of this p.irt of the peninsula being tlie sc»‘mc oi ih- > u I a 
war between tiie adherents of the present qiituni and I O n ^ 
Carlos. Manufactures are also inconsiderable, iiu lading 
only those that are most indispensable, ami some diy 
tilleries. The intercourse with the adjoining pruv>. 
maintained partly by the canal of Aragon, running fmin 
Tudela to Zaragoza, amt partly, also, by roads intm 'cct- 
ing the country in variims directions : tlie great road 
from Pampiufia to Madrid is said by Captain Cook, and 
other recent travellers, to be little inferior to the model n 
roads of England. 

The kingdom of Navarre is still governed by 
separate laws, and has, nominally at least, the .‘nini.i 
constitution which it enjoyed when it was a sepaiau; 
monarchy ; but its cortes, or estates, have not nat 
since 1713, and cannot be convoked without the autho- 
rity of the crown. A council, however, renn-scnting 
the cortes, sits permanently at PamplufJa, aecidcs ' 
the metho<l of raising the revenue, fixes the tarill', and 
exercises other commercial privileges. The suprc.j.o 
power is vested in the viceroy, who presides at tho 
royal council (Consejo Real), consisting of fi judges, a i 
attorney-general, and 4 alcades : tills is tlie bighc.'^t 
tribunal lior civil and criminal causes. The inhabs. o 
Navarre are tall, and strongly built, resembliug 
Biscayans in independence of spirit, attachment t 
their religion, and jealousy of their ancient 
gprlvile^es. Castilian is the general language 
varre ; but the Basque is spoken in tho N. atm »• 
districts. 

Navarre is divided into 17 partidos, which are ag- 
subdivided into 74 mcrindades, or districts ; ami t 
kingdom comprises 9 cities, the principal of whicn 
Pamplufia, the cap. and seat of government q' J ’ 
15,000), Tudela (8,1.50), the once royal city m 
(.5,000,) and Estella, the stronghold of the Caim 
during the late war (4,000). . „ 

The inhabs. of Navarre, in the time of the Ronioi , 
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were called Vascones, In common with those In the Island. It became tributary to the Romans after the fall 
nefKhbouriiig parts of the neiilnsula, and were faithful of Corinth, 14<i ii, c., but was ceded by Mark Antony to 
subjects of the empire till the close of the 5th century, the Rhodians after the battle of riiiilppi. The island 
when they were subdued by the Visigoths, under whose was afterwards annexed to the possessions of the eastern 
sway they remained between 200 and 300 years. 'J'he empire, and subsequently became the possession of tiio 
Aral)8 overran the country in the Hth century ; but were Venetians, aiul the cap. of a dukedom which eini)racod 
unahie to etiect its conquest. Inigo, Count of Bigorres, most of the other Cyclades. At length, in the reign of 
having been elected king in the 'Jth century, the crown Selim II. (a. n. 1570), it was united to the Ottoman em- 
remained upwards of 5 centuries in his family, till in pire. The Turks, however, allowed tlie inliab. to retain 
1 WO it became united, through intermarriage, with that their ancient laws and government, contenting thoin- 
of France, the title of whose monarchs, from the time of selves with occasionally sending a u'aiwodc to colhat tlie 
Hetiry IV. (with the exception of Napoleon), to that of land-tax and customs. It now forms a part of the new 
Charles X., was “King of France and Navarre.” In kingdom of Greece. (Tonryirfort, i, ; /iiirgfss, 

1512, however, Ferdinand of Aragon united all the il. 21.; f Vomer ’s' Gmrc, iii. 40S. ; Clar/ce's GretvCt 
country S. of the I’yrenees to the crown of Spain ; so vi. 90 — 113 ) 

that only the small portion N. of that chain remained NAZAKKTH, or NASSARA, a small town of 
annexed to the French monarchy: this formed the prov. Kiiropean Turkey, in tlie pachalic of Acre, celehrated as 
of Bearn before tlie Revolution, and is at present liaviug been the residence, during liis youth, of tho 
iiu'Iuded in tlic dep. of the Lower Vyrenees. {Cook's founder of Christianity, 17 in. K.S.K. Acre, and 70 m. 
Sketches in Spain, i. 118 — 122.; ii. 28(). ; Miflano ; Diet. N. by K. Jerusalem. Pop. 3,(KiO, of whom 500 are 
(ieoff., S(C.) Turks, and the rest Christians. It stands on the W. 

NAXIA (an. Naxos), an island of the Grecian Archi- slope of a deliglitful valley, encompassed by rocky moun- 
pelago, tho largest of the group called tlie Cyclades, tains of no great height, wliicli rist; round it like the 
about 5 m. E. Paros, its cap. of the same tiumc bidiig in edge of a sheli, as if to guard it from intrusion. Tlie 
lat. 37° 7' N., long. 35*^ K. Shape, oval: circuit, houses are mostly wretched stone cottages, with mud 
about 48 m.: area, 106 s(^. m. Pop., according to floors and roofs ; nor does it comprise any tiling worthy 
Burgess, 18,000. The coast is much indented and pro- <if notice, except a Latin cliurch and convent, witli two 
dpitous, especially on the N.E. side ; and the surface is other churches, belonging respectively to tho Maroniles 
very uneven, comprising several high mountains of pri- and Greek Cath<»lics. I’he Turks also have a mosmie, 
niitive formation, on which are superimposed str^a of erected at the beginning of the present century. Tlie 
grauwacke and mountain limestone: the culminating Latin convent, belonging to tlie missionaries of tlie 
j>oinf of the island, anciently called the iiill of Zeus Terra .Santa, at tho E. end of the village, is a sjiaeioiis 
( 3,310 It. higii), is still called Zia : it attained some ccle- and coininotlious buililing of stone, surrounded by higli 
hiity from its containing a cavern or grotto, to which, walls, which enclose a church, calls for the friars, and 
acoording to tradition, the Baccli.antes came to celebrate extensive accomiimdation for pilgrims and travellers, 
their mysteries and festivals. Emery is wronglit in one The cliiireh, called that of tlie Annunciation, is an ill- 
part of the island ; and, according to Dr. riarke, almost proportioned and gaudily ornamented building, said to 
all the emery of commerce conies from Naxia. I.^rge occupy the spot wliens according to tradition, the liouse 
lloeks of sheep feed on the mountain sides ; but both of .loscph and Mary stood before its miraculous removal 
tlu'ir wool and flosli are of inferior quality. to Eoretto Tlie columns and interior walls are Inmg 

Naxia has lew large trees, but is pretty tliiekly co- round with silk damask, and there are two tolerably 
vered with lemon trees, myrtles, oleanders, thorny good orgaii.s. Beneatli tlie liigh altar is the descent to 
brooms, tlie arbutus and lahdanutn plant, atractylis a subterranean cave, in wliich the Virgin is said to liavo 
puminifcra, the proiiiice of which is clu'wcd by the lived, and wliicii is divided into small grottoes, pointed 
natives, and various kinds of leguminous plants, besides out as her kitchen, parlour, and bed- room 1 Here 

the olive, lig, and vine, which are extensiveiy euitiv.ated. also are two granite columns, each 2 ft. 1 in. in dia- 

The wine, however, tliough characterised by Atluma'iis meter, and aiiout 3 ft. apart, which are supposed to 
as the “nectar of tlie gods,” is now of very inditterent occuny the very places where tlie Angel and the Virgin 
quality, owing to the want of care in its preparation, stood at the prei ise moment of tlie Annuneiatioji. 'I'he 
The oil, also, is inferior to that produced in most of tlie innermost pillar is broken tlirongh, above tlie pedi'stal, 
other i.'lands. The island was famous in antiquity for and, although it toueh(*s the roof, it is represented to be 
its fertility; but agriculture is now so much neglected self- supported in tlu' air. “ Tlie fact, however,” is, says 
that tlic corn raised is sutlicient only for six months’ Dr. Clarke, “ tiiat the capital, and a piece of tlie sliaft 
consumption of the Inhab. Vegetables, liowevor, are so of a grey granite pillar, liave bwm fastened on to llie 
abumiiuit, that considerable quantities are sent to Syra. roof of the cav<? : so «-lumsily, al.so, is the rest of the 
(Burgess, ii, 21.) I.ime juice also is exportcii, chiefly Atic</.v*/)urw.< contrived, tiiat wliat is sliown for tlie lower 
to Russia. In the S. of the Island is a small salt- fragment of the same pillar is not of the same substance, 
pan, from which the cap. Is sunplicd with salt. 'I'lic but of Cipolino marble.” {Traveis in Greece and the 
island abounds with game; and lickl-sports constitute a Holy I.and, iv. 170.) It was formerly the custom of the 

favourite occupation of the inhab. sick, during the prevalence of the plague, to resort 

Naxia, the cap. of tho island, occupies an eminence thitlicr for the purjui.se of rubbing themselves against 
close to the sea oft the W. coast (which i.s the only part the jiillars, believing thus to obtain a eerluin cure ; but, 
accessible to shipping), and has 4,000 inhab. Its narrow within the last few years, a railing has been formed to ex- 
streets lined with dilapiiiated houses, exhibit a profusion elude the patients, who, however, still flock round in hopes 
of marble ; and there is scarcely a dwelling in which of relief from being in Its immediate vicinity. Diflereiit 
there are not ancient inscriptions or other monuments, intcre.sting localities are pointed out to tlie pilgrims, 
A castle, built by the Venetians, occupies the summit of sucli as Joseph’s workshop, enclosed in a small chapel, the 
a hill above the town. The principal remains of the synagogue in which (. lirist explained tlie celebrated 
ancient Naxos are a gate belonging to a temple of Bnc- passage of Isaiah {Luke, iv. 16 — 22.), the table on which 
cnus, on a lofty crag, an aqueduct, and a jetty now under Jcsu.s ate his .list meal previously to his final departure 
^ater, but still distinguisliable in calm weather. It is for Jerusalem ; and even the precipice, or “brow of the 
the residence of a Greek and Latin archbishop, and there hill,” to which tliey led him, “ that they might cast him 
are several churches and convents belonging to both re- down headlong.” {Luke, iv. 29.) Here however, as at 
•ik’ions. The harbour of Naxia, called the Porto Saline Jerusalem, lancy, and tlie desire of imposing on the cre- 
oii account of tho salt collected there, is exposed to the didity of the devotees, liave had a far greater sliare in 
rN. and N.W. winds, and being almost surrounded by fixing these localities, than any regard for authenticity. 
Th I 1 for the anchorage of large ships. The chamber containing tlie fictitious mensa Chrisli is 

ine island coinpri.scs 40 villages ; and there are mime- the favourite resort of all pilgrims, Turks as well as 
ous country-houses, forming the residences of the nobles GhrLstians; and to Rom. Gatlmlics, who say the I’ater- 
gentry. noster and Ave Marla in it, the pope grants a plenary 

(which, according to Pliny, was called at dlffe- Indulgence of seven years ! The present inhabs. of Na- 
Strongyle, Dia, Dionysia8,and Callipolis), was zarcth are, with the exception of a few weavers, cm- 
P °*'**”v first colonised by Carians. The Naxians were ployed In rural pursuits. Corn is raised abundantly In 
the most steadfast opponents of Persian aggres- the neigbourhood, especially by tlie monks of Terra 
p foo failure of the expedition undertaken by the Santa, who are the chief farmers ; and a small portion 

^ *'*“/* ‘‘erain St this island at the suggestion of Arista- of it is sent to Acre, wlii li Is the chief source of supply 
Wir f’ * V revolt of the Ionian states, Soi^i after^ for the town. I'he pasturage of cattle and goats, al.^o, 

Dnfi ’ ■ a w.as conquered by the Persian fleet under is extensively pursued, from the milk of which is made 
si Artaphernes, who destroyed the city and en- a large quantity of butter and cheese, both of indiflbreut 

howov ^*1 (/ferorf. V. 28. vi. 96.) The Naxians, quality. {Ttirtier's Levant, W. \30.) 

eiifli in sufflclently recovered 7 years afterwards to Nazareth is not mentioned in the Old Testament : it 

furnish 4 well-equipped triremes for the was a city of the tribe of Zebulun, and afterwards of 
Athenians, even in the time of the N. portion of Palestine, called Galilee, and was 
after th 'If’ ^ them as colonial dependents ; and, held in so little esteem by the Jew s of Jerusalem as 

Naxos u.* I them of their liberty, to give rise to tin* exclamation, “Can any good thing 

thin of R cel^hmted In ancient mythology for the wor- come out of Nazantii r” (John, 1. 46.) : it owes its entire 
e I oacchus, who is alleged to nave been born in the celebrity to the circumstance of having been the rcsi- 
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donee of Jesus Christ almost from his birth to the com- 
inencoraent of his ministrations. Here the angel Gabriel 
announced to the Virgin the approaching birth of the 
Saviour ; thither the holy family returned .33 days after 
his birth at Jiethlehem ; and during his infan<‘y spent 
In tlie house of Joseph the carpenter “ the chiltl grew 
and waxed strong in spirit, tilled with wisdom, and 
increasing in favour with God and man.” {Liike, ii. 
40. 5‘2.> Christ preached hero “ tlie aceeptable year of 
tlie Lord,” Immediately after the temptation andbmnd 
from the unfavourable manner in which he was received, 
that “ no prophet is accepted in his own country.” His 
hearers were lilled with wrath, rose up, thrust him out 
of the city, and led him to a precipice to destroy him ; 
but he passing througli the Tnidst of them, went Ids way 
(Luk(\\v . 2H — 30.) ; and thenceforward Capernaum seems 
to have been his general residence, tliough there can he 
little doubt that he occasionally vi.sited Nazareth to see 
hi.s mother, and the members of her family. (.Clarke's 
Travels in Greece and the Holy Land.vw 164 1H3. ; 

Turner's Levant^ ii. 129—1.32.; llohinson's Palestiru\ 
i. 209. ; Mod. Trav. ; Calmet's Diet, ad vocem.) 

NKAGII (LOUGH) a lake of Ireland, the largest in 
the United Kingdom, in the centre of the prov. of 
Ul.ster, having N. and E. the ro. of Antrim, S.K. Down, 
by which it is merely touched, S. Armagh, \V. Tyrone, 
and N.W. I.ondondorry. It is about 17 m. in length, by 
about 9 m. in breadth ; occupying, inclu.slve of Lough 
Beg (2..'S.'il^ acres), which is joint'd to it, an area of 
61,626 Irish, or 99,8232 statute acres, at ordinary high- 
water.mark. ( TVuVd lieport of Connnissiom'rs on Irish 
Jiugs.) It is fed by several rivers of eousidcrahic mag- 
nitude, while the Lower Banti is the only channel 
through which its refluent w.a(ers find a [jassage to the 
sea. Though by far the large.st, it i.s by no means the 
most beautiful of the Irish lakes. Its shores consist 
mostly either of a level strand, or marshy border, liable 
to frequent flotxls ; .and arc of course deheient in those 
varied banks, and bold promoutorie.s, without which 
such extensive sheets of water want picturesque effect, 
except when their uniformity is broken by islands ; and 
of these there are only two small and uninteresting ones 
in this lake. Frequent squalls and want of shelter ren- 
der its navigation rather dangerous for sailing vessels ; 
but tiiese inconveniences will most probably be obviated 
by the introduction of steam pacKets. Acconling to 
Mr. Sampson {Survey of Londonderry^ p. 1 18 ), the mean 
level of Lough Neagh is about 38 ft. above tiiat of the 
sea ; and it Is said that nearly 10,600 .acres of land con- 
tiguous to its banks, now annually fl<Joded, might be 
made available for agricultural pur|K>,se.s, by the outlay 
of a moderate sum on the removal of some obstructions 
lu the channel of the Lower IJann. Its waters are cele- 
brated for their p<*trifying quality. {Statistiml Account 
of British Empire, ii.'*337.) 

NEA ril, or NKDD (the an. "Niduni of Antoninc’s 
Itin.),a ji.ul. and mim. bor., market-town, ami par. of 
S. Wales, CO. Glamorgan, and hund. it.s own name, on the 
Neath (crossed here by a stone bridge), 7 m, E.N.E. 
Swansea, and l.Vj m. W. by N. I.ondon. l*up. of pari, 
bor., in 1831, 4.013 The town, situat'd in a picturesque 
valley on the E. side of the river, is “ indifferent in ap- 
pearxmee : the street.s are narrow, and badly paved ; there 
arc few good houses, and the place Is only partially 
lighted with gas. I'lie cottages of the poor extend ir- 
regularly btwond the town, particularly on the Cardiff 
road.” {Mun. Bound. lieport.) The town-h.all is a 
handsome modern building, the lower part of which is 
used for a corn-market: a cliurch, with a lofty square 
tower, and six places of worship for dis-sfnter.s, are the 
only other public edifices. Tiiere are two national 
schools, two Sunday-schools, and two infant schools. 

Neath is «ltu.ated in tlie immediate vicinity of an ex- 
tensive copper, iron, .and coal district, and it depends in 
a great me.isure on tlie great smelting-hou.sos and foun- 
dries that have been establi.shed round it, chiefly on the 
W.’bank of the river. ” The commerce of Neath is very 
con.siderabie, and has been steadily increasing for some 
years ; but though vessels of 300 tons can get up to the 
town, the trade is generally carried on by barge-com- 
munication with Britten Ferry, which is about 2^ m. 
lower down tlie river, and is conn« cti'd with Neath by a 
canal running northward, 12 m. higher up the valhjy. 
By Britton Ferry, in fact, Neath acts as the vent of all 
the mineral districts connected with the vale. Another 
canal joins the last mentioned at Aber-dulais, and ter- , 
minates in a soa-lock and basin on the E. side of 
Sw.ansea harbour. The exports are coal, culm, copper, 
Iron, Iron castings, fire-bricks, o.*k bark and timber; the 
Imports comprising copper and Iron ore, corn and flour, 
foreign timber, black-jack, and general shop-goiHls.” 
{Pari. Bound. Hep.) 

NeHt.li IS, a i)or. by prescription, and has been governed 
since Mie Municipal Reform Act bv a mayor and 3 other 
aldermen, with 12 councillors ; It has also a commission 
of the pe.aco under a recoriicr. Before the Reform Act, 
Neath was a contritmtary bor. to Cardiff; that Act an- 
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nexed it, with Aberavon, Kenfig, and Loughor, to Swan, 
sea, which sends 1 mem. to the H. of C. At the same 
time the electoral limits were so enlarged as to include, 
with the old bor., that portion of the suburbs on the W. 
side of the river. Registered electors of Neath In 1839 — 
40, 174; ditto, of entire bor., 1247. Neath Is akso one of 
the polling-places at elections for the co. ; and the petty 
sessions for tlie hund. are held here, as well as the quarter 
sessions alternately with 3 other towns. Markets orj 
Wednesday and Saturday ; fairs, July 3., Sept. 12., and 
the first Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

About 1 in. from the town, on the low ground border- 
ing the river, are the ruins of Neath Abbey, founded l)y 
Richard de Granville in the 12th century : the churdi is 
a mere heap of ruins ; but the chapter-house, a curious 
specimen of early English architecture, is still in toler. 
able preservation ; and found.itioiis of buildings may l)e 
traced to a considerable distance. (Pari, liep.f NichoL 
son's Cambrian Guide.) 

NEGAPATAM, a deCiiyed town of Hindo.stan, presn 
Madras, distr. Taiijoro, and the residence of the Hritish 
collector for the district, on the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, 162 m. S. by E. Madras. The European town, 
which was formerly the cap. of the Dutch possessions 
in the Carnatic, now scarcely exists, Negapatain being 
seldom resorted to, except by ships, for water and 
provisions, both of which are plentiful. The native 
town is tolerably extensive and regular, and on its N. 
side is a remarkable tower 80 ft. high, the origin of 
whic4 unknown, but which is very useful as a land- 
mark. The anchoring ground here is about 3 m. from 
shore. Negapatain was taken by the English in 1781. 
(Hamilton' s K. I. Gax.) 

NEGDMRO (Nagambhu “the land of serpents.”) 
A sea-port town ot Ceylon, on the W. coast of that 
island, 20 in. N. (hdumbo, and beside the canal, from 
the latter city to Calpentyn, Lat. 7^ IF N. ; long. 7'.^'^ 
44*. it hiis a small fort, and several ranges of European 
buildings ; and is principally inhabited by Dutch fa- 
milies In reduced circumstances, attracted thither by tlni 
cheapness of provisions, and the salubrity of the climate. 

NEGROPON ri-., or EGRIPO (an. Eubcea), a long, 
straggling i.sland of the (Jrecian Archipelago, lying close 
to the E. coast of indep. Greece, ami forming, with tlie 
Sporades, a separate nomarchy of its own name. liengtli, 
llOm. ; breadth, from 5 to 26 m,, the widest part being 
measured from C’halcis to C. Kili ; area, 1,480 sq. m. 
Pop,, in 1836, 60,000. Euboea is very similar iu its moun- 
tainous character and geological constitution to the 
neighbouring continent, from which it seems to have 
been separated by some sudden convuLsion of nature. 

I (Irey limestone and clay-slate are the chief stratifi- 
cations, and there are clear indication.? both of old and 
more recent volcanic action. The whole country Is bold 
and rugged, with a bluff coast, especially on its E. side, 

, which is dangerous to navigators ; the highest points of 
I the mountain-range, proceeding from N. to S., through 
! the island, are Mount Llthada, 2,837 ft. high ; Mount 
i Kandili, 3,967 ft. ; Mount Delphi (an. Derphossns),b,7'l3 
I ft., and St. Elias d’Oro (an. Ochn). The soil of the slopes 
near tlie shore is very fertile, but only imperfectly eulii- 
j vated. The orange, citron, almond, and other trees 
peculiar to tlie climate of Greece, grow abundantly on the 
j lowlands ; while the chesmit, oak, and fir, skirt the 
' regions nearer the mountains. The staple produce of 
I the N. part of the island consists of grapes, from which 
I the farmers make large quantities of a thin red winc» 

I very commonly drunk in Greece, and fetching, according 
j to Colonel Leake, about .'i piastres per barrel. Corn and 
olive.? are raised chiefly in the S. districts ; but the islaiul 
has lost the character which it anciently held of being 
the granary of Greece. (Comp. Thuc. i. 2. with Herod.^ 

V. 77.) Excellent herbage for grazing is found in the 
more elevated lands ; but oxen are bred only for farming 
purposes. Sheep, however, are numerous, and of an ex- 
cellent breed, furnishing large quantities both of wool 
and cheese 

J’lie chief town and port of Euboea is Chalcis, or Egripo* 
(lat. 380 30' N.. long. bi* E.), on the Kuripu», or 
chaiinei of Talanti, where it is only 40 yards wide, anu 
crossed by a bridge, supposed to have been erected ny 
Mahmoud Pacha in 1462. Pop. 6,000. The town 
acconling to .Strabo, was founded by the Athenians beloi 
the Trojan war) is walled and strongly fortified, coio- 
prising mnnorous ancient fragments ; but few of ^ 
are sufficiently largo to be intelligible. It has also 2 toi - 
rably good harbours, one of which on the N. sidy, 
small, i.H deep, secure, and capable of containing ^ 
merchant ships. 'I'he only other town of Kub^^'* 
Carysfus^ or Castel Hosso, a fortified post near ds ‘ • 
extremity, with 2,(X)0 inliabs. There are, also, nume*'® 
villages. . 

The most ancient name of Euboea was Maoris ; ^ 
was also known, at different times, by the various j 
pellatiuns of Ocha, Ellopia, Asopls and Abantu 
inhabs., called Abantes by Homer, were among ^ 
li»st navigators of Greece, and, according to Herofl 
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joined the Ionian colonists on the coast of Asia Minor, bmn-ing liill ; and probably vestiges of the stadium and 
(i. 1 bi.) They also founded settlements at a very early hippodrome might be discovercoT by a search similar to 
pt'riod in Illyria, Sicily, and Campania. Soon after the that instituted at Herculaneum and Pompeii.” {Itm. of 
expulsion of the Pisistratidae, the Island became a dc. Morea^ p. 159.) 

iKMide.ncy of Athens, but recovered its liberty, after a Nemea was celebrated in mytldoal history as having 
hard struggle, in the 21st year of (lie Peloponnesian war. hoeii tlie scene of the first labour (»f Hercules in destroy- 
It afterwards became attached to the Macedonian in- ing the Neineau lion ; and the den of this animal was 
ton sts, and was taken by the Homans from Philip, the ))oint(‘d out to travellers even in the time of Pausanias, 
poll of Jhnnetrius. Jt then gradually declined in pop. near tiie end of the second century of the Christian a ra. 
ami importance ; and Pausanias alludes to its fallen state The games are of douhtful origin ; but the uati<Mial niy- 
niuler the emperor.s. At the disuiemhcrment of the thology ascribes them to the respect entertaim’d for tlie 
1', astern empire by the Prauks, the Vtmetians obtained memory of Opheltes or Archemoriis, son of Lycurgus, a 

1 ion of Kuhma ; but were expelled from it, in M7(), king of Nemea. They were celebrated in the grove ot 

h\ till- ruik-. who held it till the formation of the Molorchus, and are thus alluded to by Statius ( iv. 

new kingdom of Greece in 1829. {Leake's N. Greece, 1.59.): — 

vul. ii. : Dodmell, ii. 1‘ltl — 15.1.} Cruj/tci' S Greece, ii. 123 J),,f .Vomea enmites et cpios in prnflia vires 

— l2o, A'C.). S.it'ra (M»‘i>iiii'i t-Djiiiiti vineta Alolovclii. 

NKJIN, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Tchcr- With respi’ct to the i)eriods at which these festivals 
nigotr, enp. d'sti ict, on the ()ster, 400 m. S.W. Moscaw, were celebrattal, different accounts are givam by the old 
lal. .'il^'' ‘2f -iV' N., long. 31*^ 49' 4.5" E. Pop. 10,000. writers; hut the ino.st consistent stateineiit is, that they 
It is surrounded by a rampart, most of its house.s are of wore celehrafi-il tri^mni illv. in the Athenian month Iioe~ 
stone, and it is one of the handsomest, be.st built towns dromion, c.irr.-|'.H,.iing niih tiie moch'in Augu.st. Tho 
of l.iltle Russia. It has several churches, 2 convents, Argives were the judges at these gam(‘s. which comprisi-d 
an liospital, ami a grammar-si:hool lounded by Prince boxing and athletic contests, as well as chariot-races ; 
Ihv.ljorodko. It produces silk, soap, leather, and pre- aiid the conquerors W('re crowned with olive till the tisne 
serves and li(iueur8 that are highly celebrated all over of the Persian war, when, in con.soijuence of the losses 
Russia. It is ahso the entrepot of a con.sidei able portion that tho Argolic, republic h;ul sustained in that struggle 
ot tlie commerce carried on between tlie provinces on for independence, smallage, a tiincral plant, was intro- 
tiic Ihiltic and those on the RIack Sea. Its merchants duced in its stead. It appears from Polybius and Idvy 
arc principally Greeks, who enjoy cerl.ain peculiar pri- (xxvii.3n.),th.atthpgamesworeiuaflourishingstatcin the 
vilcge.H, but iht'y are partly, also, Ar.-neiiiaus and Jews, reign of Pliilip, son of Demetrius, in the second century 
It ha.s several well frequented fairs. {SehnHx.ler, la precoiling the Christian a*ra. Itmayheinfernai.how- 
cS;c. p. KH. ; Diet. Oeog.) ever, from tlie slight metition that Pausanias makes of 

N I'H E(iH ERR Y HILLS, or NEILGIII'RRIK.S, a the Ncmean games, that they had in his time fiillen into 
collccti'iu of mountains of S. ifindostan. <,.SVc M.vduas great neglect. {Dodiecll's Greece, ii. 21)8—210. ; Cm- 
I’lu.sii)., p, 245.) mer's Ancient Greece, lii. 2S5. ; li/irgess's Greece, i. 171 

NKISSK, a lortifb7cl town of Prussian Silesia, rog. — 177.) 

Ojiiiehi, on the river Neisse, which divides the city into NEMI, a village and lake of Central Italy, Papal 

2 parts, in a maisiiy district, 48 m. S.S.E. Rn'sl.ui. States, in the' t’omarea di Roma. 'I’he village on tlie 

I’lip., in 1H37, 10,787. it is, on the wh(.>h‘, well built, N.IL bank of tiie Lago di Neini l.s 2 m. N.E. Alliauo, and 
haviiij; been greatly enlarged by Erederie 11., wIjo al.so p; ui. S.E. Rome. Neuii, so railed from the forest or 
coll.^tructed iLs best fortifications: it is entereii by 3 /jc/w/ov by wbieii it was anciently surrounded, was famous 
g, 111 s, and comprises .among it.s public buildings a large i„ antiquity for th(> worship of tlie Soytlilan Diana — 
rasrlc, a commandant’s residence, districtfliali, 7 Catim- nemus glneiale TrieicC — to whom liuman sacrifice.s 
hr and 2 Calvinist churches, extensive barracks, powder- were offered. No remains that can with certainty he as- 
iiiills and arsenals, a small theatre, 2 iio.spitals, 2 higli scribed to tlte temph* th dicated to the goddess are now to 
schiPdls, a tJatholic gymna.sium, a poor- scliool, and an be met witli. 'I’he Lago di Nemi is 1,022 ft. above the 
asilum for poor Catholic clergy (called domus erne- Rwel of tlie sea; and is now. as of old, beautifully se- 
nhDum.) Neissa is the scat of a council for the circle, a questenal, and well entitled to its classical epithet of 
tniimial for the principality, a board of taxation, and a Speculum Diamc. Rut its principal celebrity in modern 
consistory court: it has some printing establishments, times has been derived from the discovery at its bottom, 
manufactures of linen and woollen cloth.s, .several dis- in 153.5, of tlie rein.ains of a very large ship, .500 ft. in 
tilleries, and a few good hotels. Large yearly fairs are length, constructed by one of lh(> early (Miiperors, most 
:dso lield here. {Ton Zed/itx ,• Neukireh j 1‘rcuss. StacL proli.ihly for some of tlie yiaumacfnn, or sh.im sea-fights, 
lii. 132. } Berghaus, t{(c.) exlwlhled on the lake. (Gcli's Borne and its Vicinity, ii. 

NELI.ORE, a town of British India, presid. Madras, ipj. ; Cramer's Ancient Itahf, ii. 31.) 
cap. distr. of same name, on the Pennar, 13.jni.from the NEMDUR.S, ;i small town of Fr;mce, dep. Scine-et- 

Jhiy ot Bengal, and 100 in. N. liy W. Madrasi. It was, in Marne, cap. canton, on tiie Loiiig, 18m. .S, by E. Melun. 
the la.st century, a fortress of considerable .strength ; and Pop., in iHati, 3,(:3.). It is surrounded by the river and 
IS still a populous and hu.sy town, about 5 m- in length, the canal du Loing. and inclosial by walls. It is well 
bill of shops well stoekeil witli coinmoilities, though built, ami h.as .a fine old castle, which now serves for se- 
without a s. ogle public or private building of note. Tiie vcral public iiisLitutioiis, iucliuliug a public library of 
i^ubiirbs without the walls are large. 'I’he residence of 10,000 vols. ; several .suburbs, ;i hospital, a small theatre, 
t H' Rritfsh collector, &c. is on an elevated ri«lgc S. of and a handsome bridge over the Lning. It has some 
tlif town, A curious discovery was made here in 1787, large tanneries and leallier factories, and a l)ri.sk trade 
UI a iiuinbor of Homan gold coins and medals, enclosetl in agricultural produce. The seignory of Neinour.s was 
jn a small pot under the ruins of a Hindoo temple. Many giventothehou.se of Orhxms, by Louis XIV. {Hugo, 
bad, unfortunately, been sold and melted ; but about 30 art. Seine-et- Marne, tifc.) 

Were pre.seryed, and found to be of the second century, NENAG IL an iul. tow n of Ireland, prov. Munster, co, 
ui'i^tiy 1 r.qans, Adrians, and Eaustinas. {Hamiltows 'I’ipperary.nrartbeNenaglirivcr.anafflucntoftlieSlian- 
^ xii. Vf ^ Almartack.) non, witiiinJJm. of that river, 82 m. VV. .S. W. Dublin. 

■ KiME.A, an ancient town of Greece, famous for tlie Pop., in 1831,8,440. It is situ.ited in a rich .and fertile por- 
g lines celebrated in Its neighbouring grove, but now tion of the co., and was once defended by a strong castle, 
uarKed only by the njodern village of Agio-Georgio, now in ruins. The principal streets are well and regu- 
‘ I ■ and 10 m. N. by W. Argos, The larly built, and it is decidedly the. best town between the 

xtant ruins of the town, or village (for Pausanias terms cities of IJublln and lamerick. It has a church, a W. C, 
of comprise fragments of a temple chapid, Methodist and Inclenendeiit meeting-liouscs, an 

Jupiter, a church, and a few blocks and broken Doric endowed and a national senool, a fever hospital, a dis- 
O ^^ITosed to have formed parts of tlie tomb of pensary, and a large infantry barrack. General sessions 
J Gf tho temple ‘‘three column.s only are are held twice a year, and petty sessions weekly. It i.s a 

the*' of which, belonging to the space between constabulary station. Its contiguity to the Siiaunon, or 

4 It ri • ' their arciiitiavc. These columns are rather to its enl.argement c.alled Lough Dcrgli, gives It 

of ’f noarly 32 ft. liigh, exclusive considerable advantages, and has made it a considerable 

rii f *^*1* capitals. 'I'he temple was hexatyb* and pe- market for corn and cattle. Marki'ts on Thursdays ; 
f .1 ’ supposed by Mr. Wilkins to have had 14 fairs on 24tli .\pril, 29lli .Mav, 4tii July. 4lh Sept., 10th 

V mmns on the sides.” ’I'lie lower part of tiie walls, Oct., and l.st Nov. Po.st-offi’ce revenue in 1830. 958/.; 

^ the pilhirs, W which in 183(>, l,()2tj/. Branches of tlie Agricultural and Na- 

ordcr^\^' fragments, have fallen in siieli regular tiona! Banks were opened in lH3t-5. ( kuiltvay Rep. &c.) 

hv . , the temple appears to have been destroyed NEOT’S (ST.), a market-town and par. of England, 
desiUf, **'dher than by tlie lingering and hund. Toxeland, co. Huntingdon, on the Ouse (crossed 

not K , . • time. Mr. Dodwell says: ”1 have here hy a liandsoino stone bridg<>). 8m. S. S.W. Ilunting- 

whioh Greece any Doric temple, the eolumus of don, and 49 m. N. by W. Loudon. Area of par. 4,750 
atolv iind tiie capitals so disproportion- acres. Pop., in i-’R, 2,017. Tho town comprises 3 or 4 

calearer*^ tliose of .Nemea: the whole is of soft respectable streets, ietersoeting each other, with a large 
stucco cohiinus are coated with a tine market-place, d'he cli ireh is a tine building in the per- 

p - Gell mentions, also, "that there arc pemlicular English style, with large windows of painted 
bns ol tiio Nemcan theatre at the foot of a neigh- glass and an elegant tower 1.50 ft. high, at its W. end 
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There are also 3 places of worship for Dissenters, and, _ 
1834, 4 Sunday-schools were attended by 520 children 
It has also an eruiowe<i sciiool for 25 boys, and a larg 
paper-mill ; but the principal dependence of the inhab. 
on the retail trade with the surrounding district. Mai 
kets on Thursday, 3 large horse and cattle fairs ; and 
sUUute fair on Aug. 1. 

NKPAUL (Hind. Nej>nla), an indep. kingdom of 
Hindostan, extending through 8 degs. <d' long., an 
compri-i.iiig a great ])ortion of the S, declivity of th 
lliinalaya chain. It lies between lat. 30' and 30 
50' N., and l(»ng. HO'-* and 88'^K., having N. and N.E. th 
table-land of TIuliet, E. the territory of Sikkim, an 
elsewhere the British territories. Length, E. to \V 
about 500 m., average breadth, rather more than 100 r 
Aiea may be estimated at 53,0(10 sq.m. ; and pop. j 
2.000,(MJO. 'J'his country may be divided into four n 
gion?, aeeordiiig to its elevation. The loivest, or ter 
riant, is a j>art of the great plain of Hindustan. In 
few jdaces, the British districts reach to the l>;ise of thi 
mountains, hut, in most parts, the Nepaul dominion 
stretch for aliout 20 rn. into the plain. 'I'his region is nc 
wholly level, but undulating, and coni{»rise8 a good deal 
of poor 'and, overgrown with trees and hushes of litti 
value ; but there is also a large proportion of rich latul 
and, upon the whole, the soil is much better than in tin 
adjacent parts of the British territory, the prodnci 
being, nowever, nearly the same. The surface here 
interst'cted by numerous small rivers, which not onl; 
serve for wab'ring the crops, but, in the rainy seasoi 
are used for tlie transit of agricultural produce to tli 
markets of Brirish India, and to float down the valu- 
able timlier of the forests. The very name terriani 
(or iariyani), indeed, the country’.s being navi 

gable. Bounding this region on the N. is another n 
nearly the same width, consisting of small hills com 
poseif chiefly of clay intermixed, however, with man; 
primary rocks. 

The lower portion of this region, with a part of the last 
named, is the grand site of the saul forests, among which 
are many sissoo and toon trees. Higher up the hills arc 
covered with a great variety of trees ; and in the N. are 
many pines and mimosa.s, from which ('atechu is oldained 
In tins region are many line valleys, some of whicli art 
tolerably cultivated ; while others, though possessing a 
yery ricn .soil, are almost wludly neghutod. A few strag- 
gling villages are scattered tlirough the woods, the inhah, 
of which grow cotton, rict*, and other articles with tin 
hoe, having first cleartnl away the trties. 'I'hc third re- 
gion is that of the mountains, w hich rise so high as to be 
cover©*' with snow for a great part of the year, and 
arc divided by valleys, rising to from 3,000 to 0,000 ft. 
abo.e the great plain of flindostan. Of coufse, these 
valleys differ very much as to temperature ; some abound 
w'ith rattans ami bamboos,, and ripen the sugar-cane^nd 
pine-apple ; while others produce only barley, millet, 
and other grains of cold countries ; and <iaks and pines 
are tlieir only forest trees. The breadth, of this licit or 
region generally may be from 30 to 40 in, N. to S., though 
further W. it is probably greater. The fourth, or Alpine 
region, is probably of nearly equal extent, and consists 
of immense rocks, rising into sharp peaks and tremen- 
dous precipices, which, where not perpendicular, are 
covered with p<*rpetual snow, and almost constantly in- 
volved in clouds. The interior, or most lofty chain of 
the Himalaya, forms the farthest boundary of Nepaul to 
the N. ; through which, however, are several paases into 
Thibet, while several tributaries of the Ganges, which 
intersect this country, are supposed to rise on the N. 
side of the main chain. ^ 

The land in the third or mountain region Is considered 
the most valuable in tiie country, and is tiiat in wiiich all 
the officers and servants of the crown are jiaid, and from 
whence all endowments are made. From the abundance 
of rain in the warm season (for the periodical rains ex- 
tent^ to Nepaul with nearly the same violence and dura- 
tion as in Bahar), the land here, considering the inequa- 
lity of surface, is uncommonly productive of grain. 
Wberever it can be level le«i into terraces, however 
narrow, it is exceedingly well suited for transplanted 
rice, which ripens after the rains have ceased, so tliat the 
harvest is never Injured ; and as most of these terraces 
caube supplied at pleasure with water from springs, the 
crops are almost certain. In so no parts the same land 
gives a winter crop of wheat and barley, but in most parts 
this is judiciously avoided. Where the laud is too steep 
for terraces, it is generally cultivated after fallows with 
the hoe, and produces rice (sown broadcast), maize, cot. 
ton, several kinds of pulse, a kind of mustard, Indian 
madder, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and a large species of 
cardamom ; and fn the country between Nepaul Froper 
(the valley of (^atrnandoo) and the Kail, ginger Is a va- 
luable product ; but transplanted rice may generally be 
considertid as half the entire produce. The sugar-ciuio 
is planted in considerable quantities in the valley of Ne- 
paul Proper, and It seems to thrive. Most European 
kitchen vegetables have been Introduced ; but they are | 


only to be found in the gardens of men of distinction, and 
in very small quantities. From the abundance of ruin, 
the climate is not favourable for many kinds of fruit ; the 
heats of spring not being sufficient to bring them to ma- 
turity before the rainy season sets in, as is the case in 
Bengal. Peaches grow wild by every rill, but the one side? 
of the fruit is rotted by the rain, while the other is still 
green. The grapes are also bad from the same cause. 

The pasture on the mountains, though not so harsh 
and watery as that of the low country, is by no means 
good, and Is said to be inferior to that even of the heaths 
of Scotland. The pastures are in general common. 
Nothing is paid for pasturage ; but as it is scarce, ami ns 
the principal tribes do not employ cattle in agriculture, 
very few are bred in the country. Buffaloes and goats 
are imported from the low country ; and horses, yaiks, 
(lias grunniens), 8hawl-goat.s, common goats, and sheep, 
are brought from Thibet, and become tolerably fat 
oi> the hills. The buffaloes furnish pretty good beef. 
The shepherds of some tribes arc provided with numer- 
ous flocks. In winter they retire to the lower mountains 
and valleys ; but in summer they ascend to the Alpine 
regions, and feed their herds in the vicinity of perpetual 
snow. The she^ which these people jiosse.ss are very 
large, and have fine wool, which Is woven Into a cloth 
finer than that of Bootan : they give also an abundance 
of milk, from which Is made a kind of cheese. 

The lands in Nepaul Proper have long been divided 
into A/irt/j, or fields, each of which, in ordinary sea.sons, 
prcKluces about ii34 bushels of paddy, or rice, in the husk, 
which, on the supposition that each khat is eqiiivalt nt 
to 8^ English acres, would be at the rate of 28 bushels .m 
acre. The arable lands are partly retained as the pro- 
perty of the court, for defraying the rajah’s hou.selmid 
expences ; but the produce of the land so employed is 
not sold, but serves lor the consumption of the court, and 
for di.stribution in charity at the temples and among n - 
‘IgioLis mendicants. But by far the greater portion of 
-hese l.ands are let to tenants, or granted in feu for mili- 
ary service; and the rent of the lands let, as in ilie 
Ibrmer case, forms a principal portion of the rajah's re. 
'cnue. Landholders who do not cultivate their own 
‘.states, in general let them for half the produce, riic 
lersoms who rent lands from the owners are of tiio 
kinds : the kuriyas, who occupy free land, and are ex- 
'in|)ted from any sorvle<*8 to government, except th«* re- 
pair of rtiuds, &c. ; and the prajas, who occupy the 
:rown land, whether that be hold by the prince, or 
panted for military service. Most great proprietors, 
lowevor, like tlie rajah, employ steward.^, with tiuir 
ervants and slaves, to cultivate land for the supply uf 
heir families. Money-rent for land can seldom be pro- 
•ured, and is very low, only from 4 to 12 annas being 
:»aid as a fixed rent in money for land capable of pro- 
‘ucing a crop, the half of which is worth about ii) annas. 

But when the lands are alienated for sale, they felcli 
roin I to 2,(X)() f/ioAurs a khat, which high price is 
jwing to the very small quantity of land that is brought 

0 market. TJie agricultural implements are very in- 
erior, and almost comprised in an awkward kind ol hoe, 

1 weeding-iron, and fans for winnowing the corn. In 
S’epaul, however, they have made a further progre.'»s 
ban in India, by the Introduction of water-mills fur 
irinding corn. 

'J'he mountain region of Nepaul contains a good 
leal of iron, copper, lead, and some zinc, the flrjt 
hreo being found quite on the surface. The cop}>cr 
re Is dug from trenches open above, so that the work- 
len cannot act in the rainy season, not having sagacity 
> make a drain. Each mine has attached to it certain 
amllies, who seem to be a kind of proprietors, as no 
ne else is allowed to dig. The total quantity of ore 
ug by each miner may be estimated at 2,000 lbs. a year, 
his is delivered to another set, of workmen, by wlioin 
is smelted and wrought, the rajah, to whom nn^ 
.irests mostly belong, furnishing the materials for the 
harcoal. The ore yields, at an average, 6M per cent- 
if miital, l*3d of which becomes the share ot the raj y'' 

-3d that of the miner, and l-hth the share of t nc 
ineltor ; the remainder is divided among the rajali, tne 
liner, and the keeper of the accounts, who usuauj 
dvanoes a subsistence to the whole working paTtj. 
nd often furnishes loans ex.en to the rajah, ‘‘■on-orc 
found near the surface, and is wrought nearly on tnt 
line principle as copper, the miner receiving 1-^1“ P* 

’ the produce. Some of the Iron is so excellent tn.i 
cn wililiout being converted into steel, it Is ‘“L 
lives and swords. Only 2 lead-mines are n 
rought ; but lead is found In many parts of the ' 
ose lo the mirface, ami it contains much silver. ^ , 

•e numerous sulphur mines; but some have boon ' 
.irted on account of their injurious effects on the ^ 
len. Corundum, here called Kurran, Is found m K' ' 
.uantitics on the hills of Isma and Muslkot ; 
nasses, which always He close to the surface, are 
mailer than those in the British territory, and st 
:cced 4 or 5 lbs. In weight. 
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The most extensive manufacture of Nopaul is that of 
coarse cotton cloth, w«)von by tiui nativ« women of all 
ranks, and by ttie men of the Farbatiya caste. 'I’hesc 
clotiis constitute tlie dress of tlie middh? and lower 
classes of people, though woollen wouUl he better suited 
to the temperature of a Nepatd winter. All those, lutw- 
ever, w'ho are not very poor, cover them.selves with 
woollen blankets imported from llootan. The entire 
dress of the higher ranks i.s of foreign manufacture, and 
cDinprise.s Chinese silks and shawls, with mu.dins and 

< alicoes from the low countries. The military ahme wear 
I'iuropean l)road cloth. There arc also at Lalita-Patan 
;ind llhatgong extensive manufactures of copper and 
brass goods, as well as of bedls, mad(? from a mixed metal, 
called I'hnl ; these, with iron vessels and lamp.s, are ex- 
ported in large quantitii'S to Thil)et. ^ A strong paper is 
made at lihatgang, frotn the bark of the Daphne jmpi ■ 
O’ra i l)ut the supply is insulticient for the home con.sump- 
tioii. ami paper is imported from llootan. 

'I'lie trade of Nepaul was formerly pretty considerable, 
thougli the rajah’s territories produce few articles for 
(■\l)iirtatioii, except metallic wares aud drugs; l)ut at 
present the hadix'ss of tlie police, and total want of 
credit, owing partly to the weakness of tlie law, and 
partly to the falsehood of the people, operate as a great 
limderaiiec to eoinincMcial intercourse. The merchants 
o! t’aslmicre carry their goods, by way of Leh, to dilfer- 

< ut p:n ts of 'I'hilxd, and W. China, exchanging them for 
goals’ hair, tea, and silks : they also send to Idiina other 
J Kins, to the value of about .'i(),0(X) ru[)ees a year, procured 
ciii^'ily from the neighbourhood of Dacca, in Bengal, 
'i'hc merchants of Bootan and Thibet bring to (hitman- 
<!,io [taper, coarse woollen rlotlis, bors(\s, shawl go.ats, 

. !■ I. iinedc itth', i hiniUf. > i’. musk, salt, sal-ammoniac, 
j.'i,.'. I'lir.is, giil-l du^t, '•ilv*. r, atid preserved 

iVnil ; innch of vvliieh is ag.iin exported to I’atua, in ex- 
'liiiige for bufl'alm's and goats, broad cloth.s, cutlery, 
gla's-ware, and other Kurttpean articles, Indian cottoti 
i lotii.‘, mother of p('arl, coral, pep[)er and other spices, 
I'amphor, tobacco, and phagu, a red powder tlirown alxmt 
1', ihe IIindoo.s at tlieir festiv.als. Mo.st of tln\se articles, 
uiili inetaMie utensils aud Ixdls, ar<‘ sold to the ukt- 
ili inls of 'I’hilx't. 'J'lie money of Nepaul consists of 
'/iij/iis, 4 of w liich art' e(jual to 1 paisah ; 1 paisahs 1 
:ma ; and 8 anas 1 mo[iur. Cultl coins are eallcal 
l)ut tlie half ashruiry, = niohurs, is tlie 
l.iglii sf pi('ce now coined : it weighs 84 j grains, and is 
Worth nearly O.s'. 'M. at the mint jiriee of Calcutta. 'I'he 
iiiolmr is the cpinmon silv(!r coin of tlie countryb and 

uorfli aliont 4-it)tlis the (’alcutta rupee. Tlie pai.sah 
Old lialf-paisali are the principal copper coins. Crain is 

I by measure ; 1 umei being (‘ouivalent to 2i Winches- 
ter laishels. 

'i'he Nf'paulese govt'rnment, which for many years lias 
I 'ca moiiopoli.sed l)y the tribe callc'd (Jorkalis, is essen- 
tiilly despotic, modified, however, by certain observ- 
oiccs enjoimal liy inmiemorial custom. 'J'he Dhnnnn^ 
v'idsira forms the liasis of jurisprudence l)oth in civil and 
'■rnninal cases, the principal punislinumts being by line.s, 

‘ niili-,(.'aii())is of property, banishment, dc-u-id ttion of 
| iiiaiming, and deatli hy hanging a.s vu-il .i' iI.imi g. 
oomcn arc riev<T put to deiith, but are subjtmt to iiiuti- 
I ijion and tort n o. The provs. an; govenmed by snbaha, 
'^I'o are the supreme ollicers td' revenue, justice, .‘uni 
1‘acli farms the revenue of lii.s own district, and 


' dlirr collects it on liis owm aeeouut, or underlets it to 
'•'Om/ec.v. 'I'lu* amount paid hy tlic sub.ih.s, however, 
nrins hy no means tlie wliole of the royal revenue ; for, 
’ •'ides eomimlsory jjrosents made hy all visiters of tlic 
aiit, a general income-tax i.s levied on all cl.i.sscs accord- 
U) the exigencies of the state. Nepaul IToper is 
, '0 Tiled by a rajah, assisted by the baxadar, or couiieil 
' , . ‘ ^ I f great oilieers of tlie court ; for tlie support of 
is'nnn pays 18,(00 rupees; lailila Fatan, 

Firt 11,00(1 ; aud Kirtlii|)Oor, 7,000. l''aeh 

■ 11 is assessod ^t a certain quantity of grain, \vhi<’l) 
.1 be paid either in kind or in money at the market 
'll ' A large proixirtion of the valley, however, has been 
s MM.! (‘itluT in fee or as charity land. A town called 
'• b', loo, Worth annnally 4,000 rupees. Is the jointure of 
I iini en-ri gent, aud Dewapatau, whieli is still larger. 
Ml. L " ( d " 'Ou'n temples. The religion of the 
imi Vt'm ' . ; but in the distinctions of caste 

r. iu! . priesthood there aro essential dif- 

iii.l flva the religion of tlie Buddlihsts of Ava 

1 U at Jiro essed by tho.se of Nepaul, botli of whom arc 

The Ahh‘>crcnee by the Brahmin.s of Bengal, 

if Moni / *1 comprises numerous tribes nartly 

I' ho ociainu'Ti* Hindoo descent. Tlie Magar.s, 

he gro itor (h the W. part of the kingdom, form 

■'1... .-m . army, m.d the nun.nf-s, 

i'iie Ncu..,P l.hcin'Clves either in mining or pasturage, 
heitisidve# m ^ Catinamlno, and devote 

'• iiiithlle si,., *h'i;iculture and the usiiful arts. Thev are 
''nail eves ' li'oad shouhlers and che.^t, fiat laces, 

h’xiorp 'Pii,!'** ''Prciidlug noses, with a sallow cimi- 
Vyj’ j I ba&ia of subsistence in Ncjiaul is 


rice, with wdiich the poorer classes eat raw garlic, ra- 
dishes, ami lentils ; those in more easy circumstances 
a«id oil or }>hee; and the rich cat a great deal of animal 
food, liven the poorest are occasionally able to .sacrifice 
a pigeon, fowl, or duck, which they afterwards cat. The 
r.njpoots of Nepaul, indeed, are so fond of animal food, 
that, to thcastoni.shinent of the Bengale.se, they drink the 
blood of a sacrifice as it fliws from the victim. Ail 
classes drink spirituous liquors, to wdiiclr they aro exces- 
sively .adilicted. Most of the Nepaiilese domestic servants 
are slaves, the price of which varies between 30 and 40 
inohnrs, Kven some of tlie Brahmins are slaves to the 
njpo' ts ; but tlieyare not degraded, and are einidoycd in 
gre.it l.iriiili. s either as cooks or in tho service of tho 
private cliapel.s. All other ranks are sold as common 
slaves, aud per.sons of tlio best families liave often been 
deprived of their caste; but tliis is not usual, as the Ne- 
paulese are partieular in maintaining the di.stinetion of 
castes. Most of the slaves liave been horn free : a few, 
perhajis, have been degr.ided on account of crimes ; but 
iiy far tlie greatm' number have been sold by neei'Ksitous 
parents. 'I'lio female slaves, even tliose of tlie queen, aro 
du/ine l/brrc, compelled to sell their favours for clothes, 
no allowance being niadi; to tliem by their masters except 
a little rice, llenco they seldom have children, and 
lu'ggary is the usual lot of the old and infirm, 'I'ht* 
queen's slaves form h(‘r hin.ly-gmrd. and ft. How her on 
hors(‘b.ack armed with -wni.l- .md n.lmg Id.e men. d'lio 
ordinary language Of Nep.iid tin- I’r.ilii .in\ i, or inomi- 
tain-llhuloo dialect, w'hich is continually becoming inun; 
prevahmt, aud in some districts lias already superseded 
tlie language of the n.ative tribes : it is exclusivelv sjioken 
by the reigning family and tlie higher c.astes. ^I’he Ne- 
wars have a language peculiar to tlicinsclves, quite dif- 
ferent from th.at of tlieir nelglibours, and alleged to pos- 
ses,.; a copious literature. 

N«*paul, which was formerly divided among numerous 
independent princes, became united liy conquest in the 
middle of tlie last ci'iittiry under the sovereignty of a 
cliief of the (ihorkas, who in about 40 years subjected all 
the countries b<>twcen tlie .Sutlinlji* westward and Bootan 
oil tlic 1C. 'I'ln* .aggressions of tlie (ihorkas oh the C'hi- 
nese territory were '■t'q.ped in 17''2 by an army of 70,0(8) 
tniTi, wliii, ;ii(i r in.iiii xi.T.irn s, .i.ii mi t d within 2f>m,of 
Catniandoo. and obligi-d the rajah to make an igno- 
miniou.s pe.ace. The Hhnrkas afterwards turneil tlndr 
arms against the British, who, afier a war of two years, 
obligcii (lumi, in ixfo, to eetio all the countries Ix-tweeu 
the Sutledje and Kali, as well as to evacuate the tend- 
torie.s of the Sikini-rajali. Active symptoms of hostility 
to tb.o I'liglish were (lisjilnyed in ls3'.); Imt tlu’se were 
chccki'd hv the events of Afighanistan. {Ihnnitlon's AV- 
paul, passim.) 

NlCFl (an. Kepefe), a town of ('enlral Italy, Fap.al 
St.itcs, deleg. Viterbo, 23 m. N.N.W. Konie. Foi). about 
l.-^OO. It is lieautifully situated, and surrounded by a high 
(lot hie wall, partly founded on the original walls ('rectiM 
by th(' ^'trusean.s. It has ninn(‘rous eliiirehes and con-- 
vents, and a line modt'ni aciuediiet, but a gloomy aud 
desolate ajipearance within. Some lioiuan antiquities 
exist here, (’oiijoined witli Sutri, Ni'pi tonstiUdes a 
bishop’s .see. (de/i's luone, &r. ii. IIK.) 

NKBAf'.a town of l-'ranee, dep. Lot-ct-daronne, caji. 
arrmul, on tli(‘ Baise, a tributary of the daronne, lii m. 
.'s.W'. .Vgeu. Fop., in 183(», e.\. com., .l.fiSl. It is divided 
into the oM .tihI new town, one <>n cillu'r bank of ilm 
river, lure croj.s.‘<l by two stone Iniilges. Tlie old town, 
on a steep declivity, and partly surrounded with dotliic 
walls. Is ill built and gloomy ; but the new town, on a 
level sile, ami ciu ircled by ]u ornenades, is well laid out, 
and liand..;onie. •Neiac has the reiualus of an extensive 
ea.stle, said to liavc been C(.n^trurt(’d by tin* 1‘higlish, a 
fine par. eliureh, a largo hall, and .siuTual other good 
pul.lix* tiiiiMiii,' One of the promenades has a good 
.st.itm' «if III 111 \ IV., who passed most jiart of his youth in 
the castle of Nerac. 'I'liis town has man ii fact urcs of 
coarse wooHeus, sbi)) bisx'uit, aud cxirks ; aud a good ilei^l 
of traiJc in linen fabrie.s, corn, flour, wine, and brand}-. 
Numerous Uoiuaii aniiquitii's, including baths and other 
tnliliccs, medals, inscri{*tions. .Ve., h ive been discovered 
.Tt Ner.ac, from whieli it would appear that it wa.s an- 
ciently c;illeil Aijtar AVr<;’, and was either founded or 
greatly (‘lubcHished hy Tetriens, in the reign of (lalliemis. 
(Ht/co. art. I ot-et-daronne, SiC.) 

NhHtBU DDAII, (A’nr/A/nrfn, “ The bestower of plea- 
sure,” called hy Ftolemy the 2<amadns,) a river of llin- 
dostan. extending tliruugh 9 degs. of long, in the N, p.irt 
of the Deccan. It rises in tho table-land of Gnndwanah, 
lat. 22^^ 40' N., long. 4.y F., near the sources of the 
.Sone and Mahaiiuddy. It lui.s a general W. direction, 
with few-er w indings than ino.st Indian rivers ; and, after 
.a course of about 700 in., falls into tho (fu'ph of Cam- 
b.'iy, lat. 21 '-' long. 72^ 30', 28 m. W. Baroacli, It va- 
ric.s coiisiilerabiy in hi cadi h; being 000 yards across, 
near .Fubliulpoor, in loug. KO'^; .and 1,200 yards at Muu- 
dlcysir, 210 m. from its moutii ; while above and below 
Bafoach, it somctimc.s exi'ands to a breadth of 3 m. At 
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Its source, Ihe- Norbuddah may bo 2,460 ft. above the 
level of the sea: its total rate of descent will be there- 
fore nearly 3J ft. in a mile. During its passage it is 
greatly obstructed by rocks, islands, shallow.^, and rapids, 
which render its navigation in most parts diflicMilt or im- 
practicable through the provs. fJundwauab, Malwuh, 
&c. ; but, after entering ('rojrat, it becomes navigable for 
smalt craft for abo:it l(»() in. from the .sea. Tlie Ker- 
buddah is j<nrievi by no affluent of any eonse<|Uence. L'or 
BO considerable a river its basin is remarkably narrow 
and restricted; it being inclosed on the N., for the most 
part, by the Vindhyan mountains, and on the S. by the 
Santpoora and other parallel ranges, which are beldom 
more than from 50 to 60 in. from the former. The valJt'y 
throngli which* it flows, consists of fertile alluvial soil, 
in which many fossil remains have been foujui. (See 
Journ. qf the Asiatic Sue. of jtensat.) Mmullah, fJnrrali 
Warrah, Hussingabad, Himla, >ilieysur, and liaroaeli, are 
the principal towns on this river, by the war of 1H17-IS, 
the British olitained an extent of nearly 30,000 sq. m. of 
the country watered by this river from the rajah of Berar, 
which, under tiie term of “ Ceded l)istriet.s on tlie Ner- 
buddali,” has been annexed to tlni Beug.d rresidene 3 % 
and, ill 18 20,^) rod need a total revenue of 1,876,308 rupees. 
{Farl. Hepvrts ; Asiatic Journals j Hatnilton's E. I. 
Gazetteer.) 

NKTHKIILANDS. Sec Holland. 

NKTTUNO, a small sea-port of Southern Italy, in 
the Campagna and Comarea dl Itoma, 31^ m. S.S.I'. 
Rome. Pop. about 3,(KXI. It seems to have derived its 
name from an ancient temple dedieat«'d to Neptune, and 
is built round the biistions of a Papal fortress. It has 
now but little activity or commerce, owing to the un- 
healtbincss and depopulation of its vicinity ; but in an- 
tiquity, under the name of Cteno, or Cerio, it was tiie 
port of Antlum, the cap. of the Volsci, some remains of 
which city exist about 2 m. W. by S. {Uell's Roine^ 
iL 122.) 

NKUBURH, a town of Bavaria, circle Swabia and 
Neuburg ; on the Danube, bore crossed by 2 bridges, 
28^ m. N.N.E. Augsburg, and 15 tn. W.S.W. Katisbon. 
I’op. 6,0(K). It is divided into the upper and lower town ; 
and has some remains of its ancient wjUls, a royal castle, 
in which many curiosities arc kejit, an arsenal, a royal 
institute, an hospital, a gymnasium, an<l a teacher’s 
Bcminary. It is neat and well built ; and Is the seat of 
the high court of appeal for the circle. {Berghaus, ^c.) 

NEUCHATEL.or NKUFCIIATEL, a canton in the 
W. of Switzerland, forming a principality belonging to 
Prussia; between lat. 50' and 47^^ 10', and long. 

25' and 5' E. ; having N.E. ami E. the canton Bern, 
S.E. the Lake of Ncuchatel, S.W. A'aud, and W. and 
K.W. the dep. of Douhs, in France. Length N.E. t( 
S.W., 33 tn. ; average breadth algnit 9 m. ; mrea, 2s0 g(| 
m. J'op.. in 1837, 58,616, of whom 17,714 were either 
citizens of other cantons, or foreigners. 'J'he ,Iura chain 
runs through the canton In its entiri? length, dividing it 
into two parts, one belonging to the basin of the Rhino, 
and the other to that of the Rhone. This mountain 
range often rises to 5,0(X) ft. in elevation ; attd the Cha.s- 
siral, its highest point within the canton, rises 5,28.') ft. 
above the sea. Tlie valleys extend generally in a longi- 
tudinal direction, par.ollel to the moiinfatri.s. The prin- 
cipal lakes are those of Neuchatel (wjiich see), .and ,a 
part of that of Bienne ; principal rivers, the Doubs, con- 
stituting the N.W, boundary ; the Rouse, Tbielle, Tyon, 
&c. The climate varies greatly: the vine is cultivated 
on the banks of the lake of Neuchatel ; but in some of 
the more elevated valleys the winter is very severe, and 
on many of the mountains snow ri'vnams continuously 
for 7 or 8 months. The soil is principniiy calcareous. 
Of 2!^i,000 poses or arpents of land, which the canton is 
estimated to comprise, 35,(KK) .are arable, 4,000 vineyards, 
.58,000 in artificial, and 60,000 in natural pastures, and 

45.000 in forests, 'riiere are very few large proprietors : 
the savings of the labouring pop., both .agricultural and 
njanufacturing, are generally laid out on the purchase of 
cottages, with a small portion of .adjacent land. Except- 
ing wine and vegetables, tliis canton does not yield 
onoiigh of agricultural produce for its own consumption ; 
and the principal part of its supply of corn is imported 
from the neighbouring c.ants, of Basic and Bern. (Con- 
siderable quantities of vvine grown around Neuchatel are 
exported to the neightxjuring Swiss cantons. The best 
wines arc those of Cortaillod, Neuchatel, and Boudrv. 
The first in fine ye.ars is said to approach pretty closely 
to Burgundy. Within the last few' years the preparation 
of sparkling wines, sold as champagne, has become a 
pretty extensive br.anch of busine.ss, from 120,660 to 

140.000 bottles being annually exported- A good many 
cattle are reared, principally cows ; and cheese is one of 
the principjd articles of export. Hay is abo extensively 
export)**!. 

Neuchatel is one of the principal manufacturing e.an- 
tons of Switzerland, especially for watches, printed 
cottons, and lace. Watch-making, which was Intro- 
duced early in the I7th century, is carried on to a great 
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extent In the mountainous districts, but particularly in 
and near Lo Ijocle and Ohaux do Fond. It is esti- 
mated that from 18,000 to 20,000 hands are employed in 
this branch of industry, or in mamifacturing iristrument.s 
for the construction of watches. From 100,000 to 

120.000 watches arc suppo.sed to be annually produced, 
of which .35,000 are of gold ; they are exported to Fr.ani el 
(Icrmany, Holland, Italy, Sjiain, America, 'J'urkcy, \c. 
Mostly all the watches sohl in Paris are made in Neu- 
chatel, and the neighbouring Swiss cantons, vvbenrc 
they arc either smuggled into France, or regularly im- 
ported, the gold watclics paying a duty of 6 and those of 
silver of 10 per cent. The capital eranloyed in the wati h 
trade has been estimated at 7,000,000 of Swiss fr., or 
upwards of 386,000/. sterling. It is difficult to ascertain 
the ordinary rate of wages, workmen being gerujrally 
paid by the job, .and not by a stipulated salary. But it 
is believed that a man’s wages may lie estimated, at ati 
average, at from 1,000 to 1,500 fr. (55/. lOs. to 83/.) a year. 
J.acc-making was said by 1‘Lbol to occupy from 5,000 to 

6.000 iiands ; but it has declini'd, aiK! many persons I,., 
luerlv engaged in it have embrac'd some bran* Ii ei 
wateh-makiug. Tlie printed cotton manufacture was 
established early in the last eentury, towards tin* I.itter 
eml of which it was in its most nourishing st.iti*. ,\t 
present rno.st of tlu? cotton cloths printed in Ncucliat) | 
are furni.shed by Zurich and other Swiss (;antons ; aiiil 
only about 1,000 men, women, and rhildren, are ein- 
ployed in this manufacture, who produce annually aliewi 
.HO (Kin |.iec, s, each ronfaiiiing about .32 English yards, of 
till pi ml' .il'oiil .3 o,oiim pi. I . , are )ent to the Priis*iaii 
(• ri it.M II .. :iiid tin* i .■maiiiui).' ’niooo (o Holland, lOI- 
gium,aii(l Italy. Hosiery, cutlery, mathematical iiistni- 
ments, and nietaHic wares of various kinds, arc ainon;,' 
the other manufactures of the canton. Neuchatel i.-. nut 
a memher of the Prussian (5uninercial League, hut its 
manufactures arc admitted into tlie Prussian dommiuns 
at a diminished duty. Watches, Kc., p.ay om* half, wine 
two fifths, ami printed cottons pay 20 rix-dolls. iht cut. 
of tlie ordinary tariff’iluty. 'I'he livre or fr. of Neiicli.iti l 
(of 20 sol.s of 12 d(.*nicrs each) - 10 hatzen, or aliout 
Is. 8)/. ICuglLsh, 

Neuchatel recognizes the soverclgntj' of the king cl 
Prus.sia, and pays him an anniml tribute of 70, coo Sdi. 
fr.,or nearly 4, <'00/. All the administrative funclionarit^ 
are nominated by the king, without a veto on the part of 
the legislature. The represi.'Utative body {aiiiUt Wis 
geni^rales) consists of tlie 10 oldest members uf the go- 
vernor’s Council of State ; of 14 niomhers not counciliurc 
chosen for life by the king from lists prcsimted In’ tin' 
intu'ib. of the canton ; of tlic he, ad magistrates nt tin* 
canton, whose number must not exceed 24; and 
deputh's e.ach at least 25 years of age, elected by ail tin’ 
mail? hihah. of more than 22 years, being neither con- 
demned criminals, bankrupts, nor receiving piTumaty 
relief. This body is convoked and prorogued at tin* c<iai- 
mand of the governor, but it must assemble om c’ in two 
years. No law can bo passed, changc'd, or abrno.-ifcd. 
without the consent of the audiences ^fn/frales ; hut no 
resolution of tlu* latter becomes l.aw till it have receiv' d 
the sanction of tlie king. The budgets arc voted hy the 
audierices generates, on w hose account tlie iinpo.'its .oc 
received, tlirough agents nominated by the king. No 
custom-liouscs exist in any part of the canton ; and the 
tunipiki* <luc.s are much lower than in most of the other 
Swiss c.autous. Tlicre is no impedimeui tu ihi* u* 
ercisc of any profession, no poll-tax or utlier dun i ■ 
tribution, duty on raw materials, impost on carriage or 
communication, or taxes on food or drink, direct or in- 
direct. 3'here arc neither stamps nor patents ; and the 
conipleto absence of all restrictions, and of almost -n* 
taxation, is a primary cause of the cheapness of nmi't 
articles, .and the general prosperity of the canton. There 
are few districts of Europe where so largo a proporbou 
of the inhab. are interested in savings’ banks. In ; 


ided 


i savings 

1 in 18 of the pop. was a depositor. Paupers are provi 
for by the communes to w hich they lielong ; no r 
tax can be established for their support. The numhei 
illegitimate children is about 2.1 per cent. i 

The ailmiiiistratlon of justice Is both ,'lj 

economical. There are 21 courts of 
tion i and 2 of appeal, at Neuchatel and 
The laws are, in many re.spects, similar to i 
formerly prevalent In Burgundy. 'J'he Inhabs. 

French dmlcct ; they are Protestants, except about . , 
individuals under the authority of the Bishop 
snmw. Public instruction is pretty generally , jq,.’ 
few individuals being ignorant of wTitiug aod 
inetic. T'liere are colleges in Neuchatel, jiiul 

Chaux do Fond ; and schools of watch makiii;' '^, ,^ 
other arts in those towns and Le lioclo. Many s 
for instruction, and benevolent purposes, ^ „„1 

militia comprises all m.ilcs between the q ‘fmtry 
.50. Neuchatel furnishes a battalion ot bgid 
to the Prussian service, and a contingent r^nts. 

confederacy. The piihllc revenues, derivim ,, mui 
a small tithe or land tax, posts, turnpikes, 
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RUf tion (lutieB, Ac., amounted, in lft34, to 30*2,311 fr., Imposing In its appearance, bocauso al^ the houses np* 
and tlic expenditure in the same year to 2.'{H,153 fr., of , j)ear to be in the Italian style, with Hat roofs, though 
whieli 14,517 fr. formed the contribution to the Swiss i)rohiibly it is only a high parapet carried up to hiile the 
confed. ' j roof.” {Paget, i. 355.) In the |)ar. church (a Gothic 

Neuehatel belonged, in the 11th century, to the Ger- structure), is a bell weighing 100 cerntners. Neiisohl 
man em(teror8 ; and was ceded to Burgundy by Bo- j has an old cjistle, an hospital, several superior schools, 
dolph of llapsburg. In 14(Mj the town of Neuehatel ^vc., and is the residence of a bisliop, the scat of a mining 
(Mitered into a treaty with Bern, and soon after allied [ council and trihunai. Near it are tlie mines of ilcr- 
itself to the Swiss confed. In 1707, tlie hast direct in- | rengrutul, producing 1,500 cwts. of copper a year, and 
heritor of this territory dying, the states chose the king j some silver; and in the town is the largest sineltliig- 
ot Ihiissia for their sovereign. Napoleon created Nou- j house in Hungary. Neiisohl has also manufactures ot 
cliatel into a principality, which he conferred on Marshal ! sword-hlades, and beet-root sugar. {Oeslcrr. Nat. An- 
Berthier; but in 1814 it reverted to Prussia, being con- j eye.; Paget's llunnaru. S^c.) 

stituted, however, at the same time, the ‘21st <among | NEUTBA, or NEIXRA, an episcopal town of Hun- 
tho Swiss cantons. {Ebel ; Manuel de la Sahsc ; Picot, gixry, cap. co., on the Ncutra, in a (Inely-wooded 
Statist iqne ; Lutz, Oeogr., S(c. ; Poxoring's Rep. on ■ couiirt*y, 4.5 m. E.N.E. Presburg. Pop. 4,5G3. It has a 
Su'itxt'rla7id ; Helvetic Alanniark, Ac.) castle, a co. h;ill, a cadiedral and bislK)j)’s palace, a 

Niiiu-UATI'I. (Germ. Ncuenlmrg), a town of Switzer- j lyceum, and several hi;,di schools ; and carries on aeon- 
laud, cap. of the above canton, on the N.W. shore of tlie ' siderahle (rallic in tlie wine grown in its vieinity, 
h.ike of Neuchat('l, 17 ni. N.W. Freyhnrg, and 4.5 m. j NKIJWIKI), a town of BheTii.sh Prussia, circle Neu- 
IhS. I'h Besanvou- Pop. from .5,000 to 0,000. It is built I wied, of which, and of a mcdi.itized |uincij)ality, it is the 
upon the steep slope of tlie .Jura ni'unt.iins. ami ali.n-.' a i cap., on tlie Rhine, 7 m. N.N.W. Cohlentz. Pop., in 
narrow strip of level ground bctw( (MI tie hill', .iml lh«- j 18.37, .5,708. It was founded early in the last century by 
l,ik(>. Its objects of curiosity comprise tin; castle, for- ' a eount of Wied, on the broad jjrinciple of perfect toh*- 
nuM ly occu|)ied Viy the French princes of Neuehatel, but ' ration for all sects ; in coirscquence of wliicli a neat and 
now hy the Prussian governor ; the church, a Gothic , Hourisliing manuf.ictui ing town soon sprung up. It is 
i'dilicc of the I ‘2th century ; the town-hall, In which the j laid out in scpiares of houses, formed hy 0 streets inter- 
tutiUenres g^nirnles meet; the gymnasium, with a mu- : seetiug e.icli otlier at right angles. At its W. e.vtrernity, 
s, inn of n.atural history, Ac. Its charitable institutions ' overlooking tin; Rhine, is a ea.stle, tin; resideneo of tho 
are on a large scale; one hospital and poor-house wa.s j princes of Wied : the town has, also, stweral ehnrelics, and 
foiinilcd and endowed with a sum of 100,()(M)/. hyalowns- ' otlier places of worship, a gyinnasiuni, teacher’s seminary, 
man; and another, the Hospital I’ourtales, is also an ' ho-pital, orphan a.sylum, house of industry, a prosperous 
rxti nsive estalilishment, and open to all persons without i JMoravi.in estnblisliinent, Are. Its inanutactnres arc of 
vcspi ct of country. It has, also, an orphan asylum, a ! silk, cotton and linen fabrics, and yarn, stockings, iron 
hoii.MMif correction, some public granaries, several good , goods, tobacco pipes, Prussian blue, clii<‘ory, potash, 
hotels, Ac. 'Pin; rxtrait d'absinthe is produced here*, j and soap: it is the seal of the judicdal caiurt for the 
and it has a ootisiderahle trnlHc in tin; agricultural .iiid jm iiieipality, tiie circle court, and a mining trilnuial. 
Ill inufaetiirc'd produce of tlie canton. {Ehcl,}lfc.) Tin; museums of natural history iii the castle and in tlic 

NiaeiiA'ii.i, (Lake or), othi'rwise callecl tin' Lake of Moravi.in establishment, are worth notice; hut the 
5M'nlnn (i'terxxx. Neuenburger-See), a lake of .Switzer- principal object of interest at Neuwie<l is its collection 
land, ill the W. part of the confed., hotween the cantons of antif|uitics : these were lotind in the buried Roman 
Ni.iuhat<*l, Vaud, Freyborg, and Bern. It is of an city of Victoria, about ‘2 m. N. the town, supposed to 
elongated shape; h'ngtli N.l'.. to .S.W. ‘24 m.: averag(; have been <h'stroyed by the Germans towards tiie end of 
hrcaddi nearly 4 m. ; area probably tiO sq. in. I'ho ele- the 4th century. (A full description of this collection 
y.itioii of its surface aliove the sea is estimated at 1,3‘20 may he found in Schreiber, Guide dn Hhin, ‘21)0— ‘2‘J3.; 
It.; its greatest depth is 400 ft. S(!veral considerable Jicrishaus ; Von Zedlilx, Dar Preussiclic Staat,l!^c.) 
riv(M s empty thi'tnselves into this lake, which al.so N L R S, (;ui. and Nivernuiu,) a city 

receives the surplus waters of the lake of Morat. Its of France, dep. Nit^vre, of which it is tin; cap.; on the 
own surplus waters arc conveyed by the Thiele to the Loire, whore it is joined by the Nidvre, and a little 
Inki' (if liicnne ; and thence to the Aar and the Rhine, above the intlux of tlie Allier ; l.'ki m. S.S.K. Paris; 
Ni'iii-linti'i rirnnc.i v'lrora.ir. 17 .... .w... nvwi lul. 40^’ 50' 1 7” N . ; long. 3*^ 0' 31” h'-. Pop. , in 1830, ex. 

commune, 13,‘275. It is agreeably situated on the decli- 
vity of a hill facing the S., but is in general ill built and 
ill laid-out, its stri'cts lieing narrow, sti'op, and crooked, 

_ , .. and its houses old and gloomy. lu its centre, however, is 

I'lics on it daily from Neuehatel to Yvcnlun. {Ptcul'.s !a largo and ri'gularly constructed square, on one side ot 
; Murray's Handbook for Siritxcrlaud.) I whieli is the ancient residence of the Dukes of Nivernais. 

M'.UILI/Y, a village of France, dep. Seine, cap. .8omo of tho entrances to Nevers arc imposing: that 
c'lntDii, on the Seine, here crossi-d hy a handsome stone from Bourges is ornamiMiti'd with a triumphal arch, and 
\'e the ro.ad from I’aris to St. Germains, li m. on tlie ro.id from Moulins the Loire is crossed by a solid 

Barrier de rKtoih'. Pojt., in 1830, ex. stone bridge of ‘20 arches. I'iie quays on the river are 
<'<>" 1 .. , 3 , 7 ,'s, 3 . bridge of Nouilly, regarded us ixchrf- hordoiM'd witli g.iridh.iUsi ', .ind look clean. The eathe- 

architect Peronnot, lias an entire length dral, on the site ot .> r\ ancient churih, is an eilifice 
ai 800 It. (the span across the river being 710 ft.), with principally constructed between the ]‘2tli and lOthcen- 
me .Arches, each nearly l‘28ft. in breadth, and 3*2 ft. in turie.s. It is large, and lias a lofty square tower ; in its 
HMght. Pile de Nenilly, built iu the time of choir is some fine stained glass. Several other ehurches, 

.mils xy ., is a favourite summer residence of Louis as well as the cathedral, arc curious specimens of Gotliic 
niii)p{., king of the French. The village lias mauufae- arehiti'Cture. The other public buildings are mostly in a 
mc.s ()| parthenwavc and chemical products, and distil- ‘limplc hut .ippropri.it*’ style : the piincipal are tho bar- 
* *‘*h'\0a, &c. (Hugo, art, .SVfnc.) i.nK-, .o 'i ii.ii , ^iifi'tnr«, and public library with 8,500 

II J ^ ^ (Ilungar. i/y- ra/cA), a royal free town of vols. The park, formerly belonging to tho dukes of 

on the Danube, opjiosite Peter- Nivernais, has now become one of tiie ninny public pro- 

l)(v t *!(/• " * ' which it i.s connected hy a bridge of men.ules surrounding Nevers. The city i»reserves hut a 

Itci/’ • f ^F,‘231 {Rerglunis,) ft w rcniain.s of it.s am lent foi tificatioms. It is the sec of a 

straggling streets, hut, being of modern bisliop, whose diocese extends over the dt p. Nievre ; and 
.Are y are tolerably well built, and they is the scat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and eoni- 

K V' ^ File Greeks have 5 churche.s, the merce, of a ehamher of niftiiufaeturcs, a communal etd- 

a svM iV ^ church, and the Armcnian.s 1 ; it has also lego, iS.c. It has several hospitals, a handsome little 
’i Ky^nnasium, a K. Catholic high school, tlieatre, ‘2 opi.scopal seminaries, seliools of drawing, geo- 

tr.Milir Neu.satz i.s a place of eonsiderahle metry, Ate., a freeseliool of arts, a cowwiiwam 

iiidebtVft t Turkey, for whieli it is cliitifly ami many oilier scientific cstabli.shments. It is also dis- 

efits 3 ■y'* Position on tlie I)anubo, near the inilux tingtiished hy its manufacturing iudti.stiy. It lias a royal 

Its iinm* tributaries, tlie 'I’lieiss, Drave, and Save, cannon foundry, in wliich from ‘2(M) to ‘2.50 cannons, 
riothm arc said to he full of ‘‘ grocery, and weighing in all about .5.50,(HH) kilogrs., are cast anmially. 

i'owls tin-w'are, earthenware, wooden besides r»o,(K»0 kilogr. weight of other kinds of artillery, 

and ipw?. t tf^nchers, all of very rude fashion, (Hugo.) It also produces chain cables, iron works for 

fine ordinary description.” (Qum's l ot/, .smspension bridges, and otlier heavy iron goods. Nevers 

fJrci k ""««"<’•) Neusatz is tlie re.sldence <Jf tin; has been for many centuries famous for its china-ware, 

•’‘"m iins FofBacs, and of n pro/upapas. 'J’here arc which, for durability and solidity, is said to be the best 
t^siiror^ rn ^tretclilug from Neu.satz to made in France; it is sent in large quantities to Paris, 

;L 1 m. N.N.E. Weslcrr. Nat. and tliroughout the country watered hy the I,oire and 

tributaries. Tlds manufacture employs almut 700 
D.Annhp *7’ * town of Hungary, beyond workmen, whose wanes are said to average 1 fr. 7.5 c. a 

tin* Influx nV name, on the Gran, at day. Glass Avares, nitOAl buttons, coarse woollen cloths, 

nearly balf k j m. N. Pesth. Pop. 5,‘214, violin strings, vinegar, gdue, brandy, and leather are 

streets and 7^1 ^’“>^<''8tatits. “ Neiisohl lias wiilc among the other principal manufactures. It h.as also a 

’ ^ tolerably well built country town, rather considerable trade iu timber for ship-buildlng, charcoal, 

C c 2 


Oreiiii, are on its banks.- Its .scenery i.s agreeable, but 
tiime in eomparison with that of most other .Swi.s.s lakes. 
Its navigation is sometime.s dangerou.s, from its being 
snim'ct to sudden eusts of wind. A steamer. how(; 
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Iron and steel, wine, salt, Ac., being the great entrepdt brass and Iron foundries: bricks and tiles are made here, 
for the upper Loire, hi tra<le Is facilitated by a commo- and largo quantities of gypsum and limestone, quarries! 
dious haven at the mouth of the Ni^vro. It has 9 annual and iirepared In the neighbourhood, are sent by sea to 
fairs, one of which lasts 8 days. London. Here arc two pretty extensive linen manufac- 

This town existed at the conquest of Gaul by Ca?8ar ; tories. and two private bunks, besides a savings’ bank and 
It became a-bisliopric in 506, and the cap. ofNivernais ; a branch of the Nottingham banking company. Tlie 
in 865 it was burned by Hugh C.apet ; and in the middle arm of the 'J'rent on whicli Newark stands is made 
ages suffered severely from plague, the inundations of navigable by means of a lock close to the town, 
tlie l.oire, tlie invasions of tlie Knglish, and religious Newark was divided by tlio Mun. Itefoim Aet into 3 
wars. ( //wgo, ai t. A /I'c: i’ ; Dtct. Gtioj'.) wards; the eorporation eomjn’ising a mayor and 5 otlur 

N hi VIS, one of the British \V. India Islands, belong- aldermen, with 18 counsellors. It has, also, a comniis- 
iiig to the Leeward group ; in about lat. 17^ 10', long. 6‘2‘-> siou of the peace under a recorder, w ith a court of re- 
33'W.. separated hya strait 2m. in breadth, from the. S.K, quests for the recovery of debts under 5/. Gorp. rev. in 
extremity of St. Cliristoplier’s. Shape circular ; greatest 1839, 1,2597. 'J’he quarter sessions for the S.E. div. of 
length, N.E. to S. VV'., 6^ m. ; extreme breadth, about the the co. are held here. Newark lia.s sent 2 mems. to tlu; 
same. Pop. n,5')0. It eonsi.-;ts of a conical hill, rising H. of C. since the 29th Charles II., tlie riglit of election 
from the sea to a lieigiit of 2,5(K) ft. Soil mostly a strong down to the Beforin Aet l>eing in tiie mayor, aldermen, 
tenacious marl, not readily absorbent of moisture : tlie and inhabs. paying scot and lot. The (dectoval limits 
climate is similar to tliat of St. Kill’s and Tortol.x It is were not changed by the Boundary Act ; reg, electors in 
well watered, and, in general, fertile. Tlie inhabs. are 1839-40, 1,130. Newark is also the election-town f r 
nearly all oecuniml in the raiding of the sugar-cane and the S. E. tliv. of the co. Large markets, especially fui 
provisions, and in the preparation of rum and sugar, corn, on VV’cdnesday ; fairs, Friday in Mid-Icnt, May 1 1,, 
In 1839, .36.4<jjL» cu ts, sugar, 39,252 gallons rum, and Aug. 2., Nov, I ., and Monday before Dec. 1 1 . 

3,501 cu ts, molasses, were imported from Nevi.s Into Newark, whieli takes its name from the castle, becanic 

Great Britain. The total value of the exports amounted, a place of considerable importance soon after the Norman 
during the same year, to 12,203/. ; tfiat of the imports to conquest ; hut its principal celelirity is owing to the fact 
27,18:1/. It is divided into 5 parl.-ihes ; Charlestown, the of its havingbeen one of the chief garrisons ofthe royalists 
cap., is at its S.W. extremity, 'i'his colony is placed under during the civil wars of tdiarles I. It was besieged by 
a governor and council, and assembly. It ha.s 9 public the parliamentary forceps in 1643 ; but both the town and 
schools, in wiiicli about 400 children arc educated. The castle were hehl by the royal army till llth May, IbKi, 
portion of the compensation for slaves paid to the pro- when it was surrendered to the Scotcli by command of 
prietors of Nevis, amounted to 151,007/.; the number of tin; king, who was then a prisoner. The castle was 
slaves by the last registration having been 8,722, and the at the same time demolished by order of parliament, 

average value of a slav(>. from 1822 to 39/. l.v. Go- {Pari. Pep. ; ( liar. Comiri. Rvp.^ ^c.) 

lumbu.s disrovered Nevis ; which was settled by the En- Nkvvauk, a town or city f)f the U. .States, the largest 
glish in 1()28. (Pari. Pavrrs, life.) and most important in New JcTsey, though not its cap.; 

NE VV.AUK, a pari, and mun. bor., niarkct-tow'n, an<l co. Essex, on the Passaic, 3 m. from Newark Bay, and 
par. of England, co. Nottingham. S. div. wap. of its own 9 in. W. New York. Pop., in 1830, 10,953; but, in 183.^, 
name, on a lateral stream of the Trent, crossed here by a estimated at 16,000. It is well built, and has many gnml 
handsome bridge of 7 arches, 16m, N.E. Nottingham, houses, riie court-house, gaol, 2 banks, an aeaib mv. 
and llOm. N.by W. J..ondon. Area of pari. bor. 2,000 and the chapels of tfie Presbyt(;rians, Episcopalians, 
acres. Pop., in 18:^11, 9,M7. The approach to Newark Baptists, and Methodists, are the principal public 
from the N. is by a long causeway carried over a Hat buildings. It has extensive manufactures of shoes 
island formed by the Trent and the Newark branch ; and and boots, saiUllery, carriages, furniinre, hat.s, jewellery, 
under it are numerous bridges, to give free passage to tin* Ae. The Passaic is navigable up to the town for sloops 
waters during the flood.s. 'I’he town, consisting of a of 80 tons. About 7,000 tons of .shipping belonged to 
principal street on the Nottingham and I.incolu road, the ixn t in 18.3K, (Pnnjc. Amerieana ; Mitchell, ^fe.) 
crossed by several others, and having a large market- NEW-BICDFOH 1), a town anil port of entry of the 
place near its centre, is on the whole well built, paved, U. States, Massachusetts, co. Bristol, on an arm et 
lighted with gas. and abundantly siipplicil witlj water. Buzzard Bay. 50 m, S.S.E. Boston. I’op., in 1830, 

Among the public hiiildings, one of the nio.''t interesting. It l.^ regularly iaivi out upon sb'ping ground, .uni ha^ a 
though now in ruins, i.s the ca.stle near the bridgn*, calleil wealthy and prosperous ai>j)ear.n)cc, chieriy owing to the 
the AVw; IVork, from the circumstance of its having boon wlialo lishery, in whicli its inhabs. are largely engaged, 
re-editied by .Steplien. It compr!.^es a sqiiare^rf largedi- It has niinierou.s churche.s, 3 banks, 2 insurance' othcc.'', a 
meusioii#, with 2 massive towers, uiid st;em.s to have fiad court-house, a flourishing lyeeum, a gaol, flcadcmy, 

5 «torie.s : the interior area is used a.s a bowling green, theatre, and several jirinting oHIcijs, one of which i.s.mks 
but several of the lower rooms are still I'litire. King a daily pajier. In 1838, 85,383 tons of shipping belonged 
John died in this ca.stle, 18th (.let. 1216. The town-hall, in to the port, 3-4ths of the ves.sels being whalers. N* ')- 
the market-place, a handsome building of stone, erected Bialford is connected with 'I’ahuton by a railwav 2 (i m. in 
in 1776, comprises several large apartments for the cor- length, opened in 1849. (Amcr. Almanack; 
porate business, a.ssemhli<;s, balls, &c. It has also a court- lieporls, ike.) 

house for the quarter session.^, with a small gaol, which, NEW BltDNSWlCK, a tract of country in Ibiiisii 
however, is “ wholly inadequate and unfit for its nurpose.” N. America, on the W. side of the Gulph of ^t- 
(Pris. Jnspec. 5th Itcp.) The church, said by Mr. Hick- rence. between lat. 45<^ 5'and480 5' N., andjong. ' 
man to be one of the largest and finest in England, was and 67*^ 5:i' W., bounded S.by Nova Scotia ami the Biy 
built in the reign of Henry VI.; it is a cruciform struc- of Fundy, N. by I.ower Canada, and W. by the state ot 
ture, with large aisles, transepts, and chapel.s, liaving at Maine in tlie U. States. Extreme length, from N- n> 

Its W. end a liighly ornamented tower, surmounted S., 180 in. : average breadth, 150 m. : estimated 
by an extremely light steeple, 249 ft. in lieight, round 25,931 sq.m. Pop,, in 1834,119,557. This colony, wh‘C‘> 

which are niches containing statues rjf the^welve apostle.s. is divided into 11 cos., has a much less indented cast' 
Some of the wimlnws have -laim d glass, representing line than Canada or Nova Scotia ; the surface, however, 
the history of Jesus Christ ; the choir is separated from is broken and undulating, though not mountainous, 
the rest of the church by a screen of rich oak-carving, considerable rivers intersect it in all directlnns, the 
and in the Interior are several curious monuinents. The largest lM*ing Sr. John's (which sec), Miramkhn^. 
fabric is kept in repair by the produce of e.states belong- Bistigouelie. The principal gulnbs are the mb' 

Ing to the hor., so that tlmrc is no necessity for a rliurch- Clialeur and Miramichi, on its r). coast, and that ^ 
rafce. The living is a vicarage in crown patronage. It Passamaqiioddy on the S., into whicl) runs tlie river 

has also 4 places of worship for dissenters, with various Croix, wliii'.li divides tlie province from Maine, in the • 
Sunday scliools, attended by about 100 ebihlren. Tlie States. It.s geology is very little known ; but ‘ 

grammar school was founded in 1529 ; its endowment, seems to be tlie prevailing feature, tliougii 
at the time of the Char. Comm. Impiliy, amounted to gran wacke, and even the primitive formations occas^^^ 
2,380/. a year, and in consequence of a suit in Chauc('ry, ally occur, (’oal is abunuant, and is 
the corporation, its trustei's, have founded two exliil>itioiis Grand lakj», by a joint-stock company. Iron and ^ 
of 80/. a year each, tenable for 4 years at Oxford or Cam- occur also in considerable quantities, /i i(ijli 

bridge. The master lots a .salary of 220/. a year with a cove^ by far, the greater part of the surface, and 
good house, and 60/. a year are paid to an iislier ; the the soil is generally rich and fertile, except m < 
school is attended by aliout 40 boys. 'I’wo nafiimal .swampy tracts, only one-sixteentb of tlie whole pj<’ 

achoolg furnisli Instruction to about 250 cliildi en of both lias hfe^U surveyed and laid open for settlers. 
sexes, and there are two or three smaller schools u h. Ily tingd<iwn, and exportation of the fine timber, j,jvolv 
or in part supported by subscription. Thee.iii. -li Id in tliese forests abound, has, however, been 
trust by the bor. for ciiaritable piirposcis, Indepc'ndently imrsued for some years, and the quantity , jiora 
of that above mentioned, are very extensive ; and there land is prngressivi'ly increasing. 'I he fauna to 

are several almstiouses, a workhouse, and dispensary, of tin; coh.iiy nearly resemble those of 
A library and small theatre art; the only other public wliich, indeed, it lormerly belonged. Nov'- 

establishments. . very similar to that of Canada; winter *''‘**^ , j vcg‘d«- 

Newark carries on a considerable trade in malt mid to April, when a sudden change takes place, a” ^ (|,e 
com, and in coal, cattle, and wool. It has also two largo tion becomes extremely rapid. The tempci’^^^ 
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S parts Is milder and more equable ; but the prevalence 
of sea-fogs, on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, render 
the cultivation of wheat near the coast very uncertain, 
though it does not seem to injure the health of the 
settlers. Indeed, the climate altogether is uncommonly 
healthy, and will bear to be compared with that of any 
part of England. Rheumatism, consumption, and low 
tvphus are the prevalent diseases ; but they are In a great 
measure brought on by exposure to the damp, and the 
sudden changes of temperatJire. Agric'nltnre, notwith- 
standing the rich tracts of alluvial soil skirting the 
rivers, is considerably less advanced than In Nova Scotia 
and the Canadas, owing, in part, to its later settlement, 
but principally to tho superior importance attached to 
its timber trade. Within the last lew years, however, 
great improvements have taken place in these respects ; 
agrioiltur.il societies have been form**d, new settlers 
iiave introdiiced, in many parts, the more approved sys- 
tems of husbandry, and emulation has been generally 
excited by ploughing-matches, eattle-shows, and the 
distribution of prciniurns. Wheat, Indian corn, barley, 
and oats are the princiiial grain crops ; but by far the 
ino.st important article of produce is the potatoe, the 
crop of wliich, in iH.'iri, was estimated at 2,100,000 bush. 
Red and white clover are tiic grasses most cultivateil, 
and beans, pea.s, turnips, mangel-wurzel, and beetroot 
thrive well, and arc raised in pretty considerable quan- 
tities. I'asturago is followed to some extent, and it was 
estimated that tlie live-stock of the colony, in 1835, 
comprised 11,000 horses, 01,000 cattle, 143,000 sheep, and 
,59,000 hogs, n'he felling and conveyance of timber con- 
stitutes, liowover, as before olisorved, tiie great employ- 
ment of llie labouring classes ; but most of the lum- 
berers are dissolute and depraved, and the occupation 
prevents them fr(»m paying proper attimtlon to agri- 
culture. Many of the trees, e.<iieciaUy tlie yellow pines, 
attain a great size, and furnish timber of good quality, 
tliruigh inferior to that of Norway and the Baltic. 
It is prinei|>ally conveyed to (ireat Jlritain in tlie log. 
tlx; rt'inaiudor being manufactured into deals, boards, 
btavi's, \ c. 

The limber exported from New Brunswick to Great 
Britain in 1837 w’as valued at 470,070/. ; tliat of Lower 
Can.ida during tlie same year having been estiinatiHl at 
051,788/. 'J'his trade is wholly forced and artilieial, being 
a consequence of the high discriminating duties imposed 
in England on Baltic tiiidier. It. Is contended, howevi'r, 
that tlie equalisation of the duties', how advantageous so. 
ever to England, would be injurious to (’anada and New 
Brunswick, #y diminishing their trade in timber. But 
the truth is that this, so far from being advantageous to 
either, is distinctly and completely the ^verse. The 
liahits which it generates arc quite .suhver.?lve of that 
sober, steady spirit of industry, so ijssential to a settler in 
a rude country: to such a degree, inih'cd, is this tho 
case, that hunlierers liave been ilescribed as tlie pest.s of 
a colony, “ made and kept vicious by the very trade by 
wliich tliey live.” Ship-building is pretty extensively 
carried on, chietly at St. John’s, the cap. In 1839, 164 
ships were built, of the aggregate burden of 4.5,861 tons ; 
Imt they are of the class called ” slop built,” and do not 
enjoy a high cl’aracter for solidity or durability. Though 
less deeply inuented with fishing bays than Nova Scotia, 
the coast and rivers of New Brunswick abound with 
lisli, e.spfcially cod, herrings, salmon, and mackerel ; the 
iMitire value of the exports of fish and fish-oil having 
amounted in 183? to 68,0(K)/. The whale fishery, intro- 
‘hieid only within the last few years, has already at- 
tained cousidcriible importance ; the exports of oil and 
wlialulione, in 1837, having been estimated at 37,442/. 

Except timber, and the produce of its flslieries, the 
exports of New Brunswick are quite inconsiderable: the 
imports consist of corn (clilelly from the U. States), of 
the value, in 1837, of 1.50,828/. British and Iri.sh manu- 
auured goods, valued at 217,321/., and various minor 
les. nuking a sum total of 730,563/. Subjoined is an 
•I' liiiiiii of the slii[is that entered and left the ports of 
i^e^runswick, in 1839. 
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different banks, and of those Issued by the corporation of 
the city of St. John’s. Tho sum in circulation tunounted, 
in 1839, to about 350,000/. 

The constitution of New Brunswick is very similar to 
that of Nova Scotia, which it resembles In several other 
])artlculars, and to which tho reader Is referred for far- 
ther information. Tho repre.sentative body, or parlia- 
ment, comprises 26mems., and sits at Fredericton, about 
90 m. above St. John’s. Tlie judiciary courts are the 
court of chancery, in w'hich the governor presides, the 
supreme court directed by 4 justices, circuit courts, a 
court of common pleas, and numerous courts for the re- 
covery of small debt.s. The revenue is extremely va- 
riable, and has been much increased of late years by the 
sale of unoccupied lands ; besides which, a few light 
taxes arc levied for poor rates and other local pufposes. 
After the jiayment of the local magistracy, &c., the sur- 
plus is appropriated to tlie improvement of the colony, 
and especially to the formation of roads, that have re- 
cently been comnletcd R> a very considerable extent. 
The expense of the reguHir army is defrayed by the Bri- 
tish government ; but there is likewise a native militia 
comprising upwards of 20,000 nuui. The religion of 
New Brunswick i.s similar to that of Nova Scotia; and 
the diocese of the colonial bishop of that peninsula 
extends over tho province. There arc, likewise, Rom. 
(’atholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists ; but 
the religion of tho colonists partakes more of fanati- 
cism tlian sober rational worsliip. As respects educa- 
tion, New Brunswick enjoys more tlian ordinary advan- 
tages. King’s College, at Frederi^n, owes its origin to 
the exertions of .Sir Howard DodHp, and has been in 
active operation for some yearsr^lts maintenance is 
chiefly provided for by an annual grant of 2,000/, from 
I the local government, ami the mode of instruction nearly 
roscinhies that pursued In Oxford ; .suliscription to arti- 
cles is not, however, required, except from students of 
divinity : a Krammar-sctuiol, also, is supported out of tlio 
rolh*).'e-fnnd?. Nine other grammar-schools, which, in 
l'< 3 '», had 3.:l pupils, are either wliolly or partially sup- 
ported by legislative grants. English schools, also, are 
established in all the pars, of the prov.; and, in 1830, 
there were 477 schools, furnishing elementary instruction 
to 7,019 boys, and .5,619 girls. 

The pop. of New Brunswick consists of a mixed race 
of English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch ; but the last are far 
less numen)us than in the ncigiibouring colonies, Tho 
French also have three small settlements on the E. side 
of the prov. The Indi.an aborigines have b<‘en for many 
years fast declining in numbers, and all attempts to 
civilise them or improve their condition have milcd : 
they have a few small villages scattered in different parts, 
and are all It. ('atholics. In mantu'rs and customs 
the British settlers nearly resemble those of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton. I'lie women are hand- 
.some; the men gen<*rally tall, well-made, muscular, and 
scarcely ever corpuhmt. They are remarkably spirited, 
adventurous, ami attached to their country ; nor can 
there be any doubt that they would, if well disciplined, 
make excellent soldiers. 

The country now called New Brunswick was, In the 
early part of last century, comprised Ijy the Frencii 
under the appcll.atiou of New France, and viewed as an 
appendage to Acadia. At the peace of 1763 it was ceded, 
with the rest of Canada, to the English, and, from that 
time to 1785, was considered as part of Nova Scotia. 
The country, however, was little more than a mere w il- 
derness, till General .Sir Guy Carleton procured for it a 
royal charter, constituting New Brunswick a distinct 
prov., with him|elf as governor. To his exertions It 
chiefly owes the rapid rise of its prosperity ; but it also 
owes many material improvement.s in Us roads, sclibols, 
agriculture, judicial arrangements, &c., to .Sir Howard 
Douglas, governor from 1S24 to 1831. {M'Grt'gor's 
America, li. 5 — 102. ; Murray's li. America, ii. 224 — 
•2.56., i^c.) 

Niiw Bkunswick, a town of the U. States, Ne^ 
Jersey, on the Raritan, 17 m. from Raritan Bay, and 28 
m. S.W. New York. Pop., in 1830. 7,831. It is partly 
built on a low site, but is accounted tolerably healthy. 
Its principal institutions arc Rutger’s ('ollcge, founded In 
1770, and a theological seminary established in 1811. 
New Brunswick stands at the end of tho New Jersey 
railroad, and of the Delaware and Raritan canal, the 
terminating basin of which is m. in length, and 200 ft. 
wide. T lie Raritan is navigable for sloops of 80 ^ns 
up to the town, which bus a brisk trade, particularly in 
grain. 

NEWBURGH, a sea-port and market-town of Scot- 
land, CO, Fife, on tlie S. bank of the Tay, 13^ m. S.W. 
Dundee, and 9 m. S.K. Perth Pop., in 1831, 2,642. It 
consists chiefly of one street, running E. and W. along 
the lino of the shore, with another .at right angles leading 
down to tho harbour. I'ho town Is mostly of modern 
date, particularly fow.ivds its outskirts, though many old 
buildings remain to mark its ancient state. 'I'iie public 
buildings are the town-house, with a spire, the parish 
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church, and a dissenting chapol. The splendid mansion- 
house of Mugdrum is close to the bor. on tlie N.VV. The 
means of education are ample and eilioient ; from 1.10th 
to 1 . 7 th part of the pop. are at sciiool. The town is 
lighted witi) gas. 

The harbour is pretty good ; but only 10 vessels from 
60 to ITiO tons, exclusive of lishing-boats, belong to the 
bor. It lias notwithstanding a considerable trade, being 
tlie port for the greater p.irt of Kinross-shire, Stratbearn, 
and other contiguous districts, both for the export of 
their agricultural produce, and for importing co.ds, lime, 
See. Most vessels Inmnd for Pertli wait liere for the flow 
of the tide ; and sonic of tiicrn unload part of their cargo 
before they c.an, even at high water, proceed up the river. 
Newburgli, indeed, is, next to Kirkcaldy, tlie most im- 
portant sea-port of Fifesliire. -Tlie wc.aving of coarse 
linens is largely carried on, employing from 500 to COO 
looms. 

Newburgh existed in the 12th century, and was stibject 
to the neighbouring monastery of Liiulores, whose re- 
mains are yet pretty entire, ^n 1031 it was created a 
royal bor. by Charles I. ; but, like Falkland, being un- 
able to defray tlie expcnsi's of its parliamentary repre- 
sentative, it petitioned to be relieved from the burden, 
which w.as granted. It has otlierwise, however, all th<? 
marks of a roval iior., and is governed by 2 bailies and 1.5 
counsellors. Municipal revenue, di'rived from land, about 
170 /. per annum. There .are two curious crosses of re- 
mote antiqAiity in tlie ncigiihourhood ; one ealli'd the 
Mugdrum Cross, tiic otlior M.icduff’s C ross. 'Phe former 
is supposed to com^^orate a victory over’ the Danes in 
the lOth century ; aHHatter was erected as <a .sanctuary 
to any of the kiudi^r of Macdufl’, th.mo of Fife, who 
miglit commit murder. If they fled thitiier, and paid a 
ct>rtain fixe<l solatium to their chief, fliey obtaincii pro- 
tection. (iVrie Stat. Account of Scothmd, § L'lfcshirc, j). 
5fi— HI.) 

Nkwburgii, a town and port of entry of tlie U. 
States, New \ ork, Orange co.. on tlie Hudson. oU m. N. 
New York. Fop., in 18.30, (i.lil. It Is w<-ll built ; well 
paved, and well supplied with excellent water. It has 
places of worship for various sects, an incorporated aca- 
demy, and several otlier schools ; 2 banks, soim^ good 
hotels, and paper, plaster, and gunpowder-mills ; a 
whaling company, with a capital of I1.3,(KH) dolls., &c. 
It is, alternately with (Josheii, the seat of liio county 
court, and was the hcad-quarters of Wa.sliingtoii during 
the publication of the celebrated Newburgh Letters. 
(Nrw York Gazetteer, Sec.) 

NRWBUKY, a mun. bor., market-town, and p.ar. 
of England, co. Berks, on tlie Kemiett, crossed lier(* liy 
a stone bridge of 3 arclies, 2ii in. S. Oxford, and 03 ni. 
W. by 8. Ivondoii. of tlie mun. bor., which in- 

cludes, with the par. of Newlniry, portions oLtiie pars, 
of bpoen and (ireeniiam, in IH31, H.KiO. 'I he town, a con- 
siderable portion of which on tlie N. b.ank of tlie Kcmu'tt 
is in the liamiet of Specnhamland, consi.'ts of two prin- 
cipal, wide, and well-built street.s, arranged in tlie form 
ot the letter T, with smaller and very irregular street.? 
at it.s S. extremity. The market-place, opposite tiie 
church, is a large open sipiare, in wliicli is tlie guild- 
hall. The church, erected in the rcigii of Henry V'H., 
is a large but plain building, witli a square tower: the 
living is a rectory in the jiatronage of tlic crown. A 
district church, in the Gothic style, Inis recently been 
erected on the London road, and is remarkabit! for its 
extensive catacomlis. There are, likewis<*, 5 places of 
worship for dissenters ; and the town comprises several 
Sunday schools, and an endowed free-scliool, besides nu- 
merous and wealthy corporation-cliaridcs, wiiich, how- 
ever, had been greatly neglected prirviously to thepas.sing 
of the Municipal Keiorm Act. (Mtm. Corp. licv.) 'I’bc 
almshouses have accommodation for UO ageii people : 
there is a small bor, gaol, and about J m. 8. the town is a 
large Union workliou.se. 

“ Newbury, wliich is situated on tiie m.nin-road between 
Ijondon ana Bath, lias a large posting business, w liicli 
employs a considerable number of hands, besides oeea- 
sioning n largo importation of liorsc jirovemiei:. Tiie 
Kemiett and Avon C.anal, coiiin^cting tiie .Severn witli 
the Thames, passes through tlic tow n, and aifonis the 
advantage of water-carriage from lymdori, Bristol, and 
S. Wales. In the imincdi.ate m igiiboiirliooil arc 2 silk- 
manufactories and a paper-milL; but tln.-y arc not eoii.si- 
derable. 'I’he rapid declivity and copious supply of 
water in the Kcnneft, liave occasioned the erertion of 
numerous large corn-miils. two of whicli are witiiin the 
town. There are tUso l ousideralde malthuuses.aiul some 
cxten.sivc breweries. The quantity of grain annually 
exiMirted from Newbury, eitiicr as flour, mnlt, or in its 
natural state, amounts to upwards of 7,(X)0 tons, in return 
for wiiich it import.s large quantities of building ma- 
terials, and various articles of general consumption from 
tile ports of London and Bristol. Tiie town has tiie 
appearance of being in a jirospcrous and improving <-on- 
ilitioii ; and there has iiccii a grc.it increase of buiidiiigs 
and pop,, especially in Spccnliainl.uid. Tiigh vent.? are 


readily obtained In -situations fovourablo to trade. The 
poor rates are much higher than in the adjoining puri8he.s, 
and higlier also than they should be with reference to tlic 
description of the pop., a circumstance chiefly attributable 
to the attractions oifered to the lower classes by the nu- 
merous charitable foundations attached to the coruora- 
tion.” {Mun. Corp. Hep.) 

Newbury, which is a bor. by prescription, and was 
afterwards chartered in .38 Eliz., has been governed, since 
the Ueform Act, by a mayor and 3 aldermen, witli 
counseBon>; it has a commission of tlio peace under a 
recorder. Uorporation revenue in 1839, 1,027/. The 
spring quarter-sessions for the co., and petty sessions 
for the hundred, are held here, and is one of tlie jiolling 
places for the co. elections. Large corn-markets on 
Thursday : horse and cattle fairs, Holy Thursday, July 5., 
Sept. 4 ., and Nov. 8. 

Newbury returned 2 mems. to pari, in the reign of 
Edward I.; and it is not known at what period, or for 
what cause, it lost the franchise. It was formerly also 
celebrated for its manufacture of serges, shalooiis, &e. , 
and In the reign of Henry VIII., .fohn Windicomh, 
known as Jack of Newbury, kept 100 looms, from ilu' 
produce of wiiich be bvicame so weaitliy as to be able 
to entertain tlie king and hi.s retinue during tlieir pas- 
sage tlirongh tiie town. He was a groat benefactor to 
Ncwliury ; and bis house, a largo brick structure, is still 
shown in tlic High Street, lii.s manufactory being now 
occiqiicd by a large inn, “ the Jack of Newbury.” 'I’ho 
vicinity is remarkable for two battles fought during the 
civil w ars between the royalist and parliamentary forces, 

( 'liarics I. coiYityanding hw army in person on botii m < a- 
sioins. 'i’be flrst was fought on a common called tin 
Wash, on2(!tb Sept. KBS; the second on 27th Oct. in the 
following year ; but neitlier had any decided result, 
Donningtoii Gastlc, a sliort di.stance N.W. of Ncwlniry, 
was tlie property of Cliaucer, the earliest Englisli classic 
l)oet ; and in it ho spent the two last years of liis liic, 
which terminated in 1 Jno. {Mun. Heports, SfC.) 

N E WBUH Y-F()KT, a town and river-port of the 
.Stat<*.s, Massaclius.setts, being the third tow n of the state 
in pop. and commercial Importance, co. Essex, on tlie 
Merrimack, about 3 m. from its moiitli, and 32 ni. N. hy 
E, Boston: lat. 42*^^ 4fl' N., long. 70'^ 52' W. Fop., in 
1830, 6,375; but it is now (1841) jirobably above 
It is built on a gimtlo acclivity, and has an imposing ap- 
pearance from tiie river. It con.sists t)f two long streets, 
running N. and S., ))arallel witli the river, and com- 
municating by other streets, crossing them at right 
angic.s. State Street, the principal, is broi^d, and IiTie(t 
witli good lioufies, which, though of wood, are ivell hoilt, 
and handsome. The streets are partially paved atid 
flagged, but Hlftither lighted nor watched. It is coiuicctdl 
with Saiisliury, on the opposite side of tlie river, hy a 
bridge, about \ m. long, partly sufiportcHl on wooflcn 
piers, and partly suspended by chains. The liurbour is 
secure, and has usually about 2 fathoms water at hnv 
ebb ; but it is dillicult of entrance, from a bar at the 
mouth of the river, which is impassable during E. gah s. 
{/ilunCs Amertcan Coast^Pilot. ) 

A breakwater was a few years since constructed within 
tlic river, about 2 m. from its mouth, at an expeii.sc ol 
20(1,000 dollars, for the double purpiise of shutting the 
Merrimack out from a swampy bay S. of the town, and 
enabling it to clear away the bar ; but in thi'se objc< t.s d 
appears to liave signally faileil. Newbury-Fort lias 
several considerable cotton, cloth, and yarn factor ic.s, nu- 
merous distilleries, and manufactures of shoes, hats, 
cor.dage, Morocco leather, gohl and silver plate, &c. hi 
1H38, 18 vessels, of the aggregate burden of 2,744 tons 
were built hero. This town had formerly a large .siiaic 
of tlie W. India trade ; at present it imports a good dna 
of raw cotton, for its own manufactures and those c 
Lowell ; and its inliabs. arc actively engaged in th<’ 
and raackarel lishcrios and a brisk coasting tra<lc. h' 
1838, there belonged to the port and district 30,457 
bliipping. {OJfinal Reports ; Murray's Encyc. cf (u'otl-l 
Enctfct. Aniericana ; Priv. hi/orm.) 

NEWGASTEE-UFON-TYNE, a pari- 
bor., and river-port of England, locally ,1 

Castle-ward, eo. Nortliumla;rlaiiiI, of wiiich it ^ 
cap., liut it is also a co. by itself, and is celebrat'd .0 

(lie principal British port for the shifinieiit of coal, on i- 
N. bank of the 'i’yne, about m. from its mouth, jO 


.30" N., long. Y’ 37' 30" W. Area of pari. bor. 


which 


inoliuh's, with the town and co., the ifvc 
Uykqjf, Heaton, Jesmond, Westgute, and Elswiih, • , ^ 
acres. Fop., in 18.31, 53,6t3, but at present - 

bafily 6.5,000. The town, (which was formerly 
.and still has a square Norman castle, with ‘J*’ j,,^ 
gati’s,) .and a few rem.ains of the oUl town wall, 
the bottom and sides of an acclivity rising ^tniewm 
ruptly from the river ; and thougii a few' years n< ^ 
was very irregularly laid out, and consist'd, with ^ 
exceptions, of n.'irrow', circuitous, ami > ’py 

iius been 80 Inipioved within the last 20 years, (I'tit 1 
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through the exertions of Mr. Grainger, a native of the 
town.) that it is now one of the liandsoinest towns of 
England. These improvements have cost nearly a mil- 
lion sterling ; and include a great number of new streets 
and terraces, a handsome square, a market (the largest 
in England), a central exchange, theatre, dispensary, 
music-hall, lecture-room, two chapels, two auction marts, 

^^Gcnn-al descriptioti. — Grey Street, so called in honour 
of Earl Grey, the largest of Mr. (irainger’s new streets, 
has now become the principal thoroughfare of the town : 
it ascends a gentle acclivity, and forms a continuation of 
Dean Street and the Side, which last reaches nearly to 
the river, (irey Street is nearly ^ tn. in length* by HO ft. in 
breadth, and is lined with sub.stantial stone houses, which, 
in point of architectural beauty, may vie with Regent 
Street, in London : the effect is heightened, also, by the 
ciirvilineiir direction of thcr strc( £. At the top of (irey 
Street, where it joins lllackott Street, one of Grainger’s 
earlier and less ambitiotis works, stands the column de- 
dicated to Earl Grey, 130 ft. high, and surmounted by a 
eolo.ssal statim of that nohleman, by Railey. Grainger 
Street, another fine avenue, 3(X) yards in length, and 
GO ft. wide, is on a similar design with Grey Street ; 
ami at their Junction with Market Street is a large trimi- 
gular space, on which has been erected the central 
ehaugc, a building having three uniform fronts, in the 
(’orinthian style, with circular corners, faced with eo- 
luunis of the same order, and supporting light domes, 
after those of the temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The out- 
side is formed into handsome shops and ware-rooms, 
enclosing the exchange, whicli has lour large entranee.s, 
and i.s altogether lighted from abo\^ : the roof is inge- 
niously eoustructed, resting op the external walls, and 
inwardly on a circular entablature, svq)port(“d by H Ionic 
columns, enclosing a platform, within which i.s the 
news-room, the outer si)acc being open, and used lor 
the promenades and rendezvous of the merchants. Ail- 
joining the exchange is a handsome coffee-room. The 
csralilKlnnent is supported hy 1,000 subscribers, and i.s 
managed by a committee ; but the property belongs to 
Mr. Grainger. The proprietor otlhred it as a tr(‘e gilt 
to the corporation for a corn-market, hut that body 
thought lit to decline it : the principal commercial bu- 
siness is transacted at the old exchange, on the Sandhill, 
(’layton, Nelson, Nun, and Shakespeare Streets are the 
other principal thoroughfares in Mr, Grainger’s .sph ndid 
improvements; and beisides these, Eldon Sipiart*, N. of 
Blackett iStr'*et, Westgate, Percy, and Ntirthinuberl.aud 
►Streets, deserve notice. 'I’lic N. suburbs are o[>(m ; and, 
being removed from the bustle of town, are oc<'upied by 
house's suited to the wealthier iababitants, who li.ive vx- 
tended their residences into Josmoiul town.'ibip, forming 
a succession of terraces ; and further north is ;i group of 
new buildings, called Brandling Place. On Rye-bill, 
also, W. of Newcastle, terraces and villas a\rc in course of 
forination ; and the same is the case on the ro;ul to N. 
Shields ; Indeed, it maybe said that the town is ('xtending 
itself in every direction, with marked improvements in ar- 
chitectural taste. In Sandgate, however, and the lower 
parts of Newcastle, which extend along the banks of the 
J’yne for nearly 2 tn., there are many narrow, inconve- 
nient, am. dirty streets, lined with manufactories, ware- 
house.s, &c. ; and comprising, also, many lanes and alleys, 
as filthy, close, and unwholesome as the very worst of 
those of Liverpool and Manchester: indeed, “ the mind 
caiim)t picture a state of greater destitution and misery 
than what appear in many of these houses ; and in Sand- 
gate, EL of the town, the condition of the people seems 
Ppt much better.” (/fc/j. fo Jiritish Association, 1S.3H.) 

J he communication with the bor. of G.itcshe.'ul (which 
fi<'e), on the S. side of the river, is maintained by iue.ans 
ol a handsome stone bridge, of nine elliptical arches ; but 
it lias been proposed to supersede this by another so lofty 
as to admit underneath the free passage of colliers and 
other masted vessels. 

Jiuildmf's, S(c The 

guiiiffiall, which comprises also the exchange ami the 
court belonging to the incorporated society of liwist- 
pien or coal-titters (chartered in lOUU), Is a large Imild- 
enlarged and altered at different 
periods, but of the most heterogeneous architecture, 
tno\igh at the same time pretty well adapted for bu.si- 
ness : the rooms contain some valuable portraits of public 
quay, a fine open space fuccii with 
tone, and one of the largest la the kingdom, is the cus- 
stone from a tlesign by 
Lrxr’ T”® Moot-hall, or assize court-house for the 
^^'I’thumberland, is within the precinctf of the old 
CcUtle, and consists of a (irecian building, de- 
gned from the Temple of Theseus at Athens, and faced 
ranolla Goric porticoes : the interior is well ar- 

business both of the civil and criminal 
noA rti town-gaol, in Carliol Square, is a strong 
mnntti ’’ '^tilldh^ erected in 1827, on the 
at a cost of 47,(KKJL : but it is rc- 
I ted, that TOth the site md construction arc bad ; soli- 


tary confinement Is Impossible, and a better prison might 
have been built at little more than half the expense. It 
comprises about 50 cells, and the same number of rooms : 
the average number of prisoners, not including debtors, 
amounts to about 80, and the daily cost of each prisoner 
may average about Is. '2d. Tlie Trinity-honsc, in Trinity- 
chare, Qiuiy-bide, is an incorporated institution of great 
antiquity, intended not only to improve the navigation of 
the river by the appointment of licensed pilots, but to 
provide subsistence for poor and decayed brethren, 
their widows and children : It supports at present 
about 27 in-pensionors, at ‘28s. per month ; 81 masters 
or their widow.s, out-pensioners, at 8/. a year ; and .37 
seamen or their widows, at 0/. a year. The Arcade, 
in Pilgrim Street, one of Grain|tcr’s erections, though 
perhaps the least distinguished in jloint of taste, con- 
sists of an oblong lale of building, with a Corinthian 
frontage IM 11. long and 75 ft. high. 'I’he N. of Ehigiand 
joint-stock b;uik, and the .savings’ bank, occupy the front 
rooms ; and in other parts are the jxist, stamp, and ex- 
cise offices, with auction-rooms, shops, and chambers for 
lawyers, engineers, Ac*. It was opened in 18.32, and cost 
4(),00()/. The barracks, on the N.W. side of the town, 
comprise an exten.sive range of building inclosed within 
a stone wall, and accommodate nearly I, <100 troops. 

Mar/ii’ts. — The Corn Exchange, recently built, seems 
to be sufficiently capacious and convenient, as is the 
E'ish Market. A large butcher-market was built in 
iHOH; but it has been removed; and the only great 
market now existing in Newcastle is that constructed, 
by Grainger, the largest in England, 318 ft. in length, 
and coinfirising an area of 0,050 sq. yards, exceeding 
that of St. .lohn’s in I.iv<‘rpool by 2,050 sq. yards: it 
lias 14 entrances, and is lined witli 243 shops, besides 
stalls. 

Literary, Scientific Institutions, — The I.ittTary and 

Philosophical Institution (founded in 1703, chlelly through 
the exertions of tlu^ Kev, W. Turner, a celebrated dis- 
senting minister of Newcastle.) occujiies a building of 
Doric architecture in Westgate .Street ; and adjoining tho 
libr.ary are Uie im'eting-rooms and museums of the Na- 
tural History and Antiquarian .Societies of Newcastle. 
A literary, scientific, and meclianical institution has an 
estatilishment in Blackett Strc'ot. A new Music-hall, 
beneath which is a large public Lecture Room, has been 
built hy .Mr. Grainger, in Nelson Street. Tlie old Music 
Hall is now entered from Grey .Street, anii is occupied as 
an auction mart. ’I'lnj Newcastle Institution, for tho 
promotion of the fine arts, in Blackett Street, a handsome 
building witli .a Corifitliian front, comprises a saloon and 
octagon gallery well lighted from tlie top: the establish- 
ment is supported j)y a joint-stock company, and the an- 
nual exhibition is* in June. Newcastle has 0 j)Ul)lic li- 
braries, and 5 weekly ncw.spapers. A club, conducted 
in ti>e modern stylo, called tlio Nortlieru Counties’ 
Club, has among its members the most distinguished 
nobility and gentry of that part of lingland. Tho 
I principal places of amusement arc the theatre. In 
(bay Street; the assembly-rooms, in Westgate Street; 

I behind \vhi*’h is the racket court, the riding- school 
in the puldic walk called the Eoith, and the baths 
.'it tlie N. end of Nurthumberl.and Street. The theatre, 
built hy (Iraingi-r in 1K35, from designs hy Mr. Green, 
an architeet of Ncwc.'istlo, instead of an older one that 
lie had purcliased and pulled down, has a front in 
Grey Street 120 feet in liiigth, with a portico of 0 
Corinthian columns, supporting a ricli pediment : its 
interior shape is that of a flattened horse-shoe ; and in 
point of size it is surjuissinl by few or no English 
thi'atres, except the Oix'ra-hou.'^e, anil the patent the- 
atres of thi^netropoHs. Ibices are licld in Juno on the 
Moor, about 1.J m. N. the town; and a good stand has 
been erected for the accommodation of visiters, 

C/turc/fcs, ']r. — Newcastle ha.s 4 par. churches, the 
olde.st of which is St. Andrew’s, a Norman building* 
at the top of Newgate Street. By far the finest, how- 
ever, is .St. Nicholas (now the jiarcnt church) a cru- 
ciform structuic in the decorated English styla, with 
a choir and nave 220 feet in length, and 74 feet in 
width, the choir only being enclosed for service ; a 
painted E. window, and a magnificent altar-piece of the 
Last Supper, deeornto the interior ; and at the W. end is 
a tower In the early perpendicular st}le, surmounted by 
a croeketted steiiple resting on four flying buttresses, the 
whole being 20i ft. in height. This steeple is said, by 
Mr. RJekinan, " to be as lino a composition us any of 
its date, and the lightness and boldness of the upper 
part can h.ardly be exceeded.” St. Giles's in Edinburgh, 
tho College I'ouer in Aberdeen, and St. Dunstan’s in 
the E. of London, arc imitations of this steeple, but 
they all fall far .short of the original. A very good library, 
though chiefly of old or theological books, is attached to 
this church ; the rules of admission are very liberal ; and 
it is, in fact, o|)en to the public free of charge. All 
Saints’ is a m- .h '•n Grecian building, with an elegant 
Spiro 202 feet in Iieight ; tho interior is cf an ollip- 
ticnl Bhape, ale.! richly fitted up with Solid malio- 
c 4 
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Ranjr. St. In Westgate, Is a cruclfomi church, 

built in the i3th century, having a square embattled 
tower at Us W. end. T1 «p chaocls of ease are, St. 
Anne’s, on the New Uuad ; and anotner at Barras-bridge, 
culled St. Thomas’, in the early English style, and sur- 
mounted by a light tower 140 ft. high, 'An endowed 
charity school is attachetl to each of the churches, 
and a fifth to the chapel of St. Anne. The dis- 
senters hero are numerous, and most n*spectable ; out of 
30 places of worship, ?4 belong to dillcrent classes of 
Methodists, and other dissenters, including K. Catholics, 
members of the Church of Scotland, and the Society of 
Friends. Few of these, howtwer, have any claim to 
notice from their architectural beauty. Within the bor. 
are numerous Sunday schonls, furnishing religious in- 
struction to upwards of .'>,000 children of both sexes. 
Two public cemeteries have been formed of late years in 
the subnrlis. 

Schools and Benevolent Establishments. — The Royal I 
grammar school of Newcastle was founded by Thomas 
Horsley, in l.VJS. Among Us |)upils liavc been tin* late 
lords lydon, Stowcil, and (^iliingwood, tiie poet Aketi- 
side, and several other distinguislied characters : Dawes, 
author of tlie Misee/ianrit Cri/iea, was one of its inasttu s. 
A Lancastrian seliool, known as the “ .luldh-e-seliool,'’ 
founded in IHOI), has a handsoim* scliooKliouse, with 
a largo lilirary, and is liberally supporti'd by subserip- 
tion. A second Jubilcc-selxiol was founded, to com- 
inemorato tlio .'‘•dtli ja'ur of tlie prelacy “f the late 
Dr. Sliute Barrington : it is on tl\c national plan, and 
snpportc<l cldefly liy tin* ch'rgy and lay niemlicrs of the 
Establislied (diurch. 'I’here are several otlier endowe<i 
and snb8cri[)tion .sciiools, including two infant scliools. 
According to a report made to the Uritisii Assoeiation, 
tlie number of cliildreii receiving instruction of some 
kind or other, in IxdS, amounted to or to abont.“>I.J 

l^r cent, of the pop. between llie ages of 6 and I.*). 
Th6 principal benevolent institutions arc, tlic inlir- 
inary, which has accommodation hir HOO in-pati«‘nt$ ; 
a dispensary; two iilind asylum.s; a small liiiig-in hos- 
pital ; asylum for pour keclmcn ; .Ti'sus’s luispital, for <le- 
cayetl frwmen ; mendicity society ; donx stic-guardi.iu 
institution ; and several ranges ol alinslious<>s ; Ix-sides 
which, there are several minor cli.irities and ridigious 
associations. Newcastle has also a large nnion-uork- 
house: tlie expense of maintaining the poor of tlie bor. 
in 18:30 amounte d to 

Coal Trade. — Tlic importance, if not existence, of 
Newcastle is owing to its conviMiieut situation as a place 
of shipment for tiic coal wrouglit in its neighbuiirliood. 
The pits lie on (*acli side tlic I’ync, from uitldn 2 in. of 
its mouth to id or is m. up the riv(‘r; and it appears 
from the evidence liefore tlie coinnfittee of tlic II. of 
I.ords on the co.il-traiie, tiiat, in 1820, tliere were 23 
working collieries on tlio N. .side, and is on tlie .S>side of 
the Tyne. .Several more have since been opened, and at 
pre.’ieiit upwards id' .^d pits arc at work in tiie ncighbour- 
nood of Newcastle, .some witliin i mile of the rivi-r, but 
others more than 8 m. distant, 'i’he coal.s are conveyed 
from tlic pits to tlie staitlis in wooden or cast-iron waggons, 
brought along railways generally by means id'succcssive in- 
clined plaiie.s or locomotive engines. From such staitbs (or 
coal-shipping w liarfs) as arc above Ncwca.stle Bridge, the 
coal is conveyed in keels (each capable of holding 8 dial, 
dors or 22 tons) to Wullseiid, Jarrow, or Shields, where 
it is delivered on board tin; .ships; and tlie strength, as 
well cus activity of the Tyne kcelinen, is jirovcrbial in 
the N. of Kngland. Within tlie last lew years, however, 
tlie foriirition of the Brandling Junction, ami oilier rail- 
ways, to S. IShicIds, lias c.uisi'd a diminution of tlie keel 
navigation. Tlie coal sliipped at Newcasili^ is .sent not 
only to the jioit of Lomlun, lait furnishes a large portion 
of tiie supply for the IC. and .S. cos. ot Kngland, aiidacon- 
biderabla (juantUy is exported, diicfly to Kraiu e, Holland, 
and Denmark, as will lie seen from tlie following returns 
of coal, culm, and cinders, sliipped at the port of New- 
castle in 1838 and IHjp ; — . 
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Owing to the circum.stanre of rno.st of the vessels en- 
gaged in the coal-trade with London and other British 
ports iKilonging to Newcastle, her regist<;red tonnage Is 
very nearly equal to that of Idverpool, having amounted, 
on the .^tii of Jan., IM4I, to l.-'HO ships, of the aggregate 
burden of 2<»(),0(H) tons, manned by Klj'ilK) seamen. 

'i'he \)rlticipal exports of Newcastle, besides coal, com- 
prise pig and sheet kad (from O.OI'O to 7,(K)0 tons of the 
former, and .'tlmve 2,<H.O tons of the latter) from the 
mines of .Stanhope, glass, .and other gAods ni.'innfacturcd 
in the town, hams, grimUtuues from Gateshcad-fcll, &c. 


The gross customs’ revenue of the port amountffd, fn 

1840, to 442,P.'il/. 

The snimon-tishery of the Tyne (once much cele- 
brated) has greatly declined. About DO steam-boats 
belong to Newcastle, chiefly employed in towing ships 
up and down the river, or plying for passengers to and 
from Shields. f)ther and larger stxato-packets ply be- 
tween Newc<istlo and Stockton, Hull and Leith ; and 
steamers of still greater .size ply to and from London 
weekly, or even more frequently, during the summer 
mouths. The Tyne is navigable, from its mouth up to 
Newcastle bridge, for vessels of 2/)() tons, though in some 
intermediate places tlie depth, even in the middle of the 
stream, dogs tjot exceed 4 rt. at ebb tide. Dredging ma- 
chines, however, have been in use within the last few 
years, and tlic navigation is said to have been much ini- 
provaxl, tliough the bar at the mouth must always prove 
a great impediment to the entrance of large ships. It is 
liigh water at Newcastle about an hour later than at 
Tynemouth-bar, the average rise of spring-tides being 
11 ft. 7 in., and that of neaps 7 ft. 2 inches. 

Tli(‘ principal manufactures are those of bottles aixl 
window glass, mostly carried on in the township of 
Byker, of mill-work, sti'am-c'ngines, ,te., and of !eatli(‘r 
and soap, of which last article 2, .'>32, 2.^)7 lbs. were made 
iiriHJD. Sliip and boat building, ropo and sail-imiking 
employ a ciinsiderable nunilier of bands ; besides w liieli 
there ar<! several imdthonses, brewerie.s, iron foundries, 
lead mills, and cliemical works. The gro.ss excise duty 
collected at Ncwca.stle amounted, in 1S.3D, to 31K,,'331/. It 
has a braneli of the Bank of Kngland, with tlic Nortli of 
K.nglaixl Joint-stock Banking Comjiaiiy, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Joint-stock IRanking Company, Northuniberlaiul 
and the Durliam District Banking Company, Newcastle 
Conimcrcial Banking Comiiany, a jirivati* bank, and a 
.Saving's bank. The internal communication is main- 
tained not only by tlic coal-pit railways already men- 
tioncil, but by tiie Carlisle and Newcastle railroad (fd 
m. ill length, optmed in 1H3D). The Brandling Junction 
railway I'oiinccts the la.st-incntioncd railway willi t)ii> 
towns'of .S. Sliiidds and .Sunderland on tlie S. side of the 
'ryne ; on tlie N. side of whieli is the Newcastle and 
Nortii .Siiields railway. It is probable, also, tliat New- 
castle will .soon be eonnected witli the metropolis by 
tlx* Creat N.of Kngland railway, which is already (1«11) 
open a.s far as Darlington. 

Newcastle was constituted a bor. I.>y William the Con- 
queror. aixl has received 3(J chart<>rs from suhsetjuent 
nionarchs. It is divid«*d by the Mini. Reform Act into 7 
wards, and is governed by a mayor and 13 other aldermen 
and42counscllor.s.and lias acornmission of the peace under 
a recorder. Cor(). rev. in 18.3D, ()8,47-'>(., cliiclly derived 
from balla.st-due.s, tolls, and rents. Tlie assizes and Kpi- 
nhany (luarter-sessions for the co. of Northumberland are 
field in the Moot- liall, liesides wliich there Is a mayor’s 
court and sheriff’s court for the recovery of debts to an 
unlimited amount, a court of conscience for ilebts under 
40.V., and a court of conservancy for the river. 'I'lic 
town is well-paved, lighted, and cleaned by the cor- 
poration, and there is an elficient iiolice. Newcastle 
lias sent 2 incins. to the H. of C. since 27 Kdward 1., 
the election being vii.sted, down to tlie Reform Act, in 
the free burgc.sscs, botli resident and non-resident. 
'I’he electoral limits were enlarged by the Boundary 
Act, so as to include, w ith the old borough, the town- 
ships of Jesnioixl, Heaton, Byker, KUwlck. and West- 
gate ; and in 1 h;}D- 4 () it had 4, .530 reg. electors. It is 
one of the polling-places at elections for the co. Mar- 
kets extremely widl supplied, e.spccialiy with corn, on 
Tue.s€ay ami Saturday : fairs for woollen cloth, hard- ‘ 
ware, b*atlier, horses, and cattle, Aug. 12. and Oct. ’JD-) 
each lasting 9 days. 

'J’lie wall of Adrian passes through the town, wlix-li 
is provi'd, by tlie numerous antiquities discovered in 
it, to have been the site of a Roman station; but there 
Is no proof, tliough a strong presumption, that it was 
tlie Cons (J^Jlii, inentioiuid in tlie “ Notitia.” Bclore. 
tlie Conquest it was called Moukchester, from ds 
numerous inon.istic institutions (of which there arc 
still rather extensive remains), and also from being 
tlie resort of pilgrims to tlio holy well of Jesus’ mount 
(now corrupted into Jesmond)! A fortre8.s wa-s bunt 
ix'ro by Robert, (ddest son of William the Conqueror; 
;iixl it recoivid tlxi name of Newcastle, probably, to ms- 
liiigulsb it from some more ancient building, lu 
the walls on the K. side were rebuilt, and in the 

^'dward 111. the town was unsuccessfully attacked ny 
David Bruce. Newenslle, at this early period, had DC- 
eomc ono ,>f the largest commercial ports of tin* king- 
doin. It is curious, iiowever, that the first 
mention of coat occurs In a charter by Henry IHm ■* 
isiiig the burgesses of Newcastle to dig for that j',' 
In 1281, the town had ji considerable trade in coal, wn 
soon after began to be imported into London ; 

1.32.5 coals were exported to foreign countries, 
town fmnished, in 134(!, 17 sliiiis and 314 **mrmcr 
the siege of Calais, a jywiUjr force than any port N-o 
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Thames, except Yarmouth. It continued steadily to 
increase in connnercial importance and mining industry 
till i(i3*’». when It was visited by the plague, which car- 
i i<‘d off 5,000 of its inhabs. In the pariiamentary wars it 
warmly espoused tlje cause of Charles I. With respect 
to the progress of its coal-trade, it may be stated that in 
170 ;? tlie masters of tlie Trinity House of Newcastle 
rejiorted to the H. of C. that 000 ^hips, each carrying 
80 Newcastle clialders, and navigated by 4,500 men and 
hoys, were required for tl)e supply of otlicr ports; and in 
1772, 150 keels were employed on the Tyne, the quantity 
shipped amounting to 351,800 Newcastle chalders. The 
trade has thence been steadily increasing, and with 
greater rapidity since the lutroductiuii of gas. Lately, 
howev»‘r, there has been a sliglit diminution, owing to 
the ()i>ening of extensive pit.s in S. Durham, whence 
larj^e supplies of eoal are sent to tlic ports of Hartlepool 
and iviiddleshorough. (Pari, Papers ; Penyry Miif'., art. 
hnprovnaciUs (if f^^'wcastle ,■ Scott's Railway Cofftpanion, 

N 1 W C A S r L L- U N D E IM. Y N E . or L Y M E , a pari . 
ami mull, bor., market-town, and par. of England, co. 
Staiford, N. div. hiind. I’ireliill, 15 m. N.N.W. Stafford, 
and id.) ni. N.W. London. I’op. of pari, bor., in 1831, 
8, 152. Tile town, wliieh is w(.‘ll jeived and ligitted, con- 
.sisi.s of two nearly ])arall(;I streets, entered from the 
I.ondoii road, and cross(;d by stweral others of an inferior 
deseriptiun. It is, on tiic whole, well built, tliougli 
rhicily consisting of old hous(;H : in the lligli Street is 
a large open market-place. 'Ehe guildliall, a respeetal)le. 
looking building, lia.s good accommodation for tlio mu- 
)uci))al and magisterial business. 'I'liere are two ehiirelios, 
one of wliich, with tin* exception of its sejuare tower, 
was rebuilt at Uie beginning of la«t eeiitury : the other, 
a disti iot chnreij, Im> nai nil) liei n eri'Cti'd, the expense 
l)cing defrayed ehit.dly by a grant of 1,400/., from tlie 
})arl. commissioners, but partly, also, by private sul)- 
.vcriptioii. A handsome Uoin. ("atli. chapel was Imilt 
in lM.31 ; and tliere are places of worsliip for We.'^leyan 
and otlior MetllO(li^ts, Iiuh'pondents, Haptists, and tin* 
Society of Friends. vSix Sunday-schools are attended 
hy upwards of 1,500 eiiildren ; lajsides which, a niitional, 
Jginea.strian, infant, and four snbseriptioii schools lornish 
ildily iiistruetioM to alunit HUOboys and girls. Neweastle- 
uiidei-j.yne lias, also, a free grammar-school, founded in 
1(»02. and in trust of the corporation. 'I'lie master’s 
salary amounts to (>3/. a year; but though the sons of 
freemen may receive gratuitous classical instruction, tlie 
bcliool is not much resorted to by tlie itihabs. of tlie town, 
and is seldom attended by more tlian 12 buys. (Mtm. 

Itep.) Almshouses for 20 aged women wer<M.*sta- 
blislied here in 1037, by tlio Earl of Albeinarle ; and the 
town has several benevolent instituti(ms, (besides Ilible, 
ti act, and missionary associations, Ac. A littwary and 
scientitie in>titntiun was founded in 1830, a public li- 
brary lias 2,000 V 0 I.S., and there is a small theatre, little 
patroni.scd. 

“ The manufacture of liats is the cliief busines.s carried 
on at Newcastle, though there are three or four siik-inills 
and one cotton-mill at work.” Tliese mills, however, are 
Hot mentioned in the Report of tlie Factory Inspectors for 
I83H. “ The .own, a few years ago, was iii some ineasnro 
rt'garded as the cap. of tlie pottery district, wliidi includes 
several towns equal or even superior in pop. and import- 
ance to Newcastle itself. Latterly, however, this con- 
nection lias been broken, and tlio town lias suffered much 
in consecjuence. Trade has been very languid till within 
tlie last year or two, wlien it somewhat revived; and at 
present tlie labouring classes are in lull employinerit.” 

Bmirui. Rep.) 

Newcastle lias more recently sustained a serious di- 
nniuitioii of its traifle, from tlie removal of the great line 
01 eoniminiication between London, Manchester, Ac., 
(■* Junction Railway, which passes upwards of 

h,aV town. There is good reason, liowevcr, to 

leve that, on the completion of the Birmingham and 
Cliester and Crew railways, which are 
nun close by it, the losses occasioned by the 

I mug ot the former will be more tlian compensated, 
liofwi " ^ collieries are seated in the neighbour- 
lum considerablo tanneries and malt- 

“ paper-mill employed in making tissue 
h'r „w.K , potteries. The town is connected by a 
n i i.c Drand Trunk navigation, and has 
iiel.i XT* t)f communication to the coal- 

I lvi>»-nr 1 ■ ,^*:^ord. A branch of tlie Manchester and 
bank ^ Banking Company, and a private 

M irk cstabli.slied here, and there is a savings bank, 

markets ^^^tiday and Saturday : 5 yearly cattle 

received its first charter 
Reform 4 HI., was divided by the Municipal 

5 otlie^'n^P ^ wards, and placed under a irrayor smd 
luisshm^ f with 18 counsellors ; it has also a corn- 
return « recorder. 'J'he bor. has 

the r » Kdward HI., 

6 u of voting down to tho Reform Act being in the 
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resident freemen (by gift, birth, and servitude). The 
Boundary Act added to the old bor. a small extra- 
naroehiaf part of the Penkhull-townsbip : reg. electors, 
in 1839-40, 1,031. It is also one of tlie polling-places for 
the N. div. of co. of Stafl’ord. 

The distinguishing name of Newcastle (under Lyme, 
or I.yne) is of doubtful origin ; but the best authorities 
ref(T it to tlie fact of its standing near the woodlands, 
which forme<l a lime (limit) or separating line lietweeri 
the co. palatine of Chester, and tlie rest of I'.nglanii. 
Ashton-under.Lyne,\Vliitrnorc-undor-Lyne, and Aiidlcin, 
or Old Lyme, admit of similar explanations. It gives 
the title of duke to the Pelhain-Clinton family. (Pari. 
Rcp.,SiC.) 

New ENGLAND, tho name commonly given to the 
N.E. portion of tht‘ Uiiiled Slates, or to the territory in- 
clftjling the states of Vermont, New llami)sbirc, Massa- 
chussetts, Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a large island of N. America, 
near the (Julpii of St. Lawrence, and off tlie E. coast of 
Labrador, from wliicli it is separated by the narrow 
strait of Ibdleisle, between lat. 4i)'- 30' and 51*-* 40' N., 
and long. .52'^ 1.5' and . 59 ^ 10' W. Greatest length from 
N. to S., 3.50 m. ; average l/re;idtb, 130 m. Area. 57,000 
sq. m. Fixed poj)., in' 1830, 70,057, exeluslve of tlioso 
wlio visit tlie different .stations din ing the lisliing season. 
It may lie generally described as of a triangular form, 
but is broken and indented witli broad and deep bays, 
liarbonrs, coves, rivers, and lagoons, wbicb, be.sides nu- 
merous capes and projictiiig points of land, form two 
peninsulas, on one of wliicb, called Avalon, at tlie S.E, 
corner of llie island, is the town and harbour of Avalon. 
Its surface is wild and rugged, and its aspect from the 
sea far from prepossessing. The interior, which, till 
witliin tlie l.ist ten years, was almost unknown, is much 
broken with water; and lakes, niursbes, and sernbliy 
trees, form its general character. The only large and 
navigable streams are the Humber and tliat called the 
River of l-^xploits. Its prevalent geobigieal constitution 
is of granite, on w liieb are suiieriinimsed in some parts 
])orplivry, quartz, gneiss, mica, and elay-slatq, witii 
seeoiitlary fonnatioiis ; coal and iron also occur in a few 
places. The E. half of tlie interior is generally a low, 
picturesque country, traversed by hills and lakes, the 
whole being diversified by trees ot lunnblc growth. 'Fhe 
country westward is mure rugged and mountainous, with 
little wood, except near tlie sliore ; but the niountaiii.s 
are not generally in ridges, each apparently having its 
own particular base. 'I'iie biglmst part of the island is 
the N, p» iiiiiNula I\ ine d-me ilie -.ri ait i>f Relleislo ; near 
its rimtrt* .ui- ilii-ei 1 -.ii'iiii r.d-li- exit nt, swampy, un- 
healthy, and usually covered witli peat or strong iviry 
grass. Spruce, bireii and lareli, are the principal forest 
trees. Pine seltioin oeeurs, and never attains a largo 
size ; indeed, tliere Ls but little wood of any value, ex- 
cept for fuel and tin' building of small boats ; so that it 
has scHiTely timber euDiigli for its own consumption, 
lunch less for exjxirtation. Whortlelierry bushes and 
tvisha-capnea (Indian tea) are the principal plants on 
tlie liigh unwooded ground, s. Tin* best soil is along the 
rivers and at f be liead.s of fhe bays fringing the island ; 
but botli (he soil and climate generally are nnfa\ ouraldo 
to tho racing of grain, tliongh well adapted for iiastnrago 
and the enlii\ation of potatoes (jnd other green crops. 
Va.st lietds of earrilxio deer graze in the plains and woods 
of the interior, and tlieir llesh constitutes nearly the 
wliole food of the Mic-Mac Indians. Reavers are much 
scarcer tlian formerly ; but foxes are still numerous 
along tlie rivers and sea-coast. Among the otlier wild 
animals are \'^)lves, and bears, Inmled by the Indiarcs 
from Labrador. Insects are numerous in swampy 
places, especially in liut weatlier. 'I'lie best known 
and most celeiiratod of the animals belonging to New- 
foundland are its dogs, famed for docility, obedience, 
and attachment to their masters, Tiiey are remark- 
al)ly voracious, and are usually fed on salted fisli ; but 
like tlio aborigines of tlie country, tliey endure lunger 
for a very longliiened period. The true breed lias be- 
come very scarce, and there arc only a few specimens 
of it in England, tlie animal so callixl in this coun- 
try, though equally sagacious, liardy, and fond of tlie 
water, being a breed crossed with tiie mastiff, or some 
other English dog. Tlie E. and S. coasts, where the 
winds blow from the sea, are very liiimid ; and during 
winter the cold is intense. The liarbonrs on the 
Atlantic shore are not so long frozen over as tliose 
within the Gnlph of St. Lawrence, where the atmo- 
sphere is generally clear, and the climate not unlike that 
of Lower Canada. Daring tlie summer monllis tlio 
days and iilglift arc commonly serene and pleasant ; 
the temperature is viuy hot during summer, and in 
winter frequently fails as low as 3(P below the freezing 
point. The isla’ni, however, is on tlie wliole ex- 
tremely healthv ; am. the inhabs. often attain a great 
age, attended witli 'ani'e tlian onlinary bodily as well ;m 
mental vigour. Agiieullme is progressively increasing ; 
but very few give it tlieir exclusive attenliou, tlie poi). 
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being principally cTOployed In the fisheries. Almost 
every family, however, has a small quantity of land in 
cultivation, ttiougli tillage be very imperfectly under- 
stood. 

Newfoundland has long been celebrated for its fisheries, 
on which, indeed, the inhab. prinripally depend. The 
Great Bank, on tlie E, side of the islumi, is in some places 
about 2(X)in. in breadth, and <100 m. in length, tiie sound- 
ings being from 25 to ‘»;i faliioms, Tht*re is also an outer 
bank, lying between lat. 44'-^ 10' and 47^ 30' N., and long. 

1 .')' and HP 2.V W. ; and a continuation of banks ex- 
tends southward to Nova Scotia, l ogs prevail almost 
without interruption on these banks, occasioned by the 
meeting of the waters brought thither by the gulph- 
stream from tlie trupies, with the waters carried by the 
influence of the winds from ilio Polar regions. A counter- 
current from tlie N. sweeps, also, along the sbore*of 
Labrador, bringing witii it largo icebergs, and rendering 
navigation dangerous, especially during foggy w'calher. 
'J'he best lisbing-grounds on the Croat Bank are between 
the 42d and 4(ith parallels ; and the principal English 
settlement, besides St. J<din’s, the cap., are Conception 
Bay, Carbonier, (Iraco Harbour, Trinity Harbour, and 
Placentia, all on the E. sick; of the island. Tin* islands 
of St. Pierre and Mequelon, near the mouth of I'ortinn* 
Bay, on the S. coa.st, were ceded to France in 1N14 ; tin? 
former has a harbour and town of its own name, and is 
the residence of a governor. 'Phe eod-hsl)er 3 ', wbicli 
commenced a few years after the discov<*ry of the island, 
attained so high an importauou during tin* late war with 
France, that the exports of cod and c<)d-oil were valued, 
in 1K14, at 2 , 004 , 000 /. ; hut the ICngltsb fishery has since 
rapidly declined, so tliat the average* annual value of the 
fish exported during the years 1H37-3S-:}*), amounted only 
to 507,261/. The number of ships employed in the fish- 
eries cannot be ascertained ; but, in IKiO, tliere w«*re 
6,159 boats. 'I he cod-lisiicry commences early in June ; 
and as the English bavi; fijr some years abandoned tlu* 
bank-shoals to the Americans ami French, it is prin- 
cipally carried on close to tlie shore, in small boats, 
manned by 2 or 4 persons. Every fisherman is provided 
with 2 lines, each with 2 hooks, baitt'd with herrings, 
mackerel, and fish-entrail.s. In some ca.ses, Ji'sigcrs, or 
cartificial fisli, are used, provided witli 2 strong hooks, 
which the cod swallows with the bait. 4Vc///c.v arc also 
used, by which rnultitmles of cod are hauled aslmre in 
coves on the coast of Labracbir. .So abundant are the 
fish occ;asionaIly, that a couple of co<l arc hooked on each 
line before it reaches the bottom ; and while one line is 
running out, the fisherman has only to turn round and 
pull in the otlier, with a fish on each liook. As soon as 
the boat is loaded, which, under favourable circum- 
Rtances, will be In 3 or 4 hours, they proceed to the stage 
on the .shore, where the [»roc<.*ss of cutting mp, s.altiug, 
and drying takes place ; and after iiaviug delivered tlieir 
cargo, return immediately to sea. The cod-fishery, how- 
ever, is truly precarious. Sometimes the fisli is not 
cqu.'dly abundant on all parts of tlu* const, and th<! fislior- 
men are compelled to go far from the stations, and in 
Rome cases, to split and salt the cod in tlio lioat. The 
incessant labour, also, which attends the curing leaves 
the shoremen scarcely time tluring the season to eat their 
meals, and allows tliem little more than 4 hours' sleep. 

( M*(iregor'8 Brit, America, i. 200 — 207.) Tlie seal- 
fishery is conducted inwessels varying from 80 to 1 20 tons, 
with crew.s of 20 or .30 men. I’he season commences early 
in April: it is principally conducted close to the shore 
of J.abrador, and has become important only within 
the last 30 years. The cod fishery on the W. coast has 
been given up to the French ; but there is still a small 
whale-fishery conducted in boats on tb^ S. side of the 
inland. There is likewise a pretty extensive salmon- 
fishery, the value of whicli, In 18.39, amounted to Il,0*)2/. 

The trade of Newfoundland consists In the exportation 
of the products of Its fisheries (valued, in JM.39, at 
«44,00<)/.), in exchange for manufactured goods, colonial 
produce, corn, sliiji-biscuits, and a variety of articles for 
tli8 consumption of the inhabs. The following table ex- 
hibits the number and tonn.ige of ships that arrived at, 
and departed from, Newfoundland in IH39 ; — 


Countries. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Hhi|w. 

Tons. 

Gr«*l Britain 

16.-5 


1.56 

15.286 

ffriilih ( oicmiiw - 

3.-.6 


41!) 

40,217 

(Tnitfd States 

4 

.5,207 

20 

l/.Hi2 

Fureign 

2t 

."9,000 

259 

.52,8.50 

Total 

861 1 

1 91,661 


!)0,2y5 


The government of Newfoundland was long adminis- 
tered by naval commanders appointed to cruise on 
the fishing station, wlio returned to Britain in winter. 
Within the last century, however, it has been deemed 
more eligible to have a resident governor. In JH32, In 
consequence of a petition from tlie inliabs., a represent- 


ative government was granted, tho election being liy 
almost universal suttVage. 'I'hls system has hltheito 
worked very inharmoniously, the popular body having 
been in a state of violent collision, botli with the executive 
and the commcrci.'d interests. Great complaints h,iv(! 
also lieen made of tho Jufluenco of the Jloin. (k-itii. 
clergy in the elections ; and the principal merchants liavt; 
made representation.s to the government at home, to the 
elfpct that traib* is injured, and property rendmed inse. 
cure, by the proceedings of the assembly. ThcassemOlv 
comprises 15 mombi?rs ; and attached to it is a legislative 
and executive council. The laws arc In English, and 
administered by circuit courts; but the police Is neitlur 
numerous nor effective. The militia of the island < on- 
sisted, in 1838, of (>,420 men, including 358 comtnissioiied 
ollicors. Five schools are supported by the government ; 
and the Newfoundland School Society has established I S 
others: but <*ducati<m is greatly neglected, and in IHi'j 
there were not more than 2,(100 children receiving any 
kind of instruction. It is believed, however, that the- > 
will be some improvement in this respect, when the 
Education Act, passed iu 1830, has come into full opt r- 
atiou. There is no church establishment, all sects 
having equal firivileges ; but a titular Rom. Gath, bishop 
resides at .St. John’s, and a vicar- general at Grace Har- 
bour. Tho Rom. Gaths. are the prevailing body ; hut 
tliere are also Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Wh .s- 
loyan Metlmdists. 

'I’hc inhabs. are honest and industrious, but often ad- 
diot(*d to drunkenness, and superstitious to a di grt i* 
almost beyond belief. Capital ofiences arc exceedingly 
r.aro, and petty tliofts are scarcely known. Tin* ji(*o))lc, 
consisting chiefly of Irisli, Scotch, and the inhabitants ot 
Jersey and Guernsey, or tlieir descendants (tho liuliaa 
aborigine.s liaving been long all but extinct), are ein- 
jdoyed eitb(*r wholly or occasionally in the fisheries. 'I’l.r 
pasture of cattle and sheep, and the cultivation of small 
Mrots of land, are likewise partial sources of occupatinn. 
Tlie women, bosiiles assi.sting the men in catching ;uul 
curing tlie fish, are engaged either in rural oecup.itimiN 
or spinning and knitting worsted stockings, mittens, iitid 
socks. In winter much time is occupied In bringing honi'’ 
fuel, building boats, and making or repairing tlie (ishin.; 
Implements. Marriages and christenings are coniinmilv 
celebrated at the clo.se of tho fishing season, or in winter, 
and are always times of gr<*at festivity and inenimenr. 
St. Patrick’s and Sh(*elagh’.s days are celebrated with 
riotous mirth by the Irish ; and (.'liristmas i.s a nniveI^:ll 
iiolydav, marked by the observance of many customs th il 
are now exploded in linglamL Gelibacy is rare, and fi. 
milies of 10 or 12 children are very common. The lisli 
ermen’s liouses are one story liigli, built of wood, and 
eovered with boards and shingles, imported from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, tJl’c. 'Pheir usual diet consists 
of sliip- biscuits, potatoes and fisli, salt pork and bolu i 
tea, spruce beer being the common beverage for llm.'c 
living, as most of the people do, on fish arid salt meat. 
Spirits are mixed with the beer, to make tho mlxtmc 
called Ccillibogus, and rum is so cheap, that the laliouriug 
clas.ses are apt to acquire habits of intoxication, whicli. 
however, is somewhat obviated by the practice of A(’gAO//g, 
somewhat similar to taking tlie temperance. pledge, eithei 
for one or more years, and occasionally for life. 

Newfoundland was probably fir.st discovered by (h'‘ 
Norwegians, at the beginning of the lltb century, hut, 
if 80 , it was subsequently forgotten, till John Cabot v isited 
it in the summer of 1497, and gave It its present nanu'. 
As early as the year 1500 an extensive fishery was carried 
oil, by the Portuguese and French, on the ncigbbouriuK 
banks ; but, though Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, it- 
tempteil to form a colony here, no successful settleiiienv 
was made, till Sir fl. (Calvert, afterward Lord Baltiiimie. 


in 162 >, established himself on tho S.E. part of tlu: i.*>land, 
called Avalon, and appointed his son governor. G'' 
years afterwards a colony was sent over from 
and in 16.54 a few English settlers came over, under oh 
authority of a parliamentary grant. The Freiu n, "ih > 
very early in tho 17th century, hail forim-d n "h't"'" ‘ 
Placentia, were for many years a constant Honrec "G* ' 
noyaiice to tlic English and though, by the peace 
tJtreeht, the i)()Sses.sion of the island was 
the English, tnc subject of fishery rights is still a 
qveslio betwi'on the two nations. With respect to _ 
fishery generally, it was chiefly c.arried 
first half of the last century, by the Engbsh* ^ j* 
Americans, and French ; but tho capture ol G* ^ 
and otiicr possessions in America, gave a si'verc m 
tlic fishery of tlic latter. The American war diviuev _ 
British fishery : tliat portioti of it that bad u,,]. 
been carried on from New” England 
merged in that of the United States ; but still 
lish contrived to preserve the largest share. A nc ^ 
were excludiHi from tho fishery during the •> iiu'- 

iu consequence of which the English had ‘ 

nopoly o? tho business; but since the peace n ** „i 
carried on chiclly by the Freucli and Americans, , 
the EuglUh living declined fully three fourtlis 
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peace. (StfC John’s, St., and St. riEuuK.) (M'Grrf^or's Hods, each lasting three days: the earliest Is tho 
firit. America, i. ; Murraj/'s Ame7 tea, il. Craven meeting, on Kaster-Monday j then follow tho 

27r)~2y8.; Comm. Diet.; Pari. Papers, S(c.) two spring imjctiugs ; u fourth takes place in July; 

new IIAMl’SHIKE. See Hampshire, New. and there are three others in Octolier, the last being 

NKVVIIAVKN, a city and sea-port of the U. States, in called “the Houghton meeting.” The sovereign gives 
Connecticut, of which, conjointly with Hartford, it is tho three plates annually ; ono is provided from a fund lelt 
cap., CO. Newhaven, on an inlet of Imiig Island Sound, for the purpose, ami others are given by the nobility or 
.T') in. S.S.W. Hartford, and 75 m. N.E. New York ; lat. subscribed for by the ineinbers of the turf. The train- 
41^^ 18' N., long. 72° 67' W. Pop., in 1830, iO.CT.S. “In ing-ground, on a slope S. of tho town, is considered 
point of situation, and of the neatness, cle.anness, and superior even to tho ttonrse for trying tho mettle, wind, 
elegance of its buildings, it is as unlike the dirty village and speed of the horses. About two thirds of the adult 
of Newhaven on tho Forth as can well be conceived, male pop. are trainers, stable-keepers, grooms, Ac. ; and. 
The town is built on a plain, about 2 m. from N. to S., in fact, tlio town is wliolly dependent for support on tin! 
and 3 m. IVom E. to W. The streets and squares are races, and tlio training of horses. Markets on Tues- 
(luite regular, and all shaded with line trees. In the day: fairs, Whit-Tuesday and Nov. 8., cbiofly for horses 
centre of tho city Is the public square, in which are the and sheep. Newmarket was nearly burnt down in 168.3, 
8tate-hou.se. several of the churches, and Yale College.” and again .at the ctmimeneeinenl of last century. {Blaine's 
{Stuart.) The new state-house is built after the model Encyc. of Bur al Spurts, pp, 23(1. 373.) 
of the Parthenon. Yale College is one of the most distin- NEW OIJLEANS, a city and river-port of the U. 
gnished literary institutions in America. It was incorpo- States, Louisiana, of which it is the cap., and tho coin- 
rated in 1701, and removed thither in 1717. The college mercial metroimlis of the sonthernand western portionsof 
buildings, winch are of stone, comprl.se 4 halls, each theUnion,ontheMississippi,aboutl0r)m.from Itsmouth; 
100 ft. by 40 ft., in wln<!h are tlio dormitories of tho stu- lat. 29° .67' 4.6" N . ; long. 90^9' W. Pop., in 1830, 50,103, 
dents ; a chapel. 2 halls for lecture rooms, alurge dining- while, in 1840, it had increased to 102,191 ! It is built on a 
hall, the modic.al colh'go, &c. This institution has the wide level, along the river’s edge, the ground being so 
line.st cabinet in the U. States, a good anatomical imi- spongy that none of the houses have cellars. Tho surface 
seum, and libraries, comiirising altogether 27,000 vols. of the river at high water is .also from 2 to 4 ft. above the 
In 18-10, it had 32 professors and 4.38 .student.s. Tlie level of the town ; and even in its low er stages it is above 
state liospital, the churches of the Ejiiscopaliaiis, Bap- the level of the swamps in the rear of the city. To obviate 
lists, Methodists, Africans, Ac. ; the g inl. ru>-tcm-h.>n-c, imindatiori.s, a levie, or embankment, from .6 to 30 ft. in 
almshonse, .md niuscuni, are among tie- chief piddic height, has been raised for about 100 m. along the river, 
edifn es. 'J'here an; numerous nourishing hoarding- A hreaeh sometimes occurs In tills dyke, but it is rarely 
schools in tlic town, an institution for public lectures, permitted to do mneh damage before it is closed ; and 
and several hanks and insurance ollices. 'I'be burying- the most serious drawback the city suflfers from its situ- 
ground at New haven is of considerable size, and so well ation is its insalubrity. It is usually visited by the yellow 
laid out .aud kiqit, that Mr. .Stuart says it is quite the fever, from July to Sept., every year or every two years. 
Pore-la- Chaise of the U. States. The legislature of when great numbers of the unacclimated poor are swept 
Connecticut meets altcrnatclv at Hartford and New- oft', and the rich betake themselves to some more healthy 
haven. 'I'liis city has a considerable foridgn and coast- situation. But the fury of this scourge lias latterly been 
Ing trade. Its harbour, though shallow and gradually mitigated by draining some of the contiguous swamps, 
lilliiig up witli mud, is spacious and secure: and the paving certain parts of tlie city, substituting stone for 
wharfs bordering it are extensive, one hei^ nearly wooden sewers, &c. ’I'he ellective plan, however, would 
4,000 ft. in length. In 1838, there belonged to tho port he to raise the ground on which the city stands 8 or 10 ft, 
17,728 tons of shipping. Newhaven is connected with above its nrcsent level. 'I'his would at once elevate it 
Harttord by a railroad; and with Northampton, and above the level of the river, provide a descent for the 
other parts of Massacliussetts, by a canal. It connmnii- ilrains in the town, and would most probably free it from 
catc.s daily with Now' York by stcatn bo.at.s. {{)Ulchtl fever. (\>nsi<lerhig the vast importance of tho objects to 
Report; Murray's Encyc. of Geo ff., Arner. Edit. ; En- he gained, the undertaking, though expensive and dllR- 
cyc. Arner. ; Stuart's America, i. 3.67-5H.) cult, is one that should imnii iii iti |\ be set about. 

NEW JERSEY. -See Jersey, New. New Orleans, having h w ■.ir. plrs or other con- 

NEWMAUKh'T, a market town of England, ccle- spicuous objects, makes no striking appearance from 
br.ated for its races, partly in hnnd. Chevely, co. Cam- a dist.ance. “ The city is built in the form of a pa- 
bridge, and partly in nunif. Laokford, co. .Sullolk, 13 m. rallelograin, composed of six complete squares, with 
I’. N.E. C.milindgc, and 6.6 ni. N. I)y E. London. Area suburbs or fauxhourps, which are rapidly increasing, 
of its two |i iri-lics, .'n'M acres. Fop., in 1831, 2,8-18. It 'J'he streets in tho old city are hardly 40 ft. wide ; hut in 
comprises one long and wide street, lined with r<‘spect- the newer portions they are much wider, and intersect 
able shops, handsome private residences, numerous each other at right angles. The cathedral, at the head 
hotels and inns for the accommodation of the nobility of a s(|uarc, is an old building, with 4 towers and mas- 
aiiil others who Hock thither during the races. It h.i.s sivc walls, ornamented with figures of saints in tho 
Mmie handsome public buildings, among w hich may he niches. It is the only public building at all imposing, 
specified the new room.s belonging to the Jockey (’lul). Public institutions, thougli numerous, are built in an un- 
'I ho stables are most extensive, and are fitted up w ith pretending style. Thi-re are very few churches in pro- 
evory convemionce. Of the two parish churches, that of portion to the pop. The Fnmcli theatre is in tlie cit^, 
Mary’s is by far tho most handsome, and has a tow'er and the American in the suburbs. The houses (which in 
and steeple tiiat form a prominent feature when scon tlie old city are lofty, ornamented with tasteful cornices 
from a di.stance. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists .and iron balconies, and presenting many cluiraeteristics 
have also their places of worship, with attached Sunday similar to those in the towns of France and Spain,) are 
schools. A subscription charity school is attended by chiefly of brick, and many of them stuccoed externally of 
72 boys and .63 girls, the number on Sunday amounting a white or yellow colour. In the new portion of the city 
to 17r, children of both sexes. There arc numerous the houses are built in the modern Americaiv style, 
other small charities. Many of the aoors are left open during the day, and mos- 

Horsc-racing, though now so favourite a diversion, is qnito curtains substituted in their stead.” {Stuart's 
01 rather late origin in England, and does not appear to America, ii. 196, 197.) Next to the H. Lath, cathedral. 
Have been nvach practised till the latter part of the reign the state-house, rustom-hoiise, exchange, U. S. mint, 
01 mueen Elizabeth. In the following reign, however, barracks^ college, the charity hospital, which provides for 
Jaines I. was a distinguished patron of the turf, and im- from 8,000 to 9,000 in-door and out-jiatieiit.s annually, 
portcu Arabian horses for the Improvement of the native 3 other hospit.als, the orphan-asylum, and several theatres, 
early part of the reign of Charles L, are the principal public buildings. The charitable In- 
j^ewrnarket became celebrated for its races ; and (diaries stitutions are both numerous and well conducted. There 
zealously attached to this new are places of worship for Episcopalians, Unitarians, Bap- 
sporting world, regularly attended its race.s, tists, Methodists, Ac. ; hut most of the white pop., being 
j ' enlarged the house m the town that had of trench or Spanish descent, are H. Catholics. One 

Fm? ^'‘'.^:\*'°Hally occupied by his father and grandfather, half of the fixed residents are black or coloured ; hut in 
nolia^ f Newmarket h.as been the racing metro- no city is there a greater mixture of races. Inhahs. from 

has always had to boast of the every state in tho Union, and from every country in 
f patronage, “ Newmarket fame and Europe, with Creoles and all the shades of the coloured 

wiiii* of the liighest ambition pop., unite to torm a curious contrast of manners, lau- 

dav , and weaUhy commoners of sour own guages, and complexions. 7'he uuirkets of New Or- 
cniirsn With those of the days of Fopo. The race- leans are well supplied, and provisions are cheap, while 

the Jio*3th to the W. of the town, is probably lalMiur of all kinds is dear. 'I'he city is abundantly fur- 

distano England. It Is apportioned into difllTcnt nished by the Mississippi with water, whicli, though 

‘’/’'■responding with the ages aud supposed turbid at first, becomes clear and palatable on being fil- 
lom? -in 1 lou *^*‘6 longest course being 4 m. 1 fur- tered or allowed to settle. Morals are at a lower ebb 

The er shortest 2 furlongs and 47 yds. in this th.an in .ui . oti er great city of the Union, though, 

^vith ^ If! •’^‘^^‘‘'‘’^‘'''♦’’■y^ocommodatlon for spectators, acconllng to Mr Siaurt. they arc not quite so bad as 
meeting* Ac. There are 7 laco has been roprc.-cnrcd Education and a taste for litera- 

*og« auring the year, institutca at diflereiit pe- ture are Cut little Uiiruset] ; and there are but few news- 
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papers and reading-rooms. On the other hand, however, 
there are an immense number of lotterv-offlces, billiard- 
rooms, and gambling houses. The police is good. 

Commerce . — New Orleans is tlie grand emporium of 
all the vast tracts traversed by tlic Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, and their tributary streams, and ejij<»ys in eonse- 
quettce a greater eomtnand of internal navigation than 
any other city cither of the Old or N(!W World. Civilis- 
ation has hitherto struck its roots, and begun to nourish, 
only iu some comparatively small portions of the im- 
mense territories of which New Orlean.s is the sca-port; 
and yet lior progress has been rapid beyond all precedent. 
It appears from the accounts printed by or(b?r of (’on. 
gress, that during the year ending tlic aoth of vSeptember, 
1839, the value of native American j)rodneo exported 
from this city amounted to 30.99’'),93tt doll., while the value 
of that exported from New York was only ‘23,‘29r»,9‘).')doll. 
But with respect to imports, the ease is materially dif- 
ferent ; the value of tho^e of New Orleans in the above 
year being only 12,8(j4.94i doll., whereas those of New 
York amounted to 99,882,438 doll. 

It is believed by many, seeing how rapidly settlements 
are forming in the “ West,” that New Orleans must, at no 
very dist.int period, csfccd evorv nth.-r city of America, 
as well in tin* mignitiide oi its iini-nit' .is of its exports ; 
and, considering the hoimdless cMent ai el extraordinary 
fertility of the uncultivated and unoccupied basins of tlie 
Mississippi and Missouri, the anticipations of tliose who 
contend that New Orleans i.s riestined to hccoirie the 
greatest emporium, not of America only, but of the world, 
will not appear very unreasonable. Steam navigation 
has beeiiot tncalculablc service (o this port, and, indeed, 
to the whole of central N. America. 'I'he voyage up the 
Mississippi, tliat used to lie sodilticult and tedious, is now 
performed in commodious steam i>ackets with ease, cele- 
rity, and comfort. “ 'i'here have* been couiitoii,” says 
Mr. Flint, “in the harbour, l,.')00tlat boats at a time. 
Steam boats are arriving and ileparting every boor ; and 
it is not uncommon to see "jO lying together in the har- 
bour. A forest of masts is constantly s<'cn along the 
levCe, except in tlie sultry months. 'I'licre are often 
5,0(X) or (i.OOO boatmen froni the upper country here at a 
time ; and we have known .30 vessels advertised togetlier 
for Liverpool and Havre. The intercourse with the 
Havaunali and \’era Cruz is gri'at, and constantly in- 
creasing.” (Gcog. amt Hist, of the IC. States, i. tityj.) 

From 1811, when the (irst steam iioat was launched on 
the Mississippi, down to tiie lieginuing of 18.30. no fewer 
than 336 steam boats had liemi built for the navigation of 
this river, tlu* Missouri, Ohio, At. ; of which 21.3 were em- 
ployed at the latter period. In 18.38, tlie aggregate ton- 
nage of the port amounted to 104,426 tons ; of which 
b7,'»21) was the tonnage of steamers only. Vesso^ of the 
largest burden may navigate? the river several huimreds of 
miles above Now (Jrleans. A large proportion of her 
foreign tr.-nie Ks, however, carried on in foreign bottoms ; 
and as a shipping port she ranks mueii below several of the 
Other ports of the Union. The {b'jitli of water in tin* river 
oppo.site to New Orleans is, at a medium, .about 79 ft. ; 
and it maintain.s soundings of 30 ft. till witiiin a mile of 


others meeting it at right angles, and forming spaeioim 
market-places. The best streets arc well built, paved, 
and lighttxl with gas ; but there are several inferior 
houses on the N. side of the town and along the river. 
The markct-liouse is an old building, open in tlic lower 
part, the upper story being formed into apartments fr^ 
the corporation business, Ac. The church is a large 
edince, naving three aisles, divided from each other liy 
pointed arches, and an embattled tower at its VV. end : 
the living is a vicarage, subordinate to (’arisbrooki*. 
The Kom. C;Uhs., VVcslevan Methodists, Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, and the .Society of Friends have their respective; 
placc.s of worship ; and there are three Sunday-schooJ.s. 
A grammar-school was founded. In 1619, by Janies I. 
In Its school-room, a venerable-looking structun? of grey 
stone, (’harles I, and the parliamentary commissioner, s 
carried on the negotiations whicii ended so fatally for 
the former. There is also a girls’ charity school. I'Ik' 
Literary Institution, as.scmbly. rooms, and theatre are 
the other principal pidilic cstalrlisiiments. Within tin; 
bor. f.s a gaol, built at tlie joint expense of the bor. and 
the island generally : it h.'i.s rooms for the separate con- 
finement of male and female tried and untried prisoners ; 
hut there is little further classification. J'hc old ca.stle 
of Carisdrookk (whlcli see), occnjries an eminence, 
about 1^ m. S.W. the town. About 1 m. N, is a work- 
house for the poor of the entire island, and near it is 
Parkhurst military depot and hospital, erected In 178o. 
and furnishing accommodation for upwards of .3, Odd 
troops. “ The town formerly derived much benefit fn'in 
the pre.seiici; of a large military force ; but the barracks 
have been all but deserted since 182.5, and the with- 
drawal of the stimulus has been seriously felt. There 
is a lace m.anufactory close; to the town, employing from 
600 t«> 700 hands, and another of less conseiiuence at flu; 
distance of aliout 2 m. The present importance of New - 
port depends principally on its being a inarket-tow n in 
tlie centre of tm; island, which i.s an ai.dive agricnltiir.il 
and grazing district. The markets are said to h<‘ some, 
what injured by the existence of thi; tolls ; but tin- 
general ^-osperity of the town scenus to be neither in- 
cre.'isingWir diminishing to any material extent.” (Mua. 
Cor IK Itep.) 

The bor. of Newport is supposed to h.ive been Incor- 
porated in the reign of Henry 11., hut its principal 
eluirtiT was granted by .lames 1. Under tlie Mint, be- 
form Act it is divided into 2 wards, and is governed by a 
mayor, 5 other aldermen, and 18 counsellors : it enjojs, 
also, a commission of the pi-ace, under a recorder. ( or- 
poration revenue, in 18.39, .5.52/. An ancient court, tlu- 
Curia miliinm, consisting of freeholders, is held once in 
three weeks at the town-hall, and exercisf;s jurisdiction 
over all the isl.ind, exe('j)t the bor. Newjiort has sent 2 
moms, to the H. of C. since tlu; 23 Lduard I. A por- 
tion of the par. of Carisbrooke was added to the oUi bor. 
by the Boundary Art : registered electors in 1 m. 3(»-40, 6(i!). 
Newport is al.so the election-town for thi; Isle of Wigld, 
which, under the Heform Act, sends 1 mem. to tlu; 11. 
of U. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday ; fairs on 
Whit- Monday and 2 following days. {Pari. Papers ; 


its confluence with the sea. Besides .3 or 4 of inferior Corn. Jiep., Sfc.) 

consequence, tiie Mississippi has 4 principal pas.ses, or Newport (Welsh, Castdl-ncirydd), a pari, hor., 
outlets. But iu the .S.K., or main pass, at Balize, the market-town, and river-port of Kngland, bund. Weuf- 
water on the bar at ordinary tides ones not exci-ed 12 loog, co. Monmouth, on tlu; W. bank of the Usk, crossed 
ft. ; and as Hie rise of the tides in the fiulph of Mexico is here by a stone bridge of 5 arches, and about 4 m. Inmi 
not more than 2 or 2^ ft., vessels drawing much water its moulli, 20 m. S.S.W. Monmouth, and 124 m. W. by 
cannot make their w.ay from the ocean to N<-w Orleans. N. London. Pop. of pari, bor., in 1831, 7,097. The town 

The commerce of the city is facilitated by moans of comprises a narrow and crooked main street, bifurcat mg 

canals, which connect it with Lake Pontrhartrain, and at its S. extremity, and crossed by others still mcaiu r 
by the Carrolton, Pontchartrain, and Orleans Street and more irregular. On :in eminence S. from tiu; town 
railroads ; though none of these works is of any consider- is the old par. church of St. W'oollos, with a sipi n e 
able length. tower, apparently of Norman architecture, though nuicn 

The great articles of export from New Orleans consist altered at dilfcrent periods : the living Is a vicarage, m 
of cotton, to the amount of about WO.OtjO bales a year, the gift of the Bishon of (Jloucestcr. ’J'here are 
principally to Hnglatid and Fr.ance ; flour, corn, aftd meal, of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinists, o-M'- 
with bacon, pork, and lard, principally to tbiba, the West tists, and K. CJathoIics. National and Lanc.isn ny 
Indieyt, and Brazil ; tobacco, shingles, and st.ives, lead, schools are established here, and the Sunday-sclmo 
sugar, &c. There are in the city a great number of joint- arc attended by about ,900 children. Near the 
stock banks, all which s^e at present (1841 ) unable to pay are some interesting remains of a Imronial castle, 
their notes in specie, with numerous insurance offices, have been erected by Uohert Fitzroy, son of Hctny 
Ac. '“ind lar oil’ '3re the ruins of an old monastc j- 

New Orleans was founded by the French in 1717; in “Newport is extensively engaged in the 1 •‘on and 
1769 it was m-ciipied hv the Spaniards, in whose hands it trade, and in tlie export of coals. It is ‘connected v 
continued for alKiut 34 years. In 1814-15 a British army, Pontypool and Crumlin by the Monmouthshin> • • 
which had efTccted a landing in the neighbourhood, was Iron and coal are brought from the with 

compelled to re-embark, after having sustained great loss from the latter. Tram-roads also connect 
iii an attack on the entrenchments of the Americans the Uoinney, Tredegar, Sirhowey. libbervale, nnu^ 
under General Jackson. {Encyc. Americana ; FlinVs fort ironfworks. It may* indeed, bo considcrea .i ^ 

Gcog. ; Encyc. of Geo ft., Amer, edit.; Amer. Almanac ; thriving place: new docks and wharfs ft*",® 

Sir, art’s America, a. IU4— 221. ; OJJfcial /ieturnx.) contemplation, and the town is rapidly nuTcw ^ 

NEWPORT, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. of {Mun. Bound. Itep.) In 1839, ns ,verc 

England, in the centre of the Isle of W’ight, of which it were shljiped from this port, of which ton^ 

Is the cap., on the Medina (crossed here by an old stone sent to foreign countries. 1 he o fell 

bridge), 14 m. S.S.IC, SouthamptoTj, and 75 m. S.W. venue in 1839 amounted 18,250/., but ^ jng 

London. Pop. of pari, hor., which comprises, with the ofl’ to 10,539/. The river is mavlgidile mr 

old bor., a portion of the par. of Uarislirookg, in IKII, sliips close up toihe town, and 

6,700. The town has one principal street, with two or three on to a considerable extent. Between ou an 
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belong to the port. The iron- foundries are on a large merly a very extensive manufacture of bone-lace, 
scale, and there are nail factories, roperies, breweries, whicii, though greatly injured by the coin[)etftion of 
and a pretty extensive pottery. the mnehine-iace of Nottingham, still forms the staple 

Newport, which received its earliest charter in the trade of the town. The petty sessions (or tlie hand, 
reign of Edward HI., was divided by the Municipal are held here. Markets well supplied with corn on 
llel'orm Act into 2 wards; its mun. olileers being a Saturday: cattle and lace fairs, April 22., June 22., and 
mayor, and 5 other aldermen, with 18 counsellors. It Oct. 22. 

has also a commission of the peace, under a recorder. NEW llOSS, a pari. bor. and river port of Ireland, 
Corporation revenue in 1839, G17/. In conjunction with co. Wexford, prov. Leinster, on the declivity of a stee[» 
INIoninouth and Usk, Newport has sent 1 mem. to the hill, on the E. side the Harrow, 13m, N,E. Waterford. 
II. of C. since the 27th Henry VIII., the right of election Pop., in 1x31,(3,284. It is in general pretty w(>Il built, 
down to tlio Reform Act being vested in the resident but its appearance does not indicate j)rospcrity : this, 
burgesses. The electoral limits were enlarged by the however, is said to be owing to the ditfieuUy that has 
Roundary Act, so as to include, with the old bor., addi- existed of late year.s in obtaining land from the nro- 
tion.d portions of the pars, of St. W«)ollos and Christ- prietor, Mr. 'rottenham, on leases of sufficient length to 
cluirch. Reg. electors for the united hors., in 1839-40, encourage building. ( lUntudari/ lirport.) Its public 
1.304. It is also one of the polling-places at elections huilding.s are the parish church, a cli.ipel of ease, a Horn, 
lor iho eo., and the principal town of a ])oor-l:iw union, Cath. chapel, a friary, and a nnnnery. with .a r-hapel to 
comprising 30 pars, and townships. Markets on Sat.; each; meetinghouses for (judo r-, ^1elllll■li^l», and the 
cattle markets the .3(1 Monday in each month ; fairs, Christian brethren ; several endowed schools, an infir- 
Iloly 'J'linr.s., Wliit-Thurs., Otli Aug., and (ith Nov. m.ary, a fever ho.spital, and dispensary, a lying-in ho.spltal, 
{I’url. Mun. Bowid. liep. ^c.) the Trinity hospital, and other almshouses, with several 

Newi'qut, a market-town and par. of England, minor ciiaritable institutions ; a market-house, and corn- 
S. llr.ulford, hund. co. Salop, nt'ar its E. limit, IGJ m. market ; a harr.ick, the borough court-house, sessions- 
W.N.W. Shrewshury, and 128 m. N.W. London. Area hou.se, and bridewell. A woodem bridge, . 500 ft. in length, 
of par. 800 acres. Pop., in 1831, 2,74.3, It consists prim with a drawbridge for the passage of vessels, leads 
cipally of a main stre('t, on the riiad het\ve(*u .Shrewsbury across the river to (he snhurb of Ros.shereon, in the co. 
.•md .Mafford, in the ccntiv; of which stands the par. Kilkenny. 'J'hn corporation, which received its first 
church : the living is a perjK'tual curacy, in the gift of th(^ charter in the reign of Edward L, consisted of u sovo- 
lord-ch.nuellor. A graininar-scliool, founded in 1.3(55, is ri'ign. burgesses, ami commonalty. It returned 2 mems. 
endowed with lands producing about 1.000/. a year, and to the Iri-Ii H. of C. till the Union, since which it has 
funded property to the amount of 12,4.50/. : it has 8 exhi- sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of 'Phe (deetoral 
tion.s at Oxford and (Cambridge, and is conducted by 2 limits, as fixed by the Roundary Act. comprise about 32G 
masters. .^Vn English school is supported out of the funds acres. Ih'gi.sten'd electors, in 1839-40, ,329. General 
of tiu' same charity, and there arc 2 .sets of almshouses, sessions are Indd at I'laster and Miehaelina.s ; jietfy 
'I'he town comprises also an old, hut well-built market- ses.vions (>very fortnight. 'I'ho towm is a constabulary 
hall. The chief business of Newport is its retail trade station, and it has thriHi brewu'ries and distilleries, 
far th(' sipijily of the neighliourliuod. Malting is carried Markets on Wt'dnesdays and Saturday, s ; fair.s, loth .Ian., 
on pretty ('Xtensivoly ; and it derives .some advantag<?s lOth Feb., 17th March, Easter Monday, 3d May, Whit- 
froni it.s .'.ituation on a branch canal conne<*ting (hr* Morul.a)-, lOth June, 10th .fiily. 10th Aug., JOtli Sept,, 
Shrewshury (’anal with the Liviirpool .and Rirmingh.ini 18th Oet., 10th Nov., and 8th Dec. 

.hinction Canal. A private bank and SAving.s’ bank are New Ross is extia'melv well situated for trade: ves.sols 
('stahlished here. Market.s on Saturday; cattU* and of 200 tons reach it at all time.s (d’ tlnr tide, and those of 
sheep fairs, first Tuesday in I''ehruary, Saturday before GOO tons at high s[»rings ; the river i.s als o mivigahh* for 
Palm Sunday, May 28., July 27., Sept. 25., and Deo, 10. barges to Athy, where it unites with tin? (3rand ('anal, 
Ni:v\ POUT, a dec.iyerl bor, and market-town of Eng- cominunioating with Dublin on the one hand, and the 
land, CO. (Xirinvall, N. div. bund. East, separatt'd from Shannon on (he other. In 18.3.5, its exports, consisting 
Lauma'ston, of which it is a suburb, by a .small rivulet, princip.'diy of grain, provisions, and li\e stock, wi re 
'J'hongh it had for many year.s been quite insignificant, v.duedat .59.071/. It imports fish from Newfoundland, 
this her. sent, from the reign of Edward VL, 2 nKuns. to and timlx'r from N. .America and the* Raltic. Post-olliee 
tlic II. of C. (nominees of the Duke of NorthumherlainJ) ! revenue in 1830, 8K.5/. ; 1830, 1,03.5. Rraiiehes of the 
down to the passing of the Reforn: Act, bv which it was Agricultural and Nation.il Ranks were o]»encd in 183-5. 
di.sIVaiichised. {Itonudarji /uy>. ; Juiilivay Rep.) 

Newport, a sea-port town of the U. States, Rhode I'hough called New, Ro.ss is re.'illy an old town. A 
Isl.wul, on the W. slioro of the (•'land, whence the state sanguinary contlict took place lu're on tin' 4th of June, 
derives it.s name, 2G in. S. by E. Providence. Pop. in 1798, between the insurgmit Irishmen and the military. 
Is30, 8,(il0. Previously to the American revolution, 'Phe forim'i* repeatedly forced their way into the town ; 
tliis town ranked third or fourth among those of the but were in the end rtqjulsod with great lo.ss. 
llriti.sh N. American colonies ; but it lias since been far NEWRY, a pari, bor., river-port, and town of Ire- 
oiitstripped by others, though it has still a considerable land, prov. Ulster, on the Nowty Watt'r, about (5 in. 
commerce. Its advantages for sea. bathing make it a above wher<? it falls into Carlingford Ray, and on the 
lavourite place of summer resort. It is regularly laid line of the Newry Gaiial, which gives it a navig.'ible com- 
ont, ami its houses have an antique appearance. The munication with the b-ay on the one liand, and with 
State-house, gaol, several banks and insurance officc.s. Lough Ne.igh on the otiier, 34 in. S.W. Rellast, and .5G 
and a g() 0 (l library, are the principal public establish- m. N. Dublin. An'a of pari, bor., 2,.5()0 acres. Pop., in 
metUs. Tlie harbour, defended by 3 , forts, i.s spacious, 1831, 1.3,3(59. It Is dividcnl by tlie river into two unequal 
deep, and of easy entrance!. There belonged to the port, portions, the largest of whic h, on it.s W. side, is in tho 
in 18.38, 18,4G8ton3 of shipping. (^DdVenporL's Gazetteer ; eo. Down, and th<! otlier in Armagh ; the communication 
■^Gucr/cana, ^c.) between them being kept up by 4 bridges, 2 of which aro 

NEWPORT.PAtiNELI^, a market-town and par. of handsome stinctures. 

England, at the N. extremity co. Buckingham, hund. It is a well^uilt thriving town. (Mun. Round. Rep.) 
m Its own name, near the junction of the Ouse and Its more ancient part, on the declivity of a hill, has 
Unsel (crossed here by 2 stone bridges, and 1 of iron), narrow and ill-arranged streets; but the modern portion, 
Din. E.N.E. Buckingham, and 481m. N.W. Imndon. on tlie low ground along the river and canal, has wide 
Area of par., 3,220 acres. Pop, in 1. S3 1, 3.38.5. 'I'lie airy streets, with good houses, mostly of granite!. The 
town ,s straggling, ill built, and only occasionally lighted principal public buildings aro 2 Pr(»testant Episcopal 
^ nil gas. The church, which has lately been thoroughly churches; St. Patrick’s, originally built in 1578, an^ re- 
^ large building of considerable antiquity, built after the Revolution, and St. Mary’s, a handsomo 
0 (cupyii)f| an cmiuenco which eominands an extensive structure, erected in 1812, with a spire 190 ft. in lieight. 
<‘\v ()t tlm surrounding rich country: the living is a It has al. so 2 Rom. (’ath. chapels, one of which, of largo 
'■'^l’'t‘d at 2.30/. a year, and in crown patronage, dimensions, in the Gothic style of architecture, is re- 
^ alholies, Wesleyan Methodists, and Independ- garded as the cathedral of tho see of Dromore. A con- 
-utif i their respective pl.iccs of worship, with vent of the order of St. Clare has also a cliHp<‘l attached 

inf-in)*^^. , schools. National, Lancastrian, and to it. 'I'he Preshjtcrians have 3 places of worship, tho 

schools are supported by snhseriiition ; and Metliodi.sts 2, and the Independents and Kellyites I each. 
niPf-T endowed charity, schools for girl.s. A 'Phe in.stihitions for education comprise a prop.ar.atory 

sine ^ institute was e.stalilished here a few y^’ars seminary for Maynooth College, a school attached to the , 
Inil ** ’ (l'P>e is a tlu'oldgical academy for*training convent (jf St. (dare, and 3 .schools connected witli tho 
luependcnt minlstor.s. Revis’s alni.shouses provide lodg- board of national education, in which and in other minor 
•ased ^ ^ stipend of 10/. a year to 7 schools, about 1,700 pui)ils are instnu'ted. Some of 

i)v (^ueen Anne’s Hospit.il (founded the apartments of a suite of assembly-rooms, erected in 

the consort of James I.) is appropriated to 1794, aro now used as puhlie offices and for a savings’ 

atice i'l ^ ftod women, an allow- hank. It has al •> a mondieity association, and some 

its in i year lieing made to the vicar as ;dinshou8es ; an hn.-p.tal, with accommodation for 40 

and i'here are several otlier minor charities patients; a good c\u-tv)iu-house ; and bsurucks for 700 

vicar an i^*** i ^'Oging to the par., and in trust of the nn'ii. . 

“uu enurchwardena. Nowport-Pagncll had fur- The environs, which are very beautiful, arc studded 
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with nuroorous seats, surrounded by welUwootled de- ' and inajofitic appearance, boiufi: buJIt in the form of liin 


inesnes. The town in paved, cleaned, lighted with gas, 
mid watclied, under the management of a board of eom- 
inissioners : the assessment for those purposes amounts 
to about l.IOO/. a year. The supply of water is wholly 
derived from numerous private s(>rings. 

The Lordship of Nftort/, of which tiie town forms 
part, extends over about ‘2 1,1/00 acres. It formerly was 
attached to a monastery, and enjoye<l very extensive pri- 
vileges, which, after the dissolution <if religious houses 
fu the reign of Henry VIII., were vested in the Uagnal 
family, of which the Karl of Kllmorey is the present re- 
presentative ; his lordship being lay rector and impro- 
priator of the tithes. I'he hoc. was incorporated by 
James I. in 1013 ; but the corporation under this charter 
having, from somo cau.se or other, !)eeu extiiigui.shed, 
the seneschal, appointed by Lord Kilinorey, became the 
ruling officer in tlie town, liolding a manor-c<»urt every 
third Wednesday for sums not exceeding K*/., and a 
weekly court oi record on Mondays for pleas to the 
amount of 3/. Ox. M. Iri.sh. The gt neral sessions for the 
county of Dow n are held here twice a year, as are those 
for the VV'. division of Armagh, in which the town i.s 
partly situated. Here is a bridewell, in w'hich ]»iisoners 
are confined until transmitted to tlio county prisotis at 
Dowrnpatrick or Armagh. The bor. returned 2 meins, 
to the Irish II. of C. ; and sine/' the Lnion it has 
turned 1 mem. to the lnip<M ial H. of t'. The charter 
restricted tiic riglit of voting to the prov<tst and 12 bur- 
, gesses ; but on its extinction the francliist* came to bo en- 
joyed by the iuhab, at large. It was, however, con- 
fined by tin; act it.i G. 3. cap. 2I». to the occupiers of 
houses rated at the annual valu<! of -d. The Houndary 
Act did not change the limits of the hor. Itegistered 
electors, in 1.^31)-10, LOr/.i 

'I'hough not distinguished by its manufactures. It ha-s 
2 foundries, a Hint glass factory, a distillery, 3 breweries, 
and some large coru-ndUs; and in its vicinity are 2 large 
flax-mills and a eoltou-miU. The opening of the Newry 
Canal connecting Carlingford Hay with Lough Neagh, has 
been of great advantage to tlie town, iiaving made it tlie 
ontrepht of a very lonsiderable district, and the seat of 
aq extensive commerce: it is the principal port in the 
kingdom for tin; shipment of butter. \ es,s<‘l.s of small 
burden come up to its quays, but tho.se of larger burden 
load and unload at Warren’s i’oint, about 4 iii. lower 
down. Subjoined is 

An Account of the Quantity and Value of tlie Principal 
Articles shipped from New ry in IKS.'i. 


W’. ond of a cathedral, adorn<*d with ricli carving and 
lofty pinnacles, 'i'bo cloisters exactly resemble tliose of 
Westminster Abbey, only on a smaller scale, but possess- 
ing, if possible, a more venerable appearance, 'i'lie 
cloister-court has a basin in the centre ; and many of the 
ancient occupants of thi.s uohle pile lie under its llagg/d 
pavement. The chapel is still entire. The abbey stand.s 

•* onthoKinn’ct in >1 hnppy valley, 

Crown'd t>y high wocdlands 

And the ivy-covered ruins of the Gntliic church, with its 
“mighty window' ’’ ami tower, strikingly contrast with 
the castellated mansion and its offices. 
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Exclusive of its cross-channel trade with Great Britain, 
espcciiUly tliat with Liverpool and Gl.tsgow, which is by 
f.ir the most extensive, it has some tr.adtf witli North 
America, the ports on the HaUic,and other foreign eotm- 
tries. The gross customs’ duty received at the port 
amounted, in 1840, to 44,010/.; and it lias about IGO ships 
of the aggreg.atc burden of about l),0fi() tons, exclusive of 
2 or 3 steamers. A general market, and a market for 
linens, which are extensively produced in the neighbour- 
liootP, are held everv Thursday ; and a market for grain 
on Tue.sday8, and for meat on Saturd.iys. Post-olllcc 
revenue, in 1830, 2,841/. ; do., in Irt.'iO, 2,739/. 

Newry was early of considerable importance, and h.ad 
a castle. It suffered in the war of 1041 ; and wa.8 nearly 
destroyed by the Duke of Berwick in 1089, It is now one 
of the most tliriving towns in the N. of Ireland. 

NEWSTEAD, a village of England, co. Nottingham, 
being a liberty of the uar. of Paplewick, In the N. div. 
wap. Hroxtow, 8 m. N. by W. Nottingham. Pop., in 
18.31, l.W. This village would la? wholly unworthy of no- 
tice were it not for Its proximity^ to Nowstead A'ubcy; a 
structure, the fame of which will be as Immortal as the 
English language. The abbey wa.s formerly a priory of 
Black Canons, founded bv Henry II., and granteil .it the 
Dissolution to .Sir John Byron, the ance.stor of (he illus- 
trious poet, to whom It is wholly Indebted for its celebrity. 
The part now inhabited consists pfmcipally of the rofnns 
mid offices of the priory, the church, except the S. ai.sle, 
iiaving ration entirely into decay. Tlie front lias a noble 


with woods slojiiug dow 11 to its banks. Tlie apartments 
are spacious ami stipcibiy furuished in the old style ; juid 
the veiieralile fabric, witli its remnants of monastic and 
baronial inagniticcnce, its soiniiro appearance and seqm s- 
teretl .situation, seems to have liarmimisixl well witli tlie 
moody mind of tin* “ noble Childe.’’ An antiuue cross ei 
red saml-stone .stands in tlie courtyard, and a Gothic 
greenhouse U'ads into a bcavitiful garden, formerly the 
cemetery of the priory, where is a pedestal of wliitc 
marble erected by tlur {/octover a Newfoundland dog tli.it 
had savfil his life, 'i'lie remains of I.ord Byron are in- 
ti'rred in Hucknall churcliyard, a lew miles from the 
Abbey, wiiieh lias passed iVoiii the family. 

N E WTON-I N-'l’ 1 1 E-W IT.LO \VS, otherwise ealh d 
Nnr/on-in-MocriJodd, a bor., market-town, ami town- 
.sliip of England, W. Di'rby, Imiul, co. Lancaster, 
l.^ni. W. by S. Manchester, and 108 m. N.W. l.oii(ioti. 
Area of township, 3,101 acres. Po|).. in 1831, 2,139 ; hat 
probably much increased, owing to the recent erection of 
iron-fuumlries, engine-inaiiufactories, and glass-works. 
It conipri.s<‘s one main and ratlier long street, coiivo- 
ni/mtly situateil near the jioint where the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway unites witli the Grand- Junction and 
I'nion Railways: it lias also a largo depot and station. 
'I'w o episcopal chapels have been built hero within the last 
seven years, and there are tw'o or three .Sunday-scliools, 
A free-scliool, founded in 1099, i.s endowed w ith .^'i/, a year. 
Hoise-races take iilace annually on the common N. of 
the town. Its m.’irket, long disused, was re-ostablislied 
in 18.38, and i.s held on Saturday, Fairs, May 17. and is., 
Aug. 1 1. and 12. Newton returned 2 mems. to the II. of 
€., nominee.? of the lord of the manor, from 1st Mliz. 
down to the Reform Act, by whicli it was disfranchi.scd. 
{liotli'ru'orth's Sfat. qf Lancdshire.) 

NEVVTON-Ll^IA VADY, an inland town of Irc- 
huid, CO. Londonderry, prov. Ulster, near the Roe, ahout 
1 j m. )'!. from Lough Foyle, and I.*! m. N.E, Lomleii- 
derry. Pop., In 18.31, 2,428. “ It I.s agreeably situated on 
the E. hank of the river Roc, in a fertile and well-culti- 
vated district Tlie town is rapidly increasing and im- 
proving, arising from the impulse w hich of late ye.irs li is 
been givim to husbandry in its vicinity. ^Vheat is now 
raised in considerable quantities, though not many year.s 
ago it was imported bir home consumption. Rur (ho 
gn*.at increase In the l uiture of flax is the prinoijMl caiee 
of its prosperity ; and such has been the extent of this 
ftroduce, that it was found expedient to open a market m 
the town tor its disposal within tin; last tw'elve rnontiis, 
w hero the average weekly sales now amount to iVoin Id 
to 17 tons, and to the value of 1,000/. sterling ; and it is 
now considered that this amount will rather inrreasc 
than diminish. Since the municip.il commissioners 
vi.sited the town, two hanks, or branches of hanks, liave 
bc(“n established, with a fair proportion (if busine.ss. 
{Municipal JJound. lirp.) The public buildings com- 
prise the par. clmrch, 3 Presbyterian meeting-houses, hihI 
1 .Metliodist do. ; a dlsiiensary, sessions-house, a inarKct- 
hou.se, and a liridewell. . ... 

The corporation, under a charter of James L, in Ih 3, 
consisted of a provost, 12 burgesses, and a comnionait}. 
ami returned 2 mems. to the Irish II. of C, till the 
wh(*n it was disfranchised. General sessions are held i 
June and December; pidty sessions on alternate ines- 
dav.s. The town is a comstiibulary station. , 

Markets for corn arc lield on Tuesdays and ; 

ami for general sales on Mondays. Fairs on the secoi 
Monday In EYbruary, 28th March, 13th June, ‘yf’ 
and 29th October. Post-office revenue, In ^^30, 478f- i 
1830, 409/. The banks referred to above were the 
and Northern banks openifd In 183*’>" , .. 

NEW;»;oN- STEWART, a market-town of 
CO. Wigtown, beautifully situated in the vale oil 

mostly on level ground, on the banks of that ty. 

the high ro.a»l from Dumfries to Portpatrick, 3'» ’«- • 

the former, and 20 in. E. hy N. the latter, H; 

Pop. of town, 2,241 ; or. Including the par-f V 

chiefly cou.sists of one main street along the ^ .i,,. 
suburb, called Cree Bridge, on the opposite 
river, and in the stewartry of Kirkcfidbnght, ■ 
nected witli tlie town by a hamlsoine granite bru b 
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A largo cotton-mill was erected kero about 45 years 
n<io ; but the speculation not succeeding, the premises 
were sold, in 1820, for a fifth part of the original cost, and 
have since been ptdled down. A few hand-loom weavers 
arc employed by the (Glasgow manufacturers ; and it has 
a brewery and tan-work, lint the inliab. are chiefly de- 
pendent for support on it< retail trade with the sur- 
rounding country and its markets. Pork, of tlm value of 
aitont 0,000/. a year, is cured here, chiefly for the Knglish 
iiiark«t. Ves.^^els of 70 or 80 tons come up tho Creo 
(wliich falls into Wigtown Bay) to Carty, within 1 m. of 
the town. 

'J'lu! par. church, designed by Mr. Burn, architect, 
I'Ulinbnrgh, and now (1 Mil) about being fljushed, is the 
liaiidsomest (jothlc edifice for religious |)urposes in the S. 
of Scotland. It occupies an elevated situation on the 
outskirts of the town, lias a fine light sjilre. and is alto- 
gether extremely elegant, and in the best taste. It cost 
nearly 7,000/. Here are also chapels belonging respec- 
tively to the Associate .Synod, the Belief, .and the Itomun 
Catholics. Tliere arrr 0 scliools in the par., of wlilch the 
most imjiortant is the Douglas School, founded and en- 
dowed by a gentleman of that name, a native of the par., 
w'lio diial in Jamaica in 1701). 'J'be teacher has a salary 
of so/, a year, and is allowed to ehargr* school fee.s. Dr. 
Ah'xander Murray, the ndebrated orientalist, was born 
(!77.‘)) in the nriighbourhood, whore a granite monument, 
K2 ft. in height, has recently br'en erected to his memory. 
Adjoining the town is Kirrouchtree, the seat of the llorou 
lainily. (New Sint. Account of Scotland, ^ IViij^toivnshirc, 
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N 17WTONARDES, a town .and sea-port of Ireland, 
CO. Down, at the N. extremitv of Lough Str.angford, 

10 m. K. Belfast. Pop., iu 'l«;il, 4,142. It h.as a 
large square an<l several good .streets, in which are 
the parish chnrelr, a small Bom. datliolic chaprd, 
Presbyterian ineeting-houscs, 2 for Methodists, and I 
each for seci'ders and covenanters, a large school on tho 
fouiulatiou of Erasmus .Smitli, a spacious town-hall, a 
com t-house, and a house of industry. “ It is increasing 
very much in extent ; many houses have b(>en built 
within llie five years ending with 1H3.5; and others are 
hiiildiiig, lint tlu'y are generally of a small description.” 
{Mu/i. li.iund. Hcport.) 'J'ho corporation, which, under 
a charter of James I., in 101.3, consisted of a provost, 
12 bijrgess(‘s, and a commonalty, returned 2 nnuns. to 
the Irish 11. of C. till tho union, when it w.as disfran- 
chised. A manor court sits every 3d '.Saturday for 
llie recovery of debts to the amount of \0l. (leneral 
ses.sions are lield in June and December, .and petty 
sessions on the 1st and 3d .Saturday of every month. 
A constahnlary force is stationed here. Tho weaving 
and embroidery of damask muslins ani carried on to a con- 
siderable extent for tho (ilasgow manufarturor.s ; and 
there is a large brewery. Markets on Saturdays ; fairs 

011 the 2d Saturday of every mouth, and on the 23d Jan., 

l ull May, and 23d September. Post-olheo revenue, in 
IHJO, *220/. ; in lM3fi, A brunch of the Belfast bank 

was opened luwc in 18311. 

Nf'.WTOWN, a pari, lior., manufacturing and market- 
town, and par. of N. build, of N»-wii»ii. co. M-mi- 

goinery, on the Severn, crosswl here by a handsome 
stone bridge, close to the upfUT end of the Montgomery 
t anal, 2(5^ m. S.W. Shrewsbury, and 152 m. N.W. Lon- 
don I>op. of par., in 1831, 4,r)r)0 ; but now (1841) jiro- 
bably above 6,000, The town consists of a number of 
small streets, lined with mean-looking hou.ses of hath and 
))laster. The town-hall is of brick, and there is a hand- 
some modern clotli-hall. Tho churcli, an ancient struc- 
I'lro ni the English style, hfis a low square tower, 
surmounted by a wooden belfry; and another church is 
at pre.sont in the course of being erected. There are 
also several places of worship for dissenters, and im- 
merons Sunday-schools. ‘‘ There is not a single day- 
in which the rising poor can receive 
V instruction.” {JJnnd-loom Weavers' Report, 

in '\T ‘ ** Nowtown is one of tlie most considerable towns 
fini i appears, indeed, to be more 
nfv,'" rising into greater importance, than any 

owing to the number of ilunuel 
bi'm 1 carried on in the town and its nolglibour- 

liern . ^ '*i ‘Ptantity of the Welsh flannelis made 

of tii’ .P^'^’illar quality of tho water is one 

‘-auses assigned for tho excellence of its woollen 
rent neighbourhood lets at a high 

lliitiior “ Tho flannel markets (removed 

Welshpool in 18,32) are held on alternate 
uieiv.c quantity in tho mart avefages 4(M) 

sum Iv ^very market-dayl I’ho 

LH liun. every part of the country, except 

iu fb«r?! *^j niany districts the flannel i.s sent 

them ar fluished or dressed at Newtown, where 

'J'herr. 8’'catcr facilities of machinery and water, 
labour ^ hand-looms in the town. The 

also bv r>»‘lntdpally by male w«*aver.s, but 

omiulSlnTto chiWren/th/ average nett wage, 

K “0 J*. (h/, poj. week. Tho best weavers are 
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never out of employ ; but a great number of the middling 
hands are thrown out of work by the sliglitest depression 
of the’trado. Considerable distress prevailed a few years 
ago among the weavers, owing to the failure of numerous 
small manufacturers, but the trade lias now returned to 
a wholesome channel.” (Hand-luoin H eavers’ Report.) 

In 183D, N(*wtown had 4 woollen mills, employing 91 
Imnds. Machinery is made on a considerable scale, 
and there are foundries, potteries, tanyards, and malt- 
houses, hesules 2 joint-stock banks. From tin* extent ot 
its trade, it is designated “the Leeds of W'ales.” Its 
communications are facilitated by the Montgomery Ca- 
nal, which cotne.s close uj) to the town, and connects it 
with the internal navigation of tlic central and northern 
districts. The Beform Act made Newtown a pari, hot*., 
contributory witli l.lanidloes, Welshpool, Machynlleth, 
and l.lanfylliii, to IMontguiriery. The Boundary Act in- 
cliuU'd with the par. tlie townships of Hendidloy and 
Cwestydd. Registered idi'ctors of Newtown, in 1 8.39-40, 
384 ; and of the unitetl bors. 1021. Provision markets on 
'ruesday and Satunlay ; fairs, 1st Tuesday in Feb., last 
'I’uesdays in March and Aug., June 24., Oct. 24., and 
Dec. Iti. {Ilayid-looni Weavers' and Bound. Reports ; 
Nietlo/.so7i'.s Cainh. (itiide, .Hr.) 

Nkwiovvn, a dec.ayed lior. and town of England, 
in the Isle of Wight, on tin* river of the same name, 5 m. 
W. by N. Newport, and 100 m. W..S.VV. London. Pop. 
in |st31,<)H. It was anciently called h'r.'inkville, and i.s 
.sn]qi()S(‘d to have been of some imjuirtanee previously to 
its licing burnt d-iwii by the French in the reign of Richard 
II. iilet.iii-liiiL' its decayed condition, it sent 2 

inems. to the II. ot C. from the 27lb Elizabeth down to 
the Belofin Act, by wlii<-h it was di.sfranchised. 

NEW YOHK, one of the U. States of N. Aim'iica, 
and tliouj'h not the largest, in every other rt'sjiect the 
leading .Slate of tlie Cnion. It (*xt('nd.s between 
lat. 10'^ 30' ami 'irF^ N., .-pul the 72d and 8(itli (legs, of W. 
long. Its shape, <'\clu.sive of l.ong Islam!, at its ,S. ex- 
tremity, is nearly triangular; it has 10. Connocticut, 
Alas.sarliussetts and Vi'rniont ; N. ami N.W. J.owor and 
Upper Canada, being scjiarated from the last by tlui .St. 
Lawrence and Lakes Ontario and lOiie ; tuid .S. Penn- 
sylv.ani.a. New Jer.sey, ami tlie Atlantic. Length E. and 
\V., including l.ong Island, 408 m.; greatest brcadtli, 
310 m.; area, eetimuted at 4-7,00S sq. m. J'op,, in 1840, 
2,128,921 . 

I'kifsical nevf’rajihp, minerals, S^c. Tliis state may be 
de.scribcd .as an elevated region with extensive imi’eiit- 
afions in various parts ludow its general level. It is tra- 
versed by the Alleglianies, here diviiled into two prin- 
ciji.al ('bains, tluur iiigh(\st simunit, the Round 'Fop, one 
of the Catbkill group, being 3,804 ft. above the tide-level 
in tlie Hudson. Tlie most remarkable depressions of 
the surface are the important valh'ys of the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers, by means of which, and various canals, the 
basin of tho St. Lawreruai is at many jioints plat'ed in 
communication with tho Atlantic. Besides the above 
rivers, it is watered by the Cenessoe, Oswego, Oswe- 
gatchie, St. Regis, Delaware, and Susquehannah. There 
are several lakes of eonsiderahle size ; the principal 
being those of Champlain, Oneida, Cnyuga, aiul Sener.a, 
Gneiss and granite are the most abundant primary rocks, 
ami carhonilerous slate, grcywache, and limestone tho 
princip.d transition ami secondary formations. In the 
latter, to the S. of Lake Erie, many salt springs exist, 
.and the salt made at Saliiia, (Rnides, and other places 
ahuut Onondaga lake, in 1835, amounted to nearly 
2.210,000 bushels, a bu.shel of salt being obtained from 
4.5 gals, brine. Iron is extrenielv phmtiful in the N. part 
of the state^ where a layer of .argillaceous iron ore, 
yielding from 15 to 30 per cent., extends IL and W. for 
200 m. Gypsum is very abundant, and highly useful in 
agriculture ; it is usecl generally in tho pronortiori of 
.about a ton to 10 or 15 acres. An argillat'cous limestone, 
which makes a valuable cement, lead, marble, and peat, 
are the other chief mineral products. Coal has been 
found, but only in small quantities. In this State there 
are numerous mineral springs, and .Saratoga Springs and 
Ralston Spa are tin? most frequented watering places of 
their kind throughout the Union. 

The ciitnate is very variable ; hut an estimate of the 5 
years from 1826 to 1830 gives 40‘-'Eah. as the me.an an- 
nual temp, of the whole state. Storms of thunder and 
lightning occur frequently in the summer, but the at- 
mosphere is usually dry ami serene, and tho state Is in 
general very healthy. 

The soil in the S. is rather barren, hut it improves on 
proceeding northward. Along the bank.s of the SL Law- 
rence, and in the region round the Oneida, it is well 
adapted for growing corn ; upqn the whole, however, 
the rearing of live stock is the most profitable branch of 
rural industry, and a largo portion of tho state, espe- 
cially about Its c( "tro, is appropriated to sheep firming. 
In 18.3.5, of 27, o24, 232 .icres, which the state was supposM 
to comprise, 9,66'' .426 were said to be improvi^ and 
worth 241,385,650 dollars. The principal wheat dis- 
trict commences in the valley of tho Mohawk, about 
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lonfr».76®, and oxtnnds W. to tho groat lakes, liicinding 
the fertile vale of Seneca, and the (Jeiiessi^e c»nnjtry. The 
average produce of wheat Is cstimat(*d at from *25 to 30 
bushels the acre ; but from 40 to 50 bushels are fre- 
quently reaptM, and Instances have occurred of upwards 
of 80 bushels of wheat and 25 of Indian ct)rn i)er acre 
having been harvested. Apples, pears, cherries, &c., 
succeed admirably well. Indeed, the apples called the 
Newtown pippins, nroduce*! in this state, .arc infinitely 
superior to any produced in Kurope, and are rather ex- 
tensively imported into England. Owing to the com- 
parative facility with which fresh land may bo ob- 
tained, a{?ricuUure is in a backward state, though pro- 
bably it IS more advanced in this than in mo.st other 
states of the Union. Artificial manures are rarely used. 
In the newly eloarod lands, the riehness of the 'mould 
and of the subsoil is all the farmer requires ; he onlv en- 
deavours, by clearing away the forest, to bring it forth. 
Amid the stumps of hi.s trees fie ploughs as ho can, not 
as his judgment might dietate. In farms upon tracts 
long cleared, some attention is given to the rotation of 
crops, with a view to the preservation of fertility ; hut it 
is not uncommon to find tlio same field sown with wheat 
for a series of years, without the intervention of other 
crop.s. Heaps of straw, stable manure, asiies, Sec . which 
would elsewhere be deemed treasures, are here n'garded 
only as incumbrances ; and the story of tlio fanner who 
reared his stahle.s on a high foundation, that he might 
not be speedily <!ompelled. hy the aecumulation of ma- 
nure, to remove them, is scarcely an exaggeration. 'I'he 
apiiearance of the farm buildings agrees little with tlni 
obvious wealth of the country. The original log cabins 
still remain upon farms well cleared, well fenced, ami 
under liigh cultivation ; but they are gradually giving 
way to more cnuiinodious buildings, and in some eases 
to large and beautiful mansions. In tin' grazing coun- 
ties the buildings are generally of a better character 
than in the grain growing districts. (.\V?e io/A- (ia- 
zrtleer, p. 59.) Long hsland, and the adjacent co. West- 
chester, though comparatively unproductive, are more 
improved and better farmed than most other parts of the 
state, probably in conscquiMiee of their vicinity to the 
city of New York. Agriculture, however, is every where 
improving. Agricultural societies arc to be found in 
almost every county, and the state government has enn- 
tributed large funds for the promotiuii of their objects, 
f-specially in premiums for raising the best crops. In 
many parts, howi'ver, where the soil is inl't.-rior, grazing 
husbandry has been substituted for tilhige, especially 
since the Erie canal has bi ouglit tlie produce of the more 
fertile Counties on the W. of the state into competition 
with those of the E. 

Mr. Stuart ( Thrcr Years in jV. America, i. o, 12. ) gives 
a detailed and instructive account of tiie agriculture of 
New York. Land, iie say.s, is abno.st alway.s in tiie po.s- 
se.ssion of the projirietors, except in the neighbouthooil 
of the cap. and some of the larger towns. When it is let, 
it is geiieraily on the w/cVny/cr principle, the landlord pro- 
viding lialf the seed, aiul receiving half tiie prodm’c ; and 
ill the easij of iiasture farms, half the stock belongs to 
the proprietor. 'J'he various crops raised are much 
the same as in llritain, witii tiie addition of maize, for 
which our climate i.s not wcdl adapted. Wheat is the 
most valuable crop ; and tlie attention of the fanners 
geerns cliieily directed to the raising enough of maize 
for home consumption only, and of wheat for sale. A 
good deal of buckwheat and rye i.s grown ; but the degree 
of heat is not favour.ible for oat.s find b.irley. Potatoes, 
turnips, and other gn-en crops, are not at all general in 
large licld.s, neither are they so wt ll managed as in well 
cultivated district-s in JSritiiii. Maize i.s sown during the 
latter half of May in drills from to 1 ft. apart ; and is 
harvested in Octola’r, or sometiines later. The hoe- 
weeding and cleaning of this crop is expensive; the 
whole work is perfoi ined by males, females never work- 
ing out of doors. Erom 35 to 40 bushels an acre is 
considered a good average crop of maize ; the same 
proportion of wlnuit is, however, considered a very 
abundant crop ; and the average produre in that part 
of the United .States where wheat is grown in said 
not to exceed 13 bushels, while in England it is esti- 
mated at 25 bu.shels, or upwards. Ilop.s are grown, 
but not extensively, I lav is easily made, the suii in 
the hay-making season being very powerful ; and, like 
other crops in this state, it is seldom damaged by bad 
wyeather. Clover and all sorts of gras-s-seecls are used, 
and much more timothy is grown than in any part of 
Britain ; but none of the pasture.^, except the alluvial 
land oh the banks of rivers, have the beautiful aiipoar- 
ance of English ineailows ; nor are highlj'-dresscd ihddg 
any whtjro to be found! Their requisite management, 
by frcqiinnt ploughings, rolling, &c., is far too expensive, 
to be atU^jited. The high price of labour is, in fact, 
rtie great oostactle to good agriculture, to the cultiva- 
tion of green crops, to adequate manuring, &c. A tract 
<Mriaud Is usualtv cleared by cutting or burning down the 
trees ; and for the first few years abundant crops of corn 
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are produced; but as soon as the quantity of grain 
diminishes, the farmer either lays down his laml in grass, 
and coimnence.s sowing on new land in the noighhonr- 
hood, or sells his cleared land, and proceeds elsewhere 
in quest of a now settlement. 'I'he virgin soil, consisting of 
an accumulation of vegetable mould, from G to 24 im ln s 
deep, is almudantly fertile for a period ; hut the continu- 
ance of its fertility depends upon the under stratum on 
which it lies, this qualify in the mould being soon lo.st by 
repeated ploughings. The productiveness of the asil in 
the S. and VV. states of the Union, as well as in N«'w 
\ork ainl New England, has, in fact, bettii pro(ligion^ly 
over-rated; and thee/ Dorado of agriculturists lia.s (ra- 
velled westward, as new lands have been successively 
cleared. Mr. Stuart thinks it will be found, after tin? 
effect of the vegetable matter on the surface of the new ly 
cleared land is exhaustecl, that the average crops of all 
kinds of grain (maize excepted) will not, according to 
tlie prevailing sy.stetn of management in this state, ex- 
ceed about a half of their produce on similar soils in 
Britain. {Stuart's America, i. 2G2.) 

Implements of husbandry are, upon the whole, well 
suited to the country ; anil their prices are not higher 
than In England. The two-horse plough, driven l)y tlio 
ploughman, is nearly universal, excojit on rough stony 
land ; and jilonghing i.s well executed. 'I’he cradle scythe 
is id pretty general use, a good workman cutting down an 
acre of wheat a day. Tiirashing-machines are not so 
common as in Eiroat Britain. 

Orchards arc very productive. Various sorts of excel- 
lent apples are grown ; but a good deal of eider is made 
from crab apples. It is for the most jiart very inferior to 
the Englisli, and sold at from 2 to 4 dollars the barrel of 
.‘10 wine gallons. Melons and pumjikins are raised for 
domestic use, and for catth*. 

In iK40, there wero e.stlmated to be in the state 
5,.38|,fK»0 sheep, 2,04.3.000 horned cattle, 470,000 horses, 
and 2,117,0(K) nogs, (treat exertions are making to im- 
prove the tireeds of cattle and horses, by importalions of 
the 'Peeswater cattU', and of stud-horses from England. 
Mr. Stuart saw no beef equal to the best in a good Eng- 
lish market, or to the kyloe of the Scotch islands, when 
well fed ; but none was bad. Beef varies from 'hi. to 5i/. 
per lb. Dairy products are highly imiMirtant articles of 
trade. Milch cows sometimes give 10 or 1 1 lbs. of butter 
a week, and perhaps 20 quarts of milk a day. Oxen are 
imieh used for [donghing on rough lands, and, like horses, 
are well trained to their work. The prii e of ordinary 
horses is from 10/. to 25/. Sheep are less attended t() 
than tlu'y deserve in a ronntry wliero the dryness of tlie 
weather preserves them from (lisea-scs to winch they are 
subject in England. The merinos, and crosses with 
. tliem, are. the breeds generally seen : mutton is of infin ior 
"Equality. 'Phe great ext(;nt of the forests favours the 
breeding of hog.s, which are good ; and before being 
killed, are usually fattened with maize or meal. 'J’urkeys, 
guinea-fowls, and other poultry, are v{?ry numerous and 
cheap ; the price of geese and turkeys, even at New York, 
i.s often not above 4 d<>n. ; while dnek.s and fowls are 
about l.v. each, and eggs 1 doll, a hundred. 

In the N. and S.W. parts of the state murli of the 
country is covered witli dense fore.sts, and the principal 
busine.s.s of the inhahs. fs the getting. in and vending 
lumber. 'Pliere is little or no undca wood, and in ciil-* 
tivated tracts, wher<!ver a sufficient quantity of land has 
be(*n cleared, the woodland of a farm bears as high a 
price per acre as the land actually elcareil. 'J’he tree.s 
are sometimes above HO ft. in height. Numerous va- 
ri<‘ties of oak, the liii kory, black walnut, chesnut, plane 
{Dtatanus . i c#./. 1, ' maple, ash, beech, elrii, tulip 

tree {lAriodcndron tutipifera), here called poplar, ami 
wild eherry, are ordinary trees, with red cedar, pine, Sc. 
'I'he locust tree, whielt is not a native of tin? state, ami 
tlie cedar, have lieen extensively planted, for the pur- 
po.se, especially', of ship-bulhling. * 

The culture of silk has long been prosecuted, as in 
other parts of the U. States, but on no i:xtcnded scale. 
All acre of full-grown mnlh(?rry trees is estimateil to 
produce 2(K) dollars’ worth of .silk. Mr. Stuart, how- 
ever, speaks of only one farmer as selling silk to the 
value of OhO dulls, a year. 

A hired farm servant gets, upon an average, from 10 
to J2 (lulls, a month, and his board. Day labourers 
hired for those sorts of farm-work, which are often per- 
formed by women in Europe, get about 3-4th8 of a (loll. 
a (lay; or In time of hay-making or harvest, freqnentiy 
a doll., besides their board, being engaged to work from 
daylight t) sunset. 

New York is distinguished aliovo every other state In 
the Union by her extensive internal communh^ations. 
Of 'these the principal, foniuaj partly by the navigable 
river the Hudson, and partly by the Erie canal, 304.m. 
in length, from Albany on the Hud.son to Buffalo on 
Lake Erie, unites tiio city of New York with th(^ gr( .it 
American lakes, and makes her, in fact, the proper poit 
of Upper Canada, and of all the vast and fruitful coun- 
trie* surrounding the lakes. Upper Canada may, in- 
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rtop.d, be reached from Europe, by way of New York, cellor and superior judges are appointedby the goveniop 

10 less tnan half the time in which It can be reached by and senate, and hold office during approved conduct, or 

way of the St. Lawrence and Quebec, and with incoin- until the age of (JO : the inferior judges are appointed by 
parably less risk. the same authorltes for the term of 5 year.s, 'J’lie common 

The Erie caiml was liegun in 1817, and was opened law of England, thougiMvith various modifications, forms 
throughout its whole extent in 182r). Originally it was the basis of the jnrisprndeuce. There are 2 principal 
only 4 ft. deep; but provision was made, in 18.35, for state prisons ; at Auburn (which see), and at Slng-sing 
increasing its depth to G ft. Its first cost amountetl to on tho Hudson, about .'l.’i m. above New York. They are 
7,143,789 dolls.; and the expense of tiie onlavgcment both conducted on tho s.ame plan ; t lie former, at the end 
was estimated at about Ti millions more. Buffalo, on of 18.38, had GIG inmates, and the latter 842. 

Lake Erietut the termination of the canal, is G9H ft. above The principal religious sects are tho rresbyterians, 
the level of Albany on tlic Hudson, where it commences. Methodists, and Baptists; the Episcopalians and Dutch 
It is joined by a branch canal with Oswego on Lake On- lleformed arc also numerous. 'Phe Episcopalians have 
tario, and by another branch canal with the .Susipie- a theological seminary at New York, the Presbyterians 
liannah, and conscipiontly with the Chesapeake. 'Phis at Auburn, the Baptists at Hamilton, and the Lu- 
great work was undcrt.ikon at the expense of the therans at Hartwick. In no state is puldic instruction 
state, and has beim emiiientlv successful, both in a more fully carried out. There is a school fund, whicli 
national and a pecuniary jioiut of view, the tolls, which amounted, in 1840, to 1,978,009 dolls,, the produce of 
arc very moderate, amounting to about 1,200,000 dolls, a which is distributed among the townships on condition 
year. New York has alsoadiri'ct communication witli the of their raising a sum equal to that which they received 
liasin of the .St. Lawrence, by Hu* (9iampluiii can.il. from the state. Tlie whole of tlieso sums arc expeiid- 
'J'he latter, whicli may he regarded as the N.E. branch ed in payment of teachers’ wages ; the erection of 
of tho Eric canal, connects th<^ Hudson w ith J.ake school-bouses, the establishment of libraries, Ac. ladiig 
Champlain, wliicb is unite*!, by unmans of the navigabh; at tlie charge of tlie school districts. Tlie number ol 
river .St. .lolin, or Hicliclicu, with tiie ,St. I.awroiice. childnm between .•> and 16 in the various school di.s- 
Anothcr iiniiortant canal connects the Hudson with the tricts amounted, in 1838, to .')(i4,790, of whom 6.')7,229, or 
Dclaware. 'Phe total Icngtli of the canals completed, about 1 in 4 of the whole pop., were receiving instruc 
in 18.37, in this stat<!, amounted to (»5.'') rn. tion. In each of the 8 senatorial districts, an academy 

In addition to the facilities of intcrcours** thus an’ord<'d for teachers has been establisbc<l at the public expemi^ 
by water communications, it is snppos*‘d that aliout 7<>0 'Phere are also between GO and 70 high schools, beside, s 
in. of railway have eitlu'i' (1810) been completed, or ar»> rolumbia, Union, Hamilton, and (umeva colleges, anil 
in ,1 very advaneec) state. 'I'he mo.st extensiv*^ lines ai»‘ New York university. As an iiulieation of the literary a» - 
the Utica and .Schenectady, 77 ni., the 'Poiiewanda, and tivity that prevails, it may be mentioned that, so far bai k 
the Ithaca and Oswego. '1 he ordinary roads of the slate as 1 830, nearly 240 new spapers were published in tlie slate, 
are not so good as in some other part.s af tho Union. IG of which were issued ilaily. ( haritable institutions, as 
They are merely formed in a rough way, so as to keep lunntio asylums at Utica, Blac.kvvall’s Island, Blnoining- 
off the water, and the hoIe.s and ruts are filled up with dale, deaf and dumb, aiul blind asylums, Ac. are mum - 
clay or earth. After the melting of tlie snows, or heavy rou.s. Paupi'rs are supported by a rat*? *)ii the counti**s to 
r.ains, they b*?c*)m«* .'ilmost impassable ; but in dry w<?a- which they respectively belong, and ar*‘ uu*l*?r tin* eau* 
ther answer their purp*)se tolerably well; aii*l stage of superintendents of tin? poor. In ea*‘h co. is a po«)r- 
cfiaches travel ovt?r tJiem at the rat*? of G or 7 m. an hour, house, to wliich a farm *)f about (!,(;G0 acres is attache*!. 
'Phe roads ar** in.ide and kept in repair by the work of In 1H3G, th**re were .37,9.')9 paupers, the amount ex- 
th*' iidialis. actually calh*<l out. The travclUug ex. p*'nd<.'d for tlu'ir rc?licf being 39G.10() *lolls. ; the uverag*? 
p**nscs for turnpikes anti bridges are tpiite trifling, exptmsc of each [)auper was 32^ *loUs. a year : the value 
(.Iwcr. Almaniuic, 18;JG— 1841 ; Stuart's America, i. of the paupers’ labour, 39,124 dolls. Slavery does not 
273, Ac ) exist in this state ; but the Blacks me, imtwithstaiidiiig, 

ManufncUtrcs are varums and important. In 1835, regardeti as an inferior and *lcgra*lcd class, I'he militia 
(here were altogether 7.000 saw and grist mills, 9Go consists of 3 divisions of cavalry, 4 of artillery, .3 of rifi*?- 
fidling-mills. I.UGO canliug machines, about 110 cotton men, and 32 of infantry ; tlie w holt* comprising, in 1S3G, 
factories, 2.30 wnolh'ii <1<),, 290 iriin work.s, 340 distilleri*?s, 192,000 men. W ith certain exct'prions, all able-btidied, 
7ou ashcries, 400 tanneries, Ac., th*^ aggr**gate value of free, wbile, male citizens between 18 and 45 years *)f age, 
the manufactured goods was estimated at ()0,(»G9,000 are subject to military duty. The total amount of real 
dolls., of which the raw material is suppostnl t*) have and personal property in tin* stat*‘, in 1839, was estiniat*’*! 
.•nn*)imt<*d to 43,lOO,l)(K). Flour and sawn timb*?r are at G.vl,22.l.{)17 dolls,, having iiuT*>ascd, since 1835, by 
included in this cstimato among manufactur***! goods; more than l-5tli of its tium amount. 'I'lie aggregate tax 
.'’iid amount*?*!, together, to about 2G million dolls. Tho levl*?d for town and country expenses in 183!) was 
other articles were comparativoly trifling, c*)tton g*>*)ds 3,148,931 dolls. J'lu? total debts of the state and city of 
Iteing *)nly valued at 3,030,700 d*)lls., wo*>llens at 2,433,000 New Y*)rk, in 18.39, amounted t*) 26,407,331 dtills. (;f 
do., iron wares at 4,350, (X)0 do., liquors 3,098,000 do., and this, the canal *h bt amounted to 12,494,373 dolls., the 
leather 5,59H,G00 do. wludc, except 513,279 dolLs. bearing interest at 5 p*-r 

Phe commerce of this state is very extensive ; ns slu? cent, 
not only snpjilies h*?r own wants, and exports her surplus Hisfort/. — I'liis c*)untrv was first exjdored in 1009, by 
produce, but also imports vast quantities of gooiis for the the English navigator, lludson, then in the service of 
consuQiptlon of the northern parts of I’eiinsylvania, the Dutch E. I. U*)mpanv. It was settled hv the Dutch 
Qhio, Michigan, and other w'estern states. In 1834, it soon alt*?rwards, under the nanie of N*>w Notiierlands - 
was estimated that goods to the value of 13,405,(M)0dolls. but was coiupicred by tlie English in 1664, and bestowed 
came io the Hudson river by the Erie and Champlain by Uharh's II. on tlie Duke *)f York. On the accession 
can.als, and the value must have increased materially in of the latter, it reverttxi to the crown. New York sns- 
tlie interim. Albany, Hudson, Buffalo, Whitehall, and tallied an important part iu the rev*>lutiouary war : its 
other towns on these canals, are large emjioriums. But imhqiendence dat*'^ from 20th April, 1777. It sends 40 
Jlu^ principal part of th*? trade, including nearly all the representatives t*) *)ngr*?ss. ( AVte Yorkdazeffeer, 18.'1G ; 
foreign cf»mmt?rcc of the st;tte, centres in New \ork city American Almanack, 1836 — 1841 ; Stuart's Three Years 
(which st?o). in America ; Kncyc. Americana ; Murray's Eyict/c. of 

Tiie Legislature of a senate of 32 members, Gctig-., Amer. Edit. ; Vlint, Pitkin, Darky, 

el**ctod for 4 y^^ars, .and a house of representatives of 128 New York, tiic largest and m*)st populous city, 
nu nis., chosen annually. The state is divided into 8 principal sea-port, and commercial metropolis of Dm 
8*‘nute districts, eivA entitled to send 4 senators; and U. States ; can. of the above state, on tin? S. extremity of 
l-4th part of the senate is elected annually, 'i'he go- Manhattan isl.and, near the mouth of the Hudson river, 
vernor and lieut. -governor are elected for 2 years ; the on the coast of the Atlantic ; lat. of the I 'ity Hall, 4lP 42' 
Pr*?fiid<i8 in the senate, where he has a casting vote. 4.3" N., hmg. 73'^ 69' 40" W. IVip., in 1810, 312,234. 'I’fx? 

4 ho right of suffrage Is enjoyed by every white male ci- island, which is long and narrow, has .S. New Y*)rk Bay, 
tizen above 21 years of age, wlio has resided for 12 comprising th«? apstuary *>f the Hud.sim, h!. Long Islai.d 
mouDis in the state, and for G months In the co. for ^fhieh Sound, and W. the IIuiis*)n, all having d*‘e|) water : on I hi? 
no offers to vote ; and persons of colour possessed of a N. it is bounded by a narrow channel, callotl Hacrlem 
cK'ar freehold of the value of 260 dollars. The salary of river, across which are several wooden bridges. I'he ap- 
iiie governor is 4,000 dolls, a year ; and the pay of the proach to the city by sea is very fine, tho shores of the bay 
I eiit-goyoroor G dolls., and of senators nn*l representa- b*?ingwoodc*i«l*>wntolhe water’s*‘*ige,an*l tlnrkly stu<|de*l 
'v*?s.}d*)U8.eachaday,durliigthe8CS8ion. 'I'he legislature with farms, villages, and country-seats. 1 he view ot th#?. 
'i*?ets annually at Albany on Oie first Tuesday of Januarv, city itself from the bay is less prepossessing; for the 

11 u I ordered. For judicial purp*)8e.s the state ground on which it is built, though undulatiiig, being no 

*l”lded into 8 districts corresponding witli the senate where considerably elevated, but little of it is 

i. 1 u which is a circuit-court, with a from the water ; and it has no very striking object to AWW 

nilT R salary of 1,250 dolls, a year. There is a tho eye. It is of t ’angular shape, bearing, in 

i.. 1 "‘""“a* ill each co., besides mayors* and sjmet, some resemblance to Constantinoidc. 1 he (Mm, 

inf » tho towns. The superior courts are a portion of the city, at the apex or S. extremity of the^ 

imrtoichancery, vice-chancellor’s court, supreme court, triangle, has, notwithstanding the important improve 
t superior court for th*i city of New Hrk. Tho chan- inents effected of late years, many narrow, crooked, .Mid 
^ yoL.il. Dd 
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Inconvenient streets ; but In all the more modem por- the world: it is about 8 m. in leiijtth N. to S,, and 
lions the streets are broad and straight, and generally has a breadth varying up to m. It may be euterecl 
cross each other at right angles. 'I’he present circuit of from the ocean by three passages ; the Narrows, ICast 
New York is about Hm. Broadway, the principal street, Biver or Long Island Sound, and Staten Island Sound ; 
Is a long and spacious avenue, 80 ft. m widtii, extending in but the first is at once the Ix'fit, and by Car tlie most fre~ 
a straight line througii its centre for nearly 3 ra., its quented channel. The bar, at tl>e inoutli of the «>iiter 
upper or more northerly portion being lined with very bay,betw'een .^andy Hook Point and Long Island, has 
handsome houses. This is the favourite promenade; ‘21 ft. water at ebb tide ; and as the water rises about 5 ft., 
and when the entire plati of the city is completed, it tl>e large.st class of sliips may ('liter tlie bay. Within tin* 
Will extend to Hm. in length. Many of the .shops or bar the water in the out<'r and inner hays, and in Die 
stores in the Broadway and other principal streets are nud.son, is so di'op that sliips of the larg(^s#l)urden lie 
highly ornamentod, and are fitted up witli plate-glass close to the quays, and may proerc'd to a great distance up 
windows similar to tliose of London. On one side tlie the river. 'l h(‘* navigation of the hay is lint rarely im- 
Brnadway is an open space, of about 4 (according to prnled by ice. ‘J’he great* strengDi of tiie title and the 
Bradford II) acre.s, plantc'd with trees, and intersicted vicinity of the ot'oan keoji it generally ojien. even when 
by walks, having tin' city-linll in its cmitre; aii.l at the Clie.sapi . ike and Delaware bays are frozen over. In 
the S. end of the same great thoroughfare is a vacant the liay near the city, are Covernor’s, Ih'dlow’.s, and 
space called the Battery, commanding a fine view of the Lllis’s Islands, all strongly fortiiied ; and oDu r fortiii- 
bay, and much resorted to by all classes, Hudson and cations are (‘reeled on tin* adjacent sliores guarding the 
Washington Squares are the princijial squares lilready a|)proach to the city. 'I’iie navigatimi in (>ntering tlie 
finished ; but others have been planned in parts of the harbour is extremely ('asy, and were it not for the risk of 
town that are not yet completed ; e(‘rtainly, now(*vor, in vitiating ship-insnranees, the services of jiilots would 
coiistnK'ting the city, too few open spares have b(‘(‘n left .seldom be requir. d. A liuld-hoiiM* is en'cted on Sandy- 
for the liealth and recreation of Dio inhabs. Mr. Stuart hook Point, and there an- (w<> ■Un i about 300 ft. apart, 
says, “ Tiie dwelling-houses in Dio central parts are, as 4 tn. S. by L. the f()r('going, and “iriO It. aliove the leva l 
I wa.s told, as high-priced as in tlie Ix'st squares in Kdin« of the .sea. A fourth liglit-honse .stands on Staten Island, 
bnrgli. The pavement all over the city is generally good, on the left side of tin* N arrows, Vessels load and unload 
and the side pavements are broader than in Britisli cities, at Du* wliarfs on both sides of Die city, wliich are eon- 
The ()utsi(ie of the brick buildings is almo.st always kept tinnally crowded with shipping. 

painted, which gives them « clean, fresh, and cheerfid Mraiis of In/crual Coinwuvication Ctnnmcrcc.— 
appearance. I’he liuiidings for public institutions, and Tlie rise of Die tide is felt iu the Hudson .so far as 'I’roy, 
the clmrch(*s, seem quite as nuim'rous as ill British cities, IhO m. above Ni'w York, and large vessels aseend to 
when the difference of pop. is taken into account. 'J’here Albany, a little below 'IVoy, affording the greate.st fa- 
are about 100 fin 18.37, 140) churches. Many of these cilities fur Du* transport of produce from and to Die 
an' large; but there is nothing in tlicir arehiti'ctun* par- int(*rior. 'I'liesc natural advantages aia^ trilling. bo\ve\(“r, 
tioularly requiring notice. There i.s no building to Ix'ar compared with Dio.se which have laa n eonlVired on New 
any filing like a comparison with St. Martin’s cimrcli in Vork by the system of canals and railways witli widt h 
London, the front of the Register OtUce in ICdiiibiirgh. or slie is connected. l'lu‘*-c, as sliown in tin* previous 
that of the Chamber of Deputit's in Paris : but tlu'rti are article, have made her the grand »*mpotium of a vast ex- 
churchos and public buildings in all those cities of recent tent of fertile territory, and have given her an extent, of 
erection quite as deficient in good tiiste as any in New internal navigation ini'erior only to th;it (>njoyed by New 
V’ork. In short, Ihougli there lie no very iine tmildings ()r](*aiis and oiu.* or two otli(*r cities. She is now, in fact, 
in this city, there Is not much to hurt Du* eye of tlie not merely Die itort of the state of New York, but in a 
fastidious.^’ ( Three Years in /inieriea, i. 21 — 24.) 'I'lie great measure u(.so of Hpjn'r Canada, and of Du* stal(*s of 
city hall, in which the courts are held, is Du* only very Oliio, Michigan, Indiana. Ac. Not only doi's the i'b ie 
imposing building. It is 200 ft. in length, by lo.'ift. in canal place her in direct communication with tlie 
deptii, and 6^) ft. in lioight, being encloseil witliin a countries bordering on the lakes, Imt the latter, lieing^ 
mas.sive iron railing. It lias a front of w hite marble, connected by the Oliio and Wabasli canal.s. it is of eve ly 
and an interesting collection of portraits, imsts, /tc. day occurrence that goods laden at New York and sent 
of the presidents and other liistmguishod citizens of up the Hiulson, find their way, witlniut being nnslii|q ed, 
thi* C, State.s. Near the hall is a iK'at building, for- to the etnporlums on the Mississip)ti and INIissouri, and 
merly a gaol, tmt at jiresent appropriat( d to city olticc.s ; even to New Orleams, and ('(inversely 1 In eonse(jM(n)('e 
and in tlu* rear i'> a range of Inick buildiiijs. mw calh'd of Di('s(? extraordinary facilities, the trade of New Yoik 
Dte Ni*w York IiutituDoii, and oecupi(*d l»y (bcTatorarv is very extensive ; and it will neee.ssarily coutiime to in- 
a:nl Ph'ilosi/pliical Society, the American Academy of the ere.asi* with the rapidly increasing wealth and population 
Pine Arts, iVc, 'I'he biiifding for the “ rniier.dty of the of the vast countries of w'hich she is tiie principal en- 
city ofXew York, ’in Wa-lim'.'tnii Squire, is oin^ of tlie trepi'it. 

finest of Die public edillee.s. It is of marliit*, in Die Kng. The value of the mer('hnndl.so annually loaded and 
li.'di collegiate style, iH'tft. wid(;, and IbOft. in length, unloaded in thi* port of New York is estimated at from 
I'lie front is divided into five parts. Du* chapel lieing in IHO to 200 millions of dollars. 'I'he number of vessels 
the centre, with wings, and fiaiiked by lowi'rs on either in tlu* port in the busy si'ason varies from fiOO to SOO, 
►ide. 'Phe chapel, sonicwliat similar to King’s College, exclusive of about fiO steamers. The number of arrivals 
Cambridge, is .‘Sri ft. in widtli.and 85 ft. in dejitli. It has from foreign ports amounted, in 1838 to 1,7‘JO, and Dm 
octangular turrets, and a window .50 ft. high, and 24 wide, coasting arrivals exceed 5,000. 'i'he total value, of Dm 
(Jolumbia College, and A.stor House, the larg(‘st hotel in imports into the United States in the year ending Dm 
tiie Union, built of granite, 200 ft. by 150, and having .300 30th .September, 1830, amounted to 162,002,132 dolls., of 
apartments, are well worth notice. Trinity Church, which no less than 09,882,438 dolls, were imported into 
founded in 1606, in the Cotiiie stylfr, with a stei'ple 108 ft. New York ! 'I'he import.^ compri.se an infinite variety 
in height; St. Paul’s, with an Ionic portico, and a .spire of articles. 'I’lie prlnci{(al are cottons, woollens, linens, 
234 ft. in height ; St. .iohn’s, on the cmistruction of which hardware and cutlery, earthenware, brass and copper 
more than 21/0,000 dollars have bi'cn expended ; and St. inanufuctures, salt, &c., from (ireat Britain; silk, wine, 
Patrick’s R. Uathedral, the largest chmeii in Die city, arc brandy, A:c.. from Prance and Sp.'Un ; sugar and cofiee 
the best ecclesiastical edifices. 'I’lu* city hotel, 7 .stories from the Ilavannali and Brastil ; tea from China; with 
high, and comprising a largo assemlily room ; 5 thcatre.s ; spices, Indigo, cocliineal, dye-woods, Ac., Ac. The value 
the custom house, on the model of the Parfheiioii ; the of the exports from New York in the year ending the 
city lyceum, hospital, alms’ house, iiridewell, gaol, Ac. 30th of Sept. 1839, amounted to 33,208,099 dolls., being 
• are among the other principal Imildings. 'There are between l-’kl and )-4th part of thtf total exports from 
nan»crou^ good iiotels and large stor(;liouses. In rcspcK't the United States. 'The exports principally comsist of 
0 »f cleanliness. New V'urk lias little to Ixiast of com pared whetit, flour, corn, rice, and cotton ; beet, pork, butter, 
with an Knglish town, 'i’hercj Is hardly a sink or common dried fish, and all sorts of provisions; furs, tobacco, 
sewer in the whole city : the night-soil is collected in coarse cotton.s, and other manufactured goods, lumber, 
pits, of which there Is one In every house, and being con- Ac. The great excess of imports into New York over 
vey^ to the nearest quay, is thrown into the river; but the Exports is accounted for by the fact, that wlide 
as these quays are made of timber with many projections, mostly all articles of export from the Western states 
a great deal of filth is retained aliout them, ])rudiicing In .are sent down the Mississippi, to bo shipped at New 
hot weather an abominable stench, and probably, also, Orleans, the grifuter part of the more valuable articles 
origloatliig the yellow fever by which the city is some- brought from abroad, and destined fVir the consumption <>‘ 

times visitiMl. Anotlier great drawback is the want of an tlte same states, arc principally imported into New York, 
abundant supply of water. This deficiency is the more 'fhe tonnage of New York is greater than tiiat or 
serious, as great numbers of Die houses arc built of wood, Liverpool, or of any other port, with the single ex- 
and destructive fires are very frequent. A calamity of ccptlon of London. The registered tonnage 
this kind occurred in Dec. 1835, which destroyed pro- the port on the 3t)th of Sept. 1838, amounted 
pertjr to an immense amount, including Dm exchange, tons ; and on tlie 30th of Sept. 1839, it amounlea * 
the erection of which, together with the ground, cijst 430,301 tons ; being above I-5th part of the entire 
230,000 doll. Another exchange is now (1341) in the tonnage of the United Slates. Subjoined are sorne swic* , 
course of being constructed. inents respecting the navigation, Ac., of New York » j| 

New York Inner bay forms one of the finest hariiours In 1838, and other^econt years : — . 
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Arrivals at Now York In 1838, from Foreign Ports. 


Ship'i 

H:irque» 

Briqs 

(irtlUotH 

Schoonprn 

Yacht 


T^tal 


Of which were : 
American 
En^;lish 
Bremen 
SwcflWh 
Dutch 
French 
llaiiihiirn; 
Danish 
Si.ani,h 

('<»litmliian ^ - 
Allan ..n ** - 
Autt all .itUers 


28 

21 


Arrivals of Ships in the nrider-mentionetl Years. 


In is.'o 
1S51 

is.-vi 

1 S.YI 
1K34 


1.051 

l.SuS 


1 1H55 
h‘'5r, 
IS 57 
1 8.58 


2,111.5 
2,07 1 


Ariivals ol'TlriLi.sh Ve.ssi'ls ineliuled in the fda-vo. 

In I S.-O - . !)■ 

18.51 - - 27' 

1852 - - 50' 

18,55 - . 571 

18.51 ■ - - 50. 

Number of r.-i.ssongers arrived at New York in Die 
uiKlor-nKiiti'ineil Years. 

In 18.50 - . .50,22 

1K51 - - 51.75' 

15.52 - - 'is.r.s' 

IH.5.5 - - *11.7.1^ 1 18.38 - - 25,381 

1831 - - 48,110 ] 

'I'lie communication of New York wiih Liverjiool, 
Tyondon, Havre, Ilio tie Janeiro, and those foreign 
ports with wliicli sin; has the greatest intercourse, is 
principally ki'jit up by lines of packet slops, tin? j>ro- 
porty of New York MKtreiiant.s. ’J'lie.'e .'■hips sail at 
regular intervals ; are littetl up with every regard to 
safety and conveiiieuee ; and are, probably, the line.st 
.'Old iaste.st s.iiling vessels in the world. 'I'hey vary in 
sl7C from about hlK) to about R(H) tons. The spet'd and 
regularily witli which they perform their voyages is quite 
astonishing. 

iMore recently steam i)ackets have been estaVdished 
between this ooniitry and New York. Hitherto, liow- 
ever, they do not appear to have any material advantage 
in respect of spr'cd over the packet-shijis, while, in re- 
s[)i!ct of security, they would appear to be very decidedly 
inferior. ' 

There are an immcn.se number of banks and rn.suranc<? 
eoiiip;iiu(»s in Ntuv Y'ork. They an* all joint-stock asso- 
eiations ; and the partners in most of tlnnu an* liable 
f'uly to (lie amount of their shares. It is needle.s.s to 
‘hvell on the state of these coneerns. Kvi'ry body knows 
that tile banking sy.stem of the I’nited States is a dis- 
Kiace to a civilised country. It seems, in fact, to have 
^‘very quality that a banking system .should not, and not 
one that it should, have ; and has over and over again 
overspread the country, notwithstanding its innumerable 
atlvaiitages, with bankruptcy and ruin. I'he New York 
oanks are probably about the best in the. Union ; but, in 
eonunon with tlie others, they are every now and then 
Mopping payments, and, speaking generally, are in the 
niost un.satisfactory condition, 'riiere is nothing, indeed, 
so indispensable in America as a thorough and radical 
felonn of the banking institutions of the country : and 
till they be placed on a totally ditlorent footing, those fo- 
reigners who invest capital in them may be fairly said to 
have more wealth tiian discretion. 

In 1835 the city was ilividod into 10 wards, oaeh elect- 
ing annually an alderman and assistant alderman. Tliese 
together form the eominon council, but meet in two 
chambers, one called the Hoard of Aldermen, and the 
other the Hoard of Assistants. The mayor, formerly 
apputnte^d bv the governor and senate of the state, has, 
Since 1834, been appointed by the electors of the city, 
i he council possesses the legislative power in the city, 
ubject to the approbation of the mayor ; but In case of 
In, „ sanction any ordinance' it tnay be passed 

r!f ^ Majority of the whole number of the members 
cfinrr^. courts of the city are — the superior 

kuuJ. i common pleas ; courts of general and 

; the marine court ; a police court, with .•> 
^ justices’ courts. The university, 
opened for students in 1832, it 
Koviirf, of 21 regents, including the 

ti/iurJ iieutenant-governor of the state, who have 
n all colleges and schools therein ; but 

ucrnally it is governed by a council of 32 shareholders, 
for ti. ^ members of the common council 

aii/i has a chancellor and 16 professors, 

noraf instruction in all the usual branches of gc- 
iifr / «< mnee. f he university Cfiurso includes a period 


•s 


unuersity Cfiurso includes a period 
or of B. A. The price of mltion 

le whole course is 18/. a year, or for single branches 
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41. lOs. each. In 1840 It hajJ 8{f sfudenfs. (lolutubia 
College, formerly King’s College, established hi 1764, 'hag 
a president and 10 othor prtfelsor.s, {diodt M() stiKients, a 
library of 14,000 vols., and an estate vahied at Ojfwards of 
400,000 dolls. The city lias also an episcopal seinmaiy, and 
various other sectarian high schools ; a college of phy- 
sician.s ; the American and New Y^-k^j'ceums ; atvhistort- 
cal and philosophir.al liUr.irv. ami mi|rr:mtile librvy ; me- 
dieal, law, .icneiiltnial, brndi ifftiiim. ly| i»giaphlral, mu- 
sical, .nul luiinernus nt her le.ii ne I s"i Ii w iih enjengive 
librarle.s and reading-rooms ; a rhamber of commerce, 
board of trade, American Institute for domestic industry ; 
and mechanics’ institutes, academies of the tine arts and 
drawing, a repository of arts, &c. Sixty-two newspapers, 
of which 14 wore issued daily, were published in New 
York in 183H. The New York Imspital, into which \,7CA)m 
patients were received in 1837, and Helhwue Hospital, 
are tliQ^vrincipal of the numeruus institutions for medical 
relief.*Thero are admirable institutions for the blind 
and the deaf and dumb ; a society for the n'formation of 
juvenile delinquents ; a fund termed “ Long Island 
Farms,” for the provision of destitute eliildren ; 4 savings’ 
banks ; and a great variety of oilier useful public ||||^stitu- 
tions. Few, if any, cities liavo increasetl in pop. and 
wealth so rapidly a.s this. In 18.38. the value of the real 
property w ithiu the city was estimated, for the purpose of- 
assi'ssment, at HM, 543, .3r>9 dolls., and that of tlie personal 
property at 09,609,582 dolls., exclusive of property be- 
loiigitig to the coiporation, and of the estates and pro- 
perties of the various churches, schixils, and universities. 
The city debt, in 1839, amounted to 9,352,355 dolls. 
{Anicr. Alnuinacii, 1841.) 

'i'he cit)' of Hrooklyn, on Long Island, immediately 
opposite to New York, bears tlie same relation to the 
latter that I’era and Calata do to Constnntincqile. It 
stands on rising ground, and is laid out, like New York, 
in streets running at l i'ght angles to each other. Its pop-, 
which, in 1 h;U), was 15,934, had risen, in 1819, to 30,283, 
It has a navy-yard, a haiidsorne tity-hall, 17ehuiThes, a 
nuuiiripal eourt, which sits daily, 2 lyceums, an academy, 
a collegiate institute for young ladii's, many good private 
.schools, several banks, insurance ecmjianies, and benevo- 
lent societies. It iias a steam cotton factory, many card- 
ing niacliiues, some cloth-finishing works, lead-works, 
vlistillerii's, rope-walks, nioroccu-U ather factories, ^rc. ; 
and i.s a place of considerable trjide. Steam-boat.s ply 
continually between it and New York, and it is con- 
nected by a railroad 12 m. in length with .lamaica, in tho 
interior of Long Island. On Aug. 20. 177f), the Hritisli 
gained a victory over the American forces on Brooklyn 
heights, which gave New York into their liands ; of 
wliich <‘ity they retained po.sse.ssi ni till 1783. 

New York, under the name of Ntwv Amsterdam, wa.s 
founded by the Dutch in lti21, being given with tho rest 
of the colony to the Duki* of York in Iti04. In lOT.'f it was 
ro-tak('n by the Dutcli ; but in the succeeding year it fell 
again into the hands of the Kngiidi. It was the scene of 
.several of the events that pi('cedi‘<l the outbreak of the 
revolution ; and tin? first eongia ss of the U. States under 
the new constitution w'a.s held in it iii 1789. (A’ctc York 
Oaz. ; American Alnionoi k ; ProccedioffS oj (he liristvl. 
Stat. Suc.j Stuart ; OJj'tcial Paiars, published by Con- 
gress.) 

NIAGARA (RI3 F.R and FALLS OF). The river 
of Niagara is that portion of tin* great river St. Lawrence, 
in N. America, tliat extt'uds betwei n Lakes Frie and On- 
tario, the lev<4 of the fonm'r being 331 It. above th.it of 
the kilter. 'I'lie Niagara river issues from the N.F. 
extremity of l.ake .^'hie, at Black-rock, near Bull’alo, 
where it is ^ m. wide, and runs northward about 35 m., 
embracing ?n its course numerous islands, and ruuuiiig 
over a high ledge of rocks, forms the dreat FoUs, the 
most stupendous cataract in the world. On /lowing 
out of the upper lake, the rivi r is almost on a level with 
it.sbnnk.s; so that any con.sidi'rable ri.si* of its level would 
make it lay untler water the adjacent fiat country of 
l.lpper Canada on the ^V., and of the st.ate of New \ork 
on the F. {Hall's Antcrica, i. 179.) I'or 3 m. from T.aKe 
Erie it has a rapid current ; but it then becomes smooth 
and placid, and coutinnes so till within a mile of the 
Falls. About 5 m. from Hufialo the river w ideiis, form- 
ing several islands, one of which, called Grand Is'and, 
12 m. in length, coinpri.M*s above 17, ( GO acres. Navy 
Island, belonging to tlu^ Britisli, has an extent of 304 
ai*re# : the re.st are much smaller. About 2 m. below 
Navy Island, on the left or Uanadian bank, the river re- 
ceives tlio Chippawa, wiiich is comiectod with the Wel- 
land canal, the artificial channel of comiminicatiou be- 
tween the upper and lower lake. (.See ««/.', 143.) Tho 
shores on cither side are but tliinly settled. Between 
Bulfalo and the FaP . a dkstance of 21 m., there are only 
4 villages, two on eitlier .^kie. A few farm-houses arc 
dispersed here and t.b<‘»e , but, for the most part, tlie 
banks are covered with forests. “The river, before 
reaching tho falls, is propelled with groat vapidity ; being 
a mile broad, about 2.5 ft. deep, and having a descent of 
of r>0 ft. in half a mile. An island at the very verge of 



*'4 2. shoots of WAtor: one of 

orsgrsHtK! Fall, on the Canadian *ide» 
.Bnd in perpendicular depth ; 

the calJe<y1ite Adierlcan* Falls, b<‘ing about 200 

^ yards Jn^i^idth, ana lOl ft. in height. 1'he breadth of 
the islaud is about f>li)() yardj^ This groat sheet of water 
i* precii^yfted ovoi^a J^t'dge of hard limestone in hori- 
zontaf^l^ata, below j^ich 1? a somewhat greater thiek- 
ness %||uBoft shale, decays and crumbles away 
more rapidlv than the former stratum, so that the cal- 
carWuue rock forms an overhanging mass, projecting 
40 ft. or more above tlie hollow space below.” {J. yell's 
Geology, i. 261.) The depth of the water is much 
greater on the Catiadian than on the American side ; 
and hence, while the jcarcely hidden rocks below the 
American Fall cause the Hood to be broken into foam, 
•the deep green hue of the billows bemeath the Horse- 
shoe Fall is but slightly changed by the cre.sts rising 
above them. ” The linest view of the falls, perhaps, is 
from the table rock on the Canadian shores, and from tlie 
banks above it. Another good view is from a' lK)at 
crossing the river 200 or 3(X) yards below tlie falhs, both 
of whi<di are thus seen to the gre.itest advantage. The 
rapidi^ however, are best seen from Coat island, to 
which a very ingeniously constructed and strong rough 
bridge has been thrown, on tlie American side, over 
rapids and great bloeks of rock. On the N. side of the 
island, the rocks, projecting into the river 200 ft. or 
300 ft., immediately over the falls, are acocs.sible by a 
second wooden bridge, below whirh the water runs witli 
fearful velocity. From the rocks, the view over the pre- 
cipice and great fall l.s terrific, absolutely appalling; al- 
though the prodigious volume of the tumbling uaters is 
not so apparent at this .spot as from the tahle-rock and 
the boat.^' {Smart's Jmrn'ca, t. 140.) 

*The banks rise from the ravine perpendicularly above 
the river upwards of isuft-, and hence artificial moans 
are necessary for eirecting a descent to the water’s edge. 
.S|)iral staircases have been constructed both on the 
Canadian and American sides ; besiiles wlnch,a third was 
constructed, in 1H’20, at the lower end of Goat’s Island, 
for the purpose of descending to a ledge actually uiuh r- 
neath the fall. By tiiese means the traveller is enabled 
to view the falling wafers in almost every possible di- 
rection. ” The overwiielming sensations, with wliich the 
spectator can hardly fail to he atteeted, are produced by 
the immense flood, precipitating at least 100,UfK),f>0(J tons 
per minute, us well as by the stupendous mass and over- 
pttwering force of the roaring and falling waters. Kvery 
•urrounding ohject, indeed, is viewed with indifference, 
while the mind is wholly absorbed in Ihe contemplation 
of a sp<H;tacIe so .sublime, surjiassing in m.iji'sty and 
grandeur and power all the works of naiure'kthat have 
ever arrested the attention or jiresentcd themselves to 
the invagination. ‘ To form a faint ideji,’ said the late 
Governor Morris, ‘ of the great cataract of Niagara, 
fancy to yourself the Frith of Forth rushing wrathfully 
down a deep descent, leaping in foam over a perpendicular 
rock 17.5 ft. high, then flowing away In the semblance of 
milk, from a vast basin of emerald. You will thu.s have 
some notion of the unparalleled, the pidrifying Influence 
with which these falls impress the beholder: but, truly, as 
tlie poet says, -the eye of man must see thi.s miracle to 
comprehend it, or the feelings it prodm es.” (Stuart, i. 
143.) These stupendous falls have attracted and continue 
to attract a large number of visiters, in conse<iucnce of 
which numerous large hotels have been built on both 
sides the river. Many iirivate villas have also been 
erected on the Canarlian side. After the river has passed 
over the fall.s, its character is imi.ie(liately and com- 
pletely changed. The waters, which had expanded at 
the fails to an entire width of l,.30(Jyds., including Ooat 
Island, arc again contracted after their union into a 
stream not more than 160 yds. broad ; and the river then 
runs furiously along a deep wall-sided valley, or huge 
trench, which has been cut by the contimied action of 
the stream during the lap.a; of ages. 'Plie cliffs on both 
sides are in most phu es periiendirular, and the ravine is 
only perceived on approaching the edge of the precipice. 

( Ila/l's North America, i. 10.5, 11)6.) 

By the continual destruction of the rocks, owing to the 
eddies and spray rushing against the soft .shale strata, the 
falls have within the last .50 years receded upwards of 
160 ft., or, In other words, the ravine h.as been prolonged 
to that extent. Through this deep chasm th<j Niagara 
flows with a constantly decreasing velocity for about 7 
miles ; and then the table-land, which is almo.st on a 
level with Lake Erie, suddenly sinks down at Queenstown, 
and the river emfu^es into a plain, continuing for 7 miles 
to Lake Ontario. There seems to be no re.-isonable ground 
for doubting that the falls were once at Queenstown, or 7 
m. below their present position ; and that, from the force of 
the water undermining and wearing away the rock, they 
have receded from Queenstown to where we now iinu 
them. This recession is still going on, at the rate of 
ne.arly 60 yards In 40 years ; and consenuently they seem 
destined, in process of time, to reach I.ake Erie, which, 


NICE, 

being only about 70 ft. In defith, would thus be romplebfly 
drained. It is not unlikely, liowever, that, in tlm lung 
interval that must thus intervene, some convulsion of 
nature may occur to change t](e comparative levels of the 
district. But supno.sing this not to occur, and that the 
falls recede to the lake, the probability i.s, from the accu- 
mulation of mud, and the gradual filling up of tlie lake 
that is uow’ going on, that its principal portion will liave 
been prcviouslv converted into dry land. (LycU's 
1. 262— 26*4. 

NICAUAGIIA (LAKE OF), the most cmisiderable 
lake of (’entra)%\.meriea, comprised within the state of 
Nicaragua, and extending principally between tlie lltii 
and 12th degs. of N. lat., and the S4th and K6th of VV. 
long , about 12 m. in a direct line from the Pacific, and 
90 m. fr<im the Caribbean Sea. It l.s of an oval shaoe : 
length, N.W. to S.E., about 1.30 in.; average breadth, 
perhaps, about 40 m. It has nnmerou.s creeks and liar- 
hours, and several isl.ands. It receives a good many 
rivers, especially along its N., N.l*'.. and W. sides; its 
surplu.s waters are carried to the Carilibean Sea by the 
Bio .S;ui Juaii, wliich i.s>ue,s from Its E. exlreniity, and is 
said to be navigable, during the rain.s, throughout its 
whole extent. 

The proji'Ct for tmiting the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, 
by means of the river San .luan and of uean.al from tin* 
Lake of Nicaragua to tiie Pacific, has Iteen often mooted ; 
and the country certainly prt'.'ieiits greater facilities for 
effecting this grt'.at work than any other part of Central 
America, or than the Isthmus of Panama. ’I'lio river 
.San .Fuaii, notwithstanding it is in one part impeded b\ 
catar.acts, is said, by Tlionip.son, to be available for craft 
draw’ing 3 or 4 ft. water, at all lime.s of the year, and 
for ves.sel.s thawing from lu to 12 ft. water to from .30 to 
35 leagues from tlie sea. 'riu* lake itself is adapted for 
ships of the largest burden, being 1.5 fathoms deep. Tlie 
distance between Its S.W. shore and the (Julph of Po- 
pnyago, in the I’aeific, is only 2!).HX0 yards, or 1-5;^ m ; 
and though the intervening country be laid down in 
many maps as inonntainons, the greatest actual height 
of iiny part of it above the level of the lake is vmly 19 it. ’ 
as was proved by a series of 347 levels, about 100 yards 
apart, taken in 17>^1. (.See Ttunupsun's Guaievtala, 
Append, p. 612— .520.) The surface of the lake is ahont 
134 ft, and it.s bottom 42^ ft. (Engl ) above the level nl 
the Pacific; but tlie asi cut might j)robably l>e overeoinr 
by a succession of locks. Tlie diflerence in the l('vei i i 
tfie two oc*;ans, formerly supposed to be so serious .n 
obstacle to the undertaking, was ascertaint'd by Htini' 
holdt not to exceed 20, or, at most, 22 ft. (Pol. Pssar/. 

1. 31.) At Us west extremity, the Lake of Niearagn.i 
is conneoted by a small river with the Lake of la im. 
The latter. .50 m. in length by nearly ,30 in bre.ulili, 
is said to be also of siitlicient depth for the l.irgc't 
ships. It is but 13 m. from the Pacific, and .5 from tlu' 
river Tosta, wiiieii ent(‘rs that ocean ; ami the heiglir 
of the intervening ground between it and the Pacilic 
is not more than 61 ft, above its own surface, w lii< li 
last is only .3 ft. Iiigher th.in that of the 'I'osta. In this 
direction, also, a coimminication lias been contcmplati'd. 
At one jicriod, a Briti.sh company proposed eoniiecting 
the two oceams, and it was afterward.^ said tliat tlie 
I)utch government liad undertaken it ; we believe, liow- 
ever, that no active steps have been yet taken to carry 
either of the above plans into execution. (Thompson' s 
Guatemala ; Geog. Jourv. vi,, <!ye.) 

NIC.ASTItO, a town of the Ne.apo1itan dom., prov. 
Calabria Cltra II., on the W. side of the Apennines 
19 m. S. by \V. Cosenza. ” It is a straggling town of 
.5,()0() inhab.s., and the seat of a bishop and a sub-intend- 
ant. Its houses .are mean, and all roofed with red tiles. 

A ruined castle, on a conical hill, rising from nmliist all 
these modern buildings, is that in which Henry, tlm 
eldest son of the emperor I-'rederick 11., was couimy 
for some time.” (Craven. Tour, p. 33.) It has stw 
trade in oil, and there are many mineral baths iu^i 

'*m(fE '( Hal. Nixxa, an. Nicern,) a city and sea-p^'^”* 
the .Saidinian doin. in Italy, cap., div., and prov. ol its 
own name; on the Mediterranean, about 5 m. E. bo'*’ 
the bar, the Imundary of the French territory, 9-5 ’ 

Genoa, and 9 m m. H. by W, Turin ; lat. 43^ 41' 16' ^ ’ 
long. 70 16' 37" E. Pop., in I«3«, of the town and c.m- 
ton (ex. garrison), 33,811, It is beautifully sititated nj 
a small plain at the foot of the maritime Alps, by 
it is protected from the N. and E. winds ; wnile B'cece 
sea-breeze, which prevails every day with a 
Almost eoual to that of a tropical climate, moderates i 
summer heat. The principal disadvantage of Us siti '* 
tion Is that, being open on the W., it is exfioseti, w) 
but little nr<itection, to the influence of the rfristrm, 
vent de llinc, which is often keen and piercing. “ ; 
encircled by bastioned walls ; and has on the I'- ' ; 
steep rocky liill of Monte Albaflo, surmounted by ^ 
ruins of an old castle. The view from this hill is ' < y 
fine, and at sun-rise and sun-set the Island of 
sometimes clearly distinguished, though U be some i 



NICOIUIl ISLANDS. 

ftf) m. distant. The port, which is small and protected ] 
Vv a pier, admits vessels of 300 tons burden, and is I 
visited by the steamers from Marseilles to fienoa. NMec | 
is divided into two parts* by the river Paslione, here 
<M-ossed by a good stone bridge. The old town has nar- 
row and crooked streets, which, however, arc kept very 
clean. The new town to the W. of the river is well 
laid out and handsome : it has a square surrounded l)y 
open arcades, and some of the hoiises near the sea, 
and in the vicinity, are very superior. 'I'he catijedral, 
several convents, 3 hospitals, the gov^nor’s re.sidence, 
college, public library, theatre, and a nne arch erected 
in honour of Victor Amadeus III., are the principal 
public buildings : it has several bath-establishments, and 
aiul some good hotels ; and Dr. Farr state.s that the rents 
of huu.ses and ap.irtments are lower here than in any 
other place of gt'tieral resort on the (’onlinent. It has 
manufactures of silk twist, snnlf, soap, essence.s, per- 
fumery, and papt'r, a llshery of anch(»vies, and ,a eon- 
hiderable trade in the export of oil, wine, orange.s, hemp, 
Ac., and in the imjiortation of corn from the Hlack Sea, 
s.ilt (ish, mannfaetured goods, and colonial jn-odiua*. in 
is.tp, tlie value of tiu* import.s amount e<l to I *2,3 13,1. 'iO fr., 
and that of the export.s t<» nearly as much. It is a 
bishop's 8(‘e, and the seat of a r<iyal cuuneil, and of tlie 
head court of justice for its div. • 

Nice, in common with Montpellier, enjoys the reputa- 
tion t)f having a piruliarly genial climate, and Is acTord- 
ingly resorted to by numerous iiualitls, especially from 
l''ri!dand, during the months of Novemt»er, Dimember, 
and .laiuiarv. Mr. Forsyth says, that when he arrived 
at Nice ou ("'hristmas Day, “ a .soft and halmy air, orang<'.s 
growing in every garden, lodging.s without a chimney, 
and Lx^ls w'ith mo.scjuito-curtains, presented the lirst 
signs of Italy.” Ibit at other seasons It is less suit.ablc 
for invalids. In February, the vent dc Bise begins b» 
blow ; and it is very trying to persons w ith delicate con- 
stitutions. This expl.iins the singular discrep.ancies in 
tin' accounts of dill'erent travellers as to the climate of 
Nice. Dr. Farr, and .Sir James Clark, especially the 
former, give full and satisfactory infonnatioti as to the 
climate of Nice, and its sitrrovmding localities, and the 
cl.isses of invalids most likely to be ben<‘fited by a re.si- 
(lence in it. A noble road, constructed at a vast expense, 
leads over the Maritime Alps from Nice to Turin. Another 
road, begun by Napoleon, hut not complet<*d till 18*27. 
lea<is along the sea coast from Nice to (ienoa; and a 
third road is now about being opened from Lyons to 
Nic e, which will be a shorter and hotter w ay of entering 
l(aly than by Mont (-enis. 

Nice is said to have been founded by coloni.sts from 
Marseilles. Under the Kom.ans, it was originally the 
seat of a naval arsenal ; but, under Augustus, the lattc'r 
w as transferred to Frejus. Under the French, it was the 
cap. of the dep. Alprs-Man'twu’s, Among the celebrated 
individuals to whom it has given birth, are tfie painter, 
Vanloo, the astronomer, Cassini, and Marshal Massena, 
one of Napoleon’s ablest generals, (See Dr. Farr's ad- 
inirnblc iauidc to AVcv, pa.ssim ; Clark on Climate, 3d ed. 

p. 202.) 

NIC'.J1JAR ISIjANDS, a group in the Indian Ocean, 
between the 3d and 10th degs. of N. lat., and the ‘)3d and 
‘J4th of K. long., about midway betw'een the N. W. point 
of Sumatra and the Andaman Islands, and from 100 to 
130 m. from each. Sambelong and Carnicobar, the for- 
mer at the S. and the latter at the N. extremity of the 
group, are the principal ; there are, however, about luUf 
a dozen other islands of some consequence, .and a mniiber 
of small islets. Most of these islands are hilly, and all 
are covered more or less with d<*nse woods of 0000 . 1 - 1101 , 
areca palm, and various timber trees. The climate i.s 
t'xtreniely unhealthy to F.uropeans, and is suppo.si d to 
owe this quality, in preat part, to the extensive spon- 
taneous decomposition ot vegetable matter. Tlu*s<* 
i.sl.uuls arc inhabited by a race of natives of the Iinlo- 
faiinc.se stock, whose inoffensive character contrasts 
strongly with the wild ferocity of their neighbours 
ot the Andaman islands. Their chief occupations 
are fishing, rearing hogs and poidtry, a little .'igrlcuU 
trire, and trafficking among thcmsidves, and with 
mroignera who touch at the Nicohars. Cocoa and 
lx tel-nuts are met with in immense quantities, and most 
ol the Indian ships bound eastward, call here to take in 
a cargo of the former, which they obtain at the rate of 
•1 nuts for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of blue 
^loth, ibo nativog also exchange fowls, hogs, birds’ 
tortoise-shell, wild cinnamon, sas- 
satras.&c., for Iron, tobacco, cloth, silver coin, am? other 
goods. They live under a number of petty 
cniels; but little Is known of their internal economy, 
customs, &c., the great Insalubrity of the climate 
having successively broken up all the establishments 
lormed on the Nlcobars by the Dam's, the Hritisli mis- 
sionartos, &q the latter half of the last century. 

Til. ^ *‘‘ver port of European 

ivu.ssia, gov. Kherson, at the confluence of the Ingul 
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with the Bug, about 20 m. abb\l> w4rhre^h4li^t(^T|i{)ffnto 
the flf'stuary or liman of 'thft Nf, 

long. yiP U' 21" E. I’op. ^^iided 

in 1790; and was intende<rto%e a grqafTnaval depot, apd 
the station of the Ifussian fl4et m jho Bla^ Sdu. It 
stands in an elevated, hcaHhy situation, covcts% large 
extent of ground, and is Wtremely il'ell. built. .The 
streets are wid<*, and regularly lald^ut, and fha Jirivate 
houses, which are mostly o^.brlek, have a naj^lsome 
appearance. Among the numerous public %uildings 
may be specified the new church or cathedral, thq ad - 
miralty, the town-house, the marine baracks, the naval 
hospital, &c. In the vicinity is an observatory. The 
uilmiral commanding the fleet in the Black Sea resides 
here ; and here, also, are the various offices connect- 
ed with this den.irtment of the service, with schools 
for the instruction of pilots, ship- builders, naval artiU 
lery, Ac. 

Njgolaeff owes its existence to its river, which has its 
entrance without the bar of the Dniepr, and water suffi- 
cieift to float large ships up to tlu' town. 7’lu*re are 
extensive docks and yards for the building of slii[)s ; but 
the latter are, notwitlustamling, mostly constructed at 
Kherson, being sent thither to be laid up, or, wbui) neces- 
sary, r<q)aire<l. .Still, however, Nicolacff has not, as its 
founders anticipated, become a large, thriving, town, 
and latterly, imfeed, it has been either stationary or has 
retrograded. 'I’his is ascribable partly to the want of 
go<xi water*, and the scarcity and high price of fuel 
enused by there heitig no timlicr in its vicinity; partly 
to its h.arbivur being, though vory superior to that of 
Kherson, decidedly inferior to that of .Sevastopol in the 
(’rime.a, at which a part of tlu! fh*et is now always sta- 
tioned; and partly, and principally perliaps. to the great 
advantages «>njoycd by Odt s.^sa as a commercial em- 
porium. NjeolaelT i.s, in fact, nearly deserted by all the 
mercantile class, and depends entin‘l.v on the em))loyment 
afforded liy g<ivenunent. ( C/arki ’i Tnivets, il. 3.M). Hvo. 
ed. ; i . ‘2tn . ; Sctntifxler, I. a llussic, ^c., p. 72tt. ; 

Pinkerton's Buss/'a, p. hiO.) 

NICOLAS (ST.), a town of Belgium, prov. E. Han- 
ders, rap. canton, on the high road Ix't ween Ghent and 
Antwerp, 19 m. E.N.K. the former, and 12 rn. W'.S.W. 
the latter. Fop., in 1830, 10, 133. It is well built, 
and hand.some, and its inhabs. generally opulent. It 
has a fiiu* t<»vvu-luin, a par. church, in whicn are some 
good Flemish paintings, an hospital, 2 orplian asy- 
lums, a convent, a pri.sun, and a large market-place, par- 
tially planted with tree.s. It is one of the most flourish- 
ing tow ns of Belgium, and has manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, and silk fabrics, hats, paper, soap, tobacco, cho- 
colate, Ac,; with Kalt-rcfm(*i ies, tanneries, breweries, 
dye-houses, and potteries. Il has, perhaps, the largest 
inurki't for flax in h’liropc, aiid I.arg'c annual fairs for cattle 
and horses. It is the at oi .1 triiam.il c‘onimerce ; has 
academies of music, draw ing, &e., and scuds 1 deputy 
to the state.s of the prov. { Fandennaclcn, I'land. 
Orient . ) 

NI(M)FOI.IS, a town of Turkey in Europe, prov. 
Bulgaria, cap. sanjack, on the Dannlie, 100 m. E. by .S, 
M'idin. Pop. estimated at 10,000. It has an imposing 
appearance, being situated on a range of hills above a 
bay of the river, and surrounded by strong ramparts 
m«ninted with cannon. It is further defended by an 
ancient castle, and has several suburbs, in which the 
Greek and Bulgarian inhabs. principally reside. tJe- 
nerally it is ill built, but has some large hou.si'S, and 
si'vcral handsome mosques and public baths. It is the 
seat of a (ireek archbishop and a R. Cath. bishop: its 
position on tln^ Danube gives it some commercial im- 
portance ; it i.s, however, said to be in a st.ite of decay. 
( F.iliolt's Trav. i. 17-'>.) Nicopolis was founded by Trajan, 
and some portions of its ancient walks are said still to 
exist. But it is i hielly mi'inorable, at least in modern 
times, for the great battle fought in its vioinity, on the 
‘28th of September, I,39(i, bi'tween the Ottoman army 
under Bajazet, and that of the Hungarians and th»ir 
allies under their king Sigisimmd. 'I’he latter sustained 
a complete defeat, ascribable as much to the rashness 
and presumption of the Count de Nevers and other 
French leaders, as to the bravery and superior disciplino 
of the Turks, ^Gibbon, cap. 61.) 

NICOSIA (an. J'rcmitus ?), the principal city of the 
Island of Cyprus, near its centre, on the small river 
Fedia; lat. 33^ 1.3' 11" N., long. 33° 26' 43" K. Fop., 
according to Turner, about 17,6(X), of whom about 2-3d8 
are Turks. It stands in a low fertile plain, near the S. 
foot of a range of high mountains, and is surnmnded by 
walls in the shape of a hexagon, flanked by 13 bastions. 
The ground of the enclosure is very unequal, being in 
some parts' elevated to the height of the walls, and in 

* Dr. Lyall mvs lijnt this dcficionry has been supplied by the con- 
sfruotion of a rr’^'rv' Iv, the existence of which ha-s, however, been 
doiihtwt, fmin its not having been mentioned by the accurate Dr. 
Pinkerton, lint it may have been ovnrlookwl hv the latter, or may 
not have sulHcicmly answered the puritose* for which it wiu its. 
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othcrt fiJitnln^a dee» valJtey. The streets arc in general en ware, especially at Nevers, linen and woollen cloths, 
not more than 10 15 ft. In breadth; ami, being uu- and musical strings, are among the principal goods 

paved, are ‘always filthy, and, In winter, almost impass- manufactured. Nit^vre is divided into 4 arronds. : 
able. Having HWen'^he rerfdcfhce of the principal Vene- chief towns, Nevers the cap.,»ChAteau Chinon, Clamecy, 
tlan families during the jM'riod that the Island was subject and Cosne. It sends 4 mems. to the Chamber of 
to Venfcefit has many fine houses, which are now, how- Dep. Number of electors (1838-39), 1,379. Total public 
ever, mostly in ruins; and at present it consists prin- revenue (18:11), 6, ‘250,750 ft. {Hugo, art, Nicvre ; hieneft 
cipally.Ojf brick and mud huA. The ba/aar. though tole- Official Tables,) 

rably ^11 supplied, is not even arched, but roofed with NIGER, JOLIBA, or QUORRA, a celebrated river 
reeds and mats, which adrtnit the rain in all directions, of Central Africa, having its remote source* near the 
Mos| houses have gardens, which abound with olive, extreme W. cofUjt of the continent, in the country of tin; 
lemon, and pomegranate-trees ; and hence the first view Mandingoes, inwxjut 8° N. lat., and W. long, R 
of the city is very pleasing, from the contrast between thence pursues a course N.W. and N. to the 10th deg. 
the foliage and the dark mountains to the N. There are of lat., and then follows a general N.E. course to 
8 mosques, all of which were once churches, the principal Timbuctoo, below which it turns .S.E., and afterwards 
having been the catliedral churcli of St. SopJ)ia, built by S. and .S. VV., to its mouth, in the Giilph of Ilcnin. 
the Venetians ; it is in the Gothic style, of an oblong Supposed length nlmut 2,300 m. The upper part of tlie 
shape, with a pentagonal projection at the end opposite Niger, called by the natives the Joliba, was first dis- 
the entrance, for the reception of tlie altar. Tije in- covered in modern time.s by Mungo Park, who was 
terior is laid out in three aisles, divided bv clumsv white- sent out in 17.05 hv tbe Afritan Association; he dc- 


washed Corinthian columns. On the two beliVies the 
Turks have erected two high and handsome minarets. 
There are still 6 Greek churches, and 1 Roman Gath 
and sev^al Greek convents. The city has also 4 public 
baths, a*d a large, but ruined caravanserai. It ha,s .some 
manufai-tures of carpets, printed cottons, and red mo- 
rocco leather, and exports wine and cotton. 

Nicosia is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Trimitus, or Trimithus, mentioned as a place of some 
note by the Byzantine historians. "When Hicbard I. of 
England took Cyprus in 1191, and conferred it on Guy de 
Luslgnan, it was made the cap. of the new kingtlom, and 
greatly enlarged. It fell, in 14'^0, to the Vcncti.ins, who 
built the pre.sent walls, and several ciiurches and band- 
some palaces ; and who hold it, with tlie islami, till l.v71, 
when It was taken from them by the Turks, umlcr whose 
brutal and destructive sway it has since continued. 

( Turner's Levant, ii. 544— 547. ; Kinneir's Asia Minor, 
172. 189. ; Drunvoond's Travels, \c.) ^ 

Nicosia, a city of Sicily, intend, ("atania, district of j 
its own name, on two hills, 14 m. N.E. Castrogiovanni. 
Pop., in 1831, 13,151. I. ike other towns in tbe interior 
of the island, It is remarkable for nothing but the number 
of its churches and convents. It has few manufactnri's, | 
and hardly any export trade, but a considerable tradic In j 
the corn and cattle of th<; surrounding country, which is } 
very fertile. Its situation is such as to alford a strong 
military position ; and it is snpp<js< d to be tbe am icnt 
Herbita, founded in the (earliest period of Sicilian hi.s- 
tory. 

NIEVRK, a dep. of P>ance. reg. centre, nearly co- 
extensive with the old prov. of Nivernais, between lat. 
460 40' and 47'* N., and tlie 3d and Itb deg». of E. 

long.; having N. Yonne. E. (’ote dOr and Saono-et- 
Loire, S. the latter and Allier, and W. Ciier. Ar<*a 
681,003 hectares. Pop. (1830), ‘282,521. A mountain 
chain runs from S.E. to N.W. through its centre, 
dividing the basin of the Loire from that of the Seine ; 
the culminating point of the chain in this dep. being 
2,000 ft. above the sea. Tbe Loire and Allier boiiml 
Nidvre on the W. ; the other principal river is the 
Yonne. I'hc Loire and Yonne are united by the Canal 
du Nivernai.s, which, commencing at Decr/c f»n tlie 
former river, is continued tlirougii ilie deps. N'i^vre and 
Yonne, for a di.stancc of above; KK) m. ; but tlie work is 
not yet completed. The Nievre, whence the dep. has 
its name. Hows through its W. part, and, after a roiirse 
of about 25 in., generally southward, joins the Loire at 
Nevers. it turns many mills, but is navigalile only for 
rafts or small boats. The soil is not. fo gcan'ral, very 
fertile. In 1H34, 29r),‘2rd hectares were estimated to be in 
cultivation, 67,396 in meadows, 9,900 in vineyards, 3.6i‘7 
in orchards and gardens, and 230,561 in wood.s. In 
of 83,861 properties subject to the cunt rihutian f(inril>.rr, 
43,6.59 were assessed at le.s.s than 5 fr.. and l.l.'.cjii :it from 
6 to 10 fr. The fertile portions of the .siirfac'* are com- 
aratlvely well cultivated, and suflicient <’orn is pro- 
uced for home consumption. The anmi.il produce, hi 
wine, Is estimated at aliout ‘260,000 hectolitres ; of which 
the white wines of Pouilly are the best. Us on! du 
corps du spiritueux, un leger parfutn dr pier re iijusil, et 
un gout fort agr t able ; ih nc stmt pas svjcts d jnuvir, 
et conservent assn long-temps Irur douceur. (.luUien, 
p. 1.56.) In 18.30 there were suiiposid to be about 1.32.000 
oxen and cows, and 3J5,O00 sfieep In the dep. ; but the 
breeds .arc not narticularly good. 'J’lie chief resources 
of Nievre are in its forests and mines. Most of the 
small rivers, which are not navigable, have been adapted 
to floating down rafts of timber and fire-wood, a good 
deal of the latter being sent down the Yonne and Seine 
to Paris. The coal wrought near Decizo is principally 
destined for the supply of Paris and Orleans. I..ead, 
copper, and some other metals are. found, but iron is 
by far the most important motalHc proiluct, and its 
yearly value in the shape of pig Iron, Iron plates, 
anchors, flics, tkc., is estimated at 8,728,0(M)fr. Hardware 
and cutlery, at Cosne and La Charity, glass, and earth- 


scribes it nt Sego, the cap. of Bambarra, as “ glitter- 
ing in the morning sun, iiroad as the Thames at West- 
minster, and flowing slowly to tlie eastward.” {Tra- 
vels, p. 220.) He succeeded in ascending it as far as 
Bammakoo, 2.50 in. above Sego, the cap. of Bainiiarra. 
E'rom Cabra he sOTod down the stream to Boussa, wliere, 
unfortunately, he' was killed by tlie natives. 31.ij()r 
J^aiiig concluded, from information obtained in tbe neigli- 
bourhood, that the sources of the river were on tlie N. 
side of the mountains of Kong, at a height of ),(i00 ft. 
above tbe sea, in lat. Ko op' N., and long. 9*^ 10' V\ . ; 
but Mr. Macqiieen conjectures that the Aiimar, its prin- 
cipal source, risc.s fartlu'r to the E. than Laing su[»posc<l. 
Lander, the servant of (Captain Clapperton (uho was mur- 
dered near S.accatoo), sailed from Boiissa, with tlie stream, 
to the mouth of the river, previously called the Nun, in 
the Bight of Benin ; and thus finally identified the Niger 
and the Qnorra, and put an end to all the doulrts and 
heorics that previously existed as to the course and tcr- 
miiiaf in of the former. It hence appears that the lengtfi 
of till Nig«‘r, ine.'isured along its banks, exceeds 
m. ; anil it is jirobal^le that its basin is nearly, if i 
ipilte, as extensive as that of the Nile. According to 
Gaillic, it is navigable for large canoes within lOO m. of 
its source; for20Um. below that point it has not bi-en na- 
vigated by Europeans ; init from Bammakoo to Tirn- 
buctoo it has been pretty accurately laid down, botii by 
Mungo Park .and ('aillio. 'J'be river valley is here of 
considerable width, fertih', and coninrising nuuieroiis 
towns and viilag(!s on cithi’i- bank. 'J'lie ciirrcnt-of tin* 
river is not strong; and botli travellers saw flotillas of 
canoes of 60 tons and upwards fre(jnently jiassing up and 
down the river, whieli in tlu> rainy season is lloodod on 
both banks to a consItJerable distance. {Co/llii', ii. ,34.) 
In about lat. 16*^ N., the stream expan'ls, forming a lak(% 
called Debos wbicb ineasnri's about 10 m. from N. to ,S., 
is from 12 to 15 ft. deep, calm, traiisparimt, and sur- 
rounded by extcn.sivo marshes. [ Caillie, ii. 20.) Ilcma' to 
I'imbiictoo the valley hecomes still wider; the pastiir.tgc 
of cattle, tin; tillage (>f rice, millet, maize, ilfc.. are e.xten- 
i sivcly pursued, and along th banks are numerous vil- 
lages, which export nir.d produce. In l;it. 17^ .30' N. 
Hiul long. .3'-' 1(1' W., the river bifurcates, and on the .V. and 
narrow <‘r br.tncb i.s (,’abra, tlie port of Timbuctoo ; tlu'so 
br.uiclies, howevitr, seem to unite a few miles lower 
down. It has been already observed that the course of 
tlu' liver Im'I.ow I’imbiu too was traversed bv Mungo Park 
I as far d<»wn as Boussa ; but, a.s that traveller was killed 
the re, and bis papers were lost, we know notliiiig of this 
j^ortlon of the river, cxcej)t that it is navigable for vessels 
of conside able size. 

'I'lie liigliest point of what may bo called the lower 
Niger iiitlierto visited by Europeans is tlie neigiibonr- 
hood of Yauri (hit. 11'^ ‘20' N. and o'-* E.), wl.ieli y)oii)t 
Lamler reached in 1 h. 3(). Herr the river leaves the great 
plain of Soudan, aiid enters the defiles of a mountain 
range crossing this part of Africa from K. to \V., .iiui 
probably eonnocted, on om; side, with tlie J)jebel-el- 
Kumri, and on tin* other with the mountains of Kong. 
I’he direction of the stream from Yaiiri, for about 150 
m., is nearly dm; S. ; but it is full of rocks, 8;ind-batik.«, 
Ac., and wholly unnavigalile, except at the time of tiie 
rains, and immcdi.ately after. Below Boussa, tlio banks on 
both bides are generally high .and rocky ; cultivated plains 
intervene in many idacos between the river and tiio 
mountains, but in otfiers the offsets come do.se down to 
the water's edge. From Boussa downwards, the Niger 
is narWgable for moderate-sized vessels ; and in lat. 6' 
N., a little below Atta, it leaves the, hilly country, and 
enters an alluvial plain, the lower part of which is an 
unhealthy swamp covered with jungle ; many branchi s 
here diverge from the main stream, and at the mouth is 
an extensive delta, which, however, !»♦ as yet, very im- 
perfectly known. At Atta, the river Is about ‘2 m. wide ; 
and near Habba, In lat. 8® 4.5', it attains a width of 5 m. ; 
but Its breadth, dose to the mouth, It somewhat less 
than a mile. The tide it taid to extexul within about 30 
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in. of Atta, or about 120 m. from the gea. The only 
branch of the Niger hitherto exolored is the Chachia, 
which joins it on the left bank in lat. 7° -Vi' N., 32 m. 
itliove Atta. Captain Alien and Mr. Laird sailed about 
100 m. up this trni., and inform us that it is quite equal 
in width, though not in depth, to the narent river. It 
has many shoals and sand-banks. It has been conjeir- 
tiir<*d tliat this river has its source in tlio great lake of 
Tcliad, discovered by Messrs. IJlapperton and Denham ; 
but the more probable opinion seems to be, that it has 
its sources on tlie N. declivity of the (Jel)el el Kumri, 
not far, perhaps, from tlie sources of the liahr-el- 
Al)lad, or W. arm of the Nile. The only other known 
tributaries of the lower Niger are the Saccatoo, May- 
arrow, and Coodoonia, all joining it on tlie left or E. 
bank: the former of these was diNCovered by <Map- 
perton, and from tlie course wliich it pursues. It may 
possibly be the same river that joins tlie Niger near 
Yanri. (See Arrou>s7nilh's nt'io 'map of Nfgfohitid.) 
lloth rivers How from a range of mountains, running 
N.W*. through Houssa, and forming tlie watershed be- 
tween the triiiutaries of Lake Tchad and the Niger, 

In the article Aimiica ( V'ol I. 4('.), we iuive given a 
Ruccinet account of the successive mod<*rn ex^ieditioiis 
tliat have been fitted out for the purpose of exploring 
the couroe of tliis river, so long involved in doubt and 
ohscurity ; anti though muclj still reinaiii.s to h«; aeeom- 
plidied, its general course and leading features fiave been 
pretty well ascertained. Tiiis, liowt'vcr, has not lieeii 
done without a gri'at sacrifice of human lid*. 'I'he in- 
hah. of tlu^ countries in the lower part of its course are 
among the most degraded in tlie scale of Iniinan beings: 
the slave-trade is extensively carrit'd on ; and wars being 
contiimally waged between the different tribe.s, travellers 
are exposi'd to tlie greatest dangers. [liittcy's Africa, li. 1 10., 
; 1(1 Hujrton on the S/a^ic Trade, pp 41,42.) The climate, 
also, is extremely iinliealthy, so inucli so tliat out of 40 per. 
sons wlio sailed, in 1 h;{‘ 2, on a c(>ininercial expedition up 
tlie Niger, only 11 survived. 'I'hrec steamers, well fitted 
up I'or the purpo»e, liave recently been d<*spatclied (June 
1*^11) to this river, by government, witli full powtTs to 
lot in coninierciul treaties with tlie natives, and to concert 
Measures for tlie extinction of the slave trade. lJut did 
our limits permit, it niight be easily shown that there are 
no rational grounds on wliicii to anticipate any coiisider- 
ah!e success from tills exp<‘<liti<m, and that the bar- 
barism of Africa sot'ins to depend on natural and irre- 
mediable causes. {Caiilie's Travel,^ m Central /{frica, ii., 
with J/. Jumard's lletnarks ,• Hitter's Africa, ii. 47 — I7.'l. ; 
J.ondcr's ICxped. 3 vols. ; Geo{'. Journal, vols. ii. and 
viii. ; faiirrl and Oldfield's Tixp^i. into Africa, &c.) 

I'he Uistorij of the A/gcr is invol ved in extrcim* obscurity. 
Herodotus wus iiiforiiH'd by the Cireeks of Cyreiie. that, 
in the interior of the African continent, a city had been 
readied liy sotne Na.samon travellers, wliicli was inhabited 
by negroes, and stood on tlie banks of a river e<»iiifuiiing 
crocodiles, and flowing from the W. eastward (octo sV- 
-7 ‘7^0$ yfiov ivfleTeAAovTflfi, ii. 32.), wlildi lie conjec- 

tured lobe the Nile. Now, .as the Bahr-ei-.Abiad, or VV. 
arm of the Nile, flows from W. to E., and is certainly 
more likely to liave been readied by the Nasainons than 
tlie Niger, the conjecture of tlie venerable father of 
history, that the river which they encountered was, in 
fact, the Nile, seems to be more coiisisteiit witli proba- 
bility than that of D’Anville, Henuell, and other learned 
moderns, who suppose tliat the city visited by the Na.sa- 
inous was 'rimlmctoo, and the river the Joliba of Mungo 
Bark. The latter theory has, liowevcr, so far prevailed, 
tliat the name Niger is tliat w liidi is now usually given to 
the river discovered and explored by I’ark and l.ander. 
The word Niger, or Nigris, is first used by IMiny (An/. 
Il/sf. V. I — 9,), from whose somewhat eonluscil accfmnt 
it would appear thattlicre were supposed to be two rivers 
of tliat name, one in Mauritania, S. of the great diaiii of 
the Atla.s, and the other in uLlliiopia, tlius briefly «Ic- 
scribeil : — “ Nigri Jluv/o eadem natura qutv AV/o ; eala- 
nm o ( t papornni et ea>d, m animantes, iisdnnque 

auf^ocit." He (seeni.s, also, to have conceived 
th it fhe Niger and Nile were united, and that tliere was 
a large; water-system, liaving many brandies, in the in- 
terior of Africa. Tlie poet Claud iaii also entertained the 
tdea of a similar connexion : — 

(iir niiinsiiuiis ninnis 

.Aithiopum, Kiniili mentiiu:, gui'gi;«.' Nilum. 

1‘toleniy furnishes a somewliat more detailed account 
ot the river, and assumes tliat there are tw'o sepa- 
rate streams In the interior of Africa, botli* having 
many branches (izT^sirxi), and connected with lakes ; 
the river most eastward he terms the fiir (rs/^), that to 
the W. being the Nigir (N/yi/^), communicating with 
the lake Libye, which may, perhaps, be identical with 
the lake Tchad, discovered by Denham and Clappertoii 
I toh;my says nothing, however, respecting the course of 
the river, though he seems to liave lx en of opinion that 
us waters were ttbsorbed in lakes, or lost liy evaporation. 
KdrUi, Abulfeda, and other Arabian geograpliers, con- 
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ceived that the Niger (by tlitwn called NiCel-Abid, “ Nl. 
gris Nileo") flowed westward, discharging its waters 
either into the Atlantic or some lake of the interior ; 
and they represented it as rising from the same source 
as the Nile, and identified with it in the upper part of its 
course: this, indeed, is the opinion still maintained by 
the natives ; and it is far from improbable tiiat some of 
the affluents of tlie W. Nile may be connected, during 
the period of the imindation, wUh some of tiio aftiueiits 
of the Niger. Such, in a few words, seem to be the leading 
statements of the more celebrated of the old geographers 
respecting the Niger. It is doubtful, perhaps, whether tlio 
Greek and Human writers really posscsseu any authenfic 
information as to the rivers and lakes S. of the Great 
Desert ; and, at all eviuits, the .statements now referred 
to, if tliey really apply to that part of the continent, are 
at once extremely limited and extremely vague. That 
the caravans, which appear from a very remote period to 
h.ive maintained an intcrcour.se between the countries to 
Hie N. and those to tlie S. of tin; Great Desert, should 
h.ive fallen in with and had some knowledge of the Jo- 
liba, is far from improbable ; and, perliaps, had any re- 
mains of tlio literature of Carthage come down to onr 
times, they uiiglit liave tlirowii consulcrable liglit on the 
quc.sLion as to its iiiciitity witli the Niger: but, with our 
existing means of information, it woiiltl appear, notwith- 
standing the learning and ingenuity tliat have been 
hrouglit to its investigation, to be all but insolntile. 'I ho 
notices of tile ancients arc too obscure to admit of any 
certain inferences lieing deduced from tliem ; and sup- 
posing (against tin; opinion of Hu* learned Baron Valck- 
iia<*r, Heeherehes sur C AJr/qne,4U[).) that the Niger is to 
be looked for to the S. of tlie Great Desert, the Balir-el- 
Abiad, or western arm of the Nile, the Yeo, and other 
considerable rivers falling into the lake Tcliuii, corro- 
spomt quite as well witli their statements as tlie Joliba. 

NIJ.'VB, a town of .Spain, in Andalusia, prov. fira- 
nad;i, l.'r m. E.N.1>. Almevia, and 7« m. K S.E. Granad i, 
Top , acconling to Minano, .'>,792. it has 2 par. chut dies : 
its cliiof brancli ((f industry is tlie inanulacture of liorse- 
cIotliH. 

N I J 1 H-EGY'HA ZA, a large market town of Hungary, 
CO. Szaholea, 2M in. N. Debr<*cziu. Pop. l.'>,<>40, princi- 
jially Protestants. It has a saltpetre refinery ; but by 
far tile gre.ater part of its inliabs. are agricub urists. 

NIJNIl-NOVGOKOD, vulgarly i\>Jeporod, tliat is, 
Lower Novgorod, a government in the central part of 
European Hnssia, on botii sides the Wolga, between lat. 

2(5' and .')7''’ G' N., long. 4D’ 40' and 38' E., h.aving 
N. the gov<‘rnment of Kostroma, E. Kasan and Simbirsk, 
S. Penz.a and l ainbolf, and W. V'huiimir; an'a, 18,740 
sq.m. Pop. (!H 3 m), 1,07 ],()(•(). Surface flat or gently 
undulating; the soil, whicli consists principally of sand 
and black fi ial»le mould, is exceeclingly lertile ; and lH*itig 
(lor Hnssia) well cultivated, this is one of tlie most pro- 
ductive provinces of the empire. Exclusive of tlie Wolga, 
sev<Tal of its .dllfuuils. including the Oka, Bctlouga, 
Piaiia, traverse diOcrt'ut pai ts of tlie governnu nt, 
wliicli is well w.itered. at tlie same time tliat it is not 
marshy. 'I'heie are sotue very large forest.s, tlio.st* of tho 
Cl own auKunuiug to .about l,2(!0,0(M) dcciatiiies. The 
produce of the cqjfii cr(»ps considerably exceeds the con- 
sumption. Hemp and ll.ix tire very extensively culti- 
valid. Great munliers of ctitlle and horses are bred; 
and government is taking the most eftV-ctual mcasuios to 
improve tlie latter. Tliis is a considcrtdih* niinmlac- 
turing, as w('ll as a ricli agricultural district. Coarse 
linen, canvass, ;oid cordage, tire tlie jiriucipal nianulac- 
tiired products; there are, also, .some iron-works, witli 
iiumcrous disUllci i(‘s tmd tanneries, soap-works, glass- 
works, &.C. rouunerce ext(*n.sive and growing. Tlie 
exports consist (.f corn and flour, cattle, horses, Ictitlier 
and ttdiow ; tlie maimfactured articles specilicd above, 
with iron, timl)«*r, potash, m.its, glas.s, Nc. 

Nunii No\(;ohi>i>, NuiicoKoi), or Nunii, tlie cap. of 
the above gi'verninent, in tlie angle fornu'd by tlic coti- 
fliumce of the Oka with tlu* Wolga; l.it, riti'' 1!P 40"^., 
long. l 2S' 30" l<:. .Stationary pop., ‘J.a,0(il). It stand .s 
partly on a sU'cp lull, al.out 400 ft. in height, the summit 
of whicli is occupird by tin; Kremlin or (itadel, and 
partly on tlio low ground along tlu* sides of tin; rivers 
The citadel, from tlic ramparts of w liicii (lioia; is a noble 
view of the Wolga, Oka, and surrounding country, con- 
tains the government oflices, two cathedrals, hunt after 
the model of that of Moscow ; an obeli.sk T.aft. in heiglit, 
erected in luuiour ul tbc deliverers of their country, tho 
patriotic citizen, Minin, and I’rince J'ojaiski ; and otiier 
public buildings. Tlu* upper f»ai’t of the tow n has several 
good streets ; and being ornamented by numerous 
churches, placed in con.spiciimus situations, has an im- 
posing appearance. 'I'he lower town consists princiixdly 
of a very long street, bordering tlie Wolga. With tho 
e.xccptien ol tne principal public buildings, and a few 
private bon.-.e.s, the rest of tlic city is constructed of wood. 
Among the ostablisliiuents are 3 convents, a baxaar, a 
gymiia.sluui, and 4 primary schools, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, and a large miliiury school. The town U 
i) d 4 
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ancient, luiving bt^eu Amndwl in 12‘2'i. The Kremlin 
was surrounded by strong wills and towers In I5(»8. 

A bridge of pontoons lemls across the Oka to the 
splendid new bazaars erwted on the left bank of that 
river for the exhibition and sale of merchandise brought 
to the fair. These, which are divided into parallel rows 
or streets, are construorcd of stono, roofed with iron, 
having covered galleries In front, supported by 8,000 iron 
pillars. They are built on piles, and to guard against 
the danger of inundation, the ground on which they 
stand was raised about 20 ft. Hein g enclosed on 3 sides 
by canals, and on the 4th by a navigable inlet of the Oka, 
there is every facility for the delivery and shipment of 
merchandise. The establishment is of very great extent, 
comprising alxive 2,5<X) booths ; and is admitted on all 
bands to he at once the larg<!St and most perfwt of its 
kind that is any where to be met with. Including the 
church, dedwated to St. Macarius, the patron of the fair, 
it is said to have cost in all about I1,(HM),000 roubles. 

Nijnii NovgortMl has various manufactures, hot it owes 
its great import.ance almost entirely to its commerce. It 
is the grand entrepot for the trade of the interior of the 
empire, and lias, in fact, a greater command of intcr- 
navigation than any other city of the old world. Be.sides 
the coni, cattle, and other products of the surrounding 
country, the Kama, the principal affluent of the Wolga, 
conveys to Nijnii the salt of Term ; the gold, silver, 
copper, and other metallic treasures of tlie Oural moun- 
tains; the furs, Xc., of Siberia; and even the teas of 
China. The silk.s, shawls, and other merchandise of 
central Asia, and the fish, caviar, ,Vc., of .Soutln rn Kus.sia. 
come up the river from Astrakhan ; while the manu- 
factured goods of Kngland and Western llnrope. (he 
w ines of Kranee, the cotton ot America, and th<‘ sugar of 
Brazil, are conveyed to her from Teterslmrg and .\rcli- 
angel, with both of which, as well as Moscow, she is con- 
nected by navigable rivers and canals. 'I'hese ;idv;ui- 
lages, joined to her situation in a fi-rtile country in the 
centre of the monarchy, were so highly appreciated by 
Peter the Great, that it is said heat one time iritmided 
to have made Nijnii the eapifal of hi.s empire ; .ind it is, 
lOrhaps, to be regretted that tic did imt c.ariy this proj<*ct 
nto effect. 

I.atterly the commercial importanee of Nijnii has been 
vastly IncrcaserL Previouslv to l-slj, the great fair, now- 
held h'-re, was held, in a h'ss convenient situation, at 
Makarieff, lower down tlie Wolga. But the building.s for 
the accommodation of the rnei eliants at Makarieff having 
been accidentally burnt dow n in Tdo, governinent look 
ailvantage of the cirrurnstance to remove the fair to 
Nijnii. It begins on (lie 1st of .Inly, and eontinui's for a 
month or six weeks, and is well known, not onlyg>vcr all 
Kus.sia, but over most other countries of ICurdpe and 
Asia, it is carried on w ithin the bazaars already noticed, 
which were cunstruoted iiy government for the accommo- 
dation of the traders, to whom tliey are let at moderate 
rents. The produce ili.spo^ed of Is clas.sified as follows, 
viz. 1st, Kussian produce, raw and manufactured ; 2d, 
Merchandise from the re.st of Kurope, con.sisting princi- 
pally of manufaetured and c'olonial pnniucts ; and, 3tl, 
rrcKlucts of (MiincU Bokhara, the Kirghis<*s, and other 
Asiatic nations. The estimated valvre of the jiroduce 
belonging to each of these clas.sos, exposed to sale in 
1827, 1832, and 18311, has been as under : — 

I First Class. Second Class.' Tlvird Cla-s. j Totals. 

RjnUilet. lioMft. 

1X27 1 C7.IHKI,()(10 lfi,00O.t)O0 

IH.VZ I SSigHMi.OOO , 17,(S)0,( 

I my 057^)00 I 16,n.y.‘.,ow_ ‘Z5,nn.vMl> 

In 1830, Russia sent to tlie fair .silk goods valued at 
H,.'MKj,0tK) roubles ; hides, tanned and raw, 3,000,(100 r. , 


lielouging to Prince Dletrichstcln, a phlloKophical aca-» 
detny, a gymnasium, and several other superior schools ; 
and In the castle is an extensive library, comprising many 
valuable MSS. The town is dirty and wretched ; it has 
however, manufactures of woollen cloth and other stuffs, 
and some trade in wine and marble, both produced in its 
vicinity. (Oesterr. Kat. Encyd. ; fierghnns.) 

NILB G-'St. Nilns, Or. ls$7Xof, from vix¥ iXuv, “new 
mud,” because it brings down vast quantities of slime 
or mud*), a large and famous river of N.K. Africa, 
flowing N. through Aby-ssinia, Nubia, and Kgypt, to the 
Mediterranean Sea, celebrateii alike for its magnitude, 
the inexhaustible fertility which it confers on the “ lain! 
of Egypt,” the uncertainty of its origin, its connection 
with some of the most interesting events in the remotest 
periods of authentic history, the great cities that were 
early built on its banks, and the stupendous monuments 
that still attest the wealth and power of their founders. 
I’lie discovery of it.s real source was an object of intense 
curiosity to tne ancicoits, as it still remains to tlie travel- 
lers and geographers of modern days ; the worils of Ti- 
bullus, 

Nttc pntpr, quanam te possmu rilccrc cauhA 
Aut qiithus in terris occubuisse ciaiJUt, 

being nearly as Hjipllcablc now as in his time. 

The Nile is formed by the junction, at N. lat' 

and 32'-'30'r>H" K. long., of two great arms, i\w Bah r~ 
cl-Axrt'k^ (the Aslapus of the ancients), or Blue river, 
from the S.E., and the Bahr-d- Ahiiul^ or Wiiite river, 
from the .S. VV\ The sources of the former, which 
dt'rivcs it.s name from tlic dark colour of its water, 
were discovered and descrilied by PiU'Z in IfilH, and were 
sulistmuently visited by Bruce, who ridiculously jiri*- 
tended to have, for th(‘ first time, ascertained the true 
sourci'S of tl»e Nile, ami tlms solved a problem that had 
for agc.« oci upied the attention of the learned world ! 
This E. hrancii rises from two fountains near fJeesh in 
(iojam, in Aliys&inia, at an elevation of about 10,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, in lat. lO® 59' 20'' N., long. 
30 '^ .O.y 30 " E. It tlienco flows N. to the lake of Dcni- 
bea, or Tzana, a large sheet of water which receives 
many otlier streams ; but the Nile is said to preserve its 
waters with little intermixture with those of the lake, 
across which its current is always visible. E.scaping 
from this lake it sweeps, in a southerly direction, round 
the E. frontier of the provinces of Gojani and Damot, 
till, between the 9tii and lOth deg. N. lat., it takes a 
N.VV, direction, whtcli it preserves till, at Kliartoom, it 
unites with the other great arm, the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
llowing from tlie S.W. ')l'lie Bahr-el-Azrek receives iti 
its course several Important tributaries, and Is in several 
parts interrtipted by cataracts, one .series of whicli has a 
fall of 280 ft. At the point of junction with the other 
great arm, it is alioiit i m. in breadth, and haa a rapid 
current ; but. during hall' the year, its wivters are low, 

Tlie W. arm, Bahr-el- Aliiad, or White Hivi'r, derives 
its name from the fine whitish clay usually suspended 
in, and colouring its waters. It i.s broader and deeper 
than the E. arm, brings down a larger volume of water, 
and appears to have been regarded in aatiiiuity a-s tin; 
true Nile, {llcrad. ii. caps. 30, 31.; Slrmoirc dc 
D'Anville ; Mhnoiri'a dc I' Acndemie des Inscriptions, Ac. 
xxvi. 4(i.) If, however, the derivation of the name pro 
viou.sly given bo correct, the Balir-cl- Azrek would sej^xn 
to have the best rlglit to be considered the genuine Nile, 
ina-smuch as it carries down the greater portion of that 
mud wlience its name has been derived, and tlic depo.siU 
of which have, in tlie lapse of ages, formed the land ol 
Egypt. But witfiout insisting further on this point, 
though the sources of the Bahr-el-Abiad have not hi- 
therto been explored, 

Ncc licuil po|»uIl8 parriim le, Nile, ridere, 


ilry and salted fi?h, l,6o0,000 r. ; cotton stuffs and yarn, 
19,000,000 r. ; woollen stuff's, 500,000 r. ; furs and peltries, 
8,0y0,(X)0 r. ; and 2,000,(X)0 poods iron. During tlie same 
year there were sent to the fair by foreigners, woollens of 
the value of 2,‘2<K),(KK) r. ; 32,308 boxe.S of tea ; 3O0,.57O lbs. 
of silk, &c. Every sort of article Ks to be fouml in one or 
other of the different bazaars. In 1 839, the cottons expos^'d 
to sale were valued at 28,.544,000 r. ; and tlie metals and 
metallic goods at 22,390,000 r. The eoiicourso of strangers 
during the fair is quite immense ; so much so.tliat the po- 
pulation is then increased, according to tlie lowest esti- 
mates, by from 15(),(XK) to 200, (KM) individuals. Here are 
seen dealers from India, C'hina, Tartary, Bokiiarn, Tersia, 
f'ircassia, Armenia, and Turkey; and from Italy, Roland, 
Germany, France, England, and even America. Amuse- 
ment as weii as business* is attended to: theatrhal re- 
presentations, shows of wild beasts, ami otlier Bartliolo- 
mew-fair diversions, being got up for the entertainment 
of the multitude. (ScAnitzlrr, La linasie, SfC., J 14 — 120. ; 
l.yatl, ii. 32<i--355. ; Boggart, &c,, Da« Europaigehe Jlugg- 
land, bH2., Bic.) I 

N IKOI.SBURO, a towm of Moravia, clrc. Briinn, ' 
from which city it is W m. S. Pup. aboul 8,500. a third 
part of whom are Jews. It lias a fine castle and grounds 


its course was traced, in 1827, by Einant, for about IfiO m- 
from its confluence with the Bahr- el- Azrek. (6Veg. 
Journal, ii. 171—187.) And a party sent by the pacha ol 
Egypt on a slaving expedition liavo since traced it to a 
iiirn-n greatiT distance, or to a point supposed hyCol. Leake 
I to he in about the lUth deg. trf N. lat. and 29 tb deg. of 
j E. Jong. ; and at this jioint no mountains were hi sight, 

. the river being, also, of great breadth, full (ff Islands, aiKL 
shallow. Perhaps, however, we shall not be far wrong 
i in fixing its sources on the N. slope of the Gebei'Cl- 
j Kumri, or Mountains of the Moon, in about the Hth deg. 

I of N. lat., and between the 22(1 and 30th deg. of E. long- 
But whether Its confluents form themselves Into lakes, as 
was cos jectured by Ptolemy, or fall successively into t'lo 
main stream, are questions as to which no inforinatioii can 
I be given. The course of the Bahr-cl- Abiad, so far as it n«aa 
' been explored, to its junction with the Bahr-el-AzrcK, 
is pretty uniformly N.N.E. ; it receives many tribntariPS 
and forms numerous islands. “ At the point of 
, ence, the Bahr-el-Abiad is only about l,8(>0ft. across ; bui 


H This is the diyrlvAtion given by Sorvlusin his notes “> 
lib. iv., V. 291 . ; but ninny otner rtcrlvAlloiis have been .hp 

iierbaps the Nile may, like the Hebrew Nahhal, merely ^ 

river, ur river par urnUtnct, (8*e LUtHotinmirg dt Tr$wu*t 
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ft little alKJVo It enlarges much, its banks being frequently at/t sterilis annus est, prout ille mafrnus aut parct ir 
,J and 4 m. apart, and in some places during the inunda- Jiuit. {Cweru, De 2s' at. Jjtvr., 1. cap. 62.) We need not, 
tions the waters extend 21 m. from side to side. In its under such circumstances, feel surprised that the ancient 
ordinary state, and in mid channel, it has here from 3 to Kgyptians regarded the Nile as a god to whom they 
4 fathoms water.” (Cow. Jourfuti, ii. 187.) paid divine honours. The greatest breadth of the river 

After the junction of its two great arms, the united may be estimated at 2,000 ft., or about twice the width 
river, or Nile, takes a generally N. direction, hut with of the Thames at London Bridge. Its average current 
almost Innumerable windings. Not far below the point doei, md exceed 3 m. an hour: the water is always 
of confluence is a low range of mountains, through muddy; and even in April and May, when it is clearest, 
which the river rushes in a narrow gorge, forming what it has a cloudy hue. When it overflows, the colour 
is calk’d the sixth cataract ; and thence deflecting east- is of a dirty red, consisting chiefly, wo believe, of the 
ward, tlirough extensive and verdant plains, it passes the red-clay deposit of the Balir-el-Azrek ; for, as aln ady 
cap. of Shendy and the ruins of the ancient Meroe. It stated, the Buhr-el- Abiad brings down only a flue 
receives, close to the town of Addamer (lat. 4.'i' N.), wtdlish clay. The Nile abounds with a great variety 
the waters of its important tributary the Tacazzc (the of lish, such as the l.abrus Niloticvs, or white trout, 
Aafahoras of the ancients), .vhieh has Its sources in tlie tlie Mura^na nnguilla. and a largo species of salmon, 
liigh lands of Lasta, in Abvssinia, in lat. 11® 40' N. long. The Oxyrynchus of tins river, so famed in the auti- 
3yO40'K., about 2| deg. L. of lake Dembca, pursuing quitios of Lgypt is, according to D’Anville, the fish 
rhence a pretty uniform course N. N. W. to its junction now called Kcshcc. None of the fish, however, except 
with the Nile. From this point to its embouchure, a cels, have any very close resemblance to those of F.urope. 
distance of about 1,3.':»0 m., the Nile receives no affluent Among the w aterfowl of the Nile, the most chararter- 
wh.'itevcr, either on its K. or the W. bank, a solitary istic is the 7’urkey-goose, or Anas Niloltca, the flesh of 
instance, as Ijfcuinboldt lias remarked, in the hydrographic which is both palatable and salubrious. From Assouan 
liistory of the globe. ( Per. Karr., v . 714.) down to Cairo, about ,300 in., the batiks, except in the 

At Abu Hained, in about I9| deg. N. lat., and 33deg. rocky parts, present no native plant, but abound witli all 
E. long., the river, which had previously been following sorts of esculent vegetable’s, raised by the industry of the 
a northerly course, turns suddenly to the W., and thence inhabs. on this peculiarly fertile soil, (kiltivation, liow- 
pursnes a soutii-westerly course to Edah, in the prov. of ever, is more common on the E. than on the W. bank of 
I)ongola, in tlu’ 18th d(!g. of lat., wlicre it again curves the river. Hippopotami are found in Nubia, hut not in 
round to the N, This deflexion is calletl tlie Great Egypt; the crocodiles, also, are greatly reduced in 
Ik'iid of the Nile. In its course through Dongola, the number, and are now confined to the district above 
valley on each side is very circumscribed. The river Assiut. 

('liters Lower Nubia in about 1'.)'^ 40' N., where it is NIMEGUEN, or NYMECEN (probably the an, 
precipitated over a ledge of granite rock.s, forndiig what Novknnagum)., a town of Holland, urov, Guelderhmd, 
is commonly called the ‘kl cataract. Uudi’r the ‘22d cap. arrond., on the Waal, here crossed by a living bi idge, 
])arallel occur.s the 2d cataract, of Wady- Haifa. The OA m. S. by W. Arnlielm, and .S3m, S.E. Amsterdam, 
first, or lowest cataract, is that of Assouan (an. Syene), Fop. about 14,(K)0. It stands on several small but steep 
near the island of hih'phantiue, where tlie river has cut liills, and is pretty strongly foitified. Though not ill 
its way through a ridge of granite rocks. {Sec Vol. 1. built, it has an Irregular appearance, the streets being 
710 .) It must lie observed, however, that tlie term narrow ; and, on account of tne abrupt elevation from the 
“ cataract,” as applied to tlie broken course of tiic Nile, river, the windows of one range of house.s overlook the 
bears no analogy to the great cataracts of Niagara, the chimnies of another. Among the public buildings wortli 
I'is.se- Vache, Ac. ; for most of them scarcely exceed a notice, are an old edifice, saitl to have been raised by tlie 
few ft. in height, and are, in fact, rather rapids than llomans, and now forming part of the fortifications ; the 
cataracts. In a portion of Lower Nubia the river-valley old castle of Valkenof, believed to have been built by 
is very much contracted: the rucks on both sides ap- Cliarlemagnc ; and the town-liouse, an edifice of coii- 
proach t!ie sliore .so closely as to allow little space for tne siderablc beauty. Several of the cliurches are likewise 
deposit of alluvium ; and in other places on the Libyan entitled to attention ; and a high tower, called the Bel- 
side, the sand covers the w'holc level space between the videre, is much resorted to by visiters, on account of the 
I’ll! and tlie bank. At Kalabslieli, tlie an. Talmis (which extensive view which it commands of the course of the 
has a temple bearing a close resemblance to the temples river and the surrounding country. Niineguen is the 
of d'entyra, Edfou, and Phllw), the river rises from 30 ft. seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
to 40 ft. during the floods; and after tiieir subsidence and the resid<‘nc(? of a military commandant and a r<>- 
in Feb., the stream flows at a rate of 2 or 3 nautical cciver of taxes. It lias a branch of the Society of Public 
miles an hour. {Oeog. Journ,, vol. ix. part 3.) The Good, a eoininis.sion of agriculture, and a Latin school. 
Nile, after entering the boundaries of Egypt at Pliila’, It produces Prussian blue, glue, Ac., and has some tau- 
fi m. from Assouan, runs in a quiet and very tortuous iieries ; but the only article for wiiich it is celebrated is 
stream, though generally northward, through the wliole its pale beer, sent to almost every part of the Netlier- 
lengtli of the country, enriching it by its waters, and its lands. Nimeguen is known in liistory from tlie treaty 
deposits, which, indeed, not only give to Egypt its fi’r- concluded here, in 1678, by Spain, Eranee, and Ilollaiul. 
tility, but make it liabitablc. But, witli tlie exception It was taken by the French on tlie Hth Sept., 1794, after 
of the district of B'ayoum (Vol. 1. 831.), the valley of the a severe aclion, In which tlie allies were defeated. Va- 
Nilo in Upper and Central Egypt is of very contracted rious Roman antiquities liavc been discovered in and 
dimensions, the mountains, and tne burning sands of the about the town. (Dc Cloet i Diet. Ocog. j Burrow's 
desert encroaching so closely upon it, that it seldom ex- Tour in Holland.) 

I'ccds 10 m. in width, and is frequently not half so much. NIMES, or NISMES (an. Nemausus), a city of the 
Blit how limited soever, tins narrow stripe is of extra- S. of France, dep. Gard, of wliich it is the ea{).,iii an ex- 
ordiiiary beauty and fertility, and contains thC magnifl- tensive and fertile plair^ near the Vistre, 2.3 m. VV.S.W’. 
cent remains of some of the noblest and roost populous Avignon, and 30 m. N.E. Montpellier : lat. 4,3'^ .M)' 8” N.. 
cities of the ancient world. But we beg to refer the reader long. 4“ 21' 4if' E. Pop., in 1836, ex. com., 41,104. 'J'lic 
to tlio article Egypt for farther particulars us to the distant view of Nimes is not imposing. Notwithstanding 
past and present state of the bed of the river, its inunda- its miinerous fine edifices, it lias only the Tourmagne 
tions, ami its delta. In antiquity, the Nile seems to have to render it conspicuous at a distance. 'I'he city- 
poured its waters into the sea by 7 months ; but it has proper, which is surrounded by boulevards, on the site 
now only 2 mouttis, those of Rosetta and Damietta. of the ancient fortificatiou.’i, is confused and irregular 
i he former, or most westerly, has a breailth of 1,800 ft., with narrow streets and ill-built houses. But the bmde- 
with a depth of iibout 6 ft. in the dry season. The Da- vards and suburbs, which comprise three fourths of the 
niietta mouth is only 900 ft. wide; but its depth averages houses, are regularly laid cut, clean, and have numer- 
betwoon 7 ft. and 8 ft. when the river is lowest. 'I'he ous handsome modern buildings and fine public pro- 
breadth of the Delta is about 85 m. from E. to menades. 

W. ; the distance of its apex from the sea being rather Nimes is. principally interesting on account of its re- 
inore thanOOin. Greatchangesh.avc, however, taken place mains of antiquity, of which it probably possesses more 
in it during the lapse of ages; the soil has nut only been than any other city of Bbiropo, Rome exceptt>d. 'Pho 
elevated many feet bv alluvial deposits, but its shape and most classical, though not the most extensive, ol these is 
the position of its apex have greatly altered even within the oblong temple, absurdly called the Mamm carret\ 
the period of modern history. 'I’he river lieglns to swell In nearly in the centre of the city. 'Phis edifice was supposed, 

’ 1 April, and even earlier in t|^ Bahr- from an inscription discovered on its frieze, to have been 

eUAbiad ; but at Cairo no increase occurs till the begin- built in honour of Cains and Lucius Casar, grandsons of 
mug of June, its greatest height at that city being in Augustus; but, from subsequent discoveries, it would ap- 
heptember, when the Delta is almost entirely under pear to have been erected to the adopted sons of Antoninus 
water, 'phe waters subside in Nov., leaving a rich al- Pius. At any rate, it dates from the finest period of 
luvlum which is tl»e great source of the fertility of Roman art, md is one of its most perfect remains. It is 
Eowor Egypt. Quotannis certis diebus, prcFcipue circa raised on a jdmform ascendixi by 15 steps, ami has 30 
sMstttium testivum, aticto ntagno per totain spatiatus Corinthian columns, 6 in the front and at the back, ami 
terrain pluviii omnibus destitufam anuis 9 on each side, exclusive of those at the Angles. The 
SHts trrtgatf Umo tegit, et fccundissimam ejicit. Unde portico, which is of ample dimensions, is supported by 
unica spes JEgyptiis in Nilo posita cst, quia fertilis six detached columns in front, and two on cither side ; 
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tho other columns on the sides and back of the build- 
ing are sunk half way into the walls. The capitals of 
tho columns, and tho frieze, cornice, and other parts 
of the building, are profusely udorned, in the most 
exquisite taste. The incHsuremeiUs of this edilice 
are as follow: — length, H'Ji ft.; breadth and height, 
404 ft. each ; height of the platform ou which it stands, 
18j ft. ; height of the stylobate, ‘i| ft. ; height of the 
doorw'ay, 23^ ft. ; breadth of do., 1{T| ft. Tlio column.s, 
which are about 30 ft. in height, have a height equal to 
104 diameters. (Frossard, Tableau Fit tor. de Nismes, ii. 
171 .) 

The maison-carrie was considerably injured in the 
middle ages ; but it is protected from ftituro spoliation 
by being inclosed within an iron palisade, and .since 
1823 it has been emi)l<»yed as a museum of paintiug.s 
and aniiquc.s. But it would have been more consist- 
ent with good taste to have preserved it untouched and 
unoccupied, in its ancient simplicity. 

The amphitheatre of Nlmos is admitted to he the most 
^rfect structure of its kind extant, after that of Verona. 
It stands on one of the l)Oulevards, surroundi'd by a large 
open space, on which no buildings are allowed to be 
erected. It is said to have been founded by Antoninus 
Pius. Its longest extt rnal diameter is 4.37 ft. ; it.s 
shortest 33‘2| ft. : it has .32, or, according to some autho- 
rities, .35, ranges of se.its, and is variously estimated 
as having sutticient accommodation for from 17,bd<1 to 
23,000 8pectator.s ; the height of the building outshle is 
from 08 to 104 ft., and its b>tal external circ. is 1,1744 ft. 
(Frossard, i. 1.3.5.) Though it was occupied by tlie Visi- 
goths, and afterwards the Saracens, a.s a fortress for tlielr 
defence again.st tlie I'ranks, the outer wall is still nearly 
entire. It consists of two stories, eacli iiavmg 00 arclies, 
and an attic ,story, and is entered by four gates, <ine at each 
of the cardinal points, the prinei[)al being on tho N. 
side. The arcades of the ground story .are separated by 
mlasters, tho.se of the upper by colunms, in an irregular 
Tusran or Doric .style. 'I’he interior is iu m;uiy parts 
ililapid.ated ami overgrown with vegetation; but it still 
serves for bull-baits, jousts, and dramatic eiitertainmeuts, 
to which the modern inhabs. of Nirncs are ;is inucl» ad- 
dicted as their ancesbirs were to the more barbarous 
exhibitions of gladiators. 

A few portirms of tin* ancient walls still rotnain, prin- 
cinnlly in the Fortes d'Antiuste and De France : the first, 
which, in the timc.of tin* llotnans, was the princi|)al gate 
of the city, consi.fts of 2 large and 2 smaller arches ; the 
former, which are in the iiiidiUo, hav<! between th<^m a 
small Ionic column, respecting which there has been 
much controver.sy, all the other <le<a>r;itions of this gate 
being of the (’orinthian order. Tht* Forte d' Ain^uste i.s , 
elaborately onianient»'d with sculptar<s, wluch^con.sti- j 

tutc one of the principal points in w hich it dilfers fi 

the Forte de Frnt/ee. In the N. W. part of Nimes i.s a ruined ! 
nymphtputn, or lioman bath, of tonsldeiable si/.e, impro- i 
perly termed the l emple of Diana. Near thi on a heiglit 
overlooking the city, is the Tour mague (turris tnagiia),a 
tower supposed to h:\ve been built by tlie (ireek colonist.s 
of the city before tlie Koinan ijivasiou ; but tlie original 
purpose of which has not been corta'ctly a.sc<*rtaiiH'd. It 
IS in the Doric style ; its lower part b(ring heptagonal, 
its upp(!r, 04 t,igonai. It is in groat part ruined ; but 
being still UMJ ft. In height, and in a <;onspicuou’> po^itit..., 
it l.s used to support a telegra{>h. The above are tlie 
principal oltjects of an iiiteetural interest iu tlie city, i 
The Vand.ds, and other barb.iri.ins, are said to have I 
dc.stroyed the irasilica of Blotiiius, the temjiles of .-Vpollo, 
Ceres, Augustus, &c. ; but the still existing memorials 
of antiquity are more than sullieient to evjpce the almo.st 
unequalled magiiificence of llie am iciit eity. 

Nline.s does not, however, owe its sole intiTost to its 
antuiuities. It has several large, and some good modern, 
erlifices. Tlie cathedral, h<'gnn in tin* J 1th, but princi- 
pally con.structed in the Iflth and 17th eentorie.s, has 
ittle to recommend it, e\<ej»t its occupying tin* site of j 
Jid 'I'emple of Augustus, but the Fahtis de Jastiee u\\{\w. i 
Esplanade, the 1 lotel-Dieu. priiieip.illy n boilt in Jstao. the | 
general hosjiital, the Jiew Un atre, sever.il of the clinr* I , j 
nnd tlie public lilirary, are handsome, well-<-ontrived build- j 
lugs. A Urge (ortre-.s to tiie N. of thecity wa.s con.strnetoft ; 
by \ .auban, ou the site previme-ly or<-upied by tin* basing \ 
that received the water brought thither by the arpieduct, 
of which the Font <lu Gord loniis ;i part. It is now the 
central prison for tlie ,S, tli ps. of I 'rauee, .and has usually 
about l,2f if) inmates, ’i’he bisliop’s palace, episcojinl se- 
mitiary, I'ollege, and large barracks, an; the other prin- 
cipal public buildings. Tlie esplanade contiguous to tiie 
amphltiieatro, and the Cours Nenf, arc among the finest 


veyed a supnlv of water from the ntdghbourhood of Uzes 
to Nimes. We Itave no certain details as to the foundr'rs 
of thi* great work, the -.era of its construction, or the 
purpose for which the water broii ‘ ' , it was employed. 

.Some antiquaries have a.scribed its erection to Agrippn, 
son-in-law of Augustus, about anno 19 «, o,, while otliyrs 
have ascrilied it to Adrian, or his successor Antoninus, 
who derived his origin, by the fatlior’s side, from Nemau- 
sus. But, by whomsoever constructed, it was wortliy 
the most brilliant tcra of Komau power. The Pont du 
Oard consists of that part of the aqueduct which was 
tlirown across tlie " rdon, in a wild defile, il ni. 

N.K. Nimes. It consists of 3 rows of arches, or, as it 
were, 3 diflerent bridges, raised the one above the other, 
the whole being con.structed of large stones, witliout 
cement. The first, or lower tier or briilge, lias a lengdi 
of .529 Kngli.sh ft., and a Indglit of fi53 It. ; and consists 
of fi arclics of uni'qiial size, tlie hreailth of the largest, 
through whiclt the (iardou usually flows, being ft. 
'I’he second, or middle tier, is 8lfi ft. in hMigth,and fi2S ft. 
in height : it consi.sts of 11 arches, generally smaller than 
those of the first tier, hut like them of unequal siz(‘. 
rbc thir<i or upper ti<*r, 870 ft. iu lengrli, anil ‘23^ It. in 
height, h.'is 35 arches, which of course arastnucli smaller 
than those of the other tiers, being respectively only 13^ ft. 
Ill width. The entire height of the; structure is IMS ft.; 
it.s width or tliickness, wliich is 19j^ ft. at its base, di- 
minishes as it ascends ; on its summit Is tlie watercourse. 
4| ft. in depth and 4 ft. in breadth, and through it aper- 
sou may now pass with ca.se from one end of the .struc- 
ture to tlie oth<‘r. About tlic miiidle f last century, a 
carriage ro;uf was built up against the iiridge as liigii as 
the base of the second tier of arches. The Font du (Surd 

In the 3’usc.an style ; it is very little ornamented, hut is 
a highly picturesque object. \N illi singular good fortune, 
it escaped dilapidation during the dark ag(*s ; and the 
greate.st injury it exi'erienced was in IfiOtt, from the Duke 
Its Hohan, who liroke aw.iy a portion of tlu* second tier 
if arciics to facilitate the pa.s.s ige of his artillery ; liut the 
iireacii was afterwards rcjiaircd at the expense of tlie 
States of Languedoc. 

Niine.s is a bishop’s .see. the .scat of a royal court for the 
ileps. Card, Lozdre, and V^iiudusc, courts of piimary jn- 
ristliction and commerce, a chamber of commerce, consefl 
de prud' homines, a university a<.*ademy, the royal aca- 
demy of Gard, a royal i-ollcge, X-c. It lia.s .scliools of 
draw'ing and chemistry, .IS apjdicd to the ait.s, societies 
of ;igriculinre, medicine, Xc.. a Bible society, n commi.s- 
don of antiipiities, an at hciueiim. an extensive jiublic 
ibrary, aiul a cabinet of natui.d lii.'-tory. 

Nimes i.s further distinguished by its manidactnriiig 
ndiislry. It i.s one of the principal .seals of the silk ma- 
uifntnre of Prance; ranking, in this respect, imnn'- 
diatelv {liter Lyons {ind I'perlmps) St. Ktiennc, Its 
Tiiaiinhictnres are priiicijially silk ho.sicry and sliawls ; 
and mIU stuffs mixi'd witli cotton, liium, ami wooll-”' 
There are, altogether, lu tween ami 8,(i()0 I iit 

•ik iu N lines, many of wliieh are .laeijuard Imi 
All the w(‘av<>rs work with tln ’r fnnilie.^ iit tlieir own 
iiomes, there bidiig no large fo \eept for dyein 

T>r for [minting silk stufi’s ; v. liii h latter Inam h of indus- 
try lias greatly augment'd since iSiitJ, when it ein[)lo)cd 
from fi(K) to 700 iiands, exclusive of cidldrcu. lint, 
though the silk manufactures of Nimes he extensive, tlie 
goods produeed are not much esteemed by the upper ami 
inidille cl.i.s^es, being mostly mere imitations of those of 
Lyons, .ami of inferior qinility. From this and other 
c;iu.s»'3 Mie ^•X[>ort trade of Nimes is small; it.s industry 
is not progressive, and its pop. often experience dis- 
tressing ccfscs. The weavers employ about 11 hour.s a 
day .at the loom ; the wages of a man being estimated by 
Villernie at ;m average of 30 sous, those of a woman at 
12 sous, and of children from 5 to 12 sous. 'Fhese low 
w.ige.s being barely siitlieitmt to provide current neccs- 
the weavers are ahno.Ht all wretchedly clothed, 
•lirty, and ill provided witli fuel in winter. Aeconlir ' 
to Villcririe, they are intelligent .ami lahorious, find not 
addicted to drnnkeniie.S9 or otlicr kinds of [irollig.acv ; 
Imt they have ueitlier economy nor foresigiit, witli tlio 
exception of the silk stockinf^ weavers, who being ciu- 
ployed on articles less subject to tlie caprice ol lashiou, 
are less aifected by crises tluui the rest. Those form, in 
fact, ase|i;ir{itecl;iss, distinguished for economy ami 
[lerlty, notwithstanding that their wages are smain:’ 
than that »>f most other artisans. 'J’he besetting fault <»i 
tile working pop. of Nimes is a want of perseverance. 
Few are aide to write ami read ; and many spend a V'V'.'' 
siih.-raWc part of the week in idling. Besides silks 
Nimes has manufactures of cotton glov_e.s, leatncr, 
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This violence broke out, soon after the downfall of Na- 
jjoleon, Into the most atrocious acts on the part of the 
(’iitholics, which miuht easily have been suppressed by a 
vigorous government, but which were, In fact, rather en- 
couraged by the imbecile bigots then at the head of aifairs 
in France. 

Nemausus Is supposed to have been founded by a co- 
lony of Phocians ; it was subjugated by the Romans, 
anno 121 n.c. In the middle ages it belonged succes- 
sively to Its own viscounts, the ctmnts of I’houlouse, and 
the kings of Aragon, by one of whom it was ceded to 
I,oui8 IX., in 1258. Nimes has given birth to manv dis- 
tinguished persons, among whom may be specitiod Court 
dc Gebelin, author of the Monde PrimittJ, and M. Guizot, 
now (1841) minister for foreign affairs, and author of the 
able and original works on the progress of civilisation 
in France and Kurope, &c. {Jitstoire de la Civilisation eu 
I'ranee, and Ilistoire Ginernlv de la Civilisation en Fit- 
ropt’y HfC.) This illustrious individual, to whoso enlight- 
ened and rational patriotism. Integrity, and goi)d sense, 
France and Europe are under the greatest ol)ligations, 
first saw the light on the 4th of October, 1787 : he is a 
Protestant ; and the simplicity of his character, and per- 
fect freedom'from all sorts of pietension, give additional 
lustre to his talents and eloquence. {Hugo, art. (lard ; 
Tnhleou de Nistnes ; Villenne, Tableau des Ouvriers, 

1. 4(M)— 417. ; Bo wring's Report ; JngUs, 

NINEVEH, a great and famous city of the ancient 
world,' the cap. of the Assyrian empire, is supposed to 
have stood on tlie K. bank of the Tigris, opposite to the 
modern city of Mosul (which see). There is every 
reason tr) think that its site was identical with that of 
the village of Nunia, and the “ tomb of donah,” about 
I m. from the river, which stand upon and are surrounded 
by vast heaps of ruins ; lat.. 56-* 17" N., long. 

Kf' 17” E. Herodotus (i. 185.) and other profane 
writers astTibe its foundation to Kinus, son of llelus.aud 
first monareh of the Assyrian empire ; but, aocoialing to 
the Hible (Gen. x. 11.), ” Asshur (the grandson of 
Cusli) went forth out of the land of Shlnar, and builded 
Nineveli.” Its history is lost in the obscurity of succeed- 
ing ages ; but it was, no doubt, a very large city nine cen- 
turies before tlie Christian a^ra, for at that period Jonah 
described it as ” an exceeding great city of three days’ Jour- 
ney.” (iii. ;c) Strabo says (1. xvi.) tiiai it was larger even 
than Habylon ; the circuit of wliich he e.stimuted at 58.5 
stadia; and, according to I'liodorus Siculus (1. ii.), it was of 
an oblong shape, l.^d stadia in haigtli, and IK) in breadth ; 
that is, above 54 m. in circuit. Very little dependence can, 
liowevcr, be i)laced on these statements ; and it is, at the 
same time, admitted that the walls included a large 
e.xtent of well cultivated garden.s, and f)astnrc grounds. 
The description of its w-alls, given by Diodorus, is too 
obvi(msly exaggerated to require any noliee. 'I’be pro- 
phet Jonah says that Nineveh ” had more than six score 
thousand pi^rsons that could not distinguish between 
their right hand and tindr left.” (Jonah, iv. II.) This 
expression, the import of whieli is by no means clear, 
has been generally understood to refer to the children ; 
and, taking it in this sense, and including uiul(*r the 
term liildren the younger persons under nine years of 
age, they might be taken at about one fourth part of the 
1«'1‘., which, conscqutmtly, wovdd be 480,000. lldt if we 
6uppo.se, us some critics have done, that the childri'ii 
u ierred to by the projihet could n<it well exceed five 
years of age, they might be taken at lad w een one sixth 
and one seventh part of the pop., wliich would, con.'^e- 
fpieiitly, amount to from 720.()t)0 to 810, 0(H). It is plain, 
however, that these statements are far too vague to be 
entitled to any considerable weight.* 

Nineveh was the reside nee f>f tin* .\'syrian kings, .-md a 
city of such e(anmeriial iini'erlaiice, lli.it N.diuiu .ip«<>li ■»- 
pluses her; “Thou hast multiplied tliy merchants aimve 
tlie’stars of heaven.” (iii. Ifi. ) She was besieged and taken 
by .4rbaces the Mcde in the 8th century u. r., but af)pears 
to have been regarded as the cap. of the Assyrian empire 
down to annoCtl'2 u.c., nearly 3 centuries after Jonah's 
prophecy of lier destruction, when slie fell, alter a jiro- 
traeted siege, into tlie hand.s of Aliasuerus, oi* (’yaxares, 
auig of Mrulia, who took •* spoil of silver ami g\»ld, and 
ooiie end of the store and glory out of all the pleasant 
/ rnakiug her ” empty, and void, and wn.ste.” 

( Nahum, ii. {), U). ) The spoil was taken to Ecbaiana, 
wie citizens were dispersed in villages, and the Assyrian 
empire, wliich for four centuries had been the glory of 
uie I'.astern world, gave way to that of the Modes and 
caMtuin, however, either that the 
I r I II wholly destroyed, or, whieli^is most 

pronahie, that a new and inferior city ha({, at a subse- 
I lent period, grown out of th<? ruins of the more ancient 
^uy ; and the latter, no doubt, is tliaj; relerrtxl to by 

thors of the learned nml vahiaMe M'ork, 
«ve mndu a MuKUlnr blunttur In noticintf 
iHt die children of 6 years of age and 
<)th part of the nop. of' a city ; ami tluat, 
Nineveh must nave amounted to about 
8vo. cd.) r . 
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Tacitus, Annal. xii. 18., and Aminianus Mareelliuns, 
xxiii. 20. Kinneir supposes that tiie present remains, 
comprising an oblong rampart and foss, aliout 4 ui. in 
circuit, with a moss-covered wall about 20 ft. iti heiglit, 
are those of the more recent city. Tlie ruins at first 
sight present a range of liills, from which large storje.s 
are constantly dug out; and tlie bridge over the Tigris 
seems to have been entirely Imilt of .stones from the 
ruin.s, wliich have, no doubt, furnished as large a supply 
for modern buildings as the quarries near Mo.uil. I'lie 
tomb of Jonah occupies one of tlie hills above men- 
tioned, and Is covered by a mo.sque, held lii high venera- 
tion all over the East. Briik.s, entire as well as iii 
fragments, and pieces of gypsum, with inscriptions in (lie 
wedge-formed character, are found here, closely resem- 
bling those of Babylon. ( Kinm ir's Persia, pp 2f)fi— 2.VJ. ; 
Olivier, Coy. en Turqnie, iv. 205 — 278.; Ainsirorth's 
Assyria, life. pp. 256—2.58. ; Calniet, Diet, de la Bible ^ 
ad voc. Nincve/i.) 

NING-PO, a city of China of the first r.uik, prov, 
(’he-Kcang, at the contiucnco of tlie rivers Kin and 
Yaou, near their mouth in the harbour of Chusan, 40 in. 
E. by S. 1 lang-tchcou, and about ISO m. S.E. Nankin; 
l.at. 21(0 .5.5' N., long. l21o 17' K. Pop. estimated at from 
200,000 to 400, oof). It is surrounded by walls and liastions, 
now in ruins, and i.s entered liy 5 gates : the streets are 
broad and long, and tlie shops surpass those of Canton 
in elegance and splendour. It is intersected by nu- 
merous canals ; a lioating bridge crosses the inlet ; and 
there are several p.agodas, government warehouses, and 
other public buildings. The suburbs are fiat, presenting 
rich fields and rice-gardens ; but at the ha< k, skirting the 
.sea-shore, are dark-looking barren liills. Ning-po may 
be considered tlic third or fourth emporium of tlie Chi- 
nese empire ; and its trade to the N. and .S. distiicts of 
(diina, as well as to Siam, is of tiie highest importance. 
In the iieighlvourliood are vriry extensive salt works, 
and suit is exported in considerable quantities. The town 
is accessible by ves.M-ls of 300 tons ; but large ships unload 
at Chinhae, a fortitled town at tlie entrance of tlie inlet. 

The English formerly traded to Ning-po, and the ruins 
of the British factory are still perceptible near the har- 
bour of Chusan. They were compelled, however, liy tho 
Cliine.se„in the 17th century, to confine themselves to 
Macao, at the same time that similar restrictions were 
imposed on the Portuguese. (China Opened, i. 115.) 

NIOHT, a town of Fran<;e, dcp. Denx-Sevres, of 
which it is the cap., on the Sevro-Niortaise, 34 in. K.N.E. 
La Bochclie, and 4.3 in. W. S.W. Poitiers ; lat. 46^20' 8" 
N., long. 0^ P.)' 12” \V. Pop., in 1836, ex. coin., 18,01.5. 
It is pleasantly situated on tin* declivities of two hills, 
and is .surrouniled liy plantc'd promenades. It was fir- 
inerly ill-built, but has been gii'atly improved siuee the 
Kcvolutioii, mail}’ new' ami good stiecds having bt en 
construct I'll on the site of the ancient Ibi liiicatioins. 'I'lie 
castle of Niort, which has b(*en long converted into a 
prison, was the birth-place of Mad. di' Maintenou. 'I’lie 
town has two good p.irisli eliurclics, one of wliich was 
built by the Knglisli, two liospitals, some good harracks, 
puhlie oaths and public lialls, a handsome arcade (ealerie 
I'/Vvcc), a Ihe.atrc, a imblic library with 20,( (K) vols., in- 
cluding some rare .51 SS. ; and a botanic garden, having 
attached to it a large horticultural school. It is the seat 
of tiibiui.'ils of primary jurisdicliou and comnierce, a 
Royal atheiuvuin.a council drs prt/d’ ho/n inrs, i\ MyeU'ty of 
.'igriculture, and a coinnmnal eolUige. It has manufac- 
tures of leather, gloves, shoes, woolli n slufis. wooden 
and horn articles, Nc. ; and is an entrcju5t for the \viiic.s 
of the Cironde, and for timber, wool iiidcs, and cattle. 
It is also ctdehrated for its confectionery (cur{/ituyes 
d'(ing, li<fne). {llueo, art. Dc u.i -Siii7 cs.) 

NIPIIDN. .SVc il AP.vN. 

NISIIAPDUU, a town of Persia, in Khorassan, 
cap. district of its own name, 16 in. W. by S. .Me^lled, 
lat. . 58 - .^,5' N., long. 3(5^' 8' E. Pop,, aceoriliog to 
t'aptain (’oiiolly, 8,(it;(). Tim town has a poor appear- 
ance, being eoiiiined within a mud wall and ditcli, vfith- 
out eitlicr niiiiarels or domes ; the only building that 
appears above the wall being a sliapcless mosque. 
'I’lu; circuit of thi; pre-sent Widl does not exceed 4,( 00 
paces, and the gre.iter jiart of the enclosed are.v is 
covered with ruins. 'I'iie houses now irihaliitcd, of wliicli 
there are about 1,21H», are meanly built, t idcUy of mud. 
A tolerably large bazaar is well filled with goods for the 
consumption of tlie town, and provisions are alleged to 
be cheap ami of good quality. 

Nish.ipoor h.is few m.mufacturcs, and cannot boast 
of a single?'' branch of foreign trade, except that of 
turquoises, from which, owing to the exactions of 
the government, and cimn.sy mode of working, it 
derives little benefit. The turquoise mines (from which 
exclusively me derived our supplies of this valuable 
gem), ait: eight or nino in number, prlncqiaily 

situated in a hill about 40 m. W.S.'W. NUhapoor ; of 
these, howcv* r, .some have been abandoned, and others 
are so imperfectly wrought, as scarcely to p-ay the 
miners’ expenses. The gems are usually found in a 
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rtnWlsh brown rock, but occasloUHlIy also In a firm 
quartzose rock of a whitish grey colour, abounding 
with veins of specular iron. The produce of the rahief 
would be very great under proper management ; bul 
nothing can be more inartificial than the proi^ess now 
adopted by the peasant-farmers, no skill or ingenuity 
being exerted, and no sort of contrivance used to 
lessen labour, or economise time and material. This 
defective management is mainly attributable to the 
wretched government, and tl>e consequent insecurity 
property from tl>e oppressions of the local authoriti< 
T!>e mines are rented from the crown for about 2<X)0 
tomans annually, and wrought almost exclusively by 
the iuhab. of the surrounding villages. The produce is 
cither sold to merchants resorting tinther, or sent for sale 
to Meshed ; but the miners practise every possible de- 
ception on purchasers ; and the gems cannot, according 
to Mr. Fraser, be procured at a rate wliicli would yield 
any considerable profit on a sale in Kiirope. Iron and 
rock-salt are also wrought within the district. Agricul- 
ture is little understood ; the soil Is tilled only once in 
or <l years, tlie ground being left fallow during the in- 
tervening time; one fiftli of the produce is claimed as 
the property of the Shall. 

Nisliapoor lays claim to high antiquity. It is said to 
have been destroyed by Alexander the Great, and rebuilt 
by Sbapoor: afterwards, during the .Seljuk dynasty, it 
was one of the four royal cities of Khorass.an ; hut in 
12()y it was destroyed l)y the Tartars, who massacred most 
of its inhab. It was again pillaged by Jhengiz-khan ; 
and more recently, in 1749, by Nadir .Shah, from whose 
ravages it has never recovered. (,/. B. Fraser's Khor- 
assan, pp. 39-') — 42‘i. ; Conoifi/'s Travels to the N. (if India, 
i. 141 1 — 214. ; Kinneir's Persia, f>. IK.5.) 

NI VFLLES (Fleni. Si/vel), a town of Helgiiim, prov. 
8. Brabant, cap. arrontl., on the Tlucnne, 17 m. 8. 
Brussels. Pop., In lN3(i, 7,><l‘f. It is eui<l to liave ha<I. 
in the IGth century, a pop, of 30, (KK); and it is still half 
a league in circuit, exclusive of its suburbs. It is not 
well built ; but it has a remarkable chun h, in which are 
two finely carved pulpits, and on the tower is a colo.ssal 
statue, called Jean de Nivelles, which strikes the hours. 
It is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, and the 
residence of a receiver of taxes ; witli manufw’tures of 
woollen stuffs, coarse lace, cotton, and linen cloths, hats, 
paper, and oil ; and sends two deputi<!S to the states of 
the prov. It originated from a remarkable Benedictine 
convent, founded by St. Gertrutle in G4.'>, the .abbesses 
of which enjoyed tlie title of princesses of Nivcllc.s, 

( Diet. Ci^og.) 

NOANAGUR (Kavanagara, “ Tho New City”), a 
tow n of Hindostan, prov. Gujrat, dorn. of the Guicowar, 
and cap. of the most considerable subordinate dtiieftain 
In the Gujrat peninsula; on the Nagni, near its mouth, 
in the Gulph of Cutch, 6.3 m. N.VV. Joonagur. It Is 
4 m. in circuit, and is defended by a stone wall, of 
no great strength, and a ditch. Many of its inhabs. are 
weavers, and manufacture large quantities of coarse 
and fine cloths, which are sent to Surat, and various 
other commercial towns. The water of the river is sup- 
posed to be peculiarly adapted to dyeing cloth, for which 
branch of industry this town is also celebrated. 

NOCERA DEI FA(IANI (an. Nuceria A/faterna), a 
town of the Neapolitan dom., prov. Principato Citra, 
on the Sarno, 8m. N. W. Salerno. Pop. 7,0<X). The 
walls and clbidel of the ancient city are on a hill above 
the present town, which consists of detached groups of 
luiusei, interspersed with trees and gardens. Nocera Is 
the sec of & bi.shop ; it has some fine cavalry barracks, 
several public schools, and manufacturer of linen and 
other fabrics. Nuceria was of great antiquity, and is 
said to have been founded by the Pelasgian inhalw. of 
July. {Cramer's Anc.. Italy, ii. 212.) It wjw sackcxl 
and burmsd by Hannibal in the 2d I’linic War, It is 
supposed to have derivc'd its surname of Pagani, from a 
colony of Saracens, settled In it by the ICmperor Frede- 
ricif ll. {Stoinlrurne's Tour, if. 109.; CVuecn, p. 46, ; 
namyoldi,\\. 939, Ac ) 

NOGENT-LK-ROTROU, a town of France, dep. 
Eure-et-Loir, cap. arrond., on the llulsnc, 32 in. 
W. S.W. Chartres. Pop,, in 18.36, 5,813. It stands at 
the foot of a mount, on which is the chateau, formerly 
the residence of the virtuous mini.ster of Henry IV., the 
famous Maximilian de Bethmie, liuc de Sully ; to whoso 
memory a monument has been erecte<l in the town. 

Nogent is well built, and has manufactures (vf w'ool- 
len fabrics and cotton threjid, with dyeing houses and 
tanneries. ... 

NOIRMOUTIERS, an Island off the W. coast of 
France, dep. Vendee, of w hich it forms a canton ; In 
about lat. 47^ N., long. 2^ 13' 45" VV. ; separated from 
the main land by a channel alunit 1 m. in breadth, but 
which at ebb tide may be passed by Jiorsbs and vehicles. 
Area of the island About 70 aq. m. Pop., in 1826, 7,027. 
It is in no part much above, and in many parts lielow 
high water mark ; lieing protected against inundations 
on the W. by a range of natural sand-hills or dunes, and 
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on the S. by artificial embankments. A portion of the 
surface I.s very fertile ; and corn, beans, &c. are grown 
for exportation : a little wine is also grown, but the chief 
product of the island is salt, from extensive marshes and 
salt-pans. In 1837, 10,2.59,000 kilogr. of salt, 12,313 heel, 
of wlieat, and 4,621 hect. of beans, were sent from tlie 
isl.and, mostly to other parts of France. The town of 
Noirmoutiers, witli about 2,200 inliabs., is on tho E. side 
of the island. It i.s tolerably well built and paved ; di;- 
fended by an old castle fomuled in 830, and, several adja- 
cent batteries ; and has a harbour capable of receiving 
vessels of from .50 and 60 tons. ( Ilueo, l^c.) 

NOLA, a town of the Neapolitan dom., prov. Neapole- 
tami, in a wide and fertile plain, tho Campania Felix <»f 
the ancients, 14 m. E.N.E. Naples. Pop. 9,000. Though 
ill built and dirty, it has numerous cliurchos and convents, 
an hosnitai, a college, and public seminary, large cavalry 
barracks, an old palace of the counts of Nola, and a good 
market-place. 

In antiquity NoI.t was one of the most considerabb^ 
cities of Magna Gra'cia. It is said by Pliny (lib. iii. cup. 5.), 
and by Sillus Italicus, to iiave been founded by a colony 
of Chalcidiaijs : — 

Hlnc ad (/h.alcidicain (r.iiisferf ritiis a^nilna 

t'amiio Nola swift, rrehris Hn uindata in orbem 

Tiirrlbus, et cflso faeikin tutatur luliri 

I'lnnitifiu vallo Punicn, Id), xii. v. IfH. 

But Velleius Paterculus (lib. i. cap. 7.) states that Nola 
was founded, .along with C'apna, by the Tu.scaiis ; and the 
many fine Etruscan vases that Iiave been fouiwl lune 
seem to corroborate this statement. It was liedeged by 
Hannibal soon after the battle of (’annai; hut Marcellus, 
w’ho had thrown himself into the town, liaving madi* an 
unexpected ass.ault upon the Carthaginian army, Hanni- 
bal withdrew from the siege. It is, however, prineipally 
celebrated in .ancient history from its having been the 
place whore Marcus Agrippa, the faithful friend and suc- 
cessful general of Augustus, breathed his last, aa/w 12 
H.C.; and where Augu-stus himself expired, a d. 14. in 
the 75th year of his age. But, with the exception of its 
vases, it has now but few remains of antinnity. In the 
day.s of its prosperity it had two marble ampliitheatres ; of 
which, however, nothing now remains but tho brick 
walls, the marble having been taken away to be em- 
ployed in tlie construction of moilern edilices. (Stein- 
hurne,i. 97. ; Ancient L'jiivcrsal History, xiv. 39. 8vo. cd., 
Ac.) 

'I'he famous Giordano Bruno was a native of Nola, 
where be was horn about the middle 4>f the 16th cen- 
tury. He appears, at a very early period, to have be- 
eomc dissatisfied alike with the prevailing systems of 
philosophy and religion, ami attempti'd to innovate in 
both In 1583 he came to London, where he published, 
in 1584, his mo.st celebrated work, Sparcio delta Besiia 
Trionfante, dedicated to Sir Philip Sydney, of wliich 
there i.s a very flimsy notice in tlio 3H9th number of tin? 
Spectator. Having returned to the ('ontinent, he resided 
some time in Germany ; but, being anxious to revisit his 
native country, he arrived at Venice in 1598. Here he 
was arrested and thrown Into prison, on the convenient 
charge of heresy and atheism. From Venice he was 
tr.ansffltred to Rome; where, sentence having been pro- 
nounced against him, he was committed to the flames on 
the 17th of Feb., I6(X) I An elaborate .estimate of the 
ihiiosophy of this victim of the implacable hatred of tlie 
inquisition may be found in the llistoria Criticn Phi- 
losophicc of Brucker (vol. v. cap. 2.), and in Enfield’s 
compendium of the same work. (See, also. Biographic 
Universelk, art. Briino; and Tiraboschi, tomo vii. [ip. 
476 — 483.) 

NOKCIA, a town of Central Italy, Papal States, deleg. 
.Spoleto, in a high valley near tlie source of the Nar, and 
17.J m. E.N.E. Spoloto. Pop. 4,000. It has a brisk 
trade in wine, oil, truffles, turnijis, and other rural pro- 
duce. It is identical with the ancient Nursia, noted for 
tho coldness of its climate : — 

Qui Tibcriin, Fabaiimquc blbunt, quos fViirida inidt, 

Nursia." . rli. 715. 

NORD (DEP, DU), or Department of the Nortlr, 
so called from its being the most N. dep. of France, 
lying principally lietween the .50th and 51st degs. of N. 
lat., and the 2d and 4th of E. long., having N. and E. the 
North Sea and Belgium, and S. and W. the deps. Aisne 
.and P.as-de-Calais. Shape very irregular; length N-W. 
toS.E. 115 m., by a breadth varying from 4 to nearly 4om. 
Area .5I^’.863 hectares. Pop., in 1836, 989,938, It being 
the most populous of all the French deps. Surface al- 
most an uninterrupted plain ; the highest hill being no 
more than 360 ft. above the sea. The shore is bordered 
with sandy downs (dunes), as in Belgium and Holland. 
The Aa and Yscr water the N., the Lys and Scheldt ihn 
central, and the Saniihro the S. parts of the dep. Tf«e 
arrond. of Dunkirk [Dnnkcrq7i€), has a irood deal of marsn 
land, callorl the Waccringues, and the Mo'dres; but It has 
been mostly drained, and rendered cultivable. The son, 
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except along the coast, is generally very fertile, fn 1834, 11,440. After Stftekholm, it covers more ground 

the arable lands were estimutctl to comprijio 3.'S0,.'j70 hec- than any other Swedish town, but it has no public 
tares, meadow lands 95,8.32 liectaros, orchards 16,334 hcc- building worthy of notice. It has straight and broad 
tares, and woods, ^c., 3.5,827 hectares. This dep. is streets, and is well situated for trade, having a com- 
among the best cultivated in Trance. Tlu? properties, as modioiKs qu.ay, close to which vessels can lie. It has 
elsewhere throughout that country, are, in general, small, several churches, a syn.'igogue, public school, house of 
since of 221, .5.52, subject to the contrib. fo)in'ert\ in 183.5, correction, and savings’ bank, and manufactures of brass 
1 (»2, 770 were assessed at less than .5 fr. ; but it lias, notwith- and hardware goods, linen, cotton, and coarse woollen 
standing, more large pro))ertics tlian most other depts. fabrics, gloves, starch, paper, leather, «&c., and several 
Tlie largest farms arc round Douai ; the smallest generally sugar refineries. A profitable salmon fishery is also 
about Lille. In the wooded tracts they run mostly from carried on here in the river. {For sell ; Stein's Hand- 
1.3 to 22 hectares ; but in tlm marshy region called the book.) 

IVatcrimues, they vary up to between 60 and 70 bee- NOllDI.lNGTN, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Middle 
Ure^. Leases are seldom tor more tlian 9 years, except Franconia; on the Eger, 48 m. S.W. Nuremberg. 

In the arrond. of Avesnes, where they are frequently Pop. 6,300. It is surrounded with old bastioned 

from 18 to 27 years, or even longer. {Jlfj^o.) On the ramparts. The cathedral, a handsome Gothic edifice, 
large farms horses are u:.ed for the plough ; but sp.'ulo has some curious inonnments and paintings, ami a tower 
husliandry is common on all the smaller holdings, and 34.5 ft. in height. The town hall is ornamenteil witli 
nearly univers.il on the lands appropriated to flax, hops, fresco paintings of the battle of Nordlingen, in 1634; in 
tobacco, or potatoes. Fallows are rare. ;m<i the culti- which, after an obstinate and doubtful conflict, the 

\ators are not hero, as in most parts of France, so Austrians and Bavarians, under the Archduke Fcr- 

aililictod to routine practices .as to reject all new and dinaml, defeated the Swedes and their allies, under the 
improved mctliods of culture. All kinds of corn are famous Bernard, Duke of Weimar. 'I'he town has 
cultivated, hot principally wheat jukI oats. In 1835, flourishing carpet lacturies, and a considerable trade in 
iK'arly ti,(JO0,0()O hectolitres of grain were harvcsti'd, fe.albers. geese, and hogs, {lier^haus.) 
besides aliout l,96(),(K)0 hectolitres of potatoes ; but from NOBI'OLK, a marit. co. oi England on its E. coast, 
the density of the pop. but little more corn is usually having N. and E. tlic German Ocean. S. Suflblk, and W. 
grown than is required for the home demaml. Kitchen Cambridge, a point of Lincoln, and the inlet of the 
vegetables are good and plentiful; and beet root, sea called tlie Wash. It is of a eircuhar shape, and con- 
oleaginous grains, hops, chicory, flax, liemp, wood, and t.ains 1,29.5,360 acres, of wliich aliont 1,200,000 are suii- 
• fruits, are also extensively raised. Hugo statevs that posed to bo arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface 
there are .5(K) oil mills iii the dep., wliieli annually generally fl.it, and where most diversltied merely undii- 
producc 470,1*00 hectolitres of oil; and that tlio pro- latlng. Soil very various : in the W. parts of the co., 
duce of flax is 3,385, 0(M) kilog. a year. Tobacco is v.ari- configuou.s to (’amhridge, and the bottom of the Wash, 
ously esiiiuated at from 3 to 4 millions kilogr. a year, there is a eousitler.able tract of inarsh-Iand included 
'l iie pastures are very good, especially on the Samhre and witliin tiie Great Levtd of the Fens ; and there is also 
in the N. According to the official tables, there were, in sotne marsli.land in the S.k'. corner of the co. contigu- 
lH.{ii, about 214, ()()() black cattle, and 193,fK)0 slieep in the ous to Yarmouth. But, with these exceptions, the rest 
tlep. Ihe cows are of the tine Flemfsh breed, and of the co. consists principally of a light sandy loam, 

It i.s estimated that they supply 7,000,000 kilogr. butter, especially suitable for the turnip and barley husbandry. 
;iml 1,. 500, 000 kilog. cheese a year. The annual pro- ( llni.itedry anil early ; but in xpriiig. tlie iiiJs are often 
(luce of wool is about 745,000 kilog. ; a good deal is of v< rj -ei, re. Few ju the empire h.ixe hei-ii so mueh 
very fair quality, the sheep being partly Merinos, ami imjiroved as this. Little more than a century ago, tlm 
p.irtly of the long and lino woollod Flanders breed, j greater portion of it consisted of w.astes, commons, 
I’lii* inhalis. of tlie eo.i.st an* actively employed in the ' .sheep^'alks, and warrens of little or no value. But, 
herring Uslicry, and at Dunkirk and Gravelines m.iny j through the judicious ajipUeation of marl, which is 
vessels are fitted out for tlie cod .uiil whale fisheries. found in tlie greati'st .abundance in all parts of the co., 

Dunkirk is the centre of the marit. trade ; but every ami the extension of tin* turnip husbandry, introduced by 
week 3 or 4 vessels leave Gravelincs with a cargo for the Lord Viscount Townshemi in the reign of George II., 
Eiigllsli market of from 50 ( 1 , oihi r,nu,(HM.i egg?, |,rudu<.-<‘<l followed uj) by the introiiuction of the drill husbandry, 
ill this and the neighboiinng vliqe. Iron, m.irble, biiiM- and au improved rotation of crops, it Is now, perhajis, 
ing stone, ^c., are Ibimd here : but the princifwl mineral tlie best fanned co. in England, ami is a striking cx- 
produet i.^i coal, of which about 6, OOO.ObO quintals a year ample of what may bo accomplished by intelligence, 
are raisc-d. Manufactures highly important. Ne.irly persever.'ince, and industry. The usual rotation in the 
half the beet-root sugar produced in France is raised in turnip land is, ist, turnips; 2d, barley ; 3d, clover, or 
this dep, ; the quantity made in it being estimated, in clover and rye grass ; and 4Lb, whe.-it. Turnips form ilie 
IH36, at 21,1 72, boo kilogr. Lille is one of the chief seats basis of the* sy.stem, and are said, with marl, to “ have ^ 
of the Freiicli cotton tr.'idc ; and it also occupies tlie pop, ma<lc the co.” On some estates no oats are allowed 
of Roubaix and I’urcoing. to be raised, and barley is, in all respects, the leading 

Lace and linen fabrics at Valenciennes; carpets, stuffs of corn crop. Ten.ants arc strictly prohibited from taking 
lic’up, cord,age, arms, at Maubeiigc, (’ambrai, &c.; hard- two white crops in succession, and the land is kept re- 
warc, cutlery, glass and earthenware, liats, paper, soap, marknbly clean, and is not Injured hy overcropping, 
chemical products, barrels, tiles, ami bricks, are among Tlougliing is wholly executed, as in Scotland, by ploughs 
the other cliief manufactures. A great many distilleries, drawn by 2 liorscs or 2 oxen. The grazing husbandry 
breweries, sugar and salt reliueries, dyeing and bleaching of Norfolk is very inferior to the arable, though it h.is 
establishments and tanneries, are spread over the dep. been latterly a good deal improved. Great numbers of 
No jiortion of France has its commerce so much facili- galloways, and other Scotch cattle, are purchased at the 
taied by navigable rivers, canals, and good roads. The great fairs in the co. to be turnip fed, and otherwise 
dep. is divided into 7 arronds. ; chief towns, Lille (I.isle) fattened, fur the m.arkot of the metropolis. 'Fhe stock 
the cap., Avesnes, Cainbrai, Douai, Dunkirk, Hazebroukc, of sheep is very large, amounting to between 700,0(t0 
and Valenciennes. It semis 12 mems. to the Ch. of Dep. and HDO.OOt head. V.ast quantities of turkeys are raised 
No. of electors (1838-9), 6, G(J7. Total public revenue (1831), in this co. and Suffolk, w liich furnish the greater part of 
38,810,224 fr. This dep. was annexed to the iVencli those supplied to London, especially at Christmas, 
crown by I.ouisXlV. (Hugo, art. Du Nord; French Estates ot all sizes, from 40,000/. a year downwards. 
Official Tables ; Diet. G6og, Univ.) Farms mostly largo; and, in fact, the great improve- 

NOKDllAUSEN, a town of Prussian Saxony, gov. ments of whicli Norfolk has been the theatre never 
Erfurt, cap. circ., on the Zorgo, 49 in. W. Halle. Pop,, could have been effected by small farmers. Leases^ vary 
in 1838, 12,163. It Is surrounded with old walls flanked from 7 to 14, and in a few instances to 21 years. •Fann- 
w 1th towers, and is generally built in an antiquated style, buildings generally good ; barns very large. Average 
It has several churches, In one of which arc two paint- rent of land, in 1810, 14s. 4(iid. an acre. Minerals, with 
lugs by L. Cranach ; 3 hospitals, a gymnasium, an orphan, the exception of marl, of no importance. The woollen 
asylum, a theatre, &c., and is the seat of a circ. council, a manufacture, especially the worsted branch, has been 
boardof taxation, and judicial courts for the town and circ. long extensively carried on in this co., esi)eciaUyat Nor- 
Itis, for its extent, one of the most flourisiiing commercial wich, where various descriptions of shawls, cr^s, silks, 
towns In the Prussian dom., having numerous distilleries, Ac. are also manufactured. {Sec Norwich.) But owing 
the refuse of which support groat numbers of hogs and to the superior facilities for the successful prosecution of 
cattle. Woollen cloth, sealing-wax, vitriol, soap, mineral manufacturing industry enjoyed by Bradford, Paisley, 
waters, and cream of tartar, are made at llJordhausen, and other towns in the N. engaged in the same depart- 
which is further noted for its peculiar manufacture of ments, the manufactures of Norfolk are rather on the de- 
fuming tulphurlc acid. It has also numerous oil-mills, dine. Principal rivers. Great and Little Ouse, Nen, 
some marble works, and a considerable trade in corn, Wavcncy, Yare, Wensurac, Ac, A navigable commu- 
produced In its vicinity. It was the native place of the nication admitting vessels drawing 10 ft. water has re- 
eelobrated philologist Wolf. ( Fon Zed///*, /^crPrcussiVcAc cently effected between Norwich and Lowestoff. 
stnat, iU, 243. ; Berghaus Ac ) (See liOwi^roFF.) Norfolk has no fewer than b3 hiiu- 

NORDKOPING, (Swed. » town and drets and 7 »3 parishes. Principal towns, Norwich. Yar- 
port of Sweden, lau Liukoping, the Motala, near its mouth, and King’s Lynn. It sends 12 mems. to tlie 
mouth m the a-iltic, 85 m. S.W. Stockliohn. Pop., in H. of C. ; viz. 4 for tlie co., 2 for the city of Norwich, and 
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3 each for the bors. of King’s Lynn, Thetford, and Yar- 
mouth. Registered electors for the co., in 1839-40,10,03:1, 
being 8,474 for the E. and 7,5.VJ for the W. division. In 
1831, Norfolk had 74,703 inhab. houses, 84,232 families, 
and 390,054 inhabs., of whom 189,323 were males, and 
203,731 females. Sum ex|)ended for the relief of the 
poor, in 1838 - 39 , I77,5(»7/. Annual value of real property 
in 1815, 1,510,051/. • profits of trade and profession* in 
do., 523,011/. 

Norfolk, a borough-town and port of entry of the 
U. States, Virginia, co. Norfolk, on Kli/abeth River, 8 m. 
from Hampton Roads, in Chesapeake Ray, and 90 m. 
S.E. Richmond; lat. 36'-’ 52' N., long. 76^ UY W. Ron., 
in 1830, 9,816. It stands on low and somewhat marshy 
round ; its prineipal streets arc w(‘ll paved and clean, 
ut the others are generally irregular and inconvenleiit ; 
and neither the pulilie nor private buildings can boast of 
much elegance, though of late years it has been a good 
deal improved. It has jilH<'es of worship for various 
sects, a marine liospita!, an orphan asyhun, a iyceum, 
I^inoastrian school, theatre, Ac. 'I’he harbour Is deep, 
c.apacious, secure, and easy of access ; its entrance, 
rather more than I m. in wiilth, is defended by three 
strong forts. At (losport, in the townsiiip of Portsmouth, 
near Norfolk, is one of the most important navy-yard.s in 
the U. State.s, in which is a noble dry dock of hewn gra- 
nite, constructed at a cost of ‘J74,3.^() dolls. 'I’hc total 
tonnage belonging to the port of Norfolk, in |h. 38, 
amounted to 16,263 tons; of which w'cre engaged 

in the coasting trade, and 1,107 in steam navigation. 
(Official Report on Commerce and Knidgation ; Encyc, 
oj frcng., American edit.) 

NORMANDY, one f)f the provs. of Franco under the 
olii regime, now distributed among the d('p.s. of .Seine 
inferioure, Eure, Onu', (halvados, and LaMauche. 

NOllT II ALLFUTON, a pari. bor. market-town, and 
par. of Knglaiul, in tl»e liberty of Allertoushiro, N. 
riding co. York, on a small trib. of the Whisk, 13J in. 
S.S.E. D.arliugton, and 31 m. N.W. York. Area of p.arl. 
bor., which coinnriscs the townships of Northalh'rton, 
Romunby and liromptoii, 9.340 acres. Pop., in iKhl, 
4,8.39. The town, which is on level ground. roii-Ufs .almost 
entirely of a main street al.nig ihegn at .N. roi.l ir-an 
I.nndon to Kdinijuvgh. ll is wide, well pavrij, and 
lighted with gas: a market-housi* stands near the centre 
or the town, and at its N. extremity is a fine open space, 
in which are the church and churchyard. 'Phe former 
is a large cruciform structure, <d’ considerable beauty, 
with a square tower at its W. end : the living is a vi- 
carage, in the gift of the dean and chapter of Durham. 
A grammar-scho d has been founded here under the 
same patronage, and there is a large national school for 
cliildren of both sexes. 'I'licre is also a phace of w o'^ship 
for Wesleyan with an attached Sunday- 

school. The rcgisfcr-ollice for the N. riding of tlie co. 

I w’as built here in 173(1; and there is a eourt-bouse, iu 
which the general co. sessions of the peace are held. A 
gaol ba» also been built, withiti the prc.sent century, on 
the plan of Ilowani, the discipline and arrangements of 
which are .said to be, on the whole, very etticient : the 
number of pri.soners averages about 60, and the cost of 
each is l.v.rv/. per diem, (Haul Returns, and Prison In- 
spector's Ath and 5/// R (ports.) Northallerton is not a 
corporate town, and is under tlie jurisdiction of the co. 
magistrates. No manufactures are carried on, nor are 
there any local advantages likely to attract them. Linen- 
weaving, iiowever, employs a portion of the jiop., both 
in Northallerton and the surrounding villages, its chief 
seat being at Rrompton.” (Purl. Rontni. Rep.) A 
branch of the Darlington Joint- Stock RankingjX’omn.any, 
a private bank, and a savings’ bank are established here. 
The town has been a great thoroughfare; but it has 
lo»t this advantage from the recent opening of the Great 
N. of Englami Railway, which passes at some distance 
westward. It has, however, very large weekly cattle and 
corn markets on Wednesdays, and large fairs for horses, 
'cattle, ,sheep, and cheese, Feb. 14., May 5., Sept. 5., 
Oct. 3., and 2d Wednesday jn Oct. Nortnallcrton sent 
2mem8. to the H. of C. from the 15th Charles I. down 
to the passing of Um Reform Act, which deprived it of 
one of Its roems. “ The elective franchise was formerly 
attached to about 210 burgage-houses, mixed up and 
conjoined with the other buildings from one en<l of the 
town to the other.” (Bound. Hep.) The electoral li- 
mits were enlarged, as above mentioned, by the Boundary 
Act, and in 1839-40, there were 281 registered electors. 

At a short distance from Northallerton is Standard Hi)], 
celebrated as having been the scene, In 11.38, of a san- 
guinary conflict between the Scotch, under David I., and 
the English, under the Earls of Albemarle and Ferrers. 

It was called the battle of the Standard, from the circiun- 
itance of the victory of the English being attributed to 
their possessing a standard whence wore displayed the 
banners of St. Peter of York, St. John of Beverley, and 
St. Wilfred of Rippon, the whole l>eing siirmountml by 
a conserratail bust ; but tlie true cause of the defeat of , 
the Scotch was their consternation at the supposed 
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death of their king; (Pari, Papers; Priv. Inform., 
^c.) 

NORTHAMPTON, a central co. of England, having 
at its N. extremity the co. of Lincoln ; on its J-',. and S.E. 
side, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Bucking- 
ham ; S. Oxford ; and W. and N.W. Warwick, Leicester, 
and Rutland. It stretches N.K. and S.W. from Ban- 
bury to near Crowlarid, a di.stance of 66 in. Area, 6.50,240 
acres, of which a’oout 580,000 arc siqiposed to be aralile, 
meadow, .and pasture. Surface beautifully diversified 
with gently rising iiills, lino valleys, and exumsive 
woods: it IS traver.sed nearly in its whole extent by 
the Non, which ri.ses near Daventry. 'Jhougli of 
various qualiti(‘$ the soil is in general very fei tile, and 
is, in many parts, strong and well adapted for the cul- 
tore of wheat and beaiT^, which arc the principal crops. 
The climate is mild and .salnhi ions, and tlicre are more 
gentlemen’s seats in this than in most other counties, 
Agriculture, though still cap.ible of material hnjirove- 
iiient, is. on the whole, in a colnparatively advanced 
state. About half the CO, is in gi as.s ; and great num- 
bers of hcav}' horses, and of cattle, mostly short- 
horns, and sheep, are bri'd. b'.states arc generally 
kirge ; but then^ are few large fames; and thecireuiu- 
.stance of their being let only from 3 'car to year tends 
to perpetuate the routine praetiees that kt'cp llieir 
ground in this and other counties. Farm-hoti.-es ami 
dlicos are ino.stly inferior, and iiuamvenicntly placed; 
lid tilts is also true of cottages. 'J'his is one of tlie cos, 
in which tlnwe is a gre.at w.a.ste of horse labour, ,5 horses 
being usually employed to do the same work that miglit 
be as well done l)y 2, or at most 3. Average rent 
of land, in 1 HI 6 , 2Ia‘. 5d. an acre. The woodlands are 
very extensive; and a good deal of wood is used as 
nel. Except Umestoiie, whirl) is very abundant, and 
dates, dug up at Collyweston, minerals are of litth' im- 
portance. Roots and slioes are extensively prudnet-d in 
the town of Nottingham, and in Wellingborough, and 
other places; but the want of coal is an all Imt ihsur- 
inountnhle difficulty to the nrogri'ss of Tnan)ira?turing 
industry. Exclusive of the Nom, the Ouse and Welland 
liave their sources iu Northamptousliire. Principal 
towns, Northampton, Peterborough, and Wellinghti- 
rough. 'Phis co. is dividc'd into 20 iiunds. and 306 pars., 
and sends H meins to the 11. of (h ; viz, 4 for the co., 2 
for Northampton, and 2 for Peterborough. Registered 
electors for tJie co. in 1839-40, 8,734, being 4,1*27 for I ho 
N., and 1,607 for the S. division. In 1831, Northampton 
had 36,.3‘2‘2 inhab. houses, 3'.t,163 faniilii s, and 179,336 in- 
Iiab., of whom «7,919 were males, and 1)1,387 females. 
.Sum assessed for the relief of tlie poor in 18.38-3it, 83,18.3/. 
Annual value of real property in 1815,947,578/.; profits 
oftr.ado and professions in do., 18.5, ‘201/. 

Nouth.vmi’ton, a jiarl, ami man. bor., market and 
mrinufictiirine town of England, cap. of tlie above co., 
bund .8p,-lbi»e, Dll the great N. road, ami on the N. bank 
of the Non, crossed hero by a stone bridge of 3 arche.s, 
and 2 others of infeiior size, 29m. S.S.E. Leicester, and 
59 m. N.W. London. .Area of pari, ami mun. bor. (which 
comprises 4 pars.), 1,520 acres. P<)[)., iu 1821, 10,841 ; 
ditto in 1831, 1.5,351. The town, which comprises 4 priii- 
ciptil streets, meeting In a very large open market-place, 
is well-built, paved, and lighted with gas: tlie Imu.'ii's 
In the |»rlucipal street along the line of the great north- 
road are of stone, large, and substantial ; but in the 
smaller streets are many inferior liouses, almost entirely 
occupied by jourueymen-Rhoemakers, and other work- 
men eui|>loyed in shocmaking. The pars, of .All l^ainis’ 
and St. Giles’s comprise the principal portion of the re- 
spectable classes of society. St. Peter’s is a Rinall par., 
inhabited principally by the Inhwior tradesjieoplo and 
worklng-classes. St. Sepulchre’s is extensive, but chii lly 
occupied by artisans and labourers. (Mun. Round. Hip.) 
There were formerly 7 par. churches, of whic h 4 still 
remain. That of All Saints’, in the centre of the town, 
(rebuilt, in 1680, on the site of one destroyed by fire,) is 
a large and handsome, though somewhat incongruous, 
building, with a centra) cupola supported by 4 Ionic 
columns, and a tower ut its W. /end, rising above an 
Ionic portico ; a fine organ, and a full length statue of 

late Spencer Percival, are the principal ornaments of 

Interior. St. Giles’s, at the E. end of the town. Is 
a large cruciform structure, partly of Norman, and partly 
of later Einglish architecture, with a square tower rising 
from the intersection of the nave and transepts. St. Pe- 
ter’s, at the W. end of the town near the castic, erected 
shortly after the Norman conquest, consists of a nave, 
with side Ailcs separated from it by piers and arches, 
with a square we.stcrn tower, and is altogether “ a re- 
markably fine and curious specimen of enriclied Nor- 
man.” (Rickman, p, 214.) St. Sepulchre’s, an almost 
equally ancient edifice, built by the Knlghts-Templar, at 
the N. end of the town, comprises a circular part, form- 
ing the body of the church, a square chancel with slhc- 
aisles, and a square toirer surmounted by a spire at its 
W. end. The remains of the old cJiurch of St. Grcj/cry 
form a school-house ; but the two others have entnely 
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dl‘iappparod, and of tlic numorous religious houses ox- Nen, also, and tho numerous ennals uniting with that 
fsfiiig In Northampton before the Keformation, two river, give to Northampton the advantage of a water 
only, St. Thomas’s and St. John’s, both in the later communication with tlie (ierman Ocean, Loudon, Liver- 
I’uglish style, m)W remain, having been converted into pool, Manchester, .mul Bristol^ 

almshouses for tho aged poor. The Wesleyan Metho- Northampton is a bof. by prescription, and has received 
(lists, BajUists, Presbyteriaiis (now Unitarians), Bom. several royal charters, the last b(Mng granted in the 8Gth 
t:ath()lics, and the Society of Lriends, have their re- Geo. III. By the Mun, Bcform Act it has been divided 
spective places of woi-vhip : the castle-hill mi'eting- into 3 wards, and is governed by a mayor and 5 other 
house was, for T1 years, the scene of Dr. Doddridge’s aldermen, with IS conncillors ; having also a commission 
ministrations, during which period lie was also master of the peace under a recorder, as well as a court of ro- 
of the I’resbyterian academy in this town. Aitaclied to cord for civil suits. Corporatiou revenue in 1S.30, 4, 80W., 
(he variou'' churches and ch.ipels, are tuuu('r«)ns .Sunday exclusive of s:?/. accruing from the sale of jiroperty. Tlie 
scliools, furnishing religious instruction to bctwi'cii 2,000 assizes for the Co. are htdd here in spring and summer; 
and 3,000 childri'U of both S(*xes. A ceutv.ii n.itional and the quaxter sessions take plac e in Jan., April, July, 
scliool, serving as a model school for the eo., is atteudc'd and Oct. The bor. has sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. 
by ;ibont 400 bov.s and^irls ; a I.anrastrian scliool, bv luce the reign of I'ldward 1, ; the right of voting, pre- 
npn ards of .000 children^ 2 infant sclioojs (one of whic fi vioiisly to tlie Bcform Act, being in iiihabitant-hoiisc- 
is support'd by tlie Wesleyan Methodists), have 2.^i0 holders occupying a (iistinct dwelling for (1 months pre- 
( hildren ; besides which, th(‘ corporation cl> n it v-'ch.-col, iou.sly to the election, and not liaving recf ived alms for 
1 )rydcn’s charity-school, ;ind tlu^ girls’ scl •» I in l\ing'-- 12 months. (^lUmud. Ui'p.) 'riie electoral limits were 
well .Street, jirovidc^ clotliing and education for 120 left iiiitouclu'd by tin.* Boundary Act, and in lS3!)-40, it 
children of both S(*xc8. Tlie frc'c grammar-school, in had 2,0.'>7 reg. electors, Northampton is likewise.! tho 
Marcdare, w;is foundi'd in 1512. Among the other build- principal polling-place' and ch'ctioii town for the S. div. 
bigs of the town, by far the most h.amlsoine' i.'i the Shire of the co. A large cattle market is hedd every Saturday, 
Hall, on tlie .S. side of tlie! market-sqmire : it is of and lliere are smaller markets on 2 othc'r days. Kxten- 
(>n‘(‘ian architecture, and comjiri.se'.s 2 large courts, anei sive liorse and cattle' fairs atte'udcd by jobbers from all 
otht'r apartnuMilH well adapted lor the* biisirie'ss of the! parts of Kiiglaiid, Teb. ‘iOtli, April Gth, Dlay 4tli, .and 
.assizes, 'rile' towii-hall is an ancie'ut struef lire' of brick, Ang. .5tli : other fairs, Aug. 2()th, Sep. l‘)th, Nov. 2Hth, 
a(ijoining All Saints’ clinrch ; and nixir it is the bor. and Dec. Ihth. 

g.aol, now disused. On the 1',. shle of the town is a After the Norman conquest A'o;7//-7/er7/?/?/wc, which, 
large' co. gaol, built in 17‘Ji on th" jdan of Ibnvaid ; but, according to the* Donie'sday Survey, bad tlien only it) l>ur- 
notrt ifh-t^.indiiig its si/e, tin* cells are not sulficiently gesses, was given by William 1. to Sini'-n .St. Id/, who 
!iiit,ii r. . 11 ' I'l ilhiw of the; entires seclusion of prisoners, built a castle here (now marked only by an earth-mound. 
The silent sy.ste'm, however, accompanie'd by hard l;i- on the* W, side of the present town). Nuineroeis synods 
hour, is strictly enjoined ■, and tlie m to i: ••lu.-iit- has lieeii .hkI p.-irli.inn n(s met here during the sueree'ding re'ig^s ; 
gK'atly improved witliin tho last fc" • .ir-. 'I he yearly ami, at the lieginning of tlie 1.3th century, Nortlninipton 
e>\pi'ns(^ of (‘ach pri.sotic'r to the' co. amonnt.s to 11. 'I’his was considered of Miilieie'iit importance to have a mint, 
gaol is use'd also, hv agreement, between the eo. and lior. In the; reign of Henry III. an attempt was m.adc to est.a- 
11 ) igistrate's, as a place of confinement for prisoners be- blisii a university licre. e'onsisting of emigrant students 
longing to tlie bor. iPn'so/i Itisprcfor's tki litporf, iii. from Oxford and (’ambridge ; hut, though tlie sche'inn 
.N1.) The theatre? in Marefare, built .at the beginning of w;is at first sanctione'd by the king, a mandate w.as after- 
tlu' pre'sent century, is a neat budding, and, though sni.'dl, warebs issiu'd to coinjiel the students to return to their 
is sntlicicntly large’' for a town in wliich dramatic enter- old seminaries, .and to forbid the eontinnanee of the esta- 
tainments are little reli.slu'd. The barrat'ks form a large* lilishmenf. In the wars of the Boses, its neiglibourliood 
enclosure on the W. side of the ro.ael leading to Le'ices- was the see'iie' of a great hatth* (fought 10th July, 1400), 
ter; and in tho E. suburbs is the* inlinnary, .a large* and betwe'en Henry VI. and tlio Bail of March (nftcrwarels 
respectably- built edifice, completed in 1703. and furnisli- Edward IV.), in wliieh llu; former was defe'.ated, and 
ing ox(.'(*ll(*nt accommodation for patients. A race- take'u tirisoner. In the town w'as senzeel by Lord 
course was forme*d N. of the town In 177H, and tlie* races, Brooke*, wlio fortified it for the? parliament. In 1003, 
whieh take place in antunni, are invariably well atteaided. Northampton .snUcreei gieaily from a Hood, and in 1675 
About m. S. on the I>ondon road is aii ancient cross, was ne*.irly destroye'd by fire, tho loss of property being 
one of those erected at tin* halting- place's of tlic funer.al ostimared at 1.30,0(;()/. To this e'.alatnity, however, may 
of ()ii<'eii Eleanor, on its pa.3'agu from ll.irdcby, in l.,in- be attributed tiic incre.ased width and regular arrange- 
colii'liire?, to Wostininste'r Abbey. niont of the 8tre*ets, for which it is remarkable above 

The bor. is evidently in a ilonrisliing comlifionr Its most other provincial towns. {ParL Reports i Private 
f.iirs and markets arc resorted to by the inhahs. of the? Inforvuttivii.) 

agrieullnral districts ; and the shops are numerous, re*- NOK'I'H EI.EET. See UR.A.vF-srNn. 
buectalih*, and thriving. The principal manufacture NDKTIIUMBICHLA ND, a marit. co. of England, 
i' that of boots and shoes ; and a large proportion of being the* most northerly of the kingdom ; haying N. a 
the lower orders, men, women, and children, are cm- small dct.u'hcel portion of Durham, by which it is sepa- 
ploy. d In this cruft, which lias thriven and increased r.ited from Scotland. E. the (iernian ()('(*an, S. Durham, 
during the last 30 y(*ar8, without b(*ing aflectcd by tin* and W, Cumberland, and the cos. of Boxhnrgh and 
various changes which have occurred within that jieriod. Berwick, in Scotland. Area, 1,197,440 acre.s, of which 
In 1. S3 1, upwards of 1,. 300 men (exclusive of women .and .almut HOio.eOO are supposed to he arable, me.adow’, and 
childrem) were employed in this trade; and we are a.s- pjosture. It exhibits every variety of surface and soil, 
^nred that the wages of the jonrueyinen at present It is divided from Scotland and Uninberland by tho 
amount to the w eekly sum of 2,000/. I'he fixed pros- Cheviot. Hills, and a portion of the Pennine, or great 
P'Tiiy of this trade has been assigned as the cause why central range of mountains, which stretch out into ex- 
t h<? pop. of the bor. was nearly doubled during the 20 tensive moors, and cover a large portion of tho W. parts 
years preceding 1831, and is st.ated to be still rapidly in- of the co. w itli their ramifications. There are, Itowever, 
eTc.ising.” {Mun. Bound. Hep.) These shoes are sent very extensm* tracts of low* land along tho coast, and In 
in large quantities to London, and furnish tlie chief sup- the vales of the Coquet, Tyne, and other rivers, tho soil 
Illy of the shops that deal in cheap, ready-made shoes: of which consists, for the most part, eif a strong clay loam, 
they are, also, exten.sively exported. Le.ather «*nrryiiig and is very fertile. The Cheviot Hills arc mostly covered 
and saddlery are extensively carried on ; but the stock- with fine verdure, affording excellent pasture for the 
ing and lace trades, once very considerable, have greatly peculiar and valuable breed of sheej), called by their 
de'clined since the intrejduction of raachintiry at Leicester name, and now so widely ell tbised ; hut the mountains 
and Nottingham. There are also 3 foundries, .and the and their offsets belonging to the Pennine range are 
manufacture of light brass and iron work i.s prosecuted mostly covered witli pe*at earth ; and are bleak, dre'ary, 
on rather an extensive scale. The Northampton Union covered with heath, and interspersed with swampy mo- 
Bank, Northampton Banking Company, a private bank, rasses. The climate varies with the elevation and nature 
and savings’ bank, are established here ; and the town of the soil ; but along the coast and in the vales it is thy 
has two weekly newspapers, one of which is amongst the and early. Northmnberland is distinguished by its im- 
oldest provincial papers in England. The prosperity of provements, and is now one of the best cultivated cos. of 
Northampton was materially promoted bv its situation the empire. Wheat and oats are the principal corn 
on the great mail-coach road between Lontlon, Leicester, crops ; btU barley, beans, and peas are, alro, extensively 
Nottingham, &c., and its roach and posting establish- raised. Turnips are an important crop in the coast dis- 
monts were very considerable. These, howi^ver, are trict ; they are universally drilled, and their culture is 
now all but extingqished, in consequence of the opening no where better understood. Cattle are of various breeds ; - 
ot the Birmingham and other railwavs, leading to the but the improved short-horns are now, perhaps, the 
towns in the midland and N. counties. About 6 m. greatest favourites. Estates of all sizes, but mostly 
w. the town is the Biisworth station of the Birmingham large. Farms, also, large, and their occuniers dlstin- 
railway, 62J TO. from London, by which the metropolis gulshed bv ttmir superior Intolligonoe and enterprise, 
’““y.pe reached from Northampton In about 3 hours; Farms nio.stly held on leases, varying from 7 to 14 and 21 
am It is supposed by many that the fiicility of communi- years. Farm-houses and cottages good. Average rent 
catmn thus afforded will go far to indemnify the town of land in J81U, 1.5s. Jfr/. an acre. With the exceptitm of 
lor the loss of its business as a posting station. The those carried on at Newcastle (which see), manufactures 
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aro of no im^rtance. Pit coal forms the staple prodiKv 
of j^ofthumoerland, and is raise<i and shipixHi in vast 
quantities from the Tyne, for the supply of London and 
other ports on the E. coast, and for exportation. In proof 
of this, we may mention Hiat of 7,475,877 tons of coal 
shipped coastwise from the diflferent ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1840, 2,281,343 were shipped from Newcastle. 

(Par/. Pajoer, No. 259. Sess. 1841.) The pitmen, who are a 
numerous and important class, receive wages varying 
from 15s. to 25s. a week, and aro honourably distinguished 
among the working classes by their superior comforts 
and enjoyments. Their houses aro generally clean, 
roomy, and well furnished ; they live well, are but little 
influenced by political agitation, and are more orderly 
and decidedly less addicted to ardent spirlts,^ock-llght- 
ing, and such like demoralizing sports, than they were 
30 years ago. ( yfinutes of Committee of Council on Edu- 
co/ion, p. 01.) Exclusive of its coal, Northumberland 
has mines of lead and iron, and abundant supplies of 
limestone and sandstone ; the quarries of the latter .it 
Gateshead Fell supplying tiie “ Newcastle grindstones,’’ 
so famotis in most parts of tiie world. Principal rivers, 

Tyne, Coquet, Alne, Hlyth, VVausbeck, and I'ill. l*iin« 

Cipal towns. Newcastle, Tynemouth, N. Shields, Mor- 120,002 individuals lived In towns of 3,000 Inliab. and 
peth, &c. It returns (ino. Berwick) lOmems. to the H. upw.ards, of which there arc only 11. The increase of 
of C., viz, 4 for the co., 2 each for the bors. of Berwick the rural pop. during the previous 10 years had been 14 
and Newcastle, and 1 c.ach for Morpeth and Tynemouth, per cent. ; tliat of the town pop. II per cent. (Statistical 
Registered electors for the co. in 1838-39, 8,012 ; being Journal, July, 18.39.) 

2,74*2 for the N., .and 5,270 for the S. division. The co. Physical urography. — The chief physical charac- 
is dividetl into 0 wards and 88 pars. ; and liad, in 1 m 3I, teristics of Norway are its .OV/ds and fjords ; tlm first 
35,726 Inhab. houses, 48, 3G4 families, and 222,912 iiihab. ; b<‘ing lofty mountain plateaux in the interior, and the 
of whom 106,147 were males, and 1 16,765 females. 8nm second deep indentations or arms of the sea all round 
expend(*d for the relief of the poor in 1838-39,61,918/. the coast. Nearly the whole of the cotintry is covered 
Annual value of real property in IKl.'i, 1, ‘291, 413/. Profits with mountains. The main chain, Ctalled the Kidleji 
of trade and professions ill do., 436,4(H/. (or keel), forms the line of separation between Nor- 

NORTHVvIClI, a market-town and township of way ainl Sweden, as far S. as lat. 6:P ; but thence- 
Kugland, par. of Great Bndworth, hand, of its own forward it tends to the S.VV., ynder the names of Dovre- 
name, co. Chester, on the Weaver, 16^ m. K.N.E. fjeld, I.angefjeld, &c., forming the watershed between 
Chester, and 155 m. N W. London. Area of township, the rivers flowing into tiie Skagerrack on the .S.K., ami 
‘2(X) acres. Pop., in 1831, 1,481. It lias an antiquat<*<l the North Sea and Atlantic on tiie W. Many of the 
apiKiarance, with badly paved streets. The cimreh, Norwegian mountains rise to from 6, OIK) to 8,000 11. 
which is subordinate to that of Great Bmlworth, Is a above the level of the sea. 'J'be SneeHcetta, (lat. 02'^ 
large building, with a semicircular choir, remarkable for 35', long. 9*^ 40'), 8,120 ft. in helglit, has h<*en long con- 
the curious decorations on the roof of the nave. 'I’hero sidered the most elevated point of land ; but it is now 
are places of worship, also, for Wesleyan-Metbodists ami supposed that the Hurnnger Fjeld, in the prov. Bergen, 
Independents, with attached .Sunday-schools. A gram- overtops the former by at least 700 ft. (/.oiwg, p. 5.3.) 
mar-school was founded in 1558; it is handsomely on- Tiie Ijords have been sometimes compared to the 
flowed, and the government l.s vested in 12 trustees, who Scottish. //vV As / but tliey are generally smaller than the 
appoint both the masters and the free scholars. There latter, and r.ither resemble the Scottish salt-water lochs. 
is, also, a charl(p^-school for 12 poor children. Northwich They are most numerous on the W. coast, where the 
la one of the wtches or salt-towns of Cheshire, .and vast Sogne and Hardanger Fiords, with their continuations, 
quantities of salt are annually produced in the town and stretch inland for at least 100 m. in a direct Him ; and 
its vicinity. The salt-mines are very exteuslv* ; they are of the greatest use as means of communication, 
have been wrought since 1670 ; and the quantity of salt Norway has numerous rivers, some of which, as the 
obtained from them is greater, jiroliably, than is obtained Glonwnen, I,ougcrv, Drainmen Nid, Sec., all taking a 
from any other sHlt-mincs in the world. In its solid .S..S.R, direction, are of large size ; but their courses are 
state, when dug from the mines, the salt is not sufficiently go beset with catar.icts, that they are of little service for 
pure for use, and is sent to Frodsham and other places navigation. Lakes are numerous in the K. half of th<! 
on the S. side the Mersey, w here it is reflned, by being country, but none of them can be compared in respect of 
dissolvefl in sea-water, and afterwards separated by eva- extmit to the lakes of Sweden. The W. coast is lined In 
oration and crystallization. By far the largest quantity, its entire extent by a v.ast number nf islands. The prin- 
owever, of the salt now produced in (iieshire is obtained cipal of these are the Loffoden group (which sen ante, 
from the brine springs. The brine is first pumped up, p. 191.) The shores of Norway (like the W. coasts of 
principally by means of steam-engines, from very deep almost all countries In higli latitudes) are iron-bound, 
wells, and is collected In reservoirs, wliere it is some- and difficult of access; and at the S. extremity of the 
times saturated or strengthened by an admixture of I.otroden Isles is the celebrated Maelstrom, which Inspires 
crushed rock-salt. The busines.s has greatly increaserl the Norwegian fishermen with as much terror as Cha- 
W'ithin the last few years, and it is estimated th.at above rybdis dhl the ancient navigators of the Mediterranean ; 
230,000 tons are annually produced in Northwich and its and, perhaps, with more reason. 

vicinity. A considerable number of the inhab. are al.so (teolopif. — The formations of Novwav aro for the most 
employed in the cotton maniifai fure. It has «./ery facility part primary. I'he mountains were long supposed to 
for water-carriage by its position on the Gran<l-Trunk consist almost exclusively of granite, but in reality this 
Navigationt and it is close to the (^ttind-Junction Ball- rock Is far from common. The most abundant rock is 
way. It is one of the noUing-placeflat elections for the gneiss ; next to which, thougii by no means so widely 
N. div. of Cheshire. Markets on Friday ; a large cattle ditfused, is mica slate, resting upon and alternating with 
fair, April 10. ; other fairs, Aug. 2, and Dec. 6. {Pari, the gneis.H ; and in beds snliordinate to lM>th, are lime- 
Papers, &c. ; Stat. Account of Oie Jirit. Empire.) stone, quartz, and hornblende. Upon the l)igh table 

'^OIITON, (^HIPPlNtJ. See Chii'I'Ino-Norton. lands, the ground is often covered with blocks of a con- 
NORWA Y (Norw. Norgi, Germ. Norvegen), a country glomerate rock. In which pebbles of quartz, feldspar, and 
of N. Europe, forming the W. portion of the great other crystallized substances are embedded, and which, 
Scandinavian peninsula, and at present united to the being smooth and rounded, have evidently been, during 
crown of Sweden. It extends, including Norwegian a remote but lengthened period, subject to violent fric- 
Lapland. between the 5Hth and 71st degs. of N. lat., and tfon. Mr. Lyell (Princip. of Geology, 1. 336.) denies the 
the .5th and 31 St of E. long. ; having K. Russian Lapland occurrence of volcanic action and earthquake^ In the 
and Sweden, S. the Skagerrack, separating it from l)eri- Scandinavian peninsula; but his opinion, though en- 
raark, and W*and N. the North Sea, and the Atlantic titled to groat weight, differs from the statements of 
and Arctic Oceans. Its entire length from the Naze, its some recent travellers, from which it would seem that 
most S. promontory, to the North Cape, is upwards of earthquajjjes are not unfrequent, and that the physical 
1,100 m. Its breadth varies greatly ; In Norrfand, near appearance of the country, especially of Us fiords, almost 
its N. extremity. It may average about 59 m. ; but towards demonstrates that it has at a distant period been upheaved 
the S. it is as much as 250 m. The area, pop., &c., of by volcanic action. (See Laing's Nbrieay, pp. 75, 76— 
Norway, have been estimated as follows : —[See next col.) 114, &c. ) 

In 18^15, the pop. amounted to Li94,827, viz. 585,381 The climate must, of course, vary greatly, according 
wales, an<l 609,446 females, the ratio of the two sexes to the elevation of the surface, as well as the difference 
being as 100 to 104. The in<*rca.se lielweeii 1825 and 1835 of latitude ; but generally the summers are short, ana 
liras I3'C per cent , or about 1^ per cent, annually. The the changes sudden and extreme. From lat. 58® to 
rural pop, in 1835 amounted to 1,065,825 ; the remaining the average temp, is about 450 Fah. ; and there is tio 
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cnttsUnt ftnow^region. The tame regeUbles and fruits 
grow as in England, except apricots and peaches. 
iJeech woods cease at 59®. From 59® to 60® the average 
temp, is about 44® Fahr. ; all kinds of grain grow here 
on the best soils, and the same fruit trees as before, but 
at 60® the plum ceases to ripen. From 60® to 61® the 
average temp, on the coast is 43®; in the interior, 41®. 
In this division the pitie and Norway fir become the pre- 
dominant forest trees, with birch, haeel, and aspen. The 
elm ceases ; and beyond 61® the oak is not seen in per- 
fection. The principal crops are rye, oats, flax, and 
hemp ; but wheat ripens in favourable situations. Be- 
tween 61® and 62®, the average temp, is about 40® ; all the 
common fruits still ripen ; as will wheat, in certain places ; 
but this grain Is very precarious and little cultivated. 
N. of 62 ® the ash is scarreiy seen. The region between 
62® and 63® comprises the highest land in the country, 
and the upper 5,000 ft. of the Doone Fjeld is covered with 
perpetual snow. The average temp, of the valleys in this 
zone is about 39® Fahr. Beyond 63P, peas begin to be 
precarious, cabbage ceases to come to perfection, flax 
warcely rijjens, and wheat is not seen, except near the 
iH‘a coast in small q^uantities ; but the pine and fir tribes, 
birch, mountain-ash, and aspen flourish. From G3® to 
64°, the hardier fruits ripen in sheltered situations only, 
and oats begin to be a precarious crop. From 64® to 65®, 
rye, oats, and barley rijKm ; but beyond 65®, neither oats 
nor any fruit, except currants, succeed ; and tlie pine 
begins to degenerate. Respecting the climate of the 
country ftirther N., s^e Lapland, antr, p. 139. 

Stoves begin to be lighte«l in Christiania in the middle 
of Sept., and cannot be dispensed with till the middle 
of May ; the summer then advances rapidly, and the 
thormonictcr, in July, often rises at noon to above HO® 
Fahr- ; but the heats are of short duration ; frosts fre- 
qiienily occurring in llie latter end of August. The 
\V. coast, though proverbially rainy and damp, is not 
unlioalthy : in the Interior, the almos>phere is usually 
di y and bracing. In some places vegetation Is so quick 
dial the corn is sown and cut within six weeks. 

/.««</, Agriculture, ijfc. — Norway is essentially an 
agricultural and pastoral country. In 1835, of a total 
wiale pop of 585,^581, of whom 434.267 were above 10 
years of age, 309,000 were connected with agriculture, 
either as proprietors, farmers, or farm- servants, jour- 
neymen, country paupers. See. 28,903 were estimated to 
i^e engaged in navigation aud the fisheries ; 23,145 in 
• otnnierce and manufactures: 1,192 were government 
oflicers, 2,104 pensioners, ami 4,720 pauper iiihabs. of 
towns. Only about 100th part of the entire surface is 
.supposed to be under culture, or otherwise productive. 
As Norway^is a country wiiere the feudal system was 
n<wer established, the land is mostly the property of 
those who cultivate it. Such land Is termed udal, a 
Word in its origin probably the same wicn the German 
W(»id adel, or noble, since it carries an equivalent mean- 
ing in all Its applications. Udal laud is noble land, held 
from or under no superior, not even the king ; but by 
the same right by which the crown itself is held. It is 
possessed, cuiisequently, without charter, and Is not 
subject fv> fines, escheats, forfeitures, nor personal suit 
or service ; nor to any of the burdens affecting land held 
h> feudal tenure direct from the sovereign, or from his 
superior vassal. The succession to land is not vested in 
tlie eldest male heir. On the contrary, all the kindred 
of the udalnian in possession are what is called odels- 
haarn to his land, and have, in order of consanguinity, a 
certain interest in it, called odelsbaarn ret. Hence, If 
the udalman in possession should sell or alienate his 
laud, the next of kin is entitled to redeem it on 
repaying the purchase money; and if he should de-: 
dine to do so. It is in the power of the one next him 
to claim bis odelsbaarn ret. Formerly the power to 
redeem estates was unlimited in point of time; but as a 
power of this sort, by rendering the title of the occupier 
uisfcure, prevented him from making any improve- 
ments, the right of redemption has latterly been limited 
to within 5 years of the sale ; and it has also been 
ordered that the purchaser shall be indemnified for his 
improvements. But though this be an improvement on 
the former law, no doubt the better plan would be to 
^lolish altogether the privilege of redemption, by making 
the sale absolute and final . 

In 1836 the number of taxed agriculturists was 103,192, 
Of whom 72,624 were proprietors, enjoying the odels ret, 
leaving 30,568 Individu^, with only the limited posses- 
sion or use of a farm. 

consist of 3 division* ; the in-fieia, or 
‘holosed for the crops and best hay; the mark, or 
onitieid, also enclosed for pasturing the cattle ; and the 
unmeasured grass land, which is some, 
dlitant; and on which chalets are 
er^ted, and the cattle are pastured for 8 or 4 months In 
A average size is stated by Laing to 

have comprised 290 acres, exclusive of the seater. Of 
coraprlsing the in-Held, were 
Clewed : only about one-thlrd, however, yielded corn and 


potatoes, the remainder being always in grass fbr hay. 
riie out'tield is usually half clears, being fenced otf 
and ploughed in patches ; and It is In this division that 
the housemen or cottiers, paying from 8 to 4 dolls, each 
of rent, and working at about 8 skillings (3rf.) a day, with 
their food, have theJr houses and their fenced pieces of 
land. The farm referred to above, supported 20 cows, 
7 horses, and a score or two of sheep and goats. The 
accommodations for the cattle were very good, the cow- 
house being floored with timber, and lighted by glass 
windows : the cows were tended by a woman. The 
rent was 200 dolls, a year ; the taxes, including tithe, 
poor-rate, and all other direct aseessments, amounted 
in all to about 36 dolls. ; the indirect taxes, including 
excise and other duties, were inconsiderable. A pro- 
perty like this is reckoned worth about 4,000 dolls. ; 
and the prices of ordinary estates vary from 2,.500 to 
4,500 dollars. Almost all the houses are of wood : 
they are generally comfortable ; and owing to the faci- 
lity with which they may be constructed, there is but 
little difleronce between the residence of a public func- 
tionary, a clergyman, or a gentleman of large property, 
and that of a bondo or peasant proprietor. The division 
of property among children prevents the erection of any 
splendid mansions, or any thing more expensive than is 
proportioned to the property upon which it stands. 

Except in a few favoured spots the arable land is, 
generally speaking, sandy and poor. Hence, if a few 
days of warm sunshine succeed each other without rain, 
as is frequently the case in the early part of summer, 
the roots of the corn and grass are ajit to be burned up. 
In autumn, on the contrary, the decreased warmth pre- 
vents the corn from ripening, and not unusually, even in 
favourable seasons, it is injured by violent autumnal 
rains. Mr. Malthus says there are tliree nights about 
the end of August, distinguished by the name of iron 
nights, on account of their sometimes blasting the pro- 
mise of the fairest harvests, (i. p. 375.) The crops are, 
in consequence, extremely precarious. Even in the best 
years a considerable supply of corn has to be imported ; 
and in bad years the inhabs., especially in the interior, 
have to sustain the greatest privations. 

In addition to tlie depressing influence of the soil 
and climate the peasantry are said to be deficient in 
industry, and wedded to routine practices ; and a con- 
siderablo influence is also ascribed, in the production of 
dearths, to the great consumption of com in distilleries. 
AVe believe, however, that the latter complaint is wholly 
without foundation. The demand for com for distil- 
lation makes, no doubt, a greater quantity be sown in 
ordinary years than if it were prohibitetl ; so that in bad 
years, when distillation almost wholly ceases, there is 
a greater supply to meet the nece.ssitles of the people. 
Rye is the crop most extensively cultivated, and next to 
it oats, flax, and potatoes. The agricultural imple- 
ments, which are usually made by the peasants them- 
selves, are lietter than could, under such circumstances, 
be expected ; even thrashing machines are pretty com- 
mon. 

All over Norway there are corn magazines, to which 
the farmers may send their surplus produce, and whence, 
also, they may be supplied with loans of corn ; the 
depositors receiving at the rate of 12| percent, of in- 
crease on the corn deposited for a twelvemonth ; and 
the borrowers replacing the quantities advanced at 
the expiration of th^ same period, with 25 per cent, 
increase. These depositories arc found to be useful 
in consequence of tne extreme precurlousness of the 
crops. The diflerence between the increase allowed 
on the com re4t>ived, and that charged on the corn 
^iven out, pays the expenses. In the north, and even 
in other itarts, in yeai^of scarcity, the Inner rind of 
the fir tree, kiln-dried, and ground, is used, together 
with corn meal, for bread. Some travellers have, strangely 
enougii, and without sufficient information, denied this 
fact ; but, according to Laing, the use of this material 1| 
more extensive than is generally supposed. The Inner 
rind next the wood is taken off in flakes, like foolscap 
paper, steeped in warm water, and bung to dry in the 
sun. When dry it is pounded in small nieces, mixed 
with corn, and ground on the hand-mill. The extended 
cultivation of the potatoe since the peace, has probably 
placed the Inhabs. of the lower country beyond the neces- 
sity of generally using it ; but those in the higher parts 
use it, more or less, every year. It is not unpalatable, but ^ 
is costly. The value or the tree, left to perish, would 
* ^ a sack of flour, if the English market were open. 

'he Norwegians starve, and we shiver in our dwel- 
lings, though each country h.is the moans of relieving 
the other with advantage to itself ; and all for the take 
of supporting colonies and other interests, which adil 
little to the well-being of the people of Great Britain.'^ 
{Laing, 840, 341.) 

The most profitable branch of rural industry it cattle 
breeding. The ckttle are small in the bone, thin skinned, 
usually red or white, and obviously of the same stock 
with tne common unimproved breed in England, France, 
£ e 
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ami Qermany Tlie cows give cxcclltMjt milk, and dairy 
produce enters largely into the food of every ftinnly. 
Goats are a favourite stock, and on every farm they 
appear more numerous than sheep. Hogs are not mi- 
merous. The horses are, in gem raU inferior to those of 
Sweden. The real Norwegian pony, however, met witli 
in the N. of the country, is an admirable little animal, 
fast going, hardy, and tit for a great deal of work. A 
few are occasionally imported into Scotland. The live 
stock suffers frequently from wolves and bears, the hunt* 
ing of both of willed is actively pursued ; but that of the 
latter not so much a.s formerly, the price of Irear skins 
having greatly fallen. The elk, and tnanv kinds of game, 
are found ; and in the N. large herds of rein-deer con- 
stitute the chief wealth of iho liaplaiiders. Aquatic 
birds are so abundant, that the searcli after their eggs 
occupies a large share of the attention of the iuhabs. of 
the coast. 

From the want of markets, and of other facilities for 
commerce, the Norwegian farmer is seldom able to con- 
vert his surplus produce or savings into money. I Us 
object, Indei'd, is not to raise protluce for sale, hot to 
supply himself with the various materials reiiiiired for 
the food, drink and clotliing of his family. “ The food of 
the lab urers who work for gentlemen or large farmers, 
consists of black rye liread and salted butter or cheese, 
for breakfast ; ami boiled barley and a lierring, or some 
other fisli, with beer, for dinner. Once a week, and i 
sometimes twice, they h.ave fresh meat. The com- j 
nion people live nearly in the same way, only not | 
quite so well ; and some who have large families are i 
often in great distress.” (Clnrke's Tr/itu'/s, x. 448.) Mr. j 
Laing says that the labnurcr.s get frequently at their ^ 
meals an allowance of home-made potatoe or corn ( 
spirit. The latter article Is especially abundant, being 
distllleil, without let or hindrance, on every farm. Great 
quantities are drunk, its price Ixdng only about 14^/. a 
gallon. The farm labourers, called housemen, live, as 
has been stated, in cottages on the mark or outfield, at a 
lixed rent for 2 lives, under the obligation of furnishing 
a certain number of days’ work on the main farm, at a 
certain rate of wages. A system, in some respects 
similar, prevails in some of the best cultivated districts 
of Scotland ; but, according to Mr. Laing, the Norwegian 
houseman i.s better off than tfie Scottish married farm 
Fcrvant. Land, he says, being of less value in Nor- 
way, the houseman has more of it ; in fact, it constitutes 
a complete liitfe farm, keeping generally 2 cows and 
some sheep, and producing a full .sub.sisience for a fa- 
mily.* 'I'lie law of the country has especially favoured 
the class of housemen. In default of a written agree- 
ment regi-stered in the par. court, the houseirtan is pro- ‘ 
suined to hold his pos.session for his own life arui that of 
his wife, at the rent last paid by him. He may give up | 
his land ami remove, on giving 6 months’ notice, before i 
the ordinary term, and is entitled to the value of the ! 
buildings put up at his own expense, which he may have i 
left; but the Landlord cannot nunove liim or his widow, ' 
so long as the stipulated rent and work are paid. i 

Fw//c> if$ .Above the parallel of lat. agriculfure ! 

and cattle rearing ceaso to be the primary occupations i 
of the pop. I’he inhah.s. of Norrland and 1' inmark, i 
amounting to 91,IKX) persons, subsist chiefly by Hsli- 
Ing, when they are not 8upp(»rted on the produce of j 
herds of rein-deer. 'I’he Loffoden Islands (see ante, | 
p. 191.) are the principal seats of the cod-fishery ; and i 
the average value of tfie fish caught there during the ! 
winter has been estimated at Hfi.ftl.O/. The winter fishery ' 
lasts from Feb. to April ; aftr-r which the fishermen arc , 
either employed by tlie Russian inercha»ts. or retire to j 
their homes to begin the herring fishery. IJesidca these | 
general fisheries, in every fiord, even at JOO m. from the i 
sea, an abundance of cod, whiting, haddocks, flounders, I 
herrings. See. is eaugbc daily for use and for sale, by tho | 
seafaring peasantry. I 

Forests and Mines of Norway might be rendered j 
two of its principal sources of national wealth. Fir timber, i 
deals, Ac. are among the chief exports. But the want of na. ' 
vlgable rivers, canals and roads (Occasions great difficulties 
in the conveyance of timber to the coast ; for It is only 
during the spring thaws tl»at the rivers or torrents are 
deep enougli to float the limber down to the fjords. No 
douot. however, were the timber trade of this country 
placed on a proper footing, fjy doing away with the im- 
politic preference given to American timber, a great 
Stimulus would be given to its importation from Nor- 
way ; and the advantages thence arising would, it may 
be fairly presumed, lead to the formation of improved 
means for supplying the shipping ports with timber and 
deals. The manufacture of the latter is the principal , 
branch of industry carried on in the country. Th^ are j 
mostly shipped from Christiania, Drammen, &c. “ Their 
forests are of the most essentiM service to the Nor- 
wegians, who apply their products to an infinite variety 

• Dr. Clarttr, howevinr, says, that In the neighbonrhood of ChrlalJ- ! 
anla, the housemen haveseldorp land to keefj a cow (a, 4/A).); and I 
v/it understand that this it frequently the caKe in other parta. ^ 


of purposes. Their snmmum bonwn seems’ to consist 
in the produce of tlie fir. TItis aflords materials for 
building their houses, churches, and bridges — for every 
article of their household furniture — for constructing 
sledges, carts, an<l boats — besides fuel for their hearths. 
With its leaves they strew their floors, and afterwards 
burn them, and collect the ashes for manure. The birch 
affords, in its leaves and tender twigs, a grateful fodder 
for their cattle, and bark for covering their houses. 'Phe 
bark of the elm, in powder. Is boiled up with other food, 
to fatten hogs : sometimes al.so, though rarely, it is used 
in the composition of their bread.” {Clarke^ x. 344., 
8vo. ed.) 

No coal has yet been discovered In Norway; but Be- 
rendi.sh, between the N. Gape and Spitz berfjcen, appears to 
consist principally of that mineral. Some i.s occasionally 
brougl)t thence by Tromsoe and Hammerfest whalers; 
and, were the forests raised to their due importance 
by l»:tter means of conveyance, it is probafilo that coal 
might bo 8up{iliedwto the country in quantities which 
would render the cutting down of the trees for fuel in a 
great measure .superfluous. The iron of Norway, though 
I inferior to tliat of Sweden, is of excellent quality, and 
I very generally found. Cop)>er is found at Roraas ; jujd 
i near Kongsherg a silver mine, which ha.s been wrought 
I for upw.\rd.H of 2(K) years, was, about the middle of last 
century, accounted the richest in Europe. In 1768, it 
produced ore to the value of 79,000/. : it h.as since, how- 
ever, materially declined. Lead, cobalt, tirsenic, and a 
little gold are met with hi various places- At W’alde is 
a salt mine, produeiiig about 20,fH)U tons a year. Alum, 
a.sbestos, maible, slate, building stone, &c., are among 
the other mineral products. 

Manufactures are almost wholly domestic, the di- 
vision of labour being carried to a less extent in Norway 
than in, perhaps, any other European country. I’lie 
bonder, or agricultural peasantry, build their own hoiise-s, 
make their own chairs, tables, ploughs, carts, har- 
ness, iron-work, basket-work, and wood-work ; in 
short, except the window glass, cast iron ware, and 
pottery, every thing about their houses is of their own 
make. Tlie Norwegian peasant, indeed, unites mo.st 
trades in ids own person, his princip.il tool for exe- 
cuting all kinds of work in wood being the knife he l ar- 
rlos ill his girdle. The shoemaker and tailor go round 
and cobble and sew for a few weeks at each village, get- 
ting their maintenance, and being commonly paid over 
or above, in potatoes, meal, butter, or other produce. 
Spinning-wheels and looms are at work in every cottage 
and house in the country ; the farmers and country 
people spinning their own flax and wool, and weaving 
their own linen and woollen clothes. An olffcial report, 
in 1829, made the total number of manufacturing esta- 
blishments 337, t^ut of these 138 were distilleries and ho 
tobacco factories, principally in Ciiristiania, Drammen, 
and Bergen. 'Fhere are, in fait, very few fabrics of 
clothing materials ; and few Manchester or Gla.sgow 
fabrics are seen. No doubt, however, were greater fa- 
cilities afforded to the Norway timlier trade by Great 
Britain, our manufactures would, at no very distant 
period, supersede the ruder fabrics of the Norwegian 
peasantry. 

Commerce — Foreign trade is in a very depres.sod 
state from various causes, but principally from Ini- 
politic restraints. Bergen and Trondhjem were for- 
merly members of the Hanseatic Association, on the 
decline of which these towns retained, and still hold 
separately, the same privileges they enjoyed in con- 
junction with the other members of that body, though 
(diristiansand and some other minor towns have buc- 
ceeded, alter a long struggle, in obtaining a share of tho 
commercial monopoly, ’i'iie merchants utid shopkeepers 
in Norway are all licensed burgesses of Bergen, Trondli- 
jeni, or other privileged towns, to which they nay a cer- 
tain tax ; and each has a certain tract or circle belong- 
ing to his factory, within which no other person is entitled 
to 'buy or sell. The imports consist principally of coflcfi 
■sugar, tobacco, corn, spices, brandy, wines, tea, &c., and 
the exports of fish, timber^ and other native prodm '*. 
The tr.ade of Norrland and Finmark is, however, diflt-r- 
ent from that of the rest of the kingdom. The privileged 
traders do not supply tho inhabs. of these provs. wdh 
necessaries, • except during the winter fishing season; 
and as no other Norwegian dare interfere, the trade »>i 
these provinces is now almost w holly in the hands of the 
Russians, whose ships have bee.n, since 1828, allowed 
admission, free of duly, into every port N . of Tromsoe- 

Owing to the thinness of the population, and 
state of the roads and other means of coinuiunication. 
there is but little internal trade. ” Even in the largest 
towns, such as Christiania and Trondhjem, there ' 
thing that can bo called a market It is oJ^treincly d'*"' 
cult to get § joint of fresh meat; and a pound of ir • 
butter Is an article not to be purchased even in .ua 
of summer. Fairs are heldf at certain 
year, mid stores of all kinds of provisions that will k i 
are laid in at these times ; and, If this care be neglect . 
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great inconveniences are lufTered, as scarcely any thing is meet, with the time, .place, and object. This is delivered 
to be bought retail. Persons who make a temporary from the court-house of the district to the nearest house* 
residence in the country, as small merchants, not pos- holder, who is bound by law to carry it, within a certain 
sessed of farms, complain heavily of this inconvenience.’* time, to his nearest neighbour ; he must transmit it to 
( Malthus, i. 372.) Latterly, however, some improvements the next ; and so on. If the owner be not at Home, the 
have been made in the facilities of interchange ; and the bearer is to stick it “ in the house-father’s great chair by 
inconveniences depicted by Mr. Malthus have been in so the ilre^side ; ” and if the door be locked he must fasten 
far diminished. it to the outside. He who, liy neglect in passing the 

The Bank of Norway ^ established in 1816, has its head budstick, has prevented others irom attending, pays a fine 
office in Trondhjem, and branches in Bergen, Christiania for every person so absent 

and Christiansand. Its principal business consists in Justice, S(c. — The Norwegian peasantry were never 
advancing in its own notes, upon first securities over adscripti glebce, subject to local juaicatorics, as in feudal 
land, any sum not exceeding two thirds the value of the countries, but subordinate only to the general jurisdiction 
property, at 4 per cent. Interest. The notes of this of the country. The small kings, expelled in the ninth 
bank are at only a triffiug discount when compared with century by Harold liaarfager, seem never to have attained 
silver ; and its paper is in general use in Norway instead the powers of the great feudal lords in other countries, 
of silver for sums above a mark. The mark or ort of 24s. but were always in some degree dependent upon the ge- 
= 9\ English j 5 marks = 1 spocic-dollar. Money being neral ihhms, or courts, of the people. Trial by jury is a 
scarce, internal traffic is almost wholly conducted by very ancient Institution in Norway; but many of the de* 
barter. Provisions are generally cheap ; and a dollar has tails in the administration of justice originated with the 
been, in this respect, estimated as equivalent to a pound Danes. The latter instituted the courts of mutual agree- 
sterling in England ; but it should be added, that the ment, one of which exists in each parish, the arbltra- 
Norweglans, especially the innkeepers, never omit an op- tors being chosen Iw the liouseholders every third year, 
portumty of overcharging travellers. The most usual Norway is divided, for legal purposes, into 4 st(fts and 64 
mode of travelling in this country is with the carriole, a sorenshriveriea. In each of the latter divisions is a legal 
little carriage formed somewhat like a shell, and slung court, which sits once a quarter, and in which the soren- 
between the shafts and two cross bars, horsed as in sh river, who presides, has only a vote as a member of the 
Sweden, by the farmers along the road, at the order of jury, a majority of whom decides the case. 'J'he 
the station-master. The price of posting in this manner anUs, consisting each of three judges, with assessors, and 
is about 4rf. a mile. Steamers ply along the coast be- established in the chief town of each stift, are the courts 
tween Christiania and Bergen, but there is no similar of appeal from the foregoing. The hoieste-ret, in Chris- 
communication further N. tiania, composed of a president and eight assessors, is the 

Government Though Norway be under the same highest court, and one of final resort. The special courts 

crown with Sweden, she is no more connected with that are the rigs-ret, or lagthing, ecclesiastical, and the 
country than Hanover was formerly with Great Britain, militaiy tribunals. Judges lu^tesponsible in damages 
The constitution differs from that of Sweden in many for their decisions. Capital^^nishment has been abo« 
important respects. The Swedish imvernment is in part lished ; slavery in chains, for a longer or shorter period, 
aristocratical ; that of Norway is an hereditary monarchy, being the ordinary sentence for all kinds of crimes, 
with a democratic assembly only. This, which is called The religion is the Lutheran ; but much ceremony 
the Storthing, consists of a certain number of members, still remains in the forms of worship. Norway is divided 
between 75 and 100 ; about one third of whom are re- into 6 bishoprics and .S3C parishes : the latter divitloni 
turned by the towns, and the rest by the rural districts, are very extensive, but several are frequently under the 
Every native Norwegian of 25 years of age, who is a cure of one priest. The incomes of the par. priests 
burgess of any town, or possesses property, or the life- amount to from 800 to 1,600 dolls., those of the bishops 
rent of land to the value of 30/., is entitled to elect and bo to 4,000 dolls, a year. {Laing, p. 180.) The former are 
elected ; but for the latter privilege he must not be less paid Iw means of rents from glebe lands, a small tithe of 
than 30 years of age; nor an officer of the crown (which corn from each farm, or of fish in some parts, and fees, 
has no representative or organ in the Norwegian storth- and other unfixed sources of revenue. There are no 
i:ig); and he must have resided in Norway for 10 years, dissenters; all sects of Christians are, however, tolerated. 
The country Is divided into election di.strict8 anti sub- but Jews are excluded from settling in Norway, nor are 
districts, according to their pop. The mode of election even sufTcred to remain in the country for more than a 
is double, being performed tlirough the intervention of few hours at a time. 

election-men. In the towns one election-man is chosen In 1837, 176,733 persons, or about one seventh part of the 
by every 50 voters; in the rural sub-districts by every pop*. were receiving public instruction. Schoolmasters 
100 voters: the choosing of these takes place in the parish are settled in each parish, who live either in fixed re- 
church at the end of every third year. The election-men sidcnccs, or move at stated intervals from one place to 
afterwards meet at the place appointed for the district or another, and who frequently attend different schools, 
provincial election, and there elect among themselves, or devoting one day only in the week to each. They are 
from emong the other qualified voters of the district, the paid by a small tax levied on householders, besides a per- 
representatlves to the storthing, in the proportion of one sonal payment from each scholar, amounting, in the caso 
fourth of the number of election-men for the towns, .and of .agricultural servants, to about 8 skills., or half a 
one tenth of those for the rural sub-districts. Substitutes day’s wages in the year. Instruction in the primary 
(being those who have the next number of votes) take schools is limited to reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the places of both election-men and mems. of the storth- singing, with sometimes the rudiments of grammar and 
ing, in the event of their unavoidable absence from duty, geography. Almost every town supports a superior 
The storthing meets for 3 months onc(; in 3 year.s, suo school ; and in 13 of the principal towns is a Lerde skole, 
jure, a:id not by any writ from the king or the execu- or college, the instruction in which includes theology, 
tive. It may be convened at other times, but in that case Latin, Greek, Norwegi.an, German, French, English, 
it can pfiss only temporary acts, which must be ratified mathematicsfhistory, geography, &c. Christiania has a 
during the next ordinary session, otherwise they do not j university, founded by the Danes, in 1811, which is mo- 
become law. Each storthing settles the taxes for the defied on the system of the German universities, but 
ensuing three years ; enacts, repeals, or alters laws ; [ differs from them in the professors not receiving fees ; 
opens loans on the credit of the state ; fixes the adminis- and in which the number of students varies from 600 to 
tratlon of the revenue; impeaches and tries before a 800. {Bremncr.) 'I’hero are, also, schools of drawing 
section of its own body all state ministers, judges, and its and architecture, commerce and navigation, and othei 
own members, &c. This body, when elected-, divides special schools. Sunday-schools have been widely esta 
itself Into two houses. One, called the laything, has blished ; and the Society «^f Public Good maintains a 
functions corresponding generally to those of our House public library in most pars, of the kingdom. , 
ot Lords, and is composed of one fourth of the total The press in Norway is altogether free. Every man 
number of members of the storthing ; the other three is at liberty to print and publish what he pleases, baing 
fourths constitute the odc/s/Aing, or lower house ; and all responsible, however, for wluit he does print. No tax 
proposed enactments must originate in this division. A exists on newspapers ; and somevvhat more than 20 are 
bill which has passed tmth houses usually becomes law, published in the kingdom, besides several scientific 
by receiving the sanction of the king. But the Norwc- journals. But, notwithstanding these aids to science 
gian storthing enjoys a right which no other legislative and advancement, Norwegian literature is not in a V’ery 
assembly in Europe possesses. If a bill pa88*through flourishing state, and can by no means bear to be cora- 
both divisions in tnrec successive storthings, on the third pared with that of Denmark or Sweden, 
occasion It becomes the law of the land without the royal The artny of Norway consists of about 10,000 infantry, 

5 and this right was exerted when the Norwegians 1,000 cavalry, 1,000 artillerymen, and 150 engineers ; In 
abolished their hereditary nobility in 1821. Each member all, 12,1.50 men. A militia is raised throughout the in- 
pf the storthing has an allowance of U dollar a day during terior, into w h ii h all males, between 27 and .30 years of 
•ession. ■ age, must enter : and on the sea coast there is a kind oi 

The mode of assembling the people In the country for marine militia, in which all seafaring men, and inhabs. of 
public business is simple, but cunous. A budstick, or sea ports of a certain age, must be eurolled. The naval 
message-stick, about the st^ ahd' sbase of aconsteble’s force consists of 5 brigs and 117 gun boats. {Alm.de 
made hollow to hold a i Gotha. 1841.) ... 

piece of naner, on which are written the official notice to The public revenue, for the three years 1839—1341, was 

I Kq 2 
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estimated in the I)ndget of the former year at 2.130,000 closing the inner ballium, and ii crossed by a semi- 
do^lls. ; the expenditure for the same pf^riod is fixed at circular bridge of one arch, 40 ft. in diameter, forming 
2,4 ir>, 2*^0 dolls. ; the deficiency will be made up from the one of the largest and most perfect Saxon arches in the 
reserve funds in the hands of the government kingdom. In 1793 a co. gaol was commenced on the 

People, (^c. — The Norwegians are meml^ers of the Castle-hill; and at the same time the ditch was enclosed 
widely spread Teutonic rjice. The men are, in general, with iron palisades and gates. Within the precincts, 
rather small in stature, but well made, and appear to also, a new co. hall has recently been erected in the 
have great muscular power. The Gludbransdal peasants Tudor style. These modern additions, however, are 
are said to be the most athletic, hut they are decidedly, quite incongruous with the ancient and venerable ap- 
as a body, shorter and slighter of limb than the moun- pearance of the original Norman fabric. The cathedral, 


tatneers ot Dclecarlia, in Sweden. I'heir complexions, 
hair, \c., are fiiii , and resemble more of the Danes, and 
other N. Clermair tribes, than the Swe<le8. The dress 
of the men varies greatly in the different districts, being, 
far the most part, more gay and fam iful than that of the 
women : in tl»e tow ns, however, the upper classes have 
fujly ado|)ted the costume common in the rest of Europe. 
“ '1 he peasants possess much spirit and fire in their 
manner, are frank and und. united, yet not indolent; 
never fawning on their superiors, yet paying proper 
respect to those above them. The principal mode of 
salute is by offering the hand ; and when we gave them 
a trifle, inkead of returning thanks by a word or a bow, 
they shook our hands with great frankness and cordial- 
i^*.” {Core's Travels in the North of Europe, v. 7.) 

. They are generally addicted to drinking, and the stan- 
dard of morals is said to be, in other respects, higher 
in Sweden than in Norway. Women are very gene- 
r.dly emjiloycil in field-labour ; and beggars arc nu- 
merous, especially in the towns. The average number of 
illegitimate births is about 1 in 5 ; and in one district it 
was, from 1826 to I8,'10, as much as 1 in 3|. (Laing, 151.) 
But illegitimate children are most commonly legitirnis€*d 
by a legal act, and are seldom or never abandoned by 
tlieir parents. The Norwegians are extremely fond of 
dancing, music, and dramatic entertainments, which arc 
the principal amusements introduced at their festivities. 

History. — Norway is interesting as the original seat 
of the Northmen, who made such freouent descents on 
the coasts of England and France in the dark ages, and 
who were the ancestors of that remarkable people the 
Normans, who conquered and carried their institutions 
to England and other of the fairest portions of Europe. 

Little is known of the history of Norw.ny before the 
end of the 9tli century, when Harold Haarrager united 
the whole country un<ler his dominion. Christianity 
was introduced by Olaf I. in the succeeding century. 
In 1387 Norway was annexed to Denmark, to which it 
remained attached till 1814, wlien the Allied Powers 

f ave it to the Swedes in Indemnity for Finland. The 
iorwegians, indignant at the transfer, took anns, and 
elected Prince Christian Frederick of Dennmrk for 
thoir king ; but the latter resigned the crown in the 
•ame year, and the country has since been united to 
Sweden : and this union will probably be mafhtained 
without difficulty so long a.s the Swedish cabinet at- 
tempts no rash or violent changes in the Internal admi- 
nistration of the country. ( Official Reports ; Laing’s 
Norway is an able work, but its statements are ob- 
viously much too favourable, and must be received with 

f reat modification ; Bremner's Excursions, vol. i. ; Coie, 
ngUs, Clarke, Barrow, ^c., passim ; Diet. Giog.) 

NORWICH, a city of England, being a co. of itself, 
and an Important manufacturing town, locally situated 
in hund. Humbleyard, co. Norfolk, of which it is the 
cap., on the navigable river Wensum (crossed here by 
10 bridges), 66 m. N.E. Cambridge, and 96 m. N.N.E. 
London ; lat. 62° 7' N., long. 16' E. -.Area of the 
city and co. 5.920 acres: pop., in 181 1, 37,2.‘>6 ; ditto, in 
1821, 5u,28H; ditto, in 1831, 61.116; and probably, in 1841, 
72,000. The co. of the city is of an irregular circular 
form, with an average diameter of about 54 m., the city 
Itself standing a little E. of its centre on tne slope and 
summit of a hill, gently rising from the river. The 
buildi'igs are, in a great measure, circumscrilicd by the 
remains of the ancient fortifications which still exist, 
particularly on the W. and N. sides of the city. The 
gtreets, with the exception of Giles Street, and one or two ] 
more, are narrow, and so irregularly laid out, as to nre- 
clude the possibility of any general description. It has, ! 
however, many handsome hotises, open spaces, &c., and 
Is well pavetl, watched, and lighten with gw ; and its i 
appearance from a distance is remarkably striking. The 1 
castle and cathedral are the principal public buildings ; j 
but it has no fewer than 36 par. churches, besides chapels 
and other edifices. The castle (supposed to have been 
built at intervals between the 10th and 12th centuries, 
by Canute, Roger Higod, and others,) occupies a com- 
manding eminence near the cattle-market In the centre 
of the town, and is a very imposing object at a distance : 
the part now extant forms a Ihrge sqimre. on the E, side 
of which is an entrance tower, recency restored on the 
original plan. The entire building formerly occupied an 
area of 23 acres, and had three nearly circular and con- 
centric lines of defence formed by a wall and ditch : the 
inner ditch, now Laid out In gardens, still rennAini, In- 1 


originally built in 1(X)6, but subsequently so repaired and 
enlarged that it did not assume its present form till the 
16th century, is one of the largest and finest ecclesi- 
astical edifices in the kingdom. The plan is almost 
wholly Norman. It consists of a nave, with side aisles, 
2 transepts, and a choir w ith a semicircular E. end : the 
whole length from W. to E. is 411 ft., that of the tran- 
septs from N. to S. being 191 ft., and the breadth of tlia 
nave and choir, 72 ft. The cloisters form a square of 
174 ft. within the walls adjoining the S. side of the nave. 
From the intersection of the cross formed by the nave, 
choir, and transepts, springs a lofty Anglo-Norman tower 
of 4 stories, highly ornamented and surmounted by an ele- 
gant spire, rising 317 ft. from the basement of the church. 
The W. entrance is extremely beautiful, and is the 
best point of view from whieh the cath«*dral can be seen ; 
but the friable nature of the stone used in its construc- 
tion has caused a decay of the more salient ornaments, 
and thus greatly diminished the external effect. The 
appearance of tne interior is, on the whole, grand and 
imposing; the architecture, however, is of various aeras, 
from the Anglo-Norman to the English-perpendicular 
style; and modern alterations and additions have not 
always been in the best taste. The ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment consists of a dean and 6 prebendaries, now 
and imving a nett revenue of ,5,240/., bt^sides 8 minor 
canons with separate allowances ; btit it is to be subjected 
to various retrenchments. The bishop’s diocese comprises 
the whole of Norfolk, with part of Suffolk, aud the re- 
venue amounted, in 1838, to 4,46.5/. The episcopal palace 
stands N.of the cathedral, on the site or that built by 
the founder : it was erected in 1318, and, after undergoing 
repairs, and receiving considerable enlargements from 
successive prelates since the Restoration, nas become a 
tolerably commodious residence, attached to which is a 
large and well-laid out garden, comprising some ruins of 
the hall belonging to the ancient palace. Near the W. 
front of the church is an ancient chapel, dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist, which had underneath a charnel- 
house: it is now used as a free grammar-school. Near 
it are the two ancient gates of St. Ethelbert and Erping- 
hain ; the former is in the decorated English, and the 
latter a fine specimen of the late perpendicular style. 
Among the churches, which are here more numerous 
than in any city except the metropolis, a few deserve 
notice as good specimens of ancient arcliitecture. St. 
Peter’s, Mtinci oft, at the corner of the market-place, is 
a large edifice in the perpendicular style, surmounted 
at its W. end by a lofty tower; the inside is remarkably 
light and elegant, and it has a fine altar-piece and E. 
painted window. The churches of St. Andrew. St. 
George Colegate, St. I.awrence, and St. Saviour,* pre- 
sent similar architectural features, having high towers 
either of stone or lilnt. Those of St. Ethelred, St. Bene- 
dict and St. Julian, have round towers, and belong n()- 
parently to the early Norman »ra ; but they have been 
much altered and mutilated. Norwich abounds, also, 
with the remains of other ecclesiastical edlfices. The 
cornmon-hal), in St. Andrew’s parish, consists of the 
nave of a church attached to a monastery of Black 
Friars; the workhouse till very lately occupied an old 
Flemish convent, near which is the Dutch church, 
now used as a cliapel to the workhouse, and St. Giles’s 
hospital comprises portions of tlie former church of 
St. Helen’s. There are 2 R. Catholic chapels, 7 places 
of worship for Baptists, 3 for Independents, 2 for 
Calvinist-Methodists, 5 for Wesleyan or Primitive Me- 
thodists, 1 for Swedenborgians^ 1 Unitarians ; besides 
which, the Society of Friends have 2 meeting-houses, 
and the Jews a synagogue. Attached to the va- 
rious places of worship are numerous Sunday schools, 
of which about a half are supnortod by the Esta- 
blished Church, and the rest by dissenters ; the whole 
furnishing religious instruction to upwards of 7,060 chil- 
dren ; besides which, there are several endowed charltv- 
schools, with national, Lancastrian, and infant schools, 
either wRolly or in part supportetl by subscription, and 
attended by about 3,600 chiluren of botn sexes. 

The free grammar-school, founded in 1318, and re- 
sttired by Edward VI., is maintained out of the ftinds of 
a corporation charity, called the Great Hospital : 
an upper and under master, and possesses fellowships 
and exhibitions at Cains College, Carnbrldw. 
boys’ and girls’ hospitals, founded In the 17th 
are supported bv the produce of estates in trust of tne 
corporation, and nirnish clothing and instruction to up- 
wards wf 100 children. Doughty’s hospit.il, establish^ 
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In I51Y, and under the same patronage, provides for woollen shawls, jacquard, coach-lace, luslros, shnllis and 
numerous infirm and aged person# ; but the principal mousselines de-laine, fringes, &c., with sacKing and 
corporation charity is St. Giles’s hospital, near the ca- ; horse-hair. In 18.19, there were in the city and its vi- 
thedral, otherwise Known as the ‘ Great,’ or ‘ Old Man's cinity .’>,075 looms, of which 1,021 were unetnployed ; and 
hospital,’ maintained by rents and other property, ; of the 4,0.54 looms then at work, tlu re were 3,3 'j 8 in iho 
averaging 7,000^. "a year, and providing clothing, food, weavers’ houses, and 650 in shops and factories : imieed, 
and a small stipend for 165 inmates, besides servants, by far the greater part of the looms Ijelong to families 
It appears, however, that till very recently those trusts having only one or two. Tlie labourers at tliCso looms 
were most extensively abused for political purposes, comprise 2,211 men, and 1 .648 women, with 19.5 childrcti. 
(Comp. Char. Cumm.'XJth and 29/A liepurt, with Mun. ] In the same year, two silk mills employed 731 hands, 
Curp. Report, App. iv.) ' three worsted mills 38.5 hands, two woollen mills 39 luuul.s, 

Among the charitable institutions of Norwich sup- ' and one cotton mill 1.30 hands, making a total of eight 

S orted by subscriptions, the first place is due to tl»e mills wrought by a power (chiolly steam) of 154 horses, 
forfolk and Norwich hospital, occupying a large brick and employing' 1,285 persons. With respect to tlio 
building, erected in 1771, and enlarged in J802: it weavers’ wages, no general reduction has bc'cn made 
has accommodation for about 120 in-patients, and has since 1821); and the rates of payment for the various 
about the same number of out-pfttients. Bethlehem fabric;.^ are, on the whole, pretty fairly adjusted ac- 
hospital is a well-endowed lunatic establi.shment, esta- cording to the labour : if there were full employment 
blisned in 1713 ; and at Thorpe, aixmt 2 in. distant. Is the at the present scale, the weavers would be able to 
county lunatic asylum. The other principal ln.^titu- secure tor them.selves a comfortable maintenance ; but 
tions of this kind are the dispensary, cye-inlirmary, mag- they are usually out of employ 4 months a year, so tliat 
dalen asylum, lying-in chanty, and blind asylum, with wages are really a third less than they appear to bo. 
numerous minor benevolent associations, bible and tract The gross wages of the weavers when fully employed, 
societies, provident clubs, &c. i range between 8 j(. and 25s,, those engaged on fillovers. 

The buildings devoted to the purposes of municipal or sliallis, and fine bombazines, ecirnlng from 15.v. to '2bs. 
civil jurisdiction comprise the guildnall, a large old build- a week; but when “play-time” and expenses have 
ing of the 15th century, but subsequently much altered and been deducted, the average nett W'ages of the hand-loom 
enlarged, though even nowit be little worthy of go large a weavers are said to amount to only 7s. 2//. a week ; but 
town ; 2. St. Andrew’s, or the New Mall, a noble fabric, this, we believe, is, speaking generally, below the mark, 
previously mentioned us having formed part of an old A power-loom factory of mohair (or Angora wool) has 
j)uminican church ; 3. the County Hall, in the castle been established at Laketiham (one of the out town- 
precincts, a fine and commodious building of perpendi- ships), and employs about 400 hands, chiefly children, 
culur architecture and recent construction; 4. the new As ro.'ipects the health of the weavers. Dr. Mitchell re- 
city gaol and bridewell, a modern and well constructed ported to the hand-loom commissioners, that Norwich 
^iice outside the walls, near St. Giles's Gate ; and, .5. is most favourably situated, the ground being on a bed of 
the CO. gaol and house of correction, on the castle- gravel over a substratum of chalk ; that the. working 
platform, a large but plain building, w’cll adapted for people, weavers included, liave a fresh and healthy com- 
its purpose, the establishment being conducted on the plexion ; and that the physical condition of the weavers 
system of silence, separate confinement, and hard labour ; i.s much lictter than that of the same class In Spitalfields. 
tiie criminal prisoners average aixmt 80, the weekly cost Kpidemies, however, occasionally prevail, us in Bethnal 
of each being 2s. lirf. (/'m. Inspec. 4/A Rep.) A com- , Green ; but not to the same extent, or so continually, 
modious corn exchange was erected in 1828; and the ca- owing to the better air and house-ventilation usual m 
valry barracks in Pockthorpo are substantially built ot Norwich. Tlic prevalent diseases are dyspep.sia, cun- 
red brick, enclosing an area of 10 acres. Norwich has, sumption, female diseases, and those belonging to chii- 
also, a large workhouse, belonging to the united pars. : <Iren, which last arc attended with a large inortalitv. 
the sum expended for the relief of the poor amounted in {Handloom IVcavers' Rep., ii.320.) On Sunday, the work- 
1839 to 14,976/. j people, I'specially the women, arc well dressed ; in general 

Among the literary establishments Is the public library, they attend divine service, and drunkenness prevails lesa 
originally formed in 1784, and now occupying a hand- tlian in most largo towns. Frugality, however, is said to 
some structure In the Grecian style, lately erected on the be little practised ; few save any tiling when they iwivo 
site of the old city gaol ; the Norfolk and Norwich Li- the means ; and when work is scarce, they are in the 
torary Institution, occupies a building of recent erection, i greatest distress. Tlie industry and morals of the people 
and has aguofl library and a numerous body of subscribers, have suffered materially from their IVcquent strike's and 
In the same building b a musemrH but not connected riots ; from the disunion among the inaster-manufac- 

wlth the above society. A society, called the Norfolk turers ; She party spirit which pervades ail classes, 

and Norwich Art-Union, has occasional exhibitions. Con- ! and the electioneering abuses, for which Norw jcli is 
certs are held in the common hall in St. Andrew’s par., ' pre-eminent. (Handlovm tV. Rep., ll. 332 — 336.) 

and the musical festivals are held in St. Andrew’s Hall, i Besides its worsted and silk manufactures, Norwich 

Norwich has also a neat modern theatre, and assembly- , has Iron and brass foundries, snuff-mills, vluegar-works, 
rooms, 2 news-rooms, and a mechanics’ institute. Two malt-houses, breweries, oil, mustard, and corn- mills ; hut 
newspapers, (the “ Norfolk Chronicle,” and ‘‘ Norwich they are not on an extensive scale. The excise duty 
Mercury,”) are published every Saturday. collected in this district amounted, in 1839, to 183,19.3/. 

Norwich has been celebrated for Its manufactures since The trade of the town consists in the exportation of its 
the «ra of Henry 1., when the Flemings first settled here, manufactures, chiefly to London and other English 
andiutroduced the spinning and weaving of long woollen 'ports, but partly also abroad, in exchange for corn, 
Stuffs, called worsteds, from the name of the village in coal, and various other articles of consumption. The. 
which the business was first established ; the worsted town has, since 1833, had the important advantage of 
and bomlKizine trade was also greatly increased during kbeing acce-sslble to vessels drawing 10 ft. water, by 
the 16th century, by the immigration of Flemish weavers ^means of the ci*pals connected with the Lowestoff navi- 
nnm the Low Countries. Norwich, however, appears to } gatlon (see L»>westofk) ; and its trade w ill also, no 
have attained its greatest prosperity at the close of the ' doubt, lie materially promoted by the Eastern Counties' 

I ust century, when the value ot its goods exported to the ' Railway. A branch bank of the Bank of England is cs- 
E. Indies, Russia, and other places abroad (con.sisting ' tublished here, and there Is a joint-stock bank, called the 
chiefly of camlets and camletces, callaniancoes, worsted East of England Banking Company, besides 2 private 
satins, figured stuffs, lastings, damasks, and shawls), banks and a savings’ bank. Tiie Norwich Union lusi^- 
, been estimated to amount to 1,000,000/. n year, or to ranee Company is an establishment of great importance ; 
l-14th part of the British manufactured goods exported but which has been shown by a Lite investigation to have 
period. (Handioom Weavers* Report, part il. j been grossly mismanaged. 

We believe, however, that this estimate is 1 Norwich, which claims to be a bor. by prescription, 

» ^be mark ; and since then the manufactures ; and received its principal charter constituting It a sepa- 
ot Norwich have materially declined, or rather, tier- ! rate co, in 1403, w as governed before the Mun. Reform 
o’lfi have not kept pace with their progress In Lan- ' Act by a mayor, 24 aldermen, and 60 common council- 
®nd the West Riding of YorWhiro, &c. : the men ; but by the provisions of that act it is divided Into 
greater facilities enjoyed by tlie latter, In the command of 8 wards, and has a mayor, with 1.5 other aldermen, and 
coal, the absence of corporation privileges, and the i 48 councillors. The bor. has also a commisslou of tliQ 
greater scope given to competition and improvement, ' peace under a recorder, and a sheriff's court for the re- 
iirH u them to produce, at cheaper rates, several covery of debts to any amount ; the assizes and onarte^ 

fa » peculiar to Norwich. In ' sessions for the co. are also held here. Norw ich was re- 

lact, the ^eater part of the varn now used in making | turned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since the 25th Edward 1., 
th« tttbric# is spun at Bradford, In Yorkshire ; and ' the right of e’ection, down to the Reform Act, being 
ri/Lai manufacture of the West Hiding is now de- i vested in the freemen and freeholders not receiving 
uneoty more extensive and valuable than that of Norfolk, alms. The electoral limits were left untouched by the 
ill fabrics that are at present manufactured Boundary Act, except that the castle precinct wiw in- 

and na«^'***.^®*T*®** comprise bandanas, bombazines eluded. Registered electors, in 1839-40,4,334. NorwU h 
“Covers, or ornamental shawls and is likewise a polltug-place and principal electiou-towii 
mixAli ^^»^*^** ^i!**** crapes, princettas (a fkbric of for the E. dlv, of Norfolk. Markets on Wednesday and 
warp* with a worsted shoot), silk, silk shawls, Saturday, but chiefly on the latter, for eorn and cattle j 
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4«a NORWOOD. 

torge horM and theep fairs, day before Good Friday, 
Easter>Monday, and whit* Monday. 

Norwich is supposed to hare risen from the decay oi 
an old Roman town, now known as Castor St. Edmund's, 
probably the Venla Icenorum of antiquity, A roy* 
fortress was erected here by the East- Angles in the 6t.. 
century, and a town was gradually formed round it, 
which, even before the Norman Conquest, was so im- 
^rtant as to have a mint and 25 par. churches, with 
1330 burgesses. William the Conqueror bestowed the 
castle on Roger Bigod, one of his Norman followers, whi 
probably erected the present keen. It continued in Uk 
possession of his descendants till the reign of King John, 
when it was seized by the king, and finally surrendered 
to the crown in 1224. In the reign of Henry I., a colony 
of Flemings came over, who were joined by a still greater 
number of immigrants in 1336, from which time Norwich 
became an Important seat of manufactures. In 1403, 
Henry I V. separated the city from the co., and ma 

CO. of itself with peculiar privileges. Its pros) 

however, owing to plague, scarcity, and frequent fires, 
had begun to decline, when, in 1560, a fresh iminigratioi 
took place of 4,000 Fleming-s, who had fled from the per 
serutions of the Duke of Alva. In the civil wars ol 
Charles I., Norwich declared for the parliament, and 
was occupied by Its forces till Cromwell became pro- 
tector. It is remarkable in ecclesiastical history for its 
nuwerous convents and other religious establishments, 
the funds of which have in most cases been converted to 
charitable uses, and placed In the trust of the corporation. 
Among other distinguished persons, Norwich h;w given 
birth to Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; John Cosin, bishop of Durham ; 
Dr. Kaye, one of the founders of GonvilIc-and-Caius 
College, Cambridge ; Dr. Samuel Clarke, the author of 
the famous work on the Attributes ; and Beloe, the tran- 
slator of Herodotus. {Pari. Pap<:rs ; Comrn. Reports^ 
fSC.) 

NORWOOD, a populous village of England, hands. 
Brixton and Walllugton, co. Surrey, on the top and sides 
of a steep range of hills, 5^ m. S, London. Pop. esti- 
mated at about 6,000. It is very irregularly laid out, 
chiefly on a wide and elevated common, commanding an 
extensive view of the metropolis northward, and of the 
plains of Surrey southward. The neighbourhood is 
Itudded with villas, belonging partly to merchants and 
others engaged in business in tiie city. and partly to persons 
retired from active pursuits. Of late years, Norwood has 
been much frequented in consequence of the discovery of 
a mineral spring at4i place called Beau-lieu, or Beulah ; 
where large gardens, laid out with terraces, plantations, 
Ac., have been opened to the pulilic for fctes^^incnic par- 
ties, Ac. On the N. acclivity of the hill is a handsome 
church, opened in 1825 (subordinate to l^ambeth), with 
a Corinthian portico and steeple. 'I'here are, at^p, places 
of worship for We.sleyan Metliodists and Independent.s, 
with attached Sunday-schools. A school of industry, 
established here in 1K12, furni-shes instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and needle-work, to nearly ,300 girls. Hero 
also is a large national school for children of both 
sexes, and a ]..ancastrian school, attended by about 200 
boys. But the principal ornament of Norwood is the 
South- Metropolitan Cemetery, lately opened. It com- 
prises about 40 acres, has 2 fine chapels, is beautifully laid 
out, and cost in all from 70,000/, to 75,00f)/. 

NOTO, a city of Sicily, intend. Syracuse, cap. distr., 
on a hill near the Koto, and 16 m. S.W. Syracuse. F«p., 
in 1831, 11,156. It stands near the site of the ancient 
Neetum, now called Vecchio Noto.Xhe ^rviving inhahs. 
of which removed thither after the desTruction of their 
city by an earthquake in 1693. Noto has large squares 
and regular streets, and is one of the best built, most 
agreeable cities of the island. Besides many handsome 
private residences, it has various ecclesiastical buildings, 
a council-house, lyceuin, hospital, &c. Some, however, 
of its public buildings, being on too magnificent and 
expensive a scale fur a provincial town, are unfinished. 
There is in this city an excellent private museum, 
especially of medals and coins, and also of antiquities, 
minerals, Ac. The ruins of an amphitheatre and of a 
gymnasium are the principal remains of the ancient city, 
which stood about 4 m. N.W. the modern town. It is 
rather unhealthy, but is surrounded by a very fertile tract 
of country, in the produce of which it has an active trade. 
{Smyth' t Sicily, p. 177. ; Rut$eW$ Tour, 1381—40. ; Orto- 
iani, Dixionario deUa Sicilia, Ac.) 

NOTTINGHAM, a central co. of England, In the 
basin of the Trent, having N. the cos. of York and Lin- 
coln, F,. the latter and L^ccster, and W. Derby. It is 
oval-shaped. Length, N. to S., 50 in. Area, 535,680 
acres ; of whJcli about 470,000 are arable, meadow, and 
pasture. The Trent partly traverses and partly bounds 
the CO. on the K., and it is also traverled by its Important 
tributary, the Idle. Excepting the vales of the Trent 
and Belvolr, the surface is mostly hilly and uneven ; but 
the hills do not rise to any considerable height. The 
zoil in the vales is either a sandy or a clayey loam, and is 


NOTTINGHAM. 

veiy fertile ; elsewhere it is principally sandy and gra- 
velly. The climate Is reckoned peculiarly dry and good. 
The ancient forest of Sherwood, the scene of the exploits 
of Robin Hood and his companions, anciently covered 
the greater part of the hilly portion of this co. along its 
W. side ; but it has long since l^en disforested, and now 
contains some magnificent seats and parks. Agriculture, 
though still susceptible of material improvement, is, on 
the whole, good. The vale of the Trent is famous for its 
crops of oats ; but wheat, barley, beans, peas, and cab- 
bages are also extensively grown. There is a considerable 
extent of grass and meadow land ; and irrigation has 
been extensively practised, particularly on the estate be- 
longing to the Duke of Portland. The breeding of lieavy 
black horses is pursued to some extent. Cattle, prin- 
cipally of the short-horned variety. Estates of all sizes ; 
many small. Farms generally small, and mostly held at 
will. Average rent of land, 19s. ll^rf. an acre. Coal Is 
abundant in the W. pcarts of the co. Nottinghamshire S 
the grand seat of the manufacture of bobbinct, or Not- 
tingham lace, and also of the manufacture of cotton and 
silk stocking!. It is divided into 6 wards, ) liberty, and 
285 parishes. It returns 10 meins, to the H. of vi/.. 
4 for the CO., and 2 eacli for the bnrs. of Nottingham, 
New'ark, and East Retford, which are its principal towns. 
Registered eloe-tors for the co. in 1839-40, 7.^30; being 
3,746 for the N., and 3,614 for the S. division. In 1831, 
the CO. had 44,936 iahab. houses, 47,111 families, and 
225, .327 inhab. ; of whom 110,457 were males, and 114.871 
females. Sum expended for the relief of the poor in 
1838-.39, .53,273/. Annual value of real property in 181;), 
751,626/. Prolit.s of trade and professions in do , 314,501/, 
Nottingham, a pari, and man. bur., and extemii\e 
manufacturing town of England, and co. of itself, loc allv 
situated in the above co., of which it is the caj)., Immf. 
Broxtow, on the I.een, about f ra. from its junction w#i 
tlic Trent, crosseil iiere by an old bridge of 19 arches, 
14 m. E. by S. Derby, and 108 m. N, N.W. London, 
Area of pari, bor., which is co-cxtenslve with the co. of 
the town, and comprises three pars., 2,610 acres. Top-, 
in 1821, 40,415 ; do., in 1831, 50,680 ; and estimated in 
1841 to exceed Wl.OOO. The town stands partly at the 
bottom and partly' on the sides of a steep red sandstone, 
rock, the summit of which is crowned by a modern 
building, called the castle, occupying the site of a c.astlo 
built by the son of William the Conqueror, and de- 
molishcil by order of Charles 11. The streets, many of 
whitdt ii.se above each other in successive terraces, arc 
very narrow, and irregularly laid out : two long tho- 
rouglifares run nearly parallel N. and S., crossed at 
right .angles by other streets ; and con.siderable iui- 
provements have taken place in the N. part of tin; 
town. All the streets are well paved, and lighted with 
gas ; there is a goi>d 8Ui>ply of water fr*m two com- 
panies, and the poiiccf is tolerably effective. The market- 
place, which is spacious, and surrounded by handsome 
buildings, has, at its K. end, the new exchange, a 
quadr.ingular building of four stories, erected at the ho- 
gliming of last century, and much improved within tlie 
last few years; the lower part comprises shop.s, butchers’ 
stalls, Ac., the upper stories being used for assemblies 
and public business. The county hall, on the hi^h pave- 
ment, near St. Mary's church, is another very conspicuous 
edifice, comprising two law courts, a gnind-jury room, 
and other apartments, for the business of the assizes. 
Behind it, and connected by a long covered passaw^, is 
the CO. prison, built on tb© edge of a rock, below which, 
at a depth of 70 It, is the densely crowded .and low quar- 
ter, called the Marsh. “ The building has been altereci 
and enlarged at various times, but is even now very ill 
suited for carrying on any efficient system of prison dis- 
cipline : the supervision and control of the prisoners is 
hence no easy task ; and the entire management is sus- 
ceptible of great improvement.” The borough house oi 
correction, or *‘ St. John’s ” prison, so call<^ from oc- 
cupying the site of an old monastery, is convenlentir 
situated for its purpose ; and shortly after the passing 01 
the Gaol Acts was re-constructed, on the principles m 
classification. It comprises two sides of a square. e;‘< n 
three stories high, possesses considerable capabild'o | 
and is in an efficient state, both as respects dlscir>inio 
and general management. At Lenton, about II ■' * 
from the town, is a small gaol, belonging to the 1 ^ 
nour of Peveril ; but ‘‘ it is sm^l, insecure, and ^ 
unfit for its purpose : indeed, its abolition 
a public benefit.” (Prison Inspectors’ 3d Rep-' 

39.) sThe town-hall is a large building, ,11 

high, of which the lower part is used as a bride * 
white the upper apartments are used for eo’'por.aie 
•ilness, and other purposes. The other public 
lonsist of a small theatre, little frequented, 

[)arracka in the Castle-park, the * ^^rmd 

manry riding-house, now used as a circus, ana ^ 
stand, on the race-course N. of the town : 
churches and chapels, besides numerous places 

•hip for dissenters. , -n n . 

»t. Mary's church, standing on a bold emmeuce, 
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above the level of the adjacent meadows, is a cruciform 
structure, in the perpendicular style, with an elegant 
square tower, rising from the intersection of the nave 
uiid transepts. A few years ago it underwent a thorough 
repair, on a plan consistent witii it>; original architec- 
ture, and is now the handsomest church of the town: 
tlie living Is a vicarage, of the annual value of 700/., wifli 
a glebe- house, in the gift of Earl Man vers. St. Peter’s, 
near the market-place, is a building of mixed architec- 
ture, partly Saxon and partly ftothic, with tasteless 
modern additions, l)eing remarkable chiefly for its lofty 
spire. St. Nicholas, erected in 1078, on the site of a more 
ancient edifice pulled down during the parliamentary 
war.>i on account of its proximity to the castle, is of brick, 
with stone corners : it comprises a nave with ‘2 side- 
aisles, and has a light appearance outside, as well as good 
Interior accommodation. St. James's Church, on Stan- 
dard Hill, in the district called the Park, is a modern 
edifice in the perpendicular sUle, with a low embattleil 
tower. St. Paul’s I'hurch, of Grecian architecture, with 
a Doric portico, is capable of accommodating upwards 
of il,. '')()() persons. It was formerly subordinate to St. ! 
Mary’s, but has recently been made an independent j 
flistrict parish church. Trinity Church, a handsome I 
(iothic structure, with a tower and s|)irc, fitted to ac- 
conimodate 1,400 persons, is now nearly completed. 
There are numerous places of worship for dissenters, 
inchiding a Koni. Catholic chapel, meeting-house for 
the Society of Friends, and Jews’ synagogue, connected 
with which, as well as iho churches, are above 30 
Sunday-schools, attended by above .^,000 children of 
both sexes. The Hlue-coat School furnishes chithing and 
instruction to fiO boys and ‘20 girls ; a national school liad, 
In 1834, 670 ; and 3 Lancastrian schools, 484 children: 
there an^ also 4 other suhscrifition-schools, and 5 in- 
fant -schooKs. Tho Iree-grainmar school was founded 
in 1.613, and before the v-lo'-e of tlie last century had 
lalh.Mi into disuse ; but in IHO? the estahlislmient was 
revivc'd, and it now funiishcs tlie means of a respect- | 
able classical eihication to between 60 ami 00 boys. i 

The other cliaritios of Nottingham e<)mpris<\ 1 . Plum- ! 
tree hospital (founded in the reign of Hichanl II., and' 
subsequently enlarged,) for 13 aged w'idows, besides out- 
pensioners ; 2. Collins’ hospital, which provides ample | 
accommodation for 24 poor men and women, with a sti- i 
pend and allowance of coals ; and, 3. Lambly hospital, I 
for decayed burgessc.s or their widows ; besides whicii, 
several other charities confer essential benefits on the , 
infirm and aged of both sexes. On Standard Hill is the , 
general hospital or iidirmary, standing in a spacious ' 
enclosure, and comprising a centre and two wings, with , 
large, airy wards for patients, ahout 1,300 of whom are { 
relieved, on an average, every year. 'I'he lunatic asy- ; 
Imn, opened in 181 ‘i, is in New Sneinton, and has good 
accommodation not only for pauper but other patieiit.s. 
Nottingham has likewise 2 dispemsaries, and several 
other benevolent institutions, with bible, tract societies, 
&c. ; and there are few towns in w Inch so much i.s ex- 
pended in tho relief of the sick and necessitous of the 


Imraedfato vicinity: the wages paid to the individuuli 
engaged in the trade vary from D. 6d. to . 61 ?. per week 
for children. Is. to 16^. ^er do. for young people and 
Inferior men, 15s, to 30s. per do, for jiow'or and hand- 
frame men on plain work ; and 20.s'. to 4()s. per do. for 
men working hand-frames, weaving patterns. 

The health of the power-machine workmen is said to 
be, on the whole, good ; the factories are neither hot nor 
confined ; and the workmen have only to superintend, 
not work tlie machines. Ilanii-niachine labour is much 
heavier ; but as it is the custom to work by shift, each 
mail is seldom more tlian G hours a day at the frame. 
Hand-rn;ichiiics used to be let out at a weekly rent to 
the workmen by capitalists ; but they are now much 
reduced in numbers ; and nearly all those that now 
exist arc the property of those who work them, either by 
their own hands, or by the aid of journeymen. 

Subordinate to its other deiiartments, tho town had, 
in 1831), 3 cotton mills, 2 worsted mills, and .3 silk mills; 
employing, in all, marly hOb liamls. Nottingham has 
likewise very extensive estaldishments for making bob- 
bin-net and stocking.frame machinery, large bleaching- 
works, inalthouses, and breweries : tho Nottingham ale 
has obtained con.suierable celebrity, 'i'hcre are 2 banking 
companies, and 3 private banks. The Nottingham Canal 
connect.H the town northward with the Codnor iron and 
coal district, and southward with the Trent, and the 
great canal system of the N. midland conntios. ]§ has 
also very extensive railway communication, by means of 
the Miilland tJoimtics’ Railway (opened in June, 1840), 
which is united southward with tlie Birmingham line at 
Rugby, and with tlie North Midland’Kailway, at Derby. 
It is ,57| 111 . long, and cost about 1,300,000/. 

Nottingham claims to be a bor. by prescription, but 
received charters from Henry II., and many subsequent 
moriarclKS, Henry VI. having granted to it tlie additional 
privilege of being a co. of itself. It is divided, under 
tlie Municipal Refonn Act, into 7 wards ; and is go- 
verned liy a mayor, 13 other aldermen, and 42 council- 
lors : it has likewise a commission of the peace, under a 
recorder. ( 6 >rporalion revenu<‘, in 18.31), 13,718/., ex- 
clusive of 2,440/. accruing from the sale of property. A 
court for the recovery of debts under 40.v. is held 
monthly ; the assizc.s, both for the bor. and co., are held 
in spring .and summer ; and quarter si'ssions for the S, 
div. of the co., in Jan., April. June, and f)ct. Notting- 
ham has .sent 2 mcm.s. to the 11. of C. since the 12 th Ed- 
ward I., the riglit of election down to the Reform Act 
being in the freemen, (by birth, ajiprentlci'ship, and pur- 
chase,) and in fr<‘i’lu)ld(*rs to th(‘ amount of 40s. j'ho 
doctoral limits woie not altered by the Boundary Act. 
Reg. clccf<»rs, in 1830-40, 6,43G. Nottingham is also a 
polling-place for the N.W. div. of the cd. Markets on 
\N edn<‘s<lay .and Saturday, but principally on tlic latter. 
I.arge fairs for cattle, cli(>ese, Ac., March 7th, 8 th, and 
9th ; Oct. 2 d, 3d, and 4th ; 3 other smaller fairs. 

The origin of Nottingham is involved in obscurity ; 
but so early a.s in the time of Alfred, it was of sufficient 
importance to give its name to the eo. Tlie castle w’as 


w'Oi King classes. The three parishes of Nottiiighani are 
formed into a poor-law union : the maintenance of the 
poor, in 18.39, cost I8,.556/. 

The chief 4terary establishment of the town i.s the 
I'ublic library and news-room in the Market-place, which 
1 ) vs a collection of more than 8,000 vols., a museum of 
mineralogy, lecture* rooms, &c., with an attached literary 
society. A mechanics’ institute, established in 18*24, has 
a considerable library, with apparatus. Sec. Nottingham, 
also, Issues 3 weekly newspapers, tho Journal, Re- 
view, and Mercury. j 

Nottingham is celebrated as being the great centre of 
the bobbin-net and lace manufacture, besides wliich it , 
f'ljoys, in common with Derby and Leicester, a large 
share of the hosiery-business. The first attempt at the 
manufacture of lace by machinery dates as early as 17G8 ; 
but though this was followed by many subscfjucnt j 
attempts to shorten the tedious process of making 
lace on the pillow, It was not till 1809 that Mr. IRath- i 
foat, of Tiverton, discovered the correct principle ' 
of the bobbin-net frame, and obtained a patent fur his j 
mventlon. Steam-power, first Introducea in 1810, and 
becoming general in 1822-23, gave a great stimulus to 
* r ^*18 further increased on the expiration 

of Heathcoat’s patent. Prices fell in proportion to the 
increased production ; and the Nottingham lace-frame I 
soon became the organ of general supply, ri#alllng and | 
supplanting, in plain nets, the most finished productions ' 
or trance and the Netherlands ; so mucli so that largo 
I * '''*'**® smuggled Into tlinse very countries from , 
Which lace was formerly smuggled into England. But tho : 

A manufacturer is not so much to produce 

an™ consequently, high priced lace, for whieh the , 

times be very limited, as to Improve ‘ 
♦I® the inferior qualities for , 

fcanf ** Comparatively extensive. At pre- 1 

Skill supposed to 1)0 about l,G0O bobbln- 

t and warp-lace frames employed In the town and its ‘ 


built by William Peverill, the natural son of William the 
Conqueror. Edward 111. held several parliaments here, 
in one of which were enacted the laws relating to tho 
scttlnnent of the Flemish manufactures. Nottingham 
was the chief place of rendezvous for the troops of Ed- 
ward IV. and Richard III. during tho wars of the Roses ; 
and it was here, in 1642, that Charles 1. formally raised 
his standard against the parliament. The inhabs., how- 
ever, being attached to the republican cause, the king w as 
soon compi||led to abandon I he town and castle to the par- 
liamentary forces. Nottingham has been the scene in more 
recent times of disturbances among the working classes. 
In 1811, when considerable distress prevailed among tho 
weavers in <’onsrquence of our exclusion from the con- 
tincnt.il markets, combinations w ere formed among the 
workmen for the purposes of breaking the ftames, which 
they erroneously supposed had thrown them outxif cm- 
ployment ; and to such an extent did they proccid, as to 
call for the most vigorous interference of the legislature. 
Disturbances of a minor nature have occurred several 
times since that period ; hut tlie only serious riot of late 
years took place on the 8 th Oct. 1831, iluring the agita- 
tion preceding the passing of the Reform Act, when the 
rioters burnt down the castle. (Par/. Papers ; Private 
Information.) , ^ . 

NOVARA (an. Novaria), a city of the Sardinian con- 
tinental dom., cap. divi.sion, prov. and mand. of Us own 
name, on an emincmee betw een the Gogna and Terdop- 
pla, 6 ^ m. N.E. Turin, and 27 m. W. by S. Milan. Pop., 
in 1838 (ex. garr.), 18.624. It is surrounded by ramparts 
and ditches, and defended by a castle. Though the 
streets tr''. mo.stly narrow, it Is, on tho whole., tolerably 
well built, ami has many handsome residences. The ca- 
thedral, th.' l>.iinliiican church, and that of St. Gandan- 
zlo. and the large barracks, are tho p^^bcipal nubile 
edifices. Novara has numerous convents, several hos« 
pitals and colleges, a theatre, and a governro. loan bank. 
It is a bishop’s see ; and has manufactures of silk and 
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linen ftibrici, leather, Ito., and 9 large annual fairs. 
Under the French It was the cap. dep. Agogna. {Diet. 

SCOTIA, one of tSe British colonies of N 
America, consisting of an oblong^shaped peninsula, be- 
tween lat. 430 and 46<5 N., and long. 61° and 67^^ W. ; 
'Connected with New Brunswick by a low sandy isthmus, 
only 14 m. across, aud separated from Cape Breton by 
the narrow strait called the Gut of Canscaw. It is about 
300 m. in length, and of very various breadth. Area, 
according to Haliburton, 15,620 sq.m., about l-IHh part 
of which consists of lakes, rivers, and salt-water inlets. 
Pop., in 1838, 155,000. The coast-line is extremely irre- 
gular, forming numerous capes and bays. Capes George 
and Canscaw are the chief promontories on the N.K. 
side, and at the S. extremity is Cape Sable. The basin 
of Minas is a deep inlet on the N. W. side of the penin- 
sula, forming a part of the Bay of Fimdy, which separates 
Nova Scotia from Now Brunswick. St. Mary’s and Ar- 
gyle Bays are on its S.W. side; Pictou, Antigoni8he,and 
Chedebucto Bays form the chief irregularities on the N. 
coast; and the E. coast, from Cape Canscaw to Cape 
Sable, is indented with almost innumerable small bays, 
harbours, and rivers. Rocks and islands fringe its 
shores, and the aspect of the entire Atlantic ct>jist is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. Deep water is found, almost 
without exception, close to the rocks and islands ; and 
the peninsula presents towards the Bay of Fundy bold 
and almost precipitous clifft. The interior is inter- 
sected in almost every direction tw streams, rivers, and 
lakes ; but, with the exception 01 Annapolis River and 
Lake Rossignol, c6nnected with the sea by the river 
Mersey, most of them are of very Inferior size. I'he pe- 
ninsula has no elevations deserving the name of moun- 
tains; its highest point, Mount Ardoise, between Windsor 
and Halifax, not rising more than 70U ft. above the sea. 
A pretty high ridge of hills skirts the shore of the Bay 
of Fundy. 

As respects geological constitution, ** the greater part 
of Nova Scotia may be described as a low range running 
from S.W. to N.E., resting on solid rocks of granite, 
trap, and slate alternately. Towkrds the E. end of the 
peninsula are beds of sandstone, graywacke. gypsum, 
limestone, porphyry, and many other kinds of rock ; and 
on these strata there is usually a rich deep soil. The 
barren tracts are chiefly of sand or clay ; and in these 
parts, especially about Pictou, are the great coal-fields of 
the peninsula. Iron is abundantly interspersed among 
the coal strata : and different varieties of lead and copper 
ore are met with, though in smaller quantities. Near 
Pictou are several brine springs, one of which is satu- 
rated with salt in the proportion of 12 to 88 water.’* 
{Heport on Brit. N. America, App. B., p. 140.) 

The climate of Nova Scotia, with respect to tempera- 
ture, bears a general resemblance to that of Ixiwer 
Canada, and is subject to the same great and sudden va- 
riations. The greatest degree of beat observed at Hali- 
fax by Captain Moorsom was 95® Fah., and the extreme 
of cold 10°. The difference of temperature within 24 
hours often exceeds 50°, and a difference of 62° has been 
known to occur within the same period. These change.s, 
however, are seldom so fremient or extreme in the Inte- 
rior, or in those parts of the prov. less immediately on 
Ihe Atlantic. Notwithstanding the occasional lowness 
of temperature, the maritime situation of Nova Scotia 
tends to abridge the duration of the fi’ost. The severe 
weather usually sets in about Che middle of December, 
and it is not uncommon for the frost to break up at the 
end of January. The quantity of snow not^nfy varies 
. greatly flroro year to year, but is also very unequally dis- 
tributed throughout the prov. The snow-storms are 
very heavy, some having been known to continue for 60 
or 70 hours without Intermission, { Moorsom, p. 169.) 
The severity of winter ends late in March, when chill, 
damp, east and north-east winds succeed, caused by the 
breakiog-up and passage along the coast of vast fields of 
ice fron} Gulph of St. Lawrence. Hence the roost 
disagreeable season in this country is from the vernal 
equinox to the end of April. Spring approaches tardily 
and irregularly, the close of May often arriving before 
the Adds are fmly clothed with verdure. A very warm 
summer occupies Smooths, dating from the early part of 
June. May and June are marked by the prevalence of 
fogs, especially on the eastern coast, while July and 
August are usually remarkable for a continuance or calm 
serene weather. Autumn, the most beautiful season of 
the year, may vie with that of any country. September 
and October are very similar to the same months in Eng- 
land ; but in November, and even December, there are 
days which, for beauty, warmtlK and mildness, are equal 
to the loveliest mornings of an English May. {Moorsom, 
p. 167.) Westerly and N.W, winds ,are most prevalent ; 
the fine bear to the wet days a proportion of 8 to 5. The 
extreme vaiiations of temperature common in this coun- 
try have hot that injurious influence on health which one 
naturally expect. Rheumatic and inflammatory 
complaints are far more prevalent than any other ; and a 


considerable annual mortality occurs firom puhnonary 
consumption. Intermittent fevers, however, so common 
in Canada and the United States, are hero wholly un- 
known ; typhus occurs only in a mitigated form, and the 
ravages of the yellow fever have never been felt. Nova 
Scotia, therefore, may, on the whole, be termed a healthy 
country. Its Inhabitants often live to extreme age ; many 
attain ninety and even a hundred years. {Murray's Brit. 
America, ii. 119.) 

As respects agriculture. Nova Scotia is estimated to 
comprise somewhat more than 8,0()0J)00 acres of land 
available for tillage ; the proportion of land under cul- 
tivation at present being to the wilderness as I to 26s. 
The first large public grants of land appear to have 
been made in 17w); and in less than 13 years from tliat 
time, nearly 8,000,000 acres (including the whole of 
Prince Edward’s Island, then a part of Nova S(\>tia) 
were granted in lots, ranging from 20,(K)0 to l-5<),0()0 acres; 
to individuals or companies in England. These grants 
contained conditions of improvement ; but the grantees, 
after having incurred some expense in trying to settle 
their extensive properties, abandoned the land to it.s 
few inhabs., or suffered it to remain absolutely waste. 
Efforts made to escheat these lands to the croan were 
repeatedly baffled by the influence of the absentee pro- 
prietors ; and thus the province was etfectiuiUy dosed 
against immigration, either from England or the neigh- 
Imuring colonies. Large grants of esciieated land were, 
however, made on the brewing out of the American war 
to refugee royalists; but those wore seldom oceupied, 
and are now, for the most part, uncultivatiHl, opposing 
serious obstacles to the cultivation of the lands aruundi 
them. Licensed occupiers, however, and squatters, 
have improved some portions of these tracts ; and to 
tJiera the progress made by the colony in population 
and agriculture is almost entirely ascribable. The 
system of selling in lots not exceeding 1,()<3) acres was 
introduced in 1827 ; and the average price of unim- 
proved land, in 1830, amounted to 2s. 3d. an acre. 'I'he 
largest portion of it, however, has been acquired, not by 
actual or intending settlers, but by speculators, who, 
tempted by the low price, have purchased, on account 
of the timber, or with a view to profit from a future .sale. 
Indeed, out of 5,750,000 acres that have been granted in 
Nova Scotia, only about 400,000 are under cultivation. 
{Report on British N. America, App. B., pp. 12, 13. and 
129.) 

The total quantity of land still ungranted in Nova 
Scotia was estimated by Mr. Morris, in 1838, at about 
2,500.000 acres ; but of these not above l-8th part is lit 
for tillage. The country, as res|>ects the quality of 
land and the sta(e of agriculture, may be divided into 
three distinct sections. The E. division, formed by a 
line from the mouth of the river Philip to that of the 
St. Mary, presents a strong upland soil, well adapted 
for grain, and varied with strips of rich intervale land 
along the sides of its rivers. ‘The upland consists prin- 
cipally of a strong loamy clay, intermixed more or less 
with sand and gravel, the soil of the Intervale being a 
rich, sandy, alluvial loam. 7'he lands about Pictou 
are very rich and productive, 7 successive crops of wlieat 
being frequently raised without the uso of manure. 
Agriculture, however, is only imperfectly understood, 
and no proper use is made of the resources of the soil. 
In the S. district the land is almost wholly upland, with 
>ry little intervale or marsh : the soil is extremely 
rocky, varying from a strong loam to a light sand. 
Good returns of wheat and the coarser grains are 
obtained in some places ; but the state of the farms 
generally exhibits tno very reverse of intelligence. The 
unskilful use of manure, the Indiscriminate employment 
of soa-weed, and, in many instances, the total neglect of 
any manure whatever, have retained those lands In a 
poor and backward state which better management 
would have rendered comparatively productive. ( Moor- 
som, p. 183.) The N.W. division comprises upland, 
intervale, and marsh land ; the first two being poor, and 
scarcely susceptible of any improvement. Tne marsh 
land it of two kinds,— one, called salt-marsh, being 
little more than a flat surface of spongy soil, overflowed 
at spring-tides, and covered with a long rank grasi^, 
sometimes converted into hay; the other, called the 
dyke-marsh, owes Its formation to the impetuosity of 
the tide In the Bay of Fundy, which brings along with 
ft fine loamy particles, which it leaves behind as it re- 
cedes, and Xhus, in course of time a succession of layers 
raises the Surface to the level of spring-tides, when an 
embankment or dyke, called an aboiteau, is formed to 
prevent any farther overflow. A newly-enclosed marsn 
Is usually left untouched for the first three or four years : 
in the third year It Is flit to receive the plough, and is 
then sown with wheat, the first crop averaging about <>0 
bushels an acre ; and on long cultivated marshes toe 
returns average almut 40 bushels of wheat and tons 
au acre of hay. The crops usually cultivated are wheat, 
oats, and barley, with smaller quantities of peas, bucK- 
wheat, knd rye. Pot^oOs are universally cultivated, and 
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fbrm the staple article of food throughout the province, condition of the roads. (Report, App, B. p. I3&— 140.) 
Crops of beans or cabbage are rarely seen, and hortU A water comniunicatiun has been effected between Hall- 
culture meets with very little attention. fax and Windsor \ but the- want of any such coinmunica- 

The average produce per acre of medium farm land is tlon is severely felt by those whose settlements are at a 
estimated at 25 bushels of wheat, 40 of oats, 200 of pota- distance from Halifax, the chief market in the colony for 
toes, and 2 tons of hay ; but ail calculations of this nature agricultural produce. 

are very vague, and little to be depended on. Good The constitution of Nova Scotia Is a representative 
dairy-farms are found In the N.W, division. Hired provincial government. The lieutenant-governor, who is 
lalK)ur is difficult to procure, and too expensive to alIj|Mr subordinate to the governor-general of British N. Ame- 
of its adoption, except by the more wealthy. Labour^s rica, is commander within the prov., and the supremo 
(who do not exist here as a separate class, but comprise civil, as well as military authority. Under him is a 
the more indigent of the new settlers) are u.sually hired council of 12 meins., of whom the bishop and chief jus- 
during the 6 months of summer, for which they receive tice are meins, and the rest .'ippoiiited by tho 

from I6f. to 18/., with board and lodging ; but a part of crown. The legislative assembly is a hod> of 41 mems., 
the payment is made in produce. (For further inform- elected by 40v. freeholders. It is elocti d, like the British 
atloii, see Moorsom’s work, pp. 176 — ^222., from which 11. of C., for 7 years, but may be prorogued or dissolved 
the above remarks are mostly derived.) by the lieutenant-governor. It meets every year, and all 

The forests of Nova Scotia abound with good timber ; money bills must originate in this assembly ; other hills 
pine and birch, oak, beech, ash, and maple, are the most require the consent of the governor and council before 
common trees; and many of the inliah. have for years they become law. For the purposes of election, Nova 
been supported by the timber-trade. The exports of Scotia is divided into 10 counties (including Cape Brc- 
timber in 1837 were valued at 143,736/. The principal ton). The counties liave 2 meins, eacli, and the other 
wild animals of tho province arc the moose-doer, car- representatives are returned by the towns. Justice is 
riboo, bear, loup-cervler, fox, martin, otter, mink, and administered by a court of queen’s beni:h, sitting at Ha- 
squirrel. Hunting and trapping were once extensively lifax, and by district courts in the different counties, 
pursued ; but in proportion as the country has become The common and statute laws of Kugland are in force, 
settled, the number of animals has grailu.ally hut ra- together with statutes passed by the local legislature, and 
pidly decreased, so that the exports of furs in 1837 were approved by the queen in council. J’he laws, according 
not estimated at more than 4,330/. The rivers abound to M‘Gregor are, on the whole, judicious ; and, as i^ar as 
with many varieties of freshwater Ifsh ; besides which, they go, calculated to promote the prosperity of the 
cod, herrings, mackerel, halibut, and other kinds of sea- colony. But there is too frequent a recurrence to courts, 
fish, are found In the deep hays of tiic coast. Cheda- and the imrmony of society is often broken by a love of 
hucto Bay and Annapolis Basin are the principal stations litigation. 

for the herring and mackerel fishery ; but the iiihab. Tlie provincial revenue, amounting to fomewhat more 
share, >also, in the whale, seal, and con fislieries ; and this than 60,000/., is raised by duties of 2^ jier cent, ad valo^ 
branch of Industry has for some years been on tlie in- retn on property generally, with an additional rate or\ 
crease. The fish of all sorts (chiefly cod) exported in wine and spirits, and by duties on imported goods, 
1837 was valued at 181, %0/. ; besides which, the exports lighthouse dues, rents, &c. Taxation, however, Js ex- 
of train-oil were estimated at 20,280/. Tho fisheries are treinely light; the cost of defence being defrayed by 
said to employ 'about a third part of the inliab. ; hut this Great Britain, and the inhab. being burdened only witii 
is, no doubt, an exaggerated statement. Another iin. the civil government and local Improvements. The 
portant branch of employment in Nova Scotia is mining, military force consists of three regiments of the line, th« 
Coal and iron are abundant, and are pretty extensively expense of w hose maintenance to England is estimated 
wrought by the General Mining Association, to wliicli all at about 120,000/. a year. 

the mines have been let. The total value of the coal pro- The Church of England is the establi.ohed religion, and 
duced in Nova Scotia and C. Breton lamoi^pted in 1839 the colony is divided into 32 pars., each of which has a 
to 25,000/. rector salaried by the crown or the Society for tlie Pro- 

Gypsum, which abounds in the W. districts, is higiily pagutioii of the Gospel. Nova Scotia was made a Id- 
prized in the United States as manure, and the quantity shonric in 1787, the diocese extending over New Bruns- 
exported thither from Nova Scotia in 1837 amounted to wick and Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and 
22,326 tons, valued at 6,738/. A stone is found in many the Bermudas. The bisliop draws no revenues from the 
parts of tlie prov. extremely well adapted for grind- colony, and holds spiritual jurisdiction only over tho 
stones, which are celebrated all over America under the members of his own church. The Presbyterians, liow, 
appellation of “ Nova Scotia blue grits : ” the exports to ever, arc the most numerous body, and a synoii of 17 
the United States were valued, in 1837, at 12,085/. The members meets annually at Halifax. There are numerous 
manufactures are quite unimportant : the weaving of Bom. Caths., consisting principally of the Acadians and 
coarse woollen cloths, called homespun, is pretty general Irish settiers. The Baptists and Wcsleyau Methodists 
throughout the colony ; and carding-mills are established are also an important body ; and a complete toleration is 
In some parts. Carpets, also, are woven In small quantities, granted to aB religious denominations, 
ami ropes are made of hemp imported from N. Europe. Among the establishments devoted to education, tlie 
Crist and saw-mills are very numerous ; besides which, principal is Windsor College, partly supported by tlie 
there are several breweries and tan-yards. The position provincial government and partly by subscription ; hut 
of Nova Scotia, on the extreme W. side of N. America, it has not met with much success. The Preshyteriaus 
gives it great commercial advantages ; and its trade, have an academy at Pictou, and the Baptists have ano- 
especially with the U. States, has been for some years ther at Hoxton, attendeil by about 50 students. There 
steadily on the increase. The exports, chiefly to Canada, are eiglit schools at Halifax, furnishing instruction to 
the U. .States, and Great Britain, consist of nsh and fish- 1,000 children. An episcopal school at St. George’s is 
oil, timber, coals, Ac. ; the whole being valued, in 1837, attended by 120 boys and 100 girls ; and there is a large 
at 478,461/. The imports during the same year com- grammar -school^t Sydney. The prov. comprises, also, 
prised corn and flour, British manufactures, colonial 600 common schools, and 30 combined English and 
produce. &c., and were valued at 790,765/. The trade Latin schools, attended altogether by about 20,000 rhil- 
principally centres in Halifax, which see. Subjoined is dreu. These schools are supported by grants, subscrlp- 

tions, &c., and,^ other schools are maintained by the 
. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

account of the Ships and their Tonnage that entered Of tho pop. of the prov., the Indians do not now 
and left the Ports of Nova Scotia in 1839 exceed 600 ; There are about 6,000 Acadians (or de- 
scendants of French settlors, before tlie country was 
ceded to the British), and about 2,000 free negroes : the 
remainder of the nop. consists of Germans, or their de- 
scendants, British emigrants, chiefly from the N. of 
England and Scotland, a few Irish, and the descendants 
of refugee loyalists from the U. States. The Acadians 
congregate in settlements of their own, mixing little 
with the other colonists. 

Nova Scotia was discovered, by John Cabot, in 1497. 
It was first settled by the French, who called it Acadia, 
rp. It subsequently fell under the English, having been, iu 

*’^®**)» of internal communication have been 1627, granted by James I. to Sir W. Alexander, and 
i^mproved within the last few years, and some of the nameil Nova Scotia. In 1632, it was restored to !■ ranee 
rnaas are >tat^ by Moorsom to be equal to the second- by the treaty of St. Germain’s ; but it several times sub- 
. England. They are partly supported by sequently charged masters, and was not finally esta- 
House of Assembly, and the blished In the quiet possession of the British till 1758. 
fll»trict are compelled to furnish. At the peace of 176.3, the boundaries of this colony were 
i lubitltutc, H Certain quantity of so defined, as to include New Brunswick and Cape Bre- 

not Wn P«|:Po»« ; this lyitem, however, has ton ; but, in 1784, the former was made a separate go- 

»ucc€ssful t and large tracts are still left vernment. Haiif ax (which see) is its capital and the 
cuiiivaced, owing elthef tp tho absence or wretched seat of government. ( A/‘Grrgor*s Brit. America, \. 259 
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— 4‘27. ; MiHtrsom^s Letters from Nova Seotia^ paicim ; 
yjurrn^'s Brit. Atnerica, vol.il.) 

NO VELLARA, a town of N. Italy, duchy of Modena, 
In the plain of the Po, 16 m. N.W. Mc^ena. Pop. 4.070. 
It i.H the cap. of a principality annexed to Modena in 1737, 
and ha.'* some silk and leather manufactures. 

NOVGOROD, a gov. of Russia in Europe, between the 
57th and Gist degs. of N. lat., and the 30th and 42d of E. 
long. ; having E. the gov. of Vologda, S. those of Jaros- 
lavl. Tver, and Pskof ; W. the latter and Petersburg, and 
N. the last named and Olonetz. Length, N.E. to S.W., 
about 4(X)m. ; breadth, varying from 40 to 16t)m. Area, 
estimated at 43,880 sq. m. Pop., in 1 838, 82.'>,400. The 
surface, which in the N. is low and level, rises gradu;U)y 
towards the S. W., where the Valdai plateau roaches 
an elevation of 1,000 ft. above the sea. The gov. is 
well watered : principal rivers, Volkhof, Msta, Chexna, 
Mologda, Lovat, Ac., some of which run towards the 
Wolga, and others towards the Lake of Ladoga. Among 
the lakes are those of Blelo-Osero, Voje, and Ilmen. 
The climate, especially in the N., is more severe than in 
the gov. of Petersburg, not being tempered by the sea 
breezes. Except in a few districts, the soil is not emi- 
nent for fertility, and night frosts often spoil the crops. 
Scarcely any orchard trees arc met with ; but hemp and 
flax are grown for exportation; and in IH32, 86H,(X)0 
cbetwerts of corn, principally rye, oats, and barl«*y, were 
rmsed. Timber is an imporbmt product ; a large part of 
the gov. is covered with forests, those belonging to the 
crown covering 2,727,200 deciatines. Few cattle are 
reared. Next to agriculture, fishing is a principal occu- 
pation. The salt-springs of Staraia-Kouss furnish an 
adequate supply of salt for tins gov. and that of Tver. I 
Manufacturing Industry is very backward ; there are a 
few copper, gla^s, tile, leather, woollen cloth, and other ] 
factories ; but in 1832 there were not, in all, .W manu- j 
facturiug establishments in the gov. : the pop. iiave, 
however, a turn for commerce, and the dinen'Ht fairs 


lietween 1044 and 1061, and repaired In 1832, Is of stone, 
goinewhut on the model of St. Sophia at ConstautU 
nople. It has some remarkable bronze gates, with sculp- 
tures in a//o.re/fVf'o, representing passages from scripture 
history ; and many of the paintings on its walls are 
curiou.H, being said to date from a period previously to the 
revival of tlie arts in Italy. Novgorod is the seat of a 
military governor, whose authority extends over the sid- 
Jaiyut prov. of Tver. It has a few manufactures of sail- 
cWlh, le.'ither, and vinegar, and some trade In corn. 
Though not the original capital of Rurick, it became the 
scat of the Rus.slan government In H64. In the beginning 
of the 11th century the inhabs. obtained con.siderabic 
privileges that laid the foundation of their liberty and 
prosperity ; and as the city and its contiguous territory 
increased in pop. and wealth, they gradually usurped an 
almost absolute independency ; so that, in effect, Nov- 
gorod, in the middle ages, should rather be considered a 
republic, under the jurisdiction of an elective magistrate, 
than a state subject to a regular line of hereditary mo- 
narchs. During the 12th, 13th, ;md i4th centuries, Nov- 
gorod formed the griind entnydt between the countries 
E. of Roland :md the Hanseatic cities ; and its woaltli and 
power .seemed so great and well established, and the city 
Itself so impregnable, .'is to give rise to the proverb — 

“ Quis contra Deo$ H mafTniim Novof(ordiam t •' 

“ \V'ho call rcsiht the tioils and Gieat Novgoroil ? " 

Rut in 1477 it was obliged to submit to Ivan L, great 
duke of Russia. In 15.'i4 it was visited by the famous 
Richard < .h.ancellour, who describes it as the “great 
m.art town of all Moscovic, and in greatnesse bevond 
Moscow,” Rut not long after it was subjected, as already 
stated, to the scourge of the destroyer, and fell, mjver to 
rise again. The foundation of Petersburg took from it 
all hope of ever recovering any portion of its ancient 
pro.sperity. {Sc/mtix/rr, La Russtr, 1.52—174. ; Coxr's 
TravcU in the N. <f Europe, ii. 77 — 90., Hvo. ed.) 


and markets are well attended. Novgorod is divided into | NOVI, a town of N. Italy, Sardinina dom., div. 
10 di.^tri^t8 ; Novgorod. Tikhvine, and Valdai are among ' Genoa, cap. prov. and mand. ; in the fertile plain ol 
its chief town-s. Except some Lutherans among the Marengo, at the foot of the Apennines, 14 in. S.K. 
Finnish inhab., the pop. is pritiemally of the. (ireek Ales.sandria. Pop., in 1838, 10,278. Few remains exist 
church. Education is very little difntsed. The cap. has ■ of it.s old castle; its streets are narrow and ilLi>aved, 
a gymn.asium ; and there are goh<iols there and in other j and its public edifices undeserving of notice, it has, 
parts of the gov. ; but the young persons of all descrip- however, a handsome square. It is the seat of civil and 
tions at school in 1835 amounted to only 1.086! The ' commercial tribunals ; and has a college and ho.8pltal, 
gov. is not suppose# to possess a printlng-pre.s.s. Civil | and manufactures of the best silk twist in the divisiittix. 
public revenue estimated at 2,733,000 roubles. This ter- ' It is also entrepot for goods passing between Italy 
ritory was made a separtite gov. in 1776. } an«l Germany. On the 16th of Aug., 1799, an obstiuatu 

Novgorod, (called Veliki, or “ the Great,”) a city ‘ conflict took place near this town, when a French army, 
of Russia, and formerly the most important in that : under Joubert, who fell In the ai'tion, was defeated liy 
empire, cap. of the above gov., on the Vt^hof, near 1 the Au.stro-Russian army, under Suwarrow. 
its exit from the Lake Ilmen, 1(X) m. S. Peters- NO\T.RAZ.\R, a town of 'Purkey in Europe, prov. 

burg, and 305 m. N. W. Moscow. Lat. .5 h^ 31' 32" N. ; Bosnia, cap. Sunjiak.on the Hachka, 130m. S. K. Rosna- 
long. 31<^ 16' 24" E. Its pop., which, in 18.30, amounted Serai. Pop. estimated .at from 8,(K)0 to 10,000. It is a 
to only 8.63-L was estimated to have amounted in the town of considi.'rablo traffic, the residence of a pacha and 
height of its prosperity, in the I5tli century, to 40(KOOO, a IL Cath. bisliop, and has some warm baths. Our ac- 
though this, probably, 18 much beyond the mark. At this qtiaintance with it is, however, very limited, as it is 
pericKl, Novgorod, with Ixmdon, Bergen, and Bruges, seldom or never visited by travellers from W. E^urope. 
constituted the four principal foreign depOts of the Ilanse- NO Y ON, (an. Noviomagus Veromanduorum), a town 

Stic League ; but the fall of the League, and still more the of E'ranco, dep. Oise, ctip. canton, on the Vorse, a tri- 
massacres perpetrated by the bloodthirsty barbarian butary of the Oise, 42 m. E!.N.E. Beauvais. Pop., itt 
Ivan Vassilievitch II., in 1570, proved fatal to this great IH.36, 3,473. It is well built, and surrounded with mi- 
emporium ; and it soon after fell into all but irremediable merous gardens. The cathedral, erected under Pepin and 
dec^. La Motraye, who visited it early in the last cen- Charlemagne, is 340 ft. in length, its main entrance being 
tury, gives the following description, which will apply flanked by two towers upwards of 2(K) ft. in height. Noyou 
nearly as well in the present day. “ Nothing is more dc- has manufactures of fine linens, tulle, hosiery, leatln r, 
ceitful than the view of Novgorod from a distance: its copperas, Ac., and a brisk general trade. It was erected 
extent, and the number and height its towers and into a bishopric in .531. Charlemagne held his court in 
spires, seem to announce one of the fii^st cities in Kn- this town for a considerable period, and in it Hugh Cajn t 
rope ; but on nearing it, the traveller perceives that its was proclaimed king. But it is chiefly remarkable for its 
walls and houses are only of wood ; and on entering, he having been the birth-place of the famous reformer Jolm 
finds it ill built and wretchedly pav^. OiUy the churches Calvin, born here on the 18th of July, 1509. {Hugo; 
and a very few private residences are of stone or brick. Guide du Vopageur. ) 

There may be from 80 to 85 churches, including those of N CJBIA (an. Ethiopia), an extensive tract of E. Africa, 
the monasteries ; besides which, the castle, a large fort- between the S. boundary of Egypt and the N. 
ress bristling with artillery, is the remaining principal Abyssinia; bounded E. by the Red Sea, W. bythedcscri 
o^ce.” (La Motrayt, in Schnitxler, la Russie, p. 170), of Idbya, between lat. 13° and 24° N., and long, .p 
The town, in fact, though comprising a large space, 36° E. Estimated area, 360,000 sq. m. Pop. ‘ 

consists prlodpaliy of scattered groups of miserable The country is divided into Lower Nubia, or Nu 
habitations, separated by ruins or by fields, which. It Proper, extending from Egypt to the --i 

is evident, had once been covered with houses. It is Dongola, and thence to the junction of the river 
divided into two parts by tbe Volkhof, here crossed or Tacazze with the Nile : and Upper Nubia, whicn n- 
by a handsome bridge of 11 arches, which is almost eludes Shendy, Halfay (an. A/croe), and Sennaar. (t^ 
the only modem structure In the city. The piles, eye, Britanmca, art. Nubia ; BJtter's Africa, S;c.) 

Ac,, of this bridge are of granite, the rest is chiefly of Nubia is situated almost entirely in the basin ot 
timber ; its entire length is 270 yards, and the breadth Nlldt Bocks and mountains are the characteristuv 
of its central arch 85 ft. In the Torgovata, or market- and the mountains here press so cI 06 «mj ^^ 

town, are the governor's residence, an anc. palace of the the river tliat there would bo but little ground ten 
czars, and most of the shops and warehouses. The tillage, if they were not interrupted by lateral 
Sofmkaia, on the opposite bank of the Volkhof, is about productiveness of which, however, is diminisf^a 
14 m. in circuit, and surrounded by an earth rampart and continual encroachments of the deserts. 
a ditch. In it are the kreml, or titadel, the cathedral of rocky islands dot the stream, and in some „f 

St. Sophia, the archbishop’s palace, and tbe various tri- gate so as to form rapids, hardly deserving 
bunalt. The citadel is in many respects similar to the “Cataracts," by which they are ukc tl'c 

kremlin of Moscow, having a stone wall, flanked with Some of these islets are rendered ivri- 

m«ny round and fquare towers. The cathedral, built high banks of the NiK) by means of the artiuo 
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S itioa effected by sakkeas^ or Fenian water-wheels. 

etween Uie river and the Red Sea extends the stony and 
sandy Nubian desert, interspersed here and there with 
small fertile spots, or oases. On the coast of the latter 
are a few inconsiderable towns, in Upper Nubia the 
country wears a somewhat different aspect. Instead of 
one river, several streams flow through it to pour their 
waters into the majestic Nile. The land Is also much 
more elevated, being situated on the lowest of the tlW^e 
plateaux on which, according to Ritter, this part of Africa 
is placed. The S. extremity of Nubia has an elevation 
of 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea ; but northwards 
the elevation gradually lessens, and the Nubian desert 
forms the gradual transition from the lower course of the 
Nile to the higher and more southern lands of Africa. 

Mountains — Ranges of mountains, forming a continu- 
ation of the range traversing Egypt, skirt the entire 
Nubian coast of the Red Sea ; but they are not nearly so 
high nor so important as some travellers have stated. 
Those through which the Nile forces its course arc 
figured in most maps as running parallel to its bed, as 
ill Egypt ; but the numerous so-called cataracts, and the 
many valleys which intersect the hills, prove that these 
ranges traverse the Nile parallel to each other from K. to 
W., crossing the current of the river, instead of accom- 
panying its niiirse from S. to N. Gebcl Snigre (Cbiggre, 
in Rrm e) and (Irbr/ Sufirha take the former direction. 
From Faka, on the river Atbara, to Suakim, on the Red 
Sea, stretches another lateral chain, called the Orbai/ 
l.angay. Several incon.sidorable chains and detached 
rocky hills, off-shoots from this chain, arc distributed 
over the E. desert skirting the Red Sea. 

The Climate Af Lower ^ubia, though intensely hot, is 
healthy, on account of its dryness : the plague has never 
been known to reach beyond the second cataract ; but the 
higher districts are subject to those violent tropical rains 
which contribute in some degree to the regular swelling 
of the Nile : the N. limit of these rains is between lat. 

and 17'^ 3(y N. In Rerber and Shendy tliey ( ontinuc 
throughout March and the two succeeding months. Tlic 
deserts E. and W. of the Nile are sulijoct to violent 
storms of wind. The geological structure of the rocks in 
Lower Nubia consists of granite and syenite, inter- 
spersed with black marble, of which last the second cata- 
ract is formed. Slate (in the E. desert), porphyry, s.and- 
stone, and limestone, have also been enumerated. In the 
upper countries coarse grey gnuiite, primitive quartz, and 
mica-slatc are likewise often nientioimd by travellers. 
Along the coast of the Red Sea gold and silver mines are 
said to exist ; hut the Pacha of Egypt has made more 
than one unsucce.ssful attempt to oiicn them. Neither 
have the “ Emerald” Mountains, wliich pass the Egyp- 
tian frontier, yielded any-treasure to modern adventurers. 

Animals. — I'lie S. narts of Meroe seem to be the N. 
boundary of the natural habitation of the African elephant. 
Tigers and lions have been seen In the valleys of Snendy, 
where crocodiles also abound. Wild dogs and foxes 
are exceedingly numerous, Ruppoll having discovered 
four new species. The hippoiiotamus seldom ascends 
the N.ic higher than Dongola. Antelopes, of three 
species, occupy the banks of the Wliite Nile and the 
desert W. oi Dongola. The giraffe (z^rq/a, ” the ele- 
gant,”) inhabits the mountains of Dender. near the 
Atbara. The principal birds of Nubia are the occipital 
vulture, the red-throated shrike, and several curious spe- 
cimens of the family of great-legged thrushes. Bus- 
tards are also abundant, with partridges, quails, and 
several other species of game. 

Mirbel having, very properly, classed Nubia with Bar- 
wry and Egypt, and plac^ them in the S. Transition 
^one, the botany of Nubia assimulates very nearly with 
Uiat of those countries. {See Egypt, sec, vegetable pro- 
ducltons, 1. 744.) The great enemies to vegetation here, 
as in other hot oountnes, are locusts, clouds of which 
sometimes darken the air, and settling on the land, strip 
p ®vcry remnant of verdure ; on these occasions, the 
innab. catch, and eat them, “ out of self-defence.” 

^ ^'O^cr Nubia. — The Nubian valley of 
sne Nile, which ascends as high as the 7th cataract, and 
ranges between the 9th and 24th degrees N. lat., com- 
prises 13 states, each governed by its melek, or chief 
subordinate to the pacha of Egypt. Ten of these states 
^ Upper Nubia. Between the Ist 
cateracts, in the states of Kenon and Wady Nubia, 
flows through a rocky bed, and precipices en- 
narrow limits, scarcelyallow- 
either side ; but at short intervals 
wcur those excavated monuments which will hereafter 
vfiw described. El-Kalabsheh, the largest 

iiiage on the W. bank, occupies the site of the an. TaU 
‘hat of Contra-Talmis, the 
occupied the attention of modem 
thft N w ?ebou, lat. 22° 60' N., the river inclines to 
of ^hich, though a mere vil- 

‘he 6 sUtes N. of Den- 
is well-known excavated temples, 

near the centre of the state, called Wady Nuba, on the 


W. bank of the Nile, in lat. 22® 20' N. The second ca- 
taract, which occurs about 35 m. below IpsamboOl, is 
formed by numerous rocky islets intercepting the stream, 
on eaci) side of which in this vicinity stretches an exten- 
sive and not unfertile plain. 

Through the district of Batn-el-Hadjar, the Nile 
passes between a chain of syenite hills, those on the W. 
side having at their font many deserted villages and 
monasteries: only the E. side of the valley is now in- 
habited. The district of Sakkot has many poor villages 
on both banks of the river, possesses numerous an- 
tiquities, and is joined southward by Mahass, where the 
most cultivated spots, hitherto situated on the E. bank of 
the river, are transferred to the opposite shore. Remains 
of castles, churches, anil houses afft)rd evidence that 
tliis distr. was formerly well peopled. The course of 
the Nile here is tortuous ; but S. of the 3d cataract, 
forming the N. boundary of Dongola, it runs in a pretty 
direct channel as tar as Old Dongola, in lat. IS^ 10' N. 
The stream then tHke.s a sweep to tl»e N.K., preserving 
that direction for about 100 m., through the highly fertile 
distr. of Slieygya, ascending beyond the 4th cataract to 
the island of Mukrat, wliich divides the stream. The 
state of Berber commences southward of the 5th ca- 
taract, and in tliis district the villages stand at a con- 
siderable distance from the river. Berber, or El Mek- 
hair, the cap., is near the E. bank, about 17 m. below the 
junction of the Tacazze with the Nile. 

Upper Nubia, is a triangular tract lying chiefly between 
the White Nile, or liahr-eUAbiad, the Blue Nile, or Bahr- 
el-Azrok, and tlio Tacazze or Atbara. It is now divided 
into the 3 states of Shendy, Halfay, and Sennaar. From the 
Berber frontier, for some considerable di stance south ward, 
tlie soil of Shendy consists of immense fertile plains, 
stretching out from both sides of the Nile on elevated 
ground, at some distance from the river. Shendy-el- 
(larb “on the W. hank” is a large and not ill built vil- 
lage, with about l),0(»0 inli.abs. ; Shendy ” on the E. bank” 
is the cap. of the prov. ; and being a idace of rest for 
the caravans from Sennaar, possesses regular and well- 
stocked markets. N. ot Shendy arc some ruins, sup- 
posed to be those of the ancient microti. Halfay lies 
between Shendy and Sennaar; and, before the Egyptian 
conquest by Ismael, the son of Mehemet All, belonged 
to the melek of Sennaar : Its chief town, liavhig the same 
name, lies N. of the confluence the W hite with the 
Blue Kile, which takes place atmhartuni. W. of tlie 
Bahr-el-Azri k is the distr. of Sennaar, or Fungi: it is a 
flat and fertile tract, with some large villages, mostly 
composed of conical houses, similar to those of the S. 
African tribes. Six d.Hys’ march S. of Khartum is Sennaar, 
the entrepot of the curavuu merchandise, for Kordofan, 
Darfur, and Aby.ssinia. Its environs are wlfte plains, 
with a long ragged mountain, about 15 m. W. of the 
town (Sennaar). The most considerable port upon th« 
Red Sea is Suakim, whence merchants embark their 
goods for Arabia, Ac. 

Population. Languages. Ac. — - The inhab. of the dif- 
ferent parts of Nubia diner considerably in personal 
appearance ; and those southward are much darker than 
those in the states bordering on' Egypt. The marked 
features of the whole race, however, are long oval coun- 
tcn.ances, curved noses, somewhat ruundcHl towards tho 
top, rather thick lips, but not so far protruding as those 
of the negroes, retreating chins, scanty beards, lively 
dark eyes, strongly frizzled hair, and well-knit, muscular 
bodies. The Noubas, properly so called, are about the 
best looking of the race ; both men and women have 
good features^and well-proportioned persons, their dis- 
position and character also being, according to Burck- 
hardt, more susceptible of improvement than those of 
the Dongoiese, wfio arc described as dirty, idle, and 
ferocious. (See Dongola, I. 701.) The people inhabiting 
the valley of Sheygya, E. of Dongola, are the most power- 
ful of the Nubian tribes N. of Sennaar. They are good 
horse-soldiers, and were employed as such oy Israael 
Pacha« on his expedition against the negroes of the S. ' 
The common people are almost naked, wearing notliing 
but a hip-cloth. They usually speak the Arabic lan- 
guage ; and the learned caste among them cuUifat®.iiiost 
branches of Mohammedan literature. The Berl^rg 
present, perhaps, the worst specimens of Nubian cha- 
racter : treachery, dishonesty, and drunkenness, are 
prevailing features among the men ; and the women, 
who In the better parts of the country are modest and 
observant of conjugal lidclity, here Indulge in the greatest 
profligacy, and pay no attention to the marriage vow. 
The inhab. of Upper Nubia are of Arabic descent, speak 
the language of the Arabs, and resemble them in their 
love of a restless roving life. A pastoral pop. inhabits 
tho banks the Tacazz6, which, also, are visited by 
mountaineerti. v\ lien in seach of pasturage, during tho 
dry season. The K. desert is infested by wild nomadic 
tribes, constantly at war with each other, and remark- 
able for adroitness in thieving and treachery towards 
strangers. 

Productive Industry and Commerce. — Th« cultivated 
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porttoDf of the Nubian valley being, on account of the cCatues of their ions and daughters, al] of whom have, 
height of its banks, beyond the inundation of the Nile, their names and titles. The front of this temple is free 
the land can only be watered by artificial means. Even from sand, and access is much easier to its interior than 
in the lateral valleys, the few canals cut through them to that of the greater. A passage leads to the prouaos, 
are rarely full ; and the water, both from them and the which is 35 by 3} ft., supported by six square pillars, 
Nile, is rused by Persian wheels. Dhourra is reaped in three on each side: to this chamber succeeds a vestibule, 
December and January; next follows a crop of barley, whieii leads to the adytum, or sanc^tuary, containing the 
and then dhourra again. Tobacco is universally raised, remains of a sitting statue cut in the rock, which, how- 
Although the S. districts present some excellent land, ei^, is not in such good preservation as the rest of the 
agriculture offers few charms for the inhab. ; and structure. The bas-reliefs adorning the sanctuary are 
Sennaar and Shendy are celebrated only for being painted, the figures yellow, and are enclosed by a border 
the entrepdts of the chief commerce of K. Africa. The of three colours : the colour of the ceiling is brue. 
town of Shendy, having Soudan and Abyssinia to the We arc indebted to Burckhardt and Bclzoni for bring- 
S., Egypt and the Arabian Gulph to the N. and E., ing these splendid temples to light. Tlie entrance of the 
and Darfur to the W., is the centre of much of the great temple is so blocked up with sand that it is only 
trade with those countries.. Markets are regularly hedd passable by a person divesting hinnself of nearly all his 
there twice a week ; and at one of them Burckhardt saw clothing, and creeping on liis hands and knees ; and then 
from 4,000 to 5,000 cows, as many camels, nearly 100 the htfat within is more intense than that of a Turkisli 
asses, and several horses for sale. In Shendy are several bath, the want of air being almost insufTt rable. 
forges for Iron and silver. The merchants from the W'. Besides the excavated temples of Nubia, of which Ip- 
pay regular visits to Sennaar ; they exchange Indian s.amboOl does not present the only specimen, there are 
goods for gold, which they transport to Djidda and the others, partly hewn out of the solid rock, and partly built. 
E. The price of gold at Sennaar is estimated at 12 dol- Those of fiirslif* (lat. 23° 3I'45'' N. ; long. 32° hi'/ r//' 
lars an ounce, and at Shendy 16 doll.ars. Every two E.), Sebona, Dendera, and Gebel-el-Birkel (lat. 18° 31' 
months merchant caravans arrive at both these jdaces, 41" N. Unppell) are of this clas.s. The interior of these 
frequently consisting of 500 or 600 camels, laden with temples is cut out of the solid rock, while the exterior 
dhourra; others, comprising about 100 camels, trade in chambers and appendages are formed of stone-work, 
various products, as well as slaves. The trafiic in staves From the primitive cluiractcr of the masonry, the rude- 
ia extensively carried on, upwards of 5,0(K) being annually ness and decay of the sculptures, and the decomposition 
imported from the interior of Africa; of these 2,500 are of the walls, it has been concluded that the temple of 
disposed of in Arabia, 1,. 500 in Egv’pt, and 1,000 In Don- Gebel-el-Blrkel is older than many of the temples of 
golaand other parts of Lower Nubia. The Arabs of the Egypt, or even of Nubia. This site is also remarkable 
Desert supply the caravans with senna of the best quality, for 13 pyramids, lying in the desert to the E. of the town, 
ostrich fwhers, and charcoal. differing from those previously known, their sides pre- 

HitUtry^Goveminent^Sfe , — It has been supposed that senting small temples with gateways and enclosures, 
the country of the Ethiopians was among the earliest in Opposite toBirkel,on the other side of the Nile, at Noiiri, 
which advances were made towards civilisation, and is another assemblage of pyramids. The age of all these 
that the arts descended from Meroe to Egypt. But we vast masses of stone, many of them exhibiting little else 
have little or no authentic information respecting the to the modern traveller than mounds of debris, no doubt 
state of this country In antiquity ; and it was not till the belongs to the remotest antiquity. At Sammeh and Den- 
6lh century that the wandering ancestors of the Nubians dera, we find specimens of a more perfect class of temph s 
appear to have settled under a regular government, than those before mentioned, and which belong to the 
At that period mention is made of Silco, king of the last epochs of Nubian art. That at the latter place lias 
Nubates and the Ethiopians (Letronne, Journal des the proportions of Grecian structures, and In the pillars 
Savant, 1825) ; under whom they were converted to have been recognised a mixture of the Greek atid 
Christianity, the country divided into ecciesiastical dis- Egyptian stvics. 

tricts, and the whole wibjected to the Patriarch of Alex- nuttu qf 3/<roc.— The tract of country enclosed by the 
andrla. After the loss of Abyssinia, the kings of the Nile and the Tacazsc, or Atbara, and terminating at the 
Noubas resided at Dongola; but ill the 14th century their confluence of those rivers, was the island of Mcrol* of 
power ceased, and Nubia was divided into several petty ancient geographers ; and near Assur on the Nile, in tlie 
states. In the succeeding century the Mohammedan con- prov. of Shendy, the ruins of the ancient capital of 
querors reachsid subdued the country, Chllstianity Ethiopia have been recognised. Nothing remains but 
was suppmsed, and Mohammedanism toox its place. the Necropolis ; which consist^of a vast assemblage of 
Down to the year J821 the people of Nubia were inde- pyramids, similar in every respect to those of Birkel. ( For 
pendent, living under their own Meleks, or chiefs ; but at a particular account of which wo refer the reader to 
that period Ibrahim Pacha reduced them to a depen- Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia, p. 66, et seq.) We must 
dency on Egypt. This change is so far fortunate for not, however, omit to notice the Inferences drawn from 
travellers, that with the permission of Mehomet All, these and other Nubian monuments by those whose ac- 
the whole country is open to their researches, and no quaintance with antiiiuities entitles their opinions to 
danger is to be apprehended, except from the climate respect. They conciuae that art and civilisation, instead 
and the dishonestj of the natives. ' The same system of ascending the Nile from Egypt, descendetl to it from 
of mUltarv despotism and oppressive taxation that exists Ethiopia. The decay in which the mounds of Meroe are 
in Egypt has been extended to Nubia : but it is a ques- now found, producea entirely by the slow hand of Time, 

’ tion whether the people be now more heavily taxed than the sculptures of their interior, exhibiting religious 
formerly by their petty chiefs, while, in other respects, rites of a purer and simpler stamp than those of Egypt, 
their condition is improved. and other circumstances which nice observers have sup- 

Monwnental Rernains qf Nubia — IpsamhoQl. — Of all poseil they have detected, prove, according to the authori- 
the relics of ancient art with which the valley of the ties referred to, that they have been the models of the 
Nile abounds over the whole distance f(y)m Meroi* to more stupendous Egyptlou structures. The excavated 
Memphis, none have excited more admiration than the temples, too, furnish, it is alleged, proofs of the remotest 
excavated temples at IpsamboQl, lat. TIP 19' 47" N. ; attempts at architecture. But, how plausible soever, 
long. 31^ 32* 54" £. According to Champollion, the these conclusions amount to no more than probabilities ; 
great temple, **ett une merveiUe, qui serait une Sort and It would not be diflBcult, were this the proper place, 
b^U chose mime d Thibet E* It is wholly cut out of the to show that they must be received with great iimitatious 
solid rock, and presents a facade, supported by four and modifleations. 

seaiMl colossi, oi exquisite workmanship, and not less NUDDEA, a district of British India, presid. BengnI, 

than 61 ft. In height. They represent Raraeses the chiefly between lat, 23 ° and 24 ° N., and long. 88° and 

Great, and are ail portraits, for the faces bear a perfect E. ; having N. the districts Moorshedabad and Rajeshage. 
resemblance to the figures of that king at Memphis, and E. Jessore, W. Beerbhoom, Burdwan, and Hooghly, a»d 
elsew|iere. The interior is not less grand than the en- S. Calcutta and the 24 Pergunnahs. Length, N. to Sm 
trance : 16 apartments have been enumerated ; the first about 80 m. ; average breadth, nearly 40 m. Area, 3,105 
of these Is sustained by eight pillars, against which rest sq. in. Pop., in 1822, estimated at 1,187,160. Its natural 
the backs of as many fibres of Rameses, each 30 ft. in features are the same .with those of the rest of the uelta 
height. The walls of this immense hall are covered with of the Ganges, by many arras of which it is iutorsectc^* 
innumerable bas-reliefs on historical subjects, the most The culture of the soil has greatly increased since tlio 
striking portraying the conquests of Che same prince in establishment of the perpetual settlement : total lanu 
Africa. The other apartments afford some curious par- revenu#, in 1829-30, 11,66,051 rupees. Oang-robbery lor- 
ticulars that supply many conjectures relative to Nubian merly prevailed to a great extent in Nuddea ; but under 
and Egyptian relmous history, which It remains for the British rule, it has decreased so as to be now oi 
future students In hieroglyphics to verify. The whole is rare occurrence. 

terminated by a sanctuary, at the back of which are Nuddea, a town of British India, presid. and prov. 
seated five statues, representing Amqn, Ra, Phrd, Phtah, Bengal, cap. of the above distr., at the commencemeiH 
with the never absent Rameses the Great. The smaller of the Hooghly river, 80 m. N. by W. Calcutta, it ‘ 
of these excavations is a temple dedicated to Hathor by the residence of the collector and judge for 
Nofre-Arl, wife of Rameses the Great, whose facade has and was formerly the cap. of a rsjahshlp, and a 
six colossi, each 3611. high, carved out of the rock. They brated seat of Hindoo learning, but it has now ninen 
r^risdfit Ramoses and his urife, having at their feet into decay. (ParL RejportSt %€.) 
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NUNDYDRORO, a celebrated hill-fortresB of Hln- 
dostan, prov. Mysore, on a hill 1,700 ft.Jn height, 100 m. 
N.E. Mysore; lat. 130 22' S., long. 77® 44' E. The hill on 
whicli it stands is inaccessible, except on one side: the 
fort has within It several barracks, magazines, &c., be- 
sides a Hindoo temple, in which worship is paid to the 
bull Kundy, whence the name of the fortress. Nundy- 
drorg was taken by the British in 1791, after an obstinate 
defence of 3 weeks. 

NUNEATON, a market-town and par. of England, 
Atherstoue div., hand. Ilemlingford, co. Warwick, on 
tlie Anker, 8^ m. N. by E. Coventry, and 90 m. N.W. 
London, Area of par., 7,(V20 acres. Pop., in 1831,7,799. The 
town is large and well built ; consisting principally of a 
long main street, whence another diverges, in which is 
the market-place. The church Is a Gothic structure, 
with a square tower ; the living is a vlairage, in crown 
patronage. There is also a modern-built chapel-of-ease ; 
and the Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Bap- 
tists have their respective places of worship. A free 
school was founded, by the inhab., In the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. ; and there is another endowed school, called 
“ Smith’s Charity .School,” besides which, there are two 
or three other day schools and Sunday-schools. The 
inhab. are principally engaged in riband-weaving, and, in 
1H3S, there were 3.200 looms, nearly all employed. The 
engine-trade is confined to four firms ; and there are 
.scarcely any engine-looms in the place that are not 
tlicir property, though some are worked on the premises 
of tlie weavers. Floret gauze ribands are the staple 
arti( le of manufacture ; but they are occasionally laid 
aside for figured satins, sarsnets, and lustrings. {Hand- 
loom JFeatmrs’ Report.) Malting is carried on to a con- 
fii<lerable extent; and there is a silk factory, which, how- 
ever, was unemployed in 183f). Coal is procured in the 
neighbourhood, where are also some extensive stone 
quarries. The government of the town is vested in a 
permanent constable and three others, annually elected 
at a court-leet. It is one of tlie polling places at elec- 
tions for the N, division of the co. Markets on Satur- 
day : fairs, May 14., Feb. IH., and Oct. 31., for horses and 
cattle. ( Pari, and Comm. Reporti, &c.) 

NUREMBERG (Germ. ATfruAcrg), a city of Bavaria, 
circ. Middle Franconia, on the Pegnltz, a tributary of 
the Regnitz, 93 m. N.N.W. Munich, Lat. 49'^ 27' 31" N.; 
long, ll^* T 40" E. Pop., In 1838, with its suburbs, esti- 
mated at 40,400, of whom about 1-lOth part are Rom. 
Catholics. It stands in a sandy but fertile plain, at an 
elevation of about 1,000 ft. above the sea ; and is divided 
by the Pegnltz Into 2 nearly euual parts, the Sebald-side 
and the Lawrence-side, each uerlviiig its name from its 
prini i[)al church. Nuremberg covers more ground than 
any other city of Bavaria, and is, next to the capital, the 
most populous. ” It is surrounded by feudal walls and 
turrets, and these are inclosed by a ditch 100 ft. wide, 
and .'>0 ft. deep, lined throughout with masonry. Its 
arched gates are flanked by 4 massive cylindrical watch- 
towers, no longer of use as fortifications, but picturesque 
in a high degree, and serving to complete the coronet of 
antique towei^s which encircle the city, as seen from a 
distance. The stranger arrived within its walls might 
fancy himself carried back to a distant century, as he 
treads its irregular streets, and examines its quaint 
pble-faced houses. Its churches and other public edi- 
fices are singularly perfect, having escaped unharmed the 
storm of war, sieges, and even of the Reformation, which 
Its inliabs. adopted at an early period, without any out- 
break of fanaticism or Iconoclasm. Its private buildings. 
Including the palace-like mansions of Us patrician citi- 
zens and merchant-nobles, having been buUt of stone, 
are equally well preserved, and many are still inhabited 
J>y the families whose forefathers originally constructed 
them Though built with narrow but highly ornamented 
ironts and acutely pointed gables, they are often of large 
Size, Inclosing 2 or 3 courts, and extending back from one 
street to another.” ( Murray's Handb.for S. Germany, ) 
1 ne most elevated position within the town, near its 

H i* occupied by the Reichsveste, or Imperial 
castle, a building of great antiquity, and a frequent resi^ 
aence of the German emperors in the middle ages.# A 
portion of this castle is fitted up for the accommodation 
9^ Bavaria, when he visits the town; and 
^ picture-gallery, the paintings in which, how- 
Durer, are generally of the most 
merit. The 2 principal churches are highly 
notice. That of St. Sebald, a fine Gothic 
^ elegant choir, built in 1337, has nnnierous 

.fa® .c»rvings bv Adam Kraft and V. Stoss, 

stained glass windows, and the 
St. SebSd. This, which still 
devntli » church, though the latter is 

of Lutheran service, Is the masterpiece 

flvo artist Peter Vischer, who, with bis 

is n employed on It for thirteen years *‘ It 

SsfitiB Af ?? chapel, entirely of 'bronze, con- 

beiielSh*^ canopy, supported on pillars, 

neneath which the relics of the saint repose in on 


' oaken chest, encased with silver plates. The workman- 
ship is most elaborate. The figures of the 12 apostles 
occupy the niches around the shrine, and are truly first- 
rate works of art Above them are 12 smaller figures of 
fathers of the church ; while about 70 fanciful repre- 
sentations of cupids, mermen, animals, &c., distributed 
among flowers and foliage, are scattered over the other 
parts. The miracles of the saint are the sjibjects of the 
bas-reliefs under the coffin. In a niche below, at one 
end, is an admirable statue of the artist himself, in a 
mason’s dress, and at the opposite end is a figure, 
emially excellent, of St. Sebald.’’ {Handb. for S. Germ.) 
The church of S. Laurence, founded in 1274, is the 
largest in the town ; and has some very handsome en- 
trances, fine stained glass, curious carvings, &c. : and 
above all, a repository for the sacramental wafer, a 
tapering spire of Gothic open-work, 64 ft. in height, 
executed by A. Kraft, with a minuteness more com- 
monly bestowed on Ivory tlmn on stone. The church of 
St. Giles, erected In 1718, in the Italian style, has a fine 
altar-piece by Vandyk, various bas-reliefs, escutcheons, 
Ac.; the R. Catholic church, finished in 1361, and dis- 
tinguished for its rich decorations ; and the church of 
the Teutonic knights., begun in 1784, are the other prin- 
cipal ecclsiastical edifices : the Gothic chapel oi St. 
Maurice, constructed in 1313, has been converted into a 
picture gallery, and filled with rejected paintings Bom 
the gallery of Munich, &c. The Rathhaus, or town- 
hall, in the Italian style, is one of the most remarkable 
edifices in the city; it was chiefly built in 1619, but in- 
cludes the ancient town-hall, dating from 1340. In the 
latter are the great hall and the council-chamber ; the 
walls of the former apartment being ornamented with 
several oil-paintings by Albert Durer, and those of the 
latter having many concealed doors ‘‘ leading to subter- 
ranean passages, which extend from the Rathhaus un- 
der the streets to the town ditch, beyond the walls.” 
{Handb., p. b6.) Nnremburg has a gymnasium, founded 
by the famous reformer, Melancthon, whose statue is 
placed in its front ; an arsenal, barracks, a theatre, 
many hospitals and asylums, a savings’ bank, a charity 
for efistributing food to the poor, a house of correction, 
&c. It has also several fouatidns, some of which are 
worthy notice, especially the ‘‘ Beautiful Fountain ” 
{Schoner Rrunnen), in the great market-place ; a Gothic 
obelisk, or spire of open-work, with statues of various 
historical characters. Among the ether remarkable ob- 
jects in and near the city are the house of Albert Durer, 
now occupied by a society of artists ; John’s church- 
yard, in which is Durer’s tomb, together with those of 
many distinguished natives : a succession of stone pillars 
between the cemetery anti the city, ornamented with 
curious bas-reliefs, Ac. Nuremberg is the seat of a 
high police court, a civil court of justice, a commercial 
court of appeal, and a forest board. It has a royal, and 
other high schools, several Latin and numerous inferior 
schools, a teachers’ seminary, an academy of arts, a po- 

X technic, and a high commercial academy {Handlungs 
istitut) ; a number of public libraries, including the 
city libr.'iry of 40,000 printed vols., and 800MSS. {Adrien 
in Statist. Journ., 1841); societies of national industry, 
and medical and natural science, an agricultural union, 
and collections of every description in the arts and 
sciences. There are but few pictures by the celebrated 
native artist A. Durer; but those by other artists are 
very numerous. 

Nuremberg has given birth to many distinguished men, 
including, among others, the famous painter Albert Du- 
rer, born here in 1471. Several important inventions 
in the arts ar«^ said to have been made in this city. 
The famous machine for drawing wire is supposed to 
have been constructed l^ Rudolph, a native of this city. 
{Beckmann's Hist, of Inventions^ ii.23G.). Gun-locks 
are 8 upi) 08 ed to have been first fabricated here In 1517 ; 
and Beckmann says that the circumstance is probable, 
though he doubts whether the locks were of the presept 
construction, (iv. 608.) Owing partly to these inventions, 
but more to the freedom and industry of Us inhabitants, 
Nuremberg early rose to great eminence as a manufac- 
turing and commercial town. It was, in fact, the con- 
tinental Birmingham of the middle ages, during a por- 
tion of which period it is said to have had 70,000 inhabs. 
Cannon are said to have been cast here as early as 
13.56; and In the same century it furnished paper and 
playing-cards. It had, also, a very extensive commerce, 
being a principal entrepot for the produce of both the 
N. and S. of Europe. It still is, and has long been 
celebrated for an extensive manufacture of wooden 
clocks and toys, which it exports to all parts of the 
world. It also produces various species of metallic 
goods and jewellery, with telescopes, mirrors, mathe- 
matical and inudcal instruments, sealing-wax, and 
lacquered wares ; lead pencils, alabaster, horn, and ivory 
articles ; brushes, woollen yarn, lawn, paper, parchment, 
brandy and liqueurs, chicory, &c. Printing is also carried 
on tb some extent. 

Though considerably declined, U still ranks as one of 
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the principal commercial cities of Bavaria ; and its com- 
merce will, probably, receive some auKmentation from 
the opening of the canal between the Danube ami 
Khine, now In progress. The first railroad fi)r steam- 
carriages in Germany was completed in 1835-36, between 
Nuremberg and Furth, a distance of -4 m., now traversed 
in 15 mimites. 

Nuremberg, supposed to have been founded In the ‘Hh 
century, became, in 938, the seat of the first Germanic 
diet. Until 1417, It had a 6arcg»v{/', or resident governor, 
appointed by the emperor, andthe .ancestors of the present 
royal family of Prussia make their first appearance in 
history in that capacity. It was subsequent^ governe<l 
much in the same wav as Venice, by a merchant-aristo- 
cracy, consisting of about 3() families, w'ho appointed the 
executive officers among themselves. It was at the sum- 
mit of its prosperity hi the 15th and Ifith centuries. The 
famous iEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pone Pius II., who 
hud travelled over the greater part of Europe, celebrates 
the wealth of this city ; and says in his work De Mortb. 
Germ., published in the 15th century, that the kings 
of S<x>tlaud would wish to be as well lodged a.s the 
meanest burgesses of Nuremberg. Cuperent lam egregif 
Scotomm reges, quant niediocres Nurcrnbergcc cives 
hahitare. (p. 1,055.) 

Nuremberg early embraced the doctrines of the 
Rfiformers, and is celebrated in the history of the Re- 
formation. A diet assembled here in 15241 was of great 
service to the cause of the Keformers ; and liere, on the 
23d of July, 1532, a treaty wa.s signtni, by which full 
toleration was granted to those professing ihe new 
doctrines. The city preserved its privileges as a free 
town of the empire to the peace of Presburg in 180.5, 
witon it was annexed to Bavaria by Napoleon. {Berghaus, 
AUg. L&nder, and Volk., Iv. 145—147. ; Murray's Hand- 
ftoo* for S. Germany, 64—62.; Viet. Geug. i Stein, 
Cannabich, 8fc.) 
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OAKHAM, a market-town and par. of England, bund, 
of same name, co. Rutland, of which it is the cap., 17 m. 
E. by N. Leicester, and 83 m. N. by W. London. Area 
of par. 3,130 acres. Pop., in 1K31, 2.390. it is tolerably 
weU built. The chief public buiUliugs are the co, iiall 
(forming the only remaining part of a castle built in tlie 
reign of William the Conqueror), a fine church with a 
lofty spire, and a large edifice belonging to the Rutland 
Agricultural Association. Hie free school, founded in 
1584, and closely connectetl with that establisned at Uj)- 
pinghaiu, is under the control of 14 official governors ; it 
IM well endowed, and has 34 exhibitions at Oxford and 


Cambridge ; it ha.s two masters, and the school is o|>en 
gratuitously to the children of the poor inhabs. An 
hospital for old men was incorporated wifh it by Queen 
Elizabeth, and endowed with alienated church property, 
now producing above 3,000/. a year. Another ho.spital 
onc4» existed here, but it has fallen into decay. A boy’s 
national school is established, and there is a well at- 
tended Sunday-school. Oakham is of very little import- 
ance with respect to trade, its chief dependence being on 
its markets and the retailing of goods for domestic con- 
sumption. It is connected by a r.-mal with Melton-Mow- 
bray, and has a considerable traffic in coal. The assizes, 
quarter and petty sessions are held here ; and Oakham 
is the election-town for the co. Markets on Sat. : fairs 
for cattle and sheep, March 15., 2d Sat. ift April, 5Iay 9., 
Bat. in Whit-wf'ek, Sat. after Oct. 10., and Dec. 16. 

OAKHAM PTON, a decayed bor., market-town, and 
par. of England, hund. Llfton, co. Devon, on the Oke, a 
ti-ib. of the Torridge, and near the N. b<jrder of Dart- 
moor, 20m. W. Exeter. Area of par. (including the 
vtUages of Chissacot, Meldon, and Kegl)ear), 12,570 acres. 
Pop., in 1831, 2,065. It is old and Irregularly built. Tlie 
church stands on rising ground about 1 m. westward ; and 
there is an ancient chantry chapel in the market-place, 
with places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and In- 
dependents. It has a small endow<?<l free school and two 
subscription schools, with minor charities for the relief 
of the aged poor. ** The town is not flourishing the 
inhab. depend chiefly on retail trade, a few, however, 
being supported by serge-weaving. It also derives some 
advantage from its situation on the great rooil between 
Exeter and Falmouth. {Mun. Corp. Report.) The bor. 
was not incorporated till the 21 James I., and having 
fallen to decay, it was considered too iusignifleant to l>e 
included in the provisions of the Mun. Reform Act. It, 
however, sent two menis. to the H. of C. from the reign 
of Charles I. down to the Reform Act, when It was dis- 
franchised. Markets on Sat. ; fairs, 2d Thurs. after 
Wed. siter July 6. ; Aug. 6., and 
“^•%ina§ day. 

r OUAxACA, a city of Mexico, the Map. 

on the Bio Verde, 205 in. 


S. S. E. Mexico, and 160 m. S. S, W. Vera Cniz, Int. 
17^ S' N.; long. 970 8' W. Estimated pop., 40,000. It 
Is built in the form of a parallelogram, about 2 m. in 
length, and 1| m. in breadth, including its suburbs, which 
are laid out in gardens and )>lanted with nopal trees. 
The streets, which are broad, straight, and well paved, 
are lined with good houses of a greenish kind of stone ; 
and on the whole it is the neatest, cleanest, and most re- 
gularly built city of Mexico. The public buiiding.s are in 
general handsome, solidly constructed, and richly deco- 
rated : the town-hall, cathedral, and bishop’s palace 
form 3 sides of the principal square. There arc several 
churches and convents ; and numerous fountains arc sup- 
plied with water conveyed by aqueducts across the valley 
from the neighbouring hills of St, Felipe. The climate 
is ))eculiarly good, the thermometer seldom falling below 
63'^ or rising higher than 78^^; but it is exposed to earth- 
quakes, and siili'ered considerably during the last that 
happened in Mexico. Oaxaca was founded by Nuno 
del Mercado, one of the companions of Cortez, and re- 
ceived its name from the trees called guaxes that 
abound in its neighbourhood. 

The state of which Oaxaca is the cap. is remarkable 
for its extreme fertility, and for the richness and variety 
of its products. The ccrealia and the sugar-cane are 
raised with great facility, and cochineal is extensively 
cultivated. Considerable attention is likewise paid to the 
culture of silk. The mineral riches of the state have 
Ix'en very little explored, (/ford’s Mexico, ii. 389; 
Mod. Trav. ^c . ) 

OBAN, a pari. bor. and sea-port of Scotland, co. 
Argyle, on a bay of the same name, in a secluded but 
beautiful situation, 61^ m. N.W. Glasgow. Pop. 1,480. 
The only public buildings are a new quoad sacra church 
connectra with the cstahlishinent, and a dissenting 
chapel. It has no manufactures, and no trade, except 
in such articles as the limiteil consumption of the place 
and neighbouring distric t require. It is visited by Iho 
steam-boats between Glasgow' and Inverness, and those 
that ply between either of these places and StaflTa, Iona, 
Ac. The harbour is excellent ; and the inhab. engage 
extensively in fishing. The magnificent ruin.s of the 
royal palace of Dunstaffnnge, stand on a promontory 
3 m. N. the town. 'J'he town had no pari, representative 
till the passing of the Reform Act, in 1832; which 
united it with Campbolton, Inverary, Irvine, and Ayr, in 
sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered voters, iu 
1840-41, 51. 

OBI, a large river of Asiatic Russia, in the govern- 
ments of Tomsk and Tobolsk, rising by two principal 
sources on the N.W. side of the Little Altai chain near 
the frontiers of the Chinese empire ; UU. 61° N. ; long. 
89° K ; flowing first N.W, aiul then N. into the Gulph 
of Obi, after a course of atxjut 2,760 m.; but if the Irtish, 
which joins it In lat. 00° 60' N., and is the longtist and 
widest stream and most direct from the source, lie con- 
sidercnl the main river, its length will exceed .3,000m.; 
tlie area of its entire basin has licen estimated at 
1,3.573 Ot) sq. in. I he Ohi, wliich Is the MMtern branch, 
has numerous affluents, the principal of^Wnich are the 
Tom, Tehelim, and Kct, joining it on the E. or right 
bank. After its junction with the Irtish, it attains a 
hn*aclth in some places of nearly 20 m. with a depth vaiy- 
Ing from 2 to 7 fathoms, and has a very rapid current, 
forming In the lower part of its course numerous islands, 
and flowing over rocky ledges that greatly impede navi- 
gation during the few months that the rlver.is free from 
ice. The Irtish rises within the Chinese empire, in 
lat. 47° N. long. 89° 10' K., on the W. side of the 
Great Altai chain, and pursues a course nearly W.N.W. 
of 2-10 m. to lake Taigan, through which it flows, and 
then turns N. ward for about IhO m., after which It has 
a general N.W’. direction, passing Semipolatinsk and 
Omsk, as far as Tobolsk. Below this point it makes a 
curve N.E. ward of about 300 m., and joins the Obi at 
Samarova. Both the Ohi and Irtish abound with fis'b 
which inigiit be made a lucrative article of trade, as there 
is irfree navigation during the greater part of the jear 
along the Northern Ocean to Archangel. (Stein’s Oeo- 
graphic, lii. 87.; Diet. Gboe.) 

OCANA, a town of Siwiin in New (Castile, 

Toledo, 26 m. K. Toledo and .34 ra. S. by E. Madrid, 00 tnc 
great road leading from Madrid to Granada. F<?V ’ 
to Minano, 5,013. It is hq ancient town of considerabi 
size, surrounded by ruined walls, sit. on the summit an“ 
sides of a steep hill. .Streets generally narrow and in- 
built a but there are two or three 'squares which g" 
it a tolerably respectable appearance. It has four ^ 
churches, three decayed monasteries, an hos|>lUl, c.'ivmry 

barracks, and a school of prlmanr instruction ; hut tn 

on^ object worth notice is the Fuenta vUja, a founia’" 
and aqueduct of stone, on 19 arches, supposed to ha*® 

^ en constructed by the Romans, whl5i suppH®*/ ® 
town with excellent water. Ocana, In the days of hs 
prosperity under the Grand Masters of the Order of 
lago, established here In the 19th and 13tb . 

carried on a considerable trade in gloves ; bat Its Industry 
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at present U confined to the inanofacture of hard soap, 
the tanning of leather, and the weaving of coarse woollen 
and linen cloths. A fnstiyal and fair is held on the 8th 
Sept, and eight following days, which is much frequented, 
especially by Ji'wish traders. During the peninsular war 
Ocafia was the scene of a disastrous and obstinately con- 
tested battle (Nov. 19, 1H09), between the Spaniards 
under Arolzaga and the French under Mortier and 
Victor, which terminated in tho total defeat of the 
former. ( Miflano : Sir A. Jirooke's Spain and Morocco, 
ii. 291 ; Mod. Tratf.) 

ODENSEE, a town of the Danish dom., isl. Funen, 
of which iL is the cap., on a Bmall river, about 2 m. from 
tlic bottom of Stegestrand bay, a deep gulph to which it 
has b<^en united by a navigaLdc canal, 88 m. W. by .S. 
Copenhagen ; lat. ftftO 24', long. 10<^ 24' 30" E. Pop. 
8,700. It is well built ; and has one of the finest ca- 
thedrals in Denmark, In which many of the Danish 
kings are buried, an old episcopal palace, with a library 
of 0,000 vols., a gymnasium, a \*hurch seminary, and a 
convent witii an extensive library of Danish books, the 
collection of which coinmencetl with the introduction of 
printing into the kingdom. It is the residence of the 

G overnor and of the bishop, and has a patriotic society. 

lost of the gentry of the island reside here for a part 
of the year, and the Inhahs. are said to be tlie best 
educated and informed of his Danish m^esty’s subjects. 
{Inf'lis.) It is celebrated for its manufacture of glove.s 
and leather accoutrements : it has also manufactures of 
cloth, with extensive brew’cries and distilleries, soap 
works, Sic. It is tho most ancient town of Denmark ; 
and was a place of great note long before Copenhagen 
was in existence. (Strin ; Coxe, 8(C.) 

ODRK, a large and important river of Germany, tra- 
versing the centre of the Prussian dom. It rises in 
Moravia, about 15 m. E. Olmutx, lat. 49*^ .35' N., long. 
17'^ .3.7' E., at an elevation of 1,800 ft. above the sea. It 
runs, at first, generally N.E. to Odcrberg, t»ear whicli 
it leaves the Austrian dom.; it tlumce flows in general 
N.VV. to near Oderborg in tlie Middlernark of ilranden- 
bnrg, from which point its course is mostly N. N.E. to 
tho Great Hjuifl', an inlet of the Baltic, wlueli it entprs by 
num<*rou8 mouths near Stettin. In tlie lower part of 
its course it forms numerous islands. Its principal 
tributaries arc the two Neisses, the Oppa, Kat7.baeh,and 
Bober, on its W.,and the Malnpane, Bartsche, and Netz 
with tho Wartha, on its E. side; tlie Wartha being by 
far its most considerable affluent. It is subject to sudden 
floods, and frequently inundates the plain country 
tnrough which It flows. It is navigable for small boats as 
far as Ratibor in Prussian Silesia, and for barges from 
40 to 50 tons as liigh as Breslau. Next to tiiis city, 
Frankfort, Stettin, Oppoln, Glog.au, Oossen, Ku.strin, 
and Schweklt, are the principal t^ns on its b.anks. It 
is connected with the Havel an^l'.llie by the Kinow 
canal, with the Spree by Frederick-William’s canal, and 
with the Vistula by means of the canal from Nakel on 
the Netz tojkomberg. It is of the highest coininerei.al 
a<lvantage ijBfco country througli which it flows; as to 
which, ee wWcle Pruk.'Ua, in this vol, (Diet. Oioft- ; 
Jirrfihaus, ^e.) 

ODESSA, a celebrated city, sea-port, and emporium 
of S. Russia, gov. of Kherson, on the N W. coast of the 
Black Sea, about half way between the mouths of tlie 
Dnlestr and Bug ; lat. 4fi^ 28' 54" N., long. 43 22" 
E. Pop., in 1838, 69,023. The rise of this emporium 
has been quite extraordinary ; its foundations having 
been laid, bv order of the Empress Catherine, so late as 
1792, after the peace of lassy. It was intended to serve as 
an entrepot for the commerce of the Russian dominions 
on the Black Sea, and has, in a great measure, answered 
the intention of its founders. It has lieen said, indeed, 
tliat a better locality might have been chosen ; and in 
proof of this, it is stated that there are no springs nor 
Iresh water within 3 m. of the town ; that the vicinity is 
comparatively barren and without wood ; and that not 
J^ing on or near the mouth of any great navigable river. 
Its communications with the interior are difficult aiM; ex- 
pensive. That these considerations have great w’eight is 
clear ; but. on the other hand, the situation has the ad- 
of being central and salubrious; the bay, orroa«l- 
steart, which is generally open and easy of access, is ex- 
tensive, the water deep, and the anchorage good ; the 
artificial, beitig formed by two moles, is 
to accommodate abovb 200 ships, and has a laza- 
retto on the model of that of Marseilles; the inconve- 
nience arislhg from the want of water has been obviated 
hy the cutting of a canal, by which it Is conveyM to 
and, on the whole, *we doubt whether any 
position could have been chosen so well suited to serve 
as an entrepbt The vicinity is by no means so barren as 
has been represented. Latterly, indeed, it has been sig- 
nally improved by the formation of many gardens, and 
P***^hg,of extensive vineyards. 

calttireous stone ; but the 
g* the most part, detached from each other, 

mere are few bandSome streets. But a more serious defect 


is, that the streets are generally unpaved ; and after rain 
the ground is so deep that, according to Mr. Elliott, “ It is 
not uncommon for gentlemen to be obliged to leave their 
carriages in quagmires in the middle of the streets, and to 
send oxen to drag them out ! " ( 7'rav. in Austria, Russia, 
Sfc., i. 256.) But some of the principal streets are now 
cither paved or macadamised ; and in this respect tho 
city has been materialljs improved. The warehouses 
for corn are very extensive. The city is defended 
towards the sea by some batteries, and on its E. side 
i.s a citadel, which commands the town and port. The 
space, conipri.smg the city and a small surrounding'dis- 
trict, to whicti tlie franchise of the port extends is 
bounded by a rampart. Though it cannot be called a 
manufacturing town, Odessa has tbme fabrics of coarse 
woollen and silk goods ; and has extensive tallow re- 
fineries, breweries; distilleries, rope-w alks, &c. 

Among the pulilic buildings may be specified the church 
or cathedral of St. Nicholas, with a cupola, the exchange, 
palace of the governor, theatre, barracks, R. Cathmic 
clinrch, an hospital 2 stories in height, a large and fine 
building, with public baths, large hotels, &c ' On the 
qii.ny facing the port, in the centre of the esplanade, is a 
statue in bronze in honour of the Due do Richl/eu, to 
I whojic enlightened administration much of the prosperity 
I of the city is ascribable. Of the various institutions 
I which tlie city owes to the duke, the Lyceum, ^.p'bich 
I bears his name, founded in 1817, is one of the daost Im- 
I portant. Its organization has been modified of late 
years ; and at present it is divided into the faculties of 
pliilofiophy and jurisprudence, and has attached to it a 
gymnasium with 4, and a primary school with 3 classes. 
In 1835 it had 259 pupiTs, and a library with about 7,000 
vols. There are also schools for the education of yoiuig 
ladies, founded in 1829 and 183.5 ; a Jews' school, attend- 
ed by about 400 pupils ; an institution for the study of 
the eastern languages ; schools of navigation and com- 
merce ; an or()iian school, Ac. The inhabs., as in other 
commercial towns that have had a rapid rise, are a very 
moth'y race, consisting of Russians, Greeks, Jews, Foies, 
Italians, Germans, French, &c. 

In 1817, a ukase conferred on Odessa, for a period of 
30 years, the important privilege of being a free port ; 
and her commerce has since rapidly increased. Not 
being at the month of any great river, nor having any 
considerable manufactures, she is not a port for the ex- 

K ortatiun of wliat may be called articles of native growth ; 

lit in consequence of her convenient situation, excellent 
port, and the privileges wliich she enjoys, she is, as al- 
ready retnarkt'd, the emporium where most of tlie pro- 
duce of Soutlicrn Russia destined for foreign countries 
is collected for exportation, and where most of the fo- 
reign articles required for home consumption are pri- 
marily imported. The shallowness of tlie water at 
Taganrog, and the short period during wliich tlie sea of 
Asofl' is navigable, tends to liinder foreign vessels of con- 
siderable burden from entering tlie Strait of Yeuikale, 
and occasions the shipment of a considerable portion 
of the produce brought down the Dun in lighters to 
Cafta .and Odessa, especially the latter. All tlie products 
l>rouglit down tlie Dniestr, the Bug, and tiie Dniepr, 
are exported from Odessa ; but owing to tlie difficult na- 
vigation of tho first and last mentioned rivers, by far the 
greater part of the corn bi ouglit to Odessa from FiKiolia, 
the Ukraine, Ac., is conveyed to the town in carls drawn 
by oxen. Tlie roads traversed by these carts are only 
practicable at certain seasons of tlie year ; and nothing 
would contrib^Jtc so much to increase the commerce of 
the port, and the prosperity of S. Russia, as the opening 
of improved c.^mmunication8 with the interior ; whether 
by removing obstructions in the channels of the rivers, 
constructing canals, or railways, or good common roads. 

Among the articles of export from Odessa, corn, espe- 
cially wheat, occupies, as every one knows, f high rank; 
but tallow is also a most imporUmt article ; and next 
to it are linseed, wool, Iron, hides, copper, wax, caviar, 
potash, beef, furs, cordage, sail-cloth, tar, butter, isin- 
gluss, &c. We subjoin an otiicial 


Account of the Value of the Exports from, and Imj^rts 
into, the Port of Odessa in the diiferent Years from 
1802 to 1839 inclusive. 


lYonr# 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Venrs 

Exports. 

Imports, j 

1802 

1804 

1805 
1812 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 j 

1818 1 

1819 

1820 
18211 
1822 
f82.8 
1824 1 

Rl>U. 

1.531.000 
2,3.59, WX) 

3.399.000 
1,S5.'»,<XI0 

7.220.000 
14.664,»X)0 

37.717.000 

41.936.000 
20,5.35,0* HI 
15,225,0«i«) 

16.581.000 

16.088.000 
1.3,(K18,000 
15,91.3,000 

1 .3,039 JHX) 

RbU. 

719,000 

1.223.000 

2.156.000 

2. 165 .000 

4.886.000 
4,.316,000 
4,204,1100 

19,710,000 

14,191^) 

S,398,t)l)0 

7.729.000 

6.06.3.000 

1 7,216,000 

1 8.634,000 

6.946.000 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
18.30 
1831 
18,32 
183.3 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

Rbl$. 

20.029.000 

14.711.000 

18.479.000 
1,673,1X)0 
6,791,000 

27.031 .000 
2tl, 06.3, 000 

1 29,108,1100 

24.662 .000 I 
19,273,(2)0 

23.981.000 

34.361.000 

33.426.000 
38,380 jmo 
.48,636,350 

Rbl$. 1 

8.424.000 , 

9.128.000 
12,769,0Cn 

6,193,000- 
7,166 ,(XX> 

14.278.000 
12,351 /KH) 
14,983,000. 
14,381, (XK) 
14,9S9,(M0 

17.539.000 
18,*82/K)0, 
19,231 .(KX) 
2L309,aoo 



^ pD^VFOOK. 

tl«e export* in tSiT 1* 

okximtble to ibo w}ur« of the corn oroppio 9»d 
woftern Europe 4ortnff those two y^rs. and to the oob* 
•eoueot high pii.ce ana rea4f dematid for Ihe wheal of 
Odessa. DanOto^it^. „ The small amount Q^iat ^ad? in 
J85» and Ih^ lTj^b^oiiiifod fof:by the^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ 
having Interrupted all communication it 
the chimnal of Con(itantinopl%,..bMbinln( 

AOOoumt of the art||'a1fi of Wheht at Odesiia since the 
ginning of the pjcpsont century. 

53,149 chlltwem.* 

28.5,106 ~ 

|||£)H|.3<i7 avera^ 181,836 chet». a rear. 
8J|(K),< M K) a vf raue 080,0(8) rheu. do. 
r,*7»,OoO average 727,900 cheu. do. 


Ktith the port by 
' led is an " 


1801 arrived 

1802 — 

180S - 

1804.f« — 

S U.23 f S 
24.58 -> 

,4884 — 

'1835 


57M,10d 

878.7(8) 

950,498 

1.241.000 

1.159.000 
680,000 


^ i amount of the wheat brought to Odessa In 
1 dWlilg to the almost total failure of the crops in 
5. Russia in the course of that year. The price of the 
bes^.^HKheat in Odessa is rarely under 2.55. or 285. a quar- 
l ey..li<' and. during the 3 years ending with 1840, it was 
34KW*ftree on board : the freight and other charges 
on IropdHing a quarter of wheat from Odessa to Kngland 
may be estimated at about 165. u quarter. Ouustantino- 
■Al?* Genoa, Leghorn, Marseilles, and Malta are the 
^^'^Incipal markets for Odessa wheat ; hut, when our 
brops are deficient, considerable quantities are shipped 
r(^<^^nglaiid. In l.*W9, the exports from Odessa coin- 
pnlc^ l^ong other things, 1,210,2^12 chetwerts of wheat, 
yvcariy 190,000 do. rye, oats, &c., 155,l94do. linseed, 11^,000 
pouds and 223.192 pouds tallow. The subjoined 

abomml brihe merchants belonging to Ode.ssa inscribed 
li .hirmfiTerent guilds afTord-s an additional illustration 
o' the progress of its commerce since 1808. 


Ogt,AND, 

and thcM ATb mfiiH ^ li^on. copper, lead, and sulphur 
tiic last mcntiohcp phidiscl bcinA however, of Inferior 
quality*. The Jj^ bomfits jjuineij^fy of Rajpoots, Jauts, 
lh»ihmln*» M The rana^ or chief, 

cielmf to beof the purtot (^nasty in India, and Is held in 
8ritolf44^.f^ce;^ thb-Mobammed^^ because of his . 
“ ■ " iceni (rom the Persian sovereign, N ushirvan. 

y and power, howeVer. this state is much 
hose V* Jeypoor and Joudpoor ; and for a 



Merchants. j 


In Ifttfiuild. 

2it (iuild. 

.3d Guild. 

Total. 

In 19«W - - 

.39 

.30 

13.5 

201 

181*3 . . 

53 

13 

190 

2.36 

18/.3 . . 

57 

11 

X13 

281 

18X8 . - 

64 

31 

302 

.382 

1838 - - 

67 

^ ; 

6(4 1 

76.5 


The great artieles of import into Odessa consist of 
Sttgar^cofiee, and other colonial products ; coUons, silks, 
woollens, and other manufactured goods ; oil, wines, 
and spirits ; spices and dye-stuflfk ; cotton-twist and raw 
cotton ; lemon-juice ; tin and tin-plates ; cutlery, timber 
for building and firewood, 3;c. About 8(X) ships from 
foreign parts enter and leave Odessa in ordinary years. 
Including Maltese and lonians, nearly 200 ships under 
English colours have arrived in the port in a single 
season j but their numl)er Is very fluctuating, depending 
essentially on the state of the corn trade. 

A tribunal of commerce was established at Odessa in 
1824, whose jurisdiction extends over all disputes con- 
with trade. There is no appeal from its decisions 
to the Senate. There are 12 sworn brokers, ap> 
jitoved and licensed by the Trihunul of Commerce, who 
deputies appointed by themselves. They register 
«tt transactions, and receive | per cent, from each party 
as comnnission. There is a discount or loan liank, esta- 
blished in 1628, and marine and fire in8uii.i)ce societies. 
Most article of provision are cheap ; and 'fish, which 
costs next to notliit^, is excellent. Fuel, however, is 
scarce and dear. Heports ; Private Jr\form^ 

utiou ; SchmUzler^ La liuuie, p. 724. &c,) 

ODEYPOOR, or OUDEPOUE, a city and r^ahship 
of Hindostan, prov. Rajpootana, the city standing in a 
bash) surrounded with rugged hills, m. 8.8.W. AJ- 
mcre, and 165 m. N.W. ^Jein ; lat. 24° 35' N., long. 

44^ K. It has, at a distance, an imposing appearance. 
On the W. it skirts a large lake, the palaces and garden 
resideoces on the'brink of which are all of marble, whh 
sculptures that are both highly finished and display con- 
siderable taste. (Hamilion.) H is protected from inun- 
dation by an extensive embankment stretching along the 
lake. Images, toys, and other articles in marble, crystal, 
&c., are sent from Odeypoor into the neighbouring provs. 
The rajahship, or principality, of which this city is the 
cap., called also Mewar or Uhittore. holds a high rank 
among the Rgipoot sUtes. It has N. Joudpoor ; .E. the 
territories of Rotab, SioiRa, &c. ; .S. many small prin. 
cipalities of Malwah, Guxrah, &c , ; and W. Sarowy. 
Area estimated at 11,764 sq. m. ; imd pop. at 300,000.f 
The surface is hilly and wall wanreo, producing sugar, 
indigo, tobacco, rice, wlieat, barley, Itc, ml U abundant ; 

e A chscwsit is sqolvalsnt to about 8 imforlal beshols, 
ofa quartar. 


lengthened perioci previously to Its. becoming subsidiary 
to the British, it .had Men w^chedly mismanaged. Tlie 
treaty of 1818 secured to the British, as the price of their 
protection, 3-8th8 of the public revenue. 

Chittore, the ancient cap., Is the onlv other town in 
this principality worth notice. It is on the summit of a 
scarped rex^k, G8 m. K.N.E. Od^poor. Heber says It 
is still what would be called in England a tolerably large 
market-town, with a good many pagodas, and a meanly 
built, but apparently busy bazaar.’’ It was, howovtar, 
formerly famous for its- splendour and riches, and has 
many interesting Hindoo temples, palaces, and other 
buildings. It was several Utucs taken by the Mohamme- 
dans,, and by Akbar, after a siege, an account of which is 
given in the second volume M the Miacell. Trans, from 
Oriental Languaget. See also Doto’s Hist. Qf Hindostan^ 
ii. 356, 357. ; JIe^*s Joumai, 

01>IHAM, a tnarket-town and par. of England, co. 
Southampton, hund. of Its own name, 21 m. N.W. Win- 
chester, and 40 m. W-S.W. London. Area of par., 7,650 
acres. Pop., In 1831, 2,647. U is pleasantly sit. on the 
N. side of a chalk d(>wn) and comprises a principal and 
well built street, met by two others of inferior size. The 
church, a large brick structure, has a square tower at its 
W.end ; the living is a vicarage, in the gift of the chancel- 
lor of Salisbury Cathedral. It has, also, 2 places of wor- 
ship for dissenters, with attached Sunday-schools, a free 
si'hool for 20 boys, and a large national school, and alms, 
house fur ) 2 pcnir persons. Odlnam has a considerable 
retail trade, and some of the inhab. are supported hy 
spinning worsted and winding silk. It also derives some 
advantages from its situation on the Basingstoke Canal. 
I’ettv sessions are hehi here, and it is one of thepolling- 
placn at elections lor the N. division of Hampshire. 
Markets on Friday ; cattle fairs, March 23. and July 31. 

About a mile from the town are the remains of an old 
castle, in which David I., king of Scotland, was Im- 
prisoned ; and close to the town is a ruined gate, the 
only existing portion of a royal palace. Lilly, the eele-' 
brated grammarian and first master of St. Paul’s School, 
London, was a native of Odiham. 

OEDENBUUG (Hung. Sopronp^ an, Sopronium), a 
royal free town of Hungary, cap. co. of its own name ; 
in a wide and fertile plain near the border of the 
Ncusiedl-lake, 49 m^^. Raab, and 37 m. S.S.B. Vienna. 
Pop. in 1837, l2,50(4IIBrliKcipally of German extraction. 

It is generally well built : the town-proper, which is not 
extensive, is regularly laid out, and tolerably well paved ; 
and the suburbs are in every respect m|^h superior. 
The only relic of its ancient fortificatU|||Lis a huge 
watch tower, which, according to the 
Lncpcl., is the loftiest In Hungary. It has sevi^ral Rom. 
Catn. churches, some of which are interesting specimens 
of Gothic architecture j a Calvinist church ; Dominican 
and Ursuiine convents ; Rom. Cath. and Lutheran high 
schools, two hospitals, two large barracks with a good 
riding school, a military academy, theatre, &c. U is the 
reshlence of the superintendant of the Calvinist church 
for Hungary beyond .the Danube. The Inhabs. refine 
sugar, weave cotton and woollen goods, manufacture 
potash, and saltpetre; and trade in wine (grown in the 
vicinity), com, tobacco, wax, honey, and cattle, for 
which it is an extensive market. Numerous Roman 
antiquities have been discovered in its vicinity, {Oesterr. 
Nat.'Kncyc.; Rcrahaus. &c.) , 

OELAnD, an Island of the Baltic, belonging to 
Sweden, near its S. K. extremity, Ming separated from 
the pmv. of Calmar, in which it is included, by the Straits, 
of Ujj^ar, a channel varying from 2 to about 20 ni. in 
breWn. It is long and narrow, extending" between lat* 
6f>oi3f and 570 22' N., and long. 160 21/ and 17^ H’ • 
Area estimated at 300 sq. m. ; and the pop/ at 31,W''.’‘ 
{Horschelmann's Stein.) The W. shore of the Island i» 
low, the E. hilly ; in the centre Is a plateau, elevated 
about 150 ft. above the •ea,’jtriiicl pally of a calcareous or 
sandy formation. It is priKNlP>'i)Iy appropriated to pas- 
turage, only a small portion ot the land round the coa^t 
Ming under culture. Fishing 'knd navlgatiof) 
principal occupations of the inhabs., who setKl, their fisn, 
butter, cattle, Ac., to the mainland, receiving corn, manu- 
factured goods, Ac., in return. The forests are 
extensive ; and the deer, roebuck, and wild boar, 
pretty abundant. About 300 hands are said to be em- 
ployed In an alum mine, the produce of which is sm • 
posed to be worth 60,000 dollars a year. Borgholm. o 
the W. side pf the Island, Is iU chief towus^d w 
commerce. A royal edict of 1620 conferred the 
to ptirsu# a^ tnidp nr inldUng, wlthput authority " 



0EL8. 

gfund or compaAf, on all handj^oraftiraen iettUng hi 
thiA town. {Hortchemann'i Stein, 1. 589. ; DM. Q4ag.) 

OELS, a town of Prussian Silosta, gov. Breslau, can. 
circ., and principality of Oels ; on the river of the 
giune name, a tributary of the Oder, 17 N.E. by B. 
Breslau. Pop,, In 1838, 6,800i It was'^formerly for- 
tided, but is ifow merely enclosed by a lofty wall. It 
has a large duetd castle, in which are fonie extensive 
collections in iTl and science, several chllrcheS and hos- 
pitals, a theaifi^; (Idd numerous pul^d Ichools and cha- 
ritable institutions. It has manufactmes of woollen and 
linen fabrics, f vim Zedti^, Der PrelWs. Staat, S^c. ) 

OKS EL, an isUnd of the Baltic, belonging to Russia, 
and Included hi the gov. Livonia or Riga, extending 
across the mouth of the Gulph of Riga, principally be- 
tween lat. 68° and 680 41/ and loi^. 21o 40' and 23© 
E. Area, estimated at 1,160 sq. m. Pop., including the 
inhabs. of the adjacent islands of Moen and Runoe, wout 


86,000, all Bsthortians except some German landed pro- 
prietors, and a few Swedes. The coasts arc bold ; the 
island is well watered, and its climate is milder than 
that of the neighbouring continent. The soil is mostly 
stony, balcareous, or loamy ; But with manuring it be- 
comes tolerably fertile, producing wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, peas, &c. : a co^trorable extent of the surface 
is covered with forests. Rearing cattlw and fishing are 
the principal occupations of the ^dhabs. ; and tlie seal 
fisheries are of some importanti'e. Manufactures quite 
insignificant. People aU Lutherans. Arensburg, on 
the S.R. coast, with about 1,800 inhabs., is a bishop’s 
see, and the centre of the commerce of Oesel. This 
island belonged to ttoe Teutonic knights, when their 
order possessed Livonia ; it afterwards belonged to Den- 
mark and Sweden ; but was coded to Russia with the 
rest of Livonia id 1721. . {Schnitxler, l.a Itussie ; Diet. 
Giog. ifnivrrseUe.) 

OKKN. See Boda. 

OFFENBACH, a town of Central Germany, being the 
principal manufacturing town of the Grand Duchy of 
liesse Darmstadt, prov. Starkenberg, on the Mayn, 
6 m. E. by S. Frankfort, and 17 m, N. by E. Darm- 
stadt. Pop., in 18,38, 7,000. It is well built, and a 
castle, 4 churches, and a synagogue. Its manufactures 
consist of silk and cotton stockings ; cotton fabrics ; 
carriages, and other vehicles ; tobacco and snuff ; lac- 
quered iron ware, sealing-wax, jewellery, toys, um- 
brellas and parasols, a few carpets, and other woollen 
fabrics, &c. Next to Mayence (Mentz) it has the 
largest general trade of any town in the Grand Duchy, 
Some good wine is grown in its environs. iBerehaus, 
4^c.) 

OHIO, one of the U. States of N. America, being at 
present by far thw most Important in the basin of the 
Mississippi. It fl Jituated betwegklat. 38© Sf/ and 42© 
N., and long. 80® and 84© 43^^W., and derives its 
name from the ifkagnificent river Ohio, which forms the 
whole of its S.B. and S. boundary, separating it from 
Virginia and Kentucky ; on the E. it has Pennsylvania, 
W. lndiHn.YjA|‘ N. Michigan and Lake Erie. Length 
and brr Adtii^WKiut 200 m. each. Area, estimated at 
38,8.60 sq. m. Pop., In 1840, 1,519,457. Ohio comprises 
about one third part of the country sloping from the 
Alieghanies in Pennsylvania down to the Mississippi. 
It has no very elevatM hill ranges, but consists almost 
wholly of a table land from 600 to 1,000 ft. above the sea, 
the central portion of the state being the highest. This, 
also, which is its least fertile portion, is In parts Inter- 
spersed with swamps and marshea^ IBe declivity to- 
"r u ® ** much more abrupt than the S. slope 

of the state, and the ctiuntry is here also in parts marshy ; 
f^us P®*'**©” ©f fbe surface which declines towards the 
and is the most extensive, is diversified with hills 
and valleys •, and, on the wliole, nine tenths of the 
state are susceptible of cultivation, nearly three fourths 
being pre-eminently fertile. The hills are generally 
cultivable to their summits ; and the river bottoms are 
productive. In the S. and S.E., alonxlbe 

Ik’ *■ broken with abrupt hills. i||bt 

^1 * chief rivers are. Its tril^uLaries,*?he 

^ctoto, Mia^, and Mushingum, and the Maunee, San- 
Cuyahoga, tribi^ries to Lake Erie. The 
<antre of the state, is a fine navi, 
ffa been gscended by boats to near 

»ep«ii|8d ’by a portage of only a 
n«Qv™kr kf* j*? Sandusll^^ The Mushingum, rising 


U Siii Zanesidlle) it 

batteaii* vessels, and for 1 10 m, by 

MaunetTfnrTfl* navigable for 76 m., and the 

Ohio •©«>« districts along the 

country extensive prairies ; but originally the 

n®^'® tore.ti of largo 
’ N. and N a^i?***.***** “»®l«*r«l in the 

ationia^*i2aar?^*^k?*^^®a geological form- 

VoL 1 comprising limestone, lias. 
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sollferouti and ferriterooi rocks, sandstone, ^eywaeke^ 
Stc., fn horizontal strata. The soil is generally very pro- 
ductive. In the sheltered valleys of the S. the climate is 
very mild ; but in the central and K. parti, the cold of 
winter is contiderably more sCVere than in the states on 
the Atlantic in the same latitude ; but, upon the whole, it 
is very healthy. 

In 1836, the value of taxable properQr was estimated at 
94,338,000 dolls., of which rural lands apd buildings gave 
68,ir)C;800 dolls. ; town-lots and buildings, 15,762,600 
dolls.; horses and cattle, I4,.635,500 noils. ; and mer- 
chants’ capital, ^tc., 7,462,400 dolls. Ohio Is rapidly be- 
coming a thickly settled country of moderate-sized free- 
hold properties: in respect of Rio magnitude of its 
farms, their general equality in pbint of size, and the 
dispersion of the pop. over the whole state, Ohio bearr 
a close similarity to the states of New F.nglXnd. \fiint*$ 
Geog., i. 391 , 392.) Indian corn, wheat, rj*©, oats, barley, 
tobacco, orchard fruits, and kitchen vegetables, are the 
staple products. On the rich alluvial soils, morC than 
100 bushels of Indian corn are sometimes produo|^ on 
an acre, tliough from 40 to 60 bushels may be considered 
an average crop. The soil is, in.general, highly suttabie 
for wheat ; ana a larger quantity of that gr«n is raised - 
in this than in any other state of the Union, the produce 
in 1840 being estimatcnl at above 2 millions of quarters ; 
in consequence, it furnishes large quantities of fiour 'for 
exportation. Hemp is grown to some extent. Tobacco 
of the finest quality is raised R.of the Mushingum river; 
and the tobacco crop was, in 1837, estimated at 2.6,000 hhds., 
tliough it has been r^sed for exportation only within « 
few years. The vine and mulberry have been Introduced ; 
and wine and silk will, perhaps, at no very distant pe- 
riod, be added to the prociucts of Ohio. Hogs form one 
of the staple exjiorts ; Cincinnati (see Vol. I. p. 610.), 
being the principal pork-market of the imlon. Tne stock 
of pigs, in 1810, was estimated at 2,084,268. Large drovet 
of fat cattle are sent every autumn to the markets of the 
E. and S. In 1840, the stock of sheep was estimated 
at 1,495,000, yielding 3,667,000 lbs. of wool; being the 
largest stock of sheep in any state of the Union, New 
York and I’ennsylvania excepted 

Iron ore is pretty extensively wrought in the E. jpart 
of the state, where, also, bituminous coal is found, oalt, 
lime, and marble are tlie other chief mineral products. 
Some of the salt springs on the Mushingum are said to 
be so rich, as to yield 1 lb. of salt per gallon of brine. 

Ohio takes a decided lead among the W. states in ma- 
nufacturing industry. Cotton yarn, cotton and woollew 
stuffs, iron, glass, and cabinet wares, paper, hats, shoes, 
linseed and castor oils, whiskey, Ac., are the principal 
products. It was estimated, in 18.36, that about 2,000,000 
lbs. of wool were annually wrought up in domestic manu- 
factures. Cincinnati, Zanesville, Steubenville, and Chil- 
licothe are the principal manufacturing towns. Ship and 
steam-boat building are important branches of industry. 
The sailing vessels are laden at spring flood, and sent 
down the rVers to the sea ; both vessel and cargo being 
usually disposed of in the West Indies or some foreign 
port. A good deal of timber is sawn and cut in this 
state ; and this, with flour, corn, hemp, littx, cattle, beef, 
pork, tobacco, smoked venison, hams, and spirits, are the 
principal ex|>orts. The N. and R. roimttes send a good 
deal of agricultural produce to Montreal ; “and since the 
construction of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canals, seve- 
ral of the W. and S. counties have an active trade with 
New York and Philadelphia ; but by far the greater 
portion of the foreign trade of Ohio centres in NeijS 
Orleans. 

The great Atent of her canals, and other Internal 
communicatfons, renders Ohio in tills respect a rival to 
New York. The Ohio Canal, completed in 1832, 18 307 m. 
in length, extending from Portsmouth on the Ohio to 
Cleveland on Lake Erie, directly connecting the basin of 
the Mississippi with that of the St. Laurence, and having 
several navigable lateral feeiiers to Columbus, I.,anca8t^r, 
Zanesville, Ac. The Miami Canal, 65 m. in length, from 
Cincinnati to Dayton, was completed in 18.30 ; and a 
continuation of the same to meet the Erie and Wabash 
Canal (see Indiana), is in progress. The Mahoning and 
Beaver, having a length of 77 ni. within the state, and 
the Sandy and Beaver, are the other chief canals. The 
tolls paid on the Ohio and Miami Canals In 1839 amounted 
to 604,396 doll. The Mad-river and Erie Railway, from 
Dayton to Sandusky, intended to be 163m. in length, of 
which nearly a third part is now (1841) completed, it the 
principal work of its kind ; but there are other railways 
in the state. , ... - 

Ohio is divided into 73 counties ; Cincinnati is by for 
its most important town, but Columbus is its cap. and 
seat of gov., ind the General Assembly meets there an- 
nually in Dec. I he representatives, whose number can- 
not be less than 30 nor more than 72, are elected once a 
year ; and the sehators, whose numbers are about balfas 
many, every two years. The right of suffrage is vested 
in all white inhabs. dfthe U. States, above the age of 21, 
who have resided in the lUte one year next preceding 
Ff 
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•lection, aiKl who have paid a etate or co. tax. The fo- 
vernor Is chosen for two years. There are courts of 
cominon pleas In each co* ; iad a supreme court, consbt- 
lug of A judms, whose salaries, like that of the governor, 
are 1,000 dolls, a year each. The Judges are elected for 
7 years by a joiut ballot of both houses of the General 
Assembly. 

Ill 17iK), the poif, of this state was only aliout 3.000: 
whereas, in 1840, or half a century afterwards, it amounted 
to 1, 519, 467 — a rate of increase quite unexampled in 
any other part of the world, and unequalled except 
by some of the other states of this valley. This ex- 
traordinary increase has been principally brought about 
by the settlement of immigrants Ironi the E. states, 
attracted thither by the superior fertility of the soil, 
butjpartl^ also by the intlux of immigrants from Europe. 

Slavery is altogetiier abolished. Tlie prevailing reli- 
^ous sects are Presbyterians, Methotlists, and Baptists. 
Education is extensively diffused. In tiie townships that 
reported in IM®, there were 7, '20.') schools, attended by 
S54,61X pupils of all sorts ; .and the non-reporting dis- 
tricts were nearly as extensive. Ohio University, at 
Athens, had, in 1840, 90 students; and Miami University, 
at Oxford, 135: besides which, there are superior col- 
leges at Cmdunatl, Gambier, Hudson, New Athens, 
Granville, Ac. The total public debt of Ohio, in 1839, 
aindhfUted to 12, 019, dollars. {Amer. Almanac, S(c.) 
This terlfitory was first settletl in 1788; in 1800, Indiana 
was separated from Ohio ; and the latter was erected into 
a state in 1802. {Darhp'a U. States; Flint; Encyc. of 
0cog., Amer. ed.; Encyc. America^ ; Amer. Almanac ; 
Ctfficial Returns.) 

Ohio, a river of the United States. See Missis.sippi. 

OULAU, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. Breslau, 
cap. circ., on the Oder, 17 m. S.K. Breslau. Pop., in 
1838, 4,000. It was formerly one of the strongest for- 
tresses of Silesia, but its works were, in great part, do- 
mulisltcd after its cession to I'redcrick the Great, in 
1741. It has a royal palace, with a gallery of paintings, 
several I.uthoran and Bom. Ciitli. churches, an lios- 
dtal, orphan asylum, workhouse, inuuufactures of wool- 
en cloth, &c. A good deal of tobacco is grown in its 
uelghhourhood. {I'un Zedlitx ; licrghaus.) 

OISE, a del), of France, reg. N., formerly comprised 
in the llo-de-France ; between lat anu 49'-’ 45' N., 

and long. I*-* 40' and 3'-^ H.' H. ; having N. the dep. 
Somme, E. Aisne, S. Scine-ct. Marne and Seinc-et-Oise, 
and W. Eure and Seine Infericuio. Length. E. to W., 
63ia. ; average breadth, alxuit 3.5 m. Area, .'»82,.'>(»9 hec- 
tares. Pop., in J83fi, 397,72.'). Surface gently umiu- 
latiug. A range of IuIIh traverses tlie dc])., dividing the 
ba.sia of the .Somme from that of the Seine, h^t no sum- 
mit rises to any considerable heigiit. Piineipal rivers, 
the Oiso, 'J’i*rrein, .and Kpte, .all of w hieh have a S. dirce- 
tion. The Oise, whence the name of the ilep., rises in 
the Belgian prov. of Uainanlt, near the frontier of Ar- 
dennes ; and after a generally 8.W. course of about 190 
m., through the deps. Du Nord, Ai.sne, Oise, and Selne- 
et-Oise, joins the Seine at Conflans St. Ilonorien, about 
12m. N.W. Paris. It is navigable from t 'hanuy in Aisne 
to lU mouth, a distance of Ih m. .Some pools and marshes 
exist in the E. .and .S.E. of the dep. In 183<», the arable 
lands of tids dep. were estimated to comprise .'189,486 
hectares ; meadows, 29,927 h. ; vineyards, 2,601 h. ; 
orchards, gardens, &c., J. 5,388 h. ; forests, 80,578 h. ; and 
heaths, waste, &c., 15,709 h. In 1835, of 214,149 pro- 
perties subject to the contrib. fonciere, 109,027 were 
<^l|Mse8sed at less than 5fr. ; and at from .5 to IQ fr. 

The number of large properties is. however, greater than 
In most deps. .Soil principally calcareotJs, everywhere 
requiring manure : agriculture is considerably advanced, 
and is improving. FaUows,are docrea.sing, and agricul- 
tural ImpWnents are tn.ade more efllective. More corn 
is grown than is rf'quired for iiotne consumption ; it is 
principally oats and wheat. Peas, beans, &c., are raised 
fn^large quantities for the Paris markets. Pear and 
apple orchards are numerous, and a great deal of cider of 
gond quality is made. Some wine i.s grown, but of in- 
different quality. The rearing of cattle is an important 
kNranch of rural economy ; and the fat calves, known In 
Paris as veaux de PotUoise, are from this dep. In I83t), 
the stock of homed cattle, calves, &&, was estimated 
at about 96,500 head, and that of sheep at 538,000. The 
latter have been improved by crossing with the Merino, 
Southdown, and Leicester breeds, and yield annually 
about 800,000 kilogr. wool. ( Butter and cheese, 
Including the cheese of Songeons, are valuable products. 
Hogs and poultry are numerous. Mineral products, 
excepting limestone, are few, and of little import- 
ance. Oise is distinguished for its manufacturing in- 
dustry. Woollen fabrics, especially at Beauvais and 
Crevecoiir ; table-linen, cotton, and hempen cloths, 
woollen and cotton yam, cotton stbekings, lace, metallic 
and glass wares, and fens, horn, wooden aAd ivory arti- j 
cles at Meru, Ac., are among the principal goods manu- j 
Acttuwd. This dep. is divided lito 4 at'ronds. ; chief ' 
iOfnu, Beauvais, the cap., demiont, Comi^gne, and 


Senlis. It sends 6 mems. to the Ch. of Dep^ Registered 
electors in 1838-39, 8*105. ;Total public revenue in 1831, 
14,000,206 fr. (HugOt art. Oise j Diet. Geog. ; French 
(Itfficial Tables.) 

OLBEKA (an. Ilipa), a town of Spain, In Andalusia, 
prov. Seville, in a mountainous district, 48 m. S. E. Se- 
ville. Pop., acc. to MiOano, 6,000. It i.s, acc. to Captain 
Scott, “ a wretched place, containing some of the rudest- 
looking and least scrupulous inhabitants of the Serrania 
dc Konda.” A par. church, hospital, three decayed con- 
vents. and a Moorish castle, are its principal buildings ; 
and the view from the lust is very commanding over a 
great extent of mountains, intersected by well wooded 
fdllie.s. A few oil-mills arc established here ; but tlie pop. 
is almo.st wholly occupied in rearing hogs for the Seville 
market. {Mitiano; SetAt's Honda and Grenada, ii. 1.51.) 

OLDKNBUKG (GBAND DUCHY OF), a state of 
N.W. Germany, consisting, exclusive of some portiops 
of country Inclosed by the Duchy of Holstein, of an 
oblong-shaped territory, between lat. b'lP 30' and 53° 43' 
N., and long. 7'“' 35' and 8*-^ 50' E. ; having N. the North 
Sea, and surrounded on all other sides by the Hanoverian 
dom.j; except on a small portion of its K. frontier, where 
it adjoins the territory of Bremen, l.engtli, N. to ,S., 
80 m. ; breadth varying from 10 to nearly 50 m. It is 
divided into 3 provinces, as follows : — 



Area in 
sq. m. 

Pop., 1837. 

Chief towns. 

Oldenburg 

Z.lO.l 

2I7,8.''.7 

Oldenburg. 

J.uheck 

16(i 

20,<ifi2 

jKUten. 

iiitkenfeld 

14.1 

27^51 

Biikeiifeld. 

Total 

2,412 

2f>5..'>70 



The natural features, climate, Ac., qf this duchy are 
similar to those of the atijacent kingdom of ILanover, 
(Sec p.OfiO. ) It Is almost a perfect level, except towards 
the S., where are some hills, though none rises above 
300 or 400 It. The principal rivers are tlie Weser, on 
the N.K. boundary, its tril)ntHrie8, the Hunto, Haase, 
Leda, Jahde, Ac. There are m any small lakes, the prin- 
cipaLbeing the Drmuraersce, in the S. The coast is so 
low tiiat dykes art? necessary, as in Holland and Fries- 
IuikI, to prevent inundations of the sea. Here, and on the 
banks of the rivers, the soil is alluvial and rich ; hut in 
most parts of tlie grand duchy it is eitiier marshy or 
, sandy ; and the country does not produce suflicient corn 
for home consumption, the deliciency being mostly made 
up by potato<*H and pulse. The industry of the inhab. is, 
however, principally rural ; flax, hemp, hops, and rape- 
seed ; together with cattle, horses, salt beet, butter, and 
baton, arc the chief exports, i’he horses and cattle are 
of suiM!rior breeds ; large flocks of sheep are pastured on 
the heath lauds, b^their wool is of inferior quality. 
In this district, also.i^ood many bees are kept. Next to 
tillage nutl grazing, taking fish, with which the rivers 
abound, is a chief eiofiloynient of the pop. Timlicr, lit 
for shl|)-huiltling and carpenter’s work, grows In the 
hilly district in the S. of the duchy, the forest.s 

are estimated to cover an extent of ncai^ 170 sq. m.; 

I but in other parts the fuel used consists almost wholly 
j of turf, which is very abundant in the marshes. Iron 
I is the only other mineral product of much utility. The 
I spinning of linen yarn, and the domestic weaving of 
' linen and woollen stuffs, are the chief branches of ma- 
nufacturing Industry ; hut these are pursued only as 
auxiliary occupations by the agricultural pop. Though 
the country produces oily seeds, animal fat, Ac., In con- 
siderable quantities, neither candles, soap, nor oil are 
made to any extent, all being Imported from foreign 
countries, to which tho raw materials are sent Neither 
Is tho trade of the grand duchv at all extensive; it has 
but a small seafaring pop;, and its commetco is princi- 
pally confined to a coasting traffic with the neighbouring 
countries of Denmark, Hanover, Holland, Lubeck, Ac. 

The government Is an unlifnited monarchy, except in 
respect to the distribution of the taxes, winch is under 
th^control of the states, composed of deputies of 
the nobles, citizens, and peasantry. For administrative 
purposes, tlie Grand Duchy (exclusive of Lubeck and 

BirkenfeldLfs divided Into 6 circles and 28 districts, each 

of which has its own judicial courts. The court of chan- 
cery, and other high courts of appeal, are In Oldenburg 
or Jever, except for the^lncipallty of Lubeck, wmen 
has its own superior coOTts in BUten. Total puhne 
revenue estimated at 850, (XK) rix dollars a year, i n® 
pop. ii principally Lutheran, but there are about (J8,6W 
R. Catholics, and a few Calvinists and Jews. , 

Oldenburg holds the lOth place in the full diet of tn® 
Germ. Confed., in which it has 1 tote; and the 15th n 
the committee,* in which it has a vote in conjunction wun 
Anhalt and Schwartzburg. Its contingent to the army 
of the Confed. consists of 2,829 men. The House 
Oldenburg is connected with the reigning „ 

Denmark and Russia. The duchy was lor® 

sovereign state in 1773, but BirkenMd was not unltea 
IttUilSia. . 



OLDENBURG. 

OLDBMBt^o, a town of N.W. Germany, cap. of tho 
attove Od. Duchy, and residence of its sovereign, circle 
of same name, on the Fiunte, a tributary of the Weser, 
^4 ra. W.N.W. Bremen. Lat. 63^ 8' 24" N.j long. 
«o 13' E. Pop., in 1837, 5,504. U is fortiBed, and di- 
vided into the Old and tlie New Town, the latter being 
pretty well built. The ducal castle is an imposing build- 
ing, with a Bne park. The chancery-chamber, and other 
buildings for the use of the government, St. Lambert’s 
Church, in which the sovereigns of Oldenburg are in- 
terred, some other places of worship, the observatory, 
and the barracks, are the principal public edifices. 
It has a gymnasium, a military school, and a ducal 
library of 24,000 vols. Its manufacturing industry^is 
quite insignificant ; but it has some trade in wool, 
timber. Sec. (Ucranaus^ AUg. Lander and Volkcrk.y iv. 
419—430. ; Diet. G6og.) 

OLDHAM, a pari, bor., market-town, and township 
of England, par. of Prcstwich, hund. Salford, co. 
I.ancaster, near the source of the Irk, and not far from 
its junction with the Medlock, m. N.E. Manchester, 
and 162 m. N. N.W. London. Area of pari. Ijor. (which 
includes with Oldham the townships of Chadderton, 
Crompton, and Koyton), 11,180 acres. Pop. in 1S31, 
40,403; do. of Oldham township, 32,381. The town has 
entirely risen since 1760, when it comprised only about 

00 thatched tenements ; it now consists of many well- 
built streets, extending on the side of a hill on the r<»ad 
from Manchester to I^eds ; and is well pavtHi, lighted 
with gas, and well supplied with water. The chief 
thoroughfare runs from R. to W., and is crossed by two 
or three others in an opposite direction. The principal 
edifices are the town-hall, built in 18 .0, a small theatre, 
the “ Terraco Buildings,” comprising a imblic room, mar- 
ket-house, &c.t and a large gas establishment. The 
church, which is subordinate to that of Prestwich, is a 
modern Gothic structure, complet€‘d in 1 k. 3(), at a cost of 
2‘2,(HJ(V. : there are also 2 chapcls-of-ease within the 
t<»wn, the livings of which are in the gift of tlie rector 
of Prestwich. There is a Roman Catholic chapel ; 
and 11 other places of worship belong to diff^Tcnt 
denominations of dissenters, among whom Methodists 
are the prevailing body: and attached to the churches 
and chapels arc numerous Sunday-schools, which, in 
1839, furnished religious instruction to 12,827 children 
of both sexes. The town has a small endowed grammar- 
school, and a large blue-coat school, founded, in 1807, by 
the late Mr. Henshaw, hat-manufacturcr. This sclioof, 
however, owing to a long Chancery .suit respecting the 
uroperty, which amounted to 40,000/., was not opened till 
1833. The sdiool-house is at Oldhatn-edge, and the 
establishment supports, clothes, and educates 110 boys. 
There are likewise 2 large national schools, and several 
Lancastrian as well as infant-schc^is, wholly, or in part, 
supported by subscription. The ofner public institutions 
consist of 3 benevolent societies, u bible and tract asso- 
ciation, subscription library, lyceum (with schools, news- 
rooms, &c.), and 2 mechanics’ institutes. 

Oldham wos its present consequence entirely to the 
cottor manwacture, of which It was early a considerable 
seat. In 1785 there were within the chapelry 6 cotton 
mills ; but such and so rapid has been the increase of the 
manufacture in the interval, that in IK3U it had 200 fac- 
tories, set in motion by a steam-power equal to 2,942 
horses, and employing 15,291 hands. It had then, also, 
200 hand-loom weavers, chiefly of silks similar to those 
manufactured in Manchester. (Factory Comm. Rep.) 
llat-maklng (once the staple manufacture of Oldham) is 
also very extensivly carried on, employing 2,800 hands ; 
and about 1,400 men are engaged In collieries, that have 
lew years within the chapelry. 

1 he ^ds vary from 3 to 5 ft. in thickness ; the coal is of 
excellent quality, and furnishes the chief supplies for 
Manchester, Ashton, Rochdale, and other manufacturing 
towns with which it is connected by the Oldham and 
imchdale canals, which latter also communicates with 
the Ayr and Calder Navigation. The Manchester and 
i^eods Kmlway passes within 2 m. of Oldham, ftod a 
branch railway up to the town Is in course of construction. 
Besides the Oldham Banking Company, it has branches of 

a savings’ bknk. The af- 
o. * ® township are regulated by commissioners, ac- 
pa8*a<l in 1826. Petty sessions are held 
kjcourt of requesto for the re- 
covery of small debts, onc€^ month. The Reform Act 
Oldham, for the first time, the Important 
o.*? u « roems. to the k. of The 

tnwin^Ki i***'i^* ®nnipri»e with the township three out- 
*^*’.1/2? a^vc mentioned. Registered electors, in 
8 Saturday ; fairs May 2d., July 

Wednesday after October 12. (Butierworth's 
Lancasters Pari. Rep.) 
France an island off the W. coast of 

tim Chein*’ ^‘jarente-Inf^rieure, opposite the mouth of 
IsTeo^ ^ ^ W., 7 m. S. the 

nent * nearest point of the contl. 

Area estimated at about 100 sq!^ Pop., in 1836, 
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16,409. It Is tolerably fertile, producing varlwis kinds of 
com, timber, red and white wines (a portion of which it 
converted into brandy), and consideraille quantities of 
salt, hrom salt-pans afong the coast. Ch&teau d’Oleron, 
the cap., on its S.E..8ide, is a fortified town, with a pop. 
of about 2.^. 

OLIVA, a town of l^ain,prov. Vdencia,39 m. S.S.E. 
Valencia and 218 m.S.K. Madrid, ouflt amphitheatre- 
wise on the side of a hill, I| m. from the MedUerranean, 
in a well watered and productive district. Pop,, ncc. to 
MiOano, 5,587. Its chief public buildings are 2 churches, 
one of which has a collegiate establishment, an hospital, 
ancient palace, and 2 prisons. Its manufactures are con- 
fined to hemp and linen fabrics. In the neighbouring 
river Molinct are found fino eels and leeches, the latter 
of which are exported in considerable quantities to 
France. (Minano.) 

OLIVENZA, a town of Spain, prov. Estremadura, 
close to the frontiers of Portugal, and about 6 m. from 
the left bank of the Guadiana, 14 m. S. S. W. Badajot, 
and 211 m. W.S.W. Madrid. Pop., acc. to Minano, 
19,447. It is surrounded witii walls and strongly forti- 
fied ; it has 7 par. churches, 7 convents (now applied to 
secular uses), 3 hospitals, and a poor-house. I'he sur- 
rounding country, though very imperfectly cultivated, 
produces abundant crops of wheat, barley, and other 
grain, with pulse, wine, Ac.; and the town is much re- 
sorted to by traders from Alentejo, who come to ex- 
change manufactured goods for farm produce. Olivenza 
was attached to Portugal till 1801, when it was ceded to 
Spain, to which it is still attached, notwithstanding the or- 
der for its restitution by the Congress of 1815. (Minano.) 

OLMUI'^, a town of Moravia, of which it was for- 
merly the cap . being one of the strongest fortresses of 
the Austrian dom., cap. circ. Ohniitz, on the March, 
40 m. N.E. Briinn. Pop., in 1837 (ex. garrison), 12.782, 
It Is well built, but the loftines.s of its buildings darkens 
the streets. The cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice, in 
which its foimder, Wenceslaus III. of Bohemia, is 
buried : some of the other churches also deserve no- 
tice. The archbishop’s palace, deanery, town-hall, 
theatre, arsenal, barracks, a military hospital, an hos- 
pital for lying-in women and orphans, and a large con- 
ventual establishment comprise the otlier chief public 
buildings. Olmiitz is the seat of a university, founded 
in 1581, and restored in 1827. In 1833 it had, In all, 682 
students. It still possesses a library of about 50,000 
printed vols., and many hundred MSS.; it had for. 
moi ly a rich library of Slavonic literature, but this was 
carried away by the Swedes, and lost towards the end 
of last century. It has a gymnasium, an episcopal 
seminary, an academy of nobles, a military school, and 
numerous inferior scliools, and is the residence of the 


high military .authorities, and the seat of tlic superior 
judicial courts for the circle. It has some manufactures 
of woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics, earthenware, 
le.ither, and vinegar; and an active transit trade with 
the neighbouring Austrian provs., Prussia, Poland, &c., 
especially in cattle. Olmiitz was taken by the Swedes 
in the 30 years’ war ; and was besieged unsuccessfully by 
Fretleric the Great in 1758. Lafayette was confined 
herein 1794. (Oesterr. }\at. Encyc. ; Berehaus.) 

OI.NKY, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Buckingham, hund. Newport, on the W. side of the 
Ouse, crossed here by a bridge of 4 arches, 16 m. E.N.K. 
Buckingham, and 50m. N.VV. London. Area of par. 
3,140 acres. Pop., In 1831, 2,344. The town consists of 
one long street, fined with stone houses. The church f# 
a large Gothic structure, with a spire 185 ft. high, seen 
from a great^distanee : the living is a vicarage in the 

C nonage of the Earl of Dartmouth. The B^tists and 
ependents haye their respective places of worship, 
whicn, as well as the church, have well attended Sunday, 
schools. Almshouses for necessitous females are sup- 
ported at the sole expense of a benevolent Quaker lady, 
Lace-maiting was long the chief employment of 91116 
Inhabs. : but it has been for many years declining. 
More recently silk-weaving and the manufacture of 
hosiery were attempted on a small scale, but they also 
have been abandoned. Olney derives its principal cele- 
brity from its having been for a lengthened period the 
residence of the poet Cowper : the ‘‘ substantial brick- 
built house” In which he resided still stands near the 
centre of the town, and the arliour in which be studied ft 
in excellent preservation, and is an object of great at- 
traction. The latter ye^ars of the poet’s melancholy 
existence were not, however, passiHi here, but at East 
Dereham, in Norfolk. It i.5 rather singular that though 
the vicarage of Olney be not worth 100/. a year, It hat 
been held by some rather distinguished persons, includ- 
ing Moses Browne, Scott the Biblical Commentator, 
and Newton the friend of Cowper. 

OLONR TZ, .i gov. of European Russia, between the 
60th and 05th degs. of N. lat., and the 30th and 49d of 
B. long. : having N. and N.B. the tov. Archangel, S.E, 
and S. Vologda, Novgorod, and Petersburg, and W. 
Lake Ladoga and Finland. Area (including Lake Oaege) 
• F f S 
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MtSmated at nearly 62,400 gq. m. Pop., in 1838, 239,000. 
The W. part of this gov. resembles Finland, In being 
alternately mountainous and marshy, or covered with 
lakes. Of the latter, Onega (which see) is by far the 
largest. Principal rivers, the Onega, by which the lake 
Latcha discharges itself into the White Sea, Vodla, Svir, 
Suna, Ac. For 23 w'oeks in the year the mean temp, is 
below 32® Fah., and inercu^- sometimes freezes. Bleak 
winds are almost constant ; hut the country is tolerably 
healthy. Soil thin, .stony, and not very fertile. Except 
in the district of Kargopol, into which some improve- 
ments have been introduced, agriculture i.s very bJickwanl. 
The produce of corn, in 1K32, was estimated at 2G9,(K)0 
chetwerts, a quantity insuflicient for the wants of the 
pop. The peasantry are supported ciiiefly on turnips. 
Carrots, and other vegetal)Ies, of wliich tlieir bread partly 
consists, and on the produce of the chase, fisheries, Ac. 
Hemp and flax are grown for exportation ; l)ut the prin- 
cipal source of wealth consists tn the forests, which arc 
of great extent, those belonging to the crown covering 
8,9.'i6,79.'l deciatines. Pasturage is not abundant, and few 
cattle are reared. Marble, granite, serpentine, alabaster, 
Src., are found ; and there are mines of iron, copper, and 
even silver, though they arc but little wrought. The 
poverty of the country obliges many of the inhahs. to 
emigrate annually into the adjacent govs, to take charge 
of cattle, hew millstones, &c. ; and in summer the num- 
ber of absentees is estimated at about a third part of 
the entire pop. These circumstances are hostile to ma- 
nufacturing industry ; and, exclusive of the royal c.annon 
foundry at Petrozavodsk, it has only a few tanneries and 
iron forges. It exports raw produce to Petersburg and 
Archangel ; from which cities, corn, salt, spirits, and 
colonial and manufactured good.sarc imported. Olonetz ' 
is under the same military jurisdiction as Archangel. Its 
iubabs. are principally of the Greek ciinrch, and subor- j 
dinute to the arclmp. of N'ovgorml. Total public revenue ; 
estimated at only 28^1,110 rubles. {Schnitzler, La Itussic ; j 
Posmrt ; /iussland, Sir.) i 

OLORON, or OI.KKON (an. Iluro'), a town of j 
France, dep. Basses-Pyri'nces, cap. arrtind., on the sum- i 
mit and declivity of a hill beside the Oleron, across which ’ 
it communicate-^ with the town of Ste. .Marie by a lofty ' 
bridge, 13 m. S.W. Pan, Poj*-, in 1836, 0,037. It has a 
court of primary Jurisdiction, a board of customs, and a 
chamber of manufactures ; with manufactures of woollen 
cloth.s, yarn, ho.siery, paper, and li*ather; and an active ; 
traile in French and .Spani.sli wool, sheep-skins, jambons ' 
dc Bayonn<’, and other salted meats, cattle, and timber. 
It is the general depot for the timber of the Pyrenees 
destined for the dockyard of B;Uonr\e. 

OI.OT, a town of Spain, t.'atalonia, neaMhe sm.ill 
river Fluvia, .OSm. N.N.R. Barcelona; lat. 42^ 12' N. ; 
long. 2^ 4.j' E. Pop. aoo. to Min.mo, 13,84.5. It is 
tolerably well built on level ground, at the foot of a range 
of volcanic iiills, and Inuj several squares and streets 
adorned with fountains ; it.s public buildings con.slst 
of two par. cbnr< bes, cavalry barracks, and an hospital. 
It i»as considerable manuf.iclnres of cotton-cloths and 
woollen caps, with extensive tanneries and soap- factories, 
and some pa}>er-mills. Well attended markets are held 
twice a week ; and Olot is one of tlie most thriving 
towns of Catalonia, It.s neighbourhoml is peculiarly 
interesting to geologists, on account the extinct vol- 
cano.s with which It abounds, scattered over a tnict 
measuring about 1.5 m, from N. to .S., and about 6 m. fr.'>m 
E.to W. Mr. I.yeil, who visited it in 1830, says, ‘‘ There 
are about 14 distinct cones with craters in the vicinity of 
Olot ; and the largest, called .Santa Margarita, Is 45.5 ft. 
deep, and atmut a mile in circumference, 'illjese volcanic 
rocks, also, have often a cavernous structure ; and at the 
base of the same hill, adjoining the town, are the mouths 
of about 12 suliterraneous caverns, here called bujadors. 

In 1421 tlie whole of Olot, except a singlo house, was 
thrown down by an earthquake ; but this calamity may, 
perhaps, be ascribed more to the cavernous nature of the 
sub/^ent rocks tlian to the extraordinary violence of the 
movements on that spot ; for Catalonia is beyond tire 
line of those European earthquakes which have within 
the period of history destroyed towns throughout ex- 
tensive areas.” {Mtflano i Lyt'lVs ij eulogy, \\ .3 ^ — 49.) 

OMEK (ST.), a stronglv fortified town of France, dfcp. 
Pasde Calais# cap. arrontL, on the A a, and at the union 
of several great roads, 40 m. N.W. Arras, and 29 m. E. 
by N. Boulogne. Lat. 5{P 44' 46" N. ; long. 2° 25' 18" E. 
Pop., in ISTiC, 18,789. It is partly built on a hill, but 
principally in the low and marshy plain at its foot. The 
clrc. of its ramparts is about 2^ m. ; beyond its moats 
and glacis are several strong and extensive outworks ; 
and from the town being half surrounded by marshes, 
the -greater part of its vicjnlty may bo readily laid under 
water. Its streets arc broad and r/;gutar, but being lined 
generallv w ith mean-ltxjking hotiscs of vellow brick, It 
has a dull appe.irance It is, however, well Airnished with 
public fountains. The* cathadral of Xotro-Dame, an edifice 
completed towards the middle of the 15th century, is of 
Ootnic architecture, and 373 ft. in length internally. In it 
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arc several colossal statues, a fine painting by Reubetls, 
the tomb of St. Omer, a superior organ, &c. The abbey or 
St. Berlin, In which the last of the Merovingian kings 
died, was destroyed during the phreozy of the Revo- 
lution, and only some ruins of Its church exist. The 
college, formerly the Jesuit’s church ; the military hos- 
pital, occupying the building formerly a seminary for 
the English and Irish Rom. Catholic clergy ; tl>o towm- 
hiUi, arsenal, and powder magazines, several hospitals 
and prisons, the theatre, and some convents, are the 
other princi])al public buildings. The ramparts are 
planted with elms, and form fine promenades ; as do the 
banks of the canal of Neuf B’osse, which connects St. 
Omer with Aire, and the Aa with the Lys. It is the 
seat of a sub-prefecture ; and has courts of primary juris- 
diction and commerce, a chamber of manufiM-tures, a 
communal college, and a public library of 16,(i0() vols. 
Its manufactures consist of common woollen clothg, 
woollen yarn, lace, basket-work, fishing-nets, soap, 
starch, glue, tobacco-pipes, .tc. ; it has also many dis- 
tilleries, hrew’cries, paper-mills, and tanneries, and an 
I active trade in corn, wine, oils, flax, coal, Ac. Beyond 
the walls are 2 suburbs, the inliabs, of whicli are prin- 
I cipally gardeners. Near the town Is a lake, on which 
I are some curious floating islands, held together priu- 
j cipally by the trees which grow on them, and affording 
pasturage for slieep and cattle. 

I This town was originally called Sithiu ; it took its 
I present name from St. Omer, who founded Its cathedral 
’ about 645. It was walled at the end of the Oth century ; 

: and was long an object of contention between the Bur- 
gundians and French, to whom it finally fell ia 16/7. 

I (I/tigo, art. Pasde Calais ; Diet. (ri‘og.) 

ON Ate. a town of Spain, in Biscay, prov. Giiipn.scoa, 
28 rn. E.S.E. Bilbao, and 194m. N.N.BL Madrid. Pop., 
j acc. to Mifiano, 12,000. It stands on the side of a hill in 
the valley of its own name, and is well built with regular 
! streets, most of them terminating in a large square, which 
i has a remarkably fine town-hall, a par. church, with a 
I tower P.M) ft. high, and a large building with a Doric 
portico, formerly used as a conv<*nt of Jesuits : in the 
centre of tlie square is an elaborately ornamented foun- 
tain. There are two other par. churches, and several 
deserted convents, a well supported hospital, and a ct/I- 
lege of handsome architecture, attended by between 1.50 
and 200 stmlents. Iron is extensively wrought in I he 
neighbouring mountains, and within tne town are iron- 
foundries, nail-fuctorics, Ac. The late civil war, how- 
ever, which chiefly raged in the Basque provs., gave a 
great shock to its industry, from whicli it Is only slowly 
recovering. The surrounding district i.s extremely pro- 
ductive, and has numeroui mineral springs and quarries 
of jasper and limestone. (See Biscay.) 

ONEGA (LAKE), a considerable lake of Russia, be- 
ing next to that of Ladoga, the largest in Europe, in the 
centre of the gov. of Olonetz, between lat. CO^ .50' and 
62*^ 50' N., and long. 34® 21/ and 36° 20' E. Length, N.W. 
to S. E., 130 m.; breadth varying from 30 to 4.5 m. 
Area variously estimated at from 3,300 to 4,300 sq. m. 
It recelve.s numerous rivers, and at its S.W. extremity 
discharges itself into the Lake Ladoga by the Svlr. Its 
shores, which are generally rocky, present several deep 
bays and gulphs ; and there are numerous islaiuks n« ar 
Its N. extremity. Its navigation Is Impeded by sand- 
banks, but it is less subject to storms than Lake Ladoga. 
Princinal towns on its banks, Petrozavodsk and Povieii- 
etz. (Schnitxler, La Uussie ; P assart t See.) 

ONTARIO. (LAKE), the smallest and most ea.stcriy 
of the five great lakes of N. America, in the St. Laurence 
basin, partly belonging to Canada, and partly to the 
Slate of New York (U. States) ; between lat.. 43° Ih' and 
44° N., and the 76th and 8Uth degs. of W. long. It is of 
an elongated oval shape; length, W. to E., 172 m.; 
greatest breadth, about its centre, nearly 60m. Area, 
estimated by Darby at 5,400 ra. Us surface-level Is about 
334 ft. below that of Lake Erie, and 231 ft. above the 
tide-level In the St. Laurence. Its depth Is said by Darliy 
to average 490 ft. ; but In some places it ia upwards ot 
600ft. in depth {Stevenson) ;’and it is navigable throuf-di- 
out Its whole extent for vessels of the largest size. The 
St. Laurence, (under the name of the Niagara river), 
enters it near its S.W., and loaves it at Its N.K. extre- 
mity, where it is much encumbered with small islamh. 
Lake Ontario has many good harbours ; and as it 
never freezes, except at the sides, where the water is 
shallow, its oavigatiop is not interrupted like that ot 
Lake l^ie. It is, however, subject to violent storms 
and heavy swells. Its banks are In general level, anu 
mostly covered with wood, though now variegated witn 
partial and increasing cultivation. Toronto, Kingston, 
Newcastle, and. Niagara, are the principal towns on 
the British side {see Toronto, &c.) ; and Oswego. 
Gencssee, and 'Sackett’s Harbour, on the American 
side. This lake receives numerous rivers, ^tjcludmg tne 
Trent and Humber on Its N., and the Black 
Genessee on it# E. and S. shores. It communicate^ ny 
the last-named river, and by the Oswego Canal, wun 
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the Erie Canal, and consequently with the Hudson and 
N. York ; the Niagara Kiver and the Welland Canal, at 
lU S.E. extremity, unites it with Lake Krio, and the 
liidcau Canal connects It with the St. Lawrence below 
Montreal. Numerous sailing vessels and steamers of 
large size navigate tliis lake, which i.s tlie centre of an 
extensive commerce ; as to which sec Oswf.oo, Toronto, 
&'c. {Darby's New Yorkdaz.j Stevenson's Civil Enfit- 
neerine of N. America, 49, 50.) 

ONTIiNIENTE (an. Font entente), a town of Spain, 
prov. Valencia, on the Ciariano (a trib. of the Jucar), 
crossed here by a hand.some stone bridge, 35 m. N. by \V. 
Alic ante, and 47 m. S. S. W. Valencia. Pop., acc. to 
MiHano, 12,000. It Is tolerably well built, with a fine 
central square, and several wide thongli steep streets ; its 
jjrincipal public buildings being three par. churches, five 
decayed convents, an hospital and college now partly in 
ruins. It is a place of considerable industry, chiefly ex- 
erted in weaving linens and woollen fabrics; besides 
which there are several fulling, corn, oil, and paper- 
mills. In the neighbonriiood is an extensive hurrta, or 
irrigated tract, which is very productive. A great fair is 
held here in November, 

OOCH, a town of N.W. Hlndostan, prov. Mooltan, 
rajahship of llliawulpoor, in a fertile plain 4 m. E. the 
(^henah (an. Acesines), where it is joined by the (Jarra, 
or united Sutlije and Reas ; lat. 29^^ IP N., long. 70" biy 
E. Pop. 20,(X)0. ? “ It is formed of three distinct town.s, 
a few iuindred yards apart from each otlmr, and eacl» has 
been encompassed by a wall of brick, now in ruins. It is 
a mean place ; the streets are narrow, and covered with 
mats as a protection from the sun. It is highly cele- 
brated in the surrounding oonntries for the tombs of two 
saints of Rokhara and Ragducl. These arc handsome 
edifices, al)out 500 years old ; but an inundation of the 
Arcsines, some years back, swept away one half of the 
principal toml), witli a part of the town.” {Burne's Trav. 
to Bohhara,&c., i. 79—82, cSic.) Oocli is built on an ele- 
v.ited mound of clay, apparently composed of the debris 
of former liouses, it being a place of high antiquity. 

OOJEIN (Hindoo Ujjayini or Avanti, the Ozene of 
Ptolemy and the Perlplus), a city of Central India, prov. 
Malwah, {imi the former cati. of Scindia’s dom., on the 
Siprali, a tributary of the Lhuinbui, 34 m. N, by W. 
Indore, and J.Gys (t. above the sea ; lat. 2.3^ IP N,, long. 
75° 5P E. It is of an oblong form, about G m. in circuit, 
and fortified with a stone wall and towers. Within this 
space is some waste ground, but tlie, greater part of the 
surface Is thickly covered with buildings and very popu- 
lous. The streets are broad, airy, paved, and clean ; the 
houses of brick or wood, and tiled or terraced. Four 
mosques, some maufiolcums, Scindia’s palace, an extensive 
and commodious edifice, but without any claim to mag- 
niflc(‘nce, an ancient Hindoo gate, and some Hindoo pa- 
godas, are the principal public edlflces. In a tcmfilo to 
Mahaduo is an extraordinary sculptured image of the 
•^*'1 NutidK The pop. of Oojein includes a great many 
Mohammedans, who are actively engaged In trade. The 
imports are principally fine wnit» cloths, turbans, and 
dyed gnotls ; European and Chinese produce from Surat ; 
assafietida, &c. from Siude ; cotton, coarse cloths, opium 
and other drugs, are exported, and diamonds in transit 
from Rundlecund tO Surat. 

Ancient Oojein, which stood about 1 m. northward, 
was destroyed at an uncertain period by some physical 
catastrophe. On digging to a depth of 1.5 or 18 ft., brick 
walls, stone pillars, and other antiquities have been 
uiscovered, frequently In good preservation. Adjoin- 
ing these subterraneous ruins, is what has been calied 

\ Rhlrtery, a palace now in great part bu- 

^ accumulation of the surrounding earth, but 

oi Which many portions remain entire, including a long 
gallery, supported by pillars curiously embellished with 
I gnres in relief. Elsewhere around Oojein, there are 
arious temples, &c. worthy of notice ; and about 4 m. 
/...'a'!,**!? ®}egant summer palace, cooled by artificial cas- 
aoes, bmit In the iGth century, and but little injured 
by time. {Forbes, Hunter, ^c., in Mod. Trav., x. 220- 
; A. /. Gaz.) 
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have not been kept In good repair, owing to the city 
' being naturally secure against an attack by sea, and one on 
the land side not being apprehended. An elevatetl quay 
' extends the whole longtli of the town : it has on one side a 
row of houses, and on the other a strong stone wall, w ith 
rings, booms, &c. for securing vessels during the heavy 
swells of the river. It is generally well built, the houses 
are all w'hite-washed, and though it has many narrow 
and dirty streets, it is said to be (which, however, is 
no great recommendation) the cleanest and most 
agreeable town in Portugal. From the quay rises a 
broad well-paved .street, flagged on both sides, and lead- 
ing to two cro.ss streets of equally fine proportions ; but 
the streets on the slope of the hill arc mostly irregular, 
contracted, steep, and dirty. At the E. end of the ci y 
the houses, which overhang the side of the river, are 
built on so steep an acclivity as to be accessible only by 
steps cut out of the rock. On the summit of the liill’s 
are several fine broad streets, lined with good houses, 
witli gardens attached, occupied by some of the principal 
merchants. Oporto lias .several squares, tlie largest of 
which are the Pyv/^vr da Constitution and the Campo da 
Cor<iat ia, lined with three rows of trees, and mucii fre- 
quented as a public promenade. Tliere are 9 parish 
churches, and a great many other churches and chapels. 
The cathedral, built in 110.5, is a large and fine, though 
rather heavy edifice : tlie church, dos Clerigos, has the 
highest steeple in Portugal, except that of Mafra : the 
rest exhibit no features worth notice. Tliere are also 
17 convents, now luckily unoccupied, or applied to se- 
cular uses. The other public edifices compri.se a mo- 
dern-built episcopal palace, a town-hall {senado da ' 
Cotnarca), court-house, with attached prisons, royal 
hospital, casapia, or pawnbroking establishment, ami 
a very pretty theatre, with extensive warehouses be- 
longing both to the Oporto company and the British 
merchants. I'hc P’-nglisn factory is a handsome building, 
in one of the principal streets, comprising reading- 
rooms, ball-rooms, &c., and a residence for the British 
consul. Oporto has several establishments for public 
instruction, tlie principal of which are the Academy of na- 
vigation and commerce, the school of medicine and sur- 
gery attached to tlic hospital de la Misericordin, the epis- 
copal seminary, school for foundlings, and 4 colleges, with 
numerous schools for primary and higher instruction. 

It has a large tobacco factory, a soap-boiling establish- 
ment, with roperies, tanneries, and fabrics of cotfon, 
silk, linen, and wf)oI : besides w hich there are ship- 
building yards for the construction and repair of mer- 
chant-vessels ; but in none of these establishments is 
there any great display of activity. The harbour within 
the bar, across the mouth of the Douro, can only ho 
entered, at least by vessels of considerable burden, at 
high water ; and it is rarely practical >le at any ]ieriod of 
the tide for any vessel drawing more than 16 ft. On 
the N. slilo the (*ntrance is the castle of .St. Joao de 
Foz, near which, on higli ground, is a lighthouse, with 
a fixetl light. 'I'lie ordiiiary rise of spring tides is from 
10 to 12 ft., and of neaps from G to 8 ft. The bar being 
liable, from the action of the tides, and from sudden 
swellings -axmS freshes in the river, to perpetual alter- 
ations, should never be attempted by any vessel w ithout 
a pilot. 

The swellings ox freshes, now alluded to, most com- 
monly occur in spring, and are caused by heavy rains, 
and the melting of the snow' on the mountains. The 
rise at such times often amounts to 40 ft. ; and the 
rapidity and strength of the current are so great that no 
dependence ran be placed on anchors in the stream. 
Fortunately, % fresh never oceurs without timely warn- 
ing, and It is then the practice to moor with a cable 
made fast to stone-pillars erected on the quay for that 
purpose. On the opposite side of the river, but con- 
nected by a bridge of boats, are the towns of Gaya and 
Villanova, which may be considered as suburbs of 
Oporto. The former of these is said to occupy sthe 
site of the ancient Cala : more eastward is Villanova, 
inhabited chiefly by coopers, porters, and other labour- 
ers, employed by the merchants ; and between these 
towns are immense vaults or warehouses for storing 
wine previously to its shipment. 

Commerce. — Owing to her situation on the Douro, 
which Is navigable partly by barges and [Partly by boats 
about 100 m. inland, Oporto is the emporium of a large 
portion of Portugal, and enjoys a pretty extensive com- 
merce. The famous and wcll-knowii red wine called 
Port is produced on the banks of the Douro, about 50 m. 
above Oporto, and has derived its name from Its being 
exclusively shipped at this city. The exports of port, 
which is the great article of trade, have varied during tho 
last 10 year, from about 16,500 to above 40,000 pines. En- 
gland is by far the largest consumer of port. The high 
discriminating utdies on French wine, imposed in tho 
reign of William III., originally introduced port into thp 
Bntish markets, and gave it a preference, to which, 
though an excellent wine, it had no natural claim ; this 
preference first generated, and its long continuance hat 
Vf 3 
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tftaM BO oonfirmed, tho toite (br Oort among the great bulk 
w ^ popnlatlon, that It bide lair to maintain its ascen- 
chUBay M an after-dinner wine> notwithstanding the late 
egt^liatfon of the duties. In 1840, for example. 2,668,634 
port were entered for consumption in the United 
Kingdom ; whereas the entire entries of French wines 
during the same year, including champagne, claret, sau- 
teme, *c., amounted to only 341,841 galls. I At an 
average of the three years enaing with 1840, the ship- 
ments of port wine from Oporto for England were 25,06*l 
pipes a year. Next to England, Brazil, the U. States of 
America, and Hamburg, are the principal importers of 
port. The other articles of export from Oporto are oil, 
oranges, and other fruits ; wool, refined sugar, cream of 
tartar, shumac, leather, cork, &c. The imports are 
sugar, coffee, and other colonial products, principally 
from Brazil ; corn, rice, beef, salt fish, and other articles 
of provision j cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tin 
plates, &c. from England : hemp, flax, and deals from 
the Baltic, &c. Sul^oined is a 

Utatbmknt of the Shipments of Port from Oporto during 
each of the Three Years ending with 1840, specifying 
the Quantity shipped for each Country. 
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Brazil - - - . 
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Pipes. 

S6.057 
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8U.T 
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Pipes. 

26,159 
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3,t7I 

2y.v 

1,369 

Pipes. 
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2,79.5 

#il5 

2,674 

Pipes. 
25,964 
3,962 
2.499 1 

5HO 
1,783 

Total 

_37^5 

3.5,905 

.53,190 
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The climate of Oporto is d^p and foggy in winter, 
less from the vklnity of the Atlantic than from its po- 
sition in the midst or woods and mountains. The cohl Is 
severe for the latitude, though it seldom freezes ; and in 
summer, on the other hand, the heat would be intense, 
if not moderated ^ winds blowing regularly from the E. 
in the morning, S. at noon, and W. at tjight. The soil 
in the vicinity is not fertile, nor is Oporto supplied with 
provisions iVom its own immediate neighbourhood ; but 
there are many beautiful and pleasant gardens, |)roducing, 
according to tneir exposure or elevation, the fruits of N. 
or 8. Europe. The neighbouring mountains exhibit 
Biany traces of roetalUc ores ; and along the S. bank of ! 
the river are veins of copper and beds of co;»l. (Dal- j 
rffmpU'i Travelt in Portufial, ' 

Oporto was occasionally tire residence of the ancient 
earls of Portugal, till Alphonso I., in 1 174, wrest(<d Lisbon 
from the Almorares, and made it the permanent cap. of, 
■ Us kingdom. The city received many important privi- 
leges from John 11. at the close of the 15th century ; 
but most of them were withdrawn, in conseqtience of an : 
Ipfurrectlon of Us inhabitants in 1757. In 1805 it was : 
taken and sacked by the French, who retained it till 1809, i 
when the British crossed the Douro, and compelled them | 
to retreat. It afterwards became, In 1831-32, the scene of 
an obstinate and long-protracted conflict t>etwcen the ! 
late Don Pedro and his brother Miguel. The siege of ; 
Oporto lasted upwards of a year, during which a consi- 
derable portion of the town wa.<» battered down by Don 
Pedro’s artillery, a great deal of property was wantonly 
doftroyed by Miguel’s troops, many of the wine-stores ! 
were blown up, and several of the wealthiMt merchants { 
were ruined by the annihilation of all trade. XDalrympte'$ I 
PartHgal ; Balbi^ Ei$ai Slat, de Portugal ; Diet. Gfog. ; 
ModTfrav.) 

OPPELN (Slav. Onpolie), a town of Prussian Silesia, 
cap. reg. and clrc. Oppehi, on the fider, .51 m. 8.E. 
Breslau. Fop., in 1838, 6,821. It is walled, and has, in 
gefucal, l(^y and massive houses, with an old Gothic 
cathedral, several other K. Catholic and Protestant 
churches, various schools, a royal salt magazine, and 
aeveral good hotels. It is the seat of government for 
the regency, of a board of taxation, a municipal tribunal, 
&e. ; and hM a gymnasium and a society for the promo- 
tioD of the public good. ( f'o» Zcdlitz ; Berghnua.) 

OPPIDOT, a town of the Neapolitan dom.. prov. 
CUabria Ultra, cap. cant., on a hill dose to Mount As- 
proiDonte, 14 ro. N.E. Reggio. Pop. about 8,000. 
The old town of Oppido, supposed by Cluverlus to oc- 
cupy the site of the ancient Mamertium, was utterly 
rained by the great earthquake of 1783. The modem 
town, which is also a bishop’s see, was built In the vici- 
nity of the former. 

Oppido is the name of another Neapolitan town, prov. 
BastUcaU, 13 ra. N.E. Potenza. Bop. 6,000. (Craven'* 
Tour, 4rc. pp. 275-76.) 

ORAN(}E (an. ArauMkl), a town of France, dep. Vau. 
^se, cap. arrond. on thw Meyne, a' tributary of the 
KhpoMn a fine plain about A m* E. the latter river, and 
Avignon. In I8a6» 5,397. It hoB^Beveral 
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bar. churches, % Protestant church, a eommilmal coReg^, 
hospital, &c., and many good private houses and public 
fountains ; but the widest thoroughfare being only 12 or 
13 ft. across, scarcely any vehicles enter Its streets ; and 
the rood from Lyons to Avignon, instead of passing 
throngh, goes round the town. It has manufactnres of 
handkerchiefs, coloured linens called ioilea d'Orange, 
serge and silk twist. 

Orange is indebted for its celebrity to its Roman anti- 
quities. The principal of these is a splendid triumphal 
I arch, situated a short way out of the town. It has been 
I conjectured that this structure was erected by Marius ; 

; but from its profusion of ornament it would seem to date 
i from a much later period ; and, according to Woods, is 
probably not prior to the age of Hadrian. (Letters qf an 
Architect, i. 146 ) In many of its details It presents more 
of the Grecian than the Roman style of architecture ; 
but from the absence of any inscription, its date is wholly 
conjectural. It is about 64 ft. In length and breadth, and 
rather more in helglit. It has 3 arched passages, the 
central and largest of which is 28| ft. in height. The 
archways arc flanked by fluted Corinthian columns, and 
the whole structure is profusely covered with groups of 
figures and other sculptured ornaments. This monu- 
ment was a good deal Injured in the middle ages, from 
having been converted into a fortress ; but it is, not- 
withstanding, in a state of tolerable preservation ; and 
of late years it has been repaired, and surrounded by a 
palisade. Extensive remains of a theatre, and the traces 
of several other Roman buildings, also exist here. 

Orange waz long the cap. of a small principality of 
the same name that gave the title of Orange to the 
family which now occupies the thrones of Holland and 
Nassau. The king of Holland, however, retains merely 
the title of Prince of Orange : tho town and principality 
having been 00 ( 11 x 1 to Louis XIV. at the peace of 
Utrer^ht. The principality, 12 m. in length by 9 m. in 
breadth, Is very productive of wine, oil, saffron, madder, 
fimits, and aromatic plants ; its inhahs. are distinguished 
1^ their industrious habits. (Hugo; Guide du Voyageitr ; 
Frossard, Tableau de Nist?ies^ Syc.; Artaud, Arc d' Orange ; 
Woods, Ac , ) 

OREBUO, or (EUEBRO, a town of Sweden, in tho 
centre of the country, can. liin. Orebro, at the W. ex- 
tremity of the lake Hjelmar, 100 m. W. Stockholm, 
lat 17' 12", Jong. 15^ 13' 20" E. Pop., in 18:36, 4,135. 

“ The houses are built chiefly of wowi, not merely of 
logs clumsily put ti.>gcthcr, as is the case in Russia, htrt 
of logs covered with boards neatly finished, tho work- 
manship of whh h would not disgrace the tools of any of 
our Knglisli carpcnt<?rs. Their exterior planking is in- 
v.ariabiy painteda deep red colour, with white doors and 
window-frames. Tlic roofs are generally covered with 
turf ; but there are several well-built brick houses stuc- 
cor^d whiti'.” (Barrow's Excurs. in the N. of Europe, 
162.) Streets wide and clean, and some of them are 
paved with granite. In the principal church is a mo- 
nument in honour of Knglehardt. From its central 
position, Orebro becomes sometimes the seat of tlje 
Swedis!) diet. The inhabs. manufacture woollen cloths, 
stockings, &c., and earry on an active trade witli Stock- 
holm, by the lake Hjelmar, the canal of Arboga, and tlic 
lake Maelar. The town also is an entrepAt for the iron 
of the interior. (Stein's Hand-book ; Barrow, §c.) 

OREL, a central prov. of European Russia, to the S. 
of Kalougaand Tula. Area, 16,780 gq. m. Pop., l,3t:6.00l). 
Surface undulating ; soil, extremely rich and fertile. 
Principal rivers, llesna, an affluent of the Dnlepr ; 
Sosna, an affluent of the Don ; and Oka, an affluent of 
the Wolga. Forests very extensive ; occupying nearly a 
thiixl part of the surface. Agriculture is the principal 
dependence of the inhabs. ; and owing to the excellence 
of the soil, the return, notwithstanding the bad hus- 
bandry, is frequently 7, and sometimes 10 times the seed. 
Manufactures have made little progress, but distilleries 
are nimierous. Instruction very defective ; there l^ing 
in the entire government, in 1832, only 39 schools, and 
4,26f) scholars. The public revenue amounts to alwnit 
10,500,000 roubles, of which the spirit and beer duties 
yield 6,336,663 roubles I (Schnitxler, La Russie, ^c., 346, 
&c.) 

Orel, a city of European Russia, cap. of the above 
gov., on the Oka, where it receives the Orlyk ; lat. 62 
67' 68" N., long. 86° 67' 16" E. Pop., according to the 
official accounts. In 1880, 31,466 ; having been only 20 ,W »0 
In 1820. This rapid inorease is owing to its favourable 
situations for commerce, hi the centre of a rich country, 
on a navigable river communicating, partly by the aid oi 
canals, with the Baltic ort the one hand, and the "•"‘-''J 
Sea and the Caspian on the other. Orel may 
the entrepot of the commerce between Russia, LJttic 
Russia, and the Crimea ; and at the same time 
for corn, both of its own and the adjacent fertile g‘ - 
vernments. The principal articles of commerce a 
corn, hemp, tallow, butter, bristles, leather, wax, 
honey, doth, , horned cattle, Ac., which Its 
ebieJty buy in the igiitbeni prdvineei,^ Immenie qutm 
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ties of most of these articles are shipped upon the Oka,< 
partly to be landed at Serpuchof for the consumption of 
Moscow, and partly to be forwarded to Petersburg. It 
has an ecclesiastical seminary, attended by a great num- 
ber of pupils ; a gymnasium, &c. It has also establish, 
inents for the spinning of cotton, manufactures of cloth 
and coarse linen, with tanneries, distilleries, tallow- 
melting houses, rope-works, &c.: and is tiie seat of 
some Important fairs. It is built of wood, and pall- 
sadoed ; and the inhabs. are distinguished for their in- 
dustry and wealth. {Sc/inittler, La Jiussic, ^c., p. 361. j 
Lpalfs Travili, i. 59., &c.) 

OUKNBOURG, a very extensive government of the 
Russian empire, mostly in F^urope, but partly in Asia, 
lying between the governments of Astrakhan on the W., 
and that of Tobolsk on the E., and having Persia on the 
N., and the country of the independent Kirgliises on the 
S. Area estimated at about 138,000 sq.m. Pop. 1,771,000. 
iKa'ppen.) It Is divided into two unequal portions by 
the Oural Mountains ; and the river Oural has its source 
and termination in this government. It is also traversed 
l)y the Biela and other affluents of the VVoiga, and Is 
bouiuled on the E. by the Emsa. Soil very various ; in 

r >art mountainous, in part arid saline 8te()pe8, but the 
arger portion is decidedly fertile. Forests very exten- 
sive. ('limate In extremes ; being exceedingly hot in 
summer, and proportionally cold in winter, particularly 
to the E. of the Oural Mountains. Notwithstanding the 
backwardness of agriculture, the produce of corn is 
estimated at about 4,(KK),(K)0 chetwerts. 'J'lie principal 
wealth of the inhabs. consists in their horses, cattle, and 
sheep ; of all which, but especially the first two, they 
have vast numbers. They have also camels, hogs, Ac. 
The river Oural teems with fish, which are taken in 
great numbers, and are said to furnish the best caviar. 
Mines important and valuable, yielding some gold, with 
large quantities of iron and copper, in the working of 
which many individuals are employed. A manufactory 
of arms was established in the district of Troitsk, in this 
government, by workmen from Rhenish I’ru.ssia. The 
salt-mines of Iletsk furnish annually about .5(Ki,000 poods, 
and a large 8up{)ly Is obtained from the salt-lakes. A 
considerable commerce is carried on with tlie Kirghlses 
and otlter people to the S. of Oronbourg, which princi- 
pally centres in the town of that name. In 18.33 tliere 
arrived at the latter 14 caravans, with 2,5-17 c.uncis ; and 
during the same year there were despatched 13 caravans, 
with 4,709 camels and 204 draught-horses. I’he value of 
the Imports was 3,551,118 roubles, and of the exports 
3,577,921 do. {Hc/iuiizh'r, La Russie, <Src., p. 701.) 

OittNUOURO, the principal city of (he above govern- 
ment, and the residence o(' the military governor, on the 
N. bank of the river Oural, lat. OT-’ 10' N., long. .5.5*^ 4' -15" 
E. Pop. 18, (XX) or 20,000.* It is well built, and regu- 
larly fortified. Principal edifices, cathedral and custoin- 
housc. Ill 1825 a school was established here for the 
special use of the Mohammedans, and the study of their 
language. The seat of the commerce alluded to in the 
preceding article is on tlie southern side of tlie river, in a 
vast b.^ iaar erected exclusively for that purpose, and pro- 
tected by a camp of Cossacks. 

ORFORD (formerly Ore-ford), a decayed bor., mar- 
ket-town, and par. of England, bund. Pfomersgnte, co. 
Suffolk, at the confluence of tlie Aide with the Ore; IG 
m. E. by N. Ipswich, and 80rn. N.E. London. Area of 
bor., 2.740 acres. Pop., in 1831, 1,302. It was formerly 
pt much greater importance than at present, iiaving, 
in 1359, sent 3 ships and 02 men to Edward III. at the 
siege of Calais. Its decay is attributed to the loss of Its 
port, the sea having receded from this part of tlie coast. 

It (8 now, having lost its privilege of sending mems. to the 
«• of C., sunk into insignificance ; though its large an- 
cient church, dccayeil town-hall, assembly-house, and 
nne old castle, attest its former consequence. Its pre- 
sent mhahs. are chiefly supported by the oyster- fisheries 
in the neighbouring rivers. Orford claims to be a bor. 
by prescription, but has received several royal charters. 

officers are a mayor, 8 portmen, and 12 
capital burgesses ; but it was considered too unim- 
included In the provisions of the Mun. Re- 
^ raems. to the H. of C. from the 
u il r down to the Reform Act, by which 

disfranchised. Sudborne Hall, a seat of the 
MnrSfli* ® ^rtford, is about 1 m. N.E. from the town. 
Monday : fair, June JiJ4. 

» town of the Neapolitan dom., 
Pon 21 m. E. by N. Taranto. 

rornantiS2n«^u“W**^ Creek origin. It Is^'acity 
the ^ ^tuated upon three hills, in the centre of 

the ifilhfi!; ®^d cathedral stand boldly on 

and Is vfVv Oria is a bishopric, 

ana is very ancient. {Cramer's Anc. Italy, li. 310., &c.) 
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^ Schnlttlwr make the pop. only 
houses or fkmuw d<yht wror, and most probably iwrs elthor 
JlwHSe dio same r^ros; the Wrlhs In 

«h«hr *»»at the pop. cannot 


O R 1 11 U E L A , an episcopal city of S pal n , pr ov. V aloncia» 
on both sides the Segura, crossed here by two bridgeSj 
14 m. K.N.E. Miifcia, and 98 m. S.S.W. Valencia. 
Pop., according to Miflano, 2.5,551. It is situated at the 
foot of a ridge of bare rocks, near tlie head of a very 
fruitful vega or vale, forming a continuation of the 
huerta of Murcia. The streets are broad, but pot 
paved ; and there is not a single fountuin in the town. 
Its principal buildings are, a cathedral (with an attached 
chapter of 5 dignitaries and 17 canons), 5 par. churches, 

2 of which are in the suburbs, and 5 dependant churches 
{antjus), 2 hospitals, a foundling asylum, public granary, 
and cavalry barracks. The inhab. are remarkable for 
their superstition, demoralisation, idleness, and poverty. 
The greater part are engaged in agriculture ; and the 
town Is a considerable mart for corn and oil. It pro- 
duces linens and hats, and has numerous tanneries, 
corn and oil mills, soap-houses, and starch manufac- 
tories. A large fair is held in October. 'I'he neighbour- 
ing huerta, about 17 m. in length by 6 m. in breadth, 
can scarcely be exceeded in beauty and fertility. “ Even 
the vale of Murcia yields in this respect to that of 
Orihuela, because the latter is so abundantly supplied 
witli water as to be independent of rain. 'I'he cypress, 
silver elm, and pomegranate are here s<?en mingled with 
the mulberry, orange, and fig ; and here, also, the palm, 
rising In rich clusters, lends novelty as w’ell as beauty to 
the enchanting scene.” (/wg/«, li. 220.) The huerta 
yields also very plentiful crops of wheat, barley, and 
canary seed, hemp, flax, garden vegetables, Ac., and is 
deservedly called the “garden of Spain.” 

Orihuela, the an. Orgcli$,\& supposed to have existed 
prior even to the Carthaginians, from whom It passed 
successively to the Romans, Goths, and Moors. In 1057 
it w’as made the cap. of a small kingdom subordinate to 
the caliphate of Cordova. In 1228 it became annexed to 
the Moorish kingdom of Murcia, and finally, in 12G5, fell 
by conquest into the hands of James I., the Christian 
king of Aragon. {Inglis, ii. 21G — 220. ; Mod. Trav. ; Mi- 
flano.) 

ORINOCO, a large river of S. America, in Columbia, 
’Ibr a know hnlge of which w c are chiefly indebted to Hum- 
boldt, who explored the greater part of its course in 1800 
— 1802. Its sources have not been traced, but are supposed 
to He in about lat. 30' N., long. 6i® W. ; it has a cir- 
cular course running lirst W., then N., and latterly E., 
to its embouchure In the Atlantic, opposite to and S. of 
Trinidad : its length, including windings, is estimated 
at l,.380m., being nearly equal to that of the Danube. 

In lat. 3' 10' the river runs over a ledge of rocks, 
lorining a cataract called the Randal dc Gualiariboes, 
about 50 m. al»ovc tlie station of Ksmoralda, tlie highest 
point attained by Humboldt. About 15 m. below this 
station it is joined on the S., or left bank, by the Cas- 
siqiiiari river (‘(wo or three times broader than the 
Seine near the Jardin di s Flantes”), which unites with 
the Rio Negro, .an affluent of the Amazon, and thus con- 
nects the Orinoco and the latter by a navigable water 
communication. Its course from this point is W.N.W. 
to tlie junction of the Guaviare, after w hich it becomes 
a broad and deep river, flowing N. by E. over a rocky 
bed, in which are the two large cataracts called the 
Randalls, or rajiids, of Maypures and .Mures, joining 
together an archijadago of fsbands, w hich fill the bed of 
the river for several m., and in some places do not leave a 
free passage of £0 or 30 ft. for its navigation, though its 
breadth at this point exceeds 8,000 ft. {Humboldt's 
Fers. Narr., v. 138.) About 50 m. below those Ihlls the 
Orinoco receives frotn the W. bank the waters of one 
of its principil affluents, the Meta; and about 70 and 
I‘20 m. lower still, the large rivers Arauca and Apure. 

At the junction of the Apure, where the rocky country 
terminates, the main stream deflects eastwards, and 
runs 15. by N. past Angostura, to the delta at its mouth, 
the only considerable affluents in this part of its course 
being the Caura and Carony, joining it from the S. The 
delta has its apex about 1.30 m. fVoin the sea : the S.?or 
principal chiuinel, called Rocca de Ravios, runs eastward - 
Into the Atlantic, and is divided for a distance of about 
46 m. into two channels, by the island of Imataca, the E. 
end of which is about 3.5 m. from Point Barlma, at the 
mouth of the river, in lat. 8" 45' N., long. GO W. 
'The N., or smaller channel, divides itself Into a niun- 
ber of branches, called Boccas chicas, or small mouths : 
most of them are sufficiently deep for vessels of con- 
siderable burden ; but they cannot be navigated with- 
out the aid of the neighbouring Indians, who alone 
acquainted with the deep and safe channels fmmed in the 
alluvial soil near the mouth of the river. The greatest 
distance between the mouths of the Orinoco is estimated 
by Humboldt at 47 nautical leagues, or m tn. : two of the 
northern mouths fall into the Gulph of Paria. 

The affluenii of the Orinoco are very numerouX, many 
of them contributing an immense volume of water to the 
prlucij^ river. Those on the W. and N. banks, how- 
ever, are the only rivers available for navigation, ex- 
cent In the lower part of its course, where It receive! 

^ Ff 4 
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jCiiun afid Carony. The Ouavlare» which U tuppoied to ft. above the Atlantic. The neighbourhood produces all 
eoouect itself wlUi the Rio Negro by a natural channeh the tobacco consumed in Mexico ; and within the town 
in the tame way ai the latter river is connected with the is a large government manufactory of that article. 
Orinoco, appears to have a navigable course of more ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. Thesa 
than 200 ro. The Meta rises in the Andes, £. of Bogota, islands, which are most probably the Thule of the ancients, 
and is navigable for about 500 m. The Apure rises in lie in two groups to the N. of Scotland, and form between 
the Andes, by several sources, between the 6th and 8th them aco. The Orkneys (Orcades), the most southerly 
parallels of N. lat. ; and after a course of nearly 500 m., group, are separated from the co. of Caithness by the 
enters a low and swampy district, through which it rentland Frith, about 6 m. in breadth. They are com* 
forms many different channels, in the neighbourho<^ prised between the parallels of 58^ 44' and 24' N. lat., 
of which are extensive /tonos, furnishing very rich pas- and 2^ 25' and 3° 20* W. long. There are about a dozen 
turage. principal islands ; Pomona, or Mainland, being de- 

Tbe tides of the Orinoco, at the lowest season, in cidedly the largest. But, iucluding the smaller islands 
March, are perceptible as far as Angostura, about 280 m. (provincialiy hums) and islets, the total number is esti- 
from Ft. Barima ; but the rise is not material above the mated at about 67, of which about 40 are uninhabited, 
juncture of the Carony, about 160m. from tlie mouth. They are supposed to comprise an area of s^outgSi.lKK) 
The annual swell of the Orinoco commences in April and acres, and haa, in 1831, a pop. of 28,847. 
ends in September, during which it remains with the vast The Shetland, or S^tland, Isles, the most northerly 
body of water which it has acquired the five preceding group (perhaps the Ultima Thule of the ancients), are 
months, and presents an astonishingly grand spectacle, separated from the Orkneys by a channel 48 m. across. 
At the distance of i,300m. from the ocean, the rise is and lie principally between the parallels of 59° 62' and 
equal to 13 fathoms. In the beginning of October the GO^ 50^ N. lat., and TiO* and 1° 41/ W. long. Including 
water begins to fall, imfierceptibly leaving the plains, islets, they are supposed to exceed 100 in numt>er ; but 
and exposing in its bed a number of rocks and islands, the mainland or principal island is a good deal more ex- 
At the beginning of Felxruary it is at its lowest ebb, and tensive than all the others put together. Between 30 and 
continues in thu state till the beginning of April. It 40 are inhabited. They are about twice as extensive as 
abounds in fish of various descriptions. Amphibious the Orkne}’s ; their total area being estimated at .’>63,200 
animals are also found la great numbers on its shores; acres. In 1831 they had a pop. of ^,392. 
caymans, or round-moutlu^ crocodiles, are met with in The a.spect of these Islaixif is pretty similar ; but the 
great abundance throughout the river, and are, not with- Shetland group is the more wet and barren of the two. 
out justice, an object of dread to the natives. Scorpions They are generally fenced, particularly on the W. side, 
and mosquitoes are stated, likewise, to be so abundant as with high, black, precipitous cliffli, against which the sea, 
to offer the greatest hindrances to European travellers, when vexed by storms, dashes with astonishing fury. 
The Indian tribes above Angostura arc described iis a They arc destitute of high mountains ; the altitude of 
miserable, savage race, little improved by the efforts of Mount Rona, in Shetland, the highest, not exceeding 919 
the Jesuit missionaries : and the ferex^ity of the natives ft. Their general appearance is that of dreary, heathy 
along the upper part of the river prevented Humboldt wastes, interspersed with rocks, varied sometimes with 
and Schomburgk from ascertaining its fartiiest sources, swamps and lakes, and, in a few places, with beds of 
(Humboldt's Pers. JSarr. v. j Oeog. Journal, x. 242— movable sand. In some parts, however, particularly in 
247. ) Orkney, the land is abundantly fertile, producing good 

ORISSA, a prov. of HIndostan, now wholly included crops of corn and luxuriant herbage. Some of the islets, 
in the British presid. of Bengal and Madras, between thty or holms, appear like gigantic pillars, rising perpendicu- 
I8tb and 2.3d degs. of N. lat., and the 83d and 87th of E. larly from the sea : these are the resort of vast numbers 
long.; having N. the provs. Bengal and Baliar, W. Gund- of sea-fowl ; ami in the breeding season bunting for eggs 
wanah, 8. tne Godavery, and E. the Bay of Bengal, and young birds forms one of the principal and most 
Length, N. E. to S. W., about 40Um. ; average breaath, dangerous employments of the natives. Climate siniil.ir 
70in. Area, 28,000 sq. m. Pop. uncertain. Orissa to that of the outer Hebrides, except that the days are a 
Pr<^r is almost wholly included in the Briti.sh district little longer in summer and shorter in winter. During 
of Cuttack, which see. (1. 667. ; tee also Asiatic Re- the latter, the aurora borealis is uncommonly brilliant. 
searches, xv., for a detailed description of the prov.) The cultivated lands bear but a very small proportion to 
The shore of Orissa is in general low and sandy ; the in- the others, being supposed not to exceed 25,000 acres iu 
terior remains in a very wild state, being composed of Orkney, and 22,000 in Shetland. Farms generally very 
ragged hills and uninhabited jungles, pervaded by a small ; few having more than 10 acres of arable land, 
pestilential atmosphere. The population consists, for and many not nearly so much. Agriculture is consi- 
tfae most part, or castes considered impure by other dered, particularly in Shetland, of subordinate Import- 
Hiodoos; including Ooreas. and other hill tribes, quite ance, and, thougli^a good deal improved, is still very 
distinct in language, features, and manners, from the bac;kward. In Shetland, most part of the ground is 
Hindoos of the plains. Principal towns, Cuttack, Jug- turned over with the spade; but in Orl^ney, ploughs 
gemauth, and Balasore. Orissa has been continually are In pretty general use. Oats, and here or bigg (/A^/- 
subject to foreigners since 1.5.58, when it was conquered drum hexastichon), are the only white crops cultlvaied ; 
by the Afghans. In 1.578 it was annexed to the Mogul and, except on a few improved farms, they follow each 
empire ; in 1756 it was transferred to tho Mahrattas, and other alternately as long as the land will bear any thing, 
in 1863-4 it was occupied by the British. (Hamilton's which it does ror a very long time when well manured 
J5, /. Gaxetleer.) with sea weed. The barley of Orkney is a great deal 

OIUSTANO, a town of the isl. of Sardinia, div, Ca- more abundant, and of a much better quality, than could 
|diari, cap. prefecture, near the mouth of the Tirsi (an. have been anticipated ; and, besides supplying the homo 
ThirtuM), in the Rm of Oristano, on the W. shore of the demand, considerable quantities are exported. Potatoes 
island, 30m. N.N.W. Cagliary. Pop., in 1838, 5,791. It are cultivated in ail the islands, and form an important 
is in a fertile, but unhealthy plain, and is not fortified, part of the food of the people. Turnips have also been 
Its Steeples and turrets give it a toler.il^.e appearance planted, and have succeeded very well. At present no 
ftom Che sea; but it is straggling, unpaved, and ill- trees can be made to grow, and hardly a shrub is to bo 
supplied with water. It has a catliedral, a spacious met with ; which is the more singular, as the trunks of 
e^fice, with a detached o<-tangular belfry, one of the large trees .are not unfrequently found imbedded in moss 
most striking objects in the town. There are several and sand, both iu Orkney an<i Shetland. The hanly. 
Other churches, and convents, an hospital, a Tridentene spirited, little horses, known by the name of Sheltics, are 
seminary, and a Plarist college. The Tirsi is crossed bred in .Shetland, and are exported in considerable num- 
here by a bridge of 3 arches. The Bay of Oristano, the »>ers. The stock kept In the islands is estimated at from 
mouth of which is 5ra. across, affords excellent an- 10,000 to 12,000 : they are never housed, nor receive any 
ctiorage during the prevalence of winds blowing off shore, food, except what they gather for themselves. Some of 
but those from the W. throw In a heavy sea. The K. them are exceedingly well proportioned, active, aim 
shore of the bay is shoal, but near its N. side vessels strong for their size. The horses of Orkney are in in* 
anchor in G or 7 fathoms water. Many of the iuhab. are ferior estimation. Cattle very small, lometbncs not 
occu^ed in the manufacture of salt, and the tunny weighing more than from 35 to 40 lbs. a Quarter: 
fishery ; and some tolerable wine is grown near the town, they are shaggy, and not well shaped ; but they aro 
Oristano was founded about 1070. (Smyth's Sardinia, hardy, feed easily, and, when fattenod, their beef is fine 
29^ 295, Ac.) and tender. The stock in both groups of islands is sup* 

Cl HI ZA BA, a town of Mexico, In the state of Vera posed to amount to about 45,000 neadr. The native sheen 
Cruz, in a valley remarkable for its fertility, 70 m. are of tile small dun-faced breed ; they yield short wool, 
W.S.W. Vera Cruz, and 140 m. E.S.E. Mexico. Pop. which, though generally soft and fine, is sometimes ns 
between 8,000 and 10,000, including wj^ites and Indians, hairy as that of a goat. Recently the black-faced and 
It is laid out in wide, neat, and well paved streets ; though Cheviot breeds, and even pure Merinos, have been iotro* 

BO great is the power of vegetation, that grass grows in duced into Orkney with considerable success. 1 ^ 
almost every part of the town. Coarse cloths sue made stock In Imth groups* of islands Is believed to exceea 
here In small quantities, and there are several tanneries. 135,000. A small breed of swine is very abundant : tney 
valley in which Orizaba is situated is well clothed roam at large, and are not a little destructive, 
ivith forest trees, above which rises the now extinct and are abundant in both sets of hdands, but partlcula*’iy *“ 
•no«*covered volcano of Orizaba, to the height of 17,380 tho Orkneys t as many ks 86,000 skins having been ex- 
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ported In a tingle teaton from the port of StromnelsI 
Fowls are plentiful, and larae quantities of eggs are ex- 
ported from Orkney. The ntheriet, however, in Orkney, 
as well as Shetland, are the grand object of pursuit. The 
Islands are periodically visited by vast shoals of herrings : 
while the surrounding bays and seas are uniformly well 
supplied with cod and other species of white dsh. Di- 
vitite eis sunt a mart, ab omni parte suntma piscandi 
commoditate objecta. {Buck., lib. 1. ^ 00.) Drassay 
Sound, in Shetland, has always been one of the prin- 
cipal sUitions of the Dutch herring fishers ; but the fish- 
ing there is now principally carried on by the islanders. 
During the year ended the 6th of April, 1840, l9,396 bar- 
rels herrings, and 9,988 cwt. cod, were cured In Orkney; 
and 26,686 barrels herring, and 40,6i)l cwt. cod, in Shet- 
land. About 100,000 lobsters are supposed to be annually 
shipped from the Orkneys for London. Vessels from 
Hritish ports bound for the IL whale fishary mostly 
touch at Orkney or Shetland j^nd, besides uking on 
board supplies or provisions, usually complete their crews 
with seamen belonging to the islands, whom they put on 
shore on their way back. Kye straw grown in Orkney 
has been found peculiarly well fitted to serve as a sub- 
stitute for the straw used in Italian plait; and the 
manufacture of this straw into plait has been carrh^d on 
for several years to a considerable extent, and with 
pretty good success. Kelp, though comparatively un- 
profitable, continues to be extensively produced. Wool- 
l(Mi stockings and gloves, sometimes of extraordinary 
fineness, are exported from Shetland. Messrs. Ander- 
son, in their valdable work on the Highlands, give the 
following account of the 


Sums received in Orkney, in 1833, for Farm Produce, 
Manufactures, Fish, Ac. exported. 


Rcrc, or 1 >Ikk> 6,178 boIU, at 1.5«. per boll of 6 
liuKhels, or WU. per quarter - - 3,883 

White outK, \r>lb bolls, at iSs.do. of do., or 
Ifis. iMjr quarter ... 909 

Malt, iu,6!i6 bukheU, sent to Leith, say 3«. per 
bushel - - • - * • 1,601 

Peas, 234 do., at 3s. ... 3^ 

Oatmeal, 40 bolls, at 14«. per boll of 140 lbs. 

Imperial - • - -28 

liorses, cows, and oxen, 954, 1 quarter horses, 
at 9/. ; 3 quarter cows, at 3/. - • 4,290 

Do. not entered at Custom house, about 246, 
at do. - - - - . 1,104 

Ekks sent to I>*ltb, 50 tons, 100 doz. per cwt., 
liK>,UOUdo£. at6<h • • . 2,.500 

Sheep and swine, 40 of each at 1/. • • HO 

butter, at)OUt 2,0iXl/. ; hides, about 7001. • 2,700 

Rabbit -skins, more than 2,(^dot., at 6«. 6</. 

|>er dox. .... 600 

Feathers, altout .... 950 

Kelp, supposed scarcely to exceed 500 tons, at 
W. lOs. - . . . 2,250 

Straw manufacture, including rent, cutting, 
planting, Acr. • . - • - 4,800 

Herrings, .34,0(N) barrels, at lOs. per barrel - 17,000 
Cod, fished by about 40 sloops of 30 tons, 14 
tons each, at 1 3/. per ton - - 7,280 

I^otisters, caught by 432 men. In 216 boats - 1,8<K) 
Wh' le fishing, about 25 ships, taking 20 men 
each, 500 men, at 151. ... 7,500 

Hudson’s Bay Company pay annually for tlie 
wages of mea employed In Hudson’s Bay, 
about . , . . 1,500 
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Total . . 60, U4 0 0 


There is no similar account for Shetland ; but the 
sums received by its inhabitants do not differ materially 
ir^otn those received by their neighbours in Orkney. 
The shipping of the Islands is considerabie. In 18.36 
there belonged to the Orkneys 77 ships, carrying 4,218 
tons and 323 men: and there belonged at the same time 
to Shetland 101 ships, carrying 3,967 tons and 744 men, 
exclusive of a great number of boats engaged in the 
fisheries. 


The people of these remote islands being of Scandina- 
vian and not Celtic origin, neither the Gaelic dress nor 
language has ever prevailed amongst them. All of them 
now speak English ; but, of old, Norse was the prevalent 
language. The cottages of the poorer ranks are in gene- 
rai^iserable hovels, affording accommodation in winter 
fowls, as well as to the family. Owing to 
the scarcity or exhaustion of moss, the want of ftiel is in 
.1 severely felt. On the whole, how- 

*^”^8 are decidedly better off than those 


'T'«J‘a"0~tne only towns of consequence in the 
and’ mrmer a population of 3,063 : 

the tnh'bl? hMpSe. T''* 

the^^ilSIl? SV*?® Orkney suffer much from 

the ®*'® Charged upon 

being t^® fisheries ; and 

producfi'Jl ^ they we rlghlly collected, are 

st^o to^ trrltatiurj, and are a formidable ob- 

Hacio to Improvemerit. Seeing the good effects that 


have resulted every where else In Scotland from the abo. 
lldon of tithes, it Is singular that they have not been 
commuted here. The feu duties, payable to the crown, 
or rather to its donatory, Lord Zetland, have also con- 
tributed materially to check improvement. Marl, 
though neglected, is common In Orkney. Lead ore also 
has been met with, and limestone is of frequent occur- 
rence. These islands are divided into 40 pars. 'Dhe 
gross rental of Orkney amounted, in 1810, to 9,495/. ; and 
that of Shetland to 6,741/. 

The Orkneys are divided into 18, and the Shetlands 
into 22 parishes. They send 1 mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered electors in 1839-40, Orkney, 374 ; Shetland, 
162: making together a constituency of 626. Inliahlted 
houses in both islands, in 1831, 10, ’296; families, 11,816. 
Pop. 58,289. Annual value of real property, in 181,3, 
20,930/. (For farther information, see IVallact 's De- 
scription qf the Orkney ' Islands, 8vo., 1700; linmfs 
Hist, qf Orkney ; and Sheriff'^s Agricultural Survey of 
Orkney ; Edmonston's View of Zetland, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
HihberVs Description qf the Shetland Isles ; and Sheriff'' s 
Agricultnral Survey of Shetland, S(C.) 

ORLEANS (an. Genabum, and afterwards Artre^ 
liani), a city of France, in the centre of the kingdom, 
cap. dep. Loiret, on the Loire, .34 m, N.K. Hlois, and 68 
m. S.S.W. Paris. Lat. 47*^ 64' 12" N.j long. 2^,46' 
49" E. Pop., In 18.36, 40,272. “ Orleans is a large, hut 
not a beautiful city ; and its environs/ though rich an<l 
highly cultivated, are less agreeable than the country 
round Tours or Blols. The city itself has few g(u;d 
streets ; but there is one spacious and elegant .ivcumc, 
terminating in a noble bridge. The great square is also 
m.'ignlficent:” {Inglis's Tour, p. .365.) 'J'he bridge 
across the Loire, the foundations of which were laid in 
1751, is .354 yards in length, and has 9 arches, the centrai 
one being 104 ft. in width. On either side the river are 
spacious quays ; and from the bridge, the Rue Ruyale, 
one of the haiidsome'st streets in France, leads "in a 
direct line to the Place du Martroy. In this s(^uare is 
the monument erected to .loan of* Arc ; con.si.stiug of a 
bronze stJitueof that heroine, 8 ft. in height, on a marble 
pede.sUl, upon the sides of which are 4 bas-reliefs in 
bronze, representing the nrincip.al actions of her life. 
A few remain.s of the ancient fortifications of Orleans 
exist, but their place is now principally occujded with 
plantations and nublic walks, one of which is a fine 
promenade callea the Mail. In the old parts of the 
city the houses are chiefly of timlier, and the public 
thoroughfares narrow, dirty, and wretchedly paved ; 
but several new and tolerable streets have been opened 
of late years, and various improvements are in progress. 
(Hugo.) The cathedral, one of the finest Gothic edifices 
in France, is in a great measure hidden by the sur- 
rounding houses. It was begun in the 13th century ; 
partly destroyed by the Huguenots, but rebuilt by 
Henry IV. It has a fine western portal, flanked with 
two towers, built by Louis XV. in the most gorgt'oua 
style. At the intersection of the nave and transepts is 
an eiegant sidre : the side entrances, the lofty vaults, the 
high altar, and the rarving of some parts of the interior 
also po.ssess great beauty. Some of the other churches 
and cnapels are handsome ; but, though still numerous, 
seven'll of tltein have been converted into warehouses. 
The old town-hall, an edifice of the J5th century, is now 
appropriated to the museum : in its court- j^rd is an old 
tower, serving to support a telegraph. The Palace of 
Justice, a haiulstnne edifice erected in 1821, the theatre, 
abattoir, prison, large infantry barracks, corn hall, in- 
tendency, and general hospital, are the other principal 
public edifice* There are several private buildings, 
curious for their Gothic architecture and decorations ; 
the mo.st remarkable of these are the houses of Agues 
Sorcl and Francis I. The city is surrounded by exten. 
sive suburbs, and its vicinity is sprinkled with numerous 
villas. 

Orleans is the seat of a bishopric, of a royal court for 
the deps. I.oir-et-Cher, Indre-et-Loirc, and Loiret;* of 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a court 
of assize, the forest-dirertion for the basin of tlie Loire, 
a conseil de prud'honimcs, and a chambfcr of commerce. 
It has a royal college ; an acadhnic universitaire (for 
the 3 deps. specified above) ; a society for the promotion 
of science, bellesActtret, and art ; a public library of 
2.5,000 vols. ; a museum, with an extensive collection of 
paintings of the French school ; cabinets of natural his- 
tory, &c. ; a botanic garden ; courses of medicine, &c. 
at the general hospital ; of drawing, architecture, botany, 
Ac. ; maternity and Bible societies ; schools of mutual 
instruction, Ac. ; and a departmental assurance company- 
Its former university, founded in 1612, had, amongst it# 
Illustrious students, De Thou, Erasmus, Caltln, and 
Theoitore Heza. 

Orlmns is well situated for commerce, but Its trade ft 
less flourishing than before the Revolution. It h^s de- 
clined, while Havre and Paris have risen as commerchd 
towns. Its manufactures comprise fine woollen cloths, 
flannels, woollen yarn, hosiery, cotton yarn, refined sugar. 
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vinegar, and wax candles ; and besides its trade in these, 

^teuis deids extensively in com, wines, timber, wool, 

cheese* and colonial produce. It has a large general fair 

in June* whi<di lasts 15 days, and one in Nov., lasting 

Sdavs. 

• D Aovllle has shown conclusively that Orleans oc- 
cupies the site of the an. Genahutyt^ the eroporitim of 
the Ciornutest taken and burned by Cassar. (Notice de 
FAneienme Oaule, p. 345.) It subsequently rose to great 
eminence, add was unsuccessfully besiegeu by Attilaand 
Odoacer., H became the cap. of the first kingdom of 
BbriraiKiy,. wder the first race of French kings. Since 
the time of Philip of Valois, in the 14th century, it has 
usually given the title of duke to a member of the royal 
fkmily. It was besieged by the English In 1428-2<), who 
were ultimately obliged, through the efforts of Juan of 
Arc, to raise the siege and retire. h\ I5G3 it was be- 
sieged by the Catholics ; and during the progress of 
this siege the Duke of Guise was assassinated. (Hugo, 
Wtt.Loireti Diet. G^og.,Sfc.) 

ORMSKIUK, a market-town and par. of England 
hund. W. Derby, co. T.ancastcr, 11^ in. N.N.E. Liver- 
pool, and 180 m. N.W. London. Area of par., which 
comprises 6 townships, 30,0^ acres. Pop. of Ormskirk 
township, in 1831, 4,251. The town is well-built, paved, 
and lighted with gas, consisting of 4 principal streets, 
meeting each other at right angles in a large market- 
place, in which i» the town-hall, built in 1779. The 
church is a large edifice (rebuilt in 1729). with a tower 
and steeple, detached from each other, and standing side 
by side : the living is a vicarage, in the gift of Karl Derby, 
lord of the manor. The out-townships have 3 district 
churches. The VV'esleyan Methotlists, Independents, and 
Unitarians have their respective places of wor.ship ; and 
at Scarisbrick is a lioin. Caih. chapel. Attacher! to the 
churches and chapels are 7 Sunday-schools, 3 of which 
are also national day-schools. A grammar-school, en- 
dowed in 1614, is supported by an income of about 140/. ; 
and there are 3 innmt-schools. 'I’he other charitable 
institutions consist of Lathom’s almshouses and appren- 
tice-fund, 3 benevolent societies, a savings’ bank, and a 
dispensary, opened In 1797. The principal business of 
the inhab. is in weaving light cottons and silks, silk- 
winding, hat and rope-inaklng : in one cotton-mill 
employ^ 58 hand.i. Within the parish, also, are con- 
siderable coal-mines, the produce of which is sent to 
Liverpool and other places by the Drylln Navig.itlon, 
and by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which passes 
within 3 m. of the town. The local government of 
Ormskirk is in the connry and manorial police ; and 
courCs-leet are held by the lord of the manor (Earl 
Derby) once a year. Petty sessions, also, ar'held here ; 
and it is one of the poIllng-pl;i< es at elections for the S. 
division of Lancashire. Markets on Thursday ; large 
cattle-fairs, Whit- Monday and Tuesday, and lOrn Sept. 

About 3 m. E. Ormskirk is I.athorn Ilou.se, once the 
seat of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, an<l celebrated for 
the siege which it sust/tined under the Countess of Derby 
in the civil wars of the 17th century ; ft is now the pro- 
perty of Lord Skclmtrrsdale. A battle was fought near 
the town In 1644, between the royalists and parliament- 
arians, when the former w'ere defeated with great loss. 
(Par/. Papers ; JJutterworth' » Stat. of La ftcnfihire.) 

ORMUZ (an. Ozyris), an island situated at the mouth 
of the Gulph of Persia, in hat. 27'^ 12' N., long. .56^ 25' E., 
about 12 m. in clrc. It resembles, w hen viewed from the 
sea, a mast of rocks and shells violently thrown up from 
the bottom to the surface of the ocean. 'I’he fort, w'hich 
is in tolerable repair, is built on a narrow projecting 
neck of land ; and this, with a wretched snlvirb, has a pop. 
of not more than 5(K) persons. The rt^mains of aqueducts, 
walls, Ac. on a plain near the suburb, mark the seat of 
the former capital. The harbour is sheltered on three 
•ides by land, and has good anchorage ground. A range 
of hills Intersects the island from K. to W, - and the rocks 
consist almost entirely of fine crystallised salt, which 
mJAt be exported in unlimited quantities. 'J'he geo- 
loincal formation of the Island indicates the former 
existence of volcanic atdion, and sulphur, iron, and 
copper, are found in large quantities, though few at- 
tempts have yet been made to apjily these mineral riches 
to any useful purpose, (Kinneir's Persia^ p. 12, 13.) 

This island, at present so iiffonsiderable, would not 
have been worth notice but for Its former celebrity and 
importance. It had, however, owing to its advantageous 
sitiiation, become, previously to the appearance of the 
Portuguese in the East, a great emporium, being, in fact, 
tho centre of the trade of the Persian Gulph, and of the 
contiguott* countries, and possessed great wealth, po- 
Mdation, and prosperity. It was taken by Albuquerque, 
ilM Portugitcee viceroy, in 1515; and was held by the 
Portuguese till when it wal wrested from t||em by 
Abt)as, asidstaA by an Rniillib fleet. The booty 
aeqnirad by the canton on this occasion is said to have 
•monneod to S mllllOiM storlifig I Subsofuentlv the trade 
of f^e lllaod wattttrerted to pombroon and other pieces; 
oaitlUi once rich mi flourishing omporium gradually 


ORONTES. 

£»H into that state of irreparable decay in which we 
now find it. (Modem Universal History ^ ix.30I, Ac., 
8vo. ed.> 

ORNE, adep. of France, reg. N. W., formerly included 
In the provs. of Normandy and Perche ; between lat. 
480 12' and 48® 48' N., and long. 1° R. and 1° W., having 
N. the deps. Calvados and Euro, E. the latter and Eure- 
et-Lolr, S. Sarthe and Mayenne, and W. Manclie. 
Length, E. to W., 80 m. j breadth very variable. Area, 
610,561 hectares. Pon. In 1836, 441,881. A chain of hills 
runs E. to W. througii this dep., separating the Imsins of 
the Orne and Seine from that of tlie Loire ; but its sum- 
mits do not reach a height of more than from 1,900 to 
2,000 ft. : the hills are mostly covered with thick woods. 
The dep. is abundantly watered. Principal river-s, the 
Ome, Dive, Vie, &c., running N., and the Sarthe, May- 
enne, and lluine, S. The Orne, whence the name of 
the dep., has its source near Slez, and flows generally 
N. through the deps. Ollic and Calvados to the English 
Channel ; which it enters, after an entire course of about 
90 m., 15 m. below Caen, from which city it Is navigable. 
Small lakes are supposed to occupy 1,300 hectares ; and 
there are numerous marshes. The soil is very various ; 
and in several places there {*re distinct traces of volcanic 
action. In 1834, 3.33,400 hectares were estimated to l>o 
arable, 131,045 in meadows, 11,121 in orchards, 72,000 in 
woods, and 18,253 in heaths, wastek, &c. In 1835, of 
147,135 properties, subject to the contrih. foticiire, 
6:i,^54 were assessed at .5 fr. and under, and 26,128 at 
from 5 to 10 fr. Agriculture is extremely backward. On 
the small farms, which are extremely numerous, sjiade 
husbandry is very general. Except oats, not enough of 
corn is produced lor home consumption, and the defi- 
ciency is, in n.art, maile up by potatoes and buckvvheat. 
Hemp and flax are among the principal products ; in 
some cantons beet-root for sugar is grown. Large quan- 
tities of cider and perry are made, from a portion of 
which brandy is distilled. 'I’ho best horses of Normandy 
are roareil in this dep. Cattle, hogs, and poultry are 
fattened for the Paris markets, and honey is an important 
product. 'I'he sheep, which are of an inferior breed, 
arc supposed to yield 450, (KX) kilog. wool a year. Iron 
mines arc wrought in some parts ; manganese, building 
and other stone, and porcelain clay, being the otln*r 
principal mineral prmlucts. Metallic and linen goods 
are those chiefly manufactured. L’Algle is celchrafi d 
throughout France for its needles and pins,<;opper and in a.ss 
wire. The coarse linen cloths made at Morfagne .imonnt 
annually to about 1 2,000 pi (‘ces, of from 80 to 100 ells each ; 
and Ah'iK^on is iiarticularly famous fora fine and highly 
prized species of lace, termed points d' Alein'on. Muslins, 
calicoes, hair cloths, paper, glass, and heet-root sugar are 
among the other manufactures. Orne is divided into 
4 arronds. ; chief towns, Alen<;on, the cap., Argentan, 
Domfront, and Mortagne. it sends 7 inenis. to tiie ( h. 
of Dep. llegistctfei electors in 18.38-3;), 2,312. 'J'olal 
public revenue in 1831, 10,4 14, .582 fr. (Hugo, art. Ornej 


Viet. Geog. ; Official Tables . ) 
OHO.NTKS, (Arab. / 


El-Aassy, the rebellious.”) a 
river of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, which rises in a na- 
tural rocky basin on the E. side of the mountain chain 
of Antiiilianns, near the village of El-Has, within the 
nach. of Damascus, about 50 m. N. of that city. It runs 
N.N.E. as far as the lake Kadez, thrdugn whi«'h it 
flows, and then takes a N.N.W. direction through the 
>>eantirul vale of El-Ghab, as far as lat. 36^ 15', where it 
receives the waters of lake Antakiah, near the city of 
that name (the ancient Antioch), and then suddenly lU’- 
fleets westward, failing into the Metliterranean. near 
.Sovcidia, or Selcucia, alter a course of about 240m. At 
its mouth Is a bar, over which there is fVom 3^ to ;nt- 
water during winter. (Ucog. Jottm. vlii. 230.) “ The 
Orontes in the winter season inundates a part of the low 
grounds, through which it flows in the upper part of its 
course, thus insulating the villages and cutting ofl' ah 
communication between them, except by boats. In sum- 
mer the inundation subsides ; but the lakes remain hah 
dried up, and give birth tp swarms of gnats and flics, 
W'hich, coupled with the exhalations from the marshes, 
oblige the inhabitants to retire into the mountains with 
their cattle, goods, and chattels.” (Robinson's Pnl.Sf*^ 
Syria, il. 247.) This river is not navigable; “ andthe 
rapidity of the stream in many parts of its course, its 
sudden and numerous windings, its frequent shallows, 
Its various bridges, and the many changes to which it 
subjected in the vicissitudes of the seasons, appear to be 
insunerable obstacles to any plan for fnaking It navlgapht, 
or for using it to any considerable extent for tr«wing 
purposes. In fact, the Orontes is scarcely avallaiim 
all, even for small craft ; and to reach Antloiih m a 
steamer would be a work of consummate difficulty* * 
when accomplished, by no means worth the 
and expense incurred;” (Bowring's Siat. ¥ 
lu use, therefore, is chiefly conimed to the Irrigation o 
the surrounding eountry, which Is effected 
watef-wbeels similar lo those desoril^ to the article 
Hamah* 1. 953. ^ 
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The river abounds with fish, and produces a species Of 
eels much in request with the Greeks ; they are salted 
and sent in every direction to serve during the fasts before 
Easter. Thev are said to produce GO, 000 piastres a year 
to the proprietors of the mills at Antioch, in passing 
through which they are taken. ( Barker's Hep. in App. 
to Bowring’s Stai.) The valley of the Orontcs has on 
several occasions been visited by earthquakes, the last 
of which, in Jan. 1837, nearly destroyed several cities, 
and occasioned the loss of many thousand lives. {Robin- 
son's Syr. and Bal.^ ii.; Geog. Journal, vii. and viil. ; 
Mod. Trav.) 

ORTHEZ, or ORTIIES, a town of France,, d^p. 
Basses-Pyr^nees, cap. arrond., on the Gave do Pau, 
across which it communicates with a suburb by an old 
bridge of two arches, 24 m. N.W. Pau. Pop., in 1836, 
6,267. It is well laid out and built, but ill supplied with 
water. It hiis manufactures of anollen stuffs, l)rass and 
Iron wire, and copper wares ; >^h dyeing houses, tan- 
neries, &c. ; and an extensive trade in hams of a superior 
kind, improperly termed jamhons de Bayonne, goose- 
feathers, and cattle. It suffered much during the re- 
ligious wars. One of its governors, a Viscount a’Orthez, 
is justly famous for being one of the few who refused to 
carry into effect the orders of the court for the detestable 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Near this town, on the 27th of Fob. 1814, the Anglo- 
Spanish army, under the Duke of Wellington, defeated 
a French force under Marshal Soult. The action wsts 
well contested and bloody ; the French lost nearly 4,000 
men, killed, wounded, and prisoners, and the allies, 2,300. 
{Napier's Peninsular War, vi. 664.) 

ORTONA, a sea-port town of Central Italy, k. of 
Naples, prov. Abruzzo Citra, cap. canton, on the Adri- 
atic, 11 m. E.N.E. Chioti. Pop., m 1832. 6,000. Its chief 
edifices are its cathedral and other churches, convents, 
Ac. ; and a palace, once the winter residence of Margaret, 
daughter of the Emp. Charles V. It was anciently the 
principal port and naval arsenal of the Frentani {Strabo, 
V. 241.; Plintf, iii. 11., Ac ), and it has still a few insig- 
nificant remains of antiquity ; but its harbour has now 
ceased to exist. Vessels anchor in soft ground about half 
a league from shore, In from 10 to 15 fathoms water, or 
nearer If requisite, in less water ; but tlm station is ex- 
posed to N. and E. winds ; and there arc various rocks 
and shallows . ( Norie's Sailing Directions. ) 

OUVIETO (tlie an. Jleroanutn, afterwards Urbs 
Vetusf), a town of central Italy, Papal States, cap. 
dcleg. of same name, close to the Junction of the Paglla 
and Chiane, about .5 m. from their union with the I'iber, 
11m. N.E. the Lake of Bolscna, and 50 m. N. N.W. 
Rome. Pop. about 7,000. It stands on an isolated and 
scarped tufa rock ; and is clean, well built, and emlrcl- 
lished with fine palaces. Among , the latter are the 
bishop’s palace ; the Gualterio, with frescoes by Dome- 
mchino, Albano, L. Signorelli (?), Ac. ; and thvipalaxao 
Petrangeli, with paintings by Pietro Pei 
thedral, founded m is 


» Perugino. The ca- 
i a remarkable Gothic edifice, 


''‘’•'y *’i-h in bas-reliefs, mosaics, paintings, and statuary, 
with a large and handsome circular window. It has several 
other churches, a Jesuits’ college, and a large well, dug by 
of Clement VII., which is shown as a curiosity. Va- 
rious Etruscan antiquities have been discovered here ; and 
a bght white wine is grown near the town, which lias ac- 
quired greater celebrity than it deserves. The inhab. 
carry on some trade In cattle, wine, and silk. {Diet. 

# Letters qf an Architect, i. 319. 322.) 

« , o ® ^weitnum), a town of central Italy, 

1 apal States, delcg. of Ancona, 84 m. S.S.W. the city of 
pat name. Pop. about 7,000. It is well built, haviiqf a 
nandsome bishop’s palace, a cathedral, several churches 
ana convents, a college, &c. In antiquity this was one of 
towns of Picenuin. It was included 
Pentapolis, and was taken by 
/ /^ **”^* Gotli*. after an obstinate defence. 

^ G^og.) 

kln«a V (Germ. OsnabrUch), a town of the 

P>’Ov. and principality of its own 
name, on the Hase. a tributary of the Ems, 83 ra. W. by 
vldia %P ' I It i* walled and dl- 

totn h New Town. “ The palace, the 

which the treaty of Westphalia was con- 
fin the court of justice, and the cathedral, 

relics supposed to have belonged to 
are A I^^Pt). are ali good buildings ; and there 

to private liouses, belonging 

the Though not the largest, it is undfubtSdly 

verlan* handsomest town of the Hano- 

1819 i ftfnV ^ofgtkin's Trav. in the N. qf Germ.^ 
Irreeiiwl* ®*her authorities represent the town as 
Cm Mfhln* huijt. There are *8 Lutheran and 2 
hStaV. ® ^"‘^hes, a Lutheran orphan- house, 4 
“iTum » C«thoIlc and a Lutheran gym- 

ofeonsideriS-^^S* Osnaburg is a place 

t«7 being in the centre of a coun- 

OsotHUftt *1*® *h‘®® cloths termed 

niMe, aud whteh are brought thither for 


fnipection, itamptng, and sale, Haitovsb, 1. 969.jl! 
But it is in a great measure indebted for its trade iNl 
these fabrics, and in cattle, to its position on the high 
road between Bremen and the Lower Rhine. It has, 
also, manufactories of woollen cloths, tobacco, chicory, 
soap, paper, leather, &c. No court has been k<^ up la 
Osnaburg since the time of Ernest Augustus, lather of 
George I.; but tlie nobility of the prov. generally reside 
here ; and without either having a university or being a 
royal residence, it is in some degree celebrated for the 
literature and polish of its inlmbs. It is the seat of a R. 
Catliolic bishop ; and its civil governor, UOipiuated by 
the King of Hanover, is called, though without having 
any ecclesiastical duties to discharge, the Priuce-Bish<» 
of Osnaburg : this dignity was held by the second sour of 
George III. Berghaus, Allg. Lander, &c., iv. 234. ; llodg* 
skin's Trail, in N. Germ.,\. 308. 318., &c. 

OSSUNA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. Seville, 
42 m. E. Seville. Pop., acc. to Miflano, 16, (KK). It is 
built amphitheatre-wise on the declivity of a lofty hill, on 
the top of which stands the par. and collegiate church. 
It has, also, four hospitals anti two sets of barracks. The 
town formerly possessed a university, which attained con- 
siderable celebrity in the time of Cervantes ; but at the 
close of last century it was in a state of decay, and was 
suppressed in 1824. Ostifia is neat and pretty, surrounded 
by orchards, among which are some fine public walks ; 
but it has an insufficient supply of water. The climate 
is good except in summer, when, during the prevalence 
of the Solano, or E. wind, the thermometer often rises to 
HP Fahr. The inhahs. arc principally employed in ag- 
riculture, and the neighbourhood has the reputation of 
being one of the most productive grain districts of An- 
dalusia. It is. also, celebrated for its capers, large quan- 
tities of which are pickled and sent to Seville and Cadiz. 
( Mittano . ) 

OSTEND, a fortified sea-port town of Belgium, prov. 
W. Flanders, cap. canton, on the shore of the North Sea, 
14 m. W. by N. Bruges, 27 m. E.N.E. Dunkirk, and 
about 60 m. E. the North Foreland. Lat. 6P 13' .'iT" N., 
long. 2^' .65' 8" E. Pop., in 1H3G, 12,161. Few English 
travellers speak in favourable terms of Ostend. It is, 
however, neatly .and regularly built, and has a lively ap- 
pearance. the houses luung painted of different colours. 
(Banotr's 7'</ui , 285.) It Is also a favourite watering 
place of the Belgians, and is occ.isionally resorted to by 
the royal family. It has no public edifice worth notice, 
except a good b.athing-housc, with reading-rooms, Ac.,' on 
the letu'i% a .sloping glacis of stone-work, originally 
erected to serve as a dyke, having on its summit a fa- 
vourite promenade. Ostend is .strongly fortified by ram- 
parts, a broad ditch, and a citadel ; but it is ill supplhnl 
with water, which is assigned as a reason fbr its being in 
parts rather dirty. 'I'he interior harbour, which is large 
and commodious, is bordered by a broad quay ; but ships 
of couslde.'.'ible burden can only enter the port at high 
water, and in strong off-shore winds is difficult of access. 
There are 2 lighthouses which, when brought In line, 
mark the channel that leads into the port. The exports 
consist of corn, clover seed, c.ittle, and other farm 
produce ; and the imports of sugar, coffee, and other 
colonial products, wines, spices, English manufactured 
goods, Ac. VVe subjoin an 


Account of the Ships that entered and left the Port 
of Ostend, in 1836 and 1837 ; specifying the Countries 
to which they respectively belonged. 


• 

1836. 

1 

KnterwI. 

Ufl. 

Entered. 

Left. 

Belgian 

*47 

219 

227 

221 

English ... 

139 

1.34 

124 

Il-'j 

French ... 

*2 

26 

31 

25 

Norwt-plan 

51 

51 

98 

96 

Hnnoverian 

71 

82 

.39 

69 

Oldvnburgh 

4 

6 

6 


Mfoklcnburgh 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Pntsblan . . • 

9 

8 

It 

16 

Hamburgh - • 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Danish ... 

10 

12 

6 

10 

Brenivn , . - 

i 

• 

2 

1 

Kniphausen 

1 

- 

2 

2 

Russian 


• « 

2 


Bpaniah ’ ’ # 


1 



Totals 

5.3.3 1 

54 H 1 

557 t 

.567 


And this number is exclusive of the steamers conveying 
the mails to and from England. 

The cod and herring fisjieries, especially the former, 
are carried on to a considerable extent from Ostend. In 
1836 the produce of this fishery amounted to 7,841 tons 
salt fish, and In 1837 to 8,799 tons. The aggregate value 
of the imports by sea, in 1840, amounted to 9,383,557 fr. 
Exclusive of its trade, Ostend has some su^r and salt 
refineries, and sailcloth, soap, tobacco, and other fac- 
tories, with rope-walks, builaing.docks, distilleries, Ac. 
It is connected by a canal and railroad with Bruges, and 
by the great Belgian railroad with Antwerp ahd othe# 
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of the interior. U Is the seat of a tribunal and 
chamber of commerce, and the residence of a military 
commandant and of an Knglish consul. 

During the ever- memorable struggle made by the 
Dutch to emancipate themselves from the blind and 
brutal despotism of Old Spain, Ostend sustained one of 
the most celebrated sieges of which history has preserved 
any account. It continued from the 4th of July, 1601, to 
the S8th of September, 1G04, when the garrison eapitu* 
iated, on honourable terms, to the ablest of the Spanish 
leaden, the famous Marquis of Spinola. This siege is 
auppoSM to have cost the contending parties the lives of 
nearly 100,000 men I (See Watson's Philip IJI.t 1. 92 — 
l88. .avo. ed. ; Official He turns, S(C.) 

OSTERODE, a town of central Germany, klngd. of 
Hanover, prineip. Grubenhagen, on the Sose, a tribu- 
tary of the I.eine, at the foot of the Harz, 49 m. S.S.E. 
Hanover. Pop., in 18:17, 4,600. It is walieil, and has 
several churches, an hospital, a gymnasium, &c, ; but 
its principal public edilkes are the royal granaries, 
which supply about 5G,000 sehefTel of corn annually, at 
16 groschen (‘is.) the scheff»9, to the miners and other 
labourers of the Harz. Osterode has manufactures of 
woollen and cotton goods, table linens and long cloths, 
hats, tobacco, soap, white lead, copper and wooden ar- 
ticles, with breweries, distilleries, tanneries, «&c. (//or- 
schelmnnn's Stein ; Herghaus.) 

OSTIA, a decayed town and seaport of Italy, Papal 
States, on the left or S. arm of the Tiber, a little below 
where it divides into two branches to Inclose the Isola 
Sacra, about 3 m. from Its mouth, and 15 m. W. S.W. 
Rome, lat. 41° 45' 3.5" N., long. 12'^ W y*" E. This 
miserable little town, widch has scarcely KK) inhub., and 
which, in fact, is all but «ininhal)itui)Ie from malaria, wa.s 
in antiquity a flouriahing emporium. It was for a 
lengthened period the sea-port of Rome ; and was 
founded by Ancus Martius in tliat view, who is, also, said 
to have constructed the salt-works in its vicinity. — In ore 
Tiberis Ostia urbs rondita, salina' circa farter. ( JJvius 
in Anco, lib. i. cap. 33.) In the course of time Ostia 
rose, with the rise of Rome, to be a place of great wealth, 
population, and importance. It was taken by Marlu.s, 
Who appears to have treated it wifh great severity. 
{JLivii*Epit., lib. Ixxix.) But it soon recovered from 
this disa.ster, and continued for a lengthened period to 
engross the. whole trade of Rome carried on by sea. But 
Its port had never been good ; and, owing to ilic gradual 
accumulation of the mud and other deposits brought 
down by the river, it ultimately became inaccessible to 
ships of considerable bin'den. who were obliged to anchor 
on the coast in an exposed and hazardouH situation. 
Many efforts were made at different periods to obviate 
these inconveniences, but apparently without much 
success ; and at length the emperor Claudius deter- 
mined to construct a new port (Pur/t/S) at the mouth 
of the N. or right arm of the Tiber. This har- 
bour was wholly artificial, and was formed at a. vast 
expense by moles projecting into the sea. {Sneton. in 
Qaud,, cap. 20 . ; Dio Cassius, lib. lx.) Manncrt, In his 
article on Ostia, says that the port constructed by 
Claudius was repaired by Trajan, and continued to Ihj 
the port of Rome as long as the Roman empire existed I 
T^is statement is, however, in all respects, wide of the 
mark. The truth is, that the same circumstances (the 
accumulation of sand and mud at the mouth of the 
river) that had destroyed the harbour of Ostia very soon 
began to choke up the new port ; and instead of attempt- 
ing to Improve the latter, Trajan judged it more ex- 
pi^ient to construct a totally new harbemr at Centum- 
celkt^ now Civita Vecchia, though the lauer was more 
than double the distance of the former from Home I 
{Plinii Epist. lib. vi. ep. 31., and art. Civita Vecchia 
In this work.) The harbour forme<i by Tra/an is at 
this moment the tiest by far on the W. coast of central 
Italy ; the great works, the construction of which is de- 
•cribed by Pliny, still remain entire, and evince the 
superior cflscernment and power of its illustrious founder. 
The port of Claudius, as well as Ostia itself, is now at a 
considerable distance from the sea ; and its harb<»ur, 
which, according to Bergier {Hist, des Grands Chrmins, 

II 356.), could not have been executed by any European 
mboarch, is a shallow, noisome : — 

** Tantatn mri ionginqus vaJet mutare vetustaa." 

OSTUNI, a town of the Neapolitan dom., prov. 
Otranto, cap. canton, on the brow of a steep hill, 21 m. 
W.N.W. Brindisi. Pop. about 6,000. It is a bishop’s 
fee, but remarkable for littlev more than the number of 
Uf churches and convents. Its climate Is said to be 
highly salubrious. ( Craven's Tour, ifc., 123,124.) 

OSVVEGO, a town and tiort of entry of the U. States 
of N. America, state of New York, cap. co. of its own 
name, on the 8, shore of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of 
tb« OtwfMo River and Canal, which connect the lake | 
with the Erie Canal, 330tn. N.W. New York. Pop., in j 
1880 , 3,703 : but, in 1835, it had increased to 4.000; and 
Is now (1841) probably 8,000. It stands on both sides { 


OTJLEY. 

the OswMo River, here crossed by a wooden bridge 
700 ft. in length, and Is laid out in streets 100 A. wide, 
running at right angles. The court-house, the Oswego 
hotel, various churches, an incorporated academy, two 
banks, and a lighthouse, were the principal public build- 
ings in 1836 : it had at the same time several large grist 
and saw mills, taunerics, cotton factories, iron-woiks, 
&c. ; many wholesale and retail stores, and 2 weekly 
newspapers. The harbour Is formed by two piers, one 
1,219, and one 250 ft. in length, projecting from each side, 
the opening between them being 2.')() A. in width. Within 
the piers are from 10 to 20 ft. water. The harbour is 

S irotected by a large pentagonal fortress and some sinullcr 
brts. 

Oswego has a wet basin and slips for the repair of 
large vessels; and is, next to Sackett’s Harbour, the 
best port on the American side of Lake Ontario. Its 
situation necessarily renders It a considerable emporium ; 
and, notwithstanding tHe imperfect state of the Welland 
canal. It already comniands.a large portion of the trade 
between the state of New York anu Upfier Canada. In 
1835, the total burden of the vessels entering tiio port 
amounted to 153, ‘249 tons. In 18;3H, 6,582 ton.s shipping 
belonged to this port. (Xruf York (raxettrer^ SfC.) 

OSWESTRY (corrupt€*d from Oswaldstrer), a market- 
town and par. of England, hand, of Its own name, co. 
.Salop, on the borders of Wales, 16 m. N.W. Shrewsbury. 
Area of par., 13,680 acres; pop. of township in 1H3I, 
4,478. The town, which was formerly surrounded witli 
walls, is well-paved and lighted; its^hief public build- 
ings are a town-hall, prison, theatre, and a fine old church, 
remarkal)le for its lofty ivy-rnajitled tower. The living 
is a vicarage. In the gift of Lord Clive. Tlie Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, W’elsh Calvinists, and 
Primitive Methodists, have tiieir respective places of 
worsliip, to winch are attached .Sunday-srhoois. furnish- 
ing religious instruction to «ipwards of 7W) cliililren. A 
grammar-school has been established here, and “ is free 
for all boys born in tlie parish to be instructed in gramma- 
tical learning in tlie Engllsli, Latin, and Greek languages. 
The present annual value of the endowment is 330/. ; 
but the number of free scholars seldom exceeds 20, be- 
sides wlioin there are about 24 pay-boys residing with 
the master. There is also an extremity well-regulated 
national school, attended by ab<itit i/30 boys and 150 
girls." {Mun. Corp. Report.) Oswi^stry, which from 
1461 to 1621 was the great mart for woollens called Welsli 
webs, has still a few manufactures of fiannel and coarse 
linen cloth ; but it.H principal dependence is on its retail 
trade with an extensive agricultural district. 'Pho 
bor., which received its first charter in ‘22 Richard !., 
is divided, under the Mun. Ri.*forrn Act, into 2 wards, 
and the corfioratlon consists of a mayor, 5 other alder- 
men, and 18 councillors. Corporation revenuti, in 1839, 
411/. Quarter and petty, session.s are held under a re- 
corder, and there is a court for tlie recovery of small 
debts. Oswestry is one of the polling-places at elections 
for the N. division of Salop. Races are held near the 
town in Septemlier. Markets on Wednesday : large 
cattle fairs, 15th March, Pith May, Wednesday before 
24th June, 16th Aug., and 10th Dec. 

Oswaldsfree (more anciently calletl Maserfield) is sup- 
posed to have derived Its name from Oswald, king of 
Northumbria, killed hero in battle in 642, and subse- 
quently canonised. It was surrounded by walls by 
Edward II., in r277, and became highly inriportant as one 
of the keys to the principality of Wales. At the W. end 
of the town, on a lofty hill, are some remains of its 
castle, supposed to have been built about the time of 
th# Norman conquest. (Pennant' s*Tour in Wales, i. 3:13, 
y Pari. Reports.) 

OTAHKITE. See Pol'VNE.sia. 

OTLEY, a manufacturing and market-town, par., and 
township of England, W. Riuingco. York, upper div. wap. 
Sky rack, on the Whnrfe, 9^ m. N.W. Leeds. Are.! of p®*"-’ 
compri.sing 12 townships, ‘23,060 acres. Pop. of Otlev 
township la 1831, 3,161. The town, though small, is well- 
built, and deliglitfully situated In a picturesque river 
valley. The cnurcli Is large, but has lew remains of 
original architecture : the living Is a vicarage in the get 
of the lord chancellor. 'Phore are places oi worship |<>f 
Independents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, witn 
attached .Sunday-schools. A grammar-school 
founded here in 1611, and there Is a national school lor 
children of both sexes. Otley formerly enjoyed a con- 
siderable sharw in the woollen trade ; but It has long 
since Wten removed to situations nearer to the ' 

tricts, and better placed for Inland navigation, . 

the par., however, there were, in 1839, 2 
woollen-mills, and 10 worsted-mills, nioved chiefly 1 7 
water-power, and employing 1,182 hands, chiefly m 
townships of Grlsley, Yeadon, and Rawden. 
and malting are carried on In the town to a prettv co * 
slderable extent, and It has large markets and faif* , 
com and cattle, besides an agricultural show ImW 
Aprtl. The AtchWihop of York li lord of the 
And holds codrtf-baron for the recovery of 1918 II a 



OTRANTO. 


Petty and quarter sessions are held here by the magis- 
trates under the archbishop’s commission. Markets on 
Friday: cattle fairs, Wednesday In Easter week, and 
every fortnight after till Whit-Sunday, and then every 
3 weeks till Ist Aug. 

0 Tit AN TO (an. Ilydruntum), a sea- port town of 
Italy, near its S.E. extremity, kingdom of Naples, prov. 
of its own name, can. canton, on the Strait of Otranto, 
close to the point of Italy nearest to the (ireek peninsula, 
24 rn. S.E. Lecce, and 44 m. W.S.W. Cape Linguetta, in 
Albania. This petty town, of 1,600 inhah., has little to 
interest the English reader, tixeept the celebrated “ Castle 
of Otranto,” with the name of which every lover of ro- 
mance is familiar. “ The castle, however, is far from 
realising the expectations created by the penis.d of the 
work bearing Its appellation. It is now*, what it ever 
was, the citadel of the town, a fort of no considerable 
extent or power, but not entirely deflciejit in picturesque 
beauty, especially on ^hc land side. Two large circular 
towers rise from the rich foliage of the trees which fill 
the town ditch, and among which a very high palm is 
conspicuous.” (Cravrn's Tour.) The castle, which com- 
prises prisons, stables, a mill, a chapel, &c., was built by 
Alphonso of Aragon, who otherwise fortified the town, 
as a bulwark against the Tvirks. Otranto has a very 
ancient cathedral, In which are some columns taken from 
temple of Minerva in the vicinity ; an archbishop’s pa- 
l.‘u'e,‘and a few Homan antimiities. In 1480 it was taken 
and sacked by the Turks. Under Napoleon, it gave the 
title of duke to Foucho. (Craven's Tour tn the S. Pro- 
vinces of Naples, 142. 144. j Burgess's Greece, i. 28. 30. ; 


Diet. Geog . ) 

OT TAjANO, a town of the Neapolitan dom., prov. 
Nai><)letano, at the E. fi>ut of Mount Vesuvius, 1‘i m. E. 
Naples. Pop. estimated at 6,(00. It has 3 churches, a 
castle, and some other public buildings. Its inhabs. are 
principally engaged in agriculture, having but little ta-^te 
for commerce. Several antiquities found here are sup- 
posed to have formed part of a palact; anciently belong, 
ing to the Octavian family, from whom the town is con- 
jectured to liave derived its name. 

OTTEKY ST. MAHY, a market-town and par. of 
England, co. Devon, huud. its own name, on the Otter 
(whence it derives its name), 11^ m. E. l>v N. Exeter. 
Area of par. 9,470 acres. Pop., in 1831, 3,849. It is large, 
but irregularly built ; containing many vc.stiges of anti- 
quity, among which is a house formerly inhabited by Sir 
vValtcr Raleigh. The church is a large and curious 
structure, built like Exeter Cathedral, with 2 towers 
opening into the body of the church, and serving as 
transepts ; a ladye-cliapel occupies tlie E. end, and in 
the interior is a fine arched monument. The living is a 
vicarage, in the gift of the Lord Ciiancellor. The Inde- 
pendents and Weslevan Metliodists have likewise their 
respective places of worship, with attached Sttnday- 
•chooli. A grammar- scliool was founded here by Henry 
VIII. ; but it has for noany years been an almost useless 
appendage to the town. Two day-schools are supported 
by subscription, and an infant-school Is attended by 
about uO children, Almshouses are established here, 
and there are numerous minor charities for the relief of 
the poor within the par. Ottery St. Mary, which had 
formerly a considerable share in the manufacture of 
serges and coarse woollen cloths. Is now chiefly support- 
ed by agriculture arid retail trade. A silk-mill, now- 
hfts been established within the last few years, 
which, in 1839, employed 32.1 hands. Petty sessions for 
the bund, are held here. Markets on Tuesday ; fairs, 
1 uesday l)cfore Palm-Sunday ; Whit-Tuesday, and Aug. 
6., for cattle and sh«l^. • 

OUDE (Ayodhua), a prov. and kingdom of Ilindostan, 
oilu ® protection of the British, between the 26th and 

Tt h 

Ji has N. Ncpaul, but is everywhere else surrounded 
m the territories of the Bengal and Agra preslds., having 
w. the provs. Delhi and Agra, S. Allahabad, and K, Ba- 
il.?^; Area estimated at about 2.1,300 sq. m. Pop. pro- 
^.4 '^.000, 000, i'hls country is an extended plain, 
bounded northward by the lower Himalaya ranges, and 
Daoges, being well watered by several 
Bnii latter. Wlien properly cultivated, the 

®xtroraely productive, yielding crops of wheat, 
all j l’ other grains, sugar, indigo, opium, and 
thaf ^ raised In India; and Ileher states, 

nn.i Lucknow to Sandee the country is as populous 
Rm i as most of the Company's provs. 

® lengthened period so wr<||ti hedly 
of rhA* native authorities, that, from being one 

vearo states of Hludostan, it had ^come, a few 

esneciflfK,’ poorest and most miserable, being 

»«archy and disorder. The 
n\o i* estimated at between 18 and 19 million 

biddei-^*^' collection is farmed out to the highest 

or feudally country are also In jaghire, 

or revennl *i2!!f®*^r**'* ‘o^^^tary service ; the aumils, 
depenclent^^r*^a zemindars, are so In- 

P® dent of the royal authority, that they yield only a 
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very imperfect obedience, and so late as 1830 Oude wal 
distractedby civil war between the sovereign and hismili« 
tary chicfrains. A full account of the condition of tho 
country at that period may be found in the lieport on 
E. /. /{ffairs, 1832. (2*ulitical Appendix, p. 396— 420.) 
Under the new king, liowever, great ameliorations have 
boon effected, and the standing army has been reduced 
from .10,000 men to less than half that number. The 
subsidiary troops furnishetl by Oude to the Anglo-Indiar 
army amount to 10,000 men. The foreign relations at>cf 
treaties of the state arc wholly conducted through tli^ 
British resident at Lucknow. It has been secilred, evei 
since 176.1, by the British government from foreign ag- 
gression ; and it is to be regretted that, we did not al.«.o 
80 far interfere it> its internal concerns as to Introduce 
regularity and efflcit'iicy into the administration, and to 
repress disorder. s. (See Crairfurd's Letter m Rep. Potit., 
Append., pp. 92. 94.) 

Oude, a town of Hlndost.an, in the above prov. and 
kingdom, of which it was ti)e former cap. ; on the (loggr.i, 
across which an iron bridge, the materials having been 
brought from England, is said to have been recently 
tiirown, 74 m. E. I.ucknow ; l.at. 26° 48' N., long. 82^4' 
E. It extends for a considerable dt.stance along the 
banks of the river, stretching as far as Fyzabad. It is 
said by Hamilton to bo tolerably populous ; but, except 
along the river’s brink, it consists wholly of rtiins and 
jungle, among which are tlie remains of various cele- 
brated Hindoo temples. Hindoo pilgrims still visit 
Oude; and did so in great numbers, until Aurungzebe 
demolislied most of tlieir places of resort. A mosque 
erected by that monarcli, and 2 tombs, greatly venerated 
by Mohammedans, are now the principal and almost 
sole remaining public edifices. (Mod. Trav. ix. 312— 
315, &c.) 

OUDENAHD, or AU DENARI), a town of Belgium, 
prov. E. Flanders, cap. arroiul. on the .Scheldt, 14 ra, 
S.S’.W. Cheat. l*o[). in 18;$6, .1,.'>39. It is gemTally well 
built, and has one of tlie h.mdsomest town halls in the 
Netherlands, several churches, an hospital, 2 orphan 
asybuns, a convent, a college, and other schools, in- 
cluding one for spinning yarn. It has some manufac- 
tures of cotton aii4 woollen fabrics, witli breweries and 
tanneries. On tlm 1 1th of July, 1708, a powerful French 
army, commanded by the Dukes of Burgundy and Von-, 
dome, was defeated in the vicinity of this town, and 
obliged to make a di.sorderly retreat, by the allied army 
under the Duke of Marll)orough and I’rinee Eugene. 

OUNDLIv, a tnnrket town and par. of England, co. 
Northampton, and bund. Tolehrook, on the Nen (crossed 
here by 2 bridges, one of wliich has 5 arches), 2.1m. N.E. 
Northampton, and 67 N. by W. London. Area of par., 
5,300 acres ; pop., in JS.il, 2,308. The town, though 
small, Is neat and well built, having a good market- 
house. The church is large and handsome, with a square 
tower, having octagonal turrets at the angles, and sur- 
mounted by a lofty spire ; the living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of the Lord Chancellor. A grammar-school, esta- 
blished in 1.144, is attended by about 60 boys. Two charity 
schools furnish clothing and instruction to 42 boys ; and 
a national school is attended by aliout 130 children of 
both sexes. There arc also 2 almshouses. Petty ses- 
sions for the hund. are held here once a fortnight. 
Markets on Thursday ; fairs, Feb. 25. ; Whit-Monday ; 
Aug. 21., and Oct. 12., for horses, sheep, Ac. 

OURAL, or YAIK, the Rhymniis kA the ancients, a 
largo river of the Russian empire. It rises in the Oural 
Mountains, whence Its name, in the district of Troitsk ; 
and, after a hmgthened south-westerly course past Orsk, 
Orenbourg, .-Ad Ouralsk, j>ours its waters \i\ various 
mouths into the northern part of the Caspian Sea. It is 
shallow, and of little use Uir navigation ; but teems with 
fish, which, at the proper season, afford a rich liarvest to 
the Cossacks of the Oural. It is reckoned one of the 
bulwarks of the Russian empire against the incursions of 
the noinades of the Tartar steppes. 

OuHAL, or Ural Mocni ains, an extensive mdun- 
tain-chain, extending, including its subsidiary portions, 
nearly under the same parallel from the N . border of 
the Sea of Aral to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, or 
from about the 4Hth to about the 6!Jth degree of N. lat. It 
forms, during the greater part of its course, tlie boundary 
between Europe and AsIb. W’here highest, it attains to an 
elevation of about 6,400 ft. above the lev<d of the sea ; but 
the ascent to the summit, particularly on the European 
side, is so very gradual, that its ludght does not appear 
nearly so great as it really is. Its breadth varies from 1 to 6 
geog. miles, it is very productive both of the precious 
and the useful metals ; being estitnated to afford, at an 
average, about 360 poods of gold, 200,000 do. of copper, 
5,5(K),000 do. of forged, and 8,500, ()(K) do. of cast iron. 
(See art. Rrssi.v ; Schnitzler, La Russie,&c., p. 652. { 
Humboldt's Prog mens de Geologic, Sfc., il. 315., &c.) 

OURFA, (an. Edessa or Calirrhoe) a fortified city of 
Asia Minor, pach. Diarbeker, 81 m. S.W. the city of that 
name, and U2 m. N. E. Aleppo. Pop. 30,000, 3-4th8 of whom 
are Turks and Arabs, and the rest Armenians and Jews. 
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It oceuplM th« g)opea of two hills, In the ralley between 
which is a fountain and large basin containing a number 
of 6sh accounted sacred by the inhabs. The houses are 
substantially built of hewn stone, and surmounted by ter> 
races ; gutters two or three feet in width run through 
the middle of the streets, and on each side are tolerably 
clean pavements. The mosques, which are numerous, 
have all lolly, and many of them handsome mi> 
narets ; there are churches also for the adherents of the 
Greek and Armenian creeds. The bazaars are of toler- 
able size, and covered in from the weather, some being 
occupied by cloth merchants, others by goldsmiths and 
other artisans. 

Ourfa is a place of considerable industry ; large quan- 
tities of cotton fabrics are made in it ; its goldsmiths* 
work and morocco leather are highly esteemed, and the 
produce of the neighbourhoml, especially wheat ami 
barley, is sent to Aleppo and the N. of Syria, and, by 
way of Bir, across the Euphrates. “The general trade 
with Aleppo is carried on almost entirely by about twenty 
Turkish and Christian merchants. They employ a 
• capital not exceeding 60,000 dollars ; but they trade on 
credit, both at Ourfa and Aleppo, for a much greater 
amount. Three-fifths of this are for British manufactures, 
principally cotton twist, calicoes, a few prints, muslins, 
and nankeens; the remaining 2-5rhs being for colonial 

f iroduce, and different articles in the country. The in- 
and duty paid at Ourfa by the rayas is invariably 5 per 
cent, on the invoice cost ; and the price of carriage from 
Aleppo ranges between 80 and 100 piasters per Aleppo 
c^antar on every kind of goods.” (Buwring's Report on 
Syria, p. 44.) 

The ancient Kdessa was for a lengthened period tlio 
cap. of the pruv. Osroene, in Mesopotamia. It is said to 
have been one of the numerous cities built by Seleucus 
Nicalor, and continued under his successors as long as 
they rem.ained possessors of Syria. It was taken by the 
Arabs during the caliphate of Abubekr, in the 7th cen- 
tury, and, after many vicissitudes, Selim I. united it. in 
1617, to the Ottoman empire. {Olivier, Foyage dam 
C Empire Othoman, iv. 210—233.) 

O u S E , a river of England , co . Y ork, one of the principal 
affluents of the aestuary of the Humber ^and which, indeed, 
may be considered as representing the various rivers that 
join it before it falls into that great ai.stuary. The .Swale, 
the remotest branch of the Ouse, has its source in the 
mountain of i::ihannur Eel I, on the borders of Yorkshire 
and Westmoreland, one of the most elevated in the great 
central range. Pursuing a .S.E. course, the Swale is 
joined a little below Boroughbridge by the Ure, from 
Askrig, Middlebam.and Itipon. A little lower down, tlio.^ 
united river takes the name of the Ouse, and fiowing past 
York, receives at Cawood its im|)ortant tributary, the 
W’harfe, which, fiowing through Tadcastor^has its source 
near Amcliffe. P'rom Cawood the Ouse fl^s S.E., with 
many windings, to Goole, where it unites with the Hum- 
ber, receiving the Derwent from the N., and the Aire 
and Don from the S. The Ouse is itself navigable fur 
considerable vessels as far as York, and for barges to 
Linton ; and the Aire, Don, and Derwent, have been, 
partly by improvements in their channels, and partly by 
fumali, rendered navigable to a great distance. The Ouse 
is, in fact, connected not only with the ports on the 
Humber, but, by an internal navigation, with Liverpool, 
London, and Bristol. 

Exclusive of the above, another river, called the Great 
Ouse, rises in Northamptonshire, near Brackley; its 
course at first is E., a little inclining to the N., through 
Bucks ; it then passes Olney and Harrold, and, after 
many windings, reaches Bedford, where itfbecomes navi- 
mble. It then traverses the cos. of Huntingdon and 
Cambridge, and the N.W. corner of Norfolk, falling 
into the aestuary of the Wash at King s Lynn. From 
Huntingdon Sluice to Denver Sluice, a disbinceof aliout 
ao m. in a direct line, the Ouse is now called the New 
Bedford river, from the greater part of its water flowing 
in file great channel or dr.un of that name, dug in the 
reign of Charles II. The principal affluents of the 
Great Ouse are the Nen, Cam, Little Ouse, Lake,Wissey 
or Stoke, and Nar. 

OVERTON, a pari. bor. of N. 'Wales, co. Flint, bund. 
Maylor, on the Dee (crossed herd hy a handsome stone 
bri^e), 14 m. S. Chester, and 158 m. N.W. Lon- 
don. Pop. of pari. bor. and par., 1,74G. The town is 
•it. on rising ground above the river, and is on the whole 
w^l built. The church Is a venerable structure, pic- 
turesquely situated ; and in the church-yard are some 
yews which, for size and beauty, are ranked among the 
wonders of the Principality. The town has little trade ; 
and would be unworthy notice, were it not that it en- 
joys the privilege, in connexion with Flint and 0 other 
towns, of returning 1 mem. to the II. of C. Registered 
electors for the united bors. in 1839-40, 1,053 ; ditto for 
Overton, 44, 

OVIEDO (Ovetum), an antient city of Spain, cap. of 
the proT. of Asturias, in a plain at the confluence of the 
two small riveirs Ovia and Nora. CO m. N. by W. Leon, 
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lat, 430 ly N,, long. 6® 67' W. Pop., according to Ml- 
flano, 10,476. It u an old-fashioned city, with many 
narrow and irregular streets; but it has several good 
squares, that forming the market-place being large and 
handsome. The town is supplied with water by a mag- 
nificent aq^ueduct of 41 arches, communicating with the 
fountains in the public sauares. The principal publio 
buildings are the cathedral, the collegiate ctmrch, and 3 
par. churches, besides a district church, 3 hospitals, and 
4 colleges. The cathedral (supposed to have been founded 
in the 8th century) is a large structure of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and one of the most elegant in Sp,'(in, very simi- 
lar to that of Toledo, though much smaller : it is sur- 
mounted by a beautiful, though unfinished, tower ; and 
at the W. end is a noble open porch. {Cook's Sketches 
in Spain, ii. 06.) It contained many valuable vases, 
&c., taken away during the peninsular war : it has also 
a largte mausoleum, In which are deposited the re- 
mains of 14 kings and <)ueens of Asturias. The univer- 
sity, founded in 1580, is well endowed, and has a large 
library ; the university buildings are among the finest in 
the town. Oviedo has a weekly market, and 3 annual 
fairs; but its trade is chiefly confined to the neighbour- 
hood. A few tanyards, inanufuctories of hats, horn 
coinha, and metal buttons are established here, and do- 
mestic weaving is carried on to a considerable extent. A 
manufacture of arms was, till lately, supported by the 
government ; but within the last few years it has tieeii 
abandoned. 

Oviedo Is supposed to have been founded about a. d. 
759. It afterwards became a place of refuge, during the 
persecutions of the Moors, for great numbers of Christian 
clergy, and hence acquired the name Civitas Episcopurwn. 
The pope in 901 made Oviedo an archbishop’s see ; but 
afterwards this honour was transferred to St. Jago, since 
which time the bishops of this city have been merely 
sufl'rngans. The foundation of the university impruved 
the condition of the inhabs. ; and for upwards of 160 
years Oviedo was a popular resort for literary monks and 
others desiring to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the ecclesiastical seminaries. When Mr. 
Townsend visited the town, it swarmed with mendicants, 
encouraged by a wealthy clergy ; hut since the French 
war, and the suppression of the conventual establish- 
ments, the importance both of the town and university 
has very much diminished. ( Townsend, ii. 1—14. ; Mod, 
Trav. ; Mitinno.) 

OWHYIIEE. See Polynrsia. 

OXFORD, an inland and central co. of England, of 
a very irregular shajw, bounded S. and S.W. by the 
Thames, by which it is separated from Berks, and 
having W. Gloucester, N. 'V\*arwick, N.E. Northampton, 
and E. Buckingham. Area, 483,810 acres; of which 
above 400,f)00 are said to be arable, meadow, and pasture. 
Surface, a good deal diversified. The S. division of the 
CO. Is traversed by the range of the Chiltern hills ; but 
elsewhere it is mostly flat, or merely undulating. Soil 
very various : in the N. it consists of a deep, red, fertile 
loam ; In the middle district it is comparatively sandy, 
gravelly, and poor ; and, in the S., thin and chalky soil 
prt?doniinates. The co. is extremely well watered ; for, 
besides being bounded, as already stated, for a lengthened 
distance by the Thames, it is traversed by thoWindriish, 
F)venlode, Chorwell, and Thame. Oxford is principally 
in tillage; but though numerous improvements nave 
been effected of late years, its agriculture is far from 
being in a very advanced state. This is accounted for 
principally, perhaps, from the tenants not being bound 
to follow any particular mode of imsbandry, and not 
be^g restricted In the sowing of w4eat, so that the land 
is (requenlly foul and over-wrought. There is. also, in 
many parts, a great want of drainage. The soil is par. 
ticularV suitable for barley, which Is the principal crop; 
but large quantities of wheat are also raised. Turnips 
extensively cultivated. Dairy husbandry is, in some dis- 
tricts, carried on upon a large scale ; ana the sheep stock 
is supposed to exceed 300,000 head. There are but few 
largo estates, and farms are generally small ; It is com- 
mon to grant leases for 7 and 14 years. Average rent of 
land in 1810, 20r. 6|</. an acre. Manufactures and 
minerals of no iroportapee. Principal town, Oxford. 
The CO. is divided Into 14 hundreds, and 217 parishes. R 
sends 9 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 3 for the co., 2 for the 
city, and 2 for the university of Oxford ; and I each for 
the bors. of Banbury and Woodstock. Re^stered electors 
for the CO., In 1K39-40, 6,721. In 1831, Oxford had 29.334 
inhab. .youses, 31,770 families, and 1.62,166 persons, of 
whom 76,387 were males, and 76,769 females. Sum ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 70,847f. An- 
nual value of real property In 1815, 790,806/, > profits oi 
trade and professions in ditto, 312,809/. . 

Oxford, a pari. bor. and city of England, cap. or 
the above co., and the seat of one of the two great En* 
glish universities, on the left bank of the Isis, near its 
confluence with the Cberwell, which are both crossed 
by numerous bridges, (one of which, on the London 
road, is a handsome stooo itructurc!, of 5 archeSt) 
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Win. W.N.W. London, lat. (Observatory) 610 46^38" amounted, at an averacoofthc3 years ending with 1831, to 
N., long. 1° W 29^' W. Pop. of pari, bor, (which in- 2,648/. a year; but it is to be increased to about 4,00W. a 
eludes, with the old bor., the par. of St. Clement’s and year. St. Mary’s Church (used by the university for the 
a portion of that of Cowley) in 1831,21,340. The city academical sermons, Bampton lectures, Sic.) is a flno 
stands on a plain, in the midst of meadows thickly planted structure, in the perpendicular style, surmounted by an 
with trees, and is surrounded on 3 sides by the above- elaborately ornaraentwl tower and spire, 180 ft. high, 
mentioned rivers: it has an imposing external appear- The side towards the High Street, however, is disft- 
ance from whatever side it may be viewed ; but more gurod by an incongruous porch, with twisted columns, 
especially from the adjacent high ground on the London The interior was renovated in 1826, and is handsomely 
and Abingdon roads. The High Street is one of the finest fitted up. It is likewise a par. church, the living bdng 
in England ; not only for its width and regular arrange- in the gift of Oriel College. Carfax, or St. Martin’s, 
ment, but for the beauty and magnificence of the the corporation-church, facing the W. end of High Street, 
churches and collegiate edifices lining it on both sides ; is an oblong stone building, with a low tower. All Saints, 
the towers of Magdalen and All Souls’ Colleges, the in the High Street, is in the Grecian style: the roof is 
noble fronts of University and Queen’s Colleges, and the entirely supported on the side walls, and the whole 
University Church, are its chief and most admired fea- is surmounted by a tower ami spire: the living is in 
tures. Three other streets meel it at its W. end; one the gift of Lincoln College. St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
of which, culled the Corn-Market, leads northward to near Queen’s College, is the oldest church in Oxford, 
the airy suburb of St. Giles’s ; and the 6<*cond passes Mr. liickman says that its original portions are Nor- 
southward by the town-hall, and the noble building of man; but It has had many introductions and alterations, 
Chrl.st-Church, towards Abingdon: while the third, mostly in the perpendicular style, which have greatly 
called Queen Street, runs westward In continuation of altered its extc'rior appearance. The interior has re- 
High Street, Into the low and densely peopled pars, of cently been restored and beautified, so as to correspond 
St. Ebbe and St. Thomas. Parallel to and N. of High with that of the original building: the living is in the 
Street, is another fine, though not long line, called Broad gift of Merton College. St. Mary Magdalen, at the junc- 
Street, in which are Baliol, Trinity, and Exeter Colleges, turo of the (*orn-Market with Broad Street, is In the 
the Ashmolcan Museum, Clarendon Booms, Sheldonian docoraterl style ; it has recently undergone a thorough 
Theatre, Ac. ; and between High Street and Broad Street repair, and is about to be enlarged by the addition of a 
is ail oljloiig spncc. occiifiii'd by a quadrangular building, large aisle and lofty tower, to be erected by subscription, 
loriiiing a lioll<iw square, round which are the academical in commemoration of the martyrs, Cranmer, Hooper, 
school-i,” the uuper stories being occupied by the Bod- and Ridley. The other churches of*Oxford deserve no 
Iciafi Library and Picture Gallery. Between the schools particular description. The Roman (^'lthoIics have a 
and St. Mary’s Church is the Radc.liffe Library, a circular small chapel ; ami there are jilacps of worship for Wes- 
Greciaii edifice, surmounted by a dome, and contrasting Icyan and Calvinist Methoilists, Independents, and Bap- 
rathcr strangely with the Gotfiic structures by wliicii it lists. Most of the churches have their attached charify- 
is surrounded. St. Giles’s ami Beaumont .St re<*ts are .schools, bc.sides which there are various .Sunday-schools, 
lined witli substantial private dwellings ; besides which, attended by great mnnbers Of children of both sexes. 
.St. John’s and Worcester Colleges, and the Taylor- 'I’he Diocesan national schools give instruction to about 
bnildifi^, a largo structure of Corinthian architecture, (>00 boys and 300 girls ; and a scliool of industry is 
now in course of eonstruction, greatly contribute to attemled by 200 girls. A few schools, also, are supported 
the embellishnicnt of this part of Oxford. The other by Dissenters. Most of the parishes have considerable 
streets arc mostly narrow, Irregular, and crooked, fund.s for the relief of t lie aged and sick poor ; and there 
Some new strei'ts, however, with good .substantial are dispensaries, lying-in charities, dothlng-socicties, 
houses, an entire new suburb, and several hundred providmit clubs, Ac^ to aid the numerous indigent per- 

smalier tenements, have been erected within the la.st .soiks In tiie town and neighbourhood. 

20 years, and the city has tluis been greatly improved. The great glory of ()xford, however, consists in its 
{Municipal Bound. Report.) The principal thorough- buildings devoted to collegiate education ; which far sur- 
faros are well paved, cleaned, lighted uith gas, an<l pass tho.se of Cambridge in number, ami in extent and 

plentifully supplied with water. The police, a very otii- beauty. Most of tliein arc' built in flie style peculiar to 

cient body, is regulated and maintained by the university, the l.lth ami Kith centuries ; but a few, as Queen’s and 
Tlio town-hall, a long stone building, with little pre-*' ^Worce.ster ('olleges, w itli parts of Christ-('hurch and 
tension to architectural elegance, is open below for the Magd.alen Colleges, t)art.Hkc more of the Grecian style, 
accommodation ofj/artners and corn-factor.s, the upper inlroduced late in tljc 17th century. They are chiefly 
stories being dlvioed off into court-rooms, and apart- built In hollow squares, round which arc the member’s 
meiits for municipal and judicial business. A large and rooms ; and theqnadrangles of Clirist-Church, All Souls, 
commodious new sessions-honse, however, is in course Magdalen, New, and Hras»>m>sc Colleges are very largo 
of erection near the old castle, wlilch has been converted and imposing. 'I'he chapels, lialls, libraries, and gardens 
Into a nioderti gaol. The arrangements of the co. prison of these establishments are likewise extremely beautiful ; 
are very imperfect ; its size does not admit of classifica- nor must we omit to mention tlie shady promenades, 
tioii or solitary confinement to any great extent, and hard called the Chrlst-Chnrch Meadow-s ami Magdalen Walks, 
labour is only partially enforced. There is likewise a which are of great extent and beauty, 
city bridewell, comprising about 50 cells ; but its ma- Oxford in a very great di'gree depends, and has 
nagement is said to be unsatisfactory. (Prison In- during many centuries depended, for its prosperity on 
spector’s 4th Rep.^ part iil. p. 1113— ’201.) The market- the University. Till the opening of the Birmingham 
house is a modem range of buildings, entered from the and Great Western railways, it enjoyed con.siderable 
Higli Street, and, with Its aisles, arcades, and shops, advantages from being on the great roads leading north- 
forms one of the greatest improvements made in the ward to Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Ae„ and we.stward 
city. The Radcliffe Infirmary erected towards the mid- to Chcltenliam, (Jloucester, ami Sotith Wales. Between 
die of the last century by the trustees of the fund left twenty and thirty coaches used daily to pass through 
hy Dr, Radcliffe, is In the N. suburb, not far from the the town, arW its inns were among the largest In Eng- 
observatory, which owes Its origin to the same founders, land; but this source of wealth is now almost extinct. 
It is a plain stone building, within a spacious enclosure, and owing to the opposition of the University no rail- 
capable of accommodating between 1 50 and 200 patients ; way has hitherto been brought n«'ar the city. It Is be- 
besldes medical officers, Ac. The only other edifices, lieved, however, that this will speedily be the case ; and 
exclusive of those devoted to public worship, are the there can be no doubt that Oxford will gain incomparably 
house of industry, a large structure near the infirmary, more by such a speedy means of communicating with the 
built for the reception of the poor belonging to 1 1 united metropolis and other great towns than she lias lost by 
pars, (the expense of whose maintenance amounted, the annihilation of her t)usting business. There are no 
m 1839, to 3,195/.) a small music-hall, and 2 sets of alms- manufactories ; and the trade of the place is chiefly con- 
nouscf. fined to the supply of the academic pop. It has the ad- 

1 i u divided Into 14 pars., and Is the seat of a vantage of a canal navigation by tlie Isis to London, and 

f'K ° cathedral church connected with Christ- by the Oxford Canal northward, which channels supply 

College, presents the styles of different ages, from it with coal, and all the more bulky articles of domestic 
ine 12th to the 16th century; it is built in the form of a consumption. {Pari, and Mun. Bound. Rep.) It is 
ftu* measures, from E. to W., 164 ft. ; the length also the mart for an extensive agricultural district, and 
0‘ the transepts being 102 ft., and the height from the Its w'eekly corn-market Is one of the largest in the mid- 
^■bof, 42ft. At the Intersection ofrthe nave land counties. Oxford has four private banks, with a 
ftVn • ® tower, surmounted by a spire 146ft. savings' bank: and two weekly newspapers, the “ Ox- 

The carvings of the choir are very elaborate, ford Journal,” and the “ Oxford University Herald.’* 
inough somewhat heavy; and in some of the windows Races are held during August in the Fort-meadow, W. 

® ‘P^lmens of painted glass. Unfortunately it is of the town. 

*P by college buildings and gardens, that no The corporation of Oxford claims to exist by ppe- 
plfni i; whole can well be obtained. The cathedral scription ; but it has also received many charters, the 
cscanitshment is identical with that of Chrlst-Church lastofwMch was granted In 3 James 1. It is divided, ac- 
8 annually divided by the dean and cording to the Mun. Reform Act, into five wards, and it 

amounts to 12,5.50/., besides which, each has a governed by a mayor, nine other aldermen, and aiO coun- 
andsome residence, income of the bishopric ciUors. Corp. revenue, in 1839, 2,91 4/., Exclusive of 611. 
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acKctuing fVom the sale of property. Quarter and petty 
•essioiit are held by the recorder ; besides which, there is 
a mayor's court for the recovery of small debts, and a 
court of hustings. The assizes for the co. are held here : 
the quarter sessions take place on the Mondays after 
«)an. 4., April 5., June 28., and Oct. 18. The vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford is a magistrate ex qffieio within the bor., 
and exercises jurisdiction over the town as well as the 
University. The city has sent two meras. to the H. of C. 
since the reign of Edward I. ; the right of election down 
to the Keform Act having been in the free burgesses 
(becoming so by birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gill). 
The limits of the bor. were enlarged by the Boundary 
Act so as to include with the old bor. the par. of .St. Cle- 
ment’s and a part of Cowley par. E. of the Cherwell. 
Reg. electors, in 1839-40, 2,773. Oxford is likewise the 
election town for the co. Markets on Wedn. and Sat., 
but chieliy on the latter. Fairs, May 3., Mond. .after 
Sept. 1., and Thurs. before Michaelmas-day. 

Oxford (originally called Oxnaford, or Oxeneford) 
lays claim to very high antiquity. It siiffcred much 
during the ravages of the Danes, and was tin? residence 
of Canute, and of his son Harold Harefoot. William the 
Conqueror stormed the town in 1067. Soon after, the 
castie (remains of which are still existing contiguous to 
the co. gaol) was built, by Robert de Oilgi, one of the 
Norman Iwu-ons. Henry I. built a palace here, wliich 
continued to be a favourite regal residence during seve- 
ral successive reigns ; but it was pulled down at tl>e 
dissolution of the religious houses. Oxford had a share 
in the civil wars* of Stephen and Henry II., which 
were terminated by a council held in it in 1154. The 
history of the city is henceforward closely connected 
with that of the University, which now began to attain 
a liigh celebrity. Hot disputes on points of scholastic 
doctrine prevailed between tlie reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward in. ; and in the middle of the 14th century a 
large body of the students removed to Stamford, in Lm- 
coinsliire. (See dutch's Annals^ anno 1348.) Pestilence 
at the same time made great ravages ; the city was 
almost desertetl, and the University all but ruined. 
'J’he Introduction of the doctrines of Wycllffe, at the 
close of the 1 4th century, occasioned a great commotion 
in the academic body; the city suffered much during 
the wars of the Roses, and Oxford was again visiteil hjr 
plague in the reign of Henry VII. The troubles of the 
Rcuirmatlon, and the spoliation of the academic houses 
by Henry VIII., drove many of the students from their 
habitations ; but tliat monarch may be said to have 
resuscitated the university by the establishment of 
the cathedral of Christ-Church, as well as by the’ 
foundation of professorships for the learned faculties. 
The forms of popery were restore<l under Queen Mary; and 
during this period Oxftird acquired an uncnviabla|iotoriety 
by the martyrdom of the three great reformers, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, in 1555-.'>6. In the following 
reigns the city and University gradually recovered from 
their previous depression, and the latter received (Vom 
James I. and Charles I. many important privileges. 
Oxford warmly espoused the cause of the royfUists dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I., who made it his head-quarters 
after the battle of Edgehill. For a lengthened period 
after the Revolution, Oxford was attached to tlie party 
of the Jacobites; and since the accession of George III. 

, down to the present time, the University has, speaking 
generally, supported what are called high church and high 
Tory principles. (Ackerinan's History of the City and 
Vitiversity qf Oxford ; Ant. tVood's Antiq. of Ojford 
and A theme Oxon.; Brewer's Account qf OxJordshirCy 
art. Oxford : Bari, Papers ; Priv. Infortni) 

OXFORD (UNIVKK.SITY OF). This celebrated 
university lays claim to very iiigb antiquity ; but its exact 
origin is unknown. Tradition has assigned its foundation 
to King Alfred, about the year 890 ; aivd University Col- 
lege is supposed to have been the nucleus round which, in 
the course of 9 centuries, have been formed the present 
assemblage of colleges and halls. Mr. Hallam and Mr. 
Dyer countenance this opinion, which, however, seems to 
rest on no very solid grounds. But there can be no 
question that Oxford was known as a school of ancient 
learning as early as the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
for Ingulphut, abiwt of Croylaiid, says of himself, that 
** he was sent to study at Oxford, where he made greater 
progress in the Aristotelian philosophy than most of his 
contemporaries, and became well acquainted with the 
rhetoric of Cicero.” ( See Conringius de Antiq. Academ. 
iJiss.^ iii. cb. 7.) During the reigns of Henry I. and II., 
Oxford appears to have comprised a theological school 
of some note, and civil law was studied in it as early as 
the middle of the 12th century, about which time doctors 
both of divinity and law were first created ; but we do 
not find it designated as an university till the 3 John, 
1201, which is of earlier date than tiie application of the 
term eiUier to Paris or Cambridge. The earliest charter 
was granted by John, and its priviteges were confirmed 
aiui extended bv subsequent monarchs, the act by which 
U WM created Aorpurate body, by the styl^u,pr title of 


The Chancellor, Masters, and ficholart of the Uniter- 
sityof Oxford,” having been passed in t^ 13th Eliza- 
beth, 1670. The statutes, however, bt tipich the uni- 
versity is now either nominally or realfy governed were" 
drawn up during the chancellorship of Archbishop Laud, 
and received the sanction of Charles 1. in 16^. (Ant. <1- 
I Wood's Antiq, qf Oxf.^ transl. by Gutch, 11. 403.) Tl)e 
university was sanctioned, also, by Papal authority ; and 
Oxford 16 mentioned in the Constitutions of Cle- 
ment V. (A.n, 1311), with Paris, Bologna, and Sala- 
manca. Collegiate foundations date from a very early 

f ieriod ; and University, Baliol, Merton and Oriel Col- 
eges, were founded prior to the reign of Edward 111. 
The number of colleges or endowed establishments, how- 
ever, was for some centuries small, in comparison wiHi 
that of the halls or inns, in which tlie students lived, 
chieliy at their own expense, under the supervision of a' 
tutor, or principal. For the establishment of Jhese halls, 
of which there were about in the early part of the 
14th century, nothing more was necessary than the 
agreement of a number of students to form theqiselves 
into a society, under a doctor or master of their own 
clioice ; for the chancellor could not refuse his sanction 
to the establishment. Pestilence, civil war, the decline 
of the scholastic philosophy, and other caoses, led to a 
diminution in the numlx'r of students, in consequence of 
which, also, the halls decreased in number. The Re- 
formation still further thinned the ranks of the students, 
and at the beginning of the 16^ centurv the university 
was almost entirely deserted, and the halls fell to decay 
a circumstance wliich gave to the secular colleges a pre- 
ponderating weight, and allowed them so to extend Wielr 
circuit, and increase their numbers, that they were sub- 
sequoptly able to comprise within their walls nearly the 
wliuie academical population, though, previously to the 
15th century, these endowed establishments appear to 
have rarely, if ever, admitted independent members. 
(See Kdin. Review, liii. 411.) In 1546, the number of 
halls had fallen to only eight ; and Antony W|lkl In- 
forms us tliat in 1551 the ancient halls were ” either laid 
waste, or liad become the receptacles of poor religious 
people, turned out of their cloisters.” Many of these 
buildings were purchased by the colleges, which were 
ttius considerably extended, and began to provide for the 
accommodation of members not on the foundation. Six 
colleges were founded in the 16th century, chiefiy on the 
sites of old halls or deserted houses. After tills period, 
one fresh college (Wadham) was founded ; and 3 out of 
the 8 surviving halls (namely, 3roadgates, Gloucester, 
and llcrt halls) were changed, by endowment, into Pem- 
■ broke, Worcester, and Hertford colleges, of which, how- 
ever, the last is now extinct. The Earl of Leicester, 
cliancellor of Oxford during the reiiui of Elizabeth, ob- 
tained from the university the privilege of nominating 
the principals of the halls ; and thjs right, which was, in 
oifect, a veto on the institution of new halls, was vested 
by statute in his successors. Of the five still existing 
hiUls, Magdalen and St. Edmund’s are th€f best attend- 
ed by students ; and they are the only examples in 
the country of unendowed academical houses; for the 
estalilishments called halls at Cambridge difi'er in no re- 
spect from the colleges. In the 16th century an en- 
actment was made compelling all students to become 
members of some college or hall ; and by the regulations 
of Leicester (which were confirmed by Laud), it was 
made necessary for them to enter under a particular 
resident tutor. The business of instruction was originally 
carried on by the doctors and masters of arts (all of whom 
had the liberty of teaching), or else by the salaried pro- 
fessors of the university. The tutor, therefore, was at 
first rather a mural guardian thaif a professed teacher ; 
and his duties did not consist in teaching the sciences con- 
stituting the trivium and quadrivium.\i\xt in imbuing ins 
pupils with good principles, instructing them in the rudi- 
ments of religion, especially in the doctrines of the 39 
articles, and making them conform generally to the sta- 
tutory regulations of the university. These duties the 
tutor still performs ; but he has, also, become an acknow- 
ledged teacher, giving daily instruction in language, 
science, &c., to those under nls charge ; and bye-statutes 
enacted at different times have rendered an attendance 
on the professors’ lectures merely optional, and wholly 
unnecessary either for the acquisition of the university 
degrees, or for a participation in academical honours. 
Indeed, out of 28 professors, only 12 now give lectures ; 
and, excepting those of one or two professors, they 
receive little attention from the great body of students. 
The following are the existing collegiate institutions ot 
Oxford, with the dates of their foundation, and tlie 
number of foundation-members, independent members, 
Ac. In 1841. (5tre Mr. Malden's valuable little work On 
the Orifjfn qf Universities, pp. 80—92.) [See Table, next 
e.] 

’he buildings belonging to all or most of tlmse so- 
cieties, are of great extent and beauty. Christ-eburen, 
New College, All-souls, Magdalen, and Queen’s 
are very large, comprising several quadrangles, and Uy 
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CgUeges and 

Date of 
Foundation. 

Founders. 


1 


IMcinbers in 184lJ 


Visiters. 1 








M. A. 

Total. 



1 

Univerrity 

87« ? 

King Alfred and Wil- 

The Crown. 

A 

master, 13 fellows, 2 tra*. 

> 


1249 

liam at' Durham. 




veliiiig fellows, 17 scholars 
(6 open), and 4 exhibition- 

-119 

238 


baliol 

1268 ? 

John Baliol, father of 

The Archbishop 

A imister, 12 fellows, and 14 

f 



John Baliol, king of 


of Canterbury 



-151 

238 



Scotland. 


(elected by the 


exliibitions for natives of 



Walter Do Merton, 


College). 





Merton • - - 

1264 

The Archbishop 

A warden, 24 fellows. 14 uost- 1 




Bishop of Kuchester, 


ot Canterbury. 


iTuiKters ‘2chau- 





who removcHl it from 



70 

149 

lixetcr (originally 


Maldon in Surrey, in 
1268. 




benefices .... 



13U 

Waller De Stapledon, 

The Bialiop of 

A 

rector, 25 fellows, 19 scho- 



called Stapledon 


Blshoji of Hochester. 


JLxeler, 


lars (3 open) : 12 benelices - 

S 152 

346 

Oriel - 4* - 

1326 

Edward II at the sug- 
gestion of Adam De 
brome, his aiinojuT. 

The Crown. 

A 

provost, 18 fellows, and 17 




. 




exhibitioners (all open) : 13 
benefices .... 

> 1G8 

328 


1310 

R. Kt'glesliekl. contessor 

J ho Archbibhop 

A 

provost, 12 fellows, and 6 

1 




i.i lTiiiii-|-a. i on»..ri ol 
Ediiard IN. 


ot York. 


scholars on tlie old found- 

1 







ation ; H fellows, 4 scholars, 
and 4 exhlMtionei s (all 

[ 180 

303 







open), on the Michel found- 

i 


New . ■? - 

1386 

William of Wykeham, 

1 he bislioii of 

A 

warden, 70 fellows and 

i 



Blshoj) of Utadiesler, 


Winchester. 


scholars, 10 chaiil.iins, 3 

\ 

1.58 



founder of Winches' 




bihle-j’lerks, and* 16 cho- 



ter School. 





J 


Lincoln . . - 

^427 

Richard Fleming, bn. 

The btvbop of 

J 

rector, 12 fellows, 8 scho- 

j 


of Lincoln. 


Lincoln. 


lars, 12 exhibitioners, on 

1 -1 

151 

♦ 






I.oril Crewe's foundation ; 10 








henclicr’S - - . . 

.1 


,A1I Souls 

1137 

Henry Chichele. Arch- 

'1 

he ArdiMsIuip 

; 

warden, 40 fellows, 2 chap- 

■ 83 

107 


hji^hop ot t'anterburv. 


ol (.anterlnirv. 


lains, and 4 hible-cierks 

Magdalen 

1456 

William of Wrtvniieet, 

1 he Jiisliop of 

/ 

president, 40 fellows, .30 




bisitop of Winchester 


tVincliester. 


scholars, called tU’inics, 2 





and I.ord Chancellor 




sclioohn/istcrs, 4 chanl.iins, 

1.36 

174 

- 


of England. 




8 bihle-clerks, and l6 cho- 
risters ; .38 l.i'iif I.I cs . 



baaren -nose College 
and ^iing’^Hall • 

1509 

William Smith, bishop 

The Dishop of 

A 

jirincip.il, <!il kilow., 17 




of Lincoln, and .Sir K. 


Lincoln. 


s-l r.|-.r . bi>.le-i li 1 li i-mil 




Sutton of Prestbury* 




1 '• 1 vhlbiii. ners, on a se- 

• 223 

399 


in Chciihire. 


he Bp. of ^Vin• 


li 't lie l••utlll.llIon l)y W'. 

1 lul me : 42 benefices - 




'^Cor\)US-Chrlgtl 

1516 

Richard Fox, bislion of 
VVincliester, and Lord 


A t»resideiit, 20 fellows. 20 





cliester. 


scholars, 2 ch.aplalns, and 1 

> 92 

J27 



Privy Seal. 




exhibitioners : 22 benefices 


Clwist-Church 

1525 and 

Ciu-dimd Wolsey : King 
Henry V'lII. refouiuU 

1 he Crown and 

A dean, 8 canons. 101 students. 



1532 


( tiancellof ol 


8 chaplains, 8 hible clerks. 





e<l it and gave it the 


Ute Dnlversily, 


and iS choristers : 91 heiie- 





name of HenryVlll 




lices ..... 

■ 509 

914 



College. • It was made 
a cailiedral church lu 









1545. 







Trinity - . - 

1554 

Sir’l'homas Poi>e of Tit - 

The Rp. of Win- 

A president, 12 fellows, and 13 

■ 



tenhanger, in Hert- 


Chester. 


scholars {all open) : 9 heue- 

J-122 

284 



fordshire. 


' 


lices 



St. John's • 

1555 

Sir Thomas White, al- 

Ditto. 

A president, 50 fellows and 





dermau of London, 




Ri'holars, 1 chaplain, 2 bihle- 

' 136 

250 


9 

and founder of Mt-r- 
chant-Tallors’ School. 




clerks, 6 singing men, and 6 
choristers : 29 benefices 



Jesuf • • . 

1571 

(^ueen Kli2abeth,on the 

'1 he Earl of Pern- 

A principal, 19 fellows, and 18 




■ 

endovsment of Dr. 


broke (heredi- 


scholars, all natives of 

1- 55 

1.X5 



Price. 


tary). 


Wales : 2.8 l>enefiia^ - 



Wadhain 

1613 1 

Nicimlas Wadham of 
Tiiinheld, in Somer- 

1 he Kp. of Bath 

/ 

warden, 1.5 fellows, and 1.5 
scholars (all open), 10 evhi- 



1 



and Weils. 





1 

setshire, and Dorothy 




bittoners on Dr. Hotly's 

■ 98 

2cr 



his wife. 




fonndntl.jn, 2 chnnlairs, .and 

2 blhie ileik., '1 l.i.nttiiiTs 



Pembroke 

1624 

Thomas Tesdnle, and 

The rhancellor of 

A III i^ier, 1 > iriliiws, and V'J 





Richard Wlghlwick, 


the (Jnivergii^. 


bclii-l ir> or cxl.iblltum r« . 13 

M09 

180 



b.D. 




benefices .... 

.1 . 


Worcester 

1714 

Sir Thomas Cookes of 

The Bps. of Ox- 

A nrovi>»l, Ul fellowft* IG iicho- 





bontley. In Worces- 


torn and Wor- 


bars, 3 exhihitlonersi and 2 

113 




tershire. 


cester, and the 
Vice Chancellor 


blbie-clerks ; 8 benurices 

247 





of Oxford. 





St. Mary Hall 

1-333 

OriePCoUegc. 

Bishop Wavnfleet, the 
rounder otMagd. Col- 




None ..... 

23 

74 

Mogdalen Uall 

1487 


The Chancellor 


Nona ..... 

49 

173 

t New Inn HaU 

1392 

lege, 

WllRam of Wykeham, 


ofOxford,who 
appoints the 
Principals. 


None 

4 

64 

1 


who gave it to New 






) St.AJbanHnll 

1547 

College, 

Merton College, 

The Canons of Osnejf ; 




None 

8 

26 

St. Kdmund Hall • 

12G9 and 








1559 

aUerwanU William 









Denver, nrovost of 
Queen’sCollege, which 


The Provost i 
• of Queen's > 

Nona . . . « , 

62 

9!T 



society has the ap- 
pointment of thePrln- 


College. ) 







cipal. 







19 CoUegat,-! 

5 HaU? /• - 

* * . 

, . . - 

. . . 


2,799 

5,515 


(,0:^rd Calendar for 1841 ; and Chalmers's History of the Colleges and Halls qf Oaf ord.) 


claim to considerable architectural elegance. The li- j 
oranes and dining>halli of these establishments are dh a 
•arge scale, and the rooms within the colleges are qapable 
several hunted students. Oxford, 
hno ffon* the great number of its fine academic 
..ilk has a very imposing appearance when seen 
Cl tner near or at a distance : and It has been not Inap* 
proprlatdy called a city oi palaces, vying in eit^ernal * 
beauty with the finest cities. ‘ 

college, as in Cambridge, is governed by its own 
Priocip*d or head mui^ in most cases, 
• Wving commonly forms the chief 
The , direction of the college is 
y” m the principal and senior feiloWs (technically 


called the seniority ) ; but in matters affecting discipline 
the principal Is the supreme arbiter, and he appoints the 
deans and tutors, who are immediately responsible to 
him for the conduct of the members m statu pupitlari. 
The fellowships and scholarships are, in most instances, 
reserved for the natives of certain towns and counties, 
or for those who have been educated at certain schools ; 
so that birth or interest, more than any positive 
amount of tcholaiship, usually procure the candidate's 
election. At Baliol, Oriel, Lincoln, and Wadhara Col- 
leges, however, the fellowships and scholarships have 
been either wholly or In part thrown o^n to general 
competition, and the candidates for thesemsually com* 
prise the most promising students of the University. 
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Most of the colleges have exhibitioners, or students, , Virgil or Horace,) with a fair knowledge either of 
receiving annual allowances from charities held In I Aldrich's Logic or Euclid’s Elements. For honours, 
trust by the fellows, by city companies, trustees of however, (of which, since 1830, there have been /owr in - 
schools, &c. ; and at Christchurch there are servitors, stead of three classes as previously,) a very extended 
en Inferior class of students, somewhat resembling the course of reading is necessary ; the number of classical 
sizars of Cambriilge. All Souls’ College has no under- works on the candidate’s list (each being compelled to 
graduate members, except its bible-clcrks, and cannot be send in an account o(^them) often amounts to twelve 
considered as an establishment for tnlucation, though it or sixteen, of which Aristotle’s Ethics, and llbetoric 
has 40 fellows, bene nati, bene vestiti, el m arte cantandi commonly form two ; and the amount of historical anil 
snediocriter docti. New College is connected wltli Win- mctapl»ysical knowledge requisite for the honourable 
Chester School, which owes its origin to the same founder, distinction of n first-class man is so great as to re- 
imd, like King’s College, Cambridge, has little connexion quire intense labour during the three years’ proba- 
with the rest of the University; but it has not, like the j tion. It has been alleged, however, that tlio educa- 
last-named college, the nrivllogo of examining its own ' tion of first-class men at Oxford is more extensive than 
members for academical aegrees. Residence in college, solid, owing to its not being bottometi on any sound phi. 
which, at (.’ambridge, is to a certain degree optional, is lological basis ; but it may be doubted whether there be 
compulsory at Oxford on all under-graduates who have not any good foundation for this statement. Classics are tlu- 
passed their examination for the H. A. deg.; and hence the favourite studies of the under-graduates, And till re- 
out-collego men at Oxford comprise the .senior, not the ccntly the pursuit of physical science was, if not jlis- 
junior portion of the academic population. Attendance at j conraged, at least not encouraged. Hence mathematics 
chapel and the tutors’ lectures is enjoined on each student, ] form an unimportant part of the general examination for 
and omissions in cither case are visited by impositions, ; the R. A. degree ; but for the honours in discinlinis nta- 
rnstication (temporary banishment), and other penalties. | thematicis et physicis an amount of knowledge is re- 
At the end of each term, also, examination.^ are held | cjuired, varying from that of pure mathematics, (including 
within the colleges on the subjects of the tutor’s lec- i ditferential eouatlons,) to a somewhat Extended uc- 
tures : these trials (called colleclioris) have no ncces- | quaintance with physics, astronomy, &c. The highest ma- 
sary conne.xion with the public examinations, though tnematical degrees, however, may be generally obtainetl 
they in some measure fmniliarize the student with the by persons ofless attainments than the i/’rawg/crs of Cam- 
method pursued in the Academic schools. With re- ! bridge. (i>ee Prof. />’. Poteel/Bn the State of Mathevi. 
spcct to college lectures, however, it seems tr) be a ge. i Studies in the IJniv. of Qjford: Journ. qf Education, 
nerally received, and, we are inclined to think, a well- \\i. Ad.-, and Stat. Account qf' the lirit. Empire, \n\.\\.) Of 
founded opinion, 'that, as at present conducted, they • those members who, during the last six years, have’taken 
fconfer but little benefit on the student, who is indebted . the degree of R.A., the passmen (those not ambitious 
for his degree and distinction, should ho acquire any, ! of honours) have averaged at each examination about IdO, 
almost entirely to his own exertions, or to the assist- ' those receiving honours in classics, 78, and in matlu'- 
ance of a tutor, procured at an expense of from mat Its only 18. A few of the students aim at distinction 
50f. to 70/. a year. The degree of attainment requi- i both in classics and mathematics ; and there are o«ca- 
fite for passing the University examinations has, since ] sional instances of men having attained & double first- 
1801, been determined by stotute ; and every candidate ' c/#ja', the highest honour that the University caitf Bestow, 
must belong to some college or hall, and must have { The examinations for the degrees are field twice a 
been under collegiate instruction. It is usual, also, for ; year, during the Easter .and Michaelmas terms, and la^t 
the students to consult their tutors before they put down | about three days. A large part of the examination is 
their names in tlie list of those to l>e examined. On now carried on by written <juestion8 and answers, tin? 
admission to the Univcr.sity, each member is remiired ’ oral examination being principalJy confined to thi o- 
to subscribe his assent to the 3U articles of the Church j logy. About 300 students pass at each of these examin- 
of England, the act of supremacy, and certain sections i atlons. 

of the University statutes; and hence Oxford is exclu- The annual prizes of the University, which are subjects 
slvcly resorted to by parties professing the e.stablished of considerable competition among those in statu pupil- 
religion; whereas, at Cambridge, the education fur- /arf, comprise three of 20/. each, given by the chancellor 
'nisiied by the University, though not the degrees, may for the best compositions in Latin verse, Latin pros(‘, 
be participated iii by all parties, dissenters as well as and English prose ; the first being confined to tiiidi r- 
cburchmen. graduates, and the others to tho.se wlio have exceeded 

There are at Oxford four terms In each year, two of four, but not completed seven year% Sir Roger Newdi- 
which (Michaelmas and Hilary terms) last mine, and gate, in 1808, left property for an annual pri*e for English 
two others (Easter and Trinity terms) last from three ver.se8 on ancient sculpture, painting, or architecture, 
to four weeks each. By statute, however, the two confined to untler-graduates ; a prize of 20 guineas was 
first mentioned terms may be kept by six weeks’ resi- founded, in 1825, by Ur. Ellerton, for the best English 
dence, and the two latter by three weeks each ; though e.ssay, by bachelors of arts, on the doctriffc or duties of 
by those who have taken the first degree in arts, or have religion ; and two other theological prizes of 30/. cacii 
passed the examination for that degree (having previ- were founded by Mrs. Uenycr, in 1836, for the best dih- 
onsly resided 12 terms), any term may be kept by a re- courses written on selected subjects by clerical members 
fidence of three weeks. Sixteen terms (occupying of the University under the standing of 10 years. The 
, the same time as the Uvrlve terms, at Cambridge) University has likewise several public scholarships. The 
are reouired for the degree of B. A. from all, except the nrincipal of these are the Vincrlan scholarship and fe!- 
•ons 01 British and Irish peers, baronets, kniglits, and lowship, five Craven scholarships for under-graduates, 
their sons, if so entered in the University books ; but of four scholarships of 30/. a year each, established by Uean 
these the term of matriculation is reckoned as one, the Ireland, and ten^le for four years, the Boden scholar- 
day of admission to the degree as another, and two others ships for the encouragement of Sanscrit literature, three 
are dispensed with by a regular order of the governing matliematical scliolarships founded in 1831, the Kenni- 
body ; so that, in fact, a residence of 12 tehns in Oxford, cott scliolarships for proficients in the Hebrew language, 
as of 9 terms in Cambridge, is all that is necessary for and the Eldon scholarships of 200/. a year, tenable for 
the B. A. degree. The examinations for this, the lowest throe years by bachelors of arts studying the profession 
degree, are conducted in a large square building, known of the law. Several scholarships have, also, within the 
as “ the schools,” and consist of two trials, the first, last few years, been established with the view of encotir- 
or preliminary examination, called tlie little-go, or re- aging mathematical studies ; and they are usually held 
ip§nsions, and the second the examination for the J by those who have attained honours in the mathematical 
B. A. degree, both under masters of arts appointed by | schools of the University. These prizes and scholar- 
the vice-chancellor and proctors. Thwe are seyen public i ships are contested for with great spirit, and the 
examiners of candidates for the B. A. degree, and three { holders of tlicm are usually among the ablest of those 
examiners, or masters as they are called, of the little-go in statu pupillari. The prize immpositions art* in 
schools. The little-go examination, which commonly most cases recited In the Academical or Sheldon 
takes place at the completion of the eighth term from theatre, at the Commemoration or Act held in Trinity 
matriculation, comprises a mere grammatical and ole- term for conferring honorary degrees. After tho d<*- 
mentary examination, olferlng few impediments except gree of B.A has been taken, there are no farther 
to the dullest or idlest students. To nave failed In this ex^iuations except for degrees in medicine; but cer- 
examination is, in Oxford phraseology, said to have been tain exercises, now merely nominal, are performed in the 
plucked i and three successive failures are considered as schoolr. and the candidate must have had his name on 
tantamount to a disqualification from further university the books of some college or hall for a certain number 
pursuits. The next examination, or that for the degree terms, during some of which also he must reside in Ox- 
of B.A., is the last to which the student is subject ford. Subjoined is a summary of the different perhnis 
during his probationary residence : the lowest acquire- at which the several degrees, &c., may be acquired m 
ments for tho degree comprise a knowledge of the rudi- the course of a student at Oxf^ord 
ments of religion, sacred history, the doctrines of the B. A. 16 terms 12 in residence, 

thlrty-nhre articles, the litera: humaniores, including, M. A. 28 13 or one after B. A. 

at least, two works of Latin and two of Greek an- 11. U. L. 28 — 17 — — 

thors, (usmlkr Herodotus or Thucydjdes. with a few B. M. 28 — 17 — — 

Oraak plays, *^and poniuos of Livy or Tacitus, witli IJ. U. 56 — 14 — 
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D. M. 40 terms, or one after B.A. 

D. C. L. 30 — but usually honorary. 

D.D. 68 — 

B. Mus. i chiefly honorary, but dependent on the 

D. Mug. 3 performance of a musical exercise. 

The orders in the different colleges rank as follows : — 
I. The heads, or principals, mipt of whom are D.D. 2. 
The fellows, D.D., M.A., or B.A. 3. Noblemen who have 
graduated. 4. Graduate members not on the, foundation. 
5. Under-graduate noblemen. 6. Geutlemen-commou- 
ers. 7. Scholars. 8. Commoners. 9. Bible.clerks and 
servitors. 

The expcnccs of academical residence vary greatly ac- 
cording to the taste and habits of the student ; but about 
200/. a year may be assumed as the average outgoings of 
the more economical commoners, and an additional ex- 
pense of ftO/. a year is incurred by those who engage the 
scrvlce.s of a private tutor. The payments to the college 
for living, tuition, &c., are usually called battels^ and in 
the case of commoners range from 70/. to 1)0/. a year ; 
but those of noblemen and gentlemen-cominoners arc 
on a considerably higher scale, and their annual expences 
are consixiuently much gre.ater. 

The University of Oxford is governed, as before 
stated, by the Corptis statutorum^ drawn up bv Arch, 
bishop Laud. The highest officer is the chancellor, an- 
ciently elected for 3 years, but since 1434 for life. This 
office, however, as well as that of the high steward or 
scne.schal, is little more than an honorary dignity con- 
ferred on some distinguished nobleman ; and the chan- 
cellor’s duties are ordinarily performed by the vice- 
chancellor, who is, in fact, the supreme executive and 
judicial authority resident in the university lie is an- 
nually selected by the chancellor from the heads of 
houses, and approved by convocation ; but in practice 
the otUce is hcla for 4 yc.vru, ami 1 deputies, arc appointed, 
called pro-vice-chancellors, to takl* the <lutics of the 
ollice in case of tlie vice-chancellor’s absence or illness. 
The proctors (two masters of arts, of at least 4 and not 
more than 10 years standing) are the conservators of the 
peace and disinpline of the university ; they rank next to 
the vice-chancellor, and have an extensive police juris- 
diction over the town. They are assisted in their duties 
hy four pro-proctors, and have at their command a large 
constabulary force. They are annually nominated by 
the colleges, each college taking Its turn, according to a 
cycle fixed by the statutes. The business of the uni- 
versity, in its corporate capacity, is transacted by the 
doctors and masters at large, in two distinct assemblies, 
called congregation and convocation. The former con- 
sists of regents either necessary or ad piaciium, including 
resident doctors, heads of liouses, professors and tutors 
of colleges, its busipess being chiefly confined to the 
granting of degrees and dispensations ; the vlce-chan- 
eellor has a negative on its proceedings, and the proctors 
conjointly have the same privilege, (convocation is the 
legislative assembly of the university, comprising all 
ilocturs and masters resident or not, whose name.s arc 
on the books of .*i college or hall ; and its business is 
unlimited, extendinf; to all subjects affecting the credit, 
interest, nnd welfare of the corporate body. The sta- 
tutes, however, cannot be altered, nor any new laws be 
enacted, Ivefore the matter has been referred to the 
ucidoviadal meeting of the vice-chancellor, proctors, and 
heads of houses, who, if they approve of the measure, 
draw up the terms in which it must be promulgated in 
convocation. The hebdomadal meetig* was first insti- 
tuted In the reign of Charles I. ^ 

I ho public profeg.sorshlps of Oxford are of 2 classes, 
those established by royal foundation, and those sup- 
ported by private endowment. The reglus-professor- 
ships of divinity, civil law, medicine, Greek, and Hc- 
brew, wore founded by Henry VIII., and canonries in. 
tmristchurch cathedral are attached to the chairs of 
Ulvimty and Hebrew. George I. also founded a reghis- 
prolessorsbip of modern history in 1724, which was con- 
nrmed by George II. in 1728. There is also, as at Cara- 
nage, a margaret-professor of divinity. The other 
natural philosophy, founded by 
•cLkm’i 1618; 2. geometry and astronopiy, 

!)»• Savlle; 3. moral philosophy, by 

icoo . R ahdent history, by w. Camden, In 

in ir^K in 1626 ; 6. Arabic, by Archbishop I^aud, 

Salnn S!' i 8. poetry, in 1708 ; 9. Aiiglo- 

D'i's.'ii common law, by Charles Vincr, in 

nr’arHnl;’ "medicine, in 1772; 12, 13. 14, anatomy, 

IHoaVtc piethcine, and chemistry, by J^r. Aldi^ch, In 
Colnnii 'lE?] economy, in 1836 ; andf, 16, Sanscrit, by 
feaderahin^'^nf ’1" lectureships or 

nhv Arabic, anatomy, experimental philoso- 

ecology; the?e being, In‘ all. 28 , 

or delivered either In the public scliools, 

prii Une formerly Ihe university 

tion the fS.‘ edifice, however, is hi course of crcc- 
beouest i ^re provided by the munificent 

O' quest of the late Michael Xngelo Tiller : it will be. 
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when completed, one of the finest buildings belonging to 
the university, and will comprise several large lecturing 
theatres for tno professors, besides a noble picture-gal- 
lery for the reception of the numerous portraits and 
other pictures belonging to the university. 

The public orator, who delivers the Crewelan oration 
alternately with the professor of poetry, is chosen by 
convocation ; and liis ottice is to Avrlte public letters and 
make addresse.s on grand occasions in the name of the 
university. 'I'hc arciiives are kept by a registrar, elected 
also by convocation : tills oflice was first established jn 
1634. The Clarendon press Is superintended by dele- 
gates, of whom llie vice chancellor and proctors form 3 
ex ojficio : the re.st are heads of houses. The present 
building, opened in 1829, Is of great extent, the bible 
department is on a magnificent scale, and the editions of 
classical and other works printed at this establishment 
arc celebrated both for beauty and .accuracy. The Bod- 
leian library, founded by Sir Thomas Bodley, is the pro- 
perty of the univer.sity, and its affairs are regulated by 
the vice-chancellor, proctors, and the five regii prqj'es- 
sors, its oflScers being a librariati, 2 under-librarians, and 
2 assistants. It has received many valuable additions from 
the libraries of Selden, Archbishop Laud, Bisliop Tanner, 
Browne Willis, llearnc, Gough, Malone, &c. ; and it now 
comprise.s, exclusive of about 300, (X)0 printed books, a 
great number of valuable MSS. : it is entitled, also, to a 
copy of all new works published in the United Kingdom. 
It is said, however, to be of less utility than miglit have 
been supposed. Owing to a justifiable apprehension of 
fir^, the lihr.ary is very inadequately warmed, and is very 
uncomfortable in winter; and the books are not allowed 
to be removed from the library. But though this be 
a very propi-r regulation as respects the rare and more 
valuable works, all the more common works might be 
lent out here as in Kdinbnrgh, on lodging a deposit 
equal to their value, without any loss to tlic library, and 
with very • great advantage to the students. The 
Itadcliffe library, founded liy Dr. Badcliffc, in 1718, and 
erei'tcd at an expense of 40,000/. is under private trustees, 
and has little or no connection with the university. The 
books in this collection arc principally on medicine and 
natural history. An observatory was erected in 1772, out 
of the funds left by the same munificent individual, and 
the observer (commonly the Savilian professor of astro- 
nomy) is appointed by tne Radcliffc trustees. The Ash- 
molean museum was built in 1683, for the accommodation 
ofa rich collection of natural objects and articles of vlrtii, 
brought together by Elias Ashmole : large additions are 
annually made to it ; and in the department of natural 
history, this museum is inferior only to the British Mu- 
seum, and that of the Zoological Society. It is under 
the care of ufiiciai visiters, appointed by Ashmole’a 
will. 

The few remarks we ventured to make, under tho 
article (]!AMnRiiK;i:, on the system of education followed 
in that university, apply w ith little variation to Oxford. 
This, like its sister institution, is essentially a scholastic 
establishment, and is well fitted to make good Greek 
and Latin scholars, and perhaps g<K)d divines. But it is 
obviously quite unsuitable, as a place of instruction, for 
the elite of the youth of such a country ns this. It must 
bo entirely changed before it eitlier send forth legis- 
lators capable of appreciating the various interests of 
this vast empire, or individuals capable of promoting and 
extending those manufacturing and commercial pursuits, 
to the success of which we arc mainly indebteu for our 
unparalleled increase in wealth and population. 

The universj^y of Oxford received, in 1603, the privi- 
lege of sending two representatives to the H. or C. ; 
tho right of election is vested in the vice-clnuicellor, 
doctors, and other members of convocation, of whom 
there were, in 1840, 2,790. {Gutcli's ed. of Wood’s An-- 
tiquitics of the University qf Oxford ; Ackermann’s lU 
lustral. I list, qf Oxford, 3 vols. ; Malden on the Orig^ 
of Universities f Jnp’a^n's Memorials of Oxford^ 3 vols.; 
Oxford Calendar i Edinburgh Ilevfew, vols. 31., 35., and 
63. ; and Private Iff ormation.) 

OXUS Xcalled by the natives Amoo or Jihoun), a river 
of central Asia, flowing westward through the territorici 
of Budukshan, Kundux, Bokhara, Khiva, &c., into the 
Aral Sea, and extending between long. .58° and 74° E., 
estimated length, 1,300 m. This great river was, in 1838, 
traced up to its source by Lieut. Wood, who ascertained 
that it rises in the mountain lake of Sir-i-kol, within 
the district of Pamir, lat. 37° 27' N., long. 73° 40' E., at 
an elevation of 16,600 ft. above the sea. ( WootVs Journey 
to the Oxus, p.364.) Its course hence is S.W. for about 
70 m. to Langer Kish, where it turns westward. In long. 
71° 40', it passes the ruby mines of Budukshan, near the 
town of Iskhasm, and Is deflected northward by a large 
oflket of the Wes^’ern Himalaya chain. After another turn 
southward, its course is pretty regularly W .N .W. through 
extensive plains, and at the point where Sir A. Burnes 
crossed it bn his way to Bokhara, he found it to "be up- 
wards of 800 yards m width, about 20 ft. In depth, with 
muddy waters, and a current of about m. an hour, 
Gr £F 2 
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and (Vom Kharjoo downwards, for 300 m.. it Is made avail - , 
able for commercial communication. {Humes' Trave/s, '■ 
ii. VI4., and Geog. Journal, iv. 309.) The river passes 
about Mm. N.E. Khiva, which is situated in a verdant 
plain, irrigated by numerous canals suppli(‘d from its 
waters. It forms at its mouth a pretty extensive delta, 
the apex of whicli is about 30 ni. from its principal and 
only navigable embouchure in the Aral .Sea, the breadth 
of coast from the W. to the E. mouth being .about 1.5 in. 
The Oxus has numerous tributaries ; few ot which, how- 
ever, have been satisfactorily explored. A Urge river, 
called the Kokeha, rises in the llindoo-Koosh, near the 
c<^lebratod lapis-lazuli mines of Ruduksh.in, ;.nd, llowing 
N.W., joins it at Kllapack on the S. bank. About 73 m. 
lower its Waters arc furtlier augmented by tlie Ghorl, 
an important stream rising in the Hmdoo-Koosli, near 
the celebr.ited pass of Ilamian, and having a general 
directioji northward, passing in Its course' (he large cities 
of Ghori and Kundu*. The only other aflluent explure'd 
by Europeans is the Kultu, p.irlly trace*! by -Mooreroft, 
and joining the Oxus on its S. side, aboeit .30 m. below 
tl)e tributary last mentioned. .Sever.al tribut.iries ll<>w 
in from the N. bank, bringing eunsi<lerable volunies of 
.water ; but their extent is almost w liolly unknown. 'ri)e 
Oxus, aecoeding to Moorerolt. begins to rise in April, 
and remains full till July, when it again falls. When at its 
height it inundates the plain on either side, but csjx'eially ! 
on the right liank, the extent of tin' floods being in.irk«-tl 
by a belt of siHlge, weeds, ^c., and then by a thick jungle 
of dwarf trees and brushwood. ( Moorcrojt and Tn'heck's 
Travels, ii. 49'^.) 

The Oxus, regarded by some critics as the Araxos 
mentioned by Herodotus as flowing through the ter- j 
ritories of the Massagetic (i. 201 — 203.; iv. II.), was 
supposed by tJtraho and Ptolemy to fall into the (.'as- 
ian ; and the traces of a valley, nearly re.sernbling the 
ry bed of a river, have induia d some modern geogra- 
phers to adopt the opinion, that in the course of ages 
the Oxu.s formed for Itself a new channel, running into 
the Aral Sea. But, however confused our information 
respecting this river, it undoubtedly formed the boundary 
line between the more civilised and settled nations of 
W. Asia and the wandering hordes of Tartary, The 
Oxus was the northern limit of the territories subdued 
by Cyrus and Alexander, and it seems t<i have been used, 
at. a very early per io<l, as a channel for commercial in- 
tercourse Ijetw-een India and the countries bordt'ring on 
She Caspian and Euxine. Tlie Oclius is mentioned l)y 
Strabo as one of its principat afliuents ; but hi.$ aceouut 
is iuconsjstent, and unworthy of credit. (Utrutto, xi.) 
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PACIFIC OCEAN (THE), a va.st expanse of waler, 
extending between Asia and America, (sometime.s, tliougb 
improperly, called the South .Sea,) and covering a I.irge 

! >ortion of the surface of the globe. Us extreme S. limit 
s the Antarctic circle, from which it stretches north- 
ward through 132 degrees of hit. to Behring’s .Straits, 
which separate it from the Arctic Ocean. Its greatest 
breadth trom E. to W,, measured along the equator, is 
about 10,100 m. Its shape is very Irregular; but it lie- 
coines gradually narrower, as it extends northward, till 
at lengtn the sea of Kamtschatka has a breadth of oiilv 
170 m. The American coiist is pretty uiAform, though 
high and bold, presenting the long range of the Andes 
close down to the shore. Us chief indentations are the 
Gulph of California and Bay of Panama ; besides which, 
at the N. and S. extremities, it is broken and rugged, 
forming numerous islands and fiords, similar to those of 
oth#r high latitudes. The coasl-llne of Asia, on the 
contrary, is extremely irregular, formed Into deep bays, 
ami subdivided by groups of islands into separate gul|)hs 
or seas, as the sea of Okhotsk, separating Kamtschatka 
from Siberia, the channel of Tartary dividing Sagbalien 
from the main land, and the Yellow Sea separating the 
peninsula of Corea from Cliina; besides which numerous 
straits are formed lietween the islands of the Asiatic archi- 
pelago, as the Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and 
Java ; the Straits of Macassar, Ixdwcen Borneo and Ce- 
lebes ; Torres Straits, between New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia; Bass’s Strait, between Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land, Sec. The equator divides this vast expanse of water 
Into the two grand portions of the N, and 8. Pacific 
Oceans, b.>tb being remarkable for the numerous groups 
of small cQralllue and volcanic islands with w hich they 
are studded, and which constitute a separate portion 
of the world, entitled Pqpynksm, to which the reader 
la referred for further particulars. These numerous 
iidands form several archipelagos. In which are reefs and 
•;|ndhtKi11s, that render the navigation extremely dlflieiilt 
and dAhgerous. 'i'he reefs are sometimes of great « x- 
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tent, stretching from island to island, upwards of 600 m. 
Eartliqunkes are felt hi most of the islands ; and all the 
archipelagos seem to be the seat of extensive volcanic 
action. {Lyell's Geology, lii. 236—239.) , 

The gciiend motion of the Pacific Wean is from W. 
to E.. or from the coast of America to tliat of Asia ; and 
this movoinent is very powerful in tlie vast and unin- 
terrupted extent of its^aters, though it gradually de- 
cre.Tse.s as It approaches the shores of Asia, while Its 
temperature increa.ses ; its avi'rngo velocity is stated by 
Capt. Bcechey to be about ’2S m. a day. (Gco^. Journal, 
i. 210.) Near t.’ape Corrientes, in Colombia, the sea, 
owing to this cause, appears to flow constantly from 
the land ; and from Acapulco, in Mexico, ships are 
carried with great celcrilv to the Philliipine Island.s. 
In returning, however, it Is found advisable to take a 
course N. of the tropics, in order to have the advantage 
of the variaiile winds and polar currents, as well as ofa 
counter-current, which 8et.s eastward in about lat. 10*^ 
N. Ill the S. Ibu'iiic, the Polar ( urrents being less 
interrupted liy land, proceed with legs deviation from 
(heir general course than those in the N. hemisphere ; 
and carry icebergs nearer to the trojiical region.s than 
is usn.il X. of the equator. The equatorial current, 
as it approaohi's the shores of Asia, is interrupted and 
lirol^ii by the vast chain of islands, shoals, and .siib- 
inarine banks, which stretch from China to N( w Zea- 
l.uid. I'he general direction is changi'd and modified 
by the form of these lands, and the vast mass of New 
Holland is one cause of those dangerous currents 
aroiiiiil its shon-s, noticed by Cook, La Perouse, and 
Elitiders. A current, also, sets eastward in the lat. of 
the Japanese ishuids, but turns northward about 1.30 in. 
fioiii tile shore, and probably joins the stream that runs 
N’.N.E. through Behring’s .Strait ; hesiiles whicli there 
Is a variable current on the E. side of Australia, setting 
southward from .August to April, and northward during 
the re>t of the year. 7'hc N.E. trade wind prevails un- 
interruptedly between lat. 3*^ and *23'^ N. ; and. with tin* 
currents, en.able ves.se]s tosail from America to Asia with 
great rapidity, and almost without changing the sail.s. 
The .S.E. trade wind, which Is not met with near the Ame- 
rican coast, varies In Its extent at dlft’erent seasons ; but 
; it commonly prevails between the eipiator atul 26^^ S., mi 
I that tlie region of calms in the Pacific extends over only 
I .'‘i degrees of hit., or somewhat less tlian in tlio Atlantic, 
i In this region, however, there are occasionally severe 
storms, attended with lightning and heavy rain. (.See 
liennett's Whaliny Voyage, i. 190.) These winds are 
1 still stronger in the numerous straits of the Asiatic 
.Arcliipelago, and in the neiglibourhood of the Philippine 
I.sl.mds, and immediately N. of Australia, their violence 
becoiues extreme, and even dangerous. 'J'lie attraction 
of great masses of lieated land also causes local vari.i- 
tion.s in the wind, ns is the case in New Holland, 
on the W. side of which there prevails a eon.stanl \\. 
wind. Every Islam! has, likewise, its land and sc;i 
breezes. In lat. 40^-', on both sides the equator, tem- 
pe.st.s and variable winds prevail ; but it may be remarked 
generally, that N. of lat. N., vtfinds from W. and 
N.W. are more prevalent than any others, whereas in 
the regions S. of the trade winds, the jirevailing winds 
arc from N.W., and often extremely violent. Winds 
from the S., howevi'r, are found along the coast of Pern, 
and may be attributed in some measure, at least, to tlie 
strength of the polar current in the S. hemisphere. 
They are gener^y light, though steady ; and N. of 
Ciuayaquil they flways blow from S. .S. E., extending 
' westward as far as the Galapagos. {TrailTs Phys. Geo- 
graphy, 93. 198. ; Matte-Brun, i. 337. 383. ; and JiuU's 
Ameriea, ii. Apn.) 

Vessels in sailing northward from tho coast of Chili 
are favoured both by wind and tide, so that they nmy 
safely run near the shore ; hut those going in the contrary 
direction sail south-westward, by means of the trade 
w iiids, till they arrive hi the region of the variable wind;!, 
and are obliged to run as far as about lat. 28° S. licforc 
they can reach a port. Navigators travcrsitig the ocean 
between Asia and America sail westward from Mexico, 
toiicliing at the Sandwleli Islands, and entering tlic 
Chinese sea between the islands of Luzon and Formosa ; 
but from the ports of 8 America the ordinary track is 
westward, between the Marquesas and Society Ishinds, 
beyond which it assumes a W.N.W. direction, and joins 
the former in lat. 20° N., and long. 123° E. 'I'he voyage 
from Asia to America is effected by seeking the region 
of tlie cariable winds N. of lat. 30°, and making th<* 
coast of California ; but from Sydney tlie course is pretty 
direct K. as far as the coast of America, where the winds 
and currents are favourable for reaching Its principal 
ports. One track for vessels sailing from Sydney «<> 
India is through the islands N. of New Guinea t the 
other, however, by Hass’s Straits, Is more c(»minon, an 
is the only one used in making the passage from India 
New .South Wales. (Hee Jierghaus's Physical Map of 
Pfa:ijic Ocean, and vol. 1. 673. of his Geo^aphy.) 

This ocean, which received its name Vacijic Iroin 
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in consequence of the prosperous weather with 
wi)5ch he met while navigating its surface, was not 
known to the ancients, nor was the existence of so vast 
an ocean at all suspected by Europeans, till, in 1513, 
Vasco de Balboa behold it from the suinmit of the moun- 
tains near the Isthmus of Panama. Magellan traversed 
it from America to Asia in 1|^I, and atthexlose of the 
sajne century. Sir Francis Drake explored a great portion 
of the W. roast of America, in tlie view of ascertaining 
wh(‘ther this ocean had any other communications with 
the Atlantic than by tlie Straits of Magellan and round 
Cape Horn. I'he Pacific was pretty exte»jsively ex- 
plored daring tlie IHth eeiitary; and to tlie observations 
of Behring, .\nson, Byron, Bougainville, ('ooke, Van- 
couver, Broughton, and La Perouse, we are prim-ipally 
indelited for the grand outUnes of our best maps of this 
ocean. The.se navigators liave been suiceeiled in tlie 
prcsi'nt century by Entrecastc'aux, Kru.sonstern, Beci hey, 
Fitzroy, Ibrnnett, Kc , and means are now provided fur 
tlie formation of a pretty accurate cliart of this sea so 
tliickly stiidiied with rocks and islands. Meanwhile the 
intercourse of the islanders with Europeans, and the 
eti'orts of European missionaries, iiave introdnciid among 
some of them the arts of clvilisi'd life ; trade has grailnaily 
extended itself along the Amciicaii shore as w»*ll as in 
the different islands ; and in A astral i;i, and very recently 
in New Zealand, the Britisii liave estalilislicd numerous 
anu very flourishing colonies. For fiarlieulars rc'specling 
tlie trade of its various ports, tlie riaider is reh rred to 
the articles Manili-a, Canton, and Nan(;\saki, on 
tin? coast of Asia ; to AcArru'o, Panam a, Hi AYAiji ii,, 
Cam.ao, Valparaiso on tlie W. sitle of ;\merica; ainl 
to Sydnky, and Zealand ( Nkw), in Australia. ( .l/rr/A • 
lirnn's (icotr. i. and iii. ; Diet. ; Hall's S. America, 

vol.ii. Appendix ; (Vcog. Journal, i. UKl — 222. ; liennett's 
Whaling foyof'e, t^r.) 
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IL (’ath. churches, a Lutlierau church, synagogue, gym- 
nasium, episcopal seminary, female teachers’ seminary, 
and numerous almsliouses, and other charities. It has a 
few manufactures of starch, Icatiier, &c. ; hut its trad<i is 
insignificant. It was erected into a bishopric by (.diar|e- 
magne, who is said t<i have made it liis head-quarters 
during his wars with the Saxons. It was tlie temporary 
residence of several succia'ding emperors, awd tiie palace 
they occupied still exists. Paderhoru was sulisequently 
on(‘ of the Ilanse towns. In 1022 it was taken and pil- 
laged by the Duke of Brunswick ; and in 1S02 it was an- 
nexed to Prussia, {lier^haus ; Diet. (Iron., $ie.) 

P.^DIHAM, a town and cliapelry of England, rar. of 
Wlialley, CO. Lancaster, ami uppijr div. of huiid, lll.u k- 
hurn, on the Calder, a tributary of the Rihlilc, I-'"'* m. 
E. Preston. Area of township, 1,700 acres : pop., in 1831, 
3,.'i2<). The town, though small, is n'spoctably built, and 
has an appearance of considerable activity. 'Plie eiiurch, 
subor dnatc to that of Whalley, was reliudt in 1700 ; but 
its old tower, built ;U the close of the ITith century, is still 
remaining. 'I’iie Wesleyan Methodists and Unitarians 
have their respective placi's of wor.sliin; .Sunday-scliool.s 
are established. The inliab. are principally employed in 
tnc manufacture of cotton goods. A market once held 
hi re has been for some years disctMitiuued. Fairs, 8th 
Mav and 20th Sept. 

1 AD STOW (corrupted from Patrichstowe'), a sea- 
port market-town, and par. of England, co. (.’ornw.all, 
aotl liund. Pyder, on the W. side of the a'stuary of tlie 
‘ amel, H m. N.W. Bodmin, and 220 m. W. by S. 
London. Area of par., 3,270 acres; pop., in 18.31,1.822. 
1 ne town, which is situated in a richly cultivated vale, 
lu itcred by bold rocks and hills, has been considerablv 
improved by the erection of new houses ; hut the streets 
aie Ineonvonieiuly narrow, and many of the buildings 
a The church is iu the perpendicular 

w w fi' ^ vicarage in the patronage of tlie de- 

u-ndants of Dr. Prldeaux. the learned author of the 
hi.storical work on the “ Connection ” of the Old 
wi'! native of the town, where he 

Wesleyan Methodists have also a 
o worship, and there are 2 .Sunday-schools, he- 
riv«r o- tjndowed national school. Facing the 

® quays and a custom-house, Jthe gross 

trTic? r,? 2,018/. The en- 

W between Stepper Point, on the 

The iiiioo. l*oint, on the K., close to the former, 

with >8 narrow, and rather dilBcutt, especially 

ri)rin,r-m«'^*^,i!f; 13 to 18 ft. water at 

LamPs li'* * harbour between the 

rectiong Hartland Point. (Purdy's Sailing Di- 

Edward CAtiwie/.) In the reign of 

Calais • turnisbed 2 ships for the siege of 

siderable Leland It carried on a con- 

Talos; at present 
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about 80 ships, of the aggregate burden of about 4,600 
tons, belong to the port. The town was incorporated 
by Queen Elizabeth ; hut the charter has lapsed by 
desuetude. 

PADUA (It-Tl. Padova, an. Patnvinm\ a city of 
Austrian Italy, gov. Venice, cap. dcleg. of its own uame« 
in a low and rather marshy situation, between the Brenta 
and Baochiglione, at the- tenniiiation of the canal of 
Monselice, 24 m. W. \'enice; lat, 46‘^24'7"N., long. 

1 52' l.y' E. Pop. r/rcrt, 4.5,000. (Austrian Kncyc.) 
It is of a triangular shap<‘, is surreunded with walls and 
a broad ditch, and intt'isi'ctcil by canals. Mr. Hose 
.speaks very slightingly oC Padua, ami rcpre.soiit8 it as a 
city which, beyond all others, disappointsj the expect- 
ations of the traveller. { Letters, i. 51 .) It is, certainly, 
<lul!, d.'unp, and gloomy, having numerous narrow, dirty, 
monotonous .streets, hordenvi by arcades, without any 
lejArling thorouglilare ; tliere arc three or four squares or 
open spaces, which, however, are all of very limit(?d 
dimensions. exeef*ting the Prato della Valle, the princi- 
pal puhlie promenade. 'I’his, w hich occupies what was 
once a marsh, hears some rescnihlance to a London 
square, hut the interior is diflerantly laid out ; being 
sni rounded hv a eirenlar stream of running water, the 
[ hank.s of whieli are fringed w ith a double row of statues 
rt'preseiif lug distinguished natives of Padua. The houses, 
thoiigli old, are generally w ell built and lofty. The prin. 
eipal piiblie lniil.ilnes ;ii e the churclux. of which there are 
.said tube m.uli loo. I Im r.iiin dr.il. ;i large brick edifice 
of fJrecian ardiitecturc, was intended to have a stone 
front, whi< h, liow(‘V(*r, has not yet been built. There 
is in it little remarkable ; exce])t a monument to 
Petrarch, his portrait, and some Madonnas, one of 
wlii<-h is by 'Pitian. 'I’lie church of .St. Anthony, begun 
in 12.55) and finished in 1 124, 32(> ft. in lengtii by ltd ft. 
in w idth, is a vast ugly pile, exhibit iiig 7 domes, a stnall 
octagonal tower above the gable of tlie front, 2 liigh 
octagonal towers, near the choir, and a lofty cone in the 
centre surmounted by an angel. ( Wood's Letters of an 
Architect, i. 24<>.) The splendid shrine of the saint, with 
mexxo-reliefs in white marble ; and 2 lino bronze pannels, 
by Kicoio, are the prineijial objects of interest w itliin. 
'Phe church of S. tJiustina. begun and finished during 
the lOtli century, is partly modelled ou the foregoing, hut is 
far handsomer. It is of brick, ’.M'u ft. in lengtii, by 252 ft. 
in the transept, and 82 ft. in height inside. It was built 
from a design by Palladio ; its interior is generally ad- 
mired. Forsyth says, “ it is rich in the hones of 3,fK0 
s.iints, and tiie disputed boiiics of two apostles and it 
possesses a less question.ihle, if not so precious a relict, in 
a tine painting of Paul Veronese. The Benedictine 
Ahl)<*y, to which tliis church was attached, is now con- 
verted into a liarrack. 'Phe elinrches of the Eromitani ; 
tin* Annunziata, with .some fine fresco.s by Giotto; la 
IVladre dolente ; S. Gaetano. A'C., havi^all valuable works 
of art, <ir are rtTiiarkahle for their arrhitecture. The 
Palace of .Tustice, or town-hall, is oneof tlu‘ most striking 
edifices in Padua: it has a saloon, 27(1 ft. in length, 86 in 
breadth, and 75 in height, being one of the largest in 
Plurojie, unsupiiorted by columns. The roof is of dark 
carved wood, shaped like a reversed keel, and sustained 
by a number of iron ties. The walls are ornamented 
with frescoes, originally the work of Giotto. In the hall 
is a monument in lionour of Livy, a native of Padua ; 
ami at the entrance are two basalt statues, brought 
from Egypt by Belzoni, who also belonged to the city. 
'Phe towiT of Ezzelin, .still used as an observatory ; the 
theatre, the museum of antiquities, Ac. ; the mayor’s, and 
several otlnw official and private palaces ; ihe cafe Pedr<>c~ 
chi, one of the oldest and best cstahli.shments of its kind 
in Eurojie ; several good hotels ; and the university build- 
ings, are .among the most <‘ouspicuons of the remaining 
public edifices ; hut, according to Mr. Woods, the Iasi 
mentioned structure hardly surpasses mediocrity. 

'I'lie uuiversitv of Padua, founded in the 131 h century, 
was in the height of its popularity during tlie 15#h and 
16th centuries, when it was not only frequenteil by va^t 
numbers of students from all parts of Europe, but eyeiv 
by some from Mohammedan countries. Us medical 
school was particularly celebrated. I'allopius, Fabricius 
ah A(piap«*ndente, Morgagni, &c. have been among its 
medical teai hers* ; and (Galileo, Guglielmini, &c. among 
its inofessors of philosophy. Dante, Petrarch, and 'Passo 
were of the number of its pupils. Harvey took Ids d<w- 
tor’s degree herein 1602, Evelyn also .studied here in 1645, 
and it was resorted to by many other distinguished fo- 
reigners. Defects of di.scii'line and the quarrels of the 
students seem to have been the first causes of the decline 
of the university, which has for more than a century been 
in a languishing slate. But It has still to lioast of several 
distingnisheil professvirs, and ranks as the second semi- 
nary of its ’ Mill In Italy, that of Pavia being the first. U 

* It is f.iid ill f 'lirtWo’* /Oi/.v (il- 1.52.), that Vesallm viM professpr of 
Hnntomv :it Pailua from 1.5.57 to 1512 ; but tlds (n an eTror. He was 
oifered the riudr of anatomy, vacant by the death of FaVlonHis, li\ 
15H4, the same year in which he died. l/Hirtrseilt, t(rU^ 

VegaU.) 
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baB facultiea of theolo^, lavr, medicine, and philosophy, 
and 85 profegsora, witn between 400 and 500 students. 
It is governed by a senate, composed of a rector and 12 
other individuals chosen from its general assembly ; 
which includes, with the directors, deans, and professors, 
all the doctors who have graduated at Padua, and reside 
in the city. The university library comprises about 
70,000 vols., and it has a fine botanic garden, one of the 
oldest In Europe. Padua has a celebrated society of arts 
and sciences, an episcopal scminai^, with an extensive 
library, formerly belon^ng to the Benedictine Abbey, a 
city-school, gymnasia, a nigh female school, agricultu- 
ral, veterinary, and various other schools, a famous che- 
mical laboratory and cabinet of mineralogy, and several 
libraries and museums of the arts, &c., this city being the 
seat of cne of the 5 sections of tlie literary union of Aus- 
trian Italy. Among the charitable institutions .are a civil 
and military hospital, a workhouse, foundling and orphan 
asylums, a vionte di pirtd, Sec. Padua is a bisliop’s see, 
and the seat of the council and superior judicial courts 
for the dcleg. It has been celebrated, both in ancient and 
modern times, for its woollen manufactures; but these have 
greatly declined since the time of the Venetian republic, to 
which they once supplied a considerable revenue. 

It has still, however, manufacture.s of woollen cloth, 
broad silks, silk ribands and leather, and an extensive 
trade in wine, oil, cattle, garden vegetables. The fair 
of St. AjJithony, which lasts 15 days, from June I3th, 
renders the city for a time a scene of bustle and gaiety ; 
and the Inhabs. derive some benefit from Padua being, 
for a part of the year, the residence of tiie Venetian 
nobility. It is very ancient, being said to have been 
&)unded by Antenor, .after the siege of Troy — 

** Hie tamen llle urbem Patari, locavit 

Teucrorura, et geiiti noinen dedit JEneid., i. 242. 

and Mela enumerates the Patavium Antenoris among 
the principal cities of th.at part of Italy. (Lib. ii. cap. 4.) 
The historian Livy was a native of Padna ; and tiie 
tWe^ApataviJiity style has long been a topic for 

critioil discussion. Padua was taken by Alario Attiia 
and the Lombards ; but being restored by t’iiarlcmagne 
to something like its former grandeur, it became, under 
his successors, flourishing and independent. In 1.318, it 
came into the possession of the Carrara family ; and in 
1405 was united to the Venetian territory. Under the 
French, it was the cap. dep. Brenta. (fEst. Nat. F.ncycL; 
Bergkems ; Von Raumer's Italy, i. 197, 198.; Eustace, 
Class. Tour, 1. 144 — 158. ; IVood's Letters qf an ArcfiL 
Sect, i. 245 — 2.50. : Rose's Letters frorn the N. of Italy.) 

.P.AI.MBQiUF, a sea-port town of France, dep. Loire 
Id/erleure, cap. arrond., on the Loire, 22 m. direct dis- 
tance W. Nantes, of which it is, in fact, the deep-w'ater 
harbour. Pop., in 1836, 3,850. It con.sists principally of 
one good street, fronting the quays which border the 
liver. It has a flne mole 200 ft. in length, a school of 
navigation, a communal college, and court of primary 
jurfsaict ion. Vessels of more than 2()0 tons trarling with 
the port of Nantes stop here to load or unload their car- 
goes. (IJuao, art. Loire In/tfieure.) 

PAINSWICK, a market town and par. of F.ngland, 
CO. Clbticester, hund. Brislcy, on the S. declivity of 
Spdnebed Hill, 6 ra. S. Glovicester, and 90 ra. W. by N. 
London. Area of par., 6,510 acres. Pop., in 18.31, 4,Of»9. 
The town is small and irregularly built, the streets being 
neither paved nor lighted. The church, which is large, 
has at its W. end a fine tower and .spire 174 ft. in hcigJjt ; 
but the building is rendered unsightly by the strange 
admixture of Doric and Ionic pillars, with the more 
ancient architecture in the Gothic style. There are, 
also, 2 places of worship for Dissenters, and* 6 Sunday 
schools, furnishing religious instruction to about .500 
children of both aexes. The town has an endowed free 
school for 26 boys, besides which 3 subscription schools, 
and an Infant school, are attended by .300 cliildren. The 
inhab. are principally employed in the manufacture of 
Woolley cloth, especially broad cloth and kerw^ymeres : 
in 1839 there were 9 mills at work, employing 210 hands. 
About 70 families are employed in hand. loom weaving, 
the weekly wages of a famUy averaging 10s. Uk/., in 18.38. 
Markets on Tuesday ; fairs, Whit- Tuesday and Sept. 19. 
for sheep and oxen. 

At the top of Sponebed Hill is an ancient fortification, 
called Kinsbury Castle ; its form is that of a parallelo- 
gram, enclosing about 3 acres within a double trench, 
and commanding the adjacent country. The discovery 
of numerous coins and other antiquities have led to the 
supposition that this fortress is of Roman origin. 

PAISLEY, a pari, bor., market and manufacturing 
town of Scotland, co. Renfrew, partly on an eminence 
antyaartiy on a plain, on both sides the White Cart, 3 in. 

S. Renfrew Ferry, on the Frith of Clyde, and 8 m. W. 
by S. Glasgow. The surrounding countiy is nearly a 
dead level, except on the S., In wjiich direction the 
Braes of Gleniflfer” rise to a height of 760 ft. within 
little more than I m. of the town. Pop, of the town 
and par. In 1755, 6,799 ; in 1801, 31,17.9 ; in 1831, .57,466. 
Pop. of the town only, in 1831, 46,199 ; In 1841, 48,828. 


PAISLEY. 

Paisley, inc. its suburbs, is spread over a tract of ground 
comprising an area of about 2^ sq. m. ; but the boundary 
of the pari. bor. embraces an area of about 6 sq. m. Its 
main street runs from E. to W. for nearly 2 m., and forms 
part of the road from Glasgow to Beitli, and the towns 
on the coast of Ayrshire. Another long line of road 
passes through it from N. to S. That part which lies E. 
of the river'is called the Ifcw Town ; the first houses in 
this important addition to the bor. having been erected 
in 1779. But, though well built, Pai.sley is not so handsome 
as some of the larger Scottish towns. Of late years, liow- 
ever, its appearance? Ims been greatly improved by the sub- 
stitutionof numerous substantial houses for low thatched 
cottiiges. Improvements of this description are in rapid 
progress ; but still, in passing along the streets, one ob- 
serves a singular alternation of liandsorne with mean 
edifices. The streets are generally paved, and arc lighted 
with gas ; and the town is well supplied with water from 
the (Jleiiiffer Braes, by mean.s of r£*sorvoir8 constructed 
under .an act passed in 18.36, The police is etticient. In 
the neigh bourijood are many eleg.ant villas and baronial 
seats. The most important of the public edifices is that 
for the civil business of tiie town and county, including 
the gaol and bridewell, erected in 1820 at an expense of 
28,000/. It is a quadningular building, in the castellated 
style. The original parish of Paisley lias been divided into 
four distinct parishes, with seven parishe.s quoad sacra, 
having no fewer than eleven places of worship connected 
with the established church. Of these the Abi>cy (’hurch, 
which is a collegiate charge, is the most imposing atul 
magnificent. It consists of the nave of an ancient monas- 
tery, iH'ing the only portion of that once splendid build- 
ing which now remains. The High Cnurch, on an 
eminence in the Old Town, or “ the borough,” as it is 
commonlv called, is an elegant building, with a lofty, 
spire. The other churches require no particular notice, 
if we except St. George’s, a 8]>acious Grecian structure ; 
the Episcopal Chapel, a handsome building of cliaste 
Gothic; and one of the Secession churches, an elegant 
Grecian cdifiiX?. 'J'he New Town is connected with the 
bor. by 3 bridges ; and the river is .also crossed by the 
lino of the Glasgow, PaLsIcy, and Greernx’k railway, 
which jxisscs through the town. About 2 years ago, bar- 
racks were erecte<i in one of the suburbs for the accom- 
rao<lation of a battalion of Infantry, 

In addition to the eleven church(‘8 (one of which is a 
Gaelic chapel), there are no fewer than 7 Presbyterian 
dissenting churches, besides 2 Baptist places of worship, 

2 Methodist chapels, and one each, l)elonglng to the In- 
depeihlcnts, R, Catholics, Episcopalians, Unitarians, .and 
New Jerusalt?inites ; and there are two or three addi- 
tional dissenting chapels in Johnston, a largo village 
within the par. Witliln the pari, bor., 19,812 persons be- 
longed, in 1830, to the established church; 22,420 to otiior 
religious denominations ; th(? remainder not being known 
to l>elong to .any Christian denomin.ation. Paisley is the 
seat of two seminaries for theological instruction : one 
connected with the Reformed Presbyterian Syno<I, the 
other with the Relief Synod ; the Proft?ssor of Divinity 
in each being a mini-ster In the town. The number of 
students at both seminaries may average 40. Each l«all 
h.as attached to it an extensive collection of theological 
books. {New Slat. Acc. of Scotland — Renfrewshire, 
p. 247, 248.) 

The gr.ammar-school Is a royal foundation (though the 
endowments have nearly dis,ippeared), established by 
J.amcs VI., in the ICth century, and confirmed by sub- 
sequent royal deeds ; it is an elliclent somin.iry. TIiCi O 
are, exclusive of Sunday schooJ.s, 61 other schools in 
tiie town and parish, none .of which are parochial or 
eiulow'cd, with some trifling exceptions. A Philoso- 
piiical Institution, similar to a mechanics’ institution, 
w.as founded here in I8()i^ for the delivery of courses 
of lectures on different branches of science and Iltenature. 

A small library and a museum are attached to it; but 
the institution is not in a very flourishing condition. 
There are various printing presses ; and the town h.as 2 
weekly newspapers. Among the eminent characters that 
Paisley has produced may named Alexander Wilson, 

(he celebrated American ornithologist, and Robert 
Tannahill, the Scottish poet. Dr. Witherspoon, author 
of various theological works, and afterwards president 
of the college of New Jersey, was, for ten years, one 
of the ministers of the town. The ‘‘ Public Subscrip- 
tion Idbrary contains about 5,000 volumes, and is sup- 
ported by 200 subscribers. The Trades Library, sup- 
pf)rted chF.)fly by workmen, is a valuable collection. 
There are various others, generally of religious books. 

Poor rates were introduced into the bor. so early as 
1740 ; and into the Abbey par. in 1785. The annual 
assessment In each Is nearly 3,000/. Tbo number of 
paupers In both, including occasional and permanent 
poor. Is about 1,800, Including children. The whole 
sums left for charitable purposes do not exceed 3,000^ 
There is an hospital or poor-house In the bor., erected 
In 1752. The number of inmates, old and young, is aboot 
200. The children are boarded and educated io tne 
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country. A public Infirmary, whicli can accommodate the looms in Paisley is at present 728 ; iJie number of 
about 4.'i patients, was erected about 30 years ago. The harness-weavers is 5,350; plain weavers, <)50 ; female 
town was visited by cholera asphyxia m 1832: number weavers, 40; in all, exclusive of apprentices, 0,0^0.” 
of cases, 796; of deaths, 446. Cholera reappcaied in (AVf/> /fee., p. 268.) IloKides the above, there is in 
1834 : number of deaths, 140. the New Town a power-loom factory for cotton cloth u^ed 

Manufactures — Paisley was early distinguished by in printing. The printing of silks and other fabrics has 
its manufactures. The first impulse given to this de- lately been attempted, but on a .small scale, 
partment was by pedlars or travelling merchants, who, The town has 4 iron foundries, 3 brass foundries, I 
soon after the iJnion, bought the goods made here, large tan-work, 3 brew’ories, 2 distilleries, 1 largo soap- 
and sold them in lingland ; and a good many of whom, work (which has been in operation for nearly 7b years), 7 
liaving made some mon<!y, .settled in the town. Tlie extensive bloachficlds in the neighbourhood, and various 
artich's then manufactured were .striped linen cloths, other minor brandies of bn.sincs.s. The forc'going ac- 
iiandkercliiefs, and lien gal s : these were succeeded by counts, generally speaking, are confined to Paisley and 
plain lawns, some of them chc(;uered with cotton, and its sulmrlis, and do not include John-'^ton, Klderslie, and 
others ornamented with a great variety of figures ; by other villages at some distance, though witliin the limits 
linen gau/e ; and by white sewbig-tbread, known by the of the original par. of Paisley. (/'tV/c John.s' 1 'on, in this 
oi Ounce or Nun's thread: In fact, this species of work.) Silll, liowever, we regret to liave to state tliat 
thread, so long as it wfiji made in Scotland, was princi- Paisley, during the last 10 years, has done little more 
pally produced in Paisley. than keep its ground, and that neitiier its pop’ nor its 

In 17ti0 the making of silk gauze was first attempted, in maiiulactiiring industry has materially increased. During 
imitation of tliat of Sjiitalfields ; and it soon attained that period, its manufacturing pop, has frequently, in- 
to great importance, both in the town and villages deed, been involved in extreme distress ; occasioned 
round, to the distance of 20 m. This trade afterwards sometimes by fluctuations of demand, but more fro- 
declined ; but not till the Spitallields manufacturers bad qnently, perhaps, originating in the improvidcait loans 
been driven out of the market, and some of them had made by the banks to individuals without cajiital ; which 
transferred their establishments to Paisley. It has again has temi»ted the lattw to engage in the most hazardous 
revived ; and “ P.iisley now furnishes nearly all the .silk speculations, generally to their own ruin, and in most 
gauzes used in the kingdom, with the e\C(>ption of those in.stanccs, also, to the great injury of tlie town, 
imported from France.” {Neiv Slat. Account^ ut supra, Renfrew, or Renfrew Ferry, 3 m. from tins town, is, 

р. ‘267.) properly siieaking, the port of Paisley; but the White 

In 1785, when the silk gauze trade experienced a tern- Cart, whicli falls into the Clyde, 3 m. from tlie bor., 

porary interruption, many of tlie princip.il houses in the ami only a few lunulred yards W. of Renfrew, Is navi- 
town entered into the muslin manufacture, wliich rose to gable to Pal.sley for vessels of 80 tons. Mncli has been 
a great height of prosperity. 'I'his branch has consi(l<‘r- done t<» improve the navigation of tin’s river. A railway 
ably declined ; but the fabrics, w liich are chiefly designed has recimtly been opened between the town ami Renfrew 
for the London market, arc of first-rate excelhmce in Ferry, on whicli locomotive waggons regularly ply. This 
point of ta.ste and elogam-e of execution. The ornament- railway h.as a rise of 16 ft. in tlie whole distance (3^ m.). 
iiig of muslins by fine needhf-work has lately become <a A railway from Glasgow, recently opened, passes through 
ccnsidi'rable employment. the town, where it divides itself into two branches, one 

Tli(! shawl manufacture is one of the staple branches going to Ayr, with a subsidiary brancli to Kilmarnock ; 
carried on in Paisley. Imitation shawls of all kinds have, the other leading to Greenock, The Glasgow', Paisley, 
at different times, been made hero, — such a.s 'I'hibct and .lohnston C.annl, ojiened in 181 1, commences at Port 
shawls, Cashmere ditto, and Zebras ; the last being so Fglinton, near Glasgow, passes Paisl(*y, ami termlnatoR 

с. illed from their resemblance to the skin of the zebra, at .lolinston, a distance of 11 m. There were conveyed 
T'he genuine Cashmere wool is imported for making the along this canal, in 1840, 396, 248 passengers, and 76,393 
Cashmere shawls ; and the first Cashmere shawl made in tons of goods. Rut R will, no donht, be injured by the 
Rritaln was manufactured in Paisley. It is a curious opening of the railwly. The first light iron passage- 
arid not easily explained fact, that the yarn is generally boats w ere established on tliis canal in 1831. In addition 
spun in Franco, and tliat the attempts to produce it here to the Paisley Commerr'ial Ranking (/ompany, tliere are 
have not been very successful. Kdiiiburgh had long the three branch banks ; and a Savings’ Rank, or Provident 
lead in this manumeture, but it has been nearly beat out Rank, instituted in 18)5. The neighbourhood of the 
of the field ; and Paisley is at present without a rival in town inoduces coal, ironstone, fire-clay, and potters* 
this dc[)artment. Damask ana embroidered shawls are clay; and tinmc are mannf.ictiires of sulphate of non, or 
also extensively manufactured ; and a beautiful and Inge- copperas, alum, muriate of potash, and sulphate of am- 
nious kind of shawl, Chcneille (caterpillar), from its va- inonia. (New Sfat. Ace., p. 157 — 159.) 

riegated colour and the softness of its feel. This shawl Previously to the pas.sing of the Reform Act in 1832,. 
is often labelled In shops with the words velour au soie Paisley', notwithstanding its great wealth and iinport- 
(silk velvet), a name descriptive of its appearance. But ance, had no parliamentary representative ; but the Act 
t)h! shawls now chiefly made are, 1st, those wholly of silk; in question conferred on it the important privilege of 
2(l,half silk and half cotton ; and, 3J. wholly cotton. The sending 1 mcm. to the H. of C. Registered voters in 
nnmnfaiauro of these varudies has been increasing with 1840-41, 1,2.57. Municipal revenue, 3,997/. 13.s’. 4d. No. 
astdiii.shing rapidity for some years past ; several makers of councillors, 16. Tne sherilf courts of the county 
effecting sale.s to tlie amount of from 40,000/. to 60,000/. a were transferred from Renfrew, the capital of the shire, 
year, q’hc total sales in 1834 were estimated at 1,000,(H)0/. to Paisley, so early as 1705. 

sterling ; and the trade has greatly increased since. Paisley is very ancient, and is supposed to occupy the 
Machinery has been advantageon.sly employed in finisli- site of the Roman .station Vanduaria. In 1164, Walter, 
iiig the shawls, in the operation of clipping, which son of Allan, Lord High Steward of Scotland, founded a 
was formerly performed, in a cotripar.itively clumsy way, monastery hery, of wliich notliing remain.s hut the nave 
by the hand. The Jacquard loom has also been recently and its collateral appendages, now used a.s the parish 
nuroduccd. All the trades depending on and subordinate church. This abbey, the precincts of which were en- 
to tlie shawl branch have necessarily increased ; in parti- closed with a wall about 1 m. in circ., w.as the hiirial- 
cular that of dyeing. “ Fifteen years ago,” to quote from place of this noble family till they became kings of 
|i>e New Statistical Account, written in 1K37, ‘‘per- Scotland. At the Reformation, this property pa.s.seti into 
haps 40 or 50 hands were employed a.s dyers ; now, ten the hands of a branch of the noble house of Hamilton, 
niiiesthatnumber at least are engaged.” (P.267.) Crape now represented by the Marquis of Abercorn, in whose 
dresses are manufactured to a considerable extent. Pais- po.ssession (with a slight interruption) it has ever iiince 
if'y lias, in fact, been long the centre of the manufacture remained. Pai.sley, in 1483, was regularly constituted 
oi orn;^niental or fancy goods. ( tVilson's Survey (f Jten~ under the jurisdiction of the abbot. Tlie ” Black Book 
J/eu’shirc, p.2!S5.) of Paisley” has lately been ascertained to be simply a 

Instead of the linen-thread formerly made In this town, MS. copy of T'ordun’s ” Scotichronicon.” The ‘‘ Char- 
‘'^.P*’ctty extensive cotton-thread trade has sprung up, tulary of Paisley” was printed in 1832 by the Maitland 
winch emnloys several factories ; and the annual value of Club of Gla.«gow. Sir William Wallace* is said to have 
ine thread may be about 100, OCX)/, sterling. Rut while so been born at Klderslie, about 2 m. S.W. of the town, 
jirge a quantity of cotton-yarn is exported from Paisley, ( In addition to the works already quoted, sec Chalmers's 
imports from Lancashire a considerable portion of the Caledonia, vol. iii, ; Craufurd's Htst. of Itenfrcwshire^ 
yarn used in making the finer muslins ; and vain Is not 3d ed., 1818 ; Bound. Reports, and Priv. Inform.) 
untrcquently sent thither by the Manchester manufac- PAI/A WAN, an Island of the E. archipelago, 4th dir., 
^rers to be woven into those fancy muslins for which about midway between Borneo and the N. Philippines. 

famous. The cotton manufacture employs It is long and narrow, extending between lat. 8° and 1 !«> 
aitopther about ISmlUs, with nearly 3,000 hands. l 4 iere N., and Tong. ID'^ and l*20O k. . having N.W. the China 
^ with about 320 hands. Sea, and S.E. that of Sooloo. Length, N. to S., 275 m. ; 

of looms in Paisley at present (1837) is average brcuuth abovit 32 m. It is little known to Euro- 
tilnvorf' K n*' about 6,000; of these, 5,700 are em- peans; but Its W. appears to be loftier than its E. side, 
work manufacturers ; the remaining 300 and inhabited by a savage people, who seldom approach 

Plored u Hu houses. About 2,000 looms are em- the coast . Palawan prodiice.s cowries, wax, tortoise- 

l>y EnUley capital, chiefly in the shell, ebony, and lake wood : the sea-slug abounds around 
■Wijsbourlng vUUgo.. the noiiber of apprculicc. to It. shore.. 

— Og4 
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PALRMBANG. See Sumatra. 

PALENCIA, a city of Spain, k. of Leon, cap. prov. of 
iti; own name, on the Carrion (crossed here by Abridges), 
57m. S.E. Leon, and UStn. N.N.W. Madrid. Pop., 
according to Miflauo, 10,813. It is agreeably situated in 
an extensive valley near the canal of Castile, and com- 
prises several straight and pretty wide streets, with a 
spacious stjuare, having colonnades on two of its sides. 
In the environs, also, are several well-planted walks, or 
alamedas. Its principal public buildings are the cathe- 
dral (one of the largest Gothic structures in Spmn), 5 
parish churches, a well-endowed hospital, apoor-houso, 
(formerly a palace, built by the Cid,) foundling asylum, 
and bishop’s palace. Palencla had a university prior to 
the establishment of that at Salamanca; and it still 
possesses a sujKirior seminary, with about GO students, of 
grammar and philosophy. It has manufactures of woollen 
goods, blankets, coverlets, and serge, which meet with a 
ready sale throughout Spain ; and of hats and earthen- 
ware, with tanneries, &c. A fair is held annually in 
September. 

PALERMO (an. Panormus, from jr«v, all, and 
a station for ships, from the number of vessels that 
frequented Its port), the rap. city, and principal sea- 
port of Sicily, on its N. coast towards its VV. extre- 
mity ; lat. (observatory) 38^ (/ 44" N., long. 13° 20' 
15"' E. Pop., in 1831, 173,478; but in consequence of 
the prevalence of cholera, it is now (1K40) said to 
bo under 140,000. It is built along the S.W. side of 
an extensive bay, in a plain which, from its luxuriance, 
and from being surrounded by mountains on tliree sides, 
has been termed the “ golden shell” (cancrt d’oro). In 
front of the city, the numerous steeples, cupolas, and 
towers of which give it a noble appearance from the 
sea, is the Marina, a raised platform or terrace, ex- 
tending al)Ove 1 m. along the hay, and about 80 paces 
in breadth. At the E. extremity of this walk is the 
Flora, a public garden, laid out in walks, interspersed 
with statues, fountains, and summer-houses. Peoi)lc of 
all ranks are admitted, and in fine evenings it appears 
the rendezvous of the whole city. Adjoining the Flora 
is the botanical garden, at the entrance of which is a 
building similar to an ancient temple, in which boUnical 
lectures arc delivered. The garden is well laid out, and 
contains an extensive collection of valuable |)lants. On 
the W., Palermo extends to the foot of the rocky and 
abrupt mountain Pellegrino, but^m the E. a reach of 
well cultivated grounds ascends gradually to (’ape Zaf- 
farana, which bounds the bay on that side. The city is 
surrounded by an old wall, of little or no strength, some 
of the bastions being occupier! by gardims, while others 
have been cut away to increase the breadth of the Ma- 
rina. It is, however, defende<l by a citadek^uid several 
ocher forts, which are tolerably strong towar<ls the sea ; 
tbOugii from being much scattered they would require 
a large garrison, and could not hold out against a force 


their siesta on the pavement. Swarms of priests, nobles, 
officers, and other loungers, yawn on chairs before the 
coffee-houses; and artisans of every kind at their re- 
spective employments outside their shop doors, usurp 
ton sides of the streets, obliging foot passengers to walK 
in the centre among the numerous carriages. The con- 
stant calling out this occasions on the part of the coach, 
men, added to the hurry of business, and the groups 
round the ice-water stalls, form an animated and singular 
if not a pleasing scene. 

The supply ol water is peculiarly abundant, and most of 
the houses have fountains, even in their second and third 
stories ; hence the city is in general clean, except after 
heavy rains, when, from the lowness of its site, it becomes 
extremely muddy, and recourse is sometimes had to 
movable iron bridges for crossing the streets. There is 
an excellent supply of provisions of every description ; 
and during the absence of the moon, the principal streets 
are tolerably well lighted, 'riietity, excepting onthesite 
of the ancient port, where malaria is generated in au- 
tumn, is healthy. The temperature of winter seldom 
falls below .50° Fah. In summer, however, the ther- 
mometer keeps for months between 80° and 90° ; and 
then the iiihah. generally shut up their houses and 
shops a little before noon, keeping them shut for 3 or 4 
hours, an interval during which all is silence and stag- 
nation, 'i'he .S'rirocco i.s very oppressive, but fortunately 
not of frecpient occurrence. 

Palermo has a great number of public edifices and in- 
stitutions. (’onveiits and churches are particularly nu- 
merous ; of the former there aro even said to be nearly 
70 ! Most of the churches are sumptuous : but they fits, 
cover no taste, and offend the eye by a profusion of orna- 
ment. A striking monotony reigns in their construction, 
being generally built witii an elevated fagade, a large 
nave, and 2 side aisles, hounded by lateral chapels, dedi- 
cated to various saints, and decorated with pillars, paint- 
ings, statues, fiowers, and candelabra. Some, however, 
as that formerly helonKtug to the Jesuits, must lx* ex- 
empted from tins censure. 'I'he cathedral, erected about 
1180, by Archbishop Waller, an Englishman, is exter- 
■ nally of Gothic architecture ; and, thoiigli not in the 
best taste, is a tolerable speeimen of the style of the I2tli 
century. It has, however, been spoiled by tlie modern 
addition of a cupola ; aiul its interior li.as b<'en somew lint 
recently altereil to the (ireck style. Within aro many 
fine red porphyry sarcophagi, of considerable antiquity, 
in which have' hi*en deposited the remains of diflVreut 
sovereigns of the island, Including Roger the founder of 
the Norman kingd. of .Sicily, the emperor Frederick II., 
Ac, TheVhiirch of St. (iiugeppe, ai.so on the (’as.saro, 
is profusely and rii lily ornamented, and has some linn 
columns of grey Sicilian marl)le, nearly GO ft. in height. 
The royal palace, the residence of the viceroy, is a 
spacious building of mixed Arabic and Norman archi- 
tecture. It has many spacious apartments, a galU'ry 


investing the city by land. 

Palermo is regularly built, and, if better finished, 
might be esteemed an elegant city. Two large streets, 
the Cassaro and Strada Nuova, each upward.-i of a mile 
in iKkgth, intersect each other at right aiigle.s, dividing 
the city into four equal parts, and each leading to one of 
the four principal gate.s. These street-s are well paved 
with large flat blocks of lava, and are faced throughout 
their whole length with handsome buildings. The cen- 
tral space where they meet is an octagon {Piazza O/tan- 
guUna)\ each of its sides consi.sts of an edifice three 
stories in height, combining the Doric, Ionic, and Co- 
rinthian orders ; and it is besides enriched with statues 
and fountains. A coup-d'ceil of similar ntagnificence to 
that enjoyed from this piazza is, perhaps, not to he met 
with in any other city of Europe. {Russell's Sicily, 43.) 

There are several other public places or squares 
adorned with obelisks, jets-d’e.au, and sculpture, of 
which the principal aro the column of St. Dominic, and 
the superb fountain opposite the pretorian palace. Rut 
all ffie streets, exce|>t those alrove named, are irregularly j 
laid out, narrow, and ill built. The houses are almost 
all high, and a number of them have balconies with iron 
railings- These projections lessen the symmetry of the 
architecture, but this Is more than countervailed l>y the 
convenience they afford of enjoying the cool evening 
breeze in so warm a climate. Almost every house has a 
common stair; and each story of apartments forms, 
a.s in the old hou.se8 of Paris and Edinburgh, the sepa- 
rate resilience of a family. Several of the mansions 
of the nobility are admired for their arcliitccture, but 
their interior is usually deformed by a multiplicity 
of false ornaments. Many have marble columns, either 
in front, or In the large court, which they generally 
inclose ; but their effect is frequently destroyed by 
the meanness of tlie adjoining buildings. Altogether 
Palermo presents an incongruous mixture of pomp and 
poverty, exemplified in noble ranges of palaces dis- 
graced at their bases by shops and stalls, and in ihowy 
equipages parading the same streets with sturdy mendf- 
cants vociferously demanding food, or sluggishly taking 


I with some good paintings, and a neat armoury: on its 
I summit is the observatory erected in 1748, whciico 
' Piazzi discovered the )>lanet Ceres. Attached to tlie 
: palace is the beautiful little church of St. Peter, which, 
' with its crypt and superb mosaics, forms one of the nio.sc 
; complete specimens of Saracenic magnificence extant. 

, The .square in front has a statue of Philip IV. of Sicily, 

I surrounded by four other statues. 7'he tribunal of jus- 
tice and the custoin-liouse occupy a large edifice on the 
Marina, formerly the palace of the Inquisition, abolished 
ill 1782. 'riic public prison, in one of tho main streets, 
built round a large court yard, though well supplied witit 
water, is dirty, and in many respects badly provided. 
The Jesuit’s College, a magnificent edifice in the t’as- 
saro, with various schools, and a fine library, in which 
the Sicilian parliament Ibrnierly held their sittings ; the 
university, the archhishop’s palace, and the print ipal 
goveniinent pawn.bank, a spacious building, with a neat 
portico, are among the remaining most remarkable etii- 
ficcs. 'I’here aro several theatres, but they are generally 
ill eontructed, and not to be compared to tliose of Naples, 
Paris, or l,ondon. 

At the N. W. extremity of the city is the arsenal, from 
which a fine mole, fully r-4th m. in length, having a 
lighthouse and battery at its extremity, projects S. into 
9 or 10 fathoms water, forming a convenient port, capable 
of accommodating a great number of vessels. This im- 
nortant work cost about 1,000,000/. sterling ; but the 
lighthouse, though a splendid structure, Is said to be 
very ill lighted. Ships that do not mean to go wifbin 
the molRinay anchor about half a m. from it, In from to 
to 23 fathoms. There is an inner port, reserved for me 
use of the arsenal, with largo naval magazines, prisons 
for galley-slaves, &c. There Is also a small cove i” 
of the town, called the Cala felice, the representatb e 
the two ancient harbours, and capable of accommociain k 
vessels of from 160 to 2()0 tons. On its E. ** , 

pratique office : the lazaretto, a dirty and 
establishment, is in a rocky bay at the back of the "V’ . ' 

Few indications exist of the ancient splendour or i 
city, except tho remains of a naumachia, and some vc 
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tigcs of an amphitheatre. In the senatorial hall arc pre> 
served fragments of various marbles, &c. ; and in the royal 
palace are two ancient bronze rams, brought thither from 
Syracuse, and said to have been made by Archimedes I 
5m/7y, p. 73.) ! 

In the neighbourhood are many fine specimens of ; 
Moorish architecture ; the principal being the Saracenic , 
fortress Kuba, now used as cavairy barracks ; and the 
2iza, a palace erected in the 9th or lOth century, still in 
good repair, and occasionally used as a royal residence. ’ 
Near the latter is a Capuchin convent, with a coda- ! 
very, or receptacie for the reception of dead bodies. A 
royal residence, in the Chinese stylo, stands outside the 
walls, near M. Pellegrino ; and about 10 m. E. Palermo, 
near the bay, is La Bagaria, tlie favourite re.sidence of 
many Sicilian nobles. Several of the villas of the nobility ; 
are rieb'y adorned, both by nature and art ; that of Prince 
Palagonia, however, is chiefly noted for its statues of all 
sorts of monsters. j 

Palermo is the see of an archbishop, who is primate of 
Sicily ; the seat of an intendant and council of intendency ; j 
a departmental council ; a supreme court of justice, with I 
14 judges ; a civil and criminal court for the intendency, ! 
and a tribunal of commerce. It has a univer.sity, the ; 
second in the Neapolitan dom., attended by about h(X) , 
students, comprising stfveral eminent names among its 
professors. It has a library of upwards of 30,1)00 vols., a 
printing press, several museums ; but only a few lectures j 
arc given, and the education is worthless in the extreme. > 
Palermo has also a high female seminary, second to that ■ 
of Naples ; a college of nobles, an episcopal seminary, ! 
and many inferior schools ; numerous charities, including , 
2 large hospitals, a lunatic and a foundling a.sylum, houses 
of industry for mendicants, &c. ; public baths, and several 
public libraries and scientific associations. Silk tnann* 
facto res were established here in the 1 Ith ceiitury, and 
they still Ibnn the chief branch of manufacUming in* 
dustry, though much less flourishing than formerly. , 
Cotton fabrics are also produced, w ith oil-cloth, leather, ! 
.'VC. ; and there is hero a glass work, the only one in , 
Sicily. 'I'hc tunny fishery employs from 900 to 1000 boats, I 
and ih.'SOO fishermen. But the principal resources of the 
inhal). depend on Palermo, being the residence of the 
yicuruy and the seat of government, and on her trade. ' 
The latter. Indeed, is but trifling, compared to what it 
would be were Sicily under an enlighteiuHl government, * 
capable of calling forth its vast resources. But even at , 
present it is far from inconsiderable. 'I’he great articles i 
of export are shumac, fruits of various sorts, including 
oranges and lemons, wine, manna, brimstone, &c. Sub- , 
joined is a 

STATE.MENT of tho Quantities and Values of the principal ' 
Articles exported from Palermo in 1839. I 
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A 51 


Algols and cream of tartar - 
barilla .... 
Hriiiistoi.,' ... 
I'antliardes ... 
Corn, grain, pulse, and rice 

hKSL'iioes ... 

Fish, salted - . . 

Fruits ; — 

Dry and pickled - 
. Oranges and lemons 
J-in!ii.ed ... 

'*ther seeds ... 
biqnorice paste 
Miuina 
Oils;- 

Linseed 
Olive - 

• 

p'hnmac ... 

- - - . 
.‘'kills ... 

Wine and splriu 
Other articlcB - . 


' Total value - 



Quantities, 

Value in 
PounU*! 
.Su-rling. 

• cwt». 

4.799 

L. 

4.007 

* 

f>.9f>.'S 

2,909 

. — 

.39,30.'> 

10,811 

. — 


1,394 

- qfrs. 

212 

212 

- Ihs. 

6.7.-..'> 

1,083 

- ewts. 

1,47.5 

1,884 

. __ 

88^845 

112,119 

- boxes 

U'yi.lGH 

Z't.'jm 

- qtrs. 


9, .50 1 

- fwts. 

2,478 

1,507 

. 

4,3.’l.T 

8,313 

. — 

.3,737 

41,107 

- galls. 

10,84.5 

77.9M4 

1,05.5 

7,801 

- cwts. 

18,343 

9,967 

. — 

217,929 

2.5.5,794 

- lbs. 

2,010 

2,610 

- No, 

80,0(8) 

1 ,.574 

• galls. 

694,440 

f.fi,U.5 

I 14,922 

- 

- 1 024,961 1 


amount of 290.122Z. went to ' 
w .V 'i America ; 12M,.%2/. to Great Britain and 

!•> \ to France ; •2'),674/. to the Baltic ; ! 

stkfo/: an!i 1 


StaVlV * ana Germany ; 37,' 

States ; and 1,006/. to other countries. 

® omisist principally of sugar and other co- 

i cotton, linen, silk and woollen fabrics 


imports consist 

K ’ ®®tton, linen, silk and woollen fabrics ; 
dye stuffs^gpiew!^ manufactured goods ; 

pertv^ principally from landed pro- 

bast thn ‘ IdO.OOO/. a year ; but lor many yc.ars 

t now de^ly in d'ew!'®* 

Tnany absurd and ridiculous 
the most founifetion of Palermo ; but 

ationaT and generally received opinion, con- 


firmed by the authority of Thucydides and Polybius, is, 
that it was founded by a colony of Pliamitians ; the beauty 
of the situation, and the convenience of the port, whence, 
as already seen, It derived its name, being powerful in- 
ducements to a trading people, to make it a settlement. 
{ThucydAxh. I^tlybius, lib. i. cap. 38.) It suh.se* 
qiicntly fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, who 
made it the capital of their Sicilian dominions. Soon after 
the beginning of the first Punic war, it passed into the 
hands of the Homans, wlio established a colony in it 
{Strabo, lib. vi.), conferred on it various privileges, and 
allowed It to be governed by its ow n laws. In a subse- 
quent age, the Saracens made it the capital of their 
Sicilian territories ; and since their time, with the ex- 
ception of .some short intervals, it has been the capital 
of Sicily. It was the residence of the court of Naples 
diu ing their exclusion from that city from IHOfi to 1816. 
{Smyth's Sicily, 70 — 89. and Append.; Sminlmnie ; 
Brydone ; liussell ; Sitnund ; Von llaumcr's Italy, ii. ; 
Pari. Reports, &c.) 

PALESTINE. See Syhia and Pale.stine. 

PALIIANPOOU, a fortified town of Hindostan, prov. 
Gujrat, cap. of a Mohammedan principality, 88 m. 
N-N.W. Ahmedabad. Lat. 24*-’ Ir; long. 72<^ 20' K. 
Pop. 30,000 (?) It is about I^ m. in circ.,and is surrounded 
by a brick wall, flanked with towers, the gates being de. 
fended by outworks, mounted with small cannon. It is 
of con.sidcrable political importance, being a frontier 
tow’ii on the desert separating Gujrat from Sinde and 
Cutch, and on the main route from llajpuotana south- 
ward. The state, of which it is the cap., extends 
from .30 to 40 m. round, including two towns, and about 
130 villages, and producing a yearly revenue of about 
2F lacs rup. {Hamtlioii, E. J. Gaz.) 

PALMA. Sec Majokca. 

PALMAS, the principal town of the Canary Islands, 
which sec. 

PAI.ME, or PAT. Ml, a town of tho Neapolitan dom., 
prov. Calabria Ultra 1., cap. di.str , on the Gulph of 
Gioja, 21^ m. N.E. Beggio. Pop. about 7,000. It was 
partially destroyed by the earthquake of 1783, but has 
since been restored. It is well built ; its streets being , 
legular, and its houses mostly of stone, and in good 
taste. In its centre is an elegantly sculptured and well 
supplied fountain. It has some manufactures of silken 
and woollen fabrics, and trades in oil, liqueurs, &c. 
{Cra turn's Tour, 292.) 

PALMYRA, (tlie Tadmor of the Scriptures, by which 
name it has always been designated by the Arabs,) a cele- 
brated city of antiquity, and the cap. of the region of 
Palmyrene in Syria, in an oasis in tho midst of deserts 
in the modern pach. of Damascus, 147 m. S.E. Aleppo, 
and 187 m. S.S.W. Damascus, lat. 34^^ 29' N., long. 
38‘^ 4H' E. 

'I'his once famous city is now all but deserted, not 
having mor<i than 100 inhah8.,and it derives its whole 
importance from its classical associations and the num- 
ber and magnificence of its ruins. These, which stand 
near the E. declivity of a mountain range running from 
N. to S., may occupy a space of about 3 sq. m., though 
it is probable that tho ancient city extended over a larger 
area, exclusive of the tombs on tlie tups and sides of the 
adjacent hills. 7'he oasis, in which tlie city is situated, 
is traversed by two streams, whieli, though hot and 
sulphureous, arc said to he wholesome, aiul not dis- 
agreeable. But the water used in the ancient city, 
was of the best quality, being brought from a con- 
siderable distance by a largo subterranean aqueduct, of 
which there aiy still some remains. The first view of 
the city is described by all travellers as extremely mag- 
nificent. “ Gn opening upon the ruins,” says Gaptain 
Mangles, ‘‘as seen from the Valley of the Turnhs, we 
were much struck with the pieturesque eftcct of the 
whole, presenting altogether a most imposing sight. It 
wa.s nnulered ilouhly interesting by our having travcdled 
through a wilderness destitute of a single building, frdln 
which we suddenly opened on these innumerable columns 
and other ruins, the snow-whi'e appearanec of which, 
contrasti'd witli the yellow sand, prmlueed a very strik- 
ing elleet.” ( Irby and Manglcs's Travels, p. 2b2. ) 1 he 

rums are not, however, to be compared, as respects the 
size of the gates, columns, and temjdes, with those of 
liR«iU>cc «iud 'riiehos ; but tlu*v more femurkable 
than eitlier for their vast extent, and they are less en- 
cumbered w’ith modern fabrics tliaii most other ancient 
remains. .... . r . 

The ruins now extant comprise tho fragments of two 
or three temples, several gateways, (cue oi which is more 
perfect than the rest), colonnades, sepulchres, &c. With 
respi'ct to the antiquity ot these ruins, it is difli- 
cult to form a conjectunr : the tombs are evidently the 
oldest, but eve’> these do not date as far back as the 
Christian aru. 1 l.e other buildings are considerably 
more recent, and xvi .u of the fine and expensive edifices 
ap))ear to have been constructed during the three cen- 
turies ending with the reign of DiiKdetlan. 

On aiiproHching tlie city a ruined mosque, built by llie 
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SaraccnS) introduces the stranger to a fine gateway, 
having a lofty central arch, flanked by two others of 
smaller size, which lead directly to a grand avenue, 
which, IVom the remains, must have been nearly 1 m. in 
length, and bordered on either side by rows of Corinthian 
columns, of which, however, only 114 now remain. 
Tills avenue leads to a gateway, beyond which are 
ranges of pillars supporting a frieze and entablature, 
supposed by Mr. Addison to be the ruins of two noble 
gateways, that may have led from the central avenue to 
other colonnades now entirely destroyed. A circular 
colonnade, of which eighteen columns only are now 
standing, has in its centre a small but richly ornamented 
building, with niches for statues ; and linmecllately be- 
yond it are the prostrate remains of a magnificent build- 
ing, constructed of a species of marble sujMjrior to 
that found in other parts of the ruins. It appears to 
have comprised two very large rooms ; but whetlier it 
W’ere a temple or palace, is difficult to determine. By 
far the most extensive ruin, however, is the Temple 
of the Sun, the grand entrance to which was sup- 
ported by four fluted Ionic pillars, and adorned with 
rich carvings of vine-leaves and clusters of grapes in 
bold and spirited relief, beautifully chiselled. The 
outer precinct, which encloses a quadrangular space of 
220 sq. yards, is formed by a lofty wall, adorneti with 
pilasters both within and without. Inside ttiis court 
are the remains of two rows of noble marble pillars, 
each 37 ft. In height, and another row of columns W) ft. 
in height, appears to have encircled tlie temple, which, 
however, was only 100 ft. in length by 45 ft. in breadth : 
it has since been converted into a mosque, and its inte- 
rior is disfigured by passages from the Koran written 
round the walls. 

The sepulchres, which are, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing of all the ruins, occupy the tops and sides of the 
surrounding eminence, some presenting mere heaps of 
rubbish ; others half fallen, exposing their shattered 
chambers ; while one or two still exist almost entire. 
They are built in the sliape of square towers, from 3 to 4 
stories in height, each forming a sepulchral chamber, with 
recesses divided into compiirtments for the reception of 
the bodies. Some of the chandlers are ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters and sculptures, in almost per- 
fect preservation, executed in high relief ; the wails are 
of white stucco, and the ceilings are divided Into dia- 
mond-shaped compartments, delicately ornamcnt<?d with 
white stars on a blue ground: over the doorways are 
tablets with inscriptions both in Greek and Falrm'rene. 
A few of the streets may be traced with some difficulty, 
and the foundations of liouses are distinguishable in some 
places : but not a vestige remains of the old walls dc- 
•troyeJ by Aurelian, though a wall still exists that has 
been made of materials from the sepulchres, and was 
probably erected soon after the demolition of the older 
fbrtiflcations. The inscriptions are both in Greek and 
lathe unknown Palmyrene language ; all of those on tlie 
columns are honorary, generally to the effect, that the 
senate and peojde inscribed them iu honour of arr in- 
dividual whose pedigree is given through several gene- 
rations. The inscriptions on the tombs are in Greek, 
and tolerably perfect. Fac-simile copies of them are 
given in the great work of Messrs. Wood and Dawkins, 
which also contains drawings of all the principal build- 
ings of Palmyra. 

iliatory The earliest accounts of the existence 

of Palmyra, are derived from the sacred writings, wiiich 
State that “ Solomon built Tadmor In the wilderness 
and ail the stone cities w’hich he built in Hamatli ” 
(2 Chron. viil. 3, 4.) ; and his motive foF thus founding 
It was, according to Josephus, “ because in that place 
were fountains and wells or water. He gave it tin? name 
of Tadmor, which is still prevalent among tiie Syrians ; 
but the Greeks name it Palmyra.” {Anf. Jud. I. viii. 
ch.6.) 

J*liny has noticed the city, and the peculiarities In 
Its situation to which it owed its rise anti importance: 
Palmyra urbs nobilit ttlu, diviliis soli et aquis amoe- 
nis ; vastn undique atnfjitu arenis includit agros ; ac 
velut terris exempta a reruin natura, privata sortc 
inter duo imperia summa, Roinanorum Parihorwnque, 
et prima in cUscordia semper utrimque cura. (Hist. 
Natf lib. V. cap. 25.) The fertility of the oasis round 
P^myra made it a suitable situation for a small town ; 
but its position in other respects was still more advan- 
tageous, from its being the resting-place of the caravans 
between the Persian gulph and the great cities on tlio 
Euphrates and Tigris, and Aleppo, Damascus, and the 
ports on the Mediterranean. Palmyra thus became a 
principal emporium of the commerce between the Eastern 
and Western worlds; and to this, no doubt, is to lie 
ascribed the wealth and importance to which she early 
attained. Being situated between the empires of Rome 
and Parthla, it was an object of great importance with 
the Palmyrenians to preserve a strict neutrality, and to 
keep on good terras with them both. But after the 
victoriei of Trajan had established the unquestionable 
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preponderance of the Roman arms, Palmyra became a 
denendency of Rome, and attained to the rank of a 
colony. “ It was during that peaceful period, if wc may 
judge from a few remiuning inscriptions, that the Pai- 
myrenians constructed those temples, palaces, and por- 
ticoes* of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered 
over an extent of several miles, have deserved the 
curiosity of our travellers.” (Gibbon, cap. 9.)* 

The most splendid period of the history of Palmyra 
was that which Imm^iately preceded her fall. V.i- 
lorian, emperor of Home, having been made prisoner 
by Sapor, king of Persia, Odenatnus, a citizen of Pal- 
myra, who had attained to the principal direction of her 
atfairs, joincil tlie Homan forces, and had a large sliaro 
iu avenging tlie insult offered to the majesty of Home. 
He attackiHl the Persians, drove them beyond the Eu- 
phrate.s, penetrated as far as tlielr capital city Ctesiphon, 
and captured the treasures and women of tlie great 
king. For these services, the senate, with the appro-* 
bation and applause of the Roman world, conferred on 
Odenathus tne title of Augustus, and associated him 
in the empire witli Gallieiiiis. Tlieso honours, liowover, 
he epjoyed only for a brief period, being soon after ( a. n. 
263.) assassinated by his nephew. Tlie vacant throne 
was seized by liis young, warlike, and beautiful widow, 
the famous Zonobia, who brok^ the alliance with the 
imbecile Gallienus, and assumed the title of Augusta, 
Queen of the East. The accounts that have come down 
to U8 of this extraordinary woman are so very fluttering 
that we may not unreasonably suspect them of being 
exaggerated, in the view, perhaps, of enhancing the 
merit of her conqueror Aurelian. But, that she was 
highly accomplished, there can lie no doubt. ” Her 
manly understanding was strengthened and adorned by 
study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but 
possessed, in equal perfection, the Greek, the Syriac, 
and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up, for 
her own use, an epitome of Oriental history, and fa- 
miliarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato, 
under the tuition of the sublime Longinus. The suc- 
cess of Odeiiatiius was, in a great measure, ascribed to 
her incomparable prudence and fortitude.” {Gibbon.) 

Zenobia, who boasted of being the descendant of C’lco- 

f iatra and the Ptolemies, sent, after the death of her 
iiisband, on pretence of this relationship, an army into 
Egypt, which she annexed to her dominions. But her 
troops were unequal to a contest with the disciplined 
legions i>f Aurelian. After being defeated in 2 great liat- 
tles, Zenobia shut herself up in Palmyra. But, seeing 
that it must fall into the hands of Aurelian, she at. 
tempted to make her esc.ape ; and being intercepted in 
her flight, the t'lty soon after surrendered. Tlie victor 
sullied the glory of his conquest by ordering the exe- 
cution of Longinus, author of the famous treatise on 
the sublime, and otlier advisers of the unfortnn.'ite 
queen ; but, In other respects, the city was treated with 
great lenity. Unhappily, however, as soon as it was 
uiiderstootl in Palmyra ihut the emperor, with his cap- 
tive princess, had crossed the Hellespont, the citizens 
rose in rebellion, and, having ma-ssacred the Roman 
governor and garrison, proclaimed their independence, 
rhe Instant Aurelian heard of this revolt, he at once, 
without a moment’s Imsitution, began to retrace his 
steps, and h.astencd to the ill-fated city with ktt irre- 
sistible force, and an insatiable thirst for vengeance. The 
sequel may bejearned fr<>in liKs own words ; — Mulierihus 
non pepercimus, infantes occiditnuSy senes Jugulavinius, 
msticos interemimus : cui terras, cui urbem deinceps re- 
linquemus? Parcendum est tin qui rewanserunt. (Fla- 
vins Fonisms in Hist. August., p. 218,) At the samn time 
the walls of the city were rased to the ground, .and, in the 
words of Gibbon, “ the seat of commerce, of arts, and of 
Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure town, a trifling 
fortress, and, at length, a miserable village. Zenoliia her- 
self was t.aken to Rome to grace the triumph of Aurelian, 
who, however, iiehaved towards her with .a generous cle- 
mency seldom exercised by the ancient conquerors, and 
presented her with an elegant villa at Tibur, where the 
Syrian queen insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her 
daughters married into noble families, and her race was 
not yet extinct in the fifth century.” (Dectine and 
Fall, n. 44 — 48.) Palmyra afterwards fell with the sur- 
rounding country under the power of the Moliamme- 
dans ; hut history is entirely silent respecting the causes 
and period of its total desolation. ( Ivood and Dawkin.* 
on the Bums of Fnhnyra; Addison's Damascus and 
Palmysra, il. 28^1—323. ; Irby and Mangle's Travels, 
p.262— 2<?7.; Mod. Trav.) 

PAMIEHS, a town of France, dep. Arlfige, cap. ar- 
rond., on the Aridge, II m. Foix. Pop., In 1836, 5.972. It 
is well situated, and is generally well built and laid out. 
The cathedral, several other churches, the bishop’s pa- 
lace, a Carmelite convent^ the court-house, and a large 

* Acconiitig to Htophanus R 5 /antius, fhe»« were mostly erected 
by the emperor Adrbm ; but there is no evidence that such 
reallj the fact, though he may have done so to tome extent. 
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civil hospital, are Us principal buildings. No remains exist 
of its castle, built during the crusades, and called Apamea, 
from the Syrian town of that name, whence, by corrup- 
tion, the present name of this town. ( Hugo, 8fc.) 

PAMPELUNA, or PAMPLONA, a fortiOed city of 
Spain, can. kingd. of Navarre, on a hill near the left 
bank of tne Arga, 48m. S. Bayonne, and 195 m. N.15, 
Madrid : lat. A'P 49' 57" N., long. P 39' 45" W. Pop., 
according to Mifiano, 16,000. It is surrounded by a 
strong wall, with bastions, but derives its principal de- 
fence from 2 castles, one within and the other outside 
the walls, the latter, the citadel, being situated on a rock 
(of which the only accessible part is covered by a mo- 
rass), and encircled by a deep ditch. The Interior com- 
prises several wide and straight streets, lined on both 
sides with trottoirs ; .3 public squares, in the largest of 
which bull-fights are held ; G public fountains, sup- 
plied with water from a fine aqueduct .3 m. in length ; 
and the Tetcon-era, a public walk. Outside the walls are 
3 other planted walks, and G bridges across the river, 
connecting the town with the suburbs. The houses are 
irregularly built ; and the public edifices, which comprise 
a cathedral, 4 parish churches, 2 palaces, a prison, poor 
asylum, and small theatre, are more remarkable for 
antiquity than beauty. Within the citadel are exten- 
sive barracks and magazines, and a curious corn-mill, 
turning 5 sets of stones, and capable of grinding 360 
qtiintals of wheat a day. Pampeluna is a place of littU 
industry, confined chiefly to the manufacture of coarse 
linen cloths, parchment, and white wax. Its trade, also, 
has long been in a languishing condition ; and the town 
exliibits few signs of activity, except at its fair in .July, 
which Is much frequented both by tne French .and S|>.a- 
niards. The surrounding country abounds with many 
variqties of grain and fruit ; but agriculture is much 
neglected, and is only slowly recovering from the ravages 
inflicted during the late civil war. 

Pampeluna, supposed to have been built by Pompey, 
after the defeat of Sertorius, and c.'illotl by him Pompei- 
opoiis, was taken in the 5th century by the Goths, from 
whom it passed to the Moors. After the foundation of 
the kingdom of Navarre, it wa.s made its capit§l city, and 
sustained several sieges. Tlio most memorable event 
connected with the town, however, is the contest that 
took place for its possession between the English and 
French at the close of the Peninsular war. In June, 
1813, on the sudden retreat of the Frencli army from 
Vittoria, the road to Pampeluna was .alone open^aud 
this fortress was hastily garrisoned and provisloncA It 
was forthwith lnv(^sted by the British ; but the approach 
of Marshal .Soult, with an army, towards the close of 
July, prornksed it an early deliverance. It was in the 
vicinity of Pampeluna that the obstinate conflicts of the 
‘27th and 29th July took place ; and the French being 
compelled to repass the Pyrenees with great loss, Pam- 
peluna was cut off from all supplies, and surrendered on 
31st October. 

PANAMA, or DARIEN, (ISTHMUS OF), the nar- 
row neck of land which connects the continents of N. 
and S. America, forming a prov. of the Colombian 
republic of New Granada, between the 8th and 10th degs. 
of N. lat. and the 77th and Hist of W. long., having 
E. the Colombian prov. Choco, W. of Vevagua, N. 
the Atlantic, and S. the Pacific Ocean. Its shape is that 
of an arc, the convex side facing the N. j length, W. to E., 
about 300 m, ; general breadth about 40 m., but, when^ 
narrowest, not more than 28 m. from sea to sea. Pop. of 
prov. in 1835, 72,666. The Cordillera, or chain of the 
Andes, is here interrupted by several remarkable breaks 
of low and level land, through which it has been pro- 
posed to carry a canal or railway; but near the city of 
1 anama its summits rise to 1,000 or 1,100 ft. of elevation, 
and farther E. they are considerably more lofty, and are 
generally covered with dense forests. The isthmus is 
extremely well watered ; and though without any river of 
considerable length, several of its streams are partially 
navigable. The dry season lasts from Dec. to April, 
and the wet during the rest of the year. 3'he quantity of 
rain is prodigious ; but a very remarkable phenomenon 
occurs throughout the isthtnu.<t, In the height of the rainy 
s^ison. of which no satisfactory exphmalion has yet been 
onered. On the 20th of June the rain ceases for five 
fiays, and the sun shines out during the whole day 
with the utmost splendour; nor is any instance known 
of irregularity in tlie recurrence of this singular break in 
the ordinary course of the season. ( Gcog, Jonrn., i. 78.) 
ihe temperature and salubrity vary greatly. Perto 
Kelio 18 one of the hottest and most unhealthy places in 
opposite coast, at Panama, the therm. 

J[^>oy season does not rise higher in the day time 
tnan 87°, and though at other times it is very sultry, it 
tan hardly bo called unhealthy. Rice, maize, coffee, 
cocoa, and some sugar, are cultl^ted ; but most part of 
ine sugar used Is imported in skms from Central Ame- 
ica, or Cauca. Storax, caoutchouc, various dyeing 
and the finest timber trees, abound in the forests. 
J«car Panamg U a considerable extent of cultivated 
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land; but round Porto Bello, and on the E. coast, most 

{ lart of the surface is uncultivated. Elsewhere, the 
andlords keep their estates chiefly in grass, to savo 
trouble ; few of the inhab. are industrious ; and many, 
indeed, depend almost wholly on the chase. Droves r>f 
wild hogs, deer, and a variety of other wild animals, 
are met with ; monkeys are frequently used as food, 
as are sharks, guanas, &c. Horses are small, but 
hardy ; mules are, however, the favourite beasts of 
burden, and fetch sometimes 120 dolls, each. 

The isthmu.s was formerly famous for its gold mines ; 
but these are now all but exhausted and abandoned. 'I’he 
pearl-fishery in the Bay of Panama is still carried on, 
and with some success. The trade of the isthmu.s, not- 
withstanding its favourable position, is at a very low ebb. 
On the Pacific some little traffic Is carried on with various 
port.H both N. and S. ; but, on the Atlantic, almost the 
only cornmtmication is with Jamaica and Cartagena. 
The inhab. are s.aid to be less advanced in civilisation 
even than their neighbours; and their education .and 
morals seem to be alike bad. The isthmus is divided into 
seven cantons ; chief towns, Panama, the cap., Cha- 

f res, Portobcllo, Nata, and Carreto. (Geoe, Jourmi, 
69—101.) 

The isthmus of Panama, from its narrowness, appears, 
on the iri.ap at least, to be the most .advantageous point 
for establishing a direct communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. At first it was supposed 
that this might be eflected by a canal, but the difliculties 
in tlie w'.ay of such an undertaking would not be easily 
surmounted : and the general opinion seems to be, that 
the preferable plan would be to construct a railway from 
Chagre, on the Carriboau Sea, across to Panama.’ It is 
believed, however, that the project for connecting the two 
oceans by means of the river San Juan and the lake 
Nicaragua, presents, on the whole, greater facilities. 
5<v Nu’abaoua (Lake ok). 

Colony (if Darien — The place marked New Edin- 
burgh, in Arrowstnilh’s map on the W. ro.ast of the 
Gulph of Darien, derived its name from its being the 
site where, in 1698, the Scotch attempted to form a set- 
tlement. This colony was projected by a Scotch gentle- 
man of the name of Paterson, .the founder of the Bank 
of England, and was zealously patronised by all classes 
of his countrymen, who formed a joint stock coniptiny, 
and subscribed large sums to carry the project into 
eft**ct. It was, however, extremely ill-suited for a 
country in the tlien situation of Scotland ; and provoked 
the well-founded hostility of the Spaniards, and the 
bitter, though unreasonable and unfounded jealousy of 
the English West India merchants and ship owners, who 
either were, or pretended to be, seriously alarmed lest this 
new settlement, in an unoccupied and unhealthy country, 
should seriously injure their commerce and navigation. 
The selfish opposition of tliese interested parties to tho 
project, having been abetted by the English parliament, 
the king disavowed the company, and even issued orders 
to the governors of the West Indian and Amerie.in colo- 
nies, charging them not to permit .iny intercourse with 
the Scotch at Darien ! In consequence of these vin- 
dictive measures, and of the threatened hostilities of the 
French and Spaniards, tlie settlement was abandoned. 
This event was most acutely felt by the Scotch, whoso 
pride was mortified by the failure of a scheme, of the 
success of which they had formed the most exaggerated 
expectations ; and many of whom were ruined by tho 
loss of the sums they had embarked In the project. It 
faithcr inflamed the existing prejudices against the 
English, and against the projected union of the two 
kingdoms, which ^lappily, however, was not long after 
effected. {T.amg's history qf Scotland^ iv. ‘261 — 277* ; 
BurtietVs lltsloi-y of his Own Times, iii. 299, &.c. cd. 
175.3.) 

Panama, a city and sca-port of Colombia, repnb. New 
Gran.ada, cap. of the above prov., on the Pacific, 43 m. 
S.K. Chagres, and 480m. N.W. Bogota. Lat. 8° 67' N. 
long. 79° 30' W. Pop. about I l,tM)(). It stands on a rocky 
peninsula, projecting into the Pay of Panama, and has a 
very imposing aspect from the sea. Its plan is not strictly 
regular, but the streets are tolerably well ventilated, and 
it is said to be cleaner than most Spanish American 
cities. It is encircled by irregular and not very strong 
fortifications, constructed at dillerent periods. The houses 
are partly of wood, Hraw. and other fragile materials ; 
but many are substantially built of stone, the larger 
having court-yards, or patios, in the old Spanish style. 
The public edifices are a cathedral, four convents, a nun- 
nery, and a college ; but most of th<^m are falling into 
ruin, and a large and fine Jesuits’ college is in a state of 
total dilapidation. Its roadstead is exposed to northerly 
gales ; but Mr. Lloyd says there aro a number of islands, 
a short distance from the main land, which afford secure 
anchorage, and from which supplies of provisions, in- 
cluding excellent water, may usually be obtained. 

Panama is still the centre of some trade, not only with 
the ports on the Pacific, but also with the W. India 
islands, &c. Previously to 1740, when the trade with tiie 
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Vaciflt first began to be carried on round Cane Horn, it 
wjw the principal entrcp6t of trade between Europe and 
W. AmerlcH. From that period, however, it has fhllon 
off; and its decay has been peculiarly rapid since tlic 
Independence of S. America, and the opening of the other 
ports of the Pacific. Its situation is, iiowcvcr, highly fa- 
vourable ; and should a canal or railway be carried across 
the isthmus, it will probably attain to greater commer- 
cial distinction than ever. 

Old Panama, founded by the Spaniards in 1518, stood 
about 3 m. to the K. ot the present town. It was de- 
stroyed by the buccaneer Morgan, in 1(570: shortly after 
which the existing city was coimnencod. {Lloyd in Geog. 
Journal, i. H.5, Ht5. ; llaU's S. America, i^r.) 

P,\N LAN Y, a commercial town and sea-port of British 
India, Presid. Madras, prov. Malaliar, on tin* Paniany 
river, .38 m. S. t'alicut It has numerous mosques, iH-hig 
rincipally inhabited by Moplayg, or fishermen of Ara- 
ian descent. Before Tippoo Suib captttred this town, 
Its trade was very considerable, its merchants trading 
direct with Surat, Mocha, Madras, and Bengal. It still 
exports te;ik, cocoa nuts, iron, and rice; and itnporis 
wheat, pulse, stigar, salt, catichu, and spices; but the 
mouth of its river i.s closed by a bar which only admits 
boats of small burden. 

PAPA, a considerable market-town of Hungary, be- 
yond the Danube, co. Wesprim, 82 m. S. E. Vienna. 
Pop., ill 1837, 13,232. It wa.s formerly fortified, and 
has a large castle belonging to the Estorhazy fiimily. 
It has also numerous churches, one of which is a very 
handsome edifice, built with immense blocks of stone ; 
Kuin. Cath., Lutheran, and Calvini.st colleges ; manu- 
factures of earthenware, glass, and paper, and an active 
trade in agricultural produce. {Berghaus ; Ocsterr. 
Nat. Encyc.) 

PAPAL STATES (THE), STATES OF THE 
THURCH, or POPEDO.M, au independent country of 
Europe, occupying the greater part of Central, w ith a 
portion of N. Italy, being principally compri.ned between 
lat. 4P and 45^ N., and long. 1 and E. ; having N. 
Austrian Italy, from which it is separated by the Po ; 
W. Modena. Tuscany, and tlie Meditcrramean ; S. and 
S. E. the Neapolitan doin. ; and N.E.the Adriatic. It is 
very irregularly shaped ; the length of a line draw n from 
its N. to its S. extremity may be about 270 in. Its 
breadth is very various. 'I’he area, pop. (exclusive of 
about 10,000 Jews), subdivisions, &c. are as follow ; 


Legations, UelQjations, 
Sic. 

Area in 
sq, in. 

Pop. in 
1.S3.1. 

riiicf Cities. 

Comarca di Roma 

me, 

281,4 .'■>6 

Romr. 

Legation of Itoulngne • 

1,1 ‘Z.5 

322,22.8 

itobema. 

Ferrara 

1,06.5 

2tO,HS.1 

1 err.tr.i. 

Forll 

1,1.H7 

l‘JJ,.19!» 

Forli. 

Ravenna - 


1 ,5<i,.552 

Ravenna. 

Urbino 

1 ,C8.5 

225,S06 

Ft bin... 

Velletrt 


.56,.5.10 

V.lletrl. 

Deleg. of Ancona 

611 

1.5.S,15q 

Ala^rata. 


1, 0.1.1 
392 

220.1.10 

Camerino 

36, ,,592 

I amerino. 

AscoH - 

477 

78,946 ' 

.\sc<jli. 

Fwnio 

3(.r 

HU, an 

Fernio. 

Perugia 



Perugia. 

Suoleto 


llti,7.59 

.'8lx,Ielo. 

Rieti • 

6C() 

.59, .191 

Kieti. 

firvieto 

j 1,656 1 

( 21,877 

Drvieto. 

Viterbo -1 

1 11.1,011 

VilerlK,. 

Civit.i Vi^jcliia 

174 j 

19,601 

flrita Vecchia. 

Froidnone and , 
Pontecorvo j 

} 895 

1.19,979 

Frosinone. 

Benevento -j 

89 1 

2.1,040 

Benevento. 

1 

1 Total • 

>7,218 , 

2,7.12,(»6 

1 


The Apennines, which Intersect the papal territories 
nearly In their centre, h.-ive here an average height of 
about 4,0(X) ft. ; but Monte della Sibilla rises to 7,210 ft. 
{Bruguiire) \ arnl several other pehks are not greatly 
inferior in elevation. The provs. of Perugia, Sjaileto, 
tamerino, and the others constituting wliat was formerly 
called the March of Ancona, are those principallv co- 
vered with the ramifications of the Apennines, which, 
in this part of Italy, approach more nearly to the Adriatic 
than the Mediterranean, leaving, however, an extensive 
plain on either side: that on the N., between the Po and 
the Adriatic, comprises the legation of Ferrara, and tl»e 

f greater part of the legations of Bologna, Kavenna, Ac. It 
ncludes the Valli di Commachio^ a very extensive marsh, 
but, with this exception, is highly fertile and productive. 
The plain to the 8. of the Apennines is of .still more ample 
dimensions, embracing all the vast undulating tract known 
by the names of the Campagna and Maremme, extend- 
ing between the declivity of the mountains and the 
sea from the frcmtlers of Tuscany on the one hand, to 
those of Naples on the other. The 8. portion of this 
great plain, or that next Naples, consists of the district 
called jthe Pontine Marshes (an. Pomptina; Paliules), 
which, notwithstanding the vast suras expeilded upon 
it, is still very imperfectly drained We have else- 
where fully desciib^l the present state of this vast and 
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naturally fruitful plain, famous in antiquity for Its fer- 
tility, but now, unhappily, the seat of pestilence and 
death. (See p. 57.) 

The Po, which forms their N. boundary is tlie largest 
river of tlie Papal states ; but by far the most celebrated 
i.s the Tiber. The latter rises at St. Allxmigo lu Tus- 
cany, and runs generally S. or S.E., but with a very 
tortuous course, to within about 2.5 m. N.N-E. Rome, 
whence it flows mostly S.S.W. to Its mouth in tlie 
Mediterranean, 1.5 m. below Rome, after an entire 
course of about 200 m. Before entering the; sea tfie 
Tiber divides into two arms, enclosing the small island 
of Isola sacra. At Rome the greatest breadth of the 
Tiber is only about 400 ft., e)r scarcely one tliinl p.ii t 
of the bre'adth of the Thames at Blackfrlars Briiige, 
and nearly approaching that of the Seine at Paris. It 
is justly entitled to its ancient enitlict /tavus, being 
aimo.st e’onstantly ioade-d with yedlow mud, from the 
crumbling and disintegration of its banks. Its principal 
affluents are the 'i'oplno, Nar, and Teverone on the left 
or E., and the (’hlana on tlie right bank. It is navigable 
for boats to near PerugLi. Kxc<*pt tlie Tiber, no river 
of any consequence falls into the Mediterranean in tliis 

K art of Italy, Tlie country to the E. of the Apennlu >g 
.IS, however, a great mimoor of rivers, though none of 
them be of any very considerable magnitude, falling 
partly into tlie Po ana partly into the Adriatic. Several 
v»f tlie most celebrated Italian lakes are in the Pap.d 
.States, a.s those of Perugi.a, (au. I.acus I'hraurmcnus) 
Bolsena, and Br.acciano, (which see). The lakes of 
Vico, Albano, Nemi, (5abii, Ac., though insignificfuit in 
point of size, are interesting from tlie classical asso- 
ciations with wliicli tliey are connected. They are 
situated in a mountain region, and evidently occupy the 
craters of extinct volcanoes. * 

Geology. — 'Pho primary rocks in the Apennlne region 
consist mostly of serpentine, mica, clayslate, and quartz. 
(Jnoiss i.s met with in various places along the coast. 
Mountain limestone is frequent, and. indeed a large 
portion of the country consists of calcareous formations; 
but the r^ion round the cap. is of volcanic origin, 
and abonrife with volcanic products, as sulphur, alum. 
Ac. Rome i.s principally built of volcanic tufa, wliich 
eompo.s<;s tlie general soil of the Campagna. Some 
siilplmr springs also exist at Poretta, N. of the Apen- 
nine.s, and various kinds of mineral springs are common 
elsewhere. 

Climate — In the legations N. of the Apennines, tin; 
thermometer often sinks in winter to 111° Ib'auimir, 
and oranges, lemons, Ac., do not flourish in the open 
air. But the gr(*ater portion of the Papal States is situ- 
ated witliin the 2d Italian region. V(*gotation is lieri; 
scarcely interrupted at any ptn iod of the year. The air 
in the mount.iin disti h ts is pure and salubriou.s ; but 
tlie plains of I’errara and Bologna, the Campagna di 
Koma, and the Pontine Marshes, are at that season very 
unhealthy: the latter especially are subject to malaiia. 
Tlie origin of malaria has been a subject of much ilis- 
pute, and w'c have already noticed some of the circum- 
stances that have conspired to reduce the Campagna to 
its present all but desert state. (See aw/e, p. 57.) In 
antiquity it was bordered along tlie shore by densi* 
forests ; and it isfk'licvcd, by many, that the det.triu:tioii 
of the woods has been a principal cause of the increase 
of malaria. *‘ The ancients,” says M. Slniond, ” planb il, 
or preserved these woods, under an idea, probably erro- 
neous, tliat tliey screened them from certain winds car- 
rying noxiou-s vapours ; but though mistaken as to tlu ir 
real mode <)f agency, they were quite riglit in supposin'A si 
them useful. To the destruction of the wood.s the . 
Increase of solstitial fevers has been clearly traced ; 
tlie one having uniformly followed tlie other. During i 
the decline, also, and after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, those stupendous amieducls, w hich in earlier tiines 
brought whole rivers to Rome, having been broken and 
overturned, in some places poured their waters ov(‘r 
tlie laud, winch became a marsii ; and the population, 
diminished by wars, was further and still more re- 
duced by pestilence. The country became more un- 
healthy as it wn.s less inlinbited ; in tlie course of a few 
centuries the millions of ancient Romo dwindled down 
to .‘lO.bdO; and it was not before the IGth century, under 
I.eo X., that the scanty pop. grew more nuineroiu'. 
Another cau.se of the increu.se of malaria is, tliat sandy 
ridge gradually tlirown up on both sides the mouth of 
the Tiber for many Icague.s ; various outlets, natural 
and %rf ilici.ii, are tfius choked up; and hence the Pon- 
tine marshes, formerly confined to a narrow space near 
the promontory of M. Circello, now extend under other 
names all along the coast,” {Tour in Uulyt pp.35()— 
350.) 

Agriculture. — It has been estimated that of 600,000 
rumi of productive lawl (aliout 2,(556,000 acres, or less 
than * part of the entire surface), 242,000 are arable, 
i;)2,000 in pasture, 14,600 in vineyards, 1,400 In gardens. 
Ac., ami UO.OIK) in woods. In the March of Ancona, and 
other mountainous districts, and round the towns and 
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viHapres» bpth the* properties and farms are small ; but it of the Cainpagna generally remain in the same condition 
i« otherwise in the Campagna and the plain of Bologna, as before the Freutli invasion. (Sismondi, Eludes sur 
'!‘ho vrhole of the Campagna is divided into about (1(0 V Kcunomie Politique, il. 12 — 128.) 

estates, varying from 600 to 1,000 hectares and upwards In the mountainous parts of the Papal States, where 
each, The largest of these vast estates, which are moftly the country is divided into small farms, and rather thickly 
htdd in mortmain, belongs to the chapter of St. Peter, inhabitedy pease, beans, and kitchen vegetaldes, which 
The value of land is very various ; the rent in the Cam- form a large proportion of ri>e food of the peasantry, <Kr- 
p.igna varies from ^ to 4 scudi per hectare. Beyond the cupy most part of the land ; the remainder being appro- 
maremme, as the pop. increases in density, the rental printed to wheat, maize, &c. Little skill is evineeil in 
rises to perhaps 20 scudi per hectare, for land on which agriculture ; the crops being generally raised only for 
there arc olive, vine, or mulberry plantations ; or wliere the supply of the cultivators, no one thinks of raising 
th(‘re are adjacent markets for corn. In the neighbour- those products for which his land may be tin* best fitted, 
hood of Rome, where tlie land is rented at a fixed price, till after he has provided an adeiiuate supjily of grain or 
it readily sells for 40 years’ purchase ; wlulc lauds farmed other produce for tin? use of his family. In the uioun- 
on tlie metayer prinelple do not generally sell, owing to tains n€*ar Koine, wliiti* crops are taken from the grounds 
the greater dilliculty of collecting the rent, for more than for 2 or 3 years successively, without any manure b«;ing 
:j;i nr 3.6 years’ purchase Lands in the niaremme are fre- j applied to the land ; 3 crops of wheat may he succeeded 
quently Vented by middlemen, who underlet them In i by maize or kiilney beans for 2 years, and once in 6 or 0 
smaller portions to the actual cultivators. But speaking years, a crop of hemp or tlax is, perhaps, raised. The 
g(*ncrally, land*’is everywhere held under the vieluyer | grain is trodden out liy horses, and winnowed by hand, 
system, Che orcupyer paying a certain proportion, gene- j immediat<*ly after harvest. The wages of a man in 
riilly a half of the produce, t.« the owner. Tlie soil is | harvest time, amount, at PoH, to about 2 pauls a day, 
mostly fertile ; but owing to the badness of the govern- | w ith bread and piqueitc, or weak wine; but they are 
ment, which opprq^ses the occupiers with injudicious | generally higlier the nearer the district to the capital, 
taxes ; the want of capital, skill, indicstry. and markets ; ! The lu*rdsinen in the Apennines take charge of the cattlo 
tlie ignorance of the cultivators, tiie number of Imlidays, , belonging to many dilli'ient persons, and tend them on 
and file prevalem'e of the metayer system, agriculture is the mountains, night and day, receiving at the end of 
in tlie most wretched state. The implements of hus- ; the season paynu'Kit from ('acli proprietor, at the rate 
handry made in the ronntry are as rude as thosi* lie- of 2 scmli per month for every score of cattle. Resides 
gcrihed by Virgil ; and heavy custom-liouse duties prev(‘nt hrc,id and piqueitc, the food of the peasantry in the 
the inlrodnctiou of improved implements from abroad. | monntainH principally consists of cheese from goats’ or 
The cultivated jiart of the maremme produces wlu'at, ' ewes’ milk, onions, garlick, and other vegetaliles, and 
niajze, beans, and vines ; hut the lands often lie fallow 1 .a kind of liasty.pndding, made with maize, pulse, 

for from 3 to 7 years ; and Mr. Maclari'u states that, from | &(r. tioats’ llesh and pork are sometimes eaten by the 
what fell under ids observation, not 1 acre in 8 is under ■ labourers, hut very little other animal food. (,Liraha 7 ns 
the plougli or hoe (No/es on Itnly, d8.) In the more ' Thne Mouths in the Monutains, 7 — i'(>. ; S(C.) 
populous and host cultivated parts there is usu.illy an 1 'I'he provs. of I'errara, Bologna, Romagna, and those 
annual change from spring grasses to corn produce ; hut ' forming tin* March of Ancona, produce rye, wheat, har- 
hv far the greater part of this region i.s in a state of na- ley, and maize in abundance. Rice is grown In tl»e 
tiire. FoniK'rly all the farms were let with a considerable I legs, of Ferrara and Bologna, but there only. Ih-mp 
stock of horses, cattle, See. ; hut the proprietors, wh<*n in ! and llax are cultivated along the Adriatic ; and .saffron, 
want of money, parteil with them. In wnHt||p*r direction I coriander, aniseed, woad, and gre.at quantities of kitchen 
tlie traveller may enter tin; Lampagna from Rome, ho ! vegetables in the same districts and the N. provs. The 
would pass over at least from 20 to 30, and frequently export of h(*mp is sujiposcd to uv« r,i«e .30,i ofi.Ots'i lbs. a 
from notodo m., without meeting with u single hold eul- year. Tobacco is grown in several pi.iees, e-perially at 
tisated by resident inliabs. In fact, though it embrace Cliiaravalle, near Ancona; bvit being a goverinnenv mo- 
an area of about 4,000 .sq. m., or 2,500,000 acres, it is not nojioly, its culture is confined within narrow limits; 
supposed to have a residi'iit pop. of more than 10,000 or Serristori states that for 300,fK)0 Ihs. of tobacco exported, 
18,000 inhah., mostly wandering shephenls. There is 1,000,000 lbs. are imported. Tlie sugar-cane, indigo, and 
on each estate a casale, or large building, where the ini- cotton, are cultivateri near Terracina, though neither be 
plemeiits ofhusbandry are kept; hut neither bakehouses grown to any great extent. Olivo plantations were long 
nor kitchen gardens exist throughout the wliole tract, among the most productive investments ; hut they aro 
tin* labourers being wholly supplied at a few scattered now less so than those of tlie white mulberry. The olive 
dejiot.s with provisions, sent thitiier from Rome. The is al*uiniant In the S. provs. ; ami though the Roman oil 
shepherds are in about as d<*pre6sed a eondltibn as pos- he badly made, and mo^tly consumed at home, a million 
sihic* ; they have a sickly, cadaverous appearance ; their lbs, liave occasionally been exfiorted in lavourahle years, 
clothing consists principally of sluH>p-skiiis, worn with 'I’ineyard.s are saiii not to yield neturu.s proportioned to 
the wool outside ; and they sleep eitner on the ground the outlay, d'he vineis tolerably well cultivated In the 
ill the open air, or in some of the ruins wdtli which vicinlly* of V elletri ; the plants in regular linos being 
the country is strewed. 'I’liev aro paid, not in money, tied to treillages of large reeds ; hut the most esteemed 
hilt in cattle pastured w’ith those of tlie farmer. The growtlis are tlie light, white, muscadel wines of Orvieto 
lijirvests in the Campagna are reaped by p<*aSHnts from and Monteflascone, near Viterbo; they do not, however, 
distant mountainous dl.stricts, who i^ime to it in com- bear transpiirt well, and are seldom met with out of the 
paiiies of from 20 to 100 individuals. Kven In favourable country. The timber of the dense forests in the deleg. of 
seasons, ^ or J part of their number are .attacked by Viterbo is not turned to much account from the distance 
fever ; and in unhealthy seasons, the proportion i.s mncli of markets, and is cut principally for smelting iron ore, 
l>irger. Many die in the hospitals of Rome, or in the making charcoal, Ac. (. ork trees abound in the country 
(’iirnpagna ; others perish on the road home ; and others about Cisterna, Velletri, Ac. 

again return condemned to pass the remainder of their The rear hi of live stock is, us has been said, the prln- 
days a prey to intermittent fever, or other diseases eipal hraiirh of #ural industry. Tlie nuuil>er of shei p in 
brought on by the climate ; and yet such is the poverty ! tlie I’apal States i.s estimated at 2 000, 000. There are two 
ni tlie pop. in the mountainous districts, that the chance j varieties ; the ne^relli, a small short-legged variety, In 
of realising a few scudi continually tempts new adven- i every n*spect resembling the breed of Daupliiny, except 
turers to undergo the same risks. [ tliat tlieir w*ool, tlnnigli good, is cliocolate-coloured ; and 

In 1H(K), on the estate of Prince Rospiglifl^il .at Zaga- | tin* pouille, a variety w ith wool of a whiteness almost 
ro o land was let out at a low fixed rate in lots of a ■ equalling that of the breed of Aragon. Still, however, it 
rubhio f*arh (about 4^ acres) to the peasantry to eulti- I would seem from the statements of Serristori that tlie 
vate .as they pleased; and this plan, it is alleged, had the i total quantity of all sorts of wool exported from the 
he.st results. Cultivation extended fora considerahio Papal States does not exceed H{)0,00() lbs. a year, sent to 
nistance round Zagarolo into the plain beneath ; and the Tuscany, Piedmont, I'^runce, and Fngland. The ewes 
< nnate^of the neighbourhood was improved. Were such arc mostly kept for their milk, and the greater part of 
a plan followed round the other centres of civilization, a the Iambs arc killed, the mutton not being good. About 
oonsulerable portion of the Campagna would, probably, 1,(100,000 lbs. cheese and 40(),0()0 lamb- skins are an- 
8<>onloseuportionpntsde8olate.andpestilentialcharactiT, mmlly exported, prineipally to the other states of Italy. 

nt neither the proprietors nor farmers show, in general. Cattle hreedhig is extensively carried on in tlio marshes 
much disposition for change or improvement ; and till of the Po, in the provs. Bolo^ttia, Ferugia, Ac. ; and 
ine government and public economy of tlie state hu com- ab->ut 40.000 oxen are exported. Many buffaloes and 
pi« tely changed, It were idle to expect that they should hogs are kitpt in the marshes ; and about 100,000 ox and 
evtuce any such disposition. In order to arrest the de- buffalo skins are annually exported. The horses are 
population of the Campagna, Pope* Pius VII., In 1802, mostly of good breeds, and are exported to Tuscany and 
iiUi an impost of 5 pauli per rubblo on the uncultivated Ltimbardy. Coats are extensively reared, their desh and 
luna Immediately round the towns, and deducted 5 pauli lamb being the principal animal food. In Perugia and 
per rubbio from the tax on cultivated lands. But this other delegs, great numbers of poultry, and in Forli, 
to extend Industry by liscal regula- Macerata, &c., many bees are kept. {Chclteauvie^, Italy 
uons (though it appears to be approved by M. Sismondl) a 7 ut its A^ric. ; liowrm^'s Report on the RomamSiates ; 
necessarily failed. The regulation, which never was Grahiwii Smtotid ; SUtfiondi^ Etudes sur P Econo iuie 
acieu upon, speedily became obsolete ; and the pea.* anti y Politique ; Serristori^ Statist, d* Italia, Part vl.) 
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The fisheries on the chast are almost wholly conducted 
by Neapolitan fishermen. Mining industry is also at a 
very low ebb. The government works the mines of 
aium at Toifa, but the rest are left to private spccu* 
lators. Iron ore is pretty abundant in some places, but 
only a few traces of other metals have been discovered. 
About 4,000,000 lbs. of sulphur are raised in Romagna at 
Pesaro.A'C.; and 100,000 lbs. of vitriol at Viterbo, half 
of which Is exported. Lime, building stone, potters’ 
clay, variegated and statuary marbles, fuller’s earth, 
bitumen, naphtha, and co;U are met with ; but the last, 
though under the French it was raised in considerable 
(quantities, is no lojiger made use of. From 70 to 80 mil- 
lion pounds of salt are annually made at ( ervia. Comma- 
chio, Corneto, and Ostia, rather more than the half of 
which is sent to the adjacent states. 

ManvJ'acturcs, tliough in the most depressed and bark- 
ward state, serve almost entirely for home eonsuinptlon. 
Woollen fabrics are the principal, and include cloths, 
casslmeres, serges, woollen caps, blankets, and car]>et8, 
Rome, Spoleto, Matalien, Per\igla, Norcia, &c., are the 
chief places in which these are made ; but since their 
manufacture has ce;vsed to bo bolstered np by govern- 
ment premiums, their production lias greatly diminished,^ 
and their total yearly value docs not exceed 300,0<X) sendi.* 
Hats, of the value of 2tK),(M)0 sc., are made principally at 
Rome; good felt cloth at Fabbriano ; silk goods at Rome, 
Bologna, Camerino, Perugia, Pesai ci, &c.; leather and 
gloves at Rome ; and paper, about 3.6(K),()()0 lbs. a year, are 
the other most prominent manufactures. Bologna was 
formerly famous for its crapes, but the value of the ex- 

f iorts of these does not now exceed .')(), OoO sc. a year. The 
ron furnaces are estimated to yield 18,(100,000 ll»s. pig,^ 
and about 2,000,000 lbs. a year bar iron ; rasps, files/' 
nails, needles, pins, screws, Ac., are made in various 
towns ; glassware, to the value of IWl.OOO scudi, copper 
goods to 80.000 do. ; earthenware to about I.M),0(K) do., 
&c. Roman musical strings enjoy a high and deserved 
celebrity, and are exfK)rted to most countries of Eu- 
rope. The most fl<nirislj(ng branch of manufacture is 
the refining of sulphur, a product wliicli, under^ a free 
system, might be supplied in unlimited ouantities. (.S’»'r- 
rwrtori. Statist ica ; Uowring, S^c.) Such is the meagre 
catalogue of Papal manufactures. “ Many a to\yn of 
Great Britain, of only 30, (XK) fnhabs., produces a greater 
quantity of manufactured goods tlian the tliree inilllon 
iniiabs. of the Fonlitlcal .States ! Notwithstanding the 
enormous sucriflees made by tlie Papal government, tiie 
protections, the prohibitions, the premiums given for 
the encouragement of what is called native industry, 
scarcely a vahiable discovery has been introduced : the 
woollen spinning, in some ca.ses by hand. In others by 
machinery, is far behind its state in England, Belgium, 
Prussia, or France. The looms, sucii as were generally 
employ^ in the 14th century, are little better than those 
used by the Indians of the Deccan ; the rowing and card- 
ing are wholly done b#Bolltary workmen, and with the 
ancient teasels and hand card.s ; the shearing with the 
antique hand shears, such as have been emi^ye4*from 
immemorial time ; and in some places the fulling is per- 
formed by men employed to trample on the cloth, a pro- 
cess probably not now to l)e found in any other part of 
the civilized world.” i Bowring' t Rep., p. 84.) 

Commerce.— ¥rom the circumstance of the Apennines 
dividing the country into two portions, between which 
there is little communication, some provs. are exporting 
while others are importing the same kinds of produce. 
The N. provs. have generally a superabundance of com, 
while in the S. provs. the crops are insufficient for 
home consumption. On the other hand, *011 Is exported 
from the H., while in the N. legations, the Marche, &c., 
B,000,000 lbs. are annually imported from S. Italy and 
Tuscany. Besides the articles of export previously 
specified, about 3,000,000 lbs. rags are sent every year 
from the N. legs., partly to Genoa as manure for orange 
trees; planks are sent to Spain, Franr«, and America; 
organzined silk, almnt 200,000 lbs., chiefly to France and 
Biigland ; about 450,0(X)lbs. linseed ; 3,000,0(K) lbs. char- 
coal; 1,000,000 lbs. poUsh, with vinegar, cork bark, 
tartar, woad, tailow, bones, honey, works of art and anti- 
quities, are the other principal exports. The imports, in 
addition to those already noticed, are raw sugar, about 
10,000,000 lbs. a year, and other colonial products from 
England and Franco, coarse wool for mattresses, cheese 
and butter from Lombardy, salt fish, pilchards, Ac., 
from England, to the amount of 8,700,0(X) lbs. a year ; 
about 2,0()0.000 lbs. of iron ore from Elba, and the same 
quantity of lead annually from England, and metals and 
manufactured gotnli of most kinds from N. and W. Ku- 
ro|>e. fSerristori, Statiftica d'ltfiiia.) herristori estimates 
the total annual value of the imports at nearly 7.000,000 
and that of the exports at above .^,000,000 sciull. 'I'he Im- 
portation of salt, tobacco, alum, and some other kinds of 
native pc^uce, including wheat when the price is under 
14 sc. thPrubbio on the Mediterranean, or 1 2 sc. on the 
Adriatic, is prohibited; as la the export of bempseed 
and wheat, when Uie price Js above 16 sc. in the Me- 
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diterrimean, and 14 bc. In the Adriatic portse^BwE other 
grains in proportion. The importation of suchHiQoksgs 
would communicate any useful information, ns: to, pon- 
tlo|, political economy, or philosophy, is of course abso- 
lutely forbidden. Notwithstanding the low state of mar 
nufacturing industry, high duties are levied on njannfac- 
tured goods when Imported. Woollen cleth, woollen 
and cotton fabrics, and cambrics, pay 100 sc. ; dyed or 
stamped cottons, 50 sc. ; and porcelain, 20 sc. per 100 lbs. 
The principal seats of the foreign trade are Ansxina and 
CIvita Vecclda. In 18.38, 1,292 ships, of the aggregate 
burden of 66,828 tonn, with cargoes of tlie value of 
1,109,3008C. cle.-ired from the former port ; and in 1837, 
1,.520 ships, burden 13.3,402 tons, cleared out of the hitter. 
{Pari. Reports, 1838 / Bowring' t Reports, Sfc.) 

Accounts are kept in scudi (crowns), = 45. each, 
and divided into 10 naoli and 100 bajocchl. ’’J'he Homan 
lihbra or pound or 12 oncio and 288 danarl r: nearly 
12 oz. avoird. The barile of wine, of 32,boccall, and 128 
fogliette =. about 13 galls. ; the barile of oil contains 
only 28 boccali. The Roman foot = 1 1 '7 En^T inches ; 
the palmo of architects a= about 8 i inches ; the Roman 
mile = 1628 Eng. yards. Generally the measures of 
Rome have loss capacity than those •f the N. legations. 

The Government is wholly eccle.siastical, no one befog 
eligible to fill any civil office who has not attaineq} the 
rank of abbot. The pope enacts all laws, and nomi- 
nates to all clerical appointments. He is assisted, how- 
ever, by the High College of Cardinals, comprising 
about 70 members ; and the different branches of the 
government are conducted each by Congregations, with a 
cardinal at its head. Each leg. and deleg. Ts governed hy 
• cardinal, assisted by 2 assessors, and a council of i 
fndividnals nomlnab^d bv the pope, half of whom arc 
changed every 5 years. I’he jurisdiction of the temporal 
nobles is provisionally rctaint'd in some provs., but all 
the judicial oflicers of the nobility must be confirmed by 
the |M)pe, and are subject to the general laws. In each 
cap. of a deleg. there is a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, 
which also decides in appeal on certain matters that lirst 
come before the district officers. The proceedings in 
these courti^e public, but there is no jury. There are 
4 courts of appeal, 1 at Bologna, 1 at Maijerata, and 2 in 
Rome; and a supremo tribunal of final resort, that of 
I' Cdiiore Santissitna, with a single judge ; 9 tribunals of 
commerce also exist. Every town has its own jnri.s(iic- 
tion and magistracy, and a municipal council of from 18 
to 48 meins., according to the pop. The laws in force 
are nominally tliose of the Justinian code ; but the po[je 
has power to alter or annul any previous law, and, which 
is incomparably worse, the provincial judges have ex- 
tensive (ilscretionary pow’ers. Criminal proceedings in 
the Papal States are very dilatory ; and in all cases the 
accused is thrown Into prison, whence there is no libera- 
tion on ball. In 1832, 2,708 criminals were confined in 
the various prisons, of whom 680 had l>ecn convicted of 
homicide, 384 of other offences against the person, 29') 
of burglary, and 1,072 of other offences against property, 
and 76 of state offences. Brigandage is less frequent 
than formerly ; and the government has stationed live 
military posts along the road from Velletro to Terraciria, 
for the protection of travellers. Still, however, the 
police anti the law are caually defective ; and assassina- 
tions and other crimes or violence are dally taking place 
without the per|>etrator8 being ever brought to justice. 
The whole frame of government is. In fact, a tissue of 
abuses. 

On the fall of Napoleon, the alienation of church do- 
mains was confirmeo ; but the compensation since made 
to their former owners, and the restoration of suppressed 
churches and convents, have cost the government prodi- 
gious sums, and are the principal causes of the wretched 
state of the finances. (Vtm Raumer's Italy. Within 
the limits oj^ the Papal States there are no fewer than 
8 archbishops’ and 69 bishops’ sees ; and It Is estimated 
that in Rome there is a Clergyman for every ten 
inllies. It is needless to add that this snper-abundanni 
of priests, instead of promoting religion and morality, 
is. In fact, a principal cause of their low state in the 
city. The outward deportment of the Papa! court is, 
however, at present hignly decorous. ** Those times so 
disastrous, and disgraceful, when the Popes had so 
nephews, and those nephews built so many sploidul 
palaces and villas, called by the Romans, In derision, 

‘ miracles of St. Peter,’ are now almost as much for- 
gotten in Rome, as the times when horses were made 
consuls, and eunuchs emperors.” (Lyman's Polii. State 
of Italy . ) 

Public JTnsfrticfitui. — There are 2 chief universities — 
in Rome and in Bologna, — each having at least 38 pro- 
fessorships ; and 6 universities of secondary rank -- at 
Ferrara, Perugia, Camerino, Maccrata, Ferino, and i r- 
bino, — each at least with 17 professors. The university 
of Romo was. In 1839, attended by 843 students (Set ns- 
tori) ; that of Bologna, which ranks, lii Italy, 
only to Pavia, is usually attended by from ^ to (Xio 
students; that of Perugia by about 300; and those oi 
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i5aiT>e»’lno, Maccrata, and Urblnn by about 200 each. 

. 4lto}<ether, upwards of 2,600 students annually attend the 
onive^itSes. {Journal qf Education^ vili. 209.) Tlwjre 
are /arioua other high colleges in Homo, &c., the prin- 
cipal of which is the Gregorian {see Home). Seconaary 
'scnools exist In most towns ; but there is no general 
8y.stt?in*of uiementary instruction, and it has been esti- 
mated that only I in (JO of the pon. attend public schools. 
The truth is. that education in the Papal States is 
in the luost degraded state imaginable. It is wholly in 
the liands of the clergy ; and is conducted on the prio- 
ri jlerif we raav so call it, of imbuing the pupils with 
the grossest prejudices, and of proscribing every study or 
j)urKuit that might tend to expand or enlighten their 
minds, or make them acquainted with their rights and 
duties. The university education, excepting, perhaps, 
in so far as respects medicine, is altogether contemptible. 
Even tlieology is not ofticiently taught ; and philosophy, 
politics, and political economy are as little relished in 
Home as in Morocco. 

The dSnsorship of the press i.s severe in the extreme ; 
and (he gazettes published in the different towns insert 
mdhing not approved by the censors. The journals, of 
w hich there are sqireral, devoted to Belles Lettres, an- 
tiquities, the fine arts, &c., being under a less severe sur- 
v»*illance, occasionally display originality and learning ; 
but The literature of the Homan .States is, like their 
goverriment, emasculated and imbecile. “ 'J'he Kternal 
I'liy prohil)its all the best works on mental philosophy. 
S1 h“ has not one eminent man of s(;ience ; ana if she had 
a Cuvier ora Bucklaud, she would not permit him to 
h'cture or to publish his discoveries to the world till 
they bad been subjected to the pruning knife of sum^ 


emperor lletrry 1 1 1 

Matilda of 'ruscany bequeathed to the holy see the 
nrnvs. forming the “ Patrimony of .St. Peter.’^ In 1297, 

... - „ . / ^rli an<l the rest of Homagna, and, in 13C4, Bologna, 

ignorant censor. The apathy and timidity, the dread of? ^became portions of the Papal Dominion ; and at the end 


iiidependeut thinking and free inquiry inauifi^stod by the 
Papal government, seems, however, to admit of easy ex- 
planation. its dogmas, its rites, its lu'intdoles of ac(i<in 
were framed in aecordanee with tlie opinions of the I 2th 
century. It does make some changes silently, by drop- 
ping a few untenable pretensions; but it can make rro 
great and marked change without abandoning its pro- 
fessed character of l>eiug tire dcirository ^ immutable 
truth. The rulers of Koine, therefore, finding them- 
selves unable fo raise up their old institutions to the 
level of modern know ledge, endeavour to keep down this 
Knowledge to the level of their institutions. They sec 
the props and stays of their system dropping off. and one 
source of infiuence failing after another, and their pru- 
dence counsels them to shut out, as far as they can, the 
jight wliich is s.qiping their authority, and to look upon 
innovations, even of the most harmless kind, with sus- 
picion. 'I’heyare religious Conservatives in the strictest 
souse of the term.’' ( Maclaren's Notes on Italy y n. 97.) 

Charilable Institutions. — The Papal States are literally 
overrun with all kiiuls of charitable institutions. In 
Home, especially, the sums expended on charitable 
foundations are, in proportion to its extent, twice as 
large as in Paris ; so that, as Serristori exclaims, 
Doyrebbe credersi che negli Slati Fontefici, e tnolto 
pill in Bonus mm esistesse mendicita." {Statist, p. 39.) 
Hut nuwhere are the pernicious consequences ol in- 
discriminate cliarlty better exemplified than in the Ho- 
man Stales, where mendicity, wretchedness, and want 
prevail to a frightAil extent. The universality of beg- 
gary removes all sense of shame ; and a large proportion 
ot the t>op. are degraded enough to prefer subsisting on 
rums t.« making any attempts to provi<le for themselves. 
i here is a mont^-di-pieta, or goveniment pawn-broking 
establishment, with a capital of 230,000 sendi, in Home ; 
and others in most of tljo principal cities ; where also 
savings banks have been establislied with considerable 
success. (ZIo«q-mg’« pp. 88—90.) 

I he ayny, if so it may be called, is under the direction 
ot a cardinal-president, ami a board of 3 general oflicers ; 
and consisted, in 1840, of a permanent force of 14,680 
men. (9,300 infantry, 800 cavalry, &t’.) ; and a body of 
national guard, together amounting to 9,( 00 

^ principal fortresses garrisoned by the Pope arc 
those ot Home, Civita Vecebia, Urbino, Castel Franco, 

1 crrucliia, and Ancona: by the treaty of Vienna, the 
i .mperor of Austria has the right to garrison Ferrara and 
ommachio. The naval force consists of a solitary ship 
/”^nned by 33 men. ( Almanaeh dc Gotha, 1840 ; 
UuUmut, Itahe ct ses Forces Milit. ; ^c.) 

ibe taxes are very heavy, and are imposetl in thvj 
rnv manner. ’I'be principal con.sists of • land j 

duties are also laid on most articles con- 
nvf.o. f towns and villages; and all sorts of grain, 
barley, and oats, pay a heavy tax 
vitrini tbe mill. Salt, t<»bacco, alum, and 

monopolies in the hands of government. The 
duties are probably, however, on the whole, the 
r®/"*' The lotti-ry, also, not- 

of * “•<*™<'f*dlsing Influence, is a fertile source 

naM of?u«L *1*^ contributes, in fact, about one tenth 
part of tl»e entire public revenue I 
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The public revenue and exj^ondifeure was as follows in 
1835: — 


Rkvkm'k. 


Scudi. 

Direct taxes - - 2,f>.'i.^,368 

CustoiTiH, &r. . • 4 ,.V.O I ,O.V8' 

Stam|>M and registry .'>7 7 ,!) 10 

Post-otflee - - aSH.Oti.'V 

Lotteris-s - - XOC.Vrdl 

Various suurccn - 4<!,3'^i 


8,812,9fil 


£xPKNn:TttRR. 


Trea-tury charges 
Customs do. 
Stame*. Ac. do. 
Post-office 
I.oUeries 
Papal household 
Interest on debt 
Government and 
justice 

Public Instruction - 
Putsllc works and 
charities 


Deficit In the Revenue 016,838 


But, according to the Ahn. de Gotha, 1841, the accounts 
for the preceding year were more satisfactory. 

History. — 'I’he rist? of the Popedom as a temporal 
power, datf.s from 755, when Pepin, king of the Franks, 
invc.sted the pope with the exarchate of Havenna; to 
which Charlomagne added the provs. of Perugia and 
.Spolfto. Bonevonto wa.s given to the pope by the 
' ‘ ’ t 10.53 ; and in 1102 the marchioness 


of the 14th century the pope acquired full jurisdiction 
over Home and Sabina. Ferrara was acquired in 1.598, 
Urbino in l(i2(J, and Orvieto, in ltJ49. 

The French invaded tlie states of the church In 1797, 
after which the N. legations were annexed to the Cisal- 
pine republic. In 1798, Home W’as taken by the P'rench, 
and in 1810 the whole of the Papal States were included in 
the kingdom of Italy. Since 1815, most part of the pope’s 
former doiriinion.s have been restored ; but his atithorlty, 
especially in the N. legations, is far from being well 
established, and his power as a temporal prince, depends 
wholly on the .stipport given hitn by Austria. {Percivaly 
Hist, of Italy ; Stsinondi ; Maelareti, Notes on Italy j Von 
Ban /net's Italy a//d the Italians, &c.) 

PAPUA, or NKVV GUINKA, a very large island, or 
perh.aps a dense cluster of islands, in the E. Archipelago, 
third division ; between the equator and the 9th deg. of S. 
lat., and the 13()th and 150th degs. of K. long. ; having 
N, and K. the I’acilic Ocean, VV. and S.W. the sea in 
which Gilolo, Ceram, the Aroo Isles, A'C., are situated, 
atid .S. 'I'orres Straits, separating it from Australia. It is 
iiideiite'd by several deep hay.s ; h^ even its coast line is 
in many parts unknown, and itPluterior has l)een hut 
little explored, and is, in fact, a terra incognita. Tho 
coast, viewed from the sea, rises gradually Into hills of 
considerable elevation ; but no mountains of any re- 
markable height have yet been discovered. The whole 
island being covered with palm trees and timber of a large 
size, little can be said respecting its soil, which, however, 
is presumed to be fertile. The coroa-nut, the two species 
of the bread-fruit tree, pine-apples, and plantains are 
found here : nutmeg-trees also grow wild ; but it Is not 
known whether they produce good spice. It is said that 
there are no quadrupeds in Papua, except dogs, w ild cats, 
and l»>g8 ; and that to the E. of Gilolo no horned ani- 
mals of any desJfcription arc to be found. The wood* 
abound with wild hogs, which the natives kill with 
.spears and hows and arrows, in the use of which tlievare 
very expert. There is reason to believe tliat gold is 
found in the interior of the island. 'I'he natives of J'apiia 
appear to consist of tw o distinct r.aces ; tliose in the W. 
being identical with the negroes of the K. Archipclag^, 
while tho inhahs. of the F. part of the Island belong 
rather to the sallow romplexioneil long-haired natives of 
the South Sea Islands {see Polynesia). The Papuan 
negroes, of whom a brief notice is given in the art. 
ABCHirEi.AOo, Kastkiin (1. 149.), continue, Ibr the most 
part, in their original .suite of nakedness and barbarism, 
devoid of homes or clothing, and subsisting principally 
on the precarious j)’’o<luce of the eliase, or on tiic sponta- 
neous products of the forests. On the N. W. coast, which 
has been the most frequetuly visited by Europeans, the 
dwellings of the natives are raised on po.sts, as in other 
parts of the Archipelago and among the Ultra-Gangetlc 
nations of the Asiatic continent. 'I’hese tenements ac- 
commodate many families, who live in cabins on either 
side of a wide common hall that occu|>Ip8 the centre of 
tho building. The cabins are miserably furnished; a 
mat or two, a fire-place, au earthen pot, with jierhaps a 
china plate or basin, and some sago flour. As thpy cook 
In eiich cabin, and have no chimney, the smoke rssues at 
every part of the roof; and at a distance tho whole 
building semns to be on Are. Their clothes are very 
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qpfuUy, but they contrive to bedixen theni,«elTe8 so as to 
attract the atteution of European observers. Their hair 
U not so short, close, and woolly as that of the African 
negro, and they wear it bashed out round their heads to the 
circumference of 2i and 3 ft. ; and, to make it more exten- 
sive, comb it out horizontally, occasionally adorning it 
with feathers. 

The men in general wear a portion of the inner 
bark of the cocoa-nut tree, resembling a coarse kind 
of cloth, fastened round the middle ; and the women 
use blue Surat bafias in a similar manner. Boys ami 
girls go entirely naked till puberty. All are fond of 
glass and coloured china beads, and wear them about 
their wrist, Ac. The women, as generally happens 
among savages, lead a laborious life ; and Forrest says 
that ho has often seen them labouring hard in fixing 
posts in the ground for stages, in making mats, or in 
forming pieces t>f clay into earthen pots, while the men 
were sauntering about. 

In the interior the inhabs. are supposed to practise 
gardening and some sort of agriculture, as they supply 
the inhabs. on the coast with food, in exchange for a.xcs, 
knives, and other coarse cutlery. 'I'he natives on the 
coast purchase these from the MaUiys and the Chinese, 
particularly the latter, from whom th<*y also buy bine 
and red cloths. In exchange the (Chinese carry back 
missoy bark, slaves, ambergrease, sea slug {hicht- de 
ftter), tortoise-shell, small pearls, birds of paradise, and 
many other species of dead birds, which the I’apuas have 
a particular method of dressing. 

The Dutch may have some trade witli Papua; l)ut 
Mr. Earl says that no intcrc(»urse whatever takes place 
between it and the British settlements in Australia, Sin- 
gapore, or elsewhere in the East. 

The inhabs. of the more westerly islands of the h'. 
Archipelago buy the Papuans for slaves ; and the natives 
of the W. coast of Papua make slaves of those of the K. 
and sell them to strangers. With a similar view, pro- 
batdy, they were formerly, and perhaps still, arc accus- 
tomed to assemble in great numbers, and make war on 
the inhabs. of Gilolo, Ceram, Ambloo, and other islands ‘ 
still farthtT W. 

The .-Vrabians, in their early voyages, appear to have 
come into contact witli the Papuans, whom they con- 
stantly describe as cannib.ils, Papua was discovered by 
Europeans in loll, and frequently resorted to by the 
Portuguese during the Ulth century. Towards the end 
of the 18th century, Forrest, McC luer, and other British 
navigators visited it; since which it has been but little 
neticed. 

. PARA, formerly called Belem, a city and seaport of 
Brazil, cap. prov. of sapie name at the confluence ol a con- 
siderable river, with the great aestuary of the 'roceantins, 
or Rio Para, on its S. side, opposite the island of Joanes 
or Marajo, estimated about (>0 m. from the Atlantic, and 
300 m. W.N.W. Maranham; lat. S., long. 48^22' 

33" W. Pop., estimal^A at 20,000, incl, comparatively 
few negroes. It stands in a fertile plain, and is one of 
the finest Brazilian cities, its streets being stcaight, and 
the houses almost all of stone, and both solid and ele- 
gant. The cathedral, and governor’s palace, are said to 
be magnificent edifices. There are several other churches, 
but only 2 convents appear to exist at present, that «)f the 
Mercenarios having lH?en converted into barracks, and 
the Jesuit’s college into the episcopal palace and semi- 
nary. Parahas a judicial tribuuiil, royal college, botanic 
garden, hospital, theatre, and arsenal. The harbour is 
confine, and U said to be diminishing in depth ; the ap- 
proach from the ocean is also rather ditlirult, and^t is 
always expedient to take on board a pik>t at tiie mouth 
of the sestuarv. The principal articles of export are 
cocoa, of which it exports above G0,(Ki0 bags ; caoutchouc, 
of which it is the principal mart ; with isinglass, rice, driig.s, 
and cotton, amounting in all from 2.‘8),(KJ0/. to 3.'>0,<)0()/. 
a year. The sugar grown in the ncighlwurhood is bad, 
the soil not l)eing favourable for the cane. The coinmu- 
nfeation with Great Britain is principally with Liverpool. 
Ships of war have i>een built here; ana timber use<l to 
l^e exfmrtcd to Lisbon fo|r the use of the arsenals. The 
climate of Para Is very hot ; and thunder-storms occur 
almost daily. It was formerly deemed very unhealthy, 
but in this respect it has latterly been materially iin- 
provwl. ( Mawe^$ TrAv, in Brazil, 403, 404. ; Mod, Trav., 

XXX. ; Din, Giog.) 

PARAGUAY, an indep. state of S. America, princi- 
pally l}etween the 21 st and 27th degs. of S. lat., and the 
Mth and .')Kth of W. long. ; having N. and E. Brazil ; 
S. E. and S. the territory of La Plata ; and W. the lat- 
ter repub. and Bolivia. Shape nearly oblong ; length 
N. to S. atmut 4fi0 m. Estimated area, 74,000 sq. rn. 
Estimated pop. 300,000 (American Almanac, 1841); 
principally whites of Spanish descent, native Indians, 
negrr>es, and mixed races originating from the foregoing, 
those of the Indo-Spanish descent greatly preiionder- 
ating. Paraguay is an inland peninsula, inclosed E, and 
S, by the Parana and its tributary the Yjjjtiari, and W. . 
and N.W. by the rivers Paraguay and Biauco. A moun- j 
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tain chain, the Sierra Ainambahy, enters Paraguay on, 
the N., runs throi^ it rttear its centre to near lat. 2()0, 
and then divides imtV’two branches, Inclosing the basin 
of the Tipiquari. From the undivided chain many rivers 
flow on either side to join the Parana or Paraguay ; but 
none of them require any special notice,’ thougli in the 
rainy season they are all swollen so as to inundate a 
considerable extent of country. Respecting the Parana 
and Paraguay, see Plata (Rio de la.) There is but 
one lake, that of Ypao, worth mention; extensive 
marshes, however, abound in U»o W. The climate is 
temperate, but damp. Paraguay, in point of lertilitv, 
forms a striking and favourable contrast to the adjacent 
parts of the Argentine republic. It is well wooded, and 
tliversified with' undulating hills and,verdant vales. Mr. 
Robertson, who entered it at Neembucu, states, “ I 
was glad to meet with much more freqmmt traces of 
cultivation anti industry than were to found in the 
solitary tracts over whit:h 1 had hi^rt^tofore sped my mo- 
notonous way. Whitewashed cottages often peeped from 
among the trees, and around them were consdilerahle 
fields of the cotton, yut^ca, and tobacco plants. The 
Indian corn and sugar-cane were also frequently to bo 
seen in the vicinity of the farm-houses of a better clia- 
raeter than the cottages ; and there was abundance »f 
wood and of the prickly pear. With the latter, the cul- 
tivated country, as well as the potreros or paddocks, 
were invariably well fenced.” (^Letters from Paraguay, 
i. 2 r»;i, 2 bo.) 

Almost half the entire territory is national properly. 
It consists of pasturage lands and forests, which have 
never been granteil to individuals, the estates of the 
Jesuit missions, and other rtdigious corporations ; and a 
,:gre.at number of country houses and farming establish- 
ments confiscated by the dictator. The latter has paid 
great attention since tlie commencenient of his reign to 
the in)provt>inenl of agriculture, atid to rendering the 
the government property productive ; and has, Iry so 
doing, created a branch of revenue which, aided by 
time and a wise government, may be found sullicient of 
itself for all tlm w ants of the state. He Iras let a part 
of these hui^ at a very moderate rent, and for an 
unlimited pmod, under the single but indefinite con- 
dition, that they shall be properly cultivated, or turn- 
ed Into pasturage. On other parts of these lands he has 
established large farms, where thousands of cattle and 
horses are bred. These supply his cavalry with burst's, 
and his troops with provisions ; besidtfs which, they also 
furnish great numbers of oxen for the consumption of 
the capital. For tliese the dictator requires a high price, 
and will allow no one to undersell liim. The farming 
establishments are objt'cts of peculiar solicitude to the 
dictattir ; and every month the master herdsmen are 
obliged to make a detailed report fconceruing them. 

( Heugger and LongchaTup's Reign id' Francia in Parag., 
174-0.) 

The arbitrary measures of Fr.incia have certainly pro- 
ducetl a salutary result on farming economy at large 
throughout Faraguay. Before tlie establishment of his 
sway, the fanners never thought of cultivating any 
article beyond tobacco, the sugar-cane, and yucca- 
root ; while the gathering of tlie mat(i or Paraguay tea 
engrossed almost all hands. In 1820, an extent of 
country, 80 leagues in circumference, wfis devastated by 
locusts, and a famine linpendt'd over the inhabs. To 
avert this, the dictator compelled the proprietors to 
sow a second time, a large portion of the land which had 
been laid waste, and the harvest that followed was most 
abundant. On the complete success of this experiment, 
Francia determined to extend his measures to the whole 
country, so tliat, ultimately, every farmer was under the 
necessity of employing himself in that particular branch 
of agriculture which the dictator pointed out ! By 
these violent regulations, which, perhaps, were, at 
the out8ot,*the best suited for the country, a total 
change in its rural economy has been protluced : it is no 
longer customary to import common necessaries from 
Buenos Avres and the adjacent provs. The migra- 
tion of tfie rural pop. has been- forbidden. Kit'^’* 
maize, yucca, kitchen vegetables, are now cultivated on 
a more extended scale ; and the growth of cotton, wham 
had formerly been wholly received from Corrientos, suf- 
fices for the consumption. The breeding of horses and 
horned cattle has been equally encouraged ; and instead 
of receiving cattle from Entre-Rios, as previously, the 
farmers have now a surplus stock. The prohibition to 
fnterfere with the forests, and the total suspension of the 
intercourse between Paraguay and other countries, con- 
tributed very much to produce these results, as thev 
turnetl to the cultivation of the soil all the industry whicn 
used to be applied to navigation, the cutting down oi 
timber, and the collection of the yerba maii. , 

The latter, or Paraguay tea, is the leaf of the iDx Para-^ 
guayensig, an evergreen atmut the size of an orang'^ 
tree, growing wild and in great abundance In the den^i 
forests in the N. and E. provs. to which the n»uv»'8 »|'- 

sort ill great numbers for Its collection. It is dllhcuii t 
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ppnetrato the country where it Is fbund ; but the profits 
derived fVwn the article are ample, Paraguay tea being 
In as general demand throughout La Plata, Chili, and 
niany parts of Peru, as the teas of China are In Europe, 
Its collection is undertaken by merchants in Assumption, 
who each employ a master-workman or ahilitador^ and 
from about 20 to 50 peons, the master providing axes, 
knives, tobacco, mules, bulls for slaughter, and other 
provisions, with money advanced to him by the mer- 
chant. The boughs oi the yerha^ with the leaves at- 
tached, are first hewn down and scorched ; the leaves 
being then roughly removed, and dried by being placed 
t)ver a wide arch of wood work, underneath which a 
large (ire is kindled ; and, together with the small twigs, 
they are afterwards ground to powder by a rude woodeti 
mill. The tea is next weighed and stored by the over- 
seer, who pays the peons for it, at the rate of 2 rials or 
U. each arroba of 25 lbs. It is next rammed tightly into 
bags of bull’s hide, which are left to dry in the sun, and 
contain from 200 lbs. to 220 lbs. each ; and in this state it 
goes to market. Mr. Kobertson estimates that 4or six 
months’ work, the peon may obtain .about 57/. in wages; 
but he has ruu in deb|; to lii.i master perhaps 12/. be- 
fore entering the woods, and as much more wliilc 
employed there, for neither of which sums he has got 
half the vaUie. Of the remaining balance of 33/., he 
spends perhaps 12/. in ornaments for his horse. 5/. more 
in personal decorations, and the rest in gambling, to 
which all are very much addicted. “ In a month tlie 
peon re-sells his horse-furniture and personal apparel; 
and in a fortnight after that he is left without a farthing ; 
and in a week more he is to be found again naked in the 
t/erhf'i/es." (Robertson's Leitrrs, i. 134 — 1.50.) 

Mannfacturt'S received a considerable impnlse from 
the dictator’s prohibition of foreign commerce. The 
people had previously imported cotton, woollen, .and 
almost all other manufactured goods ; and tliere used to 
be no such thing as a good workman in Paraguay. But 
the exercise of ingenuity was excited, not only by neces- 
sity, but by terror. The dictator caused a gibbet to be 
erected, and threatened a poor shoemaker to hang him 
up, because be had not made some belts of the size he 
required ; and once he sentenced an unfortunate smith 
to hard labour, because he had improperly placed the 
st'i'ht of a cannon ! (Reugger, tkc., p. 50.) 

I'rancia, next to 4 )ersonal aggrandizement, appe^s 
to be .actuated by the vulgar, short-sighted, bar- 
b irons policy of wishing to render Paraguay dependent 
solely on her own internal resources, and wholly uncon- 
nerted in any way with any other S. American state. 
Except in special cases, he permits no ingress or egress 
of individuals or merchandise to and from Paraguay*; 
and this system of exclusion will probably be kept up 
as long as he lives. While Paraguay remained a Spanish 
prov., the yearly value of Its exported produce fell little 
short of 1,. 500, 000 dollars. 8,000,000 lbs, Paraguay tea 
were annually sent to Santa Pc and Buenos Ayres, be- 
sides 1,000,000 lbs. tobacco, large quantities of timber, 
cotton, sugar, molasses, spirits, Ac. But the only trade, 
if so it may be called, which has been carried on of late 
years, has been upon account of the dictator. “ When 
he wants an assortment of foreign goods, a permit is sent 
over to the adjoining prov. of Corrientes for a vessel to 
proceed to the opposite port of Nocrabued. On her 
.arrival there, the invoice of the cargo is immediately 
forwarded to him at Assumption, from whicli place, after 
selfTting such articles as ho requires, he orders a quan- 
f'fy ycrba-mat6 to be si*ut on board in payment. 

1 here is no appeal from his own valuation : no one is 
allowed to go on shore, and the ship is .sent back as 
soon as the yerba Is delivered. This article is In such 
demand, from his having stopped tlie triidc in it, that the 
people of Corrientes are glad to get it upon his own 
In the same manner, for a short period, ho 
allowed a peddling traffic to be carried on between the 
Brazilian missions beyond the river Uruguay and the 
I trade ho altogether stopped 
2 ^^)^ yeafs ago-” (Parish's Buenos Ayres, 

Paraguay is an anomaly In the pre- 
sent times. It approaches as near to an absolute despo- 
tism as can well Imj conceived, the dictatorship of Sylla 
n ancient Rome being the only model with which it may 
I* nominally republican, Imvlng 
f coijgress of several hundred members ; but 
power centres In the dictator, who is not only 
ana kcad of the church, the law,* 

administration. sfJ'hc 
into 20 sections, or c<ymmankancias. 
Missions, 

^ leagues, and governed by a 8peci.al 
four rnwn I* Assumption, the cap., there are but 
belntr^Jll Other collections of houses 

g mere villages. There it no law save what is die- 

out companion of HumbfTldt, with- 

Voi I { ’ * conftnwnwi in raMRimy for nine year* ! 
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tated by the caprice of the dictator ; and his punish^ 
inents are os liarbarous ai hi« policy is tyrannical and 
oiiprcssive. The military force comprises about 3,000 
men, principally cavalry ; besides which, there is a mi- 
litia, comprising every free male citizen, 17 years of 
and capable of bearing arms. The naval force consists of 
only a few brigfintines and gun-boats. The amount of 
the public revenue is uncertain : it is derived from state 
property, the greater part of which has been confiscate 
ny the dictator ; tithes In kind upon all articles of pro- 
duce, the right to levy whkh is sold each year to the 
best bidder ; taxes upon shops and store-houses in the 
cap. ; the droit d'avbainc, or right to the property of all 
foreigners dying in Paraguay ; fines, postage, sale, stamp 
and commercial dues, &c. The principal state expendi- 
ture is for war-stores, and the support of the army. 
There is no public debt. Public education is not much 
encouraged by the dictator ; but there are many primary 
schools lor male children, and, according to ucugger 
and Longchamps, “it is a rare occurrence in this coun- 
try, where no printing-press exists, to find a free man 
who cannot read and write.” Morals arc at a very low 
ebb. 

Paragu-ay was discovered in 152fi by .Sebastian Cabot. 
The Jesuits afterwards established many missions in the 
.S. part of the country ; and were supposed to have 
effected astonishing iinprovements in the condition and 
habits of the natives ; but no sooner had they been 
expelled in 1768, than the fabric they h.ad been so long 
in raising fell straightway to pieces, and the Indians 
relapsed into their former barbarism. In 1776 Paraguay 
became a prov. of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 
1810, the Buenos Ayres revolutionary troops w'cre de- 
feated by the ParagiMyr.iis ; but the latter soon after- 
wards deposed their governor, and, in 1813, proclaimed 
Paraguay a republic under two consuls. In 1814 the 
second consul, l)r, Francia, found means to get himself 
made sqjo dictator for 3 years, and at the ex}»iration of 
that term, for life. In 1826 Francia declared Paraguay 
indonendent, and its independenco was formally recog- 
nised by the emperor of Brazil in 1827. (Robertson's 
i.etters on Paraguay ; Rcugger and Longchamps ; the 
Reign of Dr. Francia ; Parish's Buenos Ayres, ^c.) 

PARAMARIBO. See Guiana (Dutch). 

PAKGA, a fortified town and sea-port of FRiropean 
Turkey, in Albania, sanjaek Uelvino, on the Ionian 
.Sea, near the mouth of the Fanar (an. Acheron), 48 
m. S.W. Yannina, and 13 m. F'. Paxo; lat. .39*^ 15' 45" 
N., long. 20'^ 24' .S.E. Pop. 4,(X)0. It is built ainphl- 
theatrewisc on the side of a steep rock, surrounded on 
throe sides liy the sea, the summit of which is crowned 
by .an almost impregnahb; fortress, commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding coast and country. It 
is surrounded !)y strimg walls, and has a double harbour. 
The streets arc narrow, steep, and dirty; it has no 
public buildings of importance, and many of the houses 
arc in ruins. The inhubs. exi«)rt oil, tobacco, different 
kinds of fruit, and some tolerably good wine, all being 
the produce of the fertile and well-watered tracts sur- 
roupding the town. Sir J. C. Hobhouse states that the 
Pargiotes wore among the worst of the Albanians, and 
that their connexion with the Christian states had 
taught them only the vices of civilisation without 
diminishing their ferocity. (Albania and Turkey, p.H>9.) 
The opinions of General Campbell and Colonel Leake 
are much more favourable ; and Colonel de Bosset, who 
had excellent opportunities of estimating their cha- 
racter, pronounced them to be spirited and independent, 
though at tiie .same time tem^rate, ilocile, and, if well 
treated, o.asy of command. The Albanians, however, 
mostly witlidre\v*from the town on its being ceded to 
Ali Pacha, and the present inhahs. arc principally Turks. 

Parga is hardly mentioned in history until 1401, when 
it entered into an alliance with Venice, which con- 
tiniu-d nearly four centuries, until the subversion of 
the kttter in 1797. Parga, being independent of All 
Pacha, tyrant of Albania, afforded an asylum to refugee! 
from his violence, and was the seat ot frequent cabals 
against his government ; so that it became an object of 
importance for him to annex it to his dominions. In 
1814, it was besieged by Ali, but being assisted by the 
Briti.sh in Corfu, Ali was obliged to give up the siege, 
and the Parglots had reason to believe that they would 
be incorporated with the republic of the Ionian Islands. 
The British government did not, however, agree to this 
arrangement : they felt the importance of Parga to 
Corfu ; but the dread of continued dissensions witn the 
Albanians led to a negotiation for its surrender, on All 
p.'iying a pecuniary indemnity to such of the inhahs. a* 
should refuse to remain after a clmiige of governmeni. 

In consequence of this agreement, which was severely, 
and perhaps justly, censured, most of the Parglots with- 
drew to the lonhm Islands ; and Ali had to pay, In all, 
about 2(X),000/. by way of compensation, 'rhe cession 
took place In 1819. 

PARTS (an. Ltitetia or Lvcotecm)y a cele- 
II h 



01 PARIS. 

Itrtted city of W. £urrae> the metropolis of ‘ ‘ 

France, being the nei^t European city to Lon- 
don in magnitude and importance, in the dep. of 
the Seine, of which, with its suburbs, it oc- 
cupies the largest portion, on the Seine, about 
110 in., (direct dist. ) from its mouth, 210 m. 

S, S. K. London, and 159 m. S. S. W. Brus- 
sels; lal. (observatory) 48° 50' 14" N., long. 

2° ^ 15" E. Pop., in 1826 (exclusive of 
troops and temporary residents), 890,431, and, 
in 1836, 909,126. The city .stands in a plain, 
Surrounded on several sides, but especially N. 
and N. E., by considerable eminences; and the 
geological constitution of the district is so pe- 
culiar that the French geologists have called 
it the Paris basin, in the same way that the 
English have called the tertiary formations 
near the English metropolis the I..ondon basin. 

Here are found alternate strata, abounding with j 
marine and freshwater shells, and containing 
also many fossil remains of extinct animals. | 
Gypsum (known in England asp/a.ster of Taris) 
is found in large quantities; and S. of the Seine 
is quarried good building-stone, of which, in- 
deed, some of the principal edifices of Paris are 
formed : the older quarries, all of which were 
subterraneous, have been converted into cata- 
combs, or repositories for the bones of the dead, 
removed from the public graves that once 
abounded, greatly to the injury of health of the 
city. 

Paris, like I.ondon, is situated on both sides a 
considerable river, which runs through it from 
S. E. to N. W.,an(l divides it into two parts, of 
which the largest is on the N. side; the most an- 
cient part of the city being, however, confined to 
the small islands within the channel of the river. 

In the course of centuries it has so extended itself, 
that it now occupies an area of about 14 sq, m., 
including the Champs Klysees, and other open 
spaces at its W. extremity. IMany of the best 
streets are parallel to the river, and the open 
spaces, or quays along its banks, pre.sent an 
agreeable feature of which London is almost 
wholly destitute. A few of the streets more 
recently built are #ide, and lined on each side 
with trottoirs; but, generally speaking,ithe streets 
are narrower, and less regular, than tho.se of 4he 
British metro])olis. The style of building, however, 
in the best streets, is probably superior to that of 
London. “ The houses arc very liigh, and many 
of them comprise 7 stories, including the ground- 
floor; for tl»ere arc Jio su/i/c sloru^s. All the 
tenements have rich heavy cornices one story 
below the roof, and the fronts are invariably 
coated with plaster, and repainteck from time to 
time. The town has, therefore, in its better 
parts, a gayer and handsomer appearance than 
l.iOndon ; but internally, the houses (which are 
of great extent, inhabited by many families, and 
ip some cjises, formed round internal court- 
yards, accessible by porte-cochcrcs^) want the 
many comforts and conveniences which are 
found in English houses.” (^MaclaretCs Notes^ 
p. 12.) As in London, the fashionable part of 
Pari6 is at its W. end, while the di.stricts of an 
emposite character are mostly in the PL and S. 

The boiUevardSf a succession of oi)en, circular 
roads, similar to the “ Circular Road” which 
surrounds Dublin, encircle the more densely 
peopled portion of the city. I’licy occupy the 
site of the old fortifications built in the reign of 
Louis XIII., are from 60 to 70 yards in width, 
and, being planted with trees, form agreeable 
places of resort for all classes of the inhabs. 

The city was originally divided into 4 quarters 
(^quartiers), but as it increased, jsew allotments 
bmme necessary, though the bid name was re- 


tained; and hence we find that there are at pre- 
sent 48 quartiers. For electoral and municipal 
purposes, however, Paris is divided into 12 ar- 
rondisscments, each comprising 4 quartiers, and 
each sending 1 mem. to the Ch.* of Dep. 

The following table exhibits the pop. belong- 
ing, in 1826 and 18.36, to the different arrondis.se- 
ments, with the names of the quartiers comprised 
in each, the order of succession being from VV. to 
E. on each side. the Seine, 
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“ l*ari.s however,” observe.*? Mr. H. Ityffoii 
Bulwer, “ is divided into quarters as well by its 
manners as its laws, and these different di.stricis 
differ as widely one from (Pie other in the ideas, 
habits, and appearance of their inhabs. as in the 
height and size of their buildings, or ihe width and 
clean line.ss of their .streets. 'J'he Chaussec d’Antin 
breathes the atmosphere of the Hoiir.se, and I lie 
Palais Royal is the district of bankers, stock- 
brokers, generals of the empire, and rich trades^ 
people; and it is the c^uarter fullest of life, most 
animated, most rife with the spirit of progress, 
change, luxury, and elegance. Here are all the 
new building.s, arcades, and shops, and here are 
given the richest and mo.st sjilendid balls. How 
diff’ercut is the quarlier St. Germain, the district 
of the long and silent street, of the meagre 
repast, and the large, wx*ll- trimmed garden, of 
the great court- yard, of the broad and dark staii - 
ca,se, inhabited by the admini.stration.s and the 
old nobility, manifesting no signs of change, no 
widening of streets, nojiiercing of arcade.s or 
postages : it hardly posse.sses a re.staurant of 
note, and has but one unfrequented thea^r^^ 
Furtiier E., on the same side of the Seine, ij 
the quarlier of the students, at once poor and 
popular, inhabited by those eloquent and illu*^- 
trious professors who give to France its literajv 
glory. Then there is the Marais, the retreat ot 
old-fashioned judges and merchants, where 
manners have been changed almost as 
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the houses by the philosophy of the 18th century: 
here are no carri^cs, no equipages ; all is still 
and silent; you ore carried back to the customs 
of the grand hotels in the time of Louis XI II. 
Then there is the Faubourg St. Antoine, the 
residence of those immense masses that reigned 
under Robespierre, and which lionaparte, after 
Waterloo, refused to summon to his assistance. 
And behold the ancient city of Paris surrounded 
by the Seine, and filled by a <rast and wretched 
population ; there, proud amidst the sordid roofs 
arouiiAthem, rise the splendid towers of Notre 
Dame, that temple of the 12th century which, 
in spite of the Madeleine, has not been surpassed 
in the 19th ; there is the Ilotcl-Dieu, the antique 
hospital as old as the time of Philip Augustus, 
and there is the Palais de Justice, where sat the 
parliament of IJroussel, remarkable in the chro- 
nicle of De Ketz!*’ (France, Socialj Lit, and 
Pol. i. 44—47.) 

Barriercs, Boulevards, — Paris, as defined by tlie 
walls erecteil in the reign of Louis XVI., is of an irre- 
gular oval shape, its greatest length from N. W. to S. K. 
being 41 m., (and its gn^atest breadth from tlio Barriere 
de la Vniette northward to the Barriere d’Enfer south, 
ward about 34 In these walls are 68 gates, at each of 
which is a toB-house for the collection of the octrois, or 
local dues on goods entering the city ; and on the outer 
side of the walls are wcll-planten walks, called ** the 
outer boulevards,” abounding with euingettes, wine- 
shops, Sec., the favourite resort of the lower orders, the 
wine drunk here not being subject to the town dues. 
Between th«! outer and the inner or great boulevards, 
already noticed, are the suburbs or faubourgs, form- 
ing some of the best built quartor.s of Paris. 

General Condition (f Streets, Houses, ^c . — The streets 
in the Interior of Paris, except those of more modern 
construction in the fashionable quarters N.W. the Tui- 
leries, have been formed more or loss on the model of the 
narrow lanes and alloys constructed before the general 
introduction of carriages, at a time when the absence 


of police and the frequency of popular tumults rendered 
it necessary to defend the streets at night with cross 
barriers or chains. Much attention, however, and large 
sums of money have lately been devoted to the improve- 
ments of the great thorouglifares ; trottoirs of basaltic 
stone from Auvergne have been laid down In many of 
the streets ; and more recently the asphalte-pavement has 
been successfully Introduced in the Rue Rivoli and on the 
Boulevards. Gas has been provided by two or throe 
chartered companies ; and the quarters of the Tuileries, 
Chauss§e d’Aiitln, and Palais Rwal, as well as the 
arcades and principal shops N. of the Seine, arc now 
brilliantly lighted with gas. But in the streets of other 
quarters, and even in the best streets S. of the river, may 
still be seen the melancholy oil-lamps, or reverbercs, 
sumended by a cord across the street, emitting only 
sumcient light to make darkness visible, till midnight, 
when all the lights are extinguished, and the town is 
plunged in obscurity, rendered more annoying and dan- 
gerous from the inefficiency of the night police. {Macla- 
ren's Jotes, p. 22.) With respect to cleanliness, Paris, 
though greatly improved, is still very far from what it 
should be. The sewers, which were begun at the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, were at first wholly 
open, running through the tnldale of the streets, cither 
directly into the Seine, or into its tribtUaries, the 
brook Menll-montant northward, and tlie Bidvre south, 
ward. In some of the closer and loss wealthy districts 
fills nuisance still remains ; Uut by far the larger part of 
Paris is now supplied with subterraneous drains, arched 
with stone, some of them being of great size. Drainage, 
however, for separate houses is still far from being 
common ; there is a general want of water-closets ; and 
domestic filth is in many cases allowed to accumulate, 
greatly to the injury of the public health, and in spite of 
ponce reflations not strictly enforced. The houses, 
also, which are always five, and often seven, stories In 
height, though without cellars, consist, as in Edinburgh, 

« stories ; and sometimes a single story, or floor. 

Is divided into different sets of apartments, occupied by 
different Individuals or families, the access to tie dif- 
lerent stories being from a common staircase, usually very 
o indeed, filthy to a degree revolting to 

an Englishman : and as water is seldom introduced into 
.Kii f*®* pipes, but it brought by porters ftrom the 
streets, we need not be surprised at 
cleanlinaia The more modern houses, 
thii tatT’ Provided with better meant for Insuring 
■oHa *** quarters we do not ob- 

. ^eUtnge of inmates, from the prince au 
ptemter to the poor temttrett au sixihne, that dlsUn-* 


guiihet the houses of Farit from those of most other capi. 
tals of Europe. The broader streets have ixtemaHy a 
pleasing appearance, owingto the regularity of thehouses, 
the great number or windows (for which there is scarcely 
any tax), and the general use of balconies and ” external 
shutters called persiennes, formed of thin bars of wo^, 
turning on hinges, and folding back on tlie walls when 
not in use.” {Maclaren, p. 28 .) The streets S. of tho 
Seine are gloomy and monotonous : in the chief hotels 
of the nobility few windows face the street, and large 
porte-cochires lead to an Inner court yard, round which 
the building is arranged. 

Principal Streets, Places, and Parks. — The leading 
street of Paris, corresponding with tho Strand or Oxford 
Street of London, is the Rue St. Honors, running west- 
ward from the MarclU des Innocens, and forming, with 
its continuation, the Hue Faubourg St. Honors, a line 
of streets very nearly 2m. in length. The houses in 
this faubourg are large and handsome, belonging chiefly 
to the higher classes ; but those in the part nearer tho 
centre of the city consist princmally of shops and resi- 
dences of persons in trade. The Rue St. Honore is 
connected eastward with the Hue St. Antoine, termi- 
nating in the Place de la Bastille, in which is tho 
model of the projected Fontaine de C Elephanie. These 
streets entirely intersect the capital from W. N. W. to 
E.S.K., and tho continuous line measured from the 
Barriere du Houte westward, to the Barriere du Trdne 
eastward, is exactly .6 m. in length. From N. to S. runs 
another and almost equally important avenue, formed N. 
of tho Seine by the Fauxbourg and Rue St. Martin, 
crossing the river and isle of Paris by two bridges (the 
Pont Notre Dame and Fctit Font), the part S. of the river 
consisting of the Rue and Faubourg St. Jacoucs, termi- 
nating in tlie Barrihe d' Arccuil, from which to the N. 
end of the line at the BarriOre de la Vilette is a distance 
of 3| m. The Riio St. Denis runs parallel to the Rue 
St. Martin, connecting the Pont- au- Change with the N. 
Boulevards at the Porte St. Denis ; and more westw'ard, 
running in the same direction, are the Rue de Richelieu, 
Huvde Castiglione, and Hue de la Paix connected with the 
Place Vendotne, the Hue de J.uxembourg, and the Hues 
Hoyale and Tronchet, which run into the square con- 
taining the church of La Madeleine. These again are 
crossed by other streets running from W. to K., the 
principal being the Rue St. Augustin, which connects 
the Bourse with the Boulevard des (Capuchins ; and oppo- 
site to the Gardens of the Tuileries is the Hue de Hivoli, 
a noble w’cll-pavod street, lined on its N. side by govern- 
ment buildings and fine hotels : it is about f in. In length ; 
and lined throughout its whole extent with colonnades. 
The chief streets S. of tlie Seine and parallel to its banks 
are in the Faubourg St. (iennain, comprising the Hue 
de Crenelle, a handsome avenue lined with several large 
and handsome govenunent-buiUlings, the Hue St. Domi- 
ni(fue. Hue de V Universilb, and Hue de Bourbon, the last 
running close to and in a line w ith the liuai d'Orsay. 
Most of the streets at the K. end of Paris are narrow 
and irregularly built : the Quartier l.ntin, S. of the 
Seine, comprises several collegiate edifices ; ifciit the 
streets are confined and crooked, in fact, little better 
than mere lanes and alleys. Indeed, the only handsome 
streets of Paris, except the Boulevards, are to the W. of 
the Palais Royal on both sides the river. The quarters of 
the Tuileries, the Place Vendome, and the Chauss^e 
d’Antin, are the most fashionable districts N. of the 
Seine ; but the houses, or hotels, of tho noblesse 
arc chiefly in the Faubourg St. Germain. Besides tho 
streets just mentioned, Paris has about seventy squares, 
or places, the* principal of which arc — 1. the Place 
de la Concorde, an open space W. of the garden 
of the Tuileries, in the centre of which is tlie obelisk 
lately brought from Luxor, in Egypt ; 2. the Place Ven- 
d6nw, an octagon surrounded on three sides by hand- 
some buildings, with Corintliian fronts, and having in 
Its centre a noble column, formed on the model, of 
that of Trajan at Rome, covered with bronze castings, 
representing the achievements of the grand army in 
1805, and surmounted by a statue of Napoleon; 3. 
the Place des Victoires, originally formed in 1685, and 
having in its centre ‘ an equestrian statue ol Louis 
XIV. on a marble pedestal, with bas-reliefs ; 4. tho 
Place de Greve, where public executions were formerly 
carried into effect, and having on one side the mtel 
de. Ville ; 5. the Parvis Notre Dame, in front of the 
cathedral of that name, and having on its S. side the 
U6tel-Dieu ; and 6. the Place de la Bastille, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, occupying the site of the Bastille de- 
stroyed 14th July, 1789 : in its centre is tho Colonne de 
Juillet a large Doric column, erected in commemoration 
of the revolution of im, 130 ft. in height, surmounted 
by a colossal figure of the Genius of France. Paris has 
also 65 fountains, communicating by pipes with the Seine 
and the Canal de POurcq : some of them, as the fountains 
of St. Sulpice, St. EusUche, Crenelle, the Chateau 
(C Eau In the Boulevard de Bondi, and that In the Marche 
do* Innocens, are worthy of notice from their arcbitec- 
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Itirnlbeaiitf ; though thesuoply of water from them be not Napoleon, and forms a wfde space, separated by an Iron 
only intiuSiclent, hut of bad quality. In consequence of railing from the Place du Carrousel, and now used for 
the great de))th to which the caUaire grassier of the the inspection and review of the troops on duty In dif- 
I’aris basin peuctraies, there arc no springs in the city ferent parts of Paris. S. of the Placefiu Carrousel is the 
Itself, though aoueducts bring pure water from a distance ; long gallery of the Louvre, connecting it with the Tuil- 
but pipes, leading as in London to each house, are of erles. The pictures are deposited in a splendid range 
' very modern date, and only partially Introduced. of rooms on tne first floor, facing the river, above | m. m 

I'.Kclusive of several handsome gates and barriers, length ; but nearly the whole interior of the palace, which 
Paris has four splendid triumphal arches ; those of forms a hollow square, is appropriated to the reception 
St. Denis and .St. Marlin in the N. lloulevards, erectwl of museums, &c., which will he subsequently noticed, 
in honour of Louis XI V. ; the. Arc dc Carrousel, form- A portion of the b;uM?inent story, however, in the S 
ing the principal entrarreo to the palace of the Tuileries, wing, is divided into apartim^nts for the residence of 
built In IMOtJ'on the plan of that of Sc'ptimius Severns otiicers, attendants, &c. As rcsijects its external ar- 
at Rome, being 00 feet in width, by 15 feet in height ; rhitecture, the Louvre, is undoubtedly one of the 
and, the Arc dc V Etoife, at the W. cntl of the Avcmcc finest regal structures in Kurope. Its K. froqd, facing 
de Keuilty, commenced by Napoleon in IHOfi, and only the P/ucc </« /.or/cn*, consists of a magnificent colotuiade 
recently completed. I'he latter is a most magnificent funned by 2.S couj)Ied Corinthian coiuinas, rising above 
monument, and is, indeed, by far the most stupeiidtms the basement story, and surmounted by a beautiful cor- 
structure of the kind ever erected, either in ancient nice and line of balustrades. The S., or river front, 
or mcHlern times. It consists of a single arch ft. ilumgh much less oinamcnte{l, is still extremely hand- 
in height, 'IM ft. in width, and 73 ft. in depth, and some, being laced with 40 Corinthian pilasters, above 
of two smaller transverse arches ; the whole .structure which rise a balustrade and central pediment ; the N. 
being 147 ft. in length by 73 ft. in dt‘ptb, and 1024 ft. and W. fronts are quite plain, and form a striking eon- 
iu height ! It stands quite separate from any otner trast to those just described. The hUernal courtyard of 
building, so th.at it is scf u to the best .advantage. It has the Louvre is a perfect square, each side being 10() ft. in 
niimerou.s colossal groufjs of sculpture, depicting most length. The buildings surrounding it are of ti»e Cavrih- 
of the great battles gained by the French during the thian and Composite orders, highly adorned with sculp, 
revolutionary war. The effect of this prodigious struc- turc. The /Wu/4‘ 7?oya/, which stands to the N, of the 
tore is gratul in the extreme, and is worthy (he genius mass of buildings just noticed, has towards the Rue St. 
and magnificence of its found(>r. Honore a front with 2 wings, united by a screen which 

Contiguous to the Arc dc t'Etoilc is the garden of enclostis a court-y.ard somewhat rcscmhlmg the lloifi- 
the Tuileries, an encloscAl space of Sixty-seven acres, laid (luard.s or Admiralty of London, not inelegant, tiiongh 
out by the cclotirated Le Notre in broad walks and of a very impure style. Hound the oblong space, at the 
angular beds, and profusely ornamented with vasc.s, back of the palace, the father of the presi'iit king of 
statues, &c. It is a favourite resort of the Parisians, France erected large houses and handsome colonii.ide , 
and i.s separateil by the Place de la (’oueordi' from the occupied by jewellers, tailors, sluu’- 

C'hamps Klyse«!s, an open sjmcc about 1 .(kk) yds. in makers, printscllei>, rcs’/owr/r/i/s (the principal of whicli 
length by K.iOyds. in breadth, planted by ('olbertin 1670. arc Very, Vefour, and the frerivs Proven^anx). kee pci s 
with pavilions along the sides provided with seats ami of <v//c.v, cstamiucts, or smoking-rooms, &c. 'J’hc gai - 
enti'rtainmouts. These parks, for so tli<‘y may be called, <l<*ns are tast<*fully laid out, the whole being “hril- 
constitutc with the .4 cc«kc 7c AVv/zV^y tlie Ilyvle Park of li.uitlv illuminated with gas; and hence the Palais 
Paris, and, like it, are thronged on .Sund.iys and festival Royal is the piTjietual rendezvous of the idle ami 
days. S. of the Seine' tlie Champ dc Mars, an oblong curious, as well as of the little rciilicrs of the capital, 
space l)ordercd by a double avenue of trees, .and used for Ttie E.ilais du I.uxctnhourg, whi-re, during the Re. 
reviewing troops, horse-racing, Sec. It was the scone of public, the Directory licld Its sittings, and wliich, 
the celebrated Fete dc. la Fco't ration, 14th July, 17t.»0, as since the re-establishment of the monareliy, has hem 
wtdl as of the Chamn de Mai during the lob days, useil l)y the (.'hamher of Pecr.«, is .a st.ately edifice, facing 
Kaces are hehl in it in ^lay and .September ; tint l aiglfsh tin' line de Caugirard, with 2 w ings, <'oinu'« ted tiy a 
sportsmen describe them as very inferior. Si'veral minor screen and gateway ; being remarkable for stia ngth ami 
gardens are dispersed in the ditrerent fauxbourgs ; he- solidity, a.s well as for the h(*aufy of its proportions, 
sides which, near the IC. and W. Nubiirbs respectively, 'I'he interitvr comprises si'veral handsoirie apartinenf.s, 
are the Parc dcs f’i/icc7incs, aliont 2^ in. in length !>y 2 m. the most interesting being the .Sal/c dc.<t Sianec.v, a semi- 

i i breadth, and the Dots dc lionloguc, a favourite re.<ort circular chaml)cr of no great sizi-, round which are ar- 

of carriage company, as well as of diieli.sts and suicides, ranged chairs for the peers, while the fiat side is oecupidl 
DueJs, however, have become much less frequent since by ti»o president’.s seat, and tables for clerks, &c. ; tliis 
the enactment of the law allowing damages to the family room, however. Is much too small lor its present pm - 
of the deceased party. pose, and a larger and more commodious building is 

Palaces and Government Buildings Paris cr-ntaius now being erected. The gallery of the Luxemhour;.', 

4 royal palaces; but only one of these, that the Tuil- whicli once boasted of a lino collection of old i)ir- 
eries, i|^ inhabited by the royal family: the liouvrc has tores, .since removed to the Louvre, is now appn - 
not been the residence of a French monarch since the priated to the reemition of works by living French 
minority of Louis XV'’., and is now formed into a national artists; the gem oi the modern gallery being “the 

musf'uiu and picture galb*ry ; the Palais Royal, built by bathing nymph,” by Julien. 'I’he garden.s behind tin? 

('ardinal Richelieu, and the favourite abode of Louis palace, laid out in the old French .style, have a slieet 
XI 11. and Anne of Austria, consists prim ipally of shops, of water in the centre. Among the buildings devoted ti) 
e.ife.-i, restaurateurs, and cstauiincts, crowded at all the use of the government and legislature, the first place 
times, day and uiglit, by almost eve ry cl.ass of the Pari- is <lue to the Palais IJourbou, erected chit?fly liy tin? 
fcfaus ; and the Palais du I.uxernbourg, built fur Marie Prince de Coude, between 1722 and 1789 : it was octe- 
de Meilicis, widow of Henry IV., is now devoted to |)icd during the revolution by the o/ Z'Vuc lluo- 

tho use of the Chainl)cr t)f I’cers. 'I’hp palace of the di ed ; tint at the restoration of the Roiirbons w as 
Tuileries, erected in the IGth century, on tin? site of a restored to the Conde family, with a proviso for the .u - 
manufactory of tiles [luiles, w hence its name), was commodatlon of the dejmties in that jiortion of the builil- 
greatly enlarged by Henry IV,, Louis XIII. and XIV. ; ing previously occupledby the t-ouncil. T’he Cliainla r 
and additions have since been m.ulo to it by Napoleon of Deputies was T)urcha.sed from the family in 182‘t; and 
and l.a>ui8 Philippe. Its architecture is of a .somewhat a treaty has lately been completed for ceding the entire 
mixed character ; but the earlier parts may be taken as a property of the Palais Bourbon for the use of the legihla- 
gtfjvl specimi'n of the revived baliau style. Wings ex- ture. 'Pin? Corinthian portico fronting the Pont 
tend from the main building on Hie side towards the XVI., the pediment of which has lately been com- 
Plate du Carrousel, one of which, on the .S. ^ide, eon- pleted .and exposed to public view, is of fine nropot tiun,'; ; 
nects it with the museum of the Louvre; and on the but, when compared with the Imilding to which it i.s tlie 
garden side art arcades extending U> rough the central por- entrance, it is mucli too large, and loads to uoapaia- 
tion of the building, at tl»o sides of which are hand- rnciits of any great size, except the chamber It.M-iC, a 
some pavilions forme<l into st.ate apartments, remarkable semicircular room ornamented with 20 Ionic column.'; id 
for their lotly windows, flanked by Corinthian pilastors. white marble, having gilt capitals. The president’s 
'The general effect Is extremely grand, c.sj)e<'lally on the chair and the tribune form the centre of the axis of tlie 

f irdeu side ; but its grandeur results more from its great semicircle, round which riSt* successively the seats and 
•ligth and the variety of outline it presents, tiian from desks of the 459 deputies, to the height of tlie bascn.ciit 
any excellence or congruHy In the details. The state- suppfjfting the columns. The walls are adorned with 
rooms' are on the first floor, running the whole length of pictures and statues ; and a spacious double gallery, 
tile garden front, the principal being the Salle du Con- capable of accommodating 700 persons, runs round tlie 

sed ; the state dining-room, known as the Ualerie de semicircular part of the chamber, (lotted up with trlbniH’S 

Jh'ane, from which other rooms lead to a vast saloon and for the royal family, corps diplomatique, Ac., and sc<u.s 
8*ate tiall-rooin In the centre of the building, r.allo<l the for the public. 'The place of each denuty is markeit a 
Salle des \tar^chau.r, adorned with portraits of the great the beginning, and retalnedil^O the enu of each session , 
marshals of Fr.mre, and unquesiionalily one of the finest but when a member addresses the assembly, he does not. 
rooms of the kind in liurope. 'The court of fhe Tail- as in the British II, of C., speal^ from nls place, ni' 
eriei, on the H. .side of the p.alace, was formed chiefly b) ^ascends the tribune near the prelidcnt’s chair. 
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sittings are held chiefly by daylight. The library of the 
Deputies, a long and liundsome gallery, contHlns about 
44,000 voU., chietlv reports and law-books, both French 
and English, Inclumng also a few rare MSS. 

Some of the government offices are extremely hand- 
some edifices, especially the Udtcldes Finances, an insu- 
lated structure of vast slac in the Hue Hivoli ; and the 
fMlel du dual d'Orsat/, a noble stone building, on the 
plan of tlie Farnese palace at Rome, and unquestionably 
one of the most magnificent in Paris, comprising about 
g(K) rooms, allotted into offices for the Council of State, 
the Cour des Comptes, and for the department! of 
the Interior and Public Instruction. Tiie IJdtel des 
/{ffidres Elrangires, in the Hue des Capucines, is a 
building of considerable extent, but with few preten- 
sions to architectural elegance. Tiie Hotel des Mon- 
naies, or Mint, S, of the Seine, a little W. the Pont 
NiMif, built in ITiTl, has 2 fronts, the principal of which 
facing the river, has a length of 300, with a height of 
7S ft. All the operations of coining arc carried on within 
tln'j building ; and it is the place of assay for all gold and 
hi Ivtrr articles made in Par's. In one of the apartments 
is a superb collection of medals and c.ists Ixdonging 
tx) all .'eras of French history. Among otiier Imildings 
nearly or more remotely connected with the government 
of Paris are the following ; 1. I'he Il6fel tie I dle, in the 
Place of the same name, comrmmced in lAlO, Imt not 
rotnplded till IHOS, having a singularly nnronth front, 
with 2 8id(* pavilions, higher tlian the rest of the c«!i(ice, 
and 2 gates leading to a Quadrangle, in which is a 
liioiuc statue of Louis XlV. It comprises some fine 
apartments, particularly the Grand Salle, at one of tlie 
w indows of vvliicli Lafayette, in introduced Louis 

Philippe to the popnl.'iec'as tlie best of Itcpnblicans ! Its 
exterior is now undergoing extensive repairs. 2. Tlie 
Vatai;^ de Jusliee, in the Isle dn Palai.s, an edifice in a 
luixcii style, erected between tlie Mih and iMtIi centu- 
ries, on the site of a .still more aneient struetnre ; in 
the int<*rior a central staircase leads to a grand saloon, 
called the Halle des Pas Perdtts, wiiiih coniprist's 
apartments for the Court of (hissatioii, the (.’our 
Iloyale, and Cour d’As.siic. 3. The Hotel de la Le~ 
d'iloiineur, on the Qual d’Orsay. Paris 1ms 8 
piiMiiis, among which thohe of St. Pelagic and St. La- 
z.-uc are the ino.st extensive and best nianageii. Tlie 
jaison for juvenile offenders in the Hue de la HiMiindte, 
i ' Iniilt on the panopticon principle. Tin* Voncier^eHe 
and Abhai/e are small, and very inefliciently regulated, 
tlie latter being now exclusively employed for the deten- 
tion of military olTcudcrs. 

AVAgf'n/r.t A (/ices.— The sacred buildings of Paris. 
bk<> those devoted to secular purposes, exliiliit a gn at 
variety of .styles ; but from the close of the Idfli century 
downwards, the (Grecian has prevailed. The first place, 
however, botli as respects antiquity and gr.andeur, must lie 
ceded to the CalhMrale de Notre Danie, erected between 
1010 and 1407 : it is a cruciform structure, with an octa- 
gonal K. end, and double aisles surrounding thechoiraud 
nave ; a third aisle also being occnjiicd by a scries of 7 c.x- 
trrnal cliapels. At the W. end are two lofty towers, evi- 
dently intended to have b(*cn the bases for steeples ; but 
the tow-er usually seen at the intersection of the nave 
and transepts was destroyed during tlic revolution, 
■’i he length of the church externaliy Is 442 ft., the 
breadth ifi2 ft., .'iiid the length of transepts 3V2 ft.: 
the towers are 235 ft. high. The exterior, though not 
w ithe at lieauty, is heavy, owing to the absence of steeples, 
pinnacles, ftc., which give a light appearance to tlie ma- 
jority of Gothic buildings. 'I'lie W. front, however, with 
its hirgc gates and circular window, and the noble gate- 
way on tlie W. side of the churcli, are higiily worthy of 
ailniiration. The inside of the church has a very splendid 
and imposing appearance, owing to its numerous aisles 
and cliajiels ; but the uniformity of effort ii.is been en- 
tirely destroyed by the pmbt’llislimeiit.s of tlie choir, 
wliicli, though in themselves beautiful, arc* wholly un- 
stiitcd to the rest of the building. The church of 
St. Germain des Pr6s, built about 50 years after Notre 
Dame, Is cruciform, with a circular K. end. A con- 
siderable portion of the old building has gone to de- 
cay ; and, out of three towers, only one remains ; but the 
Interior contains some good modern decorations, valu- 
able pictures, old monuments, &c. There are C other 
churches, either wholly or In part of Gothic architecture ; 
the most interesting is the church of St. Germain 1' Aux- 
errois, not only from its structure, but its associ.ntions 
with the less peaceful periods of the history of Paris, 
especially those of the massacre of St. Bartn61eml. 
Among the more modem churches in the Grecian 
style, the largest and most splendiil is that of St. Gene- 
vieve, now called ^ Pantheon, in the quarter of the 
university. It was commenced in 1764 by Louis XV. 
* "«purtlco is composed of 22 fluted Corinthian columns, 
60 ft. in height, supporting a triangular pediment 120 ft. 
broad by 24 ft. in height. In which is a sculptured compo- 
sition, by David, representing the genius of Frwice (a 
colossal figure 14 ft. nigh), surrounded by the groat men. 


of the nation : on the frieze beneath Is inscribed in gold 
letters — 

“AUX GRANnS IlOMMES, LA PATRIE RECONNOlSSANTE.” 

The plan of the church is a Greek or equilateral cross, 
the exterior having no windows, and being ornamented 
only by a frie/o ami cornice. In the interior a gallery 
aiul colonnade line tlie nave and transepts on both sides, 
forming so many smaller naves and aisles. Semicircular 
windows ri.se above the colonnades, throwing a strong 
light into all i)art.s of tlie building ; and from the centre 
of the cross rises a dome 2^<2 ll..in height, the lower part 
of which Is encircled by a (’orinthian peristyle of 32 co- 
lumns, each 36 ft. high. The inside is now perfectly 
empty, vvithout any embcllishmeiits, except its architee- 
tur.irdecorations ; but it is iiiteiid<‘d that it shall be en- 
riched w itli statues of \ oltaire. Housseau, Lagrange, and 
otlici i!lustri<m.s individuals, vvliosc remains have been de* 
iiosited in the spaciou.s vaults beneath the pavemeut. 
j'lie total length of llie Panthi on, including the por- 
tico, is 3.52 ft. ; interior leiigtli from E. to VV. 21)5 ft. ; 
leiigtli of transept ‘ifi.') ft. ; uniform breadth 104 it. On 
the wliole, tills cluircli is a work of great merit: the 
gvaieral proportlon.s are good, and there is much grace 
and elegance in the outline, as well as grandeur and 
simplicity in the design ; but it is by no means en- 
titled, oitlier from size or composition, to be compared 
with St. Paul’s. Among the other churches, the most 
deservedly celi bratcd is the Madeleine, at the N. end 
of tlie Hue Hoyalc, on the model of tlie Partlienon 
of Athens, but larger, being 32H ft. in length, and 138 in 
bre.idth. while its archetype is only 228 hy 100 ft. It is 
altogether a very noble structure, and is remarkable 
for purity -nid elegatue of dc.sign. Paris has, in all, 
twelve pari.sh churches, corresponding with the ar- 
rondiS.sciHcnts, and 20 district cliurches, besides six 
otliers miattaclicd, and several belonging to liospitals, 
eonvent.s. .tc. ; but none of these, except that attached 
to tlie Jldjulal des Jnvalides (for whicli .see Hospitals), 
requires any particular description, 'i’here are also se- 
veral placi's of worshij) for dissenters from the Homan 
C’ailiolic religion ; 2 of whii li belong to the French Lu- 
therans, 2 to Calviiii.vts, and 5 to Independents ; be.sidc8 
whieii, tliere are 3 English churches and 5 chapels, 2 
American chapels, 2 Jews’ syn.igogues, and a Greek 
cluuch ; but none of them have any claims to architec- 
tur;d beauty except the ehureh of the 'V isitation, in the 
Hue .St. Antoine, and the Gothic church belonging to 
the British einbas.sy, in the Hue d’Aguesscau. fho 
Homan catholic cl. igy of Paris comprise an archbishop, 
12 vicar-i-gciKual, 3 nietropolitaii and 4 diocesan olfieials, 

ic V.'.i.-,, ennons. with c'lircs 


. N'-tiv Dame, 34 lionorary canons, with cures 
to the difierent churches.* The Protestant 


.md vicai , 

clergv comprise 3 Lutheran and 5 Qilvinist pastors, 4 
Frem'h independent ministers, an English bishop, .5 Eu- 
pli-.li episcopal clergymen, and several ministers of other 
dcnomin.'itiuiis. I’aris still comprises several convents 
for females; but those of the inesent day bear but a 
very slight resemblance to the old nunneries; and 
are now little mon; than religious boarding schools 
for young ladies, or lodging houses for the immeroiis 
sccars de eharild, who devote themselves to the nursing 
of the sick in the hospitals, See. There .nre, also, 14 so- 
cieties, some of whkli arc liberally supported, for the 
promotion of religion at home and abroad, as well as of 

relii.i-ais cdiic.ition. ^ 

Judging ll.•ln lllc»^alcment^ofthemost intelligent tra- 
vellers, it would seem, wliatevcr may be the other wants 
of the Ereni h capital, that an increase of church accom- 
modation is not one of them. “ Had I not looked mto the 
almanack, I slould never liave found out w hich day was 
Sumiay. The churches are open every day, and of course 
afford no criterion. The shops are open too ; carts and 
carriages are plying on the streets, and placards invite you 
to vaudevilles at the theatres and ballets at the opera. 
Your first impression is that Sunday has been blotted out 
of the Ereneh calendar. On closer inspection, vou dis- 
cover there is a dilference between this day and the otiier 
days in the week, though I am sorry to say it Is a small 
one. In making a circuit about 12 o’clock through tho 
Palais Hoval. the Itue Vivienne, Boulevard des Italleus^ 
Hue de la Paix, and Hue Hivoli, I found about 1 shop m 
20 shut or half shut. At 4 o’clock, on a shorter tour, 

I found about half of them shut, and at 0 o clock, 3-4t!is. 
'J’ho thorough faro of carriages Is perhaps also rather less, 
and that of loaded carts decidedly so. borne of the worH- 
ingclasscs, I understand, re.sten Sunday, going to cJiurcU 
perhaps in tlic morning, and in the evening to a theatre 
with tlieir wives, or to aclieap caffe, and playing at dominos. 

“ (Jn Sunday-week 1 went to the once celebrated Cafe 
de Millo Cokmnes, (now sunk to the character of an 
cstaminet, or smoking-house,) to get a cup of coffee*. 
It was about seven ; I found two or three parties playing 
at billiards, and a score of little groups, ot two> or three, 

Sr The cur^t in France are the incumbents of livings, the w’oiir** 
belnit the inerel> wlarieil servant* of the cutAi; In the wme way as 
the sUptiidiary <’uralfs of Kn^Innd ai^ the de^iendAUt* Ot the rectors 
and vicars, though protected by the bbhoii. 

tl h 3 
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or fix intliYldualf, busy with dominos. Two of the 
parties near me consisted each of a man, witli his wife 
and daughter. The greater proportion, however, of the 
working classes, ply tneir labours on Sunday till dinner- 
time, then rest in tne afternoon ; and that they may not 
want their holyday, go beyond the barriers, where wine 
is cheap, and Sj^na the Monday In drinking and dancing. 
The over-rigid observance of the Sunday in Scotland, 
which sometunes disgusts young minds with religion al- 
toMther, is a light evil, when compared with this.” 
{Maclaren’ t Notes, p. 17.) 

Cemeteries The Parisians formerly Interred their 

dead, like the ancient Romans, along the sides of the 
roads leading out of the city ; but, as the pop. increased, 
and its boundaries were extended, these grave-yards lic- 
came included within its precincts, and were at length 
almost in the centre of the town. They were, however, 
both few and small ; so that the inhubs, were coin)iclled 
to have recourse to other modes of interment ; and, ac- 
cordingly, largo trenches (similar to those openctl during 
the prevalence of the plague In London) were dug for the 
reception of corpses thrown in till the holes were filled, 
when they were covered over, and oth«‘rs opened close to 
them. This disgusting method of burying necessarily ren- 
dered the neighbourhood of tliese cemeteries extremely 
unhealthy ; and at length the government issued a prohi- 
bition against all funerals within the town, and ordered 
the formation of spacious cemeteries at a mile distance 
from the city-walls, at the same time ordering that the 
bones in the old grave-yards should be deposited in the 
subterraneous Quarries or catacombs under the Quartier 
St. Germain. Paris has now h large and well-laid out 
cemeteries, similar in many respects to those which have 
since been formed on the same model near London, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and other large towns of England. The 
P^re-la-Chaise, outside the E. barrier, is the finest of 
the Parisian cemeteries ; and its advantageous situation 
on the slope of a hill, the number, as well as beauty, of its 
monuments, and the celebrity of many of those whose 
remains have been brought thither, make it one of the 
most interesting sights in the Frencli metropolis. The 
Catacombs are very extensive, running under about Jd 

f >art of Paris S. of the Seine : they are arranged into gal- 
eries lined with piles of bones, and the entrance is near 
the Barridre de rEnfer ; but, l^ing deemed unsafe, they 
are no longer shown to visiters. ( Dulaure, ix. 21 1 — 240.) 

Hospital^ and benevolent Institutions. — Hospitals for 
the relief of the sick, and hospices for the aged, infirm, or 
foundlings, existed in Paris from a very early period ; but 
being exclusively uiuler the direction of ecclesiastics, the 
objects of the founders were grossly perverted, and the 
revenues of these establishments applied to improper 
uses. No improvement took place till the revolution : 
when, by a decree 8f convention in 1703, the two old and 
only remaining hospitals were ordered to surrender a 
portion of the inmates of their crow()cd and unhealthy 
wards to the convents and other houses that had become 
national property. An administration, conwsting of a 
general council and administrative ooinmittee,\as formed 
In 1801, Cor the purpose of improving the condition of the 
public charities of Paris : taxes on places of amusement 
and graves In the cemeteries were applied to defray the 
necessary expenses ; and from that time to the present 
these institutions have progressively increased lK)th in 
number and utility ; so tnat at present there arc 13 hos- 
pitals and 21 hospices, having altogether about 20,000 
beds, and supported in 1837 by a revenue of 1 8,090,320 fr., 
or 747,8527. sterling, chiefly arising from portions of the 
octroi dues, contributions from tlic theatres, dues from 
the Mont*de‘ PiiU, interest of funded property, Ac. The 
H&Ul.Dieu is entitled to the first notice, on account of its 
anB^uity ; for it is known to have existed in the middle 
of the 12th century, and even at that early period to have 
bad some valuable endowments. It was enlarged between 
tlm reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XVI. ; and since the 
revolnuon the buildings have been so much improved, 
that at present the H6tel Dieu, with its subordinate esta- 
blishment in the Rue de Faubourg St. Antoine, fur- 
nishes accommodation for upwards of 1,0()0 in-patients. 
In 1837, 26,412 patients were admitted into this establish- 
ment, the average mortality being 1 in B*G. It is in every 
respect extremely well appointed, and has among Its me- 
dical officers the most celebrated physicians and surgeons 
of Paris: indeed, the Hdtel-Dieu may be considered 
as the great normal hospital of France. The hospitals 
next in Importance are those of La Pitii^ La Charity, 
Antoine, BeatAon, des Ethans Malades, and des Vi- 
niriens i the whole number of these establishments under 
the civil administration amounting tolC, exclusive of 8 mi- 
litary hospitals, regulated by the minister of war. These 
hospitals, however, are, with two or three exceptions, 
situated in close neighbourhoods, and, from the antiquity 
of the buildings, ill planned ; but the interior management 
it extremely good, and may bear a comparison with that 
of the first London hospitals. Among the hospices, the 
principal are the Bicitre, for infirm old men, the SaUp4- 
triire, Sor aged women, 2 hospices des incurables, and 1 


for orphans and foundlings. There are also numerous 
maisons de sante In ana about Paris, which receive 
patients at certain fixed scales of payment, and may 
therefore be called hospitals for tlie middle classes. A 
great number of minor institutions for the relief of the 
sick and poor are supported by private subscription. 

Of all the establishments, however, in the French ca- 
pital devoted to the support of the aged and infirm, by 
far the most important, both on account of the grandeur 
of its buildings and tlie benefits which It confers on its 
inmates, is the Hdtet des Invalides, intended for the sup- 
port of disabled otticers and soldiers, or those who have 
been in active service upwards of 30 years. The edifice, 
situated at the S. end or an avenue leading over the Pont 
des Invalides from the Champs Elysees, and begun in 167.5, 
is a conspicuous object from a distance on account of its 
gilded dome, lantern, and spire rising to a height of 323 ft. 
above the floor. It is composed of 5 courts of equal form 
and size, surrounded by buildings 5 stories in height, and 
covers a space of nearly 7 acres ; and is, on the witole, a 
very heavy building, without any exterior beauty. The 
church of tlie establishment Is indebted for its noble ap- 
pearance principally to its magnificent dome supported 
by 20 pairs of Composite pillars. Besides about 170 
pensioned officers, there are about 3,000 sub-officers and 
privates, who are boarded, lodged, and elothed, and re- 
ceive a monthly stipend varying according to rank. I’he 
dormitories contain each from 60 to 60 beds ; besides 
which there are large Infirmaries for the sick. All, ex- 
cept field-officers, mess at public tables, and all wear the 
same uniform. Their only duty is to mount guard within 
the precincts of the hotel ; and, when the king comes 
within its walls, they have the exclusive privilege of 
guarding his person. On the Whole, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, though by no means so beautiful a building as 
Greenwich Hospital, near London, Is entitU'd to rank 
with it AH one of the grandest national institutions of 
Europe. And it is now more than ever deserving of 
noti« <‘ from its containing the remains of the emperor 
Napoleon, perhaps the greatest general, and peithaps, 
also, the greatest man of modern times. 

Commercial Estublishmenfs. — Paris, till 1826, though 
abounding with fine public edifices, h.ad no structure spe- 
cially devoted to liie transacting of commerced business. 
The merchants previously met in the Hotel Mazarin, 
and afterwards in the Palais Koyal ; but the inconve- 
nience to which they were subject led, in 1808, to the 
formation of a plan for constructing an exchange suf- 
ficiently large for the multifarious business of so great 
a capital. The form of the Bour!»e, which stands in a 
spacious square at the E. end of the Kue St. Augustin, is 
a parallelogram, 212 ft. in length by 126 ft. In width, 
surrounded by a peristyle of (i6 Corinthian columns. 
The Salle de la Bourse, or great hall, on the ground-floor 
of the building, UG ft. In length by 76 ft. in breadth, 
is surrounded by arcades of Doric architecture. A 
grand staircewe leads to a spacious gallery supported by 
Doric columns, and to the hall of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce. Corridors run round both the upper and lower 
hall, communicating with various rooms devoted to com- 
mercial purposes : and on the whole the arrangements 
are of the most complete description. The hours for 
transacting business arc from 1 to Gj but tlie galleries 
and corridors are open from 9 till 5. The Banqjue dc 
France, erected by Mansard in 1720, possesses little ar- 
chitectural beauty. The present establishment w;is 
founded In IHai, and receivea the exclusive privilege for 
40 years of issuing notes payable to bearer. Its capit.d 
consists of 90, (MJO, 000 francs In shares of 1,000 francs e.n ii. 
The notes issued are for 1,000 and b()0 francs. The cus- 
tomary rate of discount varies according to circum- 
stances, but averages 4 percent.: the bank, however, dis- 
counts no bills that have more than three months to run. 
It opens, also, comptes courants with all requiring them, 
ami charges no commission, its only remuneration for 
such transactions arising out of the use of money placed 
in its hands. The government of the bank is vested in a 
council of 20 elected by the 200 largest proprietors ; the 
governor and deputy-governor are appointed by the king. 
The institution is flourishing, ana enjoys unlimited 
credit The public establishments connected with whole- 
sale trade are called halles, the principal of which is the 
UalU au Bli, or corn-market, a circular building, com- 

E leted In 1767. The Halle aux Vins, on the Quai St 
ternard, S. of the Seine, near the Jardin du Uol, is an 
immense incloiure, having’ an area of 31,100 sq. yards, 
walled on three sides and fenced towards the quay by an 
iron railing about B.'iO yards In length. This great 
is divided into streets called after the principal French 
wines ; there are 7 In piles of buildings, four In front anu 
three behind, one of which Is fire-propf, and used solely 
as a store- house for spirits. The wirehouse# and vauiw 
will contain 400, 0(K) casks. Wines entering this d^pdt are 
not charged with the octroi till taken out for consump- 
tion ; but they pay one franc per cask for warehouse room, 
&c. The hall fs open from six to six In summer, and from 
seven to five in winter \ and the counting-houses of some 
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of the prideipal wine merchants are within the premises. | Paris are, In fact, chiefly those of virti^, Jewellery, the 
The quantity of wine taken out of the hall in IH36 . fine arts, or those immediately ministering to the luxu- 
amounted to 032,402 hectolitres, atid of spirits to HG,910 rious wants of a great capital. In these, however, a great 
hccts. ' The other wholesale markets are the Halle aux I increase has taken place during the'last 10 years t ami 
/)rflps and the ow CmiV, the ottx rrott*, near 1 in 1838 the prefect of the department estimated the 
the Quai de la Tournelle, being now exclusively used by value of its mamifacUires exported to foreign countries at 
t he chitTomiiers for the sale and exchange of rags, &c. 80,000,000 fr., and of thosi? sent into other parts of France 

The MonUde-PiSti of Paris is a govcrnm<?nt establish- at an equal sum. Two large manufacturing e8tal)8. belong 
ment, enjoying the exclusive privilege of lending money j to the government, arul, like all similar stabiishments, 
on moveable eflTects at the rate of 0 per cent, a year, are carried on at a heavy loss. One of these, the Manv^ 
or I percent, a month. The money which it lends Is Jacturc Hoy ale dcs Gobelms, so called from the place 
borrowed from government at the rate of 3 percent.; and where it is carrletl on having originally belonged to a 
the whole is under the management of a board of com- ^ family of tlje name of Gobelin, who amassed great wealth 
missioners. ! as dyers ; but tlic property having changed hands, it was 

Markets, &c.— -Paris has 36 markets, the principal converted into an establishment for weaving tapestry; 
of which is that of St. Germain, opening on the. Hue I and, becoming celebrated for the beauty of its products, 


de Seine, and constructed from the designs of Blondel, 
wiiich has served as a model for all the others since 
built. It is a parallelogram, SOO ft. in length by 480 ft. 
in breadth. One of the most celebrated markets is the 
Marche dcs Innoccns^ in the centre of which, as already 
observed, is one of the noblest fountains in the capital : 
tliis, in fact, is tlie Covent Garden market of Paris, and 
has at least an equally fine and abundant show of fruit and 
vegetables ; but connected with it, ami in Its immediate 
neighbourhood, are several other markets for fisli, cheese, 
eggs, &c.; and indeed it may be termed a “quarter of 
markets.” The Mnrehidu Vieux Linge (old clothes mar- ofcarpcti 


wag purehased by Colbert for Louis XIV. in 1662, since 
which it lias been a government numopoly. The pieces 
of tapestry are most exquisitely executed, and the effect 
of some of them is scarcely inferior to that of the best 
oil paintings. Tiic manufacture of a single piece fre* 
quently occupies tlireo or four years, costing from 15,000 
to 18,000 francs. Some splendid carpets are likewise ma- 
nufactured in this establishment. Its products are chiefly 
destined for the royal palace.s anti public buildings, or for 
presents by the king to other monarchs : a few of the in- 
feri<»r pieces of tapestry arc allowed to be sold, but the sale 
[)cts is forbidden. A drawing-school is attached to 


shops, in which are exhibited for sale all kinds of old ' on a very extensive scale, in a handsome modem house 
clothes, shoes, iron, tool.s, ^^.c. ; and is, on the whole, j on the Quai dcs invalldes. The quantity of tobacco pur- 
not unlike the Uag Fair or Monm^^uth Street of London, chased by the government, in 1838, amounted to5,H85,(K)0 
Tl)e other markets are, generally speaking, commodious, j kilogs,, besides IS.VihO.OtK) cigars; and about one fifth 
but they require no particular description. I’aris has, : part of the entire produce of tobacco in France is ma- 
also, five abattoirs (built in consequence of a decree of ; nufacturtnl in this establishment. The royal manufne- 

.... ,, . XI.- I tory of Sevres porcelain, though about . 0 m. from 

I Paris, and not in the department of the Seine, may 
be noticed in tlds place: it has been the property of 
' the crown since ITW. Some of the articles furnished 
j by this manufactory bring very high prices, and are 
esteemed alik(* lor elegance of form, and the beauty 
j and brilliancy of the paintings. An exhibition takes 
I place in September, wlien {here is an extensive shew of 
foreign china and I'artlumworc, as well as of spinjimcns 
in different .stages of progre.ss. 'I'lie solc-dfpdt, in Paris, 
is in the Hue Kivoli. Among the other manufactures of 
the cap., jewellery, works in gold, silver, bronze, and 
.steel, watchmaking, the manufacture of chemical pro- 
ducts, hats, carpets, artifi< ial flowers, and the compound- 
ing of all kinds of bonbons and sweetmeats, furnish 
employment toava.st number of persons; besides wjiieh, 
Paris has 28 woollen ^factories, employing upwards of 
1 .200 bands, and producing hroad.cloth, cashmere shawls, 
}ch-ili>, thtnnt'L, ,tc., one esialilishment for weaving silk 
shaw'Is, and 24 faclorie.? for cotton or mixed goods of 
cotton and worsted. The manufacture of both silk and 
cotton stockings is likewise conducted on a most exten- 
sive scale. With respect to the tvages of workmen in 
Paris, tliere has been a considerable fall .since the re- 
volution of 1830: stone-cutters, carpenters, masons, &c., 
receive from 3 to 4 francs a day, and a few of those en- 
gaged in the more delicate branches of handicraft may 
earn from 5 to G francs per the day of 12 hours. Those 
engaged in the cotton and woollen factories receive only 
about li franc per diem, and work for 14 or I.*) hours; 
and the wages of females, in whatever branch they are 
employed, scarcely exceeds that rate. Young women in 
shops receiee their food, washing, and lodging, with 
wages varying from 160 to 400 fr. a year. The expenses 
of living to these classes range between 17 and 28 ious a 
day, and lodging may cost about 100 fr. a year. The 
Parisian workmen scarcely ever work on Sunday, and 
they are quite as fond as those of I>ondon of keeping 


Napole«)n, OtijL Feb. 1810), where the animals necessary 
for the consumption of its inhaljs. arc killed. The 
abattoir of Montmartre is about 1074 ft. long and 384 ft. 
broad, and that of MCmil-montant is nearly as large ; the 
other three (two of which are S. of the Seine) are inferior 
both in size and arrangement. 

Intcrnitl Consumption All estimates respecting the 

consumption of provisions in a populous city must, of 
course, be extremely vague ; but, perhap.s, with regard to 
Paris, there is less uncertainty, owing to the octrois or 
(liities levied on most articles coming across the barrier. 
It is very difficult to. form any estimate of the con- 
sumption of bread, on account of the permitted ex- 
portation of wheat into the neighbouring districts, 
whenever the prico outside the barriers exceeds that 
of the Halle au Hlk, but (he daily consumption of 
flour is supposed to .amount to about 1.700 sacks. 
Cattle, sheep, &c., chiefly come from Normandy, the Isle 
of France, and Limousin, It api>ear8, however, that, 
though, in 1826, the average con.sumption of each in- 
habitant was estimated at G.3’4 kilogr., the allowance to 
OHcli iti I83G amounted to only 50 4 kilogr., a result as- 
cribable wholly, or idmost wholly, to the increased price 
of butciier’s meat, occasioned by the oppressive duties 
laid on foreign cattle when imported, and the inadequacy 
of the home supply. i^See art. Fkancio.) 

The .following table, though not complete, gives a 
tolerable idea of the consumption of Paris in 1836. 


92‘i,.363 hect, 
.3(1,441 — 
IS, 1.3.3 — 
17/>U — 
1U,S11 — 
72,330 head. 
17,442 - 
77, .*>83 — 
378,476 — 
91,929 — 


OfTal 

Cheese, dry 
(Irajios 
Se.'»-(ihh 
Oysters 
Fresh-WHter 
fish 

PotJUry and 
name 
Butter 

Hay 

Straw 

UaU 


1,23.3,779 kilog. 

1.244. . '■>27 — 
618,926 -. 

4,771.38.3 fr.val. 
1,219,659 -- 

511,745 — 

8.. 387.276 — 

1 — 

7,al<,323l.oue«. 
1 I, h|3 — 

l,'J'i.3,y45 heel. 


Wines . 

Sprits - 
Cider and perry 
Vinegar - 
Beer 
Oxm 
Cows 

Calves • 

Sheep 
Pigs 

Pies and prepared 
meats - 210,773 kilos. 

Meat, coariHs 819,921 — 

Sausages, hams, 

&c. . 3,301,518 — 

Among other articles of consumption, the tobacco sold 
in Paris during the same year amounted to 708,793 kilog. 
Fuel, which is here one of the most costly articles of do- 
mestic expenditure, consists principally of wood; but 
large quantities of coal and charcoal are also made use of. 

industry, Commerce, and Trade — Paris, besides being 
the political cap. of France, is one of the chief seats of 
the national industry and commerce. Many branches 
of industry are conducted on an extensive Arale ; the 
advantages resulting from the greater subdivision of em- 
pltyment, the greater command of scientific assistant, 
and of skilled leorkmen, being more than sufficient to 
countervail the higher wages and heavier expenses in 
other resj^ts attending their prosecution In so great a 
city, Stfll, however. It Is lodicrous to suppose that a 
ci^ like Paris, without coal, and without the command 
of wator power, should ever be able to come into suc- 
msful competition with such placet as Manchester, 
Glasgow, or Birmingham. The articles produced in 


holyday on Monday, devoting both these days to amuse- 
ments in the guinguettes, theatres, Ac. A great nitmbcr 
of workmen belong to benefit societies, of wldch there 
are about 170 ; and the moral condition of the labouring 
classes has been greatly improved by the establislpnent 
of fire and life Insurance companies, savings’ banks, 
infant and primary schools, as well as by the abolition of 
lotteries and gambling-houses. In 18^, 30,697,988 fr. 
were paid into the Paris Savings’ Bank, and 21,379,500 
fr. were taken out. 

The export trade of Paris consists chiefly in’the trans- 
mission to foreign countries of its different manufactures. 
The following^ls an official statement of the value of the 
exports from Paris from 1828 to 1837 inclusive : — 


1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 


66,972,467 fr. 
64,737,731 - 
64,231,108 . 
66, 7.58, .<>74 . 
66,911,055 . 


18.3.3 - 

1834 • 

1835 
18.36 

1837 • 


95,274,381 
98,.315A>20 . 
119,411,522 . 
134,495,449 - 
137.099,000 . 


The retail trade of Paris is on a vei^ extensive scale, 
and it is estimated that there are 6,509 retailers of food 
and drioV. that 5.000 are employed in making and selling 
H K 4 
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artldei of dress or ornament, 8,000 in building and 
furnishing bouses. 850 in printing, publiehine, and selling 
^oks, 8rc., 1,570 in trades connected with the One arts. 


350 In trades connected with mechanics, optics, &c., 
and about 650 in keeping hotels, restaurants, cafes, &c . ; 
but these statements are all very vague, and not to 
be relied on. The tradesmen’s licences, issued in Paris, 
during 1830, amounted to 73,281, including hawkers; 
and the returns to government from this sourco were 
estimated at 8,321,254 francs. 

Paris has also 42 banking firms, 128 stock and insur> 
ance brokers, 1,000 physicians and surgeons, 260 apothe* 
caries, and about 400 persons keeping seminaries and 
pensions for chihlren of both sexes. 

Seine, Bridges, Quat/Sf and Navigation. — Paris has not 
like London, a deep broad river, navigable to the city 
by sea-borne vessels of large burden ; but the Seine is, 
notwithstanding, a striking feature in Paris on account 
of its bridges and quays, as well a.s advantageous from its 
extensive boat-navigation. It enters Paris from the R.S.P. 
about 34 m. below its junction witli the Marne, at Ch.a- 
renton, and in its course forms a slight curve northward, 
its whole Icngtl) from the Barriere dc la Rupee at the 
E. end, to the Barritre dc la GrencUe at its w. extre- 
mity, being 8,000 metres, or nearly 5 m., in wbirh space it 
forms 3 islets, the smallest but highest up the stream 
being the Isle Lonvier, used as a depot for wood-fuel, 
the . Isle of St. Louis, about 700 yards in length, and 
the Isle du Palais, the site of the ancient Lutetia, 
about 5 furlongs in length by 2 do, in breadth. The 
river Is crossed by 24 bridges, of which five are on 
the suspension plan, three of iron and stone, one of 
wood, and the rest of stone. These structures, though 
usually on a level with the quays, and on the whole 
convenient, will not bear to be comnarod with the britlges 
of Sta. Trinitk at Florence, or St. Angelo at Home, much 
less with the noble bridges crossing the Thames. “ The 
Parisians,” says Mr. Woods, ” boast of their bridges, 
but without great reason ; the Pont d' Austcrlitx, some- 
times railed Po«/ d*/ Jardindu Roi^ is fine for an iron 
bridge ; the Pont Net^f, which crosses two branches of 
the Seine, and has 12 arches, has little pretension to 
beauty ; the Pont des Arts is a light, not to .say slight 
construction of iron, for foot |iasseng(?rs ; the Pont Royal 
is a well constructed stone-bridge of 5 arches, but hardly 
a handsome one ; the Pont de la Concorde is a stone 
structure of 5 very ugly-looking flat arches, and the Pont 
de Jena is a caricature of flattened ellipti<'.d arches, and 
apparent lightqess, its entire merit being confined to 
some ingenuity in the construction in order to obtain 
this effect, which, nevertheless, is certainly a blemish.” 
(Letters 0 / an Architect, 22.) The islets in the river 
are connected with the N. and .S. banks by 10 bridges, 
some of stone and others of wood, of inferior size and 
little beauty. The l)ank.s of the Seine are not blocked 
up, like those of the Thames, with coal-wharfs, ware- 
houses, and irregularly built houses, running close down 
to the WBterk edge, but have fine open quaysvi^affording 
uninterrupted walks, extending on both sides the river 
from one end of the city to the other, Paris being in 
this respect greatly su|>crior to London, Wharfs ami 
landing-places are rorined in different parts, particularly 
towards the K. end of the city, D(fp6ts, for fire- wood 
are to be found along the river, and on all the outskirts 
of the town, and the boats along the wharfs on both 
sides the Isle du Palais furnish supplies of wood and 
charcoal. The navigation of the river Is effected by largo 
boats called caches d^enu, by barks, and within the last few 

J 'cars by steamers, the number of which Is progressively 
ncreasing. From the higher parts of thq river about 
11,000 boats arrive every year with fruit, corn, and flour, 
hay, wine, paving-stones, bricks, &c., besides about 4,000 
barks laden with timbt^r, charcoal, and fire-wmxl. Barges 
of from 40 to 60 tons burden come from liouen with 
colonial produce, cotton goods, cider, salt, foreign corn, 
Ac., and 2 steam-boats ply dally between Kouen and 
Pari% and 2 others during summer between Paris and 
Montereau. The river dues are light, and do not 
average more than 700,000 francs a year, exclusive of the 
octrois. 

Canals and Railways — The canals N. of the Seine 
epofist of 2 or 3 branches, connwted with an undertak- 
ing for uniting the waters of the Seine ami Ourcq, 
imh the view not only of making an inland navigation, 
Iwt 'also of supplying the capital with water of better 
qu^lty than that of the Seine. The Canal de I’Ourcq 
receives the waters of the Ourcq about 28 m. N.E. Paris, 
and after collecting several minor streams, falls into a 
basin in the N.E. suivurb of the city, from which branch 
several canals almost encircling the N. side of Paris. 
These canals, however, are less used for navigation than 
for supplying tiiexity with water. Several railroads are 
in course of construction from Paris ; those to St. Ger- 
main 'kod. Versailles are already open, are much fre- 
qumtod, and will, apparently, be profitable under- 
takings. Hie principal projected railways are intended 
tp ponnoct Paris with Orleans, and with Kouen and 


Havre. Other railways will, in all probability, be (brnied 
within a few years ; and there is reason to hope that 
the country may. at no distant period, possess some 
considerable portion of the facility and speed of com- 
munication which distinguish England and Belgium 
from the other countries of Euro^.. 

Establishments for Education, — The university of Paris, 
which appears to have been established early in the 13th 
century, though, some writers have traced its antiquity 
up to the time of Charlemagne, comprised, before the 
revolution of 1789, 10 great and 26 minor colleges, which 
had each faculties of divinity, law, physic, and arts. 
The professors appear to have been attached to col- 
leges rather than to the university as an abstract body, 
and the number of students living in the colleges was 
very considerable. The income of the university arose 
out of a 28th part of the rent paid by the farmer-general 
of the royal posts and messageries, which, with the 
students' fees, made a largo income ; and the extensive 
buildings, still remaining, testify the importance once 
attached to those institutions, at the same time that 
the literary annals of France prove that, speaking g(>- 
nerally, the various functionaries ^lerformed their duties 
pretty efficiently. At the revolution, however, the col- 
leges were abolished, their estates confiscated, and the 
whble establl.shment was remodelled. Further altera- 
tions were made by Napoleon ; but the present system 
dates from the restoration of the Bourbons. The uni- 
versity of Paris, as now constituted, is in fact the central 
establishment for education in France, and has under its 
direction all tlie faculties, colleges, and schools of the 
country : indeed, it may be considered as a mere 
government establishment, since the minister of public 
instruction is ex-qfficio rector of the university, whicli 
has jurisdiction over*fthe five royal and two private 
colleges of Paris, the royal college of Versailles, and all 
the institutions and pensions within certain limits. 'I’lieru 
.ire four faculties for higher degrees granted by the Aca- 
demic (’ouncil ; but no students can be adinitt^ to 
tli:‘m without having previously taken the degree ot 
haclielor of li'tteis. Professors arc attached to each 
faculty, and deliver gratuitous courses of lectures, a 
certain attendance 011 which, as well as other exercises, 
is necessary for obtaining degrees. Candidate's for the 
degree of bachelor of letters must produce certificates 
of having studied at least one year in one of the colleges 
of the university, in some authorised Institution, or under 
the charge of a regular tutor. Examinations are pub- 
licly held four times a year under four professors ap- 
pointed by the Academic Council : they include numer- 
ous oral questions on philosophy, literature, history, and 
the elements of mathematics, with papers for written com- 
position and the translation of Greek and Latin authors. 
Tlie examination of each candidate must last 1^ hours, 
but may be j»rotracted at tlie pleasure of the professors. 
All the higher degrees are granted only after severe 
tri.als, and numerous candidates are annually rejected. 
I'he number of regularly-entered students in law is 
about 3,200, and in medicine 2,200. There are seven 
colleges in Paris, all of which have a certain number 
of attached bursaries, and receive boarders as well as 
d.ay-puplls. The following table exhibits the numbers 
niKi classes of the students in the different colleges in 
1840-41. 


Colleges. 

Bursar*. 

Free- 

board* 

ers. 

Out- 

door 

Pupils. 

Total. 

College LtMii-i If (irunil 

— dellwrilV'. 

— dfSf.I.onis 

— (If ('li.irlfmagne 

— (Ic Ooiirboii 
— Sl.tnUlas 

— lltillin ... 

r,i 

85 

91 

none 

none 

30 

47 

451 

408 

214 

in 

Mi 

!i‘/6 

676 

79H 

980 

44 

1,070 

8410 

4.51 

798 

980 

'ilh 

389 


Total 

31.5 



5,219 


At the end of each academical year, in August, a grand 
distribution of prizes takes place in the public hall of tlic 
Sorbonne to the most deserving pupils of these colleges, 
and the <legree of emulation thus excited among more 
than .5,fXX) students is immense. The minister of public 
instruction presides at this ceremony, the professors 
deliver Latin orations, and the company comprises 
the most distinguished functionaries ana literati of 
France. 

Paris, besides Its colleges, has 28 institutions and 93 
pensions for boys, with 22 institutions and 48 pensions 
for girls.'* These are similar in all respects, except 
In size ; the institutions being on a larger scale, and 
the course of study more general and more advanced 
in them than in the pensions. The conductors of these 
establishments must be at least graduates of letters, and 
are bound by law not only to follow a course of 
prescribed by the university, but to send their pupil* 
daily to one of the Royal colleges In order to «tt®nd il^ 
professors* lectures. U li their duty, also, to assist them 
fa their itudieSi and preplre them for the lesions to 00 
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gone through In tho public claRs-rooms of the collegi*. i The MararlneHbraty comprises ItlO.OOO printed Tol*., with 
All the permanent students of tho colleges wear a mill- I 4,500 MSS. ; and the more recently formed library of tho 
tary-looking uniform, and are suinmoiiud to their duties | Institute has upwards of 100,000 vols., chiefly scientific 
by bent of drum. There are no colleges for girls, and works. Atone end of this library is Pigalle’s celebrated 
their education varies according to the system followed i marble statue of Voltaire. The Interior is adorned with 
in each particular establishment ; the mistresses, however, ' busts, bas-reliefs, Ac. ; and this palace Is, on the whole, 
of the different schools are obliged to pass an examin- one of the finest public edifices in Paris. Bureau (ic$ 
ation before persons authorised by tlie university. {See Longitudes is another important public body, formed in 
a valuable paper on the Present State of superior Kduea- , 1795, for the discovery of the best methods of ascertaiu- 
tion in Paris, in the Statistical Journal (f l.ondon^ iv. ing the longitude, and for the general Improvement of 
50 — fifi.) i navigation : its meetings are h(*ld at the Observatory 

Among the other establishments for education, tho (near the Barrifere d’Arceuil), a building well suited for 
highest 18 the College of France, founded by Francis I. j astronomical observations, and furnished with every 
in l.'jSO, and augmented at different periods. It consists , description of jdiilosophical instrument.^, and a good 
of professors only, called Iccteurs du Itoi, among which , llbriiry of 8ci<*ntiflc works. I'he Bureau produces au- 


are Biol, Thenard, Elie de Beaumont, Michelet, La- 
croix, .Taubert, St. Hilaire, Chevalier, and other distin- 
guished schoi.irs and men of science. All their lectures arc 
gratuitous, and open to everybody. The museum of 


nually the celestial almanack, called the Coimoissunte des 
Temps, for the use of navigators ; and another work of a 
more general character, the Annua're du Bureau des 
Longitudes. The Uoyal Acade my of Medicine, formed 


natural history, In the Jardin des Plantes, has likewise in 1770, and restored in 1820, is ch.arged with making 


an attaclicd corps of l.'i professors, who deliver courses 
of lectures on different departments of natural history, 
chemistry, agriculture, Ac. 'J’hese lectures are, also, per- 
fectly open and gratuitous ; as are tho.se delivered on 
Oriental literature at the Bihliothvquc du Hoi ; on 
jiainting, sculpture, Ac. at the Uoyal school of fine arts ; 
and on various branches of practical science at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts el des Metiers. One of the best 
of tlie educational institutions to which tlie revolution 
gave rise is tlie Prole Poli/tec/niique, established in , 
I71)4-9r>, for the promotion of mathematical and phy- 
sii'ul science and the graphic arts, and tlio preparati<»n of : 
jiupil.-! fur the artillery, engineering, and mining depart- | 
iiH'iits. The school is under the control of the minister 
of war ; but the details of management and instruction i 
an* left to a general council. The most distinguished ! 


ic|)orl.s to government on all matters of public health: 
this establishineiit, as dolinitlvely organised in IR.3;), con- 
sists of 17*5 resident, and 25 country memliers, with ‘22 
foreign asstK-iates. 'riic following are among the prin- 
cipal learned societies of I’aris supported by private 
subscription : — 


* .Society RoyaledesAnfiquaires. 

— Kqyale d’.Vgrk iilture. 

* — (Jtolf'^iquo fie I'l once- 

* — «U* (leographie. 

— <ir:iniitiati(-ale. 

* — Fhiloiiiathique. 

— I’liilolcchnique. 

— fit* St.ftis<iiie IJniv. 

— d’Horticulture. 

* — Asiatique. 


Society Entomologiqae de 
France. 

Sockkf? d’lIiKtoiri* Naiiirelle. 
Athen«« Royale dc Paris. 

* Institut Hisiorif|ue. 

Ath^nte des Arts. 

Acadcinie de I’liidustric Fran- 

Cuisc. 

* Soc lek* |)our 1’Enronragcinenl 

de riniliistrle Naiiunale. 


, " , I .« j i i 1 1 l.ihraries. Museums, and Picture Galleries By far 

masters m evtjy branch ot science are lim.l by go- ' ,„„gt celebrated library of Baris, and probably 
ycrument ; and no students are admitted without hay- the largest and most valuable that any wheri exists, 

mg previously undergone an examination, to prove their j, BJdiotluque du Hoi, or royal library. This 

.•..mpeteuev In the elassies and elementary mathematics. ; collection of books is depo.sited in the old Hotel 
I he pupils of whom there are ala.ut .300, s udy two, Nevers, a long, inelegaut-looklng edifice in the Hue 
sumclimes three years ; and no one can enter the higher njchelieu. It was begun in the middle of the lOtl. 

(iepartments of tlicmilit.irv service wilhuia a eeidh. ate of . p. 

aKeiul.'Uice at this eslalili'fimeiit. The pre>.< iil king h:i 


meiit, 

founded 24 scholarships, 12 of which are'in the gift of tlie 
minister of war, 8 of the minister of the interior, and 4 of 
the minister of tnarine. The establishment Is supported 
by guvenimont ; but tlie pupils pav an annual sum for 
’'■.(id and hwlging. 'I’he inuthe, mat leal education .at this 
m^lirntloM is ext client, much superior, indeed, to wh.it 
it is in most other institutions of tlie s.ime kind. An- 
other seminary of great importance, juid closely con. 
iiected with I’aris, though not within the cap., is the 
Maison Royale of St. Denis, ost.ahli.slie<l by Napoleon, 
and furnishing an excellent education to between (iOO 
.ukI 700 young ladies, the dauglitcrs, sisters, and nieces 
of members of tho legion of honour; of wliom 400 re- 
ceive their instruction gratuitously. I'his institution 
is in every resn(H.-t admirably condiieted, and might 
servo as a model for a largo college of females ; it lias, 
also, two succursal houses, in w hich 400 pupils are gra- 
tuitously instructed. There are al.so several noim.-il 
schools, with lectures, Ac., for tho purjmse of forming 
teachers in the primary schools. The adult primary 
schools in the department of the Seine are attended by 
about 8,500 pupils ; and the primary schools for children 
were attended, in by 12,050 boys and 1 1 ,2.50 girls ; 
the exnense of these estahlishmcnts being estimated at 
more tnan half a million francs a year. There .are at 
present, also, between *20 and 30 infant schools in I’jiris, 
supported by subscription, and attended by about 5,000 
children. 

Literary Institutions. — Among the many ch.artered 
.and private literary societies of I'aris, the hlgliest place Is 
due to the Institute, unquestionably the first establish- , 
inent of tho kind in Europe. A decree of the (Conven- 
tion, in 1793, annihilated the old academies, including 
.among others, the Acadimie des Inscripiiotis el des Belles 
Letlres, tho most celebrated academical institution that 
over existed. In 179.5, however, the Institut was formed, 
m the view of combining the literary and scientific 
academies Into one body. In 1803, Napoleon divided 
the Institute into 4 classes ; and in 1832 a fifth was formed 
ol moral and political scleneo. The titular memlicrs, of 
whom there are 217, receive pensions from government. 


century ; and at th(‘' death of lands XIV. it had 
70,0('() vols. : it was afterwanks greatly increased by the 
addition of M.SS. and priutcnl books from the suppressed 
•convents; and* it is said to comprise at present aliout 
7cn,u(K)book8 and i)am)>lilcf .h, su.OUO M.SS., 100,000 medals, 
l.fiOO.OOO engravings, an, i Huo.ooo maps or plans; thougl) 
there is reason to think that th...':e numbers' are, in some 
instances, consideral)ly ovcr.'.iatcd. It is open from 10 
till 3 daily (exe<q)t Sumi.iys, and during a recess of six 
weeks in September and (>etul)er), and every facility 
is given for literary research, exceut that tlie books 
may nut be removtul from tlie building. Among the 
bbraries attached to pulilie establishments, the follow- 
iug are the largest : — I'hat of St. (lenevitve, comprising 
‘200,000 printed vols. ajid 30,nOOMSS.; the two libraries 
of tlie lu.vtitute, eonsi.sting toge ther of ‘A>0,()00 vols. ami 
4,.50() MSS. ; th.it of the Arsenal, l‘JO,()00 vols. and 0,300 
MSS. ; that of the ('hambor of Deputies (50,0(K) vols.) ; 
and that of the Bibliotheque de la Ville (.50,0(X) vols.;, 
all open to the public. Baris has akso several valuahio 
museums, belonging eitlier to the government or lliu 
university, Tlie Aluseum of Natural History, in tlio 
$ardin des Pinnies, may lx? .said to stand at tlie he.ad of 
every institution of tlie kind, not only in France, but 
elsewberc ; it is condueted at an annual expence of 
3(K),()00 fr., and gives employment to ujiwards of ItiU 
persons. Tlie Botanic (iardeii, exclusive ol a large collec- 
tion of exotic jnauts from all i-limatcs, comprises build- 
ings fitted up as dens for carnivorous animals, with me- 
nageries for foreign birds and lieasts, wiiich are all pro- 
vided with habitations suitable to their inodes of life. 
This collection of living animals, perhaps the largest 
in Europe, has enriclied the museum with many new 
species, and enabled zoologists to improve the study 4 »f 
compar.atlve physiology. Largo additions to the mena- 
gerie have recently bi'cn made, and the collection is con- 
stantly on the increase. 'I’lie Amphithe.atre of Anatomy 
and Museum of Natural History occupy a large space at 
the end of the garden : on the first floor of the latter is ;i . 
superb colloctiun of rejililes and birds ; tlie second floor 
is devoted to the reception of mamnialiu, birds, insects, 
inollusca, Ac., arranged according to tiie system of 
Cuvier (who here pursued tliose studies that havegained 


E ^ l»«sWes whom |,im an imperishable fame) ; and on tho tliird story is 

academicians, 31 associates, and 2^0 cor- ; arranged a general lierlxil, comprising upwards of .50,000 
re8[ionaing members. Tho magnificent building In which species, besides special collections amassed by Toume- 
ims learned hodv mnoSe U nn nonr It v.„ tl,.. 


near the 
17th century, 


fort, Jussieu, Humboldt, Decandolle, Ac., the en^rli 
number of specimens amounting to nearly 400,000. Along 


b'** tiody meets is on the Quni Conti, 

nfW number ot specimens amou „ 

lni> Levau, at an expense of 2,000,000 fr., I k, gjde of the garden runs a long gaflegr, in which is 

iMir*. « *1 Mazarin, who intended it siiould bo a col- ■ deposited a noble museum of geology ana mineralogy, 
thft w ^ pr^lnces then recently annexed to ; only recently formed, and even now second to none, llj 

The principal room of the palace ^ Kurope. Tno Museum of Comparative Anatomy is k^pt 
shfil? ^ f is now appropriated to the 

lienr'i^'L 1 ® Classes, and fitted up with [ * Those niflrkeil with an aitarUk publish memoir* and bulletin* ol 

neiicncs forming a semicircle facing the president's chair, their proceeaing;. 
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in a detached boUdIng W. of the garden ; and the num> 
ber of preparations, which fill 15 rooms, considerably 
exc^ds 15,000. The tnenagerle is open every day ; and 
the museums may be seen by tickets twice or three times 
a week. Paris has many minor collections of anatomy, 
minerjdogy, &c., attached to the School of Medicine, and 
to its numerous literary societies ; but none of tliem are 
sufficiently extensive to require description. The Con- 
srrvatoire de$ Arts et det tiers, in the Rue St. Martin, 
deserves notice, both on account of its great extent and 
the astonishing variety of instruments and machines, spe. 
cimens of manufacture, models of patents, Ac., deposited 
therein ; in fact, this gallery of practical science is one of 
the most interesting exhibitions in Paris ; and having 
been *re-arranged and newly catalogued, may now be 
seen to great advantage. It is open during two days in 
the week ; but the library is accessible 7 or 8 hours 
a -day. 

The great glory of Paris, however, as respects thd^fine 
arts, is the gallery of tl»e Louvre, comprising a most ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of pictures and statues. 
During the latter years of the reign of Napoleon, this 
gallery was the richest and most magnificent by far of 
any that has ever existed, having then to boast of the 
ch^s~d' oeuvre of Rome, Florence, and, in fact, of the 
greater part of continental Europe, carried off by Hie 
conquering legions of France. But victory having de- 
serted the eagles of Napoleon, thc.se treasures were 
again restored to their former possessors, and the Lou- 
vre has no longer to glory in the Apollo Belvidere, the 
Venus de Medici, and other matchless productions. Still, 
however, the collection is a very noble one. Eighteen 
large halls, on the ground-floor, are filled with pieces of 
sculpture, including the choicest treasures of the Villa- 
Borghesc, and many work.s that once embellished aneient 
Rome. Many of them are of great value ; especially 
the Diane d la Jlichc, standing on a pedestal adorned 
with most exquisite bas-reliefs ; a statue of Mars, sup- 
posed to have been modelled from a picture by Zcuxks, 
once in the temple of Concord at Rome j the celebrated 
Fighting Gladiator, by Agasia.s of Ephe.sus ; the Herma- 
phrodite of the Villa- Borghese ; a statue of .Tason, erro- 
neously called CinclnnattJS ; and the magnificent group 
of Sileuus and the Itifant B;icchus discovered in the gar- 
den of Sallust at Pom{>oil, Five other rooms in the 
basement story are devoted to the reception of works l»y 
modern sculptors ; a large apartment was filled in lH;i() 
with a collection of Egyptian antiquities, and a large 
gallery has since been opened, called the Must'e de la 
Marine^ comprising mtKlels aiul .sectlon.s of vesscKs, plans 
of ports, and other naval curiosities. The great picture 
gallery, which is on the first floor, is approached by a 
grand staircase painted by native artists, and comprise.^ 
a suite of nine apartments, tlic walls of which are lined 
^ upwards of l,‘i(K) pictures by artists belonging to the 
French, Flemish and Dutch, Italian and .Spanish school.s. 
Among the pictures of the French school are 15 ad- 
mirable landscapes by Claude, the best of which is the 
well known “ Disembarkation of Cleopatra 10 com^fo- ; 
sitions, chiefly scriptural, by N. Poussin, among which 
may be distinguished an “ Assumption” and ” Holy 
Family and 17 beautifully coloured marine paintings 
by Vernet. Among the Flemish and Dutch pictures, 
which, like those of the Frencli scliool, occupy three 
apartments, the most distinguished specimens are 
rard Dow’s Dropsical Woman ; 8(!veral pictures by the 
VandyCks, particularly a sketch of the ” Dead Saviour 
in the Viren’s arms 14 fine studies by Rembrandt, 
including his ” Venus and Cupid aryl 38 pictures by 
Rubens, the principal of which are, the ” Flight into 
Efflrpt,” and a comimsition known to connoi.sseurs as the 
Vlerge aux Anget. The schools of Italy and .Spain oe- 
cupy the three remaiuing apartments, which, imleerl, 
contain the gems of the gallery. The following have 
been specified as those more particularly entitled to no- 
tice Raphael’s ** Belle Jardiniere," and Holy Family, 
painted for Francis I., who paid for it upwards of 
45,000 francs ; l/conardo da Vinci’s portrait of ** Mona- 
Usa Correglo’g group of ** Jupiter and Antlopc;” Do- 
menichino’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia Guido’s ” Infant Saviour 
on the Virgin’s knee Guercino’s ** Repentance of St. 
Peter a magnificent battle-piece, and the *‘ Witch of 
Endor,” by Salvator Rosa ; Murillo’s ” Infant Jesus 
and Espagnoletto’s ” Adoration of the Shepherds.” 

The Louvre is open every day except Mondays, and 
on Sundays the concourse of visiters is particularly 
great. Owing to the want of room, the pictures of the 
ancient masters are removed from the Grand Gallery, or 
are covered over, from the 1st of Feb. to June, to m<ike 
wav for the annual exhibition of the works of the modern 
aiiltists t Thit arrangement has been much objected to, 
and is. perhaps, the most defective of any connected with 
the fine arts in Paris. It is to be hoped that it may 
speedily be obviated, by providing some other place for 
the modem exhibition. The French metropolis com- 
PHms several valuable private collections, especially that 
of Marshal Soult, whic|i has some fine specimens of the 


Spanish school : the gallery of the Palais Royal consists 
chiefly of works by modern artists. 

Literature and Periodical Press, — Paris is the great 
centre from which emanate all the most important pub- 
lications of France, and in which is congntgated all the 
most distinguished French writers. The increase of nub- 
cutions appears to have been regularly progressive from 
1817. And within the last 20 years a peat numiier of 
higiily important and valuable new works, especially in 
history, philosophy, and science, have issued from the 
French press, as well as several republications of old 
standard works. These large undertakings ai'e mo.stly 
cunductetl at the expense and risk, not of one, but of 
several publishers, on a joint stock principle. The pe- 
riodical press of Paris is well conducted, and has great 
influence. In I8.‘18, 247 periodical works were published, 
exclusive of G6 political papers. The principal maga- 
zines are the Revue de Piu-is (which appears weekly), 
and the Revue dcs Deux Mondes, Revue du Nord, and 
Revue Brltannique, published monthly. 

The following table exhibits the circulation, in 1838, 
of the 9 principal newspapers of Paris : — 


La SKjcle 




11,687 

I.a I'rfsse 




9,700, 

Ix’ Const Itulionel 




5,8.13 

Im Moniteur Parisicn . 




5..100 

La (Ja/ette do France 




5,tH)6 

l.a QuoUilieime 





liO National - « 





lx .louma! des DcliaCs 





Le Journal du Commerce 




3,100 


The sale, however, of the ” Presse ” and ” Constitution- 
el.” has considerably diminished since tills return. The 
“ Moniteur IJniverscl ” is the official morning journal of 
the government. “ Gallgnani’s Messenger,” a well con- 
ducted daily paper, in English, is extensively cirenlatcd 
in tlie principal cities .and towns of continental Europe. 
Tin? royal inhuing-officc of P.aris I'lnploys about 400 
workmen. The censorship of the press, which was early 
introduced, and was exereised, though with considerable 
indulgence, *iown to the revolution of 1789, was finally 
abolished after the revolution of 19.30. 

Theatres and other Ammewents, — Paris may be re- 
garded ns the <lramatic capital of E3uropc. Every Pa- 
risian, even of the lowest class, esteerms himself, more 
or less, a critic of the drama ; and the fotidness for 
this species <»f entertainments rn.akes tlie 14 theatres 
he almost nightly crowded to exeess: iinleed, the re- 
ceipts of the theatres have for some years beeji steadily 
ontheinere.asc, and amount fit present to nearly 0,(>00,U()0 
fr. a year, of which a tenth goes to the support of pub- 
lic hospitals and charities. The most fashionable spec- 
tacles of Paris arc the Italian and French operas. Fhe 
former of these (which has been held in Hie Odcoti 
since the destruction by fire of the old .Salle Favart, but 
will soon be removed to the ThcAtre tie la Uenaissance) 
is strictly confined to the representation of Italian operas, 
and its administration for many years has secured an al- 
most unprecedented amount both of voeal and Instru- 
mental talent. The French opera house, ^longing to the 
Acadhnie Hoyalc de Musiqne, Is partly supported by tiu' 
government ; the operas are represented by the pupils of 
the academy, the dancers in the ballet are the first in 
Europe, and the stage mechanism is brought to match- 
less perfection. These theatres are supported chiefly by 
the higher classes, and as fa.shion.al>le resorts may be con- 
sidered analagous to the Italian opera in London. The 
other theatres, five or six of which are nightly crowded 
almost to suffocation, are supported by the middle classes, 
the small rentiers, and wealthy tradespeople. Vaude- 
villes and musical farces are the most popular entertain- 
ments ; but among the lower classes Irequenting the 
Porte St. Martin and Ambigu Comlque, there is a marked 
predilection for tlm horrible, as depicted by Victor Hugo, 
Dumas, &c. The following is a list of the theatres now 
oj)en in Paris, with tlie amount of accommodation in 
each : — 


Academic Rojale de 

M UHimtD 

Oiieon (Italian Opera) 
The&tre Frany^f* 

— de I’Op^ra 
Comique 

Th4&tre des Vari£t^ 

— do la Henais- 
sauce 

Th^&tre de I’Atnbigu 
Comique 


1,940 
1 ,«iOO 
1,520 


1,200 

1,240 


1,890 

1,900 


Th^fltredu Palais Royal 
Theatre de la Porte 
St. Martin - 
Th^trc Oaiet6 

— dca Folies 
Dramatiquo* 
Th4&tre de la Porte 
St. Antoine 
Gyninase Dramfttlque 
Cirque Olympique, 

(for horsemanship) 


l.KOO 
1 ,H(Kj 


1,100 


1,'AtO 


The theatres, however, are by no means the only 
amusement of the Parisians ; for they seem to be / 
attached to their concerts, balls, and guinguettes, "'ll:, 
abound in every part of the French metropolis. ^ . 
Concerts Musard are in high estimation, and 
Strauss in the Jardin Turc, near the Porte St. Mtu" » 
are almost equally celebrated. The Bal masque o’ * . 
opera deserves notice also, as being the nearest *PP‘ ^ , 
made by the French to the almost Insane revelries 01 
Italian carnival. 

Hotels, Clubs, Paris abounds with excellent hoi . 
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cafSs, And reitAuraftti ; about a do<en of which may vie 
ill respectability and amount of accommodation with 
similar eBtablishmonts in the W. end of London. They 
are uniformly dean, and In many cases elegantly fur- 
nished. “ Indeed,” says Mr. Macfaren, “ in the interior 
of these establishments, two peculiarities immediately 
strike the eye of a stranger — the profuse use of mirrors 
and marble. Many apartments are furnished with three 
or four mirrors of very large size ; and you will see a 
restaurant panelled all round with mirrors, each 3 or 
4 ft. broad. The tables in these places are almost inva- 
riably slabs of marble, and the tops of cabinets and even 
basin-stands are of the same substance. In the cafes 
here, also, there are no fires visible, as in the London 
coffee-houses ; but the stoves are so managed as always 
to maintain an agreeable warmth throughout the apart- 
ments.” (Notes, p. 14. and 20.) The restau7ants, or 
dining-houses, are frequented by all classes of tlie inha- 
bitants, female as well as male. In fact, however it may 
be accounted for, whether it have originated in its greater 
advantageousness In an economical point of view, in the 
taste of the people for society, or whatever else, home, 
in the Kngli.sh sense of the word, has but few charms for 
the bulk of the Parisians, who may be said to live jn ptib- 
Hc, dining in restaurants, spending their evenings on 
the Boulevards, or in the theatres or cafes, and, appro- 
priately, it must be allowed, ending their days in the 
public hospitals ! At the principal restaurants (such 
ns Very’s, Vefours, the Frt'res Proven^aux, and tlie 
Bocher de Cancale) the bills of fare include hundreds 
of dishes, -and the charges are necessarilv liigh ; hut 
at many houses of great respectability dinners may 
be liad for two or tliree francs, including half a bottle of 
t'/« ordinaire. Beaune and Poniard, liowevcr, are the 
wines commonly drunk by persons in good circumstances. 
'Pile liouses of the traiteurs are frequented almost ex- 
clusively by the tradespeople and lower classes ; but 
they also supply dinners to jicoplo at their own houses 
at a fixed price for each dish. Clubs, similar to tliose 
of London, have been established within the lust few 
years ; the largest and most respectable is the (Mub 
Anglais, the habitual resort of the leading men in the 
fasiuonable and diplomatic circles. The Jockey Club is 
frequented by sinirting men, and a still more lietoroge- 
neous assemblage may be found at the Ccrclc, It may ho 
remarked, also, that these clubs liavc b(*cn much more 
numerously attended since the suppression of the .salon 
aiid other «ccns<v/ gambling-houses, which till very re- 
cently infested the metropolis of France. 

Local Governtnent. — Paris, with its environs, forms 
the small department of the Seine, of wlilch the form is 
nearly circular, and the diameter about At the 

head of it is a prefect, under whom aro twelve mayors, 
one lor each of the twelve divisions of the town, am! two 
suh-profects for the country quarter. As to the admi- 
nistration of justice, the courts of Paris are less compre- 
hensive than tliose of London, tlieir Jurisdiction com- 
prising only the cap. and seven adjoining dept8.;lmt in 
all other respects Paris is as mucli the common centre of 
public business for France, as London is for Kngland. 
The Court of Cassation is the supreme court of appeal 
from all the tiihunals of France, and the four des 
Cm/tptrs has authority to examine all the public accounts 
of the kingdom. The Cour Royale coniines itself to the 
trial of criminals in the dep. of the Seine ; besides which 
there is a tribunal de premiere instance. Paris is like- 
wise the permanent residence of the sovereign and royal 
lamily ; the place of meeting for the legislature ; the scat 
of all the ministerial bureaux, and of the public offices 
generally. It Is the seat of an archbishop, and the head- 
quarters lx)th of the royal guards and of the first of the 
twenty-two great military divisions of France. It hits 
also a numerous corps of national guards, or volunteers, 
composed of twelve legions, comprising about 30,000 men. 
ror mercantile purposes It has a chamber and sever.al 
courts of commerce. Finally, It is the centre of almost 
all associations for public purposes, such as those for the 
promotion of national industry, for tlie management of 
prisons, for the diffusion of vaccine inoculation, &c. As 
already stated, Paris sends 12 mems. to the Chamber of 
i/eputies, 1 for each arrondissement. Total number of 
electors, in 1838-39, 16,871. 

Popnlation, Health, — In 1836, when the pop. amount- 

anti foreigners, to 909,126, there w'ere 
J42 births and 24,067 deaths, showing an increase during 
li LlBGth part of the gross pop. Of the births, 

14,645 were males and 12,043 females : the Illegitimate 
•» y*® same year, to the legitimate births as 1 

u'h?. average throughout France is as 1 to 13. 

*** Indifferent view of the morality of the 
** favourable compared with the fact, 
j number of children born, 4,792 were 

parents, and sent to the Foundling 
the Rdmi! t to have to state, that 

proirreIIllt"ii? af® this hospital have been of late years 
thflMi diminishing; and that, in this respect, 
c has been a material improvement. Of the children 


produced In 18.16, no fewer than 4,772 were born in hos- 
pitals, and those, of course, were mostly abandoned. 
Of tho deaths in 1836, 9,060, or between 1 and A of the 
whole, took place in the public hospitals, 64 In prisons, and 
289 were found dead, and deposited in the Morgue, or public 
dead-house, in tho Isle de la Cite. The suicides in Paris, 
during the last 1.6 years, have averaged about 240 a year, or 
about 1 in 93 of the deaths during that period, a proportion 
about double that of London. The most densely peopled 
arrondissements are tlie 2d, 8th, and 12th ; those most 
thinly p^iplod being the 4th and 9th. Of the entire pop. 
of the city it is supposed that nearly a half are working 
people, the rest being composed of tradesmen, profes- 
sional men, and persons of indeiiendcnt property. 'J'hero 
arc about 80,000 servants, and nearly tlie same number of 
paupers ; but the latter have been gradually on th^ de- 
crease for some years. 

Nearly 1.6,000 patients are constantly in the hospitals, 
and about 60,000 pass tlirongh them imnually, of whom 
about 4-5ths arc discharged cured. Tho foundlings may 
avtirage about 20,000 ; and about tlie same number of 
a^ed and infirm persons are supportt^d by public charity. 
Iho pop. of the prisons is very lluctuating, but may be 
taken at about 4,000 at an average. The climate of Paris 
is not so v.'iriable as that of London, but the winters aro 
sometimes very severe ; snow docs not lie long, fogs are 
not frequent, and on the whole the climate is favourable. 
There h.ls been a great improvement in the health of tho 
inhuh. since the revolution, though it be far short of 
tlic improvement that has taken place in T/Ondon during 
the same period. As was to bo exnected, the least densely 
peopled arrondi.ssemcnts, and those occupied by tlie 
wealthier classes, are by far the healthiest. 

ForlifU:ations.—Y)ur\ug the course of the present year 
(1841), it has been, after much opposition, dcterniincd 
to fortify Paris, by surrounding it on all sides with a con- 
tinuous cliain of fortifications. The sum of 140 millions 
francs (5,(300,000/.) lias been voted for the execution of 
tlie works, which have bturii already commenced. We 
believe, lu)wever. tliat most military men arc of opinion 
that tlie fortifications in question will not oppose any ef- 
fectual resistance to ati invading army ; and that it is, in 
fact, impossible Rucccssfiilly to defend so great a city. 
It is true, the fortifications maybe serviceable as a means 
of overawing the Parisians ; and it has been suspected 
that this has bqcn with many the real motive that made 
them approve of their construction. 

Historv. — When G.ml was invaded by Cwsar, Paris, 
then called Lutetia, was the chief town of the Parish, 
a Belgic tribe, and was afterwards included by Augustus 
in the province of Luj^d/tnensis qnarta or Senonia. It 
attained no importance, however, till the middle of the 
4th century, when it took tin; name of Parisii, and be- 
came the see of an archbishop. It was the favourite resi- 
dence of the Fmpr rorJidi.in.w Im. in his Misopoyon, terms 
it his An,*!njc ; Imiig t.iken by the Franks, under 
Clovis, in 494, it hec in e the c.i|'it.il Iff his new kingdom. 
As late a.s the close of the yth century, the w'alled part 
of Paris was still limited to the island of la Cite, though 
considerable suburbs were (extending themselves along 
both banks of the Seine. It was greatly enlarged by 
Louis V' 1. ami V' 1 1. ; still more so by Philip A ngiLstus ; 
and after the batrle of Poitiers, in 13.66, new walls were 
raised on the N. .side of tlie Seine. The treaty of 
Troyes, in 14‘iO, gave Paris into the hands ol the 
Fnglish, who held it till 11.36, when it was recap- 
tured by the French, and the English garrison put to 
the sword. 'I’he pop. of Paris, in the 1.6th century, is 
estimated by Dulaure at 1.60,(!00, and great architectui.il 
imiirovemeuts had been gradually taking place; but the 
police was so had, that both life and property were inse- 
cure, and morals were almost at their lowest possilile 
ebb. The city was furtlier improved by Francis I., unci 
the circuit of the walls was greatly enlarged by Charles 
IX. and Henry IV., under whose reigns the entire 
suburb of St. (iermains was rebuilt. In the religious 
wars of the 16th century, Paris was the scene of a revolt 
against the troops of Henry III., known as “ the day of 
the barricades.” It was lield by the Leaguers, from 
1585 to 1594, when it surrendered to Henry IV. Tim 

S ’ ;e of the I.uxemhourg and the P.ilais Royal were 
In the reign of Lous XIII., and tho walls were so 
extended as to include nearly the whole space within 
the present boulevards ; but the police was still wretch- 
edly inefficient, and disorders w'cre of almost daily oc- 
currence, particularly in the turbulent quarter ol the 
University. In the 17th century, Paris was the principal 
scene of tho tumults of tlic Frondevrs, supported by 
tho inhabs., against the French and Swiss guards ; but 
notwithstanding these disturbances, the city still increased, 
churches, convents, and ho.snitals were built, the palace 
of the Tuilcrles was finished, the quays and boulevards 
were laid out, sewers formed, and other improvementa 
effected at a great expense. The most memorable scenes 
connected with the history of the French Revolution, 
from tho destruction of the Bastila, in 1789, lo' the as- 
sumption of iropdrial power by Napoleo|j|^ were en- 

-4 
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BcteiVin the metropolis, which has long had a prepoii- powder are made in Parma, riacen2a, and San Ponnhio, 
derating, though not always a bonefieial influence, over The value of the imports, which consist mostly of 
the aifltirs of the kingdom. Under the government of woollen and linen cloths, colonial goods, and articles of 
Napoleon, Paris w.as greatly improved, and many of luxury, is estimated at 748,000 lire ; while the vaiuo 
those scientifle and other establishments were either of the exports, including 8,000 head of cattle, and 
formed or remodelled, which have contributed to in- 27,000 hogs, is estimated at only 108,600 lire a year, 
crease its literary and scientifle renown. The work of (Serristori^ Statist.) But it is hardly necessary to say 
improvement nrocee<led slowly during tlio reign of Louis tlnat there can, in fact, be no such discrepancy between 
XVllI, and Charles X.; but since the revolution of them; and either the one statement nr the other, nr 
18^0, which placed the Duke of Orleans on the throne, perhaps both, must be completely erroneous. Except 
great activity has been evinced by tlie legislature in the Po, there is no navigable river, nor is there any 
raising solid as well as splendid monuments, some of canal, except fur irrigation, within this duchy, 
which, as the Madeleine, the Arc dc I’Etolle, and the The government it axi unlimited monarcliy, hereditary 
ministerial hotel on the Qual d’Orsay, may vie in mag- in the male line, but at present vested in a female, this 
niflcence with the flnest European structures. At the duchy having been assigned, by the treaty of Vienna, to 
sanVe time, new pavements, bridges, sowers, markets, the Arehcluchess Maria Louisa, ex-empress of Frawt e. 
public gardens, and prisons, attest that no department of At her deatl), however, it will fall, under the existing 
the metrop<dis is neglected by the govertiineut ; ami arrangements, to the l>uke of Lueca, or his heirs. 'J'lie 
whenever gas is generally introduced, atul water more administration is conducted by a cabinet of six ministers, 
generally diflUsed in yirivate houses, Paris will be one. of The duchy i.s divided into five districts : chief towns, I'ar- 
the most comfortable as well as handsomest and most ma, the cap., Piacenza, Borgo San Dounino, Borgo Taro, 
luxurious capitals of Europe. (I)u/aur<\ Jlistoire de and (luastalla. 'J'here are 3ft inferior courts of aibitra- 
Paris ; Paris arui its Historical Scenes, i. ; Metro- tion, consisting of a single judge, and courts of priinary 
politau Magazine, 1H.*17 ; Galignanfs Seto Paris Guide ; jurisdiction and appeal in Parma and Piacenza. Criminal 
Planta's Picture Paris; Dictionnairc de la Con- trials take place in public, but without the intervenliou 
versation et de la Lecture, art. Paris, uud Private of a jury: tlie judges eomposing the court decide by .i 
Ipformation.) majority of votes. The code of Parma, promiilKa'teil 

PARMA (l)UCHY OF), an itrdep. state of- N. Italy, since 18*20, is bottomed upon the Code Nai)oleon, bul has 
l>etween lat. 44^^ iiO' and 4.6'-* 8' N., and long. *20' and much that is peculiar to itself. Secret societies are j)ro- 
JO*^ 30' E. (exc. the detached distr. Guastalia), having N. hibited, and assm'iations for definite objects, if con>istiiig 
Austrian Ibily, from which it is separated by the Po. W. of more than 20 members, require to be auWiorised l»y 
the .Sardinian dom., S. the latter and Tuscan Lunigiaiiu, government. All games of chance are prohibited, under 
and E. Motiena. Area estimated at ‘2,2G8 sq. in. Pop., penalty of tine and imprisonment. Public provision is 
In 1833, 4G.6,G73. This duchy, lying between the Po on made for the poor ; and beggars are either imnished with 
the N., and the Apennines on the S., is partly and imprisonment, or sent to a workhouse. If death ensue 
principally included in the great plain of Lombardy ; from a iluel, the challenger is liable to imprisonment lor 
but a large portion of its surface is covered with the from 10 to ‘20 years, and the challenged from 8 to in. 
ramitications and slope of the Ai)ennines, the crest of (/'on liaumer, i. 314 — 31G.) The Kom. Cath. is the 
the ridge, here about 4,(X)0 ft. in height, forming it.s .S. state ndigion ; but others are tolerated. Public insfrnc. 
boundary. It slopes to the N., and all its river.s fall tiou is furnished by about 380 elementarv scImoL, at- 
luto the Po. 7'hc soil, which is very fertile in the plain, tended by nearly 10,0(K> pupils ; there are also secomlary 
where it Is watered by numerous canals, is stony and schools in most’of the towms ; and superior academies in 
arid in the mountainous districts. It is jjrineipally held Parma and IMacenza. The military force consists of 
by metayers ; bul while in tlie surroumiing state.s .such alxmt 1 ,3no men, chiefly Infantry. The nubile revenue, 
agreements are entered into between the metayer and derived from state property, territorial and j)er.sonal 
his landlord as they may ajiprove, in this duchy tlie law taxes, patents, communal and river dues, custom dnlies, 
interposes to protect the tenant, who might be inclined octrois, in Parma and Piacenza, amounted, iu 1831, to 
to subscribe to peculiarly onerous conditions. Tims, a G,8b.6,840 lire. The public debt, in 1833, amounted to 
landlord may stipulate for more than half, but not for 10,7(X),(KK> do. (Serristori, Statist, cT Italia.) 

more than 2'3ds of the produce. If the landlord This territory anciently fonru*d part of Cisalpine Gaul, 

furnish the cattle, the farmer has a right to, at least, Charlemagne gave it to the Holy SeC ; but during the 
l-3d of the profit thence arising ; and if the tenant fur- quarrels between the popes amlthe emperors, Pannuand 
nish the cattle, no lease is bimlirig that does not leave Piacenza became independent republics. They ufter- 
him 2-3ds the produce. (,t'on Itantner, Ifaty, wards fell successively under the dukes of Milaif, the 

Along the Po, the farther we advance to the F.., the soil popes, the Farnese family, and the Spaniards. By lar 
becomes deeper, richer, iK’tter watered, and more fer- tlie most ceielirated of its native sovereigns was the 
tile. The dairy is hero the great object of attention, famous Alexander Farnese. Though he served one of 
and the famous chee.se which derives it* name from the most odioms tyrants, Philip IL, Farnese was alike 
this duchy, is still made to a great extent in the neigh- generous and brave, and was certainly the most bkilfnl 
bourhood of Pavia, Lodi, &c. Farms are very siti.ill, and accomplished general of his age. In 1801, Panna 
and the husbandry inferior to that of Modena. (4'tr was ceded to the French ; and in 180.6, it was priueijially 
Italy (Austrian), G4.) included in the dep. Taro, belonging to the kingd. of 

The acorns of the numerous oaks, along the banks Italy. {Serristori, Statistica d' Italia ; Rampoldi ; Chd- 
of the Po, feed an immense number of liogs, which teauvieux ; Jlaumer, &c.) 

are generally preferred to those of any oiher part I’au.'via, a city of N. Italy, the cap. of Ihe above 

of Italy: in consequence many arc sent to Tuscany duchy, on the little river of its own name, a tributary of 
and the Papal .States, whither, also, and to Genoa, the Po, here crossed by .3 bridges. 3.6 m. S.K. Piacenza, 

g reat numbers of fat oxen are sent. The sheep of the .and .33 ro. S.W. Mantua; lat. 44'^ 48' 1" N., long. lO^ ‘2ti' 
uchy are indifferent: tlic superior flocks pastured 4.6" E. Pop. circa 3G,(K)0. Its walls are between 3 m. 
in the Parmese Apennines in summer,^ belong to Imm- and 4 m. in circ. ; it is surrounded by a glacis which 
bardy, Tuscany, and other adjacent states. ' Both poultry forms a favourite public promenade. It is well built and 
and bees are abundant. Maize, wheat, beans, tobacco, laid out, especially its principal thoroughfare, w iii< h 
fruit and wine, are the principal products of the plain forms a part of the Flaminian way (via Flaminia). It 
country. The only raw materials manufactured are silk has many good public and private edifices ; tbi y ;ire 
and hemp; but according to Serristorl, the produce of mostly, however, of bricK, and none Is remarkable (or 
the former only amounts to 100,000 lbs. a year. Rice is beauty : many of them arc, also, in a decaying condition, 
Bvown in the district of Guastalia, and near Parma, ami its streets are “ dull and dreary.” The Fanieso 
In the mountains but little corn is grown ; and the cll- palace, though an immense pile, Is little more than half 
mate is loocold for the vine. Chestnuts and skimmed milk, the original design ; it is raised on open arcades; and, 
with cheese made from the milk of goats and ewes, form though partly in a ruinous state, it serves for the rcM* 
the principal food of the population. Potatoes w ere not dence of the archduchess, and accommodates the acmleiny 
introduced into the mountain districts when the duchy of arts. In tlie new picture gallerv belungiug to the 
was visited by Chdteauvieux. The inhabitants of these latter are several masterpieces by Correggio, Panne- 
districts make a good deal of charcoal; but their princl- giano, Raphael, the Carracci, &c. The academy has also 
pal revenue is derived from their migrations; for all the a museum, in which are many interesting antiqniues 
active inhabitants quit their homes at the favourable sea- from the buried city of Velleia ( 18 m. S. Piacenza), anu 
son, to work In I..omljardy and Tuscany. 'I'lie money an extensive and well arranged library. Attached to t'J® 
they gain and save fVora this source forms almost all the paiaci is the large Farnese tlieatro, designed by V IgnoJa 
csqiftai circulati^ among them. (ChdteauvieuPs Italy on the model of the ancient theatres, 300 ft. in length, anu 
tvnd its Agricul. Tram., p. 6.6.) capable of accommodating some thousand persons. It 

Iron, copper, vitriol, and petroleum, are found In the built entirely of wood, and is well constructed for liear- 
mountalns; but the principal mineral product is salt, Ing; but it has been long disused, and is said to bo in a 
of which about 12,3W quintals are miuie annually, verydilapidated and ruinous state. Another, but smai it 
Manufactures, excepting such as are domestic, are of theatre, exists on the same floor ; and a third, built oy 
trifling importance ; silk fabrics are the principal, and the present archduchess, was finished in 1880. 
are made in all the larger towns. There are several Iron The cathedral, an edifice of the I Ith century, 
forges ; hats, glass, earthenware, pa})er, and gun- in a mixed and semi- barbarous stylo, is, on the whole, a 
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magniflcent building : its fine dome is ornamented 
witii one of the last and most celebrated productions of 
(Jorregglo. Tlie city has a grout nuniber of other 
rhurches, several of which possess some (hie works of art. 
it Is a bishop’s see, and a scat of the high court of revision 
for the duchy, besides several inferior courts ; and was, 
till IH02, the seat of a university: it has now a su- 
perior school of divinity, medicine, and philosopiiy, at- 
tended by about 420 students ; a college of nobles, founded 
in 1G0(); an episcopal seminary, some inferior schools, 
and several hospitals and other charities. The principal 
and most extensive establishment in the city Is the 
famous printing-office of the Bodoni, e.stablislied in 1765 : 
it has produced some of the best speeimen.s of typo- 
grajjhy, especially some of the most splendid editions of 
tlie classics of which modern Europe lias to boast. The 
city Is supplied with water by a conduit, said to be .5()nj.(?) 
ill lengtli. The Palaxxo Giardino, and a large public 
I'crnetcrv, are situated without the walls. Parma has 
home silk and other fabrics ; but its inanufoctures and 
commerce are comparatively insignificant. 

Purrna became a Koman cohniy a. u. c. .569. It suffered 
greatly in the civil war between Anton v and Augustus ; 
and was colonized anew by the latter, from whom it re- 
ceived the name of Julice AngnUie Colonia. It was an- 
ciently much celebrated for its wool. 

Velleribus priuiis Apulia, Parma sccundis 

NobilU. MAKTiAi,, xiv. Ep. 53. 

(^Conder's Italy ^ ii. 26 — 39.; Rampoldi ; Diet. Gt^og., 
^r.) 

PARNASSUS, a mountain-chain of Independent 
dreece, prov. K. Hellas, and noin. Phocis, famous in 
drecian poetry and mythology, the favourite resort 
of Apollo ana the mn.sos, and especially sacred to 
Bacchus It runs from W.N.W. to E.S.E., forming the 
connecting link between Mount Piiidns and Mount 
Helicon ; but tlie only part of it tfiat requires any jiar- 
ticnlar mention is its culminating point N. of Delphi, 
now called Liakura, lat. 38^ 31' 57'' N.; long. 22 ^- ;{h' 
.*56" E. According to M.Pcytior, it rises H.tKW ft. above 
(he .sea, and being covercii with snow during the greater 
part of the year, would have been ratlu'r an uncom- 
fortable residence for tlie muses, w'lio inhahifed its lower 
regions, especially the laurel groves in the vi< lnily of the 
(^iht aliaii fountain. Dr. Clarke, who ascended this cclc- 
lirated mountain, describes Its summit as somewhat re- 
sembling that of Cader Idris in N. Wale.s ; and adds tliat 
“ al ter having been for years engaged in visiting the tops of 
mountains, he must still confess that he never saw any 
thing to comimre witli the view' from the summit of Par- 
na,ssn.s. 'I’he (jhIjiIi of Corinth had long looked like 
an ordinary lake, and it was now rediu i'd to a pond. 
Northwards, beyond all the plains of Thes.'?aly, ap- 
peared Olympus, with its many tons, clad in shining 
snow, and expanding its va^ breadth distinctly to view. 

'i he other mountains of Greece, like the surface of 
the ocean in a rolling calm, rose In vast heaps accord- 
ing to their did’erent altitudes ; but tlie eve ranged over 
every one of them. Helicon was one of these ; and it is 
certainly inferior in height to Parnassus. One of the 
principal mountains in the Morea. now called 'J'ricala, 
not far from Patras, matlo a great tigure in that moun- 
t.iinons territory; it was covered with snow, even tiie 
lower ridges not being destitute of it. We looked down 
on Achaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, as upon a model. 

'l ilt! Ii glier region of the mountain is of lliiiesloiie, bleak 
and destitute of all iierbage, except a few alpine plants.” 

[ Travels, vii, 261.) From the sacred town and temiilcof 
Delphi the mountain appears to have two summits, one 
of which was sacred to Pluebus and one to Ibicchns — 


** ' Pama&Hui gemino iiotit n^thera colic, 

Mom rtiuebo Ikumioquc »accr.’' Lucan, v. 72. 

Running down the cleft betw'cen these two summits is 
the famous Fans CastaliKs,t\n' genuine source of poetical 
inspiration. R is tlius alluded to by Virgil, in connec- 
tion with the neighbouring mountain — 


“ .Sell me I’amasni deserta per nrdua dulris 
Kaptat amor. .Tuvat ireJugiA, quii nulla priorura 
Castalinm molll devcrtilur orblu cUto.” Georg. 111. 293. 


Even at present it is by no means unworthy its ancient 
renown. Mr. Dodwell saye, “ it is clear, and forms an 
excellent beverage. The fountain is ornamented with pen- 
nent ivy, and overshadowed by a large fig-tree.” Higher 
m) tjje mountain is the Corycian cave, which, during the 
1 ersian war, afforded a safe retreat to the less adven- 
^ Greeks after the battle of Thormopylae. ff/crorf. 
vin. 36.) It is dc8crib(Hl by Mr. Raikes, the first motlern 
traveller who has visited it, as a chamber 330 ft. in length, 
1 2('h ft. in breadth, with a roof studded with 

Rwiaciites. Above this cave, and at a distance of about 
HO stadia from Delphi, stood the town of Tithorea, taken 
ana burnt by the army of Xerxes at the close of the Per- 
sun war. iho ruins were found by Dr. Clarke, near the 
Delimii Fetitxa. For further particulars see 


PAROS, a famous Island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
group of the central Cyclades, to the W. of Naxos, from 
which it is separated by a strait, 5 m. across ; Mount St. 
Ellas, the most elevated point in the island, being in lat. 
4702/46" N. ; long. 250 11' 25" E. Pop. 8,000. ? -It Is 
oval-shaped, being about 12 m. in length by 8 in breadth. 
Though rugged and uneven, it is, speaking generally, 
extremely fertile ; and, if well cultivated, would support 
four or five times its present pop. It produces consider- 
able quantities of cotton, with corn, wine, nil, Tonr- 
nefort says that the butchers’ meat is good, that thero 
are a great number of hogs, and tliat pigeons and par- 
tridges are extremely abundant, (i. 203. 4to. ed.) Port 
Nauss.a, on the N.E. roa.st of the island, is one of the 
best harbours in (he Archipelago, and was used, in 1770, as 
tile n!ndezvons of the Russian fleet. P.'ireccliia, on the 
.site of the ancient city of Pams, on the W. coast of the 
islami, is the capital. Its harbour is open to the VV,, .and 
there are some sunken rocks in its vicinity, on one of 
wliicli tlie Superbe, a Frencli llm*-of-battIe ship, was 
lost, in 18.33. The present town consists of mean liouses, 
which, however, are interesting, from their chiefly con- 
sisting of fragments of the old city, incliuling portions 
of the shafts and capitals of columns, iSiC. : tlie cathedral 
church is sahl to be the best in the Arcliipelago. 

Paros was fainou.s in antiijuity for its beantifnl snow- 
white marble, whence Virgil has called the island niveam 
Faron. {.Fhicid. iii. v. 126.) The finest of the ancient 
statues, including the Venus de Medici, the Apollo Bel- 
videre, and the Antinons, were fortiuHl out of this ma- 
terial. Indeed, the best sculptors used no other, omnrs 
autem tanluiii candido marmore usi sunt a Faro insula. 
(/'/m. Hist. Knf., lib. xxxvi. cap. 5.) I’he quarries 
were situated about 4 in. from tlie city of Paros, and 
remain exactly in the state in whicli they were left by 
the ancients. Dr. Clarke says they had been wrought 
with infinite skill ; and that tlie blocks had been cut out 
with such precision that there was not the smallest 
waste, (vi. 138. 8vo. ed.) 

According to 'I'luicydides (lib. i. ), Paros was originally 
settled by Pha'iilciaii.s. It early attained to great wealtli 
and consideration, ami e.stablishrd colonics in Thasos 
and other islands. During the first Persian war, it sided 
with the Persians ; and alter the def(!at of the latter at 
Marathon, the city of Paros was uiisnecessfnlly besieged 
by Miltiadcs. 'riiemistoeles, however, rendered it tri- 
butary to Athens. It produced several distinguished 
individuals, among wlioin may be specified Arcliilochus, 
the inventor of lambics. • 

In modern limes, the only event of importance con- 
nected w ith tlie liistory of Paros is the discovery of the 
” Parian, or Arnmielian Clironiele.” 'I'liis is a chronolo- 
gical account, cut in marble, of the princijjial events in 
the liistory of Greece liuriiig the jieriocl of 1318 years, 
b(‘giiiiiing with (’e('rop.s, and ending with tlie archonship 
of l>i.»gnetns, atuio 2(jl u.c. 'J’he chronicle for the last 
90 years is, liowevi'r, oliliterated ; and the inscription is 
in many parts a gooil deal defaced. 

The marlile .slab on wiiieli this chronicle is cut was 
purchased on the spot, in 1624, for tlie Earl of Arundel, 
whence it is now frecjiiently called the Arundelian Chro- 
nicle ; and being brouglit to I'-iigland in 1627, the inscrip- 
tion was soon after copied, translated, and published by 
Sehlen and other (*mineiit sciiolais. L’nfortunately the 
marhh* afterwards nu t with the most barbarous treat- 
im-nt, liaviiig been broken, and a part of it (Mni)h)yo<l, as 
is alleged, to repair a chimney in .\rundel House. Tlie 
portion that escaped tins worse than (iotliic usage was 
presented in 1667 to the nniversitv of Oxfoni, of wliieh it 
is one of the most precious ri'lics. {Jluberisuri on the 
Far inn Throni%le, }>|). 43 — 48.) 

For a lengthened period tin* Parian Chronicle wa.s re- 
garded as of tinqnestionable authority, and w;is referred 
to as such by all imiuirers into aiicitiiit history. In 1788, 
howevcT, its authenticity was assailed, in a singularly 
clear, able, and ingoijlyus dissertation, by the Rev. John 
Robertson, who conf^nded that it was altogether syu- 
rious, and liad bet!n fabricated in modern times. As was 
to be expected, thi.s dissertation eliciUHl various answers, 
by Mr. Hewlett ; Porson, the celebrated Greek scholar ; 
(ioiigh, the antiquary, &c. ; and at present it seems to be 
generally concluded by the ablest critics and scholars, 
that the objections of Hol)ertson liave been satisfactorily 
disposed of, ami that there is no good or sufficient rea- 
son for doubting that the Parian Chronicle was really 
compiled about 264 years H. c. 

PARSONSTOWN, or BIRR, an inland to^^n of Ire- 
land, King’s Co., on the conlimis of Tipperary, on the 
Birr, a branch of the I.ess(!r Brosna, 74 m. above its 
confluence with the Shannon, and 62 in. W.S.W. Dublin. 
Pop., in 1821, 5,406; in IH^B, 6,925. It has a large 
square, in which b a pillar surmounted by a statue «»f 
tho Duke of Cumberland, erected in eommemoration of 

* The />»cb'/Minair« Geographique says that the famous sculptors 
Phidias and Praxiteles were nativi!. of Paros. In jioint of fan, 
however, the former was bom at Atlwns, and tit* birthplace of tlie 
latter is unknown. 
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t)i« vkjw of CuHoden, In 1746, and ionw good itreeti. 
Ito public buildings are tho parish churt^, a fine R. 
Cath. oliapel, the cathedral of the see of KlUaloe, 3 
meeting-houses for Independents, 1 for Quakers, and 2 
for (Icthodists, a fever ho5>pital, a dispensary, a court- 
house, and a bridewell. Near it are large barracks. It 
has various schools, and is the seat of a manor court, 
general sessions and petty sessions; it is also a con- 
stabulary station, and has two distilleries, a brewery, 
and an extensive retail trade. The river is navigable 
for 2 m. from the Shannon, for barges. Markets 
on Saturdays; fairs, Feb. II., May ft., Aug. 2ft., and 
Dec. 10. Post-office revenue in 1 830, 967f. ; in 1 83G, 1 .267/. 
Branches of the provincial and agricultural banks were 
opened in 1833 and 1836. 

Close to the towii is Birr Castle, the scat of the Earl 
of Rosse.the head of the noble family of Parsons, whence 
the town has its name, and to whom it is greatly indebted. 
The castle, which is of considerable antiquity, has been 
completely modernised, and greatly improved by its pre- 
aent proprietor. 

PASCO, or CERRO DI PASCO, the principal mining 
town of Peru,dcp. Junin,prov. Huanaco, in an irregular 
hollow on tl;e table land of Hurnbon, nearly 14,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and 60 m. S. by W. Huanaco. 
Pop, varying at different seasons from 4,000 to perhaps 
12,000. It is a mean, wretched place, which, previ- 
ously to the establishment of the Peruvian Mining Com- 
pany, in had not a house with a chimney, fire- 

place, or glazed w’indow ; and even now its dwellings 
are principally covered with thatcli, a frequent cause of 
destructive fires. The town — of which the very adobes^ 
or unburned bricks, partly used in some of the houses, 
contain silver — is so burrowed under, that a person is in 
no small danger of inadvertently falling into old mines, 
or rather pits, sometimes suporficial, sometimes deep and 
fathomless, and half-filled with water. There are 
several hundred well-known mines, from which silver 
has been and still could be extracted in large quantities, 
provided a perfect drainage were effected. But during 
the revolution a great many of the mines were allowed 
to fill up with water, and only about 3U are now wrought 
for eignt months a year. From 182ft to 1836 inclu- 
sive, 2,190, -ftftft marcs of silver were reduced to bars in the 
foundry at Cerro Pasco ; the produce in the latter year 
having been 237,840 marcs. These mine.s have the 
advantage of being near a coal mine, which has of 
late years been opened ; but turf, dung, timber, Ac., 
are the kinds of fuel most commonly used. The miners 
choose whether they will be paid in money or a pro- 
portion of the ore. In the fVirrner case they get four 
reals, or 25. a day ; but they prefer of course jiayment 
in ore. if the mine be productive ; and sometimes re- 
alize, in this way, very nigh wages. But the gambling 
nature of the pursuit has the worst effect on all parties 
engaged in it. The miners are almost universally pro- 
fligate, and involved in debt ; and but few of the un- 
dertakers have made fortunes. {Smith's Peru as it is, ii. 
I~20.) > 

PAS-DE-CALAIS, a dep. of France, reg. N., for- 
merly comprised in the provs. of Artois and Picardy, ' 
between the 60th and ftlst degs, N. lat., and 1° 35' and 3^ i 
KP E. long. ; having N.K. and E. the dep. Du Nord, S. 
Somme, W. the English Channel, and N. the Strait of 
Dover, or Pas~de~ Calais, v/hvwce its name. A rea, G5.’>,64.ft 
hectares. Pop., in 1H36, G.'7'},215. There are several 
chains of hills, but none of any considerable height. 
The Scarp, Lys, and Aa, rise in this dup. ; besides which 
the principal rivers are the Liane, Canche, and Authic, 
having mostly a N. W. course. Except about Boulogne, 
the coasts are generally low, and in some places bordered 
with sandy downs, which are, however, prevented from 
Increasing to an inconvenient extent by being c.-irefully 
planted. The soil is, for the most part, good ; and agrf- , 
eulture is, on the whole, well conducted. Of the sur- 
face, in 18M, 492,374 hectares wergiupposed to be arable ; 
46,210 in pasture; 2I,H.V2 in oMkrds, gardens, Ac.; 
43,^07 in woods, and 18,84.') in heaths and wastes. Near 
Boulogne, farms vary in size from 8ft to 250 acres ; but. 
Id general, they do not exceed 140 acres. Few are cul- 
tivated by the proprietors, being usually let to farmers 
who pay a money rent, and are also charged with the 
payment of the land-tax. All kinds of corn, but princi- 
pally wheat and masiin, and large quantities of beans, 
peas, and oleaginous seeds, are raised. About 1,522,000 
nectol. of potatoes were grown in 1835 ; and a gc^ deal 
of land is devoted to the growth of beet-root. The an- 
nual produce of beer is estimated at 360,000 hoctoL ; of 
cider, at 36,000 h. ; and of malt spirits, at 11,000 h. In 
1^, there were estimated to be nearly 200,000 oxen and 
cows, and 300,000 sheep in the dep. ; the produce of wool 
averages about 662,000 kilogr. a year. I’he farmers, 
though not prosperous, are contented with their con 1 
dltion ; and there are few paupers requiring permanent 
relief. In 1835, of 232,002 estates subject to the contri- 
button fonciire, 101,918 were assessed at less than 6 fr., 
and 39,403 at from 5 to 10 fr. Some coal Is met with ; 
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but the mater port of that made use of In the dep. is 
brought from Belgium ; and wood and turf are the prin- 
cipal species of fuel. About 8,984,000 kilogr. of beet- 
root sugar were made in this dep. in 1836. a greater 
quantity than in any other French dep., that of the 
North excepted. Arras is famous for lacc and ginger- 
bread. A portion of the pop. of Boulogne and Calais is 
occupied in the manufacture of tulles ; in the arrond. of 
Bethune many hundreds are employed In making linen 
stuffs and yarn ; and manufacturc.s of cotton stuns and 
yarn are pretty general. Spirits, leather, gunpowder, soap, 

g lass and earthenwares, tobacco pipes, &c. are also pro- 
uced. Artesian wells (so named from the prov. Artois) 
originated in this dep. The Pas-de-Calais is divided into 6 
arronds. ; chief towns, Arras, the cap. ; Bethune, Bou- 
logne, Montrens, St. Omer, and St Pol. Calais and 
Boulogne arc the principal seca-ports, and have a con- 
siderable coasting trade, and share in the cod, herring, 
and inackarel fineries. The dep. sends 8 moms, to the 
Ch. of Dep.; number of electors in 1838-39, 4, .512. Total 
public revenue (1831), 18,813,372 I’r. (Hugo, Art. Pas-de- 
Calais; Diet. Gt^ogr.; French (\fficial 2'ahles ; and Pari, 
lienor ts on Agriculture, 18.34.) 

PASSAU (an. Castra Balavn), a fortified frontier 
city, principally belonging to Bavaria, circ. Lower B.a- 
varia. of wnich it is the cap., on the Danube, where it is 
joined by the Inn, and also by the small river llz,68m. E. 
S.E. Katisbon : lat. 48^^ 34' N., long. 13° 28' 5" E. 

Pop., circa 9,0()0. It consists of the city proper, built 
in the .angle between tlie Danube and Inn, and of three; 
smaller portions beyond the Danube, the Inn, and the 
llz, the latter being within the Austrian dominions. 
'l'he.se different parts are connected by bridges, and sur- 
rounded with fortifications ; and are further defentled by 
two citadels, and some inferior forts ; this being, in fact, 
one of the most important fortrc.sses in the line of tlu> 
Danube. The defile, in which the town is situated, is 
highly picturesque ; and it has a striking .apnearance 
from tho river, tliough not generally well built. Th<; 
cathedral, however, is a magnificent modern edifice, in 
(lie Italian style, and several of the other churches are 
handsome : tlio old Jesuit’s college, now a lyceum, the 
bishop’s pal.ace, several liospitals, an orphan asylum, and 
the post office are the other principal public buildin}j;s. 
On a hill, adj.acent to the Innstadt, is the shrine of 
Maria-hilf, a celebrated place of Rom. Cath. pilgrimage. 
Passau is the seat of circle, police, and taxation boards, 
and has an epi.scopal seminary, a school of industry, 
manufactures of le.athcr, tobacco, and pottery-ware, 
docks for ship building, and an active trade both up and 
down the Danube. It was long the cap. of an ecclesia.s- 
tical principality, secularised in 1805. Here, in 15,V2, a 
treaty was concluded between Maurice, elector of Sax- 
ony, on the one hand, and Ferdinand, king of the Ro- 
mans, on the part of the Emperor Charles V., on the 
other, by w hich the latter agreed to set the landgrave 
of Hesse at liberty, and to .allow the Protestants full 
freedom of conscience. (Berghaus ; Sketches of Germany, 
U. 101, 102. Sfc.) 

PATAGONIA, an extensive country of S. America, 
comprising nearly tho whole of that continent S. of lat. 
.38° s., and having N. the territories of I.a Plata and 
Chili, S. the Strait of Magellan, separating it from Terra 
del Fuego, E. the Atlantic, and VV. the Pacific. Little 
is known respecting this region beyond its coa.st outline. 
The Andes In Patagonia appear to consist of but one cor- 
dillera, the mean height of wliich may be estimated at 
3,000 ft. ; but opposite Cliilloe there are some mouutain.s 
probably from .5,000 to 6,000 ft. in height. (Geog. Journ. 

{, 157.) The W. coast is abrupt, very much broken, and 
skirted with a great number of irregularly shaped rocky 
islands. The E. coast has been most explored. The 
surface of the country appears to rise from the Atlantic 
to tho Andet, in a succession of terraces, all of which are 
alike arid and sterile, the upper soil consisting chiefly 
of marine gravelly deposits, covered with coarse wiry 
grass. No wood is seen larger than a small thorny shnffi, 
fit only for the purpose of fuel, except on the banks of a 
few ot the rivers subject to inundation, where herbag^ 
and some trees are occasionally found. This storllitp 
prevails throughout the whole plain country of Pata- 
gonia, the complete similarity of which, in almost every 
part, is one of its most striking characteristics. It is 
stated, however, by the Indians on the Rio Negro, which 
forms the N. boundary ,of Patagonia, that near the 
Andes, wheat, maize, beans, lentils, pease, &c., are 
raised. This latter region is not, however, placed under 
the same circumstances as the country more to the east- 
ward, nor is it subject to the causes which mainly occa- 
sion Its sterility. . 

*«f A great deal of rain falls in the Andes, and the counW 
immediately E. of the mountains is thickly 
and is injured by too much rain. This results , 

moisture which tho W. winds, that prevail througnou 
most part of the year, bring with them from the Pacinc, 
being condensed and precipitated In the wountmns im 
Immediately adjacent territory ; so that after passing these 
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regions thet winds are quite drv ; and B. winds, which are 
very rare in Patagonia, are tnose only which cwivoy any 
moisture to the desert E. of the Andes. Porphyry, basalt, 
sandstone, containing numerous organic remains, and a 
friable rock, greatly resembling, but not identical with, 
chalk, are among the mineral formations hitherto re- 
marked as the most prevalent in E. Patagonia. The 
zoology of the country is as limited as its yiora. Guana- 
coes are met with sometimes in herds of several hun- 
dreds ; and their enemy the puma, and a small kind of 
fox, are almost the only other wild quadrupeds at all 
abundant, except mice. The latter are of many species, 
and so numerous that, according to Mr. Darwin, Pata- 
gonia, poor as she is in some respects, can, perhaps, 
boast or a greater stock of small rodentia than any other 
country in the world. ( Voyage (\f Adventure and Beagle, 
Hi. 215.) The condor and tne cassowary are includetl 
among the few species of birds. The reptile and insect 
tribes present nothing remarkable. 

The Patagonian Indians are tall and bulky, and, though 
not absolutely gigantic, they may be said, after reject- 
ing the exaggerations of the early and the contradictory 
statements of later travellers, to be the tallest people 
of whom we have aqy accounts, the average height of the 
men being probably not under 6 ft. Their heads and 
features are large, hut their hands and feet small ; and 
their limbs are neither so muscular nor so large-boned as 
their height and apparent stoutness would induce one to 
suppose. Colour a dark copper brown hair black, lank, 
and coarse, and tied above the temples by a fillet of 
plaited or twisted sinews. A large mantle of guanaco 
skins loosely gathered about them and hanging from the 
shoulders to the ankles, is, with a kind of drawers and 
loose buskins, almost their only article of dress, and adds 
much to the bulklness of their appearance. They neither 
pierce the nose nor lips, but disfigure themselves greatly 
with paint. 'Phey lead a nomadic life, living in tents 
formed of poles and skins, and subsisting on the flesh of 
the wild animals they catch. Both men and women ride 
on horseback, and arc often furnished with saddles, 
bridles, stirrups, spurs, and Spanish goods of various 
kinds, which they obtain from waldivia and other places 
in S. Chili. Their arms consist generally of a long ta- 
perijig lance, a knife or scimitar, If one can he procured, 
and the hulas, a mis-sile weapon of a singular kind, carrictl 
in the girdle, and consisting of two round stones, covered 
with leather, each weighing about a pound. Thes<*, 
wliich arc fastened to the two ends of a string, about 8 ft. 
in length, used as a sling, one stone being kept In the 
hand, and the other whirled round the head till it is sup- 
posed to have acquired suflicient force, when they arc 
together discharged at tlic object. Tlic Patagonians are 
so expert at the majiagemcnt of this double-headed shot, 
that they will hit a mark not bigger than a shilling with 
both the stones at a distance of 15 yards. It is not cus- 
tomary with them, how'cvcr, to strike either the guanaco 
or the ostrich with them ; but to discharge them so that 
the cord comes against the legs of the ostrich, or the 
fore legs of the guanaco, and is twisted round them by the 
force and swing of the balls ; so that the animal being 
nnuble to run, becomes an easy prey to tlie hunters. 
These people live under various petty chiefs, who, how- 
ever, seem to possess but little autliority, 

Patagonia wa.s discovered by Magellan in 15J0. 1'hc 
badness of its harbours, which arc mostly diflicult and 
dunge'-i)us of access, and aflTord little or no security for 
vt!ss(Ms above the size of a brig, has hindered the form- 
ation of any lilurope.an settlement, except at Port 
St. Jidian, almut lat. 49° 10' S., and long. 07° 40' W., 
where the Spaniards settled about 1779, but speedily 
abandoned the establishment. A few expeditions have 
been undertaken to the Interior in the last century, and 
latterly by the ofticers of tho Adventure, principally up 
the larger rivers ; but the coasts are rarely frcqticiUcd 
by any other than whaling vessels, and the nature of the 
country is not such as to hold out any hope of Its ever 
emerging from its present state of savage barbarism. 
(Partsh's Buenos Ayres, 58—95. ; Voyages of the Ad- 
^venture and Beagle ; (Jeog. Journ., i. vi.) 

PATMO.S (hod. Patino), a small island of the Grecian 
archipelago, belonging to tho Sporades, celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history as the place of St. John’s exile, 
during Domitiau’s persecution, Um. N.W. Lero, and 
20 m. S. the W. extremity of Samos; its chief town 
being in lat. 37° 17' 2" N., long. 'iSP 35' 14" E. Pop., 
according to Burgess, about 4,000. It is of very irregular 
shape, about 10 m. in length, 5m. in breadth, ai^ 28 m. 

^'^^•'*'efort, whose authority is entitlea to the 
highest respect, describes Patinos as tho most barren 
rock {mechant icueil) of the Archipelago (1. 438.); others, 
however, extol its fertility ; and Dr. Clarke says, that from 
all he could collect on the subject, it is about- as fertile 
as any of the neighbouHng islands, were it not for the 
awger to which property is exposed from the continual 
Incursions of pirates, (vi. 66., 8vo. ed.) It has nu- 
merous harlwurs, of which that of La Scala. on the E. 
side, deeply Indenting the island, is the principal. 
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Above the landing-place Is a small village,' comprising 
about 50 houses and shops. On the ridge of a mountain, 
overlooking the port, is the cap. of the island, comprising 
about 400 substantial stone houses : Its streets, how- 
ever, are steep, ill paved, and extremely narrow, fbw 
being more than 8 ft. wide. The raona-stery of St. John’s, 
on a mountain clojfe to the town of Patmos, built in the 
commencement of the 12th century, is, in fact, a pretty 
strong fortress, and commands a noble and extensive view 
of the sea and surrounding islands. It Is peopled by about 
30 motiks, and has an attached church, and a library con- 
taining some early printed books and numerous MSS., 
some of which were purchased by Dr. Clarke. The 
famous grotto, or cavern, covered by a chapel, where 
St. John is said to have written the apocalypse to the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit, is situated on the face of tho 
hill, about half way between the town and the port. 
Clarke says that it is not spacious enough to have af- 
forded a habitation even for a hermit ; but the monks, to 
quash all doubts as to its being really the retreat of 
St. John, show the crevices in tho rock through which, 
as they allege, the divine commands were communicated 
to the apostle ! In point of fact, however, there is not a 
sentence in the apocalypse to warrant the inference that 
it was written in a cave ; and if there had, any other 
cave in the island would have answered the purpose quite 
as well as this. 

The island produces only a few grapes, and is ftir- 
nished with corn and other articles of Kubsistrnee from 
the Black Sc.a, .Samos, and .Smyrna. Thqgpiale Inha- 
bitants are chiefly seamen, and from their pretty ex- 
tensive intorrourso with different European nations* 
h.ave become more enlightened than the generality of 
Greeks. The women (who, according to 'rournciort, 
are generally pretty, though much disfigured by their 
strange costume,) are chiefly en) ployed in knitting 
cotton stockings. Tonrnefort mentums that for every 
man on the island there arc at Ica.st twenty women ; 
hut this disproportion was, no doubt, occasioned by the 
men being mostly at sea, and is not mentioned by later 
writers. {Tournefort, Voyage da I,evanl,\. 439.; Clarke, 
vi. 27, &c. ; Burgess's (1 recce and Levant, ii. 24—28.) 

PATNA, a city of British India, presid. Bengal, prov. 
Buluir, of which it is the cap., on the S. hank of the 
Ganges, 144 m. E.N.E. Benares, and about 300 m. N. 
W. Calcutta; lat. 250 37' N., long. 85^ 1.5' K. Pop. 
e.stiinatcd at upwards of 300,000. {Hamilton.) Within 
the walls it is not much more than in. in length, by 
.3-4ths m. in aviu-.-ige breadth ; but, including its strag- 
gling suburbs, it extends for 9 m. along the banks of tho 
river, and 2 m. inland. Tho town itself is very closely 
built, and surrounded with fortifications in tiie Hindoo 
style, which are now, however, completely decayed. At 
a short distance, it has a very striking appearance; 
being full of larger buildings, with remains of old walls 
iuid lowers, ami bastions projecting into the river, and 
hacked by irregularly elevated land. It has, however, 
hut one wide street, all the other thoroughfares being 
narrow, crortkod, and tm'an. The houses are partly 
built of brick, and many have terraced roofs and bal- 
conie.s ; hut the greater number are of mud, with tiled 
roofs. K. of the city is a largo suburb, with many well- 
built storehouses, and in the same direction are tho 
gardens belonging to the palace of Jaflier Khan, two 
or three miles in circadt. The suburb of Bankipoor, 
where' the East India Company has most of its offices, 
and where are most »)f the residences of its servants, 
is W’. of the city ; her«^ is also a remarkable eilifice 
erected during the governorship of Warren Hastings, 
and originally|intcnded for a grain magazine, hut now 
used a.s a depot for ndlitary stores. Patna has a small 
citadel, but there do not appear to be any other public 
buildings worth notice ; though the Hgudoos, Mo- 
hammedans, Seiks, Sic. have many religious temples. 
The Portuguese ii^|ab. have a Uom. Cath. church ; 
and there is a Brlflji seminary with about 100 pupils. 
But though Batna he the seat of one of the 6 courts of 
circuit in tho Bengal presidency, tho residence ol a 
zillah-judgc, a collector, a commercial resident, and an 
opium agent, it has hut few English inhab. This city is 
not ceh'bratcd for any jiarticular manufacture ; but most 
articles of foreign and donu'stic produce may be procured 
in its bazaars. The neighbouring country produces the 
finest opium and saltpetre, and great quaiitities of wheat 
and other grains, sugar, indigo, &c. The opium and 
saltpetre are monopolised by government, and produce a 
large revenue ; but a considerable trade is carried on in 
the other articles. It was at this city that the English 
first established a factory in the eastern provinces of 
HindosUn; and It is indebted to tho European trade 
for most part of its growth and prosperity. (Hamilton s 
E. 1. Gaz. i Heber, &c. in Mod, Trav. ix. ) 

PATKAS (an. Patra), a town and seaport of Inde- 
pendent Greece, on the N.N.W. coast of the Morea, and 
on the E. side of the gu^h of its own name, about 6 m. 
S.W. the mouth of the Gulph of Leijanto, 107 m. W. by 
N. Athens. »at. 38° 14' N., long. 46' 40" E. Pop.,acc. 
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to Dtirfess, about 4»000» exhibiting a ilecreaic of nearly the most desirable of any of th® towns telectotl by 
tw^thlrdt since the commencement of the revolution, foreigners os a residence. Excellent houses are to be 
U is buitt ^phitheatre.wise on the side of a hill rising obtained at a very moderate expense, and the markets 
from the shore, which has at its summit the acropolis, are both abundant and cheap. There are generally 50 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding coast and or 60 English ikmilie.s in Pau and its neighbourhood ; 
country. 1 he fortiOcations are In good repair, and have and the number, I understand, is upon the increase.” 
been recently mucti enlarged. The Interior comprises {Switzerland, the Pyrenees, Sfc., 309, 310.) 
one pretty broad and weli-built street, with numerous Resides the ** great” Henry, P,iu lias produced several 
narrow lanes and alleys lintul with mean wooden tene- distinguished persons, among whom may be specihed 
Rients, the overhanging eaves of which nearly meet over Marshal Bemadotte, now king of Sweden ; and Viscount 
the street. The Greeks have a few good houses; but Orthez, governor of Bayonne, who nobly refused to 
those of the European consuls are the best. Every con« execute tlio orders issueu by Charles IX. for the mas- 
aiderable house is surrounded with a garden well stocked sacre of St. Bartholomew. {Hugo, art. Hasses- Pyrinees ; 
with orange, fig, pomegranate, and other fruit trees, Guide du Voyageur, SfC,) 

which give the town an agreeable aspect, and conceal PAVIA (an. Ticinurn), a frontier city of Austrian 
the greater part of the poorer h.abitations. The only Italy, Lombardy, cap. deleg. of its own name, on the Ti- 
publfc buildings are two hospitals .and several churches ; cino, 19 m. S.S.W. Milan; lat. 47" N., long, 

the remains of ancient buildings are but inconsiderable. 9" 9' 48" E. Pop., in 1837 (ex. com.), 23,531. It is 
The bay in front of the town being unsafe, and cx- surrounded with old wails, and communicates witli a sub- 
posed to heavy seas, particularly in winter, vessels go a urb across the Tii'ino by a bridge of 7 arches, constructed 
little farther up the Guiph, where the port is situated, in 1351. This structure, partly 6f stone, l)ut princijially 
and where there is ^ mole for their securitj’. Patras of brick, is one of the most singular monuments of the 14th 
has a pretty extensive trade. The principal exports century: it is 300 ft. in length by 12 in breadth, and Is 
are currants (by for the most importJiut article), oil, va- covered w ith a curious roof, supported on 100 pillars of 
lonLi, wine, raw silk and cotton, wool, skins, wax, Ac. The rough granite. At one end is tho “Austrian and at the 
imports here, as at the other Greek piorts, consist prin- other the Sardinian custom-house, the Ticino separathig 
cipally of colonial produce, manufactured goods, salt fish, their respective territories. This is a magnificent veiic- 
cordage, honn>, deals, Ac., chiefly from the Ionian rablc city ; but its buildings and its fame belong to .an- 
IsUnas and Gre,it Britain, Venice, Trieste, Lt'ghorn, other age, and it has long been in a state of paralysis and 
and Mar^illes. The imports from Great Britain deoaj'. From the bridge, the Strada Sttova or Corso 
ainounted^n 1838, to 13,490h, the shipments to Great extends tlirougli tlie centre of the city to a superb gate, 
Britain in the same }’ear being valued at 171.340/.; but begun under the viceroyalty of Prince Eugene. In this 
this discrepancy is apparent only, the excess of ex- .street the principal palaces of tlio Pavian nobility, mould- 

f iorts lieing balanced by the imports of British produce ering and dismantled, are mingled with shops, churches, 
rom the Ionian Islands and other jilacc-s. According to collegivs, cafts, theatres, and hospitals. From the main 
the tariflT now in force, the rate of duty (without distinc- str(*et otliers of greater antiquity hr.anch off at right angles, 
tion of foreign or native flags) is 10 per cent, od valorem some terminating in piazzas opening before vast and eum- 
on imports, and 6 per cent, ad valorem on exports. brous palaces, now half ruinous and ilismantled. From 

The ancient Patra is suppo.sed to have been founded its numerous public edifices, Pavia was formerly called 
by the lonians. Herodotus enumerates it among the 12 the ” City of a hundred Towers;” but these are now 
towns of Achaia (i. 146.). Its inhabs. took an active greatly <Iiminish<‘d, It has, however, a ruined castle, 
part, and the town suffered greatly in the Achman war. once the residence of yie Lombard kings, and several 
After the battle of Actimn, however, it was raised to its other buildings traci'd up to the time of the Lombards, 
former flourishing condition by Augustus, who made It a particularly Uio church of St. Michael, in a barbarous 
colony by establishing in it some of his veterans. In and grotesque style. I'ho church of San Vietro in Cieio 
Strabo's time it was a large and populous town ; and in d’Oro, which is said, though on doubtful authority, to 
the beginning of the 2<1 century It was still prosperous, contain the remains of St. Augustine, and which eer- 
tbough remarkable for the dissoluteness of its inhabs. talnly contains those of Boethius, is in the saim; e.irly 
(Patisanias, Achaic,, It was the seat of a dukedom and rude stylo ; but, iemperra mutantur, the vcnerablo 

under the (ircek emperors, and in 1498 was bought by edifice Is now converted into a granary or barn ! 1'lie 
the Venetians, from whom it was taken by the Turks, cathedral has little that is remarkable ; it was begun 
in 1446. It was uillaged by the Albanians in 1770, and in 14H.5, ami is of large dimensions; but It yields iu 
was the stronghold of the Ottomans from 1821 down to interest to the churches of tlie (’arminc, San Francesco, 
the period of the emancipation of Greece. {Burgess's S. Salvador, Ac. I'he palace of Theodoric was d(!6troy- 
Greece and Levant, i. 124 — 128. ; Mod. Trav, ; Cramer's ed in a popular tumult In the 11th century ; and the tower 
Greece, iii, 06~6U.) in which Boethius was confined and wrote his famous 

PAU, a town of France, dep. Ba.sses- Pyrenees, of treatise, I)e Consalatione Philosophicc, no longer exists, 
which it I* the cap., on the Pau, here crossed by a fine On the site of the latter, liowever, is the Malcspina Pa- 
stone bridge of seven arches, in a fertile tH^iugh marshy lace, at the entrance of which is a marble monumemt ar.d 
plain, 59 in. E. by S. Bayonne. Lat. 43^'’ 17' 29" N. ; bust of the philosopher. Previously to the reign of the 
long, fio 22^ 39" W. Pop., in 1836, (ex.com.) 11,959. emperor Joseph II., Pavla had 46 wealthy convents ; but 
It is regularly laid out and well buUt, consisting prin- few, if any, exist at the present day. The theatre and the 
cipally of one long and broad main street. It has, how- unitersity buildings are almost the only other structures 
ever, several squares, or open 8pat;e5, and is environed worth notice : the interior of the former is rendered dark 
by public walks. Its principal, and by far the most and gloomy by the black marble of which it Is constructed, 

. interesting edifice is the castle, in which Henry IV. first and the latter, according to Mr. Woods, are magnificent 
saw the light on the 13th Dec. 1.5.53 ; it was founded by rather by their extent than by any merit in their archi- 
tbe princes of Bearn in the 10th century, is situated on tecture. 

a commanding height to the W. of the town, and forms The university of Pavia, the first and most frequented 
an irregular collection of ma.sslve lowers, having a fine In Italy, was founded by Charlemagne, and re.stored by ’ 
terrace on the side fronting the river.o It was much Galeazzo Visconti In the 14th century; but it owes its 
injured during the Revolution, having been converted present form and institutions to the Empress M.iria 
into military quarters ; but it has since been completely Theresa, and her minister Count Firmian. It has 
repaired aid renovated. faculties of law, medicine, and plnlo.sophy ; being par- 

The chamber, memorable as the birthplace of Henry ticularly celebrated as a school of medicine. It has no 
IV., retains Its ancient portraits and furniture, the faculty of theology, but in every other respect its con- 
tortoise-shell cradle of the king, Wt 'Ehere Is a marble stitutfon is similar to that of Padua (which see). It has 
stsAuc of Henry In the vestibule of the castle, and an- at present 38 professors, 3 adjuncts, and 11 assessors; 
other statue in bronze in the Place Roy ale, The other ana in 1837 haa 1,307 students, of which 287 belonged t'j 

principal buildings comprise the prefecture, hall of the philosophical, 438 to the legal, and .582 to the medical, 
lastice, college, and one or two hotels. faculty. Us revenues are derived principally from i»n- 

Pau has a royal court of tribunals of primary jurfs- perial treasury grants, legacies, municipal and communal 
diction and commerce, boards of taxation and forest funds, and fees paid by students on obtaining degrees ; 
economy, a royal college, an acadimie unioersitaire, a which last average about ) 50,000 //re a year. 
society of agriculture, a school of design and gallery of expenditure for the university amounted, in 18.17, to 
paintings, a public library of 18,000 voli., Ac. Its ina- 2-50,000 The professors have animal salaries oi 

nufactures include cotton stuffs, linen cloths or toi/cs de from 3,000 to 6,000 //re (120/. to 240/. sterling) ; and e^<>y* 
Bearn, Ac., and it has considerable dyeing establish- by spe^,al privilege, the distinction of personal oohiinj • 
ments and tanneries: it has, also, a pretty extensive Several of the most distinguished names in the nt«o > 
trade In manufactured products, and In wines, Bayonne of Italian literature and science, have been 
Iiams, salted geese, Ac. It has two largo weekly mar- this university. Among others may be ,*1?®*^***, vnlii. 
kets, and three important annual fairs. Inglls says, Hus, Cardan (a native of the city), ’ r manv 

” Pau has always enjoyed the reput^ion of being one Scarpa, Tamburinl, Ac. ; and it has ^ w. 

of the most interesting cities of the S. of France. It eminent teachers. The unlversl^ has ah extensiv 
is clean, airy, and abounds in every convenience and In brary, which It chiefly owes to Count Flrro«u* * . . , 
most luxuries. It is a great resort for strangers, par- botanic garden, instituted by the French j a van 
ticularly English ; and, excepting Bayonne, is probably collection of natural biitoryi physical ana anat 
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tnu«oumfe» Ac. Studentg are lodged and boarded gra> 
tuitously, In 3 colleges attached to the university. The 
Co&fgio Carda^ founded by a noble family of Novarra, 
receives 30 boarders from that city and district ; the Col. 
tegio Borro7neo, a stately and venerable edifice, founded 
by the famous Cardinal Borromeo, siipnorts 36 students ; 
and the CuUeaw GhisUcri^ founded by Pope Pius V., re- 
ceives 60 students ; but the greater nuinb»!r of the stu- 
dents are extra collegians. Pavia has also a gymnasium, 
a high school and female school, 2 hospitals, numerous 
asylums, and charitable institutions, a monte di pieta, Stc. 
It is a bishop’s see, the seat of the superior court of 
the delcg., and a chamber of commerce. It has some 
silk manufactures, and a considerable trade in agricul- 
tural produce with Milan and the citU'S on the Po. It is 
connected with Milan by a navigable canal, traversed by 
boats like the Dutch treckschuyts. A good deal of the 
cheese, called Parmesan, is made in this neighbourhood. 
About 4 m. N. Pavia, is the celebrated Certosa, the most 
magnificent of Italian monasteries, founded by John 
Galeazzo Visconti in 1396 ; and dissolved, and in part 
stripped by the French, in 1798. 

Ticinum, which was an important city under Augustus, 
began to be called Papin (whence its present name), 
during the Gothic dominion in Italy. In modern times 
it has sustained numerous sieges ; Imt It is principally 
distinguishtxi, in an historical point of view, by the great 
battle that took place in its vicinity on the 24th of Feb. 
ir)2r», between the French army, that had umlertaken the 
siege of Pavla, under Francis I., and the Imperialists, 
under the viceroy Lanuoy. J'he French were totally 
defeated. Francis, who liad di.splayed the greatest licro- 
isni, and the king of Navarre, were taken prisoners ; and 
exclusive of many generals and persons of distinction, 
between 9,fX)0 and 1U,(K)0 private soldiers were left on the 
field of battle. The French army was, in fact, entirely 
destroy ed ; and there was quite as mu<‘h of truth as nf 
j)oint ui the laconic epistle addressed by Francis to ins 
mother after the battle — “ Madam, we have lost* ail ex- 
cept our honour.” {Austr. Nat. Encyc. ; Con liatt* 
nier'.’t Italy ; Journal qf Education ; IVood's Letters j 
Condfr\s Italy ; Hohertson's Charles V., hook iv.,^cc.) 

PAXO (an. PujOvv), the smallest of the seven principal 
Ionian Islands, in the Ionian Sea, 10 in S. by F. Corfu, 
and about the same distance W. the main land of (Jreeee ; 
its N. point being in lat. 39^’ 14' N.. long. 20'^ 9' K. 
Area, 26 sq. m. Pop., in 1H36, .'>,287. It is oval-shaped, 
and extremely mountainous ; its soil being stony, and so 
destitute of moisture, that in summer tfie inhahs. are 
obliged to procure fresh water from the neighbouring 
continent. 'Phe climate is extremely mild and agree- 
able; blit the island produces little else than olives, 
almonds, and vine.s, the Quantity of corn raised being 
altogether insignificant. Mules and goats are reared in 
considerable numbers ; and fish are abundant on the 
coast. Port Gal, the principal port on its E. side, airord.s 
good anchorage for a few vessels ; but a more secure 
harbour is formed by the channel between this and tlie 
neighbouring islet of Antipaxo. The town has a pop. 
of 4,000 persons, but in appearance is little better than 
a mean village. 

PAZ (LA), a city of Bolivia, cap. dep. of its own 
name, 196 m. N. N.W. Chuquisaca, lat. 17° 30' N., long. 
680 20' W. Pop. 20,000. ? It is situated on theE.de. 
clivity of the Andes, at an elevation of 12,170 ft. above 
the sea, and at no great distance from the sources of the 
Beni, i principal amuent of the Amazon. It has a cathe- 
dral, four other churches, several conventual establish- 
ments, and is a bishop’s see, with very considerable 
revenues. It Is the centre of a considerable trade in 
Paraguay tea. 

liB Paz was founded in 1548, and received its name in 
^^mmomoration of the peace that ensued after the defeat 
of (mnzalu Pizarro and his associates. It suffered con- 
siderably a few years ago during a revolt of the Indians, 
but still ranks as a city of some wealth and importance. 

GVotf.,4c.) 

inland co. of Scotland, having N. 
Mid-Lothian, E. Selkirk, S. Dumfries, and VV. Lanark. 
Area, 204,160 acres, of wliich a comparatively small por- 

** oi^ly is arable. This is almost wholly a pastoral 
district ; the surface consisting of mountain, moor, and 
hog, with the exception of a limited extent of low, level 
land along the banks of the Tweed, which rises in and 
runs through the eo. The highest mourrtains are in the S. 
part of the CO. admining Dumfriesshire, where the Tweed 
fias its source. The summit of Broadlaw rises 2,741 ft. 
above the level of the sea ; and this, which is abJut 100 
It. above the altitude of the contiguous summit of llart- 
V ’ * j'^Khest elevation in Scotland S. of the Frith of 
^***8 sii'e generally smooth, and afford good 
sound sheep pasture. In the low parts of the co. agricul- 
lure Ims been very much improved ; but it Is now pretty 
y believed that tillage had been too muen ex- 
the late war. The buildings pn farms of 
V*'Pp'’tauce have been entirely renovated, principally 
withu» the last 30 years. The black-faced breed of sneep 
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were, at no rerv dlsUnt epoch, difflised over the whole 
CO., to the exclusion of every other; but al)out 1795 
Cheviots began, to bo introduced ; and their numbers 
have since so rapidly increased, that, ev<*n in the parish of 
T weedsmuir. which is the w ildest and most exposed, there 
are now 3 Cheviots to 1 black-faced sheep. The total 
sheep-stock at present in the co. may be estimated at 
above I(K),000. Property in a few bunds, farms being 
very large ; average rent of land in 1810, .\v. Id. an acre. 
Neither minerals nor manufaetnres of any importance^ 
Peebles is divided into 16 parishes, and returns 1 mem. to 
the H. of C. Regislerc^d electors in 18;i9-40, 863. 
Peebles is the only town of any importance. In 1831, 
thi.s co. had 1,789 innab. houses, 2,072 families, and 10,578 
fnhabs., of whom 5,342 were males, and 5.236 females. 
Valued rent, .51,938/. Scotch. Annual value of real 
property in 181.5, 64,182/. 

Pkmbles, a royal bor. and market town of Scotland, 
CO. Peebles, of which it is the cap., and the oniy town, 
romantically situated in a mountainous pastoral district, 
mi the Tweed, which is here crossed by a bridge of 
five arches, at tlie |K»int where it is joiiu‘d by tlie Ed-» 
dleston, 21^ m. S. P^dinlmrgh. Pop. in 1831, 2,100. It 
is divided by the Eddleston into tlie Old and New 
Towns. The main street runs E. and W., in a line nearly 
parallel with the Tweed. The houses are unusually 
substantial and good for so small a town. It has a par. 
church, with a handsome spire, 2 Presbyterian dissenting 
chap<!l8, an episcopal chaptd, a town-house, and gaol. 
The grainmar-sciiool enjoys a high repntiiJiun, and is 
well attended. A sciiMitific association established In the 
town, at w hich lectures arc given, has an average attend- 
ance of no fewer than 190 mems. ! Though the tow n 
has no manufactures, it supports 2 banks. It is regardi‘<l 
.as pi'cnliarly salubrious; ami is much resorted to in sum- 
mer .as a favourite country re.sidcnce. 

Peebh's wjis long a hunting residence of the Scottish 
kings, particularly of Alex. III., who founded in it a 
monastery for Bed Friars, in 1260, of which the mins are 
still pretty entire. Tlie I’oem ” Pehlis to the Play” was 
written by James I. of Scotland. Neidpath Castle, in- 
habited by the Karls of March till 1778, stands on a 
rocky promontory overhanging the Tweed, | ni. W. of 
the town. Mungo I’ark, the traveller, nractisod as a 
surgeon in Peebles for some time previously to liis second 
mission (1805) to Africa. Before the passing of the Ke- 
form Art, Peebles was united with Falkirk, Linlithgow, 
and Lanark, in sending a mem. to the IL of C. ; l>ut it 
was then merged in the co. constituency. (Penner.ui/c's 
Description of I'treedalc, 1815 j New St. Acc. of Scotland ; 
Boundary lieiurns.) 

PI^GU, a former kingdom of India beyond-tho-Brah- 
maputr.a, forming at present the S. portion of the 13ir- 
mese empire. {See Birmah). 

Pegu, ,a decayed city of the Birmose empire, and the 
an. cap, of the above kingdom, on tlie Pegu river, a tri- 
butary of the Irrawadi, -50 m. Rangoon. Lat. 40' N., 
long. 96*^^ 12' E. While it remained the cap. of an indep. 
.state, it Is s.iid to have had a pop, of 150,000 ; but being 
taken In 1757 by the Birmese monarch, Alompra, he 
razed most of its buildings to the ground, and reduced its 
inhab. to a state of slavery. At presi nt it consists of only 
two streets, one par.allel to the river, and the other Itwid- 
ing to the celebrated Shoe-madoo, or great pagoda. 
This, the most famous edifice In the Birman empire,, 
boasts of higli antiquity, and is raised on successive ter- 
r.-ices in a manner similar to the religions structures of 
the Mexicans, as described by Humboldt. It stands on 
an apparently artificial hill, the sides of which are sloped 
into two terraces, and ascended by steps of hewn stone. 
The lower and greater terrace forms an exact parullelo- 
gr.am, and is about 10 ft. in height ; the iqiper and smaller 
terrace is of similar shape, .and rises about 20 ft. nb( ve 
the lower terrace, or 30 ft. above the level of the ground. 
According to Col. Symes a side of the lower terrace is 
l,,39l ft. in length, and^of the upper, 684 ft. The earth 
forming tlie terraces appear.s to have beeii taken from 
the ditch which formerly surrounded the city, and 
whii'h may still be traced, enclosing a quadrangular space 
nearly l^m. on each side. The brick walls sustaining 
the sides of the terraces were formerly covered with 
plaster, wrought into various figures, but they are now 
in a ruinous state. The area of the lower terrace is , 
strewed with fragments of decayed Imildings, but the 
upper Is kept free from filth, and is in tolerable order. 
On the second terrace is the pagoda, a pyramidal build- 
ing of brick and mortar, w ithout excavation or aperture 
of any sort, octagonal at the base, each side measuring 
162ft., and diminishing in breadth abruptly till it be-, 
comes of a spiral form. Its entire height from the 
ground is about .360 ft. ; it is surrounded by two rows of 
small spires, a great variety of mouldings, ornaments in* 
stucco, /kc. ; the whede being crowned with the /<•<?, &. 
sort of umbrella of open iron work, gilt, .56 ft. in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a number of small bells, and 
from the centre of which, when Svmes saw it, rose a 
rod with a gilded pennant. At the time of his visit, also,, 
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th«r« were temples in mlAiature 6f the larger, at all the 
angles of the upper terrace, various saloons embellishod 
with carving and gilding, numerous sculptures in ma- 
sonry, idols, flying pennants, three large bells used by 
^votoes on the N. side of the temple, many dwellings 
for priests on the lower terrace, &c.: probably most 
of these still exist, for a recent traveller states that the 
pagoda, with its appendages, is in tolerable preservation. 
{iialeolmfi. 89.) Fegu has several other temples, but 
they are mostly in ruins; and the site of the ancient 
city is almost wholly under water, probably from neg- 
lect of the drains and sluices. Mindjeree Praw, king of 
Birmah, in 1790, endeavoured to restore to Pegu a per* 
tion of its former importance, by transferring thither 
the provincial jrovemment from Rangoon, but he did 
not succeed. Zangnomang, however, on the opposite 
side of the river, is a prosperous town, and adjacent to 
it, for many miles, is a succession of thriving villages. 

i Malcolm's Travels in S.E. Asia, 1. 88, 89. ; Symes in 
iod. Trav. ; Asiatic Researches, ) 

PEKING or PEKIN, (Chiu. Pih-king, meaning “ the 
northern capital, ’*) the modern metropolis of the Chi- 
nese empire, prov. Fechelee, in a vast sandy plain, be- 
tween the Pei-Ho (which has its embouchure in the 
Gttlph of Pechelee), and its important affluent the 
Hoen.Ho, within about 5 or 6 m. of each, and being united 
to the Pei-Ho by a canal, 56‘i m. N. by W. Nankin, and 
100 m. W.N.W. the Gulph of Pechelee, In the Yellow 
Sea; lat. (observatory! 39® S4' 13" N., long. IIG® 27" 
46" E. We know nothing certain of the population, 
except that it is very great : some writers estimate it at 
two millions, and others at three millions ; we Ixdieve, 
however, that even the smallest of these estimates is 
. beyond the mark, and that probably it docs much ex- 
ceM, if it be not under, 1,500,000. Klaproth estimates it 
at 1,300,000. A large portion of the space within the 
walls is occupied by gardens and enclosures ; and there 
is no heaping up of one family above another as in 
European towns. 

The city is divided into two principal portions, exclusive 
of the suburbs. The most northerly portion, which is 
nearly a perfect square, is called nei-tching, or the inner 
city; it contains the paUice of the emperor, and the 
princip.'il government onicers, and Is mostly occupied by 
Manchoos, whence it Is sometimes called the “ imperial,’^’ 
and sometimes the “ Tartar city.” The other, or more 
southerly portion, denominated the wa[i~tching,ax outer 
city, is a quadrilateral rectangle, entirely occiipied 
by Chinese, and is at once the seat of business and the 
residence of the great bulk of the population. Both 
divisions are surrounded by walls, the extent of which 
may be about 18 m. The walls of the Chinese city 
are 30 ft. in height, and 25 ft. broad at the base, and 12 
ft. on the top. the slopsr being mostly on the inner side ; 
but those of the Imperial city are 40 it. in height. .Square 
towers project from the outer side at intervals of about 
70 yards from each other, and each of the 10 city gates 
is surmounted by a tower nine stories in^ieight, with 
port-boles for cannon. 

The principal streets are of great width, and perfectly 
straight, (tirees an cordeau, Duhaide), running between 
opposite gates in the divisions of the city to which they 
respectively belong ; those in the northern being, for the 
most part, better built, and preferalilo to tiiose in the 
southern division. The other streets, however, are very 
narrow, and are. In fact, mere lanes branching off at 
right angles from the principal thoroughfares. It is sin- 
gular, that though the great roads leading to the capital 
be paved with large blocks of granite, the streets are not 
paved, which makes them dusty and disagreeable in hot, 
and dirty, and, in parts, all but impassable in wet 
wokitfaer. ** En gBniral" says M. Hyacinthe, *'fin^ 
(quality, le mauvais entretien des rues, ou plutdt dcs 
senders, qu*on est oUigi de suivre dans Ics rttes, est un 
Juste sujet de blAme eontre la police ChinoiseP (P. 12.) 
The houses, which rarely exceed a story In lieight, are 
IwlWt of brick, and covered with tiles ; but, according to 
Sir John Barrow, ” they are void of taste, grandeur, 
beauty, solidity, and convenience:” none but the great 
shops have either windows or openings in the front 
wall ; but most of them have a sort of terrace, with a 
rais^ balcony or parapct-wal), on which are placed pots 
of flowers, shrubs, or stunted trees. The houses in the 
smaller streets or lanes, many of which are occupied by 
public functitmariet, are very similar to those in the 
larger streets j and the regularity with which the streets 
Intersect each other, the uniformity in the size and ap- 
pearance of the houses, and the absende of towers, spires, 
domes, and even of chimneys (of which not one is to be 
seen), give the city an extremely monotonous appearance, 
resemtuing, in fact, a vast encampment. {Barrow, 93.) 

** The shops, in the principal streets, make an ostenta- 
tious display of painting and gilding. Sky-blue and green, 
mixed with gold, are the prevailing colours upon the 
walls. The goods are not only displayed within, but ex- 
{a>8ed in heaps In front of the houses. Before these 
are generally erected wooden pillars, whose tops are 


much higher than the roofs of the houses, bearing 
Inscriptions In gilt characters describing the goods to 
be sold, and assuring the buyer he will not be cheat- 
ed 1 To attract more notice they are generally hung 
with various coloured flags, streamers, and ribands, ex- 
hibiting the appearance of a line of shipping, dressed 
in their different colours. Lanterns of horn, muslin, 
silk, or paper, are arranged before the doors, and ex- 
hibit such variety of form, that the Chinese appear 
to have exhausted on them all the powers of imagi- 
nation. The streets are peculiarly crowded, in con- 
sequence of the number of trades that are carried 
on In the open air. The numerous movable work- 
shops of tinkers and barbers, cobblers and blacksmiths ; 
the tents and booths where tea, fruit, rice, and other 
eatables, are exposed to sale ; the wares and merchandise 
arrayed before the doors ; the troops of dromedaries 
laden with coals from Tartary ; the wheel-barrows and 
hand-carts stuffed with vegetables, leave in the broadest 
streets only a very narrow space unoccupied.” Room, in- 
deed, is scarcely allowed for the frequent processions of 
men in office, with their numerous retinues and strange 
insignia, or for the pompous trains which attend at fu- 
nerals and marriages. With the confused voices of the 
multitude buying and selling their various commodities, 
are mixed the cries of iugglers, conjurors, fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks, quack-doctors, comedians, and musicians. 
It is, how'ever, a curious fact, that the crowd and bustle 
are wholly confined to the great thoroughfares : tlio 
cross streets and lanes being perfectly still and quiet. 
“ Women are frequently seen among the crowd, either 
walking, or riding on horses, which they l>e8tride like 
men ; but they are all Tartar females, whose manners 
alone admit of such exposure : the Chinese ladies being 
more rigidly confined to the house in the capital than in 
the rest of the empire.” (liarroiv'x Travels, p. 94 — 98.) 

At the four points, where the great streets intersect 
each other, are singular looking erections, somewhat 
resembling triumphal arches, but, in fact, monuments to 
the memory of tnose who had deservetl well of their 
country, or who had attained an unusual longevity ! 
They are built sometimes of stone, but more generally 
of wood, and consist invariably of a large central gate- 
way, with a smaller one on each side, covered with a 
narrow roof, and painted, gilt, and varnished. 

The northern city, which comprises the residence 
of the emperor and the principal government officers, 
consists of three inclosures — an outer, a middle, and an 
inner. The latter contains the imperial palace and the 
liouses of the different members of the imperial house- 
liold, the second is chiefly inhabited by Chinese mer- 
chants, and the third, or outennosf enclosure, con- 
stitutes the open city. The Inner portion, or that com- 
prising the imperial palace and its dependencies, includ- 
ing gardens and pleasure grounds, occupies an oblong 
space about 2\ m. in circuit. This sacred inclosurc, or 
” forbidden city,” is surrounded by a hi^h wall, similar 
to that surrounding the city, being, like it, flanked with 
towers, and faced with yellow tiles. Each side of the 
wall has a large gate surmounted by a tower ; the walks, 
leading to the princijial halls, being paved with large 
slabs of white and grey stone. The ‘‘ Meridian gate,” 
through which alone the emperor can pass, is by far 
the most splendid of all the approaches to the palace : 
here he distributes presents to foreign ambassadors, 
views the captives that may have been taken by his ” in- 
vindblcs,” and shows himself whenever he dispenses 
mercy. In the Tae-ho-mun, or “ gate of extensive peace,” 
which is a superb building of white marble, 110 it. in 
height, the emperor receives congratulatory visits of cere- 
mony from the various officers of his court : but by far 
the most sacred, as well as richest and most magnifi- 
cent portion of the palace is the Kaen-tsing-kiong, or 
“tranquil palace of heaven,” the emperor’s private retreat, 
which none may approach without special permission. 

It is used also as a cabinet, where the great officers ut 
state assemble for consultation, and where candidates 
fur office receive their appointments. The palace of 
the empress is also very extensive ; and beyond It «s 
a gate leading to the imperial flower-garden, lad 
out in walks, filled with pavluonsrtemples. and groves, 
and interspersed with canals, fountains, lakes, and bods 
of flowers. Near the empress’s palace is a library, 
alleged, by the Chinese, to comprise a collection of 
most books published dii the empire. 'Within the 
precincts also is a temple, to which the emperor comes 
on certain stated occasions to obtain blessings from 
the manes of his ancestors, and to show his filial pmty* 
Six palaces are occupied, by the princesses of the im- 
perial family ; and other ranges of building constitute tne 
residences of the emperor’s stewards, &c. ; besides wmcn 
there are halls for councils, courts, Sec., and a large 
ing establishment. {GutxlajJTs China Opened, 1. ^ 

The reader, however, would form a very Inaccurai 
notion of these buildings, if he supposed they •*®*‘*’ , 
considerable rcseinblanco to European palaces, or tn- 
the magnificence of the buildings at all correspondeo w 
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their impoefng namei. The truth Is, that there is but Although Pekin cannot boast, tike ancient Rome or 
little of pomp or splendour in the Imperial residence, modem London, of the conveniences of common sewers 
“ The buildings that compose the palace, and the Airni- to carry off the filth and dregs that must necessarily 
tnre within them, If we except the paint, the gilding, and accumulate In so largo a city, it enjoys one important 
the varnish, that appear on the houses even ot plebeians, advantage rarely found in capitals out of England ; no 
are equally void of uhnecessary and expensive orna- kind of filth or nastiness, creating offensive smells, is 
ments. Those who should rely on the florid relations, thrown out Into the streets, a piece of cleanliness that 
in which the missionaries and some travellers have In- perhaps may be attributed rather to the scarcity and 
dulged, in their descriptions of the palaces of Pekin, value of manure than to the exertions of *he' police 
and those of Yuen-min-yuen, would experience, on visit- .officers. Each family hat a large earthen jar, in which 
Ing them, a woful disappointment. These buildings, like is c.arefully collected every thing that may be used as 
the common habitations of the country, are all modelled manure ; when the jar is full, there is no difficulty of 
after the form of a tent, and arc magnificent only by a coverting its contents into money, or of exchanrfng them 
comparison with the others, and by their numlier, which for vegetables. The same small boxed carts, with one 
is sufficient, indeed, to form a town of themselves. 'Pheir wheel, which supply the city with vegotaliles, invariably 
walls are higher than those of ordinary houses, their return to the gardens with a load of this liquid manure, 
wooden columns of greater diameter, their roofs are im- Between the palace of Yuen-min-yuen and Pekin, I have 
mense, and a greater variety of painting and gilding may met many hundreds of these carts. They are generally 
be liestowed on the diflbrent parts : but none of them dragged by one person and pushed on by another ; anil 
exceeds one story in height, and they are jumbled and they leave upon the road an odour that continues, with- 
surrounded with mean and insignificant hovels. Some out intermission, for many miles. Thus, though th© 
writer has observed, that ti»e king of England is worse city be cleared of its filth, it seldom loses its fragrance, 
lodged at St- James’s Palace than any other sovereign in In fact, a constant disgusting odour remains in and about 
Europe. Were I to compare some of the imperial pa- all the houses the whole day long, from the fermentation 
laces in China to any royal residence in Europe, It would of the heterogeneous mixtures kept alxivo ground, which 
certainly be St. James’s ; but the apartments, the furni- in our great cities are carried on in drains. To coun- 
ture, and conveniences of the latter, bad as they are, teract these offensive smells, they make use of a variety 
infinitely transcend any of those in China. The stone of perfumes, and strongly-scented woods and composi- 
or clay floors arc, indeed, sometimes covered with a car- tions.” This statement is completely 

pet of English broad-cloth, and the walls pajicred ; but lK)rno out by that of Hyacinthe, who speaks of the puan- 
tbey have no glass in the windows, no stoves, fire-places, tear insupportable d'urinc felt in walking along the 
or fire-grates Tn the rooms ; no sofas, bureaux, cnande- streets. 

Hers, nor looking-glasses ; no book-cases, prints, nor About 10 m. from Peking is a large park, belonging 
paintings. They have neither curtains nor sheets to their to the emperor, having an extent of at least 12 sq. m. ; 
l«?(l8; a bench of v/ood, or a platform of brickwork Is it exhibits all tlie great features of nature, lakes and 
raised In an alcove, on which are mats or stufled m.at- rivers, mountains, rocks, and forests thrown together 
tresses, hard pillows or cushions, according to the season in the boldest and most irregular manner. It comprises 
of the year ; instead of doors they have usually screens, 30 distinct palaces, ami a village of no inconsiderable size ; 
made of the fibres of the bamboo. In short, the wretched but these pahu es are Ill-arranged, falling to decay, and 
lodgings of the state-officers at the court of Versailles, in w holly unworthy of the name. 

the time of the French monarchy, were princely palaces The highest class of inhabs. is composed of the 
in comparison of those allotted to the first ministers of Manchoo troops and officers, most of whom are in poor 
the Emperor of China, at the capital as well as at circumstances, though a few possess considerable pro- 
Vuen-mln-yuen.” {Harrow, 194.) perty. Next to these rank the Chinese merehunts, many 

Tlie second enclosure, in the northern city, is called of whom are extremely w ealthy ; and below these are 
Ilwanff-chitiff, or the “ august city,” about 6 m. in circ., the artisans and other labourers, most of whom come 
surrounded by walls 20 It. in height, and entered by 4 from the provinces to procure employment. The poor 
large, and 3 smaller gates. This section of the city com- are employed in cleaning and watering the sireets, gar- 
priscis several idol temples, a depository of military dens, Ac., and in cultivating the ground ; but, notwith- 
stores, extensive public granaries, and a military se- standing tlie general discouragement of pauperism, and 
minary. It has an artificial mountain in the centre the severity of the police, it is alleged that tnerc are in 
of an extensive nark. The third inclosure, or that Peking many thousand persons, who, being without 
called the “ imncrlal city,” contains the offices of the G su- employment, have recourse to robbery and cheating, 
perior tribunals of the empire. The Russian mission. The cross streets are shut, and the others arc patrolled 
the temple of Yung’ho-Ku^, or ” of eternal peace,” the at night ; and in consequence, says Duhalde, /-a paix, le 
largest and most sacred edifice in the city, having con- silence, et la sdrei^ reanent dans toute la ville. 
ni'cted with it an institution for the instruction of lamas Hired carriages and sedan-chairs are common in all 
for the service of-Thibet. Here also is the National Col- the public thoroughfares ; hut the males of the higher 
lege, in which is concentrated all the learning and litera- classes aimoit universally ride on horseback, though 
tore in China. All the literati of the empire, all the colleges many of them keep their private carriages, 
and principal schools, are subordinate to tliis establish- Peking is indebted for its importance to its being tha 
ment,whicn nominates the examiners of the compositions residence of the emperor and the seat of government; 
required of candidates for civil offices. Manchoo, Chi- and a verj’ large proportion of its inhah. depend for sub- 
nese, and Russian literature meets here with ei^ual at- sistence on employment in one or other of the depart- 
tentlon, and all religiotis arc sanctioned within its pre- ments connected with the army, the administration, or 
cini'ts. {Gutzl(\jpa China Opened^ i. 66.) Indeed, It is the court. It is to China in respect of literature what 
siunew hat strange that Pekin, the cap. of the most ex- Paris and London are to France and England. The 
elusive empire in the world, should comprise, besides its printing and bt>okselling business is very extensive. A 
numerous temples and pagodas, a magnificent mosque, a great many works, e.spccially upon history, issue from 
Greek church and convent, and a Kom. Catholic chapel 1 the imperial pi^pss, and are sold at a low price to the 
The S. division of the cltv is the grand emporium oi all booksellers. It is not distinguished bv any peculiar 
the merchandize brought ior sale from other provs.; and manufacture, unle.ss it be that of colourea glass ; nor has 
as this portion Is not subject, like the other, to the rigour it any foreign commerce or trade, other than that 
ol militai^ discipline, it is frequented by those who are in directed to the supply of its own wants. 'J his, however, 
search of business, amusement, or repose. Its build- is necessarily very considerable. The country round the 
ingf do not, however, require any special notice. But it city being sandy and poor, a large portion of its supplies 
should bo stated that it contains an enclosure, where are brought from a tli stance, partly from sea by the 
sacrifices are offered up to the god of agriculture, Pei-ho, but principally by the Grand Canal and the 
and where the imposing ceremony of the emperor hold- Eu-ho, which connect it with Nankin, and most qf the 
plough annually takes place. E. provinces. Mutton anck beef, however, which con- 

1 here are suburbs round most of the gates of the city, stitute the principal food of the Manchoos, are brought 
some of which extend more than a mile from the wall, principally from Mongolia. The Chinese prefer pork ; 
and comprise several large temples, with a few other and hogs, consaauently, form a principal article of im- 
pnblic buildings. port. Geese, ffiicks, and chickens, are the common 

The streets are not lighted at night Sir John Bar- domestic fowls ; and in winter the shops are well sup- 
row says that the cross-lanes were generally watered, plied with partridges, pheasants, and other game 
hut that ^hat did not appear to bo the case in the A considerable portion of the taxej imposed on the 
nmin streets. A large sheet of water, comprising several different provinces is paid in kind and a part of the rice 
u division, furnishes an abundant sup- and other grain so collected, being sent by canal to 

ply o that part of the city, and to the palace ; and a the capital, is stored in public granaries, whence it u 
s nan stream, which rung along the W. wall supplies issued to the troops, and others engaged In the public 
ciiat neighbourhood. There are, besides, numerous service. But notwithstanding this resource, it not un- 
To, water of some of these is dreadfully nau- frequently happens that the supply of corn proves defi- 
^y'»us ; and, when mixed with tea, the well water is, to cieut, and that numliers of the mhabs. are involved in 
imropeaiis at least, particularly disgusting. But gootl the greatest privations. Tea, of excellent quality, is the 
** brought from beyond the barriers, common beverage; but they also use a strong spirit 
{Hyacinthe, yuk de pJkin, p. 13 .) ^ made of rice. 



m PEMBROKE. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Th« Pei-ho !« navigable for vessels of eonsiderabla which. are sloping gardens; find, though it l)e the ca* 
burden to Tiensing, nearly 40 ro. from its month ; and it town, its small aize and general quietness give it more 
may l>e Mcended in flat-bottomed boats to within 12 m, or the appearance of a village. Tiui public buildings conw 
20 m. ot the capital. Peking might, consequently, be prise a town-hall, custom-house, and 3 churches, one of 
easily attacked from the sea. There are no forts or other which is in tl>e suburbs. St. Michael’s, at the E. end of 
obstacles to the uavigatiun of (he river, which might he the town, is a cruciform structure of Norman architec- 
efliBcted, with the greatest facility, by the aid of steam tine ; St. Mary’s is In the pointed style, and somewhat 
tugs. more ornamental : St. Nicholas’, the parent church, i» 

The*eafl|y history of Peking is involved in obscurity; In the W. suhnrh of Monktou. I'he livings are united 
but it is generally regarded by native authorities as one in a single vicarage, in tlie gift of Sir John Owen. There 
of their most ancient cities. It is clear, however, from are several places of worship for dissenters, most of 
the statements of IMarco Polo, who describes Peking which, as well as the churches, have Sunday-schools for 
under the namo of Kamhalu, that the N., Imperial, or childnai of both se.\e8. Pembroke has also a small en- 
Tartar city, was either built or restored by KuhJai flow ed graumiar-school. On aliigh and rocky eminence W. 
Khan. Marco Polt» describes it,. is it now exists, as Imv- of the town, is the castle, an octagonal structure, nearly 
ing perfectly straight streets, lined on each side witli surrounded by water, wliich, on account both of its ex- 
b<>oths and shops. The Mongnl dj nasty, fouud<*d by tent and beauty, ranks among tlie most splendid monu- 
Kublui, continued to occupy this city till it was ex- ments of military arcliilecture in tiie principality : it was 
pelled from China, in 13(17. In 1421, the third emperor built in the 11th century, and dismantled in 1(149, after a 
of the Chinese dynasty of Ming transferred liis residence brave defence by its royalist garri.son. The keep is 75 ft. 
thither from N inkin, since w liich it has been the cap. high to the dome, and 1(13 ft. in circumference at its 
of the empire. ( Marco Polo, by Mnrsden, lib. ii. cap. 7.) base, the mean thickness of its walks biflng 14 ft. It cou- 
PELEW ISLANDS. Stv I^olvnf.sia. gists of 4 stories, and is still covered in with a vaulted stone 

PEMBROKE, a maritime co. of S. Wales, the most roof. About am, N.W. the town, and within St. Mary's 
westerly in the principality, having N. St. Ceorge’s par., is Paterchurch, now more commonly called l’e»n- 
Channel and the co. of Cardigan, R. the latter and broke or I’aterdock, from the government dock-yard 
Caermnrthen, and S. and W. tlie Bristol (’hannel and transferred thither fr«in Milford in 1814. It is pretty 
St. George's Channel. The coast line is very irregular, regularly built, and. contains the iiouse.s of the persons 
being deeply indented with arms of the sea, including connected w ilh the dock-yard. It lias a handsome mar- 
Milford Haven and St. Bride’s Bay. Area estimated at kct-piace, andtinany good shops, most of which, however, 
390,400 acres. In the N. part of the county the highest belong to the tradesmen of Pembroke, 
point of the Prescelly mountains rises to the height The dockyard, which is defended westward by a strong 
of 1,754 feet above the level of the sea; but with this b.attery, occupies about 00 acres of land ; and when the 
exception the surface elsewhere is merely undulating, improvements now in progress are comi»leted, it will be 
It is watered by the Cleddeu, Cleddy, and otlier one of the finest building-j'ards in the kingdom, capable 
streams, and owing to the number of its deep bays, of having on tlie .stocks, at once, five or six first-rate 
it has, in most parts, every convenience for water- ship.s, and several others of stnaller size. There is also 
carriage. The soil is very various: in tlie S. it rests a .small private dot kyard. A very lino jetty has recently 
on a limestone and sand.stone bottom, and i.s, speaking been completed, and as ship.s ofan> burden may come jtp 
generally, very fertile : elsewhere the soil rests mostly to the dock, tliere can bt: liith' doubt that the im- 
on a slaty rock, and though not so fertile as the other, portaiicc of the place w ill rapidly increase, ospecialiy 
it is .still, with few exceptions, far from unproductive, as the packet establishment has lately been retnoved 
Principal crops, wheat, barU*y, and oats. Lfme, shelly- here horn Milford. “ The inliabs. of Pembroke consist, 
sand, or marl, may almost every where be bail ; and, in at present, of .shop-keepers, people of small independent 
fact, were this co. well farmed, it would be one of the ; fortunes, ami a few persons whoso bu.sine88 is at Pian. 
most prodiK'tive districts of the empire ; hut we regret ! broke Dock. Pembroke serves, in a great measure, as 
to have to add that its agriculture is very far behind, a depot for the neighiiouring district. Stone-coal is 
There Is a great want of ilrainage, and ot a proper ro- brouglit from a distance of about (i m. eastward, and 
tation of crops : the land is often foul and exhausted : bituminous coal from Svvan.sea, Llanelly, Newjiort, and 
and the implements of husbandry, and tlie mode of using the S. coast in general. The articles of export are 
■them, are alike bad. Latterh, however, some improvi-- cmilined to rattle, corn, and butter; the imports consist 
ments have been introduced. Leases for 14 years have cbierty of articles of ordinary consufliption,” (Mtm, 
been substituted for leHse.s for three. lives ; and clauses Corp. and liound. Rep.) The bur. of Pembroke was in- 
have been Inserted in the leases for the preservation corporated in the 10 Hiniry 11. ; and is divided into two 
of over-cropping. But a vast deal still remains to bo wards, under a mayor, b utlu'r aldermen, and 18 comi- 
done b<.*fore agriculture in tliis and the adjoining Welsh lillors. It ha.s likewise a commission of the peaa*, 
cos. attain.s to even a medium state of advancement, under a reciirder. Corporation revenue, In 1839, 12')/-, 
Owing to the great tnildtic.ss ami humidify of the climate, exelu>ive of 38/. accruing from the #ale of property, 
and the nature of the soil, this co. is extnnnely well Pembroke returns 1 mem. to tlie H. of C., in eonnectioii 
suited for grazing and dairying ; and a good deal i.s done with Tenby, Wisioii and Milford. Registered elector.s 
In both dep-artment-s : the cow s used in the dairies are of the united hors , in 1839-40, 1,179. The ohatoral 
now generally a cro.ss with the Ayrshire breed. There limits of the bor. were left untouched by the Boundary 
are some large estates ; but property is notwithstanding Act, and, in 18.39-40, it had 782 registered eh'ctors. it is 
a good deal subdivided : farms are of ;U1 sizes, but mostly also one of the polling places at elections for tlie co. 
rattier small. Fhe modern farm-house» and olfices are ! Markets on Saturday: fair.s, .April 12., Trinity Monday, 
generally good and commodious, but many are still very July 10., Oct. 10., and Nov. 30. {Nicbulsun's Camb.duidi’ i 
inferior, and very inconveniently situated. Not a few of Corp, Round. Reports, i^c.) 

the older farm-houses and many of the cottages have mud PEN KRIDGL, a market-town and par. of England, 
W’alts, about 5 ft. in lieight, with a “ wattlc-and-daub” co. .Stafford, E. div., hund. Cuttlestone, on the Penk (a 
chimney, and are both mean and misctable dwellings, tributary of the Trent), crossed here by a stone bridge, 
Ltickily, however, they are gradually becoming less nu- 5 in. S. Stafford. Area of townshlj), 14,500 acres. Pop- 
merous, and will, it is to be hopeii, be at no distant in 1831, 2,3.') 1. The town, which is very ancient, is sup* 
period wholly extirpated. Average rent of land in posed by some to be the Ponnocruciuin of the Romans. 
1810, 8s. 2|d. an acre. Anthracite coal, slate, and lime- The church, formerly collegiate, is a large building, m 
stone are found in large quantities. Manufactures un- the early English style, witii a square tower : the living 
important. Principal towns, Pembroke, Tenby, Ha- is a curacy in the gift of Lord Littleton. The Wesleyan 
ve^fordwest, and St. David’s. It is divided into 7 Methodists and Baptists have likewise their resp»'ctm3 
hundreds, and 148 parishes, and returns 3 meins, to the ! places of worship, with attached Sunday-school.s. 'Iho e 
H. of C., one for the co.. and one each for the Haver- ! is also an excellent charity school, in which 12 boys aiiti 
fordwest and the Pembroke districts of bors. Regis- j H girls are boardt'd, dotlied, and instructed ; and a 
tered electors for the co. in 1839-40, .3,097. In 1831. I national-school, established in 1810, furnishes iustnictioo 

Pembroke had 16,779 inliab. houses. families, and to about 200 children of both sexes. Petty 8es.sions mr 

81,125 inhabs., of whom 37,9.52 wore mules and 43,473 the hund. are held here; and Penkridge Is one ol tno 
females Sum contributed to tlie relic? of the poor in polling-places at elections for the S. div. of the co. B '» 
1838 .39, 23,119/. Annual value of real property, in also the chief place of a ppor-law union, comprising 
181.5, 22(',291/. : profit of trades and professions in ditto, pars. Market disused ; fairs, April 30., and first Monu. y 
43,102/. in Sept., a very largo horse fair. , 

Pembkokb, a pari, bor., market-town, and sea-port PKBiNSVLVaNIA, one of the largest and most ni ' 
of S. Wales, co. its own name, of Which it i« the cap., on portaiit of the U. States of N. America, between 
the margin of Dow npool, a creek on the S. sideof Milford 40' and 40*^ N., and long. 74*^40' and 80 40 W . ; • 
Haven, 29 m. WS.W. Caermarthen, and 20.5 m. W. Lon- N.W. Jgike Erie, upon which It ha« a coast-imc ^ 
don Pof). of p.-irl. bor., whli h Inclinles the connected town 50 m.; N. and N.E. the state of New \ork; 
o( Paten liiiri h, f>,51 1 . 'j'he town is built on a tongue of Jersey ; S. Delaware, Maryland, and Uaro 

laiiii, tiividiiig the creek Into 2 br.inclios, one of which Ohio. It is separated from N. Jersey by r , i‘ .ji^, 
runs on the N. side, while the smaller branch bends River and the upper part of U‘’^awarc Bay, winc' ^ . 
southwani under the suburb of Monktou. It consists of unites it with tlie Atlantic. Length. 43 <j;»U 

one long $trv.ct, running along the ridge of a hill, on ^ average breadth nearly 150 m. Area estimateii ai . 
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■sq. m. Pop,, In 1840, 1,724,022, of whom onlv 81 were 
jilnves. "J'hcj Alleghany Mountains occupy all the central 
part of this state, covering, with their ramifications, more 
than half its area. Tiie W, and E. parts are compara- 
tively level, the W. plain being by tar the larger, and 
watered by the Alleghany and other tributaries of the 
Ohio, as the K. is by the Delaware and its aflluents the 
Sciiuylkill, Lehigh, X:e. The centre of the state is tra- 
versed bv the Susqtiehannah. This river, the largest of 
those falling into the Atlantic in the U. States, rises In 
Oswego I^ake (New York), near the sources of the Mo- 
hawk, and runs, with a very tortuous course, generally 
southward, till it falls into the bottom of Chesapeake 
Ibiy, lat. 39° ftO' N., long. 70'^ VV., after an entire course 
of at least 500 m. It receives numerous tributaries ; but 
its cliannel Is so much interrupted that it is but little 
available for navigation. Most of the other rivers in the 
state are obstructed. The soil in the K. is partly light 
and sandy, but in the interior plains and valleys it is a 
deep rich loam ; there are few absolutely sterile tracts, 
and, in general, this is one of the most productive por- 
tioi-.s of the I'nion. 

Tlie elimatc Is ehangeahle ; though, upon the whole, 
one of the most agreeable and temj)rrate in the U. States. 
I'he season of frost and snow 8eld<nn exceeds three 
months ; the winter commencing from the 1st to the 1.5th 
of December, and terminating fnfm the 1st to the lf)th of 
Marcii. 'I’he heat '>f sinntmT is seldom oppressive, ex- 
cept in low situations. Near the sea-coast the tempera- 
ture of winter is sev(>re, varying in the months of Janu- 
ary and Eebrnary from 14° to 2H° p'ah. 'I'lie elevated 
isarts are healthy ; but the climate tliere is describefl as 
a coinj)onnd of most otluM S. “ In s])ring It has the nmis- 
tnre of Hritain ; in summer, the heat f)f Africa ; the tem- 
perature of Italy in June ; the sky of Egypt in aiiinmn ; 
in winter the cold and snow of Norway, and ice of Hol- 
land ; the t«inipesrs of the W. Indies in every se.ison, niul 
tlie niontldy variable winds and weather of Great Bri- 
tain.” 

IVnnsylvania yields all tlie fruits and products of (ho N. 
Htul middle parts of tlie Union, and is better adapted for the 
cnltureofthemulherry and grape than the greatt'r number 
of the othiT states. Most of the firu'r fruits ot temperate 
climates are raised in the greatest luxuriance, and the 
cider is particularly excidlent. Almost every variety of 
grain is raised, lait wheat is the staple ; and Pennsylvania is 
emphatically a wlieat-growing country, th<‘ crop of IK40 
having been' estimated at atiove millions busli^ls. Most 
branches of agriculture are in a comparatively advanced 
St atm 

” 'I’he whole district of country,” s.ays Mr. Stuart, 

through whicli I travelled was equal in point of ap- 
iKuirance of cultivation, and in the style and siz(‘ of the 
farm-houses and oliice-housos (generally of brick), to 
what is to be seen in the best districts of Englaiul or 
Scotland ; but thorn hedges, and in general dropping 
trees, are wanting, even in this district, to make the 
j)icture of a beautiful English farm complete. The crops 
of rye and clover wore particularly line, an<l the gardens 
good, and in good order. In some respects, however, 
the farmers here have great advantages. I’hey are all 
proprietors of the soil, and of course not liable to be 
removed ; and in such easy circumstances, that every 
oneoftluMu keeps his own comfortable open carriage.^’ 
(.S'/MrtrP.v Thn’c Years in America, il. 48H, 489.) 

Horses aud cattle, e8j)eciully the former, are particu- 
larly good ; and tins is, next to N. York, the principal 
wool-growing state of the Union. It is, also, remark- 
able fjr its mineral wealth, possessing vast quantities of 
iron, coal, aud salt. Anthracite coal is found K. of the 
Alleghanies, in fiehls extending altogether over a sup- 
posed area of 624,000 acres ; and thoJigh, in 1824, the 
trade was in its infancy, only 9, .54 1 tons being brought to 
market, it has since increased with such astonishing 
rapidity, that in 1834, no fewer than 493,700 tons were 
brought to market 1 And the quantity is now (1840) 
vastly greater. Bituminous coal is said to he found 
nearly everywhere W. of the mountains, and large 
quantities are consumed at Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 8(C., 
in the smelting of iron. Salt Is obtained from springs to 
the amount of about 1,000,000 busliels a year. Marble, 
limestone, copp(*r, zinc, &c., are also met with. Mann- 
lactures are both various and extensive. Pittsburg, in 
the VV. part of this state, on the Ohio, is the Birining- 
nam of the Union ; besides ironmongery of every de- 
scription, including steam-engines and machinery, eut- 
ifty, nails, stoves, &c., it has numerous otlier manu- 
tactures. (See Pittsburg.) Cotton stuffli, and yarn, 
are extensively produced in Pennsylvania, which ranks, 
perhaps, next to Massachusetts, as a manufacturing 
f II 1 ^*' foreign trade of the state centres 

m \ hlladelphia ; but it is partly also carried on throuBh 
Nevv York, Baltimore, and New Orleans, so that its 
total amount cannot be easily aseertaineti. During the 
ending the 30th of Sept. 1839, however, the total 
imports is stated In the otfieial returns at 
*o>wo,715 dolls., while that of the exports amounts to 
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only 6,299,416 dolls., of which tlie foreign produce re- 
exported made l,lf>l,2{)4 dolls. During the same year 
there belonged to the state 11 2,359 tons of shipping, prin- 
cipally owned in Philadelphia. 

Peniisylv.'mia ha.s a very extensive system of internal 
communication, partly elfected by pi ivate companies, but 
principally by the state governirieut. The grand canal 
lietween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, a distance of 39<5 m., 
connects the Delaware with the Ohio, and is second in 
importance only to tile Eric Canal in the state of New 
Yoik. It h.as, with its various branches, an aggregate 
length of .590 in. ; and has, besides, 2 railroads connected 
with it, one, 82 m. in length, extending from Philadelphia 
to Columbia, and the otlier, 30 m. in extent, crossing (ho 
Alleghanies, and uniting the E. and W. divisions of the 
canal. All these works lielong to the state ; the total ex- 
pens(? of their completion having been nearly 4, ()()(), 000/. 
sterling. {Steve nsori's Civil Knj^ineeritt^ in N. A7fierica ; 
Amer. Aim., 1841.) 'I'ho principal private undertakings 
are the Schuylkill canal from Philadelphia to Port 
Carbon, 108 m. in length, with 129 locks, and completed 
at a cost of 2.500,000 liolls. ; and the laickawaxen canal, 
2.5 m. in length, with which a railroad is connected, the 
total cost of both having been 2,000,000 dolls. I'he coal 
di.stricts are traversed by upwards of 100 in. of railroads; 
in 1K39, 726J m. of canals and railroad.^ had licen com- 
pleted and were in operafion, and 208 m. of canals were 
said to be in progress. Total amount of tolls collected on 
canaPsand railroads in the same year, 1,142,633 doll. 

Jty the constitution as amended, in 1838, the l4*gi8lativo 
* power is vested in a general assembly, consisting of a 
I senate and a hous(‘ of representatives, '1‘he mems. of 
the latter, who.se number may not be less than 60 or 
I more than 100, arc clio.seii annually in each co. by all 
the white free male citizens, 21 years of age, who have 
resided for a year in the state, and for 10 days immedi- 
ately previous to election in the co. for whicli they offer 
to vote, and wlio have witliin 2 years paid a state or county 
tax, Tlie .simalors are chosen for 3 yi'ars, l-3d being 
elected annually at the tinn* of tlie election for repre- 
sentatives. 'Pile G<meral Assenibly meets every year in 
January. The snprenu* executive power is vested io a 
governor, wlio holds oilice for at least 3 years. Judges 
are appointed by the governor, with the consent of the 
senate, for terms varying from 5 to 15 years. The state is 
divided into 19 jndi( lal districts ; Harrisburg is the legis- 
lative c.in. : hut Philadelphia tlie chief city. 'I’he other 

1 »rincipal cities ami towns are Lancaster, IMttsburg, and 
temliiig. 'i'lic state militia (with a few exceptions) con- 
sists of all (ree able-bodied white male citizens between 
18 and 45 ; and, in 1837, hu ludt‘d 204.799 individual*. 
Pennsylvania ha.s a university, and had, in 18.39, 8 colleges, 
43 acadcinii s and 15 leinalc seminaries, besides upwards 
of f»,2(K» common 8< bools, in which 2.53,719 pupils were 
receiving instiuction. 'I'otal public revenue in 1838, 
2,769.087 dollar.s ; expenditure in the same year, 4,8h9,863 
dollars. Total public delit at tlie end of 1839, 3.3,016,149 
dollars. 

'I'he j>op. of this state is very mixed, ineluding a great 
nnnib<*r ol (lenuans, A-c., w hose ancestors were originally 
attracted thither by the broaci principles of toleration 
laid doM n by Penn. Religious creerls are no less various ; 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Baptists, German 
Reformed, and Erieuds, are, however, the prevailing 
sects. 

Previou.sly to its conquest by the Engli.sh, in 1064, 
this territory liad been colonised by the Dutch and 
the Swedes. It was granted by charter to William Penn, 
in 1680, and taken possession of by him in the Ibllowing 
year, and communed afterwards a proprietary government. 
Pennsylvania acted a conspicuous part in the revolution: 
the declaration of independence was draw n up in Phila- 
delphia. (American Almanack, 1839-41 ; Flint's Cicog. 
q/’ the U. States Darby ; liradfurd, S^c . ) 

PENKI'l'H, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Cumberland, ward Leath, in a valley watered by the 
Kamoiit and I.owther, wdiich unite their streams iitiout 
1 ni. below tlie town, 17 m. S.S.E. Carlisle, and 43 m. 
N. Lancaster. Area of par., 6,640 acres. Pop., in 1831, 
6,0,59. The town, which mostly consists of a princlp.il 
street along tlie line of road from Kendal to Carlisle, is 
clean and neat, built chielly of red free-stone, much im- 
proved of late, jears. 'riie cliun h is a large and hand- 
some structure, nearly n built in the beginning of last 
century: on its walls arc many curious old inscriptions, 
and in the church-yard is a rude monument called the 
Giant's Tomb, consisting of 2 stone pillars 10 ft. high, 
and 13 ft. apart. The living is a vicarage in the gift of 
tho Bishop of ('arlisle. '1 ho Indepeudeuts, Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, and the Soi'cssion church of 
Scotland ■ have also their respective places of worship*, 
with attached Sunday-schools. A free-school w ag founded 
hero by Queen Elizabeth, and there are several charity- 
schools. On an eminence W. of the town are the re- 
mains of Penrith castle, a square structure, surrounded 
by a deep foss and rampart: it is supposed to have btx'n 
built during tho wars of tlie roses, and wai destroyOd lot 
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the Clme of tfie Ck)miiionweelth. Korthvrard it an ex- 
eeUeot enclosod race-coune, on vrhich raeea take place 
at the beginning of October. The inhabt. are princi- 
pally employed in agriculture and linen-weaving; but 
the town haa also a considerable retail trade, and large 
Markets. Its situation, too, on the great road to the w. 
of Scotland, and in the neighbourhood of the lakes, oc- 
casions a large influx of visiters. Quarter and petty 
sessions are held here ; besides which there is a court 
for the recovery of debts under 40s. Penrith is also one 
of the polling-places at elections for the E. division of 
the CO. Markets on Tuesday and Saturday : fairs April 
25th and S6th, Sept. 27th, and Nov. llth, for horses, 
cattle, &c. 

Penrith is a town of considerable antiquity, and often 
suftbred In the border wars. The chief objects of in- 
terest in its vicinity are Brougham Hall, Rden Hall, 
Greystoke and Dacre castles, the Giant’s cave, and King 
Arthur’s round table, with other British antiquities scat- 
tered over the district. ( TattertaWs Ouide to the Lakes, 
pp. 95—98.) 

PENKYN, a pari, and raun. bor., market-town, and 
township of England, par. of St. Glurias, co. Cornwall, 
and E. div. bund. Kerrier, on the slope of a hill 
at the mouth of a small river running into Falmouth 
harbour, l|ro. N. W. Falmouth (of which, indet'd, it may 
almost 1)6 considered a suburb), and 78 m. S.W. Exeter. 
Pop. of new mun. bor. in IH31, 3,942 ; and of pari. bor. 
(which includes the neighbouring l)or. of Falmouth), 
11,881. The town consists chiefly of one wide street, 
crossed by 3 or 4 others of Inferior size, its principal 
buildings being the town-liall (with a small att^iched 
gaol) and a custom-house. The church is a large 
plain building: the living is a curacy subordinate to the 
vicarage of St. Gluvias, the church of which is on the 
opposite side of the river. The Wesleyan Methodists 
and Baptists have, also, their respective places of wor- 
ship ; and there are 3 Sunday-schools. “ Penrjm |>o8- 
sesscs no manufacture of con sequence, nor is the general 
trade such as to warrant the expectation that the town 
will increase materially in wealth or importance. The 
€ommo<lities iroporteti are confined to those re<)uired for 
the consumption of the town, and for the use of the 
mines in the immediate neighbourhood. The principal 
and almost only export is the granite which is quarried 
on the moors a low miles from the town ; and this trade 
lias of late been on the decline. There appears, how- 
ever, to be a considerable general trad(^ ; and the shops 
are very numerous.” {Pari. Bound, and Corn. Reps.) 

The bcw. of Penryn was incorporated in IH .fames I. 
lU mun. boundaries were consinerably enlarged by the 
Mun. Reform Act; under which its corporate oflicers 
consist of a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 councillors. 
Corporation revenue ill IH39, 2,2G4/. Penryn has sent 2 
raems. to the H. of C. since the reign of James I., the 
right of election down to the Reform Act having been in 
freeholders, resident leaseholders for 99 years, and house- 
holders, after a residence of six months. The Boundary 
Act enlarged the electoral limits of the parT. bor. so as 
to include with the old bor. the entire par. of Falmouth, 
with portions of the pars, of St. Gluvias and Budock. 
Registered electors in 18iJ9-40, Bh.'j. Markets on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. Fairs, May 12., July 7-, and Dec. 21. 

PENZ.\, a government of Russia in Europe, between 
52° 48' and bfP N. lat., and 42^ 2fi' and 46° 41' E. long., 
having N. the government of NIjnii Novgorod, E. Sim- 
birsk, S. Saratoff, and W. Tamboff ; area, 14,350 sq. m. 
Pop. (18.‘J8), 988,000, Surface, flat or feebly undulating ; 
soil, extremely fertile ; climate, mild. Rivers numerous, 
but except the Sura and the Mokcha, at^uents of the 
Wolga, the others are of little importance. Prwluce of 
the com crops estimated at from 9,(KK),000 to ]0,(MM),000 
chetwerts, of which large quantities are exported. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to the raising of cattle, sheep, 
and horses, particularly the latter. Forests very ex- 
tensive and valuable. There are valuable iron mine.s 
near«Troitzk : and in some parts there are quarries of 
mill-stones. Large quantities of co;‘.rse linen and woollen 
stuA are prepared in the cottages of the peasantry ; and 
there are besides several considerable cloth manufac- 
tories ; with tan-works, soap-works, glass-works, iron- 
foundtics, Ac. ; in 1832, there were six manufactories of 
beet-root sugar. {Schnitzler, La Russia, Sfc., p.G8l,Ac.) 

Pknza, the cap. of the above government, on its S.K. 
frontier, near the Sura ; lat. 53^ 11' N., long. 45° 38' E. 
Pop., near 11,000. Houses and government ofl^cet of 
wood ; but the cathedral, a large building, and some of 
the churches, are of stdne. Tanning and the manufac- 
ture of soap are extensively carried on ; and it has a 
oonsiderable commerce. 

PENZANCE, a mun. bor., sea-port, market-town, and ; 
township of England, par. Maefron, near the W. ex- ' 
tremlty of co. Cornwall, and on the N. W. side of Mount’s 
Bay, only 7 ra, E. by N. Land’s end, and 96 m. W.S.W. 
Exeter. Pop., in 1831, 6,563. The town consists chiefly 
of 4 streets, meeting at right angles, in the market- 
place : they arc all badly paved, and, for the most part, 
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lined with me^-looking houses. A ^ndsome 
I hall, chapel of ease (subordinate to the par. of Madron), 
and places bf worship belonging respectively to Mctho>> 
; dists, Presbyterians, and the Society of Friends, are its 
chief public buildings. It has a free-sebool, 3 Sunday 
schools, a dispensary, a natural history society, and other 
societies, as well as the valuable museum, belonging to 
the geological society of Cornwall, which has its head 
quarters in this town. ** Besides Its local advantages, 
arising from soil, climate, and scenery, Penzance is the 
' market-town of an extensive district, and the port from 
which the produce of the neighbouring mines and 
fisheri^ is exported in considerable quantities. On the 
whole, the town Is fast increasing both In extent and 
prosperity, and many good houses have been erected 
within the last 8 or 4 years.” {Mun. and Bound. Kcp. ) 
Tin and copper are extensively wroiiglit In the vicinity, 
and the fishery of pilchards, whitings, &c. is carried on 
with great activity. The gross customs’ duties received 
at this port in 184lO, amounted to 29,662/. The harbour 
is not suitable, except for the smaller class of vessels, 
its depth at high water springs being only 13 ft., and at 
neaps only 9 ft. {Purdey^s English Channel, p. 80.) The 
pier is upwards of 600 it. in length, having a lighthouse 
at its extremity. About 100 ships, of the aggregate bur- 
den of aliout 5,000 Ions, belong to the port. The mildness 
of the climate, and the fertility as well as beauty of the 
surrounding district, render it a desirable residence fur 
invalids, many of whom are settled hero, and for whose 
accommodation baths, libraries, boarding-houses, Ac. 
have btren established within the last few years. I'he 
scenery of Mount’s Bay is also extremely fine, and on 
its N.E. side is St. Michael’s Mount, a rock of conical 
form, having a base of nearly a mile in extent, aqd 
gradually diminishing to the summit, which is crown- 
ed with a chapel, its tower being S.'iOit. above low-water 
mark. 

The bor. of Penzance was incorporated in the 12 
Janies 1., when it was also m.ade one of the coinage- 
towns of the duchy of Cornwall. The Municipal 
Reform Act consitlerably enlarged its limits ; and, at the 
same time, it was divided into 2 wards, its municipal ofli- 
cers being a mayor, other aldermen, and 18 councillors, 
It has a commission of the peace, under a recorder, 
and a civil court for the recovery of debts under 50/. 
(’orporation revenue in 1839, 3,1 0-l/., exclusive of 4,500/. 
money Iwrowed. 

Petty sessions for the W. division of the huiid. are 
held hcreraod Penzance is one of the polling places at 
elections for the W. division of Cornwall. Among other 
(listiiigiiished citizens, Penzance has to boast of Sir 
Humphry Davy, born hero on the 17th of December, 
1778. He also received his early education, and serve<l 
an apprenticeship as surgeon, in the town. Markets on 
’/'hursday and Saturday ; large fairs, Thursd.iy biTore 
Advent, and Thursday after Trinity Sunday, for cattle, 
farming produce. {Municipal Cvrp. and Boundary 
Reports, Ike.) 

PKKIGUKUX (an. Vesuma), a town of France, dep. 
Dordogne, of which It is the cap., on the Isle, here crossed 
by a handsome bridge, 08 m. E.N.E. Bordeaux, lat. 
450 11 ^ nff s., long. Cp 43' 34" W. Pop., In lKi6, 9,329. 

It consists of the city proper, and Puy-St.-Fronl, 
which, jireviously to 1240. formed a separate town, hut 
was then included within the walls. The old ram- 
parts are now laid out In public walks, which give Peri- 
! gueux a prepossessing appearance from without ; hut in 
the old city tne streets are narrow, and renderetl gloomy, 
by the large, lofty, and antique buildings with which they 
are bordered. The quarter termed the New Town is, 
however, much more pleasant, and Perfgueux has the 
advantage of many planted promenades, including the 
Cotirs de Foumy, In the highest part of the town, and .an 
elegant public garden bequeatheu to the city by a wealthy 
citizen. The cathetiral of St. Front is probably one of 
the most ancient churches in France, if not in Cfhrlstcn- 
dom. It appears to have been founded towards the end 
of the 4th century, and restored about the beginning of 
the 6th ; and portions of the edifice are still supposed to 
date from these remote epochs. Its architecture is partly 
Roman and partly Gothic, and, though it have little ele- 
gance to boast of, It is altogether a bold and majestic 
structure. {Guide du Foyaffcur, If^c.) A church, for- 
merly belonging to the Jesuits, and having a remarkable 
piece of carving; the prefecture, town-hall, hospital, 
barracks, and a handsome theatre, are the other principal 
buildings. Perigueux is a bishop’s see, the seat of tribu- 
nals of ilirimary Jurisdiction and commerce, and has a 
communal college, a museum of antiquities, a botanic 

J farden, and a public library of 16,000 vols., with manu- 
acturos of coarse woollens, hosiety, and liqueurs, and a 
considerable trade in cattle, poultry, game, patis-d'ln- 
Pirigord, &c. Its hog-market is considered the largest in 
France. Here are several Roman antiquities, lnclu<i|ng 
the remains of a more extensive amphitheatre than that 
of Nlmes. The town continued long in the possession 
of the English ; and was a stronghold of the Calvinuti 
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, an extensive gov. of the Russian Empire, ex- 
tending from the 56th to the 6‘2d deg. of lat., and from 
62* to 64 degs. E. long., having W. the gov. of Viatka, 
ami E. that of Tobolsk. It Is divided by the Oural 
chain into two uneq^ual portions, the larger, or Umt on 
the W. side, being w Kurope, and the smaller, or that 
on the E. side, in Asia. Neither the area nor the pop. 
has been exactly ascertained, but the former may be 
taken at about 58,000 sq. miles, and the latter at 1,460,000 
or 1,. 500, 000 individuals. More than 3-4ths of the surface 
is covered with dense forests. The W. side of Jhe go- 
vernment is traversed by the Kama, one of fhe mlncipal 
affluents of the Wolga: the rivers on the E. side of the 
(iural mountains fall into the Obi. The climate is very 
severe, and the soil beyond the 60th deg. of lat. is hardly 
susceptible of cultivation. The mines in the Oural 
mountains furnish employment to about 100,000 work- 
people, and yield large quantities of gold, silver, copper. 
Iron, salt, &c. (See Russia.) The corn produced in 
tlie government is insufficient for the consumption of 
tlie inhabs. 

Penn, the chief town of the government, is situated 
on the Kama, lat. .58° V N., long. 50° 26^ l.V' E. Pop. 
10,000. It is built entirely of wood, and is the seat of an 
an iibishopric, and has several public establishments. 
The inhabs. are principally employed in smelting the 
iron, copper, and other protlucts, of the adjacent mines. 

PERNAMBUCO, a city and sea-port of Brazil, inferior 
only to Rio Janeiro and Bahia in commerciai importance, 
cap. prov. gf its own name, on the Atlantic, at the mouth of 
the ('apabariljc, 210 in. N.E. Bahia; lat. 8° 4' 7'' S.,long. 
34‘^ r>l' 44" W. l*op. estimated at 62,000. It consists of the 
separate towns of Olinda, Recife, Boa- Vista, and St. An- 
tonio ; the first of which is on the mainland, and the 
others lie S. from it on a succession of low sandy banks, 
separated by saltwater creeks and different arms of the 
river, but connected with each other by two bridges. 
Recife, or Pernambuco proper, tlie most southerly, about 
4 in. S.W. Olinda, is defended by the principal forts, and 
comprises the dock-yard and the larger merchants’ ware- 
houses. Most of its streets are narrow ; its houses are 
cliierty of brick, and sometimes from three to flve stories 
in height, but usually less lofty. Several cimrehes, the 
port admiral’s residence, and the custom-house, are 
among its mo.st conspicuous public buildings. St. An- 
tonio, the residence of the greater number of the provin- 
cial authorities, has broad streets and large houses, the 

f [round floors of which are appropriatetl to shops, warc- 
louses, stables, &c. When Koster visited Pernambuco, 
tlie shops were without windows, tiie only liglit being ad- 
mitted by tlie door. There existed, also, very little dis- 
tinction of trades, all kinds of goods being sold by the 
same person ; the bridges of the city were crowded with 
shops ; neither the streets of this town or those of Boa- 
Vista were paved, but it is probable that since that period 
many important improvements may have taken place. In 
St. Antonio are the governor’s palace, formerly the Je- 
suit’s convent ; the treasury, town-hall, prison, barracks, 
several convents and churches handsomely decorated 
within, and several good squares ; and it has a gay and 
lively appearance. A long embankment connects this 
town with the main land. Boa- Vista is extensive, but 
irregularly laid out; It has one handsome street, and 
comprises the residences of many of the richer inha- 
bltauts of tlie city, surrounded with gardens, various 
churches and convents, &c. Olinda is beautifully .‘dtu- 
ated on small hills, the sides of which are alternately 
cither broken down abruptlyj or covered with a most 
luxuriant tropical vegetaUon ; amid which, the white 
cathedral, the convents and churches, the bishop’s 
P^'<''ce, and numerous villas, have a most picturesque 
effect. But Olinda is in a state of dectay, having been 
deserted by many of its pop. for Recife and the other 
parts of the city. 

harliour of Pernambuco Is defended from the swell 
of the o^an by an extensive reef (nrife) ; which, accord- 
Ko*ter, continues along the whole coast from 
Maranham, at a variable distance from the sliore, and 
Ti?* P***«heide8S breaks, through which ships appro.ich 
the land. This reef, which is said to be of coral, “is 
scarcely 16 ft. broad at top ; it slopes olf more rapidly 
® PJyfnouih breakwater, to a great depth on the 
outside, and is perpendicular within to many fathoms.’’ 
K- Modem Traveller ^ xxx. ‘ 228 .) This natural 
break.water forms the harbour; for, thougli at high 
nrfi bent over it, they strike tlfb quays 

b^lbbngs of the town with diminished force, 
sandy neck of land between Olinda and 
**®wevor, which Is uncovered by the reef, 
a violent j and the harbour itself is not 

^ safe. It consists of 2 parts ; the Poco, j 

enKril ^ ‘■eceiving vessels of 400 tons and upwards, 
ao ft which there are from 17 ft. to 1 

than ’’ ’ Mosqueiras, much better protected 

n the former, but on the I>m- of which there arc but 


I 7 ft. water at ebb tide. Vessels trading with- Pertratn** 
tmeo ought not to draw more than from 10 ft. to 12 ft, 

; water. (Blunt's Atn^ican Coast Pilot, 519.) The har- 
^ hour is defended by several strong military works, the 
I principal being the stone forts of Do Buraco, and Do 
I Brum ; and has at its entrance a lighthouse with a re- 
volving light. 

The exports consist principally of cotton to the ex- 
tent of from 60,000 to 70,000 bags a year ; sugar to the 
extent of from 20,000 to 26,000 cases ; and hides and 
dye-woods. At an average, the value of the exports 
may amount to from 600,000/. to 700,000/. a year. In 
18:15, 247 vessels from foreign ports arrived at Pernam- 
buco, of which 69, of the burden of 1 1 ,9.54 tons, were from 
England. The value of the Imports from England, in; 
the course of that year, was estimated at about 500,000/., 
consisting principally of cotton and linen manufactures, 
hardware, earthenware, Ac. 

PERNAU, a fortified sea-nort town of Russia, gov. 
Livonia, at the confluence or the Pernau with the N. 
angle of the Gulph of Riga, lat. .58^ 2P 20" N., long. 
24^28' 1.5" P). Pop. 9,000. It comprises an old and a 
now town, and two suburbs ; and has three churches, 
and a Latin school. There is a bar at the mouth of the 
river, which can only be crossed bv the smaller class 
of vessels ; those of larger burden having to load and 
unload in the roads, where the anchorage Is not very 
good. It has a considerable export trade, dipeclally hi 
corn, hemp and flax,^lin8ccd, Ac. ; the aggregate value 
of the exports amounting to about 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 
roubles a year. 

PERONNE, a fortified town of France, d6p. Somme, 
cap. arrond., on tlie Somme, 29 m. E. by N. Amiens. 
Pop. in 1836, 4,029. It has a handsome town hall, a 
(lothic par. church, in which one of the Merovingian 
kings is interred ; but the edifice possessing the greatest 
interest is its uld castle, in a tower of W'hicli Charles the 
Simple was confined by a count of Vermandois, and 
subsequently Louis XL by Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy. The latter circumstance forms the basis of 
one of tlie finest episodes in Scott’s novel of Quentin 
Durward. 

Peronne has been frequently besieged by the Spa- 
niards, but unsuccessfully ; and ft had not been taken till 
it was .stormed by the British about a week after the 
battle of Waterloo. At the castle of Applincourt, near 
Peronne, the famous “ league ” was concluded. In 1.576, 
between Heni^ 111. and the Duke do Guise. (Hugo, 
art. Somme : Guide du Voyageur.) 

PERPKJNAN, a strongly fortified town of France, 
dep. Pyrenees-Orientales, of which it is the cap., on the 
Tet, where it is joined by the Basse, 80 tn. S.w. Mont- 
pellier; lat. 42^ 42’ 3" N., long. 20 49' 9" E. Pop., in 
1836, 16,733. It is built p.%rtly on a declivity, and partly 
in the plain ben<*ath ; and is separated by the Basse from 
les Blanqurrirs, or the new town, and by tlic Tet from a 
suburb. Each river is crossed by a bridge, that across 
the Tet consi.sting of seven arches. The fortifications of 
Perpignan liave been improved considerably since 181.5; 
and it is now one of the best fortified towns of France. 
It is surrounded with walls of brick and stone, flanked 
by several bastions, and encircled by ditches, beyond 
which are numerous outworks. It is further defended by 
a citadel, with a double line of ramparts, besides out- 
works ; within which are the barracks and the castle, 
formerly the residence successively of the counts of 
Roussillon, and of the kings of Aragon and Majorca. 
The town is not well built, though improving. There 
are a few good streets and squares, and some pleasant 
public pronieijades ; but the public thoroughfares gene- 
rally are fatiguing to pedestrians, from being paved with 
small round stones. The cathedral is a handsome Gothic 
edifice, of the 14th and 15th centuries, 2.55 ft. in Icngtii, 
by 64 ft. in breadth, and remarkable for the beauty and 
boldness of its nav% and vault ; which last is sustainctl 
without the aid of any columns rising from the area of 
the building. The old church of St. John, an edifice of 
the llth century, and several other churches; the Cas- 
tillet, a defensive work of uncertain date, but similar to 
structures erected by the Moors in Spain ; the town-hall, 
mint, arsenal (formerly a large convent), tlieatre, hall of 
justice, and prison, are the other chief public buildings. 
Perpignan is a bishop’s see, the scat of tribunals of pri- 
mary jurisdiction and commerce, and of boards of artil- 
lery, engineers, and customs. It has a communal college, 
a museum, a botanic garden, and a library of 13, (KX) vols., 
with manufactures of woollen stuffs, lace, corks, soap, 
and playing cards, and is an extensive entrepdt for the 
wines, brandies, liqueurs, wool, sills, oil, and other pro^ 
ducts of the S. of France. (Hugo, art. Pyren.f,Orieni. / 
Guide du youageur.) 

PERSEPOLIS (the Jstakhar of the anc. PersianiL 
a celebrated city of antiquity, and during a couskierabfO 
period the 6ap. of Persia, and residence of its monarchy, 
prov. Farsistan, In a fine plain at the foot of a mountain^ 
against which it abuts, near the Araxes, or Bundemir^ 
SOm. K.E. Shirax ^ Ut.SB^ 59'3(K' N.,long. 5302(/ B. 
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eltyappMn to ba >’0 cohered a large turface ; bricks, frae. ance. Albania Is said to be principal!/ inpplled with 
snents of walls, and rubbish being found widely scattered ; amu; (Vom fy factories. 

but tbennlr extant ruins of any lilteresC or importance PEltSHOltE, a market town of England, co. Wor- 
are those of a vast building, or rather series of buildings, coster, hnnd. its own name, on the W. bank of the na- 
aupposed to have been the palace of Darius, burned by vlgablc river Avon, crossed here by a stone bridge, 7 in^ 
Atoxander tlie Great. S.E. Worcester. Pop. of its two pars/ (exclusive of the 

It would be impossible, without the aid of plates, to out-townshIps), in 1831, 2,fi36. The town, which con- 
give any intelligible description of these vast ruins. We slsts of one principal street, nearly 1 in. in length, is 
may, however, state, that they occupy the summit of a well built, and paved, having many respectable and a 
platform about 1,4:40 ft. in length, 802 ft. in width on the few handsome houses. 'I’he church of Holy-cross, for- 
S., and 92C It. on the N. side, and about 50 ft. in height, mcrly attached to a Benedictine monastery, of which 
formiid by ievellinff the summit of a marble rock. This there are still some remains, is a large ervadform struc- 
platform is ascended by easy dights of steps, cut into tore, wkh a lofty square tower. That of St. Andrew is 
the rock on its W. side, and, when entire, consisted small m?an looKing : both livings are in the patron- 
of 3 fronts or terraces, the movintaiii forming its E. age of the dean and chapter of Westmin.ster. The Wes - 
side. leyan Methodists and Baptists have their respective 

The rains consist of the remains of vast portal.s or places of wor.sblp; and there are three .Sunday-schools 
gateways (one of whicii is formed of two enormous and a national school. Some of the inhabs. are em- 
snhinxes), pillars, walls, on which, but especially on the ployed in the manufacture of stockings; but the town 
shies of the staircases, figures are cut in dasso relievo, depends principally on its retail trade for the supply of 
which are highly interesting as illustrating the costume the neighbouring gentry. The petty sessions for the 
and armour of tl»c ancient Persians, Some of tlie re- hund. are held here ; and Pershore is tin.* chief place of 
niaining columns are 00 ft. in height, and though their a poor-law union, comprising 40 pars. ; the expense of 
capitals and form be very different from what we have maintaining its own poor having btien 070/. in 1839, . It 
been aceatfflMtad to consider cl.assical, they are extremely is also one of the polling-places at elections for the E. 
lieautiful^piipiKny of the sculptures are executed wltn div. of theco. Markets on Tuesday; fairs, Easter Tues- 
inflnito Numerous tombs have been cut into the day, June 26., and last Tuesday in October, 

roonntalli, ^ which, as .^lready stated, the palace abuts. PEKSIA, a celebrated and very extensive country of 
{Pat'ier’i Tt^vels, i. 582 — 083. ; Hic^’a Babylon and Per- central Asia, between the 39th and ‘2(jlh deg. N. bit., and 
smolit ; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic, ii. 98—131. ; Mod. the 44th and t>2d deg. of K. long. The politiuil bound- 
Truv., aries of the country have varied at different times with 

Perhaps, however, the most curious jmrtion of the the character or exploits of its monarchs; sometimes 
ruins of this vast palace consists of the inscriptions in embracing Armenia and Georgia on the W., KliArczm 
arrow-headed or cuneiform characters, similar to those and Bokhara on the N., and Aliglianistan on the K. ; and 
on the bricks of Babylon, found in great profusion on sometimes be ing reduced to less than its natural limits, 
most parts of the walls. Very diseordtant opiniun.s have The latter on the .S. are the Indian Ocean and tbii I’ersian 
been entertained with respect to the nature and value of Guiph ; on the S. W. and W. the Tigris; on tl»e N. Die 
these clraraeteTs ; bat Dr. Grotefend, who has bestowed Aras, the Caspian Sea, and an imielinite line in the de- 
the greatest pains on the subject, has shown that the cu- sort, that st'jiarates Persian Khorasan from the territo- 
Zteiform marks are real letters ; that every In- rtos of Kharezm or Khiva, stretching from the Attruck,. 
scription is treble (the nr&t being in Zend, and the others which falls Into the Caspian, to about the 36ih deg. of 
in different Persian dialects) ; that the inscriptions are to N, lat. and the Gist deg. of K. long. ; whence a waving 
be read from left to right ; and that .all of them b<*long to and undefined line, drawn southwards, separates the Per- 
the period between Cyrus and Alexander. Ileerencon- sian territories on tlie E. from those of Caubul imd Aff- 
•iders that these cliaracters are the 'Atrrv^tx y^/u.iuuxrcc ghanistan. At pnrsent, however, tlie actual limits of 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 87 ); hut, in point of fact, Persia are mneh more circtsinscrilied. The extensive 
notwithstanding the investigations of Grotefend, we are province of Belouchfstan, along the Indian Ocean, is 
still far from being well informed as to the true meaning quite indc^jendent. (in e BBi.oocnisrAN.) The Turkish 
of these inscriptions. territories embrace a large portion of country to the E. 

The history of Persepoli.s is, fur the most part, hidden of (he Tigris; and Die connlry of Talash, to the .S. of 
in obscurity ; but it seems to be an cstublisberl fact that the .\ra8, belongs to the Hunsiuns. Itut still, even with 
this city is Identical with the Jstakhar of IVrMan histo- these deductions, its area prob.ably exceeds 450, bbO sq.m. ; 
rians, the foundation of which is ascribed to Cyrus the thougli, from the vast extent of its dc.serts, the badness 
Great, the Jemsheed of Oriental writers (whence the of Die governnicnt, ami the want of industry, the pop. 
modern name of the ruins, TaUiti-Acmsheed). Hcrodo- does not probaldy exceisd 8 or 10 millions, 
tus, Ctesias, and the older (Jr<*ek writers do not mention Name — The most ancient name of this extensive ro- 

ll, and it mf^ not then- have been a perm.anent r<iyal gion is that of Klatn (Genesis, x. 22.). The name of 
rcskleuce. The Inscriptions, however (itk they have Persia, by whicli it was arternanls known in Eurojie, 
been correctly interpreted), show that it must, occa- appears to have been derived from that of the prov. of 
•ionally at least, have been visited by Darius, and the Jars, or Phars, wiiich being changed liy the Greeks to 
several monarchs called Xerxes. It Is, at all events, m^nt, was applied by them to Die wiiole country. Tliis 
certain that this city was the residence of the unfor- designation has not, nowever, been adopted in Die ICast ; 
Innate Darius Codomannns, who, with his court, fled the Persians, both in ancient and modern times, having 
from it after his defeat at Arbcla or Guagamela {anno styled their country Iran. 'I’lie coiintrie.s occasionally 
331 B.c.) by Alexander the tircat. The conqueror soon subject to the Persian monarchs beyond the Giboii, or 
alter took tne city, and gave It np to military execution. Oxus, liave usually been c.aUed Aniran, or Teuran, Dial 
Alexander himself set the palace on fire, under cir- is beyond Iran. {Ancient Universal History, v. 49., 
curostanccs which, if we may believe Diodorus, liave 8vo. ed.) 

been accuratelyas well as admirably depicted in Di yden’s Face, if the Country — Persia may be considered as an 
noble Ode. But Arrian, a far le.ss qiuytionable an- elevated plateau, diversified by many clusters of hills, 
thority, has given a very different account of the matter, chains of rocky mountains, extensive plains, and barren 
He states that Alexander destroyed this palace contrary de.scrts, with two extensive declivities, or lower tracts — 
to the advice of Parmenio, not in a drunken frolic, but one along Die sliorcs of tlie Persian Guiph and the banks 
in cold blood, and on principle, in retaliation of the d«.‘- of the Shat-el-Arab, and the otlier along the shores 
•truction of the Greek temples by thw Persians. {Arrian, of the Ca-spian. The more soutlierly portion of the 
lib. iii. cap. 18.) From the few notices that now exist, former consists of a succession of sandy or gravelly 
it apfiears that Istakhar was an important city under the plains, where water is so scanty Diat vegetation is only 
Sassanian dynasty. In the 7tli century it was l.iken by 1 seen in patches where a well ‘or a rivulet enables the 
the Mohammedans, who, having foundeil Shiraz, made ! inhabs. to irrlg.ate some portions of the soil. This region 
it the capital of Persia; and Persepolis, long on the de- is called by Dio natives liushtitsan and Gnrmsir, that 
cline, rapidly sunk to a state of total dway. It may is, the hot country; and, according to Morier, “dreari- 
be right to mention that Persepolis has been regarded ness, solKude, and neat ” are its principal characteri8tic.s: 

by tome wrlter.s as identical with Pasargada* ; and but in the province of Kuzistan, to the E. of the bliat- 
it may be fairly Inferred, from the statement of Arrian el-Arab, this low tract is comparatively well watered by 
(Jib. iii, cap. 18.), that the palace destroyed by Alexander numerous streams, and its upper portion is naturally very 
birionged to the latter; and thoug^h the question as to productive. The low country along the hanks ot the 
their Identity be not free from dimculty, we are, on the Caspian is extremely well watered, and is covered wilb 
whole. Inclined to prefer this conclusion to the contrary forests rfhd verdure : it unites on Dio K. with the desert, 
theories of later writers. which stretches from the E. shore of that sea to the i ar- 

PERBEBIK, a considerable town of Turkey in Eu- tarian stepfies. 
rope, paeh. Albania, sanjak Scutari, near the Drln, at the The plateau, or elevated space whidi lies between Die. « 

toot of a mountain, 72 m. E.N. E. Scutari. Pop., according two lower slopes, and which rests, as it were, on two gyi in 
to the Dict.GtIog., 16,000; but, in Horscheiman’s .V/em, ranges of mountains, may rise to an elevation ' 
it is stated at only 6,000 1 Us inhabs. are principally Arna- 2,500 to 3,500 ft. above the sea, and on this again cnm>> 
outa, but partly, also, Mohammedans, and partly Chris- of mountains rear themselves to various altitudes, scldoin, 
tuns. It u the residence of a Greek bishop, and of a mi- however, exceeding 7,(K)0 or 8,(KK) ft. above the •®**.^** 
I^y sovemor, who occupies a fort of no great import* including tometimea between their renget vaileyn ot va* 



PER8tf\. 

rloufl dlrtienslons, And vomettmes rather a)>pcaring aa Lakes,— In a country bo arid there can be but few 
luJands in the exteuiive plain. sheets of standi ug water, and thoae which do exist are 

The most striking features of Persia are its chains of chieliy salt. Of tiiesothe lake Urumeah or Shakce, in 

rocky mountains ; its long arid valleys without rivers ; Azerbijan, near the frontiers of Turkey, 3(j m. W. 

and. above all, its vast salt or sandy deserts. Tabrcez, is the most remarkable, both for size and 

There are two great chains of moimtalns, intensity of saltness. According to Kinneir, it may 
Which, while they support tho plateau of Persia on the be about 300 in. in circumference, and it has several 
N. and S., seem to be the stocks from whence all the islands. .So saturated is the water with the -i^alt it 
minor ranges proceeii. The most northerly of these, holds in solution, that immense quantities are depo* 
striking off from the Caucasus, crosses the Kur, to the sited, assuming tlie appearance of a i>avemcnt under the 
W. of the plains of Mogflm, and from Ardebi^el runs shallow water near the brink, and its shores are covered 
parallel with the southern shore of the Caspian Sea to with saline clllorescence. Its waters, like those of the sea, 
Asterabad. ft thence passes in an K. direction to Hushed, appear to be dark blue, streaked with green, and are [lel- 
Atid, stretching S. of Balkh to the Hindoo Koosh, is lost lucid in the highest degree. The lake of Baktegan, near 
in the range of the Himalaya, and that stupendous central Sliiraz, is amnher of these sheets of salt water, hut on a 
knot of mountains where the largest rivers of Asia take smaller scale ; as is the lake Zurrah, in .Seistan. Kxcept- 
their rise. ing small ])ools among the mountains, w hich are tlie well- 

This immense chain, in its extent of more than 20degs. heads of streams, there are no lak(?8 of any considerable 
long., sends forth every where a number of branches, size; but on the banks of the Caspian Sea, the beating of 
which in some places sink into the plains or deserts on the surf, by damming up the mouths of streams, has giveu 
the E. of Persia, and sometimes connect themselves with birth to some extensive lagoons. 

oth<*r elevations. Of these, the Sahund Mountains, Deserts — Those which are the most striking of its 
striking off from the lake Urumeah in a N. E. direction, physical features, Persia shares with a largo portloq of 

spread themselves over Azerliijun, and connect more or Ontral A.sia and Africa : tliey consist of salt deserts, 

less with tlie spurs and branches of that extensive aggre- called by tlie natives Kuvecr, and sandy wastes c;dled 
gation of mountains in which the Euplirates, Tigris, Zab, Sn/ira. The great Deria Kuveer, or salt sea, as it is 
and other large rivers, have their sources, and whence called, is of prodigious diimmsions, and may be said to be 
they derive tlieir supplies. The range of the Taurus may to Persia what the great desert of Sahara is to Africa, 
be considered as a great brancli fnim tliis central knot, It commences on the N . at tlie foot of the Elburz nioun- 
which spreading out in all directions, covers the pachalics tains, in about the .'Kith deg. N. lat.; and, uniting witli the 
of Diarbekir, Erzeroom, Bayazi, Van, and Koordistan, desert of Kerman, extends -S. to about the 30th deg. ; on 
with piles of immense mountains. These rise to a great the other hand, it extends from about tlic 5lst to the tloth 
height between the lakes Van and Urumeah, particu- deg. of long., occupying all the central and eastern 
larly to the W. of the latter, where tlie Peaks of Jewar portion of tlie country. It has a few oases, or ciilti- 
are supposed to attain an altitude of ir>,000 or 1(;,0(M) ft. vated spots ; but tiiey do not amount to ft percent, of its 
above the sea. From this ina.ss a chain of mountains, extent, 'riie cultivated portions of tlie country lie round 
varying in height and brcadtli, runs S. E. through the margin, as it were, of this vast desert plateau, piin- 
Koonllstan, bounding at a distance the valley of the cipally to the N.W., W,, and S.W., hut partly, also, 
'I'igris, forming the high lands of Louristan and the as already seen, to tho N., along the (’aspian. S. of the 
ccuntry of the Buclitlarees, and giving birth to the rivers desert is Bcloocliistan, and E. AH'ghanistan. 

Kerah, Karoon, Abzool, &c. After passing to the S. of I'hc nature of this desert varies in different places. In 
.Shiraz, it trends still more to the E., and following ;it some the surface is dry, and even produces a few .salu- 
iincertain distances the line <if the Persian Gulph and In- ginous plants ; in others, it is covered with a crackling 
dian Ocean, and occashinally almost disappearing, joins crust <>t earth, white with saline * ftlnresceuce. A cun- 
the ranges of Bcloocliistan and Mckran, and finally sinks sldcrable portion is marshy ; and during winter the melt- 
Into the deserts of Sinde, or is lost in tho high grounds ing of the snow and the increase of the torrents cause an 
which diverge from tlie mountains of Affghanistan. .aecumul.ition of water in its lower parts, which, being 

From these two ranges may probably be traced every evaporated in the hot months, leaves behind a saline in- 
ridge or knot of mountains that cover Per.sia as with a crustation in cakes upon a lied of mud. In extensive tracts 
network of rocky line.s ; though many even of those which sand prediininafi^s, eitlier in the shape of level plains or 
attain a great degree of alritudo appear almost insulated, wave-like hillocks, easily driftc'd by tlie wind, and soine- 
Atnong the loftiest peaks may do mentioned that of times so iiglit and impalpable as to bo carried to a vast di.s- 
Dernawend. ftO m. N.E. Tehran, from 12,000 to 13,(MMJ ft. tance by tempests. In some places tiie plain surface is 
above the sea; Elwund, near Hamadan, nearly as high ; Sa- broken by ridges of liari* black rocks. Nothing can be more 
hand, near Maragha ; the Koh-l-Zerd. near Ispahan, Ac., dreary th.in these dismal wastes. When the traveller lias 
which have not been measured. Those mountains include advanced .some dist.mce into them, the boundless expanse 
among them an intricate system of valleys and plains, dif- around, blasted with utter barrenness, and hoary wiUi 
fering in size and productiveness, according to their na- bitter salt, glistening and baking in the rays of a fervid 
tore and climate. Wherever water abounds they are snn, only broken heie and tluaa* by masses of dark rock, 
fertile, but moisture is the boon of which nature is least distorted liy the powerful refraction into a thousand wild 
liberal in Persia: except in some happy regions, even and varying Idnns, iiniirc'ss iiim with a sense of deso* 
streamlets are rare, ami of its few rivcKs scareely any lation that cannot bo described. 

are navigable beyond a short distance fioin their moutli-s. Forests and Jpf'eorancc of (hr Country — Although 
Rivers. — Though tlie Tigri.s, being assigned as one of the greater jiart of Versi.v is bare of vegetation, tliere 
the natural boundaries of Pcrsi.a, can scarcely be set down are a few tracts exempted from tliis sterility. Among 
as a '■'crslan rivor, there are many largo streams wbicli these are tlie provinces of Filiilan, Mazunderan, ami 
descend from the Persian mountains to feed it. Of tliese Asterabad. bordiwing tlie Caspian Sea. Tlie Etrij) of 
the principal are the Karoon, supposed by DWnvilIc to lowland constituting the^c provinces, with the N. face 
be the Choaspes or Enhvus of Herodotus, the Ulai of of the lofty immiitains by wiiich it is overhung, is 
^cred writ; but Kinneir sujiposes that the Keraii, or covered with^iUiise forests of oak, elm, beech, syea- 
Karasii, represents the Choasjtes ; and that the greater more, and all sorts of fruit trees, amongst which the 
and lesser Zab, which have their sources in the cliain of vine grows with tlie gre.ate.st luxuriance. The swamps 
Zagros and the mountainous di.striets of Koordistan, and back waters are bordered with alders of magniHcent 
are the ancient Cavrus and Zabcius. On the N. tlie size, anil amongst fhi' underwood is found abund.'inee of 
Arras, or Araxes of classical writers, thongli a boundary box, of a magnitude unknown in Europe. In the S. the 
one of the present Persia, derives inueh of its waters chain of Mount Zagros, including ]*crslan Koordistan, 
from Persian Koordistan ; and the salt lake of Unimeah Louristan, and the Bnchtiarec mountains, is partialiy»co- 
receives from the same hills, and from tho Sahund mouu- vered, and in many places densely, with lorests of oak, 
tains, a number of streatns. The provs. bordering the which, however, does not attain any great size ; and 
Caspian are as remarkable for their moisture as the rest parts of Kuzi.stan are overrun with low jungle, tho 
ortho country is for its aridity; but tlieir rivers arc haunt of wild beasts. The district of Bebahan is rich in 
chiefly torrents, sometimes f\ill and foaming, at other wood ; and Kinneir praises hlglily the beauty of the finely- 
times nearly dry. The Klzzilozoin, which rises In Ar- wooded vale of Uam-llormuz in Upper Kuzistan. But 
aelan, and Passing by Miana falls into the Caspian in the except in those districts, which bear but a small pro- 
prov. Of Chilan ; the Herauz, which Hows through Amol ; portion even to tlie inhabited portions of the country* its 
and the Tejen, which passes by Sareo, both in Mazim* appearance is dreary in tho extreme, and lacks almost 
aeraii, aro the largest. The Attruck and (IriorgAn, every thing that gives interest and beauty to European 
ooin considerable streams, falling into tho S.E. corner of lajidseapes. It has no green plains or grassy slopes, no 
A ^ fed from the N. face of tho Elbruz of parks nor Inclosures, no hedges nor woods, no magnia- 

Astrabaii It is a singular fact, as Sir J. Malcolm re- centseatsnorcumfortable-lookingcottages.and.exccpt- 
marKs, that from the mouths of the Indus to those of the ing in spring, even the portions cultivated round the 
un I 1*1 Kuphrates, there is not found one river villages cun hardly be distinguished from the brown, arid 
navigable more than a few rpllcs from the ocean ; and, in expanse, that every where meets and fatigues the eye of 
imSi. Into the Persian Gulph and the the traveller. And if the reader will farther figure to 

arp m '^cean, on tho shores o^aristan and Kerman, himself towns and villages, consisting mostly of mud 
thp ■ *'*‘”°*t dryddfing the long period of houses, partly in a state of decay, and maiiy of them 
*ne summer and autumn heats. wholly deserted } roads, if so we may call wretened paths, 
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wbollf impraftkiMe fbr ctrHifet, «ifd unnfe even for 
horaemen ; property inaecure, «ud tyranny and rapine 
every where lorda of the aacoidant, he will be able to 
form a pretty accurate notion of the state of thit celo> 
brated country. ( Fraser's Persia ; Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library^ p. 29. ; Kinneir's Persia, passim, i^c . ) 

iS(n'4— Lime in various shapes abounds every where, and 
being mingled in the glens and valleys with the remains 
of decayed vegetables and other detritus, forms a loamy 
soil of inexhaustible fertility. Indurated clay is often 
found to mingle with the calcareous matter. Artificial 
irrigation is nere, almost every where, essential to the 
raising of crops. It is, in fact, the great business of 
the Persian agriculturist : and is well understood, hav- 
ing been practised from the remotest antiquity. Where- 
ever, indeed, it is neglected, the land is, for the most 
part, barren and unproductive. 

CUnuUe.-^ This Is found to vary to almost the greatest 
possible extent in different provinces ; and the statement 
of the Younger Cyrus, that one extremity of his father’s 
dominions stretched into those climates tliat were unin- 
habitable through heat, and ttie other into those unin- 
habitable through cold, is nearer the truth than might be 
supposed. The summer heats in the S. provs. are almost 
insupportable ; while the cold of winter in those of the j 
N. rivals that of Canada or Russia. In summer, how- | 
ever, even in the N., the heat is so great that all who 
can leave the towns and villages of the plains in the 
months of June, July, August, and September, resort 
to temporary lod^ngs or tents in tlie mountains. In the 
low provs. on the Caspian, the heat, though great in 
summer, is not so excessive as in the .S., partly perhaps 
from the evaporation tliat takes place, as well as from the 
breezes from tlie sea : but the climate is here extremely 
unhealthy, and in the end of autumn putrid and inter- 
mittent fevers prevail to a great degree. 

Minerals The mineral riches of Persia arc almost 

wholly unexploretl. Iron, copper, and lead are, however, 
known to abound in all the great mountain ranges. The 
first is not largely produced, and much of the required sup 
ply is lm[K)rt^ from Russia. Chopper has been worked in 
several places, particularly in Khurasan and Azerbijan ; 
but the distracted state of' the country lias hitherto pre- 
vented much progress being made in such undertakings. 
Of late, however, an enterprising native, whose mind 
has Iwen enlarged and his knowledge improved by a resi- 
dence In England, has commenced working mines in Ka- 
radaug under favourable appearances of success ; and, 
from the connections he has formed, he may perhaps es- 
cape the extortions to which others of liis countrymen 
would probiibly be exposed. The mines of Pars and 
Kerman supply the greater part of the demand for lead, 
though some is also brought from India. Antimony 
Is found, but is little used, (lold and silver are said 
to exist, but there are no mines of either worth notice. 
The turquoise is almost tlie only gem found in Persia, to 
which it is peculiar, the mines near Nishaoour yielding 
this precious stone in an abundance and of a beauty un- 
known in any other part of the world. It is found disse- 
minated in veins, noaulcs, and irregular masses, in beds of 

f iorphy ritic conglomerates or limestone deeply tinged with 
ron, and often veiued with micaceous iron ore. (Jamets 
are sdso found in various parts, especially near Hamadan, 
of great size and beauty. Rock salt is very abundant all 
over the country ; and the mines of Kliameer furnish 
abundant supplies of sulphur, which is also found in 
otlmr places. Coal has been dist:overed in Azerbijan, 
and naptha is abundant, cheap, and useful. 

Vegetable and Animal Productions — As Persia em- 
braces a variety of climates, its vegetaWe pn^uctlons 
necessarily vary in different parts. The climate of 
many of the northefh provinces resembles tliat of Eu- 
rope, so that most European fruits and vegetables are 
found there in great perfection and abundance, with 
several belonging to more southern latitudes. The forests 
of Euroi>ean trees, that cover the C.aspian provs., and 
the woods that more thinly cover the southern moun- 
tains of Jyouristan and the Buchtiarees, have aireaily 
been noticed ; and to these may be added the stately 
chlnAr, or Platanus orientalis, the Lombardy poplar, 
willow. Jujube tree, and, In the wanner parts, the cypress 
and pinaster. The plains are covered with a stunted 
and prickly herbage, among which the camel-thorn, wild 
liouorlce, wild rue, and many aromatic plants, are con- 
s{dciious. Among rtie rest, the tall stalk of the gum-, 
ammoniac rears Itself on most of the gravelly plains of 
Irak and Khorasan, dropping its bitter tears upon the 
waste. The assafoetida plant abounds in parts of Kho- 
rasan. The orchards of Persia are rich in all the fruits 
of Europe: cotton, tobacco, the opium poppy, figs, vines, 
and the mulberry, abound every where. The Palma 
ChrlstI (castor-oil plant) is reared for lamp-oil In the 
warm districts, and the manna-bearing tamarisk is 
found in many low moist spots. 

Among the animats are round most species common to 
Europe, with the addition of the camel, wild ass, wild 
sheep (or Argali), Hons, tigers (rarely), leopards, hunt- ; 


[ tng leopards, tlg«iM;ati. lyaxei, dod hytenks. There kre 
many celebrated breeds of horses, of which those of 
the Toorkman plains and the Chaab district are held in 
I highest repute. They have been a good deal improved 
by crossing with Arab horses, and though not handsome, 
at least in the estimation of Englishmen, have great 
strength, speed, and the most extraordinary powers of 
enduring fatigue. The Persians are extremely fond of, 
and take great care of cheir horses. They are clothed 
with the greatest attention, according to the season of 
the year ; and in warm weather are put into the stable 
during day, and taken out at night. Next to camels 
and dflpniedaties, mules are in greatest repute as beasts 
of burden, and form the bulk of the caravans employed 
In transporting goods from one part of the country to 
another. There Is a great variety of birds, and the Cas- 
pian is well supplied with fish. 

Persia is not, in general, much infested by reptiles or 
insects ; but the black scorpion and large centipedes are 
met with in various parts, and the plains in some places 
swarm in summer with immense Phalangiiand enormous 
spiders, the bite of which is venomous. The stories of 
the poisonous bug of Miana arc believed to be grossly ex- 
aggerated ; but no words can exaggerate the swarms of 
gad-flies and otlier stinging insects which set upon the 
traveller who enters the jungles of Mazunderan in sum- 
mer, nor the clouds of mosquitoes which arc bred in its 
swamps and other low marshy parts of the country. 
Hosts of locusts, too, occasiuualfy visit the land, destroy- 
ing every green thing, and themselves supplying food to 
myriads or wild fowl. 

Tenures of I.and, and Agriculture. — Property in 
land is of a fourfold description : Ist, Khalissa, or crown 
lands ; which, since the confiscations of Nadir Shall, liave 
become very extensive ; 2d, tliose which Irclong to private 
individuals ; 3ti, those granted to charitable or religions 
institutions ; 4th, those granted by the kln^ for military 
service, or in payment of salaries or annuities. Persons 
may become proprietors of land by inlieritance, l)y jmr- 
chase, by gift from the crown, or by reclaiming it rmm 
waste by protiucing the means of irrigation. In any of 
these cases, except the third, the proprietor’s right (lie 
not being the occupant) amounts to the privilege of ex- 
acting from the cultivator a tenth jiart of the produce. 
In the third case — that of being an assignee of crow n 
lands — he may exact 3-lOths, which include all govern- 
ment dues, and what he can get from the farmers. If 
the assignment be on the estate of another, he can only 
demand ‘2.10ths. If the proj)rietor be the occupier of 
his own land, ho makes what bargain he pleases with 
his cultivators ; but the regulations for the protection of 
the husbandman have little or no practical influence. 
Almost the whole expense of government has to be de- 
frayed by taxes on the land, the amount of wliich is 
perpetually varying, not only with the necessities of th(> 
government, but with the character and dispositions of 
the governors of the different provinces. The state of 
tlie country is such tiiat “ the cultivator rarely expects to 
reap the fruit of his labours. His lands and houses arc 
liable to be plundered by the retainers of every petty 
chief; and he and his family may, in an instant, be <1( - 
privetl of all their little capital, and reduced to beggary 
I and want.” {Kinneir,’i7.) Under such circumstaiucs, 
agriculture must necessarily be in the most depressed 
possible state. No improvement is ever dreamed of; 
only the most easily worked portions of the soil arc 
cultivated, and the Instruments of husbandry are of tiv; 
rudest and most primitive construction. Such, however, 
is tiic fertility of the land, that, despite the want of skill 
and attention on the part of the husbandman, wherever 
the means of Irrigation can be commanded, from 10 to 
20 returns of the seed are said (though we attach littli; 
weight to such statements) to l)e usually reaped, and in 
many places the produce reaches fifty and sixty fold. 
The grains chiefly cultivated are wheat, barley, maize, 
and rice ; the latter being most abundant in the low ami 
well watered provs. of Mazunderan and Ghilan. Oats 
arc very little, if at all, raised. In the greater num- 
ber of provs. there are two sorts of cultivation, wt't 
and dry, or by moans of irrigation and without tins 
assistance. In the former, which is also bv far the 
most extensive, the ground is roughly turned up by a 
wooden plough, sometimes slightly shiw with iron, ana 
drawn generally by two oxen ; and the Sfc‘ed being har- 
rowed in, the fields of each individual are laid 
water as frequently as may bo required, or as be has a 
right ta ; for the water of each stream is piortloned out t)y 
time Into shares, which are bought and sold as pi’oi’ro'ty- 
The water is derived either from natural 
from under-ground canals, constructed with great sKin, 
and carried to a great distance. These are the projK'riy 
of those who construct them ; the natural *t*’®*®**,‘ll 
to the sovereign, or to those who have 
or on whom they may have been bestowed. AH dlsp*” , 
about irrigation, like those on other subjects, arc setne 
by the kotkhnda (ma^trate) or elders of the viliag • 
The dry cultivation is conducted^ as to tillage, m nt«ir . 
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the same way at the other, but the nain Is left to be 
nourished by rain only i so that, in this arid country, it 
must be confined to particular spots which experience or 
observation have pointed out as fit for it. Manure is 
very rarely applied to com-Iand. Near cities, the melon, 
cucumber, ana vegetable grounds are enrich^ with ma- 
nure from the soil of the caravanseras, &c. ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Ispahan pigeon dung is so highly 
valued in the culture of the fine melons, for which that 
district is celebrated, that pigeon-houses are built for the 
purpose of collecting this manure, which sells at an enor- 
mous price : but those are almost the only instances in 
which the land Is artificially assisted. The use of lime 
as a manure is unknown in this, as In other Asiatic 
countries ; and fallows appear to be the only means re- 
sorted to for the improvement of the land. 

Sheep, particularly the large-tailed variety, are every 
where very abundant. Their flesh is almost the only 
meat used as food, exclusive of poultry and game ; beef 
not being at all esteemed, nor of good quality. Sheeps* 
wool is universally used for clothing, and sheep skins 
with the wool on, for jackets and cloaks. The property 
of the wandering tribes of Persia consists of sheep, with 
cattle, horses, camels, asses, &c., in large flocks and 
herds. Wool might become a very valuable article 
of export. In Kerman they have a breed of goats which 
yield a down, not much inferior to the Cashmere wool, 
which might be greatly Increased all over the moun- 
tainous parts of the country. 

Manufactures are chiefly confined to articles of home 
consumption. Till lately almost all the clothing of the 
jtoorer classes, both cotton and woollen, was home- 
made ; but for some years past most of the coarse 
chintzes and printed cottons in use have been 8U[>plicd 
from England and Russia by way of India, Turkey, and 
the Caspian. Still a great deal of cotton cloth is made, 
both plain and printed, some of which goes to Russia 
and Turkey. In silk, also, a good deal is done, the 
fal)ric8 resembling our gros-de-naples, taffetas, satins, 
velvets, brocades, and handkerchiefs, ^cc., produced 
at Cashnn, Yezd, Mushed, Astrabad, Ispahan, and many 
other places, are not only^celebrated, but in request for 
export to Russia and Turkey, as well as for home 
consumption. Besides these, shawls arc mannfactund 
at Kerman, of the wool of that country, in imitation of 
those of Cashmere, and which, though deficient in 
softness and fineness, arc still a handsome fabric, and in 
great request botli for liome use and exportation. 
C^arpets and felts for sitting on are also made in various 
parts, the best of the former being produced at Herat, 
and in the central districts of Irak, and generally by the 
wandering tribes. The best are made in Khorasan ; but 
they are chiefly for use in the country, few being exported. 
Tiierc are also manufactures of arms, swords, daggers, 
guns, and of cutlery, as scissors and knives. The former 
are chiefly made at Shlrai and Mushed; the guns of 
Kermanshah, and Its vicinity, are highly prized, and 
the cutlery of Ispahan and Shiraz has obtained some 
celebrity In Persia ; but the knives and scissors of Bir- 
mingham are so far superior in* cheapness and quality, 
that there is no great demand for the native wares. 
China ware, and all superior pottery, is imported ; but 
a little coarse glass is manufactured iu the country. 
There is also a manufactory of leather and saddlerv at 
Ilamadan. 


Co7Jw erce — In a country where there are no made 
roads, navigable rivers, or canals, and scarcely any sea- 
ports or shipping, and where there Is hut little security 
of property, it might bo Inferred that there can be no 
commerce. Yet. with all these disadvantages, Persia 
has a good deal or trade, and there is no inconsiderable 
degree of commercial spirit among its inhabs. The 
means of land-carriage, as over most of the E., is by 
caravans of camels, mules, and small horses, called Ya- 
noos, for there is not a wheel carriage in the country. 
^ a latter are particularly suited to the stony roads 
ana high mountain passes which occur in almost every 
day 8 journey : and in this w'ay is brought the whole 
merchandize from Bokhara, Caubul, much of that from 
muia, and from all the nearer countries, to the various 
marts ; the returns being transported in like manner. 
1 fie onW sea-ports are Bushire, Bunderabbas, or Gom- 
oroon, Congoon, and some still smaller places on the 
i ersian Gulph ; and Euzelleo, Balftoosn, and Aste- 
Caspian. Of these Bushiro, on the 
*uiph, and Balfroosh and Euzellce on the Caspian, are 
ine most considerable, the former being the mart of all 
with India, and the two latter of that*with 
these the communication with the In- 
ThV* I caravans, as already mentioned. 
IbiMia ^ with India, Turkey, 

w Jk pV, 1 Aflfebanlstan, and of late direct 

Indian Ma”?* imports are chiefly 

hrnp^a«- and calicoes, gold and silver 

Stones, china, and earthenware. 
coS- Prnjy shawls, iron, lead, 

pper, From 1 urkey, European goods Irom the Le- 


vant, and specie. From Russia, iron, broadcloth, coarse 
and fine printed calicoes, gold lace and metal buttons. 
Trunks of all sizes ; tea, coarse cutlery, leather, glass » 
ware, tea-ums, and copper in sheets, quicksilver, furs, 
paper, in great quantity ; cochineal, &c. Ac. From Bok- 
hara black lambskins, raw hides, dried prunes, rubies, 
and other gems ; shawls, china ware, camhiet ; Indian 
and Russian produce by that route. From England 
broad cloths, and narrow woollens of all sorts ; cotton 
manufactures, imitation shawls, jewellery, arms, cutlery, 
watches, spectacles, earthen and glass-ware, iron, tin, 
copper, &c. &c. From Arabia coffbe, pearls, horses, &c. 

The exports are chiefly, to England, silk, gall-nuts, 
a little wool, madder, yellow berries, occasionally a few 

{ learls and precious stones, and specie to be converted 
nto bills at Constantinople. I’o India, specie, dried 
fruits, tobacco, wine, drugs, dates, sulphur, torquoiscs, 
Kerman shawls, roso-water, swords, horses, greyhounds, 
raw silk; copper (from Turkey), saffron, Ac. To 
Turkey, grain, raw silk, tobacco and pipc-sticks, cotton, 
Iamb and fox skins, carpets, silk manufactures, cotton 
do., salt, sheep: besides foreign articles inVtransit 
from India and Bokhara. To Bagdad much the same 
as to Turkey ; to the Uzliccks and Turkmans, Kerman 
shawls, and woollens ; silk stuffs, gold embroidery ; 
copper ware from Caslian. Cotton goods, arms, Hama- 
dan leather shoes, and clothes, torquoises; sugar, 
raw and refined, opium, and some Indian goods; to 
Arabia, wheat, dates, dried fruits, rose-water, cloaks. 

To Russia, raw silk and cotton, rice, grain, timber, 
tobacco, raw hides, lamb-skins, fisli, gall-nuts, naphtha, 
drugs, torquidses, Kerman shawls, silk and cotton 
goods, brocades, besides foreign produce, as Cashmere 
shawls, pe.'irls, &c. 

Whore no ofllcial records are preserved, where 
every art Is put in practice to disguise the true amount 
of imports and exports, and where, also, the existing 
state of things is always changing from external or 
internal causes, it is impossible to arrive at any just 
I estimate of the value of commerce. In 18.0 the ex- 
port trade of Persia was estimated by Mr. Fraser at 
about 1,225,0(10/. a year. Since then the .imports have 
nndoubt<‘dly increased, in si)ite of great nistress in 
tlie country from three years of plague and famine ; 
for, in 1855, from the best materials that can be col- 
lected on the subject, they appear to have nearly 
amounted to millions sterling, and the imports of 
1835 to Trcbizoiid, of European pn^duce, the greater part 
of which finds its way tf) Persia, excet'ded a million ster- 
ling; .and there is every reason to expect a gradual in- 
crease from all quarters, though doubtless liable to oc- 
casional fluctuation. 

S/tipping — Scarcely any vessels belong to Persian 
owners. The trade between India and the Gulph is 
carried on iu bottoms belonging to Indian, Arab, or 
Armenian merchants resident at the sea-ports ; and that 
of the (Caspian, in vessels from Astrakhan. The Ru.ssjan 
government discouraging any vessel in that trade which 
is not owm*d by one of their iiwn subjects, the Persian or 
Armenian merchants wlio have embarked in it generally 
become subjects of Hussia, which leads to their ultimate 
resideiico in Astrakhan. There are, however, some 
vessels, of from 50 to 150 tons, built at Euzellee. 

Monet/. — The coins clilefly current in P«‘rsia are bajo- 
glecs, or Persian ducats ; sanc'bkerans, commonly called 
koroouees, a silver coin, nine of which go to the bajo- 
glee ; and cop(ier coins, called pool-e-siah, or bhack 
money. There are also several piece.s of one or more 
abb.asees or shahees, the abbassee or shnhee l>eing the 
fourth or fifth p%rt of a koroonee ; there are about four 
pool-e-siahs In an abbassee. The old toman of gold, 
and real or rupee of silver, are now seldom seen, although 
used at times in calcidation ; the tomdn being equal to 
10 koroouees, or 8 reals. Except the Russian or Austrian 
ducat, whicii i.s in common use, there is little foreign 
coin now current. 

liaces — ropulaffon The ancient Persian stock hits 

been much intermixed in the course of ages by the set- 
tlement of other races in the country, especially by the in- 
flux of Creeks during and after the conquest of Alexander 
the Great ; and more recently by that of Arabs and Turks. 
Still, however, tho distinguislnng characteristics of the 
iatnily appear to he i)retty well preserved. The rom- 
plexion is fair, but not transparent, and there is little or 
no colour in the cheek. Hair long, straight, and almost 
always jet-black ; beard abundant, bushy, generally black, 
but now and then with a reddish tinge. Features regular 
and handsome, though generally minute, and, excepting 
the beard, rather effeminate. Stature little short of the 
European standard; body gracefully, but not very 
strongly formed, being, altogether, less robust than that 
of the European . Though early civilised, they have made 
no considerable progress in arts, science, or arms ; and 
though remarkably clever, and not deficient in bravery, 
they have never been ^ible to establish any thing like alYjpe 
system of government, or to set any limits to the caprice 
and tyranny of their rulori. They have ocogsionally gained 
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tdo/me advantages over otHer Atlaltc nattbni, but they 
have never been able to oppose any olfectual resistance 
to Europeans. In antiquity, a small army of Greeks over* 
threw the Persian empire when In the zenith of its 
power ; and, in more modern times, it inis been overrun 
by the Arabs, and even tlie Aff^hans. At present It 
owes its existence to no intrinsic vigour of its own, but 
mereW to the forbearance and jealousies of its enemies. 
The Persians have. In fact, contributed nothing to the 
Improvement or civilisation of mankind ; and excepting 
Zoroaster, have not produced a single benefactor of his 
species known to history. 

At present the pop. of Persia may be divided Into 
two distinct classes, the fixed and the nomadic. The 
first comprise all who live in towns and villages, and 
have fixed habitations ; the second consists of the 
various tribes, Indigenous and of foreign extraction, 
who lead a pastoral and erratic life, having no regu- 
lar habitations. But the whole body of the people may 
more conveni<*ntly be divided into four classes: first, 
those who are attached to the metropolitan and pro- 
vincial rourts, including the functionaries of government 
and military ; second. Inhab. of towns, comprising mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, artisans, with men of the religious 
orders, of business or of learning ; third, those employed i 
in agriculture; and, fourth, the tribes, including the' 
Eelleats, or lUyats (dwellers in tents), or noma<Ies. 

The officers of court are more remarkable for skill in 
business, versatility, politeness, and courtesy, than for 
probity, honesty, or good principles. Forced, In self- 
defence, to dissemble and control their feelings, they 
do 80 successfully, and, looking to wealth as the best 
means of purcljasing favour in the day of adversity, as 
M’ell as of enj<jynient in prosperity, they .stick at no 
means by w.hich it may bo acquired. Accordingly, they 
become, in general, great iiitriguers ; and are at once de- 
ceitful, sensual, venal, treacherous, and, uhen they dare, 
arrogant and overbearing, ministers of state are gene* 
rally selectcnl from among the men of busitiess or meezas, 
who, though less arrogant than the nobles, are equally 
corrupt and immoral : they do not assume so nmeii 
state as military chiefs, and are distinguisluHl by a roll of 
paper stuck In their girdle. Instead of a sword or dag«« r. 
One remarkable class of court dependants, arc the royal 
gholaiuns, or body guards, the confiileutial and devoted 
guardians of the monarch’s person : whence the name 
gholntim, or slave. They are usually either (Jeorgian 
captives or sons of respectable families; atid resemble 
somewhat the motnqurtnirt's of the old French govern- 
ment. They are employed in lucrative and c«>nlidcnti;il 
services, and the situation is much sougfit after ; but 
their tyranny and dissolulene.ss know no limits, and the 
arrival of a ghoi.ium-o-shah in a district, creates a sensa- 
tion not unlike the attack of a p<*stilencc. 

The towns-peonle, s/ie/ierers, a.s they arc called, are a 
mingled race of all those which have ever comjuered or 
had intercourse with Persia, graft'd ou_ the original 
stock — Turks, Tartars, Arabs, .Armenians, (icorgi.ms. 
They are a more Industrious and Ics.s diqu aved class llian 
the first ; but being nurtured in falsehood .and deceit, 
they are adepts in the.se vices, being at the same time, 
however, cheerful, polite,* sociable, kind ma.stcrs, and 
good servants. The merch.ants are numerous and often 
wealthy, and, having more intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, are usually of more cultivated and < n larged mltuls 
than others of their countrymen. Tlie shopkeepers are, 
of course, a grade lower. 

The ecclesiastical body, which is also numcrou.s, i.s, 
with some rare exceptions, more remarkable fur hypocrisy 
and profligacy than for piety and moralfty ; originating, 
most probably, in the want of a suitable provision to live 
Oft, and the consequent necessity of practising fraud and 
imposition. 

The cultivators of the soil are those on whom the 


E ortion is always approxlma^ag more, nearly to the ba« 
its of fixed life ; but the greater part by far are strictly 
nomadic, living in tents, which they shift from place to 
place, according as lack of pasture for their -flocks and 
fiords, or change of season, suggests. In the.se their 
wealth consists ; and though many of them cultivate .a 
little grain, they live by the sale of the surplus of their 
stock, and by their produce In milk, wool, and flesh. Their 
character and habits arc every w here much the same. Be- 
ing poor, they are frugal and abstemious ; and unaccus- 
tomed to more civilised manners, they are rude and blunt, 
fond of independence, and passionately fond of martl.d 
exercises, of the chase and w'ar. Predatory both from 
inclination and education ; but hospitable, comparatively 
honest when their faith is pledged, and brave?. I'heir 
chiefs, seen among their own people and in tiieir own 
country, appear to great advantage, as frank, liberal, and 
generous, though hasty and pa.ssionate ; at court they 
are con.strained to assume somewhat of the manners of 
the place, and do not shine so much as at homo. 

The kourds come under tlio denomination of the 
“tribes,” though less erratic in their habits. They 
claim a high de.scent; some pretending to be the do 
scendants of tlie genii of the air by terrestrial women, 
and others the progeny of certain persons .saved from 
the tyranny of Zohauk. But their antiquity is unques- 
tionable, and, probably, they may he descendants of the 
(’ardnehii described by Xenophon. 

The Toorkman tribes, inhabiting the desert on the N. 
of Khorasan, are likewise to he reckoned among the 
eelleats of Persia. They are wholly addicted to robbery 
and pillage, their chief occujiation being that of m.aking 
plnnnering parties, which destroy whole villages, cany 
off the inhahs. into .slavery, and their cattle and pro- 
perty. But to enumerate, far more to describe, tlie 
various noinades of Persia would greatly surpass our 
limits ; and wc must refer our readers, on this interest- 
ing subject, to woiks where it is treated of at greater 
length. 

National Character. — In general, it may he said of tlu^ 
Persi.'uis that they “ are handsome, .U’tlve, and robust ; of 
lively imagination, quick apprehension, and agreeable and 
prepossessing niatmers. As a mition they may he tc'rmed 
orave ; though the valour they have <llsplayed, llk<* lli.it nf 
every other people iti a similar state of society, has, in a 
gre.it degree, depended on the eharacter of their leaders 
ami the nature of the objects for which they have fought.” 
(Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, ii. (idx.) I’nhapfdly, how- 
ev<‘r, their vices are far more prominent tiuin their vir- 
tues. 'i'hough the despoti.sm to which they are subject 
be similar to that which welgh.s down all the Ka.-terii 
nations, they h.ivo a peenliar and distinctive cliaracter. 
As compared with the Turks, they are not unlike wii it 
the Irish arc as compared with the Knglish nr the Senle)), 
being gayer, livelier, more active, more ver.satih*, ami 
le.ss to be depended on. Though easily inflamed inf * 
passion, and when under its Influence abusive in the 
lilghe.st d<‘gree, they are, speaking gi'cerally, courfeoP", 
alfahle. .and polite. TJiey flatter witli equal skill aid 
profu.sion of eomplimetits. Their language is e\fra- 
vag;intly hyperbolical ; and a stranger, ignorant of iln ir 
cliaracter, would suppose them ready to devote their 
fortune and life to ids service. A foreigner, therefore, on 
his first arrival, can liardly avoid receiving tlie most I'a- 
vonrahle imfiression of their friendly disposition. A 
longer acquaintance, however, prove.s that their flattery 
is nothing to their insincerity. However it m;iy he 
aceouiitcd for, whether it he ascribed to the ilesi'olu 
mature of their government and the frequency of revolu- 
tions, the influence of their religion, or wliatever eauM . 
all travellers are agreed that the Persians have reilncevl 
dlsKiinul.-ition and falsehood to a .system, and have i rar- 
tised them so long and so universally, that it would he 
diflieult for them, even if they Intended it, to speak il'c 
truth. Their whole conduct Is a tissueof fraud ami arti- 


tyranny of their rulor.s falls most heavily ; ret itcannot he . . .„ .. 

8«d that they exhibit much misery. They are them- j (ice; and they rarely think of fair dealing till they tnid 
i^ves, as well as their wives and children, for the most they have to do with one who sees through their linp"^- 


part sufficiently, though poorly, clad, and have abundance 
of wholesome, though coarse, food, as w heat or barley 
bread, cheese, sour milk, rice, &c. Sec. Extortion and 
tyranny are met, as usual, by cunning and deceit ; and, 
as the peasantry are active and intelligent, they contrive 
to avoid being completely fleeced. 

The fourth class Is an interesting and extensive one. 
It consists not only of the native nomadc.s of Persia, 
who occupied the south-western and southern ranges of 
moantains long before the Mohammedan conquest, but 
of ail those of Nomadic origin who came with the 
various conquerors that have overrun the country since 
that ara, as the Arabs, Ghlznavedes, Seijook Toork- 
mans, Moghuls, I’oorks, Uzhccks, Ac. But the greater 


tures. “ There is no deceit, degradation, or crime 
which they w ill not stoop for gain ; and their habit*? ot 
falsehood are so inveterate, tliat untruths flow, as it 
were, spontaneously from their tongue, even wittm'it 
any apparent motive.” (Fraser's Khorasan, p.. ' 

Mr. Kinneir’s estimate of their character is, if pos'>ib'*‘» 
.still more unfavourable..” They are,” says ha. “ haiij^ntv 
to their inferiors, ohsequious to their superiors, cruel, 
vindictive, treacherous and avaricious, without tmi''. 
fricnd,ship, gratitude, or honour.” (Memoir, p. 2*2.) I re- 
sents, a necessary instrument of business over 
Hast, are expected in Persia with peculiar avidity- " *“'■ 
out presents no inferior can approach a superior, or an) 
individual ask a favour from another ; and the donutiun, 
to confer honour, Is made in 


number consists of those of Arab and Turkish origin, i being supposed iw .......w 

particularly the latter. It may be remarked, as a singular public place and m-anner possible. They are saio ^ / 

anomaly, that these nomadic tribes supply not only the with n*w exceptions, incorrigible spendthrifts : t ^ 


principal military force of the country, but, as acon.se- dress, horses, harems, Ac., are generally 
q<tence. probably, its only hereditary aristocracy, and. ' scale exceeding their means, and . 

generally, its sovereign himself. Of those tribes, a tioii; and the difficulties In which they are thus mvo 
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tn:ike them resort to any expedient, however mean and j hire. F^ew, however, unless they belong to the richer 

Ui.sCredital)lo, for raising inonoy. classes, indulge in the luxury of u jilurality of wives, or 

Those statements must, however, bo understood as ap- keep concubines. Marriages are usually celebrated with 
plying more particularly to the sedentary pop., and espe- great splandour, and olUni entail a ruinous expense on 
ciallv to the fnhabs. of cities and towns. “ Tlie Eellrats I the partio.?. 

liave the vii^iies and vice.s of tlieir contlition ; are sincere, I Amount of Populafum. — Tln'ie arc no existing data 
iiospitablo, and brave; but rude, violent, and rapaeious. on which to fouml any thing like an accurate estimate 
Tliey are not in need of fals<‘liood and deceit, and, there, of tlje amount of the po|>nlation. Pinkerton su{)po»ed it 
fore, not mticli in tin? habit of practising tliem ; but, if j might amount to almut 10 millions, wiiich Sir Jolm Mal- 
tliey have fewer vices than the citizens of Persia, it Is ' colin thinks may he a pretty close approximation to the 
evidently the abs<‘nce of temptation, and the ignorance of j truth. Another writer ( Fraser) has .set down tlie tixed po- 
luxiiry and reiineinent, whieli give them all the superi- inilation at about 7 millions, ami the migratory poptj- 
oritv tlu*y boast ; for it Is remarked that they never settle ! lation at from two to three millions, tlius approaching 
dn towns, or enter them as visiters, without exce<>dinig ! to Pinkertnii’s estimate. Hut bf'sirles the loss of ter- 


the inliabs. in every species of proHigacy.” {Malcolm.) 

“ Tlie natives of Persia do not recline on cushions, in 
the luxurious manner of the Turks; but sit in an erect 
posture on tliick felt, called a riuwiid. Tliey have sjd- 
dom, if ever, fires in their aiiartments, even in the coldest 
season, and, in order to bo warm, fold tln'insclves in a 
fur pelisse on a Itnrouucc, wiilch is a handsurno robe of 
crimson cloth, lined with shawls or velvet. Like other 
oriental nations, they rise with the sun ; and having 
dressed and said their prayers, take a cup of cofTee, or, 
Iieriiajis, some fruit. They then enter upon the business 
of the day, if they hav«* any ; and, if not, smoke and con- 
verse until about 11 o’clock, at which time they usually 
have tlielr breakfast, and then r<*tire into the harem. 
H('re tliey remain until about 3 o’clock, when they return 
to the hail, sec company, and finish their business ; for 
with these jicople the most important affairs are dis- 
cussed and transacted in public. Between 9 and 10, the 
dinner, or principal meal, is served up. 'I'liis cliiefly ■ 
consists of plllau's, and of mutton ami fowl, dr<*ss('d in ' 
various ways ; of which, however, they eat but modi*- , 
rately. Wine tliey nevf'r taste before comp,any ; altbougb, 
in private, they are the most notorious drunkard.s, and 
invariably drink before they eat. They are p.issionately 
fomi of tobai'co, which they smoke almost incessantly 
from the moment they rise until It is time for them to 
n'tin* to rest : it constitutes, indcu'd, tin* priiieipal source 
ol ainuseincnt to a man of fortune ; and wcr<* it not for 
ills calcait, I am at a loss to imagine liow he would spend 
his time. In this ri'sjieet, indeed, tlicre seems to be 
.sonictliing peculiarly ineonsisteut in the eiiaracti r of the 
Persian. When without an imiuecnneiit to exertion, lie 
resigns himself entiridy to luxury ami ea.e; ami the 
same person wlio, witii his ca/can In his nioiitli, would 


ritory which IVrsia lias since suifcr<*d from her wars 
witli Uu.ssia, a great depopulation lias taken place within 
the last ten jears, Irom plague, famine, and various 
prevailing maladies, and there is reason, besides, to believe 
that tliis estimate of tlie migratory pop. w as much beyond 
the mark, so that it is in obable the pop. of the coun- 
tries subject to tlie sliah does not exceed 8, and ig 
certainly under 10 millions. We subjoin from tlie Hci~ 
mar Almanac an estimate of the area and pop of tiie 
dilferent provinces ; but it is needless to say that it is but 
little to be depemled on. 


I’rovhKes. j 

Area in sq. m. 

Pop. 

Irak-A jc-nii ... 


ajco.uoo 

'I'liaharistan ... 

C,H,V2 

1.50,000 

May-mtltTan ... 

7, 51 7 

850,000 

(iliilan .... 

r>, 2 \r> 

VSO.OOfl 

A.I/trl.iian 

.V0,.V,7 

a,(H)0,fKH) 

K.K>rilisi.in ... 

14, 

-160,000 

Kn/istiui 

w,'ir>6 

900,000 

Kars .... 


l,700,o0;l 

Ki'rm.in ... 


r,o(i,(H)o 

K.)l)isian 


170.000 

Khor.ass.an 

Sl.l.Ti 

1,700,000 

Tof.ll 

■)sy,ir)() 

ll,2.".0,ow 


The government of Persia, like tliat of most Kastern 
conritiies, is, in principle at least, an ah.solufe despotism. 
The shah is regarded as the vicegerent of the prophet, 
ami. .as such, is entitled to implicit oliedieiice. Ilis word 
is law ; he absolute ma.ster of tlie lives and properties 
of ids .subjects ; and the first man in the empire may, at 
his command, he instantly stripped of ail his dignities, 
bastinadoed, or strangled ! tlie only control on his 
a< iion.s being the ri.sk of provoking rebellion or as.sa.s‘'in- 


appear to pass the dtiy in a state of stupor, w hen rou-sed ati> n. 'I'hc two principal ministers are the grand vizier, 
Into action, and mounted on ids horse, will ride for d.iys or I'n/er Azem.nutl tlie lord liigli-treasurer, or Anieeri <t 
and nights without intermission, lluiitiiig and hawking' Donloh. Tlie fornuT sniierintends every thing con- 
as well as various gymnastic exercises, are favourite m'cted with foreign relations, and, in tfie absence of tiie 
amusements of the Persians. By tliese means their i>o- sovereign, comniand.s tli<‘ armii's ; while the latter, who 
die.H become hardened and active ; and ;i.s they are taught is suhoininate to tin* otlier, .superintends the internal 
to ride from their youth, they manage their horses with arrangements, tlie collection of the revenue, &c. The 
great boldness and address. 'Phey frequently use the whole executive gove rnment is in the hands of these two 
‘ warm bath,’ but seldom change their llticn.” {Kinneir's \ functionaries, wliose authority, so long as they continue 
Persian Empire, 245.) ; in power, is as absolute* as that of tlieir masti'r ; hut tln ir 

The Persian females, at least those of the .sedenlary ' gre^jitness, being built on the favour of a tyrant, is of the 
part of the pop., are for the mo.st part closely concealed. ' most unstahle kind, and they are very often precipitated 
I he wives of the great pass their time in visiting their frcmi their slippery elevation. 

friends, and aiirioiiig theniselve.s with diver.'.ions of one I 'I he duties of a monarrli, wlio either regards his own 
kind ami am/iher, ami with intrigues. The bath is, how- ! safety or the well-being of his people, are numerous and 
e\Tr, the principal scenooftheir enjoyment ami relaxation, i weighty. One of the most important is the distribution 
wher' , secure from interruption, they give full scope to of justice. The Mohammedan law, both civil and cii- 
merriment and scandal. Tlieydilfer equally from us in j mlnal, is founded on the precepts ot the Koran ami tlie 
their notions of beauty and of taste. Large, soft, and Ian- I oral commentaries and sayings of the prophet’s imme- 
guishliig black eyes c.on.stltuto. In their opinion, the per- I diate successors. Tliis is cnll«‘d tlie Sherrnh, or written 
jeetioii of beauty. But they disfigure their natur.al charms law, and is the rule in all regular courts, where persons 
by Jiainting their faces, and sometimes also by tatooing ' of the ecclesAstie.al order, such as Moosbteherls, pre- 
thtir skins of various colours, while constant smoking side. But there Is .also the I'yf, or customary law, ad- 
spoils their teeth and mouths. Many of the women of ' ministered by secular magistrates, having the king as 
Milraz and other cities are as fair as those of Kurope ; hut their head. It is more arbitrary, ami the judgments of 
they want, owing to their confinement, the bloom so es.sen- | the king and his lieutenants are more summary, than 
tial in our estimation, to female loveline.ss. The Persian ' those of the other court, and enforced with greater 
ladies would seem to be totally devoid of delicacy and ^ vigour. But there is an appeal to the superior func- 
reiinement. “ Their language,” says Mr. Scott Waring, : tiouaries, and the power of life and death re.st.s with his 
1 . 5 ^” gfoss and disgusting, nor do they feel more majesty, who seldom delegates It, except to princes of 

lositation In expressing tnemselvos before men than they i tlie blood royal, or to governors ot remote provinces, 
w-ould before their female associates. Their terms of | Theft is .always punished with extreme seventy, 
aouse and reproach are indellcato to the utmost degree. The .system ol civil government is simple. Each pro- 
1 will not, disgust the reader by noticing any of them ; ' vince, or important di.strict of a province, including some 
put 1 may safely avow, that it is not possible for langiwge large city, has a IJeglcr beg, or governor, usually a prince 
to express, or the imagination to conceive, more in- I of the blood or noblenian of rank, w ho appoints his heu- 
oecent or grosser images. When they leave the house, ' tenant.s, or Hakims, over the di.stricts and subdivisions ; 

ley put on a cloak which descends from their head to and each village has its Ketkhoda, or magistrate, gene- 
I'r*' .1* ^^‘cir faces are carefully veiled, h.flc8 only rallv one of the elders or more respectable inhabitants, 
»eing left for the eyes. It is curious to see a number of ' wh6 is the organ by which communication is kept up 
111! and elegantly tornied figures walking in the streets, ' with government. 4 here .are also governors qf cities 
presenting nothing to your view but a pair of spark- and towns, Daroghas, or lieutenants of police, .and Ac- 
black eyes, which seem to enjoy the curiosity they lorenters, or chief magistrate.s of < ities, in which each 
The veil appears to be essential to their virtue ; tnuhuleh, or parish, has its ketkliodah, or liead, who are 
lor solong as they conceal their face, they care not iiow in general pr.acticjUly chosi'U liy the people, and who 
mucli they expose the rest of their person.” Like the look to the kelouiilee as their head. 

Mohammedans, the Persians are Restricted to four Icgiti- i The Beglerlrogs, like the 1 urkish pachas, are. at the 
mate wives, but they may have as many concubines as expiration of a certain period, cited to court, where, nd- 
tney please ; the latter being acquired by purchase or witting Mi iv conduct to have been over so irreproach- 
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able, pertont are not wanting to accuse them of lidustlce 
and mal.4uiiatnistration ; and unless the demands and 
avarice of the court be completely gratified, their eyes 
are put out, and their property confiscated ! Qonscious, 
therefore, of the necessity of amassing a sufficient sum 
of money to answer the rapacity of the king and his 
ministers, and aware, at the same time, that, provided 
the money be forthcoming, no inauiry will be made re- 
specting the manner in which it has been acquired, the 
same mode is applied by the Beglerbegs to the Hakims 
and other subordinate authorities ; who, in turn, oppress 
the heads of villages and the cultivators, so that the land 
becomes the prey of a subordination of vultures, and 
venality and extortion pervade every class from the 
throne to the cottage. ( Kinneir's Memoir, p. 31 .) 

But, after all, the principal evil under which the 
country labours consists in tlic perpetual insurrections 
and the sudden changes of sovereigns and dynasties. 
The insecurity, devastation, and proscriptions, to which 
this state of things has led, have necessarily gone 
far to extinguish all industry, and many provinces that 
were formerly well peopled and well cultivated are now 
all but deserts. It has, also, prevented any idea of 
stability being associated with the existing state of 
things ; and has made change, and the insecurity and 
falsehood inseparable from it, almost a necessary state of 
existence. Neither under existing circumstances does it 
seem reasonable to expect that any reform can be effected 
from within ; and its subjugation by a European power 
would certainly be the most desirable event that could 
ham>en for the country. 

Trie revenue of the Shah has been variously estimated, 
but does not probably amount to more than 1 ,.')0(),000/. or 
2,000,000/. As already stated. It is principally derived from 
taxes on land and farms, capitation taxes, duties on im- 
ports and exports, tributes paid by the nomadic tribes, &c. 

Religion. — The Persians are Mohammedans of the sect 
called SchiiteSjOr Sheahf,or of those who look upon Ali, 
the son-in-law of the prophet, as his legitimate successor. 
They repudiate the first three caliphs, Abubekr, Omar, and 
Othinan, and their successors, as usurpers of the right of 
their patron Ali, holding that of his sons Hassan and Mos- 
scin to the caliphat as indefeasible, and acknowledging 
their 12 immediate descendants as the 12 high priests, or 
imUms, of their religion ; the last of whom, Imaum 
Mchdee, they consider as still alive, though (ghaib) con- 
cealed for a time, so that no other can exercise the 
office. This doctrine is quite opposed to that of the 
Turks, who belong to the sect of Sunnites, and betw'<?en 
whom and the Persians the most rancorous and irrecon- 
cilable animosity exists as to religious doctrines. 

The priesthood consists of many orders, of which the 
Mooshtehed is now the chief. There are seldom aliove 
four or five of this dignity, and these are eloctetlPas much 
by the public voice as by that of their brother Moosli- 
tehe^, by whom they must be declared, for the Shah lias 
no voice in their appointment. The Sheil^-ul- Islam, 
or ruler of the faith, is next in rank, but he receives his 
appointment and a salary from the Shah, and there is one 
in all large towns. In every mosque of consequence, and 
at every considerable shrine or place of pilgrimage, there 
are at least three regular ecclesiastical officers : the 
Mooturelle, who manages its temporal affUirs ; the Mu- 
ezzin, or cregee to prswers ; and the Mollah, who con- 
ducts the ceremonial, if the establishment be rich, there 
are several Mollahs, from among whom are selected a 
peesk numdz, who recites the prayers and goes through 
the motions and genuflections to guide the congregation. 
They also preach occasionally sermons from texts of the 
Kor&n. Of all these, except the Sheikhcul- Islam, the 
income and means of life depends chiefly on the celelirity 
of the individual for wisdom, virtue, and religious sanc- 
tity ; so that there are no means of estimating the income 
of individuals ; but most mosques and shrines have large 
property in land and villages, the gift of tlie crown or of 
pious individuals, and out of this the priesthood attached 
respectively to each is maintained. Besides those above 
enumerated, there are in every citv, and in every semi, 
nary of learning, a crowd of aloollahs who live by their 
wits, waiting for the chance of employment, but naving 
little of the priest but the name. They practise astrology, 
write letters and contracts for those who cannot do it 
for themselves, and descend to all manner of meanness 
and vice for a Uvelihor^l. 

The Persians, though there are many enthusiasts and 
bigots amongst them, are not generally intolerant : they 
listen without anger to the professions or arguments of 
those who hold a diflTerent twlief, and do not allow this 
circumstance to cause any interruption of social inter- 
course. The only exception is In the case of tiie Guebres, 
or fire worshippers, who are probably rendered odious 
to the modern rulers of Persia by connecting with their 
faith an attachment to its ancient laws and political sys- 
tem. This unfortunate race is now almost entirely ex- 
tirpated, only a small remnant being found in Yezd, and 
other cities of Kerman, liidificrence, scepticism, and 
Jfree-thinking, are, however, making a rapid progress. 


This last, which may bs Identified with what is called 
Soofibeism, extends every day. There is, if we may so 
speak, a religious and a sceptical Soofibeism ; the former 
is a sort of a mystical or fanatical aspiration after tho 
mysteries of divine love, but without laying any or much 
stress on the rules and regulations of tlie Koran : the 
latter is of a bolder character, and approaclfrs nearer to 
the European notions of free-thinking ; its votaries affect 
no particular respect for religion, but are a species of 
metaphysical Deists, regarding tl)e Koran merely as an 
elegant work, embodying sounu moral doctrines, but not 
otherwise entitled to attention. Hence all who profess 
or are suspected of Sooffeeism are hated or persecuted 
by the Moollas. But Mohammedanism in Persia, as in 
other countries In which it is professed, appears de- 
cidedly on the decline, and Sooffeeism Is likely to lie one 
great Instrument of its overthrow. 

The ancient religion of the Persians, which is not yet 
entirely extirpated, was materially reformed and reno- 
vated by the famous legislator Zoroaster, or Zerdusht. • 
The life, and even the epoch of the birth, of this great 
reformer, are Involved In the Jitmost obscurity ; but 
the preferable opinion seems to be that lie flourished 
almut the Gth century », c. He inciileaterl the doctrine 
of an eternal, self. existing, supreme Being, from whom 
every thing else has its origin ; and from whom are 
sprung two antagonist powers, Ormusd, the source of all 
oo<I, and Ahrlinan, the source of all evil ; of whicli, 
owever, the former, though this point be extremely 
obscure, is destined, In the end, to obtain the ascend- 
ancy. The doctrines of original sin, the immortality of 
the soul, the Ijappiness of the good and the misery of 
the bad in anottier life, are all laid down by Zoroaster. 
But the distinctive feature in the religion of the Persian 
sage is the extreme veneration paid to fire, light, and 
heat, which he regarded as symbolical of the Divinity. 
C'est par lui que tout respire : la terre lui doit sa 
condiU ; r animal, son cxisteficc ; I'arbre, sa vegetation. 
Non settlement il anime Ics ilres, il forme encore lenrs 
rapports, et son action, par consequent, n'est pas mains 
ancienne que le monde. (Pastoret, Zoroaster, Confu- 
cius, Sic., p. 30.) Herodotus says, that the ancient 
Persians neither erected temples nor statues to their 
gods, but sacrificed to tliem on the tops of mountains, or 
other high places, (//mvd., lib. i. cap. 131.) They had, 
also, the singular, and, as it appears to us, barbanms 
custom of exjiosing the ho<]ic8 of the dead to be devoured 
by birds, {Ilerod., lib. 1., cap. 140.); and Niebuhr dis- 
tinctly state.s that this custom was observed in his time 
by tlic Parsecs at Bombay. (Voyage en Arabie, ii. 39.) 
'I'he magi, or priests, established oy the Persians, had 
great Influence,* 

Education. — In former reigns, particularly in the 
time of the Suffaveans, when literature was more en- 
couraged than now, considerable attention was paid to 
education. Medressas or colleges were built and en- 
dowed. in which inooliahs and teachers of suitable abili- 
ties were placed to instruct the students. Tiiese buildings 
consisted of a quadrangle, the ititerior sides of which 
were pierced with small cell-like apartments, like those 
of a caravanserai, in each of which a student lived. But 
these institutions wore rather for students of more ad- 
vanced age ; for younger pupils of the lower cla-sses 
there are schools kept by private persons, where reading 
and writing are taught, and some knowledge of the prac- 
tice of religion is imparted, with perhaps, to some who 
arc destined to become “ men of the pen,” a little super- 
ficial instruction In logic and grammar. The chlldron of 
the higher orders are taught at home by maalims and 
Idllahs, or tutors, who, after the elements of Arabic and 
Persian are acquired, instruct their pupils in the duties 
of their religion, and teach them to read the Koran, witti 
sucli works as are calculated to impress them with a 
strong regard for Sunnite doctrines. Next come the 
works of Saadi and Hafiz, with a superficial course of 
grammar, logic, and philosophy. All this time athletic 
exercises, riding, hunting, and tl»e use of arms, arc not 
neglected.; and from the earliest age every boy is care- 
fully schooled in all that regards the ceremonial of social 
intercourse. He is taught how to sit down and rise up, 
and to stand in the presence of his elders or superiors ; 
and so much stress is laid on these matters, that it is 
most uncommon to observe the least deviation from due 
etiquette even in children* of 5 or 6 years of age. But 
the whole system is artificial, more showy than solid, and 
tends In no small degree to nurse up the rising genera- 
tions lu- that disposition to deception and hypocrisy 
which marks so strongly tho national character. 

Military Force and Resources. — “ Frugal in his dlft, 
robust in liis constitution, capable of enduring astonisn- 
Ing fatigue, and Inured, from his infancy, to the extremes 
of heat and cold, to hunger and thirst, nature seems to 

• The »he mo*.t Importsnt work on tho rcHRton of 

tho P .rNoo*, tr,m&latecl and tnibli»he<l in 3 vols. 4to. by Aikj’’*' ' 

du I'erroti in 1771; but It i* Ix JU-vert by goma of the J 

that itio rno^t Auclonl portion of iliit work b Jong posterior to tno . r, 
of ZoToa'.ifr. 
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have formed the Perifan tor a soldier. But as,, according tecture still more ; but though attempts at depicting the 
to the ancient customs of this people, it is deemed do- human form, as well as animals and landscapes, are nu- 
grading to a person, who has money sufficient to purchase merous among the Persians of this day, they are but rude 
a horse, to travel on foot, the infantry of Persia has been, and unsuccessful, the total absence of all drawing and 
from the earliest aTCg, contemptible ; whilst her numer- perspective rendering their performances ludicrous, if 
ouslKjdies of Irregular cavalry have more than once carried not disgusting. In fact, being quite without models for 
terror and defeat amidst the disciplined leglonsof Rome.” either painting or sculpture to cony from, excellence is 
{Kinneir's Memoir.) Her forces, however, both ca- scarcely to be looked for, especially in a country where 
valry and foot, have varied in amount and efficiency with the tyrannical spirit of the government and nobility 
the varying abilities and martial skill and daring of the would render such attainments dangerous rather tiiao 
different monarch s. Until lately that attempts have profitable to the owner. Their most successful perfonn- 
been made to form regular corps, disciplined after the ances are the Inkstands and small boxes, made chiefly 
European fashion, the army has mostly consisted of at Sliirfiz and Ispahan, which arc ornamented with figures 
levies of irregular cavalry, furnished by the chiefs of the of boys and girls, birds and flowers, finished w ith sur- 
different wandering tribes, according to their presumed prising minuteness and accuracy. The stone and seal 
numbers and strength, and also l)y the diflerent cities cutters of the same cities .are also famous for their 
and towns, on a plan corresponding In many respects workmanship. 

with the feudal levies of the middle ages in European When the Arabs overran Persia, about the middle of 
countries. The troops thus collected, though brave, are the 7th century, three languages were spoken in tlie 
totally deficient in organisation and discipline, and could country, the Parsee, Pehlvi, and Ueri, exclusive of tlie 
make no serious Impression on a bo(fy of European Zend, or language dedicat«*d to religion. The first of 
troops. Inasmuch, too, as the arms and horses on wliich these languages has superseded the rest, which are now 
the horsemen are mounted do not belong to the state, only known by name, and become the universal language 
but to the Individuals, aud frequently constitute their of tne country. It is of simple structure; and, like the 
whole property, they are very apt to prefer their safety to English or French, lias few or no inflections, prepositions 
other considerations ; a circumstance which, on more governing its cases, ami auxiliary verbs its tenses and 
than one occasion, has proved fatal to the reputation or modes. Many of its roots can be rerulily traced to the 
tlie Persian army. The whole force that might thus be Sanscrit ; and, in the course of time. It has received a 
collected on an emergency might, perhaps, amount to largo accession of Arabic words. Ail the existing litera- 
100, fXX) or 150,000 men. In the late reign, the first turc of the Persians dates from the Arabic conquest, and 
attempt was nuule to introduce European discipline mostly, indeed, belongs to the 15th and IGth centuries, 
and tactics among the Persian soldiers. The Prince In science the Persians are scarcely more advanced 
Royal, Abbas Mirza, obtained leave from his father and than in art. Astronomy, judicial astrology, metaphysics, 
officers from the E. I. Company to raise and discipline a logic, mathematics, and physic, are among those pro- 
hody of trtiops in Azerbijan, with a view of opposing the fessedly cultivated. But their efforts in the first are 
Ibissiaus, and strengthening ids internal government ; contemptible ; their thoorie.s, founded on the Ptolemocaic 
and he did form a corps amounting, with cavalry and system mixed up with fantastic notions of their own, aro 
artillery, to about 12, (MK) men. Of these the horse artillery utterly useless, unless to aid their dreams of astrology, 
wcrcparticularly good and efficient; but after the peace of Their firm belief in this science is universal, and no 
Goolislan with Russia, the men composing thi.s corps were Pcr.sian will undertake the most trivial afi'uir without 
unwisely permitted to return to their homes, mustenng consulting some professor of its mysteries for a lucky 
only occasionally ; the orticers remaining useless append- hour. Their metaphysics and logic are scarcely less 
ages of state at the court of the prince. On the commence- puerile. 'I'lic first consists of little more than a collec* 
meat of the war with Turkey in 1K22, as British officers tion of disputations, sopliisms turning on wild and un- 
could not serve against a power on friendly terms witli profitable paradoxes ; the second is an ingenious method 
(Jreat Britain, tliey were dismissed ; but tlie army of of playing upon words, the oliject being not so much to 
35,0fM)mcn, regular and irregular, witii wliich the prince arrive at truth, as to display quickness of mind and rea- 
niarched against the Turks, was victorious, until dispersed diucss of reply, in the discussion of nlausible hypotheses, 
by the cholera ; and from tliat time until there (ieography i.s no better understood. Their knowledge 

w(*re only one or two British officers retained to drill and of countries, and tlieir relative positions, Is extremely 
to command the serbAr, or regular troops, which were confused ; nor can they describe, with any exactness, 
still maintained in Azerbijan. When the Prince Royal, even those places or regions with which they are most 
however, proposed to suIkIuo the rebellious chiefs of familiar. 

Khorasan, and to reduce some of the other more remote Mathematics, though not much more beneficially ap- 
provinces to order, he felt the want of more efficient plied, are taught noon better principles, for the Persians 
aid to reorganise his military force, and applied to the are acquainted witn the works of Euclid. Chemistry is 
British government of India for a supply of commission- unknown ; but alchymy is a favourite study, hnd the search 
(Hi and non-commissioned officers, w ho only reached after the philosopher’s stone continues to bo eagerly pro- 
Persia after his death, in 183.3. His son, Mahomed secuted. In medicine, though tliey profess tliemsclves 
Mirza, the present Shah, has pursued his father’s plans, pupils of Galen and Hippocrates {lah-twos and Eocrat)^ 
but with less ability and consistency, for though de- they practise only the most wretched erapyricism, united 
sirous to increase and improve his army, he has never with the exhibition of a few simples, the qualities of which 
employed these oflicers in the way to render their services experience has taught them. Diseases are classed into 
most useful. hot and cold, moist and dry, upon no apparent principle, 

In the late disastrous campaigns In Khorasan, .and and each disease is combated by a remedy supposed, as 
particularly against HerAt, the army sulFered much from vaguely, to be of an opposite quality. They are quite 
sickness, casualties, and desertion ; so that no calcula- ignorant of anatomy, and even of the circulation of the 
tIon can be made of its actual state. In 1837, however, blood, so that tlieir knowledge of surgery is no greater 
when the Shah made every possible effort to bring a large than that of medicine. Yet, though they admire the 
force against HerAt, the besieging army did not certainly skill of Euro^ans, and eagerly possess themselves of 
exceed 35,000 men of every description. The falling off their remedies, they adhere obstinately to their own 
In the amount of the army from tho Russian war of practice ; and all the persuasion of the Britisii mission, 
1827-28, is very striking ; for the Prince Royal had then and Its medical men, wore for ten years exerted in vain 
a well-appointed army of 40,000 men, with all its complc- to introduce vaccination, although the ravages of the 
baggage, cattle, and attendants on the IVontiers ; smallpox were frequently dreadful. The profits of 
while tho Shah was at Choee with another army of 50,000. science are confined to those who aro regarded as pro- 
It may be doubted, however, whether the attempts to flclents In divinity, astrology', and physic. The two 
introduce European tactics and discipline into such a former, when combined, thrive best, 
country, and under such a government as that of Persia, The Persians make high, and, in a few respects, not 
can ever succeed; and whether it would not have been ill-founded, pretensions to literature. Their treatises 
better policy to trust now, as of old, mainly to levies of on tlio sciences now mentioned are in a great measure 
cavalry, and endeavouring to improve and amend the borrowed from the Arabians ; and little improvement 
defects in their constitution and discipline. What may has been made of late in these liranehes. Their histo. 
De|^ called the household troops of Persia, consist of rical works are of a higher cast, and include some of 
a kind of militia of about 10,000, quartered In the capital considerable merit ; but tliese belong chiefly to tlie ear- 
and its vicinity, and liable to be called out at a mo- Her and brighter times of the empire. Among the more 
ment 8 warning. The gholaumsy royal slaves, #r body modern may be noticed a History of Nadir Shah, a 
guard, have been already noticed. flowery but authentic record of tho life of that extra- 

nrAfl Sciencesy and Literature. — Of Persian ordinary monarch. But it is in poetry the Persians claim 

pronciency in these, previously to the Moliammedan con- peculiar excellence ; and they, no doubt, can produce 
quest, mtle or nothing is known, all that may have existed the names of more eminent authors in this department 
fVnm But we may infer, than any nation of the East. From the highest to the 

irom the relics of sculpture of the Sassanian sera that re- lowest, they possess an exquisite relish for poetical com- 
rminf I authors of other positions: fVom the men of letters to the lowest groom 

the arts, at least, were then sue- thev recite passages from their heroii poets, or chant odes 
ine It ^ ^ In the days of the Suffaveans, paint- of llafiz ; and if you find fault with a tent pitcher, he 
K appears to have received some attention, and .archi- probably repi ot wltli a stanza from Rudiki, or a moral 
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apoth)^ from 8»adl. It l> lingular, however, that the At length the tamoue Thamae Kouli- Khan, a brIganA 
moral lessons inculcated by their poets and learned, and, chief, was raised to the throne by the title of Nadir 
** 1 . Ht seem, admired by the people, should bt^ Shah, and distinguished himself alike by his victories 

wholly inoperative in practice; the Persians being cer- and his ferocity. Nadir being assassinated, in 1743, his 
tainly as corrupt, sensual, and immoral, as any people of death was followed Iw a long-continiuxl civil war. After 
Asia. ^ a vast deal of blood had been spilt, the eunuch Me- 

rheir poetry may be divided Into epic and narrative, hornet Khan, succeeded, hy his superior ability and good 
moral and lyric. Of the first class Ferdousl is the father, fortune, in establishing his authority over most of the 
though Dukeekee did compose about 1000 verses of the provinces now comprised in Persia ; and transmitted 
Shahnameh, in which the former is al-so said to have nis authority to his nephew Futteh AH Shah, 
been assisted by Asldi. Next to Ferdousi ranks NtzAmi, This prince waged an unsuccessful war with Russia, 
who composed a poetic life of Alexander tlio Great ; but who stript him of a large territory in Armenia, and 
this, like the Yussec'ff and Zuleika of JAmi, another on obliged liim to pay 2,500,000/. as an indemnity for the 
the same subject by Ferdousi ; tiie I.eila and IVlignoon expenses she had been put to in the contest ! Futteh 
of llatifie ; Khoosroo, Shireeu, and others, recited with Ah kept an enormous harem ; and It was his practice to 
rapture all over Persia, are, in fact, poetic romances, disperse his sons over tlie empire, as governors of pro- 
called Musnavees. vinccs, towns, &c., of which, speaking generally, they 

Of the didactic poets the chief, without question, is w’cre the scourges. On tlie death of Futteh, in 1835, 
Saadi, whose GooiistAn and BostAm abound in beauti- his grandson, the present sovereign, son of the prince 
ful maxims and fine moral precepts. Sheikh Saadi, royal, Abbas Mirza, succeeded to the throne in term^ 
was born at Sheriu (a. ». 1194), and in his youth of his grandfather’s will. A few of his uncles, whr 
was a great traveller. While in Syria he was taken by were reckoned most dangerous, were deprived of sight: 
the Crusaders, and actually comixdled to labour as a but on the whole the succession was unu.sually tranquil 
slave at the fortifications of Tripoli. From this condi- and bloodless. This sovereign is understood to bo 
tion he was relieved Iw a merchant of Aleppo, who not favourable to the interests of Russia, or rather, perljiaps, 
only paid ten crowns for his ransom, but gave him his bethinks it most prudent to keeji on gooii terms with 
daughter with" 100 for her dowry. The lady, however, 4hose who have the greatest means of injuring him. 
proved a shrew, and Saadi, in several parts of his w'orks. His un.<!ucee8sful expedition against Herat is said to have 
gives vent to the chagrin c.aused by this marriage, been undertaken at the in.stigation of Russia. 

Among other taunts she is said to have reproached him I*KRSI.\N (ilJLPIl, an extensive arm of the Indian 
with having been bought from the Christians by her Ocean, separating Persia from Arabia, between the 24th 
father for ten crowrns : “ Yes,” replied the unhappy mo- and 30th degs. N. lat., and the 47th and 57th K. long,, 
ralist with a sigh, “and he sold me to you for an bun- uniting with the Indian Oeeau by the strait, about 32in, 
dred.” He died in his native city at the extreme age of acro.s.s, l>et ween Cape Miis.seldom ( lat. 2(>'^ 19' N., long. 56'^ 
120 lunar, or 116 solar years ; and his tomli i.** still to bo 30' K.). and the I'l'piisiti coast Tliis gulph has somewhat 
seen near the place of his birth, — a .small mosoiie-liko of.inov.il shape. i \ti iiding aliout 550 m. N.W. and S.K. 
edifice, within an enclosure, in whicli are some fine old wifli .m aMu.igi- Ine.idih of.ihout 160 m. ; but towards its 
fir trees and some cypresses. S.E. end it is upwards of 220m. in wldtli, though it soon 

In the mystic and lyrical strain there is none who can afterwards, on taking its nortlicru bend, previously to its 
come into competition with Hafiz, to whom also Shiraz junction with the ocean, becomes much narrower. It re- 
had the honour of giving birtli. He flourislicd In the cewes at its N.W. end tlu* united waters of the Euphrates 
time of Tamerlane or I'imour Bee, who, wlien he came and 'Pigris, about 70 m. below Bussorah ; but it has few 
after the defeat of Shah Mansora to the nl.ice where or no other afflumits of any importance. These streams, 
the poet dwelt, desired to see and conv erse with him. With howev<*r, assisted in some measure also by the shape of 
feigned or real displeasure, the conqueror dcmamlcd to the gulpli itself, tend to diminish the height of the tides, 
know how he darca to dispose of his two noble citic.s of whidi is considerably less than in the Red Sea. (Trai/l's 
Samarcand and Bokhara, which in a beautiful stanza*, he Phys. Geog., 116.) The climate round the shores of 
declared he would give for a mole on tiic cheek of his mi.s- tliis gulph is extremely hot; and notwithstanding the 
tress Can the gifts of Ilafiz ever impoverish Timour V” prevalence of N.W. winds, the thermometer in some 
was the reply, which changed the monarch’s wrath into parts stands at a higher elevation than in almost any 
admiration, and elicited reward instead of punishment, other locality with which we are acquainted. Owing to 
The poetr}’ of Hafiz is considered hy Persian scholars as the number of sn^all islands, and the number and extent 
of a singularly original character — simnie and uuaf- of its reefs, the navigation of tliis sea, especially along the 
fected, yet posst^ssing a wild and peculiar sublimity, coast of Anabia, is hazardous, difficult and tedious : it is 
JAke most lyrical offuslons, his odes will not brook trans- less encumber^ along the Persian coast. 'J'he traile 
lation, sotliat his beauties can never be comprehended by carried ou in the ports, on or connected with the gulph, 
the mere English reader. In his own country, however, he Is very considerable. Bussofah is the principal inlet 
Is fully appreciated ; and perhaps no poet of any country through lyhich Indian and other eastern products find 
ever attained greater popularity among thtxle lor whom their way into the Turkish empire ; and Bushirc, In the 
he wrote than the khanjeh of Shlr.iz. His mortal Persian territory, is the chief entrepbt of the trade be- 
remains rest near the city whoso praises he has cole- tween that country and Bombay, whence it receives tlie 
brated, not far from the tomb of Saatll, and near his j^oducts of liurope, China, and the E. Archipelago, 
favourite stream of Roknubad. The t.imb is in a small The eiilef interest, however, that attaches to the Persian 
enclosure, whither the people of the place resort to sit Gulph, is its pearl fishery, on which indeed the Inhab. of 
under the shade of the old cypres.scs, recite the odes of the Si coast mainly depend, as tlie land produces only a 
their favourite bard, and draw omens from the pages of few dates, and is insufficient to support the pop. (for 
hit w'ork*. details as to these fisheries, see the article Bahrein Is- 

Next to Hafiz, in celebrity, has boim placed Abdul lands ; aiid see also Bussorah and Bushikb, In this 
Rahman Janie, a famous doctor of laws, and no less Diet.) This sea was surveyed between 1821 and 1828 ; 
famous sooffee, whose Dirran, or collecfj^pn of odes. Is hut, although much information has come to us through 
in high estimation with the enthmsiasts of his sect, charts and memoirs in the Ocog. Journal (vols. v. and 
His wit is said to have been equal to bis poetic genius. vlii.), we are far from possessing any satisfactory Inform- 
To these already mentioned, might ne added many atloii respecting its islands, which are, in all nrobability, 
names scarcely less celebrated, w hose works it would more numerous and important than has hitherto been 
require too much space to particiriarise or describe. But supposed. The ancient importance of the Persian Gul|in 
It is not to be imagined that their perusal would give any is principally owing to its connection with the CfmqueAs 

pleasure to European readers. They contain, it is of Alexander, and its commercial intercourse with India. 

true, many beautiful tlioughts, and their diction is Were the scheme for tlie steam navigation of the Fu- 

frequently euphonious and expressive; but they have phrates tO succeed, this sea might again become, as it was 

the vice of most Eastern works, that is, of being dis- during a certain period of antiquity, a thorouglifare tor 
figured hy the wilde.'it extravagance and bombast, and the commerce between the E. and W. worlds ; ] 

by an endless repetition of metaphors and similes. advantages in this respect enjoyed by the route by no 

History. — MiMlcrn Persia coinprl.scs the countries Red Sea and through Egypt, are so very superior, t iat 
known lii antiquity by the names of Media, Susiana, we have no doubt it will' continue to engross by far tne 

Caramania, Ilyrcania, and Persia Proper. Its ancient larger portion of the trade not carried on by the < a[je^ o 
history is intimately connected with that of Greece and GrKMl Hope, The islands and shores of the Reo . 
Rome. In more modern times it has been the theatre have been at all times a favourite resort of jl, 

of endless civil wars, revolutions, and changes devoid present, however, they are, in conseouence of the e.xir- 
of all interest to foreigners. Towards the end of the 16th tious of the British government, nearly extlrpaUid. 
century, however, oroer was restored, and Persia rose PERTH, one of tne largest and most important c - 
to distinction under the goveniment of Shah Abbas, Scotland, nearly in the centre of that part of the U'R 8 

surnamed the Great, who defeated the Turks in several dom, but comuiunicatliig by the Frith of Tay witn 

battle.s, taking from them the city of Taurus and the German Ocean, having N, the cos. of 

province of Georgia, and Ormuz from the Portuguese. Aberdeen, E. Forfar, H. Fife (from ^hlch it is ^ , 

Abbas was succeciled by a series of imbecile tyrants; separated by the Frith of 'Pay), 

and, in i727, the country was overrun by the Anghans. the Frith of Forth, and Stirling, and , 

B«antifuib, though frwiy, translated hy Sir William Jones. and Argyle. Exclusive of a small detached poi 
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tho Fritli of ForUi, it is of a compact circular form. 
Area 1 ,6ii8,320 acres, of which 32, (KK) arc water. 'I'hls great 
CO. comprises within itself almost all that Is peculiar to 
or characteristic of Scotland ; having every variety of 
surface and soil, from rugged, sterile mountains to low, 
level, fertile vales. Its lakes and rivers are also on a 
grand and varied scale ; and its climate? is as different as 
Its surface, being severe in the more elevated, and mild 
and early in the lower districts. The contrast in the 
inhabs. is equally great ; the Celt being found on the 
mountains and the Saxon on the plains, and each diff\;r- 
ing widely from the other In language, dress, and man- 
ners, Perth is natnrally divided into highlands and low- 
lands : all the country, including the Ochill and Sidlaw 
hills, from its S, frontier to the foot of the Grampians, 
being included in the lowlands, and tlie remainder in the 
highlands. ITie part of tlie Grampian chain in this co. 
comprises some of the liighest mountains in Scotland, 
among which maybe spociiied, Ben Lawers, 3.94.5 j Ben 
Marc, 3,944 ; Ben f Hoc, 3,990; .Seliichallion, 3,550 ; B<>n 
Achougie, 3,028; and lien Ledi, 2,893 ft. above tlie h*vel 
of the sea. Besides the mountains and hilly districts, 
there are very extensive, thoe.gli progressively diminish- 
ing, tracts of moor, moss, and bog. There is, also, a 
large extent of natural wood and plantations. Tlie 
i.Uter were much extended by the operations of the late 
Duke of Atholl, who planted above 1. 5,0< JO acres ! But, 
notwithstanding these deductions, the cultivated land is 
estimated at from 530,000 to 590,000 acres, or at about a 
third part of the entire surface. The most valuable 
tract of low land is donominat(?d the ('arse of Gowrie, 
!)eing the district bounded by the 'Pay on the S. and \V., 
the Sidlaw hills on the N., and Forfarshire on the h'. 
Its soil is mostly a deep rich clay loam ; and, in point of 
fertility, it is not, perhaps, surpassed by any land in the 
kingdom. The lower part of .Strathearn, from Forte- 
viot to the confluence of the Earn and Tav, consists of 
a similar soil, and is hardly less fertile. Exclusive of 
tli(*sc, and the low lands along the Tay, .above Perth, 
there are in the valleys of the Teith, Forth, and other 
rivers, extensive tracts of carse land, .and of sandy, 
gravelly leant. I.igtit gravelly soil is, indet'd, predtt- 
iuinant In Pertbsliire. 'J’here arc some very largt? 
estates; hut tlu're is, also, a fair proportion of the 
smaller class of proprietors, Arabic farms vary in si/e, 
from .50 to 500 aiTcs. The same plan that formerly 
prevailed in Argyle (whTeh &vv) of holding lands iit 
Common, prevailed throughout the highlands of Perth- 
.''Itire; but examples of it are, at present, rarer in 
the latter than in tin? fornuir. Farms in the lowta* 
districts are universally let on lease, generally for 
nineteen years ; large stock farms are also let on lea.so ; 
but some of the snudl higidand oecupirrs liolil from 
year to year. Buildings and other .aeeommotlations 
of the farm(;rs, in the lower districts, ar<? for the most part 
substantial and excellent ; but in some of the highl.aiul 
districts they are still, in many instattces, l)ad and defi- 
ei(;nt. Wheat and beans, of exeellent quality, are the 
)trimo articles of cultivation in the (3ar.se of Go\vn<‘, 
.Strathearn, parts of Stratlunore, the valU y of the Forlli 
and Teith, Sec. In the midland districts, barley, atul, in 
the higher, oats, arc the principal crops. I’otatoes ev«‘ry- 
whore cultivated, largely consumed, atid recently ox- 
\)orted in large quantities to the 1/ondon mark(*t. 'rurnip 
eumire extensively prosecuted. (3on.slder.il)lo qu.intities 
ol fruit, as apples, pears, Sec,, are i)rodu( ed in the vales, 
particularly in (iowrlc. Breeils of cattle various, but 
none jM'. altar to the country ; tlie stork diflers witli the 
varying quality of tho land on whicli it is pastured. Num- 
ber of sheep vastly increased witliin the last 40 years, 
and the Cheviot breed now generally tliil'nsed. “ it be 
gms to be generally understood tliat the l;nul cannot 
stand a constant system of cropping without intervtds of 
rest. The sheep husbandry is, therefore, daily gaining 
.giound ; and the breed of cattle has Ikhui improved both 
m size and earliness of maturity .” ( New Siati.stical Ace. 
<>/ Scotlr^, Perlhsfttre, p. 196*. ) Roads signally improved ; 
'IS much fio, certainly, as in any other .Scotch eo. <’nal 
is found in the S, part of the co. contiguous to the Frith 
r II eii’ ^itbestone and free.stone arff pretty gene- 
raiiy diftOsed. Average rent of land, in 18U), .Ss.fid. an 
acre. 1 Im linen and cotton m.anufacture has been intro- 
ouced, particularly into the city of Perth ; but neither 
I'Hs h.ul much success; so that, on tho whole, Perthshire 
may be regardixl as an essentially agricultural district ; 

progress of agriculture 
T century has b<!en most satisfactory. 

R following statements by the author of the accoiuit of 
Wester Foulis In the New StnthtfauAc- 
oMw/ q/ arc generally apiilieable to the whole 

irnr ‘^Bico the (late of the last statistical account great 
trrr» have licen made in rural Pcouom 5 ^ Waste 

planted and brought into cidtlvation, 
ore in a superior condition, and new ones 
, ‘J.-^^^’^strucUxl. Farm steavilngs were then 
thatch, and indifferent in building and ac- 
•'ommoilation ; but they arc now all slated, well built, 
V'ob, I], 


and adapted for every nccc.ssary purpose. Wheat. 
tatoes, turnips, and ai tiiieial grasses, anr enllivaled in a 
4 jauch greater breadth. More manure is laid on tlie soil, 
and it is ameliorated by fences, cleaning, and draining. 
Horses and harness, tlie different breeds of cattle and 
sheep, and all the implements of husbandry are much 
improved.” Princl|)al rivers, Tay, Forth, l':arn, Teith, 
Lyon’ (iarry, 'J’uinmel, Sec. Fisheries on tlie Tav about 
the most valuable in the kingdom. Perth is divided Into 
80 parishes, ami returns 2 mems. to the II. of C., 1 for 
the CO., and I for the city of Pcrtli. Registered elec- 
tors for the co., in 1839-40. 4,224. Some parishes in the 
S.W. part of the CO. arc joined, for election purposes, 
with the cos. of Kinross and Clackmannan ; and the bor. 
of Giilross unites with that of Inverkoithing, Dunferm- 
line, &c. in returning 1 m. to tho H. of C. Principal 
towns, Perth, Crieff, and Dumblane. In 1831, Perth liad 
23,809 inliab. houses, 31,749 families, and 142,894 inhabs., 
of whom 98,595 were males, and 74..329 females. Valued 
rent, ;j.'i9,892/. Scotch. Annual value of real property, in 
1815, 5.5.5,.532;. 

PEU'I'll, aroyaland ]>arl bor. and manufacturing town 
of Scotlaml, eo. Pi-rtti, of wliicti it is the cap., on a plain 
on the right b.inkof the rav,.3;{ m. N. tiyW. Edinburgli, 
lat. r^^'P2^y i■)" N.. long. .3" 29' 20" W. Tlie town is 
snrroumh'd, «‘xcept on tlie liiu' of tlie ’I'.'iy, with gmitly 
.rising, venlant, or richly wooded hills. Pop. in INOI, 
14,878; in 1831,20,019. It is connected by a lia 4 iidsome 
bridge of 9 arches, H80 ft. in length (built by Sme.iton in 
1771. at an expense of iV;, 9 . 32 /.), with the village of Bridg- 
end, on the left iiank of the I’ay, inclndi'd in tlie pari. bor. 
'I'he main .strt'et runs N. and S., nearly parallel to the 
river ; and it and the other street .s are for the ino.st part 
.straiglit. M.iny of tlie more' modern streets ami crescents 
are of fri'estone, ami altogether the town is remarkably 
neat, clean, and well- built, and Inis a substantial, wealthy 
appt'aranee. It is lighted witti gas, and the .>iidr p.iveinents 
are good. 'I’he inlnd). are well siipjilieil with water, 
raised by a stt'am-engine from tlie river into a reser- 
voir, wIk'iu'c it is conducted in pipes through the streel.s. 
'J'be I'xpense of these, wliicli were constructed in 1830, 
was 13 , 909 /. 'I'he assi'.ssment is limited to 5 per cent, on 
renltil. North and sonthof the town are tlie two large 
public greens, ealbal the Nortli and .South Inches. 'I'lie 
foriner. wliich is flanki-d on the \\ . by Atliole Crescent, 
h« 3 S the race-cours(' ; tlie latter is sui roumlinl by stalely 
trees and elegant vill.is. 

la siddition to tiie gas and water-works, the public edi- 
fices are tlie eo. buildings and gaol, of Gri'cian arehitec;- 
ture, fronting the river, erected in 18 | 9 , at a cost of 
,32,0tK)/. ; IIh' ehureh of .St. John, a building of ancient 
but. nna.scertained d.ite, .siinnouutt d by a pyramidal spire 
of \\ood covered with lead, and divided into three places 
ofwvrsbip, appropriated to thrc'e distinct parishes ; St. 
Paul’s Church, built in isdj at ;m expense of 7,000/. ; tlie 
Aeademy, al.so erectiai in isoT, at .1 cost of 9,000/, ; Imuilit; 
asylum; the tlu'utre; barr.ieks ; Marshall imimmicnt 
(built in eominernoralion ot a l,»ie lord provost), contain- 
ing tlie public library and tlie inusrinn of the Perth Anti- 
tiuariaii .Society, and the town hall. A liftU' way S. 
from the tow 11 , an e\tensi\(> miiitary prison, capable 
of accomtmul.iling 7000 eaptiies, was constructed, in 
I.HIZ, at an expmisi' of |.3i 1 . 000 /. ; hut it is now(18l|) 
about being eonverti d into the central ami model pri.son 
for Srotland. 

'I'he town has 4 pars ; and 3 quoad .<00 (1 ehurelies (In 
one of whieli the service is pei fonned in (hielic), con- 
iH'cted witli the establishment, li.ive recentlv been 
erected, 'riiere are no fi'wer than 14 dis.senfing ehapels ; 
3 of wliieli belong to the liniti’d Sec<-ssion ; 2 to the Old 
Liglit Uurgbei s #2 to tbe.Kelii'f ; ami I respi ctively to 
the Independents, Baptists, (b ueial Baptists, Methodists, 
Giassites, Episcopalians, and R. (’atliolics. 

'riic grammar-sehool of I’ertli was at an early pi'riod 
the ino.st celebrated in 8,‘ntl nid. bi-ing ittended by pupils 
from every quarter ol the kiiigiloui. Il w.i- the first .se- 
minary in Scotland in which Hebrew was taugl)^. 
{M'Crfe'i! Lf/e 0 / Kno.r, ii. J4— 19.) Its eminenee may 
1)0 said still to continue. The aeademy, which embraces 
the most ample course of instruction, scientific, literary, 
and commereml,w,i.s founded in 179<l ; it.s first rector. Dr. 
Robert Uamllton, afterwards of Aberdeen, is well know n 
by liis able work on ” The National Debt.” 'rhese 2 semi- 
naries are endow’cd ; and there .ire, iM'sides, about 28otlier 
seliools, of wliicli 9 .are endowed ; in addition to wliicli a 
large Rcminary lias ri'cently been erected, partly by public 
subscription, and partly by a grant from government, for 
the ednc.atiou of 400 poor children. Perth lias 9 public 
lilirarics. one of winch contains 9,000 vols,; a liter.aryand 
anfiqnari.ui soi iety ; a nviding-room ; and 4 w'cekly news- 
papers. Printing and the publishing of literary works 
nave been carrhal on heri' to a greati'r extent than in any 
town «>f a similar size in Scotland, perhaps in the empire. 
Among other ]>roduct.s of the Perth press may be speci- 
(ied (he Encqchju'din Perthensis, and Heron’-s History of 
.SVo//«wr/, 9 vols. 8vo- ; this Inanch has now’, however, 
materiallv d<‘( lined. 
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Poor lawi have be«n introduced into the tiuyn* the 
asseMment being about 2,20(U. a year, in addition to t)>e 
church collections, which average about 700/. The num> 
ber of paupers ranges between 700 and 800. The incoi* 
porated trades, in addition to tiiis, give an annual allow* 
ance of 2,270/. to their poor members, whose number is 
generally about 200. An hospital for belioof of the poor 
was founded by James VI. This institution has a nett 
revenue of 597/. Ss. 6</., distributed among Gl paupers, 
who are ont-pensioners, tiie building l)eing let. There 
are two dispensaries and an intlrmary, in addition to the 
lunatic asylum above noticed. 

Perth is not eminent for trade or manufactures. 
About GO years ago, however, it had an extensive trade 
in gloves ; Perth-made gloves having a preference 
throughout the kingdom. Latterly, however, Dundee 
has quite supersedral it it» this department. In consc- 

3 uence of this, the business of tanning, which prineipallv 
epended vm the glovc-trjwle, lias been greatly narrowe<l. 
Its manufactures consist at present principally of co< 
loured cottons, especially for umbrellas. A great quan- 
tity of handkerchi<;fs, ehecke<iand striped ginghams. Imi- 
tation India shawls, scarfs, trimmings, Ac., are also 
w’ovcn. The aggregate number of weavers is about 1 ,G0O, 
tome of wliom are employed by (ilasgow and Paisley 
houses. A dax-spiuning mill has recently been erected, 
which employs about 70 hands. A large bleach-field 
at Tnj^och, 2 ra. W. of the city, employs 2.'>0 Indi- 
viduals. There are in the town several distilleries, 
breweries, and corn -mills, and three considerable iroii- 
foiinderies. The salmon-fisheries on the Tay, belonging 
to the parish, bring a rent of per annum, of w hich 

830/. goes to the city. Tlie quantity of salmon, including 
grilses, shipped fiom Perth for London, amounts, at an 
average, to about 4,500 boxes, or 22.5 tons a year. 

The Tay is navigable to Perth for ves8cl.s of con.sider. 
able burden} but the navigation is mucli obstructed, 
and a great deal is required to be done for the im- 
provemeut of the navigation. In tliis view' an act was 
obtained in IS.34 for dtHjponing tlie bod of the river, 
and forming a new harlmur and wet dock, and the works 
are now proceeding. I'liere belong to the fiort about 
100 vessels of the Jtggregate burden of about H,W0 tons ; 
and about HOO coasting-ve-M U iiiimi.dly enter tlie port. 
The exports cousi-t ui ni.iiniUi tnred goods, corn, and 


potatoes. The quantity of potatoes sliipjH'd for the Lon. 
don market Is often as iiigh as 1(K),0(X) liolls : corn of <all 
kinds, between 40,0(K) and .50, (KK) quarters. The town 
supports 2 native banks and 4 branch banks ; it iias 
also a savings-bank, established in 1815 ; 2 weekly 
markets and .5 annual fairs, (iross customs revenue, 
from 5 July, ISIO, to 5 Jan., 1841, 10,7GG/. 

Perth is very ancient ; and some authorities refer its 
origin to the Romans, It was a bor. at least, as early as 
IlUG. Its church Ixdng consecrated to John the Baptist, 
it was long called .St. Johnstoun. Prior to the reign of 
James 11., Perth was the capital of Scotland ; and from 
its central sitnation it is, perhaps, to bo regretted tliat it 
did not continue to enjoy that distinction. The kings 
were crowned at Scone, .about 2 in. N. of'the city, and 
had a residence in the town, 'fhe “ I’arliament House” 
of Perth remained standing till 1818, when it was 
pulled down. Scone Palace, long a royal 'residence, has 
been rebuilt by its noble owner, Karl Mansfield, and is 
now a 8})lendld nioilcrn residence. Tlie famous stone, 
reckoned the palladium of Scotland, and on which the 
Scottish king.s wi?re crowned, was transferred from 
DunstaflTrage, in the 9lh century, to Scone, whence it 
Waa removed by Edward L, in 129G, to Westminster 
Abbey ; since width time it has been enclosed within 
the frame-work of the regal chair on j^ liich the British 
sovereigns have been crowned since Edward IL There 
were no fewer than four monasteries in Perth, exclu- 
sive of one in Scone, two nunneries, and eight chapels. 
But the violence of the Presbyterians at the Reforma- 
tion may be said not to have left a relic of tliese 
buildings. James L was murdered in the RIackfriars’ 
Monastery here in 14.37, and was Iniricil in the Carthusian 
Monastery, which he had founded. In August, IGOO, 
Perth was the scene of that most mysterious inci- 
dent in Scottihli history, entitled the ” Raid of Ruth- 
ven," or the Gotorie consptract/. Gowrie Palace, the 
residence of the noble family of that name, was pulled 
down within the last 25 years, and its site is now occu- 
pied by the county buildings. Perth is associated with 
many important events in history ; but we limit ourselves 
to mentioning that, in 1644, it was taken by Montrose, 
after his victory at Tippermuir, in the neighbourhood ; 
in 1651 it capitulated to Cromwell ; and was occupied 
by the insurgents in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. ! 

Before the passing of the Reform Act, Perth was 
united with four other bors. in sending 1 mem. to the 
H. of C.; but that Act conferred on it tiie imimrtant 
privilege of returning a representative for itsclr. Re- 
gistered voters in 1840-1, 949. Perth is an opulent bor. ; 
the corporation revenue for I8g9-40 amount^ to G,226/, : 
number of councillors, 16. 
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Perth, though It never was the see of a bishop, is 
called a city ; and, in the rolls of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, it held rank next to Kdinburgh. Its chief ma- 
gistrate has the title of I.ord Provost. (New Stat. 
Account of Scotland, ^ Perthshire, i. 1G2. ; Boundary 
Report, Sfc.) 

Tlie situation of Perth is one of the fipest In Scotland. 
Close to the city, on the E., i.s the hill of Kinnoul ; the 
summit of which, of easy access, commands one of the 
noblest prospects that is anywhere to be met witli. 
Towards the S. and E. is tne valley of tlie Tay, and 
the conflueiico of the Tay and Earn; to the W, is a 
finely variegated country, and to the N. tlic prospect 
is bounded hy the stony ginile of the Grampians. The 
country round Perth is amongst the most fertile in 
Scotland. 

PERU, a celebrated country of S. America, formerly 
one of the most valuable pos8e.ssions of the Spanidi 
crown. It.then included the modern republic of Boliiia 
(S. or Uppi'r Peru) ; but at present the term is re.stricted 
to the republic of N. or Lower Peru, lying chiefly between 
lat. and 2P S., and long. G50 .and 81° W. ; having N. 
the Columbian republic of Ecuador, E. Brazil, S.K. ainl 
S. Bolivia, and W. the Pacific. Extreme length, S.S K. 
to N.N.W, about Lf^OOm. ; breadth varying from 40 to 
600 m. Estimated area and pop., subdivisions, Ac., as 
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Physical Geography, <^c. — The-country is naturally <ii- 
vldeci into 3 regions ; that between the coast and Die 
Andes ; that occupied by the latter ; and the region K. of 
the Andes, forming a part of the basin of the Amazon. 
All these divisions dilfer widt^ In their physical charac- 
ter. The coast region from Tiunbez, on the N. frontier 
to the river Leche, is mostly a desert ; and wlierever, in 
fact, the co.ast region is not traversed hy streams, or 
unsusceptible of irrigation, it consists principally of arid 
sandy wa.stes, and is in the last degree barren. 'J’lm 
Andes and their ramifications liaveboeurouglily estiinateil 
to cover, in Peru, an extent of 200,000 so. in. They con- 
sist liere, as in Bolivia, of two main cnaius, or Corilil- 
leras, connected in various parts by cross ranges, and in- 
closing severaU extensive and lofty valleys. Kounil 
Cuzco Is a vastlinot of mountains, occupying about tliree 
times the extent of Switzerland ; and round Pasco, in 
lat. 1.3° .S., is another knot surrounding the plain of Roni- 
bon, 13, .500 ft. above the sea level, and in which are tlie 
rich silver mines of Cerro Pasco. Tlie Peruvian .■\ndes 
are not in general so elevated as the Ilolivi.m ; thoinJi 
many of their peaks rise far above tlie limits of perpetual 
snow. The loftiest summits are towards tlie S., where 
the Nevado de Chuquiliamha (about lat. 15°) reaches to 
21,000 ft. in heiglit ; and several other mountains sur- 
niunding the valley of Desaguadero, wliich belongs 
partly to Peru {see Bolivia, 1. 401.) may at least approkcli 
this elevation. 

In Bolivia tlio E., but in Peru the W*, Cordillera is the 
highest. At the inountain-kiiot of Pasco, the Andes sepa- 
rate into 3 collateral chains, wldeh, proceeding N ., sepa- 
rate the basins of the Maranon, Hualla^a, and Ucayale. 
The last range of the Andes to the E., in Peru, extends 
between the Gth and I6th parallels of lat., at a distance 
varying between 200 and 4(X) m. from the Pacific, and 
separates tlie basin of the Ucayale from those of the Yiir- 
varl, Beni, and otlier affluents of tlie Amazon. Probahly 
no part of this range rises above 10,600 ft. in height. {See 
Anoks. Vol. 1.) 

The space enclosed between the gigantic ridges of the 
E. and W. Cordillera, called the Sierra, is partly oeeu|)icu 
by mountains and naked rocks, partly by table-lands yield- 
ing short fine grass, and exUmsive hilly naeture-gnmnn, 
very like, in general outline, to the liignlands of Scot- 
land, though destitute of lieath, and partly by extensivo 
and fertile valleys, that once supported a much ‘ifyer 
amount of population. The third region, or country L Oj 
the Cordilleras, is very little known : it is mostly covercu 
by all but interminable ftirosts ; and a large portion oi jt 
can scarcely be said to belong to Peru, since only a few i ' 
Cath. missions are here and there scattered over its sur- 
face, the rest of the country being in the exclusive pos- 
session of the native Indians. . ... 

Peru gives birth to some of the largest rivers in tne 
world. The Tunguragua, generally regarded as the 
source of the Maranon or Amazon, ana its vast ,, 

the Huallagaand Uc^le (the latter formed 
of the Apurimac and Paro), have their sources on the ^ s 
of the W. Cordillera, between 10*0 and IC® S. lot. ; and par 
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sue, though with many windings, a northerly course till lected, and is supposed to be nearly exhausted. The 
they leave the country. These great rivers are mostly greater number, as well as the most productive of the 
navigable ; and, with the assistance of steam -navigation, mines that are at present wrought, are situated in the 
will no doubt, at some future period, carry the riclies of Cerro di Pasco, in the dep. of Junin. They were, like 
this remote region across the continent to the ports on PotosI, accidentally discovered in 1G30. 
the Atlantic. The great lake of Titicaca (which see) is The protluce of the Peruvian, like that of the Mexican 
mostly in Peru ; but, excepting it, there is no otlier mines, has materially d(‘clined since the commencement 
large lake: there are, however, some smaller lakes, one of the revolutionary struggle. Humboldt, who had the 
of which, the lake of Llauricocha, to the N. of the Cerro best means of obtaining nccurale information, estimated 
do Pasco, gives birth to the Tunguragua. {iie<yg. Jovrn.y the annual value of the gold and silver produced in Peru 
V. vi. viii. ; Poeppig. Reise in Peru, «5:c., 11. j Meyen, at the commencement of the present century, at G,240, 000 

Jirise um (tie Rrde, iS[C., passim.) dolls. (I,2-4H,0()()A) But at present (lH41), owing to the 

The coast is throughout rugged and loftv. In the N. anarchy and insecurity that has prevailed, their value is 
provs., some miles of a loose sandy desert intervene in a probably not much above half this amount. The silver 
few places between the high lands and the ocean; but smelted in Peru, from 1H2() to IH.H, is said to have amount- 
in general, the cliffs approach close to the shore, which ed to 3,290,573 marcs, worth 5,004,175/. 
has not, perhaps. In an extent of 1,000 m. a dozen 

secure harbours. The best are those of Callao, Payta, The following is a statement of the quantities of silver 
Scchura, Salina, Pisco, Islay, Iquiqua, and a few others. reduced to bars at the dtfl’erent smelting-houses of 
7’nixillo and Lambaqeque liave only o|)en loadsteads. Peru in 1K34 {Board (if Trade Tables Jor — 

'I’lie water being almost uniformly deep, vessels are — — . 

obliged to approach within i m. of the shore, before Denattments. | Al-ans. | Deimrtments. I Marcs, 
they can anchor ; and the prodigious swell which roll.s , I — 

in unbroken from the Pacific occ;uilons a heavy and Truxillo - - rim.. . I 3 i,’.- 7 o 

dangerous surf. The operation of landing is, except in Junin (Pasco) - 1 272, .v>s | Arequipa - | 4i.3r)2 

a few places, at once difficult and hazanlous ; it is -jo,.,] 7 . ,,,ans, vvortb .osi 

effected by means of ttalsas, or platforms raised on in- . _ * > » • — I 

Hated skins, and differing in shape in different parts of It is estimated that over and above the quantities given 
the coast. The W.vfl! used by Captain Hall off Mol lendo, above, l-3d part more is actually rai.sed in the difier- 
was “ made of 2 entire seal skins infl.ated, placed side by ent departments, except in Jnnin, where l Ath part of 
side, and connected by cross plec<!S of wood, and strong excess is produced, and smuggled out of the country in 
lashings of thongs ; over all a ^datforin of cane mats the state of nlnta priS/t, or native silver. In lM.'18,‘9(tO 
forms a sort of deck, about 4 ft. in width, and 0 or 8 ft. tnarcs of gohl, and 287,258 oz. of silver were coined at 
in length. At ono end, the person who manages the the several mints of Peru. Perhaps, on the wholu, 
balsa kneels down, and by means of a (hmble-hhuh.'d allowing for smuggling, .Vc., the total prcMlnco of the 
paddle, which he holds by the middle, and strikes alter- gold and silver mines of Peru, including Bolivia, may 
natcly on each 8idc,*mov(?s it swiftly along ; the pas- now (1841), amount to from 700, ObO/. to 750, (KKV. a year, 
senge^rs, or goods, being placed on the platform behind Huancavelica has one of the richest quicksilver mines 
him. All the goods which go to the interior, at this in the world, one portlrin of whicli (St. Barbara), fnr- 
part of the coast, are landed in this manner. The great nished 5,(K)() quintals a-year of quicksilver, for 2 cen- 
bars of silver, and the bag.s of dollars, also, which are tiiries. It Is said that the metal miglit be prcMufred here 
shipped’ ill return for the morcharnlizc landed pass at an ex()ense of 05 dolls, tlie (piintal ; though, in 1837- 
tlirougli the surf, on these tender, though secure con- 38, quicksilver was so scarce In Peru, as to cost from 
vcyances.” (Ila/TsS. /l7nerica,i. 205,200.) 200 to 220 dolls, per quintal. These mines were then, 

VAimate . — 'The year may be divided into 2 seasons; of course, unwrought ; bntajtrivate company has since 
the wet and the dry. Prom June to October, the coast been l\>rmod to work them, which has proceeded to a 
l.aiuls in all the S. and central provs. are covered considerable extent with its operations, {Smith's Peru, 
during the night and morning with a dense fog, the only ii. 24.) 

moisture siqiplied by nature to this part of the country. Exclusive of the nimvc Pern ]>rodiiccs iron; rop|>er, 
'I’hcse fogs dlrnini.sh as we nrocec’d N., and in the N. tin, coal, saltpetre, &c. The latter, indeed, under the 
prov. of Piura, which is celebrated for its dry atmo- name of nitrate of soda has, w ithin tlie last few years, 
sphere, rains occasionally occur; and when such is the becoini* an important article of export. 
ca.se, tlie arennles, or arid sands, are speedily clothed Vegetable ’products are numerous, and very dissimilar, 
with the most exuberant vegetation. \Miilc, however, Sugar, rice, tobacco, yams, swi'ct potatoes, and cocoa, 
the dry sea.son prevails on the coast, and especially are raised in the wannest situations; the vine, wheat, 
from Jan. to March, heavy rains fall In the mountains, ami quinoa (c//t7/o/>orf/«;w qnhwn) arc planted in colder 
frequently accompanied with thunder, which never oc- places, and potatoits on tin* higln st cultivated grounds, 
curs along the coast. The extensive valleys betw'<*en the The grapes are well-fiavourod, but the wine made from 
Cordilleras, such as that of Cuzco, 10,000 ft. aliove the level them is inferior. The sugar cane is mostly tlie creole 

of the .sea, enjoy an a«lmirable climate ; and though be- species. Three sorts of maise are c-nltivatcd, and this 

tween the Tropics have, in consequence of their eleva- grain, which forms the jn ineijial farinaceou.'i food of the 
tion, all the advantages of the la-st climates of the tern- modern inhab.s., appe.-irs to h;»ve been also the principal 
perate zone, with but few of their illsadvantages. Beyond formerly in use among the linlians, large quantities 
this, and at the level of about 14,000 ft., commences the having been discovered in subti'rranean granaries, w here 
limit of perpetual snow. Even in the coast region the it had probably remained from a period previously to the 
temperature is not so high as might be supposed from Spanish conquest. Cotton is grown in almost every part 
the latitude : cooling S. winds being uniformly prevalent, of Peru, and the Peruvian ranks immediately alter the 
arid the .'ca-breezes by day alternating with otln*rs blow- Sea Island and Egyptian cotton in the English markets, 
jug from the land at night. The mean temp, of the year Except in the ])rov. Piura, it is all short stapled. 'I’ho 
in lama is about 70^ Fahr. Wheat, and other European culture Is rapidly increasing, and it may now heconsidcr- 
ccrulia, though but little cultivated, succeed admirably ed ono of the strifile products of the country. Eucerne 
in the elevated valleys of the Sierra ; potatoes thrive is a good deal grown for provender : it reaches the height 

best at an elevation of from 11,000 to 13, (KK) feet. The of three feet, and is cut five times a year. Culinary ve- 

country is, on the whole, salubrious. Chollcs, bilious getables abound ; beans, w iih potatoes, Ibi niing the prin- 
and inflammatory diseases, small-imx, and hydrophobia cipal foml of the lower classes In the iqtlands. Olives suc- 
are common ; but in Lima, and many otlicr parts of the ceed well in certain districts, and oil is extensively pro- 
country, individuals frequently live to an advanced age. diiced, but it is inferior to that of Fram e or Italy. Plan- 
Peru is more subject, perhaps, than any other country, tain, bananas, guavas, and other tropical fruits, witn 
to the tremendous visitation of earthquakes. Shocks oranges, lemons, nectarines, plums, and others common to 
are telt every year; and they occasionally become so Europe, are fouml in great profusion. Bark, and numerou.s 
violent, as to be productive of the most disastrous con- medicinal plant8,with cedar, ebony, mahogany, walnut, and 
s^^quences. The earthquake which occurred in 1740 other valuable timber trees abound In the forests. Theva- 
awallowcd up the entire sea-port town of Callao, and luablc and well known drug called Peruvian bark consists 
uestroyed the greater ])art or the city of lama. The of the rind of the cinchona lancifolia, obtongifolia, cordi- 
years 1087, 1806, and 1828, were, also, di8tingnishe<l by /o/m, &c., and Is, consequently, of .several varieties. The 
severe and most destructive shocks. genus cinchona is supposed to lie confined to the Andean 

and mines Peru, like Mexico, Is famous ranges between lat. 10° N. and 22^ S., where it grows 

Jor her mineral products ; and wc have been long aerns- luxuriantly to the height of 10,000 ft. above the sea. The 
turned to associate her nntne with the almost ttnllnnted provs. of Loxa, Ecuador, a>jd Huanuco, are those it 
aoundaiice of gold and silver. But, though the most which the bark in principally obtained; a«id during a 
“^^^uns of the value and importance of the lengthened perltxi after its first introduction into Eu- 
leruvian mines wrere long, and, perhaps, are still prevalent rope In 1640, it was called Loxa bark, from the former 
n Kurope, they have, no doubt, furnish^ vast supplies of these provs. Its collection begins in May and con- 
m ine precious metals. The famous mine of Potosi In tlnucs till November. The trees are cut down close 
1545 was discovered by accident in to the root; the stems are then divided into pieces of 

nnimMls for a lengthened series of years, vast uniform length : and about three or four days afterwards 

H 'anciues of silver,; but it is now comparatively neg- the bark is taken off in broad stri|)e8. The price Vhich 
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the article fetches depends on the rapidity with which it 
is dried, which is effected by exjMising the bark with the 
least possible delay to a hot sun, wtiich makes tlie pieces 
Fidl up and sometimes form a solid cylinder, without any 
cavity in the centre. It is afterwards careflilly packed in 
bales of 4 or 6 arrohas each, and exported in chests close- 
ly covered with skins. (J^oeppigt Com. to ftot. Mag. i. 240) 
Coca, the dried leaf of the Erythroxylon coca, is largely 
used by the Peruvian.^ for chewing, nuich in tlie same 
way as betel in the East. Foeppig says that indulgence in 
its use brings on a gloomy kind of mania ; but otlicr au- 
thorities deny that it has any such elhict. 

Agriculture, which was never in a prosperous .state, 
has, like every other branch of industry, been* greatly 
iieglecb'd since the revolution. Dr. Smith gives an ac- 
count of the agriculture of a district b(‘twcen the Cor- 
dtlieras, which he says may serve for that of the Sierra 
generally. “ The agriculture of Huanuco, tliough allur- 
ing to the eye of the ortliuary traveller, wlio only glances 
{It its rich and waving fields of maize, iucloscrl within 
tapias or fences of mini, and hedges of the Iiuliaii lig and 
aloe or maguey plants, is in every way defective. 'J'hc? 
fields owe their luxuriance to nature rather than man, 
except in the singh* advantage of water, which he often 
directs and supplies to them. Manure is a thing never 
thought of ; and the implements of luisbandry are of the 
rudest kind. The plough, slight and single handed. Is 
constructed merely of wood, and without a mould-board. 
The plonghsliare is a thick iron blade (or, where iron is 
not al hand, a pit'cc of hard iron-wood), only tied, wIm'ii 
reijuired for use, by a piece of thong, or lasso, on the 
pcjint of the plough, w hich divides the earth very snp(>r- 
fk'i.ally. Harrows they have, prop('rlv speaking, none ; 
but sometimes use, instead, large clumsy r.akcs, or a 
green bough dragged over the sown ground, with a 
weight ujiun it to make it scratch the soil. Insti'ad of 
the roller, they break down the earth intemicd for cane, 
plants, after it has got eight or ten plonghings and 
cros.s-ploughings, with the heel ’of a short- lianded hoe. 
Eor smootliing dow n the clods of earth, .some Indians 
use a soft, flat, round stone, .'ihont tlie size* of.i small 
cheese, whicii has liad .i hole beaten through its centre 
by dint of blows with a harder and jiointcd .stone. To the 
stone thus perforated they fix a long handle ; and as (hey 
swing it about they do great (‘xcention in tlie woik of 
CHsninndoox lield levelling. Lui ern, or <///o(/n,iscnt dow n, 
and used green, cattle and working oxen for the plough 
and sugar-mills being fed on it ; yet the scythe is not in use 
among^ the great planters, w liotindit necessary to keep two 
or three indivjdual.> at the .sickle to cut down food for 
herds, which, in tin* day time, arc fed on irrigat<*d pas- 
tures. hut at night in corrals or pens. Tin* iiih.ib.s. are 
accn.stomed to break up potatoe grounds on the face of 
tteeps witn deep narrow sj)ade.s having long handles. In 
tile samem.'mncr the soil is turned up by those who have 
neither jilough nor oxen, but who yet sow maize on the 
tcinjicrate tiats on the liill sjd<!s. I’eople thu.s l irciim- 
stanced make holes in the ground with a sharp pointed 
stick, w h»*rc they bury the seed. 'I'he imliati sows the 
white grained mai/e in preference to tlie yellow, as he 
considers that when toa.sted it makes the he.^t “ caucha," 
or substitute for bread ; and that when boiled it rnake.s 
the best *■ mote," or simply bcnied maize : it has more- 
over the credit of making the most savoury c/ncuin beer, 
which they homc-hrew whenever theyhav<*a little .sur- 
plus grain. They al.sf) make* a kind of fM*er from the 
lerincnted juice of the maize stalks comf)re.>«.sed betwcH'ii 
small rollers of wood turned by the hand. Dry tnaizji 
leaves and stubble are most used in the foddering of 
cattle. The sugar nulls in the valley <»r Huauuco are 
mostly made of wood, and w rought 1,‘y oxen. On the 
larger estates small bras.s rollers are us«‘d ; hut water- 
power is not thought of, the proprietors adh«>ring to the 
old practice of working with oxen day and night through- 
out the year, barring accidents, and Itja.sts.amJ holiday s.” 
{Peru as it {'s,ii.4b — Id.) 

The wild animals include the pum.*!, or .American lion ; 
the uturuncu {Jelis onsu, Ij ), a kind of tiger <at ; the 
acumarl (ursus Americ., L.), a black bear inhabiting the 
mountains; i\\G anas, or skunk ; great niimber.s of «lc«‘r, 
wild boars, armadillos, &c., whieh are objects of the 
chase ; and several varieties of animaks, ns tlie llama, al 
paca, guanairoy and vicuna, used, especially the llama, by 
the native P<*ruvlafis, previously to the .Spanish iuva.sion, 
as beasts of burden. ( Copious de.scriptions of these ani- 
mals may l)o found in Stevensorh's Trav., ii. 1)2., and 
Smith's Peru, tkc., li. Appendix.) Four varictic.s of 
the condor are included among the native bird.s. Alli- 
gators are met with in the rivers ; but neither tlie r<*ptilo 
nor tlie in.sect trilies ap[>ear to inmst Pi'ru so much as th« 
country around Guayjupiil and some other regions within 
the tropics. 

Of the foreign quadrupeds acclimated in Peru, sheep 
appear to have succeeded best. They have increased in 
an amazing degree on the great commons or pastures 
of the Andes, at an elevation of 12,m>0 or 14,0(K) ft. 
above the sea. Few sheep are bred on the coast i but 


during certain months, largo flocks are driven from the 
interior, and fatteneil for tlie Lima market. Many of 
the ewes are hi lamb, and the common bargain between 
tiio drover and Die farmer is to give the lambs for the 
pastutage, Die farmer calculating on receiving l.'in lambs 
for every 100 owes. Besides this increase, whicli l.s greater 
than in England, the »‘wes bear tw ice a year, generally 
in .Tunc and Dec. {Stevenson, ii. 2.) Little attention has 
been hitherto paid to lirecdlng sliecp, so as to improve 
the wool ; hut as the latter Is now becoming an iii- 
oreasiiig article of export, more care will doubth'.ss he 
bestowed on Diis object. The largest quantities of wool 
exported are from Islay, and nxe (diiefly produced in tlie 
neighbourhood of Lainpa, Puno, and ('uzco. It is soft 
and similar in appearance to English wool ; but, lieiug 
badly cleaned, it does not leicli more tlian [)d. or 1(V/. 
per lb. ; that from the mountains between Lima and 
Pasco, being better cleaned, usually brings Id. per Hk 
ad«U(ional. The wool produced on the coa.st is of very 
iiUerior qu.ility. Vicuna wool i.s exported, l»ut only in 
.small quantities. In Die high regi-m, cattle, hor.ses, 
asses. X'c., arc <if a .stunted size ; but in tlui valley.s and 
on the coa.st tliey are large, spirited, and showy. 

” The cattle of Peru art* not so large as those f)f I.in- 
colnshire ; but at an avcr.age, they are a.s largo as tie 
English, Frt'nch, and Spanish cattle; when fed on 
hicern, the m<‘at is well llavoured, lat, and juicy, and the 
hones very .small.” {Ihid.h.) 'Die black entile of the 
Sierra do not agree with the climate of the coast, ami 
when brought there speedily <lie. Ordinary horse.s .-tud 
mules fetch from ITi to .^>0 dolls, each. IMura is noted f.i 
its exc<*llent breed of the hitter, and many mules .ite 
t.akcn them e to Truxillo, Lima, Ac., wlu'n* lliey sonic 
tifiH's fet< li 2o() dolls, each. 'I’lu! same prov. is aisn 
famous for its goats. A good many pigs are reared 
in Peru ; they arc consi<icred lit for market at from lu 
to Id mouths old. wIk'ii they sell at from <> to 0 dolls, cat ti, 
if <»f a good brt'ctl. 

The Population consi.sts prim ipally of native Indians 
.Sp.iniards, ncgroc.s, and the races of inixi'd origin de- 
rived from tiu; foregoing ; but ol'the nnmbi’r of eacli we 
h.ivc no authentic estimate, hhe accounts of Dm bidi.ms 
given by recent travellers art^ in many rt'spt'cts coniln tiny, 
and various ; w»* bclievt*, howcv cr. that the statcinenb. 
of I’lloa may. on tlx* w hole, be salely depf'udrd on. ’) li it 
excellent observer represents iIhmu :is in the lowest stme- 
of civilization, without any desire for the comforts .iml 
conveniences of civilised hfe, immersed in .sloth ami 
apathy, from w hich they can rarely he roused, exi t id 
when they have an opportunity t)f indtilging to exet 's m 
ardent spirits, of which they are (‘xeessively fond. ( Tm/- 
age II., iiv. vi. cap. (i.) \\ ith the exception of Mr. Stn- 

ven.son, most recent travellers .say that they are dii t\ in 
the extreme, scMom taking oU thelr clothes even to ,sl. i p, 
and still more rarely using \vat(*r. (Mot/eru Triieiil.e 
Peru, p. isd.) 'I’heir h.abitations are miserable liovnl-, 
destitute of ev<*ry C(mveni(‘nc(^ or accommodation, .ind 
vli'gustingly liltliy. 'j'hcir dre.ss is poor and mean, .md 
their foo»l coar.se and scanty. 1'lieir religion is s'dl 
tainted with Die superstition of their forefathers; hut 
they arc great olcservers of the external rites amt emn- 
monie.s of the church, and spend large sums of money in 
masse.s and procession.s ; a species of profusion to w Im l' 
they are excited ami oncour.iged by their priests, wlio 
protit by it. We liavo previously nnnic some st.ite- 
ineiits illustrative of their attainments in the arts at the 
epoch of the Jsp.iribh invasion. (.SVc Voh I. 81. ) 4 he 
(jpprcssloiis to whicii Diey have .sinre been subject liave 
prob.-ibly sunk them to a lower point in the scale ol ci' d- 
ization than Diey then occupied ; and, no doubt, it wmihl 
be possible, were proper care taken, materially to im- 
prove their habits and condition. A good deal, too, ol 
their apathy and little progress in arts ami industry, 
must he a.scrih(‘d tf» the physical circumstances undef 
whicii they have been placed — tlie mildnes.s of Die rli- 
in.ite ami tlie fertility of the soli, which, on the one li.unh 
by ditniui.shing their wants, and, on the oDier. by mt- 
.aliliug th<‘m to supply tlmse whieh Diey do feel w ith < om- 
paratively little cx<*rti»»n, t.ike aw.iy and greatly wraKi a 
some of the most powerful mot ives that jirompt lol.dx'tir 
and invention. Still, however, we are well convinnd, 
notwitlistaiiding the stutmuents and re.asoning.s to tin' 
contrary of M. d’Orbigny* and oth<*r.s, Diat the India"'* 
are naturally an inferior race, and, indeed, uholl) 
pablo of any dogrei* of civilization. ,i 

The principal burden to which the Imlhins vven*'"' c' 
under the Siianish governin(*nt, wa.s tlmi ol the - < ■' ‘ 
compuhsory labour in the mines. All male Indians no 
into riO years of age were compelled, during "tcciM 
.specitlod period, to undergo this servitude. Its . 
had, however, been materially abated previously to 
revolution, and it was then entirely suppressed. 

Maniifactures are in u very backward state, tm 
many of the natives evince considerable thpnhit} * ^ ^ 
Tarma they make ponchos, or loose cloaks, oi 8 '' 
beauty and tineness, mid on the colder table lands wan 
* See the learned work entitled L'U<nnmt Auiericuin, 
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ami foarsor blankets, ponchos, &c. In the valleys, goal 
skins arc made into cordovans, cow hides into saddle- 
hags, and travelling cases for bed and bedding, and mats 
for carjH^ting from rushes. Conlago for packing is manu- 
factured from the maguey in Piura ; and at Guamanga is 

Ari'HoxiMATK UirruuN of the Quantity and VaUie of tlie different Articles of Peruvian and Bolivian Produce 
exported, in 1837, to Europe and the United States. 


made the fine filigree silver w'ork, for which Inland Peru is 
celebrated. But in general, tlie manufactures of Europe 
have, hi the larger towns, superseded those of the na- 
tives, and are supplied to Peru in exchange for raw 
produce. 
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In fiddition to the nhove articles of produce there wt‘re 
also exported on British account ns returns for goods 
sold in Peru, the produce of Eqiiatttr, New Granada, anti 
ctMitrnl Atnerica, to t)ie amount of 51, (Mil/. Tin* exports 
of bark, copper ore from Bolivia, Chinchilla skins, salt- 
t>etre, &c., manifestt'd a considi'rahle incrt'ttst; in the 
above oyer the previous year: tin* export, of .seal skiti.s 
had diminished, owing to tlie previous great and indis- 
criiiiinate slaugliter of the seals. Hides cannot bectnne 
an article of vtiry consitlerable export, for tliougli the 
greater part of the tanned leatlier for shoe.s, Ac., is im- 
ported from Ktpiator, yet from the want of huibling 
tiinher on tlie coast and table lands, liides are necessarily 
used as a substitute for wooti. The exjiort of all articles 
ol native produce, except the precious metals, is free of 
duty. 

'l''.ough Peruvian he not distinguished from Bolivian 
produce in tiie above table, the exjiorts are almost w holly 
Irom Peru, the foreign trade of Bolivia being very in- 
signifieant, owing chiefly to her great didieieiuy of coabt 
and sea norts. 'The imports into Peru and Bolivia are 
supposed to average about 1,5()(),()()(7. a y<*ar, those from 
Great Britain, making about l-.'ld part of the whole. Of 
tlie total imports, more than 'i-IUls in value go to Peru, 
and the rest to Bolivia. I'hcy oonsfst principally of plain 
•pin coloured cottons and woollen goods from England 
and the IJ, States ; linens from (iermany, France, Ireland, 
A-c. ; i rench and China silks, hat.s, glass, earthenware, 
hardwares, A-c., chiefly from Kuropeau countries. 

1 he remains of the Incas’ road, extending through tlie 
centre of Peru from (iulto to ('nzeo, a distance .of 1,500 
n., may, according to Humboldt, be compared with the 
1 nest Itoman roads ; though, when it is recollected that 
il?norant of the arch, and that their 
lulges were made of osier ropes, this statement will 
|>roi)ably appear not a little extravagant. Various 
{ asses were also cut in the steep acclivities of the Andes 
before tlie Spanish eonqiiAt. The 
^ down by the European musters of the country 
«ir no comparison with the foregoing. They consist, 

< ^ I®''' exceptions in the vicinity of the large 

on for ‘torsos or mules ; and, in 

!»f are exclusively conveyed on the backs 

sLs Jonin, howfver. Dr. Smith 
^’^forts liave been lately made for im- 
anv ® regular post-nouses arc yet 

roidfl and at thl.s inoment the want of 

roaag mx of improved means of commiuiication, is the 


greatest obstacle to tlu' improvement of the, country. So 
much is this tlie e;e’.e, tliat I-ima and some otlier towns 
along the coast find it mort* <-oiivcni(‘nt to reqt'ive supplies 
of corn from IMiili by sea Ilian IVoin the interior of tlieir 
own country ! Wc* liave elsewhere described the sort of 
bridges In use in the Andes (see art. .\Nm;.s, Vol. I. 113, 
114.). 

The CuwcrnDU'nt is popular and representative, the 
sovereignty, in tlu'ory at lea't, nnan.iting from tlie 
people. Peru lias a .stniate or chainbi i ol deiiiities, con- 
sisting of an nneertain number of members, wlilcb dele- 
gates the ox('entive ))ower to a iiresident and the oUkt 
iiigli anthoritie*; ortlu' sf ate. Tlie ehambt'r ordepnties con- 

^|s|^ ui ii I lilted by th(‘ « leetnral eollege.s of 

jirovs. and nari.she.s. The jmroohial electoral collt'ges 
consist of all the citizens resident in a jiar., for every ‘200 
of wliom an elector is nominated ; and iii every village 
with an amount of i iiji rntitliiig it to name ap eh'ctor, 
a munieipal bfily l^ l•>•r.lbll>■ll(■>l, subj' i t to the approba- 
tion of tlie dciiartmental jun/nf. 'I'he electoral colleges 
of provs. are comt>osed of i>aroebial electors constituted 
according to law, w ho elect deps. to congress in the pro- 
portion of 1 for every ‘20,00i» inliabs. 'J'he prov., how- 
ever, in wliicli the wliole poj). does not t:ome up to 
10,()()0, may nevertheless send a deputy. The piveni- 
mciit of every dep. is vcsli'd in a jiref'cet, that of a prov. 
in a suh-pretect, tiiat of a district in a governor, and 
that of every town or indiau village in an alcnlde, wno is 
entrusted with the eominand of the local police. 'To liU 
the foregoing appointments, it is reejuired that the candi- 
date should be an active and approved citizen above 30 
year.s of age. The prefects are charged with the econo- 
mical adininistratiou of their respective deps., but are 
strictly prohibited from interfering with the course of 
popular elections, or the functions of departmental 
juntu.s. The latter are bodies sitting in the cup. of each 
dep., composed of ‘2 mems. from each prov,, elected in 
the same manner as the mems. of the senate, and whose 
functions include the assessing of taxe.s, examining 
the accounts, and determining the military force, of Ute 
dep. 

Justice, in all the deps., is administered in the name 
of the republic ; and in every town are justices of the 
peace, whose business is to endeavour to bring about an 
amicable termination without a formal law suit, few suits 
being, in fact, admitted without some preliminary 
attempt at settlement. In some provs. the functions of 
the judge are e.xeicised by tlie sub-prefect. Justice ia 
K k 3 
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not said to be positively corrupt, but, the Inw being HI 
auderstood by many Judicial functionaries, civil suits 
especially have been frequently decided on erroneous 
pnnclples. Few of the municipalities have revenues 
adequate to the maintenance of a sufficient police ; the 
latter is said to be better in Junin than in the other deps. 
The prov. prisons are bad and insecure. Slavery is 
extin^ished, except as respects those who were slaves 
previously to the kieclaration of Peruvian Independence 
In 1820. Except those individuals, a traffic in whom still 
goes on in the interior, every one eiijoys the right of 
tttiienshlp, excepting only vagrants, gamblers, drunk* 
ards, and those who, without cause, abandon their wives, 
or are divorced on account of misconduct. 

The state religion is the R. Catholic ; and, Peru hav- 
ing been the country in which the direct influence of 
Spain was perhaps more felt than in any other of her 
transatlantic possessions, a great deal of intolerance was 
formerly shown toward individuals of a different creed ; 
though we believe a considerable portion of this has dis- 
appeared since the cstahlislimcnt of the republic. Lima 
Is the seat of an archbishop, who holds the chief eccle. 
siastlcal authority. The Jesuits in the 17th century, and 
afterwards the Franciscan monks, established various 
Indian missions in the E. parts of the country. But 
these have almost all gone to decay ; and the former mis- 
sionary college of Ocopa, about 12 m. S.E. Tarma, sup- 
pressed at the revolution, but afterwards rr«tor<‘d, is by 
no means flourishing, and many Indians of tlie interior 
are relapsing into paganism. The clergy are said to be 
careless of their duties, and lax in their morals. “ The 
Indians and curates are often seen chattering and driving 
hard bargains in relation to first fruits (for tithes are 
collected by the state), marriages, burials, and religious 
festivals, which latter are closely interwoven witli the 
• entire social system of the country. The .Sierra curates are 
men commonly much worn out in constitution at the 
age of 40, These gentlemen, when their hoin<‘ becomes 
irksome, start off, swayed by some sudden Impulse, to 
the nearest town of white inliabs., where they enjoy a 
finer climate and more gratifying company. I'he curate 
not unfrequently resorts to a mining village, under pre- 
text, perhaps, of selling his ‘ primiria,’ or first fruits, in 
grain, gambling with tin* miners day and night, till the 
premlcia be all swallowed up ; and tin* poor residentiary 
returns home involved in a debt which in; cannot pay for 
the next six months, even should his curacy be worth 
4,000 or a, 000 dollars a year, thougii it be oftencr much 
Jess.” (Peru as it is, i. 21 1 , 212.; 

Schools for reading, on the Lancastrian plan, are cojn- 
mon in the capital, and exist in the larger provincial 
towns ; and all the white children are taught the elements 
of instruction. Lima has a university and several other 
colleges ; but the former has seldom more than .’»0 
students, and the latter establishments have mostly 
dwindled into Insignificance. Superior education is con- 
fined to a very few' among the whites, and ornamental 
almost universally takes precedence of useiul Instruc- 
tion : the negroes and Indians liave rarely any education 
except what is necessarily acquired in the ordinary 
intercourse between man and man. There are .s«iine 
good libraries in the cap., and a medical college ; but 
medical science generally is at a very low ebb. In the 
rural districts especially, what is called medicine is the 
grossest quackery ; and other branches of general sci- 
ence are not in a much better conditinn. 'I’here arc 
few hospitals or other charitable institutions, such foun- 
datiofts having been mostly suffered to fall into decay. 

The constitution provides that a national militia shall 
be r^sed throfighout the country ; but most of the 

? rov 8 . it can hardly be said to exist, except in name. 

'he standing army is estimated at 3,0fK) men, atid the 
naval force is qiiite Insignificant. (Smith, Peru as it is, 
Ji. 65 — 142.) We cannot fortn any clear estimate of 
the public revenue and debt of this state : the Weimar 
Almanack roughly states the probable amount of the 
latter at 20 ,(K) 0 ,(K )0 piastres. 

History. — When the Spaniards under Pizarro and 
Almagro arrived in Pern, in L')32. they found that 
country under the dominion of the Incas, wh<j, accord. 
Ing to the traditions of the Indians, had held the so- 
vereignty about four centuries. The first Inca, Manco 
Capac, had either immigrated from some distant country 
or been a person of very superior acquirements. H« 
retended that his sister, Ocoiro, whom he marrif*d, and 
Imseif were children of the sun, and that they were sent 
to instruct |hc rude and barbarous natives in the duties 
of religion, and in arts and civilisation. He made Cuzco 
the cap. of his dominions ; and, having erected a temple 
to the Sun in that city, appointed 12 virgins of the blood 
royal to act as priestesses to the divinity, and became 
both the high -priest and law-giver of his people. The 
government and manners of the Peruvians were, as com- 
pared with those of the Mexicans, mild in the extreme. 
Btill, however, a considerable number of the attendants 
of the Incas were sacrifleed on their death, and interred 
with them, that they might appear in the next world 
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with their former dignity, and bo served with the same 
respect. The remains of the roads, aqueducts, palaces, 
temples, and other structures, scattered over the country, 
attest the advanced state of civilisation at which the 
Peruvians, as compared with most other Americans, had 
arrived. The empire of the Incas fell an easy conquest 
to Pizarro and his bloodthirsty comrades. It continued 
ill pos-session of the Spaniards till 1H21, when Lima, 
having submitted to a Chilian army under San Martin, 
its independence was declared on the 28th of July. 
Since that time Peru has been, like the other ci-devaut 
Spanish colonics, iriVoIvert in all but perpetually oc- 
curring vicissitudes. (UUoa ; Uobertson's America; 
Stevenson's Itesidrnce in Peru ; Smith, Peru as it is ; 
Humboldt} Hall} Miller; Geog. Journal, S;c.) 

PERUGL\ (an. Perusia), a town of the Papal States, 
cap. delog. of the same name, nearly in the centre of the 
Italian peninsula, and on the main route between Rome 
and Florence, aliout efjuidistant from the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic, and 8511). N. Home ; lat. 43^0' 4fi" N., long. 
120 23 / 13 // R Pop. 30,(100. It stands on the summit 
and declivity of a hill, 700 or 800 ft. in height. It is for- 
tified, though not strongly ; being defended, exclusive of 
its walls, by a castle, erected by Pope Paul 111., in 1543. 
It is Irregularly lai(i out, but well-built, and has sevi'ral 
public buildings and remains of antiquity that are worti) 
notice. The cathedral is a large Gothic edifice, whicii 
w’oiild be handsome, were it !iot so party-coloured. Like 
many of the other ehurches, it is rich in works of art, 
having paintings by Uarrocci, (Juido, and Perugino, ex- 
clusive of four famous pictures by Raphael — the Annun- 
ciation, Clrcumci.sion, Assumption, and Admiration of the 
Magi. The clnirches of .St. Dominico and St. Krancisco 
are interesting; the last being a ver^' handsome specimen 
of early Italian architecture. The? palaxxo pubblicu is a 
remarkable specimen of Italian Gothic. Among the anti- 
quities are an arch, reported to have been built by Augus- 
tus, though, according to Mr. Wood {Letters of an Ar- 
chitect, ii. 101.), it is probably later. A circular b))ilding, 
.still tolerably perfert, w hieh is evidently of Roman origin, 
'i'here are numerous public fijuntains ; one of which, in 
the principal wpiare, has been ornamented with has 
reliefs and .statues by Arnolfo da Lapo. P<*r))gia lias a 
university, witli about 200 students, seveial academies, 
numcrou.s convents, two theatre.s, a bnll.rtTig, ami an 
admirable gromid for playing pallone. This city is the 
residence of a Papal delegate, a bishop’s see, the seat of 
a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and a hoard of police, 
and the residence of tiie directing engineer of bridges 
and roads for the deleg.s. of Perugia, S)U)lito, ami Rietl. 
It has manufactures of carpets, silk goods, prepared 
skins, hats, cream of tartar, smap, and wax candles, and 
some trade in wines, oil, and otin’r agricultural products. 

Perugia is scarcely inf<*rior in antiquity to ('ortona, and 
was its equal in rank anmng tin* cities of Etruria. An- 
tony having shut himsm'lf up in the city, it was takm'ii, after 
a stubborn resistance, by Octavius t’a*sar, w lu> dismissed 
Antony ; but tin; city was hardly dealt with, iin;re, as 
Velleius says, through the irritation of the soldiers than 
the inclination of the general, (lib. ii. cap. 74.) It was 
annexed to tlie Papal dominion by Juliu.s II., in 
The famous painter, Vanucci, surnametl Perugino, iva.s 
a native of this city. (WoiHi's Letters of an Architect ; 
SimJhd, <«jT.) 

I’F..SAB<r (an. Pisanru^n), a coast town of central 
Italy, P;iy)a! States, leg. Frl)ino, on the 'I'oglia, near it.s 
mouth. 111 the Adriatic, 2 t» rn. N. by E. Urbino ; lat. 43'^ 
5.5' 10 " N., long. 12 ' 34' 5" K. I’op. about 15,()(X). It is 
surrounded with fortifications, and is well built. Tlim^ 
streets are clean and airy, and it Ims in g(*neral a neater 
appearance than most towns of Italy. Its market-place 
Is ornamented with a finintain, ami a marble statue of 
pope Urban VII 1. Being the see of a bishop, it has, of 
course, its cathedral, aiul the usual complement of 
ehurches and convents. It has no harbour, but merely 
an open roadstead. Some of the churches are remark- 
able for their paintings, as are several of the houses of 
the higher ranks. The palace of the former dukes ot 
Urbino is now occujiied by the papal legate. There are 
many handsome private residences. 2 hospitals, a found- 
ling asylum, a good theatre, iVc. The aqiicxiuct, which 
conveys water to differi'iit parts of the tow n, is supposed 
to be a work of the Romans ; and there arc the remains 
of an ancient bridge and theatre. Silk and cotton .stufl.'i, 
glass bottle.s, cream of tarttir, &c., are produced on a 
small scale ; but the inhabs. arc jirincipally employed in 
the trac||*i In agricultural produce, the surrounding 
country, which Is rich and wei) cultivated, producing lla> 
l)C 8 t figs in Italy, with w’iuo, olives, silk, &c. There arc 
several handsome villas in the vicinity ; one of which was 
occupied, in 1818-19, by Queen Caroline of Englainl. 
Pisaurum was a Roman colony. It is noticed by Ca- 
tullus, 

moribuntlA sede Pisaurl. Carm. 82. 

But the defects In its climate, which made It bo so cha- 
racterised, have been to a considerable extent obviatea 
by the drainage of some adjacent marshes. The la- 
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moils musical compo»er, Rossini, Is a native of, and re- the clubs of London, recently established by Count 
sident In this town. {Hampvldi, fVoods, Starke, S[c., Ssechenyi. It is open to strangers, who may use it 

during their stay In Pcsth, ana its reading-room is 
PK8HAWER (The “ Advanced Post ”) a consider- furnislied with the leading newspapers and magaaines 
able city of Afj^hanistan, cap. of a princiuality of the of Europe. A part of tiie establishment is appro- 
same name, which for some time Ixdonged to Runjeet printed as a casino for tradesmen ; and in the centre 
Singh, but which Is now, prolrably, Inchidcd in the dom. of the building is a very fine ball-room. Among the 
of the Caubul sovereign. It stands In a nearly circular most conspicuous of the i>ublic editlcos is the Neugebaude, 
plain, about 35 m. in diameter, and watered bv m.my in the suburb of Leopold stadt, begun by Joseph II. in 
bram hi’S of the Caubul river, 140 m. E. by S. Caubnl, 1786; a striuitare of immense size, 4 stories in height, 
:uk 1 ‘2:56 m. N.W. I.ahore ; lat. 34® G' long. 71® 1.3' ranged round 4 spacious areas, and now used as a bar- 
1'’,. Pop.» formerly estimated by Mr. Klphinstono at rack and artillery depot. Pesth has only a small number 
KRl.dOO, but it is now certainly much less, it Is built on of churches In proportion to its size and pop., and none 
uneven ground, and is upwards of 5 m. in rirc. The is particularly dlstlnguislieil for architectural beauty, 
iiouses are mostly built of unburnt brick, inclosed in .Service is performed in them according the United 
wooden frames, and are commonly 3 stories high ; the Greek, It Catholic, Dissenting Greek, T.utheran, and 
lower story being usually occupied by shops. 'I*he Calvinistic rituals ; and in the German, Hung.aiian, 
streets, though narrow, are paveil, and liave a kennel Slavonic, and Greek languages. 

in the middle. Two or three brooks run through the Tliere arc also several synagogues. Resides the large 
town, skirteil with willows and mulbimry-trees, and i theatre on the quay, an elegant new national theatre, 
crossed by bridges. There are many mosques, but no destined solely for Hungarian perrormances, has re- 
public building is said to deserve public notice, ex- < eiilly been completed by tlic aid of a grant from the 
eept tlie ///ssrtr, or citadel, and a tine caravanserai. Diet. The grenadiers’ barracks, couiitv ball, Jesuit 
Tlio former, a castle of no strength, on a hill N. of the college, and two or three of tlie hospitals, are worth 
town, commands an extensive and beautiful view, and notice. Hut, in respect of jmblic buildings, Pesth must 
wIm.'U visited by Mr. Elphinstone in 1801), liad some fine yield to Ruda ; it has, however, many handsome noble 
halls, and was surrounded with spacious gardens, being pal.iccs and otlicr private residences, and excellent hotels 
the occasional residence of tlie king of Caubul ; but .and coffee-hou.scs. 

when Mooreroft saw it about a dozen years alterwards, 'riiis city is also distinguished by its establishments 
it was a heap of rubbi.sh, and the only use made of it by devoted to the higher br.anches of scientific instruction, 
its Seikh rulers was as a quarry whence to procure ina- Its university, established at Tyrnau in 16:53, and trans- 
terlals for dwellings of their ov\n erection. Many of the ferred thitlier from Buda, by Joseph II., in 1784, is the 
houses in the eity were also, at the latter period, un- only one in Hungary, and one ol the most richly en- 
tenanted and in ruins; in tiie plain nunu'rous villag<*s dowed in Europe. The instruction is entirely gratuit- 
wt're deserted; and in the immediate vicinity of the ous ; and it has about 50 profe.ssors, an observatory on 
town the Seiks had inflicted more mischief than m.any the Blocksberg in Buda, a large botanic garden, a vete- . 
years’ labour could remedy, by destroying gardens and rinary hospital, and a library of 60,000 vols. In lK.’51-35, 
orchards, .and demolishing the wells, and channels of ir- it had 1610 students ; 72 in divinity, 184 in law, 885 in 
ligation. (Moorcrqft's T)'av.,V\. Vtl .) medicine .and surgery, and 400 in pliilosophy, &c. The 

It is probable, however, that Peshawor has since re- National Museum, foimded in lH0;i, has a iiJie library, 
covered a portion of its previous prosperity. It is well rich in Hungarian MS.S. ; a coinjilete collection of Hun- 
situated hir trade ; and sliuuld we take possession of tlie garian coins from the 10th century ; collections of mi- 
Punjab, or the Indus b<* extensively navigated by British nerals, fossils, anticiuities (principally Roman, and 
vessels, Peshawer w'ould most likely become a consider- others, found in Hungary and I'ransylvania) ; historical 
able entrepbt for the trade between India, and Afghmi- relics, specimens of manufactures, Ac. Tlie Hungarian 
istan. Kborassan, and the countries N. of the Hindoo academy of sciences, originally foimded for the cultiva- 
Koosh. The inhabitants are very mixed, but principally tion of the Magyar language, has received many muni- 
of Indian origin, and occupied in commerce. The shops ficeiit donations, and has an income of about ‘2,000/. a 
are well supplied with fruits and other provisions, sad- year. It publishes transactions, and gives annual prizes 
lory, boots and .shoes, woollens, hardware, books, and for the best works in Hungarian. Pc^th has, also, a gym- 
otlier manufactured goods. nasium, Rom. Catli. and Lutheran seminaries, an Kng- 

It is said by some authorities to have been founded by lish conventual scluxd for nobh* ladies (Kng/isrh FraU^ 
Acber ; but the district of Pesliawer l.s mentioned in the leinstift), a teachers’ semiuiu y, many primary, and Greek, 
histories of the 10th century; and it is more probable Protestant, and Jewish sclmol.s, a blind school, .tc. 'I'he 
thirt it should have taken its name from a city already chief judicial tribunal.s are the Curin Jlegia. or Royal 
existing, than the reverse. Peshawer was, however, Table, and the Scp/t'oieirni Tnfri, so termed because it 
greatly improved and enlarged by Acber, in the 16th originally consisted of 7 members, but is now extended 
century. t^Klphin.<<Ume's Caubul, i. 72—81; Moorerq/Vs so as to include the palatine, 4 prelates, 9 magnates, 

ii. 337, 338 ; Burucs's Bokhara, S^c.) and 7 other nobles. I’here arei various ebaritablc insti- 

PESTH, a city. of Ilungary, on tlie E. side of the tutions. Several newspapers are publislu'd in the Hun- 
Danube, Immediately opposite to Buda, with whieh it garian languagi^ ; the principal of which has a circulation 
is connected by a bridge of boats, being th<? seat of the of about 4.0(K), 'riiougb near the extreme verge of Eu- 
chief judicial tribunals of the country, as Buda is the ropeau civilisation towards the K., Pesth has all the 
residence of the viceroy and other chief state authorities, appearance and conveniences of a city of W. Europe. 
135m. E..S.K. Vienna. Pop. (excluding garri.soii and It is well furnished with provisions of every kind, and, 
strangers), about 63,()()(), principally R. Catholics; or, in some respects, its inluibs. are better oil than those 
togetl;.;r with Buda (wtiich see) and its suburlw, probably even of the capitals of Eiigland and France ! “ 'Chejincre 
116,000. (^Berghaus.) Pcsth, with its suburbs, occupies is none of the heavy, shabby, slow coaches found oif the 
a spiice about G^m. in circ. It stands on level ground ; 8tand.s of London ; but a very ch an, smart, open calcclie, 
and being almost wholly of nn)dcrn date, is much more with two highJired little horses, winch whi.sk along at a 
regularly laid out and handsomely built than Buda. famous rate ; mid a driver as far superior in sharpness 
'I'he streets, which are mostly wide and straight, are paved, and wit to his wooden-shod confrere of Paris, as the 
and partially furnished with trottoirs, some of them he- equipage is to that of London. In winter, instead of the 
mg, in the splendour of their shops and their elaborately open calochc, a neat close chariot takes its place ; for ho 
painted signs, little inferior to those of Vienna. “ After a is a very poor fiacre, in Pesth, w bo iias not a winter and 
lashion, once common with us, and of which one or two a summer carriage.” (Paget, i. 2:50.) 
specimens still exist in London, every shop has a name 'Ehe greatest variety of cost nine may be seen in Pc#th, 
mid sign ; 80 that you may buy your cigars at the I'oM/ig especially at the four great anntud fairs, w liich are 
Primer, your cravats at the Three Uraces, and bonbons attended by at least ‘20,000 strangers, many of tliem from 
at the A’/i/jr/fsA Lord; and for tlie instruction of those who very distant parts. 'Fhe business tramsactcHl at these 
do not read, or to attract the attention of those who do, fairs is very extensive. (See Bright's Travels tn Lower 
these subjects are all illustrated by large paintings, in a i/«ngory, pp. 217 — 223.) 

style l)y no means contemptible.” (Pagers Hungary, i. Pesth manufactures silk and woollen fabrics, leather, 

24:5.4.) The squares are generally very well built ; but, straw hats, oil, tobacco, &c. ; but its principal manufac- 
irom the want of some object in the centre, they look tore is that of fueeesrhaum pipe-bowls. 'Phese, which 
bare and deserted ; besides affording room for the accu- consist of the species of earth called kaf-kil, dug in the 
binlation of those heaps of sand with which the city is (Titnea, are (Irst rudely fashioned in Constantinonle, 
inlested, but which might probably be prevented by but are finished for the German markets in Pesth. They 
planting round tiie outskirts. The growth of I’esth are thence convoyed to Vienna, and ultimately to the 
within the last few years has been most rapid. Along fairs of Leipsic, Frankfort, Mannheim, Ac. ; where the 
ine riverside, which, a few years ago, was nothing but a best fetch from 3/ to 5/., and even 7/. sterling. A consider- 
paved and walled in, able intercourse is kept up between Pesth and Buda ; 

K. m M upwards of 1 m. by a succession of hand- and though a large proportion of the pop. be exempted „ 
some buildings. Near the centre of these are the new from payment, by their privilege of nobility or other- 
ineatro, and Redontcn-s(utl, or public ball-room ; and at wise, the tolls on the bridge of boats across the Danube 
* portico like the last named are estimated to amount to 16,000 florins a year. But 
eumco, ti tlie National Casino, an institution similar to the nobles have agreed to relinquish this offensive prl- 
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vilfge in favour of the project for huildlng a suspension 
bridge across the river. (See Bt7UA.) 

The amusements of both cities differ little from those 
of the German capitals. The theatres, coflbe-houses. 
and public gardens in the neighbourhood are the fa- 
vourite nlnces of resort. Imuiedintely beyond the bar- 
riers of Pestli is the lidkos Mexii, a wide plain on which 
the diets of Hungary were held for many centuries ; and 
on a part of whicn hor.se-races, someuhat after the 
Knglish fashion, are now held yearly in May or .fnne. 

Pesth is supposed to occupy the site of the Transa- 
cincum of the Romans, on the ruins of which a town 
was afterwards built by Arpad. Bela IV., in the 13th 
century, surrounded the town with walls ; and it subse- 
quently rose to considerable comniercml importance. 
It was in Id by tlie Turks Ihi) years. Tiie present town, 
one of the best built and handsomest in tln^ Austrian 
dominions, may In* saiil to liave wholly grown up since 
the reign of Maria- Theresa. It suffered severely in 
183S from an imituiati<m of the Damihe, which is said 
to have destroyed 1,200 houses in tlie older p.u t of tlie 
city. {(Kst. Nat. Envpcl. ; Bt r}’haus. Ldmirr, SjC. ; 
Pafft't's i. 22'J — 245. ; Brij^at's Travels in 

Lower Hungary, tsc.) 

rKi’KHBOKOi'Gn. an episcopal city ami pari. l)or. 
of i'nglHiid, in libiTly of its ow n name, co. Nortlianipton, 
on the navigable river Nen, cro.s.sed lu're by a wootlen 
britlge, 37 m. N.K. Nortbamplon.aiul 7.5 ni. N. by I'.. Lon- 
don. Area of pari. bor. (wliich iiK-Iiules the entire i>ar. of 
St. John the Baptist, with the Minster proeincts), I,1J0 
acres. Bop. in 1H31, (>,511. Thi.s small < ity consi.sts of 
several streets close to the >7. bank of the river, re gularly 
laid out, well paved, and lighted with gas, tlie Imiises 
generally being well built, and some of recent erection, 
’rbe princi|tal public building is tin* cathedral, fornn'rly 
attached to a Bencdietlue monastery, fojinded here, in 
f<70, and regarded at the Dis.^olntioti as om* of the most 
magnitieent ahix'ys in the kingdom. It is a regular 
crueiform slrurtnro of Normao and early Knglish archi- 
tecture, erected during the l2th eentnry. 'J'he <limen- 
sion.s of the interior are, length, 170 ft. ; breadth of nave 
and ai.slf!S, 7H ft. ; breadth, including the great transept, 
203 ft. ; br('adth of trajisej'ts, (C.Mt. ; height of et iling, 
7 h ft.; ditto of lantern, IJ.'ifi. ; length of the W. front, 
150ft.; height of the cenfr.d towi r, 150 ft. A tower 
and spire once stood over the N.W. franse; t ; but tiie 
l.atter has been taken dow n. 'I’he approac h to tl)e cathe- 
dral has a very monastic aj»j>earance. “ Passing under a 
Norman gate, with lat(W additions, a court is entered, 
the right side of w hich is formed by tlie domc'stie build- 
ings of the abbey ; and at the end is tlie noble front of 
the church, consisting of three line ('arty Knglisli arches ; 
ImU their beauty is much imnaired by the small cliapcl or 
porch, which, m .another place, would ijavi* bc-en vc*ry 
beautiful. The E. end i.s circular, and the aislc.s are 
made out squan; by perpendicular additions. 'Hu* choir 
b.ui a w ooden groined roof of very inferior workmansliip ; 
a hatidsoine stone screen lias recently beqjf) substituteii 
for one of wood, .and the fittings of the ciioir have lieeti 
entirely renewed, under the dir<‘Ctionof Mr. Bloro. The 
nave i.s a very' good spc'rimcn of that description of Nor- 
man w'ork which has its piers composed of shafts ; the 
proportions are good, and the general appearance is line, 
without tliat overwhelming heaviness seen in those edi- 
fices where tlie great circular piers are used.” There 
are few inonument.s, shrities, or chantry chapels, the 
parliamentary troops having idundered the church of 
most of its ornaments of this description. Cath<*rine of 
Arragon and Mary Queen of Scotland, were intern'd 
here ; but their graves arc not marked by any sejnilcbral 
monument. ” The remains of the imjnastic liuilding.s in 
the court fronting the cathedral are of somewli.it varied 
style, but ])resent, on the whole, a valuable .spc. inieu of 
bold and varied outline both of pi, in and eU-vation. In 
the same court, also, leading to the cemetery on the N, 
side of the churcli, i.s a late perpendicular gate remark- 
ably rich in oniamcnt, and near the .S. transept .are 
some rcmaitis that may have been tlie refectory, or infir- 
mary chapel of tiie ancient rnonast(!ry (/lickmau's 
Gothic Architecture, p. 20ib) I'he catheiiral corporation 
consi.sts of the dean and six prebendaries, who divirle 
among them a net revenue of .5,11s/. : tliere are also four 
minor canons and a pre<’<mtor. Peteri)orough was erected 
into a bishop’s see by Henry VIII., and the diocese now 
comprises tlie cos. of Northampton, Rutland, and I.el- 
ce-ster. 7'he nett revenue of the see amounted, at an 
average of tlie three years ending witii 1S31, to 3,103/, a 
year ; but it has b4*eii since augmented by an or<ler of 
council to 4,.5(X)/,, the deficiency In iug supplied from the 
fiirpluH fund contributed l)y the larger sees. 

Tlie [)ar. church is a spacious biiiJding. l.itely r<*mo- 
delled .and put in very complete repair : tlie living is a vi- 
carage in the gift of the i)i.shop. 'f'he Independents, Bap- 
tists, .'md Wesleyan- Methodists have also tJieir respective 
places of worship, and there are Sunday-scliools attended 
by upwards of ifiO children of both sexes. Tlie cathedral 
grammar-school, founded by Henry V III., Is attended by 
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almut 30 boys, and endowed with 3 schoIarBhipg and a 
fellowsliip at St John’s College, Cambridge. There are 
2 charity-schools for boys, and a national school is at- 
tended by about 300 boys and 120 girls. There are nu- 
merous other charities, including a prettj^ large infir- 
mary and a dispensary. The town- hall Is a small but neat 
•Structure, the area beneath being used as a market-place. 
The g;iol and house of correction for the city and liberties 
are both “small .'uid miserably deficient in accommoda- 
tion. ” (Prisons' Report.) There is also a small theatre, 
open during the summer months. 

The trade "of Beterborough aris<r3 chiefly from tlie 
transit of corn and malt, large quantities of whi« i\ 
are Itrougbt down tlie Non from the intcrisn- ; it also 
imj>ort.s coal, timlx*r, bricks, stone, and other goexJs. 
The city is not ineorporat(*d, but is under the jurisdic- 
tion of tlni dean and chapter, whose steward holds ;i 
court for tlio trial of civil actions w ithiu tin* city. Quarter 
si'ssions are likcwi.se held licre for tlic liberty of Beter- 
borough, and it I.s oi.e of the polling jilaces at elections 
for the N. division of the eo. l’et«'rborongh h;is re- 
turned 2 niem.s. to the il. of C, sinee the 1 Edward VI., 
the right of election down to the Reform Act being in 
the intiabs. paying scot and lot. The clectoial limits 
were enlargt*il by the Boundary Act, so as tt> ineledc 
with tlu* ol<l bor. the remainder of the par., and lln 
extr.'i-purocinal precincts of the cathedral. Hegi.ster<'d 
electors, in lh>3'j-40, .5blt. Marlu'ts on .Saturday : faiis, 
July 1. ami Oct. 1. chiefly for cattle. 

Bl'- rKUHl'^AI), a pari, ami mun. bor. and sea-port el 
Scotland, CO. Aberdei'u, on the point of a flat, rocky 
promontory, projecting into the (.’enn ui ()ce;ui, 27 m. 
N.N.K. Aberdeen; laf.57‘G42' N.. long. 1 M7' W., bein« 
tlie most easterly point of land in Scotland. Bop., in 
1H31, 5,1 12. Beterhead wa.s erected into a bor. of barony 
by the family of Keith, earls marisebal, on whosi* e-^lalr 
it wa.s built, in I!"!;!.’!. On the att iiiub*r of that family. ii 
was purchased by tlieV'ork Buildings (’ompany, who sold 
it to the governors of tin* Merchant Maidens Ilosjiital ol 
Edinburgh, wtio are now tin; superior.s of the town, and 
have always been its liberal and munificent patrons. It 
did not, however, attain to any distinction till about IT7!<, 
soon after which the famous engim*er, Sme.aton, was cin- 
ployetl to construct a harbour on the S. side of tlu* pro-. 
montory cm which the town is built. I'liis harhonr, 
though on a sm.ill scale, was snlli<'iont to demon.strali 
tlie inipoitance of tlu* place, and the ailvantage tlnil 
would result, not merely to th(‘ town itself, but to tlie 
shipping employed on the h'. coast of Scotland, frotn tlie 
improvement of the harliour. In conseipience measure;, 
have iH'en undertaken ami carried into etlect during tic 
pr(‘sent century for excavating the rocks that ohstrncicd 
the S. harbour, and lor constructing a new and e\t<-)i*ivt! 
harbour and graving dm k r)n the N. side of the penin- 
sula. These great works have since been completed, at, 
an expense of above .30, ()<)()/., ami Beterlu^ad has, in con 
sequence, been rendered one of the best harbours on the 
I E, coast of .Scotland, 'i'he area of the .S. harbour is (I ''*, 
ami that of the N. nearly 11 acre.s. They are formed I'V 
strong mules projecting into the sea. The harbour 
dues, which, in |h()H, amounted to only 307/., had 'a 
crea.s<*d, in 1H37, to 2 ,.s 7 o/., ami arc now alxnit 3,000/. 

“ 'rhegencr.'ilappcaraneeofthetown is airy amlbcaltli- 
ful ; the streets are wirle and well pavi*d ; and the hon''Cs 
are tmilt of the liiu! red graniti* which abounds in I he 
neighbourhood, and is an objt'ct of trallic.” ( Pa?-/. Ihatwl. 
Repo?/.) I'lu! .streets are well lighU.'d with gas, .uul the 
t<nvii is supplied with excellent water, brought from 
a distance of .-djove 2.J in. Among the public, buibiin,-'* 
in.ay be specified the town-house, with a liandsome spire 
12.5 ft. in height, and the par. church, a rcspcct.ihlc 
building liy ft. in height. A h.nidsomc cross, consisting 
of a 'I’u.scan pillar of granite surmounted by the arms ('i 
the carl-marischal, was erectul in 1S32. The town I"'* 
also a quoad sacra par. ami church ; an episcopal chapi '. 
with chaiiels for the Associafr'd Dissenters, Independents, 
and Methodists. 'Bhe educational establishments are net 
such as one might expect to find it) so large and thriving 
a town ; but measures, we believe, are now in progri'.ss lor 
liaving a grauun;ir-sc)n>ol or academy org;uiiscd da 
ad<‘qnuto scale. I'he town has a scientific as.sociation. a 
news’ room, a valuable museum belonging to Mr. Ar' 
buthnot, 2 public libraries, and various friendly societies- 
Tliere arc mineral springs w ithin the bor. that used to m* 
a good deal resorteil to : hut tl)ey are now conipai ativi ly 
neglccb-'d. Except rope-making and ahip-building, i‘’- 
terhead has no manufactures. , 

III lti37 there belonged to Beterhead H2 vessels of tlu’ 
aggregate burden of 11,022 tons. The inhab. early en- 
gaged in the N. sea whal<*-fishcry, and carried it on lor a 
leiigtlK'ned period with great vigour and S'*dcess. 

I«23, 15 shi|i8 belonging to this port brought borne, 2,-i/ 
tons of oil 1 'riiis, however, was ilie maximum of pr<'y 
perity, and the business has since progressively , 
and Ik now nearly extinct. But the loss of the , 
fishery has been compensated by the extension ot 
herring-iishery and the sutxesg which has atteucicu 
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During the year ending the 5th of April, 1840, 53,677 
barrels herrings were cured hero : the cod or white fishery 
is also prosecuted to a considerable extent. 

The products of the fishery form, of course, a consi- 
derable portion of the exports from the port ; but, cxclu- 
glvo of these, very considerable quantities of corn, butter, 
and other agricultural products, are exported. In IS36, 
for example, there were shipped 27,164 quarters of corn, 
14,424 bolls meal, 3,343 cwts., butter, 1,730,()()() eggs, 3,268 
cwt. pork, &c. Great quantities of granite are also occa- 
sionally exported. 

I'he llelorm Act conferred on Peterhead the privilege 
of sending a mem. to the II. of C. in conjunction with the 
hors, of Klgln, Banff, Cullen, Inverury, ami Kintore. 
Registered electors in the united bors., in 1830-40, <M8 ; 
in Peterhead, only 241. The bor. has 12 conneillors, 
( New Statistical Account of Scotland, par. Peterhead ; 
Itoundaru Report, J^c.) 

PhyrER-LK POUT (ST.). Av GiTRnNSKY. 
PETEKSBUllG, agovernm. of Russia in Kurope,being 
(hat in which the cap. is situated, between .')8<^ and (>()'-> 
oiK N. lat.,aml 28'^ and.'ll*^ K. long.; having N. the Gulpit 
of I'inland, the gov. of Wyborg, Eakc* Ladoga, and tlie 
gov. of ( lionet/ ; K. and S.E. Novgorod; S. Pskof; and 
W. tin; Lake F’ldpus, and the gov. Revel. Area, esti- 
mated at about IfidKlO sq. in. Pop., fn 18.38, .38.3, (H»0. 
'I’he country is gener.illy fiat ; but in the N. and .S.E. 
are a few undulating hills. The general slojic is towards 
tlieN.W.: all the rivers, the principal of which is the 
Neva, flow to the Guliih of I'inland, or Lakt; Ladoga. 
The soil is mostly sandy and thin ; and the climate 
damp, sevi're, and unhealthy. At ;in average, frost pre- 
vails, more or less, ftir 160 days in the ye.ar. Ry <3 bar- 
ley, oats, and some wheat aia* grown, but the climate is 
ntifavonrablt! to the culture of corn ; and nearly 2-:5d,s of 
tiic prov. is covered with wood, marshes, ami lakes. Tim- 
ber, indeed, forms the chief gourci' of \\ h.il m.i> be c.dh d 
wealth, deals and masts b(*ing the gre.d .uiich-sol e\i--it, 
and the villagers subsisting cliiefiy by making wood-work 
of diileri'iit kinds. The trade is limited, in a great m<‘a- 
sure, to the capital. 'Llm best agriculturists arc German 
colonists, who raise flax, hemp, and. abo\ e all, kitchen ve- 
getables. for Ihe supply of the capital. Russians form the 
majority of tin; inhabs. ; the remainder Is ct»mposed of 
I' inns, ('.’arelians, Ijors, Gernjan.s, &C., most of whom are 
Lutlierans. 'I’liis gov. is divided into 9 districts; Pe- 
tersburg, the cap., is the only i»lace of importance. 

I’ETKitsnuiu;, the modern metropoli.s oi' the 
Russian empire, and one of the large.st cities 
of Eiirojie, at the E. extremity of the Giilph of 
Finland, where it reeeive.s the river Neva, by 
which the city is intersected, lat. 59° 56' 61" 
N., long. 6()^'l8;|' E. Fop., in 183H, 469,7^3). 
I’he city, which is of a circular form, .stands 
jiartly on the main land, on the S. side of the 
Neva, and partly on islands formed by its 
Inaiiche.s. It owes it.s existenc<*to the genius 
and power of Peter the Great, by whom its 
foundations were laid in 170.‘J. At first all the 


pnlilic buildings and houses were of wood, and 
were huddled together without regard either to 
regularity or convenience. lUit brick and stone 
huildiiig.', were soon after introduced; and the 
streets were laid out on a regular plan, crossing 
each other at right angles. This was greatly 
lacilitated by the ravages of destructive fires in 
17.16 and 1737, wiiich having destroyed some 
thousands of the old houses, enabled government 
to lay down judicious regulations for their re- 
construction. The empress Elizabeth did much 
to improve the city; but it is chiefly indebted 
or Its regularity, beauty, and magnificence to 
le einpre.ss Catherine 11. Under this iirinccss 
»e principal channel of the Neva was facetl by 
noble granite quays; several new streets and 
c.imUs were opened; and .seven of the finest 
pu )lic buildings and monuments were either 
vvn * 1 ^ improved plan, or constructed of 

a * *1 present emperors have i^lso 

themselves by their efforts to im- 
embellish the city. It is now cer- 
ni'if a finest in Europe, and is im- 

regularity of its 
ninvc ’ length and magnificence of its 

public buildinRs® ““‘I 

Among the latter, which are prlnclpiilly situated on the 


quays bordering the main channel of the Neva, and in 
the street entitled the Nefski Perspective, may be speci- 
fied the Winter Palace, or ordinary regidcnce of the em- 
peror,.a vast but heavy building. It coimmmicatos by a 
gallery with tlie Hermitage, another palace, long the 
residence of Catherine 11. ; the latter has attached to it 
the court theatre, and contidns a noble jiicture gallery, a 
valuable litirary, and an extraordinary ricli collection of 
cngra\cd >.lnn(‘w. jcwcK. &c. There arc also the Marble 
I’alai’e, the P;ila«'e n|' Anitolikoff, formerly occupicid by 
the reigning monarch, the Taurida Pafacc, built by 
Catherine II. for her favourite Potemkin, .Vc. The ad- 
miralty, an immense bric-k building, occupies the centre 
of the city; it contains store-houses, docks for the con- 
struction of men-of-war, and a very extensivt* roliccliun 
of objects connected with navigation and natural history. 
I’he high gilt tower of the admiralty, erected by the 
empress Anne in 17.34, is one of the most striking objects 
in appro.aching Petersburg. Among the other public 
buildings are the hotel of tlie academy of the line arts, 
aceoimted one of the finest in the city ; the Exchange ; 
the palac« of (he senate ; the hotel de I'itat major, a mag- 
nific<‘nt building; the barracks for the guards ; the new 
theatre; the excliange bank ; imperial library ; foundling 
ho.spital ; hotel of the land rad«'t.s, ami a host of others. 

The citadel, founded by Peter the Great, but sinee re- 
constructed, stands on an island in the centre of the city. 
It is a reguhir hexagon, and has a tower 360 ft. in heiglit. 

Among tin? eliurclies may be spci ificd the cathedral of 
our l.uly of Kasiui, eon.<=<'erated in 1811. It is built on the 
modid of St. Peter’s at Rome, and is one of the finest 
ornaments of the capital. The cathedral of St. P<‘ter 
and St. Paid was founded by Peter the Great in 1712 : it 
Is of large dimensions; but it derives its principal in- 
terest from its containing the tombs of all the uussi in 
sovereign.s, from its illustrious founder down to the late 
emperor, with the exception of that of Peter IL. interred 
at Moscow. The chiireh of the convent of St. Alex, 
amler Nefski, at the end of tlie magniticent stri'ot to 
which it has given its name, occupies the third rank 
among the churches of Russi.i. The mausoleum of the 
saint is of solid silver ; severiil distinguished persons are 
interred in the church ; and tliere is attaened to it a 
grammar school on a vmy Large M ale, having generally 
about 860 jiupils. The cathedral of St. Isaac, now in 
course of being built, will be one of the finest churches 
in the city. 'I'Ih* totiil number of cluirehes in 18.36 
.amounteil to .38, of wliicli 43 belonged to the estahlished 
Greek faith, 11 to Catholics and Prote.stauts, and four to 
(li.s.senters. There were also, at the same epoch, 91 Greek 
chapels in private houses, ami one monastery, 

Petersburg contains some noble nionumeiits : at the 
he.ad of these may bo placed the nnignifieent eiinestrian 
st.atue of Peti'r the Great, by Falconet. “ 'I'ho monarch 
is represented in the attitude of mounting a precipice, 
tlie summit of which lie has nearly attained. His bead 
is uncovered, and crow necl w ith laurel f ho wears a loose 
vest, in the Asiiitlc style, with half bouts, and sits on a 
housing of bear skin ; tlie right hand is stretched out, 
as in the act of giving henedii't.ioii to his people, and the 
left holds the reins. The design is masterly, and the 
attitude bold and spirited. The horse' is springing upon 
the hind h gs, and the tail, which is full and llowing, ap- 
pears slightly to touch a serpent, artfully contrived to 
assist in .^upporting the vast weight. The contrast be- 
tween the composure of Peter and the fire of the horse, 
c.ager to press torwiird, is very striking. The simplicity 
of the in.seription corri'.sponds to the sublimity of the de- 
sign — PktkoPuimo, Caimmuna SiurNDA, 1782.” {Core's 
Trav., ii. p. 112.)* 'I'he pede.'.tal on wliieh tills noble 
statui* is erected is a gigantic rough block of granite. It 
wa.s found at a distance of several miles from the capital, 
and its conveyance thither w;i8 a work of extraordinary 
dillieulty. 

'I’he column erected in honour of the Lite emperor 
Alexander is one of the finest of its kind. It is 1.30 ft. In 
height ; the pedestal is of granite and bronze ; tht' shale 
of the column comsists of a single piece of red granite, 
84 ft. in length, and lift, in di.imetcr. 'i’his, which is 
the largest monolithe in the world, was cut from the 
quarries of Pyterlar, in Finland, several m. from Peters- 
burg. The column is surmounted by a capital and a 
small dome in bronze, on which is placed a statue em- 
blematical of religion. , 

The cottage occupied by Peter the Great during the 
foundation of Petersburg is still preserved, and will ba 
regarded by most persons as the mo.st interesting monu 
inoiit in the city. It is built of wood, painted in tho 
Dutch style, and is not 20 ft. high. 

Petersburg has a great variety of institutions for th« 
promotion of education and literature. The university, 
founded in 1819, has already attained to considerable dis- 
tinction, and had, in 1839, 413 pupils and 42 professors. 
The medko-chirurgical academy, founded by Peter the 
Great, and re-organised by the emperor Alexander, for the 
instruction of medical men, enjoys a high reputation ; two 
hospitals, on a large scale, are attached to it ; the iustruc- 
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tion If grutuitous, and the number of pupils may amount 
to 520. A sum of 886,290 roubles a year is appropriated 
to the support of this estahllshment. The ^ucatioti Is 
good, and the examinations strict. Among the educa- 
tional institutions may be specified the military achools 
(see art Ktrssix) ; the theological academy ; the school 
for training and instructing schoolmasters ; the Oriental 
institution, founded in 1|^823 ; the school of commerce and 
navigation t, the technological institution : the Protestant 
school of St. Peter, at which above 600 children of both 
sexes are educated; two gymnasiums or colleges; the 
schools of Sendiuoi and St. Catherine, fur the instruction 
of nearly 700 young ladies ; the military orphan school ; 
the grammar school of St. Alexander Not'ski, already 
alluded to, and a number of others. 

According to the official returns, the pupils at the 
various schools and educational institutions in the city, 
in 1836, amounted, in all, to 11,29.3. Now, if we take the 
st.ationarv pop. of the city at .370,000 (sre post), tiiis 
would give the proportiou of scholars to the pop. at 
about I in 33. But when every body is etlucate«i, tne pro- 
portion at 8ch(Mil cannot well be less tiian 1 iu_10. The 
number of children in Petersburg is, no douut^lessin 

E roportion to the pop. than in most other great towns ; 

(It it is, notwithstanding, sufficiently obvion.s that the 
means of elementary instruction are very insufficient. 

Petersburg has some noble libraries, and scientific 
and literary collections. The Imperial library, one of 
the largest and finest in the world, contains about 42.6,000 

} )rlnted vols. and 7,000 MSS. The academy of sciences, 
bunded by Peter the Great in 1724, has long occuj)ied a 
distinguished place among such bodies. It contains a 
valuable library, an Asiatic museum, with cahincts of 
medals, natural history, &c. It is also furnished with .in 
observatory, whence the Russian geographers reckon 
their first meridian. The Imperial Russian academy, 
the academy of fine arts, Ac., are celebrated all over 
Purope; and there are besides a great number of similar 
institutions. The botanic garden is extensive, and lia.s 
a valuable collection of exotics. 3'herc were in the city, 
in 1836, 32 printing and lithographical establishments 
belonging to the crown, and 31 to indivitlnals. 

The hospitals are numerous, and well endowed. The 
most celebrated is the foundling hospital, founded by 
Catherine II,, and much improved and fuiiarged by 
the late benevolent empress, RIaria Fuiiorouna. But, 
however well intended, it is pretty certain that this 
foundation has always been productive of infinitely more 
evil than good. The mortality n.sed to be enormous; 
and, notwithstanding the imjirovemcnts that have been 
introduced, it continues, necessarily perhaps, to be very 
great. From 1822 to 1831, the atlmissions were 39,1 14, 
and the deaths 31,779 ! The establishment costs ab<mt 
1,(I00,0(K) roubles a year. The city hospital, i^d the 
Imperial hospital, for sick poor, are both on a large 
scale; there is also an institution for deaf and dumb per- 
sons, a blind asylum, &c. 

The Neva is deep, rapid, and its waters as clear as 
crystal. The main stream, which is broader than tlie 
Thames at London, is crossed by two bridges, and its 
branches l)y three. These are all of boats, and are re- 
moved in the l>eginning of winter, before the river Is 
frozen over. The granite quay, along the .S. side of 
the Neva, is a stupendous work, above 3 m. in length. 
The S. side of the town i> intersected by canals, of which 
the Fontanka is the finest. 

The streets arc, for the most part, paved with stone ; 
a few, however, are still floored with logs of timber ; and 
recently some have been macadamised. The foot pave- 
ments are generally good ; but the caraiage ways, in wet 
weather, bwomc very dirty. 

Many of the brick houses are stuccoed and painted, so 
as to have the appearance of stone ; but the number of 

g enuine stone houses is very limited, indeed, and w(K>den 
ouses still predominate. According to the official ac- 
count, there were in the city, in 1836, 8,641 houses, of 
Itbioli 3,<W4 were brick and stone, and .6,617 wood. The 
better clast of houses are covered with iron or copper, 
and the inferior with tiles. The principal houses have 
arched door-ways, under which carriages enter, and spaci. 
ous court-yards, in which wood for fueJ.&c., is stored up. 

Owing to the barren nature of the soil round the city, 
most part of the provisions required for its consumption 
have to be brought from a groat distance by canal or by 
sledges. An extraordinary market for butchers’ meat, 
game, fish, &c., is held at the conclusion of the fast, end- 
ing the 2Stli Dec. (O. .S.), at which a large proportion of 
the inhabs. supply tbems^dves with provisions for the 
remainder of the winter. Tlie carcasses of the vast quan- 
tities of oxen, sheep, hogs, fowls. Ac., brought to this 
market, are all frozen ; the smaller animals are piled up 
in pyramids, but the larger ones, which are skinned, and 
set on their legs, in rows, along side e.ach other, have a 
ghastly and frightful appearance to persons not familiar 
with such exhibitions. They are ent in pieces with 
ht^hets ; and when carried home are preserved in snow 
cellars, of whicli each house has one. Previously to its 


being dressed, the (Vozen meat is thawed in cold water, 
but it loses much of its flavour, and ail families of con* 
dition use fresh killed meat. The length and severity 
or the winter necessarily occasions a great demand for 
fuel. This consists partly of coal from England, but 
chiefly of wood ; and as the neighbourhood does not 
afforti a sufficient supply, vast quantities are brought 
from the interior. The barges, too. which arrive from 
the latter are almost all broken up, and n.S(*d either 
as timber in the construction of houses, or as fire- 
wood. Flour and billet magazines have been erected 
by government, for the accommodation of the poor in 
scarce and severe seasons. 

There were in IKiiO, within the city, 6 manufacturing 
establishments and workshops carried on upon account of 
the crown, and 218 by private Individuals. Among those 
belonging to tlie crown are manufactures of guniKiwder, 
tapestry, and porcelain, and a cannon foundry. Among 
the private manufactures are those of silks, cottons, sail- 
cloth, woollens, paper, leather, stuffs, toliacco, wax- 
cloth, soap, typos, Ac. ; there are extensive glass-work.s 
at Oserski, near the city ; and there are great numbers of 
watchmakers and jeweller.s, coachmaker.s, mathematical 
and musical instrument makers, carpenters, Ac. 

I’etersburg has the ino.st extensive foreign trade of any 
city in the N. of Europe, d'his arises not so mneh from 
Its great nop. as from its being the only great maritime 
inlet on the Gnlph of Finland, and from its vast aud 
various communications with the interior. By means 
partly of canals, but principally of rivers, Petersburg is 
connected with the Caspian Sea, goods being conveyed 
from the latter to the capital, a di.stancc of 1,4.34 m., 
without once landing them. The iron and furs of .Si- 
beria and the teas of China are received at I’etersburg in 
the same w.ay ; iiut, owing to tlie great distance of these 
eountrics, and the sliort pinnod during which the rivtu’s 
and canals are navigable, they take 3 years in their transit 
by water. Immense quantities of the less bulky and 
more valuable species of goods are also brought to tlie 
city during the winter upon the ice in sledges. 

The principal article of export is tallow ; and, next to 
it, are nemp and Jlax, iron, copjier, grain, particularly 
w heat ; timber, potaslies, canvass and coarse linen j linseed 
and hemnseed ; linseed and heni[>seed oiks ; furs, hiiles, 
leather, bristles, fox, hare, and .squirrel skins ; corilag<% 
caviare, wax, isinglass, tar, Ac. 'i’he principal imports arc 
sugar and other colonial products ; cotton yarn, raw cot- 
ton, and cotton stntfk; dye stuffs, wines, silks, woollens, 
hardware, fine linen from Holland, Silesia, Ac. ; salt, 
lead, tin, coal, Ac. 

During the year 1886, the total value of the exports 
was 129,601,862 roubles; the principal articles being, 
tallow, 40,7.32,359 ; hemp, 19,221,328; flax, 6,291,808 ; 
copper, 9..364,W5 ; iron, 6,869,329 ; canvass ami coarse 
linen, 7,521,786; bristles, 5.316,0.52; hides, 2,618,100; 
Russia leather, 1,246,267, and potashes. 2,1.34,660. During 
the same year the imports amounted to 180,913,9.30 rou- 
hle.s ; the principle articles being, cotton yarn (almost 
entirely from England), 48,4 18,476 ; raw cotton, 6,262 ,hmo ; 
raw sugar (principally from Ilavanah), 37,313,544 ; coffee, 
4,316.996 ; silks, 5,420,(k32 ; woollens, 6,174,8f»8 ; cotton 
stuffs, .3,344,434 ; wine, 8,879,765; and gold and silver, 
2,948,450 rouble.s. 1'he customs’ duties during the same 
year amounted to 48,968,790 roubles. 

This great trade is principally conducted by foreigners, 
especially the English. (Kronstadt, 20 m. lower down 
the gulph, is properly the port of Petersburg. All ships 
drawing more than 8 or 9 ft. water stop at the former, 
their cargoes being conveyed to ami from the city by 
means of lighters. Hence Cronstadt Is included in the 
Petersburg custom-house; and vessels (dear indifliircntly 
for the one or the other. The number of vessels en- 
tering the port varies from 1,000 to 1,600 a year, of 
which the English are by far the roost numerous. The 
arrivals in 1836 were 1,105 ships, of the burden of 108,6131 
lasts. The Russians have few native ships. A com- 
nicrciai bank was established here In 1818. (For further 
details as to commerce, Ac., see Kushia.) 

In most large towns females predominate over males ; 
but it is quite otherwise in this capital: of 4.51,974 indi- 
viduals, compo.sing the pop. li) 18.36*, 330,664 were (uah s, 
and only 121,410 remales! This extraordinary discre- 
pancy is accountiHl for, partly by the gn.'at munber ni 
soldiers In the ( ity, v('ry lew of wnom arc niarried, partly 
by the great number of unmarried male domestics ni 
great hbusc-s, and p.irtly by the fact that the wives ami 
faniUtes of many of the pcanants are established in the 
distnets of the country to which they belong. Di'dm t- 
ing military and strangers, the permammt population oi 
tlie rity does not exceed 370,{K)0 or 880,000. 

Ill 18:12 • 


1^12 there were 2.18.5 marriages, 10,167 births, anci 
16,262 deaths. The city is not unhe.aitny. In 
8,:M8 deaths, of individuals bi’ionging to the 
were occasioned by colic, 2,037 by 


church, :i,314 wer 
1,152 I 


i \ry phthisis, 359 bv dlarrhnca, 376 by dropsy, aii(| 
293 died suddenly. Suicides are fkfo, but accidenta 
drowning is not uncommon. 
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Thouph well situated for commerce, the position 
of the city Is, in most other respects, far from goml. 
The ground on wliich it stands is low and swantg^', 
and the surrounding country partakes of tlio same 
character, and is covered with forests. No one less 
bold and enterprising than Peter the tireat would, have 
dreamed of building a large city i^i such a situation, 
and no one with less gigantic means at his disposal 
would have been able to carry such a project Into effect 
But no art can ever overcome the defects inherent in 
its Situation. The climate is severe, foggy, wet, and 
variable in an unusual degree. The sub-soil is so very 
porous and saturated with water, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to excavate a cellar any where in the city, and there 
is the greatest difficulty In constructing sewers to eiirry 
off filth and other impurities. But the great drawback 
on Petersburg consists in its little elevation above the 
level of the sea and the river, and its conseguent ex- 
posure to the most dreadful inundations. These are 
generally occasioned by a W. or S.W. wind, accumu- 
lating the water of the gidph at the mouth of the river, 
and preventing the free exit of the latter. The years 
1726, 1752, 1777, and 1824 have been particularly dis- 
tinguished by these inundations. The last of these 
visitations was the most appalling and destructive. 
The whole city was laid under water; above 8,000 indi- 
viduals perished, and property to a vast amount was 
destroyed. 

The amusements of Petersburg are modified by the 1 
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pari. bor. (which includes w- it h the old bor. t^e titliing 
of Sheot, ^e several pars, of Buriton, I^p, and Prox- 
, field, 3 tltlupgs belonging to the par. of Mst Moon and 
tlie p^ of Steep, with the exception of 2 titldngs), in 
I 18.31, 4^91 ; ditto, of town. 1,495. It is a small, clean, 

I country.^own, its principal street crossing the Ports. 
I mouth and London road, nearly^at rigid angles. Tlie 
church is a large brick structure, with a low, square 
tower : the living is a curacy subwdlnate to the rectory 
; of Buriton. Near the church is an equestrian statue In 
i bronze of William III., erected at the expense of the 
[ late W. Jolliffe, Ksq., the father of the present lord of 
the manor ; but it has Ji shabby appearance, and is any 
thing but an ornament. The Wesleyan. Methodists and 
Baptists have their respective places of worship, with 
attached Sunday sclioohs. The endowed charity school, 
called Churcher’s tN)Uege, was founded in 1722, and fur- 
nishes clothing and food, with general and mathematical 
instruction, to 10 or 12 boys. “ Peterstield has but little 
trade, and any consequence which it posseses arises en- 
tirely from its position on the high road between London 
and Portsmouth,” an advantage, liowcver, which it will 
not enjoy after the completion of the l^ortsmouth branch 
of the south-western railway. {Pari. Bound. Hep.) The 
bor. was incorporntcil in the reign of Klizabeth, and is 
governed by a titular mayor and cotninon council, chosen 
.annually at the court-leet of the lonl of tlie manor. It 
returne<l 2 mems. to the H. of f. from the reign of 
Kdv/ard I. down to the liefonn Act, the right of election 


religion and tlie climate. 'I'here are four theatres, and 
plays are acted in Russian, German, Frencii, and some- 
times English. Tin; actors are all paid by government, 
and do not, in any degree, <lep(md on their audiences. 
'I'he personnel oY the theatres, in 1836, amounted to 
1,126 individuals. Luring winter the national amuse- 
ments are sledge-driving and sliding down artificial 
elevations, similar to those called in Paris tlie Mon- 
ta^nes Russes. All classes use the vapour bath : iu 
1836 the public and private baths in the city were esti- 
mated at 350. During the same year there were oiien 
18 pulilic markets, 2,517 shops attached to houses, 118 
nuinazins de modes, 5 great niagaziiies for merchandise, 
40 live-boats for the sale of live fish, 53 eating-houses, 
29 furnished liotcis, 37 coffee-houses, 36 confectioners, 
46 restaurateurs, 59 do. for the lower classes, 308 wine- 
merchants, 98 taverns, 5 spirit magazines, 70 depots for 
the sale of spirits, 197 bakehouses, 247 forges, &e. (For 
further particulars ns to the climate, manners, and 
classes of the people, police, kc., sec Russia.) 

The country in the vicinity of Petersburg being flat 
and marshy, presents few rural beauties. The imperial 
larnily have country residences at Oraniembaum, on the 
(iulph of Finland, Raminanoi Osteof, Peterliof^, Czar- 
koselo, 8cc. Czarkoselo, situated on the Neva, about 
16 m. from Petersburg, is an exception to the general 
rule, iua.smuch as it stands on an eminence rising 
220 ft. above tlie river ; Paulosk, In the vicinity of Czar- 
koselo, is also considerably elevated. 

The palace of Czarkoselo is reckoned the finest sum- 
mer residence belonging to the Ru.ssian monarchs. I'he 
town, though small, is handsome and improving. It has a 
lyeeum, with 14 professors a forest school, and is the cap. 
of a drc. Pauhosk has .also a pretty little town dependent 
on it. These have been, for some time past, favourite re- 
sorts of the citizens of Petersburg ; and the presumption is 
tliat they will be more resorted to now than ever, a rail- 
road— the first work of the kind constructed in the ein- 
l’'!!®r~^*'‘''ing been opened between them and the capital. 

We have consulted in drawing up this article the 
irarc/s qf Coxe, the Voyage de Deux Frangois dans Ic 
^ord deV Europe (an accurate and valuable work), 
eitoren s Picture qf Petersburgh, ^c. ; but we are princi- 
pally indebted to the excellent account of the city in 
Jchmtzler’s work La liussic. La Pologne, &c., p. 187— 
oUl., and the official accounts published by the Russian 
government. 


Petersburo, a town and river-port of the Unite 
Mates ot N. America, state of Virginia, on the App< 
mattax, a trib. of the James River, 21 m. S. by I 
N., long. 77« 20' W. Pop., i 
8,3M of whom 2,850 were slaves, and 2,032 fre 
olacks. The town, v^hlch was rebuilt, in 181.5, after a 
extciislve fire, is regularly laid out, and comprises man 
nandsomc houses, with churches and other public built 
gs, including a masonic hall. Its inhab. carry on a 
cotton, flour, and tobacco ; and it In 
[u « ™a«wfactures. The falls of theri#’e 

® furnish ample water-power, and 

fiad. m 18.45, three cotton-mills, six flour-mills, a brai 
f. « *’?” Jfwndry, tanneries, oil-mills, &c. Tho livt 
I tovvu for* vessels drawing 7 f 

rrinn/L’ unload at City Point, near tf 

P»l ^11 Encyef. qfOeog., Ame 

J Atner.,%c.) 

of ® market-town, and pa 

Ji?* Southampton, and bund. Finch-deai 
bear the Loddon, 15 m. N.N.E. Portsmouth. Pop. . 


being iu the freeiioMers in general within the bor., 
though, in point of fact, it had i)e('u for many years a 
clo.se bor. belonging to the lord of the manor. The 
R(“forin Act deprived it of one of its mems., and the 
Boundary Act enlarged the eka toral limits, so as to 
include with the old bor. tiie additional purs, and tithings 
menti«)ncd above. Registered electors in 1839-40, 343. 
It i.s also one of the polling-places at elections for the N. 
div. of llamp.shirc. Markets on Saturday, and fortnightly 
cattle fairs on alternate Wcdnc.sdays ; otlmr fairs, Mar. 5., 
July 10., and Dec. 11., for sheep and horses. 

PETERW’ARDEIN, or PETER-VARA, the cap. 
town of the .Slavonian military frontier, ami one of the 
strongest fortresses in the Austrian empire, on a scarped 
rock, on the S. bank of tho Danube, opposite Neusatz, 
46 m. N.W. Helgrade. Pop., with its suburbs, about 
4,800, exclusive of its garrison, which is usually about 
3,000 strong, though there are barracks adapted for l(),t 00. 
Peterwardein has several churches, schools, kc., and 
communicates with Neusatz by a bridge of boats defended 
by a strong fUte du nont. It is the residence of the gene- 
ral commandant of the Slavonian military frontier and 
several subordinate military aothorities. It is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Acuniineum, and de- 
rives its iireseiJt name from Pc'tt'r th<‘ Hermit, who mar- 
shallc'd here (he stddiors t)f the first crusade. {Anal. Eat. 
Enet/r. ; Berghnus ; Slade; Paget, SfC-) 

PETllEU ION, NORTH, a markeUtown and par. of 
England, co. Somerset, hiind. its own name, 7-i m. N.E. 
Taunton. Area of par., 1 1 ,080 acres. Pop., in 1831, 3,566. 
'I'he town consi.sts of one long street, in which are many 
well-built houses and a sp.icious market-place. Tho 
principal buildings are, tho par. church, a handsome edi- 
fice, a chapel -of-ense, and an endowed school for 20 boys. 
The inhab. are chiefiy employed in retail trade and agri- 
culture. A large corn-market was formerly held here ; 
but it h.as long since declined in favour of that held at 
B ridge w. Iter. Fair,s, May 1. and the Monday before 
Nov. 13. „ . ^ 

PETWORTll, a market-town and par. of England, 
rape of Arundel, e*. Sussex, hund. Rotherbridge, on the 
Arun, 13 m. N.N.E. Chichester, ami 12ra. S.W. Loudon. 
Area of par., 6,140 acres: pop., in 1831, 3,114. Ihe 
6trect.s are very Irregular, but there arc many well-built 
and some handsome houses, besides a fine market arid 
sessions-houso near the centre of the town. The church, 
a neat stone edifice rerrntly enlarged, has a square tower : 
the living is a rectory iu the gilt of tho Karl of Kgre- 
inont, the lord of the manor. The Wesley.an-Mcthmlist* 
and Independents have also their respective places of 
worship, and there are various Sunday schools and a 
national school. Here are almshouses, an hospital, and 
a house of correction on the plan ot Howard. A consi* 
derablc retail trade is cHrried on for the supply of the 
neighbouring gentry ; but most of the inhabs. are engaged 
in agriculture. Tne Epiphany and Piaster quarter-ses- 
sions for the W. div. of Sussex are held here, ami petty 
sessions on alternate Saturdays. Petwortli is one of the 
polling-places at elections for the W. div. ot the co. 
Alarkets on Saturday ; fairs, Holy Thursday, July 29., 

Close to the town is Pet worth House, the seat ol the Earl 
of Egreinont, which, both for the elegance of Its exterior 
and the sumptuousness of its internal fittings, may vie with 
the finest m.to ’< ns of the English nobility ; the park, 
which is inclosed by a wall, 12 m. in circ., is beautifully 
laid out, and co.ninands many picturesque as well as 
extensive views. 
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V E ZE^A ?Tari , P4^ceTk$)l\. 

H6raut|;^p. c^utk. nearihff jimet 
Pdntf, 24 ra. iiLl836..y,|^. 

It is Afta^y" and i$s oiwvi^e coiaiknand^ina^- 

lAAcent^hJsiJect. Sevf qI af and 

lined with ^ood hoU8^.> 4 MOdsptnf )(ta^^urch, 
and had formerly, ma^ iMlWhtuail churches'; Vit one 
of these lias beeif^cd&]?rte#into A^stUlery, anothA* 
into aa hotel, and ft Tmrd jnw a ineat^e.! Peacnas is 
the seat of a tribunal and chamber of cottfmerce, and a 
comm. coll. It has manufactures of woollens, cotton 
stulFs {uid yam, linens, &c. Unt it Is principally cele- 
brated Tor the great fair, held here in Sentember, which 
is attendc<{ by dealers from all narts of tne S. of France. 
A great deal of business is tnen transacted in wool, 
woollens, cottons, and other fabrics. ( //wgo, art. llcrault, 
cS-c.) 

PHII.ADFLPIII.A, the second city, and formerly the 
cap. of the U. .States of N. America, state I’l-nnsylvania, 
between the Delaware and Sehuylkill, about <> m. above 
their confluence, HOm. S.W. New York, an<l 123 m. N.K. 
Washington ; lat. 3VP >'7' N., long. 75'^ lb' o'.)" W., Pop. 
in 1S40, 2.^8, H32. The city, w hich is about 4 
N. to S., by about 2 ni. in breadth, is divmiQiGFhito 
square coin))artments by wiile and well-paved streets 
crossing eacli other at rigid It i> lighted witii 

pas, and draiiH-d by sewers, whii li (li-cli irirt* tlnnnselvt's 
into the Delaware. It is also admirably supjdicd with 
water from the Sehuylkill, by means of some very exten. 
sive darns and reservoirs erected at Fairmount, near 
the city, at an expense of 1.32,. 'll 2 dollars. 

“ There is a great air of neatness, and of almpst pe- 
culiar cleanness about tiie city ; but tlie extreme re- 
gularity of tlie streets is tiresome. Tiu» sti'ps of the 
outer stairs of a great part of tin; hous«fS are of while 
marble, and the tops of the outer railings of brass, and 
b<»th, as well as the windows, are not only cleamxl I'very 
morning, but tirade bright w itb a degree of c.ire w hieh 1 
n«‘Vor Ircfore witnessed. 'Die streets .are very generally 
shaded with trees — a very de.';iral>le luxury in this l)ot 
climate.” (Stuart's Amcrirn, i. 

The public buildings, wlrich are generally constructed 
of white marble, are among the mo.st ideg-int iii tlic I'. 
States. Tlie United States Hank, built on tlie model of 
the Parthenon ; the IVnusylvauian Hank ; the .^lint of 
the U. States, a handsome ediiice wirli Ionic porticoes, 
‘>i ft. in length on each front ; the Exchange, ornamente<l 


with Corinthian columns, and comprising a si>acion.s hall 
and news-room, tlie post-ollico, ,'vc. ; the (iirarii Bank ; 
Girard College, a noble structure, entirely surrounded 
with a colonnade of Corinttiian columns ; .Masonic Hall, 
.Src., are tite buildings lno^t remarkahic for beauty ; 
but the most iuteresting is the State-liouM‘, whence 
the Declaration of Independence was first proinulgatial. 

There are about 100 ( hurches and places of puhli<- 
worship, including two synagogues : the U. States ar- 
senal ; the State penitentiary, on the panopticon prin- 
ciple ; the county prison, a mas.sive granite building, 
in the c.xstellated Gotliic style, witli npw.irds o| loo rrlls ; 
and the debtors’ prison demand notice. 'I'he Schuylkill is 
here cro.ssed by two wooden hridge,s, one of w hich has 
an entire length of 1,130 ft. ; the other is a .single .arch, 
and probably the widest existing, its span bf ing 321 ft. 

Philadelphia is remarkable for the number and excel- 
lence of its benevolent institutions. On the bank ol the 
Schuylkill is the alms-house, consisting of four distinct 
ranges of building, comprising nearly 4,0<K) rooms. 'Flie 
Pennsylvania hosjiital, estahlislied in 17.52, is one of the 
Ar«t institutions of the kind in the Union. The wh<»le 
extent of the buildings from E. to W 4ih 278 II. ; and «le- 
tached frtim the hospital is another building of 3 stories, 
calculated to accommodate numerous patient.s. There 
are Irelonging to thC* hopital a valuable anatomical mu- 
seum, and a library. In 1817, a haiulsome building was 
erected for the aecomrnodation of We.st’s painting of 
*' Christ healing the Sick,” w hich is a valuable source of 
‘income to the hospital. The U. States marine asyluni, 
capable of accomnuMlating 400 men ; Wills’ hospital ; 
and the various institutions for the bllml, the deaf 
and dumb, &c. ; the Magdalen, and orjihan asylums, 
Ac., are established upon a most liberal scale. 'I'he 
academies and learned institutions are equally dl.stln- 
guished. The university of Pennsylvania, founded in 
17.5.5, occupies a large edifice originally built for the 
President of the U. States. It has faculties of arts, medi- 
cine, natural science, and law ; with an attached junior 
academy and charity school. It has an excellent philo- 
gophicai apparatus, and a considerable library. This 
university is chiefly distinguished as a medical school ; 
in IH10 it had, in all, .5.5.5 student.^, of whom 444 were me- 
dic..al. There are here 2 other medical (Mrllcges, attended 
by about 2tX) students. The Phllaiielphia library, which 
originated with Dr. Franklin, and was incorporated in 
1712, occupies an elegant edlfit^e, in fiont of which is 
a statue of Franklin in white marble. There are Im;- 
t)»nging to It a museum, a philosophical ap^raratus, and 
the Philadelphia library and the Loganian library, 
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which, together, Irave about 22,000 vols. The American 
philosophical society, established here in 17fi‘J, has a 
of 0,000 vols. The Philadelphia society for pro- 
fimlng agriculture was instituted in 178.5, and has a small 
library, a cabinm of minerals, and a repository for agri- 
cultui^al inqileineuts. The oldest seminary in Pennsyl- 
vania is tliat iiu'orjHirafod by William Penn, under the 
title of b’riends’ Public Sehools, It ha.s considerable 
fiintls, and supports a mnnlior »)f schools, which give 
instruction in the I.atin and Greek languages, mathe- 
matics, and natural and expeiimeiital philosopliy. I'he 
astronomical observatory in the city belongs to this 
in«;titutiou ; a«)d it has an extensive philosophical up- 
paratus. The Athenien.m, incorporated in 181.5, has a 
library of .5,000 vols., a cabinet of minerals and medals, 
and upon its tables are to be found the principal news- 
papers of the United States and Europe, and a nume- 
rous collection of American and European inagaziiu's. 
Tire Academy of Natural ScieiuTS has a good cabinet, 
.and a library of .5.000 v<jIs. ; the Pennsylvania IILstoric.al 
S<K'iety, ami the Franklin Institute, have both pnl>lislnal 
valu.able transactions, 'riiere arc several good tlu'atres 
ami exrellent market-houses : tiie markets are, pcrliajis, 
the best supplietl of any in tlu' U. States. 

Philadelphia is distingui.shed as a manufacturing eity, 
having shot, nail, cotton, paper, rope, glass, .S:c., maim- 
faetories, with numerous printing-otfices, in.arblc works, 
taimeri(‘s, breweries, distilleries. iKe. ; ami is inleri<ii 
only to New York and Boston in the extent of its « oni- 
merce. it has tlie advantage of a double port : that on 
the Schuylkill, being the shallowest, is the grand tiejhd 
for tlie va.st quantities of coal brought from tin; interior; 
while tlie oilier, on tiie Delaware, having water sulUi ient 
to float the largest mcrcli.antinen close by the quays, is 
exclusively resorted to by tlie shipping engaged in foreign 
tr.uhr. The city communicates by numerous canals aiel 
railroads with the adj.aceiU W. states, and the interior of 
Penn.sylvania and Ohio. 'I'he value of the hn])orts from 
foreign countries may be estimated at from 10 to HI mil- 
lion dollar.sa year ; but tlio piimijial business of the port 
is it.s coasting tr.ade with New York, Baltimore, Bostem, 
and Ollier Amerii an cities, wliich slic supplies witli various 
descriptions of manufactured goods, flour, and provisions. 
At an average* from 300.000 to lOO.OOO barrels of Hour are 
annually exported from this city; and it is also a great 
mart fur tin* export of beef, butter, salt, &c. 

We subjoin some returns illustrative of the trade of 
the port ill 1838 and 1830. 

Arrivals at Philadelphia, in 1838, from Foriign Ports 

70 

- 12 

- V.T2 

- 1.32 
1 
1 

Total - . Oil 

In 1.S37 . - • JO!) 

IS3G - - * 121 


SIiijK 

H.ir.juc* 

brigs 

S<-ho<>iu‘r.i - 

jMistieo 

Slof>p)t 


Of the arrivals in 1838, there were from — 


(beat iirit.lin 
Nova Si-, ilia 
Now Jli'uiisvs ick 

Porio Kii o 

l.agiiir.a 

Fr-.iiH-e 

Kio .tani iro 
IV-rnainluii.o 
< lihov jiorts 


14 

113 


irrlvals, co.astwi.se, at the port of Philadelphia, in 
Sliips ... 
b;iriim-s 

brigs 

SihiMnurs 
Sloops 
iidrgc!s 


. 41 

- 2')2 

- l,(Kt3 

- Mr, 
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Of the above, there were from — 

Now York 
It.iltiiiioro 

bosliin ... 

bliosajMMke 

Port Ileposit 

I'rovlileriee, II. I. - 

New Orleans 

New bodford 

Richmond 

Wilmington 

Norfolk - 

Oreat Egg Ilu^ur 

Albany • * • 

(losrieston 

Other ports 


Total 


1.51 

6 

•l!» 

48 


4,3 

- 40 

. 322 

, 1l,829 


The above docs not include river and bay craft. 
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Total Inspections of Wheat Flour at Philadelplihi: — 

Inisar, - . bbls. 3.-7.917 

1X37 - * . 5il 4,339 

1838 . . - ‘-i92,7<;3 

During the year ended 30th Sept. 183ft, the aggregate 
burden of the vessels belonging to the district of Fnila- 
delphia amounted to 87,340 tons. 'I'liere arc 10 banks in 
the city, with a united capital of 01,900,000 doll. ; Imt it 
is necessary to bear in mind that tiie United States Bank, 
which is in a state of bankruptcy, is included in tin's 
number, and that a/l the other banks iiavc suspended 
payments in specie ! 

For municipal purposes, Philadeljihla is divided into 
Ki.>i wards, or districts, and is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, 15 aldermen, and a select and common council, 
annually ciiosen by the citizens. The mayor’s court hag 
till' same jurisdiction as the county courts of quarter 
sessions. Tlie city sends seven representatives and two 
senators to the state legislature. 

I’liiladelpliia was founded liy William T’cnn, in 1082. 
Tlie first Chmgress of tlie Union was held here in 1774, 
and in 1770 the Declaration of Indepemieiu e issued from 
its press. It was oceupied by tlio British in 1777 and 
17/8. It continued from the last-mentioned year down 
to 1800, to he the cap. of the Union. {Murray's Kncy. 
of (icog., Anu'r. edit.; Encyo. Anicr.; Stuart's Ame- 
rica, ^c. ; (Iffirial Tables.) 

riULADKLPHlA. .SVc AbA-SllF.HIt. 

PilllBlM’INK ISLANDS, a group of islands of the 
I'.asti'rn Archipelago, jirincipally included in its Titli divi- 
sion, foiining, Cuba exccjitod, the most valuable eolouial 
po.s.s(>ssion still belonging to .Spain, betw«‘en tlie 5ih and 
2(’tli deg. N. lat., and the II7tli and Filth di*g. K. long., 
liaving N. the Baliutang channel, whicli divides it from 
the Batanes and Basher islands; p’. the Paeific Ocean ; 
S. tlie Strait of B.isilan. separating it from the Sooloo 
Archipelago to the F7. of Borneo; and W. tlie (Jldnese 
Sea. Aggregate area (according to Bergliaus), including 
I’alawan, 131,115 sij. m. Of tlicsc islands, ten are large, 
and the r<'.>t of very inferior size, tlieir extent ami i>op., 
in ls;t7 (fiom an otiicial return), being respectively as 
iullow s : — 



Isl.iiids .Tiitl ProviiK’t't. 

Area in .s(|. in 

Pop. in 

r,u/< 

n (18 itrov.s.) - 

6ti.(i04 

2,2<;i,s07 i 



■1 , 1 


r" '/ 

15m, IV (3 prt)vs.) 


400.050 

7 > 

Ll.i lie .\egi 08 

3,771 

.55, (,'22 


Zi'ltro .... 

V.ICZ 

250.817 


(.!iyte 

4 . 1 98 

9V,l(i.) 


Samar - - * I 

1 .5.170 



IAIasImic - - - 

1,2I5 

2’..510 i 

I’.ilnw.iu .... 

7,558 

ll.O'i;* ' 

.MaKind.mao {2 provs.) 

x>,e,M ? 

71, .500* 1 

Siiialli'v i>,laml>, itwIiKUni; the Islasi 
lit.' C.il.mii.iius . • -j 

8,828 

1.5,000 ? j 


Total of .30 jirovs. 

i.-d,n.5 

3..500,000 J 1 


The islands of Palawan and Magindanao, however, are 
but vmy imperfectly known, portions of tliein being 
only subject to the colonial government of Manilla, tlic 
ri sf I ing governed liy chiefs of native; and often liostile 
tribes. 

)a'/.os, the largest of these Islands, and that also 
v. bich is best knowm to Knropoans, is of extremely irre- 
gidar shape, but may lie described as a long and narrow 
id iiid, running N. and S., with a peninsula (called Ca- 
inarines) stn-tehing out at its S. P!. side, its length from 
Point Cabieunga northward, to Point Calaan stmtli- 
ward, being about 450 m., and its breadth ranging from 
10 to nearly 140 m. The coast generally is rocky, 
and indented with numerous bays ami gulfs ; on tiie 
IL side is the Seno de Lamnn, a tlei'p narrow Inlet, 
ni'arly separating the peninsula of Camarines from tlie 
rest of tlie island, and on the W, side are the gnlph 
ol Lingayen. the bay of Manilla, the I'nisenada de Ba- 
laian, and tlie Seno de Ragay. A large portion of 
the surface is covered with mountains; and N. of 
Mamlla the chains arc' divid('d by tlie ('Cagayan, the 
largest river of the island, into two nea’‘fy parallel 
ranges, called Sierra Madra and Sierra do los Cara- 
vallos, that terminate respectively in the Points Cahi- 
eungji and St. Vincent, the extreme N. points of the 
latter range is the most idcv.xteil ; but even 
Its Inghest peaks do not rise more tlian t;,00() ft. above 
the sea. S. of Manilla the chain may be traced into tlie 
peiimsula of Camurlnes, a laige portion of wUicli it 
covers and tlnaily terminates in tlie Punta Calaan. 
the plain of Pampanza N. of tlie city of Manilla, ex- 
tends northward nearly as far as tlie gulph of Idngayen, 
irom w-hlcli it is separated a ridge of rather lofty 
{!’ 90 ra. in ld!igth by about 30 m. in 

readth, .and being watered by a river falling into tlie 
tiay of Manilla, is extremely fertile, .and is covered 

* 1 hJ» eiiUniatu includcf only the Spanish portion of these islands. 


with plantatiOT8,imd^l3^<j^p(k)pled. (t^rehans, Me- 
moif„%ur EfmHhm Kitrtr ^fpn den r^Uppineu 
Ins^ijg, p. 16.) S„ M M^iUa if the Laguna Bahia, 
vabopt.20 m.^iu length Iftun: Irv bre^lii, the waters 
or whmkard deDveyed into thewBay of Manilla^/ a wide 
andpiSillt^d^ Pasig, flowing through thu 

cap. .A f&Arnnlles S. is tlie Laguna de* Taal, 

which comraunicftteawith we’Senada de Balayan, by the 
<hort, but deep HwSf BotijWb ; it ft nearly circular, being 
about II m. ip dianroter, and cohiliins the islantPof Taal, 
in which is a vofeano, wfth two .active crjiters. About 
20 m. P'. is another volcano ; and more to the S., in the 

( leninsuia of Camarines, are ten volcanos, one of whicli 
iHs frequent eruptions: in fact, tlironghout Luzon ami 
most of the IMiifippines, the igneous formutions Inive 
been found in constant connexion with the primitive 
rocks, and tliere cun be no doubt tliat they form a p.art 
of tlie great volcanic band cxtimding from Kanitschatka, 
througli Japan and Formosa into Borneo, Java, and 
.Sumatra. Cold, iron, and copper, have been found in 
tile mount.ains of Luzon, and rock-salt is so abundant in 
some parts as to be an article of r-xport. I.nzoti is sepa- 
rated.from Mindoro by tin* strait of tliat name, aliout 5 m. 
j brO^ j^nd from Samar by tlie Fanliocadero de San Ber- 
! narollii^,' the common passage for vessels navigating the 
Pacific on their way to Cliin.a. 

Tlie Bis.ay.'in group, wliich lies S.W. and S. of the 
great island last mi'iitioned, comprises about eight or 
niiH! considerable i.slands, the most westerly of wliicli is 
Mindoro, and th;it most e.istward Samar. With tlie 
exci'ption of Panar, whicli is triangular, these islands 
are generally long and narrow ; Mindoro, Negros, Sa- 
mar and M.i.«l)ate, are very mountainous, and only nio- 
ilerately proilie live ; lint Pan.ay and Zebre contain tiin< h 
good level land, and are, on tiie w liole, tlie most import- 
ant island.s of the Philipiiine group, 'J’lie P.ilauan, 
the ('Xtreuie \V. i.sland of tin; Piuli|ipines, extend.s from 
N.PL to S.W. about 250 m., witli a breadlli of not more 
tliaii l-lOtli its lengtli: it is reported lo lie extremely 
mountainous ; imt the greati'r part is inhabited l»y 
s.ivages, and it Ims hi’cni little visited by Pairopeans. 
{Jicrghaus, p (la.) A small portion only at its N. ex- 
tremity belongs to Spain, 

Magindanao, er Miiulanao, the largest of the Plil 
lippine islands after Luzon, is of very irregular shape, 
liaving a peninsula stretc hing 15(j m. from the main part 
of the i.sland: length from N, to S. about ft'JO m.: 
average lireadtii, exclusive of tlie iieninsula, 95 m. 
Danipier and F'or<'.st are tlie prineiiial anthoiities from 
whom we derive any know ledge of this still imperfectly 
known t.Hlaiul, In the interitir, near tlie Bay of Illano, 
i.s a coiLsiderahle lake, whicli, according to J'orest, is 
lietweon 15 and *20 m. in widtli. 'I'he K. coast is moim- 
tainous, and numbmiess hills occur in the W. and S. 
districts, whicli are generally well-covered witli timber: 
large tracts, liowever, arc fonml in some parts quite 
destitute of trees, and covered, like the savannahs of 
America, witii long, rank grass. So large an island 
must mccssaiily have large river.s ; Imt only 2 of them 
are known, one on the N. side, llowing into the Bay of 
Bntnan, and another, called the Pelangy, flowing west- 
ward into tlie Bay of Illano, oppo.vite the island of Bnn- 
w rit. 'I'he .Spanish sidtleuieiits, w hicli are diii fly on 
the N. side, form 2 jirovinces in tlie c.ipiianata oi' tlie 
Philippines. Tlie interior is inhabited by Horaforas, 
who are treated as slaves by the Malays occnoying all 
the S. coast ; they acknow ledge the supremacy of a native 
sultan. 

The climate of the Pliilippincs, owing to tlieir extent, 
is more v.iriiible than in tlie otln'r groups of islands lying 
.so ivar tlie cqiwlor'. In and almut Manilla, tin* district 
usually visited Tiy Fnroiicans, the mean ti'inperature of 
tlie liot season (from August to October) may average 
about H2'\ and that of the cold season, usually i)r(ceding 
the rains, about Fah. 'i'he year, as in otlier tropical 
countries, is divided into a wet and dry sea.son, here de- 
pending on tlie monsoons : tlie former lasts from May till 
tlie conimeiu’ement of NovembiT, and the latter duri«ig 
the rest of the year. In tlie S.W. monsoon immense 
quantities of water tails, and the rain frequently lasts for 
12 or 14 days without inb.'riiiission. A large part of 
I.nzon is within tlie region of flu' wdiii li are a.s 

formidable as tlie tornados of tlie W. Indies; tliey last 
from May to December, but seldom continue more than 
(> or 8 hours at a time. In Luzon (with which we ago 
better acquainted than the rest of the group), the iiihabs. 
sutler from agues and dysentery, in consequence of the 
great exti-ntof marshy and low grounds inundated during 
the rainy iiionth.s, inul exhaling pistilcntial vapours 
during thu rest of the year. {Mcycn, Itei.se um die Erde, 

** The agricultural products of the Philippine islands in- 
clude rice, millet, and maize ; sugar, indigo, hemp, to- 
l>acco, coflee, and cotton, with a great variety of other 
article.s oi '-I'erior importance; but with tlie modes of 
rullure we ,i>e little acquainted, though, .according to 
Moor (Malayan Arehip., p. 81.), the Chinese imple- 
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w*© pretty generally ^sed in husbandry. Rice is natives better aware of the advantages of commerce 
the chief supimft of the pop,, and henee is raised In large and industry, and disabuses them of the prejudices of 

a uantitiea throughout the group, the marshy nature of which they have heori so long the slaves. 

le country liynany parts being favourable to its cultlva- In 1837, among other articles exported from Manilla, 
tion. In Qther'^dlstncts, however, upland rice is culti> wfere 222,183 piculs (about 13,250 tons) sugar; 59,457 pic. 
vated. The sugar-cane is raised on the great plain of hemp; 120,003 coyangsrice; 4,598 boxes cigars, with 
Pampanga and in the island of Pan^ : tho^mMe of ex- consMerable quantities of Indigo, hempen cloth, sapan 
tractlng the sugar is defective#bat too sugar is ©ifaeltent ; wood,’ and a great number of other articles; the tt)tal 
its culture is also rapidly exteoding, and it now forms by value of the exports amounting in the course of that year 
far the Q^st important article of export firopi the Philip- to above two million dollars, (’otton manufactured goods 
pines. Tobacco grows well, and might be produced on a constitute the great article of import. The foreign tt ado 
very extensive scale ; but its growth is limited, from the of the islands centres almost entirely in Manilla, which 
manufacture of cigars, in which form alone tobacco is ex- see. It is, in fact, the only port in the Philippines to 
ported, being a government monopoly. Indigo, also, is which either Spanish ships to or from Kuroi*c and foreign 
pretty extensively cultivated, but is inferior in quality to vessels generally are allowed to trade ; but Spanish ves- 
that of Bcngjil. Sapan wood constitutes the chief timber sels trading with China and Singapore, may proceed to 
of the hllW districts, and is exported in large quantities to the outports of Pangasinau, Ylvers, and other places, to 
China. The coffee-plant was introduced by the .Spa- take on board their outward-bound cargoes. {See Ma- 
niards at the close of the last century, and grows wild on nilla.) 

theW. side of l.uzon, though not in the other islands. The population of the Philippines is extremely va- 
The coffee exported from Manilla is almost wholly pro- rious ; and, iiuh^pendently of foreign settlers, the native*? 
cured from these wild plants, and Is alleged to be almost consist of a great number of distinct tribes, partly of 
equal to tnat of Bourbon or the Mauritius. The banana Malay, partly of Papuan origin, and speaking several 
is found on ne.arly all the islands, and liemn is produced distinct languages or dialects. Some of the natives still 
very abundantly in the neighbour liood of ManlUa, as adhere to the polytheism they professotl before tht; 
well as in Panay and Zebre, furnishing materials both arrival of the Spaniards ; but a large proportion have 
for cordage and .1 strong coarse cloth woven by the Ma- been converted to the Catholic faith, w hich, indeed, is 
lays, {Mcyen, ii. 279.) Excellent sago grows in most the common bond between them and tlioir new masters, 
parts of Luzon, and the cocoa-nut, which was introduced and the princi|ial means by which the latter have so long 
from Guatimala, is very abundant, and superior in qua- been able to maintain their ascendancy. 'I’he natives 
lity even to that of Peru. The shrub-cotton (gossypium are said to be the most active, bold, and energetic of any 
hcrhaceum) thrives well ; but, owing to some imperfec- belonging to the E. Archipelago. “ 'I’hese people,’* 
tion in the mode of breaking the pod, the cotton is of says M. de la Perouse, “ appear iu.no rcsnect inferior to 
inferior quality, and little is exported. Cinnamon, the tho.se of Europe. They cultivate the earth like men of 
betel-pepper, and the clove-tree are found wild in many understanding ; arc carpenters, joiners, smiths, gold- 
of the islands, and the bread-fruit, mango, and shaddock smiths, weavers, masons, &c. I iiave walkinl through 
are raised very abundantly and with little labour. The their villages, and found thtun kiml, hospitable, and 
other fruit-trees arc few in number and of very indifferent communicative ; and though the Sjianiards speak of them 
quality. The mountains produce excellent timber for and tre.it them with contempt, I perceived that the vices 
building both houses and ships ; ami the bamboos, used w itfi which they are charged, ought rutlier to be imputed 
in tlie construction of the houses of the Malays, are very to the colonial government.” ( I’oyage, chan. 15.) The 
long, some being as thick as a man’s thigh. The fauna people here described, however, are the Malays, who 
of tne Philippines comprises buffaloes of nneominon size Iiave pretty generally acknowledged the supremacy of 
and strengtn, a small, but hardy, breed of horses, intro- the Spaniards, by whom they are treated as free suh- 
duced by the Spaniards, goats, pigs, and a few sheep, jects, and allowed to be propriidors of land ; the Pa- 
wlth immense numlmrs of ducks and fowKs both wild and puans, who chiefly occupy tne higher parts of the country 
domestic. Land-tortoises are jilentiful in most of tlm .and less frequented islands, are miserable saVages, inca- 
islands, and their shells constitute an important article pable of civilisation, and avoiding all coininunicatiou 
among the exports. There are no beasts of prey ; but w ith foreigncr.s. The re.st of the population eomprises 
cayman.s are found in most of the rivers and lakes, and European and Creole .Spaniards, Spanish and Indian 
arc particularly numerous in the Laguna dc Bahia, mestizos, Mohammedans from the E. Indies, and Chi- 
Among the birds may be noticed the swallows which ncsc. 'I’lic Spaniards, however, do not, perhaps, exceed 
supply the edible nests. Fish abound on the coasts, and 4,900 or 5,000. 

the native fishermen are equally export witls^the other The.vcar/ of government is at Manilla, the residence of 

islanders of the E, Archipelago. Pearl-oysters also are the captaln.general of the Philippines; but tlrere am 
found in large quantities, and the shells are exported to lieutenant-governors in the most important of the other 
China. The .sea-.slug, or is also an important islamls, an<i alcaldes in each of the provs., which also 

article of commerce. are subdivided into pueblos, having their separate in- 

Manufaciures are of very little imnortanee. The plait- tendants. The revenues of the Philippines are princi- 
ing of straw and chips of wood into nats, cigar-cases and jially derived from ad valorau duties on imports and 
matting is carried on pretty extensively, and the hats are exports, and from a capitation ta.x, and the tobacco mo- 
highly prized by the .Spaniards. Domestic weaving oc- noimly. Foreign commodiiies, imported in foreign 
cupies most of the fomales ; and cotton cloth was till vessels, pay 14 per cent., and in national vessels from 7 
recently an article of export to Mexico. Considerable to 9 per cent. ; but there are some exceptions, and wines 
quantities of earthenware are made in Luzon, but of of all sorts, except Champagne, pay from 40 to .50 per 
very inferior quality to that of China. The manufac- cent., according ns they are brought in native or fu- 
ture of cigars is a government monopoly ; and, accord- reign bottoms, Spanibii products, imported by .Spanish 
ing to A/rym, Ii. 211., the royal manuf.ictory at Manilla vessels, pay 3, and, by foreign vesstds, 8 per cent. Ex- 
employs about 2,000 persons, two-thirds or whom are ports (in which are comprised commodities produced in 
females. the island, and imports from foreign countries for con- 

Comwnrrcc.— Considering the great ferUlity and varied sumption) pay from 1 to U per cent, ad valorem, \hy 

} >roductians of the Philippines, and oieir peculiarly .Spanish, but from 2 to 3 by foreign ships. Tobacco, 
avourable situation for carrying on commerce, the limited however, and hfunpen rope, made at Manilla, may be 
extentof their trade, even with its late increase, may ex- exported free of duly. Spaniards may export rice 
cite surprise. This, however, is entirely a consequence free of duty ; Imt foreigners are charged per cent, 
of the wretched policy of the .Spanish govenunent, which The capitation tax, or annual tribute, is charged at cer- 
persevered until very recently in excluding all foreign tain rates on all the inhabs. except European mestizos, 
•hips from the ports of the Philippines, confining the 'I’he (3iinese, who constitute the chief portion oi the 
trade between them and Mexico ami South America to a shojikeepers, traders, mechanics, coolies, and househoin 
•ingle •hip! Even ships and settlers from China w'ere servants are divided into four cUisses, paying rates, ya- 
excluded. ” Provisions,” says La Perouse, “of all kinds rying from 12 doll. 6 rs. 120 doll. (5 rs., to wha" 
are In the greatest abundance here, and extremely cheap ; they are subject from the age of IGtofiO; but no t in 
but clothing, European hardware, and furniture, bear an nese is allowed to settle on the islands after the age oi 
excessively high price. The want of competition, toge- 40 years. Clunesc and Indian mestizos pay 1 doll. 
tber with prohibitions and restraints of every kind laid r*. annually, from the time of pul)erty till death, •'«» 
oft commerce, render the productions.and merchandise of Indians of both sexes pay 5 rs. 6 gr. each, dnr K 
India and China at least as dear as EurojK* !” Happily, the same period. The number of tribute pa>xf 
however, this miserable policy, the effects of which have amounted, In 1837, to 1,305,142, of whom ih- 

been admirably depicted by M. de la Perouse, has been longed to the 17 provs. comprised in the ^ 

materially modified within the last few years. The events Luzon. The army consists of about 7,iKK) men, of wi 
of the late war destroyed for ever the old colonial system only 700 arc Spaniards, and the rest Malays, i " . * 
of Spain ; and the ships of all nations are now freely ad- yalry are chiefly Kuronean ; but the Malays are sii 
mitted into Manilla and the other ports in the Philip- be good soldiers, ana dRupy most of the fortress 
pines. An unprecedented stimulus nag, in consequence, Luzon. , .e,)] 

been given to all sorts of industry ; and its progress will, The Philippines were discovered by Magellan m i* • 
no doubt, t>ecome nmre rapid, according as a wider ex- but were not claimed by the .Spanish till 150'% 
perience and acquaintence with foreigners makes the which Manilla was constituted the cap. of their d 
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sions in this part of the world. The islands received 
tljeir present appellation in honour of Philip II. when 
khiff of Spain. The Dutcii and Chinese tried to make 
gpitlements here in the 17th centurv, though without 
success, owing to the determined and jealous opposition 
ot the Spaniards. In 1762, Manilla was taken by the 
English, who gave it back to Spain in 1764 ; since which 
they have held it without interruption. The govern- 
nitMit, however, is inefficient and unable to protect the 
islanders from the ravages of the Sooloo and other pi- 
rates, who capture vessels, plunder villages, massacre or 
enslave the iuhabs., and commit other enormities with 
itnpmiity. (Jterghaus's Astenj Mvyen, il. 210—264.; 
Moor's Malayan Archipelago^ p. 76 — 85. ; Maver't Hist, 
I'lfw of the Philipp. Islnruis ; JIamiltun's Gaz.) 

I’lACKNZA (an. Placentia), a city of N. Italy, duchy 
rarma, cap. prov. and duchy of its own name, on 
the Kmilian Way, near the Po, where it is joined by 
(1)0 Tiebbia. 37 m. W.N.W. Parma, and 37 in. S.K. 
Milan ; iat. 45'^ 2' 44'^ long. 42^ 32''. Pop., .30,000. 
it is of an oblong form, surrounded with ramparts, 
now partly* converted into public promenades, and 
defended by a citadel garrisoned by Austrian troops, 
lis streets .ire wide and regular, esi)eci.'ill 3 Lthe principal, 
called the Strfutonc, which is one of the nandsoinest in 
Italy; but they are dull and deserted. I'ho houses are 
built of brick. The principal square is mostly sur- 
rounded with old and mean buildings, but includes the 
town house, with the prison, an iintique structure, with 
tine Gothic tracery-work ; the governor’s palace, an old 
building, with new front, raised by the Prenchj and a 
large church : in the centre cf the square are the bronze 
equestrian statues of Alexander Farnese and his son. 
'I'he Farnese palace, an untinibhed <‘dificc of singular 
architecture, designed by Vignola, is now converted into 
a barrack ; its walls were formerly adorned with the 
works of Raphael, Correggio, Parmegiano, Ac. ; but these 
were mostly removed when tlio last Duke of Parma 
changed his brick palace of Piacenza for the tlironc of 
Naples. Piacenza abounds with churches. The ctithe- 
dral is a heavy-looking building of the Pith century; 
but its cupola 18 ornamented with fine frescoes by Ouer- 
cino and I'ranccschini ; and It has an altar-piece of high 
merit, by Proccacclno, with other paintings by that 
artiht, the Caracei, Parmegiano, Ac. Many of the other 
churches, aUo, boast of line paintings; but that fonnerly 
belonging ^ the Augustine convent, .an elegant struc- 
ture by Vignola, has been converted into u granary. 
3'he city has a pretty theatre, good liotcls, a public 
library, said to comprise 30,000 vols. ; two orphan asy- 
Jiini.s, Ac. ; and about ^ m. distant, a bridge crosses the 
Po. Pi.u’enza is a bishop’s see, the scat of the high 
court of appeal for tlie duchy, two inferior tribunals, 
an episcopal seminary, with about 200 students, schools 
of the fine arts, architecture, a high school for young 
l.'idies, Ac. It has a few manufactures of silk twist, 
woollen stuffs, stockings, hats, earthenware, Ac. ; but 
its chief trade is in agricultural produce. It has a 
large fair in April, 

When colonised by the Romans, anno b.c. 219.. Pla- 
centia was the most important and strongest city in 
(’ispadine Gaul ; and it afforded a secure retreat to the 
Roma 18 , after the unfortunate battles jof the Ticinus 
and Trebbia, Its fine amphitheatre, beyond the walls, 
w^ destroyed in the war between Otho and Vitellius. 
Piacenza, with its territory, was taken possession of by 
Pope Julius II., and given by Paul III. to L. Farnese. 
It has since mostly followed the fortunes of Parma. 
Pope Gregory X., Cardinal Alberonl, PallavicinI, Landi, 

/ n auumg the remarkable natives of this city. 

(linmpoMi ; Cramer's Anc, Italy, i. 79 — 82. : Conder’s 
Italy, ii. 18—23., Ac.) 

PIAZZA, a town of Sicily, near its centre, intend, of 
Galtmisetta, IH m. E..S.K. city of that name. Pop. in 
1831, 13,229. It is built upon an isolated eminence, 
inerc is nothing remarkable in its buildings; but it is 
admired fur the richness of its territory, and the great 
uonuty of the contiguous country. The chiesa matire, 
a good church, several convents, and a college, are the 
principal edifices. It is a bishop’s see ; but, from the 
Uttle attention paid to it by classical writers, and the 
apsenceol any vestige of antiquity, it was evidently a 
place of no great consequence in early times. (Uoarcy 
Vn f 254. ) 

1 j former provs. of France, now 

?li?i Aisne, Somme, Pas-de- 

"•Af^ennes, and Oise. 

“ nuarket-town and par. of England, 

on m L I? 'vaP- Pickcring-f.xthe, 

Moors, 18 in. S.W. Whitby, 

shins Area of par., including 5 town- 
town’ ' P®P’ township in 1831, 2,565. The 

tarv Af * gentle emfllence near a small tribn- 

Spmf l>orwent, is old and straggling. Near its W. 
M-is c^nL^® ® which Richard II. 

rmova???1? ***• position, and prior to his final 
removal to Pontefract. The churcK is a fine old building, 
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with a lofty spire : the living is a vicarage in the gift 
of the Dean of York. The Wefeleyan-Mcthodists, In- 
depeudents, and other dissenters, have their respec- 
tive places of worship; and there are 'various Sunday 
schools and a well-endowed charity school for IfiO chil- 
dren of both sexes. I'he town sent 2 mems. to the U. of 
C. in 23 Edw, I. ; but the privilege was discontinued in 
the tanao rei^, and has not been restored. It belongs to 
the duchy of Lancaster, and comprises in its jurisdic- 
tion several neighbouring villages, the whole forming 
what is called “ the Honour of Pickering.” A railway, 
24 m. in length, connects this town with Whitby. A 
' manor-court is held here at Easter and Michaelmas, for 
the recovery of debts under 40t., and petty sessions are 
held on alternate Mondays. Markets on Monday ; fairs 
the Mondays before Feb. 14., July G., and Oct. 11., chiefly 
for cattle. 

PIEDMONT, a country of N. Italy, composing the 
principal portion of the continental tlom. of the kingd. 
of Sardinia. {See Sardinia, Kingdom op.) 

PIP::RRE (ST.) Siv MAimNiqUB. 

PILLAU, a 8ea-i)ort town of the Prussian States, 
nrov. E. Prussia, at the point of a tongue of land, on the 
I N. side of the opening from the Baltic Into tlie large 
maritime inlet, called the Frische Huff, lat. 54® 3^1' 

I .39” N., long. 19° 52' 30" E. Pop. 3,fi(K). Pillau has a 
pretty goo<l port, but the water is rather shallow, not 
I exceeding 11 or 12 ft. In diqith, so that vessels of large 
! burden must anchor outside the bar. A light-house, 
i having the lantern elevated 90 ft. above the level of the 
! sea, has been erected on tlic S. side of the town, con- 
' tiguous to the port. Pillau is properly the sea-port of 
Konigsberg and Elbing, and is, in consequence, largely 
frequented by sbipping. 

PILSEN, a town or Bohemia, cap. circ. Pilsen, on the 
Beraun, a tributary of the Ellx', .53 m. S.W. by W. 
Prague. Pop., in 1834 , 8,906. It is one of the best 
built towns in the kingdom, and has a fine Gothic par. 
church, and town-hall, a gymnasium, military and other 
schools, a theatre, Ac. Its manufactures of woollen 
goods arc flourishing, and it has others of Morocco lea- 
ther, iron and horn wares, and alum. Being on the high 
route from Prague to S. and Central Germany, it has a 
considerable transit trade ; and a large annual fair is also 
held in Pilsen, attendeil by traders from every part ol 
Bohemia, (Austr. Kat. Encye.; Berghaus.) 

PINEHOI.O (Fr. Piguerol). a town of the Sardinian 
dom., in Piedmont, divis. Turin, cap. prov., on the Clu- 
soiie, near the foot of the Alps, 21 m. S.W. Turin. 
Pop. in 1H38, 13,501. It was formerly a place of 
strength ; hut on its cession to Savoy in 1713, its for- 
tifications were blown up by the French ; and at present 
it is surrounded only by a .slight wall. It is neither 
regularly nor well built, but contains a spatnous place of 
arms, with a handsome hospital and cavalry barracks. 
It has a tine cathedral, and numerous convents. The 
manufactures comprise coarse woollens, silk, twist, 
paper, and leather ; and the inliabs. have a considerable 
trade in these articles, and in corn, wine, spirits, and 
fire-wood. • 

PISA (an. PiS(C)y a famous city of Central Italy, the 
cap. of one of its most celebrated republics, and now the 
cap. of the prov. of its own name in the grand duchy of 
Tusc.any, in a fertile, though rather marshy, plain on the 
Arno, about 8 m. from its mouth, 13 m. N.N.E. Leghorn, 
60 m. W. Florence, and 12 m. S.W. Lucca; lat. 43° 43' 
11" N., long. 10° 24' E. The pop., which, in the 13tU 
century, was estimated, though probably far beyond the 
mark, at 150,0{)0, wa.s, in 1836, only 20,943 ! The walls of 
the city are nearly 5 m. in circuit. In the days of its pros- 
perity it was celebrated for the strength ol its fortifica- 
tions, its patrician towers, its profusion of marble, and its 
grave magnificence ; but it Is now only ” the shell of a 
great city.” (Addison.) Its ancient gravity has degene- 
rated into dullness ; its towers, however, though no 
longer a mack of nobility, may lie traced in its modern- 
ised houses ; and it can still boast of many marble edi- 
fices, and of one of the finest marble bridges in Eurof^ 
Its streets, though crooked, are wide, and paved, as m 
Florence, with large flag stones ; the river is embanked 
with stone quays ; and a street, the Lung- Amo, which 
extends along both Its banks, has a most majestic appear- 
ance. Some of the houses have curious old fronts, and 
one street is wholly bordered with arcades. In a large 
grass-grown square, at the N. angle of the city, are 4 re- 
markable buil^igs — the cathedral, baptistery, leaning 
tower, and Campo Santo ; ” all,” says Forsyth, ‘‘ built of 
the s.ame marble, all varieties of the same architecture, 
all venerable with years, and fortunate Ixjth in their so- 
ciety and their solitude.” The cathedral is an edifice of 
the nth century, and principally interesting as a speci- 
men of the style then prevalent in Italy. Its length is 
ft., bre.adth 108 ft. ; end it has u front 127 ft. In height. 
Internaliy it is divided into 5 aisles by 68 insulated co- 
lumns of ('orinthian or Composite architecture; and 4 
piers support an elliptical cupola. There are some beau- 
tiful altars, 3 magnificent bronze doors with sculptures 
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in relief by John of Bologna, and many fine paintinfra 
fmd ba8>r«liefs by some of the first Italian masters. But 
inconeruities are numerous : “ The marble pulpit is sup- 
ported by a naKed figure of most gross design ; Baccha- 
nals and Meleager’s hunt arc encrusted on the walls ; an 
ancient statue of Mars is worshipped under the name of 
St. Potitus ; and the heads of satyfs are carved on a car- 
dinal’s tomb 1 ” ( Forsyth. ) Among the SO other churches 
are many which can lK)ast of rare works of art. The l)ap- 
tistery, opposite the cathedral, was built between U52 
and IIM, when Pisa Wiis so populous and rich, that a vo- 
luntary contribution of one florin from each family is said 
to have suftlced to pay for its erection. This building is 
an immense polygon, above 160 feet in diameter and 176 
in height, surmounted by a cU[>ola and a cone terminated 
by a figure of St. John the Baptist. Nearly the whole of 
the exterior is of marble, and the interior is handsome ; 
but, according to Mr. Woods, the building wants finish, 
and is not altogether well proportioned. The famous 
Canirmnile^ or I.eaning Tower, is an edifice of little actual 
beamy, but rendered extraordinary by its inclination from 
the perpendicular. It was begun about 117-1, but not 
finished tiil the middle of the 14th century : it consists of 
2 concentric walls, each 2 ft. tliick, the diameter of the 
circular well in the centre being 22 ft. : it is H stories, or 
in height, with ont.<iide galleries projecting 7 ft. 
The topmost story ov(>rhangs the base on one side about 
l-a ft. ; and to a spectator looking down from the top, the 
efiect is terrific ; tliough, as the centre of gnivity is still 
10 ft. within the base, it is perfectly safe. 'I'he view 
from the summit is alike extensive and beautiful.' It 
has been supposed by some that the ineliuation is not 
accidental, but intentional, and that it was so constructed 
originally ; but the more probable opinion seems to be, 
that it is a conse<|aence of the .sinking of tlm foundation. 
The observatory and baptistery have also a slight in- 
clination, which' i.s, no doubt, owing to the s.ame cause. 

The campo santo, or cemetery, is the most beautiful 
edifice at Pisa, and unique* in its kind. It is an e)blong 
or rhennboidal ce^urt, ft. in length, by 127 ft. in 
breadth, surrounded by arcades of W’hitemarlde,aelorne*d 
witl» ancient Etruscan, Gree*k, and Re)man bas-relh‘fs, 
busts, and other sculptures ; nnel tlie walls ce>vfred with 
fresco-paintings, &c. by the earlie-st Italian mastor.s. In 
its centre is an ene)rmo*us mouiul of earth, said to have 
been brenight thither from Palestine- during the crusaeles, 
and formerly used as a burial ground. Pisa has a grmul 
ducal residence, and several e)ilier palae:cs, which, with 
the nobility’s club-heeuse and bank, are tine builelings : 
the .3 bridges are haud.sejiiu* ; and the lieespitals, llie atre, 
modern aqueduct I m, in kngtti, \c., arc we*ll adapted 
to their purposes. Variou.*! re-maius of antiquity exist, 
as those e)f the aqueduct of t’aldac(.illl, e.f the ht/pocam^ 
tur?t, &c.. suppose d to have bee n constructed by Ne-re*, 
but especially a sudatariimt, or vHj)our-l).%b, neiar tin- 
Ijucca gate. About 3J tn. distant, em the Imcca roail, 
are the Bagni (fe Pisa, gufepo.seil to I)*; the b.iths men- 
tioneei by Str.abo and Pliny, and still frequenteel by 
numerous vi.siters. 

Pisa hgis a university, formerly arnong the most cele- 
brated in Italy, and remarkable? for its tederance ; its de*- 
grees, except in divinity and cant>n law,be-ing .att.'iinable j 
by persons of all creeds. It is still the head unive-rsity ; 
of Tuscany; and, in IK.36, hael r)4r) studctits, 2.5.") in j nr i.s- ' 
prudence, 173 in medicine and seirgcry, 39 in phrsic.il 
anei mathennalical .science-s, and 26 in the-oleegy. Its li- : 
brary compri.ses 55,000 ve>l.s. ; anel attached to it arc the- ‘ 
Ferdinand (’e)llege, a fine be>tanic garden, cabinet ed' 
natural histen-y, clu-mfcal lai)')rate»iy, anel eibse-rvateuy. ; 
This university was e)nef of the lir:.t to revive the stnely 
of the civil law ; though there? he- no igooel feKiiielatioii - 
for the common story that thi.s rc‘\ ival was a consrejuenct; 
of the Pisans havitig found a copy of the Pande*cf.s 
among the spoils of Amalphi, s.acke?d by theon in 11-10. ‘ 
The university hjis hael many illustrious names in the j 
roll of her professors, including, among others, (lalileo, I 
Torricelli, Iledi, Malpighi, 'rhe)ma8 Dempster, Borelll, ! 
Q^telli, Gronovlus, A-C. Besides the university, Pi.sa 
has an episcopal seminary, with about 80 students, several 
conventual fem.'Ue schools, normal and I.,anca$trian 
schexds, Ac. ; and is an archbi8he)p’s see. Its maim- 
facturpg, which are unimportant, consi.st chiefly of soap, 
white lead, vitriol, glass, and a few otiier artlch-s ; and 
its trade has sunk in proportion to the rise of tliat.of 
Iwieghorn. 'i’he city I.s connected by navigable canals 
both with Leghorn and the Serchio ; bu# it Is a curious 
fact that no vestige can now la* foun«l of its ancient port 
or roadstead at the mouth of th** river, though, in the 
l.^th century, it accommodated large fleets. This sin- 
gular result is 8 up|) 08 od to have been brought tihout by 
a change In the course and ernhoucfiure of the Arno. 

I’isa derives some advantage from its being the 
winter resort of the grand duke and of the TuscaJi 
court, as well ns of numerous invalids, attracted thither 
by the mildness of tl»c elirnaU?. , f)n the shore near the 
city, amidst an exb'nsive fore.st of l.sl«x, is a farm he 
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have been roannl, it is said, from the time of the 
crusades ; and whence most of the zoological collections 
. in Europe arc supjilicd with these animals, 
j Morals seem to be at a lower ebb in this, tlian oven in 
most other Italian cities. 

“ All evllii here contaminalc the mind. 

That opulence departed leaves behind." 

According to Shnond, Idleness, ignorance, and profli- 
' gacy, form the general character of th»? inhab. Every day 
I T hear disgusting stories of meanness and dirty artifice in 
' every transaction of life. Foreigners cannot hire a house, 
or make a bargain of any sort witiiout being cheated. 
Most of the ladie.s have Llieir cavalieri servu'nti. 

\ Most writers attribute the foundation of this city to 
colonists from Pisa in the Peloponnesus soon after tlic 
Trojan war. 


It became a Roman colony, and its port was, in tlio time 
; of Strabo, an important naval station. It did not, how- 
i ever, attain to any great distinction till tlie 10th century, 
when it took the load among the commercial repub- 
I lies of Italy.* In the Iltli century, its fleet of gallt v-, 
j maintained a superiority in tlic Mediterranean, eoiii 
I m.-mdiiig the coasts of Sicily, Sardinia, ('oi-.-^ica, aid 
! Barhary, and assisting tlie French in the cnisailes. Rni 
I in the I.'tth century, a struggle commenced with G(-iioa. 

’ which, after many vicissitudes, endc*il in the total niin cl 
j tile Pisans, 'riu? latter w<-re defeated near the inland el' 
: Meloria, in 1284, in a gn'at naval engagement by the 
Genoe.se, with tlio loss of the greater part of their lici t, 

[ and above 16,000 men killed and taki'ii prisoners, 
j subsi-qm-ntly became the prey of various petty tyrant.s, aiul 
; was finally unit<*d to Florence in M06. ( iii. 410. - 
j 461.; Bo.',/’, f.rtfn-’i r.r.iu ArchiU'ct, ii. 393—398. ; Mnt- 
I thfus ; Uillitiin^ ; l'ui»iph j Cultder's Italy, iii. 1 — 20. ; 

; Ac.) 

I PI.STO.TA (an. Pisloria), a city of Central Italy, 

! grand duchy of Tuscany, jirov. Florence, on the Oiu 
I brone, a trilaitary of the Arno, at the foot of the Apeii- 
j nines, 20m. N.\V\ l-'lorence. I’op. in 1 h;} 6, 11,266, It i.s 
between 2 ami 3 m. in ciri’uit ; is surrounded by old 
walls said to have been originally constructeil by Dc- 
sideri'i.s, the la.st of the Loinbatd kings, iuid is further 
defended by a citadel built in 12."i2, it is^kian, hand. 
Some, and w<*Il built, with nmi-irilly liroatl streets, and 
many curious and ^pl• ndid editiees ; but, like many 
other Italian towns, is dull, mf>noton()us, and silent. Its 
cathedral is in the .same styb* of architecture a.s that ef 
Pisa and that of Lucca, Imt inferior to either; it has, 
however, .some inten-.sting monuments. 'I'lie baptistery, 
constructed by Andre?.'! Pis.ino, in 1337, is a small ami 
iiandsoine? octagonal Gothic edifice. Several of (he 
inferior cliurciies are? reinarkahh* for tlicir style of ai clii 
teetnre or works of art ; and the court-liouse is a fine old 
building, instead of tlic 8«n)pr(,ssed Jesuits’ ccdlcge, 
there is a seminary for prle.sts ; and a largo liospital is 
kept in good order. 

IMstoja has a well-supplied market, a museum, two 
small pidilic IJbraric-s, a largo thcalra*, assembly rooms, 
and .a race ground. Provisions are cheap and good; tin- 
climate Is cool and healtliy ; and the oily is the resideia c 
of many nr>l)le and respectahk* families. The manulac-^ 
tnre.s, which are on a small scale, Include silk tiyist, 
straw hats, liaper, musket barrels, cutlery, nails, iron 
wire, Ac. ; and near the city are some tolerably extensive 
iron-work.s. 

Pistoja is with Prato a bishop’s see, and has an epis. 
copal college, a superior private lyeeum, with nonnal, 
girls’, Iyanea.-.trian, and various inferior schools. In tin- 
niid.lk? age.s it was tlie cap of a republic, wliich became 
sul)j(-ct to l‘'ior<-nc<? about the same time with Pi.'-a. 
fltampndit; Bonuinff's Brport ; Cornier'' s Italy-) 

PFI’CAIRN S ISI.ANI). .SVc Poi.ynksia. 

PI r'l'F.NWKEM, a royal and park bor. and sei- 
port of Scotland, cn. Fife, on the N. shores of tlie I nth 
of Forth, i'6j uj. N.E. by N. Edinburgh. Pop- R-Rn 
It was created a bor. in 1-5.37, and bears the marks el 
aiitifiiiity and di?cay. In addition to the parish ehiircJ), 
the kpiscopaliaiis and tht? Relief Synod have each > 
chapel. PittenWr-cm ha.s a small harbour ; but the (ml) 
biisine.ss eonnet tod with it is that of fishing to a liniitcil 
extent. Hero are the remains of a monastery of Angii# 
line Friars, Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, 

“ 3’hc licoiirge of iinpontors, the terror of quacks," 


watfltorn hero In 1721. , 

Pittenwoem unites, with St. Andrew ft, thn 
struthers, Grail, Cupar, and Kiln-nny, in setiding I ' 
to the H. of C. Registered electors In tids bor. m 
40, 49. Corporation revenue, 448/. Numb<.’r ot < 
cillors, 24, A.,,,., 

PITTSBURG, a city of the U. States of N. 

, rica, state Pennsylvaiua, whose ou 

l.aiging to tlie grand duke, where a number of camels j have made it be called the Blriuingluun of Am** ’ 
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. n piei^e of Und between the Alleghany and Lord (then Colonel) Clive, on the 2:{d of Juno, 1757, over 

M.inoiiKahela, where those rivers meet to form the Ohio, Surnjn Dowla, soiibahdar of Bengal. Clive’s army con- 
yiM III. W. by N. IMiiladelphia, and 258 m. N.K. Cincin- sisted of only ffOO Kuroiieans, 2,1(K) Sepoys, and KK) 
ii iti. Top. of I’itthbnrg proper, in 1840, 21,200; hut if Topa.ss( S ; yet, witli this small force;, ho did not liesitati; 
\v(' include the town of Alleghany, N. of the river of to attack the sonhahdar’s army, of r)0,(K)0 foot, and lH,f((X) 
that name, the rising bor. of Birmingham, S. of the Mo- horse, .snpporte<l liy a formiilable train of artiilery ! I'lnsj 
nnugalu'la, and other suburbs, the pop. exeecvls M(,(KK(. however, was not so Quixotic a proceeding as it may at 
'I'he city is of a triangular shape, compactly and in some first sight appear ; for Clive knew that the native troops 
p.irts handsomely built, though the smoke of the dif- had no confid<*nce in their general, and, in fact, they 
lerent work.s has given to the houses a blackened and instantly gave way, so that the victory was at once com- 
r.itln r gloomy appearance: water is supplied from the plcte, and easily won. 'rin; result of this contest threw 
.Alleghany by means of a powerful steam-engine. Among Bengal into the hands of the i-lnglish, and laid tlio 
tlx* puWic buildings are upwards of fifty clmn-hes, foundations of our empire in India. {Mi/l's India, iii. 
with utt;u‘hed Sunday schoolsy an exchange, mansion- 158.) 
house, state penitentiary, different banking estaldi.sh- 
mciifs, the western university of Penn.sylvania, the 
A lU'gliaiiy ar.scMial, (occupying, with its magazines, bar- 
rarks, an area of 31 acres,) ami l>uildings belonging 
to tin* Pittsburg high school, two theological nc.-idemies, 
and a public library. 

Pittsburg is admirably situated for manufactures ami 
coimnerca; : it has an all'bnt unlimited command of inland 
navigation, and is connected not only wit4i New Orleans 
and the various ports on the Mississippi, and its trilmtary 
stroaiiLi, but also, by tneans of canals and railw.iys, with 
the (beat Lakes, and with Philadelphia, and other parts 
on file K. coast of the Union. (.SVr Pfnnsylv.vnia.) Ami 
in .iddirion to its advantageous geographical po.sitioii, it 
lias tile Conimaud of iuexliaustiiile supplii's of coal ami 
iron, in cimseipience it has become a iirincipal seat of 
Aiiicrie ni nianuf.u'tures, especially of those of hardware 
and glass. In IH^fO, the value of tlie cast iron artii'les 
produced luTe was e.sLiinated at 'l p!,H00 doll., that of bur 
iron artich's at 4,.5()0.()0<) doll,, ami that of hardware and 
cutlery at .'PiL.^oo doll. 'I'here were at the same time Ki 
gl Lss-liousos ; and the value (jf the glas-s articles annually 
proiluccd, inclmling mirrors, was estimated at 52i>,()(>() 
doll. 'I’lu'U'are, also, very extensive works for the pro- 
duction of steam-engines and other species of maclunery, 
with cvtiuLSive copper works, saw-mills, coffun manu- 
iai tiuT's, (‘arthenware works, .Jtc. 'I’lniugli Pittsimrg be Inasmuch, however, as tin; pop. of the city of Buenos 
above 2,000 m. from fin; sea, ship-building, esp<*cially of Ayres may ilself b<> estimated at about I0(i,('00, we are 
steamers for the navigation of the Ohio, Mississippi, ami inclined to think that this estimate is under the mark, 
their eonnoctdl stre.nns, is carried on ui>on a very large and tliat tin; poj) maybe set down at about a million, 
scale; and, most part of tin; machinery us»;<l in the It has sometimes, indeed, bium estimated at tw’o millions 
stcTiiKTS built at New Orleans, and other ports in tiie' ami upwanls ; but there can be no doubt that this is very 
valley of tlie Mississippi, is produced here. It may, also, far beyond tin* niai k. The Indians, wlio are not in- 
be truly atlirined, that, notwithstanding their rapid in- elmh'd’ in any of the above estimates, are, probably, 
<'rease, the manufactures and commerce of Pittsburg are under .')0,()00. ‘ 

yet only in their infancy ; and that they must necc.SN.irily On tlu' W. Ibis territory is bounded by the great Cor- 
i’oiitinm; to increase with the Inereasing wealth ami po- <lillera of the Amies; ami tlie N.W. prov. of Salta i.s 
pulation of the Vast countries of wltich she is a principal almost wlndly mountainous, as arc extensive portions of 
workshop ami. emporium. In 1.838, tin; aggregate Imnlcn the adjacent provs. of (^atamarca and 'i'ucuman. Some 
of the stemners, belonging to Pittsburg, ainount<-d to poinhs of tlie Despobbuh) chain in .Salta rise i»robul)ly 
1 1 ,8t>.5 tons. 'J'lie inhabs., who are a mixture of all to tlie lieighi of 13,(K»0ft,; and in (’ordova are isolalcii 
nations, (lermans, Irisli, Knglish, Scotch, French, X-c., chaims, whi<‘h any where, but in flu; neighbourhood of tin; 
are indiistTious, frugal, economical, ami without show, Andes wouhl be called mountains. Still, however, after 
Pittsburg derives its name from Fort Pitt, a fortres.s allowing for tiu'sc and other deductions, live sixths of the 
conslrucied on the site of the city by tiie British pro- c<»untry consist of ))lains, several of which arc of vast 
viotisly to I7(i0; and round which a town began, in the extent. But notwithstanding its freedom from mountains, 
citiirs»> of time, to grow up. But It did not make much ami the numher and magnitiuh' of its rivers, it is far 
priigre s till I7h5, since which it has steadily and rapidly from being (be fertile region that is so generally sup- 
advaneed in industry, wealth, ami population. In 175.'), po.sed ; ami a large proportion of its surface is, in fact, 
a British and Colonial force, under (Jeneral Bradtlock, condemned to periiettiid sterility. In the N. is the S. 
sustained a total defeat on tins ground now occupicil by portion of tlio immense tract known by the name of 
this city. ^ {Stuarts America, ii. 475, 478.; Murray's the tiran C/uieo, a vast plain, occupying the whole 
7vrit'. Ainer. cd. iii. 511. ; EjicycL Amer . ; OjlJi- triangular space between Bolivia on the N. and the 

c/n/ }teturns, &c.) great rivers Paraguay ou the K., and .Salado on tin; 

PI.A.SF.N Ci.A, a fortified city of .Spain, in Kstreina- \V. This' immense plain, whicli probably covers from 
dura, on a peninsula almost surrounded by the Jerles, a llO.OfHlto 12().(KKFsq. in., is hut little known; In the N. 
vi"'* here by three liridges), 102 m. it is covered with extensive forests, but its more S. por- 

N. by E. Badajoz, and 1 20 in. W. by S. Madrid. Pop., tion, between the Vennejo ami Salado, is, in hu t. a 
acioiding to Miflano, fi,787. It stamls in a plain, sur- sandy, ai i»i, and uninhabitable desert, 'i bis, also, is flic 
rounded N. and K. by high mountains, is surrounded by charaeUT of the extensive tract between the Salado ami 
strong walls, entered by six gates, and has several pretty the Hio Dolce, and W. from tin* latter, as far as tin; 

wide, level, and well-paved streets, with 7 par. churches. Sierra Vel.isco, in about (lie fiSlb deg. of W . long_ 

a cathedral, an episcopal palace, 5 liospitals, a tine old extemls the gnuit Salt Desert of Salinas, in great 

•uiueduct of 80 arclies, which conveys water to the tow n, part covered with saline clHoresrcnce, and cNtrein<;ly 

aiul a private collection of antiquities. 'I’ho cathedral, not. The great southern plain, or that whicli extends 
a niodern Gothic structure, is not completed: tho overthewh<»IecountryS.oftlie:i3d(Ir‘g.oflat.,is,loi- 
bishop, 8 dignitaries, and 24 canons, tunatel)', of a very diiierent character from those pre- 
I he, manufactures comprise leather, hats, woollen, linen, viously noticed. This va.st tract, which includes an 
•uui hempen cloths; and the surrounding plain, or WMcr/rt, area of .above 3()0,(i()0 sq. m., is called t\w Pampas. It 
s extremely fertile, producing large quantities of grain, may, taking its vast size into account, in; rr'gartlcd 
bin s, oil, Ac. e B M far alnfost as a dead level, its slope towards the F. being 

*^*a8(’bcia, though not the /Im5ri7cm of the Bomans, is gradual and imperceptible. It is interspersed with 
pinveo, by the Mumei bus antiquities foumi in it, to*)eof innumerable lakes; but the.se, as well as most of the 

emote origin. The pnvsent city, however, was built rivers by which they arc fed ace brackish, the soil 

(‘''^» i of the 12th century, by Alplumso I\. of through which they flow being strongly impregnated 

' .istiie. It was formerly po.sK(;.sscd by its own lords, with salt. Perfectly fresh and potable water is, how- 
< Hi gave title to a duchy ; but, in 1448, it w.-is uniteil to ever, found at the depth of from 20 to 50 It, Siibstan- 
7 V ^ '■own of (.'aslilc. {Dillon's Tram/s, p. 282. ; Mud. tially, liowever, the Pampa.s are divided into several re- 
pT /c , glons, difl'erl* r in climate and produce, though under the 
80 Y’ village of Benffnl, on the Hooghly riyer, same lat. “ vm leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these 

Mil ^ ■ I, ‘ 30 m. S. Moorshedabad. This regions i,> ci ver.d for 180 in. with clover and thistles 

‘incmovalde in Indian history, for its aliernaftdv ; the 2d region, which extenos for 450 m., 

ll' ^ great victory gained by produces lung grass ; and the 3d, which reaches the base . 


PLATA, LA, (REPUBLIC OF), or ARGENTINE 
REPUBI.IC, an independent state;, or rather confeder- 
ation of stato.s, in .S. America, extending betwoim the 22d 
and 1l.st ileg.s, of .S. lat. and tlu; 5lth ami 72d of W. long., 
Iiaying N. Bolivia; K, Paraguay, Brazil, and the Banda 
Oriental, from all which it i.s sejiarated by the Paraguay, 
I’aruna, and Uruguay rivers; S. the Atlantic Ocean 
and Patagonia ; and VV. (3iili and Bolivia. Sir Woodbine 
Parish gives tin? following estimate of the area, popu- 
lation, and sulidivisions of this territory : — 


1 l*iovin<-os. 1 Area in .sq. m. 

Kstiin. I’oj). (3iid'’J\)wns.l 

Hiii'iios Ayres 

iSOjOOfl to .'iii'i.i'ii II I ' llii, II,.. \ 1 r< ' 

S.aiiia l-\) - 1 

ir,,oun — ei.iiii I . 1 , 1 , 1 

Kiitre Kios -j 

Vi.'>,(i00— .'in.non Parana 

CorrietitfS -j 

3.'). non — 40, non CiinientOii 

(^n'tluva 

Sn'iOOn — .8.'>,onO Ponlova 

Santiago - 

■l.^iOOO — .'■>11,111111 '^allt i.ii;ii 

'J'lKiiiuan - 7UC>,()0n 

10,000 — 1 ’,,111111 1 II, III,, ail 

iS.ilta 

.'> 0 , 000 — (’>0,1 '00 Sal U 

jCatain.irca •! 

.'iO.OOU — .T.'i/lOO Cataniarca 

T.iUioja 

],s,ooo_ i;o, non Rioja 


■.iO.lHlO - ‘^.'lOOO Sail tails 

KMcn'lo/..'i - 

. 3 ;->,(iun _ .10,000 Mfn(l )>/,1 

Sail .Ilian -!j 

'<! 2 ,(HJ 0 — ',^,"),000 S,m .Fn.-iii 

'I'ut.il -1 7 H',, ()'>() 1 

COO.OOO to OT.O.OOO' 1 
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of the Cordillera, Is a grove of low trees and shrubs. Many of the minor plains are of a very different clia« 
'I’he 2d and 3d of those regions l^ave nearly the same racter from either this or the (Jrnn CImeo ; and some, as 
appearanee throughout the year, for the trees and shrubs those of Tiieuman, yield e«)rn and maize, rite, tobaeeo, 
are evergreens, and the immense plain of grass only the sugar-cane, do. in the greatest abundanee. 'I'ln- 
changes its eoltjur from green to brown ; hut the 1st re- provs. t)f (.'ordova, Salta, Ac. arc also in i)arts very fer- 
gion varies with the four seasons of tlio year in a most tile. In general, the N.W. j)rov8. arc the )nost pro- 
extraordinary manner. In winter the leavt^s of the duetive of grain, while the E. provinces, or those b<‘- 
thistles arc large and luxuriant, and the whole surface of tween the I’arana and the Uruguay, and tlie S.K. 
the country has the rough appearance of a turnip Held. province.s, abound most in cattle, and furnish the greater 
The clover in this season is extremely rielj and strong; portion of the exports from Buenos Ayres, 
and the sight of the wild cattle grazing In fidlliberty on The Argentine republic, excepting a small portion 
.such pasture is very l^eautiful. In spring, the clover has (ow’ards its S. extremity, watered by the Rio Colorado, 
vanisned, the leaves of the thistles have cxtendi*d along | and a few smaller rivers, is wholly comprised in tlu; 
the ground, and the country still looks like a rough crop j basin of the Plata. (SVe next art.) Its vast branelu s 
of turnips. In less than a month the whole region he- ) supply the most extensive means of Internal cointnimi- 
eornes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which cation ; though the utility of some of them be at pn .sciif 
have suddeidy shot up to a heigiit of 10 or 1 1 ft., and are { a good d<'al imiiaired by the prohibitory measure.s oC 
all in full bloom. Tlie path is hemmed in on botl> sides; i Dr. Franeia, dictator ot Paraguay. Many large rivers 
the view is comparatively obstruct'd ; not an animal is water the great plains; but stiveral of these lose them- 
tt) be .setm ; and tiio stem's of the thistles are so eloso to ■ selves in tl>e considc^rabh* lakes prtwiously noticed, 
each other, and so strong, that, in<lepeii<lent of the ; without finding their way t(» the sea. 'I'h<* princip i 
prickles with which they are armed, they form an im- . of tlu'se is the Rio J^olce, which intersects the pro- 
penetrahle barrier. 'I'he sudden growLli of these plants i vinccs of 'I'ucuinan and Santiago, ami falls info the lak(' 
I.S quite astonishing ; and though it would he an iinu.siial ' r/r los Poron^os, or grc'at salt lake, .'lf> in. in length, l»v 
misfortune in military history, yet it is rt'.illy po.s.silile 20 m. in brea«lth. Stweral laki's and swainjis, of a .si/e 
that an invading army, unacquainted with the <-ountry. little inferior to this, are laid dow n in maps as i-xistin 
mightbeimpri8onedhythe.se thistles Ix'fure it has liad in the Pampas; but tlie largest lake, or lagoon, is ih. it 
time to escape from them. 'I'he summer is not over be- ; of \bera, in Corrieiite.s, wliicli exteinls over 1,000 .‘q. 
fore tlie scene undergoes anothiT rapid change; the, m., and «uppli<-s four con.sider.tldi' rivi'rs. Itisprohalil' 
thistles suddenly lose their ,saj> ami verduri', tlieir lieads that tin; Parana formerly took its couise through llii> 
droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the ht< ms become l.ike ; at presimt no stream runs into it, and it is i-np- 
black and dead, and they ri'main rattling with the breeze po^ed to derive it.s waters through some imdergroniu! 
one against ;uiotlu*r until the violence of the pampero, or <lrainag<*. 

hurricane, ie\i*ls them with the ground, where they ra- ; and Minerals — Tlie N. E. and S. W. shores 

jiiuly decoriiposi' and disaf'pear ; the clover rnslu's up, of the Rio «le la Plata present the greatest contt.i't 
and the .scene is again verdant. 'I'he vast region of gra.s.s in their geological feature.s. 'I'lu' N. .shore is ele\ateii, 
in the Pampas for 'led in. is without a wce<i, and tiie ' and. like the islands in the rivi'r's bed above Buciio- 
region of wood is eiuially extraordinary, 'i’he trees are Ayres, <'oinpo,seil of granitis gm*is,s, and clay-slato ; wliiie, 
not crowded, but in their grow th such beautiful order i.s on the S. siile, evr*vy trace of rock is entiri'ly lost au.l 
ob.served, that one may gallop hi'fwi'on them in every for hundreds of mile.s inland, not even the small, a 
dirertiou. 'Pho w hole country Is in such beautiful onler, pelible is to be rm't w itli. Ah far a.« w e are yet .k - 
that if cities ami millions of inhaltitants could smidenly nnaiiited with it, tile wliole of the vast Iev(d forming ll.c 
be planted at proper intervals and situations, the lu’ople Ihunp.as ajipears to be one innnense bed of alluvial s.niil 
would iiave nothing to do but to drive out their cattle to quietly deposited, during the lapse of ages, in what u ir. 
graze, and, without any previous preparation, to plough anciently a gulph of the .Atlantic, of which, the a-sMi.iry 
whatever qmintity of ground their wants may reipiire. , of the Plata is now the only remaining portion. 'I'lie 
“ 'I'lic climate of the 1‘ampas is subject to a great dif- | same process appears to be, at jiri’sent, going on lu i 
ferrnce of temperature in winter ami .summer, though also; this acstuary, w liich, in the Pith lentnry, is re- 
the changes are very regular. The w inter is about norteil to have been deejt enough for ships of any bur<li n, 
as colil as our immtii of November, and the ground at is gradually silting iq), ;md we may expect that, at some 
sunrise i.s always coven d with wliite frost, but the ice is future period, instead of disclnirging itself by a wide 
seldom more than l-ioth of an inch thick. In summer mouth a.s at present, or as the Nile, probably, in the nm-i 
the .sun is oppn'.ssively hot. 'I'he dilforence, however, ' ancient time.s, the Plata will enter tlie ocean by a dclfa, 
Iiotween the atmospfiere of Mi'mioza, SaH Luis, ami like the Amazon, the (innges, or the Nile (|f onr da> . 
Buenos Ayre.s, whicli an; all nearly under the same lat., In the alluvium of tin* Pampas, vast ipiantities of m.i- 
is very great ; in tlie two former, or in tiio regions of rine sliells, and the remains of tlie Meaafhi'rimn oi'j- 
W'ood and grass, tlie air is extremely dry ; there is no patron, Ac., have been found, and, according to Mr. 
dew at night ; in the hottest weather there is apparently Darwin, its w hole area is one w ide sepulchre for extnn t 
very little jier.spiration, and the dead animals lie on the quadrupeds. ( /’ownec aj the Adventure and lieofilt , 
plain dried up in their .>kins. But in tlic prov. of Buenos l.m>,, Ac. ; J*aris/rs Jiuenos At/res, 104, 16.').) 

A\cvs, or in the n gion of tiiistles and clover, vegs’tatiou 'PIk* precious metals, with copper, lead, iron, Ac.. ;mc 
I learly announces the humidity of the climate, and the found in diUerent parts of the country; but, spc.ikiug 
dead animals on tlie plain are in a rapid .state of putre- gcnerallv, it.s mineral riches have been very inij-cilcctly 

faction. On arriving at Bin-nos Ayres, the walks of th<> explored. (Add .and silver have, however, In'cn ohtainc i 
Iiou.ses are so damp th.at it is cheerb-Hs to enter them ; in considi'ralih* cpiantities, in various districts in the 
and sugar, as also all de!i(|uesc« nt salts, arc tlu-re fouiul ■ N.W, and W. provinces connected with the Andes, 
nearly dl.ss<dv<«d, 'Phis dampne.s.s, however, tloe.s not aji- esfiecially at I'amatina, in Rioja, where the ores of silver 

K ear to lie iiiihc.ilthy. 'Phe .S. part of the Pamp.a.s is in- are .sai<l to be very ri< h. Humboldt estimatc<i the total 
abited by^ Indians, ‘‘who have no fixed abode, but wandt'r value of the gold and silver obtained from mines and 
from place to place as the licrbage arouWd lliein becomes washings in the cajitain-generalship of Buenos Ayres, 
consumed by their cattle. rbi> N. fiart and the re.st of at the commeneement of the present century, at nearly 
the provs. of L.a IMata are inhabiif d by a few straggling '> million.s <lollars a year. But the greatest portion el 
individuals, and a few small groups of people, who live what is now called Bolivia was then included within 
together only because tliey were born together. 'I’he the limit.s of the government; and we have seen no lid* 
travelling across the I'anqias is ri-ally a very a.stonisliiiig aceouiits of the produce of the mines on which it would 
<l^orC. The country has no road but a track w iru h ks be .safe to place the Kinallest reliance: pcrha}>s it d'x s 
constantly clianged. I'lie huts, ternu'd posts, are at dif- not, at nresent ( 1841 ), amount to 400, ()(»0A a year. Irmi 
ferent distances, but, upon an average, about m. from al.Mi believed to exist in Uie CHiaco, in extensive 
each other; and in travelling with rani;igi*.H, it is neces- i intermixed with small proportions of nickel and cohalt; 
sary to send a man before to reque.st the ganr/ios to col- and Sir W. P.irisli considers it extremely ^irobable. |h<d 

left their horses. 7’he country is inferserted with tk.e immense mass of metal presented by him to the nn- 

streams, rivulct.s, and rivers, with panfanos (marshes), ti.sh Museum, and considered meteoric, is rather a p'o- ^ 
&c., through which it i.H absolutely necessary t«> ilrive. diiction of tin' soil. (Jiuenos Affres, _ 

In one Instance, the carriage, strange a.s it may seem, ! Salt is tlie most abundant mineral, and *^^'**^ 1 * 
goes through a lake, which of course is not dei'p. The state of efflorescence over the surface of immense ^ 
banks of the rivulets are often very precipitous, and I in a multitude of brackish springs and pools, and in n>' 
constantly remarked that we drove over and throi>gh ofro ksalt. Epsom and filauber salts, limestone, | 

places which, in Europe, any military oflicer would, IIh;- ; alum, miuernl pitch, and an abundance of ‘,„s 

lleve, without hesitation, rejiort as impassalile. 'I'hemosf; to be met with along the Cordillera, besides bitm*' ^ .j^ 
imlepeiident way of travelling is, however, on hotseback, ' slfale, with appearances of coal in many niace.s : ^ 

without baggage, and w Ithout an attendant. In tlil.s case i.s said, tiiougli the statement requires conllrmatioii, 
the traveller has to saddle his own horse, and to sleep ; there are extensive beds of coat in the extreme 
at rdglit upon tlie ground on his saddle; and as he is angle of the country, (ncln<!'’ 

unable to carry any provisionSr he must throw himself] The vegetable productn in the N, provinces > ^ 
completely on ’the feeble resources of the country, and* mo.st of those whfeh flourish betwoi-*n the trojdcs ; 
live on little «;lse than beef and water.” (Head's Juur~ j in the S. thi^are in general siraflar to those k ’ 
nef/$ across th ' I*unipns, p, 2 — 10. 46— .W). rope. But Wen as far S. as Corrientos, cotton, n 
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irict, sugar cane, Indigo, and many other articles of pri- 
mary importance in the markets of Europe, may be pro- 
duced to almost any extent ; and a large extent of 
country is extremely well adapted to the culture of 
wheat, maize, and other grains. Wheat, which, till of late, 
was little cultivated, has now becotiie an article of export. 
Blit the implements and processes of agriculture are 
still in the rudest (lossible state. “ In many towns of 
the interior, a common wheelbarrow is as yet unheard of ; 
wliile in the capital itself, the first pump ever seen in a 

I irivate house was put up a very lew years ago by an 
Englishman I ” ( l^artsh's But'nos At/res, p. .357.) 

'I'lic immense tract annually inundated by the Plata, 
now wholly in a state of nature, might, it is said, be 
made available for the culture of riee on a most exten- 
sive scale. Theinhabs. of Arauco, a dejiartmeut of La 
Kioja, are principally rmployiHl in the culture of the 
Nine, and make unmially from 8,000 to 10,000 .small 
barrels o a strong sweet wine, which ks sent to (’or- 
dova ana the neighbouring provinces. A good deal of 
strong and full-bodied wine and brandy is also sent from 
jMciuloza to Buenos Ayres, 

'I'h(‘ demand for sugar in the inland provs. is not sulli- 
cicnl to induce the country people to attend much to the 
I ane ; but tobacco is pretty largely cultiv.atcd, and liiids 
a really sale in 'J'ucutnan and the adjacent provs. Lata- 
marca supplies all ttie surrounding states with cotton of 
a superior quality, for their domestic manuractures ; and 
e\ports large quantities of red pepper to Buenos Avres. 
I'he cactus, which feeds the cochineal insect, grows in 
Saiill.igo, Salta, and elsewhere in the W., and to an 
unusual size ; and from the first-named prov. from 
8, non to 1(),(H)0 lbs. a year of eoehine.al were fornu'rly 
sent to (Miili and P<‘ru. Aloes are equally abundant, and 
IVom tlieir macerated (ibri's the Indians of the (3iaeo 
)Make j irn, ropes, fishing. luds. and a variety of l)ags and 
jionches. for which there Is alway.s a demand among 
til. ir more eivili.sed neighlxnirs ; the.se artiides are dyed 
i.i indelible colours, pn.'pared hy the Indians from uativi' 
plants. Tho cocoa |>lant {r'rtfffnojrtjlon peruvumnm), 
Mhicli, when mixed with lime, form,s a stimulant chewed 
by the Peruvian, a.s Ihe bi'tel in S. Asia, grows phmtifully 
111 .S.illa. B(>ni»laiid found .3 new species of indigo in 
Lorrientes; madder is indigenous in scv(*ral places; 
.and on ()M(‘ spi'cies of shrub a small in.sect called the cln- 
is found, which aflbials a most beautiful gri'cu dy<'. 
'J’lie E, flanks of the Andes, and the banks of the \V. 
a'lliicnts of the Paraguay, are covered with den.si* forests ; 
wliich are, howeviT, for tlie »no,st part, useless, being at 
so great a distance from the Plata and sea-ports of tlie 
republic, 'Phe trees are mostly of tlu; mimosa family ; 
and, from the fruit of the algaroba, mixed with maize, 
tlie Indian.s make cakes ; and hy fermentation, proilucc 
their c/n'ra, a strong intoxicating spirit, in very general 
use. The quiiK/uinn, or Peruvian bark tree, various 
palms, and the j/frb(i~ 7 natd, or Paraguay t(‘a, are indi- 
genous in Salta, &c. Figs, oranges, peaelu’s, walnuts, 
apples, and other fruits, have been introduced by Eu- 
ropeams, and flourish with great luxuriance in many of 
the central and S. provs.; the want of pop. being, for 
the mo.st part, the only great drawback to the devedope- 
nn .jt of tile vast natur.a! resources of the country. 

Put the chief source of wealth is the immense herds 
of horned cattle which wander over the widely-extended 
plains of the Pampas. I' ormerly, the greater munber of 
these were unapprojniatcd, like the land they roamed 
oyer, and Vfore Ittssoi d and destroyed at pleasure for their 
hides or fat, though sometimes, also, for their flesh, 
and sometimes for their tongues only, the rest of the 
body being left to beasts and birds of prey. But the 
Pampas are no longer unappropriated ; u large part has 
been carefully measured by the government ottlcer.s, and 
allotted to individuals, the extent and boundaries of 
whose esfaiicias, or estates, are duly registered. Every 
animal a year old is branded with the mark of the 
owner, and that mark, being registered by the authorities, 
entitles him to claim his property wherever found. Ac- 
cording to Sir W. Parish, it has been estimated that in 
single prov. of Buenos Ayres there arc from 3 to i 
nnilion head of cattle, and above another million in tljc 
other provs. The number must certainly be immense; 
»<>r hundreds of thousands liave, on some oce.'i.«ion8, 
pen.shc*d through inundation and drought without si'usi- 
•)iy iril’ecting the supply for the market.** But all esti- 
mates of the number of cattle in the.se ijrovs. are purely 
J’onjoctural, and entitled to little weight; though we 
incline to think that Sir W. Parish has much imdcr-ratcd 
A ? ’’f cattle in the provs. other than Buenos 

In Entre llios, iMiforo tlie revolution, **aii 
i.*i ^ leagues in length, by in breadth, that Is, 

, ‘“4 *3- leagues, might have had upon it generally 
about H.ooo head of horned cafWe. and ir>.(MK) horses. 

J ne price of it, with stock, &c., might he — the horned 


r,.,?! dmight of 1831 -.Ti, Itdiras that from 1 

fci'i..,.. 1*? of anlmalH illed : - tn^e b^er» of the l.'ikes anti 

• hh iiw.w I*' '*1^ buenoa Aym weM^ng afterwards white 

with thou bont-:. Irora/i'* /{u4fnot A^ret, p. .Wl.) 


cattle nt 2.v. e.ach == 800/. ; the horses at W. each as* 37W., 
and fixtures 100/. ; cost, therefore, of stock and fixtures, 
1,275/., leaving the estate of 37^ sq. m. as a bonus to the 
purchaser !” {Jiohertsun's Letters on Varanuau, ii, 215, 
21 ( 1 .) ^ ^ 

t'attle-rearing ostatc.s are frequently of vast, size ; 
ami Laiulioti, probably the large.st landholder of l.a 
Plata, is said, by Mr. Bobertson, to have been the pro- 
prietor of 300 sq. leagues of territory, with 250,000 head 
of horned cattle, and 3(K),(M)0 horses and mules. The 
annual increase upon a well-regulattKl estancia varies 
from 30 to 40 per cent., which yields an enormous profit 
to the proprietor, whose expenses are comparatively 
trifling. And since the revolution, wliich has thrown 
open the traile of S. America, the cattle, which were 
previouslv not worth more than .‘iv. or 4.v. a head, are 
now worth 20.S. and for these 20.v. the farmer can hiiv double 
the quantity boHi of necessaries and luxuries (his own 
commodity of e.ittle always excepted), which he could 
proi-ure for them before. The estancierus of .Santa F6 
were formerly among the richest in the viceroy.ilty, and 
furnished by far tlie greater part of the Oh.hOt) mules 
yearly %ent to Salta for the service of Peru ; but the 
stoppage of the trade with the latter country and I'a- 
ragu.iy, and the attacks of the Indians, have impo- 
verished .md ilepopiilati'd that province almost to the 
last degree, 'I'he mules were commonly sent, when two 
or three years old, to a periodical fair, near Salta, to 
which the purchasers from Peru repaired, and bouglit 
tficm in droves, at the rate of from 14 to Hi dollars e.'u h. 
'I'he struggle fur independence stopped this traflie ; for 
Peru hi'ing to the last in the possession of the royalists, 
all intercour.se with Salta was long cut ofT, and not 
h.iving been renewed to any great I'xtcnt, the breeding 
of mules has declined eousiderahly in ixt Plata. 

'I'he hors(;s of the T’ampas are similar to the common 
Spanish horse, and of all colours: like tlu; cattle, the 
original stock was introduced from lEurope. 'I'liey 
wander w'iUl in immense herds, being caught indis- 
criiidnately by tlu; gauelioes, vvheTurv<;r they are re- 
quired. 'fhough as .serviceable to the gaueho as to the 
Ar.ab, the former, owing, no doubt, to the animal being 
r.iised \vithout any attention on his part, cares very little 
for his horsi* ; he goads it in the most unmereifiil 
manner, and when it drops with fatigiiq, he Ibrtkwith 
lassoes and mounts another, abandoning the exhausted 
hor.se to the wild animals. Mares are better treated 
by tlu; .Sp.uiiard.s ; but among the Indians, marcs’ lU'sh 
is the orilinary animal food. It inav be supposed that 
mutton is neither v(*ry exeoHcnt nor dear in this country, 
sinei*, hy .an old royal edict, the inh.d)s. were forbiddi'U 
to drive sheep alive into tlie brick-kilns for fuel ! 'i’he 
wool, also, a few years ago, was hardly worth the expense 
of cleaning, but it lias latterly much improved in qua- 
lity ; and the export of this article, which, in 1x30, 
re.iehed only 10,1 1 1 lbs., amounted in KS57 to 2,207,951 
lbs. Still, lunvever, tlu* breed of sheep, like that of goats 
and hogs, i.s very inferior. 'i'lu; singular animal, the 
coypou^ which furnisltes the skins known in commerce by 
tlu* name of nutria, i.s abundant in Buenos Ayres, its 
.skins forming a principal arlicl(;of export : the ehiiiehilla 
also abounds in various districts. Along the Andes arc 
found guanacoes, llamas, vicunnas, &c. Wild boars, 
(le»*r, with j.igiiars, pumas, armadillos, &:e., are also met 
with. The biseaclm, a rodent quadruped, which makes 
travelling over the Pampas dangerous from its nu- 
merous burrow ings, is verv abundant ; and condor.s, 
voltures, and numerous birds of rich plumage*, inhabit 
the country. It.s greatest pests are giant ants, lo- 
custs, imn#nse bugs, musquitos, and other insect 
trilxxs. 

The f’aucJws, or native peons, are the descendants 
of European colonists, and many of them have sprung 
from the best families of Spain. 'I'hey are at once the 
mo.st active and the most indolent of human beings ; 
living, when not on horseback (which they getiprally 
are), in the rudest manner iii mud Imts. 'I’hey are 
without agriculture, subsisting almost wholly on the 
flesh of oxen and game of various kinds, which they 
catch by means of two singular weapons, in the use 
of which they are extremely dexterous, the lasso and tho 
bolas. The former, used by most natives of La I’lata 
ami Lhill, is a strong platted thong of green hide, about 
40 ft. in length, witli an iron ring at one end forming a 
running noose, the other end being fixed by the peon on 
horseback to his saddle-girth. The,gaucho, when about 
to seize ail animal, whirls the noose w ith a portion of the 
thong horizontally round his head, holding the rest of 
the lasso coiled up in his left hand ; and, when near 
enough to the object, at a precise point of its rotation, 
flings off the noose, which .seldom or never fails to secure 
Uie animal. If a horse, it invariably falls over the neck j 
if an ox, >ver the horns. As soon as the rider has suc- 
ceerled in Iur aim, he suddenly turns his horse, which 
sets its leg? lu a position to resist successfully the pull ot 
the cutraj'ped animal, 'llic dexterity evinced in this 
operation, and the certainty with which an animal run- 
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ning ait full siwfHl, Is caught, are very striking. The 
bolaSy used also by the Indians, is briefly described in 
the art. Patagonia, in thi« vol. 

The Indians arc of Araneaniun origin {scr Chili, 
Vol. I. p OO'i.), living, like the gauchos, chiellv on hor.«e- 
hack. hut partly in niovable tents in.ade of hides. To 
their main food 'the flesh of mares an<l colts, if tiioy add 
any thing it is maize, obtained from tlic Spiuiiarils in 
exchange for suit, cattle, and blankets, made by their 
women. They live together in diflerent trifies, each 
governed bj-a cacdque. ^onie are friendly to the wliites, 
but the greater part are bitterly hostile ; and tlie two 
race.s maintain against each other an (*xtorniinating war- 
fare. .4 few Indiams in the prors. of Salta, &c., are 
employeil by tlie whites in agriculture; receiving in pay- 
ment for their services soipe coars«‘ wdHillen cloths, 
fH*ads, baubles, and a few other articles of <tres's ; but. In 
general, the indepeiuleut tribes wearing'' only a poncho, 
or short cloak. IwKits of eolt-skin, and other articles rtf 
liomcstic Tnaiwif'.K'fnre. place little value on European 
goods. Nu lu rous settlements were made In the Idth 
century hy the .J<‘snifs in the IVIis.siones, S.l‘\ of Cor. 
rientes, and civilisation is said to ha\e math* .some pro- , 
gress among the Indians of this quarter; but after the 
expulsiwi of the Je.suits, in 17*17, they speedily laji.sed 
into their previous barbarism. i 

lia Plata has sean ely any nianufaetures. Poncho.s, ' 
saddle-cloths, blanket.s, Xc., arc irnule by the Indian 
women, and .sold in great numbers to the people of 'I'n- ‘ 
cuman and .Salta. Cordova i.s the principal manufacturing 
town; but the above kind of goods ;m«l inoro<-eo leather, 
with woo(1«>n latwls and di.shes, (•(:jnj)rise almost all the 
articles made there. The foriMgn imports eon.sist prin 
ctpally of Ivuropean good.s for the u hite eolojiists ; mostly 
from (Jreat Uritam. " ’Phe gauefio i.s everywhere 
clothed in Hritish m.'innfncture.s. 'I'ake liis whole eijuip- 
ment — eNarnine every thing abfiut him —and what is 
there (not of raw liide) that is not Hriti.vh ? If his w il'e 
has a gown, ten to one, it i.s made at Manchester ; the 
eamivkettlo in which ht^iarok.? his food, the earthenware 
he eats from, tlie knife, .spur.s, bit, are all imported from 
Kn, gland.” {Parish, d.'l''.) The foreign trade of the 
repuhlic is inerea.sing ; hot, as it w holly ca ntres in 
Buenos .\yre.s. the reader is referre<l hw an accoimt of it 
to tiu; article on that city in this Diet., I I"'!. l"*t. 

Kducatiim, as may he supposetf, is not v«‘ry lloijri.shing 
in the provinces ; but in the chief towns it i.s not, upon 
the whole, so baekwanl a.s in .some other part? of .s. 
America, ('ordova has a uiii\ evsity, and Bncnrts .Ayres 
ii good puldic library. News])apers are publlshcil in 
several towns, an<l the press is quite frt'C. 

The Gurci ottirnl !<■ nominally a rej'rosentative republic 
or confetleration, e;u h of tin- province.s tieing, to %cert.u'n 
degree, independent of (he rest, as in tin* C. St.itcs, 
Mexico, Ac. lint, m (lener.il llosas, who was 

un.-inini<nLsIy calh'd to the presiilency. reinse<l to act, 
miles, s invested for a period with extraordiu.ary powers. 
These were accorilingly grantecl him, so that at pir'scnt 
the government Is a nearly at)solut«* dict.-itorship, pre- 
senting, howen-er, a favour.d)Ie contra.st to the dict.itor- 
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war broke out between the republic and Brazil, re- 
specting the possession of Uruguay (Banda Orkmtal), 
1 establisTicd as an independent state in 1K2H ; and more 
' recently La Plata has been involved in disputes with 
both Bolivia and France. These wars have contributed 
to retanl the march of her prosnerity ; but with all her 
accumulated difficulties, La Plata anpears only to rc. 
quire a few years of repose to develop her abundant natu- 
ral resources, and to bectiine a comparatively fltiuri.shing 
(country. {Parish's Jiurnos Ayres; Head’s ,TournHS 
I arrim the PatnjHXS ; Andrew's Journey in S. America ; 
Robertson’s Letters on Para^^uay ; Scarieti ; Miers ; 
Darwin; Amer. Almanack, S(C. \y.\t,s\\ii,) 

FLA PA (BIO 1)K I.A) {River of Silver), a large 
river of S. AuuTlea. draining with its luitnerous affluents 
the greater part of (he state.s of La Plata, Banda Orimital, 
and Paraguay', with smalh'r portion.s of Bolivia and Bra- 
zil. ft is formed i)V flic union of two important branelu s, 
the Parana and iJrnguav ; and, gn.idually increasing in 
width, iMTfnms a very large a-.stuary, entering (lie S. 
•Atlantic Ocean between Pimta Negra (lat. M' S., 
long. 55^ .y VV.) on the N.K., and Cape St. Antonio (lat. 
.■gr' 21' S., long. 5(P 42' \V. )on (he S,\V, ; having on h.s 
N. t)ank therity aiul port oi Monte A'kieo and tlie eolmiy 
of .'^an .S.ieraniento. w Idle, on the opposite .side, J21 m. 
from its month, i.s liuenns Ayres. The basin of this great 
river is estimaleii to oi'cupy aliont l,25n,00O srj.m., being 
inferior in extent only to tbo.se of tlie Amazon ami Mi.'- 
.si.ssi|)pi ; it.s length, from the source of the Paraguay tt> 
il.‘ mouth, is aliout S.JhO in. 

riie longest and ino.st direct rivPr, anil that of the largest 
volmm-. belonging to this great water sy.stem, is the I’a- 
r.iguay, which, on rerreiving the water.s of thi‘ Parana at 
Corriente.s (27'' 20' S. lat.), as.simu'S tlie n.'ime of tliat 
hr. inch. It has its .souree.s betwemi lat. 1.')' ' and M ’ S., 
in the h)w ranges conma ting tlie great mountains of Pern 
and Brazil, whii h eon.stltute the water-shed between thi‘ 
ailfnents of the .Amazon and tho.se of the Uio d<‘ laPIat.i. 
Many navigahh* streain% join it from the K ,, as It p.a.s.'.es 
through Brazil ; but those on the W. side, iFiougli not so 
immerons, are miieh more extensive. Between fhe 171 li 
and 1‘ithdegs, of .S, lat. oeeu#s that w ide legton ol .swanip.s 
<'all( <l the Lake of Xarayevs, wliich, during the petioiln al 
inundations of the river, is Hooded so extensively as ti' 
form a gr« at iolarnl s«'a, stretching from L to W. b<*tw een 
20 !) and .AhU m., and from N, to S. iipwanis of loO m., 
w itii a <lepth of 10 or 12 ft. At the close of the ryiiny sea • 
son, the.se waters a.re cari Knl off hy the Paraguay, wlncli 
is uavig.'ihlc from this point to its mouth tor vessels of 
•10 or .An tons, a direct dislanct' of 1,2 0 in. 'I’he oilier 
westiTii affluents .ue the I’lleomayo ami Vermejo, which 
fall into it betwecii A.s.sunij)tion and Corrienles, botli 
having their soiirves in Boli^i.a, and flowing S.P.. 
(hnmgli the great chaco, or de.seit. The I’Heomayo. 
aOer a course of 1,0.0 in., miters the main stream hy 
two branches, .about (iO m. apart : it is gfealUiw, and not 
navigable evi ii by eaiio 's. 'I'he Vermejo, wlinh f.ills^ 
into the n•..•un river about PhA in. below that la.st meii- 
tioued. risi's on the K. .slope of the Andes, and is mui- 
gal'.le for large boats throngh the whole of the level 


Khip ill the neiglibouring .state of Paraguay. 'I’liere U 
a j’lnla tir parliament of li de)>utlcs, iialf annually re- 
newed by popular eleetion ; and a senate of 2 ileputies 
from eacn province, 'i'he provineial gov<*rmiieiit eou.sist.s 
of a popular as.sembly, w hich nominates the govi rnor. 
But though democratic in theory, they are quite other- 
wise In i»raetiee ; the lower classe.s Ixjwing with ob.se- 
quioiiH deference to tlic nominees of tlie upper: and 
“ if any appeal to the people be ever made li;^ the latter, 
it is generally from the nec<’«sity of supporting by a 
demonstration of brute force the pri.-lciisioiLs of Some 
particular candidate.*’ 

'I'he jiowers of the preslilont arc con.stituUonally very 
extensive: he appoints to all rivil, military, and judivial 
offices ; but he, a.s well as his ministers, is resjionsible 
for evf^new measure, and liable to Impeachment before 
the Senate and House of Keprcsent!itive.s. 'Ph*; military 
force is of uncertain auumnt ; hut, during the late war 
with Brazil, about 10,'>f)() troops were eollccti'd, besides 
a numerous militia. "I'he prov. of Buenos Ayres alone 
Riipfiorts the government expenditure ; the other pro- 
vinces contributing nothing to the general expmise.s of 
the ('onfederation. 'Phe public revenue was ebtimated, 
in lH:i7, at 1 2,0(K),nnn dollars, a sum Insufficient to meet 
the ordinary expenditure. The public debt, at tlio 
same period, amounted to 3 .A,'j17,i6g dollars, bearing 0 
per cent, interest. 

This country was firfit discovered in 1.A17. and settled 
W the Spauianls in 1.A.A3. It was long dependent on 
Peru ; but, in P/7S, was erected into a vfceri))alty, coin- 
pri>,ing, togetlier with lai Pl.ita, Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
I Uruguay. I'he English nniHe an unsuccessful attempt 
on this covintry in Ih(i7. In jMlO. th^ struggle began be. 
tw(>en the iiiliabs. of Buenos Ayfes and .Sp:dn, which 
terminated, in Is iff, in the Independencv; of the former. 
'Phe first congress rnct at Tiienmau, but the federal 
Vap. was soon iian.vff rred to Buencjs Avte.s. In 1K27 a 


country for nearly 7<>*> m. 

I 'I’he Parana (whivli, a.s we h.-rve before observed. 

joins the Paraguay at Corrleiite.s, and givc's its own 
I name to its lower part) rises in the table-land of Bra- 
j zil, in l.at. 21^ S., hardly 120 m. from the shores of 
' tlie Atlaulie. It flows S. and then curves westward, 

I 81 para^hi;' Br. zil from Paraguay, and, lower down, 
i (hvidi s the la'ter country frpm the .states of La Plata. 

[ It has mtme.ous affluents, but though the main 
I .stream b(‘ upwards of 1,000 m. in hnigth, it is not mivi- 
gablo for more than BiOm., owing to the saltos, or falls, 
the l()'vvc.-,t of w hieh, chi.^e to the i.sland of .Apipe, is in lat. 
27'' '2*i' S., l<ing. > 17 ' W. From this point tlie river 
at once h; eon. os n.tvig.ilile for vessels of 300 tons. The 
most iinport.iiU lall, hovtcver, is considerably higher u|> 
tile stre.iin, in lat. ‘i.T’ 30' S., bt‘in^ upwards of oO ft. in 
lieight. I'rom Lovrientes, the uniled river, now fioui 
1 ^ 111 . to 2in. ill width, flows througli u vast chamiel, 
miieli broken by islands, overrun with trt'V's, and sub- 
ject to inundation. 'Plie only 'con.siderablo trib. of the 
Parana below Corrieiites Is the .Salado, which rises in 
tile K. (Nirdillera of the Andes, and after a devious course 
tlirmigii tIu! rnouiit.ains, runs south-txistward through 
tlie Pampas, to its Junction with the Anain river, neai' 
.Santa Fc, in lat. 31'^ 40' S. Here flic Parana divivles 
into numerous branches, formed by pretty large Islands, 
bi eomitig fnore frt'qucnt lower down tlic stream, which 
at Icngrh opens into the a*stuary of La Plata, by a lengt 
but narrow delta, having tw'o principal brandies. 1 he 
deptii at tlie mouth is seldom less tiian 2 fathoms, and 
there is an uninterrupted navigation throughout th‘’ 
year for vessels of .300 tons from Assumption, upwards oi 
HfK) m. from the mouth. It has been estimated, «ays M*"- 
Darwin, that “ the at Its source, has only a *aii »>i 

I ft. per mile, and mufll less lower down in Its ; 

indeed, a rise of 7 ft. ^ Buenos Ayres may be pereeivCi 
IHOm. from the mouth of t^c Parana. But not"'*''* 
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RJaniliug these advantai^es, we met durinjp our descent the Anchoring grounds have been laid bare ! Ttie tides aro 
very tew vessels. One of the best gilts of nature seems so much disturbed, and, ns it were, hidden by the currents, 
here wilfully pirown away ; so grand a channel of com- that it has been affirmed they have no existence ; but, ac~ 
munication being left nearly unoccupied ; a river in which cording to the American Coast Pilot, they arc clearly 
8hl|»8 might navigate from a temperate country, as sur- discernible in calm weather, though their rise seldom 
prisingly abundant in some productions as destitute of exceeds G ft. (Amer. Coast Pilot.) 
others, to another, po8,se8sing a tropical climate, and a The Kio dc la Plata, which, with its affluents, fur- 
soil, perhajis unequalled in fertility in any part of the nishes an internal navigation of many thousand miles, 
worhl. How different would have been the aspect of must, of course, even in its present neglected state, 
this country if English, instt^ad of Spanish colonists had, have a considerable commerce, of which IIuenos Aykes 
liy good fortune, lirst sailed up this splendid river!” and Montk Video are the great eritrcpdts, and to 
{fopafic of the Ativ . and Beagle, \\\. 1G4.) The inunda- which the reader is referred for further details. The 
tioiis of the Paraguay and Parana bear a close analogy to river tra<re, however, is far less extensive at nresent than 
tho.se of the Nile. “ Both rivers,” says .Sir Woodbine is generally supposed ; the intercourse witn Chili and 
Parisli, “ rise in the torrid zone, nearly at the same dis- Peru having greatly decreased since the establishment of 
tance from the equator ; and both, though holding their independence at Buenos Ayres, and that with Paraguay 
e(>tirs(‘S towards opposite poles, disembogue by deltas in having been all but annihilated by the exclusive and 
abotit the same lat. : both are navigable for very long despotic {(olicyadopU'd by its present dictator. Dr. Fran- 
distanees, and both have their periodical risings, burgling cia. 'I’he river is pre-eminently well atiapted for steam 
t)ver their natural bounds, and inundating imm«*nse navig.-ition, and, iimier more happy circumstances, might 
tracts of country.” Tho Parana begins to rise about the become the medium of a tradt; inferior only to that 
end of Dec., soon after the commencement of the rainy of tho Haiiges and the Mississippi. {Sir JV. Parish's 
season in the S. tropic, and increases gratlnally till April, Buejios Ayres and Iai Plata, n. 17!) — ‘iO.T. ; Voyages of the 
wlnm it bglns to fall somewhat more rapidly till the be- Adventure and Beagle, ii. ami iii. ; Aour. C . Pilot, 
ginning of .fuly : a,second rising, called repunte, is ocea- PLAT.'EA, a considerable city of ancient Greece, now 
siomni bv the winter rains S. of the tropic of Capricorn ; wholly in ruins, in Ikeotia, at the N. foot of Mount 
but it seldom overllows the hanks. . (Mtharon, about 7 m. .S.W. J'hebes. This town has 

J'he (Ordinary average of the increase Ixdow Cor- ae<piireil an imnmrtality of renown from its iiaving given 
rientos is 12 ft.; but at Assumption, where the river its name to the great battle fought in its vicinity, on the 
is more confined, the ri.se is said to be sometimes as 22d September, anno 17!) B. c., hetweim the combined 
imieh as ft or G fathoms. Occasionally, however, the.se Greek force.s under Paiisanias, and the Persian army 
floods are much higher; penetrating into the jungles of under Mardonius, g(‘uerali.ssimo of the forces loft by 
the Interior, and drowning numbers of wihl anim.d.s, Xerxes in Greece. The Grecians gained a most coin- 
tin* c.ucasscs of which i)()tson tho air for m()nth.^ after- plete victory. Martlonius was kilh'd in the .action ; ami 
wards. 'I'he river at. these time.s is exceedingly turbid, the camp to which tho fugitives retreated having been 
from the great quantity of vegetal>l<‘ substances and mud forced, a prodigious .slaughter took place. In fact, 
brought down by it: tho vndocity of the stream in the witii the exception of about 40,()(i0 horse, who escaped 
liiglier and iiari(»wor parts at first prev<*nt8 their depo- under .A.rtab.iziis, the entire Persian army, said to have 
sitiou ; hut as it approaches the lower lamls. t)r pampas, been nearly IKK), (KM) strong, was all hut entirely anni- 
they ar(‘ spread (»ver tin* face of tlic country, forming a hilated. {Iterod. lib. ix. cap.GD.) The victorious Greeks, 
grey slimy soil, which increases vegetation in a surpi Lsing besides securing tho independence of their country, found 
degree. The extent of ground thus covered during tho an immense booty in the camp of the Persians. A tenth 
inundations is estimated at :i(),(){K) s(p m. part of the spoil was given to Pausanias, the general, 

'I'hc Urugnav, the other gr<‘at branch of tho a'stnary whose gr(*at f.alent8 materially contributed to the suc- 
of La Plata, taki's its name from the uuineroos falls and cess of the«day; and another tenth was set apart as 

offeriugh to tlie gods. From tho produce of the latter 
was presented to the shrine of Deljihi a golden tripod, 
supported on a brazen j)illar formed of three serpents 
twisted together. And it is a singular and curious fact, 
that this identical pillar, having been carried to Con- 
stantinople, still exists in the Hippodrome of that city ! 
{Herod, lib, ix, cap. 80. ; and the arts. Co^sTANTINOPLE, 
and Di-xi'iii, in this work.) 

Notwithstamliug the services the Pl.ita'ans had ren- 
dered to thecoinuionr;in«o in this great struggle, their city 
wa-, ,it ,i MiliM pen-ill, u/i/e - ‘i? 1 B. c . I. I iketi and 

razed by tho .Spartans. But slie was altorwanls ro.stored, 
and her walls rebuilt, by .Ale.xamler the Great. 'I'ho 
exi,sting remain.s of the city date from the tera of that 
coiuineror. {Dodtrell's Hreere. i. 278.) 

I’L.AGION, a town of the k. of Saxony, clrc. Zurich.iu, 
cap. districts Plauen and Paiisa; on the White Klster, 
58 m. S. by W. Leipsic. Fop,, in 18.17, 0,485. It is 
built on uneven ground, walled, and lias several ehureliea 
ami hospitals, a gymnasium, and a royal ca-i^tlc. It is a 
thriving town, with manufactures of linens, and cotton 
gooils and yarn ; it lias also considerable markets for 
wool. Pearls are occasionally found in this part of the 
riv<*r; and tiKJre is a royal pearl fishery at Oelsnilz, in 
tile neighbourhood. {Berghuus ; Murray's Hundb. for 
S. Germany.) 

I'LVMOUTH and DEVONPOBT (for, though sepa. 
rated ill their municipal and political privileges, they ctm- 
stitute, in fact, parts of the same town), two pari. hors, ami 
sea-port towns of England, co. Devon, ami liuml. Hobo- 
rough, making together the prliici|)al naval port of #!reat 
Britain after Portsmoulli, at the bottom or N . emi of Ply- 
mouth Sound, on a kind of rocky i)romontorv Ix-twceii 
the T;mi.ir and IMym, ;iG m. S.W. I'.xeter, and I'.'.’l m. 
W. by S. lamdon ; lat. oltl ( hurch, 22' I t" N., long. 

JO 7 -- 32 " W. The po». of the diflereiit tow ns ami di.s- 
tricts, popularly ineluded under the term Flymouth, has 
been, In 1801, tVe., as follows : — 


riymoiith ... Ill, mo 
l)«!vo?nKirt - - VA.7I7 

Eiist .StonehousG .',-107 

I 4.-V ,l!)l 

These ' iwns had together, in 1811,8.799 inhab. houses. 
'I’here is a targe exce.ss of females, the latter having 
nuionnteii io ilie same year to 1.5,1 15, and the males to only 
35,045. File towns are built on rather unequal ground*; 
Plymouth being on the E., and Devonport on the W. 
side of the space (3 tu. broad) between the two rlvei s . the 
L I .'j 
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rapid.s wliieh mark its coursi*. It is upwards ol SoO m. 
ill length, rising in lat. 27 -’ 30', on the Sierra do S. t^a- 
tlierina, in the province of that name, only about 75 m. 
\y. till' .Ulantic Ocean. Its course is at first nearly due 
W., hut is afterwards turned southward by a mountain- 
ratige, separating it from the Parana. It receives several 
i oiportimt affluents, of which the N egro, the principal river 
of Ibuula Oriental, is the chief. It joins the a'^tuary of 
La Plata about 50 m. below tlic junction of tlie latter; 
and its clear blue waters may be distinguished from 
the muddy stream of the Parana for milc.s after their 
jmictifm. The country through which the Uruguay 
flows is of a very uneven and rocky character ; in con- 
sequence of winch the navigation is broken liy many 
reef« and falU, only I'lissalde diiiiiig the periodical Hoods. 
Of ’.lie'll, the lnwest are the .Saltos Grande ami Chico, in 
lat. 31'^ .30', about 190 m. above its mouth. 

The a?stuary of the Hio de la Plata, tho recipient of 
these great rivers, is almut 185 m. in length; its breailth 
at tiie mouth being about 130 m., though it gra«lually 
becomes narrower, till, opposite Buenos Ayres, it has a 
width of only 29 Tn. The coast on the N. side is in 
general high and rocky; w^hereas on the opposite side 
the shoH's are low, extending inwards in innnonse 
pampas. The <ieptli of tlic river increases towards the 
mouth, w'herc it average.s 10 fathoms; but at Monte 
V ideo it scarcely exeeed.s 3 fathoms, and gradually 
h’.ssens, so that vessels drawing more than IGft. water 
cannot .ascend above Buenos Ayres. E. of Monte Video 
is an immense bank of sand and shells, called the English 
liaiik ; besides wliieh there are many other sand-banks, 
covered when the river is low with only about 8 ft. 
water, one of which, called the Oitiz, is in some parts 
, ween II and 12 tn. in width. The currents are ex- 
tremely irregular, both in rate and direction, a eon- 
scqueiice ol tlie iimneiise volume of water brought down 
■a certain seasons by Hie Parana, .is well as of tbe intlu- 
ence of the winds at the moutli of tlie river ; imleeii, 
''•jHability of (Jie winds and currents constitutes 
xL-ui.u <i^ffl(:*»Ities In navigating the Flata, 

/ov'ji/oV/n .,. 0 .* been termed ‘‘ It hyierno de 

vveather the currents are generally very slack, 
regular as tides, setting up and down the 
Vi !}w®*'’^8Uely. The efl\>et produced by the pamperos, 
iwmnaa Called froiu their blowing over tlie 

sin^l Ayres, is remarkable from the 

ift5rVi! depth of the water before and 

for a few W whereas, allff* :hey have continued 

sand-luiiiLo water is forced out to sea, sD that the 

- yiiiks begin to appeoi'M^ud, on kome occasions, even 
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medial suburb of Stoncliousc connects (with the help 
of a bridge over Stonehouse-pool) the two towns. 

Plymouth is old, and Irregularly laid out; several 
of its streets are narrow and ill-built, a few also being 
steep. Many improvements, however, have been made 
within the hist rew years, and it lias now several hand- 
some streets and goo<i squares, lined with substantial 
stone houses. Devonport, formerly called Dock, may 
be said to lie the new town of Plymouth, having been 
almost entirely built since 1700 : most of its streets are 
straight and wnde, and the older houses are lieing gra- 
dually replaced by handsomer and more substantial 
buildings. Its wide, handsome streets, which cross each 
other at right angles, are paved with limestone quarried 
in the nei^bourhood. Botli towns are well lighted with 
gas ; and water is abundantly supplied to Plymrouth by the 
coiqioration, and to Devonport by a joint stock company. 

The principal public buildings of Plymouth are, a 
modern, though by no moans handsome, guildhall, with 
a small attached bor. gaol ; an exchange, and custom- 
house ; a very elegant edifice, called the Athenaium, be- 
longing to the Plymouth Literary Institution ; a public 
library; a splendid hotel and theatre, built by the cor- 
poration, at an expense of nearly 40,(H)0/. ; the Royal 
Union "Baths, and a plain stone structure called the Free- 
masons’ Hall. A new and extensive market-place has also 
been formed, at an expense of more than 10, (MM)/. ; and it 
has several barracks, hospitals, and prisons belonging to 
government. The Naval Hospital, at Stonehouse, i.s of 
great extent, and admirably arrangeil ; and opposite to the 
water-entry of this hospital Is the Royal Military Hospi- 
tal, with an arcade of 41 arches, supporting a terrace, 
and covered promenade below : there is, also, a large mili- 
tary prison at Mill-bay, capable of accommodating nearly 
3,000 |)€rsons. One of the most striking features of 
Plymouth is itt citadel, erected on a commanding 
eminence in 1670: it has five bastions, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a deefi ditch and counter- 
scarp : the interior comprises a governor’s house, 
residences for numerous military officers, and extensive 
iKirracks. 'Fhe victualling office, erected about 10 yo.irs 
since, at Duval’s or Devil’s Point, S.of .Stonehouse. is of 
large size, anti replete with every convenience. W. of tlu; 
citadel is the elevated walk called the Hoe, which com- 
iTiand.s a fine view of the Sound .'nul the surroiimling 
country, including Mount Kdgeuinbe, with tiie Uornisli 
hill? m the W., the high land of Dartmoor in the N., ami 
.Saltrain, its neighbourhoo<l, and distant torrs in the N.IC. 
Plymouth is divided into two parishes, St. Amlrew and 
Charles the Martyr, of the annual value of 920/. and 612/. 
respectively: both have been till very recently in the pa- 
tronage of the corporation. St. Andrew’s church, erected 
at different periods between the 12th and l.'ith (tenturies, 
is a large and rather handsome structure, with a .square 
embattled tower ; its interior comprises accommodation 
for 2,.’jtK) persons, and is, on the whole, elegantly .ar- 
ranged. Charle.s’s church, built towards the close of the 
17th century, and named after King (diaries I., is a neat 
building, with a square tower surmounted by a light 
steeple. There are twochapels-of-ease, one in each par., 
besides the chapel in the cit idel, and the mariners’church, 
for which a new structure, called 'I'rinity ( hurch, is iu 
cour.se of erection. There are 2 Baptist chapels, and 2 
others belong to the sect demmiiiiiited “ Plymouth Bre- 
thren.” The Wesleyan, .As.sociati ii, and Bryanite Metho- 
dists, Independents, Presbyterians, and Unitarians, have 
eacli one or more chapobs ; and there is a meeting-house 
for the Society of Fri<’nds,anda .synagogue. Five Sunday- 
fchotds are attached to the Ivstablished (Jiiurcli ; and 
r«dlKioos instruct ion is furnished by the Dissenters to 
several liundrcd cliildrt n of both se.xes. A gramwar- 
schmd, in the patronage of the orpi^ration, is attended by 
Irom 20 to 30 boys ; and am»ther scliool, formerly proprie- 
tary, furnishes a good gmeral cdue;iti<m to about r>0b<»ys. 
There i.S, likewi.se, an oidowed ciiarity-sclmol for HO 
children of each sex. Dame Rogers’s charity gives 
clotliing and instruction to .02 girls ; and a Lancastrian 
scliool fs attended by 176 boys, and 120 girls. An orphan 
asylum was established some few years ago ; and there 
are 4 sets of almshouses, Ix'sides tlie “ Soutli Devon and 
East (Jornwall Hospital,” ami ” l^iblic Dispensary,” for 
providing the poor with gratuitous medical aid ; and other 
benevolent and religious institutions siinjmrted by vo- 
iimtary contributions. The literary establi.sljment.s com- 
prise the Plymoutli Institution, or Atliemeuin, fetr the 
promotion 01 science and literature; the Natural History 
Society of Devon and Cornwall ; a pulilic library with 
6,(KK) vois. ; a nuxllcal library, established in 1794 ; a law 
library, established in IHl.'i; a the«dogical library; ;md 
a rneclianics’ institute. 'J'here are f) weekly newspapers, 
of wldch 2 belong tfi Plymouth, and 3 to Devoiif ort, 
I>ev(»nport, unlike Plymouth, is a regularly fortified 
town, .surrimnde*! by lines comrnencejl in the reign of 
(ieorge II., but since mueh improved. It is also <lc- 
fendi^d by the lortress of Mount Wise, between the town 
and flu* harbour on the S., and by a fort on Mount 
i’lta.sanl to the N., and a battery at ObclUk P<»lnt on 


the peninsula of Mount Edgeumbe, on the opposite 
aide of the harbour. Inasmuch, however, as several of 
the adjacent heights command the town, it could not 
oppose any effectual resistance to an army attacking it 
by land ; but it is quite secure from any attack by sea. 
Close to the fort of Mount Wise is the governor’s house, 
a handsome stone building, fronted by a parade, forming 
a favourite promenade: on its N. side is the port acl- 
miraPs house, a recent and capacious .stone building. A 
town-hail was erected a few years ago, and other edifices 
for various purposes have been built since the grant of the 
charter in 1838. Opposite the town-hall (which is a neat 
Doric structure) stands a fluted column, intended to com- 
memorate the naming of Devonport, in 1824 : its summit 
commands a fine view of the harbour and surrounding 
scenery. The par. church is at Stoko-Damrrell, nearly 
1 m. N.E. the town ; but there are 3 Episcopal chapels of 
ease, one of which Is attached to the dockyard. The 
Baptists, Independents, Weslcvan Methodists, and Unit- 
arians, haveeach places of worship, with attached .Sunday- 
schools : there are al.so several endowed and subscription 
school.s, furnishing instruction to nearly 6, 0(X) children of 
both sexes. A public dispensary and savings bank have 
also boon established. Devonnort, however, is mainly 
dependent on its dock-yard, wnlch, indeed, con.stitutes 
by far the most interesting feature of (he united town. 

, Plymouth has been, for a lengthened period, the second 
naval harbour of Great Britain. 'J'he dock-yard at 
Devonport, commenced in the reign of WiDiam III., i.s 
one of the finest establlshmcnt.s of its kind in Europe. It 
extends along the shore of Hamoaze 3,.^0{) ft., with an 
extreme breadth of 1,. 300 ft., ineluding mi area of 72 
acres : the entrance on the land side i.s from Fore Street, 
one of the principal thoroughfares of Devonport. The 
basin of the doek i.s only 2.30 ft. in length, and IHO ft. in 
w'i<Uh ; but the excellence of Hainoaze as a natural har- 
bour renders a larger basin of less importance. Tlie wharf- 
wall extend.s along the .shore ; and the depth of water i.s 
such as to allow tlie largc.st ships of the line to come close 
up to the principal jetties to take in stores. 

The dock-yartl is divided into tw'O pretty equal parts 
by a canal (similar to that iu Portsmouth), which fur- 
nishes easy liccess for boats to the .storehouses, roperies, 
sinilhics, itec. In tlie N. half, and facing the harbour, 
are 2 dry docks for sliips of 120 guns, with jetties for 
ihoir accommodation alter having been undocked. A 
line double dock, for ships of 74 guns, communicates di- 
rectly with the harbour, and a smaller dock opens into 
the ohler basin, in adilition to w liich a capacious n<*w 
b:i.sin is now being formed in the S.W, part of the 
yard. I'lie roofs of the docks are extraordinary spe- 
cimens of architectural skill, each being fomred of a 
single arch, unsujiported cither by buttress or pillars. 
Workshops and siieds arc erected in various imrls, and ■ 
a (|uadranguiar range of fire-proof stone buildings com- 
pri.ses magazines of stores, s.'iils, rigging, /fee. At the N. 
end, also, is a range of handsome houses, with attached 
ganlens, forming the residence of the principal officers. 
On the S. side of the yard arc building-slips for large 
vessels, and others for those of inferior size : near these 
is a building in which planks are steamed, when reipiired 
to receive any p.-irtieular curvature ; and in tliis j)art,a)so, 
are extensive timber-berths, sawpits, and mnst-hmise.s, 
liesides a large pond in wliich masts, yards, &c., are kept 
soaked to prevent their cracking by exposure to the sun. 
'Phe hJack.smith’s shop, about 200 ft. square, compri.se.s 
many forges. Anchors are made in it^i the largest size. 
The ropery, wliicli lathe finest in the kingdom, comprisis 
3 rnnge.s of huililing, each 1,200 ft. in lengtli, and 3 stories 
in height, built entirely of stone and Iron, as a fccurity 
against lire ; contiguous to them is the hemp-magazine. 

In this part of the yard, also, is the model-loft, in whii h 
are the p.atterns of the various parts of ships ordered to 
be construeted by the Admiralty. 

The gun-wharf, or arsmial, .separated from the Dock- 
yard by North Corner .Street, iiieliides within the walls 
about 45 acres : it has two principal warehouses for mus- 
kets, pistols, and other small arms, with sheds for gun 
carriages, a powiler magazine, and a cooperage. 

A great number of men are employed in the different 
departments of the dock yard, especially during war, (ir 
w hen a fleet has to be fitted out ; and the scale on which 
the various operations are conducted, the diversity of the 
employments, the perfection of the machinery, and the 
activity prevalent throughout the e.stablishinent, are ad 
objects of admir<at1on. But no individual who is not in 
uniform, or is not well known to the authorities, is al- 
lowed toentcr the dock-yard, unless by special perniissioii, 
77it' harbour of Plyviouth Is d«mble, being formed by 
the a'stnarles of the I'lym and Tamar, opening into the 
N.E. and N.W. angles of Plymouth Sound : the ffstu.niy 
of the Plym forms tlie Cutwater, a convenient and capa- 
cimis harbour for merchant -vessels ; and that ol y'D 
'I'arnar expand? into iiohh* road or liarbonr *'* Ha- 
moaze, about 4 m . in lengtii, ity about ni. In wuui) • 
it is almost completely land-locked, and has nmoi- 
iiigs for 100 sail of lue liiKi, with secuic aiicimring- 
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prt)U\u\ tor a still larger rmniber : its average d<'pth is ments both at Plymouth and Devonport ; besides which 
b I'athoms at el)b tide, and the largest ships float close to there are the “ Naval Bank,” and two private banks, 
the quays. Subordinate to the harbour of Caiwater is Plymouth was Incorporated in 13 Henry VI. Its 
Sutton-pool, a small tide-basin, to the E. of the citadel, present municipal officers are a mayor, 11 other alder- 
surrounded by quays for the convenience of colliers, coast, men, and 30 councillors, the bor. being divided into six 
mg vessels, and Ashing smacks, by which it is almost wards. Corporation revenue, in 18.39, 11, -131/., exclusive 
t'xclusively freouenteti. In Mill-bay, also, to the W. of of 1,297/. accruing from the sale of property. Quarter 
Plymouth, a pier is in course of being constructed for and iietty ses.sions are held under a recorder ; and there 
the a(H()mmodation of the largest steamers at all times is also a borough-court for the trial of civil actions, 
of tlie tide. Soring tides rise from 15 ft. to 18 ft., and and a local court of rcquc.sts, establislu'd by a recent act 
ne;q)6 from 6 u. to ft ft. for the recovery of small debts, embracing a jurisdic- 

'I’he hay or arm of the sea, called Plymouth .Sound, tion extending, in some directions, nearly l‘2m. Devon- 
into which these harbours open, is used for the aocom- port has also very recently, on petition, been made 
modation of the ships tiiat have been refitted in the dock- a corporat(? town, and divided into wards ; its municipal 
\ ir.N. and as a safe asylum for all sorts of ships in stormy officers being a mayor, aldermen, and councillors. It has 
vi-.iilur. Owing, however, to the heavy swell throw'n a commission of the jieaco under a recorder. Cor p. rev., 
II, •i..m lli<- it was fonnerlv a very unsafe place for in 1839, 1,818/. Plymouth has regularly scut two meins, to 
uiichoring; and, to obviate this inconvenience, a stu- the II. of C. since the reign of Henry IV.; but it occasion- 
pendous breakwater, or mole (similar to that of Cher- ally exercised tlie franchise at an earlier period. The elec- 
bourg, or rather to that of Civita Vecchia, constructed toral boundaries were enlarged by the Beform Act, so as 
bv the emperor Trjijan, — see Civri A Vi:cchi\), has been to include with the old bor. a small portion of land N.E, 
binned in the middle of the .Sound, stretching in a lino, the town, on tlie Exeter road. Beg. electors, in 1839-40, 
straight in the middle but inclined inwards at eitlu'r 1,907. Tlu* Beforrn Act lamstitnted Devonport a pari, 
extremity, aliout I m. in length, between Oiwsand Bay bor., eonferring on it the privilege of returning t\v(» 
on th(‘ one .side, and Bovisand Bay on tlu^ other. Prom nicnis. to the H.of (’. I'hc electoral limits Comprise the 
the eommenceinent or the work to tlie 31st of July, 1811, par. of Stoke- Damcrell and town.sliip of Stonehouse. 
3,777, 0f)3 tons of stone, procured from quarries on the Beg. electors, in 1839-40, 2,121. Neither Plymouth nor 
banks of the Plym, consisting of rough cubical blocks, T)evon|»ort is attached to poor-law unions ; but the 
each w'eigliing ^rom to 2 tons and ujiyvards, had been expenditure of the united hors, in 1839 amounted to 
employed in this gre.it work. The top presents a flat hi, 932/., of wliich 9,320/. were expended on the poor of 
surlaee, about ten yards in width, whence it slopes on Plymouth. Market.s, in Plymouth, on Monday, Thurs. 
both sides to the bottom, the priiiei]nal slope being on day, and .Saturday; in Devonport, on Tuesday, 'i'hiirs- 
the side next the sea. A light-liouse is now being day, and Saturday : both abundantly supplied with every 
erected on its W. extremity. kind of provisions. 

Tliis great national undertaking has cost a very large Plymouth, originally called Tameorwerfli, and after- 
.sum ; hut tlie important object in view in its construe- wards Sutton (or 8outli-tow n), received its present name 
tion has IxgMi rompU^ti ly {jttained. 'I'liat part of tlie at the ))oriod of its ineorporation, in the reign of Henry 
Sound witiiin the lirenkwater has been rendered one »>f VI. The town receivtai a considerable accession of 
the very best roadstcxids in tlie worhl : it is ai'ci'ssible on wealth on the dissolution of the monasteries, anci in the 
cither side, and is sulliciently capacious to admit the reign of Elizabeth was greatly benelited by a supply of 
largest fleets, wbicli ride undercover of this immense good water, conveyed by a chanind, 21 m. in length, from 
bulwark duniig the stormii'st weather in perleet safety. Dartmoor, planned by the famous Sir Praiicis Drake, a 
The Pddjxstone lighliiouse (which see) stands about native of tlie town. During the same reign, Plymouth 
M m. S. by \V. the breakwater, and i.s an imiiortant ap- .Sound wa.s the rendezvous of tlio fleet ojiposed to the 
pc'ndagn to the harbour, the entrance to which would. Armada, and also of the Ihct sent agahi.st ('adiz. The 
but lor this beacon, be coinjiaratively dang<*roii.s, in conse- town siiirereil greatly, on three occasions, from the 
<Hience ofthe bidden rocks on w hieli it is placed. Wiibin plague, wbieb, in 1()2(», (‘arried ofr2.0(i0 persons. During 
tlie breakwater, and oppo.site to and commanding the en- the ])arliamentary wars it embraced tlie cause ofthe par- 
traiice to Hamonze,i.s St. Nicholas I.sland, which ha.s been liament, and was besieged by Prince Maurice and tho 
.strongly fortitied, and constitutes, witli the redoubt, at royali.sts, tlioiigh without success. 

Staddon height, above Bovi.saud quay (near wbicli i.s Devonport, as i.s already stated, is quite a moiiern 
formed the reservoir for supplying H. M.’s ships with town, which owes it.s rise to the rapidly increasing im- 
w ater), the principal defence of the town and harbour on portance of the doc'k-}ard during the American and 
tlie side of tne sea. Prencli wars. Stonehouse, which connects Plymouth 

The Hamoajie Is bounded on the S., directly opposite with Devonport, is still more modoni, and has been 
Devonport, by the beautiful peninsula of Mount Edg- wholly built within the iiresent century. All these 
< umbe, the seat ol the noble family of Kdgeumbe*. On towns snflered most si'veroly in 1832-33 from the cholera, 
the upper part of the Ilamoaze, auu on its W. side, is the {TarL lUmnd. and Man. liejmris ; Private h^f.) 
town of Saltash (which see). Plymouth, a town and .sea-port ofthe U. States, in 

In Catwatcr harbour there arc wet and dry docks, for- Massachusetts, cap. co. of its own name, 3.^ m. S.E. 
mcr'y suited to the construction of 74- gun sliijis ; but for Boston; lat. 41'^ 37' N., long. 70*^^ 42' 3U" W. Pop., in 
many years they have been used exclusively lor mercliant- 1831, 4,738. It has a court-house, gaol, bank, several 
vessels. On the E. side of the Cutwater are the villages churches, &c., and some cotton and woollen factories, 
of Oreston and Turiichapel, mo.stly occupied by persons iron-works, and mills, the machinery of wbicli Is im- 
'.''ngagod in the dock-yards, or otherwise connected with polled by a rivulet intersecting the town. The harbour, 
the trade of the port. In this direction, also, are the though spacious, i.s so shallow that vessels drawing more 
linely-sltnated villages of Upper and Lower Hooc. than 10 or 1 1 ft. water mu.st partly unload at a ciistaiiee 
Mount Batten, at the S.W. extremity of the (’.alwatiT, fr(»ni tlu; wharfs. The but den of the sliipping lu-longiiig 
opposite; .Suttoii-pool, is .a very picturesquo object. It is to the port ai^ounti'd, in 1838, to 23,821 tons. Plymouth 
surmounted hy an ancient civstlc. is the oldest town in New England, its foundations liav- 

I'lie trade; of Plymouth is of considerable importance : iiig bemi laid in 1020. 
the gross custom duties amounted in 1840 to 13.3,931/. PLYMPTON P.ARLK, or PLYAIP TON M.\U- 
1 hero belong to the port about 370 vessels, of the aggre- RICH, a dta.ayed bor., m.u kei-town, and par. of Kng- 
gale burden of 30, 02(j tons, new mea.surenient. land, eo. Devon, Imnd. its own nanu*, lA ui. L. Ply- 

A large jiart of tho trade of tho town depends on the iiioiitb. Ari'a of borough and pari.sb, which are ro- 
dock-yard, and timber is, of course, a principal article of exten.sive, 170 acres. Pop., in 1831, 804. The |pwn 
import. Steamers touch here almost daily, on their pas- comprises two streets (iisposed in the form of llie letter 
sago between London, Dublin, Belfast, Xc., and boats T ; ;uid it bas an old gnilcriiall, under winch is held 
f*m twice or thrice a week to ami from Southampton, the corn-iuaiket. The church is .small, and the living 
1 he manufacturing establishments of Plymouth com- is a ciiracv subordinate to the a.l.i'.hiing parish of 
I>nse a very exten.sive s.iil.cloth factory, a sugar-refinery, Plymptoii St. Mary. I'he Wi'sleyan Mt iImhIi'I' and Inde- 
glass-lunise, starch-factory, and a Soap-boiling festablish- pen.h'iits h.ive places ol worship. N. ot the town are 
inont, which produced, in 1839, 2,904,143 lbs. hard sonji. the ruins of a once maguifu ent ca.stle, occupying nearly 2 
1 he communication with the country E. of the I’lym is .acres of ground : it was built by Richard de Rivers, Earl 
eneeted by an iron bridge of live arches, raised on granite of Di'vonshin;, to whom the town was granted, with 
piers, built at the sole expense of the l.ite Karl ol’ Moi h*y ; ‘‘ tlu* hommr of Plympton,” by Henry 1. Plympton Earle 

and inail-coaches, carriages, horses, passcngers'&c., are claims to be a bor. by prchcription, but received a royal 
erried over to Cornwall by a kind of floating steam- charter in the 13th ltd ward 111. It was one of the stan- 
hrulge, running every quarter of an hour between I'ur- nary towns ; but for many years it has bi-eu in a dec^- 
l>omt and Devonport. A railway 24 m In length, con- ing condition, .uid tlie bor. was not consider.etl of sum- 
nects Plymoiitli with Prince-town or Dartmoor ; and as cient impoitance to be included in the provisions of tho 
a hiH' ot railway is already in progress, uniting Exeter Munieii):'' Reform Act. But, decayed as it is. It sent 2 
Witn the metropolis, there can be little doubt of its being meins, to tlm H. of C., w ith some interruptions, from the 
t'ontlnued thither. The Bank of England bas a briuich reign of I .'' w.o.t I. down to tlie Reform Act, by which it 
•mre ; and the Western District Banking Company, the wa.s iim.-t jMoperlv ilisfranchiscd. Markets on Saturday : 

and Cornwall Banking Company, and tlie Na- fairs for cattle and woollen cloth, Feb. 25., April 3., Aug. 
noual and Provincial Bank of England, have establish- 12., and Dct. 2s. 
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W POCKLIiVGrON. 

ro. Stv Italy. 

POCKLIN OTON, a market-town, par., uuJ town- 
ship of England, K. riding co. York, Wilton- Beacon, <liv. 
of wap. llarthill, on a small trib. of the Derwent, 12| in. 
K. by S. York. Area of par., including 4 towimhips, 4,3S0 
acres. Pop. of township, in IHTil, 2,()4H. It is a good 
Ci>uniy-town ; and the market place, though small, is 
conveniently arranged. The clmrch, in the centre of 
the town, is a large cruoiform strnetnre, with a Itandsome 
tower at its W. end, and a chancel containing some carved 
stalls : tlie living is a vicarage in the gift of the dean of 
York. A free grammar-school was founded here in l.VifJ, 
and endowed with lands that now yield upwards of I,<MM)/. 
a year: the master is appointotl by the master and fellows 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. A national school 
also was established in 181 9. It has no manufactures, 
but a consiileralilo trade has grown up, cbielly in corn, 
flour, timber, coal, and general goods, since the comple- 
tion of tlie canal from K. f'ottingwith on the Derwent, to 
Street Bridge, about a mile from the t«>wn. Mark<‘ts on 
Saturday: fairs for horsc^s, rattle, X:c., March 7.. M;iy 
(».. Aug. a., ani Nov. 8. Great show of horses, iVb. 21. 
and Dec 17. 

PODOLi.'V. agovernment of Russia in Europe, chiefly 
between the IXth and rjOtli dogs, of N. lat., ami the 2t»th 
and .'Ust degs. of K. long. ; having N. \’olliynia, N.l*'. 
Kiev, S.K. Kho'.son, S.W. Bessarabia, and N.W. <bil- 
licia. Length, N'.W. to .S.IC., •24U m. An .i ivstiinatt-tl at 
12.200 sq. m. Pop , in 1838, 1,:)48,(KX), principally Pf)lcs, 
but including .some Russians, and about loO.bOO Jews. 
The greater p.irt uf the country is flat ; !a>t a low hram-h 
of the Carpathians extends fbrougli it in an easterly di- 
rection. Tlu* general slope is towards the S.K. l*rin- 
oipal rivers, ling and DnieXr, wliicii hast forms the 
S.W'. boundary. I'lie climate i.s liealrby, ,an<l inihi ; 
enougli fl)r tlu* vine and mulberry to tlonri.-.h m tluM)pen j 
air. Soil stony, but in general vi-ry fertile, and Podolia i 
formerly ranked ainong tlu* inoMt v.iluat>le provs. of Po. j 
laml, as it now does of the Itus.sian I'Uipire. ('orn is pro- 
duced in abuiidance ; the produce of wheat, in iHjO, was . 
e.'>timated at (i.OOO.OoO clietverts, a quantity ext;ec<Ung the 
homo consumption by l-.3d. Hemp, flax, tobacco, liops, 
beans, and various fruit.*» are grown. The culture of the 
vine,tliough on the increase, is not yet of any importance ; 
and orchard and garden hU'bandry is ctaulncted in a 
negligent manner. I’astures luxuriant. ('attle-rearinK is 
an important business ; and many iiead of cattle arc sent 
itito Germany, where they are mncli prized for their 
be.ujty and e.xcellence. The sheep yicUl hut iiuiifl'ereut : 
wool. A good niatiy lu»gs are kept, as well as poultry 
and bees. 'I’iu' forests are estimated to cover ‘JDl.Mi 
t/triaiini's, or nearly .3 nulli<jn acre.*> ; only a small pro- 
portion of w hicli belongs to the crowji. (iau^? is searct*, 
but the tisheri(\s are highly productive. Saltpetre, lime, 
and alabaster, are tlie principal mineral proilucts. Ma- 
nufactures are <pjitc insignitica’d ; cxc<*pt dibtilleries, 
there are only a tew wooILm i lolb, leather, pot.ish, and 
saltpetre factories. 'J’ho trade, w hicli consists mostly of 
tlie e.xport of grain to Odessa, and cattle to Gallii ia 
and Germany, i.s wholly in the hamU of the Jews. Po- 
dolia is divided into 12 districts; its cap. is Kaminietz. [ 
it i.s one of the 10 govcniment.s privileged with respect i 
to its judicial administration and the (H.-lillation of spirits : 
it is .subordinate to tlu* governineiil of Kiev, both a> to 
imdtary affairs and puhlii; instruction. IVIo.st of its iu- 
liab.s. belong to the Greek church. 

PoiloHa w.is long governed by its own princes ; but, in 
LWO. it was united t<i Pol.md, who erecteil it into the two 
voiv(«l.*s of Podolia and Braczlaw. It. has belonged to j 
Ru.isia since 17'.'3. (Sr/iu/'tL r, La Kussn' ; pussart, Hfc.) ; 

POITIKR.S.or POK/riKRS, (an. Linwnutn, .and af- | 
terwards /VcTi/iu.) a city of I 'rance, dep. Vienne, of w hicfi j 
it is the cap. ; on the Claim, a tributary of the Vii-niie, 
o8 in. S.S.K. 'I'ours, and 7^0). N.!:. by K. La Roclu-lle ; 
lat. 46'^ 35' N., long. 0^ 20' 20" K. Pop., in I«3G, 22,000. 

It is surrounded by old walks, flanki-d with towers. Few 
Frcifch cities (x:cupy a greater «*xl«*nt of ground ; but a 
large space within the walls•consi^ts of flelds aiul g;irden.s. 
Tlu? streets are inc<mvenicntly steep, ill-paved, and ' 
gloomy, and the city generally is ill-lmilt, iU hou.ses 
l^eing witliout cither taste or dignity. It has but one 
good square, the Place Hoyalc, in wliich was formerly a 
statue of Louis XIV, Prcviou.sly to the revolution, 
few towns in France had so many clmreiies ; and tinaigli 
much dimini.shed, many of tliem still exi.st ; hut tiiere 
are few other public edifleos worth notice. 'I'he cathe- 
dral is a large, thongli rather low Gotidc ediflee. said to 
h'lvclieen founded by Henry 11. of England. The church 
of St. Uadegomle is iiincli more ancient, bi ing said to 
**we Its origin to tiie wife of Cflot lire, in 5^7. 'fhe crypt 
containing her tomb, and some other portions of the 
origin. il edlflce, are still extant, but tim re.si of the build- 
ing ino.' tly dati'.> from the llth century, 'i’he cfnirch of 
Notre Darne Is very iiamksome, and .several of the other 
churches h ivc .sonn? curious toinlisand monuments. 'I’he 
hall of j'l-lice, public library, witli I'Z.O^d vols., bishop's 
jialacc, til ;jtre, c.ivalry b..u racks, and bath,i, arc tiie 
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other most conspicuous buildings. Poitiers is the scat 
of a royal court, of tribunals of original jurisdiction and 
commerce, a univer.Hity academy, faculty of law, ainf 
royal college ; and has societies of agriculture, arts, and 
sciences, a departmental nursery ground, botanic garden. 
See. It is the see of a bishop, Whose diocese comprises 
the d<?ps. Vienne and Deux Sevres. Its manufactures, 
though not extcn.sfve, comprise very various articles, ns 
coarse woollen cloths, blanketing, hosiery, cotton netting, 
lace, bats, prepared sheep-skins, and goose-down. It 
has a considerable trade in agricultural produce, aud six 
annual fairs. 

Poitiers is one of the most ancient towns in Gaul. 
The vestiges of a Roman jialace, an {Kjueduot, and an 
amphitheatre, are still visible. 'Phe Saracens were 
totally defeated in 732 by Charles Martel, in a great 
battle between this city and 'roars. But Poitiers is 
chiefly memorable for the signal victor}' obtained in its 
vicinity on the Iflth Sept., 135(}, by an English army 
commanded by Edward the Black Prince, ov<*r a vastly 
snpi'rior French force commanded by king John. 'Phi* 
Frencli army was wholly dispei sed ; and, ix'sidcs many 
Ihonsand common soldiers, a vast number of pf*rsons oj 
distinction were killed or taken prisoners, the king and 
one of Ids sons being among the Ij^tter. {Hugo, art. / i- 
i’7i/rr ; Da l. (U'o^.) 

I'0IT(JU, the M.ame of an extensive prov. of France, 
previously to the n'vohition : it is now’ distributi'd 
among the departments of Vienne, Deux Sevres, aiui 
Vemiee. 

POCA, in antiquity, a splendid city, but now a jmor, 
dccaycil se.i-port tojvn of the Au.stri:ui cminre, go\ , 
'rncste, on the W, side, and near the S. extremity of the 
peninsula of Istri.'i; at the bottom of a hay r»f the same 
name; l;it. 41'-' 52' 18" N,. long. 1.3^50' lO. Pop., about 
hbO. It is surrounded by walks flanked wirli tower, s 
constrncteil by the Venetians in the l.5th (cntnry, )*', the 
sc.it of a bistiopric, has a castle, a catlicdral, a Greek 
churcli, ajul .3 convents. 'I'lic hartMMir is oue of tin- 
bc.sl on the Adriatic. The entrance to it i.s nai-row, 
hnt the water is deep, and within It expands into a 
large ba.sin. laiul-lcMked and safe. It might easily In* 
rendered an excellent station for a fle<?t int<*niled to 
command the Adriatic. The chief occupation of the 
iiihabs. is flsliing. The sand used in the Venetian ghi.s, - 
works is brought from its environs. 

Pola owc.s all its celebrity to its ancient greativ 
and to the m.-igidficent r(?mains of antiquity of widcli it 
has still to boast. 'I’lio principal of these is a noltle 
ampliitheatre. standing ont.side the town, and near tin? 
liay. 'J’his splendid monument is in a very perfect .stat * 
of pres(?rvalion. and is .scarcely exceeded in inagniflecmc 
by tiint of the Colo.ssenm at Rome, wliile, in point of 
dimen.sions, it i.s in a very small di'grei? only inlerior to 
the amphitheatre of Verona. It is in the form of an 
1 ‘llipsi.s, its longest diameter b(*irig 438 ft. G in., its short- 
est .31G ft. 2 in., ;ind its height, in the mo.st ]M?rfeet parts, 
h7 ft.* It is estimated to have been capable of accom- 
modating .above 20,000 spi'ctators. 'I’hc height is divided 
into 3 stories, and the whole c}re. Into 72 arches. It is 
eonstriicfed of Istrian stone of a very superior (piality, 
ami wliieli, in appearance and durability, is equal to the 
pnr<*st marble. 

Within the town are two temples which, when i>cr- 
feet, must have ht*!*!! exactly similar, and worthy the 
best period of tlie Augn.stan age. The best preserved 
is <lctilc:it(?d to Rome and Angnstns Ca*sar. There is, 
also, an .'ireh raised, as the inscription amionnees, liy a 
Roman lady, in testimony of her affection for ht'r hiis- 
h.aml. It is a benutifnl and I'legant structure, admired 
for its simplicity .and .idmirable profiortions. Part ol a 
Roman gatew.vy, containing three arclies, was discovered 
by Me.ssrs. Stanhope and Alhison, in 18IG. The eathc- 
dral lias .apparently been built on tlie site of an ancient 
temple. 

These niin.s snlKciently attest tho former niagnitmio 
and wealth of this now miserable place. Strabo, Tlmy. 
and Mel.'i, say that It was founded by a colony from 
(Wlebks ; and of its great antjquity there can be no doubt. 

It became a Homan colony, anu was for a longthcm'<» 
perio<l the principal town of Istria. Pola quondam (t 
Cnichi.s, At ferunt, hahitata im quantwn rcs lrnuscunt. ) 
iiunc llontaua colonia. ( Meta, lib. 11. cap. 3.) 

Malte-Brnn says that it wa.s destroyed by Ca'sar m 
its devotion to Pompey, and rebuilt by Augustus, at in 
intercession of his daughter Julia. But there is m 
evidence whatever of its having been so , 

of its restoration in tho way now ttit’ntiom'd, oi ^ 
than what may l»e derive<l from the fact ol US na n 
hi?i-n .sometimes ralh*d Pirtas Julia I . . , 

At present it i.s very unhealthy in summer, 
marshes near the town ; but these, it is said, 7 

easily drained. AHason^a Picturesque funs j 

* Mr. Murray, In his Handb>Mk, *ny» that 11 b 
202 brcKul : but llic ilimruHions in the text Are tnoM' K' , ,)i,; 
Ana*.on, the architect, from niea- urvinent* taken vy Unn, . 

HlK)t. 
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Antiquities of Pola ; Murray's Handbook, p. 296. ; 
Span et lVhcelvi\ Poyage d'llalie, <^c., i. 48. r2mu. 
eilit) 

POLAND (Lat. Sarmatia ; Pol. Polsk, signifying a 
plain country), formerly the name of an independent and 
exten«ive country of E. I<’.urope, comprising the terri- 
tories between the 48th and & 8 th degs. N. lat., and the 
irnh and 3 .M de^«. R. long.; including, with Poland 
Proper, Lithuania, Samogitia, Courland, the Ukraine, 
Podolia, and other provs. now belonging to Russia, with 
Oalicia, belonging to Austria, the prov. of Posen, and 
some other districts in Prussia. But the cxi.sting king- 
• lotn of Poland, constituted by the congress of Vienna in 
1815, and now united to the Russian empire, is of compa- 
ratively limited dimensions, extending only between the 
.5()th and 5r)thdegs. of N. lat., and the 18th and 21 th degs. 
of K. long. ; having N. Pru.'.sia Proper and the Russian 
gov. of Wilna ; E. the govs, of Wilna, fJrodno, Bi.-ilys- 
tofe, and Volliynia ; .S. Austrian Poland and the territory 
of ('racow ; and W. Prus.sian Poland (the grand duchy of 
Posen) and Silesia. Area, pop., subdivisiou.s, &c., as 
follow : — 


(ioTprnnienU. 

Area in 
sq. m. 

roll, in 
183S. 

riilef towns. 

(r.i.-ow 

4,181 

4.5,5,787 

Xialex. 

Sandomir . - . 


41. >,880 

R.ailoin. 

Kalis/. 

(i,S 1 2 

6I!»..5'2S 

K.alis/. 

laibliii ... 

(1,726 

.5 18, '1.50 

I.ubliii. 

Ploek 

6.118 

1'J6,807 

rio.;)t. 

.M.tsO'o-l 

8.!t27 

700, .584 

W/KSAW. 

J’odl.iL'lua . . - 

4,85.5 

381.70.5 

.Sit'd !<•(;. 

.\n);n'(iow - 

6,.S.i6 

.66(.,0.5.-» 

, Suualld. 

(,'ily of Warsaw - 

1.56,102 ! 

1 

Totafs 

.'j(),7.57 

1,2'JS.'I62 ; 


Of the pup, about 3-‘ltlis consist of Poles, !-10th of 
.lews, and the remainder principally of Russians, Ger- 
mans, Gypsies, and I'artars. 

'Pile whole country, exce}>t in the S., where are some 
scattered offsets from the (’arpathian Mount.iins, is an 
extended plain, with a general slope towards the llaltic, 
in which its |)rineinal rivers have their embouchure. 
Tliese are the Vistula, with its tributaries, the Wieprz, 
Bug, Narew, Pilitza, cVc.,the Niemen.andtheWarta. The 
Vistula, after bounding the kingdom for a lengthened dis- 
tance on the .S., traverses its centre, leaving it near Thorn, 
'i’he .\iemen, Bohr, and Bug bound nearly all the E. ; 
and the Pro.sna, a tributary of the Warta, a considerable 
part of the we,«tern frontier. These riv(‘rs are all more 1 
or less navigabhi. There are innumerable smaller .stream.s, ' 
Poland being an extremely well-watered country ; and i 
in ti)e N., E., and W. are a groat nuinlxT of lakes ami 
tnany very extensive marsbc.s. The surface, though 
iLt, is abundantly diversitied, presenting alternately fer- 
tile corn lands, savage steppes, ricli pastures, sandy 
wastes, dense forests, and dreary sw'ainps. 'Phe climat(^ 
is rigorous: tlie cold of winter is often as great as in 
.Sweden, in .a lat. 10 degs. higher ; and in 1799, the ther- 
moineter de.sccnd('d to 27° below zero (Kt auin.). In sum- 
mer, how<-ver, ilie heat sometini(!.s rise.s to ( l ah. ). 
^’he irf>an temi)erature of the year at Warsaw is alxuit 
Fall. 'J’he atmosphere is humid, rainy and cloudy 
•lays occupying half the year. Between the Vistula and 
the I'russiau frontier the soil is generally fertile, the 
most productive districts being in the gt'vs. of Cia- 
cew and Sandomii , and the neighbourhood of Warsaw. 
In the N.IL are also some very fertile tracts ; hut tlmre, 
and In the govs, of Plo^k, Lublin, the surface is in 
great pjirl waste. 

I he Iraiciler in Poland sometimes finds himself in 
an (ixjianse of surface, almost without a house, a tree, or 
Jmy single oliject largo enough to attract his notice, 
ooon, however, are descried the skirts of some vast 
torest fringing the distant horizon ; and, on entering it, 
we proceed for 8 or 10 miles, more or less, winding with 
tlie^road, through hilty pines, Ac., preeludeil from (he 
^'ght ot all objects hut trees and shrubs. Somerimc.s, in 
le midst ol a forest, we meet with a small spot of ground 
(tor example, of 10 or 20 acres) cleared and cultivated ; 
suies prettily fenced by the green snrrf)unding wood.s. 

found tlius situ.ati'd, its borders 
** similar manner; and these, generally 
'n,« fho prettiest scenes which Poland furnishes. 

'll are 15 and even 20 in. in 

l. vni r>s. lnd(‘ed, If we exclude morasses and the 
. perhaps not more than half of the 

V Oo ?P^'aking generally, is cleared. At dlstant^lntcr- 
tma.ro'' Plains of some extent, aflording rich pas- 
son. lim best are those contiguous to the VLtula, 
rivi.f J ,a'‘e periodically overflowed by that 

whif.K L.?' 1 a*'c those ill the nciglihourhood of Warsaw, 

( /i-,,. ^<^wn with good butchers’ meat.” 

wal l p. 29 -53.) This de.scription 

conshhM-lr!’ ^ present century ; and, though a I 

the Proportion of forest land has been cleared in ' 

‘ substantially accurate. Of 74 1 .000 I 

ot land comprised in the kingdom, 265,000 m/. are 


supposed to be arable ; 205,000 In forest ; 171,000 in na- 
tural pastures, rivers, and marshes ; 40,000 in meadows ; 
38,000 occupied with roods and buildings, and 26,000 in 
gardi'ns. Poland lias, for a lengthened period, been the 
gr.anary of a great part of Europe. Rut Volhyula, 
Podolia, and (4aHeia, formerly included in the Polish 
doni., were the principal (‘orn-growing provs. ; and in 
the existing kingdom of Poland, with the exception of 
Sandomir and Cracow, the land, according to Mr. Jacob, 
is 80 poor that it can scarcely be made to yitfld a medium 
crop of wheat more than once In 9 years. The soil is 
mostly thin, sandy, or sandy loam, resting chiefly on a 
bed of granite, through which the heaj'v rains gr.adually 
percolate. S. of the Pilitza, however, the appearance of 
the land and the face of the country improve ; and as we 
proceed southward to the Vistula, the surface becomes 
more undulating, and the soil stronger and more tena- 
cious. In this ejuarter there are extensive tracts of 
clayey loam, re(|Uiring three or four horses to plough It, 
and yielding, when tolerably well man.iged, excellent 
crops of wheat and oats. Where, in this district, any 
thing like a system of rotation is adopted, the crops are 
very heavy. 

.Some of the estates belonging to the nobility of the 
highest r.ink are of enormous extent ; and, not long 
.since, those of Prince (’/.artoryski and Count Zamoyski, 
taken together, occupied a space nearly ecjual to ludf the 
extiMit of England ! In the times of the republic, the 
fornn*r contributed ‘20,0(){), and the latter Id, ()()() men to 
the army. Owing, however, to the practice of dividing 
the l.uiil equally among the children, iinle.ss a majorat 
be esta!)li.sbed in favour of the eldest son, which is sotne- 
time.s the case, tiiucli of it is pos.sessed in smaller allot- 
mmits. Tlu'se, however, W'C should still call large, for they 
mostly vary from .5,000 or 6,000 up to .30,000 or 40,0(4) 
acres each. The rent and price of land is generally low ; 
depending much more on the mmiber of jieasants tlian 
the extent of the farm. 'I'he crown-lands, comprising 
I-3d part of the whole surface, or about 10 million acres, 
include pm haps 2 million acres of wood, the remainder 
being chiefly arable land, leased to ten.ints, who, in con- 
sequence, acquire right to the services that maybe legally 
demanded from the ucasaiitry. The tenants of the crown 
are exempted, as well as their peasants, from some taxes, 
to which the other occupiers of land are subject, and, in 
consequence, (he crown estates are better slocked with 
pea.sants. U ith this freedom from taxation and ample 
supply of labourers, the rent of 8,000,000 acres of land is 
said by Mr. Jacob, from whom we have borrowed tlio«e 
d<‘tail.s,to bave.imountcd, in 1827, to no more than 4,000,000 
florins, about 95,000/. sterling, or .somewhat h s-s than 'id, 
the English acre. But a large extent of lanil is included 
in tlii.s average that is literally of no value ; so tliat, ac- 
cording to Mr. .lacob, the rent of the cultivable land may 
be fairly set down at from Hr/, to Mr/, per acre. It might, 
however, have occurred to Mr. Jacob, that, in point of fact, 
the money rent of land, in a country like Poland, without, 
towns and without a market for its produce, aflbrds no 
test whatever of its real value. Lands holouging to pri- 
vate individuals are rarely, indeed, ever let, except for 
services to be performed on the other parts of the same 
estate ; and the v.ilue of the land is to be detr rmined not 
by the amount of the money rent it will bring, but by 
the amount of subsistence it affords, or the nninber of 
individn.ils it w ill maintain in an average state of com- 
fort, according to the customs and habits of the socit'ty. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more perfectly inconsequential 
and ab.surd than to set about tne,isuriug the value of 
land in such a country as Poland by the s.anic standard 
by which it is* measured in England. Formerly the 
wliole lands of the republic wctc the property of the no- 
bility or gentry, and could not be held by any one else. 
Tile possession of l.aiid was, in fact, of itself, a proof of 
nobility; and the owner of an estate of 3 acres in extent 
voted lu the elections of nuiidos, and, in resjiect of poli- 
tical rights and privilege.^, was on a level with the iich(|^t 
nobleman in the country. But (Ids state ol things is 
now wholly changed. Landed property is no longer the 
appanage of a particular class ; but may be indiflcrcntly 
held by nobles, burghers, and peasants. Jews only are 
prohibited from becoming proprietors of the soil, though 
they have numerous mortgages tliereon. When they 
foreclose, the lands must consequently be .sold ; and as 
the Jews, who engross the greater part of the money 
capital of the country, cannot become purchasers, the 
prices they yield are very trifling. Latterly, however, 
some modirtcations have been made in the regulations 
respecting the Jews, and various privileges have been 
conceded to them . 

The most numerous class of cultivators are peasants, 
who are a species of quasi proprietors of the lands they 
occupy, holding them under condition of working a 
Ftlpulatod muuo •. of d^'S in e.ich week on their kml’s 
deinesiip, and poying Inm, in addition, specified quan- 
tifies of poultry, eggs, yarn, &c. The extent of their 
holdings varies according to the quality of the land, the 
quantity of work to be performed, and of payments in 
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kind to be made. On a large property examined by wretched description, are thinly scattered, rather along 
Mr. Jacob, the peasants had each about 48 acres of the skirts than in tlio midst of the forests, and sometimes 
land, for which they were bound to work two days in vast bare heaths, where no other object is to be seen, 
a week with a pair of oxen. If their further labour was They consist of from 10 to .W miserable huts, rudely con- 
♦ro^ired, they were paid at the rate of 3d. a day for two structed of timber, and covered over with straw, turf, <»r 
dUy« more, and if beyond that number, they received Orf. shingles ; and alford so imperfect a shelter, tijat the in- 
a day. On another property, the peasants had about 36 habs. are glad to stop up the chimnj«s in winter, and to 
.'lores, for which they worked 2 days a week with 2 oxen ; be half smothered with smoke, rather than die of cold, 
when called upon for extra labour, they w'ere paid 6rf. a Eacli of these Imts consists generally of only one apart- 
d.iy for themselves and their oxen for the next 2days, or, inent, with astovc, round which the iiihabs. and their cattle 
without the oxen, 3d. crowd together. Bad as tliese villages are, you may 

Under the republic, the Polish peasants were slaves, travel 10 ni., even in the clear part of the country, without 
tuid did not, in fact, enjoy any greater consideration th;m seeing one, or indeed beluddmg any buman li.ibitation. 
fhe blacks of Carolina and Ceorgia in the present day. The common diet of the peasantry is cabbage ; potatoes 
They were the absolute property of their masters, sometimes, but not generally ; pease, black bread, and 
Down to 1708, a lord who had killed his slave was soup, or rather gruel, without the addition of butter or 
merely amerced in a small tine; and though, in tiiat meat. Their chief heverage is the cheap whiskev of the 
year the o/fence was made capital, such an aecumulation country, which they drink in quantities that would asto- 
. f evidenec was required to prove the fact, that the en- nish the best customers of the gin-jialaccs of Kng- 
actmeut was rendered quite nugatory. (Coxe,i. ll.'t.) It lami. Their houses generallj' have litl le that merits th<' 
was customary to make the slaves work five days a.week name of furniture ; and their clothing i.s at once coarse 
Oil the estates of their lords; the latter, also, might and disgustingly tilthy. These, however, are only titeir 
seize on whatever wealth tlie slaves had accntmilati'ii, general characteri.sties. Ttie condition of the piMj-antiy 
might indict on them corjmral piini.',hment, and might depend.s much on the cli.iracler of their lord.s, and 
sell them as if they had been .so many he;ui of cattle, upon the more or less einb;inassetl stale of the pro 
The boa.sted freedom of Polaiul was, in truth and reality, I perty on which they may be settled. ()n the estates 
:n»!rely the license of the gentry to trample underfoot of opulent and enlightened landlords, it is wholly d)U 
the ma.ss of the people, to hrowlreat thidr sovereign, ami ferent from what it is on thi* I'stiites of those of an oppoMli' 
Sell their votes. It is due, how-ever, to the nobility to description, and may, indeed, be .said to be ileculcdly 
state that .some amongst them, as the Zamoy.skis, the comfortable. 

Czartoryskis, and other.s, perceived the mi>erahle con- It is, perhaps, bariily necessary to state, that from the 
.seijuences of such a state of society, ami were most j labour applied to the lords’ estates being rendered 
anxious for the improvement of the peasantry on j compulsory service, it is performed in the most negligent 
their estates, of whom they emancipated con-'ideral)le j and slovenly manner possil)]e. Mr, .lacob says that ell 
numbers. Generallv, however, the Polish gentry were the oi*eratinn8 of hu.sbandry are very ill executed; tl." 
not inclined to establish or give ollieacy to any regula- ploughing is shallow and irregular; the hana)ws. with 
tions in favour of the pe.asantry, whom they scarcely ( wooden tijies, do not penetrate sulHciently to root up 
considered as belonging to the .same rare ol beings as { wareds in fallowing ; so tnat the land is always foul, ami lu 
themselves, or as entitled to the common right.s of Im- j had onler. The same want of attention pi e\ ails in tin .oh.- 
nianity. Under these eircumstances, no one will he ing. In short, the natural effeets of the system of dot \ • 
surprised to learn that the Polish peasantry, at the di.s- j labour are strikingly visible in the w hole administi ation 
memberment of the republic, were in the’lowcst state i of most of the large* estates where it is followed ; and is 
of degradation, being at once ignorant, indohnt, ad- ■ Inardly even prevented from exhiliiting itself on the (srafes 
dieted to drunkennes.s, poor, ami improvident in the j belonging to the few jiroprii tor.s who have intelligmil 
extreme, f Cuxc’s Ti/iecis, i. 14. ; Voi/af'r dr deux muX activs* managers, and are free from peemiiary { in- 

dans It’ Surd deVKurope, v. I0r». ; /ius<’/inii''s { harrassment.s. I he common course of crojis istheoKl 

ItUroduc. to Account of Poland, § I. ; Cojitior's State of sy.stom of a whole year’s fallow, followe d by wintn- 
Poland, passim ; flojer, fie de Sobieski, i. 121). ; Malte corn, and that by summer corn, and then a fallow agant, 
Brun, Tableau, so that l-3ii part of the land bears nothing. 'I'ln' winter 

The servitude of the peasants was modified by the i crop, in the N. of Poland, con.sists of wheat and rye, 
constitution of 1791, and it wa.s wholly aholi.shcd in the j the latter being to the former marly as U to 1, the httle 
grand duchy of Warsaw, nearly identical with the ex- | manure that is preserved being laid out on tin* a In , it 
isting kingdom, in 1 h 07 ; the labour and si:s|vices due t>y ; laud. In the S. part of the kingilom, the wheat hems ,i 
the pea.sants to their lords having been since regulati*!! ; larg»*r proportion to the rye, amounting, on tiu* more 
and defined by law. Owing to the ignorance of the | tenacious soils, to l-.Mh, and in some cases to 1 4th jiart, 
peasantry, the influence of this great and salutary cliauge I or upwards. On a well-managt'd farm in tin* pnn. ot 
was for a lengthened period less considerable than might ■ I.uhlin, the quantities of seed and produce are said by 
have been supposed. Though the peasants may now j Mr. Jacob to have been as follows: Potatoes, about 'd) 
leave one part of the country to settle in another, they i bushels to the acre planted, and about 20h hu.'>h. rai.-ed ; 
inuit first p.iy off any debt that may be .owing their | wheat, 2 bush, sown, and from 16 to 20 reaped ; r\('. 
lortls ; and from inability to do this, and various other ^ 2 bushels sown, and from 12 to l.'S reaped; huck-\\ h( .it, 
circumstances, they do not often -quit the cstJUes on 3 bushels sown, and from 10 to 13 reaped. The barb y 
which they were born. When a young peas.ant marries, .and oats scarcely yield four times the seed. Manurr is 
his lord assigns him a certain quantity ot land, suilicient ajijilied aftt'r potatoes for the wdieat, the former ha\iii:; 
for his maintenance and that <ff his family in the way the benetit ot fallowing. 'I’hls farm was one ol the lew 
in which they have been accustomed to live. Should the in which all the labour, except that of the oxen and then 
f.imily grow numerous, some little addition is made to the driviTS, was paid for in inoncy, and not in prodme. 
grant. At the same time, the young conjile obtain also a The common plan of thra.shing l.s to give the thrasher .i 
few catth*, as a cow or two, w ith sti ers jio jdough their certain proportion of the corn, varying, according to cn - 

land. 'I'hese are fed in tlie .stnhhle, or in the open eumstane.es, from the 14th to the l8tli bushel. lu 

])lac<;s in the w oods, as the season admits. The master generality of farms, tlie increase is considerably less than 
also provides them witli a (’ottage, w iih implements of the above; the average jiroduee of wheat bi'ing isti- 
husbandry ; in short, witli all their little moveable jiro- mated at. not more than 14 or 1.') bushels ; rye, 1(> or I - ; 
perty. Owing to the pow erful influence of old habits, barley, 14 c)r 16 ; and oats and buck- wheat, It oin 8 to I - 

hut few peasant.s improve th<r little stock connuilte<l U) the acre j or at not more tlnm half the average proiuim* 

tljeir management; their conduct, according to Mr. of simil.-ir crops in England. In the S. parts ol Sanduinn 

Jacob, being most frequently marked by carelessness and (Taco'.v the crops are more than ii.sually heavy ; hit 
and a want of forecast. I bis, however, is by no means they are celebrated more for the excellent tptality ol tlicn 

uniformly tho case : tliere have been many instances of corn than for its greater produce. In .Sandomir, anaiiow 
.'iccumulatlon ; indeed. Several of the pea.sants have he- district about tIO m. in ku'igth, extending along the > 
cuine proprietors, while otiiers have hiretl a larger tula, produces the heavy .and line grain known m ' 
extent of laud. But it will require the lapse of a length- a.s Dantzic w hite wheat, hut the average growth ts ran y 
ened series of years h»‘forc any very general change he beyond 20 buslicls an acre. ^ 

made hi the liahits and condition of the hulk of the The stock of cattle is small in proportion f”’’ A i, 
jieople. of land and tiie number of tlie inhabs. 1 he 

Speaking gertf rally, the houses of the Poll.sh peasantry horses, formerly held in iiigh estimation, have inucu < < - 
are mwerahle hovels, Tiiey are all built of wood : oven genei'.ited, .'ind a good breed is he met with only m ^ 

“ tliose of the better ela.ss have merely the ground floor, studs. A miserable race of colts is emplovcdto Pa* | | 

On the exterior they are, in every point of view, humble, merchandise, and held labour is almost wliolK p' > I'l' ' , 

very often mean in aj>pearance : tite interior is occa.sion- by oxen or cows. The latter tire .stnall, ,'rinc'»'’' 

ally somewhat better, though an Eiiglisliman looks in kept in had condition, both as to food and deai- , 
vain for any thing like comfort. There an* uhiially 2 or They are mostly .stall-fed, but, from , nmioii 

3 ordinary rooms, whitewasheU, though only one serves, very little butter, and no good cheese. L, Jo.to.c a 
for the umst jiart. as a sltling-rootn. The floors are some* breed of tho ctmntry m.ay he wortli Irom 27.v. 
times of e.irth only, hut more IVeijnentiy planked. A head; hut conslderttble numlters of a .1. 1)C 

bed st.iuds altno'jt always io evtxy room/’ ( Itnraelt'.'t are aunii.dly impoi ted from tho I'kraine, flu* l.ii‘- 

Trave.'.i, fi. i26 ) The village.s, wliich are of the most worth 31., or upWiirtJs, a head. Previously i" 
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ri'VoUitlon, the total number of slicep In Poland was 
rijiiK^ly estimated at about 3 millions ; but tliough the 
('oiintry be extremely well adapted for sheep breeding, 
ilio l*olisli br«!eds were greatly inferior to those of Sax- 
ony, and tijere were very few flocks of flne-woolled sheep. 
I.atterly, imwcver, the Polish wool has improved very 
much in point of (juality ; and is now sent in large 
«iu.intities to the markets of Leipsic, Berlin, and Breslau, 
wliere it sometimes brings a very high price. Hogs, 
tliough not very numerous, are of a good breed, originally 
from Ilungary. 

I’he burdens laid directly on the land are not very 
heavy. Tithes are moderate, and principally compounded 
fur at fixed rates. A small sum is levied in each district 


for the repair of roads, bridges, and other local pur- 
))().ses ; but that and the land-tax do not exceed 23 nor 
cent, on tiie presumed annual value of the land, which 
is usually far below its real value. The other taxes fall 
e(|ually on the dilTerent classes of the community. That 
on l)e»‘r is let to farm by the government to the l)rewei s. 
]i(^avy duties are laid on foreign commodities, such as 
sugar, colfee, wine, SiC. The great mass of the popu- 
lation t annot, howevasr, afford to purchase such luxuries, 
hut content themselves with honey, dried chicory, and 
w hiskey^ 

I'lie forests are highly important, and in the govs, of 
Augnstdw and Plo(,k tiicy cover more tlian a tliird 
])art oftiie surface; though In some of the other govs, 
tlioy liave been mucl) neglected, and wantonly cut down ; 
(S|iecially in the gov. of Cracow, where, however, tlie 
pl.iot? of wood-fuel is supplied by coal. Scotch pine, 
idack (ir, alder, aspen, oak, IxH'cii, usli, maple, linden, 
and elm, are the principal forest trees, and tin; Polish 
oak and fir timber is dc'cidedly preferaljle to that of Ame- 
ii('a. Most of the larger forests belong to tlie crown, 
ami are felled in portions annually, so as to cut them 
cvi ry f)!) years Mr. Jacob states, that tlie woimI cut in one 
year! on the forest land belonging to the crown, produced 
i' no / Ml I ling. In iiig at tlie rate of the .acre on the 
»li '!.■ .i| il.c \voo'i>, or 2Ks'. on tlie part actually cut. 
(Jaca/t's Report on the Jf'ric. of Poland ; JiurncRs I'iew 
oj Poland s Co.rc's Trav., 

Among the wild animals maybe speitilied the bison 
(Pol. 7atl)r)y found in the vast forests of the prov. of 
Ploi;k, traversed by the? Nar(*w. The Emperor Alex- 
ander prohihited tlie chase of tlio bison, of which, per- 
haps, tlie only remnant in Europe is now to be found in 
Plo{;k and the adjoining Bussian prov. of Bialystock. 

( Malte Brun, Tableau dc la Polof^ne, p. 35.) 'I'he otlu'r 
wild animals include the elk, roebucK, wild boar, bad- 
gers, foxes, hares, &c., the skins of which last form 
articles of export. 

Miwrals arc more numerous and valuable than might 
have been expected in so flat a country. Bog Iron is 
found almost everywhere ; but the principal mining dis- 
tricts are in the S., in the govs, of Cracow and Sando- 
mir. Coal is raised in considerable quantities at Bemi- 
zine, ll(‘den, Nicmcy, &c. Zinc, wliieli is exported in 
considerable quantities, is found in tlie vicinity of Cra- 
I'ow ; lead at Olluisz ; and copper at Kielce. Iron of ex- 
cellent q.iality is also mined in Sandomir. 

The domestic manufacture of woollen and otlier stulfs 
IS nniyer.sal throughout Poland, almost every agrieiil- 
tnral family having a loom for the manufacture of tlie 
‘•(jar.se cloths required for their consumption. Tlie yarn 
Used to lie partly imported from foreign countries, but 
lately a large s[)inning factory has been estahllslied at 
t'lrardovv, which occupies 500 haruks, and ]»r()duces, be- 
sides yam, a quantity of linen cloth. In 1M2‘), tlie wooi- 
leii cloth made in the country was estimated at TJHMMMo 
* olisli ells, worth upwards of 70 million.s fl., about a 
enth part of which was sent into Biissia. During tin* 
m.sturbed period which followed, tlie production of l*olish 
'vnullens sank to one thinl of w-hnt it had j»revii)us!y 
teen ; hut it lias lately revived in consequeiire of the 
mportation of Polish cloths into Russia, duty free, where 
ley arc in extensive demand for the eletiiing of tlie 
nops and otlier purposes. They are, also, sent incon- 
el er.ihh* (piantities to Kiaehta, on the borders of ('hi- 
|<“-e 1 irtary. Leather is the manufacture m xt in im- 
poi lance ; and tlien follow* linen and cotton falirics, sail 
no V V*^*'*’*^’ wax and wax candles, alum am 



■iiwi ^ “land, in fact, is an agricultural country , 
ii ' ' of the more bulky and coarser articles, 

i'h<^ citizens permitted to resort to the 
nrfi markets, derive tUinost all it.s tnanufactnres and 
i » luxury from other countries, in exchange for 
11 fi .^uuber, tallow, flax, spirits, and such like 

» ‘''pirits are distilled in every village from rye 
11 ii *'*’‘^**' formerly, a mano- 

“ manor having the exclusive sale 
puUs witliui Ids domain. There are breweries In 


Warsaw, and in some other large towns ; and mead, and 
drinks made from raspberries, cherries, &c., principally 
in the S. provs., are favourite beverages of the people. 
Of late years several beet-root sugar factories have been 
established, *’ 

The trade of Poland is almost wholly in the hands ol 
the Jews. The internal commerce is carried on chiefly 
by means of fairs, at which, also, a considerable portion 
or the foreign trade is conducted. The latter i.s princi- 
pally with Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the republic of 
Cracow : in 18.30 the following was tlic value of the 
several exports to, and Imports from eacli of these states, 
according to the Peterxbnrg Commcrctal Gazette for 1833. 


Exports. 

Imports. 


Pulish Florin.i. 


Kus'-ia 

1 I,.'*! l.l'.lfi 

ly.vsi'z.ieji) 

.Prussia 



Austria 



Cracow 

2,7“3,V'l 1 


Totals - 

1 '15,<)7.T.I.V 1 

1 17,7t3,(:8t 


During the revolution tlie (exports di'creasctl greatly, 
wliilc the imports were considerably augmented. .Since 
that period, iiowever, the balance has been in a great 
measure restored, lingland. Holland, France, and some- 
times even America, take off, through 1) intzic, most of 
tlie corn which Poland has to export. But in years w hen 
priees are high in England, and when, consequently, 
there is a great demand for corn in Dantzic, a good 
deal of the supplies brouglit to that port eoine from 
Calicia. 'I'hi; customs and octroi diitic.s produced in 
IHIiO, 8,71)4,231 fl., and in 1832, 1), 238,003 do. Hoods 
are conveyed in summer by heavy waggons, and in 
winter by sledges; but the roads are generally bad, 
and during tlie late insurrection were much cut up ; 
latterly, however, government has b(*en exerting itself 
for their improvement. Steam n.'ivig ition is but in its 
infancy; and merchandise is at j-re-i m lorw.irded down 
(he rivers by flat-l)ottomed boats to the Prussian ports. 
But Russia seems to be endeavouring to put a stop to 
tlie intercourse bt'tween Pohind and the Prussian ports 
on tlie Baltic, by constnu ling a great commercial road 
from the .S. W. angle of Pol.nid to the Baltic ; and a rail- 
way has been planned, for wliich the capital is already 
.siib.scribed, and the works liegnn, to convey to tlie har- 
bours of Windan and Elban the goods which formerly 
went to 1'ilsit or Memel, or iiy tlie Pregel to Kdnlgs- 
berg. (Russia under Nicolas, i. pp. 124, 125.) A similar 
purpose is served l>y the canal of Augustow, connecting 
the Narew and Vistula with the Nienien, and which is 
to be continued to Hie Baltic by the Windan Canal, in 
the gov. of Wilna. Tlie canal of .Angustow is % m. in 
l<‘tigtli, from 5 to 0 ft. in deptli, and of snffiident breadth 
for two large boats to pass each other with ease. It has 
17 locks, and several convenient basins in dillerent parts 
of its course. It was wliolly completed between 1821 and 
IH2t>, and Is now* the means of an a(!tive traflio. These, 
Iiowever, are all violent and unnatural measures, and 
can have no useful or permanent result. No one can 
take up a map without being satisfnai at a glance that 
the Vistula is tlie proper highway of the country, and 
Dantzic her proper shipping port. 

Accounts in Poland are k(>pt in zlois, grnseben, and 
florins; the florin = about 1)^/., is divided into 30 gr. 'I'he 
Polish lb. is about equal to 14 oz. avoird. : the ship- 
pound 41 bibs. 

(iocernment. — Previously to 183], Poland had its two 
legislative chaml^rs, those of the deputies and the se- 
nate ; but since the unhappy attempt at a revolution that 
tin'll broke nut, Russia lias suppressed these chambers, 
and Poland is governed nearly in tlie same w;iy as tho 
otlicr portions of the empire. 'I'lie couiieil of adminis- 
tration for the kingilom consists of 3 directors-geiieral 
(of (lie interior, justice, and tinanee), a coiiiptioller- 
general, .and other persons appointed by the .sovereign. 
'J'he reports of this council are submitted to the emperor 
bv a secretary of .-tatc for INilaed residing in Pi'tersbiirg. 
'I'lierc is also in tb.it cajiital a department for Polish 
affairs, established since 1832, to wliieli tlie government 
of Poland is confided, 'i'he legislative power is vested 
in tlie sovereign, and tho proposed laws for this kingdom 
are submitted for his sanction liy tlu* Russian council of 
state. The local administration is exercised by civil 
governors, with the same powers as those established 
in the different govs, of Russia. 

The civil and commercial codes at present in force arc, 
for the most part, the same as in 1* ranee : the criminal 
code is modelled on that of Prussia and Austria. Per- 
.sonal and religious liberty are nominany giiargiiteed ; and 
tho.se W'ho do not interfere witli politics are as secure in 
Poland as .my lu re else. But tho.se who wish to enjoy 
this security 'must have a care not to find any fault w ith 
any acilou of tlu; vi< vernment. fhe press is under Hie 
controul of censiiis, who are stricter here than oven in 
Russia. Justices of the ])eaee decide in civil causes up 
to the amount ol 500 florins ; above wliich Hie l.uter 
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come before the tribunals of original Jurisdiction In engaging In any sort of manufacture or commerce, was a 
the caps, of the several governments. At Warsaw, nobleman or geiitU'inan, titc terms being in Poland syiiu- 
besides a court of appeal, there is a supreme court of nymous. The gentry were all held to be equal to each 
cassation, and commercial tribunais are established in other, the titles of prince, count, &e., which some of them 
all the principal towns. Crimin.al causes are tried in enjoyed, not being supposed to add .any thing to tin i? 
separate tribunals, of which there are 4 in the kingdom, real dignity. Under the re|>ublic, the nobility \^nc 
Political offences come under the. cognizance of a coun- every thing, and the rest of the people nothing' Tlu' 
til of war, or a commission specially appointc<i. former were the absolute l()rds of their cstaf(*s, and of 

. licliffton — Until lately, upwards of 3-4th8 of tile Poles the boors by wliom they were occupied. Pbey enjoyed 
belongeil to the Kom. Cath., or the United Greek church, tlie royal privilege of maintaining troop, s, and const tu< !- 
the Greco- Kussian communicants being but few in num- ing fortre.sscs ; and they only could elect the sovereigns, 
her. But of late the Russian government has, by every No noble could be arrested without previous conviction, 
means, been endeavouring to shake the spiritual depeinl- except in cases of itigh-treason, murder, or robbery on 
anceon UiecourtofUome, not only of the Poles, but of the i the nighw.ay ; find then only provided he were tJikt n in 
Ihjited Greeks tlirougliout the empire ; and its measures, ' the fact ! His house was a secure asyliitn to ail to u /min 
ill tills respect, appear to iiave bi'en attended with so bo chose to extend his protection, whatever inigiit he 
much success, that, in from three to four millions their crimes. Ivven his va.ssal.s could not be arres/Ki, 

of Unittnl Grcck.s, including most of tliose of Poland, nor their elll’cts seized ; they were exempted from all 
bail joined the ortliodox Greek churcii. Until 1832, the payment of tolls and other direct duties; and tlioii;,|i 
Greco R(i.<s8ians liad no prelate In I’oland ; but*at that tim kingmigiit bt'stovv titles, he had no power to (''r'-atc ,i 
period ;iu archimandrite was appoint<*<l, w ho resides at . nobleman or gentleman, that being tlie exclusive in iv i- 
Warsaw. The bisliop of the United (Jreek church lege of the Diet. Iltippily, however, thi.s state of tniinjs 
resides .at Heline, in Lublin, 'i'he Rom. Catholics have has been wholly changed. Under the vigorous govern- 
an archbishop and eight bisliop.s, nominated by the im-nts of Russfa, Austria, and Prussia, the opi)rcsKi\ ,> 
Pope on (he recommcndtition of the Krnperor of Russia ; privileges of the nobles litive been sujipresscd ; they can 
and the bishop of tlie government of Crticow exercises ' no longer trample with impunity on their infertors, imr 
authority over the free city of that name, and its ter- ■ commit offenees witliout subjecting tlu'inselves to tin- 
ritorv. Thert-aru a number of convents possessing terri- ; full penalty of the law ; ami a poor gentleinan no loii;.n r 
torial revenues ; Init the secular clergy receive a regular , considers it a degradation to engage in some dejiartnieiit 
stipend from the govermiu-nt, tlie landed po8.sessioii.s ! of industry. (Biisching, hifroductiofi to Poland, \ t ; 
formerly belonging to tliem being now public property. ; Malte Brun, Tableau dc la Polognr, *2bb, ; C<;xe, i. lii'j., 
'Pile parisli priests, however, receive tithes, the amount , &<••) 

of which is sometimes very cousider.able. The l.utlierans | Tliough modernised in a considerable di-grce, tln- 
aml Calvinists, amounting together to about 220,000 per- , riclier Polish noble.s continue to live in large l astle.s, in ,i 
sons, are prineip.illy (iermans. There are a few Mem- ! state of rud<- hospitality, entertaining great nnmhcrs of 
iionites and Moravians, and some Mohannne<lans i their dependaubs and such strangers as may hajijx n i > 

Public Instruction Previously to 1380, education | visit them. At these feasts tlie practice of .sitting hriow 

was scarcely diffused at all, except among the noliility ' the salt is still kept up. the best dishes and the lu si 
and upper classes rc.siding in (lie towns, ami the total wines being appropriated by the c7/7c of tin* guests, 
number of persons receiving instruction at tliat period ! Jews are more numerous in I’olaiid than in any oilni 
is said not to have exceedeil l(i,()(K), or about 1 in 2()0 of . F.uropean country, having amounted, in 1H.3S, to II l.;v 7 
the pup. After the suppres.sion of the insnrreetion, the individuals, of w horn 33 .h ,<»77 lived in towns, and 
schools were shut for several months, ami when re- in villagi-s, or in the country, Th<*y are, a.s alrcadv 
opened, were organized upon the same plan as tho.se stated, in the exclusive posse.ssiun of the conuneice m 
of Russia. Private schools ate subject to the .same in- the country ; they, also, are tlie great manufacturers and 
spection oil tile part of the government a.s public schools, sellers of spirituous and fermenti-d liquors; adiaitci* 
III 1834 there were, in all, 43,7^4 pupils in public ami money on lands and goods; are tlie only jewellers ami 
private establish. m-nts ; and in 183'/ the number, at silversmiths ; ami c’arry on all pecuniary dealing.^. 'I'lm.se 
1,1.V./ schools of all kimls, was estimated at 70,0U0, or I in the towns are mostly all burgesses ; and they may he 
to every 62 individuals. {Russia under Sie/ndas /., s,dd to eiigros.s all (he most Inerative hnsiiiesscs. IJiit 
p, 188.) In 1H.3H «n order was issued by tlie Russian notwithstanding all this, the* majority of tlie Israelib s 
government, directing that there shall be a teacher of are extremely poor. 'I'liey seiMii, also, to he in a lower 
the Russian language in every primary school; .and state of civilization tiian any other class. Even the rielicr 
that all children attending such schools sliall be oldlgevl individuals, thougli they o'oenpy the best lumses in flic 
to learn the Ru.ssian language : it was, al.so, at the same towns, appear to care little for eleatiliness or cmidort ; 
time, ordered that no individual should he employed as and the lower order.s live in a state of filth and diseoin- 
a tutor unless he posses.sed a testimonial sigm-d by the f<*rt that would b<* intolerable any whereel.se. 
proper authorities, certifying his ability to give In.'.truc- There are in Poland many instances of longevity, and. 
tion in the Russian language; and that no person unac- on tlie whole, the country may he .said to be healthy ; but 
qiiainteii with Russian should be promoted- to any civil the people are, notwithstanding, especially liable to 
or military employment. . endeinleal diseases, such a.s small pox ami fevers, whidi 

This regulation, as was to be expected, gave much frequently make great havoc. Among the diseavs 
offence to the Poles, and has been the theme of much peculiar, or nearly so, to Poland and Lithuania, tlu’ 
idle declamation in this and other countries. Russia, pZ/'ca is the most remarkable. Tlii.-. is a tliM':i'.‘ 

no doubt, wishes to secure her hold over Poland ; and of the head, which terminates by affecting the h.er, 
every thing that tends to Uu-ssianise the latter, .and to which it dilate.**, softens, and clots into one muiistui' 
give her |»eople tlie same tastes, habits and modes of guished m.iss. 'Phis disgusting malady spares i citlici' 
thinking as the Russians, must iiece.ssarily contribute to age nor sex. gentry nor peasants, though It be nmre tiv- 
tlii.s end; and we beliine it will be generally admitted, quent .among the latter than tlie formi'r. \ ai ieii’ 
tliat of all the means to bring about this consummation, theories liave been formed to account f«)r its oi igni. 
the gradual substitution o/' the llijssinn for the l^oJi.sh most probably it i.s ocea.sioned by tlie bad water, iH'* 
la iguage will be one of the nio.st effectual. If there whole.some food, and tilth of the people. . 

were any rational prospect of Poland lieing able to Poland suffered much from tlie outbreak in IMl.i" 
emancipate lier.self from the yoke of Russia, one might consequence partly of the de.stnution of properly, ;i>'y 
regret (he measure. But as' there is no such prospect, p.irtly of the proscriptions .and oppressive iiH amn^ 
the interests of botli countries will be Ixist promoted by wdiicn it occasioned. Within the la-st few years, bins 
their being, as far as pos.sible, consolidated into one ever, the country h.arf^agaiu begun to revive, 
people. Pbe uuiiiicipal rirvenucs of Warsaw amounted, m ' 

The Polish army, which before 1831 .amonnted, in to 4,(/b4,OtKj rt., an iuerease over their .amount 
time of iKHce, to 3n,(m men, is now amalgamated with nearly one fourth : and -tlie value of iiisureik bmi< m r > 
that of Russia. throughout J’oland, in IKJ.'i.w.as estimated at TjO-Mn/J' 

The Poles arc a remark.ahly fine rac<? of pnoyde, being being an increase of 112,204,000 II. over that o 
well formed, strong, and active. In their gener.il buildings Insured in 1829. Population has 
appearance, they are said to resemble the western still more rapidly ; having amounted, in 1828, to 4, t 
Asiatics rather than the Furopcaiis, and are, most pro- and to 4,298,902 in 18.38. d'lie old roads, also, /i-o 
bably, of Tartar origin. The gentry are haughty and luateri.ally improved, at the s.une time . hov.- 

brave, but, at the same time!, frank and generous. The one^liave been umlertaken ; so that, on tlie ^ 
peasantry, however, bowed dow n by coiitiimal oppres- ever depressed in some respects, the country is t 
sion, are cringing and servile; their whole bi-liaviour adv.ancing in improvement. .p iVoin 

evincing the state of ajyect serviJity from which lliey //w/oty. — The history of Pol.and commenn .- i' j^^^^. 
arc now l#liig emanci[)ated. The nobility are very mi- lOlh century. In 1 139, Bolc.slaus, “"d' r " ,|,c 

merous in Pnlaml, amounting at present to not less th.in tianity had been introduced into thi- luimiij. " ^ 

2-3, 170 indlvidnal.s. According to the oh! laws of tlie king<loni among bis four sons, whicli «■.»' y" V,;, ,m tli - 
republic, (he nobles were tertigrrue ; every person who lengthened series of civil wai-.s, and of all s*' j 

pt>*-cs.c(i a freclKdil esfate, how small soever, or wlio asters. .At length these differetit il"‘ 

ct uld fi'ov'c bU descent from anrc.stors formerly po«»es.se.I under one sovereign, in I2.%. 1 lie reign oi . ' . i.* 

of ;:ucii .m erlaic, .and who had not deli.iscd liiuiself (I) by (ircat, which began in 1333, and tcrminaaM 
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the most brilliant In the Polish annals ; still, however. 
Mu’ foundations were laid in it of that anarchy that de- 
^t^oycd the kingdom, Casirnir, having no children of 
ids own, and being anxious that the crown should de- 
volve, at Ids death, on his nephew Louis, king of Hun- 
gary, in j>ref«;rencc to the legitimate heirs, obtained, for 
tiuit purpose, the sanction *of a general asseinlily of tl>e 
nobles, and Louis agreed to the conditions under which 
tlun- ollercd him the crown (Koeli, Tableau ties llcvo- 
htlions, i. ‘2H4.) ; establishing, in this way, a precedent for 
the lik(! interference on future occasions. On tlie death 
of Louis the grand ducljy of Lithuania was unU«Hi to the 
crown by the marriage of Jagellon, its grand -duke, to 
the daughter of Louis, who had succeeded to the tliroiie. 
'I'lie liou.se of Jagellon continued to occupy the I’oii.sli 
throne for about two centuries ; but at eacli change ol' a 
hoveroign nu assembly of the liohlcs or diet was held, at 
which the uew’ sovereign was formally elected tti the 
throne. On the death of the last of the Jagelions, in 
loT'i, the throne of Poland became, substantially as well 
us f rnnily. elective, and it was called not a kingdom l;nt 
a ;■ I'Ui lic. llciicelorlh, on tlie death of a sovereign, the 
iiol.ility or gentry repaired In vast numbers, sonn-tinu s 
to the amount of 100,000, on horseback, and armed, with 
trowds of attendants, to a sort of ramp in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Warsaw, to elect his successor, wIuj had to 
Mil)sci ihe, and make oath to obsi’rve, the paeta ctmvenia, 
or conditions under whicli he had bc’cti elected. 'Phese 
were hUeli as to reduce the royal authority witliin tin? 
n.irrowest limits, to secure and extend the privileges of 
the nobility and clergy, atid to jicruetuate the degrad- 
ation of the people, who, being slaves In the fullest 
evtent of the term, were not supposed, iu fact, to have 
any l« g;il existeuce ! The famous John Sohieski, tlie 
defiveier of \MeuuH, elected to the throne in 1(174, was 
tlie hiNt of tlie great inouarehs of Poland. Hut in the 
latter part even of liis reign the vices of the Polish con- 
.stiiiition, and their fatal ojierafion, became olivious ; and 
they thence continued to in( rea.>a‘ in numlier and viru- 
I 'lice till its total subversion. (See the llistoirc dc Jean 
S’>h/i by tlie Abhc ('oyer, passim.) 

fixcUisive of the di«‘ts * for the election of the sove- 
fi iuiiN, oidiiiary diet.'; wcri' held, at lea.st, once every two 
years, ;it which all matters conn('Cte<l with tlie govern- 
laeiit ol tile country were dhscussed and decided ttpon. 
It is easy to see, from what luis been already stated, that 
ilii.s lorni of government could not tail to produce gr(‘at 

р. 'vrty contests and disorders, ami that it must have 
nll'onled every facility to the surrounding powers for ac- 
(|iiinng a preponderating iuHiionce in the diet. Pro- 
li.ihly, howeviT, the abuses already noticed might have 
hcdi n paired, but for the principle, if we may .so call 
it, first iiilrocluccd in 1(552, that no deci.sion couhl be 
conic to upon any matter submitted for consideration, 
unless tin? diet were unanimous. Hence the singular 
and e.xtr.iordinary privilege of the liberum veto, by which 
any single member <if the diet was permitted to intcr- 
I'ObC his absolute veto, and, by doing so, could nullify Its 
'vtiole proceedings ! And, which is even more extraor* 
ihnary, this nlisui d privilege, which allowed the whim, 
e.'i|irice, or bad faith of an indiyidual to prevent the 
adojition .d any measure, liowevcr necessary and how- 
vver gemjally approved, was, for a lengthened period, 
regarded by the Poles as the palladium of their lihcitics 1 
(-//O l «(' dr I'Uistoire du Nord, ii. (JH.'J.) 

It ;.s iilain, from these statements, that latterly the 
Whole powers of the state were engrossed by the nobles, 
ui gently, many of whom, though enjoying the same 
ixnitical rights and franchises as the others, were rni- 
Mnaiiiy noor. In consequence, corruption, intimidation, 

scope in the Polish <licts, 
p irticularlv in those held for the election of .s«)vercigns ; 

^ ''"‘s. In fact, either sold to the 

inft I' was decided under tlic 

1 leiicc (It fori’ign force. And if, wliile tlie govern- 
ti. .f * state of abasement, we bear iu mind 

nr L, f . people, with the ex<Jt|)tion of the nobles 
iip slaves, on whom every indignitv might 

h V u masters, it will be si eu that Miere 

thiii^gV*^^ ‘'ogret iu the subversion of such a state of 

Indeed, the only wonder is. that Poland wa.s not sooner 
1 I I . *'* narious. Its partition had, in 

. 'VI 11 proposed by the .Swvdes in tile reign of ( asimir 
IjieVki'' ptcviously to the election of John So- 

avit i’ i method by which the disorders that 

с. .in',.M( eould be put an end to, and tlie in- 

« ii\i the surrounding states be 

iiw Jnurchic dc Pvlo^ne, 1. (IH.) Hut 

•V not nil juore than a century after that the first par- 

Ronat'?, comiioswl of the bishops, 
‘"•s "f towns^amt o ' provinces, css ellans or govern- 

w the crown ; an.l, ‘2. of (he 

‘‘‘■I ' **’ '"’h'os. or gentry, 'I'Ju'se biMlies 

Noi-ii Ui ‘'I'"* “"'I V, iiut togctlier; and, a.s will Im; 

‘''‘"iiiinous. ’ * 10 no rcsaliit ion without being 


titlon ikaa agreed upon, iu 1772, by the emperor of Au.«»tri.a, 
the empress of Hussin, and the king of Prussia, by which 
about a third part of the kingdom was dismembered, and 
ttddcd to the dominions of the partitioning pow ers 1 Hut 
it was not to be supposed that having oncc’ begun to shave 
in so rich a spoil, these powers would rest satisfied 
with this at’quisition. 'I’lic pretexts fur farther inter- 
ference still continued undimiuislu’d. Poland, as before, 
remained a prey to all .sorts of «lisorders, and the Hiussiau 
ambassador, and not the king, was the real sovereign. 

In 17hl the majority of the mobility .and gentry then 
assembled in adiet.which had been made permanent, b('ing 
desirous to raise their e<iuntry from the miserable state 
into which It liad fallen, and stimulated by the events 
connected with the French revolution, drew' up the pro- 
jet of a uew constitution on a more liberal and broader 
basis, aboli^l)ing Mie liberum ric/o, and making the crown 
lu’reditarv, on the demise of the king, in the Saxon fa- 
mily. 'Phis constitution was accepted by the king ; bnt 
the grv.at hulk of the tuition did not, and conld not, tako 
any interest in the change ; and the government were 
wholly without the means of supporting the new order 
of tilings. Uussia had little ditliculty in fomenting fresh 
disorders ; and the uiifoi tiinate Poles, witli an iinbeelle 
sovereign, without ftirces, and abandoned and betrayed 
by their protended allies, were again compelled to sub- 
mit to a fresh dismeinhennent of their country. 

J‘rovoked by these repeated indignities Mie Pules, under 
Kosciusko, ro.so in rebellion in 1791. Hut their means 
were totally in.adeijiiate to the struggle in whicli they 
had engaged ; after disiilaying prodigies of valour, Kos- 
ciusko was defeated and takiMi prisoner (10th October, 
i 1794), and Praga, the suburb of \Varsaw, iieing taken by 
storm, that city fortnwith surrendered ; and there being 
no longer any obstacle in the way, a dismemlx^rmcnt of 
the remaining territories of the republic took place in 
1795, and Poland was finally obliterated from tlie map of 
F II rope. 

'J'lie powers who disjnemhered Poland liad, in realitj% 
nothing better to alh'ge, in justification of their measure.^, 
than tlie robber’s, plea, that the power to commit an act 
makes it at once right and expedient I Hut, how oli- 
jeetionablc soever tlie motives by which tlu’y were iu- 
llucuced, and how dangerous soever the precedent 
which they establislicd, there l an be no reasonable doubt 
that their measures have been decidedly advantageous to 
the great Imlk of the Poli.sh iuo}>le. The vices inherent 
in Polish society were such tiiat it is idle to suppose they 
could have been eradicated by any remodelling -of tlu?. 
constitution. 'I’hero wa.s no middle class (or none wortli 
notice) in the country ; nothing between nobles, jealous 
of their rank ;ind privileges, on tlio one hand, and newly, 
emancipated sl.rve.s, brutaliseii and degraded by a long 
eoiirse of oppression, on the other. To restrain the first 
within the limits pre.scribed by law, and to raise tlie se- 
cond class, was a work that could only be undertnk«>n by 
a poi«e!rful government, such as there were no meams ('f 
forming out of native mateiials. It is to b(} regretted 
that Ku.s.sia obtained tlie lion’s share of the spoil ; but 
even in Itussian Poland the condition of the people has 
been very decidedly eliuiiged for the better ; and in 
Austrian and Pru.ssian Poland, the improvement in their 
condition has been signal and extraordinary. 

The existing kingdom of Poland originated in the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, cstubUshed liy Napoleon in 1807. 
It was assigned to Russia by the Congress of Vienna, and 
obtained from (ho Emperor Alexander a representative 
constitution. Unfortunately, however, the disgust oc- 
c.asioned by the brutality of the (Jrand Duke Constantine, 
command('r-in-chlef of the Russian forces in the king- 
dom, conspiring with the excitement produced by the 
French revolution of 1^80, and the abuse of Russia in 
intein|)(‘rate and ill-judged speeches in the H. of C. 
and Cli. of Dep., whioh made it he believed that England 
and Franc(‘ were ready to assail that power, precipitated 
the Poles into an insurrection. 'I'lie rc’sult w^as such as 
all men of sense anticipated from the outset. The Poles 
mad(; a gallant stand iu didmice of their liherties ; but 
iu the cud every vestige of their imiepeiuience was totally 
destroyed. The name of the kingdom remains ; but its 
peculiar privileges have been subverted, and it is now 
substantially and in fact a part of tlie Russian empire. 

POL-DE-LE(^N (ST.), a sea- port town of France, 
dep. Finisterre, can. cant., on the (Jiannel, 10 m. N.W. 
Morlaix. Pop., inc. com., in 18556, 6,451. Though 
ill-built, it is clean, well paved, and rem.arkable for Its 
antique edifices. I t.s cathedral, a structure of tlie L5th 
century, has some excellent carving; and a tomb, said to 
lie that of the first Hreton king. The church of Krcizker, 
built in the 14th century, has a spire 5594 ft. in height, and 
one of the handsomest in France. {Guide du Voyagenr.) 
St. Pol has some trade iu cattle, horses, liueti, hemp, 
&c., but to no gu..v, . tent. 

POLIO NY tan irsirmn Oliniim), a town of France, 
dep. Jura, cap. anon.i., on elcvirtcd 'ground, 13 m. N.K. 
Lons-le-Snulnicr. Pop., in 1836, ex. comm., ('.,366. It 
consists principally of 4 long parallel streets, and is well 
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built, clean, anil ornamentod with several hanasome 
fountains. Among its nubile edifices is a well-constructed 
slaughter-house, Poli^ny was formerly a phu^e of im- 

[ lortance, and a favounte residence of the sovereigns of 
lurgimdy. It has a few manufactures of common earth- 
enware. saltpetre, glue, itc. ; and is a sub-profi-cture, 
.though the superior courts for the arrond. sit at Arbuis. 
(Hneo, art. Jura, 8fC.) 

POLTAV'A, a gov. of Kuronean Russia, lying along 
the K. side of the l^niepr, by which it is sepaiiited from 
the governments of Kherson and Kieff, having the gov. 
of TchorniKott' on the N., and those of Kharkotf, and 
Ekaterinoslair on the E. and S. Area estimated at 
22,5(K) sq. m. Pop., in 1 h3h, i,G22,000. {Kupprn.) Sur- 
face quite flat ; .soil excellent: in sotiuj parts there is a 
scarcity of wood. Besides the Dnieor, tlie principal 
rivers are its atlinents, the \’orskla. l*iriul, and Sula. 
This and the surrounding governnients constitute what 
may he called the granary of Russia. It is one of the best 
cultivatiHl districts of the empire: the n-turn of the corn 
crops is said to i)e as G to I, the total produce being about 
6,50G,<)G0 ehetwerts, of which about l..‘)Ub,(rfJO are ex- 
ported. The grazing grounds are excellent, afTording 
pasturage for l.irge hi'nis of the tine Ukraine breed of 
oxen, and for inunense floiks of sheep, the breed of 
which has latterly lieen much iinpro\ed. Some jtcasanls 
have above iUU bee hives. Mannhxcturing industry Iwis 
not made much progre.ss ; but Jflu'ri' are fabrii s of cloth 
and linen, with ninnerons distill<*rie.>. an«l e.stal»lifh- 
ments for the preparation of tallow, candles, .tc. Uarge 
quantities of corn, and other products, are annu- 

ally sent from this gov«‘rnine,at to Odessa, ami oxen lu 
Moscow, Petersburg, \c {Sr/nut., La .yc., p. Ifia. ) 

Poltava, the cap. of the above g%., on the Vor^kla ; 
lat. 41)'^ ;UV 4" N. ; lorxg. 34'-’ 4l' bV' K. ('up. It 

stands on an etninence, and is built principally of wood, 
with broad and straight streets. rUere is a govxl square, 
with brick bonst s. einiedlisiied with a gr.uute inonnincnt 
in honour t)f its deliverer, and tlxe regcm r.itoi of Ituj si.i. 
Peter the (ireat. It is surronuded by a rampart, and lias 
a cathedral, gymnasium, < oiivent, .xc., with three great 
lairs annually, and a considciHi»b- commerce. 

Charles XII. of .Svvedeti having be^iege(l tins town in 
17(Xh Peter the (treat marched to its relief; and in its 
vicinity, on the 27th of Join! ol the same year, was fonglit 
the famous battle of Poltava. I ho Rn'ssi.uis gained a 
complete victory. 'I'he Swedish army was entirely de- 
stroyed : it lost almve O.fKK) nu n left dead on the (iold of 
battle, and from 2 ,(KK) to3,o<Ki made prisoners in the pur- 
suit ; while the re.sidue, consi.’.ting of about 1 l,0i)(» men, 
under General Lewenlianpt, after e.scaping Irom the 
battle, were compelled to lay down their arms and sur- 
render ofi the 12tn of .Inly, (.’harles, witliH <^‘d) d .'‘inall 
escort, offectett his retreat across the Bog, and to.4k re- 
fuge in Turkey. I’his great victory established the power 
of Peter on a solid foundation, and secured not tnerely 
his empire, but the success of his vast prefects amf^lans 
f(»r the civilisation and improvement of his people. To 
use the words of Voltaire — “ Cr qni cx/ le plus tm- 
port ant dans crl hatattU, c'rst mic de UiuLs ceiUs qni out 
jamais ensanatanfii' l<i terre, cest la sriih\ qmi <tu lieu de 
ne produire que la (Ifslrffction, ait srrvi au bonlu tir du 
genre hurtiain, pnuqn'i lh- a domivc an Cutr la liberie de 
policer uru' grande parlie du nnmde." ( IJistoire dc la 
liussic sons Pierre le Grmt^d, part i. cap. 1?<.) , 

POLYNESI.-V, “ tlie region of many islands,” a col- 
lective term used by geographers to tlesignate the 
numcron.s groxips of volcanic and coralline isl.mds 
scattered over a great part of the Pacific, hut especially 
betwwn the tropics, extending eastwiaril from the Phi- 
lippine Islands and New (iniriea t«i the coa.st of America. 
Supposed aggrifgate pop., I ..vm.tKW) ; hut all ealcuhitioiis 
of this kind are m(?rely conjectural, as there are few or 
no data. 'I'he equator forms a convenient dividing line 
between these groups, wlii< h may acconlingly be com- 
, prised under the heads of N. and .S, Polyne.sia, a.s fol 


Names of Iiisuiar Groups. 


I. iV. Polt/netia. 

IVlew IhluDds - . about 

Liulroiie — - - . 

(Wiroliiie ..... j 
Itadirk _ - . . 

[Sandwich — ... 

(iatlapaims — ... 

II. S. Potynuia. 
Admiralty Islands 

New Ireland, New Krltain> and 
New Hanover 
Uouisliule (little known) - 
S<,loim*ii\ Idaiuls 

New l!etiride.s and New Caledonia 
O. Cluirlotte’s Islands 
fVlendl, _ 

IXavit^atorB’ — - 

S.Kl. Ijr __ 

Ilangerons Archipelago 
- -t^iie!irt.s 


Lottg. 


K. 


bViO 

M7'-> 
1.00o_i7()o 
1040—171^0 

vv' 

92U 

1180 P 


I Isliiiid 


l!P-.220 

I'iO 

l.T> 

13o„21o 

lT-^-H)0 

S'^—llO 

2(»o 

270 


78;’ 


f .r suporse 

lows, the order being from W. to E. [.Sec next column.] lag this nauseous srolT. 

The whole of Polynesia may be considered as a series American contim 


mass of hiva and similar prodiiction.s. The immemnH 
fiiuiiU islands that stud the Pacilic S. of the equator, and 
\V. ol the Erieiully Islarids, and piirticiilarly tho.se tlj.jt 
ri.se but a .short di.stance from the level of the sea, art' 
b.'i.sotl on rtrefs of coral rock. Of those examined by 
Captain Ihtechey, intoe were more than 30 ni. in di.T- 
meter; they were of various sh.apes, chiefly formed (,f 
living coral, or at any rate encompassed by a revf of that 
8id).st;uu'(*. Most of tlu'in have lagoons in their eentre-i. 
the bottoms ami .sidt's of wliieh are likew i.so formed of 

coral ; ami the generally circuliir form of these i•^l.lll(is, 
the existence of the.se lagooms, and the shelving eonical 
ftinn of the submarine mountains, has h-tl t(» the suppo- 
silion that they are nothing more than the ere.^ts of 
sulnuarine volcanoes, having the rims and bottom.^ of 
their craters overgrown wifh coral. It is also wtll 
known, that the Pacific is a griMt theatre of v(de,ioie 
action, aod every Island, yet exainim'd in Polym sia, (in- 
sists either of volcanic, rocks or coral liinestoni*, and in 
many instanee.s of basalt and lava, having a girdle of 
cor.il. {lajeU's Geology, iii. 22fi— 2'.".),) 'I'he fonnatiou 
of coral, which, according to Captain Reechey, i.s v. iy 
gradual, ceases as soon as it readies the surface of tiie 
water ; but it .servf.s .as a b.isis for a v<'getable .soil, v liu li 
in these regions is soon covered with plants, coeoa-iiut 
: and otlier trees. 'I'he larger islands of Polynesia are 
' indented with deep bays, furnishing tolerably good liar- 
bour.s for shipping ; but the cireumterenco ol the laigest 
i.s less than 200 m., so that their extent does not admit 
of the formation of any important lakes or rivers. Hy 
fiu* the larger portion of Polynesia is between the tro- 
pics ; btit the small extent of tlie islands proeuies (or 
them tlic temperature of the ocean, and a succession uf 
light sea and land breezes, lienee the heat never be- 
comes oppressive, eveo to Europeans. Hurricanes and 
earthqualtes are of rare oceiirrenco. 

'Ehc numerous islands of the Pacific alford an ex. 
tremely diversiljed vegotati«)n ; and among the many 
plant.s covering their surface are some of high utility f"r 
luun.m support, especially tlm bread-fruit tree (a favourite 
article of food .among the i.slanders), cocoa-nut, yam, the 
root of the Arum escttlenlum, the banana, plantain, and 
sugar-cane, which last grows naturally in the Saudwirii 
islap.ds, and succeeds Indter than in anv other jiart ol the 
w(»rld. A native; chesnut, called Rata ( Tmearpus edu/is), 
furnislu's the natives with a sweet nut, that forms an 
agreeable substitute for bread-fruit; besides which, tin* 

A Ilia {Eugenia malacconsis) bears a pulpy fruit, slia|)<‘d 
like ,m apple. 'Phe 'i'i-root {Dracona Ictminalis) t"’’' 
iiishcs an inferior spirit, called /fea, the pre[>araiii>n 0 
which is nretty well known by most of the islander.'-, a"' 
ha,s jirodticed very demoralising effects. The uh' <• 
foreign spirits, however, has, in the groui)S b(‘st knmu 

Europeans, alini^t superseded the necessity of drmK- 

useous sroff. The tropical prmlnctions ot t ' 
continent have been successfully y 

by Euroijcan navigators and missionaries ; so that lua J 


of submarine mountain ranges; for no portion of the 
earth’s surface has more nutnerous inequalities, and no- 
where, except in America, have the chains so marked a 
course from N. to S. Indeed, all the archipelagos have, 
more or less, this direction, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the small chains are individually terniin.Tted 
by an i.sland of larger size tiian the others with which it 
is connected. Many of the larger islands, and particu- 
larly those which shoot up to a con.siderable elevation 
from the sea, consist of basalt, ns well as other igneous 
formations; and in many of them are distinct traces of 
volcanic action, with a mw active volcanoes. To this 

class l>elong the Friendly Islands (the largest of which, .v,.v.nw =. - 

called Otahelte, has a mountain rising to the height of islands are clothed with forests of stately 
10.0(g) ft, ab<^)ve the sea), the Marquesas, and Sandwich most valuable of which are the 
Islands, in the last of which are several, both extinct and yield excellent timber for canoes, and the ..pc 

^Ive. volcfinoei, ri.sing from 12,000 to 10, (KK) ft. above (Abut ties Iriloba). the oil of which Is used 
the sea. J'hc desert group of the Galapagos is Ukewlso llUimination. The principal trees growing o‘»; ' , //,. 

In a sUtc of Igneous action, and the whole is a mere arc the tamanu (Callophyllum hiopftyUamh 


of the islands, besides their indigenous productions, bc'^ 
an abundance of oranges, citrons, shaddocks, puie-ai'P ' 
guavM, flgs, and Cape mulberries. The vine ^***^’ ^ 

introduced, but was destroyed by the natives m t ^ 
wars: fresh plants have more recently been ’”’1''’ , J 
and tlirive well in some of the Islands. ^ ..m - 

corn has been more than once attempted, witlioiu -^ 
ces.s ; owing more, however, to the imperfeet 
tillage than the unfitness either of the soil nr , 
Pumpjkins, melons, cucumbers, cabbages, 
beans tlourlsii better, and with less trouble, ^ .,,j 

other foreign vegetables. The hills of the ‘ tho 

f - —r, Islands are clothed with forests of stately ( , 

10,000 ft, alK)vo the sea), the Marquesas, and Sandwich most valuable of which are the npop® u.-urce 
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hlsms iiUncus (highly valued as m.aterials for furniture. Cannibalism is still practised in the Marquesas, and 
raijoes, &o.), the I1iln<‘se paper mulberry {Morns pa- some of the otlicr groups. The islanders, however, 
pifrijern), and the saiidal-tree, the timber from which do not live in the rude independence of savage life, but 
last is exported from the Sandwich islands to Europe acknowledge the arbitrary sway of hereditary chiefs, 
and (diiua. whose power is controlled only by those subordinate to 

The fauna of Polytie^ is characterised, like that of them in particular districts. Some attempts have been 
Australia and its surrouiming islands, by the absence of made to introduce governments of a more liberal charuc- 
bcasts of prey, anti, indtied, all the larger animals: Hogs, ter ; but they have signally failed. 

dogs, rats, and lizards were the only quudru]ieds ori~ The habits of the natives are still in many respects 
ginally ft)undon the islands. The native hog is diflereut those of barbarians. Their lumses, almost without ex- 
frotn the Eurojiean breed slm-e introduced, and has now ception, are eonfmed to a single story ; usually, though 
almost disappeared: the prestmt breed is reared in great not alw.iys, of oldong slnjii-, and \ery simply constructed 
numbers, auii i)(*rk constitutes the favourite food of the with stakes of tlie bri-.id n iiii-l ree, <lriven into the eartii 
natives. The llcsli of tlm dog is also esteemed a luxury, for the purpose of supporting the roof, which is cominoidy 
especially by the Sandwich islanders. Hats were occa- thatched with the leaves of the Pnwr/aw?:*' 
siomdly eaten uncooked by the Friendly islanders; but or coco:^tr«‘e. The framework of the walls is composed 
that practice has been iliseontimied. Cats have l>e« n of bamboo or bibiscus rods, and a large portion of one 
domesticated in most of the houses. Horses, asses, .side is open, ladng cova^red only at night with a kind of 
horned cattle, goats, and slu'cp have since been added, clotli curtain. 'I'lie interior comprises only a single 
.and thrive exceedingly well. The oxen are a tine breed, apartment, sometimes with a boarded floor ; and the fur- 
chielly import('d from Nt^w Sotilh Wale.s. 'fhe horses niturc cofjsists .‘dimply of a lew mats and cotton-stufled 
come from S. America, and, being used only for the pillows spread on the floor, a few' low wooden stools, a 
s.iddl(‘, are n(!ver shod. Among the indigenous water trough and stone pestle for prt'paring their favourite 
l»ii<is may he noticed the alliatross, tropic bird, several pa.ste calh-d poc (made from the Arum csculcntuvi), 
kinds of petrels, herons, and wild duck.s. Woodpea kers, some coCf)a-mit shells, used n- i iij s. with a fi'hillg-^pear, 
turtle-doves, and pigeons an; common; besides whicli, and perhaps a musket, liuni hoj> ol irmt Imhc irom the 
ttu* parroqnet ((d'the species ( rk'fiorlossus) is ahund.infly w.ills ; and occasionally may be ii a -iow with a Inter of 

<listi iliuted over all the islands ; and in most of them tlie pigs occupying a S]»ace in oim l ailiil ».|f lor her 

domesticd’owl and several specii's of wild fow l appear to accotninodalion. A scitarate slnal is employed for cook- 
ie ii.dig-''". iiis. l-'ish are mimeroM.s on th(> coasts and in ing ; and in the more advanced islands a plot of enclosed 
til- I ig.i .II' .dl p.arts of rolynesia : the alhicore, honito, ground, planted with useful vegetables or favourite 
ray, and shaik eaten by the natives ; in addition to flowers, surrounds m iny of tlie hoirses. ( lirmirii's IV/ml- 
V, hicli th(! shores abound witli a great variidy of delicate tuf' f i. 100. ; and Mocre7ihoHt, ii. 80— NO.) Momeof 

rock-lish. The freshwab-r streams also s\varn\ with these huts are exceedingly large. Mr. Elli.s mentioms 
salmon, eels, .lire., and many varieties of molluscous crahs,^ oim belonging to a native prince that was nearly 400 ft. 
.Vc., with tuitli's, are c uiglit on the coral rocks. Among in length; and houses 100 ft. in length are by no means 
tli(> whales that fiaapient the coasts of Polynesia, the infrotpient. {Polyn. Hcscarclu's, i. 17r*.) The domestic 
l.irgest and most, v.ilnahle is tin' cur/iul.it, or sperm-wh.ile habit.' of most of the natives are not only unsocial, but 
(tlie nVde of -iliti h. .n ■ ■i.l i-.' to Mr. Bennett, somelime.s irregular, as re.specfs refre.sliment and sleep, labour and 
yields from ;n '.m |. ,i , .1, i.i oil, atid about baria'Is of ainusetncnt. ’I'heir meals arc arranged according to their 
spermaceti), the ( ape- w hale, httmp-back, and black-lish ; avoeations or the supply of their provisions. They usually 
he.sidf's whieh, porpoiie.s ami other small cetaceon-? eat in th( forenoon ; hut tlu ir principal meal is in the 
animals are extreim'ly abundant. {lA/is's Po/i/uiw/iiu evening, when, if well supplied, they cat to excess. 'I'licy 
i{i‘sr(in'/h\s, i. dO— 77,*; Morreu/imil, i. 307— 381.' ; lieu- ris<‘ early, and go late to rest ; but the men are often burlt'd 
7ie/t's IVhalihfi i. 3fl., and append.) in sleep during many hours of tlie dav, while every species 

Polynesia has, of late years, been much visited by of household drudgery is performed by the females, w ho 
F.nropeans, partly curious to inquire into the hablt.s of are oppressed and degraded in the last degree. The 
people dilleruig essentially from tho.se of the rest of the habit of frequent bathing prevails throughout Poly. 
woil<l, and partly anxious to coininuuieate to them the nosia, ami tlie natives are remarkable for cleanliness, 
arts of civilization ami a knowledge of the C hristian re- and most of them pay great attention to personal orna- 
ligioM. Its isolated Inhabitants were found to possess ment: indeed, .says Mr. Fills, “ tlieir appearance on 
niany inti'restiug featuro.s of character, hut at the same nuhlic occasions is in a high degree imposing.” The 
time to be plunged in the grossest barbarism, s<'n- liair, in particular, is regarded as an object of groat ntten- 
sn.'dity, and iiiohvtry. Hook traced among some of tlic tion by both sexes, and the females commonly appear in 
i>landers a eoufused notion of a supreme intelligent loose ringlets entwined with flowers. {Researches, Vi'i 
Deity ; hut they almost exclusively worship a number — 13fl.) 

of inferior gods, particularly marine and aerial deiiie.s, • 'I'he dresses of the islanders originally consisted of 
<lemons, birds, and lishes. Their rude idols were sup- cloths woven by the women from the bark of trees, 
pcised to exiTcise a powerful influence ; tlieir temples and wrapped lo(^^ely round the body, leaving a large 
were polluted with human sacrifices ; and divination, part of it uncovered ; but since their connection with 
w iti ii raft, 8:e., wen* piai'fiscd by the. chiefs as piiliricul Europeans, they have introduced a very droll 7u{‘- 
engiiies for overawelng tlu'ir subjects. {FAlts's Pot. Re- luujfc of native and European costume. The practice 
searches, i. eh. 13, 11.) At tlie same time, morality, as of tattooing the body prevails more or less through all 
umicr.stood by Europeans, had no existence among this the islands, though attempts were made a few years ago 
wild peoph*, and the grossest animal appetites bml lull to aholi.'h this barbarous custom in Otaheite. Tattooing 
sway, their gratification being eneourageX also, by their is performed during childhood; and in the STiciety Is- 
religious institutions. Tlie law of the strongest pre- lands at the early age of 8 or 10. The natterns vary in 
vailed: fierce ami bloody w'ars frequently took place be- the ditlerent groups; but nowhere is tne body so ex- 
tweeii the different insular tribes on the most trivial tcn.sivcly di-ifigurea as in the Marquesas, the inhid). of 
pretext, and conquest was generally followed by arts of w hich have a ibost hideous appearance. In some of the 
the most horrible cruelty, including the (extermination of islands the fare is left in its natural state, the legs, arms, 
the vanquished tribe, and oreasiimally even an indid- ;md breast being the only parts tattooed. { Moerenhoul, 
gence in cannibalism. The female sex, too, was found ii. 121 — 4.) The natives of all the best known groups, 
in as licentious, degraded, and oppressed a state as in the exceiit tln^ Sandwich Islands, are, like the half-civilised 
w ildost districts of Africa. A kind of civil marriage ap- inhab. of most tnipical countries, extremely indolent, 
pears to have been generally qbserved ; but as l lie sex having, in fai't. little occasion for industry, ow ing to the 
V. as too milch despised to allow the existtmee of aifection, abundance w ith w hich the fruits of the (xartn arc spontane- 
ihc wives were reimdiated on the slightest pndext, or ously produced. 'I'heir princijial employments are agri- 
el.so n(?glected for more fascinating concubines. Poly- culture, fishing, c.'moe-lmilding, and the manufacture of 
gamy wh.s coininnu in nearly all llif i.'.lands, and in some cloth. Agriculture, as previously observed. Is in the 
groups it is still jirciah-ni. Moeienhoui, indeed, tells us, rudest state that can well be conceived, the only tillage 
though the statement savours strongly of exaggeration, that the earth receives being by a rude iron-shocl stick, 
01 chiefs in the Eidjee islands have as many as about as broad as a European chisel. I* ishing is a far 

wives. {Voyage an G. (Man, iii. GG— C'.k) Female more favourite employment, anil the methods used are 
virtue was formerly wholly unknown ; and notwUhstand- minierous and sometimes higlily ingenious, i he fish 
I'g the labours of numerous missionaries during upwards are sometimes caught in circular fences, bunt up in 
01 20 years, cfiastity is still, wc apprehend, e:ftremely the shallow part.<i of their lakes, and simply taken out 
rare. Sexual indufgences, and even infanticide, were with a hand net ; these enclosures are also excellent pre- 
‘‘beouraged by a singular institution called the Areoi serves for AmIi not wanted for immediate use. Large nets, 
Nociety, the baneful influence of w hich appears to have made of the twisted bark of tlie hibiscus, are used for 
goierally diffbsed over the islands of the Pa- fishing salmon, herrings. &c. ; and on most of the islands 
Ik um ® missionaries state that about two-ibirds of the natives exhibit a surprising dexterity in the use of 
jne Children horn were destroyed by their parents ; and the fishinc 'P -ar. In fact, nowhere are there more 
notwithstanding the introduction of Christianity, the skilful fishermro ; and considering that before their In- 
practice still prevails : but we are not disposed to attach tercourso witli l-.uropeans tlioy were entirely destitute of 
iiipiieit credit to these statements, which, no doubt, go iron, their variety of fishing apparatus was astoulsldng. 
Ml iN'yoiul tlic mark. The situation of these islanders necessarily imi>«rts u 
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maritime character to their li.ibits, ami much of their 
attention is, accordingly, devoted to the building and 
management of tlieir vessels. Their canoes are of va- 
rious size, as well as shape, and are either double or 
single. The largest of those seen in tlje Society Islands 
are nearly 70 ft. in length, with very high stems juid 
sterns, but only 2 ft. wide. Those used in war are be- 
tween 4(y and r>(»ft. in lengtii, tlnnly built, of rather ele- 
gant shape, highi}' ornamented with carving, and when 
in use decorated with gay-coloured flags and streamers. 
In the double canoes (which are merely single canoes 
lashed together), planks are thrown across to form a kind 
of dock for the accommodation of passengers, and over it 
is sometimes spread an awning of platted cocoa-nut 
loaves. The ])addles, made of the hibiscus, are not heavy ; 
but as they are used alternately on each side of the boats, 
the labour of rowing is by no means inconsiderable. The 
canoes used in fishing on the reefs are single, and are 
ci^mmonly the excavated trunks of trees ; they seldom 
carry more than two nersons. Many of the canoes have 
moveable ina.sts, whiem are only raised when the sails 
are used. The latter, of which there are sometimes two, 
hot more frequently oidy one to each canoe, are in.ade 
with matting of the pandanus leaf, in the shape of a half 
oval, and the rigging is of the simjilcst descrijgion. On 
the whole, the canoes of the Society Islands are decidedly 
superior to thost; of the other groups : those of the .Sanif- 
wich islanders are large and strong, hut less elegant : 
those used in most of the other islands are of smaller 
size, and less skilfully eonstrncted. 'I'he dexterity of 
the natives in managing these frail Larks when out at st'a 
is also, perhaps, unparalleled among the inhab. of savage 
countries. {Ellis, i. i;f8_170.) 

The rnanulacture of cloth, which is more or less car. 
ried on in all the i.slands, is almost exclusively eonductod 
by females, the materials commonly employed being 
the inner fibres of the bark from the branches of the 
bread-fruit tree. These fibres, after having been ma- 
eerated, are beaten on a long bo.ard with a grooved 
mallet, the blows froni'wliich cause ttie moist fibres to 
interlace with each other, and to .sssume the appearance 
of woven cloth. By this j^)roces$ bales are sometimes j 
made coutaining upwards of 20(1 yds. of cloth, -1 yils. w ide. 
The colour of the unbleached cloth is a darkish brown ; 
but it is always either bleach(’d or coloured with v(“ge- | 
t.ible dyes. Skill in the manufacture of this fabric was j 
formerly highly prized by females of all r.inks ; but .since ! 
the introduction of F.uropcan cloth, it has been matle in 
much smaller quantities, and its use (in the .Sandwich, 
Society', and Friendly islands) is now couiined chiefly to 
women, children, and the lower cla.sses. The mission- 
aries tried to lntro<lace the weaving and spinning of 
cotton, Imt with little suecess ; and this purst||t has Ix'cn 
since abandoned. A kind of delicate matting is made 
in some of the islands Irom the bark of the hibiscus ; the 
f.ibrlcs thus formed being either botiud over the loins, 
or worn as mantles on the back. In the manufacture <»f 
this last article the islanders of the I’alliser group far i 
excel all others. A coarser kind of matting, also, is 
mailc of palm-leave.s, for bediling, and tin? sails of canoes. | 
As rcsjjects fori’i,^u trade, it may be said to have h.ad ; 
no existence in those Islands till a late period ; the in- 
tercourse is chiefly kept up by means of the whalijig 
ships, and the number of vessels touching at the .Sand- 
wiclj Islands may average about 80 annually. Trading 
intercourse has made the islanders aware of the value 
both of goods and money; and beads, lookliig-gla8>.e.s. 
and buttons have wholly lost their former commercial 
value. 

Most of the i.slanders of Polynesia arc of a lively ex- 
citable disposition : hence, when not cmploy<'d in the 
graver pursuits of fisliing, canoe-buldiug, or war, they 
give themselves up with great ardour to a variety of 
amusemerits, amijng which dancing i.s, perhaps, the most 
prominent, l>elng common on all occasions, not merely 
of pleasure, but also of religion and state ceremony. 
Some of these tiances are stated by the missionaries to 
have been very objectionable ; while others were of a 
graceful and more dignified character. The exchange 
of A Christian profession for a debasing polytheistic 
idolatry l)as diminiahed the frequency of these exhi- 
bitions, though they stili occaslotially take place, 'I’lie 
musical instruments of the islanders consist of a long 
narrow drum, a trun>pet formed of a species of mun x, 
into wliich is Inserted a barnb mi cane for a mouth-piece, 
and a flute of bamboo, about 10 inches long and about 1 
Inch in diameter. Boxing and wrestling, also, used to 
be favourite amusements ; but thr*.se exercises, as well 
as many other national entertainments, have been all 
but abandoned since the introduction of Christianity, 
though there be, after all, but too much reason to suppose, 
tlirit the efforts of inlislonarles have produced little radical 
change for the better in the morals of the mass of the pop. 

Tlie Iblamlcrs of (lie Pacific, as ^respects physical cha- 
racter, may be divided Into 2 distinct classes. The most 
ancient trbie Is composed of Papuan negroes, who are 
(iistingtnd)ed by darkness of skin, smalihoss of stature. 


and black woolly or crisped halrr'^thcy chiefly Inhalnil 
the Admiralty Islands, New Britain, New Ireland, New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the Solomon Islands. 
The other tribe, which is far more widely dispersed 
over the numerous groups of this great ocean, exhihit.s 
many of the ft;atur(>s belongin|pt6 the Malays and abo- 
riginal Americans, but is, in some re.<jpe(’ts, so different 
us to form a separate and lntermodiat(? race. The people 
of each clusterj also, are distinguished by minor pecu- 
liarities. The inhabs. of the Society Islands are of good 
stature, and well made; of olive complexion, with open, 
prepossessing features, with a facial angle as perpen- 
dicular as in the Kuropeap head ; a bright, full, and jet- 
black eye, placed under well-arched eyebrows, a straight 
or aquiline nose, wcll-formeti mouth, and moderately 
high forehead, witli straight though not wiry hair, 
eitlier black or brown. 'I’lie Sandwich islanders have 
more firm and musenhir limbs, but in oth(‘r re.spects 
b<?ar a close reseml)lance to those just described; mi, I 
they are generally active in their movcim iifs, graceful 
and stately in their gait, and perfectly unembarrassed in 
tlieir address. Both sexes incline to corpulency in ad- 
vanced life. It i.s remarkable, also, that tin; cliiefs, and 
persons of hereditary rank, throughout the islands, are, 
almost w'ithout exception, snix rior to tlie common 
people, in stateliiie.ss, dignified depoitment, and {>hy- 
sicai strength: indeed, so great is the difference, that 
Bong.'iinville, and others, have siij!po.sed them to he a 
distinct race, who.se ancestors at some remote perifxi 
had brought the aliorigiiies into {lermaneut subjeetion. 
{Ellis's Pol. lii’sfnrchcs, i. 78 — 81. ; and Mocrcuhuul. ii. 
217—253.) ^ 

With respect to the languages of Polyne.sia, Marsdi'n 
first ascertained that there is one general language jut- 
vuding tlie w hole of tlie South Sea islands, and extend- 
ing, with iU difierent dialects, fr®n the K. Itulian arclii- 
pelago to the E. extremity of the Polynesian groups; 

*' indei-d,” .says M. Moerenhont. “it is impossible to 
avoid observing tl»e close analogy between the dialects 
spokmi in the many dilTercnt islands. So striking a 
similarity i.s there betwci'ii the languages of the Society 
IsI.umIs and Ni>w Zealand, that the natives mutually 
uiulerstand each other: thi^ inhabs, of the Sandwich, 
Marquesas, and Sot iety Islands converse after only a 
few days’ practice, ami tlie occujiants even of tlie far 
liist.ant Fhister island are intelligible to the whole <if 
the other islanders both N. and 8. of the Equator. It 
has been believed by some linguists tliat all these dia- 
lects arc branches, more or less, of the Malay language ; 
and many words certainly hoar some analogy to those in 
the Malay vocabulary ; but, in fagt, “ there is no living 
language either of Asia or America, which can be deno- 
minated tlie parent-stock of the great I’olynesiau Ian- 
gtuige.” (Cniio/urd's Indian Archipi'lii^o, ii. 80— H(J. ; 
Mot renhout^ i. 3!).5— 3!)8.) 

1. The Cit lull lie Islands (sometimes called the New 
Phihjipines) extend over about 20 deg. of longitude, ai'd 
are divided by ('aptain I.utkti into 4(> groups, comprising 
h(‘veral hundred islands, a few of which arc high and 
rising in peaks, but by far tlie greater number are love, 
and merely of coralline formation. They were discovered 
in IGHfl by a Spaniard, who named them after Charles 11., 
king of Spain. 'J’tie productions of these islands are very 
similar to those of the Sandwich and Society Islands ; 
but the bread- fruit Is found only in a few of the groups, 
and the hog is wholly absent; hence these islanders live 
chiefly on fish. The inhabs. are reputed to bo tlie nu>st 
expert sailors and fishermen of Polynesia ; and, notwith- 
standing the tempestuous sea by which they are sur- 
round<‘d, they have a eonsidcrahle trading intcrcour.se in 
<'anoes witii the l..^idrone Islands and the E. Archipe- 
lago. 

2. The Sandwich Islands ( 10 in number, of which 8 .ar<' 
Inhabited) form a group many hundred miles distant 
from all the rest. The area of the largest island, Owhy- 
heo (or, more jiroperly, Hawaii), is estimated at 

.sq. m., being more than half that .of the entire group, 
and is, indeed, by far the largest island of Polynesia, ft 
ri.^e8 in high and towering rones to an elevation ofiicarly 
lG,0b0 ft. from the sea ; and’ not only is the gigantic vo - 
cant) of Kirauca, wirh its Immense crater, 2 m. in Icngtli 
by nearly I m. in width, and several hundred feet deep, ni 
a constant state of terrific ebullition, but the w hole islann 
is one comnlete mass of lava ; and, beini^ pertorateii will' 
innumerable apertures in the shape of craters, ’’^'0 _ ' 
c-onsi<lered as rorinlng a liollow cone over a vast furnace 
in the h«art of a stupendous submarine mountain. 
iv. 2;IG. 2fil).) I'lic pop. Of the Sandwich I,>laiHls is cnIi- 
mated by the American ndssionaries at 150,001), more llian 
half of wiiom reside in Owhyhee. Tlie males ‘I 

darker complexion than tliose In the Society Islal!n^ , 
the female.s have coarse and disagreeable features, 
both sexes are gloomy and reserved. The natives 
rally are remark.ablo for their .attention to the ai t" •' 
Industry, ami have distinguished themselves ‘ 

others hy their efTort-s to introduce European civili)';' • 
f'liristiaiiity w.is Introduced by the Auieiicaii inb>' 
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nrlos in 1820, and Is now the religion of the state; schools perstftious as an)’ in the worst parts of Polynesia. The 
have been established, churches have been built, and the Wesleyan missionaries established themselves in these 
forms of religion are, at least, pretty generally observed, islands in 1821, and are reported to have met with edn- 
European usages have also become fashionable, and thecos- siderable success. 

tunic of the better classes, women as well as men, closely f>. Pitcairn Island, which stands alone, near the E. ox- 
reseinbles that of tWe yVnglo- Americans. Honorurii, tremity of Polynesia, is chiefly interesting on account 
in the island of Oahu, is the cap. of the group, and of its having been the refuge of the mutinous crew of 
has a population of about 6,500. Some of the houses C.-iptain Uligh’s ship, the Bounty. The mutineers, after 
are built of stone ; but the natives still prefer living in luiving tiirned their captain and a few of the crew out 
their huts, so that the town is grotesquely irregular, into an open boat, tried to make a settlement in the So- 
The principal public building is the “ English school,” in ciety Islands, but afterwards fixed themselves in this 
which instruction in Englisli reading and writing is given isolated spot, wliore a few of tliem, with their descend- 
to children of both sexes: there are, also, 2 churches, ants, were found by Captain Bcechy, in 1825. It is not 
nmnerous boarding-houses, and many well-stocked shops, more than 7 m in circ., with an abrupt rocky coast, and 
'I'lie h.arbour (formed by a barrier-reef of coral, having a rises about 1,0.50 ft. above the sea. The present pop. 
single opening) has accommodation for between 60 .and 70 c«)mprises about 80 persons, who (being the descendants 
vessels of .5(K) tons : in 1831 , there belonged to the islands of Europeans and native women) form an Interesting 
I I ships of 2,630 tons, of which 4 brigs and 7 sloops link in nerson, intellect, and habits between the European 
were the property of the natives. In 1836, from the 1st and Eolyncsian races. 'I’hey are tall and robust, though 
of July to the 13th of December, tlmre were 1.54 arrivals not li.uid.some, witii block glossy hair, and frank, honest, 
at the port, of which 80 were brigs and^hooiiers belong- good-humoured dispositions. In monus, also, they pre- 
iiig to the country, 56 from the U. SCRtes, and 17 from sent a striking contrast to the inhabs, of the other 
England. An English newspaper has been established isl.inds ; for tliey are a .simple, inoffensive race ; on the 
ill tile town; and in some numbers, which we have whole industtious, and strictly observant both of mo- 
•scen, we have noticed advertisements of ladies’ shoes rality and religion. 

from Paris, eau-de-colognc, ices, and so forth. 'I'bc go- 7. The New Hebrides (discovered in 1506, and so 
vernment h.as negociated commercial treaties on a liberal named by ('aptain Cook, who surveyed the entire group) 
footing with England, the LI. States, Ac. {Sandwich are considerably billy, though well clothed with fine 
Islands' Gazette j Bennett's Whaling Voyage, i. PJO — timber ; .and the valleys are extremely abundant, pro- 
236.) ducing figs, nutmegs, and oranges, besides the fruits 

3, 7Vtt’ SeoVfy '/A'/rtnds, w ith which Europeans became eomnion to the r<’st of Polyne.sia. The inhabs. present 
earlier aciinainted, than the other groups, consist of 6 about the most ugly specimen extant of the Papuan race : 
larger and several smaller islands. 'I’ne principal of the men live alino.'-t in a state of nudity ; andtlfe women, 
(hese, called Otabevte (or, more properly, Tahiti), is 108 who are used .as mere beasts of burden, wear only a pet- 
m. in eirc., and hAs a pop. of al)out 7,000 persons. It i.s ticoat made from the plantain-leaf. 'Pheir canoes are 
extremely mr.nntainous^ome parts attaining av\ eleva- more rvidely fashioned tbaif in most of the other ishufds ; 
li(>n of neail) 7 , 0 imi ft.; Tint " extensive as well as fertile ami, on the whole, these iieople seem to be among the 
vales open on every side towards the S( a, and the entire most degraded of the islanders of the Pacific, 
land is clothed from the water’s edge to its topmost H. A'e/e w liich is the largest island of the W. 

heiglits with a perennial verdfire, which for luxuriance groups, is far less fertile, and produces a smaller variety 
and picturesque eflfect is certainly unparalleled.” {lien- of fruits and vegetables than any of the islands yet mcn- 
nelt, i. 62.) Next in hnportanee to Otaheite, and about tionod. 'I'he natives closely resemble in habits, and tlm 
130 rn. N.W. that island, is IJlietea, or Katatea, nearly 60 total absence of civilisation, those of the New Hebrides; 
m. in circ., encircled by a reef of coral, borderetl by nu- though, owing to the ravages caused by famine, they are 
inerous islands : it has a bold, mountainous appear.ince, inlinitely more wretched. The Pelew Islands, in about 
and is scarcely less picturesque than that la.«t mentioned, lat. N , long. 135'^ E., are chiefly known from the 
Eiim'o is another mountainous Island, with an abrupt accounts of (lapfain Wilson, who was wrecked on them 
rocky coast, and is chiefly distinguished as the central in 178.3. He describes the inhabitants as hospitable, 
station of the missionaries on this group; a school and friendly, ami humane. Breeds of rattle, goats, jjoultry, 
priiiting-offico are established here, but both on a con- Ac., w«‘rc subse<iuently sent to the islands, and ha^ n 
filled scale. The Society islanders are ligiit-hoarted, succeeded extremely well. They have now a consider- 
nierry, and fond of social enjoyment; but, at the same able trade with China. 

time, indolent, deceitful, thievish, ami addicted to tlie Our kupwledge of tlio many extensive groups of islands 
excessive use of ardent spirits. The forms of Christian comprised in Polynesia is still very far from being satis- 
W'orship are enforctxl here as rigidly as in the Sandwich factory. Magellan began the worit of discovery early in 
Islands; but civilisation is considerably less advanced, the I6th century, and he wms followed at the close of the 
and European costume considerably less prevalent, same century by Memlam' and other Spanish navigators. 

( lientiett, t. 70.) The seat of government and firincipal 'I'he Dutch made furth(*r discoveries in the 17th century ; 
port of Otaheite is Pflpeta, which exhibits the saim? but to England mainly belongs tlie honour of having ox- 
combination of European houses and native huts as the jilored ami l.iid down the ex.iet position of tlie principal 
t^ap. of *he Sandwich Islands. The harbour is a capacious groups of tlie South Sea isl.inds. and the names of By ion, 
sheet of smooth w-ater, of a circular shape, and so com- Wallis, Cook, V.inoouver, ami Bocchey, must ever rank 
nletely land-locked-jis rather to resemble a large <lock- high in the estimation of geographers : great credit 
basin than a naturani&rbour. The commerce, consisting is also due to La Permise, D’Entrecasteaux, Freycinet, 
in the exportation of pearl-shells, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, and other learned navigators, scut out on exploring 
auil arrow-root, in exchange for European manufactures, voyages by the French government. In consequence of 
chiefly cloth and hardware, is carried on exclusively by the labours of these ami other navigators, aided also by 
foreigners, as the natives have no vessels larger than ti\^ information gained from missionaries resident in 
their double canoes. This port is also frequently visited the islands, we liave gained a pretty intimate ac- 
(u ^ coming here to refit or to obtain supplies, qu.iintanee with thi* eomlltion of the natives in the prin- 
Dtaheite is not and never can be so important a com- cipal groups of Polynesia ; but there remains a great 
Oahu, in the Sandwich Islands. number of islands, especially on the W. side of tiiu Pa- 
ss • • u* which were discovered by the cific, that have very seldom been visited by Europeans, 

Spanish 111 1,5%, consist of 13 islands, extending about and are orcu)»ie<i l»y jieople as savage ami uncivilised as 
^ Win. from N.W. to S.E. 'I’he largest, Nunblva, is about the Sandwirii islanders of the last century. 

70 m in circ., and is the only one generally frequented POMKHANIA, a large prov.of the Prussian state*. 
>y shipping. 'I'he coast-scenery is neither picturesque lying along the S. coast of tlie Baltic, from long. 12'^ 20' 
principal features being bmek nak«*d to I8‘3 2' E.. Iiaving E. and West Prussia and Bran- 
ns and barren hills ; but in the interior are many fer- deiiburg, .and W. Mecklenburg. Its form is oblong, it.s 
u very picturesque scenery. The inhabs., length (from E. to W ) bring above 200 ni. ; while its 

nil ^ « personal beauty, are superior to most breadth varies from 30 to 60 ami 80 m. Area, 12,179 sq. 

Polynesian trilics ; and the women, though m. Pop, in 1837, 970,1 17. of whom 9.')6,.3.34 were Protest- 
‘ stature, are well-proportlone«l, and sometimes ants. It is ill vided into three regencies, and these again 

boilma!u®T®*, In <’lvilisation, however, they are far into 25 circles. Surface flat. Principal towns. Stettin, 
r w VI-i *n\»i^ndwich islanders ; and are generally cha- Stralsund, Grcifswald, Stargard, Stolpe, &c. Principal 
In.i , “ "y covetousness, irascibility, love of revenge, rivers, Oder, Lcba, Stohie. Bega, Persantc, Ucker, 
them*'’‘>^ ^'annlbalism was practiil^d by Peene, and lima. 'I'he llatf is a large bay, or rather 

reiiisLa n ® period ;^aud they have steadily lagoon, of an irregular forpi, w hich communicates with 

convert them«to Christianity, the Baltic, by the mouths of the Oder. Along the sea 
6d\ ..T; tliough not forbidden by law, has the land Is in many parts so low’ that it would bo over- 

leu into disuse. flowetl, were it not protected by ranges of sand-hills, 

ous’rrwfi ^ f encircled by danger- and where tl 'se are wanting, by dikes, as In Holland, 

iiml^ I ^ almost throughout exceed- Soil mostly samlv, and unprodmdive, except along the 

brLd little care, the bai^ana, rivers and lakes, where it is marshy and comparatively 

90 01 ) 0 . P°P’ "tay amount to about fertile. A large part of the country is covered with 

Cant rS “ativos, though favourably mentioned by forests and heaths, and there arc also many shallow 
V appear to be as treacherous, savage, and su- lakes. Agriculture is in a very backward state ; but 
VOL. li. • jyi 
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since the abolition of riissalago In 1811. It has made con- 
sitlcrable progress. Wheat and barley are grown ; but 
rye, buckwheat, and oats, are the principal corn crops ; 
potfitt>es are largely cultivated, and form, indeed, a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the people; llax and hemp are 
also grown, with tobacco, ^c. The breeding of cattle, 
sheep, and liogs, is a favourite occupation, (leese arc 
reared in immense numbers ; ami besides those con- 
sumed in the province, latge quantities are exported 
smoked and dried. Very few farms are oecnpied by 
tenants holding under a lease, but are chiefly farmed by 
or on account of the proprietors. 'I'iie peasantry live in 
mean dirty cottages of wood or clay; their clothes arc 
all of home manufacture. Common agricultural la- 
bourers earn liom h to H silver gruschen a day, e.xclusive 
oC subsistence. Minerals unimportant. i lie woollen 
manufacture in a domestic state is pretty generally dif- 
fused ; and linen, leather, &c., arc also prodnce<l. 
'I'licro are num<?rous breweries and <listilleries. and 
dram-drinking is a.s prevaloit here as in oilier parts of 
the mi>narchy. ’I'hc lisluTy, particularly of sturgeon , 
and salmon, is carried on along the coast, and in the 
creeks and i i\ ers. 

POMONA, one of the Orkney Islands, which see. 

POMPEII ^called by ihe Greeks Poinpeia), a long- 
bnried city ol iineient Italy, in Campania, noknioch cele- 
brated in aneieiit history, but now an obj»‘et of the great- 
est interest in oonseipieiice of its rather recent discoxery 
and exiiumation. It was originally close to the sea ; but 
it is now ne.irly m. inland, and is about . a m. S. iiy W. 
the crater of \’esu\ius, ami about ir> m. S.K. Naph's. 
'Pile i'cra of its I'oundation. as well as the greater part of 
its early liistory, is invo!\a*d in ohscurity , liiit the pre- 
sumption is, that it was settled hy 0>ci and I’ldu'gi prior to 
the establisbmeut on this coast of the Greek <•< lonies from 
I'.nlKea. About anno 140 u. e. it fell into tin* hands of the 
.Samnites. from whom it was taken, with their ol her possi's- 
sious, by tbe Homans about 80 years all erw ai ds. Pompeii 
revoltoil, with tlie otht r Ganipanian tow ns, during tin* So- 
eiiil War ; ami lilUc more i.s known oi it till it was \isiled 
by an earthquake ( a. u. <>;$, ), w iiii li <>ee;td< n( d gr» .it de\ .in- 
tatioii. Mutu Icrnf, a h'hrc ( I'lp.im.i- •■/‘/nff t'//. /’.o/.pi //, 
tnufina ex parte prurvit. ( I'acit. Amiat. lib. xv. cap. *22.) 
The repairs con.-equent t()lhi,^ <iivaster v. ereim‘omph*te. as 
i- seen by the state of tbe excavated ruins, when tlu*eity, 
with llerctd.meum, Staliitr.aml oLh. r t-'wn i in its \ i. initV. 
was wliolly overwheltned liv .an <:'iptnm 'd 
A. n. 7b. Thistvrin nid-i'is I at unit v has been admiraldy ee- 
senlifd h} the \ ..I|n/< r I'lnu . n O ixe uncle was one of (lie 
sufferers, in a letter to the* historian IVitus: — I*)\r- 

eesserat per muUas dies iretnor (erric, tninu^ fur/ait/oti)- 
S71S, quia Campnui e .sn/tius ; iila veni 7 i<h (e i(a iura/u. t 
Ut nau mover t <i/tnu<t sed everti crede) e/iltij^ i\iure i,i >.<■ 
resurberiet trenmre terr<e qr/asi repelli vutehamns. ('rr r 1 
pt'oresserat tiiti/s, 7tinUaque nuiiualia mat is in .v.’V v/.v 
areuis detinrhal . Ah (ill< rt> iatere uuttes aim et Jmr- i 


it gix'os of the actual pre.sence of a Roman town, in all 
the circumstantial reality of its existence 2,000 years 
ago, I.S so vivid and Intense, that it requires but a small 
effort of imaginatioiT to pla<'e yourself among the multi- 
tudes which once thronged its streets and theatres, and 
occupied its now voiceless chanibers. The expression so 
often n.sed, that yon expect to see the Inhabitants walk 
out of their houses to salute you, is scarcely a figure of 
speech. Many things, in fact, concur to foster the illu- 
filon. You see a street before you carefully paved and 
w'cM worn, and bordered with troltoirs, in good preserv- 
ation, as if it had been In use on the preceding day. Tlie 
houses generally extend in unbrokjen lines, .and even 
tlte dilapidation is in somt; measurt; concealed by the 
small modern roofs placed over the wails to proteit 
them from farther waste by the we.ather. The doors 
and window's, indeed, are all open ; but so they gt'iie. 
rally arc in the modern hoiis'es of Italy ; and the som- 
bre brown tints of the walls is not very diiferent from 
what i.s seen in the decayed towns of the s.utu* coon- 
try at the present day. Von turn to the riglit and tin* 
left, .and wander frotn street to street, and still yon liaxe 
tbe perfect image of a town before yon, except that no 
inhabitants appi'ar, and theseyoumay suppose liavi* onlv 
left it a few days bi'fore. vVe liave detaehi’ii pul»iir 
buildings of many kinds cls(*w’hcre ; but lu*re w e have a 
Homan forum, with all its acce'mpanimcnts of temple*., 
portioo(*s, euriir, Nc., not indeed perfect, but only so ia- 
jured that what is missing can be replaced, ;uul what n 
mntilat(‘d re.stored. We liave also many shops, with tlx n- 
uren.sils of trade in tlu'm, and about a*lumdred jniiafc 
houses of all descriptions, from tin; poor cottage* to the 
p.atrieian nnin.sion, enabling us, for tin* first (inn*, fo eh- 
tain a distinct iiie.a of tin* form ami arrangt'ineut of :i 
Homan house, .and giving us, as it were, a glimpse of rtii* 
<ioun*stie life and imimiers of (jj^e people, 'I’he j nhiic 
bafh.s her(‘, which were aliriost eiilire, have thrown m w 
light on tin* structure of those buildhig.s. La.stly. the 
fouf-eiiscmh/e of the w.alls, gates, streets, forum, hlaisrh. 

U infil(*s, fountains, theatres, associated as they are w iili 
e.aeh other, give us a couception of a Homan town ima ic.- 
parably more clear and satisfaetory than any unmbi r of 
.such objects .scattered over clisiaut localities could lia\(* 
furnislK'd.” ( Maclnreids Safes, )). 100. 103.) 

It seems <*vident on an (*.\amination cd tbe super- 
inemnbt*nt strata, which consists of various lay»'rs. tie ! 
int(*rval.s had taken place in the original eruption, w 1 h Ii 
last<*d for three liays ; .and it is fartiier probalilc th t 
sonit* of tin* uppermost layers may have bi'i’ii the reaill 
ol subst'tjm'ul eruptions. 

'I’his nsuscitated citv, of which about ]-4tli p iri is 
now laid of>e!i (o public view, is of a somewtiar m ii 
form. ^ Ml. Ill bre.'idih and J m. m length, eoxeiiug .. i 
area of 100 aire.s, or ahout 2-3ils o) the new town ••! 
Jvdinburgh ; and considering the nanown(*ss of lf;c 
streets, the nature of tin* hou.se.s, atal the modi* in wl'i< h 


renda ipiei spirifus tortis vibrntisque disrursibt/s rupta 
in ivnffas Jtammaruoijipuras dehiseehat ; Ji/lp iribits ittic 
et similes et majures erant. . . . Max nndires ululatus 
/(vntinarum, ihj'ttitliiim qneritatus, chi mores virorum : 
alii parentes, alii liberos, alii conjuf'cs vocilnis require- 
hant, vocihns noseiiahant : hi suum casu/n, ilfi suoruin 
iniserabuntur : erant qui metu mortis mortem prera~ 
renlur. Multi ad deos tnanus toUere. Sec dejucrunl 
qui Jlctis mcnlitisqne terronhus vera pericula au{:ierant. 

. . . Mox dies verus, sol cliam eJJ’iilsit, turidns tamrii : — 
occiirsnbant Ircpidanlibus ndfiuc oculis mutola omnia, 
altoquc cincre tanquam nine obducla." (/Vm. F.pist. ^i. 
20.) It seems prob.able, however, from thesmall numlier 
of skeletons discovered, here and at Herculaneum, that 
the iidiabs. of both cities not only found time to csc.-ipe 
during the confusion, but also to carry witli them tlicir 
most valuable effects. 

From this time forward, for about 1000 year.s, Pompeii 
continued linried under tlie ashes, puniire-.stone, and 
ofcher volcanic matter l»y which she had been over- 
whelmed, and even her hitu.-ition was matter of <loid>tand 
conjecture. It is surprising, however, th.at her ruins 
did not sooner attract attention; for, in the cele- 

brated architect and engineer, Doiniiiico Fontana, hav- 
ing been employeil to construct an aqiieiluct to convey 
•water to 'I'orre, fell in with the remains of the buried 
city. Hut this discovery appears to have attracted little 
or no attention ; ami it was not till 171H, tliat peasants 
ernploy(*<l in cutting a ditch n*U in with the ruins of tlie 
city, that lliey became an object of Interest and atten- 
tion. The excavations were commenced in 1755; and 
have since been pretty constantly, though not very vigo- 
rously, prosecuted. Not liaving been overw [lelmed hy 
lava, lutt with tufa, ashc.s, and scoriic, the exeavatioii.s 
are mncii more easily eliected here than at Herculaneum. 
i Description Ue Fompeii, par Honucci, p. 31, &e.) 

Pompeii, to borrow the words of an intelligent ob- 
server, is “ the trio.st wonderful of the antiquities of 
Itiily ; and it i.i perbH(<s tint only one which never dls.ap- 
point.9 a travelb^r who in even m«>dt*rately acquainted 
with the history of am ient Home, 'i’he impression which | 


the slave population generally wen* loilgi'il, tin* cniue 
popnliition could sctirci ly have exc(*cded ‘J.’’) Obb inlMi- 
liitants. The walls, wliidi have been trad'd nii ev' i v 
side. cxcoi>t towards the sea, an* about 2b ft. thick, .e il 
nearly equally high, being faced with bhxks of \-o.i 
inside and ont.side. 'I'liere are six gates, and n'f .v 
tow'ers, rising high above the ramparts, and piciccd 
with arches. 'I he best approach to Pompeii is Ipv tlic 
Appiar) way to “the (bite of Ilerculain*inn,'’ which 'S 
nearest the sea, and at tlie N.W. angle of the ci'y. 
Along each side of the road, approaching this g b 
extends a line of toirihs, many of which remain perle.'ily 
entire, their angles being a.s sharp, their inscriptions -is 
legible, ami their whole appearance almost as fit^h a.** b 
they had be<*n erected <jnly a few years ago. The ino- 
ninnonts vary greatly in si/e, jmttern, and material: 
many are mere cenotaphs, while others have niches lor 
urns; and a pretty common form is tliat of a small 
oblong temple, adorned with columns or pilasters, y'l 
the whole, these tombs are not unlike the more ambi- 
tious monuments in our own churchyards ; but tbeic is 
nothing rcxsembling our single upright slabs, or ilat 
gravestones. The gate of Herculaneum consisted, Imc 
the others, of a large central and two smaller side-gab '*, 
not unlike those of Temple Har in London, the eentia 
archway being about 20 ft. in height and Ifi ft- iu wKd i- 
riie streets appear to have been arranged imetty 
larly in parallelogram.s ; but they are very narrow', > ' 
most usual breadth Iming 18 or 2b ft., of which 1 
occupied by the trottoirs, which liivartuldy Hue 0 " 
sides t>f the liorseway. An exception, howev<*r, 
made in favour of tim •‘Street of the Sllversmit - 
wfdch is 40 ft. #10 width, and decidedly the 
Pompeii. The middle of the road is paveil, bko 
Via Appia, with rna.sfl(‘,^ of lava of irregular 
from one to two ft. in diameter, the most level ‘ 
Iwing pbictxi uppermost ; and in many 
prrMluceil by the wheels arc still obvious. I he 
which uro raised about 10 inches above the - 

street, average about 4 ft. in tl, ai d 

rally made of a sort of compound ol bmc, c > 
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gravel, not unlike the anphalte used for modern pave- work on in the Library qf Entertaining Know^ 

menta in London and Paris. ledge.) 

Tiie largest excavated space in Pompeii, and that Next In Importance to tlie excavation of the Forum, 
which exhibits most architectural magT\ificence, is the is that of the quarter occupied by the theatres. Its 
Forum, an extensive oblong area, once paved with large best approach from the Forum is by the “ street of 
slabs of marble. The feelings of a classic traveller, on the silversmiths;” the space cleared comprises two 
beholding, for the first time, such a monument of an- theatres of uneqtial size, a square usually called the 
tiquity, are» well describe<l by Mr. Maclaren. “ I felt soldier’s quarter, and tvvo temples, with other buildings 
that it was not a trifling incident In niy lifcy to stand in of minor importance. The theatres will not l)ear to 
a veritable llotnan forum. There it lay distinetly before be compared, in point either of size or splemlour, with 
me, rilled of the greater part of its marble pavement, of the magnificent structures at Rome ; but still they have 
its statues, and some of its cnlumus, yet retaining the rcnialri-s of considerable beauty, and the largest, at 
enough of its ancient lineaments, to give a pt'rfect iii<‘a least, would l)e considered of large size in any modern 
of its form, extent, and distribution of its parts. It had city. It has six entrances, leading to diflerent parts of 
be(!n terribly injured by tln^ earthquake a . u . 03, and the building, and six inner doors, or vomituria, opened 
wa«j rebuilding, when the pre.at catastrophe ocrurr« <l. on an eqnal number of staircases running down from the 
'l'h»! forum was the great place of public re.sort : the external circular gorrldor to all parts of the house. 'J'h(; 
idle came here to inquire after news, the busy to talk of benches were about 1 ft. 3 in. in hidght, and 2 ft. 4 in. in 
business, friends to keep aptudntments, |wtr(»u6 to meet wi<lth. and it would appear that they may have been 
tiieir clients, suitors to attend the courts, candidates fi>r cajuihle of accommodating about .5,000 males, chiefly of 
ottiec to solicit votes ; here the orators bar.uigu<*d, and the middle cla.s.ses ; those of liigh rank sat on chairs in 
the people shouted, the magistrates met in council, and the orchestra, and the women occupied a gallery run- 
thc tax-gather<TS colh'ctt'd tb(‘ revenues: hero the de- uing round the top of the building over the corridor, 
crees of the senate were promulgated virm vocn, and All the benches as well as the orchestra seem to have 
plays, festivals, and gladiatorial shows, were advertised been entirely covered with marble, of which, how- 
hy short notices badly spelt, painted on the wall.s in ever, there are now hut few vestiges. J>ike the Co- 
rmlely formed letters.” (1‘. 131.) The ealranee from the liseuni, and othi'r ancient theatres, it was open at 
N.W. corner, (that nearest the gate of Herculaneum), top; hut on of the outside wall may still be seen the 
is by a flight of steps le.iding dowuw.inis through a brick iron rings hnserted to receive the masts .supporting 
arch into an oblong area alxKit 4!)0 li. in h'ngth by 114 ft. the awning. Of the sc(?ne itself, enough remains to 
in width, ” surrounded by coliumis, and the ruins of show that the three chief doors were situated in deep 
temples, triumphal arches,' and other public cdilitx's, the I nxx'sse.s, and that behind them was the pc^stcenimn. 
uses of which can in general <inly he conjectun'd. 'J he | 'I’ho smaller theatre, which communij’ates with that 
red jnas.ses td' hri( k divested of their marble casings, the I last mentioned, is built on the satne plan, and simi- 
’brown ;uid yellow tints of the tula, the fragments of larly arranged, having had accommoilation for about 
wliite stiKTo attached t# the shattered walls «)f the dif- ' I, .500 sj)ectators ; hut, unlike tlie other, it stx'ms to 
feretit edifices, and the pedestals whu h once supported : have been permanently roof'd. Its shape, also, is 
statues in honour of illu.strious patriots, are all tliat now | rather elliptical than semicircular. Close to tlie theatre 
remain to attest its former beauty an«l magniticeiua*.” ■ is a largi? open space, sujiposed to have been soldiers’ 
Library of Entertaining Krtoie/edge, i. 100.) ' harraeks ; and near it is a Doric temple of Hercules, 
A Doric colonnade ran round three* of its sides, and the j tlu* oldest in the city, and said to liave been ereetnl 
fourth was occupied by a temple of Jupiter. 'Fhe co- ! at l('a.st 8''0 years w'c. I'he great amphitheatre oc- 
lunins formed a species of eovoicd gallery, raised above I I’upies a large space at the E. angle of the town, quite 
the (central area, and a second row of smaller coltimns, j separate, and at .some distain’e from the rest of the 
lilaced on the toj) of the liist, formed a .second gallery, I excavations. Like other amphitheatres, it is oval-shaped, 
which would afford a vit'w of every thing passing in the ■ the extreme outside length lieing 430 ft., and do. breadth 
area. The, temple of Jupiter has a prostyle portico, I 33.5 IL The scats ri.se above e.lch other in 2*1 succes- 
supported by 12 very beautiful Oorinthi.m columns, and 1 sivc rows, and must have .accoimuodated upwards of 
its total length, from the front steps to the hack wall of j 10,<MM» p<>rsons. 

the cetlay h 120 ft., the uniform breadth being 4.5 ft | Tin* baths, which occupy a space, not far from the 
On the VV. side of the euelostiro stood the prisons and | Forum, of about lOO ft, sq., are interesting not so much 
public granaries, a peripteral h'niple of Venus, having i from thidr size as from the simplicity of their construc- 
a fayado looking southward, of nine ('orlnthian rohnnns, ! tion, wliich ni.'ikos their arrangements more int<*lligible 
and a Ba.silica, or court of justice, w hich is the largest i than in the cotuiilicatcd buildings of this kind in Rome 
building in I’ompeii. It is oblong shatx d, 2’20 ft. in j and elsewhere. As, however, it would be impossible 
length by 80 ft. lu breadth, and is entered through a I without a <liagram to give a sat isfactory aecount even of 
vestibule having five door-ways of masonry. 'Hie roof , those at Pompeii, we puss at once to the domestic archi- 
of the Interior wa.s supported by a p<:ri,'>tyle of 28 Ionic tectiire of the city, which, indeed, is one of its most in- 
lluted columns, and at the further end arc some re- | tercsting features. Mr, Maelarcn closely examined ;ihout 
mains of what was once the pra-tor’s tribunal. At the ' a ilozeu of the private house's, which, he says, are so 
‘S. end >f the Feirum, w hich was also oniamente'd by a tliU’ere'ut from tliosti either of Britain or modern Italy, 
triumphal arch, are the remains of three buildings of ■ that it is not ea.sy to comprehend the use of their 
nearly equal size, and similar shape, that may have been s*'veral parts. Iixlced, most of them are so dilapidated 
curiie, or places of assembly for the magistrates: these, 1 that they could not lx* nmlorstood at all without the 
lu)w*yer, are of very confined dimensions, and possess ' aid of Pliny and Vilrnvins. “ The present condition 
little interest. On the E. side, opposite to the Da.silica. ' of the houses ami shops resembles wlxU we sec in our 
and flanked on one .side by the Street of the Silversmiths, i tenements aftiT the occurrence of a lire. The ri‘of, 
is a large enclosed building, in the sh.ipe of a parallelo- ' upper floors, doors, and all the woodwork, have dis- 
grain, within whiclt was an oblong peristyle of white I appeared, the furniture has lieen carried olF, and no- 
niarhle Corinthian columns; it is eommoiuy called tlie ; thing remains but the half-dilapidated walls, the pave- 
Lhalcidicum, and was built by Eumaehia (who.se statue i ment of moBaic on the ground flats, columns entire or 
•s still .standing), but its tonner use seems to be quite j in fragments, stone counters, and a few bulky or heavy 
<;nnjeetiiral, though Cell and Donald.son seem to tliink, articles of too small v.duc to be worth removing. The 
irom some of the pictures and other remains found there, ^ npartim'Uts, how ever, have been carefully cleaned out , 
tbat it may have l>een a kind of cloth-hali. Adjoining ' and net only the hoiisos hut the streets were completely 
jt, and Irnntin^ the foruin, is n small temple of Mercury, free of foreign matter, except a thin covering ot ashc« 
nr the court ol which is an altar of white marble, beau- and scuriie, deposited by the recent eruption of Ve- 
flully sculptured In bas-relief, representing a sacrifice, suvius, and which was easily ri'inoved by a besom or 
b.it the next building may have been is very doubt- whisp of str.'iw'.” The paintings, also, are still on the 
fts R hns au altar, without a cella, we incline to wails, and remarkably fresh. The house of Pausa, 
luiK that it may have been a sen.iculutn or hall of though not the largest, is better calculated than any 
neeimg for the town-council. I.astly, (he space close other to convey to tin* reader an idea of a private 
o me N.L. angle of the forum is occupied by a very town residence; and, taking this a,s a guide, we may 
• rge enclosed peripteral structure, supposwi to have remark that the hou.ses generally consisted of a square 
en a pantheon dedicated to the twelve Dii Conseutes or oblong enclosure surrounde d by blind walls^ the 
Jii 1 "mythology, and comprising, besides an central court being open, and chambers formed round 

.cmcuia or raised cliajirl, numerous cell.s for thl ac- it, over which sheds (cotnplnria) projected inwards, 
of Ih c Pnodta. Under the colonnades which dischargt'd the rain watci into a stone or marble 

fr.n. close in front of the Pantheon, the cn- basin (the itnpluviutn), in the centre of the court, 

t. .uice to which is by a rather narrow vestibule, are The larger houses, however, have a second court, with 
whL h m”"* ‘■ecesses or shops, In .some of its corresponding Impluvium, surrounded by columns ; 

no ^ fJ . are aUU visible ; these and hence, w!...- ‘ be outer court is called simply atrium^ 
n on have been tlie iaberme argentarue, com- the Inner one (ili- uled from it by a sauare ap.artment, 

DHHi 1 ^^reek and Roman fora. (For further called the iahlninm, from being usually adorned with 

nmnV. *''’‘*P‘’ctiug these several buildings, and the pictures ami statues) is denominated the peristyle, and 
ic’r.; f", contained in them, the curious reader is was devoted to tlio use of the family. Rctl-rooms and 
v*criea to the accurate and very iusUuctive little parlours run round both courts, a garden extends some 
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way at the back of most of the houses, and the fVont 
entrance, in Pompeii at least, is by a, passage 8 or 10 ft. 
wide. Paper, horn, mica, and even nrettv thick gla.ss, 
were pretty generally used ; and in cold or* hot weather 
awnings were commonly thrown over the implnvium j but 
no fire-places are seen in the houses, and, like those in 
modern Italy, they seem to have been wholly built for 
summer use. The exterior of the houses is generally of 
brick, covered with plaster, and formed into pannels : in 
the Interior, also, the w alls are coated with fine plaster, 
which serves as a ground for frescoes, which are found 
pretty abundantly in all parts of the larger houses 
throughout the town : and these paintings, if they do 
not equal other extant specimens of Homan art, are 
highly valuable for the light which they tlirow on the 
costumes, habits, and anmseinents of th<> ancient Inhabs. 
The shops, like those of Naples, seem* to have been ex- 
tremely small, searcely exceeding 14 ft. square, and 
wholly open in front, with the exeeption of a l<»w counter, 
being closed by .shutters at night, somewhat in the same 
manner as the butchers’ stalls and .shops in England. 
Some of the implements of trade still remain, such as 
earthen jars, ovens, mills, cooking-pans. &c. ; and we 
have reason to believe that the ancient inhab-s. pretty well 
understood tiie division of trades. Most of the shops 
and other places of public entertainment, not excepting 
those belonging to tlie Donne Liherc, liad images or 
figures over the doors, serving, like tlie signs in modern 
towns, to indicate the profession or business of tlie or('u- 
p.ints. 'J he household furniture and domestie utensils 
found in the excavations botli here and at Ilereulaneum 
have, with a few slight exceptions, been removed to the 
Museo Borhonico at Naples ; and the number of articles 
of every kind and material is truly immense. “ Among 
these,” says Mr. Maclaren, “are scv«*ral iron chairs, like j 
our garden-chairs ; braziers for burning charcoal or 
wood, keys and locks, metallic mirrors, pots and pans, 
gluss and driDkiiig lamps of ('oppor aixl 

e<uthenware, vases and urns, marble statues and bas- 
reliefs. ancient armour, seals, .styles and inkstand.s, bells, 
moulds for bread and pastry, glazed plates for the table, 
scales and .steelyards, spoons, ear-rings, and similar arti- 
cles.” The discovery of Pompeii has, in fact, thrown a 
strong and steady light on many point.s connected with the 
private life and economy of the aneicnls that were pre- 
viously involved in the greatest ohscurilv. An acijuaint- 
ance with its remains is indispensable' to the clas.sieal 
student ; and he cannot .study thmn to more advantage 
than in the volumes already ref«*rred to in tliis article, 
or In the more elaborate and better illustratcxl works of 
Cell, Donaidson, David and Mareohal. {Pompeii, ‘ivols. 
passim; GcU's Pompeiana and lUustrotwjis ; Mop of 
Pompeii, Hoc. of Useful Kyunr/edfie Ma^uren's Notes, 
Pf). 90—1.32 : Lpelfs (ieol., ii. 95... 103.) 

PONDICIIEUHY (Pr. Pondichi n/), a town of Hin- 
dostati, and the principal French settlement on the 
Asiatic continent ; on the Coromandel coast, H3 m. S.S, 
W. Madras; lat. I10 .^j 7'N., long. 95^3 M' E. Pop., in 
52,127, of whom GOG were Europeans. Standing 
on a flat sandy plain, near the shore, it has a very im- 
posing appearance frvjm the sea ; and it is in reality a 
handsome regularly laid out town. The streets in the 
European quarter are of uniform breadth, built with re- 
markable regularity, and intersecting each other at 
right angles. The houses, which are of a good height, 
have flat terraced -roofs, the walls being .stuccoed white 
and vellow, and not intermixed with native hots. Nearly 
in the centre is a spacious square, laid out in walks, 
shaded bv rows of trees, with the government house on 
the N. side, and open on the E. to the sea. The black, 
or native town, to the W. of the former, and separated 
from it by a canal, crossed by several bridges, is laid out 
with nearly the same regtilarity as the European town, 
though the houses are very Inferior. Pondicherry was 
formerly strongly fortified ; but the only portion of its 
works that now remains is an old brick tower, on which 
the flag is hoisted. The chief buildings are the govern- 
ment liouse, an edifice of a single story, adorned with 
Columns, and surmounted by a ballusti adc ; the church, 
built by the Jesuits, and a good market-place. It has 
a college for Europeans, a school for the Indians, a bo- 
tanic garden, and a government pawn-bank. 

The French possessions in India, comprising Pondi- 
cherry, Chandernagore, Karical in the Carnatic, Mah6 
in Malabar, and Vunaoti In Orissa, with the territory 
attached to cai'h, have a total pop, of about 1G<»,000, of 
whom 1,000 are whites. The ti.'rritory attached to Pon- 
dicherry is consideiably larger than the rest, and had, in 
1K35, 10,G13 hectares under cullure, produrhig G,4HH,G4() 
kllogr, rice, 6,7.'i4,f)00 kilogr. other grains, 0,900,000 
cocoa nuts ; with some betel*, and a little indigo, tobacco, 
and cotton. 'I he total value of the imports into titese 
settlements, in the same year,’ amounted to 1,744,260 fr,, 
and that of the exports to 6,3ii9,610 fr. The trade, by 
far the gre, iter fiart of which centres in Pondicherry, {» 
chietly with tho rest of the Coromandel coast, Sumatra, 
the Ule de Bourbon, the Mauritius, and Senegal. The 
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governor of the French settlements in India is usually 
: a peer of France, and resides at Pondicherry, where also 
! is the royal court for these colonies, a tribunal of prl- 
j nmry jurisdiction, police court, &c. 

This town was purchased by the French from the 
I Bejapoor sovereign, in 1G72. It was successively t.iken 
) by the British in 17G1, 1778, 1793, and 1803 ; but w as 
finally restored at the treaty of Paris, in 1H1,5. {Hugo j 
Official lieports J Hamilton's E. J. Gaz.,^c.) 

POjNT-A-M()USSON, a town of France, dep. Meur- 
the, cap. canton, on the Moselle, by which it is inter- 
sected ; JG m. N. Nancy. Pop., In 183G, ex. com., 7,0i)8. 
It derive.s its name from a bridge of 8 arches which here 
erosse.s the river, and h*d formerly to the old castle of 
Mousson, now in ruins, on an eminence E. of the town. 
It is surrounded by planted boulevards, and has several 
good editiee.s, ineludiug a Gothic chureli, built towauls 
the end of the 13th century, a town-hall, St. Mary's 
Abbey, now ooiiverted into a seminarv. large ea* airy 
barracks, a good hospital, and a ImiUling termed the 
Matson des Sept Peef/es Cupitnnx, from its front being or- 
namented with old .sculptures intended to represent the 
c.'irdinal sins ! 'I'liis town has inaniif.ictures <»f coars»> 
woollen stuffs, printing-tvpes, earthenw are, tol)acco.pipes, 
and beet-root sugar. {Hugo, Guide du I'oi/agenr, A-e.) 

PON'I'Ef'O H VO, a town of S. Italy, the cap. of a ili‘- 
tacheil territory, surrounded by the Neapolitan dom., hut 
bi'longing to the Pajia! .States, delcg. Frosinone ; on the 
Garigliano. 20 m. S.E. Frosinone, and .37 m. N.W. 
(hipiia. Pop. about h.-'SOO, chiefly occupied in agri- 
culture. It h.'is several ihnrches and convents, and an 
old castle. Napoleon conferred on Marshal Bernadoiie 
the tith‘ of Prince of Pontecorvo, which he enjoyed till 
he boeaiiie king of Sweden. Near it are some cf)nt-idi r- 
uble ruins, snpposerl to indicate the site of the ancient 
Interavrna ad I.ieim. • 

P0NTE-1>1')LGAD A, a sea-port, and the largest and 
most populous city (though not the cap.) of the Azure-, 
on the .S. side of the i.sland of St. Michaid ; hit 37 ^ 4.'/ 
10” N., long. 25'“> 41' 1.5" W. Pop,, estimated at 22,01''). 
Its appearance from the sea is far from picture.squc, ex- 
hibiting a compart uniform mass of bright-looking build- 
ings, b.acked by a few conical hills, some of which, how- 
ever, are covered witli a luxuriant vr-getation. It liiul, 
wlien visited 1>y Gajyfain Boid, in 1H31 , G churches, H ino- 
nasteries, and 4 ef>nvents ; but the latter, which wcic 
celebrated alike for tludr artificial flowers mqde of birds’ 
feathers, their sweetmeats, and tliu easy virtue id’ tlm 
vestals 1))' which tliev were occupied, have since luckily 
lK*eu suppre.sscd. The houses are substantial ; but tlii* 
streets arc very ill-paved, and disgustingly filtiiy. iG 
I markets are abundantly supplied with fish, poultry, epgs, 

[ and vegetables of all sorts, including Spanish beaus, 
yams, sweet and common jiotutoos, oranges, lemons, (Xi ; 
and every thing is rmnarkably cheap. \Viu*n contrasted 
with the other towns in the Azores, It displays con.sider- 
able wealth, activity, and industry. The exports consist 
of oranges, wines, brandy, rocella, &c. A imje has been 
constructed for the accommod.ition of the smaller cla-s 
of vessels ; but those of eousidernhle burden li.ive h) 
anchor in .an open roadstead. The town and harbour are 
defended on the W. by the castle and fort of St. Hraz, 
mounting 90 pieces of cannon, and on the E. by the forts 
S.an Pedro and Uosto de Cao. The governor of tliu 
islands St. Michael and St. Mary resides at Ponto Di 1- 
gada. (Ifoid's Axores, 112—116. ; Diet. Geog.) 

PON'l'EFH A(“r {v\i\go Pomfret), a pari, and mtiii. 
bor., market-town and par. of Engl, and, W. riding co. 
York, upper div. wap. Osgoldeross, on a commanding 
eminence about 2 m. S.W. the Aire, 10 m. E. Wakefield, 
and *21 ra. S.W. York. Pop. of pari. bor. (whicli in- 
cludes, with the old bor., the extra par.dist. of Pontefract 
park, the castle-preeinets, and also the sever.al townslnys 
of Tanshelf, Monkbill, Knottlngley, Ferrybridge, .'ind 
Carleton), in 1«B, 9,875. The town, which is well paved, 
and has been lighted with gas since 1832, is wen-bunt, 
with open, spacious, and clean streets, lined by handsun’^’ 
houses, chiefly of brick, the principal thoroughfare run- 
ning K.E. p.ast the ruins of the oUf castle, at the N. end 
of the town. The principal public buildings are a tun- 
derii-built town-hall, with an attached gaol, "now nsci 
only for debtors and prisoners under remand," and a 
court-house for the quarter sessions of the W. 
well-constructed market-house, &c. The par. cluiu , 
originally built In the reign of Henry I., has 
quently been so altered, that little remains of tlic oid',^ 
edifice: a more ancient, and once parochial enure 
now in ruins ; but the tower at the intersection oi 
nave aud transepts, is nearly entire, and Is 
cording to Hickman, of attentive examination. ^ 
living is a vicarage in the gift of the ,^L|,jp 

du« hy of Eaneaster. There are also places oi 
for Korn. Catholics, Wesleyan and Primitive Mclhodisi 
Independents, and the .Society of Friends. , ^ j 

A grammar school, founded In the reign of 
was revived and rechartered in 1792: it Is 1 of 12. 
privileged to send y'Undldates for Lady E. Hastmg 
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hibirlons at Queen’s College, Oxford. Another charity- 
sclvH)l for children of both sexes, endowed with hft/. a 
year, has been Incorporated with a national school ; and 
a neat l)oildi))g, formerly the theatre, has boon converted 
into school-rooms capable of accommodating 400 chil- 
dren. rhe town has 4 Sunday schools, and 6 hospitals, 
or almslumses, of various foundations, fnrnishing lodg- 
ing, elotliing, and a small stipend to .'i3 aged people of 
b()tl)S(?xe% A subscription library, mechanics’ library, 
and news-room have recently been formed ; but the 
races, formerly held here in St^ptcmljcr, are now extinct. 

“ Pontefract is not a manufacttiring, but a very sub- 
stantial and respectable country town. A considerable 
trade is carried on in malt, wliich is said to he increasing. 
'I'lio corn-markets gencrallv art; also improving; Imt 
there does not appear any prospect of a material change 
taking place in tlie condition of the bor.” (Mun. Carp, 
liep.) The neiglibouring village of Ferrybridge within 
the hor. is on the Aire (cro.ssed tiiere liy a stone bridge 
ol llirce arelies),aud till recently enjoyed ( (Misideraldc ad- 
v;vntag<*s from its po^lIloll on tlio t ireat Nortli |{^»ad : it is 
now in a state of decay. The vieinitv of Pontefract is 
laim'd for its gardens and nurserit's, wliicli furnish vege- 
tahh's in great abundance for tlie markets of York, I.ecds, 
Wakefield, Doncaster, \c. Tlie deep loamy soil around 
it is also well adapted for the I'ultivation of lirptorice (g/iy- 
I </> fs/i/ftr-i). wliicii is grown liere in large quantities, 
aii'l xiqiplied extensively to London and otlier large 
towns. Filtering stones are quarried on tlie castle-liill, 
and are in great request in all iiarts of the kingdom. 
I’ontefract received its cliarter of incorporation in 2 
Ivicliard HI. Under the Municipal Kefonn Act, it is 
governed liy a ni.tyor and tlir<‘e otlior aldermen, witli 12 I 
(aiiiiicillors, liavitig also a commission of tlie peace under | 
a recorder. Corp. rev., In IHd'.i, Mx/. 'Flic bor. has sent j 
tv;o mems. to the H. of C., with some interruptions, j 
siiico 2.'$ Fdw. I. ; the riglitof voting <iowu to the Keforin ! 
Act liaving been in tin* inliab. liouseholilers witliin the ! 
bor. Ueg. electors, in 18.39-40, Hiri. The spring quarter 
sessions bir tlie W. riding are lield here in Faster week. 
M.irkets on Saturday, and large fortmglit fairs for cattle, 
bcMtles eight otlier aiimial fairs. 

'riie priucii»al celebrity of Pontefract is owing to its 
castle, once of great extent, but now a mere ruin, its 
site liaving in a great measure been converted into gar- 
den-ground. It appears to have consisted of several 
towers, witli intervening walls and other buihlings, the 
romid-tower, or doiigon keep, liaving occupied an emi- 
U(‘iice at its W. extremity. It was finished in IOmO. In 
tlie lioginning of the 14th century it became, by marriage, 
the property of the Karls of Lancaster, and in the reign 
of Henry I V. was attached witli tlie rest of tlie ducliy to 
till* crown. For tlie space of many cciiluries it stood the 
ornament and terror of tlie surrounding country, till the 
civil w'ars of ('harles I., when, after sustaining three suc- 
cessive and desperate sieges, it was finally taken by the 
parliaimmtary army fn when it was unroofeii and | 
demolished liy order of fiarliament. 'I’his castle ha.s been 
the scene of various tragical events in iMigllsh history. 
Ill tlie reign of Fdward IL, Thomas, Karl of Lancaster, 
was brought a prisoner here, and detained till the day of 
tils execution. Richard II. was contined, and eventually j 
niurdered here ; and in it, also, Antlioiiy Woodville, Karl 
Rivers, Richard Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Vauglian, and 
_ ^ lY, Hawse, were put to death by order of Ricli- 
without even the form of a trial. {Mun. and 
x’t ^ Jn^pcctor of Prisons, 2d and 4//i Reports.) 

J JNT kK MARSHES. See Italy. 

1 UN I OISE (an. Brivee Isarce), a town of France, 
uep. Seine-ct-Oise, cap. arrond., on the Oise, where it i.s 
Vlosne, 20 m. N. Vi-rsailles. Pop., in 
nil H stands upon an abrupt rocky 

.,V formerly surrounded with walls, fiortions 

i*i ' The lower part of the town Is 

^ paved, but has no building of 

except a new and good hospital. The rivers 
. turn numerous Hour-mills ; and in addition to these 
t,..!'., f copper works, tanneries, and 

watches, jewellery, cotton yarn, Ac. It 
retaken in the wars between 
France; and the parliament of Paris sat 
during the 17th and IHth centuries. 

{iJiet. ireoff.&c.) 

cin ^ France, dcp. bard, 

m Rhine, .31 m. N.N K. Nismes. Pop., 

I'®’ derives its name from its famous^bridge 
vardfi m cpnstructed between 126.") and 1309, 87."> ! 

in hrUaru arclies, but is only about 12 ft. 

been !wi i perfect repair, and has of late 

is HI iiiull** for carriages. Tlie town, which 

Port on fhL narrow, winding streets, has a small 
..ii! »nd “™®'= 

markoVTniri^^i" Pont ap Howell), a 

hund townshfn of England, par. Trevethln, 

mouth and Monmouth. Ift* m. S.W. Mon- 

mouth, and 125 m. W, by N. London. *Area of par. and 
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township, 10,460 acre.s. Pop., in 1831, 10,280. The town, 
occupying the side of a steep hill, near a rivulet trib. to 
the Usk, and nearly surrounded on all Bides by moun- 
tains, is large and .straggling, witli two ]>rincipal streets, 
lined with neat house.s and numerous sliops. The 
church, on an eminence near tlie town, has an embattled 
sounre tower, ; and there are two chapels of ease, besides 
places of worsliip for Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 
pendents, witli attached Sunday-seliools. 

Pontypool was formerly celebrated for its manufacture 
of Japanned goods, introtluced liy 'I'liomas Allgood, their 
invenfor, in tlie reign of (3iarles II. ; hut tliis branch of 
industry has greatly declined, owing to the successful 
competition of llirmingliam, wliich now nearly monopo- 
lises the trade. Its present importance is derived from 
the ir<»n and tin mines in the surrounding district, chiefly 
belonging to (’apel Hanhury Leigh, Esq., and from the 
iron-works, situated a little S.W. from the town, and 
conducted upon a very large spalc. It is connected 
partly by railway anil partly by canal witli Newport, its 
sliippin.g-placo for the produce of the mines. Petty sessions 
for tile Imnd. are lield liere. Markets, on Saturday, and 
cattle fairs on tlie last Monday of each month, besides 
others, April 22, July .'i, and Oct. 16. 

Pontypool Park, the seat of tlie Hanbury family, is at 
a short distance N.F.. tlie town ; it l.s finely wooded with 
oak and otlier forest trees ; and the house, on a perpen- 
dicular cliff above the Avon-Llwyd, command.s a fine 
view of tlie surrounding country. {Nicliolson's Cambrian 
it Hide, S(C.) 

I’OOl.E, a pari, and mun. bor., sea-port, market- 
town, and par. of England, and a co. of itself, with sepa- 
rate jurisdicliou, on a iicninsula on the N. side of the 
extensive and almost landlocked harbour, wlienee it de- 
rives its name, 20 m. E. Dorchester, and 97 m. W..S.VV. 
London. Pop. of pari, bor., wliich includc.s, with tlie 
old l)or., small j)ortion.s of pars, of Canford and Ham- 
wortliy, in lf<.31, 7,9.W. Tlie town consists of several 
streets intersecting each otlier at different angl»‘s, the 
principal running in a N.E, direction tlirough tlie inar- 
ket-piace, in which is tlie lown-liall, a convenient build- 
ing, witli attached shambles. Tlie modern houses are 
generally sub.stantial, ami regularly Iniilt ; but the older 
parts of the town have a mean, shabliy appearance. Tlio 
church is of ino<l(‘rn erection, and lliere is a chapel of 
ease, both livings being in tlie gift of the parishioners. 
The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have their 
respective places of worsliip. and the town ha.s 4 Sundav- 
scliools, a free grammar-school, si'veral cliarity schools, 
and 2 or 3 well endowed alin.shimscs. There is a small 
gaol, and the pur. workhouse has lately been Ibrmcd into 
a union with 7 otlier pars., tlieexpimse of supporting the 
poor of this par. having been 2,U31/. in 1H39. “ The 

wliole town, w iti) its inhal)s. and trade, may be described 
a.-> in a prosperous and increasing state. Several ves- 
seLs from tlii.s port are engaged in tlie Newfoundland 
tishories ; besides wliioli it lias a lar^m and increasing 
coastiiig-tradc, tlie exports being principally Eurlieck 
clay (for the Staffordsliiro potteries) in exchange for 
coal.” {Pari. Round Rep.) I'lie port has also a ron- 
siderable foreign trade: tliere belonged to it in 1841) about 
160 shijis, of the aggregate Imrden of nearly 16,000 tons. 
Gross customs duty, in iHlO, 12,666/, Tlie entrance to 
Poole harliour, about ^m. in widtli, has a Kldlling bar, 
over whicli tliere are seldom more than Iftft., even at 
high w'ater. Vessels drawing 14 ft. water may, however, 
come up to the quays. ” It is a c<>iisiderable and singular 
advantage to Poole liarbour. that the tide ebbs and tiows 
twice in 12 hours. It lirsf Hows regularly 6 hours, and 
ebb.s for 1^ hours: It then Hows for Ij liours, and ebbs 
during the remaining 3 hours. 'I'lie second Hood seems 
to arise from the peculiar situation of the entrance j for, 
being in a bay facing the E., the tide of ebl) from between 
the Isle of \Mglit and the main, falls into tiiat bay, 
forcing its way so as to raise llie water for hours, at 
which period the w'ater witliout the bar, by its falling*to 
a lower level than that within, produces a second ebb till 
low water.” {Puidy's Siii/ing Directions for the En- 
glish Channel, p. 2^.) , , , , 

Near the mouth of the harbour is a bank, irom which 
large quantities of oysters are taken, to lie iiittened in the 
creekfc of Essex and Kent. 

Poole, wliich claims to be a bor. by perscription, hag 
received several new charters, the prineipal lieing in the 
10 Kliz. Under the Mun. Reform Act, it is divined into 
two wards, and is governed by a mayor, 5 other alder- 
men, and 18 councillors. Corp. rev., in 1839, 3,4f>l. The 
bor. has returned 2 mems. to the H. of U. since the reign 
of Edward III., the right of election down to the Reform 
Act being in the mem hers of the corporation, resident 
and non-resiHent. The electoral limits were enlarged as 
idHive menrioiM It by the Boundary Act ; and in 1839-40, 
It had .543 reg cUdors. Markets on Monday and Thurs- 
day ; fairs, May 1. and Nov. 2. 

POONAH, a distr. of British India, presid. Bombay, 
principally between the I7th and 19th degs. of N. lat., 
and the 74th and 76th of E. long. ; having N. Ahracd- 
1VI 111 .q 
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nuggur« W. the Concan, S. the Sattarah dotn., and E. canal, near the French frontier, 7 in. W. by N. Ypres, 
those of the Nizam. Area, 8,281 sq. m. Pop, about Pop. about 9,000. It has several churches, a hand 
658,000. The face of the country is mountainous and some town-hall and college, some ratlier extensive 
irregular, but iuterspersetl with many fertile and well- woollen manufactures, with oil-mills, &c. It has also a 
watered Talleys. The climate is good and invigorating, considerable trade in hops. It sends, along with Thielt, 
and more suitable to Europeans than most parts of 3 mems. to tiie States of the prov. (Df CLoet ; Diet. 
India. A good deal of the surface consists of the black Gioa.) 

and red cotton soils common in the S. of India: rice POIIT-GLASOOW, a narl. bor. and sea-port town of 
grounds comprise about 1.16th nart of the land in cul- Scotland, co. Henfrew, on tne S. side ofthe FriUi of Clyde, 
tivation, and gardens al>out 1-lOth. The land is assessed 16 m. W.N.W. Glasgow, and 2 in. E. Greenort. On th«> 
oil the village system : land revenue, in 1827-8, 15,I6,32.‘1 W. the town is flunked by a steep range of hills, about 
rupees. Poonah is the only city ; but there are several 400 ft. in height ; anti is. In fact, so much overshadt'd by 
other considerable towns, at which coarse woollen, cot- these hills, that the rays of the sun do not reach It for 
ton, and silk f.ibrics, and metallic ornaments, are made. abt>ut 6 weeks in winter. Pop., In 1790, 4,036 ; in IH35, 
The celebrated cave-temples of Carleo, and several 6,018. The town is neat and regular; the streets, 
places of Hindoo pilgrimage, are in this district. {Pari, which are straight, for tlic most part cross each other at 
Deports ; Hamiltun's E. /. Geof;.) right angles ; while the houses, which are generally lofty 

PooN.\ii, a city of British India, presid. Bombtiy, and substantial, have a pretty uniform appearaiue. 1 lu' 
formerly the cap. of the Mahratta doui., but now the onlv modern buildings wortli notice are the town-house, 
cap. of the above distr. ; on the Moolla, a tributary of ancf par. church. The latter Is ornamented in froni wiiii 
the Bccinah, HO m. E.S.E. Bombay. Lat. 18^30' N.; a portico, resting on 4 massy fluted pillars, and l.s snr- 
long. 74^ 2' K. Pop. estimated at about 110,000. It mounted witli a handsome spire, rising from the centre, 
stands in an extensive and bare plain, about 2,000 ft. In addition to tiie par. cluircli, there is a quoad saeru 
above the sea, at the foot of a small insulated hill, chapel l>elonging to the establishment, and a chanel in 
crowned vVith a pagoda. It is witlmut walls, and can connexion witli the As.soeiatc Synod. 'I'here are 8 school, 
neither lay claim to antiquity nor beauty ; it is very one of which is parochial ; ami anotlier an endowed se- 
irregiilarly built and paved, with mean bazaars, deep niinary, called Beaton’s School, from the name of its 
ruinous streets, and no large or striking edifices, lleber founder. There are 3 public libraries, and a reading- 
says, “ that it ha.s as few evidences as can well be con- room. A legal assessment for the support of the poor 
ceived of its having Ix'en, till lately, the residence of has not been in trod nc»‘d ; l)Ut voluntary contributions to 
a powerful sovereign.” But according to Hamilton, the extent of above 660/. are raisml for the poor, including 
“its princi|>;U street is wide and handsome; and the church collections .and the usual par. duos. A savings' 
mixture of rude paintings, in illustration of inytho- hank, umler the designation of a Provident Bank, has 
logical legends, with the carved frame-work of dark- existed here since 1818 ; and there are various friendly 
coToiirod wood, gives the fronts of the houses a fantastic societies. 

and cheerful apiK^aranco.” The principal palace is sur- Two sugar.r<‘fiuing housos employ about .60 men; 
jouuded by high and thick walls, w ith four round towers, and a rope-manufactory about 45. But the most inl- 
and is entered tlirough a pointed archway. Tliere are portant brauclies of l)UMnos.s arc ship-bidlding, and flu' 
several other palaces, but they are small and insignili- manufacture of i luivas for sail-cloth and coarse iiucu 
cant. A little wc‘st of the city is the Briti.sh canton- faluics. 'I'lie former gives employment to aboiir 'i(H) 
ment, on an elevated site, witli wide streets, a .spaclou.s men, exclusive of apprcutici s ; wages 1/. or 1/. I5. iwuck. 
cliurch, a good station-library for the soldiers, and 'i he buililing ol steam-boats, some of then; of the larLcv', 
another library for the oflii’cr.s, and reginu ntal scliools, class, is exteu.siv(>ly carried on. A fiax-inill ciniilojs 
supported by subscription. 'I'his city has a Hindoo about 440 hands. 

C-llegc, cstablislu'd in 1821, for 100 .student.^, with cla-sseg Port Gl.isgow', as every one knows, was the sea-pori, 
for Hindoo divinity, medi' ino, nn taphysies, mathema- or deep-water harbour of tlie <’ity of (Jlasgow ; arni was 
tics, and a.' trmiorny, law, Incic, rlu‘t</ric, grammar, Aire., long n'gardcd as a inert? deptmdency of tlic latter. It lias 
which costs l.i.j.’Ki rupees a year, I'oonah is tire resi- two capacious harbours, furuislied with anipU* quay and 
dcQce of the Ilritish tvillector ;i:kI judge for the distr., shed room, together with a graving dork, tiie oldest in 
and has a w<?ll conducted di>tr, jail, several British Scotlaml. A large aiul eommixlious wet-dock has re- 
school.s, a Itom. Catliolic cimrch, ,Vc. I''ast of the city cently been erecteil. Formerly the trade of this jd.ice 
is an excavated temple, apparently (Uniieated to Siva, wasalmostentirelycarricdoninship.sbelongingtonur- 
PtKin^h is fir.st noticed in liistory early in the 17th cen- chants re.-hteiit in (Jla.sgf>vv. Of lute years, Tiowcvi r, 
tury ; but it did not liecome the perm.an<M< rcsUiuice of tlie people of l*ort-Olasgow havctlMUnsclvcs become .slii|i- 
the Mahratta sovereign till the middle of the iHth ecu- owmers, and ;it present ab<»ut Mill part of the shipping 
tury. It came into onr pos.scs.sion in IHJM, {Hamilton ; lielonging to the port, or about 7,(«WJ tons, Is owned l»y 
Jfeher, in Mod. Trav.,SfC.) residents in the town. It is tlie principal pmt on tin- 

POI’AYAN, a city of Columbia, cap, of the gov, of C lyde for the importation of N. American timber, the 
Caiica, New Granada, on an e.xtensivc tabic-land, nearly I quantity imjiorteil having varied during the last 15yv ns, 

6, IKK) ft. abtwe the sea, having the Cauca liner, .Umiui .1 from 16.000 to 30,000 tons a year. Owing to the gie.u 
league distant, on the N., and a moimt.dn named M, from improvements that have recently been clfected in tlio n 1- 
its rcscniblaiH o to tiiat letter, on tiie K. ; 2.'t0 in, S.W. vigatiuii of the ('lyde, tiie greater jiart of the trade l»e 
Bogota, and 23.5m. N,F. Quito ; lat. 2^ tV SV' N., long, longing to fila-gow that formerly centered in this port, 
76"^ 31' 30” W. Pop. estimated at lake ino.st ha.s hem tr;uisferred to the former. Tiie town, (an- 

other Spanlsh-American citl»-*s, it is laid out on a jier- sequently, is not imiiroving. The tonnage beluiig- 
feclly regular plan, its broad streets being bordered w ith ing to the port engaged in foreign trade, has rangtu, 
stone ftxjtways. The houses have tor the most p.irt only [ for several years l>ack, from 21,(K)0 to 32,000 tons ; bni 
one story, and are usually built of imlmnit brick; but, tiie cu.stonis’ revenue has very materially decreaxil ; 
according to Mollien, some of them would not discredit a consequeuct? of a large proportion of the guetls 
a European capital ; and tiiat tr.iveilcr vw>uld liave pre- formerly warcliou.scd here being now ctirricd l 
ferred this to moat South Aim rican cities, had it not to Glasgow. Tims, the cu.stonis’ revenue which, n> 
been that tiicmyriaiis of ilisgu.stiiig iiisec ts r< lul.-red a re- 1 m;{ 0, amounted to 213,310/., had sunk, in 1810, to 
»idencc in it all but intolerable. It has several squares, Wore than half the traiie of the port is with the 
one of which is spacious and liamlsorne ; a cathedral and N. American pi.s.scs.sioiis ; about a fourth with ' 
other churclics ; numerous conventual hiiiidiiigs, »<*me Indies; ami the remaimler with the E. Indies, I' 

ofa which arc now converted into barracks, or appro- diterrancan juul the U. States. There is now on e 
priated to otlier uses, arid was forrucrly the seat of a coasting trade betwe en llie town and Glasgow ; hut 1 " 
royal mint and of a tribunal of linancc. Two brhlg<*s are numerous sfeam-lioats tiiat navigate the Clyde, 
thrown ncro.ss the Molina, a trilmtary of the <’.auca, tliose that ply to comparatively distant ports, toucli nc 
wliich runs rapidly through the city, and «lraii»s it of its In passing and re-passing. 

lilth. Popayan is principally inhabited by Negroes and Tiie (ilasguw, Paisley; and’Greenock tailway, rccei^y 
MulattiK?'*, tiie number of whom, a few years oiiice, was opencil, passes close on the W, of Port 
double that of the whlUis. U was formerly tiie r«/re/i5/ Imvo already seen ( Vol. 1. 907.) that the 
of the trade hot woen Bogota and Quito, and had a largo of Glasgow, lu order to provide 8 p,,jt 

traffic in the precious metals ; but the revolution, by their city, purchased, in 1662, the ground on 
turning the trfule into other ch:uincl.<i, gave a Idow to its Glasgqw sbutds, and laid the foundations of 
proxp<*rity, from which it has not hitiicrto recovered. It and Iftirbour. 'I'he town sunports four ;i(> 

has still, however, some trade in woollen stuff’s, salt. The Intercourse between Glasgow ’*f v Wl ; 

flour, sugar, cocoa, &c . ; and its markets arc always well quin?d port was at first carried on ^ 

supplied with provisions. Popayan wiw tiie first city but the improvements cffecttHi in the Clyde *1^' 
built by Europeans in this part of the New World, hav- have been such as to make Glasgow of 

i.ig founiUxl by Benalcazar in IW7. A considerxible of this or any other port, except its own. 1 oe 
1‘orlion of the city was destroyed liy an earthquake in the castle of Newark, which originally form i , 1^. 

lH.i7. (Geo:;. Account qf Colombia i Mollien, in Mod. ol the proprietor of the estate on which I ort «* • -8 

iVoe xxvii.; Dict.Cioa.) built, stands on the shore, immediately of 

PGPKniNGEN.or POPRRINGHF. a town of Bel- the town on the E. In im it was ^ „ii 

gium, prov. W. Flanders, cap, cant., on tiu* .Scnipvavrt ^ baiony, and a municipal constitutjon was < 
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U. The Reform Act united It with Renfrew, Ruther- <md the harbour is protected by a battery on a small is- 
filrn, Dunbarton, and Kilmarnock, In sending 1 mem. to land near tlie shore. I'he streets are laid out with great 
the II. of C. Registered voters, in 1S40-I, 2I8. Muni- precision, crossing each other at nearly riglit angles ; but 
jijial revenue, 2,616/. {Vide the article (Ilasoow, in this the town is irregularly built ; the houses are prjncijjally 
work ; AVte Stat. Account of Scotland^ ^ Ilt fifreu'shtrc, df wood, and as they seldom exceed 2 stories in height, 
pp. 62— TT ; lioimd. Reports ; Factory Returns, ^c.) have a paltry appearance. Kxcept the palace, which is a 
POUT JAf'KSON. Sec Sydney. large building, v\ith a handsome flight of steps leading 

POUT I.OUIS. AiVf MAUKtTtrrs. to good reception rooms, there are no public buildings 

PDR r MAHON, a sea-port of the island of Minorca, of ;uiy importance. The arsenal, church, mint, lyceum, 
which see. ^ military hospital, and courts of law, are all insignificant. 

I'OllT-PA TRICK, a sea-port town of Scotland, co. The adjacent country is Jow and marshy ; and the heat in 
"NMgtown, on a gentle declivity on tiie R. coast of tlic the summer months being excessive, the climate is then 
Irish Channel ; bodlidod on the land side by hilts whiidi exceedingly unhealthy. 'I’he entrance to the liarbour is 
suiklcnly rise, in a romantic semicircular form, to the between White Island and the S. shore. The depth of 
height of 200 or 300 ft. ; 100 m. S.W. Rdinburgh, and water varies from about IH ft. at ebb, to 20 ft. at lull tide. 
21m. N.K. Donaghadee, Ireland. Prm., in 1701, .'>12; It is customarv, but not compulsory, to employ a pilot in 

i,i ls:i8, 1,010, of whom about a third are Irish, or of entering tlie harbour. Ships moor head and stern at 

Iri.sli descent. Irom 100 to .'>()() yards from shore ^loading and unloading 

The principal street is in the form of a crescent, pa- by means of boats, as tliere are neither docks nor (|uay.s 
lallcl to the bay; and there are 3 smaller streets eon- to facilitate the.se op<!rations. The harl)our is perleetly 
IK cttnl with it, stretching at right .uigles tou.ards the safe, exeejit during hurri< atie.s, which may be expected 
Pills. Tlie houses are, in general, w<>ll built, comfortable, from Aug. to Nov. The markets are tolerably well sup- 
.■uid covered with slate. With the exception of the par. plied w itit beef, mutton, fowl, fruit, and vegetables ; but 
( Jiurcb, erected in Ki'Jl), there are no public buildings ; the supply f)| fisli is uncertain ; and such is the indolciico 
nor is there any other place of pulilic worship, though of the inhabs. and their neglect of the most obvious re- 
t In* dissenters of all kinds in the town ami par. exceed s<<urees, that though turtle abound in the bs^, they are 
!()(). I'.ducation is at a low ebb ; lower, perlnijis, than in rarely found in the markets. 

any other iilaco of similar size in Scotland. rh(*re is a rort-aw-l’rinee is the se;itof governmt'Uf, the supremo 
i imill parish library ; and a still smaller one connected court of justice, court of cassation, a tribunal of original 
with the Sunday-school. There are no mamifuclurcs ; jurisdiction, Ac. It is also the residence of the j)riucipal 
hut the c'ul lishery is carried on to some extent. foreign consuls in Hayti, and the grand entrepot of the 

'I’wu government steam packets, in th(^ service of th(‘ commerce of the island, w hich, however, i.s triflitig, com- 

})ii.Nt-oince, i)ly between l*oitpatrick and Donaghadee; pair'd to what it was previotisly to the eornmeneenufiit of 
ihi.s having be(*n long one of the ])rineipal lines of com- ihe disturbajices and atrocities that devastated this tim; 
nmniealiun between (lr('at llritain and Ireland. The ('(dony. (Stv HaY'II.) It is of late origin, having been 
tut* of cabin passengers i, A and of deck passengers 2*-. founded in iTilP It is very snl)ject to earthquakes, by 
Tlur uiunbtu* of the i'onner to Irelaml, annually, is aboid one (,f which it was nearly destroyed in 1770. (Marhcn- 
hifi ; lr(*Pind, about 4h0 : the number ol the latter i\otes 'v?t Jla’iii, i. \ Rtieyc- Amcr. ; Curam. 

to Ireland, about rqOOO ; ./Vow Irela))d, about •l,r>0(). Tlii.s Du!.) 

ineludes the last M years; but before that time, that Is, I’OK P-KOY AL, a town and sca-port, and formerly 
heiine the general introduction of st(>aiu navigation, by tlie eomnierciai cap. of Jani.iica ; at the extremity of a 
wliieli the most ready conveyance is obtained Irom all narrow point of laml, bounding Kingston liarbour on 
the grc'at ports of Ireland to similar places in Riig'and tin* S. an l R.,aboutom. S.S.W. Kingston. It formerly 
and Scotland, I’urtjiatrh k, in con.se<;m*nee of tin; short- liad booses, and was haiulsonu*ly built ; but liaving 
iiess of the passage from Donaghadee, Ibuned Iht* princi- been in great j)art destroyed by an eaviluiuake in l(i02, and 
pal i)ort of ( ntry from and to Iridand, not only for pas- having .- oI'M qu. idly .suflered severely by tires and hurri- 
M'ligers, but for cattle and horse.s. For ('xample, 17,27.'') eano.s, its j.ublic odiVes wt're transferred to Kingston, and 
horscjs and cattle were imixirted bore in I7hl ; 20,()()() m it is now* insiginfieant as a town. It is .still, liowcver, 
J;SI2; l)nt only ],()8() in I8.‘17 ; and the number has con- .strongly fortilied, and i.s the reat^)^ the royal navy yard, 

.•' d' labl) diminished since that year. the naval hosj ital, and of some rt'gimeiital barracks. 

loiiiiei ly ilu* harbour of Ibirtpatrick was a mere iidet I'OK’i’ A It Ll N G'rON, a j)arl. bor. and inland town 
between two ridges of rocks, and was one r)f the worst of Ireland, prov. Leinster, on the Harrow, w hirh divid(*s 
and most dangerous on the W. of Scotland. When- it into two portions, the larger of which is in Queen’s, 
ever a ve.srel approach«^<l the harbour, the inhah.s. as- ami the smaller in King's eo., .JOni. S.W. by NV . Dublin, 
sembled to draw her to the beach, there being no quay .Aiani of pari. bor.. p.’t3 acres ; pop. of ditto, iii 1H31, 3,000. 
or creek to afford shelter from the waves. Hut €i <|uay It consists principally of a single street, nearly 2 m. in 
and refiecting liglit-house w’ere built about 60 years ago ; lengib, extending on l)oth sides the river, whieli is hero 
and it iiaving hten determined to make the place a stt'um- crossed by a stone bridge. 'I’liis is, perhaps, tlie best- 
paek(.‘t station, a new harbour has be*’ii eonstrutte<l, built, and cleane.sr country town in Iic'land. “Few 
protected by two piers, curved to resemble a horse- towns of its size have so respectable appearance, 
shoe, iuid furnished witli jetties near their extremities, wliieh arises, not from its trade or manufactures, for of 
by w ' ieh the entrance i.s contracted to 180 ft. ; (he area these it ha.s none bey ond tlie rc'tail trade consequent on 
of the basin thus formed being about 7 acres. In accom- its pop., but from the unusual number of its n.sident 
plisliing this great work, rock to an lmtnen.se extent re- gentry.” {Muti. Round. Report.) A considerable part, 
quired to be excavated, which was etlectcd by means of perltaps, ol the dtstingui.^hing features of this town may 
))Uddle>-dik(‘.s and the diving.lx'll ; the works are not yet be aseribatde to the fact of a colony of p'reneh Ih otestant 
jtiite linished. Tiie original estimate was 120,000/.; it refugees having been settled in it by Willi.im III. It baa 
is, however, supposed that the total expense will not two churches, in one of which, frequented by the re- 
lali much short of 200,000/. Hut the entranee to the fugees and their descemlauts, divine service was per- 
barbour is, after all, very difficult in rough wtfatber. ami formed in the Freneh language within the course of tlm 
il. is doubtful whether Fortpatriek should have b(*eu pre <‘nt century. It has, also. 2 Kom. Lath, chapels, a 
selected for a packet station; indeed, notwithstanding M'-i (•■.■ih.d mci iing-lmn.^e, a market-house, and a dis- 
the outlay oil the harbour, it has been alie.ulv piii(ni «-.i j>ensary. I'he seb.ools belonging to this town have long 
to abandon it, and to select I'innart, 8 m. N ."ti.Ui enjoyed a higii reputation, es[)i;eialiy those for Fremdi ; 

^ raer, on the confines of Ayrsliire and Wv igtowmshire, as ami in them two of tlie most illustrious imUvidnals of 
a inore suitable place, on tiie alh-ged ground lliat tin; whom Ireland has had to boast, tlie Duke of Weiling- 
‘la.'bour of Fortpatriek can never bo made sufHeii'iilly ton, and his brother tlie .’Marijuis Wellesley. reeeived«tho 
accessible or secure, and tliat it is too remote from the rudiments of their edueatii n. Under the iwiarter granted , 
central parts of Scotland. by Charles II., ui 1667, the corporation conscsted ol a 

Fortpatriek was long resorted to as the Oretn.a Green sovereign, 2 porti ' m'vc.s, 12 l-’irgesses, and a coiiunonaltj, 
for Ireland, .and was ci^brated for its run-away, or who returned 2 moms, to the Irish II. ol U. down to the 
11 regular marriages. Thdlowest sum charged was IP/., Union. Since then it has rotnrued 1 mem. to the Imperial 
payable to the parochi.tl clergyman, W'bo jierlonned Mie H.of C. 'J'he Boundary Act lixed the limits ol tlie pail, 
marriage ceremony, and 1/. to tlic session clerk, 'fhe bor. .is stated above. Registered electors, in 183P-40, 171. 
practice was abandoned in 1826, owing to the inter- An obelisk on a hill adjoining the town, con. mamls an ex- 
ference of the cliurch courts ; but in tiie records of tlicse U nsive prospect. Manor courts and petty .sessions are 
marri.nges during the preceding period of r»0 ye.aiB, there lield here; and it has two constabulary stations, one iu 
occur tlie names of 1U8 gentlemen, 15 officers of tlie army the portion of the town in each county. Markets on 
V'm-'T) and 13 noblemen. llSew Stat. Acc. oj .Scotland, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; fairs ou 6tb .Ian., 1st March, 

5 ** iRtownshire, p. 129— IGI.; and/’;*//). Inforni.) Ra.ster Monday, 22d May, 4th July, 1st Sep., 12th Oct., 

FORT AU-FRINCK, now called FORT-REFUB- and 23d Nov. The town, with an extensive surrounding 
l.ICAIN, a city, and seaport, and the modern cap. of the <li.>.trict. was granted, in the reign of Charles II., t^Lord 
l-' imb. of llayti, on the W. coast of the Island, at the Arlingtcn fSir II. Bennett; thcKilabof Dryden’s Absa- 
bottom of the Ray of Gonalves, 00 m. S. Cape llaytien, lorn and A’*ehi(ophel), one of the famous Cab.\i., The 
and 16.5 in. W. St, Domingo; lat. I80 3.T42" N„ long, town, wlucb was previously called Cultodry, took the 
variously estimated, probably from name of its e.cw owner, the prefix Fort being given to it 
i8,(X)04o 20,000, It L partially fortified on the land side, in consciiuence of its having a small landing-i-luce on the 
• JNl m 4 
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Barrow. Lonr Arlington, however, soon afterwards sold 
the property ; and, after passing through various hands, 
it was acquired by Mr. Dawson, an ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl of Portarlington. Kmo House, the residence 
of this noble family, is about 4 m. S. from the town. 
,(Mun. and Pari. Boundary Reports; Fraser's Guide to 
Ireland, 8(C . ) 

PORTLAND, a citv and port of entry in the U. States, 
State Maine, of which, till 1S32, it was the cap. ; on a 
peninsula in Casco Bay, 50 m. S.S.W. Augusta, and 50 
m. N.N.K. Portsmouth; lat. (observatory) 49^ 3‘y N., 
long. 70« ‘2(/ 30" W. Pop., in 1840, 15,218. It is the 
largest town in the state, and is well built and laid out, 
having numerous churches, an elegant court-house, mar- 
ket. alms and custom houses, an athcnreum with a goo<l 
library, and several banks. The harbour has deep w.ater, 
is safe and capacious, and is never frozen, except for a 
few days in the coldesW winters. Its entrance is marked 
by a Iight'house, 70 ft. in height, on Cape Elizabeth, 
3 m. S. by E. from the town. The town and harbour 
are protected by two forts. The inhabs. of Portland 
carry on an extensive coasting and foreign trade, and 
have a considerable share in the fisheries. In 1838, the 
aggregate burden of the shipping belonging to the port 
ainounted„|o 53,184 tons. Th«Te are nuincrou.s schools 
for children of cither sex. The city was incorpf)rated in 
178*). {F.ncycl. Amer. ; Blunt's Amer. Coast Pilot, Sfc.) 

POKTO-BELLO, a fainou.s sea-port and town of 
Colombia, on the Carribcan Sea, on the N. side of the 
isthmus uniting the two great continents of N, and S. 
America, at the point where it is less tlian 40 m. across ; 
lat. 9'^ 24' 29" N., long. 70° 43' 35" W. The town, now 
greatly fallen off, is built along the shore, at the foot of a 
mountain range which surrounds and shelter.s the har- 
bour. But this barrier, at the same time that it protects 
the port, prevents the circulation of the air, and, com- 
bined with the heavy periodical rains, the infiuenee of 
the surrounding forc-ts, and the excessive heat, renders 
this locality a favourite seat of yellow fever, and one of 
the most unhealthy places in the world. Owing, how- 
ever, to the excellence of its port, which Is one of the 
finest that can be imagined, and its contiguity to Panama, 
on the opposite side of the i.stlimu.s, it was, for ahuigth- 
ened period, an important commercial entrepdt. Down 
to 1740, the galleons from Old Spain, with merchandise 
for the Spanish Main, Pern, and the W. coast of 
America, used to rendezvous at Porto- Bello, about the 
same time that the Pjru fleet arrived at Panama, the 
gold and silver, andotner produce brought by the latter, 
being conveyed across the isthmus by means of oxen, 
and conversely. As soon as the galleons had unloaded, 
and the merchandise from Panama had arrived, a fair 
was held, which was attended by a great conc*»urse of 
strangers, and when a great deal of businelhi was tr.ans- 
acted. But In 1740 the galleons ceased to resort to 
Porto-Bello, the commerce with Peru and W. America 
having been since carried on direct liy vessels that .sailed 
Huind Ca{>e Horn. In consi^quence, the importance of 
Porto-Bello rapidly declined ; and the advantages of it.s 
port not iH'i.ig suillcient to countervail the unhe.aUhiness 
of its climate, it is now comparatively deserted. But 
should the project for effecting a communication across 
the isthmus, by canal or railway, take effect, it is pro- 
bable that Porto-Bello may recover some portion of its 
fonner importance. I'lie climate is said to have been 
improved by an opening made in the mountains that 
• encircle the town, and by the cutting down of a portion 
of the adjacent forests. 

Notwithstanding Porto-Bello was formerly very strong- 
ly fortiflcil, it was taken, witli little loss, by Admiral 
Vernon in 1739. The importance of this exploit, and 
the abilities of the admiral, were, at the time, much 
overrated ; and it was sujiposed that if he were furnished 
with an adequate force he wouhl have little difficulty 4n 
reducing all the Spanish settlements lu thi.s quarter. 
But the events that took place during the next two 
yekrs, and espeeially the failure of the attack on Car- 
tbagena, undeceived the public. 

Porto-Bello was discovered, in 1502, by Columbu.s, Its 
name being derived from the excellence of Its harbour. 
(Alcedo's Dictionary; Geo/c. Account of Columbia, i. 
^13. ; Smollett's Hist, qf F.nglan<l, cap. 18, A:c. ) 

PORTOBELLO, a pari. bor. and sea port of Scot- 
land, CO. Mid Lothian, in a plain on the S. bank of the 
Frith of Forth, 2m. E, Edinburgh. Pop. in 18.31, 2,78] ; 
but in summer its poj)., owing to tlie Influx of visiterg 
from Edinburgh, is much largim. It has no public 
buildings, except a quoad sacra church connecteti with 
the establishment, and chanels bi longing to the Episco- 

{ lalians. Independents, and Relief, The episcopal chapel 
8 an elegant building. The main street lies along the line 
of the public road running E. and W. ; a number of cross 
streets diverge from it, leading down to the sea-beach, 
or stretching in the opposite direction. Some of these 
consist of lines of detached villas. Separate villas, also, 
aboinvl throughout the town, some of them fronting the 
sea. No fixed plan, in truth, has been observed in laying 


out the town, which has a straggling appearance, and 
some of the older parts are very mean. 

Adjacent to Portobello Is the village of Joppa, now 
almost a part of it. There is no harbour at either 
place ; but it has long been proposed to construct one at 
Portobello. There are manuuicton'es of bricks, tiles, 
earthenware, glass, and crystal. Fire-clay nbouiids on 
the E. point of Joppa, where fire-bricks are manufac- 
tured to a con.siderable extent. A bank has recently 
been established in Portobello. It is estimated that the 
average number of visiters for sea -bathing in the town, 
from May to Oct,, amounts to 500. And, owing to the 
beauty and salubrity of the situation, many fainilic* 
resort to it as an eligible permanent residence. A 
branch, leading to Leith, of the Edinburgh and Dalkeifli 
railway, passes the town on the S. ; and stage coaches 
ply between Portobello and Edinburgh at least every 
hour. 


Portobello is quite a modern town. It derives its 
name from the first house having been built, abo-it a 
century ago, by an individual wiio had been with 
Admiral Vernon, in 1739, at " Portobello." The Ueform 
Act united it with Leith and Musselburgh in sending 
1 mem. to the H. of C. Regi.stcred electors la 184(M, 
243. Municipal councillors, 9. 

PORTO FERR AJO. a sea-port and the principal town 
of the island of Elba, which see, 

I’ORTO-UICO (Span. Puerto Rico), one of the W. 
India islands belonging to Spain, being the smallest and 
most E. of the Greater Antilles; chiefly between lat 17 ’ 
5.V and 180 3(y N., and long. 65® 41/ and 67° 20' W,; 
having N. the Atlantic, and .S. the Cariblx*an Sea, 
rated on the E. from the Virgin Islands by the Virgin 
Passage, and from Ilayti on the W. by Mona Pas.sage, 
80 in. across. Its shape is that of a parallelogram, the 
length K. to W. being about 100 m., aud tlie breadtii 
I about 38 m. Area, 3,700 sq. m. Under the old colonial 
system of Sp.aln, in 1788, the pop. di<i not exceed 80,650; 
whereas it amounted, in 183(», according to the ollicial 
returns, to 357, 08(), of w hom only 41,818 were .sl.ives ; 
and it is now’ (1841) probably little, it at all, short of 380,000 
or 390,000. A mountain rnaln, runs E. and \V. throogli 
tin? centre of the Island ; the higlvest summit of wliii li, 
at the N.E. extremity, is about 3,000 ft. in height. Nu- 
merous rivers have their sources in this chain, flowing 
t*n either side to the sea, some of which are navigable 
for 2 or 3 leagues from their mouth, for schooners and 
coasting vessels. The coast line is indented with im- 
inerous hays an<i creeks, some of which form excellent 
harbours for ships of large burden. The surface*, which 
is finely diver.sifled, is well watered, and the soil is gene- 
rally rich and fertile. 'Phe climate is supposeil to be 
unhealthy, and Ix'tler adm)ted to Europeans, than in 
most of the Antilles : it difiers widely, however. In dil- 
fer(?nt parts ; the N. coast lK?ing especially subject to 
heavy rains, and the S. to droughts. Violent hurricanes 
often do unincnse damage. Porto- Rico is singularly 
destitute of wihl .inimals. “ There are almost no iixii- 
gefHJUS quadrupeds ; and scarcely any of the featlien ii 
tribe are to lx* found in the forests. The birds are few 
both ill number and .species; you may travel whole 
leagues without seeing a bird, or even hearing their 
chirp. On the rivers there are a few water-fowl, and in 
the forests the green parrot. Almost every other island 
in the W. Indies Is intested by snakes, and oth(?r noxious 
reptiles. Here are none. But rats, of an enormous sizn, 
and in great numbers, infest the country, and sometimes 
commit dreadful ravages on the 8Ugar-c.anes ; and al- 
though continually persecuted, their numbers do not 
dccrea.se." {Flniter's Puerto Rico, 53.) 

The re8ourc(?s of Porto-Uico are wholly agricultural ; 
no manufactures exist, nor have any mines of gold or 
silver, or other mineral products, been hitherto cx|domi. 
In 1830, the lands under cultivation in the island wi i-e 
not supposed to exceed 110, (XK) acres, not being m'lrc 
than a i5th or 16th part of the land suitable for inat 
purpose. According to an official return the lands umu r 
the different species of culture in 1830, and their I'm- 
duce, were as tollows : — _ 


Articles of Culture. I 

Culture. 


Produce. 


Hugar-c«ne . 
Plantains 

Maize ... 
Rice -' . . . 

Toliarco ... 
Manioc ... 
Hweet potatoes 
Yams ... 
Pulse ... 
Cotfeo - » . 

Cotton . . 

Fruit trees and gar- j 


dvns • 


14,803^ 

.30,760 
I«,i94 
14, MM) 
2,5!i9 
1,150 
1 ,224 
6,696 
1,100 
16,292 
3,079 
140 


Sugar (muse.) 41 1,660 ‘ 
M^asscs * *>507,7 j ) 

Rum - - 12,165 |-'u hn3. 

Plantains - 6*7,«i!5 r'’:' , 

Maize . - 6.1,7.00 

l^lcO » • r 

Tobacco (cured) !''* ',‘7 

Cassava bread 30,1 1.> lo id • 
Sweet potaU>©i 
Yams - - Lxo ^ 

Cotton - - ' 


Total acres In ) 
culture . { 


109,587 
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But during the last 10 years there has been a great in- 
crease of pop., and consequently, also, of production. 
Many thousand ac^es of land have been cleared and 
brought under tillage ; and a very groat increase has 
taken place of the staple products of the island. Indernl, 
it will be seen from the account of the exports in 1K39, 
that the sugar and molasses exported in the course of 
that year very materially exceeded the entire quantity 
grown in 1R.3(), as given in the above return. Indeed, we 
have little doubt, supposing the previous return to Be 
nearly accurate, that the land.s under cultivation in 
Porto-Uico may at present (1841) be estimated at above 
2('0,(M)0 acres. 

Ill 1828, 1,437,285 acres of land were held by 19,140 
proprietors, giving to each, at an average, 7.5| acres. At 
the same time 423 individuals were proprietors of estates 
regularly establi.shed with slaves ; 275 being sugar-estates, 
and I4H coffee plantations. The reinHining 17,440 pro- 
prietors bred cattle, and raised provisions and small 
qu.eititics of coffee. In consequence of the small capital 
re<]iiircd, the inhahs. formerly applied themselves almost 
exclusively to the latt<!r branehes of industry: so much 
so was this the case, that at the commencement of the 
present century, there were but 29 sugar e.states on tlie 
island ; and in 1802 the total value of the exports did 
not exceed .57,500 dolls. ! At present, however, the case 
is widely diffenMit ; the S. coast of the island is generally 
occupied with sugar-plantations, and in 1839 the exjmrts 
of sugar amounted to no less than 092,458 cwt., or 31,022 
tons, worth above 2,400,000 dolls. But, with the ex- 
ception ol the iS. coast, most parts of the island exhibit a 
promiscuous cultivation, plantations of sugar being in- 
termixed with those of coffee, and with ticld-ricc, maize, 
plantains, tohaccii, and pasture. Artificial irrigation 
IS no whore practised; hut iiof withst.iiidiiig the drmi^ld 
which prevails in the S., pli-iily of water for thecaiic 
is loitml at about 2 ft. below the surface. 'J'he average 
produce of sugar per acre, for the whole of Porto- Hico, 
Is c.stirnated by r llnter at 30 cw t., being more than 
double the quantity raised on the best lands in the most 
favoured of the British Antilles 1 (Puerto Rico, 180.) 
The coffee is of a peculiarly good quality, much care 
being taken in plucking and nrcjiaring it. Tlie trees, 
which mostly belong to small proprietors, grow to 
a great height, and sometimes yield from 20 to 40 lbs. 
each. Kvery poor family has 20 or 30 trees ; and even in 
the woods trees are to be found in a wild state, laden 
with coffee. The free labourers at the harvest come 
into the market, some with 50 lbs., others witli a ew't, 
and so on, hidng tlie surplus of thidr little crop.s, aft(*r 
leaving enough for the use of their families for the 
season. I'liis they sell to the merchants, to purchase ar- 
ticles of clothing. The plant on the large cstat«*s, culti- 
vated by slave.s, is pruned and cut low', and yields, at an 
average, 1 lb. per tree. Flinter estimates that, in 1830, 
the 1 18 coffee estates may have produced 300 cwt. each, 
or altogether 41,400 cwt.; and that the remaiiilng 205, <500 
cwt. of the (‘stimated produce (250,000 cwt.) of that year 
w as the growth of free labour. The tobacco of Poi to- 
llii'o, which is hut little inferior to that of Cuba, is 
w hollv the produce of free labour. Poor families, whitii 
and bl.wk, plant i or ^ acre, and cure and dispose of the 
)*roiluce to the shopkeepers in the villages, who are gene- 
rally agents for tlu; more extensive merchants of the capi- 
tal. These shopkeepers furnish clothes and money in 
a( vance, at an enormous interest, to the cultivators, from 
whom they receive their crop at a certain price, generally 
less than half its value. The soil in many places is par- 
fiviltable for the growth of cotton, the culture 
, been very greatly extended within the last 

halt dozen years. Indigo grows spontaneously, but is 
not cultivated ; and few Buropean vegetables are raised, 
though the greater number might be produced without 
much difficulty. 

The nasture lands in the N. and E. are superior to 
any tn the W. Indies for breeding and fattening cattle ; 
ihe total number of which in Porto- Ulco, in 1830. was 
estimated at about 200,000. Cattle-breeding is, perhaps. 


more profitable here than any other branch of agriculture; 
hut, owing to the subdivision of property, few' individuuU 
possess so many as 1,000 head ol cattle. In the breeding 
districts, where there; are no arable lands, the cattle are 
permitted to roam at large, as on the American continent, 
but on a smaller scale: elsewhere they are penned up 
in enclosed meadows. They are ino-stly reared in the 
valleys distant from the coast, whence the carriage of 
sugar and coffee would he too expensive for the cuiti. 
vator. The larger proprietors, who have from 100 to 
1.50 head, if they have not suflicient pasture land of their 
own, divide their stock among the poorer land-owners, 
giving them cows, and calves already weaned, to he taken 
care of; and dividing the produce of the animals, when 
sold, with them, in a certain proportion. The cattle are 
turned into the fattening pastures at a year old, and in 
3 or 4 months are lit for sale. A considerable traffic has 
long been carried on in cattle from this iNland witlj the 
French, English, and Dani.sh W. I. Islands ; for, in 
consequence of their being tamer, they are easier ma- 
naged on board sliip, and arc not so liable to die or fall 
off at sea as the wilder cattle of the American continent: 
they fetch about 33 J dollars per head. Tlie home sup- 
plies of cheese and butter are insufficient for the 
consumption. The island is not adapted fur \^ool grow- 
ing, tin: fleece of the sheep degenerating into a 
species of hair ; but the mutton is excellent. The num- 
bers of sheep, goats, hogs, mules, and asses are, how- 
ever, ver^ limited ; hut there are, probably, above 80,000 
horses o( a tolerably good breed. The value of the live 
stock in 1830 was estimated at about 7,8.58,(M)0 dollars ; of 
which the cattle made 4, 0(H), OOP, and the horses 3,200, ()(K). 
'I’lie forests in the interior supply timber of the best 

a uality lor ship and house building ; and to prevent their 
ecreasc, the government has ordoreil that three trees 
should he planted for every one cut down. 

Previously to 1815, Porto-Hico, being excluded from aU 
direct intercourse witli other countries excepting Old 
Spain, w’as either stationary or hut slowly progressive, 
the entire value of tin; exports in that year having 
amounted to only 05,274 dollars I But at that epoch a 
royal decree app(‘aro<l, which exempted the trade be- 
tween Spain and the Spanish colonies and Porto- Rico 
from all duties for 15 ^^ears ; and she wsis then, also, per- 
mitted to carry on a free tradi*, under reasonable duties, 
with other countries. In conseqinmco principally of 
these wise and liberal measures, but partly, also, of a 
considerable immigiation of rich ‘Spanish coloni8t.s from 
S. America, Porto- Rico has latterly made a most extra- 
ordinary jirogrcss. Great improvements have been 
effected in tlie police and internal udtninistration, and 
road.s have been coiistructcd in all parts of the island. 

'i’lie following statements as to the tra<ie of Porto-Ulco 
in 18.30, tiikeii Irian the JUilnnxd Mcrcantil, publlslicd 
in the capital, all’ord th<; most conclusive proof of tho 
advancing prosperity of the island. 

Account of the Value of the Imports into, and of the 
Exports from Porto- Rico, in 1839, specifying the 
Values of those imported and exported under differ- 
ent flags. 


Fl.sgs. 

ImiKtrts. 

Exports. 


Diilfi. 

Crrti. 

Thilli. 

Cnt». 

Sp.inlsh (from Spain) 

725,740 

40 

400,401 

86 

Spanish coasters from St. 
'l'hoin.a» ... 

l,f).M,(;i7 

81 

414,996 

31 

American - - - 

l.li)2,<i70 

87 

2,5.S8,4H2 

84 


1 t5,.S'^5 

HO 

347,892 

81 

French ... 


40 

292,054 

89 

ll.aniiiurg, Altona, and 
Bremen ... 

2.38.(171 

5.3 

478.4.3.3 

7 

Dnich ... 

S.CI.'i 

47 

10, 965 

25 

Portugnege 

8.3.3 


832 

Swedish ... 
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4, .350, 3.58 

3 

4,.5.3I,198 

3 

In transit 

l,in,84H 1 

93 1 

9.82,413 

5f 

Total - 

' 5, 102,20(5 

1 96 

,5,516,611 1 

Ji0_ 


Account specifying the <>antitics and Valtios of the principal Articles 


Arrivals of Shipping in Porto-Rico in IS.tO. 


Articles. 

Ouantitiec. 

Value. 

Flag*. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

(’otton .... 
8ug,ir 

co(r.« . . : : 

Mill asses ... * 

lolmcco ... 

Uuin 

11 'ties - , ’ ' 

Horses and Mule* I I 

T*. : ; : • 

11,880 cwts. 
C92,4.5S - 

85,384 — 

3,311,720 gallons 
43,203 cwts. 

H.^O punch*. 
6,7.38 cwU. 

293 

8,598 

liitilart. 
189,4.35-76 
2,423.<')02'40 
853,836.20 
e 496,757-90 
172,8 13'.58 
16,24 1'GG 
60.644-92 
11,363 00 
120,303 06 
21,2.36-00 
2.8,90.8-31 
130,.38900 

Spanish - - - 

A nu'ric.itis 

English - • - 

French . - - 

Danikh . - - 

Swedish 

Dutch . - - 

H.ana Town 

Portuguese - • 

f>75 

439 

111 

88 

47 

2 

9 

16 

2 

28,976 

6.3, 9.3.3 

9,336 

6,204 

4,577 

61 

449 

2,70.5 

157 

‘Hoe, salt, &c. . 

®l>ecl« . . . ^ 

1 


1,392 

iDiiioi 


* 




cotton*, and other Im. 
ported good* and exported . 

• 

4,528,.531-88 

988,079-72 

r-.istoni- house duties on import* • 734, 761-.31 dollar*. 
Do. export* ... 241,062-08 do. 

Do. due* on shipping • - 88,758'8.5 do. 




5,516,611-60 

1 

Total 1,064 ,.582- 24 I 
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Probably, however, the most advantagooui circum- 
stance in the condition of this island is the decided 
preponderance of the white and free-coloured pop. 
According to the census of 1836, the Inhub. consisttnl 
of- 

Wtiites 

Free mulaltocs , . - . 10 1 , ‘27.5 

Free black* . . a6,l‘2 t 

Hlaves ..... 4],H1K 


Total 


- 357,086 


This is a better distribution of classes than prevails in 
any other part of the W. Indies, Cuba not excepted ; and 
the deep-rooted antipathy that exists between the white 
and black races in the other islands is nearly unknown 
in Porto Rico. The slaves have always been particu- 
culariy well treated in tire Spanish colonies ; and lu-re 
they are decidedly comfortable, being well elotheil, well 
lodged, and not over-worked. 

• “ The necessaries, and many of the comforts of life 
are enjoyed by the great majority of the inbabs. of 
Porto-Rico. The Xivaros, a name anpHt'd to all tl>e 
whites Indow the better classes, swing tnom.selves to and 
fro ill their hammocks all day long, smoking their cigars, 
and scraping a guitar. A few cutfee plants and plantain 
trees, a cow and a horse, an acre of land, in c irn or 
sweet potat(X;s, constitute the property of what woii1<l be 
denominated a comfortable Xivaro ; who, inoantoil on 
his meagre and hard-worketl horse, with his long sword 
protruding from his brisket, dressed In a broad- brimmed 
straw liat, cotton jacket, i leun .shirt, and check panta- 
loons, sallies forth from his ('ahin to mass, to a cock- 
fight, or to a dance, thinking himself the most independ- 
ent and happy being in existt'nce. 

“ The houses of all classes, in the country, are usually 
built of wo<h 1. 'rhe windows have no glass; they are 
shut with sliding boards ; so that when it rains, or wlu'n 
the wind blows with violenee, tlie family remains in dark- 
ness. The roofs of the better class of house.s are co- 
vered with wooden shingles, 'i'here are no inns for 
travellers either in the towns or country.” fFiintcr, 
pp. *212—2.31.) 

The government, laws, and institutions are nearly si- 
milar to those established by Spain in the rest of her 
Transatlantic colonies. Porto-Rico is govi'rned by a 
c^Jtain-general, who.se authority is supreme in military 
aflairs, and who is president of the royal audicncia for 
civil matters. The latter court is composed of the cap- 
tain-general, a regiuit. tliree jmlge.s, a iiscal, two re- 
porters, and a inar.shal ; and is .superior to all other 
constituted authorities, including the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal. The captain-general lias a Junta, or council of 
tile principal military otlicfrs. In the towns and 

villages, vvliich an; the caps, of departments, jiistici; is 
administered liy the mayors : in the smaller towns and 
villages by inferior magistrates, chilled lieutenants, who 
determine debts uutler KX) dollars, a<'t as ju.stices of the 
peace, coll.rt the duty of subsidy, receiving 6 per cent, 
on the collectioms, Ate They are ap(jointed by the eap- 
tain-gcneral, who also appoints the clergy to their dilfcr- 
ent livings, on the recommentiation of the bishop. Public 
instruction is very backward j hut schools, thougli few, 
are increasing. The inland is divided into seven mili- 
tary dens., each under the couiinaiul of a .Spanish co- 
lonel. The regular military force coniiirises about 10,(XX>, 
and the militia about 16, (XM) men. The naval force con- 
sists of only a man-of-war, a schooner, and about a 
dozen gun-boats. 'J'he tithes and alcavala duties were 
abolished in 181.3, anti the subsidy, or direct contribution 
on landed property, established instead. In 18.32, the 
total revenue of the island amounted to 7h8,4oO dollars ; 
the direct taxe.s produ<-ing 207,110 dolls., the cu.siom- 
hou.se duties 4:>3,9.30 ilolls,, and the indirect ^xes (on 
cock-pits, hiiliaril-rooins, lolterie.s, stamps, saleable otti- 
ces, legacies, hulls, Hcc.) 07. 0(X) dolls. 'I'he duties on 
iniportx, which, in 18,30, produced 7.34,761 dolls., consi.st 
of certain rates charged on different articles, according 
to the presumed value. On some articles tln*y are very 
heavy, aud there is, in consequence, a considerable 
Contraband trade. Articles imported in .Spanish vessels 
iiay one third less duty, and Spanish produce imported 
in .Spanish bottoms pays a half less. The chief towns of 
the Island are .San Juan de Porto-Rico, the cap.. May- 
agues, Ponea, Aguadiila, and Faxardo. 

Porto-Rico, wlien di.scovered by Columbus> in 140.3, is 
s.ipposed, though probably on no very goo<l grounds, to 
have had Gh0,(K)0 inhabs., who were, in no very long 
time, almost exterminated. In the latter part of tlie 
17tli century, it was taken by the Knglisb ; but from the 
prevalence of dysenterv, they were soon aft^r obliged 
to abandon it; since which, it has been mostly in the 
cjiihrt possession of Spain. A revolutionary movement, 
which broke out in 1820, was happily put an end to in 
1823. ( VltrUer'$ Present Slate of Porto-Rico ; and Ojfflcial 
Heiurnn. ) 

PORTO RICO (SAN JUAN DE). the principal 
city, and sea port of the above Isl.md, of wldcb it is the 


POUTSxMOUTH. 

cap., on rising ground, at the extremity of a peninsnl.i, 
joined to the land by a narrow isthmus ; lat. 18*^ 21K lo" 
N., long. 66® 1.3' l.V' W. Pop 30,0(!0 ? The town, whicli 
lies along the K. side of the harbour, is .strongly fortihed. 
The Streets cro.ss each other at right ungle.s : lu ing on ,i 
declivity it is well drained, and may be considered as one 
of tlie best and healthie.st towns in the W. Indies. In th.j 
earlier part of the present century, most of the liouses wci c 
of wood ; but at present, except in the suburbs, not a 
wooden house is to lie seen, ami they arc priiuipally two 
stories high. There are some good public buildings; 
including the bishop's palace, and seminary ; the royal 
military hospital, with 3.30 beds ; public gaol, hous«* ot 
correction, a liamisome theatre, town-house, with a ma;;- 
nilicent public hall, several convents, Ac. The govern- 
ment house, tliough old and sombre looking, has some 
fiuo apartments. The cathedral is a large, uidinisin'd, 
lieavy fabric ; there are several otlier churches, with a 
custom-house, arsenal, &c. 'I'he harbour has asl» ikinj: 
resemblance to th.'it of the llavannah, to which it In but 
littb* inferior, its entrance, about 300 fathoms in wiiltli, 
has the Morro Castle, at the N.W. corner of the city, (in 
its K. side, and is defended on the W., or opposite suir', 
by fort-s er<*cted on two small islands. Within it expands 
into a capaeioLis basin, the depth of water varying IVom 
.3 to 6 and 7 fathoms. On its W, side, op|>()site to tlie 
city, there are extensive sand-hanks ; but the entrance 
to the harbour, and the harbour itself is uuobstnu teil h;- 
any bar or shallow. l*orto-Kico is the residence of tin' 
governor, and tlie seat of the superior courts, Ac., bn 
tlio islaini. It has a society for the promotion of tlie line 
.irts, with numerous public schools, ho.s[)ital.s, Ac. It 
engrosses the larger jiortion, by far, of the commerce ol 
the island, and has, in coiise«juence, attained to consider- 
able distinction among the emporiums ol the W. Indies. 
{J't/ntrr'^ Porto^liico ; Voinnierciol Diet., 4^*) 
PORTS.MOl'TIl, including its suburb of I’nrtsea, a 
p.irl. bor., and a celebrated sea-port town of Fnglanii, 
Ix'ing the principal naval arsenal of Great Mritain, and 
tlie grand .station of the licet, Imnd. Portsdown, co. 
Hants, on the W, side of Portsea Islajul, at the en- 
trance to Portsmouth Harbour, opjiosite Gosport, and on 
the N. side of the channel, separating the Isle of V\ iglit 
from the mainland. Pi m. .S E. .Southampton, and 6.) in. 
.S.W. Loudon; lat. .30-^ 48' 3" N., long. 6- .3' ;')!•" \V. 
The area of the pari. bor. and the pop. at the uiuicr- 
mentioned decennial periods have been as follow : — 


I’urLhes. 

lArca in 
1 Mat. 

1 

Pop. in 
ISOl. 

Poll, in 
l.'ill. 

Pop. in 
182J. 

Pop. in 
1.8.51. 

15,,,. in 
1.511. 

lV*rfsiuoiitli 

T| 1 to 


7,10.5 

7,269 

8,0«.5 


* I’oiLsea 
Guiltl,il.le 

i\ 4 , use 
3| 

' •24..T27 
j 1, »(-,(} 

.5i..5r,.'> i 
‘2,0y«) 1 

.5t,7H5 

.5,5:)} 

1 

1,107 


T.a.tl 

- 1 />,(>• H> 

: .55 , '266 

40, .567 

4.5,64 H 

.50..589 



Portsea Island, which lias Porlsmouth .at it.s S.W. ex- 
tremity, is about 4 m. in brngth (N. and S.), and iK'ni 
2 to 3 m. in breadth, between Portsmouth Inubonr on 
the one side, and Lang'tornt I larhour on the other : it 
is connected with thi? main land, at its N. extremity, by a 
stone bridge, and i.s gt iu'rally fertile ,'ind well cultivated, 
producing exi'cllent crops ot corn, and large quantities 
of particularly tine gardmi vegetables. Resides the ahme 
towns, Portsea Island has several villages ; and its coa ts 
are well defended, at nunrernus points, by strong inilitaiy 
works, including, together with the fortitication-s of l’i>rts- 
mouth it.self. Fort (’umbcrland, Snutlnsea Castle, a long 
line of intrenched works at Hilsea, &c. 'I'lie extern.i 
appearance of Portsmouth JUid Portsea is greatly ( inix l- 
lished liy the line tr(*es which ornament their ramparts , 
and few towns exhibit so imposing an approaf'! as 
Portsea at its principal entrance from London. 1 1'*' * ''* 
traiic.es to Poitsinouth, the older and more stjufln'' y 
part of the pari, bor., are much less striking; , ' 
Interior is far superior to that of its neighbour. I <'i 
mouth may be generally described as consisting <>• t- ‘ 
or four parallel streets, crossed at right angles by t"" ' 
three otner lines of thoroUghfare.s, High .Street, the l 
ci|)al,with its angular continuation, Rroad, or , *^* 1 1 ! 

runs entirely through the centre of the town ’ 
and handsome, having on either side many ' 

excellent houses, several public buihiings, and 
superior liotels. It hiu also been much improveii 
removal, In J836, of the old town hall, an . 

building, which previously stood about iti* * 
lilocking up the greater part of the of tho 

good private houses are to be met with m so im 
other streets, and on the Grand Parade, a dHily 

area, used for garrison Inspections, and ‘*5’',,,,, n-ivate 
muster of the several guards ; but in general i I 
buildings are of an Inlerlor character, ’‘"‘I the 

streets, particularly those at the Point and 

* PorlMjft tJulldatilr b itait part of the par- '’f p 

Ibe juriMlb lion nf ibr !w>r. of I’orUinotilb previously i 
of tlie Mun. Kefonii Act. 
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N. part of tho town, are of tlte lowest character, and, 
which Is worse, disgosi ioKlv filthy. The Point is a 
8tnall peninsula stretching W. to form the mouth of 
tho harbour, and mostly beyond the walls of the town. 
It Is, with the Opposite part of Portsea, the principal scat 
of naval traffic, most of the ship agents, brokers, Ac. 
having their offices hero, and, In tune of w.ar especially, it 
presents a scone of the greatest activity. 

P<*rtsea, which lias entirely grown up since the be- 
ginning of last century, on a tract formerly called Ports- 
mouth Common, N. of Portsmouth, now greatly sur- 
jmsses the latter in extent and pop. It is divided into 
(wo nearly equal parts by its main thoroughfare. Queen 
Stre('t, whicli runs for about ^ m. in a direct line from 
Lion Cate, and is lined on each side with shops, many of 
w liich emulate those of the Strand or Fleet Street. .Some 
few of the other streets, as St. James’s Street, King 
Street, the Common Hard, &c., are tole ably broad an<l 
well built ; but except tliese, none of the otliers approach 
even to mediocrity. Tho bouses in Portsea are rarely 
more than two stories in height, and their fronts are hut 
seldom stuccoed. It has but one handsome open space 
( St. George’s Square), and few puhlie buildings ; and, in- 
deed, till within the last few years, it bail searc< ly an 
hotel deserving the name. Both towns are well paved, 
well supplied with water, and well lighted with gas, but 
their police is said to bo very defective. 

The suburbs beyond tlie walls comprise at least half 
th(‘ pari, bor., their more densely peopled portion ex- 
tending nvi'f a space fully as large, if not larger, than iluit 
oeeupied by tlie two towns. Of these suburbs, .Soutlisea 
alone has any pretensions to beauty. It consists of a 
succession of well built terraces facing the sea, and tlie 
K. ramparts of Portsmouth, being inhabited piiiicij>ally 
by naval, military, and government civil officers, .and 
visiters resorting tbitlier during tlie summer season. 
Behind these terraces are a number of tolerable streets, 
and some new squares, \c. 

Kim firove and Somerstown are sections of (bis suburb ; 
the fenner, a little further eastward, is a series of el<*- 
gaiit detached villas, surrounded by tine plantations and 
gardens, commanding jirospects of .Spitbead, the Isl<‘ of 
Wiglit, .Kcc., and inhabited by opulent indhiduaiS. Land- 
port, Flatliouse, fkc., immediately to the K. and N. of 
Portsea, have nothing, in point of appearance, to reeom- 
mend them ; tlieir inliabs. are, in a great measure, ndail 
ti adesinen and workmen emploved by government. New- 
town (Milo KikI), Kingston, iluckland, ^c., K. of the 
foregoing, are cheerful ami agreealilo suburbs, principally 
extending along tlie London Koad, ami inhabited by 
much tlic same classes as tliose residing in Soutlisea. 

Immediately without tlie walls of Portsmouth, stretcli- 
ing along the shore, is Soutlisea Common, a line largi* 
open space, used for reviews and military iuspections, 
and a favourite place of |»ul)lic recreation. 

The iinjuu taiiee of Portsmouth, like tliat of Plyinoiitli, 
depends wholly on the excellence of her harbour, and on 
her eonvenient situation as a place Cor tlie ontlit and ren- 
dezvous of the tieets in tlie channel, or of those cruising 
elf the coasts of France and Spain. It is this that has 
iiiadi* h r be sel»‘cted as the principal station of tlie navy, 
mid has conseipiently advanced her to the liiglicst desti- 
mition as a naval depot. 

1 h(> harbour, which is unequalled in Great Britain, 
am) surpussi'd but by few in the world, has a narrow 
entranee, not exceeding ‘220 yards in width, between 
1 ortsniuuth .and (Josport ; hut within its width inerea-es, 
aud it expands into a noble b.isin rajiable of containing 
'lie greater pai t of the navy of Great Britain. 'I'liere is 
a har outside the entranee to the harlmur ; but as it h;i.; 
about l;j tei't water over it, even at the lowest .spring 
it can hanlly ho said to be any obstruction to the 
navigation ; and within the liarlKUtr there is water sndi- 
*‘‘‘T'*st men-of-war at any time tif the 
‘ * dn anchoring ground is excellent ; and. being 

ree tiom sunken rocks, or otinu' obsii iiclions, .diips be 
as securely in it as iftliey were in dock. 

I he (h.ok-yard, which comprises about l‘i0 acres, lies 
' V*\^i- I liarbour. It comprises all the 

csrahiishments necessary for the construction and re- 
•ui ot sdiips of war, and for their outfit with the greatest 
* spatch, Including numerous building and graving 
I l''‘?*^v’ opening into the harbour, and partly into A 
y gc basin, which coinmuulcnte.s with the latter. Along 
«ni.**i**^’ ^'nrbour, extemls a noble line of 

<a. In its centre a handsointj ocmgonal 

3 p nn the top of which is a telegrapli connected, 

I signal stations, with the Admiralty in 

c ibu.« nr * fopc-housc, nearly 1,200 feet in length, 
are sometimes .30 inches in clr- 
Ihe ^ anchor-forge produces anchors of 

foundrS^^^ u copptM mills, the copjior 

cop|>er is rolled into sheets for 
limiw.r K? .u -power, tho rigging and mast-houses, 

are ill ^^^-pits, seasoning sheds, ma8t-i>onds,^vc. 

tlie 1 extensive scale. Prohuhly, liowever, 

Oht interesting machinery is that Invented, or, at 


all evet4| vastly improved by Sir Isainbert Brunei, for 
cutting blrxks. It is ex« eedinglj ingenious, and lias been 
productive of avast saving of labour. During tiie lato 
war upwards of 4,000 working iiieii were employed in 
Portsmouth dork-yard, ot whom l.bOO were sbipwrigiits 
and caulkers ; but in time of peace the iiunibers are 
greatly reduceil. 

In tlie Diuk Yard are tiie Navy Pay-office, the resi- 
dences of the port-mlmiral, the admiral superintendent, 
and the heads of tlie principal departments of tlie estab. 
Tlie port-admiral’.s residence, formerly that of the coin- 
niissioiier (whose duties are now performed by the super- 
intemlent), is an elegant edifice of white brick, sur- 
rounded by gardens. Near it is tlie Boyal Naval College, 
a spacious dark brick editice, erected in 1729, its centre 
surinounted liy a ciqKila and observatory well furnished 
with instruments. Here yontlis intended for the navy 
were formerly instructed in navigation, ike . ; but, in 
tlie college was remodelled, and Is now appropri- 
.atod to tile instruction of junior naval and marine 
officers in tho Idgher branches of science connected with 
tlieir prole.sHion, and especially the {)rhici|)1es and pra< - 
tii e of naval gminery, 'J’he officers belonging to this 
establishiuent are boarded and lodged in the coll(*ge, but 
aie borne on tiic books as part of tlie complement of a 
sliip of tlie line in the harbour. Immediately facing the 
residence of the port-admiral, is a handsome white brick 
building, intendiMl oiiginally for a school or college of 
naval ai chiteetiire, for tlie education of a “ siijierior class 
of sldpwriglits ; ” a plan which, though on no very satis- 
factory grounds, has since been abandoned. On tho 
green, in front of the last mentioned building, is a 
bron/ed leaden statue of W illiam 111, Adjacent to the 
eoMege is a in-at ehapel-()f-ea,'>e for persons attached to 
the d.i( k-yanl. The latter w as, during last century, the 
SIMM* of several conflagrations. One of these, in 1770, 
was cl(*arly the work of an incendiary, who was convicted 
and ex« e^iteil for tlie nfll nee. The dock yard is, how- 
ever, daily opmi to the itispection of visiters who apply 
for admission at the gat»n 

To the .S. of tlie dock yard, and nearer tlie mouth of 
the harbour, is the “ Giinwharf,” or arsenal for ord- 
nance stores. I'his is an extensive and very complete 
establishment. .'Vs a depot for cannon, it is iufei ior' to 
llie arsenal at Woolwicli, hnt, in most other respects, 
it is very superior to the latter. It comprises many 
extensivi' and handsome storehouses, tilled with all kinds 
of ammunition ; a neat am oiiry roofed with copper, and 
containing small arms for num ; a lalioratory, and 

various other offices, spaelon.s quays along the harbour, 
and a terraei* of excellent ri'sideiiees for its officiTs, 
fronted by a finely planted inclosnre. 'I'liis establish- 
ment is separated into the tw o div isions of tlie old and 
new (inn-wharf bvthc Mill-pond ; adainmod np creek be- 
tween Bortsmoiiih and I’ortsea, w hich supplies the moats 
of liolb, and also turns a C'Uisidi'ralflt' Hour mill formerly 
attachi'd to the vietualling ofliee, but now in private 
liands. The Victualling dejiartment, whicli formerly 
occupied .some large jiiJes of building within the town 
of Bortsmonth, was, in 1H2S, ri'inoved, to W’eovil (.VfV 
(bisi'oiM ); and its former si orehonses havi' partly been 
pnreliasixl by mereh inls of the town, and partly given ' 
plac<* to a haiidsome row of niodeni dwellings, the new 
almshouses, and the building of the I’hilo.sophical So- 
ciety. 'I’he Custom. hoO'C i.s an insignitioant hnilding, 
blit ill a convimicnt sidi.ition. 'I'lie functions of governor 
are exiwciscd by a Hint. -gov., who occupies a noble 
mansion in High Mtreet, formerly (li<‘ residence ol tiie 
port admiral. 

rortsmouth apjavirs to liave bi'cii originally fortified 
by Filward IV. Its works wme grixtly augmented and 
iiiiproved during (he reigns immociiait>ly snccei'ding, and 
ill (iiuse Klizabeth, Cliarles II.. ami Jame.s 11. Under 
William 111. they were completed, nearly as at present, 
(he town being almost wliollv enclosc'd within a bas- 
tioned eriniufr. thi‘ ramparts iru i d w ilh masonry, and (»i- 
ciix'led w ith broad nioats.w itli a gliici.s heyoiul. But, owing 
to the rise «d' I’ort.sea, tlie N siiie of these works 6O0U 
became ii.x'less ; and. In 177b. ihe gov eminent began also 
to surround I'ortscu with vvoiks i n a still more exten- 
sive scale. At present a continuous line of ramparts 
extend.*’ round liotli towns, and the belt, of fortification 
Ls completed by the works siu rounding tiospurt, on the 
opposite of tlio baiboiir. 'J lie ramparts, bi'ing jdanted 
with elms and poplars, form the favourite promenades 
of the inhabs. ; and facing the sea is the Platform, 
a fine stone battery, niomiting 25 pieces of cannon, 
and commanding an extensive and beautiful view. 
Portsmouth is entered by four, and Portsea by two car- 
riage gateways, some having eonsidcrable arcliiteetural 
beauty. Besides the town batteries, Splthead, and the 
approaches to the harbour, arc defimded by Southsea 
Castle, and 1 o.t . ('umberland, Blockhouse, and Monk- 
ton. Souib.so.'v C .istb', founded by Henry V 1)1., about 
I ni. S.I'L i'ort.smmnli, is built Hbiio.st wliolly of stone ; 
as are Flirts Moiikton and Blockhouse on the main land. 
Fort Cumberlaml, on tlu’ E. extremity of Portsea Island, 
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a structure of the last century, covers a very f^gc spare, the inhabs., and the victualling of the fleet. Above *200 
and has earthen rampart.s faced with brick, and barrack- merchant-vessels, of the aggregate burden of above 
room for 3,000 men. The town, its suburbs, and aux- 1'2,000 toms, belong to the port. 'I’he gross custo»ns 
iliary fortresses arc garrisoned by the Portsmouth revenue received here in 1H40, amounted to 70,IKH/. 
divisions of royai marines, and marine artillery, and a Excepting some extensive breweries, no manufacture, 
certain number of infantry of the line. Within the town uniess it be that of shim of war, is carried on within 
are several capacious and excellent barracks ; and there the town. About 3 m. N.E. were some extensive salt- 
are others in the guu-wharf, at Tipner, Ililsea, &c. Mt<irk.s, so very aneient as to he referred to in Doomsday- 
Portsmouth has a military hospital, and a Marine In- book but they have been abandoned within these few 
firmary situated between the custom-house and the years. 

gun-wharf. Hut llaslar hospital for the recention of I’ortsmouth is connected with Arundel and London 
sick and wounded seamen, the principal establishment by a navigable canal, and communicates with fJospnrt 
of its kind in the kingdom, is on the opposite side of by a floating bridge for passengers, carriages, &c., the 
the harbour at Gosport (which see). The chief engi- property of a company incorporated in 183H; by wliidi 
neering department for the S. and W. of England, and also the tfiwn is placed in communication with a brancli 
the residences of the commandants of the marines and of the South Western Railroad. (.S<r (Josrour. ) M.uiy 
eni^ineers, are among the other prlucipixl government coaches connect Portsmouth with I.ondon, Rrighton, 
buildings. Southampton, Rrlstol, Salisbury, Oxford, &c. ; and steam 

The par. church of Portsmouth, founded about 1220, packets ply during tlie year to Ry<le, Cowes, I. ymingtou, 
but principally rebuilt in is a spacious stone e«liflce Havre, Plyinoutli, Dublin, London, N(!w York, »!i:c. A 

with a square tower, 12(1 ft. in height, surmounted by a branch of the Rank of England, and 5 private banks, are 
cupola and vane, which forms an important landmark, established here ; and it has a weekly newspaper. 

Among other monuments, it lias one to Villiers, duke of Portsmoutli received its first charb'r from Richard I., 
Buckingham, assassinated here in 1(>2K. The vicarage, which was confirmed by various subsequent mon.in lis. 
value 55.5/. a year, is in the patronage of Winchester (^»1- Under tlie Municipal Reform Act it is divided into 
lego. Adjoining the grand parade is the garrison cliapel seven wards; its municipal oflicors iieing a mayor, i;{ 
and burying.grouud. In Portsea are two chapels of ease, aldermim, and 12 councillors. Corporation revenue in 
St. .lohn’s and St. (George’s. St. Paul’s, .Southsea. and 18311, 4,211/. It ha.s a commission of tlie peace under a 
All .Saints’, Newtown, are eh'gant fiothic edillcos of si- recorder; and the boundaries of the municipal and |iarl. 
inilar architecture, tlie former built, in 1S22, at an ex- bor. are co-exfensive. A court of reectrd is held hei(> 
pcn.so of 15,221)/., and the latter, in 1827, at a cost of for the recovery of debts undi'r !i/. ; and petty ses.sioiis 
]2,i(>4/. Two new churclies are in progress of erection, are held 3 times a week. Port.smouth lias sent 2 mems. 
one at Landport, and the other in the town of I’ortsea. to tlic H. of C. since the 23d Eilw. 1.: the rigdu of 
Portsea par. clmrch is an antiquated I'dilice at Kingston, election down to the Reform Act being vi’stcd in the 
about 1^ m. from the t<iwn, and surrounded by a very mayor and corporation, tlie number of which sf'lilom 
extensive cemetery. Tlie living is a vicarage, in the exceeded GO. Tlie electoral limits were enlarged hy 
patronage of .St. Mary’s (A)llege, Wincliester, value tlu* Boundary Act, so as to inrlude all the par. of I’ortsea 
C9(i/. a year. There are numerous places of worship f<»r with the old bor. ; and, in lK3!)-40, there were 1,837 reg. 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Rryanitrs, ^:c, ; the electors. Portsmouth is one of the polling plaics at 
Scotch Presbyterians, Unitarians, Roin. Catlis., and elections for the S. divisUm of llainp.shire. Markets on 
General Baptists have each a chapel, and the .lews a sy- Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The charti'r of 
nagogue. The town-hall and j.iil together occupy a large Richanl I. established a fair in the town, called the 
edifice; the latter, which is clean, convenient, and “ Free Mart which lasts for 15 days from July 10., and 
well-conducted, is under the jurisdiction of the bor. Is succeeded by a 3 days’ fair on Portsdown Hill, attended 
magistrates. A new market-house and exchange, the hy a great concourse of people. 

general dispen.sary, savings’ hank, workliou-ses, female 'I'he earliest mention ol Port.smouth oecnrs in tlu* 
iienitentiary, beneficial society’s liall, literary and phi- .Saxon clironiele, which states that it existed in 501. It 
losonhical institution, with a hand.soim* edilice, and a probably owes its origin to the sea having retired Irmu 
good museum and library ; Hampshire library with r».0(K) Porehester, probably the anc. Portns Adurni at the iqiper 
vols., the King’.s Hoomsat Soutli.sea, with an excellent end of the harbour ; on which account the inhabs. removed 
bathing establishment. Green Row and York Rooms, thither, and built a town at the mouth of the Port, 
used for balls, Ac,, and a theatre, arc the oilier principal It was taken and burnt by the l'rc*nch, in 1.377, but uas 
buildings of public interest. There are Lifticasti ian and soon recovered ; and in the reign of Henry VHI. bad be- 
national schools, an endowed frec-grammar school for .50 come the principal naval arsenal of England. {liunmUiry, 
boys, and St. Paul’s school, a joint-stock subscription Municipal, ^c. lieports ; Charpentier's Kew Vorlsnioulh 
academy for superior classical and matheinatieal in.stnie- Guide ; Private Jnjortnation.) 

tion ; be.^iides several good private academies, a media- Poktsmoutii, a town and port of entry In the U. 
nic’s institute, forensic, philharmonic, Ac., societio.s. and States, being the largest town, though not the cap., ot 
various rhariti(!a. On the I>ondon road, about 1^ m. New Hampshire, on a {)eninsula in the Piscataqiia, 3 
from the town, is a new and spacious public cemetery', m. from the Atlantic, 40 m. h'.S.K. Concord, and 50 in. 
with an elegant entrance, a cliapel, otticiatlng rniu- N.N.E. Boston ; lat. 43 ^^ 4 ' 30 ", long. 70''M5' AV. P‘>P i 
Uter, Ac. in 1840, 7.884, being one of the few towns in the i ’. 

In addition to its other conveniences. Portsmouth har- .States the pop. of w liich lia.s decreased (108 individuals, 
bour enjoys the important advantage of opening into tlic since 1830. It is well built; and liavlng suflered sc- 
celebrateil road of .Spithead, between the Hampshire verely at diiTerent times from fire, is now mostly cori- 
coast and the Isle of W ight, It derives its name from a strueted of lirick. It has many handsome houses, ;uia 
sand-hank called the Spit, extending about 3 in. in a S.E. there are several goial public buildings, including a line 
direction, from the narrow neck or tongue of laud on e|)iscopal churcli, various other churches, a court-house, 
which Gosport is built. A sliip of war was formerly gaol, almshouse, academy, athenieum, &c. Its harbour 
kejrt moored, as a guard or receiving ship, at tlie head is one of the I>e8t in America ; it is completely lainl- 
of this bank; but since the peace tliis practice has been locked, and is accessible to vessels of the large.st si/c, 
discontinued, and the roadstead is merely marked by having 40 ft. water in the channel at low tide. It is dc- 
buoys placed at regular intervals. It is #fcre that fended by several forts ; and on Great Island at 1 1 ^ 
ships fittetl out in tlie docks and harbour rendezvous W. entraheo is a light-house, with a fixed light !j() O* 
before going to sea; ami it is also a secure and con- above the sea. Two wooden bridges cross tlie 1 isca- 
vqfiieut asylum for the channel fleet and other vessels, taoua at Portsmouth, one of which is one-third of a 
during the occurrence of storms. From its safety and inlengtii. On Navy Island, opposite tlie town, is a navy- 
capaciousness this roadstead is called by sailors, the yard, belonging to the U. Stnte.s, with three wet-dncKs 
king's bed-chamber, " “ Thus,” to use the words of Dr. and other establislimenU fit for tlio construction <>' 
Campbell, “it appears that Portsmouth derives from large ships of war. Portsmouth ha.s a considerable nn 
nature all the prerogatives the most fertile wits and most not an increa.sliig trade, it being the only 
intelligent judges could devise or desire; and that tlieso New llainnstiire. In 1838, the aggregate burden 
have been well seconded liy art, without consideration of sels owiiea in the port and district amonnteii to 2o.' _ 
expense, which, in national improvements, is little to be tons. (U. States' Trade liepart i EncycL Aaiericaii , 
regarded. Add to all these tlie striking excellence of its 4c ) „ . • thp 

situation, which Is such as if Providence had expressly PORTUGAL (KINGDOM OTf^xinc.Lusitama, ^ 
determined it for that use to which we see it applied, the most w. state of Europe, occupying tlm greater par 
bridling the power of France, and, if 1 may so speak, the the W. portion of the Spanish peninsula, \v. 

peculiar residence of Neptune.” {Survey qf Great Bri- 37th anu 42d degs.^N. lat., and the Gth and nti • 
to/ll, i. 370.) long., having E. and N. Spain, and S. J 

Inasmuch as Portsmouth depends for support on its lantic. Length, N. to S., about 350 m. ; &c. 

being a gre.R naval port and arsenal, its prosperity is ne- rather more than 100 m. Area, pop., subdivism . 
cessarily greatest during war. ^At present, however, if as follow : — [See top of next column.] 
we compare it with previous periods of peace, it may be Geographically considered, Portugal can be r 
said to be flourishing. It necessarily has a considerable in no other light tlian as a dependency on, or p 
trade in the importation of the various articles required Spain ; and, in fact, all the mountain rliams i 
in its uuinerous establishments, and for the supply of riven by which she is traversed originate in tnc 
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provinces. 

Area in 
in . 

Pop. 1838. 
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.sq.m. 
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l.ower J 
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89-5 
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OjHirto. 

Villa Real. 
Coimbra. 

Lisbon. 

Kvura. 

Faro. 

36,510 

_3jMJh'120 

97-2 


iuid more extensive portion of the peninsula. The prin- 
cipal Trioiintaln chain, the Sierra de Estrella, runs S.W. 
and N K. from the Spanish frontier, near Atmaida, to 
Cape Itoca, near Lisbon, the most westerly land in Eu- 
rope, lat. 3KO 4()' N., long. IP 30" 24 " W. The cul- 

minatii’g point of this chain, near Covilha, is 7,.V24 feet 
above the sea. Another chain, the Sierra Monchique, 
runs across the prov. of Algarve, the most southerly iii 
the kingdom, terminating in Cape St. Vincent. 'J'here 
are a great number of inferior chains, and the provinces 
to the N. of the Douro are espfecially encumbered witlc 
mountains. 

The great rivers, the Tagus, Douro, Minho, and Cau- 
diana, have their sources in Spain, though they are 
joined by some considerable aflluents in their passage 
(lirough I’ortugal. (Srr the names.) 'I'liere are but f<‘w 
lakes, and those of no importance ; but mineral and hot 
sjirings are not uncommon. Water, in many districts, 
particularly in tlm S.. is both scarce and bad; and, in 
consequen(‘M\ extensive tracts in the great plain of Alem- 
tejo and other provinces are nearly uninhabitable. The 
clini:it(! is, in general, milder and more agree.able than in 
Spain, owing to the height of tln^ mountains, and tin* gr<!at 
('xteut ofeoast. In the rugged tracts Of the N.E. (Tras os 
Monl(‘s) the air is in many parts keen. In the valU'ys, and 
in the S. part of the kingd., tiiecase is generally vc^ry dif- 
ferent ; Init all along the const, the? heat is tc*inp<‘red by the 
sea Irrcezes. Snow seldom lies on tlie low ground ; but the 
rains of winter are often heavy and long continued ; and 
at this season the vicinity of liishon and other parts 
of the ooimtry are very subject to earthcpiakes. Violent 
hurricanes are also of frc*quent occurrence. 

The g(‘nerHl aspect of Portugal is similar to that of 
Spain, and even more luxuriant. 

Tt is a goodly fiiglit to sco 

MTat heaven hatt> done f)r tlihs tliliclous land ! 

Wh-if fruits f>f friiyr-inrc tihcti on cverv 
Inn goodly priiriN v m o'tr iho hill, fvpniil ' 

C/ii/ile Harold, canto 1. *t. xv. 

The Vefretablc Products are very various, as well from 
dill'crenco of latitude, as from tin? great variety of el(‘- 
v ition. Wheat, barley, oat.s, flax , liemp, and other products 
of a northern latitude, are raised in the Itigh grounds ; 
vines and maize in those of warmer temperature; 
and rice in the low grounds. The chief fruits art* olives, 
oranges, and l(*mons ; but the last two grow only in tlm 
warm and slieltcred valleys of the S. and central parts 
of the kingdom. The woods arc exttmsivc: in the N. 
they consist principally of oak ; in the central provinces 
ofche.snut, and in the S, of sea pine, kermes, and cork 
fi(cs, Algarve produces the American aloe, date, and 
other intertropical products ; and Portugal is supposed 
to have a greater number of indigenous plants than any 
other part of Europe. {Balhi, F.ssai Statistiqtu’, i. 14.').) 
Silk is produced of very good quality ; and, in general, any 
deticiency, whether in vegetable or animal prtMiucts, is 
to be imputed not to the soil or climate, but to the in- 
dohmee and uiiskilfulness of the people. 

The Agriculture of Portugal, though recently it has 
begun to improve, Is still, speaking generally, in the 
most backward and degraded state imaginable. A va- 
riety of circumstances have conspired to bring .about 
this result ; kmong which, the heat of the climate and 
the want of water, especially in the southern provinces, 
nave, no doubt, a very considerable influence. Probably, 
iiowcvcr, the mildness of the climate has been still more 
injurious than its aridity, for this has at once encou- 
faged the Indolence, and lessened the wants of the peo- j 
|"e. And If to these powerful physical causes we add 
practice of exempting the clergy and no- 

I ity from those direct taxes which were made to fall 
vitii tliPir full weight on the cultivators; the vast 
. property in mortmain, and prevented from 
hands of those who would turn it to the 
n St account ; the want of a proper method of letting, 
uun) p consequent insecurity or the occupier^; the 
t ot a manufacturing pop., and of great towns, that 
^'^Jkets for agricultural produce ; the extreme 
roads, and the dimcuitles in the way of 
communication; the number of Saints’ days, 
L snperstltlous observances; and the tg- 
K* the people ; we shall certainly have little cause 

of th * ^ agriculture In most parts 


In the 


niiu« K^cater portion of the kingdom the farmers are 
H e unacquainted with the rotation of crops, and, one 
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would be almost disposed to conclude, of the differences 
of soil, inasmuch as they continue to raise the same 
crops indiscriminately from all sorts of land. Their im- 
nlcments are of the clumsiest and rudest description ; the 
harrow and the hoe were, till labdy, nearly unknown, and 
thrashing was usually performed by trampling the grain 
under the feet of horses and cattle. Though, in so dry a 
country, the command of w*ater and the irrigation of the 
lands be indispensable, this, in many extensive districts, 
is quite neglected. In ennsequenct*, the country is in 
parts but little occupied, and the traveller sometimes 
proceeds a distance of 15 or 20 m., witiumt discovering as 
many houses. To show tlie deliciency of the means 
of comnuniieation, it may be sutticient to state, that on 
travelling from Abrantes to the Spanikh frontier, along 
tlie N. side of the 'Fagus, a di.stancc of about 100 m., 
there are six rivers to cross without a single bridge, 
though they are fordable only in ilry weather. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these state- 
ments apply equally to the whole country. Tiie inhabs. 
of the greater part of the provs. of Entre-Douro-c- 
Minho and 'Fras-os-Montes, to the N. of the Douro, and 
of the adjoining portions of Hcira, jiarticinate, to a con- 
siiierable extent, in the industrious qualities of thiiir 
neighbours the (Jalicians. (.See (Ialicia.) An abundant 
supply of water is bore provided, partly from natural 
streams, but principally from wells dug in tlie sides of 
the mountains ; and, in consequence, good corn crops 
are raised in the lower grounds, while the hills are co- 
vered with vineyards, and olives and other fruits are 
also extensively raisetl. 

But, with these exceptions, agriculture in Portugal is, 
at lliis moment, probably in a more liackward state even 
than in Spain or any other European country. We In- 
eline, liowever, to think that this Avill not long be the 
case. 'Fhe more intelligent classes have at length be- 
come aware of the vicious nature of the institutions which 
have .so long prevented the devilopincnt of industry; 
ami, of late years, most important changes have been 
eflTected in the tenures under which landed nroperty is 
held, and in its tii.stribution. Tlie feiulal rights of the 
nul>iiity and otlier landed proprietors liave been sup- 
pressed ; an eijual system of direct taxation has been in- 
troduced ; and a large extent of crown property and of 
estates belonging to monast^l•il^s, sold at low prices, has 
mostly found its way into the luinds of industrious pro- 
prietors, Hence, iliough tiio want of capital, the igno- 
rance and indolence of the peasantry, lie most formid- 
ahle obstacle.s to the rapid spread of improvement, it has 
notwithstanding already made a considerable progress. 
In proof of this we may mention that, di'spitetho facilities 
,aflbi<ied for tlie importatimi of corn and other bulky 
products from the interior into Lislion, liy means of the 
Tagus, whicli runs throngli the ci-ntre ol tiie kingdom, 
that city was long Indelited to foreign countries for 
a considerable portion of her supplies of corn ; but this, 
we are glad to say, is no longer the case ; and, in 1831), 
for the first time for centuries, considerable quantities of 
rortugue.se corn were shipped from the 'Fagus ! Flax, 
hc'uip, and potatoes are grown only to a small extent ; 
and, owing to the want of duo care and attention, the 
olive oil is of an inferior quality. 

Wine, however, is the staple produce of Portugal, and 
that by which she is best known in this country. The 
red wine, called port, from its being all shipped from 
Oporto, is produced In the Upper Douro, about 50 ni. 
above Oporto, on a succession of low hills on both sides 
the river, having the finest soil and exposure. 'Fhe pro- 
duce of this district is generally dividi'd into two sorts of 
wine, the vinho do Feitoria, or Faetory-wine, for ex- 

K ortation ; and the vin/io do ramo, an inferior wine for 
ome-eonsuinption and distillation. Great complaints 
having been made, about the middle of last century, by tho 
merchan# in England and their agents in Oporto, of the 
bad quality and adulteration of the wine, the matter came 
under the notic'e of tlie Portuguese government ; and tho 
method which it took to redress the evil is singularly 
illustrative of its sagacity and principles of action. In- 
stead of leaving the matter to be adjusted between tlie 
growers of the wine and the mcrcliants, or, at farthest, 
contenting itself with confiscating such wines as were 
found to be .adulterated, it made over tlie whole dis- 
trict to a joint stock company, and invested them with 
almost despotic privileges ! 'i lnus, the agents of tlie com- 
pany were authorised to class the wines belonging to 
Individuals, and to fix tlioir maximum price; so that 
the company became, in tact, the sole buyer, at its own 
price, or the wines produced within the limits of its 
charter. 

But for the rooted taste for the wines of the Upper 
Douro established in this country th’^ough the influence 
of the long-continued high discriminating duty on 
French wine . it is probable that the institution of the 
company would have destroyed tho Portugue.se wine 
trade. It has, however, owing to the continued demand 
for the British markets, continued to keep its ground, or 
rather to Increase, though not nearly to tho extent that, 
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uader other circumstances, might have Itcen 
We have oJseivhero seen (artv Ovorto) 
average of tiit? tJjree years eiuling with |M40, 
ments of port wine from Portugal amountt'd to 34,790 
pipes a year, ft is a rtirioiis faet, that the t)porto wine 
company, after being suppressed by Don Pc'dro, as a 
nuisance, has been re-established, though with less op- 
oressive privileges. (Ilt'tidt'rson on U’hu's, 19S-214.) 

In addition to port, considerable cpiantities of Lisbon, 
Calcavella, and other wln’te wines, are exported. Some 
red wine is also exported from Kigueiras. 

The pastures in Minho, and in the Sierra Estrella and 
some other uarts, are excellent. But throughout nio.st part 
of the kingnom they are very much neglected. In con- 
sequence of the great number of fast days enjoined by the 
church, few cattle wore reared ; and a large proportion 
of those required for the consumption of the princijtal 
towns were imported from (lalicia and other ailjaceut 
Spanish provs. Horses are S(.arce ; oxen being com- 
monly used for draught, except in towns. Mules, how- 
ever, are ntuncrons, and of an excellent breed; and. 

With asses, are generally preferred, on account of the 
rugged nature of the country, to horses for travelling. 

Sheep breeding i.s principally conducted in Beira. whence 
large flocks are sent to winter in Alemtejo. I'he wool »)f 
the Portuguese sheep might, nodotibt, with a little atten- 
tion, be rendered equal to that of the Spanish sheep; but 
no pains have been taken to improve' its quality, (ioatsnnd 
hogs are numerous ; and thf? lattc'r are of a superior 
kind, and yield excellent hams. The fisheries, wliieh 
were formerly iuiportaut, ;ire now iusiguilicant : except 
in .\lgarve, where tunny, jiilchards, &e., .ire taken, (ia- 
lieia and England supply the greater part of the flsh 
made use of. 

The inmernl products are considerable, though few 
mines except those of iron h.ive been wrought, in coiise- 
quf uce piirtly of the scarcity of fuel, and partly of the 
supply of minerals (chieHy eopiier and le ul ) from Br.i/il. 

The mountains aliound in fine marble, and contain 
traces of gold and silver. -Largi' quantities of salt of a 
very superior quality are produced in bays along the eo.ist 
by natural I'vaporatiou, especially at Sc'tubal or .St. I'bes, 
whence it I.s largely exported. 

(lold dust is obtained by w;^shings ; and in antiquity the i .Accoi 
Tagus was famous f^r its golden sands: Tu^ns aori. ' tains 
ferix arenis Ct'lrhratnr . (P/in. //o7. lib. iv. cap. -?. ) 

Coal is found near Oporto and elsewlicre ; and lead, anti, 
mony, &c., are raised, but nut to any considerable 
amount. 

Manufactures and Trades. — An E.nglishniau ran with 
(Hfliculty form an Idea of the hackvvard .stati* of m.uiufac- 
tures in Portugal ; they are in general earrii'd on in sepa- 
rate cottages, like the coarsi’ w'oolleus of North Wales, 
or the linen of Normandy, and are fouiuh'a on the piimi- 
tive plan of every family m innf letiiring for its . ivn 
consumption. M.imifactnring est.dihslipi. nts i.ut i -w 
in numb^ir, and are principally for the proiluetiou of 
woollens, silk, and earthenware. Cotton has, also, lu'i'ti 
attempted of late years ; and paper, glass, and gunpowder 
are made In a few places. 

One might be dlsjiosed to think from the pompous 
emuner.'iUon of factories made by Baibi, and his vimlic.i- 
tion of the Portugiwse from what he is pleasetl to call 
the rcpruche banal of their being without manufaetures, 
that, on the contr.ary, manufacturing industry wa.H in a 
very flourishing state amongst them. He even goes .so 


anticipated I tirely of raw produce, or of wine, ail, fialt, woof /rnitq 
that, at an / cork, /tc. The imports have hitherto iucluded corn ami’ 
10, the ship- I flour, but. ns already seen, these will now probably he 
.1 ... «« Tn.. dispi'nsed with ; the other articles arc cotton goods’(hy 
far the most important article), hardware, woollens, fi.sh, 
linens, eartlu nware, drugs, tea, co.al, tic. 

Nearly .all the foreign trade centres in Li.sbon ainl 
Oporto, which see. It is principally carried on with 
England and Brazil. At an average of the six years, 
ending w ith the real v.alne of the British prodm e 
and manufactures exported to Portugal amountc'd to 
1 ,212,1 M/. a year ; but of thi.s a considerable portion was 
subsequently re-exported for, or rather smuggled into 
.Spain. Perhaps, at an average, the value of the imports 
and export.^ of Portugal may each amount to about 
2 millions a year. Eonnerly, Lisbon had .alKiut 4^(0 
large ships employed in thi' trade with S. America, hut 
now she lias not more tlnui .M) or GO ships in all depart- 
ments of lu'r foreign trade, and those, too, of compara- 
tively small burden. We subjoin an 

Aeroi NT of the Quantities of the Princip.al Articles of 
Foreign and Colonial Merchandise imported into the 
Uniteil Kingdom from Portugal, in IS^tS. 


A ri tries. 


Aniiles. 


I'ias - rwts.l 

l.rinon.s and omnges j 

Olive oil - - 

Stumi.ic - - » 

( iu.lt .skiil.S (undies;, r<l)l 


1,70'^, Hr.iiidv - - call: 

i .Stire|»*s won) - ll»s. 

Wine (ro.ti'gtie 

I.SjD ('( 


4u; 


galls, 
k (iininiinufartid.) 


tie;,. 1C; 


'I'lu' iutern.il tralTic of such a country is, .a-s may he 
supposed, incon.sideriiblo. 'j'here is no n.ivigalile cJiiial ; 
ami till of lat(' years, not a single road iii Portugal was 
praeticahh' for carriages for more iluan 20 or id) in. Iroin 
Lisbon. In f.ief, the only mode of tr;ivelling by land IVoin 
I.isliou to Oporto is in a li ter, or on the hiick of a inuli* 
or horse ; ,ind in the wine coimtry of the Donro, or iii 
the province of Minho, two oxen sometimes take a w hole 
tlay to convey a pipe of wine or Gm. ; and to prevent 
the e.irt from being overfunu'd, it is attended by 2 men 
•tiunlsiire kept in rcis and niilreis ; the inilrca coii- 
l.bon rei.s, .and in worth about l.v. (id. 'I’he dt>l)),u). 
lonbloon, 'M. ('>s. Gd. ; tin' erus.ado = about 2.s'. u-/ 
'i he lb. is 4,r»K'.) kilogr., or rather moi-e than the Ih 
.avoii d ; the arroba = 32 lbs. ; the rinintal — 4 ar roli.is, 
'I'lie mayo for grain, S:c., — . *24 bushels ; the .ahniuio :r-- 
4.^ gallons. 'Plie Portuguese foot is ji little longer tli ni 
the Engli.sh. 

Cun.sf/futniTi. — L'ke the peninsular kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and .Arragon, Portugal had anciently her Cortes or 
a'semiilies of the stall’s. One of these as.scmblics, held 
at Lamego in '141. conferred the title of king on Alfou.-o 
llenricpiez, wlio had two years previously defeated (In* 
Moors in the gr<*at battle oi <.)urirnie. 'I’he Cortes at tlie 
same time enacted a law for regulating the succession to 
the ilironc ; in whirh. among other things, it is laid dow n 
that feniales rii.ill n >l b*' • liiobleto the crown, thoiipli iu 
the direct onicr of succession, if tlu'v have niarrieil a 
foreigner, and that their marrying a foreigner when on tlic 
throne shall be considered equivalent to an act ol atidh a- 
tion. The power.s of the Cortes corresponded, ip other ri’- 
spects, w itii those of similar assemblies in other countrie' j 
hut their jirivileges and those of the sovereign were very ill 
delim.'d ; and the latter contrived, in the course of time, 
to engross all the powi'rs of the state ; the governniciit ot 
Portugal bi'came, in all respects, as dc^otical as that of 
Spain ; and the last convocation of the Cortes took place 
in 1G'.>7. (See L'Art tic verifier les Dates, parti!, tom 
vii. I — 10.. 8vo. ed.) 

From this periial down to the administration of tim 
Marquis de Pomb.al (I750-177G), every abuse continuj it 
to multiply, and Portugal was distinguished only by loc 
iinhec • ■ " ■ ... a 


far as to say that the cotton yarn produced at 'I’homar i.s j 
at least equal to that of England ! It was hardly ueces- ; 
sary, perhap.s, to notice such ridiculou.s st.atcinenfs. 'Pho i 
cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, and earthenware of i 
England, are all largely imported into Portugal, and are : 
used by all but the very lowest classes. To suppose, in- 
deed. that there should be any thing like really siirce.''Kfiil 
maniifacturingestablishTnents in a country likelVirtugal, 
is to suppose what is all hut contradictory and absurd. 

A very superfleial knowledge even of some of the 
cofnnnonegt arts exists. A carpenter is here the most j of the 
awkward and clum.sy artisan ; and the way in which the ‘ 
doors and wood-work belonging to the gowl houses are 
finished would have suited the rudest ages. 'I'lieir < ar- 
riages of all kinds, more particularly their w.aggons and 
carts, their agricultural implements and management, 
their cutlery, Kicks, and keys, are ludicrously bad. The 

chief forte of the Portuguese appears to lie In ship- | aim munv imunai vivwo ^ mm i^.. ...o — 

building and stone-masonry; tliey also excel in cm- i power, most part of the old abuses in the ,,l’ 

rs, and lace.” j revived, and the country continued In Its former 


cility of her government, the power and proflig'ic.v 
nobility and clergy, and the poverty and 


of her people. 'Phe Marquis de Pombal supprtfs.scd 
order of the Jesuits and confiscated their estates ; "y' 

suppre.'^sod some of the more oppressive privileges ol t'H 
nobility and clergy ; and eft’eoted various important n - 
forms in several departments of the atlministratlon. 
other respects, however, his policy evinced the narrow 
and most illiberal views; and on his dismissal l ^ 


broidery, and make go«xl artificial flowers, 

(Bailtie's Lisbon, i. IL ffc.) 

The navigation and commercial intercourse of Portu- 
gal are of more Importance ; and though ifveii in the 
times of Emanuel and Albuquerque, they were by no 

means so extensive as is generally supposed, they were, ... v..v. . ... . 

notwithstanding, very considerable, and appeared im- j fiMititig, and the influence of the changes nkien 

rnense from the small amount of the shiipiug and' »•*** foimanUnns nf a nnu/ order of thincs. I" .i,,. 
trade of other nathms. E'or a Ihng time past, too import 
and export trade of the country ha.s been conducted 
chi»?rty by fond gn merchan's, particularly Brlti.sh, settled 
in Liabi'U and t^porto. I’he iixports (’omist almost en- 


apathy and aba.sement. . 

The events connected with the late war in the \ 
giila, the emigration of the court to Brazil, the long 
tinuniice of the English armies in the countrj, ^ ^ 
organization of the Portuguese army on l iid 

f(M)titig, and the influence of the changes 
the foundations of a new order of things. * / d,,. 
w.a8 dissaiksfied with the continued residence |. 

court in Brazil, which, In fact, made Portugal 'Y ■ „(;ii 
t'Ticy of the latter, and the wish for some tuno. ^ 
changes in the frame of the governmont betanu’ g 
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At lonpth, In August, 1820, n rovolutl'in broke out, and 
n rri?H constitution was soon iiftor ostHl)lisli('(l, having for 
its basis the abolition of priviltjgcs, tin* legal equality of 
all classes, the (VetKloni of the press, and the formation 
i(f a representative body in one ehatnber. Oiir limits 
preclude our attempting to trace the obscure history of 
the rortugueso government ftoin this jieriod. SufHee it 
t ) say, that the constitution of 1H‘20, which \vas violently 
opposed l)y the clergy and privileged classes, having 
been suppressed, in IH'ZI, was replaeerl, in IM'iG, liy a eon- 
siitntional charter, granted by Doin Pi'dro ; and that, in 
the latter was suppressed, and the existing consti- 
tution estahlished in its stead. 

Under this constitution, the government is an here- 
ditary monarchy, with an upper and a lower represen- 
tative chamber, both of which are elective, the franehise 
being vested in the holders of a certain small amount of 
fixed property. The Cortes meet and dissolve at spe- 
cified periods, without the intervention of the sovereign, 
and the latter has no veto on a law passed tv\ieo by both 
houses. At present, tlu?refor(‘, the constitution of Por- 
tugal is decidedly lilieral, probably too much so for a 
country in its peculiar situation. Kach provima* has a 
governor, to whom the details of its government are 
entrusted. Justice is administered in the first instance 
l»y the Jnizes de Pora ; and appeals are made to tin* eor- 
regidnrs of flu provs.,ancl from these to tin; i'axu t/r sup- 
}iUc(i<;ao at Lisbon, and the do porto at Oporto. 

All these tribunals are. howo\er, subordinate to liu‘ 
royal court iu Lisbon. Creat abuses are said to exist in 
almost every department, both in the judicial and ad- 
ministrative bramhes, the imnleqnacy of the salaries 
leading to the aeceptance of bribevs. ' Assassination is 
more fri'queiit here than it has ever bemt in Italy ; the 
law ;ind the police being impotent alik<‘ eitiu'r to secure 
pr(»p(*rty or life. It is stated in an ollieial return pnblishetl 
by the Cortes, that in lK't7 tlu're w<‘re no fewer than 17(> 
assassinations, ami roblieries io tin' tlistriet of O|)0rto ; 
and Kit) assassinations, and tidi ia)l)beries, in that of Oiiar- 
rla ! 'riieeoimtry, in fact, teetns with rnllians and crime. 

Tlie religion of Portugal is the Rom. ('ath., unalloyo-a 
wiLli any taint of Protestantism, ao<l contributing l)ut 
little, il anything, to tin; morality of the people, 'i’he in- 
<|i:isition no longer intorferiis with fri'edom of conscience, 
ha\iiig been aliolisbed in 1H2L 'I'he Portuguese cimreli is 
under the jnrisdietioii of a patriari-h, witli extensive 
flowers; d arebbi.xbons, and M bishops. 

Nolwithscanding tlio hostility of tlie Marquis de Pom- 
hal to ilie monks, who Used to say of them that they were 
id vi rniiuf iu plus <lau<^cr< usc qtii uuissc rongcr un (tat, 
tlu'ir numbers jirevionsly to tin* late revolutions were 
e'tiinated at almut 8,(KI0, and the revenue of tlu* con- 
ventual establishments was sufqioseil to exceed L2()(),U(1U/. 
a year! 1-uckily, however, an end has been put to this 
fn'i'posterous state of things : the monks have been turned 
out of their establishments, to supfioi t tliemselves a.s tlu*y 
best may, on a small stitieml that has been allowed them, 
sn I bat the public wealth is no longi'r wasted in main- 
taniiiig hordes of idle, prolljgate drones. 'I'he nunneries 
will, it is most probable, .shaie the same fate. 

It is«f lid that inlid lily is now very prevalent among 
uie inoie intelligent classes in Portugal; and it is na- 
,jtur)il til at such should be tin* oese. Tlioyhavo never 
seen nriigioii exccjit in association with all that was 
•‘^volting. In Portugal its ministrations have con- 
sistefi oiily iu idle and ujuneaniug ceremonies ; and its 
pi ii'sts have uniformly been the enemies of every thing 
UKe popular rights, and the suf)|;oriers of the most op- 
pressive and offensive jirlvileges. But now that they are 
ei need to their proper sphere, and are no longer used as 
I fur the ilebasement of the yoople, it is i»ro« 

M that juster religions views will Iwgin to be ent«*r- 
i profiigaey and corruption of the 

rgy will cease to react upon religion itself. 

Si. . '.^1 Portugal is nu*rely a dialect of the 

I f’ui little more from the latter than 

^“8li'h. Education is, at once, little 
of bad quality. 'Phere is a university at 
"■•"ch, 17 high seminaries, and nu- 
31 000 **.M*'^ii^^^ ** ‘iffording instruction to about 

p!; h i i oxceptiou of Camoens, few 

their authois are known beyond the limits of 

men • consists of about 28,iXM) 

lervinmi cavalry, and 2,4(M) artil- 

inilitirv forces ol Portugal, whether naval or 

imrtiaPs’nm!?’ inefficient. A 

‘O inv bv a Pnr * uiveii, in 17t)U, to tlie Portifguese 
i)ut aftpr ^'9**'"nindor, tlie Count de la Lippe ; 

it was not Vniiueci* followed up ; and 

^'■itlRh fiimi • Portuguese troops, recruited by 

''urthv thiiV. f)'^‘*/*^’^‘^'ipiined by British otlictTS, became 
howeir ^ *‘®bown of their country. It remains, 
sources itui whether if loft to their own re- 

*'cigners example and assistance of fo- 

din iiiir tf.p i i'L the laurels they gained 

the line Vfrio 'V ’ r comprises only 2 ships 

» Irij^ates, 0 brigs, and some sniaUcr vessels. 


The public revenues and expenditure for the year 
ending with June, 1837, were as follow- : — 


KevcniH's. 

Expenditure. 

AWridt. 

Kent of gov. propi-rty (iZtt.OSfi 

Direct taxivs - - l,t;70,D9 

Imlirect do. - - 4, 241, 140 

Various Houri'es - l.OSd.O.'W) 

M.4,0'>S 

Insular, &c. rev. - 1,071,213 

MUreuM. 

Koval family. Civil 
list.iVr. ■- - 4,7fit>,797 

Ministry ofinter'or l,t)!IS,727 
juKtiie, /tc. 

^ liii.oue - 

w.ir- -.3,194,7.34 
marine - l,062,lli3 
fore gn 

atl.iirs - 21,V124 

Insul.ir,iVc.expLnd. 1 ,(>7.3,2.35 

Tofab - - 9,4!)l,8fi6 

1.3,(i77,(i.'iS 

Deti.if . . - - 

- .3,.'jS.'i,7!»2 


The public d<‘bt, in 18.34, amounted to .3,881), 229 milreis. 

The Portuguese are Imt little indebted to the accounts 
given of them by travellers. But ihelr character, as 
drawn by Du Chatelet, tbungh not very llattering, is, we 
bidieve, nearly eorieet. " II est, je pense, pen do peuple 
plus laid qne cebii d<‘ Portugal. 11 est petit, basane, mal 
confonne. L’inlerieitr rcpoiul, en gener.il, assez a cetto 
r(>poiiKsante enveloppe, snr-tont a Lishonne ; oil Ics 
hommes naroi.ssent retinir tmis les vices de I'Amc et du 
corps. 11 y a, an reste, enfre la rapitale (t le nord de co 
royanme, une iliffereiiee marquee soics ces deux rapports. 
Dans les provinces sepientrionales. les homines sont 
inoins noirs et moins hiids, pins francs, f)lu,s lians dans 
la societe, bien plus braves, et pips laborieux ; mais en- 
<-ore plus asservi.s, s’il est pos.'jible, aiix jirejuges. Cette 
difTerenee exihte egalement pour les femmes ; eile.s sont 
beaitcoup phis blanelies cpie ('dies dn slid. 

“ l.es Portugals, eonsidei I's en general, .sont vindi- 
eatifs,bas, vain, railleurs, prosomigneux a I'exee.s, Jaloux, 
et ignor;ms. Aprt‘s avoir retraci' les d( lanls quo J’ai 
cm a|>pere('voir ('ii eiix, je serois injuste si je me taisois 
sur leurs bonnes (jualites. Us sont attaelu'-s a lenr putrie, 
amis genereux, fiddes, .sobresr eliaritables. Us seroient 
bons ebietiens, si le finiati.sme ne le.s nveugloit pas.* lls 
sont si aceoutumf's aux pratiipies d(' la religion, (pi’ils 
sont )»lus superstitioux qne devots, Les hidalgos, oil les 
grand.s de Portugal, sont trds homes dans lour edii- 
('ation ; orgndlleux et insoloiis ; vivant dans la nlns 
grande ignorance, ils no sortent presiine jamais de lour 
pays pour allor voir los autre.s jieuiilos.” {Voyage en 
Porfvgn/, i. 89 — 71.) 

'I'ho Spaniards and Portngnosc regard each other with 
a deep-rooted national antipathy. 

“ Well doth the Spmi^h hind the difllrence know 
’Twixt him and Lusian .slave, the lowest ot the low.” 

“ Strip n Spaniard of all liis virtnes, and you make ,i 
good Portuguese of him,” says the Spanish proverb. 
“ 1 have lieard it more truly said,” says Dr. Southey, 
“ add hypoeri.sy to a Spaniard's \ ioe.s, and yon have 
the Portuguese charaett r.” 'I’lit* two nations differ, 
perhap.s purposely, in many of their habits. “Almost 
every man in Spain smokes : the Portugiioso never 
smoko, but most of thorn take smdf. None of the Spa- 
niards W'ill U.SC a whediiarrow ; none of Ihe Portuguese 
will carry a burden : the one says, ‘ it is fit only for 
boasts to draw carriages the other, that ‘ it is fit only 
for bea.st8 to carry burdens.’ ” (Souf/tcy's Letters, ii. 8*1.) 
Ill one lespeet, liowevor, their tastes are itientieal, bull- 
fights being quite as popular among the Portuguese as 
among the Spaniards. Semple’s slatunents, as to the 
Portuguese ehar.aetcr, coincide with those of Du Cha- 
lelet. “ 'Phe Portuguese are generally dark-complex- 
ioned and thin, with black hair, irascible and revenge- 
ful iu their tempers, and eager in their gestures on 
trivial occtisions. 'Phey are also said to be indolent, 
ileceitful, and cowardly; but they are temperate in 
tliet, and that may be classed at the head of their 
virtue.s, if, imleed, they have many more. They have 
no public spirit, ami, consequently, no national cha- 
racter. An Englishman, or a Frenchman, may be dis- 
tinguished in foreign countries by an air and manners 
peculiar to lii.s nation ; hot any meagre swarthy man 
may pass for a Portuguese.” All classes seem to despise 
cleanliness; and Lisbon, and tlie Portuguese towns ge- 
nerally, are, cert.ainly, entitled to the not very enviable 
distinction, of being about the filthiest in Europe. The 
morals of both sexes are lax in the extreme ; and, as 
already stated, assassination is a common offence. On 
the whole, we Incline to think, that, owing to vicious in- 
stitutions, the Portuguese rank about as low in the social 
scale as any people of Uhristendom. But tlie fair pre- 
sumptittu is, that, under the beneficial influence of the 
now constitutiimal arrangements, the abuses that have 
depressed and degraded the nation will be extirpated ; 
and that tlie Poituguese will once more recover their 
ancient place aitn :.g European nations. 

///s/ony. — This country, anciently called Lvsitrnia^ 
was taktui po.sscssion of by the Rtvmans about anno 290 
11 . c. ; previously to which some l’lia>nitian and Cartha. 
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jlnlan colonic# arc supposed to have been planted on it# logical seminary for the education of Catholics, a school 
shores. It remaliied a Roman province till the 5th cen- of arts, &c. The business of watch-makfug is carried on 
tury, when it wa# invaded by the Suevi, Visigoths, &c. to some extent ; and there Jire manufacture# of leatiuT, 
The Moors landing in the S. of Spain in the early part of linen, fire-arms, &c. It has three great annual , fairs, 
the 8th century, and meeting with little resistance from its Here, as in the rest of Poland, the buying and seliing of 
thinly apfead population, easily overran tlie greater part goods Is chiefiy managed by Jews, who occupy a partleu- 
of Portugal ; but the nature of the country favouring lar quarter of the town. 

the operations of the inhabitants, they were not long in POTKNZA, (an. Polcntia), a city of the Neapolitan 
recovering possession of its more northern and muun- dom., prov. Basilicata, of which It is tlio cap., on a tiill 
tainous portion. The na#ie of Lusitania seems to have in a wild and rocky tract, near the source of the Ba.si- 
been exchanged about this period for that of Portucale, ento, .‘>4 m. E. Salerno. Pop., circa 9,0(X). It is for- 
sub-sequontly clmngcd into Portugal, from the clrcum- tified, and has a cathedral, several other churclies, and 
stance of Oporto, the principal strong-liold of the ('hris- convents, a seminary, a royal college, lyceum, hospital, 
tijms, btting then calletl or Pur/u (D’Anville, government pawn-bank, &c. : but, speaking generally, 

FAats formis en Europe, n. 1(12 ) it is poor and meanly built. It is a bisiiop’s see, and tlie 

In the llth century I’ortugal became an e.arldom, seat of the superior judicial courts for the prov. Itsul- 
under the kingdom of Leon and Castile ; and during the fered greatly from earthtiuakes, especially in 16B4, and 
l‘2th it was erected into an independent kingdom. Its 1812. (liatnpoldi, Corour<i/ui ; Diet. Geoe.) 
power now rapidly Increased ; and by the acquisition of POTOSI (.SAN LUlS DE), a city of Mexico, cap. 
Algarve, in 1249, it arrived at its present limits. In tlie of the state of same name, near the source of the river 
latter half of the 14lh century the voyages and <iisco- Tampico, 165 m. W. Tampico, and 75 m. N.N.E. (iua- 
verios commenced which have shed immortal lustre on naxuato ; lat. 22*^ N., long. 103''^ P W. Pop. of the (ity 
the Portuguese name. During the 1,5th century, Ma- itself about 15.000 (Poinsett), but including the har- 
deira, the Canaries, and Azores wi're discovered, and rios, or subnrlia, which cover a large extent of gromid, 
colonized ; and in 1498 Vasco do Gama doubled the Cape it may amount to from .50,0{K) to 60,000 ( ICord). “It * 
of Good Hope, and opened a mnv route to India. presents a line appearance ; the churclies arc lofty, anil 

In tlic following century the Portuguese explored the some of them vtuy handsome. The streets arc veil 
coasts of Newfoundland and America ; took possession built, very clean, and intersect each other at right aii- 
of Brazil ; made irniiortant acqui.sitiuns in India and the gles. The houses in the square, and in the nrim ipal 
Persian Gulph, and discovi'red thq Moluccas ; by which avenues leading to it, are of stone, and two stories liigli ; 
successful enterprises they monopolized the conuneree those in the suburbs are low, and of rtdoftcjf (sun dricil 
of the East, and a groat share of that of the West. But bricks). The government house. In the square, is nut 
the prosperity of Portugal was short-lived. After the yet completed ; but the front, w hich is of cut stone, and 
di.sastrous defeat and death of King .Sebastian, in Africa, ornamented with Ionic pilasters, would do credit to any 
in I.57S, Philip 11. of Spain seized on tlie kingdom, which city in Europe. The market-place is well supplietl with 
remained a Spani.sh prov. from 1580 to 1640: and when meat, fruits, and vegetables. Pedlars hawk up and 
she regained her indejiendcnce, the great<‘r part of her down the coarse manufacturi's of the country . Stalls are 
commerce, and her fureigu possessions, were in the erected and set out with mantas, blankets, leatlur 
hand.s of the Dutch. breeches and leggings, .saddles, bridles, huge woodt ii 

But, notwithstanding the emancipation of Brazil, Por- stirrups, iron .spurs, weighing at least 2 Ihs., and a gn at 
tuga>still pre.serves the Azores, Maileira. t'ape de Verd, variety of manufacturt's from the filaments of the Agave: 
and Guinea Islands ; the settlements of Angcda and >fo- ropes, cord, twine, and thread, matting, bags, saildie- 
zainbique, in Africa, and those of (ioa, Dilli (Timor), clotlis, iScc. Ac. Here, as in every part of Mexico, tlie 
Macao, Ac., in Asia. In 1807, Portugal w as in v.aded by vendors W’cre satisfied w ith one-half of their asking price, 
the I'rench, when tlie royal family removunt to Brazil, and frequently witli one-thiril part of what tliey, the in- 
John VI. dying in 1826, Dom Migmd usurped the throne slant liefore, had sworn on thi-ir consciences tne ariicle 
in 1827, w liieh he held till 18.3;{ ; wlien, after a lengtliened w’as worth.” ( Poinsett's Sotes on Mexico, iip. 242— 24(i.) 
contest, Donna Maria II. w as estahlisheil in its posses- From its situatwn, this city is tlie natural depot ol the 
sion. ( liaibi, I-^ssai StatistiqtK' sur la Hoyauine de Por/U‘ trade of "J'amnico with the Nr and W. Mexican states. 
pnl, ^c.; Du CUateU t. I'oyai’C en Portufial ; Itailhe's Its foreign trade is at present almost w holly in the liainU 
Lisbon; Semple, Southey, Mnrjihy, in Mod. Trav. of natives of Old Spain or of the U. States. The I'ti- 
xix. ; Journal Statistifiue, In.'Ih ; L're.ullu's Gvop. ; Con- ropean imports con.siht principally of Erencli brainlies-. 
vers. J.exikon, ^c.) wines, silks, and elotlis, Ivnglish hardware and priiitdi 

POSEN, a jirov. of the Prussian monarchy, eompri.sing cotton goods, v*ith some mantas or ordinary cotton ma- 
the portion of Poland assigned to Prns.sia by the tre.ity of facturos from the U. States. In addition to its foreign 
Vienna in 1815, having N. the prov. of Prussia and Bran- trade, San Luis sunplies the neighbouring states of Letwi 
denburg, E. Poland, and .S. ami W. .Silesia and Braiiden- ami Gohahuila with home. made g(K»ds of various kinds, 
burg. It i.s of a triangular sliape. Area, 11, .374 sq.m. The town abounds in tailors, hatters, leatlier dresser.', 
Pop.. In 18;i7. 1.158,608, of whom 739,527 were Catiiolics, and smiths; and the whole pop. teems industi ions. 
344, H.'i.S Protestants, and 74,194 Jews. Principal towns, {IVard's Mexico, \\. '227 .) 'j'lie people are lietter dre."eil, 
Posen, Bromberg, Nakel, Ac. It is divided into two re- and there are fewer beggars here, than in almost any 
gencies, ami these again into 6 circles. Surface gene- other part of Mexico. I'he mine# in the neighbourfioed 
rally flat, ami in part occupied by extensive marshes and have long ceased to be wrought, from exhairstion nt the 
forests. Principal rivers, \Varta, Netze. and Obra. Soil ores ; they were, however, formerly very ^iroductive. A 
various, but generally clay ami black loam intermixed college, founded by voluntary sub.scription, and m a 
with sand, and naturally very fertile. Principal prrwlucts, flourishing state, affords gratuitous instruction to pi>er 
corn, timber, wool, honey, Ac, Minerals and manufac- sludeni# m Latin, jnri.'prudence, theology, and con^b* 
tures unimportant. Avast number of leeches are taken tutional rights. The city wa.s founded in 15 h6. (roiu- 
in thi# prov., especially in the circle of Homster : aliove sett's Note's on Mexico, p, 242 — 2-16. ; If’ard's Mexico, n. 
L.3fX),fK)0, worth, on the spot, about 6.5,000 rix-doliars, 226 — 2.30.) 

were exported in 1840 ; an<l, in iHiO, the exports were Porosi, a citjt of UpjHir Peru or Bolivia, 

Btill more extensive, 'fliis is the most backward of the for its rich silver mines, on the N. declivity ol t ' • 

Prus.sian provinces. Wlieii it first came into the pos- Gerro di Potosi, a mountain lielonging to 

session of I’russia, in 1792, the great bulk of its iiiiiab.#. lat. 1(F36' .S., long, 21' 4.5" W. ; 64 m. .S.W. ^ - 

were in a state of predial 8lav<*ry, and were as ignorant qulsju'a. Early in the 17lb century this city Ls saui . 

and brutalised as can well be imagined Tiie vigourous have had 150, (XK) iuhabs.; but it is now a**»‘^*^ 

aitd enlightened government of I'rus.sia at onc<* put down It is built on unevim ground, and has a spacious m) • ^ ^ 

the exce.sses of the nobles, and lui' exerted Itself by in- in the centre. The government -house, the town-no ’ 

triMlucing an imjiroved jmiici.il sy.slem, establl.sliiiig and the jail, under the same roof, occupy one sole , ^ 
schools and otherwise, to improve the habil.s and con- tren.sury and government oftice# 
ditinn of the peopJe. 'J'hese efforts, combined with the and an unfinished ciinreh Uie ttiird ; and jirivatc 
t«)tal abolition of .servitude (see Pki ssia), have iiad the the fourth. Extensive suburbs, once ’j tlm 

best effects; though a lengfh<*ncd period will still have dians and miners, are now without an ® m the 

to elapse before the vices and habits engendered by cen- vestiges of the streets are all that remain. .fj.,||y 

turles of slavery and degradation be comidetely eradi- most remarkable public edifices is the mint, subsi. 

cated, and the population Irecome as intelligent and in- built of stone, in 1751, at a cost of in 

dustriotis as in the more ailvaiiceil provinces. prinek^al sauare an obelisk 6(l ft. high potosi- 

PoHCN, a city of Prussia, cap. prov. and reg. of the honour of Bolivar, jn 1825. The gtory- 

same name, at the confluence of the Prozna with the generally, are of stone or brick, and ^ . I he 
Warta, 147 m. K. by H. Berlin ; lat. 52^29' N., long. 16^ with wooden balconies, but without oliniJi^* 

5:p E. Pop., In 1838,32.456. Since the peace of 181.5 its fur- country round is perfectly barren, ® noon, 

tifleationH liave been vastly improved, and it is now one disagreeable ; the rays of the sun market is 

of the bulwarks of the kingdom on the side of Russia, while at night the air is nierclngly cold. J i,„ving 6’ *’‘‘ 
Thvnigh an old town, it is pretty well built. Principal well supplied ; though, from many „„..eggaries, a** 
edificc.s, e^ithedral and town-house. It i# the /esidenco brought from a considerable distance, tne n 
of tile provincial authorities, and of an arehhlsnop; mid well as the luxuries of life, are verv dea*’* -j^ruit, aad 

has a court of appeal, a gymnasium, or college, a theo- ThoCerrtdl Potosi, which Is 18 



POTSDAM. 

rise! to the height of 16,037 ft., is sopposcd to be a solid 
mass either of the ores or the matrix of the predous 
metals, of which it has produced a vast quantity. 
Viewed from the city, it appears dyed all over with 
numerous tints, green, orange, yellow, grey, and rose 
colour. The discovery of its wealth was made by an 
Indian, who, in hunting some goats, slipped, and, to save 
himself, took hold of a shrub, which, In coming away 
from the ground, laid bare the silver at Its root. 'J'ho 
mines were first wrought systematically, in 1.54.% from 
which time till 1803, they are said to have produced 
1 , 09.5,500, 000 piastres, or 237,368,.334/., worth of silver on 
which duty was paid ; and during the same period they 
also produced a large quantity of gold ; at the same time 
that great quantities of both metals were smuggled, or 
put into circulation without payment of the duty. 
About .5,000 openings are said to have been made in the 
mountain ; but the number of mines wrought during the 
present century has rarely exceeded 100. At one time, 
the mines yielded about 30,0<X) ducats a d.ay ; and for a 
longthen<‘d period they produced about 9,000,000 dollars 
a year. But they had begun to decline long previously to 
the Revolution ; and since then they have been, whetlier 
from their exhaustion, defects in the mode of working, 
or the want of capital, nearly unproductive. The ore is 
I)ulverised in water-mills, worked with overshot wheels, 
at from 1 to 10 m. from the city;^but, according to 
Helms, both the mining and reduction of the ore were 
conducted in the most bungling manner. {Andrews; 
Miller ; Mod. Trav.y xxviii. ; Geog. Journal, v. ; Encycl. 
Americana, &c.) 

POTSDAM, a town of the Prussian 8t.atee, nrov. 
Brandenburg, cap. reg., at the confluence of the Katlie 
with the Havel, on an island formed by the tw'o rivers, a 
canal and lakes, 17 m. S.W. Berlin. Pop., in 18.’I7, 2.5,,5(>0. 
Potsdam has been appropriately termed tlio Versailles of 
I’rnssia. It is a favourite royal residence ; streets straight, 
broad, and well paved ; and the houses, though fre- 
«|ueiuiy small, and not very commodious within, have, 
for the most part, splendid tronts. It is eucompassc<l by 
wails and palisades; has numerous gates and bridges, 
some of which are highly ornamental, and is divided 
into tlireo parts, the old and new towns, and Frederick- 
siadt. The most remarkable edifices arc, the palace, a 
uiagnificeut structure on the Havel, having attached to 
it a theatre, menagerie, and spacious stijbles ; the church 
of the garrison, in whicli are deposited the reinuins of 
Frederick the Great j the church of St, Nicholas; the 
great military orphan hospital, &c. In the old market- 
place is an obelisk of redNilftsian marble, 7*5 feet high, 
on a pedestal of white Italian marble ; on the base are 
inscribed the names of the great elector and his .suc- 
cessors. A largo garrison is always kept at Potsdam, 
so that the barracks are very extensive. There is a 
lyceuni, n military school, with various public schools 
of inferior note, and sundry literary establishments, 
ihere are also, exclusive of the military orphan lios- 
pltal, mentioned above, an infirmary, workhouse, Ac. 
Potsdam was formerly said to be more of a barrack than 
of a town; but for a good many years p.ast it has been 
distniguislied in various hranehes of manufacture, such 
as that-ffsilk, hardware articles, arms, Ac. Being si- 
tuated on a navigable river, communicating by canals, 
«r., with many large towns, and with the Klho and the 
^Jder, it has a good deal of commerce. 

Potsdarn is a very old town, having existed in the 8th 
century ; it did not, however, become a place of any im- 
portance till the elector Frederick William selected it 
lor a residence, and began the palace. It was materially 
by the king, Frederick William I.; but, like 
nei iin it owes its principal emhellishinents to the taste 
0(1 hberiUity of Frederick the Great. Jn its environs 
>> Sftns Souci, the favourite residence of that illustri- 
<> 8 prince, and the place where he expired, on the 17th 
.... . 1785. The new palace and the marble palace 

on; a so m its vicinity. 

® town and river-port of the U. 
X' York, on the Hudson, 70 m. 

In 1830,7,222, hut it now (1841) 
y 12,000. The river-bank here is 200ft. in 
u or. . ’ • ‘ town has five convenient lauding places. 

about 1,800 acres; on which some 
n : several of which are well 

arn stores (shops), In the main street, 

Broadway in New York; and 
houses exhibit both v'ealth and taste. 

upwards of 100,000 dollars were 
town • nnu* improvement and enlargement ot the 
voirs 26,0(W dollars In the construction of resrr- 
coiiri latter year, there wore 10 churches, a 

castrian^^M* ^ ''^Orkhouse, an academy, a I.an- 

otlier several whaling and 

trade • *Sm*^*^*'*®®* *^®ughkeepsie has a considerable 
witu Npw V ®^*”wnlcates regularly, by steam boats, 
Kuch ™ by some 

Voivt GSlerr )" Incorporated In 1801. (New 

VoL. ir. ^ 
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PRAO A, a suburb of Warsaw, which see. 

PRAGUE, a city of Bohemia, of which it Is the cap., 
near the centre of the kingdom, on the Moldau, by which 
it is intersected, 73 miles S.S.E. Dresden, and 152 miles 
N.R. Vienna; lat. 6' l8*' N., long. 140 25' 16" E. 
Pop., in 18.‘17, 107,358, ex. garrison, inhabs. of the cita. 
del, and strangers ; whose united numbers raise it to 
upwards of 120,000. It stands in a basin, surrounded on 
all sides by rocks and eminences, upon the slopes of which 
the buildings rise tier after tier, as tliey recede from the 
water’s edge ; and few, if any, cities of Germany, or, in- 
deed, of any country, have so grand and imposing an ex- 
ternal appearance. It is divided into 4 quarters, of which 
*2, the AltsUdt and Neustadt, are on tlie right, and the 
others, tlio Klcinseite and Hrudschin, on the left bank of 
the Moldau. Tlie Altstadt, or most ancient part of the 
city, stretches along the margin of the river, and for a 
cou.siiierahle distance up the ascending ground ; it coni- 
pri.se.s the university and the archbishop’s palace, the 
municipality, the principal churches and public edifices, 
the theatre, and all the superior shops. It is the district 
of commerce and general activity ; and is crowtkd with 
a dense and active pop. Its streets are generally narrow, 
dark, and winding ; the princip.al edifices massive and 
gloomy; and the private buildings, usually of stuccoed 
brick, arc bl.ick with age and dirt, and so lofty as to ex- 
clude the light from the avenues between them ; but, on 
tlie other hand, there is an air of antiquity, and a sin- 
gularity of architecture about many of the edifices, pub- 
lic and private, that renders them at once venerable and 
interesting. 'Fhe open places are often surrounded by 
low heavy arcades, beside which are the churches or 
public buildings, exhibiting a fantastic mixture of Gothic 
.and Italian decorations ; while at every turn the eye is 
met by some memorial of historical events. Beyond the 
Altstadt, surrounding it on 3 sides, and separated from it 
only by a barge wide street termed the Uraben, from Its 
having been formerly tlie city ditch, is the Neustadt 
(new city'!, founded by the emperor Charles IV., the 
most splendid of Bavarian monarchs ; the streets of 
which are much more open and spacious, and are gene- 
rally rectangular. Here are the vast convents, hospitals, 
and other public buildings, which owed their magnifi- 
cence to the Jesuits ; hut the houses are poor, atm the 
itihahs. chiefly mechanics, artisans, and traders of the 
lower class. At one extnjmity of the Neustadt, up the 
river, is the fortress and arsenal of the Wisselirad, 
erected on a hhifl’ rock, and connected with the line of 
work.s which extends in a curve behind the old and new 
city, embracing them botli, and descending to the river 
.at eacli e.xtremity. On tlio opposite bank of the Moldau, 
tlie surface of ground is for a small space comparatively 
even, behind which arises a range of high, bold, craggy 
hills. On the even space, and partly up the ascent, is 
built the Kleinseite (siimll side) ; this is the quarter of 
the aristocracy ; in it are the palaces of the ancient Bo- 
hemian nolilcs, with attachen gardens and slirubberies, 
wliicli often extend high up the irregular ascent behind. 

Tlie lofty ridge above the Ilradscnln forms a magnifi- 
cent termfn.atiou of the prospect, as viewed from the 
bridge below or from the opposite side of the river. 
Here, on the summit of a long hold eminence. Is the 
vast palace of the old Bohemian monarchs ; and close 
heliind it rise; the choir and tower of the cathedral. 
Furtlier on, along the hill, are groups of stately edifices ; 
and beyond these again may be seen, on a loftier point, 
tlie fine I’remoiistratensian monastery of Strahow, with 
its lofty towers and dark thick groves overhanging the 
river. The quarters of Prague on the left, like those 
on the right hank of the Moldau, are inclosed by fortifi- 
cations ; Jbut these arc of little 8tr(>ngtli, and were raised 
by Charles IV. niereJy to give employment to the work- 
ing pop., as the chance of invasion was then but incon- 
siderable. ,,, . 

Tlie bridge which connects Altstadt wuth the Klcin- 
seite, the only one hitherto constructed within tlie limits 
of the city, is thi; longest in Germany. It is a pouderou* 
structure of stone, 1780 ft. in length, and 35 iii breadth ; 
with A lofty tower at each extreTuity, and colossal stone 
statues, single and in groups, among wliicli is 
emimuit tii.il of St. .Tohn Nepomuck, the tutelar saint of 
the city. Not far from the bridge, and attaclied to the 
Altstadt, is the Judonstadt, a district allotU^J to the Jews, 
whose number i.s about 8,000, living, as usual, in crowded 
filthy abodes, forming a labyrinth of narrow winding 
streets. {TurnbuWs Austria, SfC., i. 93-96., and licevti's 
Sketches of Jioheftiia, No. ii.) 

The llradschiii, or palace on the hill, is a vast pile, 
more remarkable, however, for extent than beauty. It 
is said to ho larger than the palace at Vienna, and to 
comprise 440 apartments, including the Hall of Ladls- 
laus. Imperial Audience-room, Hall of Assembly for the 
States, &c. On a narrow terrace immediately below the 
palace, 2 obelisks mark the spot where the imperial 
commissioners, and their secretary, sent thither with 
the most -ilitolerant edicts against the Bohemian Pro- 
testants, were indignantly thrown out of the windows 
N n 
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of tho Green Chamber, by the deputies of the kingdom, 
In 1G18. Notwithstanding the great height of the win- 
dows whence they were ejected, the commissioners 
esenped unhurt, by falling, as is said, on a dunghill. This 
event may bo regarded as tho commencement of the 130 
years’ contest, ended bv the peace of Westphalia in 1018, 
which, while it secured tho liberties of the rest of Ger- 
many, unfortunately consummated the slavery of llo- 
hemla, which had long been foremost in freedom and 
toleration. The cathedral, ta^gun in 1314 and fmished in 
1481), is within the precincts of the Hradschin. It is a 
fine specimen of Gothic architecture, and is surmounted 
by a lantern-crown similar to that on the tower of 
St. Giles, I'Minhnrgh. The choir, built bv Charles IV., 
and tlie unfinished chapels that surround it, are much 
admired. In the cathedral are tho tombs of many Ht)- 
hemian .sovereigns and other distinguished individuals ; 
a tine altar piece and other paintings; mosaics, and the 
costly shrine of St. John Kepomuck, &c. Othe|rs of tho 
numerous churclies, as tliat of the Thcinkirche, in which 
is the tomb of the famous astronomer, Tycho Brahe, 
whodi(*<l here on the 13th October, KiOl, are interesting 
for their monuments. Prague had formerly a gre.at 
nnml)er of rouvents ; but Joseph II. seculari8<‘d most of 
these establishments. Among the chapels is one wliich 
is an exact representation of that of Loretto. 

The town-hall, ar.'^enal, military ho.spital, military 
orphan asylum, lying-in hospital, principal workhon.se, 
and theatre are among the firie.st of the numerous 
public edifices. Of tlie private nalace.s, that built by the 
famous Wallenstein, duke of r'reidJ.uuf, is tho most 
remarkable. Though unfinished, it is of immense <‘x- 
tent, 100 houses having tieen pulled down to make room 
for its site. It still belongs to a I'ollateral hraueh of 
Wallenstein's family: tlie ajiartnients and furniinre, 
which are said to remain in tlieir original state, arc 
sliown to strangers, and the park attacluHl to the palace 
is thrown onon to tlie public ; but the residences of the 
nobility in tlie Klein.sf'ite are mo-^tly deserted. “They 
are generally large ugly buildings, gome, however, 
w ith a good deal of .'irchitectural decoration ; and tlie 
dirty rubbishy appearance of their brick walls, half 
covered with worn-out stucco, conveys the idea of 
prisons or jioorhou.se.s rather than of man.sions of di.s- 
tinguisbed nobles. Their nroprietors liave transfern*d 
them,selves and tlieir wealth fo tlie .Austrian eapit.il ; 
leaving to the Holu'mians the.se .s.ad memori.il.s of limes, 
when the court of Pr-igue might have lookeil with scorn 
on the inferior splendour of V ieim.i. Yet, in some of 
these desolate al)o<les, covered with dust an<l rnhliish, we 
found immense collection.s of liooks. 'I'lio l.olikowitz 
lilirary is said to eoiripi ise more than 7d.b00 vols., the 
Kiirsky 40,(1' in, the Klehelsberg IHjion, theKlam Martinifz 
21.000, and others erjual or superior lunmier.s. In .some 
of these jialaces a few rooms are fitted up and oecuiui'd 
during winter by .a minor iiraneh of tlie family, and 
in many of them are oilires for the sfew.anls and ma- 
nagers of the Bohemian estates ; but w hen, on particular 
occasions, a,s, for instance, at the coronation of a sove- 
reign, it is requisite for the proprietors to visit Pragim, 
they u.snally occupy apartments in some hotel, their 
own palace being quite unfit for their reception: there 
are, however, a few exceptions to thi.s general emigration. 
Here and there may he found tiie rnan.shm <»f .some great 
noble, who still upholds the local dignity of his anee.s- 
tors ; and below these highest magnates are a consider- 
able boily of resident nobles, interior in wealth, though 
perhaps not in blood, who take a part in the provincial 
admini.stration, and who form among themselves in tlio 
winter season an agroeaiilc and elegant society.” {Turn, 
hull's Austria, ^c., i. loi.) In the pal.iec of Count Nos- 
tltz is a gallery rich in cabinet piidnres of the Dnb h 
and Flemisii master.s ; and in that of Count Sternljerg is 
tlie national museum, eomjirising cxten.sive collections 
of paintings, books, hissils, and natural objeet.s. The 
library, in tbc Strahow moriasfery, one of the fme.st 
Apartments of it.s kind in Germany, comprises a col- 
lection of about .'iO.OOO vols. 

The university of Prague, founded by Charles IV. in 
1348, occupies a large edifice termed the Cqrolinum, and 
is remarkable as the first great public school establi-shed 
In Germany. The stuiients were formerly divided into 
4 nations, and are said, though there can hardly Ijo a 
doubt that tho statement is gros.sIy exaggerated, fo have 
amounted, early In the l.'ith century, to 40,WK) I In con- 
sequence, however, of a measure propnseil, in 1409, by 
Iluss, who was then rector, to abridge the privilegi's of 
the foreign students, more than half tin* jiupils attending 
the university w ithdrew to Leipsic, Heidelberg, Craeow, 
and otlier seminaiie.t. The ('aroliinun is now exclu- 
sively devoted to Instruction in medicine, law, and the 
ncierices ; while education in theology is conducted in the 
Clcmenhntnn, an Immense building, founded by Fenli- 
jiand 111., in 16,53, as a conveht and seminary for Jesuits. 
The unlver.4ify library, in the latter, comprises about 
1.50,00 1 vols, ; It has also an observatory, tmt^lit! garden, 
and Vtirious inuscums ; and was attended, in 1840, by about 


l. 700 ttudents'i but it must be borne In mind that the cen- 
sorship of the press, the prohibition of foreign works, and 
the Jealousy or the goverrfment, oppose the most formid- 
able obstacles to the diil\isionofknowledge,and hinder any 
real progress being made in political or even philosophi- 
cal science. The same causes render the newspapers 
and other journals published here of little Interest or 
importance. There are 3 gymnasia, preparatory to the 
university, with several other high scliools, eccle.siastical, 
teachers’, and Jewish schools; a polytechnic in.'.titute, 
con.servatory of music, academy of the fine arts : ami 
many orphan and deaf and dumb asylums, and other cha- 
rities. The Jews settled here at a very early period, ami 
have an iutirmary and orphan-asylum of their own, and 
as many as 9 synagogues, one of which is very ancient. 

Prague has manufactures of printed cotton, limn, 
silk, and w'oollen stuffs ; leather, hats, liqueurs, eartliem. 
ware, refined sugar, /tc. ; and is the grand centre, imt 
merely of the commerce of Boliemia, but of an extensive 
and rapidly increasing tramsit trade. It owes tliis dis- 
tinction to Us situation on tho iMoldau, or principal arm nl 
tlie Kibe, which is navigable by large boats to Budw oi.s ( mo 

m. direct dist. S. from the city), where it is joined by a 
railway from Lintz.on the Danube. Prague Is tlius ren- 
dered the centre, as it wore, of the communication Im- 
tween Hamburg on the one hand, and Vienna on tlm 
otlier; and is, hesj^s, intimately connected with Dres- 
den, I^oipsic, and other Gorman cities. Several annual 
fairs are neld here, including a large wool fair in Juno, 

“ Owing to the number of its palaces, churches, public 
buildiiigs, and other splendid remains of its ancient 
grainlciir, Prague is more imposing than A’ienna, anti 
tar preferable as a residence ; tho situation being nuicli 
more salubriou.s, and tlieclimab' more mild and equ.ablc. 
the cold in winter rarely exceeding 24^ Beaiim., ami 
generally averaging between and 10^-“; while, during; 
tho greatest lu'at of summer, the thermometer seldom 
rises above 23'’-^. Dr. Stultz, a cchdirnted German phy- 
sician, who has written upon the relative salubrity of 
CJerman tow'ns, considers Prague ns one of tho nio-r 
healthy in the emjiire, and alfirms th.'it it i.s no uncom- 
mon occurrence for tlie inhabs. to attain the age of Kic, 
and even, sometimes, 115. Provisions arc good and 
cheap; and iiu excellent red wine resemliling Biirgiimlv 
is produced in the neighbourhood. Tlie tlie.irro < 'i" i ■ 
that of Vienna, and the mirsical donartment and oi- 
cliostra cannot be too liighly praised. I’ublic ami privalc 
concerts arc also very frequent; and, except Vioima. 
there is no town in Germany where music is cultivated 
with go much success ; irider'd, this taste may in tl"’ 
Bohemians be termed truly natioiml, for they excel both 
in vocal and instrumental music; and not a few ol‘ the 

n. itive.s (ravel to Italy, acquire the language, Italiani/c 
their names, and make large fortunes m Vienna. 'I'lu' 
harp appears to a stranger their native instrument ; ler 
we meet with itinerant harpist.s in every part of the 
country, wliose strains generally accompany tin* midday 
repast Jit every inn, however small, whether in the capital 
or the provinces. Their language, which is rich aiul 
exprc'.s.sive, i.s also musii-al, and sounds as pleasing as tbe 
Itali.'iu wlien wiahled to melody.” (^Spencer's GvnnuuH 
ajtd the Gcruians, i. 2b7-8.) 

Jerome, the friend of the great Bohemian reformer 
John lluss, was a native of this city, and was fbcnc'-’ 
•surnamed “of Prague.” IIo suffered the same fate as 
his illustriotis friend, having been burnt alive, in pur- 
suance of a sentence of the Council of Constance («('(’ 
Constance), on tho 30th of May, 1416. A very infcercfctim,' 
account of the unfair and barbarous treatment he expe- 
rienced on his trial, and of tlie singular ability, courage, 
and (‘loquonce with which he defended liimself, a’la 
exposed tho malignity and bad faith of his advers.aries, 
is given in a letter of Poggio-Bnicciolinl, who was pre- 
sent on the occasion. (This interesting document may bc 
seen \n Shepherd's I.ifc of Pof^ffio, or in tho art. Jeromh 
\\\ Aikin's JiiogruphicaL Dictionai'y.') , ,n 

Prague is very ancient; but tho date of its foundativ 
is uncertain. , 

Bohemia is one of the few countries in whu n * 
cution has been successful. AC one time tho fi , 

faith was that of a great and decided majority, not oi 
citizens of Prague only, but of the whole kingdom. 
the sovereigns of Austria having succeeded, in i 

tho Bohemian crown, succeeded, after a 
struggle, partly by force •f arms and partly by ;,i 
atrocious per.-^ecution of which history has P*'^:'’ , 
any account, in exterminating every germ ot 
forrrA'd faith, ami in totally subverting the 

tutions of the country. For more than Ion y‘’‘ .. 
latifruagc of the people was proscribed, their sP . 
broken, and they were subjected to evi?ry ^ reii- 
insuU and indijrndy. But since the middle oi ** - 
tury, ami especially since tho reign of and 

government lias been conducted in a more 
liberal spirit; and Prague, with the „ ,.„v part 
is now advancing as rapidly in by tl'^ 

of tho Austrian monarcliy. Prague was ta 
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Prussians under Frederick the Great in 1741, but they 
were soon after obliged to evacuate the city, and it has 
ever since been held tilfe Austrians. {Oesterr. Nat. 
Encyc. ; Berghaus ; Reeve's Sketches qf Bohania, in 
Metrop. Mag.t 1837; Turnbull, Strang, Gleig, Murray, 
&c., passim.) 

PRATO, a town of the grand duchy of Tuscany, cap, 
distr. on the Bisenzio, a tributary of tlie Arno, 10 m. 
N.K. Florence. Pop., in 183(J, lO.SPJ. It is surrounded 
with a wall and cMtch ; the streets are regular, an<l the 
houses getierally good. It has several .squares, of whicli 
the best is the Piazza Mercatale ; but the chief orna- 
ment of the town is the catiiedral, a fine edifice of white 
marble, with ornamental parts of dark serpentine.- Se- 
veral other churches are handsome, and worth notice, 
Prato has two workhouses, several hospitals, the Cicog- 
nini college for secular instr.iction, normal Lancastrian 
and infant schcmls, Ac. The manufacture of straw hats 
and bonnets employs n(‘arly 1,000 females; and it has 
also manufactories of w'oollen stuffs and caps, tlio latter 
for exportation to the Levant; with iron and copp(‘r 
works, paper-mills, a rope-walk, a glass factory, Ac. The 
average wages of the working classes at Prato may be 
reckoned at 2^ paoli, or lO^d. a day. ( Bowring's Hep. on 
Toscany, p. 34, 35.) In the middle ages, I’rato was tl>e 
cap. of a republic, conqviered by tlie Florentines in 13.5d. 
Tlie poet Casti was a native of thp town. {JVoods ; W il- 
liams ; Conder's Italy i Bowring's Rep. ; Geog. Diet.) 

PHAYA (POIlTfi), a sea-port town of the Cape de 
Verd islands, which see. 

PJ{ Ki\ /LOW, a town of the Prussian state.«, the chief 
plac'cin (Ijat part of IJrandenlnirg called tlie Ueker Mark, 
.at the point where tlie river IJoki^r escape.s from the lake 
of that name, 32 m. W.S.W. Stettin. Pop., in 1S37,10,-WH. 
It is tiiri ving and well built : baa various cliurclies, scliools, 
ami hospit.ds, a valuable pnblii; library, and manufactures 
of linen, woollens, and tobacco, with lirewerios, tan- 
neries, Ac. In IHOfi, a contliet took jdace in the suburbs of 
this town, wliicb ended in the surrender to the Frcneli 
of 20,000 Prussian troops, escaped from tlio battle of 
Jena. 


I'hK.SlUJllG, or PlIK.SSllTJRr., (Iliingar. Posony, 
an. Poso/iium), a royal fr(*e town, and formerly the cap. 
of Hungary, and still th(‘ seat of tlie Diet, immediately 
witliin its \V. frontier, cap. co. of its own name, on the 
N. bank of the Danube, 34 m. hi. by S. Vienna; lat. 4H‘-’ 
0' N., long, 17-’ fi' 1'/^ IC. Pop. in 1h:17 (cxcbuling 

garrison and strangers), 37,380. Travellers differ greatly 
in their statements ns to the ajijieavance of Pieshurg ; 
but the latest ami best authority, Mr. Paget, says it is 
prettily situated iiloug the banks of the Danube, and, for 
a town* of its size, ofiors a greater muiibor of handsome 
buildings tlian are often seen togetlier. It lias, fio\v(*ver, 
more of tlio cliar.icteri.stics of a (ierman Iban a Hung.i- 
rian city, and has few public Iniildings wortli notice. 
'I’lie most coiispicuons ot tlie latter i.s the castle, a Imge 
siiuare brick structure, built vipon a height alxive the 
(own, It is now a ruin, having been burnt in 181 1, by an 
Italian regiment in the French service ; it is, however, 
inoanorable as tlio scene of the aiqieal made in 1741 by 
Maria 'I'hcrcsa to tlie Hungarian states, wliicli was .co 
gi'iieriaisly responded to liy the latter. ’I'he li.all of the 
Diet, or l.andhaus. is a plain unpretending t*tlilice, both 
externally and internally. The two chambi'is, which 
constitute tlie Hungarian Diet, meet in apartments fur- 
nished simply witii long tables, round which are benches 
hir tlje members who speak, as in the H. of C., from 
thelr'jiiaccs, and not, as in France, from a tribune. 'I'lie 
lower chamlicr, visited by Paget, “ is a long plain ball, 
♦ raver, sed in nearly its whole lengtli by two tallies eovereil 
yitli green baize, at which the deputies sit, with ]>ens, 
mk, and paper beforn them. At tlie upper end is a raised 
part occupied by tlie president, viee-jiresldent, - and 
.secretary ; and behind the.se sit (he judges of the royal 
table.” In the intervals between the sessions of the 
Inet, tliis ap.irtmont i* used as a concert-room. 'I’he 
niembers attend tiic Di(>t armed. In full national eos- 
lume; and, since 183.'5, the debates have not been 
carried on in Latin, but in Hungarian. Tliey arc 
sometimes very stormy. The cathedral, a Gothic edi- 
nec .supposed to date from the 11th century, and in 
kings of Hungary are crowned ; the county- 
mill, (icrman theatre, barracks, and nrclibishon’s palace, 
lire tin; other principal public buildings. There are 
cveral handsome noble residences, but they are seldom 
^or Preshurg is not a favotirito place of aliodo 
itn the Hungarian nobility ; and most of the niembers 
iiio Diet, when assembled, live in lodgings, dining 
H numerous restaurateurs in the town. 


I / C C«<C f4/ a 

li)i! was Tornu'rly surrounded with walls, but it has 
list « “ tliese, and they are now mostly demo- 
ns, .' ki- u ® bishop’s she, and the residence of the 
Vath 'o Gran, primate of llungarv'. It lias a Rom. 
ffiw.a' ri * lycMum, both possessing 

narv Wgh gymnasium, Culh. semi- 

and various other public 
j 6 hospitals, including one supported by the Jews, 
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who are very numerous hero, and have a quarter to 
themselves ; and many charitable institutions. A fine 
library, belonging to Count Appony, is open to the 
public ; and, according to Mr. Paget (i. 23-4,), the book- 
sellers’ establishments are well supplied with good works. 
The manufactures, which are various, include silk and 
woollen goods, saltpetre, rosoglio. tobacco, Ac. ; and the 
town has a largo transit trade in corn, linen, and Hun- 
garian wlne.s. Immediately out.side the town is tho 
kimigsbrrg (king's mountain), a small circular mound to 
whicli the king of Hungary proceeds to perform an im- 
portant ceremony, immediately after his coronation. A 
very beiuitiful and fertile country extends along the other 
bank of the Danube, opposite Presburg ; arid on that 
side are the favourite resorts of the inliabs. ; the prome- 
nade in the An ; iiulilic garden.s ; arena, or theatre in (lie 
open air for national performances, Ac. ; tlie eommuni- 
eation across the river being kept up by a bridge of boats. 
Presburg is very ancient. Josepli II. transferred it.s pre- 
vious title of cap. of Hungary to Ruda. Tho treaty 
wliieb gave Venice to tlie French and the Tyrol to 
Bavaria was concluded here in 1H0.5. {Austr. Nat. En- 
cycl. ; Berghaus ; Paget's Hungary, ^’c., i. I_28 ; Gleig, 
A7//0/, Ac., passim.) 

PRIiSCOT, a market-town, par., and towmship of 
England, liund. W. Derby, co. Lancaster, 8 m. E. by N. 
I.iveri>ool, and ‘23 m. W. by S. Manchester. Area of par., 
34.940 acres ; do. of township, 240 acres. I’op. of town- 
ship in 1831, 5,053. It i.s situated on high ground, over a 
largo and rich coal-field, and consists of one long prin- 
cipal street, well paved and lighted with gas, on tho turn- 
pike road lM?tween Liverpool and Manchester, about 
1 in. N. the railway between those towns. The principal 
public iniildings are a town-hall, sessions-lionse, prison, 
and moclianics’ instituto.Thc par. church, an ancient struc- 
ture, lias a modi'rn tower and steeple 13(jft. in heiglit, 
forming a conspicuous object to tlie surrounding country ; 
tlie living is a vicaragi', of the' .annual value of 893/., in 
the gift of King’s Coll(‘ge. (.’ambridge, to which tho 
manor Indongs. In the out-townships are 8 district 
churches, the patronage of G of whidi is with the vicar. 
'J’liere are places of worsliip in tlie town for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Unitarians, 
be.sides which there are within the par. 3 Korn. Cath. 
chapels, and 9 meeting-houses for different denominations 
ofdisseiiti'i s. A gramniar-si hool. with an endowment ])ro- 
duoiiig Kin/, a y<‘ar, has about 30 foundation-lioys (sous of 
inlialis.) with otlier pay-scholars, those born and educated 
in the par. liaving a prelcnmco to 7 fidlowships and several 
good <>xliil»itioiis at Braseiino.co College, Oxford. Several 
nlmslion.ses, erected in 1708, furnisir lodging for 19 old 
women ; and there are numerous money-cliarities. The 
other heiK'volent iii-stitut ions are a ladies’ charity, hible 
society, and saving.s’ bank. 

Pre.scot has long been ei lcbrjUed for its manufacture of 
witch-tools and movements, in both of which branches 
it, greatly excels : files, also, of lirst-rnte quality, and cn- 
g ravel s’ tools, are imulc here. In I83fi, 100 men were 
enipl'iyed in file making, an<l 500 in tiio construction of 
watch tools, motion work, Ac. The manufacture of 
coarse e.irrhenware has for many years been carried on, 
tlie day of the neighbourhood lieing well adapted for 
.stu b a purpose. Cotton-spinning is carried on in 2 mills, 
employing, in 1839, 210 liands ; and there is a small flax- 
mill. Coal-mines an- wrought in every direction round 
tlie town ; it is estimated that upwards of 2,000 men are 
emi>loved in the colli(‘ri(\s within the par. ; ami Liverpool 
receives from Prescot its chief supply of coal. Many of 
tlie out-towiisliips are very populous, St, Helen’s and 
Eccleston having attaineii to some importance as manu- 
faeturiug towns. Prescot has petty sessions, and a baron- 
ial court for tlie recovery of small debts. IMarkets on 
Saturday, and fairs on alternate Tuesdays. {Sec St. 
Hi'.min's.) (Baines's Hist, vf Lajtcaster ; Butte rworth's 
Stat. of J.ancasfer, ♦'jc.) 

I’UKSTEKIN, a pari. bor. and market-town of S, 
Wales, hnnd. New Kadiior, co. Radnor, near the S. Ijftnk 
of the Lug. in .a fertile ami well-cultivated valley, adjoin- 
ing the coniines of Herefordshire, 12 m. F. by N. Leo- 
minster. Tlie par. of Presteign, which extends partly 
into Wigmore bund., co. Hereford, had, in 1831, 2,282 
iuhab., of wldch the purl. bor. had 1,G29. 'I bis is a well- 
Imilt town, and, notwilhstamling its limited .size, is tho 
cap. of the co., tlie assizes and quarter sessionsbeing held 
in it. “ A woollen manufacture was once carried on bore ; 
but Umt is now’ given up, and there is no manufacture at 
presmu in the town, unless it be that of malt, which is 
made in large quantities. It is a sort of metropolis of the 
country for 5 m. round, supplying it w ith groceries, dra- 
pery, iron-work, and shop goods in general. It has also 
a considerable trade In timber. The inhab, are princi- 
pally profes.sional men, traiiesmen, mechanics, handi- 
cratt-smon, and .i unv farmers. 'I'here are also sonie per- 
sons of small independent incomes, who reside here for 
the sake of the cheapness of the place.” {Pari. Bound, 
lieport.) 'I’he church, which is very ancient, has some 
curious monuments and fine old tapestry. The living, 
NI t» 0 
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a rectory of tho annual value of about 8001., Is In the alft g.ition, however, which Is Impeded by sand-banki, is In 
of tile Eiurl of Oxford. The Wesleyan and Priminve course of being Improve by a company incorporated in 
MethoiUsts, and Baptists, have places of worship. Tho lrt37-3« ; and it is expected that a depth of J8 ft. water, 
CO. hail is said to be a handsome structure, and there is at ordinary spring tides, will be attained. The river 
also a CO. gaol and a free-school. The latter, founded and dues produce about 1,000/. a year. Tho Lancaster Canal, 
liberally endowed in the reign of Klisabeth by a clothier formed in 179G, passes tho town; and 4 is connected 
of the town, furnishes a plain Kngllsh education to be- with other parts of the co., and of England generally, 
tween 50 and 60 l)ovs ; and there are other minor schools by the North Union Railway (22i m. in lengtii), which 
and Sunday-schools ntt.ached to the Church and tho crosses the Rihhie on a viaduct of .5 arches, 68 ft. above 
Wesleyan connection. At tho N. end of the town is a the river, the Lancaster and Preston flailway (20j m. in 
fine circular mound, laid out in public walks, presenteil length), the Preston and Longridgo Railway (7m. long), 
to the inhabs. by the Earl of Oxford. Presteign unites the Bolton and Preston Railway, not yet completed, and 
with New Radnor and other small hors, in sending 1 the Preston and Wyre Railway, which last connects it 
mem. to the H. of C. Registered electors in the whole with the new sea-port of Fleetwood, at the mouth of 
bor., in 1839-40, .522. It is governed by a bailiff and con- Wyre harbour, now rapidly rising in importance. Larger 
stables. markets on Saturday, with others on Wednesday and 

The Rev. Richard Taicas, author of the “ Enquiry after Friday for fish, butter, and vegetables. Great fairs in 
Happiness,” was a native of Presteign, having been born Jan., March, Aug., and Nov. ; the first of which, called 
here in 1648. The work now referred to, which has the ‘‘Great Saturday,” is celebrated for its show of 
p.asscd through a great number of editions, and is still horses. 

neld in consitlerahle estimation, was written after the Preston is a bor. by prescription, and received its 
author had become blind. { Atkin's Biographical Diet.) first charter from Henry 11. By a subsequent charter, 
PRESTON, a pari, and nuin. bor., market-town, and granted by Henry III., the officers of the bor. were an- 
par. of England, in its own div. of hund. Amounderness, thorised to hold a guild merchant for the renewing of 
CO. L.ancaster, on the N. bank of the Rihble, crossed the freedom of the burgesses, and other purposes. 'I'his 
here by 3 handsome bridges, 19 m. S. Lancaster, and privilege is made the occasion of great festivity. For a 
28ni. N.N.E. Liverpool. Area of pari. bor. (which com- longtime after their ^r.st institution, the guilds were 
prises Preston and Fishwick townships), 2, .560 acres, held .at irregular periods ; hut they liavo now for more 
Pop., in 1831, lt3,H7I ; in 1841, 50,073. 'I'he town, which than a century been uniformly celebrated every twentieth 
consists of a broad principal street, running N.K. from year, commencing on the Monday next after the decol- 
the river, crossed by several others in difiVreiit directions, Intion of .St.John, which generally happens in the last 
is ywell built, well paved, with handsome dwelling- week of August. The last was held in 1832. Proces- 
houses and thriving factories ; having a perfect drainage, sions of the corporation, and the different trades in cha- 
and good roads leading from it.” {Bound. Rep.) The r.acteristic dresses, as well as of l.adies, and females ein- 
■treets are well ligiited with p.is, .md there is an ahun- ployed in tlie f.actorics, take place on two of the days; 
dant supply of water. The market-place, at the junction and the amusements, which varied and Interesting, 
of Fishergate and Friargate, contains about 3,000 sq. yds. continue for a fortnight. But for civic purposes, the 
The public buildings comprise an idegant court-house, guild books are open for an entire month. LTndcr the 
erected in 1«26 ; an exchange or market-house, town- Mun. Reform Act, Preston is divided into 6 wards, its 
hall, assembly-rooms, theatre, borough prison. House municipal officers being a mayor and 12 aldermen, with 
of Recovery, and a large county penitentiary. The 36 councillors, (’orp. rev., in 18.39 (exclusive of 670/. 
church, originally erected in the 16th century, w.as re- accruing from the sale of property), 4,867/. Quarter and 
built in 1770 ; the living is a vicarage, of the annu.al value petty sessions a^e held under a recorder ; and there is a 
of 665/., in the gift of the trustees of Hulme’s charity, court for the recovery of debts to uny amount contracted 
'i’hero are also 7 district churches, chiefly of modern within the bor. Quarter sessions for the bunds, of 
erection, and 4 others have been hnilt in the out town- Amounderness, Blackburn, and Lcyland are held here, 
ships. The places of worship for dissenters comprise 4 and there is a monthly county court. Preston h:u stmt 
for Rom. Caths. (a numerous and increasing Iwidy), *2 2 meins, to the H. of C. since the reign of Edward VI., 
«ach for Wesleyan Methodists, and Independents, with the right of voting, down to the Reform Act, being in 
others for Unitarians, lluntingdonians. Primitive Me- the inhabs. at large. The Boundary Act enlarged the 
thfNlists, Bajitists, Sandemanians, and the Society of electoral limits, so as to include the township of Fish- 
Friends ; there being, in all, within the town, 8 churches wick with the old bor. Reg. electors in 1839-40, G,G33. 
and 17 dissenting chapels. National schoolyire attached Preston is supposed to have risen on the decay of the 
to the several churches ; and all or most of tne di.ss(Miting ancient Itcrifionimn, or Rihdu'stc'r, a city now reduced 
places of worship have large .Sunday-schools, furnishing to the condition of a mere village, about 11 m. higher up 
religious instruction to between 7,000 and h,(K)() chihlren. the river ; and it derived its name of Priest' s-toum from 
A grammar-school, founded prior to I6S8, has an endow- tho number of religious houses established here, and of 
tnent of 50/. a year ; there is, also, a partially endowed which there are still some remains. It was partly destroyed 
blue-coat school, and several day and infant schools, by Robert Bruce, in J3‘22. In tho parliamentary wars of 
supported by subscription. The other charities com- Charles 1., its inhabs. declared for the king, .and it was bc- 
priso 9 almshouses, and several money bequests ; a dis- sieged .and taken by Sir I’hoinas Fairf.ix. In 1715, the Ja- 
pensary, house of recovery, built in 1829; provident coliitc insurgents took possession of the town, and erected 
society, workhouse, and savings’ hank. Among the lite- b.arricadeg for its defence ; but, after a brave resistance, 
rary establishments, the first yil.ace is duo to the Preston they were compelled to surrender to the royali^ fi'cce 
Institution for Dlfl'uslng Useful Knowledge, which h.as a under General Willes. In 1745, Preston was visited by 
library of about 2,5'KJ vols., and an excellent museum, the Pretender, on his retreat ; but he was compelled to 
The Palatine .and Dr. Shepherd’s libraries aro op<m to withdraw on the approach of the Duke of Cumberland, 
all cbisses, and the town has a public law-library. An { Barnes's I list, qf Lancashire ; Bntterworlh's Stat. Sketch 
agricultural society was founded in 1811. Avenham qf Lancashire yjp. — 113.; Pari, and Bound. Rep.) 

Walk, on the summit of the hill which rises from the PRESTONPANS, a bor. of barony and »ea-port town 
banks of the Kibble, is a favourite promenade, and is of .‘k’otl.and, co. Haddington, on the shore of the Frith ol 

kept in order at the cost of the corporation. Two news- Forth, 7| m. K. FMinburgh. In 1835, the par., which 
papers are published, each once a week. is one of the smallest in Scotland, had a pop. of 2,467, ol 

Preston, from its central position, its vicinity to an whom the bor. may have about 1,900. It is straggling 
important coal district, and its extensive means of com- and ill-built, consisting principally of a single street pa- 
miinication with the interior by canals and railways, rallel to the Frith of Forth. It^erives its name from 
unit'd to the skill and enterprise of its citizens, has of its having, for a lengthened period, had a number ot 
late years rapidly Increased in wealth and pop,, and is now, salt-works or pans for the production of salt by the eva- 
In fact, one of the great seats of the cotton manufacture, poration of the sea water, and for the refining of rocK 
In 18.38, there belonged to tho town 35 cotton-mills, im- salt. The latter branch of the business is now the only 
pelted by a steam power of 1,332 horses, and employing one that is carried on. It has, also, a brewery, at wbicn 
atmve 7,000 hands. It has, also, numerous hand-loom some of the best Scotch ale brought to the Edinburgn 
weavers, though owing to the competition of tho power- market is produced, a soap work, and two works for me 
loom,their wages hail fallen in 1838 to about 7s. a week at manufacture of coarse pottery. There are extensive 
an average. The mamifatiture of linen cloth, formerly the oyster beds in the vicinity of the town, whence the hub ' 
princip.-U branch of intlustry in Preston, is still p|etty burgh markets derive a large proportion of their 

extensively carried on ; and in 18.38, 6 ffax-milit em- Morrison’s Haven, the port of Prestonpans, about! m.y. 

jiloyed about 1,400 hands. It Inas also numerous iron from the town, is a small creek, with not more thanju ‘i- 
foundries, and other establishments for making ma- w<iter at springs. ( New Statistical Account o/ !>cotlti» ’ 
chincry and other articles. Leather is tanned In con- par, of Prestonpans.) i 

siderable quantities ; and there is a small fishery on tho Near this village, on the 21st of Sept., H'*®* Irfoy 
Rii)l)le, which abounds with salmon, smelts, and cels, array, under Sir John Cope, consisting of about ^ 

'I'wo hanking companies have been recently established, regular troops, was totally defeated and 

and there are 3 private banks. .The Ribble is navigable great loss, by the Highlanders, who were .‘‘“‘‘’'I’he 

at spring tides, as far as Preston-marsh, for vessels of perior in point of numbers, under the Pretender. 

150 tons ; but, being lU adapted for sea-borne vessels. It king*s troops being panic struck, threw ™ith- 

Js fretiucuted almost exclusively by coasters. The navi- and ded at the first fire, and were cut dowa aimosi, 
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o\it resistance. {Johnston's Memoirs qf the Rebellion^ 
p. 34-38.) 

PUESTWICH-CUM-OLDHAM. (See Oldham.) 

FIIEVESA, a town of Turkey in Europe, prov. Al- 
bania, at the entrance of the Ainbracian Gulph, 68 m. 
S.S.W. Yanina. Pop. 4,000? It is ill built, badly paved 
and dirty ; but it is in a good situation for commerce, 
and was formerly the entrepOt of the trade of Epirus. 
On the isthmus, connecting the peninsula upon which it 
stands with the main land, are the remains of Nicopolis, 
consisting of the ancient walls, a theatre, some baths, 
and various other vestiges of antiquity. (liurgess's 
Greece, 1. 93—96. ; Uubhousc ; Hughes, 

PIllNCE EDWAIID’S LSLAND, (formerly .Saint 
John’s), an island of N. America, belonging to Great 
Britain ; In the Gulph of St. J.awrence, principally be- 
tween the 46th and 47th degs. of N. lat., and the 62d and 
64th of W. long., from 20 to 2.5 m. E. New Brunswick. 
Length, of a curved line, passing through its centre E. 
to W. about 140 m. ; grcatc.st breiidth 34 m. Area esti- 
mated at 1,380,700 acres, or about 2,1.50 sq. m. Pop. 
about ^,000, nrincipally Highland, Scotch, Irish, and 
Acadian Frencli, witli some English, Dutch, Americans, 
and Swedes. A chain of hills of moderate heiglit 
partly intersects it ; but the surface in general is level, 
or at most only undulating. It is well watered, and 
its shores are deeply indented with numerous bays. 
The climate is milder than in any of the surround- 
ing British colonies, and appears to be hivourable to 
longevity. The atmosphere is nearly free from the fogs 
prei^lent in Cape Breton and the adjacent countries. 
Below the thin vegetable mould the soil is generally 
clay or loam, re.sting on a base of sandstone : there are 
some swamps, and pine barren.s ; but these bear only a 
small proportion to the 'whole surface. The island in 
general is well wooded, the principal tree.s being spruce, 
fir, beech, birch, and maple. Oak, ash, larch, &c., are 
scarce, and the quality of the first is very inferior. All 
kinds of grain and vegetables raised in England come to 
perfection. Wheat is grown in abundance, and the 
surplus is exported to Nova Scotia. Barley, oats, and 
beaus, are sain to be equal in weight and quality to any 
met with in the English markets. I^ax of excellent 
quality is raised, and manufactured into linen for do- 
mestic use. Hemp will grow, but not to the same per- 
fection as in the adjacent colonies. It is said, though 
we apprehend the statement must be taken with large 
qualifications, that had the natural advantages of this 
island been turned to proper account, it might at this 
time have been the granary of the Ilritish colonies, 
instead of barely supporting a poor and limited popu- 
lation. Of nearly 1,4(K),000 acres contained in the i.sland, 
only 10, (MK) are said to bo unfit for the plough ; but 
only 100,000 are now under cultivation. 'I'he origin of 
this state of things is ascribed, in Lord Durham’s Re- 
port, to the injudicious grants made to ab.scntec pro- 
prietors, under conditions that have been totally dis- 
regarded. “ The absent proprietors neither improve 
the land, nor will let otiiers improve it. They retain 
it, ai d keep it in a state of wilderness.” {Heport, 
PP- 70—86.) What land is under the plough, is cul- 
tiyatc«l in a very slovenly manner ; though the esta- 
blishment of an agrlculturaJ society of late years has 
done something to improve husbandry. 

Pastures are good, and suitable for cattle and sheep ; 
ow ing to tile want of proper attention, hogs are said not 
to thrive so well as the former. Live stock use<i to sutter 
greatly from the ravages of bears, loup-cervlers, and 
other wild animals ; but these are much less numerous 
now than formerly. The island has no mines. Its 
nshcries are; however, of some Importance; the value 
pi the fish cured iu 1839 having atyiounted to 5,3407. sterl- 
big. But owing to the want of capital and industry, the 
Americans have an ascendancy in the fisheries. A good 
many ships are built In the colony ; 69 vessels of the ag- 
pegate burden of 9,934 tons having been built and regis- 
*? Total value of exports from the colony, in 
iH37, 7,2717., timber, deals, &c. making 7,0477. of thirf' 
amount, ToUl value of imports, l,94<i7. 

‘^^*'®^*tution is nearly similar to that of Nova 
matters independent of any juris- 
V* America. The government and legislature is 

“®!R*-flfbveruor, a council of Omems., and a 
ot Assembly of 18 representatives, elected by the 
^ governor is chancellor of the court of chan- 
h* fv,’ audattornoy.gcueral arcuippoinU^ 

nLn! fo^crelgn; and the high sheriff is api^nted an- 
of government. In the supreme court 

criminal and civil matters of conse- 
blUdl. o? Cases of petty debt and 

and ‘decided by special magistrates 

In ChftrVoM* peace. There are two superior schools 
lott« about 40 district scliools. Char- 

borniiiw!'* seat of government, on Hills- 

S. coast, has one of the best har- 
SvHui?® ”“*P,** Lawrence. The town, on 

rising ground, it regularly built, and clean, with 
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about 3,600 Inhabs. The court-house, episcopal and 
Scotch churches, several chapels, the barracks, and the 
fort, are its only conspicuous public buildings. 

This island was taken from the French in 1758. It 
was annexed with Capo Breton to the government of 
Nova Scotia in 1763, but since 1768 has formed a separate 
colony. (Maegregor's America ; Durham's Report on 
N. America, HfC.) 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND (native PULO 
Pinang, * the Areca island.’) An island and British set- 
tlement in the Eastern Seas, about two miles from the 
W. coast of the Malay Peninsula, lat. 5^^ 15' N., long. 100*^ 
25' E. Length, N. to S., nearly 16 m.; breadth varying 
from 8 to 12 m. Area about 160 sq. rn. Pop., in 1836, 
38,4.50, principally Malays, Chinese, and (’huliahs, the 
Europeans being under 800. The N. part of the island 
is mountainous, and a range of hills runs through its 
centre, declining in height as it approaches the S.W. 
extrefisity. But twi)-thirds of the whole surface are 
level, or of gentle inclination, and like the hills, covered 
with woods. The thcrmoiiicter, in the plains, ranges 
between 76^ and 90^ Fahr., and on the higher hills at 
from 64“ to 76°. Except in a few places, Pinang is con- 
sidered very healtliy. Refreshing showers fall at short 
intervals throughout the year. I’hc climate of tlie high 
lands is said to resemble tliat of Funchal, in Madeira. 
The geological formations are primitive. Nearly all tho 
hills are of granite ; and the subsoil, where not alluvial, 
is prineifially tlie detritus of that roek. 'I’in ore, is found 
at the base of the mountains. The island produces a 
good deal of timber, well adapted for ship building and 
masts ; and fine fruits ; and it is well adapted for the 
growth of spices. As a commercial mart, this settlement 
is much inferior to Singapore; but, according to Mr. 
N(nvt)old, “it bids fair by its plaiitatirms of nutmegs 
and cloves, to render us indeoendent of the spice islands 
which we have given up to llolland.” (Malacca, ^c.) 

The attention of the agriculturists is now almost ex- 
clusively dire(;ted to the improvement and extension of 
the spicc-jdantations, and dry waste land for that pur- 
pose may be obtained from tlie government on leases of 
10 years, at a small quit-rent. The annual produce of 
the staple articles is Estimated as follow : — 


Articles. 

1 

(Quantities. 

Value in Span- 
ish Dollars. 

Nutmegs - - • piculs. 

Mace • - - — 

eiov.-s - - . _ 

Pepper - - - — 

ToUl value • 

400 

130 

‘iOO 

1G,000 

1‘2,0<MI 

1H,'200 

4,000 

80,000 

114.2(M) 


'I'he value of the nutmegs, mace, and cloves, exported 
in the years 1836-7, amounted to 156,800 rufjees. A good 
many coeoa-nuts are grown ; and gamhlr, indigo, cotton, 
areca, and tolKicco in small quantities. Coffee, sugar- 
cane, betel nut and leaf, rice, cotton, and ginger, arc 
also raised. 'I’lie trade of Tinang ia cliiefly that of 
transit, between Great Britain and British India, on the 
one hand, aiul the Malay peninsula, and 'I'eiiasserim, 
provs. Si.ain, Anam, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, China, &c., 
on the other. A considerable trade in eotton eloths is 
kept up by the Chuliahs with the C.ornmondel coast. 

The revenue of Pinang and Prov. Wellesley is derived 
from lands, customs, licenses, and the sale of the govern- 
ment monopolies of opium, spirits, imrk, betel-leaf, and 
the market. In 1835-36 it amounted to 178,930 rupees ; 
but the disbursements, not including the expenses of 
the military and the convict establishment, amounted to 
253,328 rup., leaving a deficit of 74,398 rup. 

Province Wellesley, a dependency of this settlement, 
is a strip of coast land on the Malay peninsula, opposite 
Pinang, 35 m. in length, by about 4 m. In breadth. Area, 
140 sq.m. Pop., in 18.36, 47,555, of whom 4.3,000 were 
Malays. It has an undulating surface, chiefiy of alluvial 
soil, and a healtliy climate. Its principal produces are 
rice, pepper, sugar, and cocoa-nuts ; and the gross value 
of its surplus agricultural produce is estimated at 80,000 
.Span, dollars. It supplies Pinang with cattle and poul- 
try. These settlements are under the Bengal presidency, 
and governed by a resident at George Town, and an as- 
sistant resulent in Province Wellesley. 

George Town, the cap., at the N.K. extremity of Pi- 
nang, has a pop. of about 13,000. It is built on level 
ground, and consists of a long and broad street, inter- 
sected by others of inferior dimensions. It has a fort, a 
handsome church, an Armenian chapel, two Rom. Ca- 
tholic chapels, a court-house, gaol, public school, noor- 
house, the govornor’s offices, and the civil and military 
hospitals. An English weekly newspaper is published In 
the town, -md a few shops are kept by Europeans, but 
the major portum by Chinese. There are cantonments 
for the native troops near the town. Penang was pur- 
chased by tlie V.a-st India Company in 1786, and Province 
, Wellcsloy in 1800. (Newbold's Malacca, S^c.) 

PROVENCE, one of the former provs. of France, in 
tho S.E. part of the kingdom, now subdivldjd iuio tlte 
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<iep?. Bitssrs-Alpcs, Bouches-du* Rhone, Var, and a por- 
of Vaiuloae. 

I’HOVIDKNCB, a city and port of entry of the U. 
State*, Rhode Island, of which It is the cap., Indng, also, 
tlie second city of New England in point of pop., wealth, 
and coinincroe. It stands at the hcail of the tide-water 
in Narragansett Hay, about 30 m. from the Atlantic, 40 m. 
S.S.W. Boston ; lat. 41^ 50' 40'' N., long. 71“ 21' 30" VV. 
Pop., in 1840, ‘>L',04'i. It stands on elevated ground on 
botn side.* Providence River, an arm of the bay, here 
cro.ssed by 2 bridges, one !)0 ft. in width. It is a well- 
built, haudsome, thriving town. Its cijtef public build- 
ings are the state-house. Brown univei^sitv, and tlie nr- 
cade. The la.st, which is the finest building of its kind 
in the Union, was finished in IH2S ; it is 222 ft. in depth ; 
has 2 granite fronts 72 ft. in w idtli, ornamented witli 
Doric coUmnades, and cost, in all, about 130,000 d«)lls. 
Providence has numerous churches, schools. an»l cha- 
ritable lnstitution.s. Brown University, foundeil at War- 
ren in 1704. and removed thitlu'r In 1770, comprises 2 
colleges, and is governed by a iioard of trustees and fel- I 
lows. aU of whom must be Ba]>ti(.ts. It lias a library of ] 
14,0<X) vols., and a very complete philo^opljieal .ajipara- 
tns, and is attended liy about 170 stiulent.s. (Antcr. Al- 
maiMck, 18-11.) i'be Friends h.ive a l>oarding-r.eli(>ol 
Iiere, which has al)out 2W pupils. 'I'liere are uneral 
literary societit-s, wliich posses.s libraries, &c., and many 
extensive private seminaries. 

Providence is distinguished as a m.annfar ttirinj.' town ; 
its cotton faetortes employ from lO.oo.i i., 1 .'/mo .jniidli n ; 
and it has extensive bleaching-grounds and dye-lionses ; 
iron-foundries and machine- factorie.s for the pro<iuctionof 
cotton machinery; w ith manufactures of eombs, jewellery, 
gla.-is wares, leather, b<5ots and slioes, soap, c.'iiidles, fur- 
niture, Ac. Pawtucket, about 4 m. N.K,., is also th«‘ se.it 
of extensive cotton mamUaclures, the prodm tsof which 
find an outl(*t at Provi«lenoe. Vessids of the largest 
burden come clo>e to the w harfs, and tlie navig.ation of 
the bay is not often imp<‘ded by ice. In IhlH, there bc- 
- longed to this town 10, 01 1 tons shij'ping. 

Providence communicates w itli Boston, ,an<i with Ston- 
ington in Conne<’ticnt, by railways ; with Worcest<T 
( .Ma.ssaLhnsetts) by tin* Blackstone ('anal ; and st<Mm- 
lio.Us of a large class keep up a daily eoinnmnic.ation 
with New York. It was originally settled in by 

i\Ir. Roger Willi.ams, to whom is a.s<Tibe<l the honour of 
b u ing e.st.ablished the (ir.st political community in which 
perfect religious toleration was admitted. It was incor- 
porated as a city in ls3I. {/-Jnci/c. Aincricuna ; Anirr. 
Almiinark .) 

Pmovide.nce, one of the Bahama l.sland.s, which see. 
PRU8S1 A, an itnixn tant European j^inodotn, 
between the *lfHh and obth dejr, X. lat., and 
the bth and 23(1 de^. K, loivo;. The principal 
part of the Prussian dotninions lies continuously 
nloii" the S. .shore of the llalfic, between Rus- 
•sia and Mecklenburg, coniprisiug the N. part of 
what was formerly Poland, and most part of the 
N. of (iennaiiy. i'he inland I'rontier of this 
part of the monarchy on the E. and S. i.s .snBi- 
fiently connected’; but on the W, side it is very 
ragged, some small independent states being al- 
most entirely surrounded by the Prussian domi- 
nionjs. IRjt exclusive of this principal portion, 
tliere is ati extensive Prussian territory on botli 
sides the Rhine, divided into the provinces of 
Westphalia and Rhine, 'i'hi.s portion is .sepa- 
rated from the rest of the monarchy, or from 
what may be called the Eastern Slates, by I Jesse 
(Jassell, part of Hanover, Rrun.sw ick, iS:c. 'J’he 
Canlon of NeiifchateJ, in Switzerland, an<l some 
detached territories in Saxony, also belong to 
PiijssJa. 

Eastern Prussia ha.s on the N. the Jinltic ; on 
Ihe E. Russia, Rii.ssian I'oland, and Oacow ; ami 
on the S. and W. the Austrian .states of Galicia, 
Moravia, and Rohemia, with Saxony, and other 
German states. West J*rus.sia, or the provinces 
on the Rhine, have on the N. and E. Hanover 
and other German .states; on (be S, I'’ ranee; 
and on the W. JJelgium and the Nethcrland.s. 
From the extreme eastern frontier of IVussia to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in an K. N. E. and W. S, VV. 
direction, the distance is about 77.5 m. ; and 
from the promontory on the IJallic, above Stral- 
sund, to the extreme southern frontier of Silesia, 
in a N. 10. and S. \V. direction, tlie distance is 
4(H nt. Owing, however, to the irregularity of 
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the frontier, and the intervention of other coun- 
tries, these measurements give no iiiforination 
as to the extent of the monarchy. 

The disjointed state of the dominions of Prn.s- 
sia detracts materially from her power. 'I’he 
pos.se.ssion of Warsaw gives Russia a position 
whence she may attack the very centre of the 
monarchy. An alliance with Saxony would 
bring an Austrian army within a few day.s’ 
march of Rerlin; and the Rhenish provinces 
are exposed to be overrun bv France. The go- 
vernment, aware of the weakness occasioned by 
the circiim.stances now alluded to, have sy.stema- 
tically laboured to give a more compact form to 
its dominions. Rut they have only partial')’ 
succeeded; and it is, in consequence, necessary 
for the public security that the military esta- 
blishment should be placed on a very imposing 
footing. 

of Prussia. — 'Hie rise of thr 
I'rus.si.'in ]>ou'er ha.< been rapid and extraordinary. 
'I he kings of Prussia are deseended from petty 
(n'nnan ])rinces, who, in the Hth century, were 
bnrgraves of Nuremberg. In 141.5, Sigi.simiiid, 
emperor of Germany, sold tbe manjuisate (after- 
wards electorate) of Rrandenburg to Frederick, 
one of these Imrgrave.s, for 4()0,(MK) ducats, wlm, 
by tbi.s jnncb.'i.se, laid the foundation of the future 
grandeur of iris family. ( i’tfefel, Jlistuirc (l\Ulr- 
iua<j:ut'y (onto 1417.) In 1.51.5, Albert, margnive 
of I Irarulenhurg, wa.s elected grand master of 
the 'J'eutonic knights, who then pos.sessed ducal 
Pru.ssia; and by a treaty concluded in 1.52.3, this 
territory was secularised and erectc'd into a 
duchy in favour of Albert and his successors. 

( Ptfefel, 1.5J.5.) In l(),57, Prussia was acknow- 
ledged by I'oland to be a free and indei>cndent 
state; and, after other aggrandi.scment.s, it was 
advanced to the dignity of a kuigdom in 17()0 
Part of Pomerania was not long after added to 
Pnis.sia. 

Rut notwithstanding these ac([uisitions, when 
Frederick the Great ascended the throne, in 
1710, his disjointed dotninions did not contain 
2,.50(),(X)() inhabs., w ho had made but little pro- 
gress in the arts, or in the accumulation of 
wealth. Rut this extraordinary man, with no 
extrinsic assistance, and by mere dint of suiierior 
talent, wrested, in the early part of his reign, 
the valuable and extensive province of Silesia 
from flu* house of Austria. He afterwards de- 
fended himself, during the .seven years’ war, 
against the combined efforts of Austria, Russia, 
and France, and forced these powers to conchnle 
a treaty, by which Silesia was solemnly 
ranteed to Pru.ssia. In the latter part of his 
reign, in conjunction with Kus.sia and Austria, 
Frederick ])lanned, and partly carried into ellect, 
the partition of J^oland, ac(juiring as his share 
the western parts of Pru.ssia, and secured, in 
addition to tlie incTea.se of territory, an unre- 
stricted communication between the different 
gre‘at. divisions of his kingdom. 

By these different acquisitions, Prussia, at the 
<leath of Frederick, in 1786, had been increased 
in size nearly a half; while, owing to the su- 
IH.*rior fertility of the conjoinea provinces, an 
the improvement effected in every part 
dominions, after the peace of 1763, the 
increaseil, according to the estimate of the a n* 
.sian writers, to about 6,CX)0,0()0. .-f-nn 

Prus.sia acquired by the subsequent parti i 
of Poland in 1792, and its final 
in 1795, a great extension of territory, n 

the important city of Dantzic, and upwar 

2,0fX),CXX) inhabs. In addition U) 
qiiired the bishopric of Paderborti and ^ 
cipalilics ^f Rayreuth and Aiwpach, with se 
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lesser districts in Germany; so that In 1805, 
according to the statement of Krug, she con- 
tained nearly 5,000 geog. sq. miles of territory, 
and a pop. of 9,640,000. 

Her disastrous contest with France in 1806, 
and her subsequent humiliation, are well known. 
lJut the spirit of the people was not subdued ; 
and after Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, the 
pop. rose eri masse^ and the zeal and bravery 
of the Prussians were mainly instrumental in 
effecting the final overthrow of Napoleon. At 
the general peace of 1815, Prussia became more 
powerful than ever. She recovered all her for- 
mer possessions, except a portion of her l*olish 
dominions assigned to the kingdom of Poland ; 
but this was more than comiiensated by valuable 
acquistions in Saxony, Pomerania, and the Rhe- 
nish provinces. 
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I ^ Considering, however, the importance of Prus- 
I sia, as a counterpoise to Russia on the one hand, 
and to France on the other, it were to be wished 
that her territories were both more extensive 
and more compact. One of the greatest faults 
committed by the Congress of Vienna was the 
diminution of the acquisitions of Prussia in 
Poland. This was to be regretted, as much on 
account of the general interests of Europe, 
which requires that Prussia should be a power 
of the first order, as of the inhabs. of the pro- 
vinces separated from her dominions. 

Divisions and Extent of the Counfri/. Population . — 
The Prussian nionarehy is divided into 8 provinces, and 
these again into 25 regencies, wliich are farther subdi- 
vided into .‘i35 circles, Kach regency takes its name from 
its principal city, as is seen in tlie following Talde, which 
also shows their extent and population at different 
epochs. 


Account of the Provinces and Regencies of the Prussian INTonarchy in 1810, specifying tlieir Extent in Geographica. 
and Rritish Square Miles; their Population in 181G, 1825, and 1810, and tlie Density of the Population per Geo- 
grapiiical Square Mile in 1840. 


Frovincos and Ilcgencles. 

Area in (h og. 
sq. Miles. 

Area in ltriti$>h 
so. M ik-.-,. 
60-15 to a 
degret!. 

Fop. 1816. 

Pop. 1825. 

Fop. IS 10. 

Fop. per 
(jeog. »u. 
Mile, 
1840. 

Priu/iit : 

K.i'mi|i;sbevg 

(lUtuliiniiun 

UantMc 

Mari VII werdcr 


-lOH-l.'? 

2!)S2I 

1.V2-2S 

8iya 


.52.3,101 
.3.'.l,0.-.8 
•.63,3.0 ',8 
32.:.,l8l 

67.3,268 
478,6 10 
310,211 
427,117 

796,06.5 
597,72.3 
. .366,685 
5)9,697 

1,9.50 

2,004 

2,407 

1,721 

« 

Posrn ; 

limmliprg - 



21,971 

1,1.32,101 

1,889,269 

2,310,172 

1,961 


21 l-S-J 


2J3!l;iO 

7n/i,r»iRi 

824,875 

408,975 

2, .362 
1,901 

Ttrandfnhirf' : 

I’litsilaiii witli Itorliii 
Frankfort - 




813,918 

1,0.31,9 63 

1 ,2.3.3,8,30 

2,299 


5S'CM 

.tlSl.) 


GhSj'ihl 

802,038 

631,882 

1,087,2.31 

769,866 

2,812 

2,209 

Poiwriiniu ,■ 

StPttJn 

fiWiii 

Striilsund - 


750-;) t 

15,196 

1,231,176 

1,136,920 

1,8,37,097 

2,541 

I 

2r>(;*ss 

2. os 

7’J 02 


.310,9 .2 
2.31,121 
1-25,988 

.389, 1 1 2 
298,218 
112.312 

49.63.37 

.393.-689 

170,848 

2.078 

l,.32l 

2,162 

Siti’sia : 
llrcslau 
( li)i»cln 

J.iegnitz 

Suxnni/ ; 

Maudeburg 

M orsvliurK • . 

Erfurt - 


.071- k; 

12,179 

671.361 

.829,912 

l,05(i,491 

1,839 

• 

21K-1 I 
2(.^-o(; 
2.0O-.01 

71171 

15,725 

761,822 

516,619 

632 ,('....2 

1,91 4 ,09.3 

90,3.401 

6I7,.399 

7-29,818 

2,280,621 

1,()S4,.322 

906,010 

868,28.8 

2,8.38,820 

4,372 

3,727 

3,465 

3,. 85 4 


210-l.T 

lSH-76 

(il-7t 


460,105 

4S.3..3.3I 

2,’>t,477 

520,272 
5.3S„-).8l 
^ 26.3,231 

628,fi95 

683.700 

32 1 ,8'26 

2,991 

.3,622 

5,261 

We»i\>hfilia » 

Munster 

Mi.iden 

Arnslicrg 



9,765 

1,180,11.3 

1,. 312,087 

1,6.37,221 

3,554 


152 17 
itreliH 

MO- 11 


3 17, .3.37 
.335,60!) 

.374,71.3 

.3.80,0, -.t 
.369,20-1 

427.6.32 

41 1,219 

4 n,-;.3(; 
530,212 

3,112 

4,617 

3,781 

Ithiiie Province : 

Coloffiie 

DusNPldorf - 
Coliicntz - . 

'i’reves 

Aix-la-Chai>vlla 


3(>7-9G 

7,801 

1 ,0.-,7,839 

1,176,910 

1.. 38.3,197 

3,759 


72-10 

109-G4 

131-13 

75-65 


.321,().32 

.587,922 

.3.37.478 

288.2,89 

307,321 

.36.3,826 

6,32,87.5 

392, ,373 
.312.681 
3.36,02.3 

417,1.37 
80!»,9.31 
478,1,30 
47i',41 1 
38.3,388 

6,180 

8,2.38 

4, .364 
3.588 
5,091 



487-14 

10,.327 

1 ,845,645 

2,087,98.3 

2, ,39 1,650 

5,320 

Total inhab. - 

. 

- 


10,169,899 

12,075,C:.7 

1 1,92 8, .30 1 

2,940 

Noufchntcl • 

- 

1.3-95 

296 

.5.3,600 

.52.223 

64,237 

4,604 

(fross Total 

• 

5,09 r.3« 

107,9.37 ^ 

10,223,499 

12,127,8.80 

1 1 ,992,738 

2,944 


Country. Mountains. — The surface of 
ine 1 russian states is generally flat. "With the exception, 
indeed, of part of the Hartz Mountains, in the prov. of 
I axony, the Tcutoburger Wald, and some other nioun- 
ains ill ^estphalia and Saxony, the volcanic district in 
f X. L^>wer Rhine, and the Riesengebirge, or 
i.iant 8 Mountains, the S.W. confines of Silesia, there 
f other tract that ia more than hilly. Prussia is, in 
very ? vast plains ; and is In most parts so 

u marshes and small lakes have been 

or inundations of the rivers. Thc»«’astCrn, 

from ?f**’*J; monarchy slopes imperceptibly 

uhi!!i. 4 ”, ^*’ontler towards tlie Baltic, the shore of 
the sandy. From this circumstance, and 

/if ^ which in manv places consists of 
sand, some geologists have 
Kreate*r*^onr^^*^r9/” O”® overspread the 

oi Us surface ; and there would seem to be 
derablo plausibility in the supposition. At a com- 


refl in 
aro 


p.ir.ativcly recent period the country was coverec 
most parts with innnensc h'rests, of wliieii there 
still very extensive remains. These, when they belong 
to the crown, arc under the control of tiie .administra- 
tion of forests. 

Soil. - The quality of the soil is very various. In 
Brandi nhurg and Piuuerania it is generally poor: in 
many parts, indeed, it consists of tracts of loose barren 
sand, diversified with extensive heaths and moors ; but, in 
other parts, particul.irly .along tlie river* en<l lakes, thcro 
is a good deal of meadow, marsli, and other compara- 
tively rich land, ffi Ducal Prussia and Prussian Poland, 
including the prov. of Posen, the soil consists generally 
of black eartli and s.ind, and is in m.anv parts very su- 
perior. But Silesia, and the Saxon and Rhenisii prov*., 
are naturally I'crh.ips, the most productive. The plain 
of Madgebnrg, the left hank of the Elbe, is, porhiips, 
the most fertile and best cultivated district of the mo- 
narchy. 

N n 4 
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Rivers and f.akes. — Prussia Is extremely well wa- 
tered. The Rhouuh provs. are traversed by the Rhine, 
while their K. frontier 1$ partly formed by the Weser. 
The Elbe traverses the Saxon provs. ; the Oder, which 
is ulm4)st entirely a Prussian river, runs through the 
whole extetJt of the monarchy, from the S. frontier of 
Silesia to the Isle of Usedom, where it falls into the 
Baltic. Polish Prussia (or Posen) is watered by the 
Wartha ; West Prussia by the Vistula ; and Ducal Prussia 
by the Pregel and Niemen. And besides the above, there 
are many other large rivers, as the Ems, Moselle, Spree, 
Havel, Net*, &c. 

Owing to the flatness of the country through which 
they flow, none of the great rivers are interrupted by 
cataracts, and they are all navigable — the Rhine, Kibe, 
and Vistula, throughout their whole course in the Prus- 
sian dominions: the Oder is navigable, for barges, as far 
as Ratibor in S. Silesia; and the Pregel and Niemen to 
a consiilerable distance inland. The establishment of 
steam-packets on these rivers, and the freeing of the na. 
vigation of the Rhine and the Kibe from the oppressive 
tolls and regulations by which It was formerly ol)structed, 
have already been, and will no doubt eontimie to be, of 
vast service to the country. C'anals have also been con- 
structed connecting the Kibe, the Oder, and the Vistula; 
so tluit goods shipped at Hamburg may be conveyed by 
water to Dantzic, and conversch’. (See the accounts of 
the above rivers, under their different names.) 

Lakes are exceedingly numerous, particularly in Ducal 
Prussia and Pomerania. There are also along the etiast 
several large bays, or rather lagoons, communicating 
with the sea by narrow mouths, and pos8e.sslng more of 
the character of freshwater lakes than of arms of the 
sea. Thfey are denominated Hqjffs, the principal being 
the Curisene Ilatf aVid the Frisclie Ilaff, on the coast of 
Ducal Prussia, and the Hafl' at the mouth oi the 
Oder. 

Sea-ports — The principal sea-ports are Memel, Ko- 
nlgsberg, or rather Pillau, Dantzic, Stettin, and Stral- 
sund. With the exception of Stettin, or rather of its 
outport, Swinemunde, the water at these ports is rather 
shallow, seldom exceeding from 10 ft. to lift. Rut at 
Swinemunde there are from 19 ft. to 21 ft. 

Climate. — 'I'he climate of Prussia is not less various 
than the soil. Along the Baltic it is moist, and in Ducal 
XTussia, especially, the winter is long and severe. It is 
also severe in the S. parts of Silesia, cimtiguous to the 
Carpathian Mountains, In N. Silesia, Brandenburg, 
and the Saxon and Rhenish provs., it is comparatively 
mild. 

Minerals — The Prussian monarchy is richer In mi- 
nerals than might have been anticipated from its flatness. 
Iron is the most generally diffused. It ^ very exten- 
sively wrought in Silesia, principally on account of the 
crown, but dso by private individuals. The iron-works 
in the Rhine provs., near Dortmund, Solingen, I.serlohn, 
&c., and those near Schmiedeberg, Tarnowitz, Sprottuu, 
&c., in Silesia, are very extensive. Coals are very 
abundant in the Rhenish provs., Saxony, and parts of 
Sile.sia. and large quantities are annually produce<l. 
Salt, which is a government monopoly, is produced 
princip.illy in the Saxon provs., which also yield con- 
siderable quantities of copper, and some silver. Silesia 
furnishes annually large quantities of zinc, lead, and tin ; 
but the last-mentioned metal is partly, also, supplied by 
Brandenburg. Amber has long been known as a pro- 
duct of Ducal Prussia. It is principally found along the. 
low narrow tongue of laud between the Curischc llaff 
and the sea. 

If we distinguish the mineral products into, I. metals; 
11. combustible minerals; 111. scones; iV.cIay, sand, 
earth ; V. salt, alum, &c., — we have in Prussia 

I. Metal*. ^ 

SHrer, In Saxony (Maarfvid): Westphalia (Siegcn); Sitc-*la. 

Saxony (Maarfeld), We»lpl)ali.i (Siegeii) ; Sili-iia. 

Hhine, Westphalia, Saxony. 

In/n and Htfl, in every pruvinre, hui principally in the mountains 
of Sile4a, Westphalia, and fUiim*. | 

l ubitUt Wwtphalla (Siegen), and Saxony. 

A runic, Silesia. 

Calamine and sine, Silesia, Rhine, and Westplialla. 

II. Comhustihle Minerals. 

Sulphur, .Silesia. 

Anther, Prussia. 

PH coal, Silesia, Westphalia, Rhine, Saxony. 

fitnwn-coul, Saxonv aitd^hine. • 

Turf, ill every province, principally in Brandenburg. 

III. Stoners 

Amrthynt, agaU, in Silesia. 

Altdumtr, Saxony, 

MiurHe, Westphalia, Saxony, Rhine, Silesia. 
y.deaic lophut, Kliine province, and very important. 

SerjiraHn* eli/nr. Silesia. 

Of »in»d»hnu, mill-rtimee In Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, Rhine. 
oH/idiag, or u’het-etonct, In Wcstplinlia, Silesia, Saxony. 
l.imcMiunr, in Kilcsi.i, Westphalia, KIdne, Saxony, Brandenburg. 
Oiijmumin tin- lafto* province’s as limoitone. 

SluU, VVc].t|ilulia and die KIdne. 


I IV. Clay, Sand, Earths. 

Porcelain earth In Snxony, near Halle. 

Pipe-clay aniXfullci't caiih, Silesia. 

Sand, suitable for the fabrication of glass, in all province*. 

Brick-clay and marl, in all provinces. 

V. Salt. 

Kitchen call in Saxony, Westphalia, Pomerania, Rliine. 

Alum, Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, Rhine, Brandenburg. 

Saltpetre, In some provinces. 

In 183.'>, there were produced in the monarchy lft4,2Hf) 
cwt. zinc., l,C.').‘i,297 cwt. iron, J0,896,43*'i tons coal, 
181, 534, ISO lbs. salt; &c. The total value of the mineraU 
produced in that year has been estimated at 9,19G,3GG 
rix-doll. 

(Sec, for further details, the valuable and important 
w'ork of the able statistical writer, Von Dieterici, Sia- 
tistische Ubcrsicht der wichtigsten Grgenstdndc der I'rr- 
kehrs U7td Verhrauchs im Preussischen Staate, Berlin, 
183S.) 

Vegetable and Animal Productions. — These do not 
dilTer materially in Prussia and Great Britain. Rye and 
wheat, with buck-wheat, oats, barley, potatoes (imw 
very extensively cultivated), and flax and hemp, arc flu* 
i priiM-ip.'il products of I’russian agriculture. About 700, (Kin 
; eiiners of very fair wine are made in the Rhenish provs. 
It is mostly consumed in the country, the exports being 
so very trifling as not to exceed from .5,()(H) to 6,000 einiei s 
i a year. 'I'he average price of Prussian wine may t)n 
; estimated at from 1.5 to 20 ri.x-dollars per eirner. riie 
; animals of Prussia are the same with those of this coiiii - 
' try, except that wolves and wild boars, wliieh were long 
since exterminat(‘d in Great Britain, continue to exi.'^i lu 
■ considerable numbers in the Prussian territories. 

Agriculture — Down to a comimratively recent period, 
the state of lamlcd property in Prussia, aud the coiulitioii 
of the occupiers ot the soil, was similar to its state and 
their condition in most parts of continental I'.uroiie. 
The country w.as mostly divided into pretty considerable 
estates ; aiRl down to 1807, none but nobles or privileged 
persons could acquire landed property. Such parts nl 
I an estate as were not in the im mediate possession of the 
lord were held by occupiers, in a sort of predial slavery, 
on condition of their ® <'ertain rent, consisting 

sometimes of services to be performed on the lord’s 
land, sometimes of the delivery of a certain nrojiortion 
I (generally a half) the produce, and more frequently, 

I perhaps, of both the one and the other. In some places 
' the tenants had acquired a sort of hereditary right to 
their possessions on their making the accustomed pay- 
ments ; but in other parts the title to the lands they oc- 
cupied was only for life or for a certain mimber.<)f year.s ; 
though, by a most absurd regulation, the proprietor could 
not then resume the lands into his own bauds, but was 
obliged to re-let them to an occupier of the same grade 
as the one who had lell them ! In 18(t7, however, tlic 
regulation wliich prevented peasants, tradesmen, \c , 
from acquiring land was abolished; and in 1811 ap- 
peared the famous edict which enacted that all the pc.i- 
sants who held perpetual leases, on condition of paying 
certain quantities of produce, or of performing certain 
services on account of the proprietors, should, upon 
giving up owe part of the land held by them, be- 
come the uncomlitional proprietors of the other /iro 
thirds! And with respect to the other classes of pea- 
sants, or those who occupied lands upon life-leases, or 
leases for a term of years, it was enacted that they 
should, upon giving np half their farms, become the un- 
conditional proprietors of the other half! This edict 
certainly eflecled the greatest and most sw'ceping change 
that was ever peaceably effected in the distribution oi 
property in any great country. It was regarded at the 
time, and in some respects justly, as a dangerous inti r- 
fcreiice with the rights of individuals. But tlie abuses 
which it went to eradicate were so injurious to the public 
welfare, and were, at the same time, so deeply seat<;u, 
that they could not have been extirpated by any less 
powerful means. It has given a wonderful stimulus to 
Improvement. The peasantry, relieved from the bur- 
dens and services to which tlioy were previously sun- 
jected, and placed, in respect of political privileges, on ■ 
level with their lords, have begun to display a [ 
enterprise aud iudu.stry tliat was formerly , ' 

Formerly, also, there were in Prussia, as there hav'c oe( 
in Kngland and most other countries, a great exteiir 
land belonging to towns and villages, and 
coinmt^n by tlie inhabs. While under this 
lands rrrefy produce a third or fourth part of what i y 
would produce, were they divided Into separate PY*' . 
ties, .and assigned to individuals, each reaping 'y* . 
advantages resulting from superior industry and 
The Prussian government being aware of this, iu‘s . 
ceeded In elfecting the division of a vast ,},g 

common properties, and has thus totally 
appearance of a large extent of country, p 
several thousand new proprietors. The want oi t i ^ j. 
and the force of old iiabits rendered the fl*"*'* , ,,ti. 
these changes ut the outset less striking than inftuy « 
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cipated: but these retarding circumstances have daily 
diminished in power ; and it may be safely affirmed, that 
the country has made a greater progress since 1»15 than 
ft (iid during the preceding hundred years. 

The frequency of mortgages, and the embarrassed 
state of great numbers of the landed proprietors, are 
Btiil, however, loudly complained of. Perhaps the extent 
of the evil is exaggerated ; and we incline to think, that 
it is in no inconsiderable degree asoribablc to the insti- 
tution of land-banks, or rather of associations for the 
lending of money on the security of laud. These asso- 
ciations were established with the most laudable in- 
tentions : but the facilities they have afforded of con- 
tracting debt, coupled with the little risk there is of the 
principal ever being demanded, provided interest be 
paid, nave temptetl many individuals to indulge in in- 
considerate expenditure, and have made them injurious 
rather than otherwise. 

liye used to be in Prussia an article of universal con- 
sumption, occupying the same place there that wheat 
occvq)ie8 in England, and |)Otatoe8 in Ireland. Latterly, 
howevCT, potatoes have been jjaiiiing upon it, and now 
form a very important part ot tl»e food of the people, 
q he usual course is to fallow every tiiird year, taking 
citlier first a crop of rye, and tiien wheat, or con- 
versely. The greater part of the wheat shipped at 
Dantzic is brought from the Polish provinces under Rus- 
sia and Austria. Flax and liemp are cultivated for do- 
mestic use, and also for sale, in all parts of the monarchy, 
but especially in Silesiju 'I'he best ilax is raised from 
foreign seed, the seed produced at licnne being used to 
make oil-cake. Tobacco, hops, maddtT, and otiier plants 
us(‘d in dyeing, are also raised. C'ljiecory is largely culti- 
vated. lleel-root |»lantations arc very extensive, and 
have recently made great [jrogre.ss, especially in- Saxony 
and Silesia. Tl»eir produce may be estimated at from 
100, 000 to 120,000 quintals, being about a fourth part of 
tl»e sugar consumed in the monarchy. 

Except on tlie crown estates, then; are few farms. 
Most considerable landed proprietors are accustomed to 
manage their estates by stewards ; and, as already seen, 
the smaller occupiers are mostly all \»roprietors. It is 
impossible to form anv accurate estimate of tlie produc- 
tiveness of the soil, difleringas it does so very widely in 
quality, culture, &c. In the most fruitful and bc.^-t culti- 
vated districts, as near Magdeburg, tlio produce of wheat 
is reckoned at from 14 to l^schcjffH tiie (1 schcfl'cl 

= !•() bushel ; 1 morgen » I .Vi acre) ; whereas, in Pran- 
demburg and Pomerania, the produce of wheat is not 
reckoned at more than from 6 to 10 schoffel tiie morgen. 
'I’he produce of rye varies in the best districts from 4 to 
ft sell, per morgen. But in the sandy and sterile por- 
tions of Pomerania, Brandenburg, ami W. Prussia, the 
ppiduco is often not more than 2 or 3 sch. per morgen, 
rite rent of cultivated land is as various as the crops, 
being dependent partly on soil and partly on situation. 
Ill tiie imineiiiate neignbourhood of Berlin, tiie best lands 
yield a rent of l.'i rix-<Iollars per morgen ; in tiie country 
around Magdeburg the rent is in general about 10 r.-d. per 
do. ; in Brandenburg, if it be not In the neighbourhood 
ol lierJii , the rent is seldom more than 2^ r.-d. per m(»r- 
gon ; and in the Mndy and sterile tracts, tiie rent is some- 
times not more than I or 2 silver groscheu per morgen. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep arc raised everywhere 
throughout Prussia. The growtli of tlio latter has been 
ol late years an object of much attention, particularly in 
Jirapdenburg, Saxony, and Silesia. In consequence ol 
itie improvements effected by tlie introduction of merino 
sheep into Germany, the wool of Saxony, Silcsi.a, and 
sonic other provinces, has become sui>erior even to that 
Voir ' fall in tlie price of corn, subsequent to 

gavea great stimulus to this branch of industry, 
u oo now constitutes, in fact, the principal article of ex- 
Germany, and has been productive of much 

eaitn to many Saxon and Silesian proprietors, as well 
other provinces. The numlK^r of sheep in 
■ n i dominions is estimated at about If), 000, (MM), 

n ‘ . produce of wool at from 80,000 to 100,000 
aro of which about a third part is exported. Hogs 
extensively reared in Westphalia, and immense 
of “re bred In Pomerania and the N. pai t 

01 Brandenburg. We subjoin 

the^number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ami 


iin«V r 'lumucr oi Morses, 

miiwfi tiifferent Provinces of 


Prussia, as deter- 


Provinces. 

— - 

Horses 

and 

Foals. 

Blact 
(3 at tie. ' 

Sheep. 

Cioats. 

flog*. 

Prussia 
roHtn . 

Urandenburii 

Pomerania 

8tlesla - 
8aiony . 
wwtphalla 
aiiine prov. 

Total 

1 1 

iHI.-r.lJf 
1 l^7Ul 
J 

1^2,111 

tiTii.iHig 

634,41 IS 

4 ■^.'>.730 

v.i.tj,;.:: 
2,10'1,11'zu 
2.4«9 ,m, 3 
2. MS, on 
■z,7' y.l'rj 
V,! 70,7 ■>2 
.V.o.voy 
»'1'S,7.S3 

(..mi 
,3,321 
43.77.3 
, 10,7 ly 

.32.01.’, 

n.ii't 

7.3,Hf,2 

S.3.IM 

.'•Xl.N.XI 
V22,.32ii 
17'., 124 
I.S'I.SII 

1 Zn.Vo.V 
23V, 72.3 
227 .'•in* 

(.1751.901 

4,K3H,WV 

15,01 l,t.vz 327,626 

1 ,5>3(>,301 


1 Mam^faeturcs — Though more of an agrlculturdl than 
a manufacturing country, Prussia has greatly distin- 
guished herself, particularly of late years, In various 
branches of manufacture. The Uhenish provinces, Sax- 
ony and Silesia, are the districts most prominent in this 
department. Linens and coarse woollens for domestic 
consumption are made in every village, and, indeed, in 
most cottagc.8 throughout tlie kingdom. The linens that 
are exported are chiefly produced In Sile.sia, Westphalia, 
and the Enncland, or portion of Ducal Prussia contain- 
ing the circles of Braunsburg, Heilsbcrg, Bussell, and 
Allerstein. Tlie manufacture in Silesia was formerly 
very extensive, but latterly it has been, to a considerable 
extent, interfered with by that of cotton. 'I’hc total value 
of the linen stuffs annually manufactured is estimated at 
from^ 2.'> to 30 millions rix-dollars, of which a fourtli 
part is exported. Hirchberg, and the adjacent towns and 
villages, arc the principal seats of Silesian manuf ictures. 
Large quantities of silk and cotton goods, linens, &c,, 
are produced in Elberfeld, and other towns in the Rhcnisii 
provinces. Very superior broad cloth is largely manu- 
factured at Eupen, Malraedy, Berlin, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c. Prussia occupies a respectable rank in tlie Jiro- 
duction of the usetiil metals. The total quantity ot bar 
and pig iron annually produced may ( 1840) be estimated at 
about 130,000 tons. The articles of hardware, cutlery, 
&c;, made at Iserlobn, Hagen, .Solingen, Olpe, Essen, Ac. 
enjoy a high reputation ; but in this respect they are very 
inferior to the cast-iron articles, whetlier of fancy, orna- 
ment, or utility, produced at Berlin: these, .'is regards 
beauty and delicacy of execution, are unequalled by any 
made either in England or any other country. Porce- 
lain, Jewellery, watches, coaches, &c., are largely pro- 
duced at Berlin and other towns. Vast numbers of books 
annually issue from the presses of Berlin and Hallo. 
Beer and spirits are very exteiusively produced, and con- 
sumed in all parts of the monarchy. The consumption of 
spirits aYuounts, in fact, to from 160,000,000 to 1H0,000,(HX) 
quarts, or from about 40 to 4r) millions imperial gallons ! 
(3'i) Prussian quarts = 1 imp. gall.) Now, it may l>ci 
worth w'hilc observing, as illustr.itive of the habits of the 
people, that the entire quantity of British and foreign 
spirits entered for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1840, .amounted to only 2r),. 'll?, 320 galls., 
notwithst.uiding our pop. is about double that of Prussia. 
Indeed, if we take Prussia for a standard, the people of 
the United Kingdom may be said to be temperate in the 
extreme; for, wliilethc consumption of spirits in Prussia 
amounts, at an average, to about 3 galls, to each indi- 
vidual, the consumption in Great Britain and Ireland is 
only about three fourths of a gall. ! and we believe that 
the consumption of bo(>r in Prussia exceeds its consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom in a corresponding pro- 
portion. 

The principal manufacturing district of Prussia, and 
probably of the continent, is in the Khenish provinces on 
tlie W' upper, having Elberfeld and Solingen for its prin- 
cipal towns. It is well supplied with coal and water 
power; and the inhabs. arc alike industrious and in- 
ventive, Tlie pop. of Klh(>rfcld has Increased during the 
present century from 1 1,720 to 38,162 ; and the progress 
of many of tlie other towns .and villages In the vicinity 
has been hardly loss remarkable. 

Some of tlie manufacturing establishments in the 
Rhine district are on a large scale, cm uloying from 400 to 
,'jtM) work-people. The first steam-engine used in Prussia 
was set up in 1780. In 1840, there w-ere about 4v)0 ste.am- 
engincs in the monarchy, of which above 30 were in Berlin. 
The wages of the work-people employed in manufactures 
vary according to the work to bo performed, the expense 
of living, Arc. At Elberfcltl, weavers earned in 1838 from 

2 to 3 rix-dollars, or from 6.s'. to Os. a week, working from 
10 to 12 hours a da.y. Cliildrcn employed in factories 
make from 3rf. to 4d. a day. 

We subjoin an official return of the looms at work in 
the different provinces of tlie monarchy in 1837, specl^- 
ing the departments in which they were employed, and 
whether they were employed as a principal or secondary 
business. [.Sec top of next iiage.] 

Cofumercc. — i'he exports from Prus.sia consist princi- 
pally of corn, wool, timber, Westphalian hams, zinc, 
flax, bristles, salted provisions, and otlier articles of 
raw produce ; with linen and woollen cloths, silk wares, 
iron and hardware, jewellery, watches, and wooden 
clocks, Prussian blue, spirits, beer, &c. The imports 
consist chiefly of sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro- 
ducts, raw cotton, and cotton twist and stuffs, indigo 
and other dye stuffs, spices, French and other wines, coals 
for the use of the ports on the Baltic, salt, Ac. The 
amount of the trade of Prussia cannot, owing to the free 
system of internal commerce now established in Ger- 
many, bo a{5ren..'>*red with any precision; but it is very 
considerable, and is rapidly increasing. Except in dear 
years, when we are Large importers of corn, our trade 
with Prussia is carrieil on at second-hand through Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, and the Netherlands ports. But we have 
elsewhere sliown that the real value of our exports to 
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ProvlTMjes- 

Looms : » Principal Business. 

Looms ; - 

- Secomlary Rusiness. 

Cloth and StulPs of all kinds. 


Ribands. 

I.lneii. 

Coarse 

Woollen 

StuHs. 

(Hher 

StutFs. 

Silk or 
mixed Silk. 

Cotthn or 
mixwl 
Cotton. 

Wool or 
mixed 
Wool. 

Linen. 

Stocking. 




557 

789 

.38 

1.3 

98,849 

2,185 

3.3 ' 

, Posen 


25 

9';7 

1,225 



22,21.5 

129 


lirandwiburg 

2,315 

4,898 

4.621 

5,644 

306 

119 

24 .s; 7 

118 

2,50 

Pomerania - 


30 

528 

2,298 

H 

4 

1 .3.5,326 

406 

17 

Silesi.i 

76 

17,7.39 

2.687 

12,317 

249 

22.3 

1 1 ,620 

4.35 

2,581 

SiiKviny 


.3,77.5 

2,506 

4,237 

3.51 

7.31 

1.3,.5().3 

3.54 

780 

M'estphaUa 

116 

2,St7 

5X4 

.5,4.31 

26.3 

82.3 

26,9<H> 

> 53 

70.3 

Rhine province 

11,475 

9,964 

4,457 

.3,906 

892 

2,422 

12,974 

375 

1,325 

Totals 

u.m 1 

39.324 1 

16.937 

35,877 

2,118 1 

4,310 1 

216.291 i 

4.085 

5,689 ' 


Officul Account of the Number of certain Fabrics ami Manufactures in the different Provinces of Prussia in 

1837. 


Provinces. 

1 

H 

a 

^5 

c ^ 

j«i'5 

l£ 

r. ^ 

X s i 

1-4 

Is 

0 ti 

Iron Forges. 

Other Furnaces 
driven by Water. 

Copper Works. | 

Chemical 

Fabrics. 

Sugar Refineries. 

Beet -root Sugar ! 
Factories. 

Starch and fine 
Meal Factories. 

Pot and W’oad j 
A>h Factories. 

Glass Works. 

•ri a» 

e iS.St 

(2w 

Limekilns. 

Brick and Tile 
Kilns. 

Tar Works. 

Pni'isl.'t 

1 

33 

1 

12 

4.3 

3-1 

7 

3 

11 

7 

3 

19 

11 
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1 

li 
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2 
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18 
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47 

■Ill ‘m- 

Mrandenliurg 

8 

61 ; 

11 

.30 


10 

9 

IS 

22 

S 

.33 

9 

19 

13 

10.3 

713 ir,i 

Pottu-rania - 


11 ■ 


12 




1 

.3 


n 


1! 


.5(1 

.3.31. 71 

Silesia 

i 

.50 

2 

37 

2H.3 

117 

11 

2U 


11 

5(i 

60 


9 

271 

7.3.5, Hi 

Saxonv 

.3 

79 ■ 

S 

•11 

•11 

28 

6 

20 

1.3 

27 

.3.5 

2.5 

3 

8 

■173 

.5|)Hl ,711 

WeRt|ibalia - 


41 

2 

33 

401 

.315 

il 

30 

4 

- 

10 

212 

11 

3 

2I.S 

31 '2i K 

Rhine province 

^ t 

112 

n 

8.5 

26 S 

276 

24 

49 

.31 

6 

10 

415 

IH 

27 

4t;9 

4.S6j -t 

Tot. tlx 

17^ i 

401 

“37~ 

261 

1,062 


74 

m 

89 


170 

758 

109 

60 1 

l,7tl 

.3,9221 712 


Prussia may he fairly < Nilmiti. »1 .if tie.n ly 't niilli-.iis a \ i .ir. 
{Supp. io {.'.(jntnicrciitl Dufi 'mii i/.t ih'- i.i' ilui- ^ 

afforded to iiiteinal comiueire by tiie rivers and c.ui.ils 
alre.ady allmh'd to, others of a very important nature 
have recently been furnished. Previously to 18I.\ the 
roads In Prussia were, with fow' i!Xceptions, about the 
very worst In Kurope. They were, in fact, mere p.ath- 
w ays. without any artificial eoii't ruction ; .and ow inj; to 
tlie' loose sandy nature of the soil, the wheels not untre- 
quently sunk in tliein to the axle, ami the carria^’c was 
drawn rather tlirou;ih than oviT the ground. Put since 
tlie period allmled tf), a very great (•liange lias been <*1- 
fi^ctcd. New roatl.s. constnu ted on the most approved 
principles, nuuadainised. ami equal to any in !• ngl.md, 

. are now Ciirrical from Berlin to all the mo.st distantf* 
parts of the monarchy. The cro-js roads '^ave also been ; 
materially improved ; ami every d-iy i.s adding to the 
means of cotninunii’atiim thus alTorded. In all, about 
1.200 (lerin. mih's of road have been constrm ted .since 
lSl.-*>, three-fourths of which hasc been inade at tlie ex- 
pense of government, .'iml the lest l>y the eountry dis- 
irii-ts. Mail coache.s, wiiich tr.ivcl at the rate of .about &ix4 
miles an hour, are established along the principal line.s^ 
of road. They are under the orders of government, 
and are well comlucted. All travelling charges are re- 
guhated by a tariff fixed by tin; police. Hailw.ays have 
been opened, or are about to be, fiann Berlin to Pots- 
<lain, and from Cologne to Aix-Ia-(’ha[>elle ; and others 
oither hav (5 been opened, or are in the course of being 
constructed. 

Within the last few years Prus.sia has prevailed on by 
far the greater number of the secondary ami smaller 
G(!rnian states to enter into a commercial U'ague, by 
adopting a uniform tariff of duties on import.s, and esta- 
blishing a free system of internal commerce. Previously 
to the adoptifm of this plan, each petty state had its own 
custom-houses, ami its own system of duties and revemio 
laws : these frequently differed widely from tho.se of its 
neighbours, so that the intern.il tr.ide f)f the country was 
fiifljjected to all the vex.itious restrictions th.it are usually 
laid on the Inten ourse between di.stant and independent 
states, and wa.s, in conse<pience, comparatively trilling. 
But those restraints are now cntin-ly got rid of. Internal 
custom-lmusea and r.ejKirate custom duties no longer ex- 
ist. Kacli state jiarticipates, in proportion to its pop., in 
the amount of the duties collected at the frontiers of the 
league ; and a cornmotlity admitb'd at .any one of the ex- 
ternal cu»tom-hous(!S may bn subsequently conveyed, 
without let or himlorance, from Alx la-Cha|>elle to Tilsit, 
and from Stettin and Dantzic to the frontiers of Switzer- 
land imd Bohemia. It has been supjmsed by many that 
this system threatened to i>e very injurious to the trade 
of Britain .and (iennany; but there seems to be no 
ground wliat<;ver for any such appndmnsion. The free- 
dom of internal commerce will do more to promote the 
prosperity of the countries included within the league, 
ti.jjfi any other mea.sure their rulers could have adopted ; 
and, as population inerease.s, and the inhabitants become 
more wealthy, there will, no doubt, be an aiigmimtod de- 
mand for foreign prtMiucts, Generally speaking, the du*> 


/attempt made to raise them to an exorbitant heiglit, flic 
facilities for smuggling along the trontiers of the league 
'arc so very great, that its tr'rritorics would very speedily 
he deluged with overtaxed products. Ami in addition 
to tills signal reform, the tolls ami other impeiliiuciit'i 
that formerly obstructed the free navigation of the Itliinc 
to the Llhe are now mostly removed ; and there .ire no 
longt'r any exclusive companies, or incorporated giiil is 
or bodies, to obstruct the gencr.al freedom of imiiistiy 
and competition. 

S/itppinf ' — ('onsidering the extent of sea-coast po‘- 
sessed by Prussia, and the facilities she enjoys for sliip- 
building, the shipping is not very considerable. In l>'2i 
there belonged to the dilferont Prussian ports TiTd f 
of the bunleu of .')S,()07 la.sts of 4,000 ibs. each. In 
Prus.sia bad 001 ships, of 73,(i0<) lasts. Stettin pos-trf.'-M.s 
the largest amonnt of shipping, ami next to It Dant/ic. 
Prussia has entered into reciprocity treaties with inuA 
foreign pow<*rs. 

Muncy, c^c. — Aceounts arc kept in rix-dnllars, nr 
thalers, of 30 silver gro.schen. ICach rix-dollar .stiuiild 
contain ‘2.">7-GHgr. line silver, and is worth 'Is. ll^d., Imt 
is generally taken at .'kv. The centner, or quint. d "t 
IJO Ib.s., is eipial to IJ3-3H1 Ib.s. avoirdupois. The last, by 
which ship-s’ tonnage ami freights are e^^im.atcd, contains 
4,000 Prussian Ib.s. One Prussian mile is equivab iit b’ 
4 r»H English miles. The morgen is equal to I Minip, 


acres. 

liners; Pupvlntiun. — The pcojile of Prussia belet', it 
mostly to the great tierin.an and Slavonian fainilic.s ; ibe 
I’oles in Po.sen, W. Prussia, Arc. belonging to the laltci, 
and the great bulk of the Inhabs. in the otlier district.'' t(i 
the former. German is the language of tlie court, and nl 
all the better informed classes in all parts of the king- 
dom. Wc have seen that tlu- pop. of the monarchy, ex- 
clusive of Neufchdtel, has increased tfrom 10,31!b03l, 
IHIG, to I4,OJ)H,12.'> in IH37. As only 35,029 of tins ang- 
inentation is due to an enlargement of terr/tofj ( 
Duchy of Eiehtenberg,?icquiriHl in 18.31), it is amon' nM 
rate of natural Increase than lias taken place during 
Rjuno period in any other country ; and th‘’ ‘^'**, ,.,1 
the people being, at tiu* same time, materially j 

it aHbrds the most miecjUivocal evidence of the me 
of prosperity. ,,,nv 

No doubt a consiilcrable portion of tins Increa. 2 
be ascribed to the change already noticed in 
btitinn of property. It is more than doubtfuij n 
whether the influence of this change w ill 
as advantageous as It has been hitherto. WitJi ^ 
ceptians, there are neither entails nor majoraus 
sia ; but when an imlivldual dies, hi.s 
it consist of land or moveables, is rqualhj _ j tie 
his children, without rcsjiect to sex w*' ,frotu’rty 

influence of this law in causing the tlmt 

was Hmlteil, jircviously to 1807, by the '‘‘'j’ ‘ , „ow be 
none but nobles could hold land, •ut, a» d. > > ^ 

held by any one, the system of equal to fc.ir 

its full force ; and there is but too »duch i « : j-divisin" 
that, in the end, It may occasion the too 
of landed property, and an excess of agrii-d 
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We regard this aa being, In fact, by far the most for- | majesty from his not at once conceding an extension of 
iTiidable of the unfavourable contingencies to which ' poimlar rights and privileges ; and tlie general opinion 
Prussia would seem to be exposed ; and unless it be met i seems to be that such concessions cannot long be with- 
by the organization of such a system of poor laws as will ’ held. The city of Breslau, and otlier importaiit bodies, 
make it for the interest of the proprietors to oppose have already petitioned ’ 


themselves to a too great subdivision of the land, and ; 


, the king on tin* subject ; and 

should the wish for an extension of popular privilege s 


too rapid increase of population, the consequences may i b»*come general, aiul l)e vigr>rously pressed upon the 

be most disastrous. Already, indeed, there are in several ^ gov ■ 


(luartcrs symptoms of an excess of population. This is a 
matter to which the attention of government cannot be 
too early and steadily directed. 

Tlio pop., in 1837, was divided as follows : — 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

J o 11 (( oinpleted) years of age 

‘2,477.1.'i4 

9i,Mr,,7\5 

From 1 1 l'> <iU ((.oinpletcd) 


4,l!)l,.')S.T 

Above tiO years 

40y,4A'J 

4.10,671 

Total 

7.oa9,2V3 

7,068, ;»02 


At an average of the throe years ending with 18.37, the 
iimuber of l)irths, marriages, and deaths, in the different 
provima's of the tuonarcliy, was as follows: — 


Proviiues. 


Births. 

Marr 

iages. 

Deaths. 

Fruvoa - 

I'oseo 

IJr-nidenliurg 

1‘oirii'iaiii.i 

Sil.^iH 

Saxony 

Weitiihalia 

Ktiine jiroviiicc 


Dl ,4fi2 

■m.tio.i 

til.osl 

.18.612 

1 11 .8 I 2 
67,sr.i 
4 'i, 11.6 
t)'2,lU 

21,111 

1 1,211 
1.6,27!) 
8,.S7.1 
'>.6.601 

1 .V..~..6!» 
12,00.1 
20, .11!) 

72.121; 

.17.0.6(; 

4s,t;i2 

2.6,0,62 

Dl.'.'U 

4 l.O.i'l 
41,1.6)1 
7)i,021 

Total 


6.67, 8M1 

_ 128. 

I22 

4.18, (iOA 


government, it will, no doubt, have to be gianttal. 

It i.s common in this country tociill the gov(.‘rnment of 
Prussia a desjiotism ; but if wt? mean by a despotism a 
government in which the monarch may do as Ik; pleases, 
with little if any regard for tlie feedings and intere.'sts of 
his subjects, tluTo is, ]>erhaps, no government less a 
despoti.sm than that of Prussia. It, in fact, niav be said 
to be self-govcrned *, for, though tlie king be all-powi vlul 
so long as his conduct is a|>}iroved by the bulk e)f the 
I people, he would, on the contrary, bo quite powerless 
I were lie to lose thedr conlideuce and support. The king 
of Prussia lias no extrinsic resoute'es, or ])eculiar in- 
terests, on which to fall back in the evimt of his becoming 
unpopular. Tlicre is lUMther a powerful church nor a 
powerful aristocracy in Prussia : the army, too, is mendy 
a iiortion of the citizens ; and where (‘very man is ('du- 
I cat(‘d and every man is a soldier, the ails of the govern- 
1 ment cannot, spi'aking generally, bo other than the acts 
! of the public. But it is most probable, as stated above, 
that the Prussians will insist upon a direct control over 
' tlie mcasure.s of government : but whether that shouM 
he so or not, no one acipiainted with the state of society 
in Prussia can doubt that imblic opinion is there all but 
j omnipotent. 

I 'I'lio deputies an* elected for six years, and must bo .30 
i years id’ age, and the electors 2"). Tlie king nominates a 
! pn'Sident and vice-president of each state, cbosen from 
I the first or second order, and lixes tin; duration of the 


There are in Prussia, exc. NeufehAb.d, towns with a . ^'***’''!**^‘ majority of is necessary on all 
pop. of aiul utiwards ; th(‘ inhabs. of wbieli amount j Mi'‘‘sHons ,.roposed by the king, but on other mattiu s a 
in all to :V)(;(),3ir,, or to about 3-Mtbs of the pop. mev majority suffices. 1 Iieir sittings are not publle. 

(uurrnwrnt.-Tho govc-nunent of Prussia is mo- r.’^suUs (inly of tlnur pnu^eding^ 

naiTliical. the exercise of the royal prerogative being ^ } ^ riissians arc entitled to address theinsclves by pe- 
inodUit d by the j.rivileges of the (lilferent ranks and titmn diivelly (., the sovereign ; and there is no mstancci 


r Immlile the parly jiri'sentiug it, 
answer. Political writings 


(jiders of the itoople, and still more by tlndr intelligence i peUfion, however bumlile 

and the power revulting from their military organization. ! •'‘‘loaming without a distinct ansv 
Th«Mu-co,.mnishw,ltar)OnM,oMi,-.u UMI. Th,- r . 

stilt.! : iin.l tlirif ill.. iiiiK! ' •V fifsi.li'i.t, witli |..m.'rs sniiil.'ir t.) tliiist! ol a I r.'nch 


king is assist('d l>y aeouneil of state; and tlnre ar(‘ nine . r- ' i-... a.., ...u iw y, jnu. o 

ministers for partienlar deiiartments, ('at li haviiiga .salary , 'J. ‘“T nx-doUar.s (.100/.), is placed 

of 12,000 rix'(lollHr.s (1,800/.). .States have b(‘en esta- ; f which the king- 

blislK'd in the difTerent provinei's by virtue of an ordinance divuied. 

is.sned in ls‘23. Projects of all laws r<‘specting 


acli prtiv. h;c' aUo a inilitai j e<iminand- 

a pro\ . dll fetoi of t.l\es, ;i 



representations to the king. ^ .n ... . , , , . , 

(lie provinees of Silesia, Saxony, VVestphali.a, and the /O’we/^deM, or pars, (eonnmiues). l.ach ri'gi'iicy has a 
hhine, are divided into four classes or statr.s : consisting, ^ I'/ csident and uii admimstrative board or eouneil ; and 
1^1. of mediatised princes and other sup(;rior nobles ; 2(1. | I ''- h^ thc'r subdivisions hav(‘ also their local authorities. 
oMiiferior nobles and gr(‘at landliolders ; .3d, of bur- < nnmicipal orgam/ation qj the townsjs more com- 



‘h;i>ulie.s are chosen liy and represent the.se states’. Tin; ! Lawirevht /Hr die Pn'Hsyheheyt 

lollowing table show.s the nnniber of representatives for 1 which n'Ceived the royal sanction in 1 < PI , and 

each .state in each province 


rrnvi«,.oc 1 

(’lasses of Si.ites. 

Fotal 

z: 1 

II. 

III.“ 

Uej.. 

l’rus.sia . • 

I’oM-n . I 1 

Ihaiulciihurg . 

J oiiierania 

46 

2.6 

36 

26 

2H 

L ”■' 

F Itt 

22 

8 

12 

8 

1)6 

4!) 

70 

4!) 


1.10 

_83 J 


I_2ti3 



— 


Total 






I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Itep. 

XiUsiia 

Saxony 

'^stjihnlia . ! 

a-hine province 

Total 

10 

6 

11 

3)i 

2!) 

20 

26 

.10 

24 

20 

25 

16 

1.1 

20 

26 

!)2 

72 

71 

80 

32 

no 

9U 

71 

^15 





the 4 other 

142 




provinees 

130 

83 

60 

263 

_ li ross total 



1 182 

_121_ 

678 _ 


•^hications will however, that very material mo- 

of repn siintatloif^^'l^ ”1 thi.s sy.stem 

experienced at 'ViV ^'‘‘‘‘siclerabli' dlsuppointinent was 
1 nenetd at the outset of the reign of his picseut 


became law in 171)1; but it is ocea.sionally modified by 
custom; and Poli.sli, Swcdi.sh, and (iennan laws are still 
in force in certain parts of the monarchy, 'riu; Bhonish 
provinces follow, with some ( xcejitions, the rules laid 
down in the Code yapoteon . Tlie primary ]>roceedings 
in judicial matters take jilace before local courts esta- 
blished in the circles and towns , thence they may bo 
carried before tlie provincial courts {^oberlnndes ge- 
rie/i/r) ; .and in tlie last resort before the supreme tri- 
bunals at Berlin. 'I'ho Judges are independent ; aiirf 
justice is purely and rht'aply .administered Juries are 
employed in the Itbenisii nrovimes, but not in the otlier 
parts of the mnn.archy. u'ribvmals of arbitration have 
.also been est.ablislicd in the inovinces of Brandenburg, 
Pomcr.aui.a, Prussia, Silesi.a, .and Saxony, similar to 
those established in Denmark (which see), and with tho 
same beneficial results. In 1.8.3(i, of 13,>'.31 eases brought 
before tliesc tribunals, in the above provinces (excepting 
Pru.s.sia, from which there arc no returns), ll,83.'iwere 
settled, and only I,1)’.M> sent to (Jie higher courts. In no 
other country, perhaps, is patronage of so little conse- 
qneina*, and merit so sure to lead to distinction and 
juivaneeuient. Candidates for public employment go 
through a course of education appropriate to tho fuuc- 
tions they are desirous to fill ; and before being ap- 
pointed, nave ;<> .d' nit to a severe examination as to 
ihoir knowledge, conduct, .and fitne.ss for the office. 
“ En Prussey" sa\s M. Cousin, “ Urns les /’'nctionnaires 
stmt salaries ; el co7nme Us n'arrivent d aucunv fottcUon 
t/ii'apres des c.ruJ7tens s^eeres, tous sunt (u'/airts ; et 
comme dc plus its sunt pris dans tuules les classes, Us 
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portent dam Cexercice de leurg emplois Vetprit ginSral 
du pays, en whne terns qu'ils y contractent Vhabitude 
dfsgouvemement. ’ ’ 

The king of Prussia is, next to the emperor of Austria, 
the most important member of the Germanic (-Confeder- 
ation. His contingent to tl»e army of tlie Confederation 
is 79,234 men. 

Religioft — Tlie royal family belongs to the reformed 
or Protestant religion ; but all denominations of Chris- 
tians epjoy the same privileges, and are equally eligible 
to places of trust or emolument. Tn ina?, the pop. con- 
sisted of 8, (>04,748 Protestants, ,'),294,003 Catholics, 183,679 
Jews, and 14,49.'> Memnonites. The Protestants predo- 
minate very decidedly in Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
Saxony, and Ducal Prussia ; while the Catholics predo- 
minate in the Rhine province and Westphalia, in the 
regency of Oppeln, in Silesia, and in Posen. When 
Silesia was at'quired by Prussia, the mass of the pop. 
were Catholics ; but at present the Protestants predomi- 
nate in the regencies of Breslau and Liegnitz, particu- 
lar the last. 

The Protestant church is governed by consistories, or 
boards appointed by government, one for each province. 
There are also synods in mo.st circles and provinces, but 
no general syimd has yet been held. The constitution 
of uie Catholic church differs in different provinces. In 
the Rhenish provinces it is fixed by the conconlat en- 
tered into between tlie French government and Pojk; 
Pius VII. But in every part of the monarchy, the 
crown has wisely reserved to itself a control over tlie 
elei'tion of bishops and prii^sts. In the entire king, 
dom there were, in 1837, 6,74(1 ordained Protestant 
clergymen, and 140 assistant do.: tliere were, at the 
same time, 3,. 610 Catholic priests, and 2,0.33 vicars, chap- 
lains, Ac. ; 80 that the proportion of Catholic clergymen 
rather exceeds that of Protestants. 

The incomes of the clergy are very different. The 
higher Catholic clergy are paid by the state, the arch- 
bishop of Breslaw' receiving 1,700/. a year, and the other 
bishops alKiiit 1,13,6/. Tiie Incomes of the parochial 
clergy, of both sects, mostly arise from peculiar endow- 
ments. Generally government does not guarantee tlie 
stipend cither of Protestant or Catholic clergymen ; but 
in many pars, thi; clergy enjoy a public provision from 
the state. This is peculiarly the case in the Rhenish 
provinces, In virtue of the concordat alre.ady ailnded to. 
Proselytism, or tlie attempting to induce a person to 
change his religion, whether by hirceor by persuasion, is 
prohibited by law ; and all coiitrover.sial sermons, or pe- 
culiar displays of religious zeal, would certainly attract 
the notice, and incur tiie displeasure of the authorities. If 
we except the Rhine province and Westphalia, the pop. 
of which are bigoted Catholics, perliapi there is iu no 
country less of religious acrimony and contention than 
In Prussia. For further details as to the religious state 


on a perieci looiing oi equaiiiy, removes an aaiH 
and religious animosities. All matters relative' to llu’ 
public schools are managed in each provinei* by a public 
board appointed for that purpose ; and the exp<‘n>c is 
defrayed by government. (For further information as to 
the Prussian schools, see the Report of M. Cousin. Sui‘ 
V Instr uction Puhlique en Prusse, Ac.) 

Exclusive of the gymnasiums and superior schools^ 
Prussia has six universities, and the two setni-univei'^l* 
ties of Munster and Braunslierg. These are placed di' 
rcctly under the control of the minister of public m* 
structioii ; and much pains has been taken to render t un 
efficient and useful. The number of professors and sui)'> - 
dinate teachers in the Prussian universities is very ' 

and we should incline to think that they liad been m i < 

counter in' carrying them into effect, and of their result. } lessly multiplied. The lollowing statement ‘''‘'‘I , . , 

From Silesia the system has been gradually extended to | attendance at the Prussian universities in l8Jlandi i •- 

Account of the Number of Pupils attending the different Universities and Semi-Universities of Prussia during tlie 
Summer Sessions of 1834 and 1837 respectively. 


of Prussia, see the Pari. Paper drawn up by Mr. I.,cwis 
from the official returns furnished by the Prussian go- 
vernment. 

Education Prussia ijpn boast of possessing a more 

perfectly organised and complete system of national edu- 
cation than has ever existed in any country. Frederick 
the Great has the merit of having intrcxlnced tlie system 
into Silesia, after he had wrested it from Austria ; and 
iuch of our readers as are curious al)out these matters, 
will find in “ Adam's Letters on Silesia," a very full and 
Interesting account of the plans of Frederick in relation 
to this important subject, of the obstacles he had to 


the other provinces, and is now in full vigour In every 
part of the monarchy. Attendance at school is enforced 
oy law. Every child, whether male or female, rich or 
poor, must attend a public school from the age of live 
years complete, till such time as the clergyman of the 
par. affirms that the child has acquired all tne education 
prescribed by law for an individual in its station : geno. 
rally speaking, the school time extends from G to | j 
years complete. Should a child not attend, its parents 
or guardians must satisfy tiie public authorities that it 
is receiving an appropriate education at home or in a 
private seminary. 'I'lio schmil fees are exceedingly mo- 
derate ; and the ehildren of such poor persons as iin- 
unable to pay them, are instructed gratuitously at the 
public expense. According to the census of 18.37. the 
pop.of the monarchy, ex. NeufchAtel, was 14,(>J)H,l2r). it 
is calculated that of this number, 2,8^10,328 were between 
the ages of 6 and 14, complete ; and it appears from tlie 
official returns, that of this number 2,171,74.6 w re ae- 
tually at school, or were otherwise receiving sullicii m 
instruction. It must not, however, be supposed tliai the 
6.68, .683 (2,830,328 — 2,171,71.6) apparent excess of cliihiieii 
not at school are not instructed. The 2,8.30,328 includes, 
as already stated, all the children between 6 and M \ ear«. 
complete j but the school e<liio;ition of a good many 
children is completed by the timt; they complete their 
12th or 13th year; and owing to the delic.-ite stati' el 
their health, and other circumstances, a good m;m\ do 
not go to school till they have attained their 7tli or sih 
year. And allowing for these circumstances, w<* believe 
It may be safely affirmed of Prussia, with the exceptimi 
of a h'w districts in Posen, that every child horn within 
her limits Is educated ! In so far, too, as we are able 
to judge, Prussian education Is of the most excc'llent 
quality ; and is, in this respect, as much superior to that 
of the lower and middle classes in England and Scot- i 
land as can well be imagined. The late king of Prussia 
de.served the estet'm and gratitude, not of his own mi 1)- 
jeets only, but of every friend to humanity in every part 
of the worhl, for the zeal, perseverance, and discretion 
he displ.ayed in maturing this system. Nothing lias 
l>een omitted tliat could render it perfect. In the schools 
for the instruction of the masters, the examinations to 
which they are subjected, and the supervision cxercisfd 
over every p.art, the utmost anxiety is evinced to rciulcr 
it as perfect as possible. 

No particular religious creed is allowed to be taught 
In any school ; but on particular days, set apart fm tfic 
purpose, the children are instruct(;d by the clergymen of 
the different sects to which they belong. Their religions 
instruction is not, therefore, neglected ; while tlie inti r- 
mixture of the different sects from their earliest y* ir*’, 
on a perfect footing of equality, removes all asperitii s 


Unirerdtics, Ac. 

Year. 

Trot. 

I’hfology. 

R. Cath. 
Theology. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Phnosopj^y. 

Total. 

Total of 

Natlres. - 

Jlcrlln - - { 

18.3t 

IS.37 

51 H 

4.30 

I I 

.391 

475 

402 

,356 

289 

321 

1 ,86.3 
1,.38.3 

1,.34.3 

1,1. S.1 

Bfmiao - - 1 

lH3t 

18.37 

217 

1,68 

21. 6 

191 

2.37 

118 

118 

128 

115 

126 

920 

721 

905 

70.3 

Bonn - ■{ 

18,31 

18.37 

no 

71 

I'jr, 

108 

278 

2)7 

l.Vt 

IM 

116 

102 

H.31 

657 

7.37 

.371 

»•»' ■ •{' Im? 

505 

3.'»4 


127 

87 ■ 

109 

128 

60 

69 

801 

638 

6.35 

.321 

KOnlgsberg -[j 

Til 

140 

I I 

83 

.64 

4 . 83 

65 

1(1.3 

no 

422 

379 

384 

36.3 

Grelf.wald -{ 

93 

43 

* I 

43 

14 

72 

59 

12 

102 

220 j 
218 

207 

190 

Munder - -{ 


181 

1.38 


: 

61 

68 

242 

206 

200 

166 

Lyceum Hoda- / 18.34 
num, 1 1 837 

1 I 

17 

2% 

: 

. , 

9 

.3 

26 

27 

26 

27 


1 

1,1% 

609 

4.39 

1,.382 

978 

958 

H!)5 

765 

IHM 

5gMH 

4.431 

4,4.37 

5.724 _ 


.V2'l 


JH 


117 


S!ll 

707 
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Military Force. — Tho gftimtlon of Prussia, sur- 
roiindcrf by powerful monarchies, and with a disjointed 
territory, requires for her security a largo military force. 
Put as the revenue of the country is comparatively li- 
'iiiled, it became indispensable to endeavour to organise 
the army so that it might embrace the maximum of 
lorce with the minimum of expense. The Prussian go- 
vcnmicnt seems to have pretty satisfactorily solved this 
important and diihcult problem. The obligation of mi- 
litary simvice is universal ; every man being obliged to 
enter tlie army of the Hue, or the landwehr (nrovincial 
anny). between the ages of 20 and 32, jis a private, and 
to serve in tho one or the other for three years. At the 
(>t)(l of this period he may enter the anny of tho line 
for a limited period as a volunteer, of which description 
of rc'cruits it chiefly consists, or return home to prose- 
cute s<ime civil employment, his service in the army 
having secured for him various privileges. But tlie in- 
(lividtials whose period of service in the army of the line, 
or the Inndirehr. has be<?n completed continue bound, on 
returniirg home, to serve in the second ban of the land- 
wi'lir till they be 3'J years of age. They are seldom, 
liowover, called on to be exercised, and then only for 
limited jieriitds. Tlie Inridstunn, or levy eri masse, con- 
sists of all the men not in the army or the landwehr up 
to the age of 50, and of young men between 17 and 20. 
This force is only called out in case of invasion. The 
.avmv of the line may at present be estimated at 122,000 
men', distributed as follows: viz. : —infantry, K.3,000, 
cavalry ‘20,000, artillery 12,000, engineers 2,0(K), and per- 
manent landwehr .5,(X)0. The resi'rve and the first ban 
of the landwehr amount to 2‘2H,OuO men, and the 2d ban of 
the landwehr comprises lH0,(i00, making the total military 
force of the country about .5.30,000 men. Of these tlie 
I. „iil.n .irmv and the first ban of the landwehr, amount- 
ing in ;r.ii Mod, ,,re ready to act immediately against an 
enemy. There are numerous institutions, at Berlin and 
elsewhere, for military education. The greatest pains 


are taken to havb the officers well instructed, and equal 
to their duties. Their appointments are good. The con- 
dition of the common soldier has also beem vastly im- 
proved. He is seldom subjected to corporal punishment ; 
and his pay and rations have been nearly doubled since 
IBtMi. The Marquis de Caraman estimates the total 
annual expense of a Prussian foot soldier, including 
rations, at rix-dollars (92. 9^. Gd.) a year ; and that of 
a cavalry soldier. Including the kiicp of his horse, at 213 
rix-dollars (31Z. lOy.) a year. These allowances, consi- 
dering the cheapness of provisions in Prussia, place the 
Prussian soldiers on a level, in point of commrt, with 
those of England or of any other country. Nothing, in 
fact, is omitted tiiat seems calculated to benefit the 
army, and to keep up the martial spirit of the people. 

This system imposes, no doulit, severe privations on 
the public. But there is a general conviction of its 
being necessary ; and its univi rs.ility. and tin* Imparti- 
ality of the laws, prevent it from 1 m lug tell as a pei nliar 
burden by any particular cl.i-s. At all (“Vi-nis, u j., |■ll■ar, 
whatever difference of opinion may exist as to its merits 
in other respects, that it has completely nntiovaliscd the 
army ; which must be alw'ays actuated by the sentiments 
and feelings that prevail among the mass of tlio p(H)plo 
from which it is taken, and to wliich it is constantly 
being returned. When, therefore, it is said that Prussia 
is a “military nioiiarcliy,” it is necessary to bear in 
mind tliat the anny is not composed of mercenary 
troops, but of citizens serving for a limited period, and 
that it has very little analogy indeed to most other Eu- 
ropean armies. (For fnrtlier and amnle information as 
to the IVussian army, see the excellent Essay of the 
Marquis Caraman, Sur V Organisation Miliiairc de la 
Prnsse, passim. ) 

Prussia has no ships of w^ar. 

llevfnne and Kjcpenditurc. — The following is an 
official statement of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Prussian monarchy for 1835 ; — 


Pvfv.Pu'o of tho fulmlnislr,\tion of 
limn, litis and forosts, after ile- 
tlin ting the revenne rt'served for 
ilio fooU'oo trust of (lie crown 
or tho shIos of domains, iScc., for 
I ho inoro spooity paying otF of 
( ho iialimial ilobf ' - 

0( inine>i, forges, and salt-mines, 
and of the royal china ruanufac- 
(ory a| Horlin ... 

< >f itio ijost-oltice 

or (lio lottory . . . 

Of the Adininhfration ofTdxct, 

i'l) 'I'axes on landosi and house 
property ... 

ill) (poll -t, lies) 

(<j Taxes on trade (patents) 


('/) Importation, exi>ortation, .and 
transit dutv, on the con- 
sumption of homo products ;• 
tolls : duly on navigation and 
tho O' ■ of liarbours, canals, 
l.nda'*', Hiiil other ooinmu- 


■'iiriilii; rr vt-niir*- fnnn the iTinci 
P III'' I'l I ii liinilif rtf 
' ■>(>■■11 . iioni, iiui roiiiiirivcd under 
thcalwve 


Total 


fi,404,()(K)| 

1,‘J73,0()U 


18,112,«(K) 


20,0,52,000 

6,.36t»,000 


4,212,000 


717,00!! 

1,2M(>,(»"0 

609,000 


43/i30,(Xk. 

80,000| 

332,000] 


51, 740, 000 1 


Niitionat Dehl, t'is. ; — 

Interest of ttw general and provincial debt, and 
expeipM-s of management .... 
Sinking-fund . . , . . 


Interest and sinking fund of debts of diflerent 
province.s .... . . 

Pensions amt J.ife-ltmU, vis. r — 

Pensions to servants of iJie state, and llieir widows 
and children, and other < li.«ritie.s 
Pensions for life to members of suppressed spiritual 
cori)oralion.s, &c. - 

Prrpt'fnal Rents : — 

Indcnmilication for al»olished elaiins and usufructs 
For capitals and securities called in 

For tlie cal'inet, the oftlce of tJie minister of state, 
nccountant-general’s odicc, and the administra- j 
tion of tlie treasury, the mint, arrhive of the 
state and provinciiU an hives, the .secret.i^ i»f 
state’s olTu e, tl'e .account-otUi e, the chancilwry | 
royal, and the statisllc.il otfice 
Ministry of spiritual, ettucational, and medical 
atfairs ...... 

Miiiisirv of the interior .md p'*li< e . - 

IVIini%tr> H ilie iiiti nor i'..r li.ides and general 
commissions . . . - , 

Administration of roniinerce and mnntifactories, 
including land and aquatic buddings, Imt ex- 
clusive of roads - - - - _ - 

Maintenance of old and making new roads, in- 
cluding Interest of capital raised for making 
roads, ^c. ..... 

Ministry of foreign ad airs .... 

Ministry of war, including the supplies for the 
great military orphan asylum at PotMhun, and 
Its affiliated institutions .... 

Central Adminisiratitm of Finances, vis. : — 

(a) The tinance office and for the state treasury 
office 

(5) I'lie general administration of the domains and 
forests ...... 

Ministry of justice . . - - - 

Chief- presidenfa and provincial courts (Regier- 

ItrecSjng of horses (Hanpt- und lAidgcstute) - 
Revenues not recovered, extra expenses, and ini- 
proveinenu ... - . 

7‘ota! . - - 


(',.397,000 

‘2,»SO,<)()0 


«,8.7,nuOj 

41,0(M>I 


159,000 

94,000 


2,r>s3,ooo 

2,184.000 


2,8. 52, not) 
681,000 


2.3,402,000 


253,000 
2,06 1, (HK) 


1,760,01)0 

167,000 


1,3.50,000 


I 51,740,000 


In 1838 the revenue amounted to 62,(581,000 rix-dolla., which, as alwve, exactly balanced the expenses. 


be obsenred, that the above rtate- 
tlm c® amount of revenue after 

mated of collection are deducted. These are e$ti- 
direS ™ a i produce of the 

ducft from 10 to 12 percent, on the pro- 

that In thl!^!® that are indirect. It will also be observed, 
for the expenditure nothing is set down 

hU court support of the monarch and 

•PProprliirf Vriha **- 


The t. 3 X on classes is a kind of poll-tax imposed on 
the inhabs. of the country and towns, according to the 
amount of their property, and the pop. of the towns. 
The tax on iiuhistry or trades consista of the sums 
charged for patents or licences for leave to carry on 
trades, &c. 

National Dcht. — 1* rederick the Great effected all his 
extraordinary achievements without contrnctir^any debt, 
and left at his death a large sum in the conbrs of the 
state. Though his successors were not so economical. 
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still, at the breaking out of the war with France, Prussia 
was free from debt. In the course of tliat contest she 
was comiHdied to borrow pretty larf?e sums, whiclj, how- 
CTcr, have been considerably reduced since the peace. 
The public debt of Prussia teiountod, in 1H40, to about 
130,000,0()() rix-dollars, ojt jy,r><Ki.(i(i(i/. 

Provision for Ihc Poor. — 'I'he question as to the pro- 
vision for the poor has only bc'cnuie of importance since 
the abolition of vassalage in IKK). Previously to that 


PRUSSIA (PROPER). 

epoch they were provided for by their lords. At pre- 
sent poor persons, or those unable to provide for them- 
selves, have a legal claim to support. Hut it is rarely 
necessary to resort to compulsory proceedings to enlorco 
this claim, the really necessitous being generally pro- 
vided for l)y voluntary subscriptions. There are work- 
houses in most larg(^ towns. 'I'hat of Herlin had, m 
Is:i8, an average pop. of from H.'iO to 1)00 persons ; which 
cost at an average .00 ri.\-dollars a year each. 


Account of the Crimes judicially prosecuted in Prussia in 18.3G; the llhine Province, Neufchatcl, and Out 

Pomerania excepted. 


Provinces. 

i-i ' i 

£|| ' ^ 
y.^ 1 = 

i'l i 

t fc 5 

0) [-C-I 

Infanticide. 

V F, 
c i- 

i 

k'- 't 

^ fr-.K 

0 3 

'C^ 
3 3 

i 

e 

M 

§ 

a 

i' 

01 

Incendiaries. 

Real Injuries. 

1 ^ 

''H 

~ c 
3 0 

-a -d 
3 ^ 

HA 

Other Crimes. 

Total of Trials on 
account of Crimes. 

Pvu ia 


s-m 10 ? 

1 1 41 

r. 

27 

sr. 

4 ,.'..57 

3.5 

!'>7 

4 

.57 

131 

411 

27,4.50 

50 

1,109 

.55,123 


i,ii.T,.v.n 'jt; 

Hs.v 71 

- i 21 

a 

21 

■to 

.5.12.'> 

37 

1.51 1 

1 2 

40 

50 
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13,S05 

15 
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19,()sn 
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i.r.m.v’,.', 1 ( 1 , 

l.o'.Mi (;7 


10 

1.5 


4,y2S 

2.'> 

429 15 

28 
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42.(52 

til 

1 ,0,s7 

.50,s9o 

I’oinoraiiia 

7(i.^,7l2 .1 ' 

.•in? r,i\ 

1 ! i.~>! 

2 

11 

! ri; 

1.102 


H5 


15 

20 
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8,207 

77 

1 15 

10,172 

Hilcsia 

111 

y.in: yo 

- 1 .Vt 

21 

SO 

I17| 

4.(i».-. 

lot 

3IS 

10 

41 
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21,029 

49 

2, .537 

31,2.53 


1.(7 1, 20-) 27 

1 , 0(11 Ko; 

2 1 2(;i 

(i 

11 


.5,;)Oy 

31 

317 

10 

34 

St 

410 

iy,!l 01 

.553 

1,711 

2!). 097 

fstiihalia 

1,(22,.'.S7 ."vO 

7:> 

JiL^i 

1 

1.5 

.~.y, 

2,102 

21 

187 

9 

35 

30 

4(5 

22,913 

] 99 

1,028 

27,701 
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n ,')()(;, ."isn r.u 

:.,i.-iy 

9 22.5' 

r>7 

isl 

lay 25,yis 

2(;o 

1,717 

(.1 

2^ 

535j2,.57hj 159,400 


S,7(i3:207,49fi 

Kliinc I’roviiu'u in 
1H37 

2,2'>S,.S2(> ."•O 

1,17 1 ' f>-2 

20' 

12 J 

”1 

2 

12 

2,0.57 

29 
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■10 

! 7( 

1 

•H' 2,117 

80,4 1 1 


18,(7K 
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Account of tlie Number of Deaths in the different Prussian Provinces in 1S37, specifying the Numbers that 

died t)f each Disease. 


Provinces. 

i N'loloiit I'eaths. 

OfOld [ j 

-^ 20 . i Suicides. 

In 

Child- 

hcl. 

; pox. , phol.ia., 

Hirtnor- 
rh.ii;e .iiul 

A;M.,.I.xy. 

Kxtern.'d 

J)ist’as(>s 

aiul 

Wounds. 

Diseases 
not de- 
ter- 
inirusi. 

Horn 

dead. 

Tot ft] . 

Prussia 

7,,S55, 192 

1 ,2,5S 

912 

: .57'; 

9 1 21.917 21,511 

. 5,170 

1,.5,S0 

,S,.5(I.5 

2,7!'1 

72.120 

i’o.t'U 

(.119, 75 

( to 

518 


1 1 11,211 S..S95 

2,7.50 
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0,500 

1,(70 

37,05(. 

ilr.'niU-nUurg - 

5,s;9' .571 
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’ riD*; 

1 1 11,995 17,91 .' 
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2, .5! 11 

2,821 

-18.0(2 

I’oim-rani.i 

.5,7 t2l 118 

1. 1 
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1 1 O.n.'lS 9. . 1.-3 

1.8x2 

390 

l,.50S 

1 ,2.30 

25.0,52’ 

Silesia 
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WS'i 

1 9 2 


IS 20,'. >7 . 59 , .525 

9.; 27 

1,812 

4,897 

4,759 

9 1 .2 1 1 

Sixmiv 

0,.5(,0: 279 

r,s7 
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2 1 S,.;S2' 1^,.'X2 

.5,977 
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2,0.51 

2,570 

1 1,0.59 
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(.191 (.7 
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2 11 

- - 1 m.7'..5 19.('2. 
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2,311 

1 ,1 '.5 

41,130 

Jlhine i>ro\ iilee ! 
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l,i>> 
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1 >1 

1 1 10.917 .50,(117 

3,503 

905 

.S,2S3 

1,031 

7t'>,(l2l 
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^5,250 1^.’.02 _ 


1 .".50 

2.195 ; 

1 .50 '1 OS, 208 |(,7,1(,.5 

3i,T5!-r’: 

_ 7,278 

^•57 I 

21,1.59 
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1'oo<U Dress, Diversions, ami Ifain'is of the Ihill: of the 

People 'I'he food, dress, diMT ioMs, and habits of (lx; 

pe'i; le are verv different in ddl.-i i nt |•t•o\s. In gener.d, 
rve is the oidiuary hrea(i*C(/! n. About half a c.-ntury 
since the coiisumidion was e-.timaiid at (rom .0 to G 
scheffel i>er he.'.d, hut oow it is not nu're (liaii 3 >clieir' l ; 
tiie delect ht'ing made lU) by the iiicrca'.ed coiisum|)lion 
of potatoes. Ill many msti XT', iixlctd. [adatocs ar»* tX)W 
.'ilnx^t the only vegetable lood. lit sidos rye-iireud aixl 
potatoes, tht! jx nplc use harloy, buck- wix at, and iidlk. In 
tlu; llheoi.s!) provs,, v\lx-at is more extioisi\ cly iiM’d than 
Ml the o' her provs. 'J’he cultivated In Pnissi.i 

Proper and Poam, is ratlier lor sale than for inlidul 
coMaumptioii. beans ami pea e are extenaividy usixl in 
most yiarts of tlx* monarchy. C’otle**, mixed with thie- 
cory, is extensively usid ; and on SimdaiS it is iisiil liy 
all classes : tea is lull little Used, d'iu* consumption of 
sugar has rapidly i^lCl■ea.^ed ; and now amounts, at .iii 
average, to alioiit 1 Hjs. per individual, iiotw ithst.iiuliug 
tile .siibstitiitiuii of honey for sugar in very extensive 
distriids. 'j’lie c<iiisiimptioii (ti butcher’s me.it is coiisi. 
derahle, jiriiieip.ill y in low us. It is < stiiiialed over llie 
whole monarchy at trom d'i to 37 ibs. a y ear to e.aeh indivi- 
dual. ( Dielerici, Slah.'ilische I'in esiehl, .s. ) IJiit in the 

towns it may he from lb to bo Ib.s.. and in the country, i 
perhap.s, not more than from go to 30 lies. In P.erliii i 
the consumption of Imtclx r.s’ meat exceeds 100 Ib.s. per 
individual ; and this, in all casi's, is exclusive of pc-oltry. ! 
tJ%h, and game. Game, indee<l. is only ns<-d by the richer 
families ; but fisli is an ordinary lood of tlx- peasantry in 
many districts. Poultry, especially g«e.se, are largely 
used by the common iieojde in Porujgr.mia. I'iicre is also 
no want of bulter f<»r tlie eomiumi people, but the eon- 
juiinption of cheese is gri-.iter. 

We have already seen that tht; consumption of .spirits is 
qiiiteiminen.se; it is less, h(nvcv<>r, in the Hhenish jirov.s., 
where wine j» extensively u.sed, than In other parts of 
tlx? monarchy. Jli'cr, also, is an ordinary lievenige, and 
the cotusumptioii i.s very great. 'I'he consumptiiiu of lo- 
ha ' CO is estimated at 3^ llis. per individual. The com- 
mon people (males) use, in winter, a woollen great cojit, 
and in summer, a linen coat. W'onien now begin to be 
pretty extensive consumers of cotton stuff« ; it is still, 
however, customary for the young female peasants to 
prepare stocks of linen in anticifiation of their marrhigo. 
vyioden shoes ar<* worn, but are not so frequent as in 
r ranee or Ireland; and in bad w«*ather, almost every 
body is well shod with leather boots .and shoes : but in 


I fine weather, the common ]>eoplp often go barefoot. 

J Silk.s are (Mily tised by the wealtiuer classes. 

I It i.s u.sual for the peasants to go to clmrch regularly 
I on (he .Sunday lb n noon ; and it i.s customary for them 
; to spend the evening of Hie day in diversions of .some 
: sort or otlxM, frequently in the ale-house, and in Silesia 
: in dancing- par tie.s. Most little towns have shooting- 
; jdaees ; and Hie meetings of the bindwidir for exercise 
^ K lookr-d forward to with much satisfaction. {Compiled 
[from (fJHe/al Documents and Private Information.) 

PUr.s.SIA (PHOl’HH), .an extensive ami inijiortant 
j prov. (d’tlie Prussian dominions, formerly divided into tlie 
; pnnince.sof Ha.st or Ducal I’russia, and W’. Prussia, hav- 
ing N. the Baltic, K. and S. Uussia, Poland, and the prov. 
i of Posr'ii, ami \V. Braiid(?iil>urg ami Pomerania. Area, 
‘Jl.h71 sq. HI. Poi»., in bs37, ‘2,125,.')3r>, of whom 1,5.32, 32(1 
i weie Profe.stHiits, .50.5,230 Galholics, .and the rest Jews 
I and MemiioitiU's. It i.s dividcil into four regencies, and 
' 57 eirel(!S. Prim ip.il towns, Koiiigsherg, Dunl^io, IClh- 
; iiig, 'Pil.'.it, Maricnwerder, i\c. It consists principally of 
; an iiiimeii.^e plain, traversed liy the Vistula, Pregel, Pas- 
.•eirge, and other rivers, and intersiiersed with numerous 
laki's .and immense forests. Soil variou.s, hut generally 
fertile, particularly the delta of the Vistula and the 
country watered by tlie Nieinen. Princlp.al productf^, 
wheat ami other sorts of corn, timber, hemp, ami flax, 
jirov i-ions, wool, ashes, .SfC. Bye is more cnltivat(?d than 
any other sort of grain ; wheat is also largely cultivated, 
hilt more for cxjiort.ation than for internal consumption, 
rye being the ordinary bread corn. Oat.s, barley, and 
jieas, are also raised ; and latterly pettatoes have been ex- 
I ten^iveIy cultivated. Fanning implements d<?fective and 
! Hi comstructeil ; tiie harrows are made of wood, without 
i any iron even for teeth. With the exception of the 
’ crown e.states, which arc let on lease, but little land is 
rented. In the circles of Dantzie, IClblng, and Maricn- 
werder, good himl fetehes, w ben let, from about \s. 
to .5.¥. an .acre, the tenant bearing all taxes. But in other 
ilistritbs the rent of the cultivated land doe* not exceed 
from l.v. .'W/. to 'la. (>/. an acre. The wages of farm labour 
vary in summer from 4d. to Hd., and in winter froln •3(/. 
to .5d., without food ; but with a cottage free, or at alow^ 
rent, n gnrilen, and pasture for a cow. In harvest the 
w.ages are a good deal liigher. I'he peasantry live in 
wooden or cl.ay cottages, with but few luxuries, prin- 
cipally on potato(>s, rye bread, and milk, rarely tasting 
animal food, but drinking great quantities of spirits sunl 
beer. Linen, from llax of their own growth, and wool 
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spun In their cottages, furnish their clothing. Domestic 
servants get butchers’ meat, gcMierully pork, once or 
twice a week. Wood and turf are almost every where 
abundant, and are the principal articles of fuel. Amber 
is found along the sea-shore, but otherwise minerals are 
quite unimportant, 'riicro arc many distilleries and 
breweri(!S, but, with the exception of Posen, this is the 
least manufacturing prov. in Prussia. {Jacob's First /iV- 

porf, p. l.t — 2'i. ; Farl. Paper, No. Hi., 8css. 183G, &c 

Sec Pht\ssia and Komosheiu;.) 

PSKOF, a governnnuit, of Kuronean Hussia, chiefly bc- 
tvvc('n the f)fith and AHth (legs. N. lat., and the 2Hth and 
32(1 F. long., Iniving N. Petersburg and Novgorod, of 
each of which govs, it formerly made a part; E. Tver 
and Smolensk ; S. Wltepsk, and W. Livonia. Arc'a, 
estimated at 22,1. 'i4 sq.m. Pop., in 18.38, TO-VIOO. I'he 
surface is nearly flat, with a slope to tin; N., the dlrt'ction 
taken by most of tlni river.s. Koin; of these are of con- 
siderable size ; but the gov. is, notwithstanding, well 
watered. At tlie N.W. extremity is the lake of Pskof, 
connected by a strait with that of Peipus. INIarslie.s are 
numerous. Tlio atmosphere is usually damn, though, 
on the wliole, the climate is far from unhealthy. Soil 
thin, and not very fertile ; but owing to th(i fewness of 
inhabs., more corn is grown than is required for home 
consumption. The produce averag(.‘.s .Ji millions clu't- 
werts a yeiu", of which upwards of 1 million may be ex- 
I)orted. It consist.s chiefly of rye, barley, .and oats, tlie 
proportion of wheat being small. A g(jo(I deal of hemp 
and flax is raised. The forests are exten,si\e, and 
abound with game. Cattle are not of gre.at import- 
ance, and bee.s are less reared than in most provinces. 
Mainifactures have increased during the pn^sent century, 
but they are still of no great consequence. 'I’he leather 
of this gov. is much este(‘med, but it.s principal wealth 
consists in its corn and otln'r natural inoducm I’skof i.s 
divided into S di.stricts ; cliief towns, Pskof, tlie e.(i>., 
'I'oropetz, and \'elikie-Louki. Its pop. (‘onsists mainly 
of Russians, with some Lithuanians and Fimis. Public 
('ducation i.s little ext('nded ; in 1831, only 2,1 10 indivi- 
duals were receiving inslnietion, or 1 in 3ti‘2 of the pop. ; 

. and only one printing-jua'ss exist('d in the gov. 

" I’sKtiK, or Iha.sKow', a town of hhircqa'an Itussi.i, r;ip. 
of the above griv., on the Velikaia, Km m. .S.W. Peters- 
burg. Pop., ill 1831, 8,731. It covers large spact* of 
ground, and is div hied into three p.ii ts, the Kreudiii or 
citadel, the iMiddle Town, and tlie (Jreati'r 'Powii, .all 
.surroundoil witli an earthen mound. It is mostly Imilt 
of wood, hut has two good edilices belonging to the 
aiThhi.slun* and the con.si.story ; a ninnlier of eiinich(*s, 
two convents, and a liigli .school. Its only mainifactures 
ar(' of leath(,‘r ; hut it has a considerable trade in the 
export of the products of the eotinlry. A large .aimual 
fair is lield here in Fch., at which kirgi* quantitii-s of 
woollen, silk, and cotton fabrics, leatticr, hooks, jewel- 
lery, X-'c., are sold. 'I’liis tow n is ratlier ancient, being 
mentioned in history as early as h03, {Scb7ii{x/cry l.a 
Itussic , ) 

PI’ EHLA (LA), a city of Mexico, c.ap. of the state of 
its own name, on the dcclbityof a hill, 7(> ni. F..S.E. 
Mexicf , and 12b m. VV. by S. Vma Lruz, lat. K.i 'O' l.b" 
N., long. 1)8''-' 2' .30" W. 'Pop., bo.ooo. (Iran/.) It is 
compactly and uniformly built. The streets, which, 
though not \ery wide, are straight, and int(;rs(‘ct each 
oti'.er at right angles, are paved with large di.unond- 
sli ipcd Stones, with broad :uid well kept footpaths on 
cither sid(‘. The houses, of stone, are generally two 
stories high, with flat roofs, having mostly a court in 
their centre, surrounded with open galleries, and a 
fountain of tine water, eouvt'yed thitlier by earthen pipt‘.s. 
Many have iron balconies toward tlie street, and their 
fronts are inlaid with liiglilv glazed tile.s, or idsi^ gaudily 
and fantastically painted. The apartimnits art; spacious: 
according to Mr. Ward, they are mo.slly paved with 
liorcelain, carpets md being in use ; and their walks are 
adorni'd with paintings in fresco. The family of the pro- 
prietor usually resides in the upper .story, the ground- 
floor being occupied w ith simps, w arehouses, or otlices, 
and the second story by servants. 

'I'liis would seem to lie a pei fi>ct hotbed of priests ; w hen 
Bullock visited Mexico, Puebla had uo fewer than 6‘J 
cliurclies, 0 monasteries, 13 nunneries, and 23 colh’ges. 
lie say.s of tin? churches that they were the most snmp- 
tnons he had ever seen. 'Phose of Milan, Cienoa, and 
Boine are built in better tast(‘ ; hut in the ex;^>eusivc in- 
terior decorations, the quantity and value ol the orna- 
nients of the altar, and tlie richness of the vcstm('nts, 
tlu'y arc far sur|ias.sed by the churches of Puebla and 
Ale.xiai." 'I'he calhedrai, which forms one sid(' of the 
principal stjuare, has notiiing remarkable in its exterior, 
but its interior is very vieli. The high altar, wbicli. Iiow- 
over. Is too lafge for the building, is particularly splendid. 
Several of the other churches are baniksome, and, like 
the cathedral, abound in gold mid silver ornaments, 
statues, 4lcc. The bishop’s palace has a library 
^•0 ft . In length, wlifch has a tolerable collection of 
oi»anish and French books. * 
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La Puebla Is governed by 4 alcaldes and Ifl subordinate 
magistrates. Its market is well snpidied with all sorts of 
provisions except lish. Many of the inhabs. are wealthy, 
and have handsome carriages drawn by mules ; but, like 
Mexico, the city swarin.s beggars, a consequence of 
the want of iiKlnstry, occa8lo|ed partly and principally 
by the mildness of the climate, but partly, also, by the 
distribution of provi.'-ioiis at the convimt doors. It was 
fornuTly famous for its maniil'actures of coarse w’oolhms, 
cottons, glass, earthenware, soap, Ac. ; but most of those 
have decline(l with tin' decrease of the trade formerly 
carried on with Acapulco, Callao, and the other ports on 
the Pai'ilic. The mamifaifnK . i.fg! nK'i.md i-artlieiivi are, 

however, keep up their and the soap made 

here is sent to most parts of Mi'xien. 

I.a Puebla was fomuh'd by the Spaniards. The state 
of which it is the cap. comprises the towins of Cholula, 
Tlascala, lluetxocingo, and other anc. Mexican cities ; it 
also inciude.s Popoeatc])ctl. 17.7H)lt. above the s('a, being 
tlie liigh(;st mountain in N. America. (Ward's Mexico, 
ii. 72 — 7k ; Poinse/i's Kates, .\c. p. .31 — .'■)8. ; Humboldt^ 
J hillock, ^c. in Mod. Trav. xxv. 

PUEHTA I)E STA MAHIA. .Sec .St. Mary’s. 

PnElt'I'O-ltEAL, a town of Spain in Andalusia, prov. 
(kadiz, and on tlie bay of that name, .3 m. K. Cadiz, an(i 
tidm, S.S.W. Seville. Pop., in 1820, according to Mi- 
fiano, .3.000: but according to Inglis, in 18.30, 12,(K)0. It 
is tolerably' well built, with .‘.traight, regularly f()rme(i 
streets, erossing each other mostly at right angles, and 
lined with good houses. The mark(>t-))lace, an oblong 
space of consiilerablc ('Xteiit, has covered jiassages for 
l>r()vision-stalls, .Ve. 'I’lieie are other public Sfjiiares, 
both of which, as w'ell as that last mentioned, are orna- 
mented with handsome fountains. The only public 
liuildiiigs are a pal•i.'^h church and 2 hospitals. Fronting 
the K(‘a is a wharf ri.sing about 1.* yard above thi- level of 
the highest tides ; and a mole, M)’ yarci.s broad, runs out 
.300 yards to low-water mark, li.iviiig steps on e ich side 
for emhai k.'ition ,'it all times of the tide : tlie whole is of 
stoiK', and has a iiaiulsome apjw’.'iraiiee. Near the town 
.•ir(‘ extensive .salt-works, the annual produce of which 
was estimated by Lahorde at 21.300,000 quintals; and 
hence s.dt i.s an imjiortaiit article of rommerce. '1 he 
process of manufacture is by evaporation in wide and 
(h'ej) basins, coiiimniiirating w ith the sea by locks. 'J'ln re 
arc* 3 serit's of tlu'se Ivasins, ami the salt midergoes a 
three-told evaporation before it is considered sulliciently 
crystallized. 

Puerto- ileal i.s of no great ani iqnity ; it was t.akcii liy 
(ho I'rench in 1800 , l)ut j-ooii ahainloiie'd ; and during tlio 
war of independence it w as llii' great d( jxM for tht^ 
I’reiicli troops during their iiivesttncnt of Cadiz. {Mi- 
iiaao ; I.aborde, \e. ) 

Pl’N.LMi ('.I'HF.), (country of the Pire /I'irer.s), or 
T. Minin', .1 iioiiiiM iliy iiidep. ten itory of N.W. llln- 

d- 'I III .1 iiii>-t part of tlu' la'gion watered by 

!li. 3 gii d .ani- ihi liuiiis : the .Sinni*. or Indns- 
Pioper ; th(‘ .lliylum, or j’clml l an. Jh/daspes) ( the 
CluMiali (an. Jecsincs ) ; tlu* Kavee (an. llt/tlraufcs), uml 
the Sntlcdj(‘ (;ui. ih/.s?iii)’as), witli its tributary, the 
Peas (an. llt/fd/asis). It ('Xtends ]>riiu'ipiilly helwu'cii 
the 2‘.tth and 34th degs. of N.1at., and the 7(>th and 77tb 
E. long. ; and formed, with soiiu* adjacent states, the ex- 
tensive dom. of the late Mahar.ijah Hunjeet Singh. It is 
of a trian.gnkir sliapi*. tin* apex directed S.W. ; it ha.s 
S.K. Pajpootana and tlie Paliaw nhuior territories, W 
Pi'hux'lii.staii and Cauhul, and N.vL the ridg(' of tlie 
Himalaya, separating it from Cashmere, I.atlakh, and 
Li(tU: Tiiihet. Area estimated at kO.OOO sq. m. Pop. 
proliahly 4,()(i0,()()0, chiefly Soiks, .Tauts, Kajpoots, Hin- 
doos of low caste, and Mussulmen. 

Ncailytlic w liole country is flat : it is in many parts 
fertile, especially along the hanks of the larger rivers ; 
but it also comprises sonu' wide, sandy, and barren tracts, 
especi.ally between the Indus and llydaspes. Cultivation 
generally increases and improves as we pi oc('(?d eastw ard. 
Of the I divisions of the Punjab E. of the llydaspes, j;he 
two lU'arest to that river are principally depastured by 
herds of ox(m and ealtle ; ami that most to the E. is the 
best cultivated. Sir A. Pnrnes s.iys, “ thert; is, nerliaps, 
no inland country whieli possesses greater facilities for 
commerce tlian the Punjab, and there are few bettor sup- 
plied w ith the products of the mineral, vegot.iblc, and ani. 
lYial kingdoms. 'J'hese relieve it from any great depend- 
ence on (‘xternal resources. The w he.at and barlcvof the 
idains are expended within tlie country ; and such is the 
number of horses, that gram, bajree, and other grains 
reared in a dry soil, .arc importi'd. Kice is exuberantly 
produced under the mountains ; but it is not a diet whicn 
suits the palate of the people. The cane thrives luxu- 
riantly, and sugar Is manufactured for exportation. The 
smallness of its stalk is remarkalflc ; but it is said to 
produce ilic mt .st saccharine fluid, and is prefcrretl 
to the tlii( k. r c nies of India. Indigo i.s reared E, of 
liahore, r.n»i exported to the Mohammedan countries 
westward. A valuable oil is extracted from the sii .<{i/a, 
or sesamum plant, and ustal both for the lamp and euli- 
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nary’porposcM. Esculent vegetables, sti^ ns turnips, 
carrots, &c., arc produced everywhere ; and most of the 
vines and fruit trees common to Europe may be seen in 
the mountains. The climate i^'inot very favourable to 
the cotton shrub; it is pi|||uced in the *doab’ be- 
tween tiie Sutledje and rivers ; but it is also im- 

ported from the dry country S. of the former river. 
The mineral resources of the Punjab have been very 
imperfectly explored. A range of hills, extending from 
the Indus to the Hydaspes, formed entirely of rock-salt, 
furnishes an inexhaustible supply, and, being a close 
monopoly, contributes to tnirich the ruler. It is in 
general use throughout the country, and most exten- 
sively exported, till it meets the salt of the .Sambre lake 
in Ruipootana and tlic Company’s territories. There 
is another deposit of salt on the verge of the mountains 
towards Mundi, hut of an inferior description. In the 
same vicinity, it is said, some mines of coal have been 
discovered ; and there arc also extensive mines of iron. 
The salt range, and the other high lands, yield alum and 
sulphur ; and nitre is gathered in large quantities from 
the plains.” {Bokhara, ^c., iii. 316—322.) Rut tliese 
statements must be received witli considerable limita- 
tion : vegetable products are abundant only in the een- 
fral parts of the country, through which Burnes tra- 
velled. The climate in the N., though hot in summer, 
is as cold in winter as that of France and central Europe, 
.andtUever suHiciently warm to mature the most valuable 
all^ucts of Hindustan. Kice is grown in the valh*ys, 
WJt in limited quantities, the usual food of the pop. being 
wheat or peas, made into a thick soup; and, according 
to Mr. Trevelyan {Pari. Ilrp. on India, 1810), the 
Punjab docs not produce suftlcient sugar for its own 
consumption, but imports it from British India. Mr. 
Klphinstone, who travelled both in the N. and .S. parts 
of lids country, states that not one third jiart of the sur- 
face seen by him was under tillage ; and there < an be 
no d<mbt of the correctness of his .statement, that, ex- 
cept near the rivers, no part of the Punjab will bear a 
comparison for productivene.ss with British Hindustan. 
(Blphimione s Cauhul, i. 1 ()!>.) 

The plains, which are diagonally intersected by so 
many rivers, might he successfully irrigated by canals ; 
as is proved by the existence of some, and tlie remains 
of many’ others, tlie work of the Mogul emperor.s. 
The country abounds hi cattle and lior.sc.s, though the 
former lie small and ilUconditioned, and no attention 
be paid to the breed of either. 'I'lie salt mines, which 
were ojiened at a very early date, are one of the most 
productive sourres of revenue. Burnes states that tlu’y 
yield about H(X),(MX) maunds a ye.ar. The salt i.s sold at 
2 rupees the maund, or at a tliird part of the price of 
that of Bengal: the working tiie minis costs lac 
rupees a year ; hut the profit to the geverijment amounts 
notwithstanding, to 1,100 per cent. 1 ( Burnrs.) The re- 
malmler of the pufilic revenue, whidi amounts to about 
21 crores nip., is principally derived fi4»m exorbitant 
bixe.s on land and agricultural sttx k. .Moorcroft mentions 
a peculiar nudhod of assessing the land tax, adojited. in 
his time, between the Beas and Siftledje, liy a collector ] 
who had been chief financial minister to Bunjeet Singh. , 
“A given quantify of earth was {iiit into a fim; muslin sieve, i 
and washed with water until all tlie mould was carried i 
through, and nothing but the sand left, and, according 
to its projiortlon to the whole, a deduction was made I 
from the assessment. Four rupees for 2 begas wa.s the 
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' from Its being the theatre of Alexander the Croat’s 
! Indian victories. Mr. Klphinstone supposc.s the scene 
I of the defeat of Porus to have been at Jelaljioor, 
on the Hydaspes, while, according to Burnes, it was 
' most probably at Jelum, about 2.1 m. higher up the 
I river. Butnes imagines he has discovered on the opposite 
sides of the Jhylum, about lat 32^40' N., long. 73° 40' K., 
the sites of Nicoea (victory town), built by Alexander at 
the point where he crossed the Hydaspes, and of Bucc- 

K halia, built in commemoration of his favourite liorse, 
uccphalus, which expired in this region. ( Mitjord, 
vill. 200.) Burnes joins Major Wilford in identifying the 
neigliboiirhood of the celebrated tope of Manikyala, be- 
tween the Indus and the Hydaspes, with the site of the 
anc. Taxila. There are, however, very few Greek re- 
mains in the Punjab ; and the statements oflhc hi.storians 
of Alexander, as to the places whore the great events in 
his Indian expedition occurred, are far too indistinct to 
allow of any certain conclusions being deduced from 
them. The Seiks, luiw the ruling race in this quarter, 
otigiiiated as a Hindoo sect, about the middle of the 11th 
century, and remained in a turbulent feudal condition 
till early in the present century. About that ia>riod, 
Bujeet .Singh, having subdued the other Seik chieltains, 
establislied a despotism; which, though far behind the 
goveriiiiient.s of Furope, was yet far in advance of most 
native goverumeuts in tlie East. He maintained an 
army of about 2l.o()0 regular infantry, drilled as Eu- 
ropeans, 5.<Xi(i regular cavalry and artillery, and, perhaps, 
.10,000 irregular horsemen, who were paid by assign- 
ments of land for military service ; and by their means 
be made himself feared and respected by his neighbours. 
His government wa.s vigorous, without beingeither eruel 
or unnecessarily severe. But, since bis death, wliich 
occurred in 18.31), no successor adequate to the ta.sk of 
governmetit seems to have appeared ; and it is probable 
tliat this territory will, at no disUnt period, be defini- 
tively incorporateil with the Britl.sh dominions. {liurnrs's 
Travels. 3 vols. ; Klphinstone'* Cauhul, ^c.; Moorcrojt } 
Pari. Be ports.) 

PlJTIWfy, or POUTIVL.a town ofEuropoan Russia, 
gov. Koursk, cap. distr., on the Seim, a tributary of tlie 
Hniepr, KOm. W.S.W. Koursk. Pop., 9,000. It has a 
iiigh scliool, and a great number of churches, most of 
wlilcli are, how#ver, only wooden structures. Its general 
tradi* is considerable, and it has a large annual fair. 
{SihnitxUr, I. a Jtussie.) 

PIJV (LE) (an. Bevessio and Vrllavi), a town of 
Franco, dop. Ilaute-I.oire, of which it is the cap., on the 
Borne, lime cros-sed by a bridge of 8 arches, 30 in. S.W. 
St. Etienne. Pop., in 1H30, 14,738. It stands on a steep 
acclivity, and lias, when seen from a distance, a pictur- 
esque appearance ; but, in reality, it is ill-built, and the 
streets, wliich arc narrow, dirty, and ill-paved with 
.smooth pieces of lava, are frequently impracticable for 
vidilcles of any kind, and even dangerous for foot-pas.seii- 
gers. Lately, however, the commerce of Puy has re- 
vived, and the town has been a good deal improved. Tlie 
catliedral, in a very conspicuous situation, a Gothic struc- 
ture of the loth century, has a richly ornamented altar, 
<»n whii’h is a statue of the Virgin, brought by l^ouis IX. 
(St. Louis) from Egypt, and presented by him to the 
city In 1254, on his return from his unfortunate expedi- 
tion to that country, Arljaccnt to the town is a very sin- 
gular needle-shaped rock, about 300 ft. in height, on tlie 
stmnnii of which anotlier church is erected. There are 


fixed rate for the rich soil ; 3 if it contained one fourth 
of sand ; 2 if it had a half ; and 1 where the sand was 
three fourths the quantity. 'I'he general character of 
the soil of the Punjab, composed chiefly of mould and 
sand, renders this mode of ajipreciating its asse-ssinent 
more correct than rniglit he sur»p<iscd, and it was, at any 
rate, preferable to the old idan of assessing the land 
according to the estimated out-turn of the standing 
crops.” ( Moorcrofl's Trav. in the Himalayas, vol, i. 
p.l2L) 

As respects the commerce of the Punjab, tlie staple 
commodities are the shawls of Cashmere, which reach 
India and Europe wholly through tliis channel. 'I'hc 
annual revenue from the shawl manubudure, exclusive 
of every expense, is rated at 18 l.ic.s of rupees, though, from 
frauds of all kinds, this suqi greatly cxi e eds the amount 
that actually reaches the treasury. It rs a curious fact, 
that the silkworm is unknown in the Punjab, though the 
silks of the immediately adjacent state of Mooltaii liave 
a high reputation in InJia, The natives in the E. of the 
Punjab excel in the manufacture of cotton, and their 
Imnns furnish w hite cloth at Iroiii ^ to 1 rupee a yard, 
wliic-h, though inferior In apfiearance to that of British 
manutacture, is stronger and more durable. There is a 
considerable demand for foreign copper, bra.«s, tin, and 
lead ; all kinds of British hardware and woollens arc much 
prized, 'I'here is a considerable importation of European 
articles ; and British chintzes hava wholly superseded 
th^ of Mooltari. 

1 lie Punjab is interesting to the classical scholar, i 


several other churches ; and it Is said that the remains of 
the famous constable Duguesclin, originally ileposited in 
I tlie abbey of St. Denis {Biographic Universme), have 
been transferred within these few years to the church of 
St. I.aurence, in this city. {Hugo ; Guide du Vi^ageur.) 

I Among the other fiublic buildings are the prelecture, a 
[ hand.somc new edifice ; a public library, with 6,000 vols. ; 

town-hail, l)Uhop'H palace, seminary, college, hall of tlic 
I tribunal of commerce, 2 hospitals, barracks, and theatre. 
Jm Puy has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, a chamber 
of manufactures, a commercial college, normal school, 
a society of agriculture, science, and arts, gratuitous 
j courses of geometry ami mechanics, applied to the arts, 
and a small museum of antiquities and paintings. It is 
celebrated for its inunufacturc of white and black lace. 
Le Puy Is very ancient, but its origin is uncertain. It is 
called PcUavaurht by Gregory of Tours; and In the 
middle ages several ecclesiastical councils were held in It. 
It sulfered considerably in the wars of the League ; ana 
till lately its trade and prosperity were much depressed. 
(//M^fo,art, Hautc-l.oirc, ^c.; Guide du Voy. i D'AnviUe, 
L' A nchnne Gaule, 545.) , 

PU Y-DE-DOMK, a central dep. of France, formerly 
a part of Auvergne, between lat. 45° 17' and 4^ 15' N.. 
and long. 2° 20' and 4° E. ; having N. AlHer, B. Loire, n- 
llaute-Loire and Cantal, and W. Corrfizo and t/fcuse. 
Area, 797,238 hectares. Pop., In 1836, .573,106, This dep. 
is almost wholly covered with mountains of volcanic 
formation, the highest of which, the Flc-de-Sant^L 
6^ a. In height: the Puy-de-Dome, whence the dep. 
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takch its name, has an elevation of 4,842 ft.* Principal 
rivers, Allier, Dord, Sioule, and Dordogne, most of 
wlilch have a N. direction ; the Allier intersects the dep. 
about its centre, and its valley, the Limagne of Auvergne, 
is exceedingly fertile. In general, however, the soil is 
sandy, stony, and otherwise indifferent ; and agricul- 
ture, owing to the poverty an^ ignorance of the na- 
tives, is in a more backward state than in most other 
parts of France. Great numbers of the inhabs. annually 
emigrate in search of field labour into the adjacent provs. 
In is:i4, 388,339 hectares of the surface were said to bo 
arable, 90,131 h. in pastures, 29,152 in vineyards, 82,380 in 
woods, and 192,112 in heaths and wastes, llye, oats, and 
wheat, are the principal grains cultivated, and in 183.5 
the total produce of corn was estimated at 2,965,000 hec- 
tolitres, in addition to which 1 ,200,000 h. of potatoes 
were grown. The annua! produce of wine is estimated 
at from 400,000 to 500,000 hcct. ; it is mostly of in- 
ferior quality, cannot be conveyed from place to place 
without the risk of being spoiled, and, generally speak- 
ing, is good for little, unless it be mixed with other 
wines. {Jultten, 173.) The annual prodiice of wool is 
estimated at 900,000 kllogr. Chestnuts, timber, honey, 
walnut oil, and cheese, are among the principal sources 
of its wealth. In 1835, of 225,172 properties subject to 
the Contribution Jonciire, 1 1.3,695 were assessed at less 
than 5 fr., and 37,485 at from 5 to 10 fr. Puyde Dome 
yields lead, antimony, coal, granite, &c. Its manufac- 
tures, which are mostly confined to the arrond. of Thiers 
and Ambert, consist In the former principally of cutlery 
and hardware, paper, leather, wax lights, &c. ; and in 
the latter, of woollen, linen, and cotton goods, lace, and 
paper. The dcp. is divided into 5 arronds. ; chief towns, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Ambert, Issoire, Uioin, and Thiers. 
It sends 7 mems. to the Ch. of Dep. Ilegistered electors 
in ia38-.3y, 2,106. Total public revenue in 1831, 10,0.57.196 
fr. {Hugo, art. Puyde Dome j French Official Tables; 
Diet. Gene.) 

PYUKNEES, a lofty chain of mountains in S.W. 
Europe, separating Spain from France, and which, taken 
ill its largest extent, may be regarded as stretching from 
Cape Crenx, in Spain, on the Mediterranean, near the 
frontier of France, W. to the coast of Galicia, a distance 
of about 6.50 m. It is more usual, however, to confine the 
term to that portion of the cliain which separates Spain 
from Franco : — ^ 

“ Pyrene celsn nlmbosl rortiou arce 
Dirlsos Olds late prosiiect.at Iberos, 

Atque (Sterna tenet inagnis dhortin terris." 

Siliiu /tulints, ill. Un.417. 

When thus restricted, the chain terminates on the W. 
near Fuenterrabia, between lat. 42° I O' and 43° ii(y N., ami 
long. 3° 20' E. and 2^ W., its length being about 270 m., its 
average breadth about 38 m., and the area about l.lOOsq. in. 
'I'his great range may be considered as consisting of 2 parts, 
both having the same direction, though not in one conti- 
nued line, the point of division being formed by the Val 
d’ Aran, near the head waters of the Garonne ; of these the 
W. part is more southerly than that to the E. The steep 
escarpment is on the side of Spain ; the slope towards 
France being much more gradual, owing to the elevation 
of the level districts about the Adour and G.aroiinc. It 
may be remarked, also, that the French valleys ascend 
the crest of the chain by easy steps, more or less lofty, 
while the opposite side presents a continued sucecssion 
of rugged chasms, abrupt precipices, and huge masses of 
naked rock. The chain at each extremity declines to- 
wards the sea ; but the fall on tlie E. is much more sud- 
den than on the W. ; the elevation only 50 in. ftom the 
Mediterranean being 8, .500 ft., whereas on the oppositi; 
side this altitude is not found nearer than 70 m. from the 
coast. The following table gives the position and eleva- 
tion of the principal summits of the Pyrenees. 
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|.v Canlgou ... 

Pic Pt^lrints ... 

Pic (le Serrere 

- 

l‘»c des Kstats 

('itrabiuulufi ... 

'I'rouinouM ... 

* idiitndetta, or Pic de N»Ston 

^ 1 ic 1 o%etK 

''■'MoiU Pwrdu . . . 

IMc lie Caju'ado . . - 

bo. Vlgiieinalc 

1^. Soul )0 ... 

M |,n ,1,1 |{|^,,rre 


L«t. 

J.ong. 

Height 
in feet. 

42" M' N. 

2“ 2.V E. 

9,1-11 

42 54 — 

1 m — 

9,51 1 

42 .5!> — 

1 20 — 

9.616 

42 It - 

1 50 - 

10,663 

42 40 ~ 

1 28 — 

10,611 

42 42 - 

0 .57 - 

1“,54.5 

42 4.5 — 

0 1.5 - 

10,496 

42 .58 — 

0 47 — 

11,421 

42 40 — 

1) .51 - 

1 1 ,277 

1 1,168 
10,7 1.5 

42 46 ~ 

0 4 W. 

11,001 

42 4'» — I 

0 21 - 

10,276 

42 M 1 

1 0 12 - I 

9/>ll 1 


8ei,t 'W‘7* Itvnwbcrc, on the I9th of 

for / . *** thedfciMve experiinimu recoininenUeil by Pasonl, 

of tile wv'S'd of ihe air, and It* Influence on llie lii-lght 

Ole were carried into elftfct, by couveybig 

ciitelv kiwJIT*"* ihe summit of the mountiUn. The rosiilt via* pro- 
bnoin“ter .*'.“4 •«Oc»pMctl, tiie mOrrnry falling as the 

elevation. (Hue Mrmtuchi, HisMre drs 
Voi ^ ^ liutgrfiphu Vnii'critUe, art. Tatcal.) 


The above measurements are tUosc given by Brng- 
uidre {OrOgrqphie de I' Europe), from the extensive sur- 
ytws made by Charpeu tier, Kainond, Bebont, Vidal, Ac. 
The summits marked with an asterisk, m blch comprise 
the three highest points ^ chain, are on its S. face. 
Glaciers arc found, as in th^Ius, on some of the higher 
mountains ; but these masses of^'rniaiient ice arc much 
less extensive, the point of perpetual congelation being 
at a height of 10,000 ft., or about 2,000 ft. higher than in 
the Alps, a difference owing chiefly to the vicinity of the 
sea on either side. 

The valleys of the Pyrenees arc numerous, and of 
singular conformation ; for, whereas tlie depressions of . 
the Alpine system run from 40 to 70 m. nearly in the 
direction of the chain, all the great valleys of the Py- 
renees are transvcrs.al, taking their origin at a col in the 
crest, and running N. and S. almost at right angles 
with the main ridge. 1'he largest valleys are found in 
the central Pyrenees, the principal being those of the 
Garonne and I.avedaii, each of which Is from 40 to 
60 in. in length. These transverse valleys are com- 
monly the beds of rivers, or rather torrents ; which, 
in the wider and less elevated parts, take a slow 
and serpentine course, but in tius defiles become rapid 
and impetuous torrents, often interruiited by cascades, 
and sometimes by a series of falls. l..akes are frequently 
enclosed In the basins formed in the higher ridges of the 
valleys, and several of those in the central Pyrenees, 
which are sheltered from the sun, are perpetually cd- 
vered with ice. Some valleys, also, instead of running** 
in a de«p and narrow defile, or a series of little basins, 
more or less extensive, rising by degrees to the height of 
the central ridge, present at their origin a single basin, 
surrounded on 3 sides by a lofty wall of rock, and open- 
ing by a narrow gulley into the val© below ; and tnese 
natural amphitheatres, or cirque.i, as they are termed 
(the principal of which is that of Gavarnia, in the valley 
of Bardges), constitute the grandest and most distinctivo 
features of the Pyrenees. About 50 passes are formed 
through the valleys now noticed ; but by far the greater 
number are practicable only for the peasantry, and con- 
trabandis/as, who are found in all parts of the Pyrenees. 
There are only 5 good carriage roads over the chain : — 1 . 
the Col de Pertus, the extreme E. pass between Perpig, 
nan and Jonquera, practicable at all seasons, and by all 
kinds of vehicles ; 2. the Pass of Puymorcins, leading 
from the valley of the Seine to that of the Arridge (6,299 
ft. high) } 3. the Port de Canfrane, between Pan and Sa- 
ragossa (6,713 ft.); 4. the Port de lloncevaux, between 
St. Jean and Pampeluna (5,771 ft.) ; and 5. the Pass of 
Bidassoa, along the high road connecting Burgos and 
Vittoria with Bayonne. The first and last of these passes 
are those most generally used by travellers between 
Spain and France. The two highest passes are the Port 
d’Or (9,843 ft.), and the Breeiie de Koland (9,856 fl.); 
but they are practicble only during about 2 months of tlio 
year. 

The geology of the Pyrenees is still very imperfectly 
known, notwithstanding the researches of Charpentier, 
Palasson, and other naturalists. The extent of pri- 
mitive rock is smaller than in the Alps ; but its arrange- 
ment is very peculiar ; not in isolated masses, bursting 
here and there through the transition and secondary 
formations, but in a baud or zone running in the direc* 
tiou of the chain, hut only occasionally falling in with 
the crest or central cliain ; the granite in the W. section 
Is on the S., and in that to the K. on the N. side of the 
main ridge. The primitive formation is extremely 
simple, consisting of three* rocks only, granite, mica- 
ceous schist, and primitive limestone, which, together, 
form a pretty continuous band, stretching throe fourths 
across the isthmus. The transition rocks, comprising 
the great bulk of the mountain system, are arranged In 
vertical bands flanking the primitive formation, and con- 
sist of argillaceous schist, schistose and common grau- 
wackc, with bine limestone : these strata occur mostly on 
the N. side, the beds S. of the prlmitivi* formation being 
chiefly secondary rocks, as red sandstone, Alpine and 
Jura limestone, &c. The oolite and chalk formations 
are found in the lower parts of the chain on either side. 
The existence of volcanic action is proved by the trap 
and other similar formations, interspersed in dift'erent 
parts of the chain; by the peculiar manner in which 
many of the strata are nplieuyed ; by the freauency of 
earthquakes on both sides of the range, and by the 
abundance of thermal springs, especially in the valleys 
on the French sid(' of the I’yrenees, The most cele- 
brated springs are these of Bagni'*ies de Bigorre and 
Barrego, Bagni^rt's de l/uchon and St. Saiiveur ; all of 
which are visited, during the summer months, by per- 
sons labouring under rheumatism and chronic disorders, 
as well as by otliers in search ol pleasure and picturesque 
scenery. 

Iron, copper zinc, and lead arc found In the Py- 
renees; but, witti I no exception of iron, these ores are 
not wrought, thnuwli It be a well-known fact that great, 
’•‘**'cral riches- were extracted from these mountains by 
0 o 
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the Carthaginians and Romans. Indeed, there are the 
remains of 300 or 400 deserted mines in difTurent parts of 
the Pyrenees, some of which are said to be very rich. 
The veins of marble are numerous and valuable, one of 
them, a white marble, beii|||r dl)ual, in purity and closo' 
ness of texture, to that of ctirrara. 

The flora of the Pj'renees comprises the rhododendra, 
the alpine rose, and a large variety of plants common to 
high elevations ; the principal forest trees being the box, 
fir, pine, and, in lower situations, the deciduous oak. The 
fauna comprises the ixxard, a species of chamois, the 
wolf, and the bear ; with a vsuriety of birds, many of 
■ which are migratory. 

The Pyrenees give rise to numerous rivers. Those on 
the N. side comprise the Adour and its tributaries, the 
Pau, Oleron, Scison, Nive, &c. j the Ciavonne, with the 
Gers, Arri^ge, and others of its affluents, all sending 
their waters into the Bay of Biscay ; and tlie Aude, the 
Tet, and the Tech, falling into the Mediterranean. The 
rivers de.scending from the S. slope are mostly tributaries 
of the Kbro, the principal being the Arragon, CaJlego, 
Cinca, and .Segre, all of wiiich iiave numerous brandies ; 
the other rivers of this slope are the Ter and the Lobregat, 
the latter flowing into tiie .sea dose to Barcelona. 

With respect to tiie scenery of the Pyrenees, as com- 
pared with tiiat of the Alps, Mr. Inglis observes, that 
each has its peculiar charms, hut tliat scenes of savage 
sublimity are more frequently met with in Switzerland 
than in the Pyrenees ; the 'X. lat. of the former, as 
Svell as the greater size of its rivers ami lakes, adding to 
Its features of wild grandeur. The Pyren»>(\s, htJwever, 
appear to exceed the Aljis in c!ev ition. ■■win,' tii thf’ nun h 
lower level of the valleys, as e.iuip.u' d vMti\ iih.s.* of 
Switzerland, some of which are nearly 4,0(»0 ft. high, 
while those of .S.W. France scarcely exceed ‘i.Oooft. 
The presence of oaks, ahso, in the huvsts, clothing the 
Bides of the mountains, gives a beauty to the Pyrenees 
which ks wholly absent on the fir-eovered steeps of the 
Alps. But, however worthy of the traveller’s no(i<-e, 
these valleys w'ill probably never become the frequent 
resort of the tourist, because access to them is extremely 
difficult, and the acoomunHlation for traveller.s worse 
than indilTerent; while ,'switzerland, .ai cessihle ins< veral 
directions by good roads, is visited not only on its own 
account, hut becan.se it isllie higli road to Italy. (luglL'i's 
France’, and Ft/reneex, p. 212 - 0 . ) 

The mountaineers of the Pyrenees .are sheplicrds, and 
small proj)ri*,'tors both of hand and cattle ; but owing to 
the deiicieney of nntritiou.s vegetation, their eondition as 
graziers i.s t.ar iiH'^rior to that of their brother.s of tin; 
Alps. They .are patient and iiu’.u^trions, tiiojjgh seldom 
raised above w.ant; besides wliieh, th(“y ar(' in every 
tiling, but especially In food and clothing, n)or<* .simple 
and primitive than the Alpine inonnt.ameers, ‘ti.an whom, 
however, thev are niirjiif'^iti..n.ai'lj h nulsomer and more 
vigorous. Tlieir id ii'ii.dlv (..■ll■l•<t' of rye or barley 
brc.ad and li,a.ste. m-id. Ir.itu (udi m e..rn, with, oeca.sioii- 
ally, saltea kid’s flc.sh and pork. Mr. Inglis speaks 
favourably of their ch.iracter for kindness and gi^nerosity ; 
adiling, also, tliat “ crime of every description is rare in 
the Pyrenees, theft very nnfreijuent, and murder alto- 
gether unknown.” (P. 21'J.) Gn these mountains is 
found the extraordinary race of people, called Cabots, 
distinguished by tluir .sallow and nnhe,althy counte- 
nances, stupiti expre.ssion, want of vifrour, relaxed ap- 
pearama*, imperfect articulation, disposition to goitres, 
and inferior share of mental capacity. They Jive in the 
most retired valleys, secluded from and studiou.sly avoid- 
ing interconr.se with the rest of the inhah-^., by whom they 
are looked upon as a degr:id<‘d race; and fliough they 
are not persecuted, enslaved, and debarred the privileges 
of religion as formerly, they are “ still a separate f.imily, 
still outc.ists ; a peojde having evidently no kindred with 
those who live around thorn, but the remnant of a diflorent 
an<l more ancient family.” The origin of tlii.s eurion.s 
race Is hidden in obscurity ; fmt M. Ihimond .and otliers 
conceive them to be the miserable rc inaims of the Gcr- 
raanic conquerors of the Spanish peninotia. 

The Pyrenees, wliich seem to have been known to the 
Greeks under the name of are cimnerted with 

many important historical event.s. Hannibal cros.seil 
them on ids way to Italy, at the beginning of the second 
Punic war, most prob.ably by the iiass of Pertu-s, near 
the K. end of the chain. Julius CcTsar also traverseil 
them with his army, when npirching into .Spain agaitist 
Pompey. Charlemagm! c.arried his victorious arms over 
these mountains, and added fbiain to the tnnpire of the 
Franks. Edward the Blar k Prince led his army over 
one of the western passes, when nghting in defence of 
Peter the Cruel against Henry of Trastamare ; and these 
mountains have obtained a more recent celebrity from 
having been the scene of several obstinate struggles be- 
tween the French and English at the close of the Penin- 
sular war, the result of which set in a striking point of 
view the great military talents rf the Duke of Welling- 
ton r/.cs Pijr^n^ea, par Chauneneque, p. 9—4.1. ; /V- 
l /.oion, Hnioire Nat. de$ Pyriniea. 2 vols. passim ; Eucycl. 


PYRENEES (HAUTES). 

Melrop.t art. Pyrenees^ by the Rev. G. C. Ilcnouard i 
Miilano, Jnglis, 

rYllENEES (BASSES), a frontier dep. of France, 
reg. S.W., formerly comprised in Gascony, Bearn, and 
Navarre ; between iat. 42^ 47' and 43*^ 35' N., long. (P 
and 1° 4H' W., having N. Landes, E. Hautes-Pyronee.s, 
S. and W. Spain, and thi; Bay of Biscay, on which 

it has a coast-line of about 2.5 m. Area, 749,1110 beet. 
Pop., in 1830, 428,400. The Pyrenees bound this dep. 
on the S. ; their highest ]>oint in tins part of the range, 
the Pic dn Midi, being 9, .540 ft. in height. Their rami- 
fications cover tlic. greater part of the dep., wliieh is 
traversed l>y the rivers G.ave de Pau, Oleron, Bid- 
ouze, Nii^ve. &c., tributaries of the Adour, and flowing 
N.W. .Small lakes, mineral spring.s, Ac., are very nu- 
merous. Exre))t on the mountains, the climate is tem- 
perate and iiealthy; the soil in the lower parts of tlu; 
country i.s very fertile, while the mountain sities are 
covered witli fine p.istures and forests, wliieh maintain 
great nnmber.s of cattle and hogs. In IK.*!!, 1.50,22.4 hec- 
tares of the surfaee was .‘.aid to be arable, 0t),2.54 in arvi 
ficial mcadow.s, 2.4, 1 7.5 in vine\'ard.s, l.'10,i72in woods, .aiui 
340,732 occupied with natni al jiasturc.*, ht!aths, wastes, 
&c. {French Ojjicinl Tables.) ” Between Betharam 
and Pau, the eouiitry is beautiful. We are traversing 
the rich vales of Bearn, every inch of land is eultivated, 
and the road is a constant suecession of villages and 
houses. The prini ip.-il products of this country are fniit, 
wine, and Indian corn, all of which grow in gre.it jier- 
foction. It is in this district that the prunes so nineli 
prized in England are grown and prepared ; and every 
description of triiit that is pro.lueeil in tiie lower parts of 
Bearn is exia llent of its kind, H<*re, too, we find the 
vine, not as it is found in tiio otlier parts of France, an 
in.'^ignifieant siirub, covering the acclivities, and jaissess- 
ing not much greater beauty than a ])otato-field ; Iml 
tr.'iined from tree to trei;, as in .some parts of Italy and m 
the Tyrol. Tliis district, excepting the valleys of tint 
Pyrenee.s, i.s certainly the most bi'antilnl p.at t f)t !• ranee.” 

( .Vr/77.j< /Vn ;/ d, A e . , p . 3( I ■< . ) .4 g r i (M 1 1 1 n r e i .s , h o w e ve r , 
in a very backward state: by what winihl seem to be a 
singular contradiction, flic siiles of the hills .are cultivated, 
while the plains, which, it m.ay ho presumed, would lie 
much more produclive, are left waste or in pasttiro; aiid 
the corn is institl’icient for the home sni'ply. Mai/e 
and wheat ai^t the g'ains principally cultivated ; flax and 
hemp are, also, raised in large (|uantities. 'I’lie prodiu f* 
of wim* is estimat'd at about .’tun. Odd hecb>litr<-s a year, 
of which about part is consumed by the inliabs. ; some 
growth.*, p irfiei.l.arly fho.s(‘ of Juran<;on, near P.an, am 
( of a sii|>eu-ir tpi.diiy. In IK.'tO, there were estimated to 
be nearly 1 17,(!dd lumil of cattle in the dep., and 4(;i,0<i() 
sheep, tiie prodm'o of wool being supposed to amount lo 
about 1 ,000,000 kilogr. The breed of horses has been 
greatly impiaued by the stud at Pau : a groat many 
mul( s are breil for export into Spain. 'I'hc bogs furni.di 
the hams so well know n under the name oi janthons <ic 
Jiayounc. In l8.'i.5, of 94,89,4 properties subject to tint 
Conirilintion f'oncicrc, 47.<.5Hweio asso.ssed ;it less than 
r>{r., while M only were asses.sod at l,tK)() fr. and upwards, 
(.'opper, iron, sulplnir, eubalt, slate, marble, and granite, 
arc among the mineral prodimt.s ; atid mining imiu.sliy 
is carried on upon a pretty cxttmsive scale. The manu- 
factures com pri.se w oollen and linen stuff’s and yarn, print- 
ed haiidkercliiefs (calleil 7noHchoirs de Hearn), le.ither, 
hardware, eartlienware, paper, chocolate, Inaiidy, Ac ; 
and the <lep. furni.shes supplies of plank.s, with corda;:e, 
Ac., for the dock-yard at Bayonne. The value ol tlu' 
c.ittle, wine, hams, salted geese, Ac., exported to fori'ii.m 
countries, espeirlally eonlraband to Spain, is estimated at 
4,b0n,dd0 fr. a year, and th.it of the exports to otlier parts 
of France at aliout .’J.OOU.Oed fr. Basses-Pyrcnces is 
dividi'd int») .5 arronds. ; cliief towns, Pau, tlic cap., Ihiy - 
onne, M.udeon, Oleron, and Orthez. It send.s .5 nn ins. 
to the ('ll. of Dep. Begisti'red electors in 1838-9, 1,)! <'• 
'I’utal public revenue In 1H41-2, 7.8.58,744/. {Jft/gy, art. 
Jiasses-Pyrini’Cs ; Dirt. Gcug. s French t\fflcial Table 

”pYUENF.F..S (HAUTES), a frontier dep. ofFr.ime, 
reg. S.W., formerly inehided in Gascony, between hd. 
4 jb .12' and hP .4.5' N., and Jong. 20' \V. ami 3.5' l‘>., hav- 
ing N. Ger.s, E. Haute fiaronne, W. Ba8.sc8-Pyie"J''‘’^’ 
ami S. Spain, tiie ridg(! of tiie Pyrenees forming the Ime 
of demarcation between tlietw'o kingiloms. Area. 4.52,/.* 
hectares. Pop., in 1830, 23;{,031. Within the limits <>t 
this dep. are some of the most remarkable places <>1 r* ' 
sort and objects of curiosity in the Pyrenees, ns tlie 
of Bareges, Bagneres, and Cautcrets, the valley of 
rinf , lircche de Roland, Ac. By far the greatPT 
the surface is covered with ramlflcatious of the I ’ 

among which the Gave de Pau, Gers, Adour, Ac., ta 
their ri.se. Small lakes are very nutnerdus In t^e t'’”” ‘ 
tains. In 18,44, of the surface of the dep. 94, .539 , 

were estimated to be arable, 44,37fi In meadow.s, l.’.o - 
vineyanls, 84,611 In woods, and 173,579 in heaths, , .’ 
Ac. 'I’here is a larger proportion of good soli m 
in in the neighbouring dep. of the iiasseS‘Py>^ ‘ 
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though the produce of corn (chiefly maize and wheat), be 
still insufticient for the inhabs. Property is much sub- 
divided : most of the peasants are proprietors of the soil 
they cultivate ; and the greater number of the other 
proprietors are engaged in the cultivation of their 
own lands. In 1835, of 78,713 properties subject to the 
contrtb. fonciire, np fewer than 44,031 were assessed at 
less than 5 fr., and 12,865 at from 6 to 10 fr., while only 
eight were assessed at 1,000 fr. or upwards. (French 
iljJlpc. TabU’S.) Inglis df'seribes a family in the moun- 
tains whose condition miglit be taken as a fair sample of 
that of the poorer mountaineers of tlie Pyrenees. “ The 
property of the peasant,” he says, “consisted of two 
cows and throe goats. A small meadow in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hut was fertilized, and allotted to rye, 
and about a rood of land was laid out in potatoes and 
cabbages. 'I’lio peasant and his family consumed the 
whole produce of tlie animals. Meat of no kind ever en- 
tered the cahin ; but the lake, league distant* occa- 
sionally supplied a few fish. A kind of cheese, like some 
of the poorer Scotch cheeses, was made from the goats’ 
milk ; and the sale of this to the lower orders at Can- 
terets w'as the only source of the money necessary for the 
jHirchase of clothes and whatever else was not produced 
by cows and goats.” (Switzcrhuid, the Pyrenees, 8(C., 
p. 280, 281.) 'I'lie dep. produces about 270, 0(K) hectolitres 
a year of inferior wine, about a half of which is exported 
or convcrti'tl into brandy. A good many cattle are reart'd, 
and the horses bred in the plain of Tarbes are exten- 
sively purcha.scd for the service of the light cavalry. 
Mules are brt'd for export Into Spain. 'J'he pnaluce of 
wool is reckoned at about 370, Ofk) kilogr. a year; and a 
good deal of butter is made of tlie milk of the sheep. 
Tlie produce of honey and wax i.s also considerable. 
Minerals and manufactures, though of litth; lm|)()rt- 
ance, arc; not quite valueless, there being good marble 
quarries, and some fabrics of woollen, linen, and cotton 
stnfls, with tanneries, distilleries, Arc. The dep. is <li- 
vided into three arronds. ; chief town.s, Tarbes (the 
cap.), Argeles, and Hagneres do IKgorre. It sends three 
mem.s. to the ('ham. of Dep. Kegisterr'd eh'etors, in 
1S3M, 311,545. Total public revenue, iu 1831, 3,118,0.50 fr. 
(//wgo, art. Pyrinics-Hautes i Diet. Oeog.j French 
OJficinl Tahies.) 

1’YI{KNKK.S-(^1UENTALF-.S, a marit. and frontier 
»lep. of France, reg. S., consisting principally of the 
old prov. of Ilonsillon, with a portion of I.,anguedoe, 
K., having N. Ande, W. Aricge, S. Spain, tin* ridge 
of the Pyrenees forming th<! line of demarcation betwei n 
the two kingdoms, and E. the M»‘»lilerranean. .Shape 
iK'arly triangular. Area, 411,02.3 lu'ctares. Pop., in 
lH3r>, 157,052. The Pyrenees in tins dep. are less lofty 
tlian in tlie greater part of tlie n'st of their course ; still, 
however, the Canigon, their highest fieak, attains to an 
I'levation of 9,110 ft. The dep., though in great part 
mountainous, comprises a la*ge extent of plain eouutry. 
'I'lie principal rivers are the Tet, 'I'ei li, and Agly, lint 
none of these are navigable. In 1834. 92,.554 hectares of 
tlie surface were supposed to be arable, 9,790 in artificial 
I'.i.stures (probably meadows), 58,442 in vineyards, 43,877 
nnvooda, and 188,407 in heaths, wastes, &c. Tiie arable 
lands arc of two classes, — wet and dry. The irrigable, 
or wet, are always under culture ; in the rotation to 
wliich they are subjected, they usually yield three crops 
ill two years ; one of which is wheat, and the others trefoil, 
<ir beans, maize, potatoes, hemp, or (lax, when they are 
kept in grass for an equal period. The dry, or non-irri- 
gahle, lands are alternately under wheat or rye, or in lal- 
jow. But though agriculture he betti r conducted than 
in most of the adjacent dep.s., the corn eontimu'S to be 
Rcparateii from the grain by treading out witli horses, as 
in Aude. The total produce of corn, chiefly wheat, 
maise, and rye, was estimated, in 183.5, at 442.100 hecto- 
litres a year, a quantity obviously much below the de- 
mand of the pop. The dep. also furnishes in ordinary 
.years about 300,000 hoetol. of wine, and 12,(M)0 of oil. 
I'he vins ordinaires are liiglily coloured and heavy, ami 
•'ue imt little drunk in a pure st.ate in otlier parts of 
1' ranee, but are extensively employed to give colour and 
body to the weaker wines of other'deps. The red wines 
of Uagnolsand tin* wliite wines of Ilivesaltes are, however, 
a very superior description. Thii former are picins de 
('orps ct de spiritueux. avee. de la inoelle, du veloute, et un 
jert hungoitl. En vicillissant i/s acauiirent de lajinesse, 
du bour/uet, et Un couleurde I'or. (Jullien. p. 2.S2.) 'I'he 
White Muscat wine of Ilivesaltes is said by th<> same dis- 
joiguished authority to be decidc'diy tlie be.st vin de 
• iipieftr produced 111 France. II cst pleht dejinesse, de 
P'^f.et de parfum, U embaume la louche et la laisse tqft- 
Jours /ratehe : et il est bicn constant que ce vin est l'un 
<h s mei/leurs de lunivers, lorsqu'il provient d'uiu’. bonne 
•Otne,' et qu'il a vieilli. (». 285.) 

bv ti “^*'*t‘* of the dep. have been very much improved 
y the royal stud at Perpignan and otherwise ; .slieep and 
K '.Its are, however, the most valuable domestic .-niimals ; 
>e lormcr yield annually about 50, (KM) kilogr. of wool for 
poriation, after Kup))lyitig the lioine coii.sumptlon. 
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The mulberry has been introduced, but this dep. ranks 
last among those in which silk is grown. About 300,009 
kilogr. a year of cork are collected. Property is*very 
much subdivided. Of 64,906 properties subject to the 
contrib. foncierc, in J835, ^,018 were assessed at less 
than 5 fr., and 9,4.54 at from'^ to 10 fr. ; only 32 proper- 
ties were assessed at 1,000 fr. and upwards. Iron, copper, 
bismuth, and lead are raised, Imt in no great quantities. 
Many of the inhabs. of the c((ast are oc<-iipied in the 
(onny and anchovy (isherirs ; and there are nuinuliictures 
of coarse woollen stuffs and hosiery, with iron forges, 
tanneries, paper-mills, distilleries, &c. The dep. is 
divided into three arronds. ; Chief towns, Perpignan (the 
cap.), (a'ret, and Prades. It sends tlirec mems, to the 
Chamber of Dep. llegistcrcd elcctor.s, in 1838, 39,849. 
Total public revenue, in 1831, 3,182,498 fr. Koussillon 
belonged successively to the kings of Majorca and of 
Arragon, till Louis XI. took it from the latter. It was 
restored by Charles VIII., and remained attached to the 
Spanish monarchy till 1640, when it was finally annexed 
to France. (Hugo, art. Pyrhiecs-Urientales ; Diet. 
Geog. ; French OJlicial Tables.) 


Q. 


QUEBEC, a city and sea-port of Canada, of which, 
and of tin* British possessions in N. America, it is the 
cap., on ttie N. W. bank of the .Sf. Lawrence, at the 
point wb<*re it is joined by the St. (3iarles, almiU 310 m. 
from the month of the former, lat. 48' 49" N., long. 
71*^ 10' 45" VV. Pop., in 1843, 31,-507. It occupies tlie 
extremity of a ridge, terminating in the angle formeil by 
the junction of the twai rivers, in tlu* jioint called Cane 
Diamond, rising to the lu'ight of nearly 310 ft. above the 
St. Lawrence. 'I'lie capt' is surmounted by the citadel ; 
and the town extend.s from it, j rirn ipally in a N. E. 
direction, down to the water's edge. Ii is divided, from 
the dill'erence of elevation, into the Upper and Lower 
town.s. The old town, which lies wholly without the 
walls, partly at tlu* foot of Cape Diamond, and round to 
the St. (Mi'avles, had narrow and dirty, and, in parts, 
8te(*p .streets. We .say bad, for the principal part of it 
has h(M!n <les( roved in two I reniendons < ontl i,-r.stirms in 
May and June tins yt'.ir ( 181 . 5 ). 'J'hongh Imilt of ^loue, 
the houses whieh have been burnt down w(*re mostly 
roofi'd witn shingle.s ; and to this the exb'iit of the 
ilestruction occasioned by (be tires in question is prin- 
cipally to be a.scribeil. In rebuikling the town ca^^ will, 
no doubt, be taken to have the stre<*ts properly laid out, 
widened, and otherwise improved. The ascent from the 
Lower to the Upper tiuMi, is by a winding street, and 
by nights of steps. 'I'he .streets in the latter, though 
narrow, are generally clean, an»i tolerably well paved, or 
macadamised. Tlu * imiilii* buildings, and most of the 
hou.ses in it, arc roolivl with tin plates 

(Jnehec is very slr-rngly lot tilled, and mav, in fact, bo 
called the (iibraitar ( f America. The citadel ovtir Capo 
Diamond includes an area ol about It) acres ; and is for- 
midable, alike from it.s position and its works, con- 
striictcd on a gigantii scale, and on the most ajiproved 
principles. 'I'lie line. )f the tortitioations, which stretclu's 
nearl v across tlu> pi ulnsvda on the W., and runs along 
a ridge between the upper and lower towns, is inter- 
.secti d 1)V live gates, jiiid has an inner circuit of about 2^ 
miles. 'Beyond the r imparts, on the W., are the exten- 
sive suburbs of St. I’ocb, St. John, and St. Louis. 

'I'he ptdilic buildings are sub.stantial, ratlior than ele- 
gant. The Ch&teau St. lamis, the residence of the 
governor-general, a large, plain building, on a height 
overhanging the nver, was burnt ilown earlv in 183.'^. 
'Fhe Rom. (^ath. cathedral of Notre Dame, theTrotest.ant 
cathedral, with sundry other ('atholic and Protestant 
churches; the oh episcopal palace, now the seat of the 
Canadian legislai are ; the quadrangular r'dilicc formerly 
the college of tlie Jesuits, but now a barrack ; in the 
upper town ; wire tlie Quehee bank ; the lixchango read- 
iiig room, well furni.shcd with American. Britiblr. and 
(dher newspapers and periodical publications ; and the 


wspape..3 ...... j-v . . . 

g.o. riimeiit w oehouses.in the lower town, comprise the 

* 'I’here are /bree miuneries, one of which, the Hotel de 
Dieii, is a \ J.\ valtiahle ho.spital. The nuns are here, m 
fact, a mosf u'seful class of persons, aiding .as nurses to 
the sick a.iliitted withhi these establishments, and as iu- 
strnctressiil el young pris. 

Among tie establishments for educational purposes, 
the fir.st lU.ue is due to the French college. It has a 
principal, and professors of theology, rlietoric. and ma- 
thematics, with 5 regents for the Latin and (.reek classes. 
Here is also, a '^ev al grammar selmol, a classical aca- 
demv, a national ,m i ool, and many French and English 
private schools. UoynX Institution for the atlvance- 
ment of Icirning vvitliin the prov., and a Llleravy and 
O o 2 
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Historical Society, respectively enjoy the patronage of 
• the ^vemmcnt and of the principal inhabs. A Me> 
chanics’ Institute was established in 1830 ; and it has 
numerous benevolent associations. The city public 
library, though not very extensive, is said to be well 
selected, and to contain a great variety of standard works. 
The garrison, also, has a good library. Several news- 
pamrs are publish^ in the city. 

Though not a manufacturing town, Quebec has va- 
rious distilleries, breweries, with tobacco, soap, and 
candle works ; and numbers of fine sliips have been 
launched from its yards. It has two or three banks, 
and a savings’-bank. The markets are well stocked 
with most sorts of produce, except good fish, which is 
rather scarce and dear. 

The climate, though on the whole good and healthy, 
is in extremes. In summer the heat is equal to that of 
Naples, while the cold of winter is not inferior to that of 
Moscow. This inequality occasions a corresponding dif- 
ference In the modes of life during the different seasons 
of the year. In winter travelling is carried on by means 
of sledges and carrioles, in the same way as in Russia. 
The first view of Quebec in sailing up the St. Lawrence 
is striking in the extreme ; and Mr. Maegregor speaks in 
high terms of the magnificent prospect from the citadel 
on Cape Diamond. 

The majority of the pop. being of French extraction, 
the French language, which i.s still spoken in some of the 
best circles with great propriety, and the R. Catholic re- 
ligion, priKloininate. Society is liere more polished and 
refined than in any other town of British America ; and 
the higher provincial gentry of French deKc<*nt are dis- 
tinguished by the courtcousness and urbanity of their 
manner. But, in consequence, perhaps, of the seduc- 
tive example of the mimic court established amongst 
them, all classes are much given to show, and generally 
indulge in expen.ses beyond their means. Hence Quebec 
is very expensive ; and owing to the jealousies that ex- 
ist, and the violence of provincial politics, society is split 
into different parties. Great attention is, also, paid to 
etiquette ; and those admitted to the governor-general's 
arties rarely associate with those who do not enjoy that 
onour. 

Vessels of the very largest burden arrive at Quebec. 
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Its harbour or basin, between the city and the island of 
New Orleans, is of great extent, having in general about 
28 fathoms water, the tide rising from In to IK ft. at 
neaps, and from 26 to 30 ft. at springs. Ships lie along- 
side the wharfs along the St. Lawrence. There are ex- 
tensive flats between the lower town and the St. Charles, 
where. If it were deemed of importance, wet docks might 
be easily constructed. 

The trade of tlie city is very extensive. It engrosses 
almost the entire trade of the prov. with the mother 
country, the W. Indies, &c. ; and is annually resort(‘d 
to by vast numbers of innnigrants, who partly settle in 
Canada, but who mostly re-emlgrate to the U. States. 
It has a regular intercourse, by means of steamers, with 
Montreal, and other ports higher up the St. Lawrence, 
and with Halifax, and other ports on the Atlantic. Still, 
however, it must not be forgotten, that in so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, the trade with Canada and 
Quebec is wholly forci'd and factitious, and is not a source 
of profit, but the reverse. It Is in fact, as has been already 
shown (I. .Vi2.), almost wholly a consequence of the 
high discriminating duties laiil In onr ports on timber 
from the N. of Europe, by which we exclude a cheap 
and good to make room for a comparatively bad and <lear 
article. But for this preposterous arrangement, the trade 
between Great Britain and Quebec would bo extremely 
unimportant. Thus, in 1837, of the total value of the 
imports from Canada, amounting in all to 1)08, timber 
made 651,786/. I the only other article of any importance 
being ashes. The principal articles of Import into Ca- 
nada consist of corn, cottons, woollens, silk, and oth(?r 
manufactured goods ; glass ware, s|)irit8 and wdnes, iron 
and hardware, sugar and tea, &e. I’he total value of 
the imports into Lower Canada (nine tenths of which 
went to Quebec), in 1837, amounted to 1 ,602,3.'j3/. 

It is material, fiowevcr, to bear in mind, that little more 
than a third part of these imports were paid for by the 
exports ; they were. In fact, principally paid for by the 
treasury at home, and arc to be regarded a.s the means 
sent out by England to pay the troops and meet the other 
heavy expenses she has to incur in the preservation of 
this most unprofitable colony. We subjoin some returns 
relative to the tnide and navigation of ^001)4*0 during the 
seven years ending with 1830. 


Account of the Arrivals of Ships in Quebec, specifying the Amount of Tonnage, the Ntimber of Seamen employed, 
and Number of Immigrants ; with the Number of Vessels built in Quebec, the 'I'onnage, atia Number of Men 
employed in building the same ; in each Year from 1833 to 18.30, both inclusive : — 



IS.13. 

IHM. 

18.5.5. 

1850. 

1837. 

185.8. 

1839. 


1 ,005 

1,122 

1,1.52 

J,1S5 

1,0.52 

1,125 

1,175 


271, IIS 

525,«o.-; 

.52.5,.505 

.5.5.5,505 

320,180 

313,782 

38.5,811 

Seiuii«n 


1.5. '.if, 

1.5,750 

n,too 

12,814 

15,413 

1.5,727 

J mintgTattt.‘i 

22,002 

^ .50,217 1 

50/217 

27, .5 13 

1 21,8.5.5 

2,9.'><1 

7,11.5* 

Sidy* built 

n 

1 11 1 

18 

3 

18 

If. 


Tonnage 

5,952 

4,601 1 

8,1 S2 

7U) 

9,220 

8,418 

9,.512 ■ 

Men «i»ploye<l - - _ 

715 

! 808 J 

990 

105 

990 

880 

9.55 ! 


* The small numl>cr of immigrants in tills and the j»rfvious year Is .‘iscritMtWe to the then disturbed state of tlte prov. The numlK-rs 

have since become as large as formerly. 


Account of the Ships arrived at Quebec and Montreal 
in 18^ ; specifying the Countries whence they arrived, 
and the Number of Ships, with the Tonnage and Crews 
from each. 


jVessels.l Tons. 

Mon. 

(ireat Britain ... 

Ireland .... 

British North American Colonies 
British West Indies 

France . . . - 

United States 

Hamburgh 

Portugal .... 
Spain .... 

Saxony .... 

Sicily 

Cuba 

Gibralter - 
Prussia 

Algiers 

Amea - - - * ; 

RlrerLaPlata 

726 

137 

144 

25 

19 

1.5 

U 

5 

.5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

262,1.50 

44.111 

J 9.702 
5,976 
5.297 
5,279 
2,194 
670 
761 
8.56 
.540 
224 
, 277 

289 
465 
' 149 

' .555 

10,.57.5 

1.H71 

9J8 

187 

201 

201 

99 

.54 

31 

52 

28 

10 

12 

10 

19 

7 

15 

Total 1838 - - - 1 

1,091 

■54L.574 

14,2.50 

Clearances in 1838 : 

- 



Vessels. 

Toi!| 

Men. 

Great Britain - 
Ireland . - - - 

British N. Americim Colonies 
British W. Indies 

River I,a Plata ... 

m 

159 

120 

16 

1 

1 

11,215 

2,.5S2 

495 

JI7 

17 

Quebec, as every one knows, was taktm from the 
French in 17.69. A British army, under General Wolfe, 
having effected a landing near the city, attacked and 
defeated the French army under Montcalm, on the 
heights of Abraham, to the W. of the town. Wolfe 


fell in the moment of victory; and .Montcalm, who 
was also mortally wounded in the action, expired .soon 
after. 'I'hc French, panic-struck by the loss or the battle 
and the death of their commander-in-chief, surrendered 
the city before even a single battery had been opened 
against it. A monument was erticted, under the patron- 
age of Lord Dalhousie, in the gardens of the cnateaii. 
in.scribed to the “ Immortal memory of Wolfe and 
Montcalm.” 

QUEDLINBURG, a town of Prussian Saxony, reg. 
Magdeburg, circ. Aschersleben, on the Bode, a tributary 
of the Saalc, 7 m. S.S.E. Halberstadt, and .33 m. S.U 
Magtleburg. Pop,, in 18.38, 12,1)0.3. It is well built, and 
is surrounded by turreted walls, pierced by 4 gates. <»n 
an eminence immediately above the town is an <»ld 
castle, now falling into decay, but which has a good li- 
brary, and is in part converted into a school. It was 
formerly the residence of the abbesses of Quedliuburg, 
who were princesses of the cnmlre, and had a seat on tlio 
Rhenish bench <»f bisliops. Many of these abesaes arc 
buried in the St^fts/cirche, orclmrcn of the ancient ahhi v ; 
in which are. also the tobibs of Henry the Fowler, 1>'S 
empress, the beautiful countess Konigsmark, mother oi 
Marshal Saxe, SiC. Qnedllnburg has several hospital.-i, 
public schools, and various charities ; with mamir" - 
tures of woollen stuffs, distilleries, sugar refineries, ■’^e. 
The rearing of cattle and liogs employs many of the ii>- 
habs. Kloj)gtok, author of the *' Messiah.” was a 
of Quedliuburg, having been bom here on the 2d ol * 
1T24: since his death a monument has been erected i< 
hislhemory in the Briihl garden, near the town. 
linburg was formerly a free imperial city, and has been 
frequently the residence of the German emperors add to 
seat of ecclesiastical councils. {Berghdus, 

1. tinder ^ 4[C., iv. 654. ; Murray's Handbook for N. 


niany.) 

QUEENBGROUGH, a bor., sea-i 
England, cu. Kent, Lake Scray, ou tl 


)rt, and par. of 
5 E. coast ol 





QUEEN’S CeUNTY, 

Isle of Shcppey, at the Junction of the channel of the 
Swale with the aestuary of the Medway, 2 ra. S. Shoer- 
ness, and 37 in. E. by S. London. Area of par. 380 
acres. Pop. of do., in 1831,786. The town, which is 
oor and mean, consists principally of a main street, 
aving the guildhall, with a gaol underneath, near its 
centre. The church, an ancient structure, has a tower 
at its W. end ; and tliere is, also, a chapel for Inde- 
pendents. A charity-school for the education of the 
sons of the freemen used to be supported by the cor- 

1 )oration and the parliamentary representatives for the 
)or., and there are some minor-schools, and a Sunday- 
school. The inhabs. are almost wholly engaged in the 
br(!edingand supplying of oysters for the London market. 

Inconsiderable as it hjis long been, Queenborough 
enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 meins, to the 11. of (1. 
from the wra of Elizabeth oown to tlio passing of the 
lleform Act, when it was most properly disfranchised. 
It was reckoned too unimportant to* be included in the 
provisions of the Municipal lleform Act. A fine old 
castle in the vicinity of the town was demolished by 
order of parliament in ICriO. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. 
liOinster, having N. King's co., E. Kildare and (’arlow, 
and a detached portion of King’s co., .S. Kilkenny, and 
W. 'JMpperary. Area 396,810 acres, of which 60,972 
consist of unimproved bog and waste lands. Surhice 
generally Hat; and soil, except where liog occurs, for 
the most part very fertile. Estate s mo.stly large ; hut 
many of them are let on perpetual leases ; the head les- 
see's ou these estates forming the middle class of gentry. 
'I'lie'se^, he)weve?r, have meistly reie't their farms, gene-- 
rally in smaller divi.sle)ns, to inferior tenants ; and these 
again have subdivided them to others ; sei that many of 
tile? ejccupaneics are cxtremiely small, and held by 
peTsems too poor tei be able; to make any approvement. 
Hut where) farms have been let on terminable le)ases, 
they are larger, and on these variom improvements 
ha\ e) been intre>eluc('ei, both as respects tlie* redatiem eif 
crops, the Implements of husbamlry, and the steick. 
Dairying is carried on to some extent, and a good deal 
of ediecse is made for the Dublin market. Average rent 
of land 14jf. an acre. Ce^al and limestone are found in 
tliis co. ; but the former is not wrought. Principal 
rivers, Harrow and Nore. It is divided into 8 baronies, 
and .60 parishes; and sends 3 morns, to the IL of C., 
being 2 for the co. and 1 for the bor. of Portarlington. 
Kegistered elwtors for the co., in 18.39-40, 2,347. In 1831, 
this eu. had *23,783 inhab. houses, 25,403 families, and 
115,851 Inhab., of whom 72,469 were males, and 73,382 
females. 

QUEENSFERRY (SOUTH), a pari. bor. and sea- 
port of Scotland, co. Linlithgow, on the S. shore of the 
Frith of Forth, nearly opposite to N. Queensferry, 8 m. 
AV. by N. Edinburgh. It is a poor decayed place, which 
was originally founded for, and is still principally de- 
pendent on, the ferry, which has long been established 
at this point, across tlie Forth. Pop., in 1831, 684. It 
consists chiefly of one street, running parallel to the 
Frith. The only public buildings are the parish church, 
a diss'inting chapel, and the town-hall : it has a soap 
manufactory and a brewery. Newball, immediately to 
the E. of the town, is now the principal ferry station 
across the Forth ; though, under certain circumstances, 
the ferry-men prefer the pier of the bor. 

North Queensferry, on the opposite side of the Frith, 
which is here less than 2 m. across, is still more incon- 
siderable. The principal ferry business across the Forth 
is now% in fact, carried on between Newhaven and 
Hrunt-island, and Newhaven and Kirkcaldy. Dr. Wilkie, 
author of the “ Kpigoniad,” was a native of .S. Queens- 
ferry, having been born there in 1721. Queensferry 
unites with Dunfermline, Inverkeithlng, Culross, and 
.Stirling, in sending 1 mem. to the H. of U. Kegistered 
electors in this bor., in 18.39-40, 42. Hopetoun House, 
the splendid mansion of the Earl of Hopetoun, Is situated 
a little W, from S. Queensferry. It occupies a command- 
ing jmsition, and has a noble view. 

QUENTIN, ST. {ru. Augusta Verumandtwrum)y a. 
manufacturing town of France, diT Aisne, cap. arrond., 
on the Somme and on the canal of St. Quentin, 24 ra. 
N.W. Laon; lat. 49® 60" N., long. 17' 88" E. 

Eop., In 1836 (exc. comm.), 19,892. It was formerly a 
place of strength ; hut since the time of Louis XIV., its 
ramparts have given place to suburbs and public walks, 
and a fine public promenade extends on the FI. side of 
the town, ^ong the banks of the canal. St. Quentin is 
tolerably well built ; its principal streets being wjde, its 
new quarters handsome, and most of its housetmodern. 
In the centre of the town is a large square, li^lilch is 
me towmhall, a curiously ornamented Gothic edifice. 
1 he principal church, or cathedral, is a vast and majos- 
tic pile, 4^ ft. in length internally, and its nave 212 ft. in 
neiglit. The hospitals, the public library, with 14,000 
fels,, the court-house, belfty, theatre, and concert-hall, 
fomprlso the other buildings worth notice. It has tri- 
bunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber 
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of manufactures, a council des prud'hommes, &c., a 
communal college, drawing and commercial schools, 
courses of practical geometry and mechanics, and a so- 
ciety of arts and sciences. 

St. Quentin was formerly the centre of an extensive 
manufacture of linen fabrics and yarn. This brancii of 
industry has now almost disappeared ; but its place has 
been supplied by the cotton manufacture. In 1834, 
within an area of 12 leagues round .St. Quentin, em- 
bracing its arrond., with parts of the deps. Somme, Du 
Nord, and Fas dc Calais, it was estimated' that nearly 
75,000 hands were employed in weaving, bleaching, and 
spinning cotton ; besides many more employed in sub- 
ordinate departments. The principal articles are striped 
and spotted muslins, yarn, &c., and the town and its 
neighbourhood have about 700 bobbinet frames. The 
cotton spinners, whose number is about 4,000, reside 
principally in the town ; the weavers live in the villages 
and surrounding country, where most of them are petty 
proprietors, occupied in agricultural labour for 3 or 4 
months of the year. But it is obvious that goods produced 
by semi-manufacturers of this sort could never withstand, 
for a moment, the free competition of goods produced in 
factories supjilied with the best machinery, and with a 
proper distribution and division of labour, and that* tliey 
must d(‘pend wholly on the artificial market produced by 
the exclusion of cheaper articles. At St. Quentin the 
weaving of 1,200 and 1,400 checked muslins of a coarse 
description, 32 in. wide, and sold for 9rf. per ell of 44 in., is 
paid at the rate of lOrf. a day : a still coarser description 
IS sold for 6id. or 7d. the ell, and the weaver gets 8rf. a day. 
I'or finer goods the weavers’ wages vary from Is. to D. 6d. 
a day : these prices arc wholesale, with 5 or 8 per cent, 
discount, ready money. The wages are gross, the winding 
only being paid by the manufacturer. At an average the 
weavers in the country gain, children from 3d. to 6d. ; 
women from 7d. to lOrf. ; and men from Is. 3d. to 2s. (id. 
a day. In the cotton mills in the town, the average wages 
of a male adult may be from to 7 fr. a week. I'lie 
workmen on tlie bobiiinet frames get from 1 f. 50 c. to 
1 f. 75 c. a day ; and from 40 to bO Mechlin frames have 
been set up, for the produce of which a considerable do* 
maud has arisen, and on wliicli the wages amount to 
6 fr. and 7 fr. a day. The workpeople in the town, of .‘'11 
ages, work 13 hours a day. In the country the hours are 
not regulated ; but they work nearly as much as in the 
town, especially in winter. {Symons, tn Handlourn ff'ea^ 
vers* Rep. p. 1*28.) 

The cotton-mills of St. Quentin are by no means so 
extensive as those of the dep. llaut-llhin : few employ 
more than 200 hands. Children are employed here at 
an earlier age than in the cotton-factories of Alsace ; 
but the workpeople of all ages appear to enjoy much 
better health ana more comforts in St, Quentin than 
either at Mulhausen or Lille. “ The working cl.isses 
make no complaints ; they seem all pretty well supplied 
with the necessarif's, and many of the comforts of life. 
They are all well clothed, and have plenty of vegetahh'S 
to eat ; little meat is consumed, or desired by them.” 
{Synion's Hep.) 

Table linens, leatlier, soap, and sulphuric acid are also 
produced here ; and the coimnerce or the town with the 
adj.aeent parts of France, Belgium, and Germany is much 
facilitated by good roads and by the canal of St. Quentin. 
The latter connects the inland navigation of France with 
that of the Netherlands, by forming a communicati<m be- 
tween the Oise, the Somme, and the Scheldt. It is remark- 
aide cliiefly for tlie tunnels cut through the high ground, 
about 4 m. N. St. Quentin. I'he first of these is 160 ft. 
below the surface, *24 ft. in widlli, tlie same in heiglit, 
and ^m. in length. The second tunnel is on a still 
larger scale, being 3 m. in length, and 200 ft. Iielow the 
surface. Day -light is admitted, at certain distances, by 
openings carried to the surface ; and the tunnel being cut 
through a chalk rock, the sides are not built. It was 
finished in 1810. {Iluao, art. Ai.sne ; ViUermi, Tahl. de,s 
Ouvr. i llandloom Jiravers* Rip.) 

St. Quentin, as previously stated, was formerly stronjfly 
fortified, and was regarded as one of tlie bulwarks of 
F'rance on the N. In 15.57, in the earlier part of the 
struggles between Philip II. and France, the army of 
the former, under the Duke of Savoy, having threatened 
to attack the town, defended by the famous Admiral I'o- 
ligny, and a weak garrison, the constable Montmorency 
advanced with a considerable army to its relief, and sue. 
ceeded in throwing some reinforcements into it. On his 
retreat, however, he was overtaken by the Spaniards, 
when a general artion ensued, which ended In the total 
defeat of tlie French, who lost all their artillery and 
baggage, with about 7,000 men killed and prisoners, in- 
cluding many persons of distinction. The town soon 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Spaniards. The 
battle having been fought on the 10th of August, St. Law- 
reiice’s day. the vast palace of the Escurial, built by 
Philip IL, was dedicated to the saint in commemoration 
of the victory. ( H^atson's Philip 11. , vol. i. 70., ^c.) 

Pierre la Ram^e, better known by his Latin name of 
O o 3 
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llamtis^ one of the earliejtt and ablest opponents of the 
* scholasUc system of philosophy, and the Marquis Con- 
dorcet, were natives of the vicinity of St. Quentin, 
though not, as is frequently stated, of the town itself. 

QuERETARO, a city of Mexico, cap. of the .state of 
its own name, in a rich and fertile valley, 110 rn. N.E. 
Mexico, and GOJii. E.S.E. Guanaxuato ; lat. 2(P 30/ 39" 
N., long. lOOO 10" l.V' W. Pop. at least 40,000. (fFard.) 
It is a well-built city, with three largo squares, many 
handsome public and private edifices, and the usual ex- 
cess of convents and cnurchcs. The Franciscan monas- 
tery is spacious, and surrounded with extensive gardens ; 
ana the convent of Santa Clara is an immense building, 
inhabited by 250 females, including many young hulies 
sent thither for their education. The streets have side 
pavements, l.aid with flags of porphyry : the city is well 
supplied with water, brouglit to it by an aqueduct about 
10 m. in length, carried across the valley upon GO arches. 

It i.s divided into 5 parishes ; 4 in the body of the town, 
and 1 in the suburbs, separated from the rest by a little 
stream. “ We were much struck with the busy look of 
Quorctaro, which has quite the air of a manufacturing 
town. More yhan half the houses contain shops, and 
the pop. is engaged either in small trades or in the wool 
manufactories, which are still very numerous. These 
are divided into two classes, obrages and trapirhi's. 
The first comprises the establishments that employ from 
10 to 30 looms ; the last those in which only one or two 
are in activity. In both coarse cloths, of clifferent pat- 
terns and sixes, are manufactured ; part of which are 
retailed upon the spot in the great I'laxa, where a market 
is hold every evening by torchlight, and part .sent to the 
capital or other great towns of the confederation. 'J’he 
demand for these inaimfactures has decreased very much 
since the ports were opened to Kuropc.an import.s; in- 
d(H>d, the woollen trade is now principally kept up by a 
government contract for .siipjilying the army with cloth- 
ing. The price paid for scarlet, green, and jadlow cloths 
of the very coarsest texture, varies from 24 reals ( I2.v. ) to 
IT) reals (7*. W.) per vara; and tlicre is no doubt tliat 
they might be obtaiiujd of a better quality at a nuieh 
lower price from abroad. The wool is brought princi- 
pally from the northern states, San I.uis de Fotosi, and 
Zficateca.s ; its price fluctuates from Ifi to 24 reals the 
arroba of 2.5 lbs., Including carriage ; but the wool most 
esteemed is the produce of the state itself. It acquire.^ 
its value, not from any superiority in the breed of the 
Queretaro sheep, but from the circumstance of the flocks 
being so much smaller than those of the north that tliey 
can be better attended to, fed in richer pastures, and 
kept more clear from thorns, which deteriorate the 
fleece. This wool sells for 34 dollars (or 30 re.ds) the 
arroba.” {tVanfs Mexico, ii. 1 h 3. 184.) 'I'ln; manidac- 
tures of this city are conducted on the same nefarious 
system that prevails elsewhere in Me.xico (.v/ V this vol., 
p. 316.h of inveigling the Indians into debt by tlic volun- 
tary auvance of money, and then shutting them un in the 
factories, under prison discipline, with criminals of all 
kinds, till they have liquidated the debt by their labour, 
a circumstance which every pains is taken to pr«rveijt, 
and which rarely occurs. {Voinsett's Notes on Mexico, 
p, 18(>, Ac.) 

QUIMPER-CORENl'IN, a town and river-port of 
France, dep- Finlstcrrc, of which it is the cap., at the 
junction 01 the Eir with the Odet, .alxiut 1 1 m. above 
where the latter falls into the bay of Ihmaiuh't, 1 IT) m. 
W. by S. Rennes ; lat. 47^ 58" 29" N., long, G" 15" W. 
Pop., In 1H36, 9,715. It stands on the declivity of a hill, 
ana is divided into tlm old and new town. 'I’he former, 
surrounded by walls flanked with towers, is ill built ; but 
in the new towm there are some good streets and iionses. 
The cathedral, a hand.somo Gothic edifice of th<* l.>th 
century, and other churches ; the military hospital ; the 
college, a large structure formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits ; the theatre, and some public baths, are the 
principal public buildings. The river is uavigabh? as far 
as the town for vessels of 2r)0 toivs bu'rden, those of greater 
sIjIt! anchoring opj)osite its embouchure, in the liay of 
Benaudet. It has rniumfaetures of earthenware, and 
building docks ; its inhabs., also, engage in the pilchard 
fishery, and carry on a pretty brisk trade in provi.sions. 
Qtiiinper is .*1 bishop’s see, ami derived its present name 
from Its first bishop, in the 5th century; previously to 
which, it was called Coriospilum. It was sacked by 
Charles of Blois in J.'H.'i. 

Among the distinguished men, of whom Qiiimper 
has to boast, may be mentioned Hardouin, the com- 
mentator of Pliny, celebrated alike for his learning and 
his paradoxes ; and Freron, the most voluminous, but, 
at the same time, the least valuabb? of the French 
critics of last century. {Hugo, art. Finisterre ; Diet. 
Geog., Ac.) 

QUITO, a celebrated city of S. America, cap. of the 
repub, of JEqnator ( Ecuador), in a ravine on the K. side of 
Pi^incha (a volcanic mountain, which, at no very distant 
period, was in a state of activity), above 9,500 11; above 
tlMJ sea, IGO m. N.N.E. t;uiiy{iqull, and 4Gl)in. S.W. Bo- 
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gota. Lat. OO 13' 27" S., long. 78° 10" 15"' W. Pop,, 
variously estimated at from 40,000 to 70, (WK). Quito is, 
on the whole, one of the best built cities in the New 
World. ' It has four broad, straight, and well-paved 
streets, and three largo and some smaller squares. In 
which are the principal public buildings, ana the host 
private resi«lences. The streets which run N, and S. an; 
pretty level, but those which cross them ascend the skirts 
of the Plchincha on the one hand, and descend on the 
other towards a small river, over which is a small bridge ; 
and from this unevenness of the ground some of them 
are so steep as to be impracticablo for carriages, beside.s 
being, for the most part, narrow, crooked, unpaved, and 
almost impassable alter heavy rains. .So numerous, also, 
are the crevices in the mountain, that, in the suburbs par- 
ticularly, several of the houses have b<*pn raised on 
arches. The houses, which .are largo and convenient, 
are inostly built of unburnt bricks, cemented with a 
species of mortar, used by the anc. Peruvians, w'hich 
Soon lieconies extremely hard. Oji accoimt.of earth- 
quake.s, they arc seldom more than one story in height, 
exclusive of the groimd-floor, or rex-de-ehattssee. They 
are flat-roofed, atjd have usually a baleonv t.iwards the 
street. Generally speaking, they ;iie m■lll^■r^nl ly fnr- 
nish(!d, .and deficient in cleanline-». Tin* city has an 
abundant supjdy of indiflerent w'at('r, obtained from se- 
veral streams, which flow through it in conduits. The 
principal sqilart; ha.s, in its centre, a line brass fountain ; 
and on its sides are the cathedral, tlie bishop’s palace, 
the town-hall, and the palace of tb.e president. The last 
is a gloomy-Iooking Imililing, with a ti rrace in front, 
ascended by two fiiglif.s of steps. In it are the halls of 
the audiencin, treasury, and archives, tiie president’s 
apartments, with the offices of the |)nb]ic secretaries, 
and titc g.iol. Tlie ealliedral, a nlain building, witli a 
steej)le at one corner, is much less haiid.sunu; than .several 
of the otli(‘r clurn-hes. (iuito has niinieron.s convents. 
'I'he ex- JesuiLs’ college has a hrMutilul front, with Co- 
rinthian rolumns. finely .sculptured by native artists. 
I'he interior of (ids edifice is vr'ry rich, and when visited 
by .^ti'veiir.on it had a library, said to comprise ‘jo.oon 
vols., including several rare works, A part of the edifice 
has been converted into halls for the universitv, and an- 
other part into barracks. Ulloa speaks in high terms of 
the Franciscan convent, w hich, lie save, from its size, flue 
proportions, and beauty, ndglit be clas.sed w ith tin* best 
edifices in Europe. Previously to the Revolution, the 
church<*s and convents were richly furnished with silv('r 
ornaments, plate, paintings, Ac.; but a part of this 
wealth has, we believe, been .sinr(‘ turned to more useful 
i)urp(»scs. It lias a workhouse and orphan asylum on .i 
large scale, and said to l>e well (amducti d, ah hospiUl, 
Ac. 

Quito ranks pretty high, at least among Spanish 
.•\m<*rican cities, as a place of education. It had two 
universities before the time of (fiiarles 111., hut UH;y 
were then united into one. Besides this university, 
which still exists. fluTO are sev(*ral colleges tinder tin; 
guidance of the ditferent religious orders. Ulloa states, 
that young men of distlnetlnn usually stiuHed philo- 
sophy, theology, and jurisprudence. “ They succeed 
pretty well,” lie adds, “ in tin; exact sciences, but are 
extremely ignorant in all that resiiects politics, history, 
and tliose philosophical stncli('.s that contribute most to 
exp.ind ami enlarge the mind.” There can be no dont)t 
that this is a perfectly accurate statement ; hut we aj)- 
prj'hond the students of Salamanca in Old Spain were, 
at the euoch of Ulloa’s visit to Quito, but little more 
atlvanccn than those belonging to tlni latter. It were 
absurd to suppose that colleges conducted by pru*sts, 
under an arbitrary governineiit, should supiily any sound 
iu-structlon, either in politics or philosophy, 

The city was made a bi.shop’s see in 1545, and is the 
residence of the President, ami tlie seat of all the supe- 
rior courts JUKI offices of tlie republic. 

( V)ar.sc cottons, and woollen cloths, haires, flannels, 
ponchos, stocking.s, Ac., are made in Quito, which is 
also highly eelebratetl for its confi'ctionary ; but its eliicf 
exports consist of the corn, ami other agricultural pro- 
ducts of the province. Tlnfse, with some of its inunu- 
faitures, arc sent by way of Gu-ayaquil to Central 
America, in exchange for indigo, iron, and steel ; and to 
Peru in return for brandy, wine, and oil, and for gold, 
silver, and other metals, Ecuador not being very rich in 
mineral wealth. The foreign Imports comprise all kinds 
of European manufactured goods, with iron, steel, and 
some other raw materials. ” The European manu- 
facture* most in dtnnand are bhigUsh broad cloths, ker- 
seymercllk coloured broad flannels, calicoes, plain and 
printed (flmities. muslins, stockings, velveteens ; Irisji 
linens, in imitation of German ;?/o/fV/«s ; all kinds of hard- 
ware and cutlery, and foreign silk velvets, satins, Ac., as 
well ns English ribbons and silks. As for the Lhn.a 
market, the articles should be of a good ouality, 
the newest fashion; the more this point is attended to, 
the better the market will be found. ” (Sferenso/i .' * • 
America, il. 319.) The markets of Quito are abuudiuiti> 
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provided with beef, mutton, pork, and poultry, both 
cheap and good ; vegetables and fruits of all kiiulB, 
bread, &c. 'J'he consumption of cheese is said to be 
vesry great, its cost price being estlmat(;d at from 80,000 
to 90,000 doliars a year, and many of tlie neighbouring 
farmers are principally engaged in its manufacture. 

I'lie iuliabs. of Quito do not dllfer materially from 
tliose of other Spanisii American cities ; bull lights, mas- 
cMierades, dancing, music, and religious processions being 
their principal amusements. When Ulloa visited the 
eity, indolence was, and, we suspect, still is, the distin- 
gmishing characteristic, if we may so speak, of all classes, 
'i'liis is, in great part, no <loubt, to bo ascribed to I he 
mildness of the climate, and the ease with which the 
ordinary necessaries of life may be produced. 'I'he city 
enj(tys, as it were, a perpetual spring. Vegetation never 
eiMSPs at any period of tlie year ; but from Dee. to March 
violent storms of rain and lightning almost tiaily occur in 
Hie afternoon. Kartliquakes are, also, frequent ; undone 
of tliose visitations that oeenrred in 1797 is saiil to liave 
destroyed in the prov, above i<),000 jiersons, and to liave 
had a permanent influence over the climate. A jilain, 
.•ilMiut t leagues N.K. from tin* city, was m.ade choice (»f 
by the f reiieb and Spanisli astronomers, in 17.‘1G, for 
me.iMiring a degree of (he meridian ; and an iiKscription 
on a marble tablet on the wall of tlie ex-Jesuits’ eluireli 
in (^nito commemorates tlie event, and the labours of 
tlie eommissiou ; Imt tiie most enduring memorial of tliat 
gri'at undertaking is to lie found in tlie Ihslurical I'oi/ngr 
of I'llo.a. one of the best works of its kind tiiat lias ever 
been jmblislied. t^nito was founded by St bastian llenal- 
jMsar ill I'ldl, and iin'orjioratetl as a city by fharles V. 
m le4I. ( I'lloa, liv. v. caps. 4, ri. j S/nu mon's S. ,b//c- 
ricii, ii. 279 — 325. ; Geog. Account vj Colutnbi a ^ ^c.) 


li.\AJl (flung. Gyor or Nagy Gybt\ an. Jaurhunt/y 
Artiho, or Arabonta), a royal free town of Hungary, cap. 
fl)t* CO. liaal), at the ( ontlueiice of the river of tlie same 
name witli the Danube, 22 m. W.S.W. Comorii, and 39 i 
in. S h', Presliurg. Vop. about 13,300. It stands in a | 
low and marsliy plain, and is rather unhealtliy. Like : 
Vienna, the eity is separated from tlie suburbs by its old ; 
fortilication.s, and an open glacis, jilanted with trees, and 
forming public walks. Some of tlie streets are regularly 
Iniilt ; and, besides tliree or four eliurelies and a catlie- 
ilral, tile city lias th<* bisliop’s palace, tin* public Imiltl- 
ings belonging to the co. and tlie corporation, ami some 
liandsotiK! residences belonging tti tin; F.slerhazy and 
Zicliy families, { firight's Travels, It has, also, a i 

royal academy of law and philosophy ; and Horn. I'ath., j 
<b<>ek, and Lutheran high schools. In the centre of tlie ; 
city is an immense (’aimcliin convent, its roof surmount- ■ 
e.l with two very high and conspicuous .spires, 'I’liere 
anr various otlicr conventual cstablihlumnts, *2 work- 
houses, 2 harrack.s, a theatre, arsenal, \:c. liaali is tlie 
seat of a larger trade in corn tlian any otlicr city in llmi- | 
garv and is a great depdt for tiie trade of Pestli with 
toMinany and Italy. {Berghdus.) It lias several large 
annual fairs, its commerce depending, for tlie most part, 
on its favourable iiositioii on two navigable river.s. It 
was a strong post umler the liomans, and has been 
generally kept in a defensive state by the Hungarian 
kings ; but it was twice taken by ihe Turks, and, 
in iH09, an Austrian force was routed by the French 
under its walls. {Oesterr. Nat. Encyc.; lirygluius ; 
Brigbi's Travels in Lower Hungary; IValslts Co?t- 
Atant maple, S[C.) * I 

H.Wl (JNIDI, or llACONIGI, a town of tho Sar- 
dinian dom., div. Coni, prov. Saluz/o, cap. maud., lu'ar 
the Maira, and 21 in. S, Turin. I’oj)., in ls38, inc. 
coin., 10,102. It is w.dleii, and tolerably well built: 
it has several good cliurclies ; imt its chief ornament is a , 
nolile castle and park, belonging to tlu' rrinee of Carig- ■ 
nano. Among the works of art in tlie castle are some 
pictures (if tliey may be so called), beautifully executed , 
in silk. Silk weaving and s|'imiing art* the principal 
branches of industry iu and rouiul this town. {Diet. 
Gt()g.,Sfc.) 

JiADNOIl, an internal co. of F.nghuid, S. Wales, hav- ( 
ing N. the cos. of Montgomery ami Salop, Iv. Hereford, 

•S. Bre'cnpck, from which it is separated by the Wye, and I 
VV. Carciigan. It is of a triangular hlia})e, and comprises ; 
272,0)40 acres. With tho exceptitm of some h>w and com- ; 
paratively fertile tracts along the borders of Hereford 
and Salop, and in the valley of the Wye, the larger por- j 
uon by far of this co. is wild, mountainous, and dreary. ] 
It is stated, in Davies’ Survey qf S. Jl rt/tw, published m j 
ml5, that about two thirds the surface consisted of waste ; 
•and, mostly moor, but partly also bog! Several div I- : 
smiis and some exiensivo enclosures liave, however, been t 
emnited In the interim ; so that the extent of wa.ste or 
coinmon land, (hough still very great, h;is been ma- 
terially diminished, ^t present, the wastes are mostly 
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depastured by sheep ; and this co. rears, in proportion to 
its size, more sheep than any other in the principality. 
They arc mostly of a small hardy breed. Numerous 
, encroachments have, from time to time, been made on 
the wastes or commons by persons wlio liad ))roperty 
; adjoining, and by cottagers, wlio erected huts on their 
borders, and gradually extended their wardens, till they 
sometimes included acres of laud. A ||k)( 1 many of the 
, manors on which these encroachments were made for- 
merly belong<*d to tlie crown ; and having been lately 
' sold, the purcha.ser8 have attempted to ou.st those who 
bad made these encroachment.s. But though, no doubt, 
tlie act was illegal, i till, under the circumstances, it was ’ 
htpeficial rather than otherwise ; and having been per- 
, niitted in the first instance, their rights should have been 
: protected. The farms in the low grounds vary from 20 
to 200 acres: tln^y are mostly lield at will, or from year 
to year ; and as there are no comiitioiis to enforce a pro- 
per system of management, agriculture is in the most 
liaekward state, there being no proper rotation of crops, 
and the land being frequently foul and out of order. 
Many of the low farms liave a portion of moor or com- 
mon (lasture att.iched to them. 'I'he cattle ip the low 
grouiuls are |trinei|)al4' of tlie Hereford breed ; tliere are 
.some extensive meadows, and irrigation is well under- 
stood. Tliere are some .>^.ather large estates; but there 
;ir(*, also, many of an inferior size. Average rent of land, 
in IKK), (kv. 3^/. an acre. Tlie minerals ami manufactures 
of tlie eo. are of no importance. Radnor is divided into fi 
hundreds and 30 parisiies ; and sends 2 luems, to the H. 
of ; being 1 for the eo., and 1 for New Radnor and its 
contributory bors. Reg. electors for tbo co., in 1839-40, 
2,034. In 1831 this co. liad 4,437 inhab. houses, 4,872 
families, and 24, G, 'll iiihabs., of uliom 12,4.33 were males, 
ami 12,198 females. 8um conti iliuted to tlie relief of tlie 
poor, ill l.sds-.'io, H,8,3G/. Annual value of real property, 
ill 181.3, I03,;378/. The bor, of New Radnor, referred to 
above, is of gn-at ('.xtent, embracing an area of nearly 
30 III. in circ. In ls3i, it liad a pop. of 2, .301 ; but tho 
toWi^itself li.is not more Ilian 400 inliab.s., and would not 
be wortli notice but for its being the head of the park bor. 
I'HKsrncN (which see) is the only town in tho co. of any 
importance. 

RAtil S.A. a town of Siidly, prov. Syracuse, co. Mo- 
dica, near the W. bank of the river of its own name, 
about 14 m. aliovo the t'lnbuucluire of the latter on the 
.S. coast of .Sicily, ami 30m. W.S.W. Syracuse. J’op., 
in 1831, 2I.1GG. 'I'he inhabs., who are said to be active 
and industrious, have considerable cloth and silk manu- 
factures, and a ratlier extensive trade in the corn, oil, 
wine, and elieese of the surrounding t«*rritory. It is 
near the site of the anc. Ilybla llerwa ; btit being sel- 
dom visited by travellers, little is known of its state. 

( H avijKildi, Corografia . ) 

R/VOt s.\ (Slav. Duhrownik, '^I’urk. Eaproumiky an. 
liansium), a sea-port town of the Austrian dominions, 
prov. Dalmatia, cap cire. of it.s own name, on a penin- 
sula in tlie Ailiiatic, 37 m. W.N.W. ('attaro; lat. 42*^^ 
3G' ,30" N., long. 18^ 11' .3,3" F,. Pup., in 1837, 3.039. 

It is walled, ami has two good harbours, one to the 
N W., and tlie otlicr to tlic S.F. ; wliirh, as well as tiie 
town, are prutcett'il by several modern forts. Its streets 
an* narrow, exeejit one, the Corso, wliicli inler.seets it 
from N. to .S. ; its houses are well built, in the Italian 
style, but many of tlicin are now unoccupied. It lias 
a e.ilhcdfal, a tireek churcli, a Piarist gymnasium, high 
scliool, military hospital (once the .lesuits’ college), 
lazaretto, and th(*atre. It is tlie see of a Rom. Catliolio 
vi<-ar-bislion, and tlic seat of tlic superior judicial 
ci'urt.s for tlie ••ire. : it has manufactures of silk, leather, 
and ros(»giio. 'I'lioiigh Ragusa has greatly declined 
from her former importance, slie still lias a considerable 
coasting tradi* ; and in 18.3.8, 2.3G vessels belonged to tho 
port, 3(1 of w iiicli traded to the Levant and tiie western 
ports of tlie Mediterranean. Ragusa was founded in the 
7tli century by .some fugitives from Fnidaurus in Illyria, 
w lien that city was d(*stroyed by tlio Slavl. It continued 
to be a republic under the successive protection of the 
Greeks, Venetian.s, and 'furks, till 18UG, when it was 
taken by Napoleon, wlio erected it into a dukedom, 
which he conferred on Marslial Mannont. On the fall 
of the former, Ragusa was given to Austria. {Bergbaus, 
Algemcine Lander, ^c*., iv. 9G0. ; Austria, Nat. En- 

A JA^iMUNDRY, a distr. of the Madras presid. in 
British India. (S<r Ciuc.Mis, Northern.) 

R.vj.mi.mi’nury, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the 
above distr., on the Godavery, about 50 m. from its 
mouth, and G.3 m. N.K. Masulipatan. It .stretches along 
the river for some distance, and has an old fort, several 
mosques, a fine bazaar, Ac. It is the seat of the district 
court, and a station for two companies of sepoys. (Jtfa- 
dras Nev' Unanac, S(C.) 

KAJF.M AHAL {The Royal Besidenee), a town. of 
Britl.^li luui.i, pre.sid. Bengal, prov. Bhaugulpore, on 
the (langi's, tiG m. N.W. AIoorshedab;ai. linder Ac- 
bar, and Sultan Siiujali, the lirothcr of Aurungzebe, it 
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was the cap. of Bengal ; and, though much decayed, 
it Is still estimated to have 30,000 inhabs. It consists 
principally of one long street of stone or mud houses, 
generally with 2 stories ; about a dozen market-places, 
scattered over a wUle extent of ground ; a few tombs and 
mosques, and the ruins of a spacious palace. The inhabs. 
have some trat^ with the hill people of the district, but 
their main sout^ of profit is derived from their supply- 
ing necessaries to travellers on the Ganges. (^Hamilton's 
E. I. Gax . ; Mod. Trav.) 

RAJESHAYK, adlstr. of British India, prcsld. and 
I prov. Bengal, principally between the 24th and 2.'>th degs. 
of N. lat., and the 88th and 90th of E. long., having 
N. Dinajepoor, and Rungpoor; E. Myemunsing, and 
Dacca Jelalpore ; W. Parncah ; and S. the Ganges, sepa- 
rating It from Jessore, Nuddea, and Moorshedabad. Area, 
3,9ij0 sq. in. Pop. , in 1 822, 1 ,087, 1 ; about 2-3ds Hindoos, 

and the rest Mohammedans. The whole surface Is so 
low that from the beginning of July to the end of Nov. 
it is nearly submerged by the inundations. Towards 
the E. it is thickly wooded. Few solid edifices, and no 
fortresses exist, in this distr. ; but it comprises many 
populous commercial villages, and the towns of Nat- 
tore, Bauleah, and Hurrial. Land revenue, in 1829-30, 
14,64,299 rupees. (Pari. Pep., ^c.) 

IIAJPOOTANA, the largest prov. of Hindostan, to- 
ward.s its N.W. quarter, between 24° and 31° N. lat., 
and 70° and 77° E. long. ; having \N . and N. Moultan 
and Lahore, E. Delhi and Agra, .S. Malwah and Gujr.at, 
and S.W. Sinde. Its length, N. and S., is estim.ited by 
Hamilton at 350 m., and its average breadth at 2(>0m., 
giving it an area of .about 70,000 sq. m. It comprises a 
large extent of sandy desert, but in the S. and li. are 
many fertile tracts. This prov., which is wholly sub- 
sidiary to the British, consists of a number of feudal 
principalities, the chief of w hich are Judpoor, Jessel- 
mere, Jeypore, Odeypoor, and Bicanere, which see. For 
further and full particulars respecting this portion ofllin- 
dostan, the reader may consult the copious work on Ra- 
jasthan by Colonel Tod. • i 

RAMGHCR, a distr. of British India, by far the 
largest under the Bengal presid., occupying all the .S. 
part of the prov. Bahar, between the 22d and 2f>th degs. 
of N. lat., and the H3d and 87lh of E. long. ; having N. 
Shahabad, Bahar, and Bhangulpore ; E. Boerbhoom, 
and the Jungle Mehals ; and S. and W. the territory 
ceded by the rajah of Bcrar. Area estimated at 22,430 
sq. m. Pop. in 1832, 2, 2.^)2, 985. A large proportion of 
this distr. is rocky and unproductive, or covered with 
wood. Iron, coal, lead, and antimony exist in the billy 
region of the S,, but from want of capital and enterprise 
among the inhabitants, few, if any, mines are wrought. 
Many of the zemindars have very extdnsive pos- 
sessions, and are, in a great measure, independent of 
British authority. Slavery, though of a very mild cha- 
racter, is universally prevalent. There are many old 
brick forts in Ramghur, affording protection to hordes 
of banditti, and other refractory persons ; but few other 
“durable buildings. This distr. has always lieen noto- 
rious for crime ; and hitherto, notwithstanding its great 
extent, has been of little value to the British Indian 
government. The land revenue in 1828, amounted to only 
J 61, 293 rupees. (Pari. Reps. ; Hamilton's E. J. Gnx.') 

RAMILLIES, an incon.siderabh* village of Belgium, 

f )rov. S. Brabant, 18 m. .S.S.E. Louvain. This village 
8 famous In history from its l>eing the scene of the 
great victory gained on the 23d of May, 1706, by the 
allied forces, under the Duke of Marlborough, over the 
French, under Marshal Villeroi. The French army 
amounted to about 80,000 men, being superior in num- 
bers to that of the allies. The latter, however, owing, 
as is alleged, to the bad dispositions and incapacity of Vil- 
leroi, gained an easy as well as a complete victory. The 
French lost about 8,000 men, killed and wounded, and 
nearly 7,000 prisoners, including 600 officers, with all 
their artillery and baggage. The loss of the allies did 
not amount to 3,000 men. The Duke of Marlborough, 
wi^pse gallantry was os conspicuous as his great talents 
as a general, had a horse shot under him in the action; i 
and the head of Colonel Brienfield, who was assisting 
his grace to remount, was carried off by a cannon-ball ! 

( Smollett's Continuation qf Hume, cap. 9. ; Voltaire, Si- 
ecle dr. Louis XIV., cap. 20. ) 

llAMPOOR, a large town of British India, prov. 
Delhi ; on the Cosilla, a tributary of the Ganges, 112 in. 
E. by N. Delhi. It has two brick palaces, a lofty 
mosque in the principal street, the magnificent mau- 
soleum of a former chief, and some go^ houses ; but 
the gre.ater part of the town consists of sun-burnt 
brick houses, with thatched or tiled roofs. Its territory 
is exceetlingly productive, and well cultivated. 

Another town, called Ilampoor, situated on the .Sut- 
Icje, about 160 m. E. by N. Umrltsir, is a favourite place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage, and an eturepdt for the commerce 
of Hindostan with the countries beyond the Himalaya, 
on which account it has a large yearly fair. (HamilUm's 
h . /. Gax.) 
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j RAMREE, a town of British India, prov. Aracan, cap, 
of the prov., and on the island of the same name, about 
j 1 15 m. S. by E. Aracata. Pop. estimated, in 1835, at 8,000, 
and increasing. It stands at the iiead of a creek, in 
I which there Is pretty good anchorage, and has a bazaar, 

I supplied, though meagerly, with British goods. Its Irt- 
, haoitants, who are a fine athletic race, carry on a brisk 
trade with Chittagong, Sandoway, Bassein, and Calcutta. 
(Pemberton ; Hep. on the E. Frontier, p. 93., ^c.) 

RAMSAY, a town and par. of England, co. Hunting- 
don, hund. Huntingstone. The par., which extends 
into the co. Cambridge, and has an area of no less than 
17,660 acres, had, In 1831, a pop. of 3,006, of whom about 
1,600 may belong to the town. I'he latter, about lu m. 
N.N.E. Huntingdon, consists prinqiually of one long 
street, running E. and W., with another branching off 
to the N. Houses mostly brick. The church, a fine 
old edifice, has n nave, chancel, and ai.sles, with an em- 
battleti tower at the W. end. The town formerly be- 
longed to the Cromwell family, serer.il of whom are 
burlrxi in the church, but there are no monuments to 
their memory. It h.as a free-school, founded and en- 
j dowed in 166.3, which etlucates about 70 boys; and a 
I charity-school, which educ.ttcs about 50 girls, was 
I founded towards the beginning of last century by John 
I Dryden, Esq., a relation of tlin great noet. The town 
simored severely from fire in 17.31. Itamsay is within 
the great level of the fens ; and in its vicinity are se- 
! verai .shallow lakes, or meres, that called tlie Whittle- 
sca, about 4 m. N.W. from the town, being the largest 
in the kingdom. A magnificent Benedictine abbey, 
founded here in 969, acqtdred, in the sequel, great 
wealth and celebrity. At the dissolution, its revenues 
t amounted to 1,988/. a year. A ruined gateway is all that 
now remains of this once famous fabric. Market-day 
Saturday ; fair, 2d July, for pedlery. 

Ram.say, a town of the Isle of Man, which see. 

RAMSGATE, a sca-nort, watering-place, and par. of 
England, co. Kent, on the E. coast of the Isle of 'n>anet, 
1,5m. E. by N. Canterbury, and 65 in. E.S.K. London. 
Area of par., 260 acres. Pop., in 1K41, 10,909. The town, 

, which, till the beginning ol last cemtury, was little more 
I than a small fi.shing village, h.is risen to its present im- 

{ lortance, partly in consequence of the construction of 
^ ts artificial harbour, the largest of its kind in Eng- 
! land, but principally from its having become a favourite 
' summer resort of visiters from the metropolis. Its older 
! portions, irregularly built, with narrow streets and 
j mean-looking houses, occupied chiefly by the trades- 
I people, lie in a flat opening towards the sea by a narrow 
gulley, (here called g<i/c, whence the name of the town,) 
between two very steep clifhi ; the latter, which are as- 
I cended by stone steps, are now covered with good- 
j looking, though, in general, not very substantial houses, 
j laid out in terraces, crescents, Ac. Building is still 
' going forward on a pretty extensive scale. Tl>e town 
is well lighted with gas. Till 1838 the supply of water 
was insufficient, and constituted no small item of ex-* 
pense to the inhabs. of the houses on the cliffs, but an 
ample supply was then introduced from the neighbour- 
ing village of .St. Laurence, A market-house stands at 
the intersection of the prlncinal streets of the old town, 
opposite to which Is the principal public library and 
town bank. Facing the sea are several hotels (In one of 
which are the assembly-rooms), a public library and 
well-constructed baths on the W. cliff, with the Cla- 
rence and other baths, bazaars, and a custom-house, iu 
the lower part of the town, abutting on the inner basin. 
The churen, recently erected, a large and handsome 
building, in the jierpendicular style, with an octagonal 
tower, provides accommodation mr about 2,000 persons: 
the living (created by act of uarl. in 1827) is a vicar- 
age of the annual value of 4001., patron the Archhp. of 
('anterbury. A chapel-of-ease, till lately the only episco- 
pal place of worship in the town, is supported chiefly by 
voluntary subscrintions and pew rents ; liesldes which, 
there are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, In- 
dependents, Baptists, and Unitarians, and a Jews’ syna- 
gogue. The town hsis four Sunday-schools, attended by 
about 800 children, and there are* national Lancastrian 
and infant schools, furnishing instruction to nearly 500 
young persons of both sexes. * 

The most striking feature of the town, however, is its 
harbour, one of the most magnificent works of its kind 
in the kingdom, formed by double piers, built under the 
superintendence, sucafssively, of nmeaton and Rennie. 
It Was commenced, at the pidiJJc expense, In 1750, with the 
intention of forming an asylum for vessels In the Downs, 
which might otherwise bti driven on the Goodwin Sands. 
The E. pier extends, in a curvilinear direction, upwards 
of 300 yards into the sea, its total length, Including its 
angles, amounting to 2,000 feet ; that of the W. 

Ing atmut 1,500 feet. The width of the entrance is 240 tl., 
and the harbour area 48 acres. 

The general breadth of the piers Is 26 ft., Indudlng a 
strong parsmet on the outer sides next the sea. They are 
constructed chiefly of Fortian<^ and Purbeck stone. 
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After the pierg were nearly flnlahed, the deposition of 
sand and mud witldn the harbour being so great as to 
threaten ruin to the entire project, Smeaton recom- 
mended the construction of a basin within the harbour, 
to be filled at high water and let out again at ebb tide, so 
that any deposit might bo carried off by the artificial cur- 
rent. This was accordingly done, and has been found to 
answer the purpose ; and, in 1787, an advanced pier was 
undertaken to lacilitate the entrance of shipping in tem- 
pestuous weather. About the same period a dry dock was 
exe.;ivate<l, and storehouses erected. There is a light- 
house on the head of the W. pier, whence a clear red light 
is displayed at night, when there are 10 ft. water in the 
mouth of the harbour ; this notice being given, during 
the day, by a red flag from Sion Hill. A wet dock has 
lately been constructed near tlie basin for the repair of 
vessels. Still, however, it must be admitte<i that, though 
no cost has been spared to render this harlmur as useful 
as possible to the sliipping in the adjacent dangerous 
part of the channel, it is, owing to the want of water, very 
defective, and, as it can be entered only at certain times 
of the tide, it is far from realising the expectations that 
were formed of its being a good refuge harbour. It is 
under the superintendence of an incorporated •mpany 
of trustees, who appoint the chief and deputy li.arbour- 
master and other officers. It was made a royal port in 
honour of a visit from George IV. in 1821 ; and an obelisk 
near the pier-gates has since been erected to commemo- 
rate that most unimportant event. 

Ramsgate had formerly .an extensive commerce with the 
Ilaltic, hut this has long declined. It has still some trade 
with France and Holland, chiefly in the importation of 
eggs, fruit, pro visions, &c. ; the gross customs revenue of the 
port ( which includes Margate and Hroadstairs), amounted 
in 1840, to 7,088A Its coasting-trade is pretty extensive, 
chiefly with London, Newcastle, and Sunderland. A 
considerable fishery of turbots and soles is carried on off 
tlie coast by boats from the W. ports of England ; but 
only a small share of it is taken by the inhabs. of Rams- 
gate!. Indeed the town displays little activity beyond 
what is caused by the influx oi visiters during the sum- 
mer season, and Ibr whose accommodation steam-packets 
ply dully to and from the metropolis. The smoothness 
of the sands K. of the harbour, and the clearness of the 
water, make the beach particularly well adapted for 
hatliing, and It constitutes a favourite resort for visiters, 
Imndrt'ds of whom may here bo seen in the height of the 
season strolling alxiut, lounging on chairs, and enjoying 
the sea-breeze. The pier furnishes another delightful 
promenade, and on the W. cliff, which is ascended from 
the inner basin by a flight of stone stairs, Is a fine broad 
walk, extending westward towards Pegwell Bay. Two 
w<?U.conducte<l hath establishments are replete with ac- 
commodation for invalids ; and libraries, news-rooms 
(one of which is in a marquee on the sands), bazaars, 
concerts, &c. furnish ample means of occupation and 
amusement. Ramsgate is a member of the Cinoiie Tort 
of Sandwich, and is governed by a depiUy, appointed by 
the mayor of that bor. ; but judicial affairs are regulated 
by a local magistracy under a local act, passed in 1812. 
Markets on W^nesday and Saturday, but daily during 
summer, and exceedingly well supplied. 

RANGOON, a town, river-port, and the chief, and 
indeed almost the only, entrepdt for the foreign trade of 
the Birman empire, prov. Fegu, on the E. and principal 
branch of the Irawaddi (called the Rangoon river), about 
from the sea, 60m. S.S.W. Pegu, and 90 m. W. by N. 
Martaban ; lat. 16° 42' N., long. 96° 20' E. Pop., accord- 
ing to a census in 1826, about 18,000, which is perhaps not 
far from its present (1841) amount, though it has been 
staled to amount to 40,000, and even 50,000 I The town 
and suburbs extend lengthwise along the bank of tlie 
river for about 1 m. by j in depth ; but the houses are 
very unequally scattered over the area. The fort, or 
rather wooden stockade, which constitutes the town 
properly so called, is an Irregular oblong, entered by 8 
gates and several sally-ports. {Cratqfurd's Embassy, ii. 
f'l.) According to Mr. Malcolm, who visited Rangoon 
in 1835, “ the city is spread upon part of a vast meadow, 
hut little above high tides, and at this season (May) re- 
sembling a neglected swamp. The fortifications are of no 
avail against moilern modes of attack. They consist of 
merely a row of wooden timbers set in the ground, rising 
to the height of about 18 ft., with a narrow platform 
nmning round inside for musketeers, and a few cannon 
lying at the gateways in a useless condition. A dozen 
lor^lgners have brick tenements, very shabby ; there are 
also four or five small brick places of worship, for fo- 
reigners, and a miserable custom-house. Besides these. 
It is a city of bamboo huts, in appearance as paltry as 
possible. The eaves of the houses generally descend to 
within 6 or 8 ft. of the ground ; very few being of more 
yian one story, or having any other covering than thatch, 
r-eiiars are unknown, and all the houses are raised two 
T the ground, for coolness and ventilation. 

AS the floors are of split bamboo, all dirt falls through ; 
•iiu what is not pkk^ up by crows, dogs, fowls, &c., is 
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occasionally swept out and burnetl. The streets are 
narrow, and paved with half-burnt bricks, which, as 
wheel-carriages are not allowed In the city, are in toler- 
able repair. There is neither wharf nor quay : in four 
or five places are wooden stairs, at which small boats 
may land passengers ; but even these do not extend to 
within 20 ft. of low-water mark. VeMels He In the 
stream, and discharge into boats, from ^ich the pack- 
ages, slung to a bamboo, are lugged on men’s shoulders 
to the custom-house.” {Travels in S. E. Asia, i. 76, 77 ) 

The river opposite Rangoon is about 600 yards across ; 
and the town is accessible to ships of 1,200 tons’ burden. 
The navigation, though somewhat intricate, is safe and 
practicable with the aid of ordinary native pilots. At 
neaps the tide rises and falls about 18 ft., and at springs, 
from 25 to 30 ft. Rangoon presents many facilities for 
ship-building. The banks of the river are so flat ami 
soft, as to render docks almost unnecessary ; and there 
is nearly a complete water communication with the teak 
forests of I’egu, by far the most abundant In India. 
Ship-building has, in fact, been carried on at Rangoon 
since 1786 ; and in the 38 years which preceded our cap- 
ture of the town. 111 square-rigged vessels of European 
construction had been built, the total burden of whicl> 
amounted to upwards of 35,000 tons. Several were of 
from 800 to 1,000 tons. But Malcolm says that this 
branch of business is now almost annihilated. 

The markets of Rangoon are well and cheaply supplied 
with many sorts of provisions^ as rice, poultry, fish, &c. 
The foreign commerce of the town is still considerable, 
thongli greatly trrippled by enormous port-charges ami 
absolute prohibitions against exporting rice or the 
precious metals. Specie is, indeed, exported, but only 
clandestinely. 'I’hc trade of the empire seaward is prin- 
cipally with the ports of Chittagong, Dacca, Calcutta, 
Madras, Masulipatam, .and Penang, and occasionally 
with the Persian and Arabian Gulpljs. No direct trade 
has yet been carried on betweeti Birmah and any Euro- 
pean country. The articles exported to foreign coun- 
tries from Rangoon are teak wood, catechu, stick lac, 
bees’ wax, elephants’ teetli, raw cotton, orpiment, gold 
and silver, gems, and ponies, which are much esteemed 
at Mjulras. By far the most important of these commo- 
dities is teak timber ; the quantity of this wood annually 
exported is said to be equal to 7,5fK) full-sized trees. 
The principal imports are cotton piece goods from India 
and Britain, British woollens, iron, steel, quicksilver, 
copper, cordage, borax, sulphur, gunpowder, saltpetre, 
fire-arms, coarse porcelain, English glass ware, opium, 
tobacco, cocoa and areca nuts, sugar, and spirits. Of 
these by far the most important is cotton piece goods. 
In 1826-27, the exports and imports of Rangoon were es- 
timated each at 306,000/. ( CrairJ'urd, ^c., in Cotnmerc. 
Diet . ) 

About 2 m. N.N.W. R.angonn, is the celebr.ated .Shoe- 
Dagon temple, whicli, though rather smaller than that of 
Siioe-Madoo, at Pegu (winch see), is much more highly 
ornamented. ’I’he two principal roads leading to it are 
lined on either side with numerous ]>Hgoda8, some of 
considerable size. The great temple, similar to that 
of Pegu, stand.s on a planted terrace, raised upon a 
rtKky eminence, and reaclied by an ascent of 100 stone 
steps. The area of tlii.s terrace is about two acres ; tlie 
temple at its base is 310 ft. in diameter, and ft. 
in height, surmounted by a tee, or umbrella of ruieu 
iron«work, 45 ft. in height, and richly gilt. ” The 
golden temple of the idol may challenge competition, in 
point of beauty, with any other of its class In India. The 
building is compo.se<l entirely of teak-wood, and indefati- 
gable pains are displayed in the profusion of rich carved 
work which adorns it. Tlie whole is one mass of the 
ricliest gilding, with the exception of the three roofs, 
which have a silvery appearance. A plank of a deep 
red colour separates the gold and silver, which has a 
happy effect in relieving them. All round the principal 
pagoda are smaller temples, richly gilt, and furnished 
with images of Gaudma, whose unmeaning smile meets 
you in every direction ; and the sight of which, accon» 
nanied by the constant tinkling of the innumerable bells 
hung on tlie top of each pagoda, combines, with the 
stillness and deserted apipearance of the place, to produce 
an impression on tlie mind not speedily to be cffUced.’ 
{Mod. Trav., xl. 124, 125.) This temple, having long en- 
joyed a higher reputation than any other fn tlie Blrmese 
dom., is resorted to by numerous devotees ; and near it 
live 160 families, called “ slaves of the pagoda,” to whose 
care it is entrusted. {Malcolm's S.E. Asia, i. 76 — 82.; 
Crairfurd's EJmbnssy to Ava, ii. 51 —.57. ; Mod. Trav. xi.) 

RASTADT, a town of W. Germany, grand duchy of 
Baden, circ. Middle Rhine, of which ft is the cam, on 
the Muij:, a tributary of the Rhine, 13 m. S.W. Carls- 
ruhe. Pop., 5,650. It is walled, and has wide streets, 
several R. ( ath and Lutheran churches, a gymnasium, 
lyceura, various other schools, and a palace, the resi- 
dence of the l,ist margraves of Baden, in which is 
a curious collection of Turkish trophies. Rastadt is the 
seat of the superior judicial court for the circ. It has 
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manvifactnres of tobacco, chicory, carriages, and ma- 
cidnery and instruments of various kinds ; but Is princi- 
pally notod for two congresses held in it ; the first, in 
1714, when a treaty was concluded between Marshal Vil- 
lurs and Prince Eugene; and the second, in 179H-I)9, 
which terminated abruptly in the unexplained assassin- 
ation of two of the French envoys. {Berghaus ; Diet. 
Geog . ) 

UATHKEAI/E, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, co. Limerick, on tlie Deel, 17 m. W.S.W. In- 
merlck. Pop., in 1831, 4972. It principally consists of 
ono street, nearly 1 m. in length, which has many good 
houses and shop.s. A par. church, a H. Catholic chapel, 
with mi Independent and a Methodist meeting-house, a 
fever-hospital, dispensary, court-house, and bridewell. 
.Several families of German palatines are settled in the 
town. General sessions are held four times a year ; 
petty sessions on Thursdays. It is a ron.stabuJary sta- 
tion, and has a considerable retail trade. Markets on 
Thursdays : fairs on 7th Feb.. 4th April. 1st and I9tl» 
.Tune, .“)th Aug,, IHth .Sept., and 18th Nov. Post-ottiee re- 
venue, in 18.30, o70/. ; in 1830, .^SOA A branch of the na- 
tional bank was opened here in iS.'lo. 

UATISBON (tlerm. Ju'gcnshurg, an. Castrum 7iV- 
gitniniy afterwards Augusta Tibcrii). a city of S. Ger- 
many, cap. of the Fpper I’alatin.aTc, in Bavaria, on the 
Danube, across which it coinniin>icat(vs with its suburb, 
Stadt-am-llof. by a bridge, 1 ,(M10 ( ierman ft. in lengtli, 
(M m. E.N.F. Munich. L;it. of St, Knuneran’s 'I'owcr 
49'^ o' .'?9" N. ; long. o' -l.'l" K. Pop. .-11)0111 ‘22.000, 
two-thirds bei?ig Koni. Catholics. It is one of (lie oldest 
towjis in Germany, and has a proportionally antiipie 
.appearance. Its streets are narrow an<l irregular; and 
its houses, though lofty, are altogether old-fashioned 
and inconvenient. Many have tall hattltMuented towf-rs, 
loopholes for Tim.sktdry, 8:(S. ; and attumg (he large re.si- 
dences are several ornamented witli lu'raldie bearings. 
'I'he cathedra! is a fine Gotliic ediliei', begun in the l.'lth 
century, but the greater part appears to have been con- 
.strnct*'d in thel.^th: its interior was formerly crowded 
with a number of (rxtranoous ornaments ; but these 
have been removed. In it are a few fine works of art, 
including a has relief on the tomb of the Primate 
Dalberg, designed by Canova. 'I'wo older cathedrals 
ailjoin this edifice ; one, now used as a baptistry, is 
supposed to date from the 10th or 11th century, and the 
other is of a still earlier date. 

Near the cathedral is also .i massive square tower, 
probably a remnant of an ancient Homan fortress. The 
church of St. Emtneran has some very rnrious monu- 
ments of high antiquity, but it is now half in rnin.s ; 
and St. Enuneran’s Abiwy. .a 1,'irgc though not a fine 
building, has been converted into tlie tfdace of the 
prince of Tours and Taxis. 7'he eKtaitlisliment to 
which the latter belonged w as founded long before the 
time of (’harleinagne. by whom It was enlarged; and, 
at the time of its dissolution, it is said to have been 
J,200 years old. The .Scott h Benedictine convent, a 
monastic institution in Hatiaboii, the small revemies of 
which has prevented it.s secularisation, supports two 
monks and five young Scotch ecclesiastical students. It 
has a very curious church, supposed to date from the 
loth or lltb century, 'riu* town- hall, a gloomy and 
Irregular slrncturc. Is interesting as bi'ing th«* seat of 
the German diets from IfiO-'l to la<;fi. 'idu? apartments 
formerly occupied by the diet present little that is re- 
markable ; but beneath the edifice are some dungeon.s, j 
In W'Mich are preserved the rack, and other rn.-icliinery 
of torture, formerly in use. (bee Murray's Handbook 
for S. Germany, [). fid. ) 

The old bisnop’s palace, in which the emperor Maxi- 
milian II, died, is now a brewery. The ramparts of 
Itatislmn are no longer of use as a means of defence, but 
serve as public walks. Within the, city is a monument 
to the great astronomer Kepler, who expired here in 
lf)30. Katisbon has a royal academv, Hotn. Catholic 
lycenm, Lutheran gyjnna.sium, tluHilogical seminary, 
#>bgervatory, public library with 20,(M>0 volumes, school 
of design, museum of irifititematical and pliilosopbical 
instruments, botanic goeieiv, Ac. Since it n;r.s ceased to 
be the seat of the German Diet, it has been mostly shorn 
of Its im]>ortane(M but a good many vessels for the navi- 
gation of the Danube arc Imilt here ; and it has several 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and iron-works. It 
formerly enjoyed the exrlu.slve right of the navigation of 
the Danulte, upwards to Him, and downw'ards to Vienna. 
This privilege is extinct, but it still has a large share of 
the traffic on the river. At Donatist.HfM!t, on the Danube, 
ahmtt G rn. distant, is the I'alfialla, a ixWG Doric marble 
temple, built by the present king of Bavaria, for the re- 
ception of statues and busts of the distinguished men of 
Germany. This edifice, commenced in 1830, was to 
b<? completed in the course of 
liatisbon was the capital of the dtikes of Bavaria, till 
their duchy was overturned by Charlemagne. It was 
afterwards a free imperial city, governed by a count of 
the empire. In IH09, some severe fighting took place 
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Itefore it between apart of the grand French army, under 
Napoleon, and the Austrians, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, who were forced to retire towards Bohemia. 
{Berghaus, Allg. Lander, ^c., iv. ISf). ; Diet. Giog., ^c.) 

IIAVENNA, a city of the Papal States, cap. leg. of 
the same name, on the Montone, amid extensive but 
fertile marshes, 43 m. E.S.E. Bologna, 84 m, N.W. An- 
cona, and 4tm. from the Adruttic; lat. 44*^ 2.5' Ifi" N., 
long. M" K. Pop., about Ifi.OOO. It Is chierty 

deserving of notice for its architectural remains. Having 
been the cap. of Italy during the last years of the W. 
empire, and successively the residence of llonorius, V’a- 
lentinian, Odoacer, Thcodoric, and the succeeding Gothic 
monarchs, it presents many interesting specimens of 
the architecture of that period, few of which are else- 
where to he found. The empress Placldia, from 422 to 
4.50, aiul Theodoric, from 492 to .5*26, embellished it with 
the best edifiees tin* times wen; capable of producittg ; 
and many of the.se exist in singiil.irly good pr<*.<!ei-vation. 
The church of San \ itloro is said to date as far back as 
the early jiart of the 1th century ; but, according to 
Mr. Wood.«, what remains of it, even if the (hate be accu- 
rate, is a mere barn, w ithout character. 'I’he earliest 
perfeet^hiirch i.s tliat of Santa .\pat;i Maggiore, eompletr'd 
in the early part of the .5tli century, having granite co- 
lumns. rich marbles, Ac., a)>part ntly taken from some 
more ancient ediiice. San Giov.inni ilel .Sagra was built 
by Placiiiia, anno 4.3.5 ; San I'raiicesco apparently 
abotit the same date; St. Apnllinatis Nnovo, a found- 
ation of 'I'hcodoric, ami liaring mosaics of that period ; 
St. Apoliiuaris, .at Chi.issi. built by Justinian, on tin* 
ruins of an anci('nt temple of Apollo; and Spirito 
Santo, also of the (ith century, in all these eluirches 
the general })lan and style are nearly the samt*. 
'rhey eon.sist of three naves divided by columns, sup- 
porting arches; the middle nave tenniiiatin;; in a 
st'mjeircnlar recess, covered with mosaics. 'I'lie roof is 
of timber, and not concealed. No very di.stinct marks 
of specilic diflcrence arc observable in the workmanship, 
bctui’en the stnicture.s of tlie 4th and fith centuries, ex- 
cept in the ornamental p.arts: the capitals and mouldings 
of the later period .'ire much more fanciful, 'I’he calhc-^ 
dral of Bavenna was originally founded towards the emL 
of the Jth century; but the present building is modern, 
and has some O-eseoes by Guido, bas-reliefs, .and rich al- 
(;irs. Near it i.s the b.apti.stry. an oet, agonal building, 
probably of the same date as the ancient cathedral, ami 
alino.d covered with mosaics, attributed to an arch- 
bishop who lived .about 430. 'I'he baptism of (!hrist is 
represented on the dome in mosaic, “ and the river-god 
spends .also to bt? Introduced into the composition.” 'i'he 
clmrcli of .San Vitale, another octagonal structure, dates 
from the lirst half of the (ith century. Hero, al.so, is a 
little church built by ri.acidia, who.se tomb it eontalns. 
with those of Honorius, (’un.st.antius, Valentinian 111., 
Ac. Without the city is the mausoleum of Theodoric, 
constructed by his daughter Amalsnnta. 

But by far the most intere.sting of all the .structures to 
be s<‘en at Havenna is the tomb of D.mte, the immortal 
author of the Divina Commedia, who expired here, in 
exile, on the 14th of Sept., 1321. 

“ ll.-vjijiier ]l ivenna ! on Ihv lioary sliorc, 

F.inress tif falling rnipirt; ! honour’d 

I'he iiiiinortai enile.’^ (Chihle IhtrM, iv. 59.) 

He was buried in the ehurch of the Fr.anciscan nion.as- 
tery, in a handsome tomb erected In' bis protector Guido 
da Folent.a, restored by Bernardo Bembo in 1483, again 
restored by Gardliial Gorsi In 169‘2, and rt^plaeed by a 
more magnificent sepulchre In 17^1), at the expen.«e of 
Cardinal l.onigi Gonzapa. The Florentines repeatedly 
demanded the; .ashes ot the mighty dead, but these de- 
mands wore uniformly met by a flat and firm denial. 

I’he Porta Aurea, a triumphal ureh .at the W. en- 
trance of the city, and a few remains, said to bo portions 
of 'I’lieodoric’s palace, and having, according to Woods, 
some similarity to those of the palat c of Diocletian, at 
.Spalatro, comj)rlse the principal remaining antiquities- 
'I’he city has ramparts, widen, however, tire of little 
service as me.ans of defence. Some of its squares are 
neat, and ornament(td with statues of popes, Ac. ; an<l 
the streets are mo.stly wide and regubv, but dirty ; and 
the house.s arc old-fashioned, and gmomy. It has a 
few silk manufactures, and a large annual fair ; but, like 
E.adua, it is very dull, and litter for study than for active 
business. A njonaKt(*ry has been approfiri.ated to a ptiblic 
library, eontainlng from .30,(KM) to 40,(KKi vols. ; and a nui- 
seum, with a few objects of natural history, antiqnlfle*^t 
castff; .and paintings. Few of the churches are rich m 

K iinting.s, but there are some good private galleries. 

yron praises Uavenna for its cllmatf?, and says, he 
found much education and liberality of tldnklng arnon^ 
the higher cla.s.se8. It is an archbishopric, and tlic resi- 
dence of a Pupal legate. 

Uavonn.’i was originally founded by a colony of • 
s;tlian8, most probably on the sea-shore, but in the day 
of Strabo, it was, owing to the accumulation of , 
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surrounded by marshes. (Lib, v. p. 148 ) Hence says 
Silius Italicus 

“ liCnta paludosae perscindunt stagnaj Rnvonna." 

(Lib. vlU. V. 502.) 

Being difficult of approach, and well fortified, its ad- 
vantages as a stronghold and a naval station were per- 
ceived by Augustus, who constructed a new harbour, 
about three miles from the old town, which he con- 
nected w jth the Po and the old city by a canal, ami with 
the continent by a causeway, llavenna henceforward 
became the principal station of the Adriatic fleet, and 
the new and old cities were nearly joined by inter- 
mediate buildings. But the same cause, the accumu- 
lation of mud and other matters, brought down by the 
Po and other rivers, that bed destroyed the port of tlie 
aneient c'ity, in no very long time (festroyed that con- 
structed by Augustus: it is now, in fact, .ibout 4^ m. 
from the sea, ami so early as the llfth or sixth century 
of the Cliristian a^ra “ the port of Augustus was con- 
verted into ple.asant orchards ; and a lonely grove of 
pines covered the ground wlujrc; the Roman Ihx't once 
rod(! at anchor!” {(h'bfntn, v. Hvo. ixl.) But this 
very circumstance, though it h-ssened the naval im- 
portance, increased the strength of tlio new city, which, 
from the beginning of tin' fifth to the initldle of the 
eighth century, was considered as the seat of goveru- 
meal, and the capital of Italy. At h'ngth the (ir<'ek 
ex archq^e being overthrown, the city and its territory 
was given by Pi'pin to the Holy See in 77.1. Suhs(t- 
(pu'ntly Ravenna sueeessiv(>ly belonged to its own lords, 
the Bulognes»g and the Venetians, till 1509, when it 
reverted to the Pope. In 1512, the Frem li, under the 
Duke de Nemours, gained a signal victory over the 
.S|):iniards, at a short distance from Ravenna ; an event 
comnn.’inorated by an obelisk erected on the field of battle. 

RKADING, a pari, and inun. bor. and market-town 
of I'ngland, hnnd. its own name, co. Rerks, of which it is 
(he «-.ip., on the Konnett, close to its junction with the 
’I'hame.s, and on the lino of the Groat Bath Uoad and of 
(lie Great Western Railway, .38 rn. W. London. Area of 
pari, and inun. hor., which are co-cxt(>nsive, 2,080 acres. 
I’op., in 1841, 19,512. “ I’ln' town is of considerable size, 
.Old ajiparcnt prosperity, the inhabs. having increased 
rapidly within the last 1.5 years. A new high road into 
the heart of the town, lately comjdeted, is an important 
iiMprovernent. 'I'here are many excellent houses, and 
the main streets are spacious, containing very good 
shops, and being well lighted with gas.” {Hound. Hep.) 
'I’lie town-hall, completed in 1788, is a substantial build- 
ing, well adapted for municipal purposes. The borough 
gaol is small and incouvenient ; and the house of cor- 
rection, though large, is reported to be “ deficient in 
various important requisites, badly ventilated, insecure, 
and without punishment cells.” {Pn'son Inspechn's' >)lh 
Hep.) Reading has three par. churches. St, Lawrence 
is a large structure,!^ itii a fine tower of flint and stone, 
chiefly in the perpendicular style ; the other churches 
are of a mixed architecture ; and St. Mary’s is remark- 
able for a handsome tesselated tower. Two of the livings 
are in die gift of the lord cliancellor, and St. Lawrence 
hi'loiip to St. .lohn’s College, Oxford. Tiiere is a ch.a- 
pel-of ease and a licensed iipiseopal chapel in the par. of 
•St. Mary’s, and a district ehuren In that of St. Giles ; 
and there arc places of worship for Rom. Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and the So- 
ciety of Friends. The town has numerous Sunday- 
schools, furnishing religious instruction to nearly 2,000 
children, and there are several subscription day-schools, 
■u tended by about 800 children. The grammar school, 
originally tounded In the reign of Henry VII., and en. 

with property belonging to tlio decajod liuHpit.dof 
''■.l..hn. receivL-d great additions from Arcl’ilip. Land, and 
''T 'riiornas White eonl'erred on it twu fellow >hips at St, 
•h'lm’s Coll., Oxford. It enjoyed a high reput.ition as a 
'■l.issioal seminary, while the Kev. Dr. Valpy was head 
mastf'r, and was then attended by 120 boys, partly day 
•'fcholars and partly boarders ; since then, however, it has 
greatly declined ; but it continues to be a respectabh* 
evhool, and is improving. The school is open to all 
hoj s, whether natives or residents of Reading ; but none 
aie admitted free. {Char. Comm. 'i'id Rep.) A bliie-eoat 
K' bool, founded in 10-40, has an endowment producing 
average income of 8.50/. a year, and furnishes doth- 
jog, instruction, and an apprentice-fee to 40 boys (elected 
Vr corporation): a girl’s green-coat school, in St. 
Mary’s jiar., is supported by sub-scription. Reading has a 
c'L hospital, opened in 1839, and numerous almsh#iises 
•uul money -charities, few towns in England having so 
large an amount of property held in trust for charitable 
{ ^ dis|M)nsary, eye- infirmary, and savings* 
established within the last few years, 
now Institution has an excellent library and 

and it has also a subscription news-room, 
echanlcs’ institute, small theatre, and two weekly news- 
paners are published. 

he trade of Reading Is very considerable, but more of 
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a general than specific character. The mnnufncturc of 
woollens was formerly pretty extensively carried on, 
chiefly in a large range ol buldings known as the Oracle ; 
but the business Is now wholly abandoned, and the build- 
ings are occupied by riband and .silk weavers, of wbota 
there is a considerable number in and about the town. 
Floor-cloth and sail-cloth are also produced, and tluTe 
are several large brewerues. The trade of the town li.iS 
been greatly facilitated by the Kennet and Avon Canal 
and the Thames Navigation, and it will be still more 
facilitated by the opening of the Great Western Railway, 
which has here a principal station. 

Reading, ‘‘ whicli claims to be a bor. by prescription,” 
was incorjmrated by Henry HI., and has received many 
subsequent charters. Under the IVlunieipal Ret'orm Act, 
the bor. is divitlcd into 3 wards, the municipal oflicers 
being .'1 m.iji.r .ind other aldermen, with 18 councillors. 

( or|ior.ation ri-\i-nii<' in 1839, 2,400/., exclusive of 9.8/. ac- 
cruing from the sale of property. Quarter and petty 
sessions are held under a recorder, besides which there 
is a civil court for debts under 10/. The Lent assizes 
and winter ouarter sessions for the co. are held here, 
besides wx'ekly petty sessions. Reading has sent 2 menu 
to the H. of 0. since the 23 Fdvv. I., tlie right of voting 
down to the Reform Act being in the inhabs. pajing 
.scot and lot. 'I'Ik! electoral limits were loft unehangt il 
by tlie Boundary Act, and in 183!).40 it bad 1,141 reg. 
electors. Reading is likew ise one of the polling jfiaces 
at I'leetions for the eu. Markets on Wednesday and .S.i- 
tnrday; on the l.utcr for corn. Fairs, Feb. 2-, May 1., 
•Toly 2.5., and Sept. 21. ; the last being for cattle and cheese, 
and cxtreiiiidy well attended. 

Reading is of great antiquity, though its origin be uu- 
knoun. In l2(’)3, Henry 111. held a parliament here, and 
another was adjourned thither in 1453. In the great 
civil war it wa.s successively occupied by the forces of 
])arliament and of tin; king. Arclihishop Laud was the 
Son of a clothit!r in this town, where, he lirst saw the 
light in 1.573. In his |)ro.spcrity he did not forget the 
place of- his birtli, to wliich he was a liberal bene- 
factor. 

RED RIVr.R, an important tributary of the Mis8i.s- 
sippi, which see. 

REDRUTH, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Cornw'all, bund. Penrith, on an acclivity on tlie hiv.h 
road between Truro and St. Ives, 8 m. W.S.W. the 
former, and 1 1 m. E. the latter. Area of par. 3,770 acre.s. 
Pop., in 1831, 8,191. 'Tlio town consists principally of 
one long street, built on the side of tlie nill. It has 
been greatly extended and improved of late years, 
having fully doubled its po]). since 1801; and is pretty 
well built, paved, and liglitcd with gas. Among the 
more recent buildings are a handsome square granite 
tower, witli an illuminated clock in its upper part; and 
the savings’ bank, a neat edifice with a colonnade in 
fiont. The par. church, at the foot of the Cam Rrc Hill, 

.J m. S.W. the town, was rebuilt about 1770. The living i« 
arectory, in the patronagi; of Lord de Duiistanville, of the 
gross annual value of .5ol /, A cliapel of ease, in the pointed 
style, has, however, been erected contiguous to (be town, 
partly by a grant from the parliamentary commi^sloiu'rs, 
and partly by subseiiptiun ; the living is a curacy, in the 
patronage of the rector. There are also meeliug-honses 
for Baptists, Methodists, and Quakers ; a graimnar- 
sehool, erected by voluntary contribution in 1803; with 
various other private and Sunday schools, a subicriptioii 
reading-room, and a small theatre. 

Redruth owes its im|K)rtanec wholly to tlw' exten- 
sivi! copper and tin mines in its vicinity. 'I'iie Con-« 
solid;ited and United Mines, betwctm it and Gwennap, 
are the mo.st extensive of any in Cornwall. In 1836 
they employed in all 3,190 individuals, and 21 steam- 
engines, some of w hich were of the greatest power. One 
of the shafts in these mines was more than 300 fathoms 
deep, the temperature at the bottom being from JtO'^ to 
99'^ Fab. ! (See De la Hcche's Geology (if Cornwall, p. 
001. ; Stafistu's (if' the British Empire, i. 587.) The or^j 
is conveyed bv railways to Deveron, on acieek belonging 
to Falmouth liarbour, and to Portreatli, Hayle, \c., ou 
the N. side of the peninsula. Reilruth has a brisk gene- 
ral trade. Markets on Wednesday and T'riday, which 
last is one of the largest corn-markets iti the W. of Eng- 
land. Fairs, May 2d, Aug. 3d, and Oet. 12, cliielly lor 
cattle. Tehiddy Park, the seat of Lord de Dunstan- 
villo, is about 2 m. from the town. 

RED SEA {iu\. Arnbitms Sinu.<i, or Rub rum ^faye), an 
extensive Inland sea between Africa and Arabi.a, con- 
nected with the Indian Ocean by the str;iit of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, less than 20 m. across, between lat. 12^ 40' and 
30*^ N., and long. 32° and 44° E. Extreme lengtii, 1,420 
m. ; do. breadth, 230 ni. ; average breadth, 135 m. ; esti- 
mated area, ’ 8.5000 sq.m. U runs in a nretty direct 
course from N.N.W. to S.S.K., being divided at its N. 
extremity into two arms, the longest and most westerly 
of which is the gnlph of Suez, at the head of which is the 
port of the same name, w hich see. The other branch, 
which runs N.N.E., liaving a length of 120 m., is culled 
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the gulph of Aicaba, which gee. On the promontory be- 
tween these sulphs Is the mountain group of DJibbel- 
Musa, Including mounts Sinai and Hnreb, famous In 
Scripture history. The gulph of Suez Is more than 
18b m. in length, and its breadth may average about 
22 m. The strait of DJubal, the entrance to this gulph, 
is nearly 16 m. across. The present charts of the lied 
Sea were formed in 1829, by order of the B. India Com- 
pany, under the superintendence of Capts. Elwin and 
Moresby ; but a considerable section of its S. part had 
been surveyed in 1801 by Sir H. Popham under Lord Va- 
lencia. Tne more recent, however, is the only complete 
survey that has been made of this important gulph. 

The lied Sea, though, generally speaking, of great 
depth (probably averaging 100 fathoms), is in parts 
studded with rocky islets and hidden coral banks, which 
extend far into the channel, and sometimes impede the 
course of vessels. The islands are scattered pretty 
abundantly in all parts of the sea. Several occur near i 
the entrance of the two northern guli)hs ; but by fhr the 
greater number are found at its S. W. extremity, nearly 
opposite Massouah, this group being denominated the ! 
Dhalak Archipelago. Inirthcr S. are several other j 
isiapds, one of which (called Djibel-Tcer) comprises an I 


year ; but here even the latter depend on the former, 
and a strong S. wind will cause a current of 20 or 30, and 
even 40 m. a day. Tides have been observed in a few 
parts of the coast ; but the rise apd fall arc not sufficient 
to allow of the conclusion that this sea is subject to lunar 
influence. The idea that the waters of the Red Sea 
were formerly at a higher level than the Mediterranean, 
and that the surface has been depressed by the constancy 
of currents flowing towards the Indian Ocean, is wholly 
chimerical : the fact is, that from May to October, during 
the prevalence of N. winds, the water is 2 ft. lower than 
the average level ; whereas from December to February, 
when the currents run in an opposite direction, the 
water collects at the N. part, which accordingly becomes 
unusually elevated, ((xcog. ./o«rn., vi. 82. ; H''el/stc(rs 
Arabia, ii. 300., and Append.; Sailing Directions, p. 
211— 219., ^c.) 

The country aljout the R<*d Sea is more or less moun- 
tiduous, though the high lands seldom abut directly on 
its coasts: indeed, this sea may be described as the 
lower part of a valley bounded eastward by the table- 
land or Arabia, and westward by a range of mountains 
rising from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above the sea. Between the 
high grounds and the shore, however, a level district 


active volcano, rising nearly 1,200 ft. above the sea. (See i 
Moresby's Sailing Directions for the. Red Sea, p. 26.) j 
The isband of Cameran lies S.W. Loheia; and nearly op- i 
posite Hodeida, in lat. N., is the group of the Ze- 
bijycr islands. The coral reefs of this sea are more 
numerous and extensive than in any other body of 
water of equal extent. 'J’bey extend most commonly in 
long strips parallel to and about 4 m. from shore, with 
which they are in many cases united : the deep water 
runs close up to their edge ; hut the banks them- 
selves are seldom more than 6 ft. below the surface. 
Among the reefs unconnected with the shore, several are 
at some distance from It, a channel intervening of suffi- 
cient depth to admit of navigation by small vessels, and 
having good anchorage in stormy weather. These reds 
are more numerous on the R. than on the W. coast ; but 
the Dhalak Archipelago Is, perhaps, more extensively in- 
tersected with them than any other part of the sea. 
There are also many isolated reefs ; but they present few 
obstacles, owing to the transparency of the water, which 
renders them easily discoverable. No surf is ever ob- 
served on them, how boisterous soever the weather, a 
circumstance attributed to the porous nature of the 
coral on the outer edge of the reef. ( IVcllsted's Arabia, 
11. 246.) After all, however, these reefs offer no consider- 
able obstacle to ships, and the shelter which they aflbrd 
In some cases facilitates navigatiou without decreasing 
fts 8i>ecd. 

The existence of the islands and reefs dust describi'd 
has led to a division of the Red Sea into a central and 
two lateral channels. The central channel, between the 
outer extremities of the reefs extending from cltlier 
shore, is very deep throughout, and in some parts no 
bottom has been found, even at a depth of 250 fathoms. 
The breadth of this channel in the parallel of Djidda is 
110m. ; but further S. it dimini.'>hes to little more than 
40m., and continues gradually decreasing down to the 
strait of Bab-el- Mandeb. The inner channel, on the 
Arabian side, is formed partly by broken reefs and 
sunken rocks, partly by Islands and long-continued reefs, 
a Urge part aJso being open to the sea : its average width 
Is from 2 to 3 m., and the depth is very considerable, 
though the anchorage is so insecure as to afford little 
protection from the sea. The inner channel, on the op- 
posite coast, is similarly bound to that now mentioned ; 
hut it is much narrower, and soundings can be obtained 
only in a few placet : the harbours, of which there are 
seven or eight, furnish tolerably good anchorage, but It 
Is very unsafe to anchor on the rocky shelves projecting 
from the reefs. Both these lateral channels are connectea 
with the open sea by cross channels, some of which, espe- 
cially N. of lat. 17^, are of great width and depth. 

The winds of the Red Sea are not uniform in Its dif- 
ferent parts and channels. With respect to the central 
channel, it m^ be observed that the N.E. monsoon hero 
becomes a S.E. wind of considerable force, decreasing, 
however, as it passes northward, and disappearing about 
lat. 18<5, where it is replaced by tfio N. breezes that pre- 
vail during the warm season. The S, winds commence 
in Oct., and subside at the end of May, when they are 
8ucceecie4 by N.W. winds, which usually bring with 
them thick, hazy weather, csneciallv on the Arabian 
side. In the lateral channels, N. winds, inclining to land 
and sea breezes, are more or less prevalent, land-squalls 
being very common both In April and May. 

The currents of the Red Sea appear to be entirely go- 
verned bv the winds ; for it is observed that with S. 
breezes they set northward, and with N. winds to the S. 

It it probable, also, that they Increase according to the 
strength of either, as little or no current is perceptible 
during the prevalence of light, variable breezes, just be- 
fore the monsoon. N. of Djidda, however, both the 
winds and currents are very variable throughout the 


intervenes, of some extent, and considerable fertility ; 
hilt it is almost nncuUivatod, the inhabitants living in 
idleness, and contenting themselves with the wretc lu-d 
pittance that may he obtained by jiastnrage, and the 
plunder of the Hadj season. Nothing, indeed, can he 
conceived more wretched and degraded than tlfb condi- 
tion of the people dwelling in the villages bordering 
the Red Sea. 

The principal harbours on the E. side of this sea are 
Mocha, Hodeida, Ixiheia, and Djidda, the first .and last 
being by far the most important : Suez, ('os.selr, .Snakim, 
and Massouah, are the chi(*f places on the African side ; 
and a pretty active communication is kept up between 
the Inhahs. of the opposite shores, more particularly as 
the sea is crossed by all the African pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca and Medina. The vessels employed in 
transporting the pilgrims and their merchandise may 
amount to about 400, each averaging 130 tons ; and the 
pilgrims from Africa alone are s.ild to average 20,000 
annually. {Geog. Journal, vl. 89.) Drain, also, and 
slaves are large articles of trade between the two shores : 
the grain is shipped at Cosseir, wholly on account of 
Mehcmet All, pacha of Egypt ; the slaves arc brought 
almost exclusively from Suakim and Massouah. Mocha 
being the only port whence goods are exported, the Red 
.Sea has not, tul within the la.st few years, been much 
frequented by foreign vessels, except those belonging to 
pilgrims from Fersla and India, with the merchandize of 
both countries ; wheat, tobacco, dates, and Persian ear- 

f iets being brought by the former, and rice, snvar, mns- 
ins and other fabrics, indigo, spices, and handsome 
young females, by the latter. Coffee, frankincense, and 
gums are sent In exchange from Mocha ; but the returns 
from the other ports are In ca.sh, pearls, Ikc. (Oeug. 
Journal, vi. 91.) Within the last fi*w years, however, 
the navigation and commerce of this sea has greatly 
Increased ; and steamers have been regularly established 
between Suez and India, by means of which, and of the 
steamers from Alexandria to Marseilles, Bombay is now 
brought within less than 60 days' distance of England ! 
The gales in tiie N. part of the Red Sea offer some im- 
pediments to steamers ; but we learn from Wellsted 
and other Indian officers, who have engaged in the sur- 
vey and packet service, that there are no obstacles which 
experience and perseverance mayr not overcome. Dipbfs 
for coal, Ac., are already established in different narts, 
and the steam-packets now run with almost nndovfating 
regularity. The beneficial consequences of this commu- 
nication, too, will, in all probability, not be confined to 
England, Egypt, and India ; for it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that the Red Sea can become the high road from 
Britain to her Indian possessions, without a portion of 
the commerce carried on between the Eastern and West- 
ern worlds again reverting to this Its ancient and most 
direct channm, and without the diffusion of industry and 
civilisation among the b^barous hordes that now inhabit 


The Rod Sea is first mentioned in sacred history In 
connection with the miraculous passage of the Israelites 
across the Gulph of Suez. (Exod, xlv. 21.) In the time 
of Solomon two ports, Elath and Ezlongeber, were es- 
tablished on the Gulph of Akaba ; and the Phoenicians 
seem to have carried on a large trade on this sea, thongn, 
probably, they had no direct communication with *"<*''*• 
The early Greek writers, including Herodotus, ^ 
have had very vague notions respecting the U<« Sea ; mr 
the 'Efvdsk apparently comprises, in their es- 

timation, the whole extent of coast from the Indus to t 
coast of Africa. During the flourishing penod of um 
Persian empire, the Persian Gulph was the 
through which Europe and Western Asia 
wealth of the East; but under the »ucces8ors oi a 
ander, especially the Ptolemies, who exerted 
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selves to promote the trade of this sea, it became an | ( Crawer’s Anc. Italy, i. 85.; Rampoldi ; Diet. G4oa., 
imtiortant channel of interconrpe between Europe and I Sec.') 


India and the East. This intercourse continued with 
little intermission, tlmugh not to the same extent at all 
titnes, till the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Cood Hope, by whicn commerce was diverted Into a 
wholly dilTerent channel. The time, however, seems 
now to have arrived when the Red Sea is again to re- 
cover a portion, if not the whole, of its ancient im- 
portance as a great commercial highway. 

Great discrepancy of opinion has prevailed respecting 
the origin of the name. According to Pliny Nat. 

lit), vi. cap. 23.) and Quintus Curtins (lib. viii. cap. 9.), 
its (ireek n.ame signifying red, is derived from Erythros, 
a king of the adjoining countrjr. But the more nfobable 
opinion seems to be that it is derived from tne great 
ahundance of coral found in It ( IVellsted's Arabia, vol. ii. 
{>assim ; Moresby's Sat fine Directiotis, pp. 200-*223, ; 
(rt'og. Journ. vols. vi. and vii., &c.) 

REGGIO (an. Hhegium Julii),ih<i most S. city and 
8ca-port of Italy, in the Neapolitan dojn., prov. Calabria 
Ultra I., of which it Is the cap., on the E. side of the 
Strait of Messina, 8 m. S.E. Messina, and 78 m. S.W. 
Catanzaro ; lat. 38*^ 7' N., long. 15® 55' R. Pop, 8,000. 
As a ci^, it is inferior to Its opposite neighbour Messina ; 
but it nas a line situation in the midst of orange groves, 
is well supplied with excellent water, and its climate is 
said to be the best in all the continental dom. of Naples. 
The former town was destroyed by the earthquake of 
1783, since which Reggio has but slowly recover<‘d its 
prosperity. It has been laid out on a regular plan, which, 
when coinph'ted, will render it a h.andsome city. A wide 
road, called the Marina, extends along the sea shore, 
parallel with which the principal street runs through the 
centre of the* town. Th* houses are in general good ; 
and as it stands on a gentle declivity, it is well drained. 
It has a collegiate and many other churches, several 
convents, a royal college, hosjutal, foundling asylum, and 
a handsome theatre. It is surrounded with walls, out- 
side which are several suburbs. Its anciirnt fort no 
longer exists. Reggio is the seat of an archbishop, and 
of a civil and criminal tribunal. It has manufactures of 
gloves, stockings, Ac. of silk, and produces some ar- 
ticl»*s from the lilaments of the Pinna rnarma j which, 
with oil and fruit, are its chief exports. 

The anci«»nt Rhegium was one of the most celebrated 
and flourishing cities of Magna Gr<rcia. It was founded ! 
nearly 700yearsj5.c., by a party of Chalcidians. Zanclocans, 
afid other Greek coloni.sts ; and was for 200 years the cap. j 
of one of the principal republics of .S. Italy. The govern- 
ment was subject to the same mutations as that of the 
other Greek cities, being sometimes under a democracy, 
hut more frequently under an oligarchy, or a single 
tyrant. It was besieged by the elder Dionysius, tyrant 
of Syracuse, wlio having succeeded in cutting off all 
communication between the sea on tlje one hand and the 
country on the other, reduced the iuhabs. to such dis- 
tre.s8 for want of food, that a husliel of wheat is said to 
have been sold for 5 minas, or, according to the usual 
metiiod of computing, about 15/. 12s. 6(/. At last, after 
susfaiuing the most dreadful privations, they w'cre oldigcd 
to sjrrondcr, when most of tlmse who survived w<tc 
sent iis slaves to Syracuse. It, however, again recovered 
some portion of its former importance, and succeeded in 
repelling an attack of Hannibal. Augustus established 
a colony in the city. It produced several distinguished 
followers of Pythagoras, some historians of celebrity, 
and some distinguished sculptors. It suffered in anti- 
quity, as well as in more modern times, from eartli- 
Quakes. {Mitford' 8 Greece, v. 452., cd. 1838; Ancient 
Universal History, viil. 29. 8vo. ed., &c.) 

Reogio (an. R'^ium Lepidi), a city of N. It;^, cap. 
nf a distr. of the Duchy of Modena, between the Tessone 
and Crostolo, tributaries of the Po, 16 m. W.N.W. Mo- 
dena, and 15 m. S.E. by E, Parma. Pop. about 18,000. 
It is defended by ramparts and a citadel, and is a well- 
built and rather handsome, though miserably dull town. 
Its streets are regular, and bordered with arcades. It 
has some handsome churches, numerous convents, a 
town-hall, theatre, lycemn, public library, and a library 
and museum of antiquities, collected by Spallanzani. 
No antiquities remain, except a statue in the principal 
square, traditionally said to represent Brennus, the 
Gallic leader. Reggio has manufactures of silk and 
linen fabrics, horn, wooden, and lvory articles, &c. ; with 
some trade in cattle and agricultural produce, and a large 
fair, which lasts during the entire month of May. It is 
supposed to have been founded by M. AEmilius Lepidus, 
who constructed the famous vEmillan way. It vas here 
^lat the elder Brutus was slain by order of Pompey. 
wapoleon erected Reggio into a dukedom for Marshal 
'mdinot. Among other distinguished individuals to 
Whom this town has given birth, may be mentioned Ari- 
P^i'haps the greatest of Italian poets, born here on 
the Hth of Sept., 1474: and the naturalist Spallanzani: 

^^clnlty has also to bo^t of being the birth-place of 
the great painter, Antonio Allegri, surnoined Corregio. 


REICIIENBERG, a town of Bohemia, and, next to 
Prague, the largest and most flourishing in that king- 
dom, circ. Bunzlau, In a well wooded part of the Laus- 
nitz mountains, 27| m. N.N.W. Gitschfn, and 56m. N.E. 
Prague. Pop. 11,.^. It has 3 par. churches, 2 castles, 
a fine school-house, a new theatre, and the largest brew- 
ery in Bohemia. It has manufactures of woollen cloth 
and yarn, cottons and linens, with numerous dyeing- 
houses, &c. (Aust. Nat. Encyc. ; Berghaus.) 

REIGATK, a pari, bor., market- town, and par. of 
England, co. Surrey, hund. its own name, in the valley 
of Holmsdale, at the foot of a range of chalk-hills, tra- 
versing the co. from E. to W., 16 ra. E. Guildford, and 
18^ m. S.S.W. London. Area of pari, bor., which Is 
co-extensivc with the par., 5,900 acres. Pop., in 1831, 
3,397. The town, which consists of a principal thorough- 
fare running E. and W., crossed at one end by another 
at right angles to it, is “ small, but remarkably neat, 
with a greater number than usual of gentlemen’s houses 
attached to it.” (Bound. Rep.) The church, in the 
fields a little E. the town, is a large structure, in the 
perpendicular style, with an embattled stone tower, the 
rest of the building being of grey limestone : In the in- 
terior arc many handsome monuments, and in an attached 
building is a public library. The living is a vicarage of 
the annual value of 418/., in private patronage. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and the Society of 
Friends, have their respective places of worship, with 
attached Sunday-scliools ; there is, also, a large national 
school for children of both sexes, and a small grammar- 
school. The market-house and town-hall is a small 
brick building of no ])reten8ion8 to beauty ; and near it is 
a clock-house, occasionally u.sed as a prison. A castle 
once stood on an eminence N. from the town ; but the 
only parts now remsdning are the moat, and a curious ex- 
cavated chamber, once used either as a prison or store- 
house. The priory, the property of Earl Somers, an 
elegant modern mansion at the S. end of the town, built 
on the site of an Augustine mona.st/fry, has an attached 
park of 70 acres. Reigate formerly carried on a pretty 
considerable trade in oatmeal, no fewer than 20 mills 
being employed, previously to the American war, in its 
manufacture ; hut this business has since so much de- 
clined, that only one mill remains. At present it de- 
pends principally on its being on the line of the principal 
thoroughfare between Brighton and London ; an advan- 
tage which, however, it will probably lose, now that tho 
Brighton Railway, which passes about 1| m. W. from the 
town, is completed. Fuller’s earth and white sand aro 
found in considerable quantities in the neighbourhood, 
which i)roduce5 an abundance of medicinal and other 
plants. 

Reigate i.s a hor. by pre.scription, its governing officer 
being the bailiff of the lord of the manor. It sent 2 
mems. to the II, of C. from the 23. Edw. I*, down to tho ‘ 
Reform Act, the right of election being in tho burgage 
holders, of whom, in 1831, there wore only 8, wholly 
under the influence of Earl Somers, the lord of the 
manor. The Reform Act deprived the hor. of one of its 
mems., and extended the electoral limits so as to com- 
prise the entire par. .Reg. electors, in 1839-40, 198. It 
is a polling place at elections for E. Surrey. Petty ses- 
sions for the hund. and tl)e spring qiiarter sessions for 
Surrey aro held here by the co. magistrates. Markets 
for corn, &c., on Tuesday ; and a cattle market the first 
Tuesday in each month. Fairs, Whit-Moiiday, Sept 
14., and Dec. 9. 

REM I, or UKMY (ST.), a town of France, d^. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, cap. cant., in a valley 15 m. Nm. 
Arles. Pop., in 18.36, ex. com., 3,238. It was formerly 
surrounded with a double line of ramparts ; but those 
have been levelled, and their place is occupied by a fine 
circular promonade. Streets, narrow and irregular ; 
but tlierc are many good houses. The town-hall, new 
par. church, and a lunatic asylum are the principal pub- 
lic buildings. St. Kemi is chiefly remarkable for its 
Roman antiquities, about 1 m. from the town, and iMp- 
posed to belong to the an. Glanum. They consist of 2 
edifices ; one an arch somewhat similar to the central 
portion of that at Orange, but much mutilated; the 
other a beautiful Corinthian monument, square at its 
base, but circular above, appearing from an inscription 
to have been erected by Sextus L. Marcus to his parents, 
whose statues are in the circular portion of the structure. 
This relic of antiquity, an engraving of which is given in 
fVood's Letters, i. 1 59., appears to be in good preservation. 

The Abbti Expllly, one of the most laborious and 
useftil topographical writers of last century, was a native 
of St. Kemi, where he first saw the light in 1719. His 
principal work, entitled DicU'onnaire Gdo^aphique, 
Historique, et Politique des Gaules et de la France, in 
6 tomes iol.il , is incomplete, reaching only to the letter 
S.: it cont ains a vast fund of Information. 

RENAIX, or RONSE, a town of Belgium, prov. E. 
Flanders, arrond. Oudenarde, cap. canton, 20 m. S.S.W, 
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Ghent Pop., In 1836, 12,320 It Is In a Hue 

situation, and. is enalK'llished with several public fouii* 
tains : its old castle is now in ruins, but it has some good 
public buililings. It has manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
and linen stud's, liats, beer, and chocolate ; with a consi- 
derable trade in linens, a monthly and 2 weekly markets, 
and 2 large annual fairs. ( f'andennaekn, Diet. Fland. 
Orient ale , ) 

RKNFUEW, a small maritime e<». of Scotland, having 
N. and \V. the river and Fritlj of Clyde, S. Ayrshire, 
and E. Lanarkshire. Area, 14.'), 280 acres, oi whieh 
about a half may be arable. There is a large extent of 
hilly, moorish ground, in the W. parts of the eo., and 
along the coniines of Ayrshire ; but from Port Glasgow, 
eastwards along the Clyde it is comparatively Hat. 
Soil very various ; being in parts thin and sandy, while 
in others it consists of a di'ejj, loamy, fertile clay ; and 
the country being in general well enclosed with hedges, 
and ornamented with gentlemen's seats .and plantations, 
has a rich appearance. Tillage husbandry is still in a 
rather backward state, and nf'ither the rotation of crops 
nor the management of tlie land is so wadi understoo<l as 
might have been expected. “ Mneh, however, has i)een 
done in the way of improvenu nt during the la.st 40 
ears ; enclosures have become general ; new' roads have 
een constructed ; the land has been drained, ;md limed, 
and the rotation of crops improved.” (Xfw Statistical 
Account qf Scotlatid, art. l.ochhinnoch, co. Uenfreta.) 
Farm-houses and offices have, also, been greatly im- 
proved. On the whole, however, the eo.. from the 
fiumidity of the climate and the nature of the soil, is 
l)etter adapted for grazing and dairying (tin* latter of 
these is extensively followed) than for tillage. There 
are several large estates, but property is, notwithstand- 
ing, a good deal suixiivitleu. Farms of a medium 
sise. Average rent of land, in 1810, 17s. 7ft. an acre. 
There are valuable coal-mines near Paisley and the 
eastern parts of the co., and limestone and freestone 
are very generally diffused. Ibiisley is the princijial seat 
of the Scotch shawl manufacture; and, next to Glas- 

f fow, of the Scotch cotton manufacture ; manufacturing 
udnstry is also extensively prosecute<i at Pollock- 
shaws, Neilston, .and other placc.s. (Jrcenock and 
Port Glasgow', which are both in thi.s county, arc 
considerable sea-port, s. Principal rivers, White-t'art, 

Black-Cart, and Clryfi?. Tlie co. is diviJcil into 16 
arishes, and 8cnds*3 mems. to the ll. of being 
for the CO., and 1 each for Paisley .and Greenock. 
Renfrew and Port Glasgow art> as.soclatcd with other 
l)or8. in the return of a mem. Registered electors for 
the CO., in 1839-10, 2,2 m:/. in 1831, thi.s co. had H.I.W 
inhab. house.s, 28,2Rf families, .'tnd inhab.s., of 

whom W'crc males, and 72/JHU fem.ales. Valued 

rent 69,17‘2/. Scotch : annual value of real,jf)roperty in 
1835, 26.5, .').34/. 

Renfrbvv, a p.irl. bor. of Scotland, co. Renfrew, of 
’ which it is till* cai>., w ithin about m. of the 8. bank of 
the Clyde, 5 in. VV, (ilasp»w'. P'>(i., 2,0f>2. It consists 
merely of a single street, from w hlch several lanes issue. 
The only public bniiding.s are tlie parish church, town- 
hall, and jail. There is no dissenting chiipel. There 
are no native manufacture.s in the town ; but about 260 
looms are employed on account^ of Glasgow manu- 
facturers. It has al.«o a distillery, and a considerable 
d.airy establishment. The bor. was connected witli the 
Clyde by a canal in 1786, but it has been allowed to go 
into disrepair. A qu-iy wa.s constructefl on the fUyde op- 
posite to the town in IK.T) j .-ind a railway, 3^ rn. in length, 
connects the bor. with Pai.dcy. On the wliole, however, 
i^as but little trade or enterprise. The roy.al family of 
i^wart, so called from their olficc, had their original 
residence near this town, it joins with Port Glasgow, 
Dumbarton, Rutherglen, and Kilmarnock, in sending 
I mem. to the H. of C. Registered electors in tJiis bor., 
in 18.39-40, 91 ; councillors, 19 ; eorp. revenue, l.fiOO/. 

RENNES (an. Conflate, afterwards llcdimes)^ a city of 
France, d6p. Illc-ot-Vilaine, of which It is the cap., in a 
plain, at the confluence of the lllo and Vilaine, 61 m. 
N.*y W. Nantes ; hat. 4 HO f/ .30 ' N., long. |o W 47" W. 
Pop. In IH.36, ex. com., 29,909. The vilaine divides 
Rennes into an upper and lower town. The former, 
which is the largest, Is regularly built, and hand.some; 
the lower town is quite the contrary. The houses in 
both are, however, of a dull gre;y stone, which gives the 
city a sombre appearance. 

Rennes has several tolerable squares, as that of the 
Palais de Justice, in which was formerly a bronze eques- 
trian statue of Louis XI V. ; and the Place aux Armes, 
planted with lime trees, and forming a favourite pro- 
menade. But it has neither public fountains nor covered 
market-plact^s ; and, for a city of its size, there arc few 

R ublic buildings worth notice. Though not fortified, it 
as several gates, on one of which l.s an almost effaced 
Latin inscription in honopr of tlie emperor Gordian. 
Opposite, this gate is the cathe«bal, a heavy-looking cmH- 
fice, with a front flanked by two square towers, and orna- 
mented with five rows of <rolumn.s of different orders. 


RETFORIX 

Several of the other churches are in much better taste. 
The town-hull is one of the f)est public edifices. It h.ns 
been rebuilt, together with a large part of the city, since 
a destructive fire in 1720, and comprises a large saloon, 
usfHi for public ffetes, the Imlls of various judicial courts, 
a public library of above 30,000 vols., schools of design 
and architecture, and the apartments occupied by the 
m.ayor. The liotel appropriated to tlie use of the royal 
court, tribunal of commerce, law-school, Ac., is a build- 
ing in the Tuscan order, having some good paintings 
and arabesques. 

llenncs has several hospitals, a house of correction, iii 
W'hich various manufactures are conducted, an arsenal, 
artillery forges, and various military schools. It is the 
seat of a bishop, w hose diocese compri.ses the dep. IIIo- 
et- Vilaine; it is also the seat of the royal court for the 
Sdeps. of Brittany, the cap. of the i;ith military divi- 
sion, and has a chamber of manufactures, a faculty of 
law. a secondary school of medicine, 2 smninai ics, a to- 
ler.able museum of painting, and some other seientific 
establishments. Ip the immediate vicinity are scvctuI 
gootl promenade.? ; the principal, the 'Fhabor, formerly a 
garden of the Benedictines, on .a height above the city, 
has a statue of Dugnesclin. 

Though favourably .situated for trade, Bonnes has few 
manufactures: the principal are those of sail-cloth, for 
th<‘ navy, Ac., fishing-nets, and twine. It has, however, 
a considerable traffic in linens, butter, cyder, and pro- 
visions, which is much facilitated by the canal of Ille 
and Ranee, and that between Nantes and Brest. It 
l)a.s 12 annual fairs. 

Rennes was the cap. of Brittanj' from the 9th century 
to the Revolution. It has produced numerous di.stln- 
guished men, among whom may be specifii’d the famous 
Constable Dngmsclin, born in the castle of Motte- 
Broon, in the immediate vicinity, in 1.314; La Bletterle, 
the author of the lives of Julian and Jovian ; Ginguene, 
the author of the History of Italian Literature, Sc. 
{lingo, art. Jilt’ ‘Ct-f’ila inc ; Ouide du Coi/agcur s Diet. 
G^g.) 

UKPTON, or REFINGTON, a par. and v ill. ago of 
England, co. Derby, huiul. Kepton, on a small ailluent 
of the Trent, 6m. S.W. Derby. Area of par. w'ith Br.'idhy 
ch.apelry, 6,440 acre.s. Pop., in 1831, 2,08.3. The (own 
con.si.sts principally of a street of scattered houses, about 
one mile in length ; its inliabitants bidng chielly agri- 
cultural. The })ar. church is a spacious structure, with 
an elegant spire, and several handsome monuments. 
The living, a perpetual curacy, in the gift of Sir 
G. Crewe, is worth 123/. a year. A free-si hool, well 
eiul<>we<i in 1666, is hold in the remains of a priory of 
Black Canons, est.ihlislied in 1172. 

BEQIJICNA (an. Lorctum), a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, prov. Cuenga, on the Magro (a tributary of the 
Jucar), 43 m. W.N.W. Valencia. Pop., according to 
Mifiano, 10,893. It is surrounded with walls, and com- 
manded by an old ra.slle, built on an eminence : the 
streets are tolerably straight, lined with well-built houses, 
and, as in most Spanish towns, there is a spacious pUtxa, 
in the centre of which is an ornamental fountain, j'hree 
par. churches and a college are the only public buildings. 
The chief employment of the inhabs, is in weaving rib- 
ands and silk goods. There has been a groat increase of 
activity since the restoration of tranquillity; and Re- 
quefi.'i now furnishes a large supply of these articles to 
M.idrla, .Seville, and Cadiz. A fair is held annually In 
September. The neighbourhood, a portlofi of which is 
irrigated, is well cultivated, and furnishes corn, wine, 
fruit, saffron, and large quantities of silk. During the 
war of tlie succession, in 1706, the castle was taken by the 
English, but retaken the following year by the French 
umler the Duke of Orleans. {Mifiano ; Diet. Gtkm., Sfc.) 

RETFORD (EAST and WEST), a pari, and mun. 
bor. of England, co. Nottingham, hund. Bassetlaw, on 
the Idle, a tributary of tlie Trent, 26 m. N.N.E. Not- 
tingham, and 129 m. N.N.W. London. Area of the 
former pari, bor., which was coextensive with the par. 
of East Retford, 130 acres ; its pop., in 1831, being 2,491. 
The modern mun. bor., liowever, coifiprises, together 
with the nar. of East Retford, parts or those of West 
Retford, Clareborougb, and Ordsall, and may have a 
pop. of betwcei) 4,0f)0 and .'),00(). Tim town con.sists 
principally of several thoroughfares, which meet in a 
common centre, and are united by several cross slrcct.s. 
To the N.E. are the hamlets of Moorgate and Spittal 
Hill ; and to the ST. South Retford and Thrumpton, to 
which last houses extend from East Retford, so as to 
form almost one continued line of buildings. We.'it 
Retford is divided from East Retford by the Idle ; the 
bridge over whieh being In the line of the streets of both 
towns, they seem to be, what, in fact, l.s substantially the 
case, a single town. The houses of East and West Ret- 
ford have a respectable appearance, and the streets are 
lighted with gas. {Mun. Corn. Hep.) East Hetloru 
church is a spacious edifice of diffijrent dates, wUh a 
lofty square tower. The church t^West Retford is 
small, but has a handsome spire. The living oi Litfti 
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Kotford is a vicarage, value 140/. a year ; patron. Sir 11. 
Sutton : that of West Iletford is a rectory, in the gift of 
(ho con>oration of Kast Retford, value 304/. a year. 
( Red. ncv. Rep.) In the sulmrh of Moorgate is a new 
ihapel of ease, in the Gothic style: there arc in the 
town places of worship for Raptists, Independents, 
Wesley ans, Tlie town-hall is a convenient build- 

ing, surmounted by a cupola, and having beneath a good 
niark(‘t-placc. 'i’here are '2 almshouses, one for old 
ineu, (lie other for women ; a free grammar-school, 
founded l)y I'dvvard VI., of which the municipal au- 
thorities are trustees ; a national school, established 
in 1M13, various minor charities, a news-roojn, and .a 
small theatre- Thejc is no manufactory of iiny kind in 
the town, which depends entirely for its sup))ort upon 
tlie retail trade earned on with tlie inhabs. of the sur- 
rounding agricultural districts. (Mu7i. Vorp. Rep.) 
Malting was huinerly extensively carried on, ;md hat- 
tiiakiug and the manufacture of worsted were iutro- 
duced ; but these branches have nearly cea.sed. The 
idle is not navigable at Retford; hut it communicates 
with the Trent by tlu; Cliesterheld (ianal, which passes 
,S. of the town, and is carried over tlie Idle by an aqtie- 
duct. East R(‘tford is governed by 4 aldermen and 1*2 
eounciilors, and li.id fortnerly ]M‘tty sessions, A^c. ; but 
the Municipal Reform Act ordt'rs that it shall not have 
a commission of the peace unless upon petition or grant. 
I'rcviously to this act, its policj; was reporteii to Ix' very 
iiiellicionf, and tlu* administration of tlie corporate and 
otlier revenues had Ix'on very unsatisfactory. (Mun. 
Hep., Append. ) It is sairl to liave liem a l)or. liy prescrip- 
tion: it reci'ived many cliarters from Henry III. and 
subsequent sovereigns, down tc> J.imcs 1. East Retford 
returned 2 mems. to the 11. of C. in the htli Edward II., 
and continued to enjoy this privilege down to IH'jG. Rut 
ii having been proved tliat gro's bribery had b(*(*n pi.ac- 
f I ed at the election that then took {ilace, it was proposed 
liy one party to incor()orate tlui adjoining hundred of 
It.assetlaw with the hor., and by another to transfer tlie 
franchise to Manchester, Rirmingham, or some other of 
the great towns that were then unropre.sented. After 
lengthened discussion, the first-mentiotied plan was 
agreed to, so tliat tlu* pari. bor. of Ea.st Retford is now 
iiii ntical witli the liuudred of Rassetlaw’. Rcgistcretl 
electors, in 1K.‘1!».40, 2,7H.'). Markets .at liast Retford on 
Saturdays ; fairs, Marcli 20. and Oct. 2.,. for horses, 
cattle, and cheese. (l‘nrl. Reports. 8(e.) 

RliTUEL, a town of Eraiice, dcji. Ardennes, cap. 
arrond., on a steep declivity beside tlu? Ai.sne, hero 
crossed by a wooden bridge, 21 in. S. W. Mezii'res. I’op. 
in iK.dti, (*x. com., 6,771 . It is luu'tty well laid out, and 
i> improving ; but tlie houses are still mostly of wood, 
and there is no romarkahU* jmblic building. 

Retliel w'as formerly the cap. of a co. of Cli.amp.agne, 
and was fortified. It has a court of original jurisdiction, 
a communal college, society of agriculture, theatre, 
sev(*rul hospitals, and two prisons. It is chielly nott'd for 
its woollen manufactures, which are estimated to employ 
from 1,400 to 1,800 bauds, mostly spinners. As in most 
small manufacturing towins, tlie workpeople are generally 
employed at their home.s. 'fhe prices of labour are 
somcv hat low'er than In Rlieims ; hut provisions, Ac., are 
ilieaper, aud, on the wliole, the woollen spinners of 
Retlicl are in a better comiitioii than tliost; in that city. 
Its trade has been considerably augmented by tiie open- 
ing of the canal of Ardennes: besides wooll<?n mumi- 
factiire^, the town has many iron forges, breweries, and 
taimeries. (Hu^o, Art. Ardennes ; Fillerme, Tableau des 
Onirierg, 1. 218— 2.’>2.) 

REVEL, a gov. of European Russia. (See Esthom.v, 
i. 8(10.) 

Rkvki. (Esth, Tallinc, Russ. Kolyvan), a sea-port town 
of Russia in Europe, cap. of tlie above gov. ; on a small 
hay on the S. side of tlie Gnlpli of Einland, 200 m. W.S.W. 
I'etersburg ; lat. 26' 33" N., long. 24^ 44' 30" E. Rop. 
about 13, (KX). 'Elic city proper, Included witliin the 
ramparts, is small ; and tliougli it lia.s many good brick 
iionses, its streets are narrow and irregular, 'fhcrc are 
several Lutheran, H R. Cath., and some Greek churches, 
all stone edifices ; and various cliaritabli* ami educational 
establishments, the latter including a gymnasium, epis- 
‘^opal seminary, and a school (pension) for nobles. 'I'lic 
castle, a modern edifice, is appropriated to tlie provincial 
authorities ; the municipal ollicers, who are elected by 
the city, reside in the town- hall. The admiralty is the 
principal remaining public building. 'I'lie suburbs, con- 
*<isting mostly of wooden houses, cover a large extent 
ol ground along the shore. Revel is much resorted io 
as a watering place, and has some good w arm baths, a 
tbeatre, several clubs or casinos, and 3 or 4 pulJlie li- 
braries, one of which, the. property of the city, is sqid by 
Tossart to comprise 10,000 vols. This town is one of the 
stations for the Russian fleet, and has a harbour dcfeniled 
by several batteries. This port, which was materially 
improved in 1820, Is deeper than that of Cronstadt, 
uiough more difficult of entrance. The roadstead* 
lormed by some islands, is well sheltered : the long 
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duration of the frost is the principal drawback on Revel 
as a naval station, though that is a disadvantage which 
it shares in common with the other Russian ports in 
the Baltic. Though not connected with the interior by 
any navigable river, Revel has a considerable trade. 
Its principal exports are corn, spirits, liemp, llax, timber, 
and other Raitie, produce ; the imports c<)risi.st of colo- 
nial produce, lierriiigs from Holland and Norway, salt, 
cheese, wine, tobacco, fruits, dye stuffs, cotton yarn, 
stuffs, and oilier manufactured goods, Ae. A jiortion of 
tlie customs’ revenue is enjoyed by tlie town. 

Revel was founded by thejianes in I2l8, and after-* 
wards sold by them to the Kniglits of the 'I'l'iitonic 
Order. In ITibl it came into the pos-scssion of the 
.Swedes, but was taken from them by tlie Russians in 
1710. Near it is the Katharineiithat Palace, built liy 
Peter the (Jreat ; tlfe gardens of which are a favourite 
ptililic promenade. (Schnilxicr ; Possnrt,lffC.) 

REIjS, a town of Spain, in (’atalonia, 9 m. W. Tarra- 
gona, ami .')4 m. W. by S. Rarcc'lori.i. Pop., according to 
Mifiano, ‘il.OOO. It stands on a plain gcntlj^loping to- 
wards llie coast, and compiises several street?lim*d witli 
good liouses, with numerous churche.s, hospital.s, bar- 
racks, an orphan asylum, theatre, and handsome public 
fountains. 'I'he inliabs. are extensively employed in tlie 
manufacture of silk and cotton fabrics, liats, soap, Ac. ; 
besides whicii, there are large dye-lionses, bleacliing- 
j groiiiiil:, t.iiiluTie-. >pirit-di'>tiller1e-. gla-H-lnnnes. iSc. ; 
in fai t. Reii'i inaj in- reg.irili il as uiu- ot tlie riio'l iinpoiT- 
ant iii.iiiutai tin mg low iis ni ( ',i talon i.i, a in I the iiimu runs 
iiaiidsonie houses in its neighbourhood sufficiently indi- 
cate tlie industry and prosperity of its inhabs. The town 
is eoniiectcd by a canal with the port of Salon, w hence Its 
products are exported in excliange for rice. Hour, cod fish, 
aiicliovics, Ac. Its weekly market is one of the largt'st in 
Spain, and is frequently attended by upwards of 
pi*rsoii8. Th<! town was fouiid(*d in the niitidle of tlie 
12tli century ; but its present importance is wholly con- 
sequent to the establishment of silk and cotton manufac- 
tories at tlic close of the last century, (Mtilanof La- 
borde, I finer air e de V Kspaf^ne ; Diet, deaf'., ^c.) 

REII.S.S, a territory of Central (Germany, forming two 
iiid<*p. principalities, between lat. .'ilP 20' and 51*^ N., and 
long. 11'^ 46' and 12'^ l.V E., having 8. Bavaria, E. Sax- 
ony, and N. and W. the territories of Prussia, Cobourg, 
(Jotiia, ami Weimar, tlie last dividing it into two un- 
equal portions. Area, Mil sq.m. Pop,, in 1838, 101, 8(H). 
Surface generally liilly : in the N. it is watered by tlio 
Ei.ster, in the S. by tlic Saale. Tillage is less aii oc- 
cupation of the inhabs. than the rearing of cattle and 
8lu?cp. I’he most fertile tract adjoins the town of 
(iera. Woods comparativ(*Iy extensive, and one of the 
eliief sources ^of national wealth. Woollen, linen, and 
cotton fabrics are produced; mining is little followed, 
and tlic only metallic works are a few iron-forges. 'I'he 
inhabs. arc almost all Lutherans. 'I’he territory of the 
elder brancli of Reuss consists of the lordships of Greiz 
and Rurgh, having an area of 144 sq. in., and a pop., in 
18.38, of 32,100. Greiac is the cliief town, and seat ot tlio 
superior judicial court, whence appeal lies to the tribunal 
of .Iciia. 'I'he public revenue amounts to about 80,00(1 
dollars a year; tlio contingent to the army of tlie con- 
fed. being 22^t men. Tlie younger braiicli of Reuss has 
a territory of 417 sq. m., eomiMised of the lordships of 
Si lileiz, Lnbeiistein-Ebersdorf, and Gera, witli a pop. of 
<>'J,700 ; cliicf town, and seat of gov., Sciileiz. Appeal 
from tlie courts of this principality lies also to Jena. 
Public revenue, about 235,000 dollars ; contingent to 
army, .522 men. Eacli brancli lias a separate vote in the 
full <lict of the (Jennan Cuntcil., and tugetlu r witli Ho- 
henzollcni, Lippe, I.iechteiistcin, and Waldcck, the 16tli 
place, aud a vote in the committee, (lierphaus, Alig. 
L'dnder, A'’., iv. .302—394, ; Abuanach de Liof/ia.) 

RElf'1'1. INGEN,atow n of V\ irtcmberg.rirc. hwarz- 
wahl (Black Eore.sl), of whii h it i*. the i.ip.. iai the 
l*)schHlz, a trituitary of the Ni'ckar, 19 m. .S. Siurtgiu’d. 
Pop. ill 18.38, 11„500. Rcntlingeii presents a contrast 
to many other old Imperial citi(;s, iiaving mostly re- 
gular streets, and well-built though antiquated liouse^ 
It has fortified, and lias s> veral suburbs. One of its 
cliurclie.s has a tower said, by Rergliaus, to be 320 It. 
in lieiglit: the town-hall, lyeeum, a well-endowed hos- 
pital, and orphan asylum, arc the other most conspi- 
cuous edifices. 

It has niuuufactures of leallier, lace, net for women’s 
caps, of the annual value of 100,000 florins; clocks and 
watches, Ac.; with dyeing aud bleaching factories, aud 
printing establisiimonts, whence many pirated editions 
of German works have issued. 

Reutlingen was the first town in Swabia which em- 
braced the Reformation. (Mcmminger Beschr. von 
Hurtemberg; lierghaus, ^c.) 

UHEIMS or RiUMS (anc. Durocortartim, post. 
7 imi),a Cl*' hratod city of France, dep. Marne, of wni(^, 
though not tin* cap., it is by far the largest town, cap. 
arrond.. in a id.iin near the Vesle, a tributary ol tlm 
Aisne, 27 in. N.N.W. Chalons, and 95 m. E. by N. 
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4®y47" E. Pop. in 1 193.\ tho proportion of lllegitimato to total birtlis 
icMOt 9o,4^. It li surrounded by ramparts faced with amounted to about 1 in 4. ( (ft's Ouvrt^.y, 
ston^ which, being planted with trees, form agreeable 1.216 — 247.) Rheims also produces soap, candles, biscuits, 
fJUwT we other promenades in the and gingerbread ; and has breweries, tanneries, leather- 

immediate neighbourhood. It is about a league in factories, &c. It is a principal dipht for the wines of 
arcuit, and is entered by six gates, one of which, the Champagne, large quantities of whici) are stored up in 
I'orte Neuve, a triumphal arch, with handsome doors of cellars, similar to those of Epernay, which see. Besides 
open iron-work, was raised in honour of Louis XVI. at its trade in woollen manufactures and wines, it has a 
ms ^o principal thoroughfares, which considerable trade in cotton stufft, flour, and other agri- 

meet in IM Place Roy ale, divide the city into four un- cultural products, &c. Under the Homans, Durocorta- 
^uai portions. It is tolerably well laid out, its streets ytsm was the cap. of Belgica II., and was distinguished 
Deit^ wide, straight, and generally clean : it has several as a seat of letters and philosophy. It became a bishop- 
good squ^es ; but its houses are small, having mostly ric before the irruption of tne Franks, and rweived 
only two floors, and are constructed with monotonous many privileges from the Merovingjau kings. In Ki.'>9, 
uniformity. Water-works, beyond the walls, distribute Uheims successfully resisted the arms of Edward III. 
thi^aters of the Vesle through the towm, but, according In 1547, a university was founded in it, which lasted till 
to Hugo, in insufficient quantity ; anti there is not one the Revolution, when it was suppressed. In 1814, it was 
handsome public fountain. It has, however, some re- taken by the Russians, who were soon after expelled 
m^kable public edifices. by Napoleon, w itli great loss. 

The cMhedral, one of the largest and most magnifi. Among the great men of whom Rheims has to boast, 

In which the coronation oi the the most distinguished* by far is Colbert, minister of 
French kinw nas taken place, with few exceptions, from finance during the most splendid period of the reign ol 
the era of Philip Augustus. It was chiefly constructed Louis XI V., born here on the 29th of August, 1619. It 
^tween 1212 and 1242. It is 479 ft. in length. 99 ft. in has also given birth to the Abbe de la Pluchc, tlie his- 
breadth, and 144 ft, in height. It has a noble front, torlan Vely, Ac. {Hugo, art. Marne ; Villcrme, Tableau 
flanked with two square towers, 26‘2i ft. in height. Of flea Ouvrkrs i D'AnviUcy Notice de la Gaule, 280 ., 
the three grand entrances on this side, the central is 4c.) 

90|ft.,and those on either side22J ft., In width ? above RHIN (BAS, or LOWER-RHINE), a frontier dep. 
the former is a beautiful circular window. The whole of France, in the E. part of the kingdom, which, with 
front is ornamented with nearly 6.50 statues, and a great Haut-Rhin, formerly constituted tlje prov. of Alsace, 
number of columns and bas-reliefs; and similar decor- chiefly between the 48th and 49tb degs. of N. lat,, and 
atious abound in every part of the exterior. In one of tiie 7tli and 8th K. long. ; havitig N. Rhenish Bavaria, 
the towers is a bell weighing 23,000 lbs. This cathctiral and the ddp. of Moselle, W. Meurtho and Vosges, 
has some fine stained glass, tapestry, marble pavements, S. Haut-Rhin, and E. Uie Rhine, separating it from tiie 
&C.J a very fine organ ; the “ washing the feet,” a <iraiHi Duchy of Bjiden. Area, 464,f8l hectares. Pop., 
cToeuvre of Poussin; various curiosities, including the in 1836, 5-10,213. The W. part of the dep. is covered by 
font said to have been used in the baptism of Clovis, and the Vosges mountains, anti their ramifications. The 
the tomb of Jovinus, a citizen of Rheims, who arrived at average elevation is from 2,000 to 2,500 11 .; but the 
the dignity of Roman consul anno 306. Tho last, an Hochlicld rises to 4,400 ft., and tho Schneeborg to 
admirable specimen of ancient art, was transferred from 2,8.50 ft. The surface declines towards tho K. Principal 
the church of St. Nicaise, destroyed during the phrenzy rivers, the 111, with Its numerous tributaries, th(? 

® Modcr, Zorn, Sarre, &c. in 1834, the arable lands wen? 

Rheims, which was a place of great consideration estimated at 180,920 hectarjos, meadow.s 50,024 ditto, 

under the Romans, had various other antiquities, but vineyards 13,123 ditto, orchards 5,924 ditto, and woods 

th^ were mostly destr^ed or carried ofif during the 117,754 ditto. The marshes in tho E., and the stony 

period in question. The most remarkable ancient tracts of thq W., are unsuitable for agriculture; and 

monument now existing is the Porte dc Mars, one of the though the middle of tlie dep. be fertile and well cul- 
city gates; a triple archway, ornamented with eight tlvaited, the produce of corn is not sulllcient for home 
Corinthian columns, and numerous bas-reliefs, though consumption. More potatoes are grown than in any of 
these are now greatly defaced. This arch appears to the neighbouring deps. ; nearly 4,74.5,(XK) hectolitres 
have been erected in honour of Ccesar and Augustus, liaving been produced In 183.5. A good deal of tobacco » 
when Agrippa was governor of Gaul. Without the walls is raised, and bought by the government. The annual 
are the traces of an amphitheatre. • produce of wine may bo estimated at about 4(X),000 hec- 

The church of .St. Rcmi, constructed ir^KMl, is con- toUtrcs : itisof a medium quality, but, speaking gene- 
sidered the oldest in the city. It occupies almost as >'ally. Is inferior to that of the Haut Hhln. About a 
much ground as the cathedral ; and though much less half of the produce is consumed in the dep., the re.st 
lofty and ornamented, is in a similar style of architec- being sent, partly to other ddps. and partly to Baden, Ac. 
turc. It contains the remains of the ancient and curious Hops, wood, hemp, onions, and other vegetables, art? 
mausoleum of St. Rem i. The town-hall, an edifice of articles of extensive cultivation. The plough is usually 
the time of Louis XlII,, wiifj whoso statue its front is drawn by horses. Horned cattle are pretty numerous, 
ornamented, the new prison, maison rouge, which has but sheep are scarce. Poultry are extensively reared 
some historical interest, theatre, several hospitals, &c., near Strasburg; particularly geese, tho livers of whicii 
are among the other chief objects of notice. In the serve to make the prtfrs deyofsgros, for which that city 
centre of the Place Hoy ale is a bronze statue of Louis is so celebrated. In 1835, of 231,9.56 properties subject 
XV., surrounded with allegorical figures, erected in to the contrib. joncihre, 141,962 were assessed at less 
1818. to replace a similar statue destroyed in 1793. than 6 fr., and only 83 at 1 ,000 fr. and upwards. Iron 
Rboims is the seat of an archbishop, whose sufiVa- mines are wrought ; lead, antimony, cobalt, cojl, and 
gans are the bishops of Amiens, Beauvais, Chalons, bitumen are nikt with ; and salt is made from springs, 
and Soissons, and of courts of assize, original juris- in tho N._and W. The dep. has manufactures of cotton 
diction, and commerce, a council des priui'hormnes, yam, muslins, woollen, and linen cloths, leather, sad- 
charolrer of manufactures and arts, a royal college, &c. lery, carriages, Iglass wares, &c. There are many iron- 
o* a public library of 24, (KK) printed vols. and 1,000 forges; and fire-arms are manufactured at MuCzig and 
Miss., a botanic garden, schools of mutual instruction, a Klinzenthal. Strasburg is tho seat of an extensive 
savings’ bank, Ac. general commerce and transit trade. Bas-Rbin is di- 

Rheims is the centre of the manvifacture of woollen vided Into four arronds.; chief towns, Strasburg the 
•luH^whlch extends over nearly the whole dep. of Marne, cap., Saverne, Schlestadt, and Wissembourg. It sends 
and tife a4iaccnt ddps. of Aisne and Ardennes. In 1834, 6 mems. to tlie Ch. of Deputies. Registered electors 
these manufactures were estimated to occupy 60,000 (1838-39), 1,762. Total public revenue (1831), 14,336,474 
hands, of whom 12,000 were settled in Rheims. About francs. The majority oi the population is Protestant. 

3,000 of the latter were weavers, I-lOth part of whom RHIN (HAUT, or UPPER RHINE), a frontier dep. 
wrought at jacauard-looms ; 1,500 were employed in of France, In the E. part of the kingdom, formerly com- 
fpinnlog yam, 4,000 in fulling, washing, and otherwise prised in the prov. of Alsace ; between lat. 47° 27' an‘* 
prepanog the fabrics made. For the last 25 years the 48° 18' N., and long. 6“ 45' and 7° 35' E., having N. 
woollen manufacture of Rheims has made a considerable Bas-Hhin, W. Vosges and Haute SaOnc, S. Ooubs, and 
progress in most of Its branches. Wages are good, the Swiss cantons of Neufchatel, Berne, and Basle, and 
Those of workmen vary, according to the work, from U E.the Rhine, separating it from the territories of Baden, 
up to 4| fr. a day; women from 75 c. to If fr. ; and chil- Area, 406,032 hectares. Fop. in 1830, 424,268. In the 
dren from 50 to 76 c. But the average is estimated to be, W. are the chains of the Vosges and Jura ; one summit 
for 1st class workmen, 2| fr. to 3 fr. ; 2d class, 1| fr. to of the former, the baUon d'AUacCt rises to 4,602 ft. flbnvc 
2 fr. ; and women 75 c. to 1 fr. 25 c. daily. 'They usually the sea. The rest of the surface is mostly plain. Except 
work for about 12 hours a day ; those living In the city the Rhine, the 111 Is the only navigable river; but the 
being mostly employed In the workshops of the manu- canal between the Rhine and Rhone Intersects the d<^p. 
facturers. In general tho workpeople are well clothed in its whole length. At in Bas-Rhin, the most fertile 
and well fed 5 but they are said to be improvident, and portion of the surface is in the centre of the d 6 p., wht^e 
few save money. The vice of drunkenness is very pre- agriculture is in a pretty advanced state. In 183.5, the 
valent ; and morals are as bad or worse, perhaps, than arable lands were estimated to comprise 155,571 hectares ; 
in most manufacturing towns of France. From 1825 to meadows, 62,566 do.; vineyards, 11,141 do.; orchards, 
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^,81D do.; and woods, 113,215 do. Principal corps, called the Untcr or Zcttcr- Sec, In which is the Island of 
u iH'Ht and barley ; 2,4t!0,000 hectolitres of potatoes w<tc Hcichenau, and tltence, narrowing its cliannel, runs W. 
.said to be raised in 1835. The produce ol wine it esti- to Schaflliausen ; 3 m. below which the stream, pent 
mated at above 400,000 hectol. a year. Some of the between lofty rocks, and divided by craggy islets, falls 
white wines, especially those of Guebwiller, Kiquevir, over a ledgo of rocks 70 ft. in height, forming one of 
Thann, &c., are highly esteemed. The vms getittis are the most celebrated European cataracts. {See Schaff- 
extensively [mrehased by the merchants of Cologne an<l hau.sen.) The channel, from this point to Basle, is ex- 
Frankfort, who mix them with the wines of the Rhine, tn-mely tortuous, winding tiirough lofty rocks, which 
to which they impart strengtii and vivacity. TImy keep coniine the waters within a narrow compass, and con- 
for more than twenty years, Improve as tlicy grow older, sequcntly increase the rapidity of the current. At 
and sustain no injury from travelling. The dcp. also Zuzach, about I m. above the confluence of the Aar, 
product's excellent beer. In 1H3.5, of 174,01.5 properties occurs a second fall, down w hich, however, the natives 
subject to the contribution fonciere, 100,8.59 were as- venture their loadtHi harks, except during the spring- 
Kcssed at 1(‘S8 than 5 fr., 'and 28,810 at from 5 to 10 fr. floods. 'I'ht! river m.aintams its W, direction through a 
There are various iron and other mines, and good building rocky valley, jnterrupted with frequent crags rising above 
stone and other minerals .are met with in various parts, the stream, as far as Baslo, where it is crossed by a 
“ lland-looms are scattered over nearly the whole of the wooden bridge, GOO ft. in length, with stone abutments. 
<leps. of the Haut- and Bas-Rhin ; the articles producc<l Here .also commences the na\ ig.ation of the river, its level 
.are chiefly muslins and fine calico(*s. The w.ages of the at this point being 827 ft. above the German Ocean, 
hand-loom weavers vary: for the most skilled class, from Rasle, indeed, seems to he the pmpir of di\ bion 

G to 9 fr. per week ; for the second-rate class, from 44 to between the upper and lower Rhine ; loH^pf na\jgailon 
G fr. ; and for women and children, forming the third or above this town is so interrupted by falls and rocks as 
lowest class, from 2 to 4^ fr. ' 'I'hese are nett wages, the to be scarcely of any importance, whereas from licnce to 
manufacturers either beaming the warps ami furnishing the mouth boats pass at almost all seasons of the year, 
the looms in factories, or paying equivalently.” (Sy. Asstnning at Basle a pretty constant N, course, the 
9non\'t Jieport, p. II9.) Villerin^ states that in 1834, tiie Rhine becomes the boundary between France and the 
cotton manufactures of the llaut-Rhin employed HK),()(K) grand duehy of Baden, and afterwards between Baden 
Individuals, or nearly a fourth part of the entire pop. ; and Bheiiish Bavaria, the cities .and towns In this part 
and, since that nc'riod, he affirms the number has still of its course being Mannheim, on the E. bank, at the 
further iucreaseti : but a large proportion of these per- conflm'nce of the Neck.ar, and Strasburg, Speier, Op- 
aons j>ro8ecute the cotton trade .as a sul)sidiary employ- penhc'im, and M.aycm e, on the W. bank. At the 
incut only, carrying it on in their cott.ages when they are last of these towns, at the junction of the Mayn, the 
not necessarily engaged in the culture of their little .stream takes a sudden turn W. to Bingen, on the W. 
patches (»f ground. Mulhauson, niaun, Giichwiller, h.ank, from which point the course of tlie river is pretty 
.8oultz, and JSainte M.ario aux IMines, arc the chief seats unilormly N.W. to the; delta at its mouth, (aihh'ntz, at 
of the cotton manufacture. ” The homes of the weaving the confluence of the > Moselle, Bonn, Cologne, and 
cl.asses (in these towns) are, for the most part, dirty .and ('loves, are the chief towns on the VV. liank ; those on 
comfortless, and evince every symptom of b.ad manage- amt near the E. side compi isiiig Wiesliadmi, Diisseldorf, 
ment and poverty. Even those who have children in the Wesel, ami other places of inferior size. The delta of 
cotton-mllls do not keep up any .appcar.ancc of comfort, the Rhine is tin* largest in Europe, not even excepting 
The Alsatian weavers nave, generally speaking, a suf- that of theWolga: it extends, with its ramifications, 
licicncy of food, though In all other respects they are 110 in. .along the coast, from the E. shore of the Zuydor- 
h.ully oflf. In the mountains of the Vo8ge.s, the peasantry Zee to the .S. branch of the Maas ; and the (IKstama* from 
.are worse oflT still: the looms found there .ire chiefly on the apex, about 10 m. below Emmerich, being 72 m., the 
the system of the ‘ customer ’ weavers <>l .S<-..tl.iml, hut to(<al area of the country comprised within its limits 
there are some who weave for manufacturers at vi'ry low Is 4.1.50 sq. m. When the livcr divides, the left or 
wages.” {Synurn'i Reports, p. 120.) S. arm takes the name of Waal ; and the otlier retaining 

Villermc gives a deplorable account of the .abject that of the Rhine, is connected, a little farther N., 
poverty of a great proportion of the cotton weavers of by .an artificial canal with tin: Ysscl. Still lower down 
till' llaut-Khin, many of w hom come from Switzerland the Rhine takes the name of the Lock, in order to dis- 
and beyond the Rhine. {Tableau <ies OuvrierSy i. 24— tinguish it from the old Rhine, now s.anded up, which 
30., X'c.) 'riiis <lcp. has also mauuf.iotures of hardware, passed by Utrecht and i.eyden to the sea at ('atwyk. 
docks, and watches, with various iron .and steel forges. The Rhine has at present three mouths. Aliout tvvo 
It i.s divided into 3 arromls : chitjf towns, Colmar, thirds of its waters flow to the sea by the Wa.il, the rc- 
the cap., Altkirch, and Belfort. It scuds 5 mems. to mainder being carried partly to the Zuyder-Zee by the 
(he (_^h. of Dcp. Number of electors (18.38-9), 1,.59G. Yssel, .and partly to the oce.m by the Leek and Maas, on 
Total public revenue (1831), 9,338,247 fr. Unlike B.as- which is the great Rhcujsh port of Rotterdam. 'I'licee 
Hliin, the majority of the pop. in this dcp. are Koin. hr.anches, however, are so interlaced with natural and 
Catholics, but Protestants .are numerous. aititicial ch.mnels, .and there .are so many lagoons, 

Ah ioc, which formed a part of the kingdoms of marshes, Ac. in this di.strict, that a map bt'comes in- 
Austrasia and Ixirralne, afterwards belonged to the dispensable to any detailed description. {Li/eU's GcoL 
German empire till 12G8, wlien it became mostly inde- ii. .52— .59.) 

pendent. It subsequently belonged to Austria; hut The entrance to the Maas, le.ading to Rotterd.am, lies in 
was finally annexed to France by Louis XIV.* in IG97. lat. .5P^ 5G N., and is commonly called the Briel-gat or 
{lingo, art. Haiit-Hhin; Villerme i Pari. Papers; channel: it has a bar across, on which there arc 7^ ft. 
Trench OMcial Tables, ^c.) water at neap-tides. Spring-tides rise here from 11 to 

RHINE, a large river of W. Europe, rising on the N. 12 ft., .and lu'.ips G or 7 ft. {Nurie's Sailing Directions 
side of tho Alps, flowing through Switzerland and (Jer- Jor the North Sea, p. 1.53.) 

•'lany, and falling into tno North Sea or German Oce.an. The bre.adth and depth of tho Rhino in dilferent parts 
between lat. 4ti^ 30' and 52*^ N., and long. 3*^40' and of its course have been pretty accurately determined by 
IN .5(1' P:. Length, measurefl along the stream, 950 m. : repeated observations. At Ciiur, in tho Grlsons, it is 
area of basin, Including tributaries, 83.298 sq. m., or about about 2G0 ft. in width, or about as broad as the Thames 
I 43d part of Europe. It originates in two principal .at Richmond ; at Schaflrhausen the width is estimated at 
streams, which have their sources on the N. siue of the 370 ft., and at Basle about .5.50 ft. 'J'he breadth of the 
Pennine Alps: the principal of these, called by the Ger- stream between Basle and Strasburg is much increascil 
mans Vorder-Uhine, is formed by the junction of two by the numerous islands th.at interrupt the current ; but 
small streams flowing from the N. side of Mount St. from the last-mentioned pl.ace to Speiers the width vayes 
('•othard, at an elevati6n of G,581 ft. above the sea, lat. from 1,(XX) to 1.200 ft. The size of tho Rhino thence 
4(P ;v2' N., long. 80,5,3' E., only a few miles from the downwards to Coblentz gradually increases to near 
source of the Rhone. Hence the main stream, which 2,000 ft. in width ; hut near th.at point it enters a moun- 
«o(»n becomes enlarged by the affluence of numerous tainous defile, and becomes much narrower, widening 
brooks and mountain torrents, takes at first a N.E. di- again at Cologne, where it is 1,400ft. across ; and lower 
rcctlon through the magnificent and stupendous ravine down to its mouth, in the principal navigable branches, it 
the liheinwald, enclosed on btith sides by almost has a breadth exceeding 2,(H)0 It. The depth ot the 
perpendicular rocks, rising 3,000 ft. above the river, and channel from Basle to Strasburg averages about 12 It. ; 
clothed to their very summit with stately firs. At the and below the latter town the river is navigable by large 
lower end of this valley, and only a few miles above steamers and vessels of considerable tonnage. July is 
( hur, near Relchcnau, the river is joined by Its E.orancb, the season when the river is fullest, and it then rises 
Hm Hinter-Khlne, which rises on tlie side of the Mob- about 12 ft. above its average height. May and October 
cholhorn or Vogclsberg, near the pass of St. Bernard, arc the seasons of low w .ater. The descent of the river. 
At Chur the river deflects N., maintaining that general and consequently the rapidity of the current, are ex- 
directlou through a fertile and romantic valley, abound- tremely vai i.ih’e in different parts ; but the mean mcli- 
log with vineyards, as far as the lake of ConsUnce, into nation from Str.asburg is estimated at about 1*3 a. per 
which It pours its waters, their level at this point being mile ; and the current may avei^e somewhat more than 
(t. above the sea, or 5,32fi a. below the source. The 3 m. an hour, though below Cblogne it Is greatly de- 
rivcr, leaving this beautiful lake at its W. end, near the creased, the Rhine there becoming comparatively a slug- 
toivn of (lonstance, enters a smaller expanse of water, glsh river. 

voi.. II. r j) 
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The affluents of the Rhino are very numerous ; but tlie 
chief tribs. belong to the portion below Basle. The only 
navigable affluent above that point is the Aar, a stream 
which drains the greater nart of Switzerland, and brings 
down nearly an equal vohnne of water with the Upper 
Rhine itself. It ri.ses in the great mass of St. Gothard, 
pas.ses through a narrow valley, in which Is the cjitaract 
of Aarfall, 150 ft. in height, afterwards enters the lake of 
Brlenz, and thence, after passing through the lake of 
'J'hun (1,M75 ft. above tlie sea) runs past Berne, and en- 
largetl by diilerent trihs., bringing down the waters of 
lakes Lucerne, Wallendstadt, Zuricli, Ac., joins the main 
river at Coblentz (47'^ ‘2G* N., and 15' K.), with a wide 
and powerful current. Its chief afflnents are the Reuss 
and the Limmath ; the former rising on the N.W. 
Side of Mount St. Gothard, receives th(5 waters of 
lakes Lucerne and Zug, while the latter ri.ses in the 
Oberiand Alps, and runs through the lake of Zurich, 
both joinin|^he Aar on its K. bank, about a mile from 
each otherjHpth are navigable except during the spring 
floods, bn^WPing to the rapidity of the current boats 
ascend empty. 

Below Basle the Rhine is Joined by many large trlb-s., 
the most important of which enter from the K. or right 
bank. Tlie first of those is tlie Neckar, w'hich falls into 
the main river at Mannheim, about 214 m. below Basle. 
It rises in the Black Forest, in aliout lat. 48'^ N., and 
80 31/ E., and has a very tortuous ‘course, first N.K., 
subsequently N.N.W., and lastly W., of more than 180m. 
It is navigable for large barges vjm to Heilbronn, ami for 
small cratt as far as Stuttgard. The Mayn, which enters 
the Rhine at Mayence, or Mainz, about 20 m. below 
Frankfort, which is on its N. bank, is a most important 
tributary. Large river barges, vessels of 100 tons burdi'u, 
ascend as liigh as Kitzingen, which is 165in. from the 
month: its entire eour.se is estimated at 320m. (.See 
Mayn.) The Lahn joins the Rhine atxiut 48m. below 
Mayence ; it i.s about 140 m. long, but is not navigable 
above Limburg, 24 m. from the mouth. The Ruhr and 
the Lippe are two other considerable tribs. on the E. 
side; both navigable for about 100 m. The principal 
affluent on the W. liank i.s the Moselle, which rises on 
the W, si<ie of the Vosges, at an elevation of 2,350 ft., 
and after flowing past Nancy, Metz, and Trfeves (near 
which it is joined by the Sarre), enters the main river 
at C^oblentz, after a course of 2*^0 m. Tlie confluence of 
the Meurthe, iOO m. below the source, marks the ex- 
tent of the navigation. The Meuse, or Maas, rises In 
tiied(q). of the Upper Marne, on one of the W. olfscts of 
the Vosges, and running with a tortuou.s course, some- 
what like the letter S., past .St. Mihiel, Verdun, Sedan, 
Mezieres, Namur, Liege, and Mae.strieht, j<*ins the Waal, 
or principal stream of tlie delta, near tiorkurn, below 
which, as alreaiiy oh.served, tlie main stream assumes the 
name of Ma.is down to its month. 

The geology of the valley of tlie Rhine h.as been rather 
extensively investigated by Bout*, Von Buch, Brongnlart, 
and otlier French naturalists. The bed of tlie Upper 
RlTine, from its source to the Chur, is formed of pri- 
mitive rocks, chiefly gneiss and porphyritic granite ; but 
at this point, grauwackc, blue lime.stone, and old red 
saiuUtoike become the prevailing rocks, as far as the lake 
of Constance, where they are succeeded . by tertiary 
formations, probably of more recent date than the gyp- 
seous strata of the Paris basin. Secondary and tertiary 
rocks line tin? river from Basle to the Neckar ; but from 
this point to Bingen, below the confluence of the Mayn, 
granite, gneiss, and mica-schist form the substance of tlie 
high crags that line the river on both sides. Lower down 
the cliffs are composed of secondary limestone, with su- 
perimposed sjtrata of new red sandstone, and in some 
parts volcanic rocks are found curiously interspersed 
with the inferior chalk strabi. Tlie coal formations are 
found In the upper parts of the Ruhr and Lippe, thl.s 
part of Rhenish Prussia furnishing the chief supply of 
chat mineral for the purposes of steam-navigation. Be- 
ll^ Dusseldorf the tertiary rocks are replaced by di- 
luvial and alluvial formations, which form the subsoil of 
the delta. Geologists, however, are of opinion that the 
numerous islands in this intricate delta have been formed 
not so much by deposits brought down hv the river, as 
by the Inroads which the sea is continually making on 
this coast. {LyelVi Gcol. ii. .53. ; and Encyclaji^die M6- 
iltod., art. Tthin.) 

'I’he scenery of the Rhine has lieen justly admired 
by travellers. W ildness and rude grandeur characterise 
It in tlie defiles above the lake of Constance, and the 
country from the Unter-See westward, as far as 
Rheiiifeidcii, fi m. above Basle, is almost equally ro- 
mantic. But at this point tlie character of the scenery 
changes, and the river, formerly an inconsiderable fea- 
tuie in the landscape, becomes a broad and majestic 
stream, flowing as far as Manlieiro through a rich open 
valley, from .’50 to •5(^. in breadth. 'J’he banks there 
begin to be mere boltl^id rocky ; hut the scenery most 

f fcnerally admireil is chiefly between Mayence and Col>- 
eatz. “ The Rhine here pursues a meandering course, 


pent between lofty and craggy mountains, .and resembles 
rather a succession of lakes tlian a river. Here, indeed, 

The rivpT nobly foams and flows. 

The charm of this enehanieil ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Nome freslier beauty varying round. 

{ChlUk Harold.) 

“ These mountains, however, are after all only moun- 
tains in miniature. They have often, indeed, the steefiness, 
rudeness, and overhanging ridges of the mountains bor- 
dering the Rhone ; but, as compared to them in size, 
they are but molehills. The groves on the hill sides are 
few and far between ; hut there is no grove witliout a 
church spire rising in tlie midst, and overtopping the 
trees, hrequcntly a daring and fantastic cliff, crowned 
by an ancient castio, frowns over the river, or rises ma- 
jestically from the brow of the steep ; but the woods, 
unlike those of the Rhone, look like plantations, and the 
vines obtrude an unceasing idea of the artificial.” (Lc^/ch 
Ritchie's Travelfitif' Sketches on the Rhine, p. 71>.) 

The Rhine, with its various affluents, comprises a na- 
vig-ation of about 1,.500 m., and, in a commercial point of 
view, is perhaps the most important river in Europe, 
owing to the numerous states to which it affords a water 
conveyance. The following table exhiliits the extent of 
tlie states, or p.'irtions of the states, included within the 
valley of this great river : — 


.Nwii'/erland - 
France 
AuMrla 
If ubm 
It.av iria 
W'irtemfierg - 


12,4(X» (upm. 
15,000 
SOO 
4,044 
10,0(K) 

5,320 


Prussia .3t,I52sq. m. 

Other (Jerm. States ‘>,042 
lielKium - <1,100 

Netherlands . ft, 020 

83.2!»H 


The navigation of the Rhine has always been of con- 
siderable importance, but since tlie employment of 
.steamers, and tlie abolition of the tolls, and other poli- 
tical obstacles to its free use, its importance as a channel 
of navigation and importance has been immeasurably 
increased. Vessels of large burden ascend tlje river to 
Cologne, and Strasburg i.s reached by those of 80 or fiO 
tons. Recently, however, steamers have been rt'gu- 
larly established on the Upper Rhine, between Siras- 
burg and Basle, and an astonishing increase lias taken 
plaee in the number of passengers, and the quantity of 
goods passing up anddown the river. In 1827, for example, 
the number of passengers conveyed along tlie Khiue. in the 
I’nissian territories, amounted to only 33,4.02 ; whereas, in 
I8;u>, they amounteti to 14fi,‘j<)l, and now (1841) exceed 
2(.'0,0( (I ! The increase in the quantity of merehandise 
conveyed along this great international highway iias 
been equally great ; and its importance will, no doubt, 
b<i sfill more rapidly increased by the opi-ning of rad- 
ways, and improved methods of communication with live 
great cities on its banks. 

Besides the goods conveyed up and down the Rhine 
in steamers and sailing vessels, immense ouantititjs of 
timber are sent down in tlie form of rafts, ’j'he stnialler 
rafts from the Upper Rliinc, and the smaller afflnents of 
the river, u.sed formerly to rendezvous at Narneily, near 
Andernaeh, wliere they were consolidated into rafts i>f a 
larger size, that were sent down the river to Dordrecht, 
where they were generally broken up, and the timber 
sold and forwardwl to its final destination. Of late 
years, however, the plan of constructing very large rafts 
has begun to fall into disuse, though, as they are still 
I sometimes met #ith, tlie reader may not be displeased to 
I have them described. 

” A little below Andernaeh the little village of Namedy 
appears on the left bank, under a wooded mountain. 
The Rhine here forms a bay, where the pilots are accus- 
tomed to unite together the small rafts of timber floated 
down the tributary rivers into the Rhino, and to con- 
.strnct enormous floats, which arc navigated to Dordrecht, 
and sold. These machines have the appearance of a 
floating village, coinpo,sed of 12 or 15 little wooden huts, 
on a iilatform of oak and deal timbtT. They are fre- 
(luently 800 or 900 feet in length, and GO or 70 in breadth. 
Tlie rowers and workmen sometimes amount to 700 or 
800, 8Up<‘rintended by pilots, and a proprietor, whose 
habitation is superior in size and elegance to the rest. 
The raft is composed of several layers of trees, placed 
one on the other, and bound together: a large raft draws 
not less than G or 7 feet of water. .Several smaller ones 
are attached to it, by way of protection, besides a string 
of boats loaded with anchors and cables, and used for the 
purpose of sounding the river and going on shore. The 
domestic economy of an East Indiaman or an English 
man dl' war it hardly more complete. Poultry, pigs. 
other animals, arc to be found on board ; and sevenn 
butchers are attached to the suite. A well suppnefi 
boiler is at work night and day in the kitchen ; th^ 
dinner hour is announced hy a ba.sket stuck on a pole, at 
which signal the pilot gives the word of command, an*! 
the workmen run from all quarters to receive tlunr 
messef. The consumption of provisions In tlie voyage 
Holland Is almost Incredible ; sometimes amouniiug to 
40,000 or 5<VI00 pounds of bread j 18,000 or 20 , 0 t ;0 oi 
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fresh, besides a quantity of salted meat ; and butter, vc* 
getables, &c., in proportion . The expenses are so great, 
that a capital of three or four hundred llorins is con- 
sidered necessary to undertaktj-a raft. Their navigation 
is a matter of considerable skill, owing to the abrupt 
windings, the rocks, and shallows of the river ; and some 
years ago the secret was thought to be monopolised by a 
boatman of lliidesheim and his sons.” {Aulurnn on the 
Rhifu’.) 

The Rhenus, or Rhine (Gr. 'Pijvcf). became first 
known to the Romans by the conquest of Julius Caesar, 
who crossed it twice to punish the Germans. It is thus 

described by him Rhenus oritur ex Lepontiis gui'Alpes 

incolunt, et Umgo spatio per Jines Nantuatm?n, Helvetia-^ 
rum, Se.quanorum, Mediumatricorum, Tribucurum, Tre- 
virorum citatus fertur ; et ubi occano apprupinquat, in 
plures dijfluit partes muttis ingentibusque insults ejfectis 
quarum pars magna aferis barbarisque natumibus inco- 
litur, (ex quibtis sunt qui piscibus atque ovis avium vivcrc 
existimantur,) mullisque capitihus in oceanum it{/tuit. 
( Hell. Gall. iv. 10.) Ancient writers, though agreed with 
respect to its general course, differ respecting the number 
of mouths by which it falls into the oce.an. Tacitus ( Ann. 
ii. G. ) speaks of two only, one of which, probably the 
modern Waal, he terms Pahalis, and the other Rhenus. 
I’liny and Ptolemy, however, say that there were three 
mouths, the most northerly of which, called Flevum, 
was supposed to have been formed by a channel dug by 
Drusus, to connect the Rhine with »he Ivala, which is, 
most probably, identical with the Yssel, as Pomponius 
Mela (iii. 2.) assures us that it fell into the lake Flevo, or 
modern Zuyder-Zcc. No doubt, however, the channels 
of the river in the delta must have shifted, both prior 
and subsequently to the accounts given by the cl.assical 
writers ; besides which, the inroads made by the sea on the 
coast of Holland render it impossible to ascertain what 
may have been the exact number of its mouths at any very 
remote period. (Encyclopedic Method. ^ art, Rhin ; Bru- 
guiere, Orog. de I' Europe ; Conversations Lexicon y In- 
glis's Switzerland, &c. &r.) 

RHINB (PROVINCE OF), a prov. containing the 
.S. portion of the Prusso-Rlienish states ; having N. 
Holland, E. the prov. of Westnlialia, Nassau, and other 
German states, S. France, ana W. the latter, Rclgium, 
ami Holland. It lies between 49^ and N. lat., and 
(P nmlOV^ E. long. Area. 10,H27 sq. m. Pop., In 18.17, 
2,i:i.3,25(), of whom 1,812,154 are Catholics, and r)G4,728 
Protestants. Principal towns Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
tJoblontz, Dusseldorf, Elborfeldt, Treves, Bonn, Ac. It 
is divid(*d into 5 regencies, and thesti ;igain into 59 
circles. Principal rivers. Rhino, which traverses almost 
the whole extent of the prov. Moselle, .Sa.ir, K<K?r, Ac. 
Surface very various. Its E. part to the N. of the Mo- 
selle consists {itlnclpally of volcanic mountains, and a 
chain of the same sort (Eyfel Geliirge) runs across the 
prov. between Malmedy and Coblentz. 'Phe debris of 
volcanic r<x:k8 iMsing particularly suitable for the growth 
of the vine, it is very extensively cultivated ; the pro- 
duce of the vines of the Rhine and the Moselle being 
estimated at about 700,000 eimers a year, tiiuugh but 
little exported. Exclusive of wine, llu- principal raw 
products consist of corn, flax and hemp, timber, tobacco, 
Ac. Manufactures in the Lower Rhiim are both exten- 
sive and flourishing. In the town of Aix-la- Chapclle, 
Eupen, Malmedy, Montjoic, Ac., along the Netherlands 
frontier, and in Elberfeldt, Barmen, ,and others to 
the E. of the Rhin& Improved machinery is to bo met 
with ; and the manufacture of fine woollen cloihs, casi- 
tneres, fine and coarse cottons, silks. Ac. is prose- 
cuted with great vigour and success. Tlie iron works 
and hardware manuiaoSures are also important and vjilu- 
able. 

Wo subjoin an OflScial Account of the principjil busi- 
nesses carried on in the Rldiie Province, in ls.37, and 
ot the number of establishments, and the number of 
Work-people employed in each : — 


Manufacture*. 

No, of 
K>tab. 

Workmen. 


^ilk and mixed silk wares 
iv cloth and other woollen stuffs - j 

I'.stiibltshnients for woollen yam spinning - 
1 mto cotton spinning and weaving - 
I’nntedstuffk . . ^ . 

r l.»x spinning - . - - 

t-ards for spinning milU - • 

Stocking weaving . - . - 

Iron and metul ware4 ■ . . 

clns and needles .... 

Varnished -plate wares » . . 

M^achlne* and boiler* ... 

t^hemlcal prodmts - - . . 

1 orcelain and earthen ware* 

: : 

Gquors and spirits 

8«Kiir refineries 
""g-w candy 

' uicory . 

V'iiie,;ar . J ' * ’ 

40 

101 

43 

43 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1.5 

2.3 

ir> 

3 

2 

1 

12 

I* 

7 

2 1 

.5,1'.H) 

8,.S29 

4,144 

302 

IU9 

fi.13 

.3.50 

308 

(58 

79C 

63 

129 

115 

58 

45 

166 

90 

5 

,5 
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; Manufactures. 

No. of 
Estab. 

Workmen. 

Tobacco ..... 

30 

684 

Salt 

2 

65 

Ounpowder ..... 

5 

41 

Paper ...... 

8 

628 

Carriages and coaches ... 

3 

49 

Krushes ' - 

1 

8 

Toys and trinkets - - . . j 


3<J 


389 

26,145 


[ RHODE ISLAND, the smallest state of the N. Ame> 
I rican Union, in N. England, ct)mprising a territory on 
both sides Narragansett Bay, having N. and E. Massa- 
chussetts, W. Connecticut, and S. the Atlantic. Area, 
about 1,350 sq. m. l*op., in 1840, 108,830. This state 
derives its name from an island in Narragansett Bay, 
15 m. in length, by 3 m. in width ; besides which, it in- 
cludes several small islands in the Atlantic. Surface 
generally broken and hilly; soil mmleratelmproductive. 
Small rivers numerous ; tlie principal are the Pawtucket 
and Paw'tuxet ; they all have their embouchure in 
Narragansett Bay, a fine sheet of water, extending more 
than 30 m. inland, and having several good harbours. 
Rye, barley, oats, and in some places wheat, are produced 
in quimtities sullleient for home consumption; cider it 
made for exportation ; artificial grasses are raised in 
large quantities ; cattle of a good breed ; but the inhubs, 
generally have applied themselves more to commerce, 
the lislieries, and manufactures than to agriculture. 
Iron, copper, marble, and freestone, are among the mine- 
rals ; and there are extensive beds of anthracite coal ; 
but this, though good, has been hitherto little wrought. 
Principal manufactures, cotton and woollen goods, 
leather, hardware, and machinery ; there are, also, calico 
printing and bleaching works, and numerous iron foun- 
dries. The value of the exports in 1839 amounted to 
185,2.34 dollars, and that of tha imports to GI2,('00 do. 
In the same year there belonged to tne state 44, .572 tons 
shipping. pRoviDiiNcE (which see) is the chief com- 
mercial town ; and with Newport, the cap. and seat of 
government, Bristol, Warwick, and Coventry, arc the 
other principal towns. Rhode Island is the only state 
In the Union without a written constitution: it con- 
tinues to be governed by the provisions of the old royal 
charter. Thegovernor and lieutenant-governor are chosen 
annually ; and with 10 other members, compose the 
senate. The House of Representatives consists of 72 
members, elected twice a year, in April and August. 
The General Assembly, composed of these two cham- 
bers, meets four times a year. The judicial power is 
vested in a supreme court, and a court of common pleas 
for each of the live cos. in the state. The judges, who 
receive no fixed salary, aro appointed annually by the 
General Assembly. The state appropriates 10,000 dolls, 
a year for the support of common schools ; a larg(?r sum is 
niised by the towns for the same purpose, and the instruc- 
tion fund receives considerable aid from private contri- 
butions. The most mimerons religious sects ore BaptiMs 
and Congregationalists. The militia of the state con- 
sists of all abh'-bodied males, between 18 and 45 years of 
age, with but few exceptiims. This state was firstaettled, 
in 1()3G, by a person of the name of Williams, banished 
from Massachussetts, on aecount of his religious opinions. 
Williams obtained a charter for Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence riautations in 1G44 ; but, in 1663, the present 
ruling charter was granted by Charles II. Rhode Island 
suffered greatly during the revolutionary war. It sends 
two reprcsiMitatives to congress. 

RHODES, a famous island of the Mediterranean, off 
the S.W\ coast of Asia Minor (an. Lycia and .Curia), 
10 m. S. Cane Volpe; the city of Rhodes, at the N E. 
extremity of the island, being In lat. 36*^ 2G' 53" N,, long. 
28<^r2'51"E. It is about 45 m. in length, N.E. ami 
S.W., and is, where broadest, almut 18 m. across. Pop., 
according to Savary, 3G,.5()0, of whom rather more than 
a third are Greeks ; but Turner says it does not exceed 
20,000. Probably it may be estimated at about 26,000, 
a number that would have been insutth leiit In anti- 
quity to have peopled one of its throe cities. A chain 
of mountains runs lengthwise from one end of thd 
island to tho other; their highest summit, Mount Arte- 
mira (an. Atabyras, on which was a temple of Jupiter), 
commanding a noble view of the Island and of tho adja- 
cent shores of Asia Minor. In antiquity this mountain 
chain was covered with dense forests of pine, whence 
the Rhodians drew supplies of timber for their fleets, 
and in modern times it nas supplied considerable quan- 
tities for the dockyards of Constantinople. Speaking 
generally, the soil in the lower parts is dry and sandy ; 
but it has some fine valleys, and is well watered by trie 
numerous streams that descend from the mountains. In 
antiquity it was lamous for its fertility — 

A r«<gion pregnant with the fertilej||d 

Ot plimts, and herbu, and fruits, ■■a foodful grain : 

Each verdant hill unnumber’d tlocas docs f«‘t*d ; 

Unnumber'd men possess each flowery plam. 

PiNOAK,/>j/ Wksc : Ultfmt ii Odit, No. 7. 
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Hut, owing to the insecurity nncl extortion of which the soon gave it a decided superiority over the other towns 
inliab. have been long the victims, its agriculture Is in of the island, many of whose Inhab. withdrew to it ; and 
the most depressed state, many of its finest fields being it wjis, in fact, one of the best built and most magnificent 
allowed to lie waste, and the island n4)t producing corn cities of the ancient world. It Iiad been constructed 
sufficient even for its scanty population. Its wheat is with the greatest regularity ; its streets being wide and 
still, however, of the finest qu.ality ; but, according to the straight, and the houses in each being of the same 
statement of Mr. Turner, its wine, which he calls height and built on the same model. Pliny calls it 
“tolerable, red, and sharp,” must have sadly dege- lihi'ra et pulcherrhna (//«/. lib. v. cap. 31.) ; and 
nerated from that mentioned by Virgil as being fit for Strabo, who had seen Home, Alexandria, and other 
the feasts of the gods 1 — great cities of the ancient world, gives the preference to 

Non ego te, Dhs et tuemis ..\crcpta spcundis Khotlos. “The beauty,” says he, “ of its hariwurs, 

Tratteieriiti, llliodia, et tumidis, butn.iste, raromis. streets, and walls, and the magnificence of its inonu- 

Gforg. lib. il., lin. 101 . meiits, render it so much superior to all other cities, as to 
It /ilso produces oil, oranges, citrons, and other fruits; admit of no comparison,” (Lib, xiv.) Its temple.s, espe- 
and, but for the grinding despotism by which it is ‘^^‘ally tbo.se dedicated to Bacclms, Diana, l8i.s, &c., were 
weighed down, it might produce, in profusion, mo.st celebrated alike for the magnificence of the building, and 
necessaries and luxuries. Marlile l.s quarried in several statues and paintings with which they were eti- 
parts of the island riched. In tlic noble ode already referred to, written 

The climate of ilhodes (claram lihodon, Hor.) is pro- id>.)ut r,00 years Pindar alludes as follows to the 

bahly the finest in the Mediterranean. “It is,” says excellence of tlic Rhodians in statuary : — 

Dr. Clarke, “a truly delightful spot; and its gardens Thence in nil arts the sons of Rhwles excel ; 

are filled witll delicious fruit. Here, as in (7o.s, every- ThiC Ih>i tlnar forming hnoils the chisel guide ; 

g lie is scented with tlie mo.st powerful fragrance, wafted Thw i» each street the hrentlung marbles tell, 

from groves of orange and citron trees. Numberless 1 he stranger »>vond»?r, mu t u- city s j.r i e. 

aromatic herbs exhale, at the same time, such profuse The most famtnis 'of the works of art in Khode.s W'cre 
odour, that the whole atmosphere seems to be Impreg- two pictures, of the most transcendaut merit, l>y Proto- 
nated with a spicy perfume. The present iidiabitants of gene.s, the ctmteinporary and rival of Apelles 
tlie island confirm the ancient history of its climate; lib. xiv.; Pliny^ Hist. Nat., lib. xxxv. cap. 10.), and 
maintaining that hardly a day passe.s throughout the the Colossus, the work of Chares of Lindus, de.serv- 

year in which the sun is not visible.” {Tratnls, lii. edly reckoned one of the wondiTs of the world. This 

27^. Wvo. ed.) The lieat, wliich otherwise would have magnificent lirajcu .statue, erected in honour of Ajiollo, 
lieen oppressive, is tempered liy the wind, wliich blows tlie tutelary deity of Rhodes, is said to have been 70 

W'itli little variation from the N. and N.W. cubits (al)out 10.5 ft.) in lieight, and of tlic most ad- 

Tl)C only beasts of burden used in the island are mules mirable proportions. It was set up about anno 278 b.c., 
and donkeys, there being no camels, and but few horse.s, and was thrown down by an earthquake 56 years there- 
and those only belonging to the richer Turks. Par- after; .and it is a curious fact that it lay where it fell for 
tridges are very abundant. V'arious species of excellent nearly KpO years, or till a. n. 667, when the island, having 
tlsli, with coral and sponges, are found in the adjacent lieen taken by tin* Saracens, they broke the statue to 
sea. pieces, and sold the lirass. Blaise de Vigenere, a writer 

The city of Rhodes is situated, as already stated, at of tlie Ifiih eentury, stated, for tlie first time, that the 

the N.E. extremity of the island. It is built amphi- ('olossus stood with a foot on eaeli side the entrance 

theatrewiso, on ground rising gently from the water's : to tlie port, and tliat the largest vesseLs, under full sail, 

edge ; and is strongly fortified, having a moated castle ; passed bi'tween its legs. This story, wliich carries ab- 
of great size and strength, utul bi-ing surrounded by ‘ surdity on its face, and for which there is not a shallow 
Wails, flanked with towers. 'I'hese works were con- ; of authority in any ancient writ(>r, having been adopted 
structed by its former masters, the knights of St. .lohn ;; by Hollln, has thence found its way info most mo- 
and Mr. Turner says, ttiat, though iie had known no- i deni works. lib. xxxiv. cap. 7- ; ItoUin, JItst. 

thing of the history of the isl m l, lie sliould li.ive per- ' Jnn't nnt', iv. 137. 4to ed. ; Savnry's Li tters on Greece, 
ceived that its fortifications were the work of the same Kng. trans., 63. ; Biot’rnphie Untnerselte, art. C/iares.) 
master hand tiiat liad constructed those of .Malta, (ii. 1 1.) Exclusive of tills rnatehless w ork, Rliodes had 11)5 colossal 
TJie town consists generally of narrow winding lanes ; statues ; eaeh of which might, according to Pliny {ioe. 
and mean houses. When iii possession of the knights c//.). have sufficed to illustrate the town, 
it liad many sulistantial stone nooses, some of wliich, as ! The wealth of the Rhodians was derived partly from 
well as the public buildings, were ornam.'iited with the ' the fertile soil and advantageous situation of tlieir 
arms of the knights in otto relievt) ; hut tin* greater j i.sland, but more from tlieir extensive commerce aiul 
number of these houses are now in a state of ruin, and | commercial navigation, and the wisdom of tlieir laws, es- 
(»uch a.s have been rebuilt iu their stead are mere wooden ' pecially those having reference to maritime affairs. Such, 
fabrics. Cemtrary to wh.at might have been expected. Indeed, was tlic estimation in which the latter were lield, 
.streets in the city are in the quarter inhabited that the rule of the Uliodian law de jactu was expressly 
by 'the Jews. The Greeks occupy a distinct quarter, emlvodied in the Digest (lib. xix. tit. *2.), and lias been 
^hiud ibd S.E. from tlie city properly so callt^. On thence adopted into all modern codes. Indeoil, the fair 
the laud side the city is surrounded by a burying- presumption seems to be that most of the regulations as 
'ground: and beyond it are the suburbs, consisting of to maritime affitirs included in the civil law were derived 
deUched and nnely situated houses, surrounded by from the same source. 

gai^ens, many of which, however, are said to be unoc- Rhodes was also famous for its science and literature, 
eupied. The ancient palace of the Grand Master is now TE.schlnes, on his retirement from Athens, opened a school 
the residence of the Pacha ; the large and fine church of rhetoric in this city; and towards the totmination of 
of St, John is the principal mosque, and the grand the Roman republic, and under the early emperors, 
h<li«piiMl has been converted Into a public gr.anary. It Rhodes was held, as a si liool of eloquence, literature, and 
lias twtt” harboRrs : the smallest, a fine basin, with a philosophy, to be little, if at all, iiiferlor even to Athens ; 
narrow entrance, is protected on all sides from the and these, combined with the genial temnerature of the 
but the Turks having allowed filth and sand to climate, and the luxuriou.s refinement of the capital city, 
accumulate In the entrance, it can now be used only by made it be resorted to by some of the most illustrious 
Ihe smaller class of vessels : the other harbour is much individuals of whom Rome has to boast, includuig, 

, lirgcr, and has deep water, but is safe only during among others, i'ompey and Cicero. Julius Caesar, too, 
iwsterly winds, those from the N.R, throwing In a heavy had set out to study at Rhodes, and was only prevented 
sea ; on this account large vessels prefer anchoring in by being captured on ids voyage \)y pirates. (Suetonius, 
the roads in 21 fathoms water, from its being more lib. 1. cap. 4.) Tlberl us .resided for about 7 years iu the 
oonvc:^ent for getting out to sea, in the event of the island. It seems also to* have been a favourite retreat ol 
wind Setting in strong from the N.R. A light* those Romans who wished to withdraw from the factuin!* 

house is erected on a mole between the two harbours, and turmoil of Rome. (Cicero, £pist. ad Pam. lib. »• 
Several ships for the Turkish navy have been built at epist 28.) 

Rhodes ; but the trade of tlie town is quite inconsider- The government of Rhodes, which, like that of most 
aide. Tiiere are some, though but few, remains of an- other Greek cities, was originalljf monarchical, was sun- 
tiquity in the city ; the barbarism of its Saracenic and sequently changed Into a democracy, and thence into an 

Turkish conquerors, and the recurrence of destrilctive aristocracy ; under which It enjoyed a degree of tranqu'i- 

earthquakes, liaving destroyed most memorials of its lity and prosperity to which most Grecian cities were 
former splendour. strangers. It was taken by Mausolus, king of Caria, o v 

HitUjrical Notice. — Rhoiies was early distinguished by recovered its independence under his widow, the *‘^*^V* ^ 
Itswealtii. its naval power, the wisdom of its laws and in- Artemisia. tbil period Rhodes continued to ^ 

stftutions, and its superiority In art and science. Tie- profound peace, till it was attacked by Demetrius, 
polcmus, a prince of Riio<le.s,«1istiugiii.shed himself at the son of Antigonus, one of Alexander’s successors. * 
siege of Troy; and |i||L Island could then boast of the siege of the city of Rhodes by Demetrius is one ; 
rb ’1 famous cities mpLindus, J.-ilysiis, and Gaininis. most ^ebrated In ancient history; but v 

1 he city of Rhodes is riiocli less ancient, having been and dHorts of Doinetrius were defeated by tlie nr j 
founded during the Pelopponesian war. But its advan- j and resolution of tlie RluHlians, and lie w.is ./.'.(.j 
tageous situation, and the exi'eilcnce of its harbour, raise the sie;je, anru) 303 u.e.., alter it had con 
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Rboiit a year. The exi>en8e of the colossus was mostly 
dHtiHyecl from the sums received hv the Hhodiang for the 
machines and other engines useef by Demetrius in the 
siege, and which he gave up to them. It may be worth 
wiiile to notice the fact, mentioned by Hume, tiiat this 
siege affords the only example to be found in antiquity of 
th(? establishment of aeartel for the exchange of prisoners. 
(See Eisny on the Pojtulonsjiess of Ancient Nations.) 

The Hliodians were subsequently ranked .-tmong the 
steadiest of the allies of Home; they repulsed Mithri- 
dates, who made an attack on their city, and continued 
to enjoy their liberty till the reign of ‘Vespasian, when 
Ithodes was made a Uoman province. The island was 
overrun by the Saracens ; but having been recovered by 
the eastern emperors, it was pr<“sentod, in btOS, by the 
Kinperor Kmanuel, to the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, who held it till I'cJ’J, \i le n. after a desperate resist- 
anc<!, it was taken by the Turks, under whose barliarous 
l^rutalislng desimtism it ha.*i sunk to the miserable con- 
dition in which we now find it. “ Tb'auty and mildness 
of climate, fertility of soil, vaiiety and abundance of ne- 
cessary and agre(‘able articles, a situation favourable for 
useful entenj)rise and a prosperous trade, notliing is 
wanting to this iim; island, except to be delivered from 
the Turks, who pos.scss, in so eminent a degree, the fatal 
talent of converting the most happy abode into a spot to 
b(' shunned and dr<‘aded.'’ {Sonnini's Travels in Greece 
and Turkey, i. Ififi. Kng. trans. ; see, also, exclusive of 
the works already referred to, Anc. Universal History, 
viii. ir)7 — ‘212., Hvo. edit. ; Snvary's Greece, Letters XII. 
and XIII. ; Toyase d' Anacliarsis, cmi. 73. ; Scliuniberg' s 
Treatise on the Maritime Lairs q/' lihodes, passim, &c.) 

HHODKZ or RODKZ (an. Segodunum), a town of 
France*, dep. Aveyron, of which it is the cap., on a hill 
beside the Aveyron, 1(13 m. h'. by S. Bordeaux; lat. 
41-^ ‘2T K" N., long. ‘2'-' 34' ‘2!)" E. Pop. in 183(1, ex. 
com., 9,138. Like most oth(!r very old towns, it is ill 
built: streets steep, narrow, dirty, and dark from the 
projection of the upper stories. The neighbourhood i.s, 
however, agreeable ; and the tow n, which has rather an 
imposing aspect from without, is closely surrounded 
with gardens and planted promenades. Almost the only 
edifice worth notice the cathedral, a (lothic building, 
constructed bidween the 13th and IGth centuries. Its 
fim* tower, which, it is s,ud. maybe 8e<’n at a distance of 
nearly 50 m., is 'JOGj ft. high, square for two thirds its 
height, then octagonal, ornamented with delicate trac<*ry, 
surmotinted with a small cupola and a coloss:d statu<^ of 
the Virgin^ it ha.s minan'ts at each cortier, on the sum- 
mits of which are figures of the four evangelists. This 
church is rich in arabesque's, and has a fine organ. The 
bi.shop’s palace, pr«‘lccture, royal college, formerly be- 
longing to the Jesuits, seminary, public library, with 
1G,0(K) vols., town-hall, hospital, convent of Cordeliers, 
a building of the 14th century, &c., are the other chief 
public edifices. 

Ilhodez is a bishop’s see, and has courts of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of manufactures, 
schooLs of drawing, and for deaf and dumb p<?r8on8; 
inano actures of coarse woollens for clothing troops, 
hats, wax candles, and playing cards ; and some trade in 
cheese, wool, coarse linens, &c. It has four annual fairs. 
In its vicinity many mules are bred. Khodez was an- 
nexed to the dom. of tlie crown by Henry IV. {Hugo, 
art. Aveyron, ^c.) 

RHONE (an. Rhodanvs), a celebrated river of S.W. 
Europe, rising in the Pennino Alps, traversing jwirtions 
of Switzerland and France, and falling into the Mediter- 
ranean, lietween lat. 43'-^ If/ and 48^^ 15' N., and long. 4° 
ami 8*^ *20' E. Length, 590 m. ; estimated area of basin, 
37,30(1 sq. m. The liighest source of this river is on the 
W. side of the great mass of St. Gothard, between the 
rurca, Gallenstock, and Grimsel, at an elevation of 
5,780 ft. above the sea ; but it scarcely assumes the form 
^>f a river till its junction with three or four other 
sfrc.uns at the foot of the glacier of its own name, a beau- 
tit ul fan-shaped cluster of ice, the lower edge of which 

5,170 ft. above the seiu Its course through the Valais 
is W. S.W. as far as Martigny, about 82 m. from its 
^oiircp, the height of the river at this point being 1,523 
tl. above the 9ea ; imt here the stream assumes a N.N.W. 
direction for about 24 m., entering the lake of Geneva at 
ft level of 1,230 ft. above the sea, bringing with it a de- 
posit of mud which hkS partially filled all the upper part 
ot the lake. {LyeWa Geology, i 833, 334.) Tlie Rhone, 
on leaving this lake at the town of Geneva, where it is 
crossed by two bridges, is soon afterwards joined il>y the 
Arye, and then enters a rocky defile between the Alps 
and Jura chain, taking a S.W. direction for about 22 m., 
as far as the gorge called the Perie du Rhone, where its 
waters are hidden by liifiestono rocks nearly meeting 

ycr the stream. Its course thence is nearly due S. for 
fjziwv’ ft* SL Cenis, at which point the river is still 
® the sea. Here, however, it takes, a sudden 
i> ^ ^*'0 W'.N.W., which direction it maintains with 

w exceptions to Its junction with the Saono at Lyons, 
me average fall from the lake of Geneva to tills city (a 
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distance of about 120 m. along the stream) being esti- 
mated at somewhat more than G ft. per mile. 'I’ho 
Perte du Rhone, is thus described by Mr. Bakewell : — 
“ The river, before arriving at la Perte, runs in a narrow 
bed, cut in soft clay strata reposing on a hard calcareous 
stratum ; but on reaching this stratum, the waters liave 
excavated a deep tunnel in it, into which they fall with 
considerable force ; the rocks on each side approaching so 
close, that before the space was widened by the Sardinian 
government, to prevent smuggling, a man might have 
strode across and seen tin; Rhone pass at a great depth 
between his feet. This tunnel is divided half-way down 
by projecting ledges of rock into an up[)er and lower 
channel. In winter and early in spring the river runs 
below these ledges, and is nearly concealed ; in one part, 
also, masses of rock have falh*n down, and entirely co- 
vered the lower bed of the river for about GO yds. 'I'lils 
part may be traversed when the river is low ; but In 
summer, during tlie melting of the Alpine snows, it is 
much enlarged and flows over the intervening roek.” 
The Rhone was in this state at the time of Mr. Inglis’s 
visit ; and to tills circumstance nn^ be traced the disap- 
pointment felt by that travell(;r. {Raketrcll's Travels, iii. 
2G5, 2G6, ; Inglis's Sivitxeiland, p. 175.) Tlie Rhone 
leaves the hilly country a few miles R, of I. yens, where 
its deep, transparent blue, and very rapid waters are 
joined from the N. by the sluggish and muddy stream of 
the Saone : indeed, so marked is the difference between 
these rivers, that for many inile.s below Lyons, they flow 
side by side, the E. portion being clear and blue, the 
other of a muddy yellow colour. The course t>f the 
Rhone close to the city is from N.N.R. to S.S.W. : it 
has a medium breadth of about 650 ft., and i.s so liable to 
inund.itions that embankment.s have been formed to pro- 
tect the town and its .suburbs. From Lyons the united 
stream holds a course nearly duo S. to the Mediterra- 
nean, receiving nuim^rons streams both from the VV. and 
E., but chiefly the latter : the IstVc, a consideralilo river, 
rising on Mount Cenis, joins it between Tonrnon and 
Valence ; and near Avignon (where the Rhone is 1 17 ft. 
atAive the sea), it is joined by the Durance, a .swift and 
turbid stream, which collects the waters from the western 
face of the maritime Alps. 

The Rhone enters llu^ Mediti^rranean by four mouths: 
the first separation occurs at Arles, where two branches 
are formed ; oii<* calb'd the great Rhone, running S.E., 
the other known as the little Rhone, pursuing a S.W. 
course, and both together miclosing tlie alluvial island of 
(’amargut*, which has an area of about l,900sq. m. Each of 
these again bifurcates a short distance above the month ; 
but the E. channels are those only which admit of safe 
navigation. 'J'he Rhone, whicli has a very rapid course 
{Rhodanus ferox), brings dov^n a whitish sediment, dis- 
colouring the Mciiiterraneaii to a distance of Gor7m., 
.'uid there is every ri'ason to suppose that there has been 
a constant, though slow, advance of tlie base of the delta 
during the last 18 centuries : indeed, Mese (an. Mesua 
Coins), stateil by Pump. Mela to be almost an island, is 
now far inland ; and Notre Dame des Ports, a harbour in 
the 9th century, is now' a league from the sea. I'ho con- 
fluence of the’ lUione with the currents of the JMediter- 
ranean forms bars across the months of the river, and by 
these means considerable spaces become divided off from 
tho sea, and subsequently from the river also, when it 
shifts its channels of efflux. Some of these lagoons beiftg 
subject to the occasional ingress of the river when 
flooded, and of the sea during storms, are alternate- 
ly fresh and salt. Others, after being filled from the 
sea, become more salt by evaporation, and arc, in fact, 
natural salterns. The sea, opposite tike mouth of the 
Rhone, deepens gr.aciually from 4 to 40 fathoms within a 
distance of G or 7 m., the bottom being characterised by 
very curious alternations of marine and freshwater shells. 
{LyelTs Geology, i. 341 — 315.) 

Among the trihs. of tho Rlione, by far the most im- 
portant is the Snono (an. Arar), which rises on., tho 
Vosges, in that mass of high land which gives origin a^u 
to the Meurthe, Moselle, and Meuse: the source is at 
Vlomeiiil, 1,300 ft. above the se;u Its course is tortuous, 
though generally S.S.W. as far as Chaleiis ; IHm.-abdve 
which it receives on its E. bank the waters of the Doubs, 

, This river rises at an elevation of ‘2,8;i0 ft. above the sea, 
in one of the longitudinal valleys of the Jura mountains ; 
and after running N.N.E, for about GO m. is stJddenly 
deflected southward by Mount Terrible, whence its 
course isS.W.. past Besangon, toils confluence with the 
main river. The general dire« tion of the Saono from 
Chalons is S. by W., past Macon, I'revoiix, ; and tho 
average fall from the form(;r place to its junction with 
the Khoiie at Lyons scarcely e\cee«ls 1 ft. per mile j and 
the channe' being extremely tortuous, it has a very tlow 
current. {Injtuit incredibuc lenitute, iia ut occults, in 
utrarn partnn jiuat, JiuiicareMmtpossit. Ciesar, lib. i. 
cap. 12.) Its waters arc charlKwith marl, sand, tnd 
the debris o( Jura limestone. ^^rie Iserc and Durance 
have already licen mentioned. Thi'y are extremely rapid, 
chargwl witli deposit from the secondary strata flanking 
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the main ridge of the Alps. The only considerable W. 
trib. is the Arddche, rising in the Cevennes, not far from 
the Loire. 

Owing to the rapidity of its current, the Rhone w.as 
formerly of comparatively little use in navigation, the 
principal trade being carried on by vessels down the 
stream, mostly from Lyons to Beaucairc, the boats that 
ascended the river being usually dragged up by horses. 
But since the introduction of steamers, a Viist impulse 
has been given to the navigation ; the Rhone, Saone, 
and their greater affluents, have b^^eome Important 
channels of Intercourse ; and their basins are now Im- 
moving more rapidly than any other part of France. 
We extract the loilowing details from the interesting 
work of Mr. Maclaren, who sailed down the Saone and 
Rhone, from Chalons to Marseilles : — 

I left Chalons at six a.m., and reached Lyons by the 
Bteam-boat at two, distance about H5 m. The fare was 
only frai^cs. From Lyons to Avignon the fare is 
30 ir., the distance about 170 m. ; time about 1.3 or 14 j 
hours per steam boat. The 8teain-b(»ats are English 
built, and worked by English engineers. They are 
about 100 ft. long, 25 wide, and Jare neat and commo- 
dious, though by no means splendid. I’hey are very 
flat ill the bottom, drawing only about 24 inches of 
wjrter. The Rhone is lull of sandbanks, which, owing 
to the rapidity of the current, are continually shifting, 
and vessels drawing a greater depth tlian two ft. cannot 
navigate the river with safety. The English engineer 
told me tliat his steam-boat went about nine in. an hour 
in still water ; the current adds about five in. going 
down, and deducts as much going up ; so tliat she moves 
at the rate of 14 in. the one way, and 4 tiie other. 

“ The Rhone passes tiirough one of the most beau- 
tiful, picturesque, and delightful regions in tlie world. 
It is one continued vineyard, skirted and siidtered liy 
mountains from 500 to 2,(X>0 ft. in height, presenting 
every variety of form and aspect, — now round and 
smooth — now rugged and peaked — now bare and ste- 
rile — now' clotiicd with vines or mulberries, or cut into 
terraces, and carefully cultivated to tlieir summits. 
Mount Pilatre, and others of the high Cevimnes, on the 
Sv., and the Alps on the E., capped w ith snow, appear 
througli openings in the lateral chain.s at intervals. 
The valley is often contracted to a space of one m. ; 
again it spreads out in the form of a rich plain, to a 
breadth of 10 or 12 m. Twenty times the river appears 
closed in by the hlU.s, and yon arc puzzled to <*onjeetnre 
where It escapes, till a bend in its course clears up the 
mystery. To the natural beauties of the c luntry are 
Added those which It derives from the imlustry and taste 
of Its inhabitants. There is an almost utJIn-oken line of 
large towns, villages, hamlets, cottages, and neat villsis, 
along each side of the river, and not merely on its banks, 
but reaching back to the monnlaiiis. The glittering 
w hite walls of these buildings, surrounded by rich, w ell 
cultivated lands, give vivacity to the scene, and fill the 
mind with images of peace, abundance, security, and 
contentment. From Chalons to Marseilles, the marks 
,pf progress meet the eye everywhere. The whole district, 
i270 ra, in length, is advancing with giant strides. At 
every step, in descending the river, we meet with houses 
or manoiactories building, quays forming on the river, 
bridges erecting, roads or towing paths, or embankments 
making. Two facts will show that this is no exagge- 
ration. It is only eight years since steam boats were 
lAtroduccd ; and there are now six plying lietwccn 
Chalons and Lyons, and ten between Lyons and the sea, 
though the coal they use is brought from Knghind, and 
costs about 50f. a ton. It is but ten years since siis- 
pension-bridges were heard of in the district ; yet In the 
short intervening space, the industrious inhabitants of 
these districts have ereeUxi fourteen suspension-bridges 
over the Saone, and twelve over the Rhone. I doubt if 
there be as many at this moment in all England. And 
let it not be supjiosed that the bridges are paltry, or 
rtide and imperfect works. They are light and elegant ; 
the arches are often of great span, ana the pathway Is 
either level, or slightly and uniformly curved. .Some- 
times they have two arches, but in general three. The 
chains are sometimes single, but more commonly triple 
or quadruple ; the suspension rods always single. The 
columns on the piers are sometimes slender obelisks of 
stone, sometimes thin tall slabs of cast Iron. I'aking 
them altogether, they are the lightest and most hand- 
some structures I ever saw, and show great boldness, as 
well as skill and taste, in the engineer. But the fact on 
wiiich I wish to fix attention is the enterprise, and the 
wealth which these works bespeak. Tne twenty-six 
bridges must have cost at least 200,000/. ; and this sum 
has been raised by the public spirit of the district, and ex- 
pended on one species of improvement, while many others 
were in progress.” jMa/es on France, ^c., pp.32— 37.) 

The basin of the fHj^ne is connected by canals with 
the other principal riffrs of France. The canal of the 
Rhone ana Riilne connects the Doubs with the III, an 
alQuciit of the Rhine ; the Canai Uu Centre unites the 
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Saone to the Loire, and the canal of Burgundy con« 
nects the Saone with the Yonne, a navigable branch 
of the Seine; so that in this way the four principal 
rivers of France are alt uniteii. The navigation of the 
mouth of the Rhone is considerably Improved by the 
canal of Arles, which runs close to the Great Rhone, and 
by'^the canal of Beaucairc, which leaves the river near 
the town of that name, and not only runs into the Medi- 
terranean, but is joined by branch canals with the Ca7Hil 
du Midi, connecting the (iaronne and the Bay of Biscay 
with the Mediterranean. The Rhone is also connected 
with the Loire by a railway, which passes through the 
important manufacturing town of St. Etienne. (RnAv- 
u'eU'a Travels, li. 200—275. ; Lyell’s (Jeol. i. 840—346. ; 
Encycl. M^th^ique, art. Rhdnc.) 

Kiionk, a d6p. of France, and next to that of the 
Seine, the smallest in the kingdom, tliough, from its 
containing the city of Lyons, it be among the most popu- 
lous, reg. S. between lat. 45° 28' and 40° 18' N., and 
long. 4° 20' and 4° SV E., having N. Saone-et-Loire, 
\V. and S. Loire, and E. Ain and Is^re, from which it is 
principally separated by the rivers Rhone and Saone. 
Lengtii, N. to S., 55m. ; average breadth, about 20m. 
Area, 270,081 hectares. Pop., in 18.30, 434,420. Surface 
mostly mountainous, being covered with ramifications of 
the Cevennes. The dcp. is well watered ; but there are 
no navigable rivers, except tlie Rhone and Saone. In 
1831 it was estimated that it bad 14.3,120 lieetares 
arable land, .30,300 ditto meadows, .30,552 vineyards, 
and .34,400 of woods. Tl»e produce of corn is far below 
the internal demanc^. The produce of wine, the chief 
.source of agricultural wealth, is supposed to exceed 
450,000 hectolitres a year. The wines productMl in that 
portion of this dep. calletl the Beanjolais b«-Iong to the 
class of Macon wines. Of tlie other growths, prubatdy 
the best is the Cf)te-R6tie, a red wine raised near Am- 
puis. It is an excellent wine, possessing du rorps, 
du spirilueux, dr la finesse, une seve et un parfinu 
tres-a fire able. ( Jiillien, p. )h 4.) It requires to be kept in 
the cask for five nr six years before bottling. The white 
wines of (^mdrieux are also very goinl. The forests pro- 
duce fine chestnuts ; but the quantity of timber they yield 
is insutficient for the demand of the important manu- 
facturing di.stricts round Lyons and St, Etienne. For- 
tunately coal is abundant. Neither horned cattle, nor 
sheep are very numerous ; but a great many goats arc 
kept, and in some places they have been crossed with 
the breed of Tin bet. From the milk of the goats on Mont 
d’Or a cheifse is made which fetches a high price. 3'lie 
silkworm is reared in some places, but the culture of the 
mulberry appears to be diminishing. Rhone is rich in 
miner.abs. Besides coal, iron, copperas, argentiforons 
lead, barytes, manganese, fine marbles, .‘fee. are obtained ; 
and in this dep. are the two most productive copper- 
mines in France, those of Lhessy and St. Bel. 

The principal manufacture is that of silk stairs, wl)*ch 
is carried uimn a most extensive scale. It, however, 
has been fully noticed under the art. Ly()NS, to which 
the reader is referred. It has also manufactures of 
muslins at Tarare, linen and cotton thread at Thizy luid 
other towns, and of hardware, jewellery, glass, paper, 
paper hangings, chemical products, &e. In 1835, of 
8 1,«»44 properties subject to the crm/r/ft.fiwcirrc, .31,8^1 
were assessed at less than 5 fr., ami 12,358 at from 5 to, 
10 fr. ; but 212 were assessed at unwards of I,0(i0 fr , 
which, taking into account the small extent of the dt p., 
exhibits a much greater proportion than ordinary ot 
the larger cla.ss of properties. 

I Rhone Is divided into two arronds.; chief towns 
I Lyons and Vlllefranche. It sends five mems. to the 
I Ch. of Dep. Number of electors (1H3H-.30), 4,251. 
Total public revenue (1831), 25,!K)0,703 francs ; cxpcniii- 
ture, 18,801,371 francs. {Hugo, art. Rhone ; French Of- 
ficinl Tables.) 

IliioNR, BoncHP..s DU. See Boochf.s du Rhone. 

RIAZAN, a gov. of European Russia, between lat> 
,5.3° and 55° 4 O' N., and long. 38° 20' and 41° 15' E. ; 
having N. Vladimir, E, and S. Tambof, and W. Tola 
and Moscow. Area, 14,988 sq. m. Pop., In 1H3H, 1,241.7(H»- 
.Surface generally flat. The Oka, running from W.to 
K., divides it Into two unequal portions of very different 
aspect. The country S. of that river is the more elevated ; 
the air wholesome, an<i^ the soil fertile : In the N., 
the contrary, the country is generally low’, marshy, add 
coverwl with woods, or destitute of culture. More corn 
is grown than Is required for home consumption ; the ave- 
rage produce Ixfing between 5,000,000 and fi.OOO.lKK) chet- 
werts a year. The forests, which are very exten.sive, cove 
alwvc a third part of the stiii'aco ; those belonging to ui 
crown comprise about 428,000 dcciatines, or 
acres, flops, tobacco, and garden vegetables are, 
some districts, raised in largo quantities, 
prietorsof the pasture lands let them to graziers dcio k 
I ng to the Ukraine, who bring thither large herds, 
breed of horses is good; the Russian gov. h.is a « / 
d'Ftalons at Shopine. Bees are guppo8<!<I 
about • 2.50,000 roubles a year. There are a u w 
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minps, and stone Quarries. Manufactures have made ; 
some pn)Krcs8. Those of glass and hardware occupy 
the first rank ; and there are others of woollen, cotton, 
and linen fabrics, cordage, potash, soap, &c., with dyeing 
e^tablislunents, tanneries, and distilleries. A portion of 
the manufactured goods is sent to Moscow, and by way 
of the Oka, down the Wolga; but the principal mtf|prts 
are the raw products of the gov., consisting of TOrii, 
cattle, honey, lard. Iron, timber and wooden articles. 

'I he pon. is nrinelpally Russian ; but partly of the Tar- 
tar stock. lliaian Is subdivided Into 12 districts; chief 
towns, Rinzan the cap., Zaraisk, and Kacimof. Educa- 
tion is very backward. In 1832, the pupils at schools smd 
other seminaries amounted to only 1 in ‘J34 of the pop. 
There was then, also, but one printing-press in the gov. 

Riazan, a town of European Russia, cap. of the above 
gov., on the Trouboge, a tributary of the Oka, 110 m. 
S.K. M,)8 cow ; lat. MO 37' 41" N., long. 39 ° ir/M" E. 
Top., about 9,000. It consists of 2 distinct portions ; an 
irregular fortress, with an earthen rampart, inclosing 
numerous churches, the episcopal palace, formeily the 
rt'sidence of the princifS of Riazan, the consistory, See . ; 
and tlie town-proper, in which are also numerous 
cliurehes, with a fine eriilice for the government-otllces, 
several convents, a seminary and public library, hospital, 
Kc. The town has greatly increased in size and im- 
fioi taMce within f h<? last .'>0 years ; but most of the houses 
a: e still of wood, and planks occupy the place of pave- 
ment in the streets. Riazan is the seat of a military go- 
v(*rnor, witli autlnirity over the govs, of Riazan and 
Tambof, and of the chief judiel.vl courts of its gov. It 
has a gymnasium, to which a society of arts was attached 
in 1821); a school of drawing and architecture, founded 
in 1824, schools for the children of otliehil persons, Sec. ; 
aiul several of the principal manufactures in the gov. 
The old town of Riazan, destroyed hy the Tartars in 
I 'lis, is distant about 33 m. S.E. {Schnitzlcr, Jm liussic ; 
J\>ss(irf, liHsstnnd, S^c.) 

RH5E AU V ILLE (Germ. Rappolzwnler), a town of 
France, dep. Haut-Rliiu, cap. cant., at the foot of the 
Vo,sge8, 7 in. N. Colmar. Pop-, in 183(1, e.x. com., 

Ah*jve it arc the remains of the old castle of Ribeau- 
pierre ; and in the immediate neighbourhood are some 
other mined fortresses, and the principal rcmain.s of the 
.ancient wall, called the Heidemnaurr (“wall of the Pa- 
gans)’’ erected at a remote period along the top of the 
ni'ist E. range of the Vosges. It has manufactures of 
calicoes anil cotton handkerchiefs. 

RICHMOND, a pari, and mun. bor., market-town, 
and par. of England, the cap. of a district called 
Richmondshire, having a separate jurisdiction. W. div. 
wap. Gilling, N. riding, co. York, on the declivity of a 
hill rising from the Swale, wliich half encircles the 
town, and is crossed hero by a stone bridge, li m. S.W. 
Darlington, ami 41 m. N.N.W. York. Areaot pari, bor., 
w Inch comprises the pars, of Riclimond and Aske, .'>,(190 
acres. Pop. of town, in 1831, 4,0(K) ; ditto, in 1841, 4,79.'). 
'J'ho town, which is most picturesquely .situated, com- 
mands, from many points, very fine views of the Swale, 
its bold rocky banks, and the well-wooded country 
around ; and its appearance is made more imposing by 
the ruins of its castle and keep, built on a rock above 
the river. The streets are irregularly laid out ; but a 
very fine broad avtume leads from the Darlington and 
Northallerton roads into an extensive market-place, sur- 
rmindetl by the principal shops, town-hall, chapel-of- 
ease, and one of the largest hotels in the N. of England 
(comprising the assembly-rooms). In the centre of the 
imirket-squaro is a column, or cross, under which was a 
reservoir for water, brought by pipes from the nelghlrour- 
ing hamlet of Aislebeck ; but the supply being deficient, 
a much larger quantity has recently been brought from 
Goalsgate, and a new and larger reservoir has been con- 
structed for Its reception. The houses arc mostly built 
of a reddish sandstone ; and the town, being well paved, 
lightfHl with gas, and kept remarkably clean, has a very 
neat appearance. The church, built on a slope facing 
the river, is principally in the perpendicular style, with a 
liuo pinnacled tower ; but some portions are clearly of 
an older date. The living is a rectory In the gift of the 
lord chancellor : but the perpetual curacy of the chapel- 
of-ease has, till lately, been in the patronage of the cor- 
poration. 'I'he Wesleyans and Baptists have places of 
worship, and there is a large Rom. Catholic chapel with 
an attached school. The town has a national school, 
attended by about 2(X) boys and girls, an Infant school, 
and Simday-schools. A free grammar-school, founded 
111 9 Elizabeth, is well endowed with property Uhder the 
management of .the corporation, who appoint its head 
master. All natives, and tho sons of residents within 
^ » are admitted gratis. The number of day- 

seholars, however, seldom exceeds 20 ; besides whom 
the master is allowed to take boarders. The school 
attained considerable distinction, having been 
nil lately under the superintendance of the eminent 
pchehir, the Pev, James Tate, whose eldest son is 
iiDw tis 4 i) head master. Another free school, for com- 
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j raercial purposes, is under the control of the corpora- 
tion; in whu.se Imiids, also, are several charity estates 
including endow-ments for almshouses. (Sec C/tar. 
Comm., 1th Report.') A scientific society and mechanics* 
institute have attached libraries, and there is a savings’ 
bunk. “ There are no manufactures of importance at 
Riclimond. Its market is a very considerable one for 
com ; but the quantity brought thither has recently <le- 
creasod, and tho prospects of the town are not improv- 
ing. 'I’he failure of the lead-mines (about 12 m. higher 
up the river), the supply of corn from Ireland, and the 
facilities given by the railroad between Livi-rpool and 
Manchc.stcr, all contribute to its decline.” {Mun. Corp. 
Rep.) It is, however, inhabited by many wealthy fami- 
lies, who, with the neighbouring gentry, cause a pretty 
extensive retail trade. The training of race-liorscs is 
also a considerable business ; ami r.aces are held annually 
in October, alxmt a mile from the town, on a high moor, 
which has a commodious grand stand. About lA m. 
N.N.W. is A.ske Hall, a line seat belonging to the Earl 
of Zetland; and near Catterick is Brough hall, the re- 
sidence of Sir W. Lawson. 

Richmond, which received its first royal charter in 
3 Edw. III., and was incorporated in the 19 Eliz., is 
governed, under the Mun. Relorm Act, by a mayor, three 
other aldermen, and 12 councillors. Corp. rev., in 1840, 
1,3.'>8/. (Quarter and petty sessions for the bor. are held 
under a recorder, and petty sessions for the wap. of We.st 
Gilling take place on alternate weeks. A civil court lor 
the recovery of debts under 100/., another for the district 
of Richmondshire, and a court leet for the manor, are 
held occasionally ; and there is a monthly ecclesiastical 
court, under tlu* Archdeacon of Richmond. The bor. has 
returned two meins, to the H. of C. since the 27 Eliz., 
the right of elci tion down to the Reform Act being in the 
holders of burgage tenures. The Boundary Act enlarged 
the limits of tlie bor. by the addition of the par. of Ease- 
by ; and in 1S39-40 it had 289 reg. electors. It is also 
one of the polling-phu es at elections for the N. riding of 
the CO. Dlarket on Saturday ; three annual chartered 
and other fairs. 

Tlie history of Richmond is closely associated with that 
of its castle, fi. muled hy .\lan, the first Earl of Richmond, 
who, having received from William the Conqueror the 
forfeited estates of the Karl of Mercia, built the castle 
and part of the town of Itichmond, to protect his family 
and property. Under the Norman monarchs, the title 
and property were possessed by diircrcnt families, allied 
to the blood royal ; and in the contc.st between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, they also several times changed 
possessors, till at length they were vested in the crown 
4)y the accession of Ilenry, Karl of Riclimond, to the 
throm*, under tin* title of Henry V J I. Since this epoch, the 
castle has been allowed to fall into partial decay. It still, 
however, bears marks of its former grandeur and import- 
ance. Tlie keep tower, of wliich the walls are nearly 
entire, is a Norman structure, about lOi) ft. in height, 
the walls being 1 1 ft. thick ; the lower story is supported 
bya vast column in the middle, from which spring cir- 
cular arches, closing the top. The floors of the two up- 

1 >er rooms have fallen in ; but a modern wooden staircase 
eads to an older flight in the walls, by which the visiter 
may reach its summit, which commands an extensive 
ana beautiful view of the surrounding country. The 
ruins of .several other parts of the castle still remain, 
and latterly they have been partially repaired. In 
the .S.E. corner of the area is a ruinous tower, In which 
is a dungeon, 13 or 14 ft. deep. The ground covered by 
the castu* comprises nearly six acres : it belongs to the 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, on whose ancestors it 
was conferred, with the title of duke, Iw Charles II. 
Here are also the ruins of a momastery of Grey Friars, 
the steeple of which i.s a remarkably fine specimen of the 
perpendicular style ; and at Easeby are extensive and 
nigniy interesting remains of an abbey, built in the 12th 
century, for Premoustratensian monks : the buildings aro 
chiefly in the early English style ; but the windows ^th 
of the chapel and relectoi y have some very elegant tr.accry, 
well worth examination. {Rickman's Arch., p. 279.) 

Richmono (the Tivoli of London), a town and 
p.\r, of England, upper div. hund. Kingston, co. Sur- 
rey, at the bottom, and on the slope and summit of 
an eminence rising from the S. bank of the Thames 
(cros.sed here by a handsome stone bridge of five arches), 
10m. W. by S. I.ondon. Area of par. I,'2.3() acres; pop., 
in 1831, 7,243. The principal street extends the whole 
length of tlie t«>wn, running along the lidgo on its 
W. side to the summit of the hill, and being, in the 
lower parts, parallel to the river. The otlier streets 
are of very inferior Importance. The houses in the 
lower part of tho town are old- fash iontnl, and by 
no inevi 1 r ge ; but on the hill and outskirts are many 
handsome nrmslons occupied by families of distinction. 
The houst"' it! the terrace the Star and Garter 
Hotel, at the summit of the l|pil, command very exten- 
sive and imble prospects of the I'hames and its rich val- 
ley, Windsor Castle being distinctly seen in the distance, 
r i> 4 
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•• Her* k't us swet'p 

The bound less landncnuo. * * * 

Heaventi ! what a goodly prospect spreads around. 

Of hills and dales, and woods aiull lawns, and spires. 

And gtitteriuK towna and gildisl streams, till all 
The stretclUug landscape into smoke dt-cay.’s." 

2'hMnsiin't Summer^ 

The church is a respectable structure, with a low em- 
battled tower, and, till lfi58, was a chapel-of-case to 
Kingston, to the rector of which par. the patronage still 
bidongs. It has been much enlarged and repaired witliin 
the last century ; and contains the remains of Thomson, 
the poet of the Seasons, who died here on tht* 27th of Ang. 
1748, of Dr, Moore, author of Zeluco, and of ^tews oj So- 
cfctt/ in France, Italy, ^c., Gilbert Wakefield, the scholar, 
Kean, the actor, See. A new district church has also lieen 
^recently erected in the pointed style. There is a Uom. 
*Cath. chapel, and the Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan 
and Calvinist Methodist.s, have places of worship, to most 
of which Sunday-schools are nttachetl. A charity-school, 
founded here in 1713, and subsequently endowed, furnishes 
gratuitous instruction to about 250 poor children, 60 of 
whom receive clothing. There are also three sets of alms- 
houses, with pretty considerable endowments, and nume- 
rous money cmarities. A theatre is open during summer, 
and there are several excellent hotels, that on the hill, al- 
ready alluded to, being a very extensive establishment in 
a magnificent situation. 

Richmond is infinitely more a place of pleasure than 
of business, tiiough it has a considerable retail trade for 
the supply of the resident rainilies and visit<*rs. It 
is a principal resort of visiters from London during 
the summer months, conveyed thither partly by coaches 
and partly by steamers and row boats ; on the whole, 
however, the influx of visiters to Hichinond, at least of 
the middle and lower classes, lias materially diminished 
since the establishment of steamers on the river to 
Greenwich, Woolw'ich, (iravesend, Ac. 

Richmond park, the principal entrance to which is at 
the W. (!nd of the terrace contiguous to the Star and 
Garter Hotel, formed by Charles I., comprises an area 
of 2,253 acres, being alxiut 8 m. in circ. It consists 
mostly of poor soil ; but has a great variety of surface, 
is W'oll stocked with deer, and perfectly open to the 
public. The great lodge, w hich stands on rising ground, 
commanding a fine prospect, was built by Sir H, Walpole, 
ranger during the reigns of George I. and 11., at an ex- 

E ense of 14,0(K)C Here, also, i.s a new or stom* lodge, 
uilt for a hunting seat by George I., and given f»y 
George III. to Lord Sidmouth, by whom it is .still (1841) 
occupied. 

What is called the Old Park extends along the Thamc.s 
ftom Kew to Richmond, and includes tht%royaI gardens 
and pleas u re* ground.s attached to Kew Palace (see Ki:w). 
This park is, however, in.accessiblc to the public, i?xccpt 
on certain days ; and is considered as belonging rather to 
Kew than to Richmond. 

The Green, at the bottom of the town, forms a paral- 
lelogram almost as large as Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; it is 
used in summer for j)laying matches at cricket, howls, 
Jkc. : on one side of the green is a handsome public walk. 

Richmond (formerly called iSTiccw), was for centuries 
the site of a royal palace ; hut at what period it was 
erected is uncertain, though it became a lixed residence 
of royalty as early as the 14th century. Henry V. re- 
built it in a magnificent style. Henry VIl, held a tour- 
nament here, in i4lr2, soon after which, the building 
having been destroyed by fire, a new {)alace was erected 
by that monarch, who gave tlie manor itspre.sent name, 
being that of his ow n title, previously to his acce.ssion to 
the crown : he died here in 1.509. But its principal dis- 
tinction conslst-s in the fact, that when the emperor 
Charles V. visited Kngland in 1.52.3, he was lodged in 
this palace. Queen Klizahetli was imprisoned in it by her 
sister Mary, and it afterwards became one of her fa- 
vourite palaces, and here she died, on the 24th March, 
1603. During the cominonwealtli, the palace was sohl i 
byfhe parliamentary commissioners for 10,78.3/. ; and the 
whole appears to have been then dismiuitled and <lc- 
molished, nothing now remaining except a few of the 
out-olflces, its site being occupied by several modern 
inausioris held on lease from the crown. On the N. 
side of tile palace once stood a monastery, founded by 
Henry V., lor Carthusian monks, the revenues of which, 
at the dissolution, were estimated at 9i>3/. A Francis- 
can convent, founded here in 1499, by Henry VIL, was 
suppressed with the other in 1-534. 

The custom of Borough FngUsh, by which, In the 
event of the father’s dying intestate, lands descend to the 
youngest son, or, in default of heirs male, to the young- 
est daughter, prev.ails in the manor of Richmond. 

KichmonP, a city and port of entry of the U. S. 
of N. America, cap, state of Virginia, on James River, 
about 150 m. from Its mouth in X’hesapeake Bay, and 
105 in. S.S.W. Washiaion ; lat. 37« 8(/ N., long. 77° 
W. Fop. in 18.'i0, 16,060; but in 1835, including its 
suburb of Muichester, on the opposite hank of the river, 
it liad,aecu|iDli|to Bradford, above 20, (XK) iiihabs. “ The 
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situation of Richmond is very striking. The town is 
built on rising grounds of various shapes, descending to 
the ea.stward ; but though it possesses every facility for 
being kept frcarfroin filth, it is the dirtiest city, witli the 
worst kept pavements and streets, that 1 liave seen in iliis 
country.” (Stuart, Three Years in America, ii. 72.) 
T||||chief street i.s handsome and spacious ; and there is 
a flw square, covering about 10 acroa, plant^ with trees, 
and laid out in gravel walks. In- this sqUrave is the 
capitol, an elegant building on the mbdel of ihd Mahon 
carree at Nismes, crcctiHl shortly after the of inde- 
pendence. It has a statue of Washington, by Houdon. 
A public library has been established in llie senate liall, 
which ha.s also a portrait of Jeflarson. Near it is the 
city hall, a neat Doric structure. The churches are nu- 
merous, and one occupies the site of the tlieatre destroyed 
by fire, with great loss of life, in 1811. The Virginian 
armory, the penitctitiary, and a new theatre, incluile the 
other chief objects of notice. The city is abundantly 
8U|)[)lied with water from three reservoirs. Richmond is 
favourably situated for commerce. It stand* at the head 
of the tide-water, in James River, and is connected by 
James River Ganal with Buchanan, 175 m. distant, and 
by railways with Aquia Creek and Petersburg. It is 
consequently the natural dcpiit for the wheat, hemp, and 
<»ther jiroduce of a large extent of country, limnediatiily 
above the city are some falls, beyond which the rivor is 
navigable by boats for upwards ot 200 m. The falls su}>ply 
valuable water power, which is used to work flour, cotton, 
paper, and rolling mills. Richmond has also a cannon 
foundry, tobacco lactorics, &c. The suburb of Mam'hesti-r 
is connected with Riclimoinl by two bridges; and witli 
some coal-mines, 13 in. distant, by a railway. But, 
notwithstanding its numerous advjintages, neither the 
Ibnngii traile nor the shipping of Hichinond is so con- 
siderable as might have been expected. There belonged 
to the port, in H39. -5,147 tons sliipping. 

UICKM AN.SWOR'l'H, a market-town and par. of 
Kngland, co. Herts., bund. Cashlo, on the Gaiie, IHm. 
N.K. l.ondon. Area of par., 9,740 acres. Pop, In 1831, 
4.-574. The parish church has been rebuilt within these 
few years, with the exception of the embattled tower, 
which belonged to the old church. 'J’lie living, a vii’ar- 
age. In the patronage of tlie Bishop of London, is worth 
about 51(1/. a year. It has an endowed national school, 
and other minor anil Suiulay schools, and two alms, 
houst's. It is governed by two constables and two head- 
boroughs. In its vicinity an* several streams, on which 
considerable tiour an<l f)aper mills have been erected. 
It.s trade is facilitated liy the (irand Junction canal, 
which pusses close by the town. Moor Park, a seat of 
the Marquis of Westminster, in the vicinity, was once 
the residence of Cardinal Wolsey ; but it has since been 
rebuilt in the inotlern style ; the grove, belonging to 
Lord Clarendon, and otlior seats, are also in the imme- 
diate neighbourhooil. 

RIGA, an important city and river port of Kuro- 
pean Russia, cap. of I.ivonia, on the Dwina or Duna, 
about 9 m. from its embouchure in the guloh of Rig-i, 
lat. 56° 57''12" N., long. 24° u' -t-" K. Pop. in 1-835, in- 
cluding tlie garrison of 10,0(K) men, 67,338. About 
two thirds of th<* resident p(tpulation are Lutherau.s, 
llic ri-st consisting of members of tlio Uusso-Greck 
church, Catholics, &c. 

Riga is strongly fortified. It consists of the town, 
properly so called, iwid the suburbs ; the former being 
entirely inclosed by the fortifications. Streets in the 
town narrow, crooked, and houses generally brick: in 
the suburb.s, which are much more extensive, the 
I streets are broad and regular, and the houses mostly of 
j woiul. One of the suburbs lies on the left bank of the 
river, the communication with It being maintained by 
a floating bridge about 2,400 ft. in length. 

Among the public buildings arc the cathedral, con- 
I sei raled in 1211, and ridmilt in 1547; the church ol 
St. Peter, built in 1-106, with a tower 440 ft. in height, 
being the mo.st elevated in the empire, and comniamling 
a fine vieiv of the city and adjacent country; thd casth*. 
the scat of the chanccllct'y, and of the general and civil 
governors ; hall of the provincial states ; town-house ; 
exchange ; arsenal, Ac. A magnificent column, sur- 
numntod by a colossal bronze Victory, was erected in 
1817, by the mercantile body, in honour of the emperor 
Alexander and the Russian army. 

Among tlie literary establishments arc a gymnasium, 
a lyceum, a school of navigation, and various elementary 
schooUv a public library, an oijservatory, a society ol 
Lettonian literature, &c. Manufactures of no great im- 
portance, though, of late, materially Unproved. In 1'^’’ 
there were in the city 25 different manufacturing e-*ta- 
blishments, employing In all 1,397 workmen, ot wlin n 
those of cotton, cloth, and rugs, were the most impoi i- 
ant. There are also various sugar-houses, tobacco uu - 
nufactories, breweries, Ac. , „ 

Owing to her situation on a large navigable nv » 
Riga is the entrepbt jof an extensive country ; ami is 
respect of foreign commerce, the next lowu in the 
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g!;in dominions to Petersburg. Corn used to bo the 
principal article of export, but it is now far surpassed 
rtax and flax-seed, the exports of wliich have in- 
M|n‘ased very rapidly. The other great articles of export 
and hemp-seed, timber, including masts and 
ueraq|^mes, tallow, coarse linen, and canvass, 

The fmal value 6T the exports in 1830 amounh 
47,73.V)84 roubles, which flax constituted ‘23,81 
roubles, Jl,nx-8oed 8,731,763 ditto, and timber 3,M3,763 
ditto. In 1833, the ex|)ort8 of hemp amounted to 
8.33, 482 pofls, but this is rather above the average. 
The imports consist principally of sugar, and other 
colonial products, dye-stuffs, wines, cotton, cotton- 
stuffs and cotton-yari>, woollens, salt, herrings, Ac. Their 
total value in 1836 was 13, (>‘>3,67.3, being less than a 
third part of the exports. The largest part by far of 
the trade i.s carried on witli England. 'I'ht're is a bar at 
tl)e month of the river whicli lias usually from l‘2 to 13 ft. 
water ; and it is customary Cor vessels drawing more 
than this to load and unload th<' wliole or a part of tlndr 
cargoes at Boldoraa, a small port outside the bar. The 
entrance to the river, at Dun.amundi!, is guarded by a 
fort, where is also the custom-house. The ships arriving 
at Kiga vary from l,00(i to 1,.3()() a year. In 1836, the ar- 
rivals were 1,102, and the clearances 1,127, about a tliird 
jiart of which were English. The customs duties during 
tlie s.ime y(?ar oxe<‘odod 8,(i()(),()()() roubles, if we m;iy de- 
pend upon the official accounts, Itiga has increased v<^ry 
r.ipidly. I'nder Catherine II,, its pop. did not exceed 
20, 000 ; in 1824 it amounted to 30,908 ; and in 183.3, as al- 
ready staled, to 37,338, exclusive of the garrison. It has 
ficcasionally suftered considerably from inundations. 
(S(*c the ollicial returns published by tlic Rns.-iaii go- 
vcnuneiit ; Schnitzler, La /{nsstr, i'^c. p.36-<. ; tlie art. 
Dwina, mi this dictionary, *Scc.) 

HI MIN I, (an. Ariminuni), a city of Italy, Pap.il 
St.'Ues, leg. Korli, between the rivers Mareecliia (an. 
At nuitins), ;ind Ansa (an. Aprvm), within about two in. 
oi the embouchure of the former in tlie Adriatic. 2 k» m. 
K..S E. Eorli, and about the same distance S.E. Ra- 
venna. l.at. 44^ 4' N.; long. l2'-> 34' 33" E. Pop. 
about 12,300; hut including the suburbs, and imme- 
tli.dely (amtiguous \ ill. ages, the pop. amounts to ‘27,000. 

( Ila/fi/io/At.) It is walbal, and entered by sever.'il gates. 

A long street tr.averses it, terminating on the N. at the 
J*or/n di Sun (liuliano, whimce emerge.s tin* A-^milian 
way. leading to Piacen/.a ; and <m tho ,S. at tlie LorUt j 
/{li/i/una, where ends the Elaminian way, conducting ! 
tldiln r from Rome. 'I'he town is well built, liaving | 
.Some good streets, and handsome marble palaces ; 1 
but, like mo.st other Italian cities, it has a dull, imdan- j 
clioly, and deserted appearance. 'I'lu' cathedral, said 
to hav<‘ been built on the ruins of a tempb‘ of Ca.stor | 
and Eollux, was restored and altered hy Alberti in the i 
13th century, and has a very elegant exterior, to which. I 
however, (lie interior offers a lamentable contrast. In 
it are some tombs of the Malatosta family, once lords of 
Rimini. According to Kust.ice, this building was con- 
verted by the French into a militarv hospital. 'I'ln* 
chii -eh of San Giuliano has a tine altar-pi«‘cc* l»y Paul 
\’et«)iicse, and several good paintings by Guido, .and 
other masters ; in tliat of St. Augustin is a ceiling 
handsomely painted in fresco. It has a handsome town- 
house, theatre, a bowling green, and a good fisii m.arki't ; 
and in tho Gambalunga palace is an extensive library, 
liberally thrown oiien to the public. The castle built 
here by Sigismund 1. is falling into decay. The prin- 
cipal square is embellished with a fountain, and a statue 
of Paul V. ; and in anotlier of the open spa es is a small 
platform, or nedcstal of a eoluuin, which, according to 
an apocryphal tradition, was tho .vnggiwvww on wlii< li 
(’ajsar harangued hi.s troons after p.is.ving the Rubi« on 1 
At the S. entrance of the city is a triumphal arch, r.iisod 
in honour of Augustus, and in most respects wortliy of 
admiration ; but Eustace says, that it was surmounted 
in the middle ages liy a Gothic battlement, liy wliich it 
is still disligured. Both rivers are crossed by .solid 
bridges ; tliat over the Marecchla appears, from tlie 
Inscriptions, tojiavo been comincuccd liy .Augustus, and 
Inii.slicd by Tiberius. It is of marble, 220 ft. in length 
ULmipoUii), and has five arches. Critics difler as to 
Its merit as a work of art ; hut being still in excellent 
jirescrvation, there can be no difTercnce of opinion as to 
the solidity of its construction. Without the walls are 
the traces of an ainpiiitheatn*, and other remains of 
antiquity. The jHirt of Rimini, on the Adriatic, at the 
tnoutli of the Marecchla, is so much obstructevl sand, 
as to admit small vessels only; but the iVagnfents of 
marhUs linings, piers, &c., attest that it was formerly of 
coiisulerahlo importance. 

Rimini has niamifactnres of silk, glass, and earthen- 
surrounding coimtry being very fruit- 
nu. it has a considi^rable trade in corn, and furuisho.s 
quantities of fish to tho neighbouring towns, 
tbo ^URquRy Ariminum was of far more Importance 
i^rst considerable town 
the E. coast of tho peninsula, after crossing thr 
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Rubicon, (the boundarv between CIsaliilne Gaul and 
Italy, properly so called,) and was regarded as one ot 
the bulwarks of the latter. A Roman colony was plantiul 
in it anno n.c. 485, and at a subsequent period it 
received another colony. It was occupied by <3a sar 
immediately after he had crossed the Rubicon, and was 
honoured with the especial patronage of Augustus. 
It was given by Pepin, with the rest of Romagna, to 
the Holy Sec, to which, with few iritennissions, it has 
since belonged. {RanipoUU, Coroffr(\fia delV Italia; 
Woods's Letters of an Architect : Cramer's Ancient Ualu. 
i. ‘233. ^c . ) 

RIO OK JANEIRO, or simply RIO. a city and sea- 
port of Brazil, of which it is the cap., and the largest am! 
most important commercial city of S. America, on the 
W. side of one of the finest bays in the world, 80 ni. VV. 
Cape Frio, lat. 2*2^^ 34' 13" S., long. 43^ 13' 30" W. I’op. 
probably about 200,000, of whom about a half are whites, 
and the rest mostly negro slaves. The city, which is in 
the shape of a parallelogram, is situated on Uwel ground, 
at the foot of hills, and has a fine appearance from the 
bay. 'I’he older portion, or tliat adjoining the sea, is 
divided on the W. from what may be called the new 
town by a large open space, the Campo da Honra. The 
style of architecture is in general mean, resembling that 
of the older parts of Lisbon ; and though great imjjrove- 
ments have been effected since the emigration of the 
court of Portugal to Rio in 1807, a great di'al remains to 
be done before it he entitled to raiik even w ith a .second- 
rate European town. 'I'lie streids, which are mostly 
straight, and iiitersi'ct each other at right angle.s, are 
pretty generally furnished w ith trottoirs. AwA paved with 
liloeks of granite. Rut, though many of them have 
been widened of late years, and otherwise improved, 
they are still, for the most part, narrow and dirty, with a 
watcr-eourse in the centre, the usual reeeptacic of tho 
filth from tho houses. {Three Years in the Pacific, by 
an American, \. 'M A I'he houses, vvhieh arc mostly «»f 
granite, or of granite and wood, arc seldom more than 
two stories in height, rough, or whitewashed, with red 
tile roofs. They are nariow, but deep iii projiortioti 
to the height; the low it story is commonly occupied 
hy the shop or workhouse, and, in the houses of people 
of distinetion, by the stable and coaeh-liouse ; the se- 
cond story (and tliird, if (In're be one) comprising the 
family apartments, Tlie mildness of the eliniate, whiirh 
is here a piTpt'tual spring, rendering artificial heat un- 
nee<'>sary, tlier<‘ are no fire-places except in the kitelH-ms, 
and, enii.srqueiitly, very few i lumides, w Inch, to a stranger 
from Europe, givi*s tlieVit y a bald and, as it w ere, truncated 
ajipearanco. 'Flic windows in tlie second story generally 
open upon iron verandas, tin' jalousies having been re- 
moved hy order of government. In the outskirts of the town 
the streets are unpaved, and the houses of only one floor, 
low. nu'an.and dirty, w ith doors and window's of lattice- 
work. oi.cniiig ontvards to tin Hiiin-\ .ince i'>f the pa^-i-ii- 
gers. Tin rnii- «•! iK-tiM • .m m if el_\ ,i- lii> h.i» in l.•■lldon. 
Inside the houses it is usual for all the apartments on 
the same floor to I'oinimniieate above the partitions, 
w hieh do not exti'iid to tlie ceiling. This, thougli it de- 
stroys privacy, is advaiitagi'ous, hy allowing tliat free cir- 
culation of air so important in hot climates. 

There are .d'lmt 10 ehurches in Uie city; but none of 
them can he ealli d fine huildings, or are worth the notice 
ot travellers from Europe, 'i'he catlii'dral or church of 
Nossa .Seiilioia da (tloria, on a lofty hill, on tlie S. side 
of tli(‘ city, is a eouspieuous object fioni a itistance, and 
«“spe« i.ally froiu the bay. Tbeia* are several conventual 
establl.'liments ; a niisericoi dia, w ith an attached hos- 
pital ; a fiiuiuUing hosi)ital ; an in.stilntioii w here female 
orphans, born of w bite married parmits, an* eilneated and 
portioned oir in marriage, with various oilier charit.dde 
institutions. 

Water is convi'jed into the city from a neighbour- 
ing lofty hill ( 2 , 30 s ft.), i.dled tlie roreovado, by a mag- 
nilieent aqueduct, coll.^tl ucted in 1710. I’he water is 
thence conveyed to jiublic foinitaiiis in diflereiit p;yts 
of the city; and a good n any persons earn a livelihood 
by carrying watiT trom these fountains to private f.'inii- 
lies. Nothing, however, would contrilmle so much to 
the ele.-uilincss and health of the city a.s an increase in 
tho supply of water, and its distribution hy pipes to 
private houses. The town is very indiffereiily liglited. 
There are but few inns and hotels, and those mostly^ 
very inferior: they are wholly for the aecommodation of 
strangers, being randy visited by the towii.speople. 

The roj'al palace forms two sitles of a largo, or oblong 
space, opening to the b;iy near the principal landing-place. 
It consists partly of tho old pal.ice of the viceroys, and 
partly of a cmivent formerly belonging to the Carmelites, 
and is wholly destitute of architectural beauty. Among 
the otl'.ei public huildings may bo specified a new and 
handsome tiu.itre, ilie exchange, the old college of the 
Jesuits, i.ud the episcopal palace and royal villa of Chris- 
tovao, in the environs. 

Neither education nor literature is here in a very flou- 
rishing state. There are, liowovcr, sundry lyceuu.s 
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and grAmmar schools, and a great many private licensed 
academies. Among the principal educational institu* 
tions may be specified a school of surgery, military and 
commercial academies, an academy of arts, a national 
museum, &c. In the vicinity is a very good botanic 
garden, comprising about 4 acres, including, among other 
exotics, numerous specimens of the tea plant. Near the 
imperial palace is the public library, containing from 
60,000 to 70,000 vols. Several daily and weekly news- 
papers issue from the Rio press ; but they are said to be, 
without exception, the most worthless publications of 
their class any where to be met with. The police and 
health of the city have been materially improved within 
the last dozen years. 

The market-place consists of a collection of filthy 
booths, for the sale of vegetables, which are at once 
abundant, excellent, and cheap. 'I'he farina of the Jatro- 
pha Manihot Is here the grand snhstitute for bread stuffs, 
and is extensively used by all classes, forming, with ba- 
nanas, the principal food of the negroes. The yam sup- 
plies the place of the potatoe ; and the finest oranges are 
sold at from 10 to 2.'» rents per 100. butchers’ meat is 
sold in shops, scattered np and down the city. 'I’he beef, 
though wholly witliout fat, is tender. Pork is good ; 
mutton i){ul and dear. Fish abundant and good. 'J'he 
slave-market, de.scribed by basil Hall and others, no 
longer exists ; bid the clandestine importation of slaves 
is still carried on to a very considerable extent. (Tfirrc 
Years in the Pacific, i. 103.) Slaves, however, arc, speak- 
ing generally, very indulgently treated. “ We may,’* says 
a Rio cireular. “ assure our jihilanthropic friends abroad, 
that, as regards the slaves, they are here better fed, lM*tter 
clothed, are on the whole better treated, laugh more and 
weep less, than the major part of the labouring poor in 
Kurope.” 

Commerce — The trade of Rio is very extensive, and 
has increas<xl rapidly during the la.st few years. It is 
now by far the greate.st mart for the export of eoffee. 
The shipments of this important article which, in IHiiO, 
amounted to hags, have increased with such un- 
exampled rapidity that, in they amounted to 

ROfi.VHfi bags, that is (taking the bag at 164 lbs.), to 
ir»8,r)83,‘2H4 ibs., or 7‘),30.5 tons ! being nearly equal to all 
the exports of coffee from all the other ports in the 
world ! Sugar is also an important article of export 
from Kio, though latterly It has been decr<*asing, and 
does not now exceed in,0<K) cases (locwt. each); the 
exports of sugar from .‘cantos arc, however, incr<>aKlng ; 
and amounted, in 1 m 3'J-40, to fi24.7'>0 arrobas. {See .San- 
tos.) 'I’he orher great articles of export from Rio are 
hides, rice, tobacco, rum, tapioca, ipec.ACuanha, manioc 
flour, and other inferior articles. 'I’he exj'ort of cotton 
has almost entirely ceased ; and that of gold, diamonds, 
Sic., is ino.stly cland<*siine, and too inconsiderable to be 
worth notice. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities and Values (in Reis) of 
the Principal Articles of brazilian Produce, exported 
from Rio, in 1H40. 
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Coffee, 5,2.5 ‘),9.'>0 arrol>A«., af .5,.500 

18,39.5,82.5 


includnig (lul> and cotniiiis- 
doll, 17^ per cent. - - . 

.3, ‘719,209 ! 


• 

Sugar, 575,00.1 arrobas at 2,100 
Kxpciwe«, as above, 1.) per cent. 

21,015,094 

1, ‘707 ,.'.00 ; 


90.5,li‘70 1 

■ , 2,11,3,120 

1,101,039 1 


Hides, 184,202, at 0 , .100 


Horr.», KK),(KK1, at 4..'>4K) per 100 

Tanned half-bid*^, I7,.5oO, at 2,5(K) 

4, .MX) 1 


43,7.5t) 1 


RJre, bag*, 17,80.5, at O.ISIO 

101,14.5 1 


Tob.ino, am l..u, l(*),i--i, at l. WK) - 

4.M 1,000 1 


Ruin, (.ipp», .1. Mil, .,1 l.■.,|.lNl 

‘702,1 M) 


Tiipliii's, barrel,, Z'.*', .11 'i.n'nl - 



Ipt-rai-uanlia, lln , 2 >i.ihiii, .11 ’ii*i 

lO.fXX) 


Jararanda, iii.iniot llour, ami various 
articles . . - - . 

200,000 1 


Expenses, as above, 12J per cent. 

‘7,‘7.3t,S31 ' 

■77'.»,350 I 


• 

2, .51 4,184 1 


Total value of exports during the 

- ^20,212,.39S'^ 


year 1840 


I * Being, at the medium exchange of the year, einial to about 


3,40X1,0007. 




The aggregate value of the exports, in the under- 
mentioned years, has b<ieii — 

Uiu. Rrlt. 

- iH, 7 n,s 24 I i«.yj - 

1X17 - 1840 - uG,‘zu,yjs 

- W),4M,865 I 

The principal article of import consists of cotton 
goods, tne value of which amount* to full one third of 
the total value of the imports. Next to cotton* are 
woollen, linen, and silk manufactures, wines, jewellery, 
and ironmongery ; flour, meat, fish, butter, and other 
article* of provision ; spirits, salt, earthenware, paper, 
and a host of other articles. Of the total value of the 
Imports in 1838-9, estimated at ‘i9.4W),fi9H rs., that of the 
cotton goods, which were almost wholly supplied by 
Great llritain, amounted to lo,.5,'i.'),704 1 \Ve suhjoia 
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An Account of the Value of the Imports into Rio during 
each of the 'Phreo Years ending with 18.38-9, specify- 
ing the value of those furnished by each Cojintrv : — _ 


Countries. 

1830—1837. 1S.37— 1838. 

1838- 1839.j 

AH^tain & her posses.<donK 

State* N. A. 
Hamburg and Bremen 

Stab * in the It. Plata 
Portugal anil her .fiossession* 
.Sp.iiti - . - - 

Italy • - * ■ 

Ports of the Pacific - 
Baltic iHirts - - - 

Fi.sheries - ■ " ■ 

Holland and Belgium 

AiiMria . - . 

Hiiiie - 

jSiindi’v |il ,1 
{l .tiicsiwtse. //t/XK'* poij 
'Ditto, duties unpaid - 

Rs. Rs. 

13,31.5,787 2,089,840 

.I.OVl.HA 2,804, 100 

I.O.'.4,l74 1,007,803 

2,937, 9. 38 1,001,875 

l,l)!t8.204 1,. 599, 080 

1,071,3*79 l/).5<i..396 

.3.'.7,fl49 082,420 

473,074 2G.5,‘700 

282,611 2I0,(1.'.7 

100,099 1.5.0,010 

1.30, .M1.5 12I,7.M 

110,207 115,793 

.55,110 09,4.51 

21,011 28,906 

12,118 - 

485,20.3 T29,fitH) 

1.52,50.3i 50*7,122 

Rs. 

1.5,092,5.51 
4,31 1,. 30.3 
1,799, (187 
1,590,317 

1,577.217 

2,0 52, .598 

70.5.41.3 

47.5,01.5 

9,994 

3.50,‘7,5.5 

100 

109 ,‘74.3 
2,171 
’ .5,3.38 

1 J9,9.5.S 

eV.Hvo 

57 ,‘79.5 

1 Totals 

2.5,380.1(10 ‘74,316,27,5 

29,1.50,098 


The cjxstoms’ duties at Kio, in 1840, amounted to 
1,929,822 rs. on iiriports, and to 1,920,100 r.s. on ex- 
ports. During the same year 858 ships arrived at Rio 
from foreign ports ; and HI 2 sailed, of which .512 were l.xden 
with brazillan produce, and 230 in ballast. On the Ist of 
June, 1841, there were in the j)ort 21 British, 27 Portu- 
guese, 12 American, Sec. ships, 'i’he arrivals coastwise, 
in 1840, amounted to 1849. {From Freese's Rio Circular, 
and Private Returns fro^n Rio.) 

The currency of Rio, and of Brazil gxmerally, is in a 
very vitiat»*d state. The par of exchange, when the sil- 
ver currency was maintaiticd, was and the current 

rate was usually higher ; hut, for some years past, owing to 
the introduction of paper and cojtper, the exchange has 
fallen, so that its averatfc rate in uio, in 1840, was 305('/. 

Harbour. — As already stated, the harbour of bi») Is 
one of the finest in the world. Its entrance is marked 
by a remarkable hill, in the form of a sugar-loaf, 900 ft. in 
height, close to its W. side, while on the opposite side of 
the bay, at the distance of about FI m.,is the fort of .Santa 
Cruz, on which is a light-house. ''I'here is. also, a light- 
house, having the lantern elevated about .300 ft. above the 
sea l(‘vel, on lllea Raxa { Flat ni)out 10 m. S. from 

the mouth of the harbour. Shi])s may enter either by 
night or day, there being no nhstruction or danger of any 
kind. 'I’l e wat< r In the bay is sutficient to float the 
Iargo.^t ships of war ; and it is e.x tensive enough to accom- 
modate all thn navies of all flie countries in the world. 

RlOM fan. Ricomn^us)), a town of F'rance, den. 
Puy-de- Dbice, cap. arromh, on a Idll, 8 m. N. by K. 
C’lermont. Pop, in I8.3<;, ex.com., 11,0.50. It is well 
luiilt ; but the hnu.ses an; mostly in an antiquated stylo, 
and being wholly constructed of Volvic lava, with which 
it is also paved, it has a singularly sombre appear- 
ance. It has 8ev(‘ral h.andsomc public fountains, and 
its churches, hospitals, the various public oflices, and 
the 6ub-j'refecture,.are good hiiildltigs. One of its pro- 
menade.s Is <trnam<*nted with a statue of l)e.<aix. 

Riorn Is the seat of a royal court for the d#‘ps. Piiy-de- 
Dbme, Allier, Cantal, and llaut-Loire ; and of tribunals 
of primary jurisdiction and commerce. It produces 
cotton and linen cloths, candles, leather, and brandy; 
ami ha.s a large trade in agricultural produce. It was 
formerly the caj). of Auvergne, and the residence of its 
dukes, some rexnains of whose castle still exist ; and it 
continues to rank as the second town within the ancient 
limits of tiiat province. Among the distinguished indi- 
viduals belonging to Riom may be specified Gregory 
of 'I’oiirs, and the learned Jesuits J. and A. Slrmoud. 

{ IJuPo, art. Pvy-di'-D6me ; Diet, dog., Sec.) 

HI PON, a city, narl. and mun. bor. and market-town 
of Fngland, N. riiling co. York, lower div. wap. Claro, 
on the Ure, close to its confluence with the Skill, 
l)oth of which Jire here crossed by stone bridges, *22 m. 
N \V. York. Pop. of pari. bor. (which comprises tlie 
township of Hipon with part of the district of Bondgab ), 
in 1831, .5,790. “ The app<?arance of Ripon is that of a 
very respectable and wealthy country town; it is in- 
creasing In population, and, though it has no manufac- 
tures itself, th«-re is an extensive inanuflictory of saddle- 
trees in Bondgate. The neighbouring country is rich 
ami well woodexi, containing many objects of local 

attraction and interest ; and this may, perhaps, accoiint 

for the fact, that of late years many respectable famihe* 
have been induced to settle here, 'fhe town has, there- 
fore, iher eased in Importance as a residence for persons 
of that class.” {Pari. Bound. Report.) The streets arc 
irregularly laid out, but clean, and well lighted with gas. 
many of them meeting in the market-pmee, a 
square surrounded with gooxl shops, &c., having in n* 
centre an obelisk 90 ft. in height, surmounted by the city 
arms, and on its S. side a particularly handsome town- 
hall, comprising courts, oflices, and a handsome V 
balls and public meetings. Ripon minster, creeteu m 
1836 Into a cathpdril, and built in the Uth and 16 th cc 
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turlcs. Is snid to be one of the best proportioned 
churches in England. It Is a cruciform structure, with 
a tower lising from the Intersection of the nave and 
transepts, besides two others (eai'h 110 ft. in height) at 
tlie W. end. Its length, from K. to W., Is 206 ft. ; 
breadth of choir and aisles, 07 ft. ; and length of isan- 
septs, 13*2 ft. “ This venerable edifice,” saya^^r. 
Itrittoii, “ eontahjs various parts worthy of attention, 
particularly its W. front, a very fine specimen of bold 
early English, and, except the battlerncjDts and pinnacles, 
without alteration. A part of the church is Norman, 
and a great portion of the transepts but little later. The 
choir is partly decorated; tmd S. of it is a Norman 
crypt, above whii h are some Norman buildings used as 
vestries. At the E. end of the ehoir, which is sadly dis- 
figured by heavy modern galleries, is a decorated E. 
window of five lights with very elegant tracery. The 
nave is very light, exhibiting some extremely fine com- 
position ; and there is a considerable quantity of good 
screen-work, both in wood and stone.” The chapter 
eoinprises a d(;an, snlidean, and six canons, who divide 
luinnig them a net revenue of fi3.3Z. Ulpon was erected 
into a bishopric in 1H,3S, tlie diocese comprising most 
of the populous parts of tl)e W. riding, with the 
liberty of Iticlnnondshini in the N. riding. The an- 
nual revenue of the see is 4, .’'){)()/., chiefly ch*rlv<‘d from 
tlie surplus fund formed out of the deductions from 
tlie revenues of the larger sc(\s. 'rrinity church, built 
and endowed in IH'jfiat a cost of alvve l.t.inm/ J. Gothic 
crncil’onu structure, with lancet windows, and has .ac- 
commodation for upwards of 1,000 persons. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists have two places ot worship, arnl there 
is one each for ImU‘p<*udents and Trimitive Methodists. 
Tlu^ town has several Sunday-schools, besides wliich 
tliere are national schools both for boys and girls, and an 
endowed hlue-coat sclionl. A grammar-school. fomul<*d 

in I.V).''), lias an i i.ri'dueing .iImiui :b"/ a year : 

it is fret: for Latin. < <1 e. k. .md l.uj.li->ii gr oiun.ir, to the 
sons of all residiui", lie'i>li's w liuiii the iiia>ti r may re- 
eeive hoarders and pay-scholars. 'I'lie town has several 
almshouses, money -charities, Ac. ; and a dispeusai y lur- 
iiishes relief to tlie sick potir. A ineolianics’ institute, 
subscription library, and news-room, are comprised in 
“ the public rooms,” a large and ratlu-r handsome build- 
ing, erected by siibscriiitioii, liai ing attached gardtns and 
ileasure-grounds. .\ theatre was built in 1792; but it 
las iM'tMi converted into a dejiot and riding’ sclmol for tlie 
York hussar yeomanry eaNaliy. 

liijiuii w'as formerly celebrated for Its manuf.icture of 
spurs, and the expression, ” as true steel as Hipon 
rowels,” was once proverbial for men of integrity and 
intrepidity. It bad also a eonsiderabh* mannfaeture 
of woollen-clotli ; but both these brain lies of industry 
have long ceased to exist. Linen-w'eaving, mailing, and 
taimiug arc pursued to some extent ; and, as seen almve, 
s.iddle-trees and saddlery are made in pretty l.uge qu in- 
tities. It is a large staiilc for wool, bought up here by 
the clothiers of I.eeds, Ilalifax, Ac, ; ami it lias an exoel- 
leiit corn-market. In 17<i7, the Ure navigation was 
brought uj) to the town, wliich is thus rtuidc'red arees. 
sihle by barges of 30 tons. The Knaresl)ornn',ih and Claro 
banking company and Wen.sh;ydale lianking eoiiipaiiy 
have branches Jiere, and, in addition to these', tlu'ieaie 
two private banks and a savings’ bank. 

Hipon is a bor. bv prescription, but received a eh.irb'r 
from James I. Under theMun. Helbrin Act it is goiem- 
ed by a mayor, 3 aldi'nnen, and 12 councillors. Cor- 
poration revenue, in 1839, 401/., exclusive of 901!/. ac- 
cruing from the sale of property. Tiie bor. has a 
commission of the peace under a recorder, and a se pa- 
rate manor-court is held by the dean and eliapUT, having 
jurisdiction over tlie district, called ‘‘ canon fee,” Hipon 
has sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. siiu e the rtugn of 
Edward VI., the right of election being previously to 
the Reform Act, in the holders of burgage tenures, all 
of which had, for many years, been in the pos.session 
of a single individual. The limits of the pari, bor., as 
fixed by the Boundary Act, comprise the entire towii'^hip 
ot Hipon with u part of the township of Alsmundeiby- 
cnni-Bondgate. Heg. electors, in lKiU-4fi, 383. Large 
markets on Thursday, abounding with all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, and six yearly fairs. 

Hipon obviously derives its name from its position in 
tipd of the river Ure; but whether it be of Homan or 
oaxon foundation is wholly unknown. A monastery, 
founded here a. i>. 661, atUiined considerable celebrity : 
“^^8. however, destroyed by the Scotch in thfl reign of 
*'"^■^'■‘1,11., and was not afterwards restored. 

Ill VE-DK-GIEH* a rapidly increasing town of France, 
niT* cap, cant., on the Gier, a tributary of the 

Rhone, at the head of the canal of Givors, and on the 
Jallway from St. Etienne to Lyons, l2m. N.E. the for- 
iV’.trA S.W. the latter. Pop. in 1836, ex. com.. 

J.fi40; but it is now (1841) probably much higher. It 
was foinierly fortified, bat its works havelicen destroyed, 
« 1 i u principally remarkable for its commercial 

activity, bharing largely In the growing prosperity of the 
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country along the Rhone (which see), and tlie districts 
lound I.yons and St, Etienne. It has extensive manu- 
factures of glass wares ; and Its coal-mines furnish a 
large proportion of the coal require<l In the hardware 
factories of St. Etienne. It has also hardware manufac- 
tures of its own. The offices of the Givors Canal com- 
pany, and the noble reservoir belonging to that canal, 
are the most remarkable public w orks at Hive-de-Gier. 
4-c.) 

ROANNE (supposed to be the Itodumna 
a town of France, dcii. Loire, cap. nrrond., on tlie Loiio, 
here crossed by a new bridge, .30 m. N. Montbrison. 
Pop. in 1836, ex. com., 9,3.34. It Is a pretty, well-built, 
open, straggling town, with a good quay, a large hos- 

K ital, a handsome theatre, and a communal college, 
aying a good librarv and cabinet of natural history, &c. 
It is tne seat of a tribunal of original jurisdiction, and a 
chamber of manufactures ; and is a depot for the manu- 
factures of Lyons and the S.E. of France, passing to the 
central and N.W. deps. It also manufactures muslins, 
calicoes, and woollen fabrics ; and has some trade in 
corn, wine, flour, timber, and charcoal. Various re- 
m;iin8 of antiquities have been frequently discovered in 
ami near the town, (//wgo, art. I.uh f ; Viet. Cieofr.) 

HOlIllDALK, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. of 
England, middle div., bund. Salford, co. Lancaster, on 
the Hoch, trib. of the Irwcll, II in. N.N.E. Manches- 
ter, and 37 m. E.N.E. Liverpool. Pop. of town and 
pari. bor. (w hich comprises all witliin the limits of a 
circle described witli a radius i)f | in. from the lowii- 
Imll), in 1831, 2-3,(Ht() ; pop. of par. (which extemis 
over .38,620 acres), 74,427. The town consists of several 
streets, greatly improved of late years ; the principal 
thoroughfare, in which are tlie mat ket-lioiise and town- 
hall, being wide and lined with brick houses. 'I’lie 
streets gem*rally are well paved, lighted with gas, and 
well supplied with water from four reservoirs in the 
toW'n.ship of W ardleworth. Here are two assembly- 
rooms, a small theatre, a commodious gaol, and work- 
houses. 'Flic parish church, a structure of Norman 
and early English archileeture, with a square pinnacled 
tower, si.uids on an eminence, to which tiiere is an as- 
cent from the lower part of the town by a flight of 126 
stops: th<* living Is a vicarage, of tlie annual value of 
1,730/., in the gilt of the Archbisliop of C'antm bury. The 
town has also two episcopal chapels ; and wilhui the par. 
are six others, cliiefly in the patronage of the vicar. 
Here i.s .a Rom. Cath. chapel, and 12 pl,.ces of worship 
for difTerent denominations of dissenters, among w horn 
Methodists, Iiidependeiils, and Baptists are tlie prevailing 
hollies. Each clinrch and chapel lias a Sunday-school, 
atti'iided by gre;it numbers of children. 'I'be town ha-s 
a large* national school, anotlier well-endowed establish- 
ment, called the Moss sefioo/, for the grattjitous education 
of 40 boys ami 20 girls ; a frei* grammar-school, foumieil 
in 1.304, and .•itti'iided by about 43 boys (who, ow-iiig to 
the smallness of the emliiwment, pay a' fio of 6/. a year) ; 
an endowed girls’ school, and numerous money charities. 
A di.'.pensary and bulii's’ charity furnish relief to the 
sick pt>or; hesiiles w liich, there are hible, tract, amt other 
religious associations, a literary society, an lioriicultural 
society, ami a savings’ bank. ^ 

Kochdale is a principal seat of "e woollen and cotton 
m.anufactures, especially the former: the woollen ar- 
ticles produced here consist principally of baizes, flan- 
nels, and kerseys ; and those of cotton of strong cali- 
coes, fustians, Ac. In 1839, there were in the parish 
(exclusive of Saddlewortli township) 56 woolU'n mills, 
95 cotton, and one flax mill, propelled by an aggregate 
steam power of 2,969 horses, employing, in all, !>,745 
hamis, of which 8,132 belonged to the cotton n.ills. There 
are also numerous hand-loom weavers, though power- 
Inoms have boi n extensivi ly introduced within the last 
b'w years. Hat-making is pursued on a pretty consider- 
able' scale, and numerous hands are employed in the 
town and neighbourhood in making machinery. The 
Manchester and I^iverpool District Banking Comtiany 
have u branch here, and there are two private banks. 
Goal and stone abound in the neiglibourhood, and the par. 
compiises 10 collieries. Iron ore has been found in con. 
siderahle quantities in Butterworth tow nship, and flag* 
are quarried at Suotlami. Rochdale has means of coni- 
munloation with Alanchester and Liverpool westward, 
and with Halifax, Leeds. Ac. eastward, both by canal and 
railway. The Ruclid.ale Can.d, w hich na.sse« near the town, 
uniting westward with the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, 
and eastward with the Calder and Rihble Navigation, 33 
m. in length, co.st upwards of 600,000/., and is supplied, 
at its summit-level, by large reservoirs, one of which 
covers 130 acres. It was opened in 1804, and the daily 
traffic Jt .ly amount to 1,400 tons. The Manchester and 
Leeds ILillway passes througli the district; and in Cal- 
derbrook township is a tunnel 2,8130 yds. long, chh*fly cut 
through the solid rock, 80 ft. below the surface. The total 
length of the line is 50^ in., and the whole is now open. 

1 Notwithstanding its pop. and manufacturing iim>ort- 
ance, Kochdale had no representative in the legi:>laLute 
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till the passing of the Ilrform Act, which conferred on It 
the important privilege of sending 1 mem. to the 11. of C., 
the electoral limlt.s being defined, as above stated, in the 
l0('al act of G (Jeo. IV. c, 101. IJeg. electors, in ls:i9-40, 
%5. It is also a polling- place tor the S. div. of Lan- 
ca.shire. Tho town is under the jnrisdietioa of the eo. 
magistrates; but a manor-court is held every 3 weeks 
for the recovery of debts under lOs. ]VIark«^ts on Mon- 
day and Saturday: fairs. May 11, Whit 'I'nesday, and 
Nov. 7., for horses and rattle. ( liai'ut's's Ifist. atiti (icog. 

Lancashirf i Jiuttrrtrorth's Stut.qf Lancashire ; Pari, 
lievorts. Sic.) 

llOCHKFOriT, a maritime town, and the third naval 
port of France, dip. ('harenle-liifVricure, on the ('ha- 
rente, about 12 m. (by water) from its mouth, oppo.site 
the Isle of Oleroii, and 10 m. .S..S.E. I.a Hocholle ; lat, 
4.10 .M/ lU" N., long. (P .17' .‘14" W. Pop., in 1«3G, ex. 

com. , 1,3, 21H; but said to have been, iu IHII, itpward.s of 
17 0(K). (Ports, Sfc. o/ France, IGO. ) It is siinated at the 
extremity of an extensive plain, and is shaped like a 
bow, the arc formed by the ramparts, and the ehord‘by 
the river. The town, which is wholly of modern d.ite, 
having been founded under Louis Xl\^, is well laid out 
and built, though the houses \iaiit elevation. .Some of 
the princi[)al streets are planted with d'luhli- rows of 
poplars; and iu the centre of the tnvio is the Place 
(VArmes, a large and ri'gular sipiare, planted, and orna- 
mented with a fountain; whii-Ii, with other fountains, 
provide the Inh.d's. with an .abundant suppiy of river 
water. 'I'lie port is capaciuus. anil deep enough to re- 
ceive ves.sels of tlie largest size, liaiiiig 20 ft. water at 
low ehh, and more than 4" ft. at high tide. 'I'ln; merean. 
tile harliour, separated fnnn the port m/tihiire. admits 
vessels of from SfMt to Pdd tons. 'The naval yard is en- 
tered by the Porte de Soteil, a hand'inne gati'w.ay con- 
structed iu lH2ft ; on either side id which are lodges tor 
the guard, the agents for the surveillance of (he port 
and officers of the custom.s. It compii.^cs building- 
docks for ships of from GO to 120 guns; sawing, hra.ss 
and copper mills impelled liy steam ; a sail-lolt, model 
work.shop, a bagne, or prison, capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 convicts; a rope-iumse, in which cables 
Upwards of 4(i<J yards in length are made, and a naval I 
and military arsenal, biscuit manofaetory, and .store.s 
for niatori.ifs of every kind necessary in the lilting 
out of ships of war. ’I’he cables and .ship-biscuit made 
at this port are admitted to be tlie best in France. 
The naval hospital witliout the town coinpri.se.s 0 sepa- 
rate buildings, furnishing accommod.ition f.»r 1,200 pa- 
tlent.s. The residence of the naval rommatid.int is a line 
building, surrounded l>y gardens, which are npeii to the 
public. Rochefort is tlie se.it of a inaritirHe jirefecture, 
and trllmnals of original juiisdictioii ;ni<l commerce; 
and ha.s schools of naval gunnery, hydrogr.ijihy (2d class), 
medicine, drawing, music. \c. ; a ’society of arts and li- 
terature, Rihle society, public library, it has a few 
vinegar factories, and sugar reliiierie.s ; hut ship-building 
is by far tlie mo.st junportant branch ot iiidndry, and the 
shifi-botlders of the mmcaiitile port < oiutnict liand.sonie I 
vessels for the coasting trade and cod-li.sheties. Tlie 1 
little trade otherwise enjoyed liy Rochefort is principally ' 
in corn, wines, salt, and brandy. 'I’lie town w:is for- ! 
nierly very unhealthydl but it li.is been, in this lespect, 
greatly improved hv the drainage of the adjacent eoun- I 
try. (Parts and Arsenals of Fronre, — 17.1.; 6 «(</<• j 
du Foyageur en France ; Diet . lirog.) 

U(.)(’1II'’LLK (L.\), a town and sea-jiort of France, ! 

den. (’harente-fnferienre. of which it is the cap., on the | 

Atlantic, 7G m .S, hy F, Nanle.s, and ‘t.'lm. N.N.W. IJor- i 
rteaux ; lat. 4G ’ '.F 21" N.. long. 1'^ b' 10" NV. Top., in i 
1H3G, 14,8o7- " Rochelle has an admirable commercial i 

po.sition. 'I’he town forms, as it w ere, the bottom of a 
small gulph, which serves a.s an atuinf vort. It i.s de- 
fended by 2 liandsoine towers, which, wficther La Ro- 
chelle be approached iiy land or w ater, are seen at an im- 
mense distance. Opposite tlie town, ;it the extrejnify of : 
the^roadste.id, are the Isles of Re and Oleron. 'I’he bar- i 
hour i.s safe and commodious; it is protected l»y a .strong ' 
jetty, .and is c-ijjiable of receiving ve.ssels of 4'K) or .500 ^ 
tons’ burden. 'I nere has recent ly been created a dock or ' 
arriere port, where vessels are careened. 'I’he town i 
it.self is clean and well built.” (Ports, Sfc. of France.) ' 
The streets are wide and straight, .and have foot-pave- ^ 
inents, mostly under arcades, on which the houses arc ^ 
built. Few of the private, builriings are lofty or of much 
size; hut the town ha.s, notwithstaniling, a stiiking ap- 
pearance. 'I’he fortifications, coristructi’d by Vauban, 
consist of ramparts, witii IU bastions and H lunettes, tlic I 
whole enclosed with ditches and a covereil w.ay. The 1 
town is entered hy 7 g.'ites, one of which, the Porte d'llor- 1 
loge, is a handsome structure, apparently of the IGth j 
century. There are several gpiKl squares; and without j 
the walls are the promenad»w called the Mall and the ! 
Champ de Mars. The cathedral, town-hall, courts of 
justice, hospital, orphan-asylum, exchange, and a good 
bathing establishment, are the principal piiidir building.s, 
though several more arc worth notice. La Kik IicIIc is ; 
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the cap. of the 12th military division of France, which 
comprises the d^ps. Charente-Infcrleure, Deux Si^vrr's, 
and Vendee ; the seat of a bishoji, of courts of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, of a royal academy of arts 
and sciences, ticc., and the residence of several foreign 
consuls. It has a sf'minary and communal college, 
schools of navigafion and design, a public library of 
20,000 vols., botanic garden, &c. ; several prison.s, a 
mint, and a roy;il arsenal and foundry. Its trade is ex- 
teiKsive, not only in wines and brandies, but in wood, 
iron, salt, chees^ butter, oil, sardines, ami colonial pro- 
duce. 

I.a Rochelle appears to owe its origin to a castle con- 
structed here to check the incursions of the Norinaii.^. 
It was for some time in the posse..>Ki<ni of the I'nglish, 
from whom it was taken by the French in 1221. During 
the religious wars, and especially after tlie massacre of 
St. Rartholoniew’, it was a stronghold of tho Protestapts. 
It was invested by the (Catholic forces in 1.572, and with- 
stood a long .siege, terminated hy a treaty. “ 'I'hc nn- 
merinis infractions of that treaty in the reign of Louis 
XIIL, and under the niiiii.strv of Richlieii, led to a sccmid 
siege which comnieiiced in August, 1G27, and which w.is 
as violent, and longer and more decisive than the former. 
'Phe king, the Duke of Orle.ins, Marshal Rassotiipiere, 
and all the most renowned generals of the time, were 
present at the siege. 'I’lic circunivallation extended lor 
3 leagues round the town ; but the sea being open, 
I'.nglish vessels poured in provisions and amnumition. 
After fi months of heroic resistance, the famous engineer, 
Metezeau, was directed to bar the entrance of the harbuiir 
hy an immense dyke, extending 1,-50G metres into the 
sea, and of which the remains are still visible at low water. 
'I'he result was soon (atally .'ii>parent. Famine ipiiekly 
decimated the ranks of the besieged ; and after a siege of 
14 months and iHdays, La Rochelle was compelled to 
capitol.ite. Hiclielieu made a trUmiphal entry into the 
city ; the fortilii'ations were demolished, and the Pro- 
testants deprived of their last jilacc of refuge.” (Ports 
and Ar.seno/s oj France , Gnkle du Foyageur, Ar. ; Diet, 
(icog.) 

RDCMIK.STKR, a city, |)arl. and mun. bor., and 
market-tovin of England, co. Kent, lathe Aylesford. at 
the W. end of and ailjoining Lhatliam, on the .S. bank 
of the Medway, crossed here by a haiulsoiiie stone bridge 
of il arches. 2.5 m. \V. hy N. l^anterhury, and 28 ui. E. 
by .S. Londoiir Pop. of jiai 1. bor . ( wliieh inclnde.s with 
the old hor. additional y>ortions of the liar, of Stroud), 
in 1»<31, 12.1.58. The bridge over the Medway eoniiects 
the town witli .Stroud, on the oppo.site hank ol the river ; 
so that the three towns of ( hatham, Rochester, aiul 
Stroud fortn, as it were, a eontinnous street, niiwanis of 
2 rn. in length, along the road from London to Dover. 
The houses in Rochester generally have a somewhat 
antiquated appearance ; and among them are several 
built chlcllyof timber, with yirojectirig gables and stories. 
'I’he tow'n is partially paved, and lighted w ith gas. Forti- 
lieations were erected for its protection in 1K()2; hut Fort 
Pitt is now used as a military hospital, and Fort (’Ian tice 
ha.s become a lunatic asylum for soldii'rs. 'I'he town- 
hall, a spacious brick editiee, fronted by Doric colnmiis, 
is oyien umff-rneath, and above is a large* hall witli se\eial 
portraits of pulilic characters : at. the back is a small bnr. 
gaol. On the site of the former guildhall Is the eloek- 
honse, a neat building erected in 17GG, at the expense 
of the ceh'brated admiral .Sir ('loudesly Shovel. A the- 
atre is occasionally ojiened ; there are also assemtdy 
room.s and baths, and a record room at the t'nd ul'llie 
bridge. At tlie .S.W. angle of the town, rising abruptly 
from tlie river, is the castle, anciently a stiong fortn 
but which has, for a lengthened period, been in a state 
of (le<-ay. 'I’he walls, which are of Kentish ragstone, 
enclose a quadrangular area of nearly 3(K) sq. ft., and, 
with their towers, are now in ruins. 'I'he walls of the 
kecfi, liow(*ver, at the S.E. angle of the court, are in 
good preservation : it ris(*s about 104 ft. frotn the ground, 
and has turrets at the angle.s rising 12 fl. .above the rest 
of tlie building. " 'I'he style of the whole building is 
Norman, and It presents' a fine Bpoclmen of tlie modes 
adoyited at tin* date of Its erection to enable a very small 
number within the castle successfully to resist a tnneb 
greater numlter of tiesiegers ; for which purpose, indei il, 
the access, the various successive gates, and other de- 
fence.s, are admirahty calculated. I’he masonry in the 
interior Is very good, esyieclally that of the well, wliieb 
is in one of the wails, and was accessible from several 
floors of, the castle.” (liiekvian's Arch.,o. \%1 ■) 

A little E. of tho castle, is the cathearal, originally 
founded by Ethelbert, about a. i>. G(X); but the jircsent 
building was prlnchially erected In the 12th century, 
from the plans of ilishop Gundtilph, one of the lirst 
diurch architects of his nay. It Is a cruciform *^4*'**^’* 
ture, with a central tower, of modern erection, rising 
from tho intersection of the nave and transepts, vi>u> 
another, now unroofeil, called Gunduljdi’s 'Power. «)ii * 
N. side, clo.se to the jC. transept. Acconllng to IP h'”"; 
the diingiisions of the clmrcli are as follows : t<dal nibuic 
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lungtb, SOT) ft., of which 15G ft. belong to tho choir; 
bro.ulth of naive and aisles, 6tj ft. ; length of the great 
and small transepts, 122 ft. and 1)0 ft. respectively ; ex- 
tent of W. front, 81 ft. 

“ The exterior appearance of this cathednal is not very 
Imposing, and the exterior walls of the nave are either 
much decayed or covered by modern repairs. The other 
parts of the church are surrounded by buildings, so that 
little more than one portion can be seen at a time. The 
W. front is a fine specimen of Norman enrichment, but 
hits a very large inserted perpendicular JV. window. The 
nave has Norman piers and arches, except those next the 
cross, whicli, with most of the K. portions of the church, 
are early Knglish. There are otlier Norman portions on 
the other side, which appear to be the remaiii-s of the 
cloisters and other monastic adjuncts. Tire crypt is very 
spacious, extending under the whole choir : its character 
is (wrly fbiglish ; but a portion under the N. aisle may 
l»e considered almost Norman. There are a few monu- 
ments ; hut they are more remarkable for singularity 
than beauty. The whole catlu'dral, except the nave and 
.S. aisle of tho chancel, is adorned with early English 
groining, and, as at Canterbury, the floor of the choir is 
c.-n-id'T.il-lv raise,! above that of the nave.” (^Britton, 
ipioiiil III tin kniim's Arch., \». 184.) 

The interior lias very recemtly b<;en repaired in excel- 
lent taste, and Hoebester cathedral is one of the best 
sjiecimens of the early English 8tyl<3 in the kingdom. 
'I ho ecclesiastical corporation comprises a dean and G 
jirehendaries, wlio divided among tliem, in 1834, a net 
revenue of fi.lfiG/'., and have the jiatronage of .30 henetices; 
there are, also, 4 minor canons. 'J'h(^ see of Hochester 
was wortli, at an average of tiiree years ending witli 1H31, 
only l.tfio/. a year; but it either lias been or is to b<‘ 
increased to 4,(;()()A a year. 'I'lie town has two p.ir. 
eluirclies ; one of which, .St. Margaret’s, is of very mixed 
architecture, and tlie other, St. Nicltolas. in the fampen- 
(iicnlar style : the living of tlie former is in the gift of 
tlu> dean and eliapter, and of th<‘ latter in tli.it of the 
bishop. The Wesleyan Methodists, Indi’pemimits, Uni- 
tarians, and tiio Soeietyof I'rietids, have places of wor- 
shij) ; and the Sunday-schools within tlie hor, are at- 
tended by above HOb childr('n. A grammar-school, 
founded in l.')12, having six exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, is supported by the dean ami eliapter; be- 
sides whieh tliere is an endowed niatlumi.itic.al school, 
e.stablished in 1701. Two national .schools give in.struc- 
tioii to about 500 children ; and tlumo are 2 or 3 alms- 
liouses, with smaller money-charities, 

” lloehester, like (Chatham, was in a great degree 
aejieiident on the expenditure produced by th(‘ naval 
and military establishments at Chatham dtiring the war. 
and the recfnction of tliat expenditure has liecu severely 
felt. 1'hc greater part of tlie pop. cou.si.sts of retail 
tradespeople. There is no manufactory in or lu'.ir the 
town ; but a considerable quantity of co.d .ami other 
articles is Imported for tlie supply of tlu* country inward 
as far as Turiliridge ; and there is a large export trade 
in iiop.s. ” ( Municipal Beport. ) 

'•'lie gross customs’ duty r«‘ceived liere in H40 .'inimmted 
to a2,42(i/,, being nearly double the amount r<*cei\<al in 
the precodmg year ; by far the largest portion of this 
sum j.s, however, derived from the trade of ('hatham. 
'I'he town is said, in the Municinal Boundary Beport, 
to be declining in prosperity ; “ tlie poor-rates liave in- 
creased ; many of the houses are uninhabited, and there 
Is less expenditure and luxury among the upper classes 
tlian in former times.” 

'I’lie bor. of Hochester, first incorpor.ated in the reigti 
of lleiiry II., is divided, under the Municipal Keform 
Act, into three wards, and i.s governed t»y a mayor, live 
. aldermen, and 1 8 councillors. Corporation revenue?, lii 
l 3,427/. It has a commission of the peace under a 
recorder, and petty sessions arc held twice* a week ; 
be‘si(U?s wliich, there is a court for tlie receevery e>f small 
delits, with two eir three otlier minor loe'al courts. 

Kociiester has returned 2 mems. to the H. of (\ since 
2G Edward I., the right of election down to tho Helonn 
Act being in the freemen not reeviving alms. 'I’he 
electoral limits were enlarged, as above mentioned, by 
the Boundary Act. Keg. electors in l8.3‘»-40, 1, 1 24. 

niarkets on 'I'uesday, and for provisions generally 
on^ T riday ; fairs, disused. 

'I'he only event of any Importance connected with the 
nuidern history of Hochester is tho descent made by the 
in l).G7. See Ch.atium. 

HOCKY MOUNTAINS, a very extensive mountain 
system of N. America. (See Vol. I. 78.) « 

a town of France, dop. Ardennes, cap. 
arrotid.. in an extensive plain, near the Helgian frontier, 
l >ni. N. by W. MoziOrcs. Pop., in 18.3G, 3.GM2, .It is 
surrounded by a rampart strengthened witli bastions and 
i i* the seat of a tribunal of original juris- 
oH'tion. and has a military hospital, a society of agricul- 
ture, and some hardware nianufact tires. 

itocioy having been besieged by a Spanish army in 
ttxi.h tlie Prince of Cond^, then Duke d’Enghlen, and 
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only 21 years of age, advanced to its relief, with an army 
inferior in iimntiers and In the quality of the troops. 
But the extraordinary talent and brilliant courage of the 

f trinco more than made un for bis inex{)erlence and the 
nferiority of his force. The French gained a complete 
victory (Il)th May IG43>. 'I’he Spanish Infantry, wliieli 
had liitherto been invincible, was cut to pieces ; and the 
French arms acquired a superiority which tlieypreserved 
for more than sixty years, or till the battle of Blenheim. 
The humanity of Conde, henceforth called “le Grand,” 
was a.s conspicuou.s on this occasion as his talents and 
his courage. ( foltaire, Sicc/e de Louis A'//'., cap. 3.) 

ItOMANS, a town of France, dep. Drbmo, in a line 
plain, on tlie Isere, liy which it is separated from the 
Bourg-<ie-Peage, on the o])])osite si<ie of the river, tlie 
eommuulcatloii between the two bi'ing maintained by a 
flue bridge, 12 in. N.K. Valenee, and H.*) m. W.S.W. Gre- 
noble. Pop., including Bonrg-de-l’cage, in 18;{G, 11,34.5. 
Homans, wnirh is surrounded by an old wall flanked with 
towers, Is said by Hugo to be a handsome well-built 
town, and has some fine promenades, 'i’he parish church 
is the only remaining pijrtion of the famous monastery 
founded liere liy St. Hernard, in 837, to whieh the town 
owes its origin. Homans has a theatre, a pensionnat, or 
school for llu* gratuitous education of young ladies, a 
triimnal of comincn e. \c., with mamitactures of silk and 
woollen stnfl’s, iiosiery, gloves. Ac. It has also an active 
trade in tin* produce of the dtp., including silk, wool, 
wine, oil, trufiu*s. »S;c., which is niuch facilitated by the 
junction of the Isfere with tlie Hbone. (Hugo, art. Drome ; 
Diet. Gl'ographique , ) 

'I'he famous Baron Pally, wlio, having distinguished 
liimselfat tlio battle of Fontenoy, was subsequently sent 
as coinmaiider-tii-ehief of th(‘ French forces to India, was 
a native of Homans, wlicrc be (Irst saw (In' light, on the 
1.5fli of .Fanuary, 1702. Being of a violent, irritable 
temper, and involved in the '.'re!it<'‘-t rlillieiiltit's, Lally got 
embroiled with every Icily ,\liir tin l.il| of PoiuH- 
eherry, in 17t)l, be returned to France, where, pursued 
by tin* hatreds lie had excited in India, lie was, after a 
lengtli**ned imprisonment, tried by the parliament of 
Paris, and eondemned to he decajiitated. 'J’his unjust 
sentence was carried into efl'eet on tlie 0th May, 17GG. 
(See for a calm, dispassionate statement of tiie ease of 
Pally, tlie Sirr/e de Louis Xf'., by N'oltaire, cap. 34.: the 
artii le on J.ally in the Biographic Lniverselle is by u 
partizan.) 

HOMh', the most eelebrated of European cities 
orhi.<t /erranriti, et ar.r ountinm gt iiliuni, Ciecro, Catil. 4. 
cap. G.), lanions alike in ancient and modern history; 
fir.st, as the metropoli.s of the most powerful nation of 
antiquity, and, afterwards, as the eech'siastical capital of 
t ’hristeiidoin, and the residence of the jiopc, on hotli 
sides tlie 'I'itier, tnit principally on its K. bank, about IG m. 
from its mouth, 11.5m N.\N'. Naples, and 14.5m. S.S.E. 
Florom'e ; lat. 4K' .53' .51" N., long. 12<^ “Zf/ 47" E. 'I'lie 
pop., wliicb in 1K37 amounted to 1.5(;.r).52, h.ul dtvreased. 
In IH.sS, to 14H,!i(‘3, owing to tlie influeneti of cholera and 
otln*r eausi's. (Serristuri Stofisiiea, ^24.) 

Modern ttoine, whieh interi'sts alike by its classical 
assoei.itioiis, its antiquities, its clinrehes. and its works 
of art, is surroundt'd by walls (mostly oeeiipying the site 
of tliose eonstruefed by the emueror Aiirelian) in the 
form <»f an irregular polygon, anunt 14 m. in circ., the 
longest diameter being from the Porta del Popolo, N. W., 
to the P..i t.i S.*^. li oli.iiio. S.r. .abord3m.in length 'I'be 
city has |i. g Ue-, llir. .' ..i I'.nr .d « hi. li, li..w ei er, have 
lieen walled up: of tlu'se, the jnincipal aifl the Porta del 
Popolo, on the road to Florenci* and Ancona; tlie Porta 
Pla, on the road to 'Fivoli ; tlie Porta Maggiore, leading 
to Palestrina; and tlie Porta .S. (iiovanni, leading S.E. 
to Albano ami Naides. But not mon* th.in a third part 
of tlie eiu'lo.sed urea is covered wifii buildings, the rest 
consisting of ruins, gardens, and fields, with some 
churelies, convents, ami ol her scattered habitations. Tlie 
qldcr part of the ancient city, where the principal luims 
are found, is aliout A ni. S. from tlie modern city ; but 
it is needless to adU, that the former, under the*eni- 
perors, was mneh more extensive than the modern town, 
inasmuch as, besides the space witliin the walls, it had 
very extensive .sulmrhs. 'I'he ground m eupied by the city 
is mostly low, being only from 35 to 4.5 It, above the level 
of the sea. Exclusive, however, of the low grounds, 
.several low hills, or eminences, are comprised witliin tlie 
limits of the city ; and in consoquence of ancient Rome 
being popularly said to stand upon seven hills, it was 
sometimes called arx scplicolli.s. The following measure- 
ments exhibit the height of the hills now referred to: — 

1 Klig. Ft. Kiig. Ft, 

Caiiitol, .if the tv. angleof Esnuiline hill - 218 

the T.-irpelan rock 1.51 ^uirinal hill at the Poiie's 
Do, ntN.ind • If'O p-al.-ice - • 158 

PalatiiK' '».ii - • 170 Mticitfnf pavement of th« 

Aventiiie — - • 15l> Fonnn - 39 

CcHi.n - • • - liis Ho* do. of Tra- 

Pincian — - • 218 jnn's Fcium - . 43 

The Palatine bill, the nucleus of the city, comprises a 
sp:ice of about 40 acres, and appears orlgliiaily to have 
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had precipitous edges ; but excepting this, and the Ca» 
pitoline hill, comprising about lo acres, the rest have an 
easy ascent, and are. In fact, mere eminences. No doubt, 
however, owing to the accuinulation of rubbish in the 
v^leys, arid the lowering of the hills by rains, the dig- 
ging of foundations, &c., the elevations of the latter 
must have been much more striking in antiquity than at 
resent. The seven hills, }»ront‘rly so callea, on the K. 
ank of the Tiber, w'ere im lnued in the city so early as 
the reign of Servius Tullius ; hut at a later period the 
A/orts Pmetus (Pincian hi//), to the N.Fk, and the Mans 
Vaticanus, and part of the Mans Janiru/us.iyn the \V. side 
of the Tiber, were enclosed within thecity walls. The hills 
consist chiefly of volcanic tufa intermingle<l with thin beds 
of travertine, making good building stone, as well as of 
silicious sand, and a few layers of puinico and s« ori.i' ; 
while the low ground which has been raised several feet 
above its ancient level, apparently by the deposits left 
by iVeqnent flo<><ls, is covered with calcareous sands, 
marls, clays, or silt. 

Rome is divided into 14 districts, or Uioni, II of. 
which are in tlie portion now inhabited ; but the more 
popular, and for general purjtoses more intelligible, dis- 
tribution of the citv is into a central portion on the low 
ground K. of Ike Tiber, the ancient (’ainpus Martins, a 
division to the E. of the latter, on the IMucian, Qnirinal, 
and Viniinal hills, and a third division on the W. side 
of the river. The first of these quarters is the ehief si at 
of bustle and trade' : it is interseeted by the (!orso, and 
has «ome otiior good streets. On the N\\V. side of the 
(Tapifol is the ineaiK'St and dirtiest part of flic eity, 
chiefly inhabited by Jews, and many ilegrees worse 
than Monmouth Stre»'t or HoumUditeh in London, i 
T,he upper part of the eity on the I'ineian and t^uirinai , 
hills is less densely eovored with houses, and ehielly 
comprises palaces and villas, churches, convents, and 
gardens ; it is inter.seetc'd near the pojie’s palace on , 
the Qtiirinal hill by two fine avenues, crossing each ; 
other at rigid angles, and liaving four fountains at , 
the point of intersection. Retween the (iuirinal and | 
Esquiline hills are several streets inhabiU'd by tlu'low<*r . 
nrd«T«, and extending to the Via \ aeeina, a rather I 
broad thoroughfare leading to the Roman forum. R<;- ' 
amd, N., E., and S., are gardens and fields, stiidili d 
lere and llu'n* with villas, ehurches, ami ruins, in- 
cluding the baths of Diocletian and 'I’itus, and tlie 
Colosseum. 'I'liat portion of Rome wliieh lies on the 
right or VV. bank of the river, consists of two parts: 
the V'.itican, northward, in which are comprised the 
castle of .St. Angelo and St. IVters, tiie glory not 
merely of the eternal eity hut of Christi'iidorn ; ami (he 
Trastevere or ancient J.iniculum, ^oluhwal<l, which has 
the street, called frotn its length (nearly 1 ni.). Via 
Longira, a botanic gardi-n, and tlie \ ill.i (.'orsini. 

Rome, meaning the modern eity (as w<‘ shall after- 
wards notice the ruins), is tUill, dirty, and, with a 
few striking exce[itions, meaidy hnilL: " indeed,” says 
Mr, Forsyth, “ whiclicver roafl you take, your attention 
will be divided btjap'en inagnitlcenee and filth.” {l/aly, 
p. 124.) Mo-it of Hie streets are narrow, crooked, and 
badly lighted witli tnelam holy-looking ritu’rhtrcs, or 
el.se by lamps hung over the statues of tlie \'irgin, wliicli 
to be indi.'^pensalile to all emoiileralile houses. 
From tliis general censure, how ever, must be excepted 
tlie Corso, alreatly alluded to, extending, in a straight 
line, more than a mile, from tiie I’m fa del I’opolo to the 
foot of the Capitolme hill, and w hieh, in the greater 
part of its exient, is .'iO it. wide, with trottoirs at the 
sirles, wliieh. however, are so narrow, and so often en- 
croached on, as to Iw, in fact. ol little service: it is lined 
with many handsome palaces, .some <>( which may vie 
in grandeur wlili the nohh'st in Italy. Two other streets, 
the Slrada di Iliprtta and the Stnida drl lUihiuno, 
diverging from tin* open space before bis lioliness* 
palace, arr* long, straight, and tolerably wiile. 'l’h<*se 
three streets are eros.sed by a line connecting the bridge 
of St. Angelo with th.> rincian hill, and forming one of 
the ^nost bii.-tliog thoroughfares in Rome. VV’ith these 
exceptions, however, the utrrrts are mean looking, and 
the houses have a shabby, dilapidated appearance, wholly 
unworthy so celebrated a « ity. 'I'lie private bouses are 
usually from three to five stories in height, built of tufa 
or brick, and pl.isfered over. With these are inter- 
mixed many huge oM hiiildings (pit/uzzi), contrasting 
ino.it strikingly with the snrroimding slight, mean ti-ne- 
nients, by their bulk, height, and air of antique grandeur. 

In conseqtienee, liowever, of the decay of the families to 
which they belong, many of them are now turned into 
ecclesiastical colleges or hotels, or let to foreign am- 
bassadors or tiobleinen ; and in tliose w bieii haveescape.d 
this fate, the lower sfory is sometimes let for simps, and 
Boinelirne.s retaiin.'d for stable*., eoaeh-honses, and ser- 
vants' rooms. The second story is generally a picture 
gallery, cimsisting of a suite of rooms all opening Into 
ea<di other, and richly adorned with marble ami painted 
ceilings. The owner of the building oeeupies the third 
•tory, or, if there be a fourth, the third and fourth, 


I throwing open his galleries to artists and all who choose 
' to give two or three pnoli to his servants. ” Tlie great 
j size of many of the palaces, and tlie almndance as 
well as bold projectifin of the ornaments, produce, in- 
I deed, a general impression of inagfdficence ; but if we 
j can get space enough in front to examine the ])arts dis- 
tinctly, we often turn away dissatisfied witli the ahsiirdity 
j and disproportion they exhibit. (Jenerally speaking, 

I these buildings exhibit great simplicity of design, usually 
, pre.senting to the strc«‘t one simple continued line of 
j surface, rarely decorated cither willi columns or pilasters. 

} Ornaiiients lound the wind»)ws are never omitted, but 
are generally too large, and in bad taste. 'I'he stories 
I are generally divided by liorizontal mouldings along the 
front, and great spare is left hetw’cen the ranges of 
j windows. The whole is crowned by a large and rich 
cornice.” Such, according to Woods {Letters oj an 
j Architect, i. 43K.), is the general external appearauee of 
; the iM'st among these palaxxi, of whi<‘h Rome comprises 
I in all upwards of 3fHl, many, of course, being very inferior 
I both in size and arcbiteetural beauty, 
j Rome ha.s not a single square ; and of the piazzas or 
I paved areas, tin* Piaz/a del I’opolo. the I’iazza Navona, 
and that in front of St, Peter’s, are tin* only three tli.it 
deserve notice. 'I’hey are adorned with obelisks, sta- 
tues, and fountains ; hut the first and last being at tlie 
extremities of the town, are lost a.s places for walking in 
or meeting friends. The fin»' promenade on tin' Pincian 
hill, K. of the Piazza del I’opolo, is planted w ith tn'i s, 
and eonnnands an extensive view’ ; hut it is of small 
extent, and is shut /it sun.set. Without tho walls, how- 
ever, on the N.K. side of the city, is the Villa Horghese, 
the grounds of which, nearly 3 ni. in eirc., planted after 
the fashion of an English park, and ornamented w'ith 
.statues, fountains, Ste., arc (men to the public, and con- 
stitute the favourite resort of all elasse.s, wliether on foot 
or in earriages. Rome, like Imndon and Naples, is 
destitute of promenades sheltered from tlie w eatlier, and 
well lighti'd at night, a convenience which Paris ha.s in 
perfection ; and another defect is the absence of elegant 
shops, cafes, and restaurants, that form so striking a 
feature in the French capital. In the number and gran- 
i deiir ofits public fountains, however, and in the quality of 
its water, Rome surpasses every city. Almost every pulilic 
piazza has its fountain, and almost every fountain has 
some peculiarity in its size, form, or situation, to attract 
attention. The finest of these, and perhaps the m<>.>t 
magnificent in the world, is the fountain of 'i'revi, wliii li 
h.as a white marble b;usin in a vast inclosure paved 
with large slabs of the same material. It u presi'iiib a 
palace of Nepttuie placed on a rough, broken rock, and 
adorned with (Uirinthian pillars; in tlie ci'Utre of the 
building, muler a rich arcli, stands Neiitime in his car 
drawn by sea-horses ; and water runs down in torrents 
from the rock, making, as it were, a sea at its base. 
In the summi'r the waters overflow their usual limits, 
fill the whole marble basin, and rise to a level with 
the sijnare, which after sunset is a favourite lounge 
of the inliabitaiits. The fountain in the Piazza Navona 
has an obelisk in its centre, surrounded In’ Tritoius and 
Naiads, seated on nxks, and spouting uirlh water in 
magnificent jets d'eau. The Fontana felice, on tlie Vi- 
miiial hill, disehargi'S itself under an Ionic arcade through 
a rock, whicli a figure of Moses is striking with his rod. 
Other figures surround the prophet, and below are four 
lions hanging over tin? basin, as if eager to slake their 
thir.vt. 'f'hese and the other fountains of the city are 
supplied from three only out of the numerous aqueducts 
which attest the luxuriance of the ancient city ; and yet 
such is the quantity they convey, and so pure are the 
sources wln-nee It is derivcid, that no city can boast of such 
a profusion of clear and salubrious water, poured forth 
spontaneously in jets tCeau without the aid of expensive 
machinery, as at Versailles, St. Cloud, and Chatsworth. 

Rut, after all, water at Rome would seem to be pro- 
vided rather for show than for use. Forsyth says that 
when he visited the city, the fountain of Trevi was inac- 
cessible from filth ! (P. 124.) There is, gemwally, in 
fact, a great deficiency of cleanliness, and a limited con- 
sumption of water, in all cities supplied by fountains, 
and wherever, indeed, it is not conveyed by pipes Into 
private houses, and placed, as it were, under the hand 
of the occufders. 

'J’he great glory of modern Koine consists In the n»ag- 
nlfioence of her churelies, or rather In the matcidcss 
structure of St. Peter’s. 

“ — ' ■ ttiou, of temple* old, or Altars new, 

r Ntandest alone — with nothing like to thee — 

Worthiest of (to«l, the holy and the true. 

Sinre Zion’s deMilatlon, when tliAt lie 
Fornook his former city, what could IX), 
t)f earthly siruclures in hU honour jHl’d, 

<>f a svildlmer aji|K.*rt i* Mnjetify, 

I'owwr, tilOTy, strength, and lieauty, all are aisl a 

In this eternal ark of worsitip undvtii'd.” 

This magnificent fabric occupies the site of an 
structure raised by Constantine the Grttat. Pope 
II. laid the first stoue of tho new building ou the lot 
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of April, 1500, having selocted the famous Bramante 
for his architect. But the latter dying in 1514, other 
architects were employed to carry on the work, till, 
in 1540, it was fortunately committed to the illustrious 
Michael Angelo, who nearly completed the dome, and 
a large portion of the building. Alter Michael Angelo’s 
death, in 1563, the work was prosecuted under other 
archit<;ct8, till its completion in 1614. The colon- 
nade by Bernini was added in 16.55-67. “ St. Peter’s,” 
says Mr. Maclaren, ” unlike many other celebrated edi- 
lic(!S, surpasses expectation. The front is too low, and 
has some other defects ; but the vestii)ute is admirable, 
and the interior is solemn, grand, rich, harmonious, 
beyond any thing that I had conceived. It is unques- 
tionably the noblest building ever reared by human 
hands, the only work of art, as Madame de Staid ob- 
serves, which produces an impression of grandeur akin 
to that which w<; re<‘eive from the works of nature. So 
vast are its dimensions, that colossal statues and monu- 
mental groups of figures are stowed away in its aisles 
and recesses without impairing the unity and simplicity 
of the plan, as they do in the St. Paul’s of Londtni. The 
interior of the dome (which is 140 ft. in diameter), as 
well as a consideralde portion of the other surface, is 
covered with pictures, all of whhdi, however, are, with 
one exception, of mosaic. The ey<‘ forms most crroneou.s 
estimates respecting the height of the dillereut parts of 
St. I’eter's, and most visiters are on this account disap- 
pointed by first impressions. The splendid bronze Jlal~ 
liacchino, or canopy, immediately under the lioine and 
over tlie high altar, close also to the supposed tomb of 
St. Peter, is about 120 ft. high, though in appearance only 
30. The chair of St. Peter, too, behind the high altar, 
appears from a distance as if raised only a few steps from 
the ground, whereas it is placed on an elevation 70 ft. 
ahov(* the floor. The pen seen in the hand of the prophet 
in one of the lower compartments of the dome might be 
supjHised to be 12 or IH inches iii length, whereas its real 
length Istift. The visiter has no adeipiate conception 
of the magnitude of the dome until he arrivi's at the roof 
(the passages of w'hich are so contrived that one may 
ascend on horseback), wiien he finds it rising iiefore him 
like a mountain. 'I'lie view from the external gallery 
round the lantern is exceedingly line and I'xtensive, em- 
bracing the (’ampagna from the M^a to the Apennines ; 
besides which, on looking at the roof of the church, its 
10 cupolas give it somewhat the appearance of a town, so 
astonishing is its size. 'I’he depth of th<‘ floor, as seen 
fnim the interior of the lantern, appears lessened from 
400 ft. to 100 ft. ; but it may be discovered th.it the eye 
is deceived, as the promenaders below aiipearoiily as tiny 
infants. \Vhen we .stand in the interior gallery of the 
cupola corresponding with the whispering gallery of .St. 
Paul’s in Ivondon, and look at the mosaics * on the con- 
cave, we are surprised to find them composed of square 
bits of (!oloured stone, half an inch broad, clumsily put 
togetlier, often with intervals between them ; yet, seen 
from below, they might pass for oil paintings. W e find 
a pictured f.ace of an angel close to us nearly a yard 
broad ; but, when we look across the gallery, a similar 
face, and really of equal proportions, seems to be of the 
natural size. The lights in this splendid edifice are 
finely tenijiered, well distributed, and kept in admirable 
order. The profusion, also, of rare and beautiful marble, 
introiluced in every part, together with the gilded roof, 
the statues, monuments, mosaic ceilings and pictures, 
forms a display of brilliant and unexampled magnifi- 
cence. which requires weeks and almost years to con- 
template,” {Maclaren, 177, 178.; Burton, ii. I3i— 140.) 

Pbe form of the church, as designed by Bramante, w as 
that of a Latin cross ; but this was changed by Michael 
Angelo to a Greek cross, which has the advantage 
of exhibiting the whole structure at one coup-d'adl. 
Unfortunately, however, the plans of the latter were 
atierwards departed from by Carlo Maderno. In the 
caustic, and, perhaps, unjust language of Forsyth, 
a wretched plasterer came down from Como to break 
ino sacred unity of the master-idea, and him we must 
execrate for the Latin cross, the aisles, the mean- 
looking attics, and the low, ugly front.” {luilu, p. 179 ) 
1 he latter, however, is 396 ft. in length, and 159 ft. in 
neight ; and with whatever defects it and other parts of the 
thso o c® charged, still there can be no question 

nirt I V 1* beyond all comparison the most mag- 

r >'hise<l by mortal hands to the wor- 

^U])rcme Being. It is a spectacle that never 
every day, and always find some- 
g new to admire. Then its temperature is denghtful 
in cool In summer, as it is comfurtahlv warm 

Whiter. 1 he fact Is, that the walls are so thick that 


piirt of !• msdB not fhr from the church, In a IniiMing, 

euuilovod It, f- ofRce of the lni|ui»itlon. The pieces 

‘‘Ulwtaiici- oain piclurea are square pieces of a vltrllied 

are aK ’i ofKln.s». lead, and tin; and there 

hnt t{!e * I shade* of coroiir. MarbU-s were used, 


the air Is not aflTected by that without, so that, like a well- 
built cellar, it enjoys an equability of temperature all the 
year round.” {Matthew's Diari/ of an Invalid, p. 86.) 

Of the many august rereinonles performed in this 
magiiiliceut temple, tlie most imposing is that of tiie 
Tenebnc, on the niglit of (iood Friday, w hen the hundred 
lamps that burn over the tomb of St. Peter are extin- 
guished, and a stupendous cross of light appears sus- 
pended from the dome between tlie altar and the nave, 
shedding over the whole edifice a soft lustre, delightful 
to the eye, and forming, witli the objects animate and 
inanimate on which it sheds its light, a scene singiilaily 
striking, by a happy mixture of tranquillity and anima- 
tion, of darkness and light, of siniiilicity and maj< sty ; a 
scene, indeed, far more sublime and more de<q)ly im- 
pressive than the illumination of the extern.il dome on 
the night of St. Peter’s day (June 29.). {Eustace, ii. 
164-192.) 

The dimensions of St. Peter’s have been variou.sly 
given liy dilferent authorities, ;iud perhaps exaetuess is 
hot attainable ; but the following measurements are 
adopted by Gwilt, and may, perhaps, be depended on. 
'I'he dimensions of St. I’aul’s, of Milan cathedral, and 
St. .Sophia’s at Constantincqile, are from Woods, Eus- 
tace, and Uallaway. 


I Dimensions. 

St. Peter's. 

St. Paul’*. 

M ilan 
Caih. 

St. So- 
))hia. 


Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Extreme inside length 

607 

610 

<19.1 

269 

lAMigtii of traiisepCs 
Height from cross to 

<115 

2S2 

281 

243 

tl(K)r ... 

4.58 

.562 

.556 


\Vi<lth of nave - 

107 


177 


Total area inrlnd-'l 
ing ontsi<le walls J 

227,000 

81,000 




Comparing the Itoman church witli the British cathe- 
dral, wnioli, though lon^o intrrvailu, may well claim to 
be the second in the world, tlie floor of St. Peter’s covers 
nearly 5 English acres (nearly the size of the Colosseum), 
while that of St. Paul’s occupies only 2 acres ; and the 
actual bulk or entire contents of the formiT, as com- 
pared to tlie latter, are as 4 to 1. And taking into 
accouni the miinber and splendour of the decorations 
of St. Peter’s, we need not w onder that it is supposed 
to have cost, with its rnomiments, gilding, and em- 
bellishments, from 12 to 16 vntlions stcrltufr, whereas 
the cost of St. I’.uil’s di<l not exceed 750, (XK)/. ! “ In 

the interior of thesi* two noble buildings, the differ- 
ence is scarcely less striking than b<*twcon one of 
our old barn-like meeting-hmises and the most elegant 
of our modern ej»i,s«'opal churches ; but, as regards the 
exterior, all admit, that in symmetry, purity of design, 
and true architectural bt'auty, the English is superior to 
th(' llomaii temple.” { Maclaren' s Koti s, 177 — ISiO. ) 

It is to bo regretted that the situa^m of this cathe- 
dral of Christiauiom has been r(‘ma||||^)y ill eiiosen. 
” No building,” .says Mr. Woods, great conse- 

quence was ever so badly placed. There is no distant 
point of view in which this church gives the impression 
of great magnificence, or from which it has the appear^ 
ance of being such an immense building as it really is. 
This is owing to its situation In a hollow between tho 
JanicuHne and Vatican hills, w'hieh are connected by a 
neck behind it ; so that on throe sides it is surrounded 
by .slopes rising almost immediately from it to about the 
height of the nave ; and even in front, uotwith.standing tho 
large space before it, the building seems encumbered 
with hou.ses, w hich occupy a slip extending towards the 
river. From the bridge of St. Angelo little is seen but the 
dome itself; and even when a glimpse is at length caught 
of its front and of tho circular colonnade by which it is 
approached, it appears much nearer than it is ; and the 
magnificent avenue, the chc/-d' a tivrc of Bernini, seems 
a finer object than the edifice to which it leads.” 

( fi'oods's Letters M an Architect, 1. 368.) This colonnaie, 
which consists of two < pposite semi-ellipses, forming 
each a broad covered passage leading to the front of the 
catheilrai, comprises 256 Doric cfilumns of travertine 40 
ft. in height, arranged in four rows, and surmounted by 
192 statues of saints. In the central space, between tlio 
colonnades, flanked by two fountains, is an obelisk, con- 
sisting of a single block of granite about 80 ft. in height, 
surmounted by a cross, the total altitude bt'ing 136 ft. : it 
was brought from Egypt to Rome by t'aligula, and for- 
merly stood in the clreus of Nero, having been removed 
to its present situation by Pope Sixtus V. 

” All churches,” says Forsyth, even of the patriarchal 
class (those called basilica;), stand at an awlul distance 
from the niaje.sty of St. Peter’s.” That of St. John 
Lirteran, huw '.er (at the S.S.K. extremity of Rom^ 
far from the icfKlern buildings, and upwards of 4 m. 
from the Coliseum), is entitled to the second place, 
and in former times was superior to St. Peter’s. The 
chapter of the Lateran even now takes precedence, and 
the popes are always crowned here. This church was 
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(he 14th century. Its front, consisting of a inagnitlccnt 
colonnade, la certainly Impressive, notwithstanding its 
numerous l^ults. There are iS entrauces ; that in the 
centre having a bronee door taken from the Temple of 
Peace in the Forum ; and on the top of tlie facade are 15 
statues of our Saviour, and various saint-s. The interior 
is divided into 5 aisles, and in the pillars of tlie nave are 
colossal statues of the Twelve .Apostles: tins. church 
comprises also a chapel of the (’orsini family, in the form 
of a (Jreek cross with a «‘entral dome, gorgeously deco- 
rated with marbles, gilding, atul picture.^, and said to he 
one of the richest in Horne. Adjoining this church is a 
palace, which, after having h(‘en for many centuries the 
re.sidence of the popes, was converted, in into an 

hospital for the poor; and at no great distance is the 
Scala Santa, a building celebrated for containing a stair- 
case of ‘28 vvliite inarlile steps, alleged to Irave belonged 
to the p.'dace of Pilate at Jerusalem, and which orthodox 
Roman Catholics esteem a meritorious act of piety to 
asceml on their knees ; indeed, so great is the numlx'r of 
the devotees, that, with a view to tlie preserv.ation of tlie 
steps, they have been covered with jilanks of wood. At 
the top is a painting (tf onr Saviour at the age of twelve, 
begun by St. Luke, but finished by miraculous ageiu'y ! 
{Burtons Romt\ ii. 177) 'I’he church of .St. Paul’s, 
outside the w-alls, one of the handsomest in Home, and 
in many respects .suj»erior to th.it of .St. .lohn Lateran, 
was burnt down in and is now in conr.He, though 

very slowly, of being rebuilt. The basilica of .St. M.u ia 
Maggiore is a very fine and large edifice; but tbe pro- 
fusion of its ornaments takes from the unity of tlui main 
design, anti the narrow lirick tower, rising abovt* the 
wtioTe, i.s in very bail taste. 'I'be interior h.is three 
aisles, the central one btdug lim'd by :hi Ionic pillar.s of 
white m.irble, which have a very bt'autifnl eff 'ot : they 
are undoubtt'dly aneient, and may li.ivt' bt'longcd to tiie 
fc'inple of Juno Luciiia, that formerly .stood here. A 
chapel in this church, bt'longing to the Horghese family, 
deserves notice for the richness of its th-coraMons. 'I'he 
eliurch of St. Pietro in vincoio, originally eri'clt'tl about 
fin/io 420, but since wholly rebuilt, prcM ids to tlx* »•>(> 
a noble hall, supported by ‘20 Doric colnmns of Parian 
marble, ojten on all sides, adorned wit!> somt* beantifnl 
tombs, Hiut terminating in a .semi-cirele behind ( lie marble. 
Rut It is princitially remarkable for its eontaining tin* tomb 
of Julius 11., illustrated by the noble statue of Moses by 
Michael Angelo.* The oth- r cliur<du's are so numerous 
tiiat it wouii! be an almost endless task to liesrnbt' them : 
many of them command admiration from the splendour 
of their decorations and the artieb's of virtii which they 
contain ; but perhaps the finest and inor4 worthy of at- 
tention frotn the stranger arc those of Sanfu ,4g//(.ve, in 
the Piazza \avona, San Carlo al Carso, San If^naxio, 
the SunH Apostali, the Chirsa di desk, and the Chiesa 
Nuovn ; all of which are abundantly ri< h in marbles, gild- 
ing, tliougli fiot always disimsed in the lu st taste. 

Tin? J'aticanJj^E rno.st ancient aiid by far th(‘ most 
celehr.ited of tF^n»*ip<'d pal.ices, is a mass of buildings 
erected at various times by different popes, said to « over 
a space about 1,20(1 ft. in length by 1,000 ft. in Inc.idth, 
and to comprise above 4,000 apartments. “ 'I'he e/llvt,” 
however, says Burton, “ is any thing but pleasing : from 
no point of view dotrs it nresent any extent of front or 
magnificence of design ; while it.s proximity to St. Peter’s 
Interfere.s most unfortunately with tin; view of that build- 
ing." f ji. *255.) The interior eonsi.sts of a suite* of galleries 
of small lireadth, which, if placed in a continuous line, 
would extend two miles in lengtfi. It contains a count- 
lesa multitude of inscriptlon.s, .st.ifoe.s. fai.st.s, relievos, urn.s, 
sarcophagi, and v.ist'.s, to say nothing of its literary and 
numismatic treasures, it.s book.s, M.S.S., drawing.s, the 
number of whicli tlie vLiter ran otdy guess at by count- 
ing the presses that c<meeal them from his sight. 'I’akeri 
altogether, it is liy far the richest museum In F.urope, 
and the pnanous objects It contains arc magnificently 
lodged ; for when the church was rich, she patronised 
the arts liberally both hy buying and building, and even 
now tbe po.stiuimous benevolence of popes and cardinals 
occasionally expends itself in erecting a new gallery or 
emhelli.shing an old oin*. { .Maclaren, p. \74.) 'Hie col- 
lection of stmlptnres is beyond all comparison the largest 
and most valuable in Knrone, comprising, among other 
great works, the unequalled group of Laocoon and tiis 
sons, which even Michael Angelo despaired of being 
able to restr)re, the celebrated Apollo Belvedere (found 
at Antinin, near the close of the 1.5th ccntnrv), the well- 
known gronj) of the Nile and his oft'snriiig, the Belvedere 
Torso of Hercuh’s and Hebe, a nobie statue of Adoni.v, 
aiid an(»ther of Marcellug, with an ext'cllent bust of 
Pius Vil.byranova. The library of the Vatican is alleged 
to conjprise about 80,000 printed books and 35.0(KiMS.S, ; 
but, ill point of fact, its lUerary riches are unknown, the 

* The maipilhrent ode or sonnet of Zaj)j»l, Sr.HfHrt d by the con- 
of this ttatue, niav t*e swen, Mr ith a hfilritvd trantl-viion. In 
^$coe» Lift nf' Leo X., iv. .“Vi edit. : it is alhO glvt-n wUh a dlf- 
ftrant translation In liurion'$ Hume, ii. ‘iii. 


reason, however, to think that its <;ol!ection of ecele-sias- 
tical MS.S. immeasurably surpasses any other in Europe ; 
but it is very defirfhnt in works of modern literature; 
and its value can be fully appreciated only by tlie cliurch- 
man and the antiquary. The picture-gallery, which is 
by no moans extensive, is, as compared with the collec- 
tions now noticed, quite of modern creation. The fres- 
coes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, indeed, have long 
adorned the walls of the Vatic.in ; and the works of the 
former occupy tlirec open galleries, called the LoggiV di 
Ituffiirllo, winch go round three sides of a square court; 
but the oil-paintings have been collected wholly by 
Pius VI. and subsequent pontiffs, including tbe present 
pope, to whom w'e are imlebted for the completion of the 
gallery. It coiiipriNes several of the grand productions 
of the Italian schools, including among others the 
“ Transfigiir-ation,’’ by Haphael, usuallv considered his 
chef-d'u’uvre, and tbe noblest work of art In tbe world ; the 
" Madonna di Foligno" bv the same master, the " Com- 
munion of St. (Jirolanio’' by Doininichino, the " Mar- 
fy'rdom of .St. .Sebastian," perhaps 'I'itian’s very best 
work, the “ Madonna of Monte laica" by tiiuho Ro- 
mano, Ac. The Vatii'an has two chapels, the most cele- 
brat'd of which, known as the ^istine t.'hapcl, was built 
iiy order of pope .Sixtus 1 V. ; its wall.s and ceiling were 
covered during the pontificates of Julius 11. and Paul 111. 
with frescoes from tlie masterly hand of Micliael Angelo. 
Behind the altar is ttie magnificent painting of the 
Last Judgment, tlie theme of so much eulogy and .so 
much criticism; and on the ceiling are represented the 
Creation, the Deluge, and other scriptural subjects, 
tb(* windows being adorned, somewhat inconsistently, 
with full-lengtl) lignri's of Prophets and .Sibyls. It is 
a very large and lofty oblong room, with scarcely any of 
the furniture of a cliapel : it is used on few occasions, 
except during the Holy week, when the Tetu'brce and 
the "overwhelming" Miserere of Allegri are song hy 
the papal choir. In this cliapel also the cardinals mei't 
in conclave for the election of a new pope. The Sola 
Regia, a hall of great size and good proport ion.s, connects 
the above-mentioned cliapel with another dedicated to 
St. Paul, which, like tbe first, is painted in /rcsco by 
Mich.iel Angelo, .and used only on great fe-stlvals. 'i’he 
Vatican is now seldom inli.ibited by the pope, except 
during the grand festival of Easter, the present abode 
of the pontiffs being on the Qnirinal Hill (now ealltal 
Monte ('avallo, from the two horse-s on its summit, taken 
from the baths of (Nm.stantine). 'Fliis palace, whi<*h was 
lx*gnn by Paul 111., pnvsent.s two long front.s, plain and 
un.ailorned. lik<* those of most of the other jialaces, 
the court within being upwards of 300 ft. in length by 
I(i5 ft. in width, three sides bi'ing surrounded by ])or- 
ticoes, at|d the fourth having a double row of arcades 
siirmounfetl fiy a clock tower. The grand staircase on 
tin; side to tbe rigid of tlie gat(‘W ay conducts to the paiial 
apartments, the gallery, aiul the chapel, all of which arc; 
on a grand .scale, and adorned with line paintings, espe- 
ci.ally those by (iuido, which ornament a small private 
chapel. The adjoining garden.s are spiudous, relrt'shed 
by several fountains, and shaded by groves of laurel, pine, 
ilex, ami poplar ; but little attention being paid to them, 
they have a shabby, negleetfal appearance, made only 
more apparent by their great size. In front of the 
palace stands an Egyptian obelisk, flanked on either 
side by the statues of the horses which, as already stated, 
give the hill its present name. The Lateran Vahice, 
near the church of St. John Lateran, has three lofty fronts 
of great extent and simplicity : a few apartments are 
reservcil for the pope, when ho cornea to nei fonn service 
at St, John’s ; but the rest is used as an hospital for ‘2.50 
orphans. 

Among tho public buildings of modern Rome, H>e 
Campidogtio, or modern cnfiltm, deserves notice, as being 
one of the best architectural works of Michael Angelo. 
The road to it is by a labyrinth of narrow dirty streets, 
leading from tho Dorso to two flights of steps, at tbe foot 
of one of which are twq basaltic linns. At the top are 
colossal equestrian statues of Castor and Pollox, on a 
line with which stand several other statues and tropliics. 
Opposite the steps is the senator’s pahoce, the two other 
sides being occupied by the Palazzo de Conservator! 
and the Miiseo t'apitolino, tbe garden of which overhangs 
tho Tarpeian rock, 

fittest ffeal of treason's race. 

The promontorv whence the traitor's leap 
^ f^urwl all ambition.” 

But, owing to tho accumulation of soil at the bottom, 
this leap might now be taken without any very cxtraoi lU- 
nary risk. 

The ancient buildings, to lie noticed In the sequel, 
nearly all gone; but there are many statues, and one n 
particular, a bronze enucstrian figure of M. Aurelius, oc- 
cupying the centre or tho Piazza del l'ampidogi‘<>< 
matids attention, not only on account of its beautv, o' 
its acknowledged uutiquity. In fact, quite enough Is *>11 
Birnishcd both by Nature In the commanding posiiio" 
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the hill, and by Art in the various arciiitectiiral embel- 
lishments formed principally of ancient materials, to call 
L\p in the mind of the classical student those bye-gone 
iays when decrees issued from the gapitol fraught with 
:he destinies of a subject world. 

•• A ffea and realms are crowded in this space, 

This mountain, whose obliterated pian 
Tito p>raniid of empires pinnaclcti. 

Hitlier the kini^doms and the nations came 
In supplicating crowds to ieom their dooms." 

CAilde Harold. 


The Capitollne Museum comprises a few and not very 
k>Rlu;il)le paintings by tlie old masters ; but on the other 
land, the collection of statues and marbles includes some 
)f tl'.e most precious relics of ancient art, amonc which 
nay be mentioned the “ Dying Gladiator,” the mis- 
latiied ‘‘ Antlnous,” and the splendid group of “ Cupid 
ind Psyche.” {Conder's Italy ^ iii. 347.; Maclarcn, p. 
00—162.) The only other government buildings re- 
piiring notice are the new post-office, in the Piazza 
i’olonna, near the Corso, and tlie castle or citadel of 
St. Angelo: the central tower of the latter was built by 
Hadrian (tlience callcjl Moles Iladrtani) for a inauso- 
t!um, and was unquestionably tlie most superb sepulchral 
nonumeiit ever raised in Rome. It began to be used as 
i fortress when the city was attacked by the Goths : its 
iefences were strengthened by various pontiffs, the last i 
md grv'atest improvement having bt'en made by Urban 
who completed the/oM# and bastions towards tlie | 
neadows. It is now used as a state prison and house of 
‘orrection, but is bettor known to foreigners as the plaee 
A-hence are discliarged the magnificent fireworks of the 
Kaster festival. 

Rome, as previously seen, comprises a great number of 
palaces, with' the general plan of which the reader is 
ilready acquainted ; but a few deserve more particular 
luitice. 'I'he Colonna palace, in the square of its own 
iiaino, fronting the Corso, is entered by a noble painted 
itairease, loading to a gallery which, in point of size and 
irc'iiitecture, is the finest in Rome; the roof of the saloon 
s supported by polished columns of giallo anticOy and I 
.ho ceiling displ^s the battle of Lepauto, the event of I 
A hich raised a Colonna to the honours of a Roman trl- j 
imph. The collection of pictures, however, is about 
tlie worst of any in Rome. ( IViUiutm's Letters, ii. 80.) 
I'lie Borghese palace is also a very splendid building, 

‘ remarkable for its extent, its porticoes, Its granite 
L'olumns. and Its long suite of apartments, being still 
more distinguished by the well-supported magnificence ; 
that pervades every part, and gives the whole mansion, 
I'roin the ground-floor to the attic, an appearance of 
neatness, order, and opulence.” These are the words of 
Kustace ; and, according to later writers, this palace is 
It present equally wdl kept up. The collection, 
w hicli, contrary to the usual rule, is on the grouiijl-floor, 
occupies nine large rooms, and ranks among the first In 
Home. The Doria palace, in the ('orso, has three vast 
Ironts, and comprises a spacious court, surrounded by 
colonnades : the gallery is particularly rich in paintings 
uf the Italian and other schools, including many land, 
pcape, by Caspar Poussin and Claude: in fact, nowhere 
else in Rome is there so varied a collection, or one so 
well suited for the purposes of study. {Home in the Vdth 
Century, iii. 6_14.) The Barbertni palace, one of the 
grandest buildings in modern Rome, built from the 
united designs of Matierno, Bernini, and Borromini, 
consists of a projecting centre, surmounted by a square 
antern and two smaller wings ; It comprises, also, 
besides statues and paintings, a noble library, freely 
thrown open to the public. The Famese palace, a 
noble structure, to erect which the Colosseum and the 
theatre of Marccllus were despoiled of their choicest 
ornaments, had formerly a magnificent and, in some 
respects, unrivalled collection of ancient sculpture, paint- 
ings, and books. Rut the king of the TVo Sicilies having 
succeeded to the rich inheritance of this illustrious 
amiiy the collection has been carried to Naples. On 
the ceiling of a gallery belonging to the Rospigliosi 
pul^e, on the Monte Cavallo, is the famous Aurora, the 
oeuvre of Guido, which the beautiful engraving by 
orghen must have made familiar to many of our readers, 
i he Jiracciano and Cwiini palaces, and others too nu- 
mentioned, deserve attention for their 
treasures of art with which 

inev are furnishetl. 

^**^^** its palaces, has numerous villas, both 
fow l without tile present walls, built chiefly by a 
a ^ whose richos, taste, learning, and h-*iiiire, 
iSl!** t beautiful retreaU. The Villa 

ideafilrn® ***« already been mentioned as including 
1 ^1*® favourite resort of the 
of mansion, with its collection 

VilKblTii marbles, is equally beautiful. The 
di'sicn^ SSL Salara, Is of exquisite 

Carina! Albaiii, one of the pro- 
that undii ” ^ modem, times : It was nere 
Patronage, WInkeiman pursued those 


studies tiiat enabled him to write Ids history of an- 
cient art. The collection, once far more extensive*' 
Is said to lie extremely choice ; In* fact. It does not 
contain a single mediocre piece. The vtilas Aldo- 
brandini, Pamfili, I..anti, and Tudovisi, are all, more or 
le.ss, adorned with frescoes and ancient statuary ; besides 
being well situated and surrounded with fine gardens. 
The magnificent Medici villa, on the Pincian hill, is now 
appropriated to the use of the French Academy. 

The Tiber, including its windings, runs for three 
miles through Rome. The greatest breadth of the 
stream witliin the walls Is only about 4fK)ft., and the 
smallest 200 ft., the average being somewhat less than 
one third the breadth of the Thames at London Bridge, 
and considerably loss than that of the (Uyde at* Glasgow. 
It is deeper, however, than tlie Clyde, and has certainly 
a larger volume of water. 

“ V'ortirilnis raptclis et tnuIU flavus arenft 
la niare proruaipit." JKn. vil. 31. 

It well merits the epithet of Jlavus, a*! it is not only dis- 
coloured, but loaded with yellow mud beyond almost any 
other river ; and this is not the consequence of accidental 
ll(M)ds, for its waters are scarcely ever clear, and hence, 
no doubt, its ancient name Alhnla. Its banks are low 
and tame, consisting for the most part of crumbling soil, 
withiuit <|ua 3 ’ 8 , and at many j)lace8 without even pro- 
tecting walls ; and they arc not ornamented by a single 
promenaileor decent street. {Maclarcn, p. LW.) There 
are only two places where there is a sort of quay, 
or landing-place, one called Ripetta, on the E. bank, 
above the bridge of St. Angelo, where boats from the 
inland provs. land wine, provisions, ^^-c., and the other 
at the S. end of the city, on the opposite bank, called the 
Porto di Itipa (Irandc, where sea-borne vessels land 
their cargoes, and where there is a line of warehouses, 
and a custom-house. Tliree bridgc.s cross the river 
within Rome ; that most northward is the Ponte St. An- 
gelo (anc. /LVm^), built by Hadrian, and restored 
in Its present form by Clement IX. : it is a structure of 
no great beauty, having a balustrade, on the top of which 
are several liideous-looking figures of angels. The next, 
proceeding southif^ard, is the Ponto Sislo (anc. Pons Ja- 
niculensis), built by either Trajan or Antinonus Pius, 
and rebuilt by Sixtus IV., in the l.Mh century. About 
half a mile low er down is the island of San Bartolomeo, 
the ancient Insula Tihcrina, of oblong shape, about 
1,000 ft. in length, and 300 ft. in breadth, united with 
the R. bank by tlie Ponte San Bartolomeo (anc. Pons 
Cestius), and with the W. bank and the district of Tras- 
tevore by tlie Ponte dl quattro Capi, so called from a 
head of Janus Qiiadrlfrons that formerly stood there ; it 
is the Pons Fabricins of antiquity, and was constructed 
rt»no6I,B. c. Within Rome, also, arc the remains of 
three ancient bridges, the principal being the Pons TVi- 
uniphalis, so called* from the circumstance of the tri- 
umphal proce-ssions crossing it on their way to the 
capitol ; it is now entirely destroyed, hd|||he piers of It 
may be distinguished by the agitation of^iPwater a little 
below the bridge of St. Angelo. About half of the Pons 
Palaiinus, the most ancient bridge of Rome, is still 
standing, a few yards below the island of San Bartolo- ^ 
moo, and a continuation has been made of wood for the * 
accommodation of foot passengers. '1 he Pons Sublicius 
or /Kinilius, the most southerly of the old Roman bridges, 
has long disappeared. The Tiber is now, as It was in 
Virgil’s time, subject to very high and also frequent 
floods, the water sometimes rising as high as the Piazza 
dl Spagna, and very frequently laying under water all 
the streets in the busy quarter near the river. On the 
Porto dl Ripetta are two pillars which murk the height 
of the diffTcrent floods for some centuries past ; and It 
appears from it that they have all happened between the 
months of November and February. The frequency of 
these inundations gave rise to various projects for pre- 
venting them, and Aurelian caused the banks to be 
raised and its channel cleared, though with what suc- 
cess we are pot informed. The vast accumulation or 
soil, however, by which the surface of modern Rome 
is raised so many feet above the ancient city, must, un- 
doubtedly, make it less liable to sufler from floods now 
than formerly. {Burton, i. 336.) 

The CLASSICAL MONUMENTS of Romo are very nume- 
rous, their interest depending on their beauty, grandeur, 
and singularity, their intrinsic merits, or on the events 
and personages historically associated with them. Those 
who expect gratification from the first source will, in 
many instances, be disappointed, as the greater number 
present little to please the eye or gratify the taste. • The 
aqueducts, for example, those astonishing efforts of hu- 
man industry, which stretch across the Campagna in 
various din otinns, exhibit their real greatness only to 
the understanding. Tqthe eye, these works (of which 
there seem to have been 14, coming from 9 different 
sources,) present merely a series of naked brick arches, 
scarcely larger than a house-door in span, or higher than 
a park-wall, and without any sort of ornament. Near the 
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mountains^ and in crossing valleys, they may be lofty ; but 
in the vicinity of the city they are low and tame : three 
only now remain ill a state fit for use, viz. the Acqua vcr> 
gine, Acqua felicl (anc. the Claudian aqueduct), and the 
Acqua Sabatina, which supplies the Janiculum. The 
Homan roads, also, solidly built of large stones, may be 
called great works for their expense and utility, but they 
have no external attractions. The same remark applies 
to the Chaco:, of which a false idea is conveyed by call- 
ing them setvers. They were rather drains made to 
carry off the stagnant water of the pestilential marshes, 
which occupied much of the low ground near the Tiber, 
and the spaces between the Aventine, Palatine, and Ca- 
pitoline hills. They were constructed at a very early 
period (according to some, in the time of the kings), for 
the obv ious reason, that the marslics separated the first 
inhabited parts of the city from each other, and their 
desiccation became indispensable. Tlic height and width 
of the Cloaca maxima, are equal, each measuring KU 11. : 
a view of it may he obtained at its mouth, where it flows 
into the Tiber a little below the Ponte llotto, another 
portion being visible near the Arch of Janus Qiindrifroos. 

The baths, as they now exist, are an assemblage of 
naked, half dilapidated brick walls, which surprise by 
their huge size and the ext<?ntof ground they cover. We 
know of the former existence of eight thernue, erected 
by difierent emperors ; and tlie carc.isst's of three remain 
in considerable masses, those of Titus, Caracalla, and 
Diocletian, the ruins of the first two of wliich are in 
vineyards, a great part of the last having l>eeu trans 
formed by Michael Angelo into the church and monastery 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli. Each consists of a laby- 
rinth of apartments, the uses of some of which antiqua- 
ries have scarcely been able to conjecture. Caracalla’s 
baths covered an area of 28 English acres, a space nearly 
three times the size of I^incoln’s Inn Fields, in London. 
•* But we must keep in mind the multifarious nature of 
these establishments, which included not only baths, 
with their caldaria, frigidaria, sudatoria, &c., but por- 
ticoes and gardens, libraries, lecture and conversation 
rooms for the philosophers, academies and halls for de- 
clamation, gj’innasia for the “ fancy,” theatres for the gay, 
temples for the devout, and, most probably, wine shops 
or places of refreshment for all ; in fact, they wore less 
batns than ‘ places of universal recreation.’ The Koman 
Citizen left his house early, and only returned at night to 
his lied, spending the day chiefly in the forum, the courts 
of justice, or at the batiis. The latter establishments 
seem to have combined the uses of our cofTee-houses, 
reading-rooms, libraries, lecture-rooms, and theatres, as 
well as baths. We may call tiicm, indeetl, national club- 
tootns, supplied with every species «f accommodation 
then in vogue, and open to the whole free citizens of 
Rome. It is this circumstance which gives them their 
interest. We cannot tread these ghastly chambers, where 
no sound now falls on the ear save* the echo of our own 
Steps, withou^iinking of the animated throng that once 
peopled thenfl|K crowd of Roman citizens of all grades 
and classes, from the emperor to the mendicant who re- 
ceived his monthly dole of wheat from the public grana- 
ries, the foreigners from every clime, prinees, tax-gather- 
ers, hostages, petitioners, litigants, soldiers, parasites, 
who came to the seat of cmjiire for business or pleasure. 
All these must have resorted to the baths, some for ab- 
lution, exercise, or .amusement, some to read in the 
libraries, some to listen to the philosophers, some to talk 
of the news and hear bulletins read from the armies, an- 
nouncing battles on the Rhine or Euphrates, or insur. 
rections in Spain or Gaul.” ( Maclarcn's Notes, p. 142.) 

Among tlie numerous temples that once adonuM the 
ancient capital of the world, the Pantheon and the tem- 
ples of Vesta, Peace, Fortuna vlrills, and Bacchus, pre- 
sent extensive and very interesting remains ; hut incom- 
parably finer than all the rest is the Pantheon (in the 
ancient Campus Martins), which, though stripped of its 
external ornaments, and disfi^red by two modern l>el- 
Cries, erected by Bernini, is entire within. This exquisite 
temple was built, as Pliny tells us (Hist. Nat., lib. xxxvl. 
cap. 15.), and as the Inscription on the portico testifies, by 
Agrfppa, the friend and general of Augustus, who dedi- 
catecl It to Jupiter the Avenger, Jovi ultori. It is a per- 
fect circle, 180 ft. in diameter. 

*' Relic of nobler dari« and noblest arts ! 

Despoiled, jet pt-rfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holtneM appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model.” 

Its beauty consists in its admirable proportions ; and its 
portico, 110 ft. in length, by 44 ft. in depth, supported by 
16 Corinthian columns of white marble, has a most ma- 
jestic appearance. ” The portal is more than faultless ; 
it is postlively the most sublime result that was ever 

S roduced by so little architecture.” (Forsyth.) The 
ome is of great extent, and has a central aperture, from 
which the building receives its entire light. The Pan- 
theon has l»een stri(>ped of every thing that could be 
taken away, in order to furnish materials fur the embel- 
"Ushmeat of St. Peter’s. It U now made the receptacle of | 


monuments to those who have deserved well of their 
country, and contributed to sustain the reputation of 
Italy. 

The great wonder of ancient Rome, however, is tlio 
Flavian amphitheatre, now the Coliseum, or more pro- 
perly Colosseum*, unquestionably the most august ruin 
in the world, and by far the largest amphitheatre of 
which we have any knowledge. 


“ Omnls Cresareo cedat labor amphitheatro, 
Unum praj cunctis fauia loquatur oinis.” 

MarHal d 


Sped. 


It consists of a vast ellipse, the length of the longest 
diameter measured from the outside of the outer wall 
being about 620, and that of the shortest 613 ft., so that it 
covers about 6j Engl, acres of ground 1 The longest 
diameter of the arena has been variously given at from 
287 to 300 ft., and the shortest at from 180 to 100 ft. ; the 
space between the arena and the outer wall (from 100 to 
167 ft.) being occiijiied by <he walls, corridors, and seats 
that rose tier above tier from the wall round the arena 
nearly to the ton of the outer w all. The latter, w hich is 
about 170 ft. in neight, consists of three row s of vaulted 
arches rising one ahove another, exclusive of which, ii 
had, whcii perfect, upper works of wood. 'I'his colossal 
amphitheatre is s;iid to have had seats for 87,000 spectators, 
and standing room for 20,000 more ! I'liere is really, 
therefore, but little of exaggeration in the statement of 
Addison that the amphitheatre 

on ilii tniblic shows unpeopled Rome, 

And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb. 

The arena was sufficiently extensive for the exliibition, 
on the grandest possible scale, of the bloody sports that 
delighted the ancient Romans j and here iiundreds, ami 
even thousands, of gladiators and of wild beasts have 
frequently contended at once — 

Ilutciter'd to make a Human holiday ! ” 

This magnificent ruin has been much damaged by earth- 
quakes, lightning, and the destroying influence of Ihne ; 
but it lias snft’ored incomparably more from tlie injurii s 
inflicted upon it by the successive masters of Rome. In 
the 12th century it was occupied as a fortress ; and in tin? 
course of the next century it became, what it long conti- 
nued to be, a common quarry, whence matt^rials were 
taken to build a large portion of the modern city, ( Iloh- 
house's Illustrations of Chi/de Harold, pp. 26.3—286.) In 
consequence of these lengthened devastations, ” in t 
a single step is now remaining of all the seats of stoni' 
which rose in regular succession from the arena ; but 
tlie wall which siirroundixl it, to prevent the escape of 
the wihl beasts, is nearly entire. The interior presents 
ar most com|)Iete scone of destruction. By means <d‘ 
broken staircase.s, we may climb up a considerable height, 
and almost be lost in the labyrinth of ruins. It is from 
such a view of these remains that the best idea of their 
vastness is formed ; and if viewed by muonliglit, when 
the shattered fragments of stone, and the shrubs which 
grow upon them, are seen at a distance in alternations of 
light and shade, the mind receives mingled impressions 
of gratification and melancholy which, perhaps, no other 
prospect in the world could produce,” (Burton's Boon', 
li. .V2— 5.'>.) At length, however, an end was put to the 
spoliation of this most splendid relict of imperial Rome. 

” Benedict XIV, consecrated the snot which persecution 
and fable had stained witli the blooa of so many Christi.ui 
m.artyrB.” (Gibbon, xll.4r).5.) And subsequent pontiHs 
have repaired and strengtliencd portions of the existing 
ruin. 

‘‘ The pile speaks powerfully to the imagination, 
through tne bloody rites once celebrated in it. It was 
the scene of those savage fights of gladiators, tliose com- 
bats of wild beasts which were unknown among otlmr 
ancient nations, and have fixed a brand of infamy on tlic 
Roman name. The lnteri»)r has been carefully cli'ardi 
out, and the boundaries of tlie arena which was so ulten 
soaked with blood arc distinctly seen. When we stana 
among the broken arches of this vast edifice, now the 
abode of bats and owls, silent as the grave, and with o"^ 
a single building near it, our thoughts are irresistibly 
canled back to the thousands of ail ranks and both sexes 
who once filled its ample benches, to the roars and yells 
of the wild animals lacerating each other, the shrieks "j 
the slaiiglitered human beings, and the shouts of 
blood- thirsty multitude now applauding the blow w nirii 
took away a fellow -creature's life, and now calling <’'n 
for fresh victims. These cruel exhibitions were cl»ar)‘'‘ 
terLtic of Rome, both republican and imperial. 

Greeks, wherever they established their power, 
with them the elevated sentiments and graceful 
the stage ; and you may trace the dominion of 
mans over the ancient world, by the amphitheatres o 

* The amphitheatre of VMPMian ami Titus was, in "JlJ,,!’ 

called Co/iMWM, or ColuMOo, man tbevMtneas o* \cro. 

not, n hM iMNMi ■ometlmM stated, from a colossal ‘ ^ • 

pposMt to have sUmmI imu It. (Lumisdsn't Antiqudtet <5^ 
iluable woik, p. 92j).) 
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for the gratification pf their ferocity.” {Maclaren's 
Notes f 150-2.) 

The Romans, always fond of shows and games, were 
especially attached to those of the Circus. 

— Duas tantum res anxius optat, 

I’anem et Cirtcnscs. 

JtivKJfAi., Sal, 10 . ▼. 81 . 

There are said to have been at one time no fewer than 
15 circuses in the city and its environs. The principal 
of which were the Circus Maximus, Circus Agonolis, and 
the circuses of Nero and Caracalla. Of the Circus Maxi- 
mus (wliich Ammianus Marcell inus describes as being at 
once “ the temple, the dwelling-house, the public meeting, 
and all tiie hopes of tlie ancient Romans”), there are now 
no remains ; but I’liny iniorms us that it was capable of 
accommodating 2i>0,000 spectators ; and Juvenal, using, 
perhaps, a poet’s licence, goes the length of saying, 

" Totara hocUe Koinani Circus capit." 


The form of the Circus Agonalis (supposed to have 
been built by the Emperor Severus) may be traced in 
the I’iarza Navona; and even the round end is not 
Idst: It is about 750 ft. in length ; and the races held 
here during the Carnival forcibly remind us of the uses 
to which it was formerly devoted. The Circus of Cara- 
calla, outside the gate of San Sebastian, has Its walls 
still entire, though the seats have fallen in, leaving a 
kind of terrace along the whole length of the walls. It 
ajipears to h;ivo been 1,078 ft. in length, 435 ft. in width, 
and to liav«;been capable of aecoiiim<idiitiiig -^o/icio 
talors. Of the other Roman ruins te\cp|<jiiK tbO'C of 
tiie fonnn and capitol), the two columns of Tr.'\jan and 
Antouinc, and the three triumnhal arches of Titus, Con- 
fctantiiK'. and Severus, principally deserve attention, from 
their beauty and the taste displayed iu their execution. 
'I'lio column of Trajan, erected to commemorate that 
cnuHToi-'s suooesst's in Dacia, is 115 ft. 10 in. in height, 
not Including the statue of St. Peter, which Sixtus V. 
bad the biid taste to substitute for that of its illustrious 
founder. A spiral staircase leads to the balustrade at 
the top ; and the exterior is adorned with sculptures in 
basso relievo, spirally arranged round the column, repre- 
senting the victories .and achievements of the emperor. 
Napoleon’s pillar at Paris I.s a good imitation of that of 
Trajan. 'I’he, pillar of Antonine (or, more correctly, of 
M. Aurelius, for he erected it), in the Piazxa Colonna, is 
I22J ft. high, and is now surmounted by a colossal statue 
of St. Paul ; the bas-reliefs, similarly arranged to those 
on the other column, are not nearly so well executed, and 
the whole is much injured and aebreed. The Arch of 
Titus, built to commemorate his victories over the Jews, 
consisting of a single arch, was adorned with eight 
njarble columns of the Comimsito order, and had its 
interior covered with sculptures, representing the em- 
peror’s triumph after the capture of Jerusalem ; but it is 
in a state of great dilapidation, many of its rich deco- 
rations having been carrie<l oif to embellish the Farnese 
and either palaces : latterly, however, some attempts 
have been made towards Its restoration. Till the time 
of ;,ixtu8 IV., the bas-reliefs were not visible, so much 
had tlm soil accumulated and buried the arch ; but that 
|)ontitr ordered It to be excavated ; and there is now a 
clear passage under it at the level of the ancient pavc- 
numt, and, perhaps, on the pavement Itself. The arch 
?! the foot of the Palatine hill, near 

the Colosseum, is the most noble, because tiie best pre- 
served structure of the kind in Rome; but it is in- 
dobted for its chief beauty to the spoliation of the arch of 
t rajau, which stood in the forum of that emperor, and 
which the senate, with equal barliarism ancl servility, 
stripped of its bas-reliefs and other rich materials, em- 
pioying them to ornament the new structure. It con- 
sists ot a largo arch betu'een two of smaller size, having 
on each side 4 fluted Corinthian columns of glallo-antico 
supporting the flgures of 8 Dacian captive warriors. It 
IS covered with the bas-reliefs taken from the arch of 
I rajan, and with others of later date and of very inferior 
execution. The soil which had accumulated round this 
arch was excavated in 1804, when part of the Via TrU 
♦ /u'*'** brought to light. The grass-grown plat- 
once, probably, occupied by the victor 
but this has disappeared. We 
stated, that the paltry gateway in front of 
i» a wretched miniature imitation of 

nl/ro \*P*tollne Hill, “ that rock of triumph, that high 
embraced her heroes,” naturally 
t)hv nf enthusiasm; but of the topogra- 

the ancient Capitol we really know next to no- 
rock*’# temples, 16 chapels, 3 altars, the great 

with’ library, an athenseum, an area covered 

arra^^Mi eurollmopt-offlce, all these are to be 

breS . and 200 In 

be assianed^ fA precision 

salt w^ern ^'*!?** vaults crowded with 

1’lie cltadol of Gatulus was discovered. 

1 may be beiieyed to have extended along the 


whole side of the hill.” (Hobhouse's lUustrntions of 
Childe Harold.) But however little be known of the 
precise position of these ancient buildings, here was 
situated the domus de. canna straminibusque, which 
passed for the house of Romulus, and was preserved with 
religious care till the time of the emperors ; here the 
Roman people celebrated their most sacred rites, and 
kept their treasures, archives, trophies, records. Sibylline 
books, and other valued relics ; and here 300 conquerors, 
in the space of 1 ,000 years, deposited their spoils and con- 
summated tlieir glories, by the grand specUicle of a tri- 
umph. {Mnclaren, p. 161.) The Roman forum, how- 
ever, is, perhaps, the most melancholy object within the 
walls of “the eternal city.” Its former grandeur is 
utterly annihilated ; the ground has been applied to 
other purposes, and even the exact position of its various 
parts is much disputed, though it be probable that exca- 
vations, judiciously conducted, would set the question at 
rest. The forum, as described by Bunsen, the Prussian 
envoy, who took great pains on its investigation, ap- 
pears lo have been of no great size (aliout 2 acres), and 
to have owed much of its magnillcence to the temples, 
basilica;, curiae, and other buildings ttiat surrounded it. 
Indeed it was in consequence of its inadequate size, that 
Julius (’a'tar built a new one. Augustus, Trajan, and 
other emperors, followed his example, and Rome had 
ultimately a multitude of forums. But though the an- 
cient Forum Romaiiuin and nrcsent Cam|>o Vaccino be 
60 desol^e that we might apply to it Virgil’s description 
of its appl‘arance before the arrival of the ^I’rojan settlers, 
{.‘En. viii. 360.) : — 

“ passim armenta vlderes 

}t'>ti)an<Hjue foro et lautis inngire carinis,** 

the classical scholar turns with more pleasure to the 
pages of Byron : — 

“ Tl»e Forum, where Uie immortal accents alew, 

And still the eloqueiU air l)rcnthcs, hums with Ticero ! 

The field offrf l■.^.-lm. fa, lion, f.iine, :nid 1.1 . h«1 ; 

\\ Ik re a prou.l [.(.opU-'. |..i.Ki..n.i were i rh ilisl 
Fr..in the lir^l li.ai ol eiuiure In ilie hud 
Tuihai when funhirr world, lo f.idi d.” 

The forums of Augustus, Trajan, and Nerva, were laid 
out near the foot of the Capitolinc Hill, close to, though 
separated by buildings from the Forum Homanum ; and 
southward rises the Palatine Hill, on wliich was built 
that mere village or collection of huts of which the mas- 
ters of the world, in the days of their grandeur, loved to 
speak as “ the cradle of their empire, the acorn, whence 
sprung the mighty oak that overshadowed the world.” 
Cicero had a house here, and the brick ruins are still ex- 
tant of the golden palace of Nero ; but at present this 
spot, which once lodged the whole Human people, is oc- 
cupied by a single villa, surrounded by vineyards and 
gardens. All the more conspicuous monuments above 
described belong tO the imperial times, for scarcely a 
shred remains which c.m he referred with certainty to 
the ages of the Republic. The princio^ exceptions are 
the Tullian prison, comprising two duBfeons, perfectly 
dark, and built with huge blocks of stone, answering, 
in all respects, to the striking description given of it 
by Sallust ; {Bel Catalin., cap. 55.) ; there are also two 
ancient tombs (one of which belonged to the Cornelian 
family, and contained the bones of the Scipios); and 
the Cloaca Maxima already mentioned ; but these struc- 
tures have little beauty, and derive their interest almost 
exclusively from classical associations. 

Population — It is extremely diillcult to arrive at any 
just conclusions with respect either to the population of 
Rome, or of any other of the great cities ot antiquity. 
Generally it has been exceedingly exaggerated. The great 
actions of the Romans, the vast extent of their empire, 
and the magnificence and splendour of their capital, the 
original scat of their power, seem'naturally enough to lead 
to the conclusion that its pop. must have been immense. 
The strong national spirit of the Roman writers led even 
the most cautions among them to magnify tiie power and 
importance of the eternal city, which were exaggerated 
beyond all bounds by orators and poets, anxious to gain 
the favour of the public by flattering their prejudices, and 
exalting their power and greatness. The statements, too, 
of the classic.al writers as to the pop. of Rome and other 
great towns, arc not only in themselves very vague, 
but, being extremely liable to mistakes in copying, have, 
no doubt. In many instances been magnified by copyists 
and others, always prone to exaggerate what is really 
great, and of which they have no distinct knowledge. 
And in addition to this, all inquiries into the pop. of 
Rome, Athens, and other ancient cities, are rendered pe^ 
culiarly dlflicult from the circumstance of the returns or 
the censuses, and the statements in the classical au« 
thoritios louuv’ed on them, usually or always referring to 
such free citizens only as were capable of bearing arms, 
without including children or slaves, though the latter 
formed in most instances a large, if not the largest portion, 
of the pop. Otir limits will not, however, permit of our 
entering into any detailed examination or the various 
statements that have been put forth with respect to the 
Qq 2 
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pop. of Rome. The exaggemtions of Vosslos, Liosius, 
Cotiteaiibrlant, aud others, who give to iinuerial Kume 
14, ft, and 3 millions of tnhab., are too absura to deserve 
notice. Hume, who In his masterly on the Popu- 

lousness qf Ancient Natiitm, has discussed the question 
of th<* pop. of Rome with his usual learning and good 
sense, arrives at the conclusion that Rome, when in the 
zenith of her greatness, might have been about as populous 
as London in I7f)0 ; in other words, that she might then 
have had from 700,000 to 800, (KX) inhab. Gibbon esti- 
mated the pop. at 1,200,0(X) (v. 286., 8vo. cd.) ; but it 
would appear that the more moderate estimate of Hume 
is the more accurate, though the probability be that even 
it is beyond the mark. It appears from the very learned 
and elaborate researches of M. Dureau do la Malle {Eco- 
nomic Publique des Homains, llv. ii. cap. 10.) that the 
area of Rome, included within the walls of Aurelian, 
which have been traced and laid down with the utmost 
precision, amotints to very near 1396* hectares, that is to 
about 3-,ftths the area of Taris : and tlie fair presumption 
is from the numerous forums and other open spaces in 
Rome, the number of tlie public buildings, and tne great 
magnitude of many of the private residences, that its 

K ., as compared with that of Paris, would be in a still 
proportion. To the pop. within tlie walls h;is, how- 
ever, to be added that of the suburbs, the amount of 
which is the subject of elaborate inquiry by the same 
learned critic. On tiie whole, he concludes, apparently 
on good grounds, that the pop. of imperial Ibune, in- 
cluding its sulmrhs, in its most dourishing peHud, may 
be fairV e.stimated, allowing for troops and strangers, at 
between 500,000 and 570,000 (i. 403.). And althougli we 
would not be understood as agreeing witli M. I)ur<>au de 
la Malle in all his statements, we have no doubt of their 
general accuracy, and of his e.stimatc coming very near 
the mark. And, in fact, how small soever it may appear 
when contrasted with the statements that have been long 
current as to its vast magnitude, a pop. of 600,000 is 
really immense for a city like Rome, without either ma- 
nufactures or trade, and the inhabs. of winch chiefly de- 
pended for sub.si.sfence on the gratuitous distribution of 
the corn supplied by tiie coumiered provinces. 

During the troubles that devastated Italy, and espe- 
cially Rome, from the 5th to the 13th century, the pop. 
of the city rapidly declined, and did not exceed that of a 
third or fourth rate town of the present day. But from 
the 1 4th century it beaan agaiu to Increase ; and in the 
“golden days” of Leo X., it is sujipused to have 
amounted to about 86,00(). Tow ards the middle of the 
17th century it wiis estimated at 90,000. In 170i), the 
Inhabs. amounted to 138, .568; in 1740, to 146,080; in 1765, 
to 161,899. xii. 429.) But, owingito the Influence 

of the French occupation, they had bdlen oiF, in 1821, to 
146,000, exclusive of Jews. It has, however, again in- 
creasc'd ; and at the last census, i(Vil838, it had 1 (8,903 
Inhabs. Owing partly to the unhealtliiuess of a portion 
of the towit, aM partly to the celibacy of large classes 
of the pop., thi|§deaths uniformly cxcettd the births ; >o 
that were it not for tiie influx of inhabs. from .all parts 
of Italy, and indeed, of Europe, tlie pop. would rapidly 
decline. The decrease in 1837 was chiefly attributable to 
the ravages of the cholera. 

The inhabitants, generally, are of a very mixed race ; 
and it would be absurd to suppose, after so many ciianges, 
that they possess any considerable portion of ancient 
Roman blood. The men of the working and middling 
classes are generally stout and goml-looking ; tiiough wliat 
are called Roman faces seem to be rarer than in England. 
The women, though good looking when young, soon be- 
come coarse , and, b<ung large-boned, have a haggard ap- 
pearance on losing their plumpness in old age. The men 
wear bats with crowns like a sugar-loaf, very wide cloaks 
wrapping round and round like a Scotch plaid ; pieces of 
cloth tied about the legs with cords, instead of stockings, 
and sandals in lieu of shoes. The women generally wear 
a scarlet spencer with sleeves; and, fur a heatl-drcss, a 
{/lece of white linen, thickened on the crown by nu- 
merous folds, and with the end hanging down behind to 
the shoulders. Want of cleanliness is a common vice. 
The streets, public places, houses, and persons of the 
bulk of the pop., would all be improved by scrubbing, 
washing, ana combing. Some of the most interesting 
objects are inaccessible from the accumulation of filth ; j 
and the appearance of the monks is absolutely disgust- i 
iiig ; they are not redolent of holiness, but or dirt and 
vermin. 

The cardinals and bishops being (under the pope) 
|the rulers of the country, constitute the court-party, and 
^claim the highest rank, alter whom come the lay.nObiHty, 
subsisting on the revenues of their estates. The priest- 
hood forms a very numerous portion of the inhabs. ; 
for, besides 37 cardinals and bishops, it appears, ac- 
cording to the census of lfl36, that there were then in 
city 3,490 priests and monks, besides 1,384 nuns. 
The civil nobility, with a few exceptions, are few in 
number, poor, and without power or influence. The 
lawyers, who are divided lutu 4 classes (correspond- 


ing nearly with king's counsellors, barristers, attorneys, 
and notaries), form a pretty extensive section. After 
them rank the artists, a very numerous body, with a 
good dcid of influence in society ; and next to these aro 
the mercanti di Campagna, a wealthy class, who farm 
extensively, and have warehouses at Rome for the sale 
of their produce. Rome has about ft, .500 shops; but 
their owmers, with some few excoj>tions, rank below 
the classes above described. The foreigners, a mixed 
multitude, among whom the English and Russians are 
the most numerous, and, generally sneaking, the best in- 
formed, constitute a class of themselves ; enjoying also, 
in consequence of their wealth, many peculiar privileges. 
The police exercises no inquisitorial powers; and I’o- 
reignerg may live as they please without attracting at- 
tention, and do, with impunity, what would not be per- 
mitted to natives. To tliis circumstance, as well as to 
the fascinations of antiquity and modern art, we way at- 
tribute the visits of foreigners ; for, of the English at 
least, a large proportion are led by motives very different 
from a love either of the fine arts or cla.ssic lore. {Mac- 
laren^ p. 145 ) With respect to morals, it is admitted on 
ali h:u)ds that they are extremely lax. The common 
people are intelligent, and obliging, but pas.sionate ; and, 
on the slightest provocation, strike at each other with 
knives. Revenge and jealousy often lead, among the 
lower orders, to assassinations ; r<>ndered more frequent 
by the almost perfect impunity with which they may 
be cominilted. The statements as to conjugal infi- 
delity are, perhaps, exaggerated ; though tlie circum- 
stances under which society is placed, the swarms of 
priests, monks, and others, having no excitement but 
tliat of intrigue, leave no doubt as to the prevalence 
of licentiousness, and the general corruption of nioi als. 
The modern Romans arc jirone to falseiiood. “ They 
never speak truth,” says Mr. Maclaren, “ at the.expense 
of their own interest ; and in the courts it is assertfd 
that any quantity of false evidence may be got for money. 
Cheating, in all its forms, is practised by iiigh and low ; 
and provided it be cleverly done, and successful, they feel 
a pride in telling it. The judges and functionaries of all 
kinds have the reputation of being very corrupt. Tlie 
Ingher classes are slaves to their vanity, and their indo- 
lent pleasures ; the lower to the most abject superstition. 
Tills character, however, chiefly belongs to the past or 
passing generation. A large proportion of the young 
Romans in the middle and upper classes are described as 
liberal, gentlemanly, and bonourable; but they, and in- 
deed tlie <“ducated classes generally of all ages, are 
Deists. They .sptvak with contempt of the mummeries 
and pious frauds thev daily witness, but go once a yt'ar 
to confession in order to avoid scandal. The Romans 
have, however, their redeeming qualities : they are very 
sober, social in tludr habits, fond of their children, and 
obliging to strangers. There is no town, perhaps, where 
foreigners feel so much at case. They may dross as tliey 
please, live as they please, and indulge in all tliuir per- 
I sonal tastes and eccentricities, witln ut being annoyed, or 
j even stared at. In private lodging-houses strangers 'I jI'Ico 
meet with much genuine and gratuitous kindness. Many 
I of their vices may be ascribeu to the operation of a bad 

f )olitical system on minds naturally acute and active ; 
or falsehood, hypocrisy, and craft arc the natural fruits 
I of a government which crushes liberty of thouglit.” 

{ Maclaren' s Notes, p. 82.) 

The manners of the upper classes are indicative of 
extreirre indolence. They ri.se late, and are never to 
be seen until four in the afternoon, when they take 
a drive up and down the Corso, which, narrow as it 
is, may be termed the Hyde I’ark of Rome ; after w hicli, 
they resort to soirees in private houses, for the theatres 
are ojieii only during the carnival. To walk in Ronu* 
is quite uofushionable ; and a carriage of some kind 
or other Is quite indispensable, even to those of tiie 
Doblei^sc or gentry wliose limited income denies them 
a comfortalde meal. Dancing, conversation, and cards 
aro the chief evening amusements; dinner-parties are 
almost unknown, and suppers are only given on gi< at 
occasions. In the month of May, all the inhabitants that 
can afford it, go to the country for 2 months, and again 
in October for the same )>eriod, the air of the C.tmpauna 
being then purified by the rains of Apr^ and September. 
On these occasions, they hire a house or lodging in 
of the petty towns 10 m. or 15 m. from Rome ; and timm 
principal amusement during their villagetura consists m 
fishing and bird-catching ; the chase; in any of its noble 
formf, being little followed. 

The public amusements consist of theatrical 
sentXtions, concerts, and religious ceremonies, wh” 
occasional IVolics at the carnival and other festive sea- 
sons. There arc three theatres, two of which, the 
•erla and opera btifik, are open during a great part ol 
year ; but the performances are of a very mediocre de- 
scription ; the concerts have little to recommend them, 
and among the people at large, music forms ‘ 
small part of their enjoyment, though a few wandern k 
harpers {,carciqfalhri) may sometimes be found iiyns 
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to inspire them with the love of sweet sounds. An but the inefficiency of this body, wliirh is said to be even 
amphitheatre (correa') for bull-fights, tumbling, horse- more imbecile than the old town guard of Kdinburgh, is 
riding, &c. has been formed out ot an ancient mausoleum proved by tbe firequent robberies and assassinations com- 
ol Augustus, and when open is a favourite resort. The mitted with almost total impunity. 

carnival would require some space for its description in Rome, though the chief manufacturing city of the 
detail : it may be sufficient here to observe, that in its Papal States, has no manufacture deserving much 
license and intrigue, its unbridled mirth, and Its levelling notice. The principal are silk and woollen goods, espe- 
of rank; nay, even in the season of its celebraticui, it daily velvets, brocades for the clergy, and the more 
bears an obvious resemblance to the Roman Saturnalia ; expensive kinds of silk goods. 1 hits of very good qua- 
but it approaches, perhaps, more closely to the feast of lity are made here to the value of about 200,000 crowns 
(’ybele, when, according to Livy (xxiv. c. 14.), the a year. The manufacture of mosaics and jewellery of an 
richest draperies were hung from the windows, ma.sque- extremely varied character, occupies a great number of 
fading took place in the streets, and every one, disguising hands, and many also are employed in making casts, or 
himself as he plea.sed, walked about tlie city in jest and imitations of antique mmlels, 4!iL'c. Leather, and prepared 
buffoonery. If the historian had informed us iu addition skins, gloves, parchment, strings for musical Instru- 
lliat one of the principal ainnseinents was a promiseiiuus inents, glue, glass bottles, are among the other articles 
pelting of sugar-plums or chalk-stones, he would have manufactureil in the city ; hut they are of no great iin- 
inrnished us with a precise picture of tlic modern Car- portance ; and with the exception of works connected 
nival. ReligiotJS festivals are very frequent, but occur with the fine art.s, all the manufactures are condneti'din 
olteiier between Advent and St. Peter’s Day than at the most clumsy maimer. 'i'he Hospital of St. Miehael 
other seasons. 'I’he I’ope celebrates mass and c onfers lias the privilege of furni.shlng cloth for the aiiostolic 
bis public benediction in St. Peter’s on ( hristmas Day, palaces and the pontificval troops. None but national wool 
liaster Day, Whit-Sunday, and other festivals, on which is employed in the manufacture ; the spinning is done 
occasions the solemnities are unusually grand, and at- by hand, chiefiy by women in the prisons, the warping 
tract immense crowds to tin* church. is effected also by manual labour, and It is made a boast 

'I'lie exhibition of the illuminated cross lias been that no machinery is employed where tlie work can be 
already mentioned. 'I'he illumination of the exterior done without it i 'I'hc? e;■;tahli^hment has 'Ih looms, 
of the cliurch is also very imposing : the appearance of employs H.'iO persons, and produces about 77,‘'»00 yds. 
this immense Imilding, w ith its dome, lantern, and a year.of tlie most costly, if not tiie best, cloth produced 
cross, all lighted w itli large paper lani eras, has a most in Kurope. Manuiactures of some kind or otlier are 
striking and inaguilioeut ellecf, which, however, is carried on also, ehietly by hand-labour, in 12 eonscr- 
miiHi heiglitened, when at. a given signal thousands of vatories, containing about hOn inmates. Rome has an 
globes ami stars of vivid lire, suddenly ignited, a.s if insurance company, a public bank, besides two private 
self-kindled, blaze in a moment into one d.uzliiig flood liankiiig-hoiisc.s, a savings’ bank, and a monte cii jneta, 
of light, all over that vast sti uetnre. Immediately after the hist of w hich liad, in a circulating capital of 

the above display, on the ni^ht of St. I’otcr’s day, lollow s 230,000 crowns. 

the (iiramlola, an exhibition of (ire-wnrks, from St. A grixit discrepancy of opinion has prevailed with rc- 
Angelo, which is generally admitted to be superior speet to the climate of Home. The fact, however, .seems 
to any other of the kind in the world. 'I'hese festivals to be, that wborever tin? houses are few, and the ground 
tost the Papal treasury about 15,000 crow ns a year. is mainly covered with gardens, lield.s, or ruin.s. malaria is 

VVe liave already noticed (I’acal Sta te.s, ow/f*, 402.) felt during the summer months, though not in the same 
the wretched state of literatun* and education in modem dt'gree as in the open country outside the walls. Now, 
Roiik!. It has, indeed, a university, a coll<‘ge, and nume- thi.s is the condition of the greater ))art of ancient Rome, 
rons public schoohs; but they either afl'ord no instruction of all the districts K. and S. the Quirinal and Capitol ; 
ill the higher branches of literature and philosophy, or so that five of the seven liills are either wliolly or nar- 
sneh only as is of tlie worst pos^lble description. All tially unhealthy. The upper part of the Pineian liill, 
foreign publications, tliat might tend to expand and en- the roa<l towards the Porta Pia. and the sjiace between 
lighten the public mind an* rigidly excluded ; all native the halhs of Diocletian and the Porta San Lorenzo are 
works must be submitted to the revision of the licensors ; also considered unhealthy, and there .are districts of the 
and the only literary imrsuits that nn*et with any encou- same cliaractcr hardly inhabited, having a convent here 
ragement are those naving referent^ to antiquity and and there, the re.st being laid out in gar(l(‘ns, vineyards, 
the fine arts ; and even they feel the ftfitalysis that affects &e. West of the I'ibcr, the district of Lung.i'ra is 
tlie other and nobler branches of study. “ Home, once unhealthy, 'i'he more dcns(*ly peopled parts, on the 
the mistress of the world, the seat of arts, empire, and contrary, arc sufficiently healthy; and it may be said, 
glory, now lies sunk in sloth, ignorance, and poverty, witli truth, that niodern Home, which extends from the 
enslaved to the most cruel as well as to the most conlemp- <)uiriual and the Chipitol to the hank.s of the 'I'iber, is 
tible of tyrants, superstition and religious imposture.” geuerally free from malaria. There are unhealthy 
(Middleton's Cicero, 1. 4P4. 4to ed.) seasons in Home, as in most otlier cities, and in par- 

Koine has numerous charitable institutions, the total ticular years epidemic fever.s prevail t#a fearful extent 
annual revenue of which amounts to between HOO.dOO and in the dirty and densely peojiled districts; but these 
h()(i,u()0 dollars, half of which comes from Uie papal have no connexion with malaria, being attributable 
treasury, the rest being supplied iiy endowments or rather to the absence of sewerage, and*the filthy habits 
voluntary contributions. Rut however largo be tlie of tlie lower orders. The temperature of the city is 
iiuinber of these establishments at Rome, “ a great pro- generally mild and genial. Frosts are not frequent, 
I'ortion of them are of doul)tful, ill-directed, and even and though snow falls occasionally, it seldom lies on 
pcniiciou.s charity. Not to speak of the foundling hos- the ground more th.an a single day. T\nyfr(imo7itnyia, 
pitals, or those which offer a premium to idleness and however, a piercingly cobi N. wind, sometimes blows 
thoughtlessness ; there are 13 societies for giving dow*- for days togetlier. Rains are frequent and heavy in 
rios to girls on marriage, and pecuniary gifts on taking November and December; but fi»gs are rare. In 
tbe veil; and of 1,4(X) women married here in a year summer the beat is often opprcs.sive, especially during 
l.bCK) avail themselves of these societies.” 'Plicre is also the prevalence of the seirocco. In .summer, the hour 
much private almsgiving, especially by the pope, who after sun-set is considered the most unw liolcsomc period 
thus spends about 35.000 crowns a year. Thecon.spquencc of the day. and then peojile gener.ally avoid exposure to 
of tills indiscriminate charity Is seen in the mendicity, the air. (For. Quart. Uev.,\\\. 38, iVc.) 
squalor, wretchedness, idleness, and want, that meets <>f Ronu*, Avhleli inc ludes, for many centu- 

you at every step in the stieets of Rome. There are in ries, that of all the countries waslicd by the Mcxliterra- 
the city 21 establishments for the diseased. Insane, and n(*an,and, at a later period, that of the Western Christian 
eonvalescent, of w hieh 8 are imblie and II private ho.s- clmreh, is lar loo extemsive to allow of any considerable 
pitals, accommodating, on the whole, about 4,000 pa- details in a work ofihis nature. Its foundation is biddem 
ticiits ; the average mortality Is alM)u> 7 per cent, 'riiere in the obsc urity of an age respeeting w liich lew records 
are also 8 foundling hospitals, in which are nearly 4,00.) remained In the time of its historians ; and the inves- 
ebildren of both sexes. In fact, Romo is one of the tlucations of Reaiifort .and Niebuhr have thrown much 
peat recipients for almndoned cliildren, brought thither doubt on its early tradition.il history. Chronologists, 
irom remote provinces, and even from Naples. 'I’be however, are pretty well agreed iji assigning its founda- 
mortality in these hospitals is absolutely frightful, up- tlou to Romulus, its a?ra, according to Varro, being 753 
wards of 72 per cent. years H.e. Accc.>rding to the account of Livy, the founder 

An account of the Papal government, its Judlci.al was succeeded by 6 otbc*r monarchs ; and the constitution 
system, 3tc.. hag licen already given, with olh<% sta- during the kingly period w as an c/cc/m* monarchy, with a 
cistlcal details, in the article Papal Statbs. 'I'he city kiiig.M'natc, and popular assembly, the king being, at tho% 
Kovorned by an ecclesiastical governor, and a council same time, chief magistrate, high iirieSt, and commander 
two consulta), appointed by the pope : and though of the army ; though, in point of fact, as his election de- 
inere be a senator, or civil governor, he enjoys only the pended on M/* voice of the comitia, the ” people” wero 
name without its authority ; and tbe title has. for many the real .souv< «> of power. 'riie senate originally con- 
yprs, been conferred exchtsively on a native of another sisted of KM) members, to whom, in course of time, 
uauan state, as it hag not been thought safe to entrust others were added. The comitia comprised the burghers 
The police of the city consists of about only, and the decrees of the senate required their ap- 
carabiueers, somewhat siinilar to the gens d’urmcs i provaJ before they became law. The Rbmans during 
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this period being succesafUl in war, added considerably tome of the emperors arrived at the Imperial dignity, 
to their previously confined territory. The public and not a few of them owed it to their superior ability, 
private vices of Tarqninlus Superbus led {anno 510 Nerva. Trajan, the two Antonines, Severus, Aurelian, 
B. c.) to the abolition of kingly government, and the and other able princes, gave new vigour to the tottering 
establishment of the republic, under 2 consuls, annually fabric, and prolonged its existence, 
chosen, originally from the patricians only, but after- At the close of the 4th century, the Roman dominions, 
wards from either patricians or plebeians. The tern- which still extended from Britain on theW., to the Eu- 
poraiw ascendancy of the patrician party effected the In- phrates on the E., were divided between Honoring and 
stitution (b. c. 500) of the dictatorship, by which, on Arcadlus. At this time, too, the barbarians, sensible of 
extraordinary emergencies, the whole power of the state the growing weakness of the Romans, began to harass the 
was committed to a single individual, who might act with empire with incessant hostilities, and one country after 
despotical authority. In the sequel, after many delays, and another was lost, till at length Italy itself was invaded by 
much opposition, officers called tribunes were appointed the Huns, and shortly afterwards by the Heruli, wlioso 
by the people, who had a veto on the proceedings of the general, Odoacor (a. d. 476), dethroned the impotent 
senate. The constitution was thus founded on the prin- Komulus Augustulus, assumed the title of rex, and 
ciple of a distribution of power between the aristocracy fixed his residence in Ravenna. Thus fell the greatest 
and the commonalty ; ana in this state it remained with- empire of the world, exactly 1,229 years after its siip- 
out any considerable change to tile end of the Punic wars, posed foundation by Romulus, Odo.icer gave way to 
the empire of Rome being in the meanwhile extended Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, and during hfs reign 
over Italy, Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia, the N. coast of Rome and all Italy enjoyed a period of peace and pros- 
Africa, and part of Spain. Amid these successes the perlty. But the ciilm was only temporary ; Belisarius, 
distinction ot patricians and plebeians seemed to have the general of Justinian, and Totila tne Ostrogotli, suc- 
disappeared; but the unequal distribution of tlie public cessively took Rome, which was slripp»rd of some of 
landu, or of those conquered by the arms of the republic, its most splendid monuments, at the same time that its 
led to new, protracted, and bloody struggles between Inhabs. were reduced to a state of wrctcheilntrss which 
the patricians, who had appropriated to themselves the they liad not before experienced. After having become 
lion^s share of these lands, and the plebeians, who sought a province, or exarchate^ of the eastern empire, Rome 
to bring about their more equitable ilivislon. This oc- passed, in 774, under the dominion of the Franks, who 
casiont^ the introduction by the latter of an A(jiiahian retained it till the deposition of Charles le Gros, in 
LiAW ; not, however, meaning by this, as is commonly H87, after which the possession of Rome and Italy be- 
tinderstood, a law to interfere with or to effect an equal came, during more than three centuries, the subjc'Ct of 
distribution of private property, but merely a law to contention between tlie emperors of Germany, the nu- 
llmit the extent of the public lands held by individuals, merous states into which Italy liad been parcelled, and 
and to subject them to a real and not a nominal rent, the bishops of Rome, who with the title of po[)e assmiu d 
(See Niebuhr t U, passim.) aright to temporal power. Nicolas III. at length ob- 

The history of the intestine troubles of Rome during tained from Rodolph of Hapsburg, in T27S, the grant of 
the long protr.'icted contests respecting this law. and tl«e an independent territory, called the StrUes of the Church ; 
extension of the franchise to all Italian subjects and and thus beg.ui the sovereignty of the pope.s, which, 
allies of Rome (the latter of which led to the Social with some interruptions, has continued to the present 
War), would lead us into details quite unsuited to the day. (Further details respecting this part of Roman 
nature of this work. It is sufficient here to state that history will be found under the liead Papal States.) 
the principle of representation not being adopted in the RONlFORl), a market-town and par. of lOssex, in 
Roman constitution, it could not long survive, after the the liberty of Havering-attc-Hower, on the high road 
extension of the franchise to the Italians in general. The from London to Norwich, IJ m. K.N.K. London, and 
deliberations of the city assemldies were henceforth 11- 16 in. .S. W. Chelmsford. Area of par., 3,340 acres, 

able to he controlled by an influx of citizens from a Pop., in 1831, 4,294. The town consists principally of 
distancci and full scope was given for the exercise of all a long wide street along the high road, having near 
sorts of corruption and intimidation. The soldiers, too, its centre the market-house and tow n-hall, in which 
after they hacl carried their victorious arms beyond the are held the potty sessions for the liberty. The church 
boundaries of Italy, gradually ceased to pay their accus- is an ancient structure, consisting of a nave, chancel, 
tomed deference to the orders from Rome, and beg.an to and N. aisle, with a tower at the W. end. The living 
regard themselves rather as the 8ervant!)W)f the generals is a curacy subordinate to that of Hornchurch, in the 
by whom they were commanded, and to whom they patronage of New College, Oxford, value .'>4/., besides 
looked for advancement, than of the republic. In con- which the curate rcxicivcs an annual stipend of 200/. 
sequence, the whole power of the state came to be en- {Ecclesiast. Heport.) The Wesleyan Methodists and 
grossed by the great mllita^ leaders ; and Marius and Baptists liave their respective places of worship, with 
Sylla, Pompev and Caesar, Marc Antony and Augustus, attached Sunday-schools: besides which there is a na- 
were successive^ masters of the Roman world. 'ITie tlonal school, partly endowed and partly sunported by 
battle of A ctium (anno b. c. 30.) threw the whole power subscription. The town has also several almshouses and 
of the state into the hands of Augustus, and the public, benefactions for the poor. At a little distance from Rom- 
weary with intestine wars and revolutions, were glad to ford are cavalry barracks, erected in ITO"), but now dl.s- 
enjoy tranquilllt/under his supremacy. 'Vhe imperatort used. The inhabs. are chiefly retail dealers or persons 
who had previously been merely the commander in employed in market gardening and agriculture. The 
chief, now began to concentrate all the powers of the town derives, how ever, its principal advantage from its si- 
state In bis Qfm person. He became, in effect, perpetual tuation on the London road, and more recently from being 
dictator, and held the soverelm power free from aJi one of the stations on the Eastern Counties Railway. It 
constitutional responsibility. The senate, Indeed, con- is also one of the polling places for the S. dlv. of Essex, 
tinned to exist UMer the emperors, and the prsetors or Markets, especially for calves, well attended, on Momlays. 
jiidges retained their names; but the decrees of the Tuesdays, and Wednesdays ; fair, June 24. for cattle and 
former were recommended, or rather dictated, by the horses. 

emperors, and the ediciaof the latter were superseded ROMNEY (NEW,) a cinque-port, decayed bor. mar- 
by summary decrees called conslitutiones principum. ket-town and par. of Knglanu, co. Kent, lathe Shepwav, 
In this state the government of Rome remained about partly In lib. Romney-inarsh, and partly in huiitl. 
400 years. The succession depended partly on the will St. Martin's Pountney, 19 m. S.W. Dover and 6H m. 
of the reigning emperor, who sometimes appolnterl his S.E. l^ondon. Area of bor. and par. 2,320 acres ; pop- 
•uccessor, either by adoption, or by giving him the title in 18.31, 983. The town, which arose out of the ruins of 
ofrCssar. In the event of no successor being named by Old Romney, was formerly in a comparatively flouri.vliing 
the previous emperor, the right of election devolved on condition, being a considerable sea-port ; but the haven 
the senate ; but it was frequently usurped by the army has for many years beeh completely filled up. It consi.st.s 
and by the Praetorian guards ; and sometimes rival em- at present of a broad principal street crossed by one o> 
perors were chosen by the senate and the army, or by inlcrlor shte, in which is the town-hall. Houses chiefly 
different armies, the pretensions of the candidates being of brick, the market-house and town-hall being modern 
decided hi the fiekf. Under such circumstances, and erections. The church is a spacious structure, consisting 
considering the degraded state of the Roman people, of a nave, aisles and chancel, partly Norman, and partly 
enervated by indolence, and corrupted by largesses, im- In the pointed style, with a large and curious tower at 
munlty from taxes, and indulgence in public shows, it the W. end: the living is a vicarage in the p«tronag<; o' 
may well excite sui^risc that the empire did not sooner All-souls’ College, Oxford; of the nett value of 16i<- 
fall to pieces. a year. The Wesleyan-methodists have a small cliapc. 

Some speculative Inquirers hare classed the clrcum- and there are 2 sunday-schools, besides a free-scnooi 
stance of the imperial dignity being elective among the and almshouses. The inhabitants, with a few exi’ei)tious, 
causes that contributed to its decline ; whereas it really are employed in gracing cattle on Romney-mMsh, a rw 
appears to have been almost the only principle that en- tract of land, extending about 7 m. N and W. trpm 
abled it to survive so long. In a government like that of town, and comprising about 47,000 acres. This 
Rome, where every thing had to be transacted directly defended from the encroachments of the sea by 
by the emperor, a hereditary monarchy, which sup- immense embankment called Dymchurch-wall, a <» m 
l^s the occurrence of minorities, was out of the qiies- which Is a good road for carriages : this f ‘ 

tiott. And how unworthy soever the means by wnicb kept in repiur by a rate levied on the proprietors ox » 
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marsh. The sheep depastured berefUrnish long combing 
wool. 

New Romney is a bor. by prescription, and returned 
2 moms, to the H. of C. from the reign of Edward lU. 
down to the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised. 
It was not considered of sufficient importance to bo in- 
cluded in the provisions of the Man. Reform Act ; but 
it still retains certain privileges reserved in that Act for 
the Cinque-ports. Old Romney, 2 m. W. the town, has 
now only a lew houses surroiihdiiig the church. Markets 
on Thursday : fair, August 26, for pedlery, &c. 

ROMORANTIN, a town of France, dep. Loir-ct- 
Cher, cap. arrond., on the Seudre (a tributary of the 
l.oirc), where it receives the Morantin, 24 m.S.E. Rlois. 
Pop., in 1830, ex. com., 6 'io;}. it was fonrierly the cap. 
of Sologne, and was embellished by Francis I. It has an 
old rustle, a spacious prison, a theatre, courts of original 
jurisdiction and commerce, .and some manufactures of 
woollen stuffs .and yarn. Romorantin was t.aken by 
Edward the Rl.ick Prince in Cannon appear to 

liavc been used i»i the siege ; but this, though one of the 
earliest, is not, as has been alleged, by any means the first 
occa.sion on whi< h they were so employed. But it is 
better known in history, by giving its name to the edict 
of IG-aO, drawn up by the chancellor I’HApital, which gave 
to bishops, and took away from the parliameut.s the 
power to try cases of heresy. It is said that the chan- 
cellor consented to this edict only to avoid a still greater 
evil, the establishment of the inquisition. {Urnault 
AhrrfiCi\ Anno l.'MiO; Hufjo, S(c.) 

ROM.Sli Y or RUMSE Y, a mun. bor., market-town, 
and par. of England, co. H^nts, hund. King’s Sombourn, 
the town being situated on the Test, a tributary of 
tl)e Anton, on the Andover canal, 6 m. N.W. Sonth- 


auipton. Area of par., divided into Romscy- Extra and 
Infra, 9,310 acres. Pop. in 1831, 'I’he town, 

which consists chiefly of a long and wide street, crosse*! 
by another at right angles, covers a considerable extent 
of ground. It has an audit-house, with a market-place 
heiiealli, and an old town-hall, in whicli petty sessions 
are held ; hut by far the most remarkable public building 
Is the par. church. This interesting edifice i.s almost the 
only HMuaining portion of an abbey said to have been 
founded here by Edward the Elder. The present struc- 
ture appears, however, to date from the beginning of the 
Pith century, and it Is one of the most complete Anglo- 
Norman monuments in the kingdom. “ It is a cross 
church, with a low massive tower ; the general exterior 
ap^iearancc is Norman, of very good character, and much 
of It unaltered. Tlie W. end i.s early English, verv plain 
outside, and its details accommodated to the Norman 
part; but tlie inside of this W. portion is .a very line 
soeclmen of the early English, rich ratlier by composition 
than minute ornament. The central portion and the 
transepts, with the sides of the ciiancel, are Norman, 
slmwing various singularities and mixtures of pointed 
and round arches.” (^Hickman, Goth, Arch., p. 170.) This 
church has a fine high altar, inuoli good tr.acery, stained 
glass, &c. ; and a curious peculiarity is, that a large 
tr..it bearing apple tree grows from its roof. The 
living, a vicarage In the gift of the <lean and chanter 
of Winchester, is worth 30.')/. a year. The Presbyterians 
have a mceting-ltoiise in Romsey ; and it has an alms- 
house, a charity school for 30 boys, a free school, ike. 
riie corporation are trustees for several charities which, 
null the affiiirs of the bor. generally, appear to liavc been | 
well managed. (Mun. Corp. Appendix.) 

The bor. was first chartered by James I. ; its corpor- | 
ation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 12 capital i 
burgesses. Uomscy-Iufra is the only corporate town ; 
Romscy- Extra being without the jurisdiction of the for- 
mcr. Corporation revenue, 98/. If. Zd.x corporation 
debt, 1,300/. 

I'lie sole importance of Romscy is derived from its 
goods by retail to a large agricultural district, j 
riie bor. is increasing in pop., but the trade is de- 
creasing. Formerly, many extensive manufactures of 
I'apcr and other ai;tlclcs wore carried on at Romsey, ' 
where there is abundant and excellent water-pow'cr ; but 
the introduction of steam has greatly diminished the 
ij , I ^^omsey.” (Mun. Corp. Append.) Imme- 
Utately adjacent to the town Is Broadlands, tho sent of 
iscount Palmerston. Markets on Thursday; fiiirs on 
Faster. Monday, Aug. 26., and Nov. 8., for cattle, sheep, 

Spain, in Andalusia, prov. Granada, 
M V 40 m. W. by N. Malaga, aiid 48 m. 

Pop., according to Mifiano, 18,678. 
us situation is peculiar, being built on lofty rocks beet- 
ig over tho river, across which, at an elevation of 200 ft. 

V’* <^*b*own two bridges, one of which 

hw *1 ^ arch, 110 ft., in span, and surmounted 

of three arches, at a much greater 
^ third bridge crosses the stream sornewh.it 
** town. The river is wholly unnavigable ; and 
formed close to the city. One por- 
on, called the Old City, q|erhangs the B. cljft and is 
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encircled by an old embattled wall, built by the Saracens, 
and flanked by extensive outworks, wnilo the more 
widely spread nuildings on the opposite bank bear the 
name of El Merendi/to, or New Town. Within tho for- 
tifications stands the royal palace of Abou-Melic, the 
Moor, now a vast heap of ruins. The only entrance 
to the city is through a succession of gates, lohding to a 
lung and narrow, but tolerably straight street, running 
N. and S. for about ^ ml to the upper or new hi idge. 
'Phis street i.s lined wuh handsome shops ; and from it 
lead off both right and left numerous alleys, commu- 
nicating witi) little courts and crooked passages, aii of 
which, however, are lined with remarkably good bouses. 
Ill fact, says, Capt. Scott, ‘‘this labyrinth i.s the Mayfair 
of Ronda, the aristocratic location of all the Ilklaipuia 
of the province, wlm, proud of tlie little patcli of land 
won by the swords of tlmir forefathers from tlie accursed 
Moslems, woultl as soon think of denying the infallibility 
of the pope as of taking up (heir abode atnong tlie mer- 
cantile inhabitants of tlie mushroom suburb, which, how- 
ever, 16 , beyond all comparison, tho most agreeable place 
of residence.” (Hcott's Honda and Orannda, i. 103.) 
'I'he principal streets of tlie New Town are w’ide and 
tolerably straigiit : it contains some line open plaxus ; 
and aU.hiiugh tlie houses are thus more exposed to the 
sun, they enjoy a freer i lrcidation of air. ’i’lio absence 
of an enclosing wall tends, also, in point of coolness, to 
jrive the Mercadiilo an advantage over the city. It is 
nearly as dillicult of approach, however, and as incapablb 
of expansion .as the walled city itself, for dills bound it 
on three .sides, leaving tlie access free only on fts N- 
.side. Tlie city has few public buildings except its 
churdies, wliich are numerous, and gaudily fitted up ; 
but they have neither paintings nor statuary of any 
merit. Phe New J'own comprises a .small, but commo- 
dious theatre, tlie stables <if tlie Heal Maestranxa (or 
rorpornfion of nobility for breeding hor.scs), and the 
Plaxa dc los Toros, a circular covereil huilding of stone, 
one of the handsomest in Spain, and capable of accom- 
modating lu.fion -ijirciators. 

Tho iidi.iliK.iiito "I Boiida arc principally employed in 
agrhultural and horticultural pursuits, though there 
are sev<‘r.al manufactories of coarse woollen cloths and 
h.ats, two or tlirec tanneries, and numerous water-mills. 
It is a place, also, of considerable coniineree ; it.5 sc- 
eludod, and, at the same time, eenti al situation, making 
it a convenient depot for smuggled goods, in which, in- 
deed, the present trade of Spain mostly consists. A very 
large fair is annually held here in May for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and general goods ; it collects an astonishing con- 
course of people from all parts of the country, and offers 
an excellent opportunity for observing tho costumes ami 
shades of character peculiar to tho iiiliab.s. of the dif- 
ferent provinces. ‘‘ The society of Ronda is particu- 
larly good, consisting of sotne ol the most ancient An- 
dalusian famili<‘s ; who, with all the polish of the first 
circles, are exempted from the demoralising vices wliich 
distinguish the fashionable inhabs. of Madrid and other 
large cities. On the whole,” continues Captain .Scott, 
‘‘ 1 scarcely know a place whore a few weeks can be 
more agreeably spent.” (I. 118.) The climate of Ronda, 
.also, is very deliglitful ; neither oppressively hot nor 
disagreeably cold : ami it is eousidered so favouralile to 
longevity, that it has become a common sayiiig, — 
Honda los hombres de ochenta aftos son polhnes (‘‘ at 
Ronda even men at eighty are chickens.)” 

The neighbourhood is not only extremely picturesque, 
but produces an abundance of wine, oil, and corn, as 
well as the fruits and vegetables peculiar to a uiore N. 
climate. Cattle gra/.e in large herds on the plains, and 
the hills abound with many varieties of g.aine, including 
deer and wild boars. About 3m. S.V'. of Honda is the 
singular mountain, called Cresta dc Gallo, consisting of 
two parallel ridges joined at the bottom, one red, the 
other white : both of them possess mineral riches, which, 
under a better system of national economy, might, pro- 
ahly, bo turned to good account. 

Ronda has been supposed, though, perhaps, with ntlle 
foundation, to owe its origin to the Romans.^ Nothing 
ccrbiin, however, is known respecting it prior to the 
domination of tho Moors, who made it one of their 
principal strongholds. In 1331 it became the court resi- 
dence of Abou-Melic, son of the emperor of Fez, who 
erected the castle and fortifications. It was finally 
taken from the Moors by Ferdinand of Castile in 1485. 
(Scott's Honda and Granada, i. 99 — 129. ; Mod. Trav. ,* 
Miiiano, ^c.) . , , . « 

KOS(R)MMON, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. Con- 
naught, having N. I.eltrim and Sligo, E. and S.E. Long- 
ford, W estmeath, and King’s County, from which It Is se- 
parated by the Shannon, S. W. and W. Galway, from which 
It is separated by the Suck, and Mayo. Area 609,40.5 
acres, of which I3I,0<i3 are bog and mountain, and 24,787 
water. There are some mountainous tracts in the N . parts 
of the CO., and elsewhere ; but, speaking generally, its 
surface is nearly flat, exhibiting, for the most part, either 
green fields or bogs. Substratum principally limestone. 
Qq 4 
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Pastures mo«t luxuriant. Stone fences, so common In 
Scotland, are, in Ireland, nearly peculiar to tbit co. 
Estates very large ; many of them, however, are let on 
perpetual leases, the holders of some of which form an 
intermediate class between the gre^t proprietors and the 
occupiers. A large proportion of land in i^asture ; but 
latterly tillage has been rapidly extending. Several 
improvements have been introduced both in the plan 
of husbandry and in the instruments employed in carry- 
ing it on. ** But the general system of ^riculture, ex- 
cepting on lands held by wealthy individuals, still re- 
mains (1832) in a^ery imperfect state; and the smaller 
farms are cultivate in a manner at once slovenly and 
wasteful.” (fVeld*s Sun>ey qf Roscommon, p. 054.) 
Tillage farms generally small. Oats and potatoes prin- 
cipal crops ; but wheat is now rather extensively cul- 
tivated. A good deal of work is done by the /oy, a 
species of spade. Cattle, long.horned ; sheep, lung- 
, woolled ; both breeds good ; few dairies. Average rent 
of land, I3s. an acre. Some new cottages, on a few 
estates, are neat and comfortable, but the great majority 
continue to in* af had as possible. Tlie same may be said 
of the farm buildings. 

Tteere are veins of coal and ironstone in the N. parts 
of the co., to the W.-of Lough Allen. 'I'hesc had been 
occasionally wrought t(» soine extent for a considerable 
period, but in general to the heavy loss of those by whom 
the works were carried on. It was, however, contended 
thatl^his happened from tlie want of capital, or want of 
skill pn the part of those employed ; and the most cx- 
•ggeirated and delusive accounts were, at the satne time, 
published of the value of the mines. At length, during 
the memorable j’ear 1^25, three companie.s were formed 
for working the coal and iron mine.s at Ai igna and other 
places in this co. One of those, after examining the 
ground, prudently declined proceeding any farther: the 
energies of another were paralysed by the fraud, jobbing, 
and mismanagement of some of its directors and agents ; 
and the third (the Irish Mining Company), an enter- 
prising and well . conducted association, ultiin.itely aban- 
doned the undertaking, their collieries having proved, if 
not absolutely worthless, not worth the <-o.st of working 
them. (Weld's Survey, p.33. 77. 082.. Ac.) The linen 
manufacture was at onetime pretty extensively ililfused 
over the co., but it has latterly very much lallen off’. 
Being washed throughout its w hole extent by the Shan- 
non, few Irish cos. have greater facilities than Hoscom- 
mon for the easy and convenient disposal of their pro- 
ducts. It is divided into G baronies and .V} parishes, 
and sends 2 mems. to the H. of C., both for the co. 
Registered electors, in lK;i*>-40, 2 0{)2. Principal towns, 
Roscommon and KIphin. In 1831, this»co. had 41,,%1) 
luhab. houses, 44,2.V2 families, and 24‘),G!3 individuals, of 
whom 123,031 were males, and 12G,.')82 females. 

Roscommon, an inland town of Ireland, prov. Con- 
naught, cap. of the above co., 0 in. VV. from Lough 
Kee, and78m. W. by N. Dublin. Fop., in 1831, 3,3(»6. 
It has a par. church, a Rom. (Jatholic chapel, a public 
school, a market-house, a cavalry barrack, an exten- 
sive modern co. court-house and gaol, and an infirm- 
ary. Races are annually held in the vicinity. Under 
a charter of James 1., in 1612, the cornoratfon, which 
consisted of a sovereign, 12 burgesses, and a commonalty, 
returned 2 mems, to the Irish IL of C. till the Union, 
when it was disfranchised. It principally occupies the 
S. slope of a gently rising hill ; but it is straggling, ill- 
built, and poor, its hovels stretching along the principal 
lines of roail by which it is approached, l.atterly, however, 
it has been somewhat improved. In summer, it suffers 
from a deficiency of water. A manor court holds jdeas 
for debts to the amount of 10/. The co. assizes are held 
here; as are general sessions twice a year, and petty 
sessions every Monday. It is a constabulary station, 
and has manufactures of coarse woollens, lincn.s, and 
brown potte^, for the supply of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The trade in corn is Increasing. Markets 
on Saturdays ; fairs on Whit-Monday and 5th Dec. 
PosT-offlce revenue, iu 1830, 800/.; in 1836, 966/. 
Branches of the Agricultural and National Banks were 
opened here in 1836. The ruins of an old Domini- 
can abliey, founded in i 2.57, has a fine monument of its 
founder, one of the OHJonnor family. Here, also, are 
the remains of a fine old castle, built by the English soon 
after their entry into this part of the co. The town, and 
a considerable contiguous estate, which has hitherto 
b<‘en much neglected. Is the property of the Earl of 
Essex. (Statistical Survey ; Fraser's Guide.) 

ROSCREA, town of Ireland, prov. Munster, near the 
N.W. extremity of the co. Tipperary, finely situated 
between the Sfiebh-Bloom and Devils-bit ranges of 
hills, on a branch of the lesser Brosna, 40 m. N.E. Li- 
merick. Pop., in 1831, .5, .512. It is of great antiquity, 
having been miule the seat of a bishopric In the 6th 
century, united to Killaloe in the 12th. Some remains 
of the old cathedral may still lie seen In the W. front of 
the par. church ; it has also a fine stone cross, a pillar 
tower, an old castle built by the Ormonde family, and 
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the ruins of a Franciscan monastery. The tow’n Is 
irregularly built. Among the public buildings are the 

} >ar. church, a Rom. Catholic chapel, meeting-houses 
or Quakers and Methodists, a school on the foundation 
of Erasmus Smith, a fever hospital, cholera hospital, 
and dispensary, market- house, bridewell, and barrack. 
A manor court, which holds pleas, to the extent of 
10/. Irish, sits monthly : petty sessions are held on 
Mondays. It is a constabulary station. It manufac- 
tures coarse woollens, has several flour mills, two tan- 
yards, two breweries and a distillery, and carries on a 
very extensive trade in grain: Its retail trade is also 
considerable, the surrounding country having a more 
than usual number of re.sident gentry. Markets on 
Mondays and Thursdays ; fairs on 25th M.arch, 7th May, 
2l8t June, 8th Aug., 9th Oct., and 29th Nov. Post 
Office revenue in 1830, 814/., in 1836, 87.3/. Branches 
of the Agricultural and National banks were opened iu 
1835, 

ROSETTA, or ROSSRTTA (Arab. Rashid), a town 
and sea-port of Lower Egypt, on the W. branch of the 
Nile (the anc. Bolhitine mouth), near its embouchure, 
36 m. K.N.E. Alexandria. Down to a late period, it 
was one of the most important commercial towns in the 
country, and had a pop. estimated to amount to about 
‘25.000 ; but since the opening of the Mahmoudieh canal 
from Alexaiubia to the Nile, Rosetta has sunk into com- 
parative insignificance j its pop. has dwindled down to 
about 4.(KiO, and the principal traffic consists in the re- 
moval to Alexandia of the bricks, and other materials, 
of its buildings I It was principally constructed of red 
brick, plastered over and whitewashed. As elsewhere 
in the East, the streets arc narrow, and the upper stories 
roject, BO as frequently to meet. Upon the whole, 
owever, Rosetta is neater than many oriental towns, 
and its situation in the midst of date, banana, and orange 
groves, is di.stingulshed for beauty. The inhahs. are 
nrineipally occupied in the rice, cotton, sailcloth, and 
leather factories establi.died by the Pacha, at a wretchedly 
low rate of wages. There are now no resident mer- 
chants in Kosetia, and Its shipping, which was formerly 
considerable. Is reduced to a few boats. 'l‘he port, though 
tolerably secure within, Is difficult of entrance, there 
being a shifting bar at the mouth of the river, which can 
(mly be passed with safety during favourable winds, and 
at certain times of tide. Rosetta Is famed for the sup- 
po.sed salubrity of its air, which attracts visiters thither 
during the summer and autumn months. It was founded 
^ one of the caliphs about 870, near the site of the anc. 
Bolhitinum, but has no antiquities of its own. Here, 
however, was discovered the famous trilinfiual tablet, 
called the “ Rosetta stone.” to which we arc mainly 
indebted for the discoveries of Young and Champollion. 
(Private Informatum.) 

ROSS AND CROMARTY, two cos. of Scotland, 
in the Highlands, forming together a maritime district 
of great extent, stretching quite across the i.sland, and 
including Lewis, in the Hebrides. These cos., though in 
some respects distinct, are united under one sheriff’, and 
Cromarty being a small co., consisting of several de- 
tached portions, most of which are wholly surrounded 
by parts of Rosr, they may lie most conveniently noticed 
under one head, 'i'liey are bounded N. by the co. of 
Sutherland, E. by the Friths of Dornoch and Moray, 
S. by Inverness, and W. by the Atlantic. Area. 
acres, of which 1 ,532, wOO are mainland, and 375,200 Islands ; 
the freshwater lakes cover a space of 44,800 acres on the 
mainland, and of 12,800 in the islands. The E. parts of 
the prov., consisting of the districts called the Black 
Usle, or the Peninsiua, between the Beaulv and Moray 
Friths, the Frith of Cromarty ; and Easter Boss, or tiio 
Peninsula, betweim the Friths of Cromarty and Dor- 
noch. arc comparatively flat and fertile. Easter Ross 
has a considerable extent of clayey loam, and of light 
sandy soil. The soil of the Black Isle Is very various ; 
much of it is poor, but the cultivated portion con-sists 
principally of clayey loam, good black mould, and sandy 
loam. In Strathpeffer, and the country round Dingwall, 
the soil is clayey ; but with those exceptions the rest of 
the CO. is wild, dreary, rugged, and mountainous, inter- 
spersed with lakes, and narrow glens, that afford pasture 
for sheep and black cattle. Estates, for the most part, 
very large; but there are several that are not of much 
value. Farms of all sizes ; but the number of sm.dl oc- 
cupancies, though still very considerable, is much di- 
minished. Native breed oi cattle hardy, compact, and 
well suited to the country ; but In the W. parts of the 
CO., the Skye and Argyleshiro breetis, or one close y 
allied to them, is most prevalent. Cattle were formerly 
much more abundant than at present. Sheep-farminB 
has, for many years. past, engrossed almost the whole 
attention of the principal farmers ami Improvers ; so 
that, besides a decrease In the number, It is fl****’ 
that the breed of cattle has deteriorated. This, how- 
ever. has been denied by others : and, at nil events, t'*® 
baneful practice of overstocking U no longer carried lo 
any thing like the extent tg which It was Ibrmerly prJWJ- 
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tlspcl In this, as well as In other Highland cos. At no very 
distant period, oxen were extensively employed in fieltl- 
lal)our ; but they are no longer used for this purpose. 
All sorts of improvements, both in breeding and crop- 
ping, have been tried by the principal proprietors, and 
by many intelligent and enterprising sheep farmers that 
have immigrated thither from the S. Most part of 
Easter-Ross, great part of the Black Isle, with the 
country round Dingwall, and along the N.W. shore of 
the Inner Frith of Comarty, now ranks with the finest 
districts of Scotland. It is traversed in every direction 
by excellent roads, is well fenced, and has a more than 
usual number of seats and plantations. Agriculture has 
been wonderfully improved ; and the crops of wheat and 
turnips are at present nowisij inferior to those in the 
more S. cos. But exclusive of these districts, a great 
extent of mountainous country is still (K'cupied by the 
old Highland tenantry. These are a brave and hardy 
race ; but poor, and without either enterprise or indus- 
try. They occupy the straths or valleys between the 
mountains, and along the banks of the rivers, which in 
some places are so thickly tenanted, that there is a family 
for every Scotch acre of arable land ! On tills th<*y rai.se 
oats, bear, or bigg (a species of barley), and potatoes ; 
frequently cultivating the ground with a crooked spade 
l(caschrom) Instead of a plough. The mode of plouglt- 
ing, which was formerly general over the whole country, 
and which i.s still practised by the smaller tenants, is 
barharnns in the extreme. The smaller tenants uni- 
formly possess a considerable extent of grazing ground, 
which IS commonly contiguous to, but sometimes at a 
consid(‘ral)Ie distance from, their aralile possession. 
'J'hcir huts are for the most part wr<*tched ; few of 
them have eitlier chimneys or windows ; they prefer, 
indeed, living in the midst of smoke and filth ; and in 
V. inter, tlie cattle are generally housed under the same 
ro tf with the family. Except for a few months, when 
sowing or reaping their crops, preparing and .saving 
their fuel, &c., the greater part of their time is spent 
ill the pursuit of game, in fishing, or in idleness. 

Previously to the reduction of the duties on whi.ske)’. 
In 1S23, illicit distillation was very prevalent, and is still 
carried on, though to a comparatively small extent. “ It 
cannot he suiil with truth that the cla.s.s of people of 
which the great majvority of the pop, consists enjoy the 
comforts of life in even a moderate degree, Poorly fed, 
scHiit/ly clothed, and miserably lodged, tliefrs is a life 
of penury and toil; exposed to the temptations of idle- 
ness, without its ease, and to fho slavery of labour, 
without its rewards, they drag out a wretched existence, 
suffering under the continual fear of impending want, 
and umhecrecl by any prospect of amendment in their 
condition.” (Art. Farish ({f Ulenshiel ; Nfw Statistical 
Account of Scotland, No. 12., p. 200.) Under these cir- 
cumstances, no reasonable person can doubt that the 
nu'asurcs adopted by many landlords during the last half 
century for consolidating the small possessions held by 
the native tenants, and introducing farmers possessed of 
capital and skill, have been, in a public point of view, 
eminently beneficial. In some instances the change may 
liave been hastily effected ; but we hesitate not to say that 
it has, on the whole, been highly advantageous to the 
peasantry themselves. Having been obliged to ref>air to 
villages or to emigrate, they have also been obliged to 
.ay aside their slothful habits ; so that, in point of fact, 
not only the wealth and industry, but even the pop. of 
the country, has gained materially by the Introiluction 
and extension of that sheep funning' system that has been 
the theme of so much ignorant vituperation. In proof 
of this, we may observe that the pop. of this district 
aimmutcd, according to the enumeration of Dr. Web.ster, 
in to 47,406. In 18(K), it had increased to 5.'),877; 
and, notwithstanding the increase of sheep. farming, and 
Prevalence of emigration in the interim, it amounted, 
in 1831, to 74,820. Minerals and manufactures of no im. 
portance. Average rent of land, including the i.slands, 
Irf. an acre. Principal rivers, — Conon,Orlu 
and Bcauly. This district is divided Into 33 parishes, 
and sends 1 mem. to the II. of C. ; the bors. of Dingwall, 
l aw, and Cromarty being associated with others in the 
otnrn of a representative. Registered electors for the 
i r 'Ann' ^^30, Ross aiul Croiuarty had 
1 ),u.59 inhab. houses, lG.I®<iiiiniiies, and 74,820 inhabs., 
34,927 were mallei PW 30,893 females. Valuetl 
ISf .')’ value of real property, in 

par. of England, co, Ilerefeird, 
the Wye, 16 m \V. by S. Gloucester. 
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worth 1,284/. a year, nett immine. There isamaiki L- 
house, two charity schools, and an almshouse. In Catn- 
den's time Ross was celebrated for its cutlery aiid its 
cyder ; the former, however, has entirely ilisanpeared, 
but It continues to be distinguished by tlie excelkmce of 
the cyder made in its vicinity. It is governed by a ser- 
jeant and four constables. Market on Thursday. 

The “ Mail of Ross,” immortalized by Pope(>/o»*rt/ 
Essays, iii. lin. 2.60.), was a Mr. John Kyrle, a native of 
the town, where he died in 1724, at the age of 84. 'Phe 
splendid eulogiuin of the poet did really go beyond 
Kyrie’s merits. He expended bis tiflle and income in 
promoting objects of public utility and benevolence, by 
which the town continues to be benefited. ‘His portrait 
i.s still preserved in his house, now an inn, near the en- 
trance of the road from Gloucester. 

KOSLIN, au inconsiderable village of Scotland, co. 
Mid-Lothian, near the N. Esk. 7 m. S. by E. Edinburgh. 
It is remarkable only for the ruins of its castle and 
chapel, and for the line scenery along the river. 'J’he 
ruins of the castle, the extent and magnitude of which 
sutliciciitly evince its former strength and importance, 
staml on a peninsulattid rock, accessible only by a Ipfly 
bridge. The a.‘ra of its foundation is uncertain. It was 
for a lengthened period the residence of the St. Clairs, 
earls of Orkney and Caithness, some of whom lived here 
in almost regal splendour. It was taken and burnt by 
the English, under the Earl of Hertford, in 1.644. The 
chapel of Roslin, at some little distance from the castle, 
is the most exquisite specimen of the floriil Gothic In 
Scotland, and is in good preservation, having escaped, 
witli comparatively little injury, the iconoelastie ravages 
of tlie Reformers. It was founded iii 144.6. 'I'he inside 
is 09 ft. in length, 34 in breadth, and 40 in height, sup- 
ported by two rows of ilustered pillars, about 8ft. m 
height, with an aisle on each side. 'I'fie arches are Saxo- 
(iotliie, and are extended across the side aisles ; but the 
centre of the church i.s one continueil arch, divided into 
compartments, and finely sculptured. The capitals of 
the pillars are enriched with foliage, and a variety of 
figures, most elaborately and minutely cut. 

The Earls of Orkney and Rosliu w ere interred in a 
vault below the floor of the chapel ; and it is a curious 
fact, that down almost to the a’ra of the revolution they 
were buried, not in coffins, but in complete suits ofar. 
motir. This circuin.stance has been alluded to by .Scott, 
in hi.s fine ballad of ” Rosabelle,” in the ” Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

'J'he glen in which the Esk runs from Roslin to La.s- 
wade Is mostly narrow ; has in parts high, precipitous, 
rocky, and welUWoodi d hanks, and i.s celebrated for its 
romantic scenery. A little below Roslin, on the ojiposite 
side of the river, is Hawthornden, the seat of Drum- 
mond, the contemporary and friend of Ben Jonson, and 
one of the be.st poets of his age. The house stiuids on 
the brink of a precipice, overhanging the river, and, 
with the estate, is now in the possession of the descend- 
ants of the poet. Below the house are extensive caves, 
or apartments cut In the sandstone rock. 

Roslin is much resorted to in summer by parties from 
Edinburgh ; and most strangers who visit the latter, 
contrive also to visit Roslin. {Pennant's Scotlarui, iii. 
2.64. ed. 1790.; i harnbers's Gax. qf Scotland, ?fC.) 

ROSSBAGH.a village of Prussian Saxony, 10 m. S. 
Halle, celebrated in modern history for iu being the 
scene of the great victory gained on the .6th of Novem- 
ber, 17.67, by Frederick tne Grf*at, with little loss to his 
own forces, over the French and Imperialists. 

RO.STOCK, a commercial city and sea-pnrt of N. 
Germany, being the largest town, though not the cap. of 
the grand duchy of Mecklenhurg-Schwerin, on the War- 
now, 9 m. above its mouth iu the Baltic, and 40 m. N.E. 
Schwerin ; hit. .64*' N., long. 12° 12' E. Pop., in 1837, 
18,007. It is surrounded with old walls, and dliided into 
3 parts ; the old, middle, and new towns. It has several 
suburbs,which, with the city, are built in an old-fashioned 
style. It has been frequently the residence of the graiiu 
dukes, and has a ducal palace, numerous churches, a 
convent, 2 hospitals, a town hall, theatre, &c. The 
church of St. Mary’s is Interesting from its having a 
monument hi honour of Grotius, flic illiKstrious author 
of the treatise l)e Jure lielli i t Pacts, one of the greatest 
men of modern times, who expired licre on the 28th of 
August, 104.6, far from his family and friends, an exile 
from his ungrateful country, lii one of the squares, 
thence called Bluchcr's Platx, is a statue of the cele- 
brated Prussian general, Blucher, who was a native of 
the town. The university of Rostock, one of the oldest 
in Germany, was fouiuled In 1419. It has 4 professors of 
theoUvy, 5 of jurisprudence, .6 of medicine, and 10 of philo- 
sophy ; besioc.- 1 extraordinary professors, and 10 private 
teacliers, having attarlied to it a library of 4.6,000 printed 
vol8.,thcol(»gu al and other auxiliary schools, an anatomi- 
cal theatre, laboratory, botanic garden, and variiiua 
scientific collections. It is, however, but poorly attended, 
having, in I8:)6, only 80 uupiU. Rostock has a society of 
natural history, and other learned associations, and a 
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commercial institute. It Is one of tiie most active matiu- 
fMCtu.'*ing towns in N. Germany, having numerous wool- 
len factories, breweries and distilleries, vinegar and 
soap-works, &c. Rostock has a pretty extensive trade. 
The exports consist chiefly of good red wheat, barley, 
pease, rapeseed, and a few oats ; with wool, rags of a 
very superior quality, oil cake, rape oil, bones, flax, 
horses, cattle, provisional, &c. The average export of ail 
kinds of grain may be taken at from about 1 15,000 to 
130,000 qrs. a year ; and the total value of all sorts of ex- 
por ts may be esti^ted at about 280,00(W. The imports con- 
sist of colonial pr4IKicts,8pices,wine, manufactured goods, 
&c. There belong to the port nearly 200 vessels of from 
1.50 to 2.50 tons, which trade with most European nations, 
the U. States, and Brazil. The outport of Rostock is 
Warnemunde, at the mouth of the Warnow. The depth 
of water at the latter varies from 10^ ft. to 12^11; but 
when the W. pier, now in process of construction, shall 
have been completed, it is expected tliat the depth of 
water will be from 1211. to lift. The depth of water in 
the river from Warnemunde up to Rostock is usually 
from 8 ft. to 9 ft. ; so that vessels drawing more than 
this, must be lightened to get up to the latter. The com- 
mercial weights here are tlic same as at Hainlmrg. The 
duties are extremely moderate ; on most imported arti- 
cles they amo\int, in privileged vessels, to only 3 per 
cent, and in other ships to 4^ per cent., ad tal. An ex- 
port duty of about Sd. per quarter is charged on corn, 
and of about 4*. 8rf. per hhd. on wine : w'ool is not sub- 
ject to any export duty. 

RostocK having been formerly one of the Hans Towns, 
had, for a lengthened period, and till lat«‘ly, rfome ex- 
clusive privileges. Its vessels bore the flag, not of the 
grand duchy, but of the city of Rostock ; and it h.id its 
own separate jurisdiction, independ<MU of the rest of 
Mecklenberg ; appeals from its tribunals being carried to 
the central court at Lubeck. Rut it has n<»w only a 
a court of fiecondary jurisdiction, with appeal to the tri- 
bunal at Parchim ; and its otlier privileges liave been 
either curtailed or aboli.shed. {Berghaus ; AUg. J.dndcr, 
^c. j Stein; Cirmynerc. Diet.) 

ROSTOFF, a town of F.tiropean Russia, on the Don. 
about 22 miles above where it falls into the Sea of AzoiT. 
Pop., about 8,000. This and the contiguous town of 
Kakhitchevan are the principal entrepots of the trade of 
the vast countries tr.averscd by the Don. The iniu^bs. of 
the latter are tlic more commercial, but Rostoff would 
seem to enjoy the special favour of tlie government, the 
dkpdti of provisions for the army, the fortresses of the 
Caucasus, and of the eastern coast of the Black Sea, 
being established in it. The fort St. Dimitri, near the 
town, U a dbp6t for the munitions of wal- required by the 
above-mentioned places. During the proper season there 
is a great deal of bustle and activity both here and at 
Nakhltchevan. 

ROTHENRURG, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Middle 
Franconia, cap. distr., near the Tauber, 40 m. W. Nu- 
romburg. Pop., 5,700. It is beautifully situated, but 
irregularly laid out, and has few ediilces worth notice. 
It was anciently a free city of the empire, and is sur- 
rounded bv old walls flanked with numerous towers. It 
has manui^tures of woollen stuffs, and au active trade 
in corn and cattle. {Berghaus, ^c.) 

• ROTHERHAM, a manufacturing town, par., and 
township of England, W. riding co. York, liberty of 
Hallamshire, wap. StrafTorth and Tickhill, on the Don, 
cros.sed here by a handsome stone bridge, and close to 
its junction with the Rother (whence the name)»0m. 
JE.N.E. Sheffield, and 142 m. N.N.E. London. Area of 
par. (comprising eight townships), 12,8)0; do. of town- 
ship, 2,140 acres. Pop. of town, in 1831, 4,083. The 
town, partly In a valley, and partly on the sides of two 
steep bills, has several steep, narrow, and Irregular 
streets, lined with indifTerently-built stone houses. Re- 
cently, however, great improvements have been made, 
yie streets having been widened, new houses built, and 
gas generally Introduced. The court-house, gaol, market- 
nouse, and public library, are handsome modern build- 
ings. The church (chiefly built by Archbishop Rother- 
ham, In the 15th century, and by him renderetl collegiate) 
is a large cruciform structure of perpendicular architec- 
ture, with a central tower and spire fully enriched with 

S annels, canopies, and crockets : “ On the whole,” says 
Ir. Britton, “ this is one of the finest par. churches in 
the N. of England, and deserves the most attentive exami- 
nation, both as to its composition and most of its details.” 

i Arck. p. 274.) The living, a vicarage in the ^ft of Lord 
Inward of Effingham, is worth 170/. a year. There is an 
episcopal chapel In the township of Tinsley ; handsome 
cnurches have recentl)' been erected at Greaseborough 
and Thorpe, and a church is in course of construction at 
Kimberworl^. The town has a Rom. Cath. chapoi, and 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Baptists, and Unitarians; besides which, there is at 
Marsbrough, on the other side the river, an Independent 
chapel, with an attached academy for thd education of 
young men intended for the mlDlstry belonging to that 
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class of dissenters. There are seven Sunday-sciiools, a 
Lancosterian school for 400 children of botli sexes, two 
endowed charity sciiools, and a grammar sdiool, founded 
In 1584, slenderly endowed, but conferring certain advan- 
tages on its pupils at tbe English universities. A dis- 
pensary was established in 1806 ; and tiiere are almshouses 
for poor unmarried females. An ecclesiastical college, 
founded here at the close of the 15th century, was su|>- 
pressed by Edward Vi. ; a part of the builuing is now 
used as an inn. 

Rotherham, from its position in the middle of a dis- 
trict abounding with iron and coal, has long been di.stin- 
guished for its manufactures of cast-iron ; and during the 
American and French wars it almost exclusively .supplied 
the navy with cannon. 'I'he iron-work for Sunderland, 
Southwark, and other bridges, was also cast here. 'I'he 
manufacture is still carried on with great vigour, new 
establLshments have sprung up ; and at present fenders, 
engine-work, and every variety of hardware, are iiiami- 
factured on an extensive scale. (Bass, starch, naphtha, 
and soap are aU(j produced ; a fiax-mill employs about 
l(K) hands, and there are 2 extensive porter-breweries. 
The town enjoys great facilities for the transport of 
its manufactured produce. The Don was made navigable 
to Tinsley, almve the town, in 1720, and is accessible to 
Rotlierhuin for vessels of 50 tons. A railway to .Sheffield! 
was openetl in 18,38, and the distance between the two 
towns (54 m. ) is performed in about a quarter of an hour. 
The North Midland railway, also, passes close to the 
town, and the M.arsbrongh station is, in point of traffic, 
one of the most important on the line. 'The distance by 
railway to London is 171 m., and the journey is accoin- 
plishtMi in about nine hours. Large markets for corn 
and cattle on Monday ; fairs, Whit-Monday and Dec. 11. 
The town has no regularly constituted municipal autho- 
rity ; but a body rhoseu by the inhabs., called “the 
feoffees of the common land of Rotherham,” employ tin- 
proceeds of certain rents for the improvement of the 
town. The midsummer quarter sessions for the W. 
riding, and weekly petty sessions, are held here by the 
CO. magistr.ates ; Wsides which, there is a court of re- 
quests for the recovery of small debts. It is, also, the 
chief place of a poor-law union. 

UOTHE.SAY, a royal bor. and sea-port of Scotland, 
CO. Bute, of winch it is the cap ,Ht the bead of a beautiful 
bay on the E. side of the island, 30 m. W. by S. Glasgow. 
Pop., in 1837, 4,924. Port Bannatync, a favourite sea- 
b.'ithing residence, is m. N.W. Rothesay. Being pro- 
tected on the land side by surrounding hills, and towanls 
the sea by the opposite coast of Argyle, only 3 m. distant. 
Rothesay has a very mild climate, and is much resorted 
to by sea-bathers, as well as by invalids. Exclusive of its 
castle, the principsil public buildings are the town-luill 
and county buildings (under onarooO. the castellated 
form, with an elegant tower ; two places of worship (oin^ 
of them Gaelic), connected with the established church ; 
and chapels belonging respectively to the Associate 
{^•nod, Cameronians, Independents, and Episcopalian.^. 
The parish ciuirrh is situated j in., and Mount Stuart, 
the scat of the Marquis of Bute, 3j m., S. from the 
town. The means of education are ample: there are 
six public libraries in the town, and two reading- romns ; 
with various friendly societies and charitable associa- 
tions. A savings’ bank was established in 1821. 

The cotton manufacture has been introduced ; and two 
cotton mills employ 455 hands. But the fisheries may be 
said to be the most important, as well as the oldest, brancli 
of business carried on. The salmon fishery obtains to a 
limited extent, as also that of haddocks, whitings, ami 
sules. But the herring fishery is more extensive than all 
these together. The fishery, however, is not carried on 
in the Bay of Rothesay ; or if so, only in a small degree ; 
it centres chiefly in the kyles (straits) of Bute, and the 
adjacent salt-water lakes : but it is principally carried on 
with Rothesay capital. In the year ending 5th of April, 
1810, 17,119 barrels herrings were cured at Rothesay. 
About GO vessels, of 3,000 tons, exclusive of steamers, be- 
long to the jiort. There are 2 small building-yards, an<i 
3 branch banks. ^ , 

The castle of Rothesay, a noble ruin, is of greatW''- 
quity. It was at one time a favourite royal residence, 
and Robert HI. expired in it in 1405, •John, Karl ot 
Bute, the favourite or George III., and Matthew Stewart, 
the mathematician, father of Dugald Stewart, were 
both natives of this bor. Previously to ia32, 
with other hors, in sending 1 mem. to the H. of U. ; 
it is«now nuTged in the co, representation. . , 

ROTTERDAM, a celetiratcd commercial city of R'y' 
land, being, in point of pop. and Importance, the ^ 

thekingd.,prov. S. Holland, cap. arrond., on the N- b. 
of the Maas, wlvre It is joined by the Kotte, wben 
its name, 17 m. (direct dlilpmce) from its li" 

ra. S.S. W. Amsterdam; Iat3l0 66' 19" N., long. 4^^ ^ 

E. Pop., on tho Ist of Jan., 1840, 78,098, havmf. 
creased about lOJKK) during the previous ten years. ^ ^ 
of a triangular shape, the nase of the triangle exten n 
along tlie river, it ii surrounded by a moat, and» 
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every other Dutch town, is intersected by numerous Reformation. In it are the monuments of the celebrated 
canals, only one public thoroughfare, the High Street, Dutch admirals, De Witt, Kortnaer, and Rrakel, each 
being without a canal in its centre. This street, which of which has an appropriate inscription. It has also a 
runs in a direct line K. and W. through the citv, is some* splendid organ, said to be superior in size to the great 
what raised above the rest, being built upon the dam by organ of Iiaarlem, generally considered the largest in 
which the Maas is preyentea from inundating the country Europe. This is 150 ft. in height, mounted upon a co- 
behind the town. Being the principal scat of retail com- lonnade about 50 ft. in elevation, and has, according to 
mcrco, it is lined with shops tnrougbout. Rotterdam has Barrow, .5,500 pipes, the largest being .'12 it. in height, and 
a striking appearance from the river. 16 in. in diameter. In the market-place is a bronze statue 

The fine quay, called the Boomptjes, from the rows of of Rra8mu8,thejnost illustrious by far of the natives of Rot- 
trees with which it is planted, extends along the river terdain. The house where this great scholar, “ the glory 
for nearly a mile : behind the trees is a line oi well-built of the priesthood and the shame,’’ fir^saw the light, on 
houses four or five stories in height, mostly of dark- the 28th Oct., 1467, still exists ; hut (qmintum mulatus ! ) 
c oloured brick, and having an aspect of much grandeur, it has been clcgradcd into a gin-shop ! Rotterdam lias a 
Tliequay being crowded wi*h sliipping, this part of the city naval dock-yard ; but it is on a small scale, and contains 
is the great seat of business, and presents a scene of in- little worth notice. In tlie neighbourhood of the city are 
ecssant activity. In penetrating through the town from many places of entertainment, as tea-gardens, &c. ; and 
the Roomptjes, we come to street after street, each having in the town are several clubs, where English as well as 
a canal in the middle, lined with trees on both sides, and continental newspapers are taken in. Rotterdam is the 
exhibiting a mixture of lofty gable fronts of houses, scat of the marine department for the Maas, of the su- 
irecs, anil masts of shipping. The canals, or havens, perior judicial courts mr the prov., and of a tribunal of 
stretch lengthwise and crosswise, like the meshes of a commerce; the cap. of the 9th militia district of the 
net, through the city ; and at every short interval is per- kingdom ; and the residence of a military commandant, 
ccived a drawhriilge of white painted wood, constructed a director of police, and numerous foreign consuls. It 
with ponderous balancing beams overhead, and raised has a society of arts and experimental i)hilosophy, founded 
by means of ch.ain8, for the passage of vessels. Tlie in 1767, branches of the Societies of Public (iood and the 
ground beneath the trees is paved with small yellow fine arts, a college, a I.atin school ; many superior inter- 
bricks, and is chiefly occupied as quays for the land- mediate and poor schools, in the whole of which, accord- 
ing of goods. Till* sp.ace from the trees to near the ing to Chamliers, about S.OOO children are instructed ; 
houses is j)avod in the usual coarse manner for carts and and various private academies. The central prison of 
carriages, and here the foot passengers are generally oh- Holland for juvenile oflenders is at Rotterdam ; it has 
liged to walk, for small outshot buildings, flights of steps also various workhouses and charitable institutions, and 
to doorways, and such like interruptions prevent .any a savings’ b.ank, paying interest at 4 jier cent, 'i’here are 
regular thoroughfare on the narrow brick trottoirs close manufactures of tobacco, refined sugar, needles, and 
by the houses. The havens are in a few places pro- pins, glass wares, corks, dyeing and chemical products, 
tected by chains from the streets, so that there is a cifi- spirits, See . ; large markets are also held weekly for corn, 
stant liability to accitfents, particularly at night, when flax, hemp, and other agricultural produce and the 
the darkness is but poorly relieved by oil lumps dangling, annual fair of Rotterdam is the largest in Holland. {Dc 
Parisian fashion, from the ropes stretclied betwixt the Cloet.) Rotterdam is more advantageously situated In a 
trees and the houses. Latterly a portion of Rotterdam commercial point of view than Amsterdam, or any other 
lias been lighted w ith gas ; but aceoriltng to a parsimo- Dutch town. She is easily accessibh? from sea by the 
nious plan, the lamps an; not lighted wlien the moon is largest class of merchantmen ; and from her position on 
expected to shine.” ( Chambers's Tour, p. 5, 6.) the principal embouchure of the Rhine, as well as of the 

The liouscs of Rotterdam are generally on a large Maese, she is the grand emporium of the foreign trade of 
scale, and lofty; in many of the streets they .aro really the countries vliicli tliey traverse. Tlie imports and ex- 
elegant. Mr. Chambers speaks as follows of a large por^s are similar to those of Amsterdam, which sec. 
class of residences. ‘‘ Each hou.se may be cotusidered the The white Zealand and Rhenish wheat shipped liere is of 
castle of a merchant, who both resides with his family, a superior quality ; and it is the best market for madder, 
and carries on tlie whole of his comini’rcial transactions geneva, cheese, .tc. The imports, in IKIO, comprised, 
within the same set of premises. The front part of the among other things, 20. 1 1.5 tons colTee ; 20,057 tons sugar ; 
building exhibits an elegant door of lofty proportions, and .5,032 che>ts indigo, mostly liuiii .lava; with 13,305 
15 or 20 ft. high for instance, at the head of a flight of hales cotton, 17,4 1 1 hheU tidj u ci>, '-'1 ,012 slabs hatica tin, 
steps. On getting a glimpse into the interior, you see a &c. During the same year there entered the port 1,671 
lobby paved with pure white marble, and a stair of the sliips of the harden of 329,584 tons. Rotterdam has 
same material leading to the story above, which con- a regular intercourse by means of steam-packets witli 
sists of a suite of lofty rooms, and is the main place of London and otfier great over-sea ports, and with Dussel- 
residence of the family. dorff, Cologne, Maestricht, and other porfs on the Riiine, 

*' Some of the rooms are finished in a style of great ele- Maese, Sec. The lailway from Ainsterd.im to Haarlem 
ganre, with rich figured cornices and roofs, silk draperies is to he extended to Rotterdam. 

to tile windows, smooth oak floors, and the walls most Besides Erasmus, the groat painter Adrian Vander- 
likely painted as an entire picture or landscape, in oil, W^irf, was a native of Rotterdam. 

by an artist of eminence. Near to the door of the house ROD BA IX, a manufacturing town of Er.ance, dep. du 
is a coach-house door, which, on being thrown open Nord, arrond. I.ille, cap. canton, on the canal of Roubaix, 
from the street, discloses a wide paved thoroughfare 7 m. N.E. Lille. Pop., in 1836, ex. com., 13,426, or with 
leading to an Inner court, the buildings round which com. ,19, 45.5. Like most Flemish towns, it is well built. It 
are devoted to the whole warehousing department of the formerly laboured under a w.aut of w ater ; but of late an 
merchant I'he bulk of the edifices of this great trading adequate supply has been obtained by means of Arlesian 
city arc of the kind I describe.” The ordinary houses wells. After Lille, Houbaix is one of the chief towns in tho 
are badly heated, and are in other respects not very dep- for the manufacture (>f cotton goods ; it lias been 
comfortable; but tho poorest house in the city is as clean estimated that, in the town, and immediately adjacent 
as scrubbing and washing can make it, both inside and country, about 30,900 hands are alternately employed In 
out ; in this respect, indeed, the Dutch have no equals, the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods ; the latter 
Among the minor peculiarities which strike an English- from about .Tunc to September, and the former during 
ruan, are the small mirrors affixed outside to almost all the remainder of the year. Mr. Svmomls says, “ of tho 
the first-floor windows, wliich are placed so as to show various weaving ami spinning districts of this ma- 
the inmates whatever may be going on in the street nufacturlng dtp., there is none more prosperous than 
heiow. The want of good potalAe water is a great in- Roubaix, which has increased prodigiously within tlio 
convenience. last 10 or 15 years. The articles chiclly manufactured 

Jtotterdam has few public buildings of interest. Tho are Thibets, waistcoat-pieces, and thick cotton goods, 
town-hall, a large motlem structure in the Grecian style, There are about 12,000 looms in this district, of 
has a noble council. room, with rooms for tho city library which half are Jacquard looms. The latter are prin- 
and philosophical apparatus ; but, though superior to tho cipally in the factories, the manufacturers finding it nc- 
gcnerality of such edifices, it is much inferior to tliat of ccssary to preserve tlie privacy of tlieir patterns. A 
Amsterdam. The exchange, on the contrary, is a finer weaver will, on the cotton goods, earn at an average 
Duilding than that of the capital ; it is rectangular, with 30 sous (1.5d.) a day ; on the second class work, from 30 
a court in the centre, surrounded with arcades, sup- to 408ou8 (15d.to ‘20rf.); and on tlie Jacouard loom, from 
ported by 30 pillars, each of a single block. Tlie.Schie- 2 fr. to 5 fr. per day, the average being about 3 fr. : these 
land palace, occupied In 1811 by Napoleon and Maria are gross wages. Nett earnings will be, weekly, about 
J.-oui8a, is perhaps the finest of tho public edifices. The 12 fr, or 13 fr. for the Jacquard weaver, and from 6 fr. to 
custom-house and the former East India House on the 10 fr. for the plain weavers. Women and cliildren obtain 
Boomptjes present nothing remarkable. There are from plenty o. employment at the mills. Wages had risen by 
15 to 20 churches, including one for English Eplscopa- above 15d. in tho last few years. .L inspected a woollen 
nans, and one for Scotch ftesbyterians. Tho princip.il spinning factory : ilie spinners were earning from 20 fr. 
5"® churcii of St. Laurence, formedy the R. Cath. to 24 fr. per week nett, as a matter of course ; and it is 
^ Gothic brick building, with a by no means uncommon for them to earn 30 fir. nett, 
mvnli ®ou dates as far back as 1412; but The girls earned about 7 fr. 30 cents, and the children 
nearly all its ancient ornaments were swept away at the 3 fr. per week. The rooms were all high, clean, and well 
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ventilated ; and the machinery, built by an engineer at 
Rhi'ims, though not of the newest description, was ex> 
tremely good. The yarn spun was flue and even, and 
superior to what 1 have sometimes seen In Scottish 
mills. {Uanriloom Weaver' $ Rep.^ pp. 129, 130.) The 
working pop. of Rouliaix is increasing by continual im- 
migrations from Belgium. Some Of the labourers live 
in the town ; but the greater number reside in the 
neighbouring villages and hamlets, coming daily to and 
from the factories, In which they work from 14 to 1.5 hours 
a day. They live mostly on meat, soun, potatoes, and 
beer ; using l)Ut^||rs’ meat 4 days a week. Symons savs, 
that the morals ^^he working classes here are decidedly 
worse than in most other districts ; but, according to 
Villerme, who, in this respect, i.>» a better authority, 
the work-people of Roiibaix and Tiircoing are, whether 
as regards morals, cleanliness, clothing, lodging, food, 
or health, decidedly superior to those of Lisle. Drunk- 
enness is here, and, indeed, every where else throughout 
French Flanders, a prevalent vice ; but, in other re- 
spects, the contbict of the work-people seems to be 
good ; and they have established numerous societies for i 
t'leir mutual support and assistance, (l illcnnd; Ta- \ 
bU'au (ies Ouvriers ; Hu^o ; Diet. Geo^.) \ 

ROIJKN (an. Rothomagtis). one of the principal cities ■ 
of France, and the great seat of its cotton manof.u ture, ■ 
dep. Seine-Infericure, of whicli it is the cap., on the 
Seine, 44 m. (direct distance) fmm its moutl»,and (>7 m. ; 
N.W. Paris ; lat. 'iV N., long. .V .VJ" K. Fop. i 

lo 1836, 92,083 ; but if the inhabs. of all Its suburbs be ' 
included, the pop. will amount to upwards of I(K),000. l 
iFtllemie. SfC.) Thi.s city, which stands in a fine .and 
fruitful country, is most admirably situated on a navi- 
gable river, by wiiich it communicates with the cap. on ; 
the one hand, and with tiie flourishing sea-port of Ilavrc ! 
on the other ; and it is surrounded by a verdant ati<l de- | 
lightful country. Its numerous spires and tower.s. and the 
vessels that throng its quays, give It a very Imposing ex- j 
ternal appearance, to whiili its interior pre.simts in most 
parts a striking contrast. G.-nerally it i.s ill built. .Stre«rts ' 
mostly narrow, crooked, and filthy ; houses principally of 
wood, or rather of lathe .and pla.ster, though m the VV. and 
newer qinartcrs of the city some arc built of more solid ma- 
terials, and have even considerable elegance. It is oval, 
or r.ather lozenge-shaped, <aiul was for a lengthened 
period pretty strongly fortified; but its ramparts jere.now 
demolished, ,and their place is occupied by a scri<>s of 
Imulevards, which separate tl»o city proper from the 
fartbourgs Caucliois, Rouvreuil, lieauvoisine, Martin- 
ville, &c. 

The Melne, here cros.sed by a bridge.of bo.ats, and one 
of stone, dlvlde.s it from Its large subftrb of St. Sever. 
The boulevards, which are planted with trees, like tliosc 
of Paris, and the fine broad quays and tours, which 
extend along the banks of the river, are the favourite 
aad almost the only public promenades ; the squares or 
open spaces are shabby and irregular, and except the 
Place Royale, near the centre of the city, are all of 
insignificant size. Some, however, are ornamented 
with public fountains, with which Rouen is well fur- 
nished : the Fontaine de Lisieux is a curious piece of 
antique sculpture, representing Mount Parnassus, witii 
figures of Apollo, Pegasus, Ac. In the square of 
La Pucelle, an indiflerent st.atiie of Joan of Arc is 
erected on the spot where that heroine suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 1431 . 

The central parts of the city are the chief seat of 

f ;eneral commerce ; the upper classes principally reside 
n the faub. Caucholse, and the N. suburbs ; while the 
lower quarters at the E. end of the town, and the faul). 
St. Sever, are almost wholly inhabited by the manu- 
facturing classes. 

By far the most celelirated and striking public edifice 
is the cathedral, one of tiie noblest religious structures 
in France, or even In Europe. It was constructed prin- 
cipally between the 13tii and I6th centuries inclusive: 
estirc length, 4.34 ft. ; breadtli, IbSft.; length of tran- 
septs, 174 a.; height of nave, 89i ft-* If* richly orna- 
mented front has three fine iKirtals, over the central of 
which is a square tower, and spire of iron work, reach- 
ing to a height of 464} ft. ; flanked by two lofty but dis- 
similar towers, the Tours Romain and Georges d' Am~ 
boisc. The former, which dates from a period long 
anterior to the rest of the building, is in a simple ami 
unadorned style ; but the latter, Imilt at the end of the 
15th century, is much admired for the be.iuty of its 
architecture. It is ornamented with numerous sculp- 
tures ; and before the Revolution contained an enormous 
bell, which, w ith many others belonging to this cathedral, 
w-as then sent to the cannon foundry. The interior of 
the edifice is lighted by 130 windows, many of which are 
ornamented with stained glass ; and contains a vast number 
of tombs, including that of Richard I. (Coeur de Lion) 
of England, many dukes of Normandy, anrf 17 arch- 
bishops of Rouen j and the fine mausoleum of the 

* ‘I’be distensions arc |dven hy Hugo, and the Guide du Vt^agvur, 
m French ft., which arc here iouverted Into English feet. 


two cardinals d’.Ambolse. The latter is very perfect t 
but many of the other monuimmts were much mutilated 
in the religious and revolutionary wars. 

The church of St. Oueu in the Place-Royale belonged 
to the oldest conventujil establishment in Normandy, 
and occupies a larger extent of ground than the cathe- 
dral. It is an admirable specimen of the pointed Gothic : 
its fine octagonal tower rising from the centre of the 
building, is 2ij5 ft. in height. The town hall adjoining 
this church was originally a portion of the conventual 
edifice ; and. besides various public offices, is appro- 
pri.ated to the museum and public library, with about 
I 80,000 volumes. Several of the other churches in 
I Rouen well deserve notice, and some are of high anti- 
quitv. The great city clock is place«l in a square 
Gothic tower, erected in 1839, In the High Street. 
The Palais de Justice, with a noble salooii, was b\ult 
for the narl. of Normandy, at the end of the 15th een- 
tury. The mercaritile halls of Rouen, for the exhibition 
anti sale of difiertnit articles, are well adaptoit to their 
destination. They occupy three sides of a squ.are, the 
centre of which ibrms an open exchange. A special 
apartment is devoted to every different kind of goods ; 
the cotton-cloth Inill, where the most important branch 
of traffic i.s conducted, is 290 ft. in lengtlj, by .53 ft. 

4 in, in l)ro.nilh. Every FridAiy, from 6 a.m, till nOfU), * 
these hails display great commercial activity. There 
is anotlier exchange adjacent to tiie quay. The 
excliequer office, chamber des comptes, barracks, tiie 
biertre, a spacious general prison, another prison for 
accused but untried persons, prefecture, arclibishop’s 
pal.ace, mint, custom-house, college, 2 tiieatres, hotel- 
jfiV’M, the general infirmary, uliicli, accririling to lingo, h is 
commonly 2, (MM) inmates, Prole^iant clnir« li, .nnd the ri-- 
mainsof an ol<l fortress, are among the other prin<'i[);il 
pUbllc buildings. Uoiien has some private houses 
worth notice, especially those in‘wliich Fontenelle and 
Pierre Corneille were born ; others in wdiich are some 
curious works of art, Ac. It is tlie scat of a ro)al 
court for the deps. .Seine- Inf. and Eure; of tribunals 
of primary jurisdiction and commerce ; a chamber of com- 
merce, and council des prud’ hoinnics, royal and univer- 
sity .ac.idemie8, a royal college, and a mint established ni 
the fjith century ; tlie cap. of tin* irgh military division of 
France ; the seat of an arclihishop, whose diocese com- 
prises tlte dep. Seine- Inferienre, and wliose siiffragaiis 
are the bi.shops of Bayeux, (amtances, Evreux, and See/ ; 
the .seat of a Protestant consistory ; and the residem>‘ nf 
in.any foreign consuls. It has a central society of agri- 
culture ; societies of public emulation, commerce, agri- 
culture, medicine, Ac. ; a Bll)le society; schools of de- 
sign and navigation ; a botanic garden ; savings’ bank, 
and various charitable institutions. 

Rouen is so eminent for its cotton manufactures that 
it has acquired the title of the French Manchester, and 
checked printed cotton cloths for women’s dresses, 
are commonly known In France by the name of rou- 
enneries. It was anciently celebrated for its linen 
fabrics, the manufacture .ind dyeing of which appear 
to have been carried on in it In the earliest times of 
tlie French monarchy. But so late as the middle of 
the Ia.st century, the workmen employed at Rouen were 
nearly all foreigners, (ierinans, Dutch, or Swiss; who 
remained in France only during a part of the year, re- 
turning to spend the remaining months in their nativ* 
countries : and less than 5(1 years ago, the cottop yai n 
employed in the manufactures was wholly spun by Inmd. 

At present, however, both water and ste.'un power are 
largely employed. The whole region round Rouen 
shares more or less in its branches of manufacture- Mr. 
Symons says there are 930 spinning mills in Normandy 
and the Seme, and 920,000 spindles. {llandAoom Wea- 
vers' Report.) The prefect of the Seine- Inferleure. in 
1835, estimated the weavers of cotton and woollen goods 
In that dep. to amount to about 130,000, 4-5th8 of wlnsa 
were resident in Rouen and its immediate neighbour- 
hood; and Villerme (1840) states that 50,000 persoos, 
men, women, and children, or about half the entire pop. 
of the city and suburbs, are engaged in the cotton niaivi- 
fucture. {Tableau des Ouvriers, i. 138-9.) 

“ The manuiarturers of Rouen (says Mr. Symons> pride 
themselves greatly on the superiority of their products ; 
and It is but justice to say that 1 have seldom seen printed 
cotton.s so good in colour and texture at Id. per cll. ai 
those of Rouen at that price. 'I'he goods produced hf 
Norman looms are in direct competition in third markets 
with those from the W. of .Scotland, i’he wages of Nonni‘d 
weavers are, If any thing, lower than in Scotland, but pro- 
visions are at least 20 per cent, cheafier. So that no grest 
difference is perceptible iii the condititin of 
classes ; and were I to be forced to cliooso wiietner 
would be a pullicate weaver In .Scotland or in Nornuinoy, 

1 think I should l)e sorely puzzled which to 
rather which toronslder the greater Infliction.’ ' 

tooni Rep. p. Iw.) The nett wages obtained by ^ 

weavers working'^on their own account on puliu'an-. 
thick callcotts, &c., are about 1 fr, a day, or 64. a wet , 
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and thia may Iw taken aa al>ove, rather than below, the 
average. Children and women are both occupied in 
weaving at proportionate earnings. In the spinning mills. 
Spinners get from 15 to 20 fr. a wp«‘k, working from 80 to 84 
hours; women and girls employed at the carding and 
drawing operations gain from 7 fr. to 10 fr. The power- 
loom weavers earn from 12 to Ififr., and day labourers 
from 10 to 12 fr. a week. {Hand loom Hep.) 

In some branches, and especially that of spinning, 
wages diminished during the ten years preceding 1834 ; 
since whicli they have been somewhat augmented. Accord- 
ing to Villenue, the working classes of Houen arc, upon 
tlie whole, In a much less depressed condition than those 
of Lisle, and their liealth is also mucii lietter. Drunken- 
ness is in both t<)wns the prevailing vice among the lower 
classes ; but It seems to bo less prevalent at Rouen. 
'I’lie woollen manufactures of the city are unimportant ; 
their ciiief seat in tliis dep. being at Elbeuf (which see), 
llroail silks, velvets, hardware, superior earthenware, 
chemical products, and confectionary, for which Rouen 
is famous, are the other primipal products. Vessels of 
200 tons ascend to tlie city, which carries on a consider- 
al)l(f trade with the countries both in the N. and S. of Eu- 
rope, tlie Ii(*vant, America, and the other maritime deps. 
of France ; the greater part, however, of its foreign com- 
merce is carried on through the intervention of llavre. 

Rouen W'as f)C su/Iieieiit importance in tiie third cen- 
tury to be created a bishop’s see ; it afterwards became 
succfssively the cap. of the kingdom of Neustrla, and of 
tlie ilui liy of Normandy. I’rlnee Arthur of Jlrittany 
having been pul to death in Uoueu, in 1203, by John 
King of I'mglaiui, Philip Augustus besieged and took the 
cit\ in the yc^ar billowing. It was retaken by Henry V. 
of Y'ngland in 1417, and retained by the English till 1449, 
when it w ;is finally annexed to the French crown. The 
Reformation made great progress here ; and the city 
sufiered much in conseijuence of religious feuds. But 
fewer individuals fell vieiims to the Massacre of .St. 
B.irtholotnew and the phrenz.y of the Ilevolutiuu in this 
tliari in most other large French cities. 

Roueii lias given birth to .some of the most Illustrious 
individuals of whom France has to boast; amongst 
whom may be specified Pierre Corneille, deservedly sur- 
nained le grand, one of the greatest modern dramatists, 
born here on the Otb of June, ; his brother, Thomas 
Corneille ; Fonteticlle, tlie academician, liorn here in 
1557 ; Bocliart, the famous oriental scholar ; Daniel 
the historian ; Bruinoy, autlior of tiie Theatre des Grecs^ 
\c. (Hugo, art. Houen; Ttllerme, Tableau dcs Ouvriers, 
i. 135..-l(j(i. ; Hand-lootn Jl'cavers' Hep.) 

UOVEUKDO (Germ. Uovereit), a town of the Tyrol, 
on the frontiers of Austrian Italy, cap. clro. of its own name, 
on the Leno, near its junction with the Adige, 13 m, S. 
by VV. Trent. Pop. 7,3u<>. It is well built, many of its edi- 
fices being of marble. The most remarkable building is 
the castle, on a height commanding the town. It has 
superior civil, criminal, and commercial tribunals for 
the eirc., a gymnasium, and high school, and an English 
conventual estaiilisluneut. lu and round tlie town are 
nu .urous silk mills, wfiich employ, according to the 
Austriim Encyclon., 8, (MM) hands. It has also tobacco 
and leather factories. {Oester. Nat. Encyc. } Berghaus ; 
Rampaldi . Corografia, ) 

ROVIGNO, a sea-port town of Austrian Italy, circ. 
Istria, on the Adriatic, .‘19 m. S.S.W. Trie.ste. Pop. 
9.8', 0. It has numerous flue churches and other public edi- 
fices, high and female schools, ami 2 hospitals. Its principal 
church is built after the model of St. Mark's at Venice, 
it i.s the seat of civil, criminal, and comnierciul tribunals ; 
has 2 harbours, one of whicli is tolerably secure; and 
carries on a considerable trade in wine, olives, timber, 
Michovies, and tunny. Its inhabs. are principally se.a- 
faring people, or engaged in the fisheries ; they are, how- 
ler, partly occupied in ship building and making cable.s. 
Near the town are some quarries of superior marble. 
{Hanipobli ; Oestcr. Nat. Encyc. ; Berghaus.) 

Roy IGO (an. Hhodtgium), a town of Austrian Italy, 
y ‘‘‘dee, cap. deleg., on the Adigetto, a branch of 
the Adige in the swampy tract of the Polesin, 3(1 ra. 
Venice, and 17 m. N. E. Ferrara. Pon., in 1837, 
It is fortified in the old style, with walls flanked 
with towers, a ditch, and a citadel ; and is entered by fi 
ptos. According to Rampoldi, it is rather a handsome 
^ ^^istrian Encyc. says, it is ill-built, and 

unhealthy. It has numerous churches, a seminary, ami 
an hospital ; 2 orphan asylums, n large and fine theatre, an 
academy of sciences and arts, and various suporlqr public 
5r nJSJ*' . library of the Count Silvestrl, comprising 
a 0,000 voLs., is oben to the public. It is the seat of the 
superior courts tor the delcg., and the residence of the 
aeiegato, and the bishop of Adria. Thougli much de- 
* considerable trade in corn, a large fair 
from Oct. 20. to 28., and 3 weekly markets. General Sa- 
by Napoleon, Duke of Rovlgo. (/iam- 
^ - Encyc.\ ^c.) 

rj.. ^ a town of Relgium, prov. W. Flanders, 

«!>• cautkiu on the ManU^beckc, a tributary of the Lys, 
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2(1 m. W. by S. Ghent. Pop., in 1836, 9,982. It ha.s a 
high school, manufactures of linen fabrics, leather, soap, 
oil, 3ic., <tnd some trade in butter of a superior quality. 
{Hemchling : Diet. G fog.) 

ROXBURGH, an inland and frontier co. of .Scotland, 
having N. the co.^rwick and a small portion of Mid- 
Lnthian, FJ. and ^WNorthumberland and (.’umberland, 
and VV. Dumfries an<l Selkirk. Area, 4.57,920 acres, of 
wliich nearly a lialf is occasionally under the plough. 
It is partly intersected and partly bounded by t^c T woe<l ; 
and is traversed from its S.W. border, where it has Us 
source, N.E. to Ke'so, by the Teviot,whence it Is some- 
times called Teviotdalc. It has every variety of surface, 
and soil. The low arable lands in the valleys of the 
'Pweed and Teviot, con8i.st principally of ligiit turnip 
soil. 'Fhe mountainous or pastoral district is principally 
ill the S.W. parts of the co., along the Dumfries, Cum- 
berland, and Northumberland border. 'I'he lnll.s, how- 
ever, like the t'heviots, to which they are contiguous, are 
mostly smooth, dry, and well covered with good sheep 
pasture. Property mostly in large estates ; but there 
are several of the smaller class of proprietors. Farms 
generally large ; and some farmers frequently hold three 
or more farms. Arable husbandry is as well understood 
ami practi.sed in the lower parts of this co. as in the 
most improved parts of the empire. It is also cele- 
bnited for having tieeii the theatre where some of the 
principal improvements in modern farming wore first 
introduced, and whore others were first successfully 
prai'tisiKl in .Scotland. Mr. Dawson, the great improver 
of Scotch husbandry, occupied the farm of Frogden, near 
Kelso, in this co. ; and in it, soon alter 1760, he set to 
work the first plough drawn by two horses, driven by 
the ploughman, that was ever seen in Scotland 1 And if 
Mr. Dawson was not the first to set the examjile of rais- 
ing turnips, he was the first practical farmer by whom 
tliey were profitably cultivated on a large scale. {Survey 
of Roxburgh, pp. 69. 90.) Fanners for dressing corn 
were also made and usi'd in this co. before they were 
scon ill any other part of .Scotland. {Ibid, p. 59.) Largo 
quantities of wheat are now produced. Cattle, a mixed 
breed. Sheep, principally clieviots. Within the last 30 
years many important improvements have been efiected 
in tills district. A large extent of land that was entirely 
pastoral now bears luxuriinit crops ; bone manure has 
been introduced ; agricultural inauagement has been 
materially amended ; a good deal of waste land has be**n 
planted ; farm-houses and buildings have, In numerous 
instance.s, been rebuilt on ai>proved plans ; thrashing- 
machines have been erectinl on most considerable 
farms ; and the habits and accommodations of the peo- 
ple have been materially improved. {New Statistical 
decount (d" Scotlniut, Roxburgh, p. 23. 33. 40. 125., &c.) 
There are some very productive orchards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jedburgh, Melrose, and Kelso. Average 
rent of l;ind, in IHR), 10.v. an acre. Marl Is found in 
vast quantities in several parts of the co., and it is also 
well supplied with llme.stone and freestone. Varioins 
branc hes of the woollen manufacture have been intro- 
duced, and are prosecuted with consideralilc vigour at 
Hawick and Wilton ; and In a lesser degree at Jedburgh, 
Melrose, and Kelso. 'I'he par. of "Kirk Yetholm, in this 
CO., is cel<-brated as being the residence of tin; largest 
colony of gyn.sies in Scotland. Roxburgh contains 31 
parishes ; .and returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. for tiie 
CO. ; and the bor. of Jedburgli joins with other burghs in 
r(*turniug a mem. Registcri'd electors for the co., in 
1839-40, 2,227. I’rincipal towns, Jedburgh, Kelso, Ha- 
wick, ami Melrose. In 1831, this co. had 6,732 inhab. 
hnnses, 8.9.30 families, and 43,633 inhabs., of whom 20,761 
w<‘re males, and 22,902 females. Valued rent, .314, 6('>.3/. 
Scotch. Annual v.ilue of real property, in 1815,254,180/. 

RUBK'ON. See Italy, ante, p. 58. 

R 1 ■ DGKI.K a market-town and n.ar. of England, co. 
Stafford, and E. div. of bund. Cuttiestone, on the S. 
bank of the Trent, crossed here by a fine aimeduct of the 
Grand Trunk C.anal, 8 m. E.S.E. SUfford, and 122 m. 
N.W. London. Area of par., 7.120 acres. Pop., in Ih 31, 
3,165. The town is well built, comprising many good 
houses, and a few that may even lay claim to elegance. 
The par. church, an ancient structure, with a handsome 
tower at its W^ end, has recently been enlarged and 
almost rebuilt, 'riu* living is a vicarage in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of Litchfield. There are places, of 
worship for different classes of dissenters, and several 
Sunday-schools. A free grammar-school was founded 
here by Queen Elizabeth : an endowed school furnishes 
flotliing and instruction to 35 boys : besides which there 
is a national and infant-school. Hopkins's Almshouses 
afford relief to aged poor women, and there are several 
money charities. Tlie principal manufacture of Uudge- 
ley is that of hats and felts ; but other articles are made 
here. A stream, which rubs through the town to the 
Trent, turn's several colour and corn mills, and there are 
some irou-f irges. At Brereton, within the par., are ex- 
tensive collieries, employing from 500 to 600 men. The 
town derives cotisideruble advantages from its position on 
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great line of canal communication between the N. 
and S. cos. Its government Is vested in 2 constables, 
eliosen by the inhabs. Markets on Tuesday: fairs 
April 17., June 5., and Oct. 21., for horses and cattle. 

RUGBY (an. liochebcn'e, or Rokeby)^ a market-town 
and par, of England, co. Warwick, bund. Knightlow, on 
the Avon, 2*^ m. E.S.E. BirmingNlhn, and 75 m. N.W. 
London. Area of par. 2,190 acres: pop.. In 1831, 2,501. 
The town, on an eminence S. of the river, consists of 
3 streets, cme of which, leading to the church, is broad, 
and lined with modern brick houses ; indeoti, great im- 
provements have been made within the last tew years, 
and the advantages derived by the town from its proxi- 
mity to the Hiriningham Railway seem likely still further 
to promote Its prosperity: In the older part of the town, 
however, there are many houses of plaster and timber, 
denoting the former poverty of the place. The church 
is an ancient building, possessing little architectural in- 
terest, with a square embattled tower, having a turret at 
Its S.K. angle : the living is a rectory, of the annual value 
of 510/., in the gift of Earl Craven. There is also a dis- 
trict church, of very recent crt^ction. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Bajdists have places of worship ; and 
there are several Sunday-schools, a charity school for 
30 children of each sex, with almshouses and other cha- j 
rities. The chief importance of Rtighy, however, is ' 
derived from its great public school, to which the talent 
of several of its recent masters and the richness of its 
endowments have given a well-merited celebrity. It was 
originally a simple grammar school, founded in 1G.'»7, 
by_ Lawrence Sherift’e, citizen of Lotulon, a native of the 
neighbourhood, for the benefit of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Rugliv. Any person who has resided during 
2 years in, or within 10 m. of the town, may send his 
sons to be educated free of expense ; but if the parent 
reside out of the town, his son must then lodge at one ' 
of the boarding-houses of the school, paying the same 
rate for his Imard as those not on the foundation. The j 
number of boys on the foundation is unlimited ; but I 
the masters may not receive more than 260 boys not ' 
on the foundation. The number of scholars may 
at present average about 280, about 00 of whom are 
on the foundation. The school property consists of 
land within the par., and of about 8 acres of land, 
called the ('onduit Close, in the neighbourhood of 
Iamb’s Conduit Street, Lomlon ; the value of which has 
10 greatly increased, in consequence of tlie buildings 
erected upon it, that the annual revenues of the school, 
which, at the middle of last century, were under 120/. a 

f ear, now exceed 5.()(Ki/. Tlie management is vested in 
2 trustees ; and the school is under a head master and 
eight classical masters, with siibordlsuUe teacher.s of 
writing, French, &c. Tlie study of classical litenature 
is carried quite as high as elsewhere, and the success of 
the boys at examinations for scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge, shows that their knowledge is of a substun 
tial character ; but at the same time, history, both sa- 
cred and proi^ne, modern as well as ancient, physical 
and political geography, arithmetic and mathematics (as 
far as conic sections), aftd French, constitute Integral 
parte of the course of instruction. An annual exami- 
nation is held at Christmas, and the names of the boys 
that distinguish themselves arc published in arlass-paper. 
The school has 14 exhiintions, established by tlie founder. 
Three exhibitioners are elected every year by the trustees 
on the report of examiners sent from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 'I'hese exhibitions are of the 
value of 6(V. a year, and may be held for seven years 
during residence In any college at either university. 
There are likewise six scholarships, of the annual value 
of 2.5/. each, 8upi>orted by subscription : one scholar is 
elected every year, and his age must not exceed 144 years 
at the time of his examination. The scholarship is 
tenable for six years, if the boy holding it remains so 
long at Rugby. The ancient building.s of this great semi- 
nary consisted formerly of a master’s house, and two or 
three school-rooms, all of very limited size and shabby 
ojAerlor, totally inadeoiiate to toe want.s of the increasing 
establishment. In IHiVj, however, the erection of a large 
aud handsome pile of buildings was commenced on the 
site of the old schwil-boii-se at the S. extremity of the 
town. The edifice is of white brick, dressed with stone 
at the angles, windows, and cornices, the whole being of 
Tudor architecture. The principal front is 22n feet in 
length, and the schools are entered by a turretted gate, 
wav facing the street and leading to the principal court, 
a nne area, 90 ft. in length, by 75 ft. in breadth, having 
cloisters on three of its sides. The buildings on the 8. 
side comprise the dining-hall of the head-master's 
boarders and three school-rooms ; on the W. side is the 

{ Teat school.room, and on the N, side are schools for the 
““rench and writing classes. The apartments of the 
head master are handsome and commodiou.s, commu- 
nicating also with the various dormitories running round 
the quadrangle over the school-rooms. The school-cha- 
pel is a detached building, Jn the later pointed style, the 
Interior being fitted up with stalls and handsomely carved 
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seat-s ; the ceiling Is decorated with palntinp, and near 
the altar is the statue of Dr. James, a late head master, 
by Chantry. Rugby has no manufactures, aud the inhabs. 
of the vicinity are principally agricultural. The trade of 
the town, however, has been greatly increased by the 
opening of the Birmingham Railway, which has one of 
its stations here ; and it is now an important mtreiuU 
between the surrounding country and the metrojMuis. 
The Oxford Canal passes, also, within a short distance 
of the town, connecting it with flie principal inland navi- 
gation of England. On an eminence N.E. of Rugby are 
some slight remains of a castle, supposed by Dugdale to 
have been erected in the reign of Stephen. Large mar- 
kets on Saturday for cor.i and provKsions ; a great horse 
fair Nov. 22., and 12 other fairs. {Char. Comm. 29/A Re- 
port ; Journal of Education^ vii. 234 — 249 j Railway 
Handbook, ^c.) 

RUGEN,an Island in the Baltic, belonging to Prussia, 
opposite to Stralsund, and separated from Pomcrafila, by 
a strait varying from to 2 m, in widtli. It is of an ex- 
ceedingly irregular shape, being deeply indented by bays 
and arms of the sea. Area, 301 sq. m. Pop., about 
30,000. It is very fertile, and sends annually large quan- 
tities of corn, &c. to Stralsund. Uugen differs much in 
ap|)earance from the mainland part of Pomerania, its 
coasts con8i.sting mostly of high, precipitous, chalky 
cliffs. It is well wooded ; aud being intercepted by 
ravines, as well as deep narrow bays, its scenery is higlUy 
pictiires()ue. This circumstance, and Its facilities for 
sea-hathing, rendt-r it a favourite resort in summer. 
The inhabs. arc primitive in their habits and manners, 
industrious, and frugal. They are principally of the re- 
formed ndigion ; and their language is a p.atois of low 
(J<*rman intermixed with Swedish: 'I’he fishing in tiie 
adjoining seas and bays is very productive. Unfortu- 
nately the island has no good harbour, and its coasts are 
very diingerous. A lighthouse, having the lantern ele- 
vated 197 ft. ab( the level of the sea, has been ere«’t(‘d 
on the most northerly promontory of the island, in lat. 

41' 12" N., long. 13C> 57' 27'' E. Bergen, the capita), 
situated in the centre of the isl.and, has 2,700 lnhab.8. 
After being long in possession of Sweden, Rugen became 
part of the Prussian dominions in 1815.* 

RUNGPOOR (Rangapura), a distr. of British India, 
presid. and prov. Bengal, between lat. 2.V^ and 27*^ N., 
and long. 88*^ and 91'^ E. ; having E. As.sam, S. Mymun- 
sing and Dinajeponr, W. the latter and Furneah, and N. 
Sikkim and Bootnn. Area, 7,850 sq. m. Pop., in 1822, 
1,340,350. It is wholly on the N. side of the Gange.s, 
and is intersected by the Brahmaputra and Toesta. The 
climate is not so hot as in most other parts of Bengal ; 
the soil Is inferior to that of the DInageporc district. 
Tobacco is the staple product. Wheat is also a con- 
siderable crop ; barley, oats, maize, cotton, and indigo, 
are little grown, A good deal of cotton-thread is, not- 
withstanding, spun in the district, tho material being 
imported by way of Moorshedabad, Ac. Total land re- 
venue, in J82<^-30, 1,01)3.178 rupees. Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans are supposed to be nearly equal in point of 
numbers. Cliief towns Rungpoor, the cap. ; Mungnl- 
haut, Chilmar)', and Goalparan. Rungpoor, in lat. 2.V-> 
4.3' N., long. 89° 22' E., has been estimated to have a 
pop. of from 15,0(K) to 20,(M)0. For copious information 
respecting this district, and that of Pnrneali, the reader 
Is referred to the surveys by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in 
Martin's British India, vol. 111. ; Pari. Reports^ S^c.) 

RUPPIN (NEW), a town of the Prussian dom., prov. 
Brandenburg, gov. Potsdam, cap. clrc., on the lake of 
its own name, 37m. N.W. Berlin. Pop. In 1837, 7,92.5. 

It is well built, and has a council- house, high school, 
hospital, central prison, barracks, and a large covered 
military exercising ground ; with manufactures of woollen 
goods, gloves, and leather. Its trade is greatly facili- 
tated by the Kuppin canal between the Havel and the 
Rhin, forming a link In the communication between the 
Elbe and the Oder. (Berahaus, Ac.) 

RURKMONDE, or KOKRMOND, a town of Bel- 
gium, prov. Limburg, cap. arrond., on the Meuse, where 
it is joined by the Roef, 37 m. N.W. Maestrlcht. It was 
dismantled by Joseph II.; but Is still surrounded by 
ramparts, and is the residence of a military commamlant. 

It is well built ; is the seat of a court of primary Juris- 
diction, and a college ; and has manufactures of woolen 
stuffs, and considerable trade. 

RUSSIA, the most extensive, and one of tlic 
most powerful empires, either of ancient or 
modetn times. It comprises the whole northern 
portion of the eastern hemisphere, from the 
frontiers of Posen and the Gulph of Bothnia on 
the W,, to the Pacific Ocean and Behrings 
Straits on the E.,or from the 18th to the HKiih 
deg. of E. long., being a distance, on the 60th deg. 

* It U very probable that Rufrnt wa* at one time Jolnwl 
mniiiland ; but there Uno foundation whatever (br ihe»tat‘.'mvtu ' 
it WB« separated from it by a violent storm in 13()9. 
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of lat, of nearly 6,000Tn. Its extent, from N. 
JO S., though less vast, is still very ^reat, stretch- 
ing from the 38th to the 70th, and in some parts 
to the 78th deg. of N. lat., exhibiting an average 
breadth of about 1,500 m. And, exclusive of 
this, lliissia claims a very large tract in the 
N.W. part of America; and is mistress of Nova 
Zeinbla, and some other large islands in the 
Arctic Ocean, of the Aleutian islands off 
Kaintchatska, and of the Aland isles, &c. in the 
Baltic. Her superficial extent has not been 
determined with any thing like accuracy. It 
was estimated by Hassel at 372,935 geog. sq. m., 
viz. Russia in Europe, including Finland, 
72,839 sq. in. ; Russia in Asia, 275,767 do. ; 
and Russia in America, 24,CXX)do. : and Schnitz- 
ler, in his Stathtique (icn^ralej has adopted 
this estimate. The latest, however, and pro- 
bably the most accurate estimate of the extent 
of this vast empire is that given by M. Koeppen, 
of the Academy of Sciences of i*otersburg, in 
the employment of government. According to 
this gentieman, the area of its different great 
divisions is as follows: — 

Ceog. tq. m. 

RviHsliX in Kuropp, including the portions of the 
pivenmumts of I’enn, Orenlnjurg, and Vialka, 


that extend Info Asia ... St,nit) 

Notthern Asiatic Russia, or SilK-ria - - 2.'>0,SI8 

■ n Ad.itir Kiisn) «,ur Transcaucasian provinces S,.V81 
I .r.iixl -III, I,, lit Fiitl.iiid ... 

. I r..l u.d .... 

A itierican colonies .... 

(Jrand total 3hl,.1H8 


N. R. This estimate, with the pop., U suttseqi itly given more In 
detail. 

The reader may, perhaps, acquire a better idea 
of the vast extent of the Russian empire, when 
he is told that it includes nearly one seventh part 
of the terrestrial part of the globe, and about 
one twenty- seventh part of its entire surface. 
But by far the greatest proportion of this pro- 
digious superficies is almost uninhabited, and 
seems to be destined to perpetual sterility; a 
con.sequencc partly of the extreme rigour of the 
climate in the provinces contiguous to the 
Arctic Ocean, and partly of almost all the great 
rivers by which they arc traversed having their 
embouchure in that ocean, and being, therefore, 
inacce.ssiblc either for the whole or the greater 
pai t of the year. 

Face of the Countrt/. Mountains. — Russia is, in ge- 
iicnil, level, and comprises some of the most extensive 
nlainB in the world. That part of the empire which is 
in ihe eastern hemisphere is naturally parcelled into the 
two great divisions of Kuropoan and Asiatic Russia, by 
the Oural mountains, which stretch in a N.N.K. di- 
rection from the Caspian Sea to the Arctic Ocean ; 
lorniing, through the greater part of their course, the 
t)oundary between Europe and Asia. The higl»e.st points 
ill this chain have an elevation of about h.-'tOO ft. above 
the level of the Caspian. In all the vast country, ex- 
tending on the VV. side of this central chain to the con- 
fines ol Poland and Meldavia, there is hardly a single 
hill. The Valdai hills, or elevated grounds, between 
Novgorod and Twer, where the Wolga, the Don, .and 
the Dniepr have their sources, are nowhere more than 
about 1,200 It. above the level of the sea, the country 
exhibiting a waving surface, and without any consider- 
able elevation.s. There is nothing, in fact, save the 
*^*‘oak or interrupt the course of the wind. In 
space interposed between the OurnI and 
the Carpathian mountains. The only great chain of 
tnountains In western Russia 's that of Caucasus, lie- 
tween the Kuxlnc and Caspian Seas, and this is almost 
at the southern extremity of the empire. Siberia, or 
Asiatic Russia, consists principally of a vast plain, 
slightly inclining to the N. Towards the S. «jd E., 
However, it is in {larts mountainous, being separated 
jrom Mongolia and Manchouria by high and little ex- 
R in which the great rivers that flow through 

It w tile Arctic Ocean have their sources. 

distinguishing feature In the appearance of 
Russia is her vast forests. Schnltzler, who estimates the 
mace of European Russia at about 400 millions of de- 
relfB 1W> millions are occupied by fo- 

vais. 1 bny are so verj' prevalent in the govenuueiits of 


Novgorod and Twer, between Petersburg and Moscow, 
that it has been said a scjulrrel might travel from the one 
city to the other without ever touching the ground. The 
forest of Volkonski, at tlio source of the Wolga, is the 
most extensive of any in Europe. In the government ot 
Perm, on both sides the Oural mountains, containing 18 
millions of deciatinos, no fewer than 17 millions are co- 
vered by forests I The forests of Asiatic Russia are, 
also, of vast size. In extensive districts, however, the 
surface is quite free from wood. This is particularly the 
case ill the vast steppes or plains in the governments oi 
Astrakhan and Omsk, which in many parts, indeed, are 
a mere sandy desert. 

Rivers and Lakes, — The rivers of Russia are usually 
dividcHi into five groups or systems, corresponding to the 
seas in which they navei their embouchure, vTz., the 
Arctic Ocean, the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Pacific Ocean. The first division is by far the 
largest. It comprises, in Europe, the Dwina, Mezen, 
ami Petcliora ; while in Asia it includes, among a host 
of others, the Obi, Jenisei,' and Lena, three of the 
largest rivers of Asia. All these rivers run from S. 
to N. ; and the last three have a course of from 2,000 to 
2,5fi0 111 . The rivers which fall into the Baltic, though 
of far greater importance in an economical point of view, 
are of very inferior magnitude. The principal are the 
Neva, which has Petersburg at its mouth, the Duna, and 
the Niemcn. 'I'he rivers which fall into the Black Sea 
equal those falling into the Baltic in commercial impor- 
tance, and far exceed them in length of course and 
volume of wat(*r. Among otht^rs are the Dnieslr, 
Dniepr, Bug, Don, and Kulian. 'I’lie basin of the Cas- 
pian has, however, to boast of the largest and most im- 
portant of the rivers of Russia, the Wolga. This great 
river has its sources in the government of Twer, about 
180m. S. by E. from Petersburg: including sinuosities, 
its course is about i,f)00 leagues, while that of the Da- 
nube is only about 4.50 1 Wolga.) It is of vast 

consequence to the internal navigation of the empire. 
TheCa.spian Sea, also, receives the Oural and the Emba. 

Owing to the flatness of the country through which 
they flow', and the vast length of their course, the rivers 
of Russia are but little interrupted by cataracts, flow 
with a tranquil stream, and aftbrd great facilities to in- 
ternal navigation. The severity of the climate no doubt 
prevents, during a considerable portion of the year, all 
intercourse by water ; and, as already stated, renders the 
rivers falling into the Arctic Ocean of comparatively 
little value. Luckily, however, tiie frost, which inter- 
rupts navigation, afl'ords the greatest facilities to land 
travelling, {^cq post.) 

Till* lakes, as well as the rivers, of Russia are upon a 
gigantic scale. The lake of Raikal, in th» government 
of Irkutsk, in Asiatic Russia, is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world. In European Russia, the lakes of 
L.'uloga, Onega, Peipus, Ilmen, and Bielo Ozero, are also 
of great extent, particularly the lirst. I'hc duchy of Fin- 
land is almost every where interspersed with lakes, and 
they are very abundant in other provinces, particularly 
ill that of Olonetz. « 

Soil and Climate. — These, it is obviou.s, must dfifer 
exceedingly in so vast a country. Some provinces mostly 
consist of .sandy barren plains, or vast morasses. But 
the most valuable portion of the empire, or that included 
between the Baltic, the Gulph of Finland, and the 
Wolga, on the N. and E. ; the. Black Sea on the S., 
and Austria, Poland, Prussia, Ikc., on the W., has, 
speaking generally*, a soft black mould, of great depth, 
mostly on a sandy bottom, easily wrought, and very 
fertile. In some pl.aces it Inclines to sand or gravel ; 
in m.any, ft'om the want of drainage, it is peaty or 
boggy : In Livonia, and parts of Lithuania, it is clayey, 
but it nowhere inclines to chalk. The following state- 
ments by Plescheyef, whose accuracy is well known, 
contain all the intonnatlon with respect to the soil and 
productiveness of the country that seems to be required 
in a work of this description. “ Russia,” says he, “ is di- 
vided into two great parts by the Oural mountains, wlAh 
form an uninterrupted barrier through Its whole breadth, 
and separate Siberia or Asiatic from European Russia. 

“ That part of Russia which lies on this side of the 
Oural mountains, presents an immense plain declining 
westward by an easy descent. This plain, iroin its vast 
extent, has a groat variety of climates, soils, and pro- 
ducts. Its northern part, which sensibly declines towards 
the White ami Frozen Seas, is covered with forests, 
marshy, and but little fit for cultivation. The other, and 
more southerly portion of this vast plain, includes the 
wliule district along the Wolga, as far as the steppes or 
deserts between the Caspian and the sea of Azov, and 
constitutes the finest part of Russia : generally it has a 
fertile 3 o>», the arable and meadow land preponderating 
over the woods and marshes. 

“ That part of the country which extends towards Voro- 
n^e, Tambof, Penza, and Simbirsk, as far as the deserts, 
is most remarkable for the su^wrior quality of every kind 
of fruit and other produce. It has every where an ex- 
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cpllnnt «oil, consisting of black earth, strongly Impreg* guardinl against by warm clothing, and by having tlm 
nated with saltpetre. But the tract which cumnienctm houses pr«)i>erly constructed and heated. At Petersburg 
between the sea of Aeov and the Ciuspiati, and extends and Moscow the winter is, in fact, the finest season, 'i’lu* 
near the shores of the latter, and between the Wolga and iiihabs. seem to revive at its approach. Sledge- roatls 
Oural, as far as the Rml)a, is little better than a desert, over the snow render travelling commodious and agree- 
being level, dry, high, barren, and full of salt lakes. • able ; and a winter journey in a moderate frost by moon- 
“ The country lying on the other side of tlie Oural light is a high enjoyment. The Kussian peasants care 
mountains, known by the name of .Siberia, is generally only for warm covering for their legs and feet. At Pe 
a flat tract of vast extent, declining imperceptibly towards tersburg, in a frost of •jry'-' lieattmur, It is coimnon to see 
the Froien Ocean, and rising tiience by euually jm|>cr- women standing for hours together washing their lltien 
ceptiWe degrees, towards its southern boracr, wliere at through holes dug in the ire over the Neva 1 
last it Is lost in the immense mountain ranges wliicli Spring can hardly be said to have any place in the 
separate the Russian and Chinese empires. It is uu- Russian calendar. The transition from frost to fine 
necessary to notice in detail the different great divisions weather is usually very rapid. In a brief period after 
of this vast territory. As we proceed fartlier K., the the snow and ice have disappeared, the fields and trees 
climate in the same latitude laicomes more and more are clothed in tlie livery of summer, and vegetation 
severe, the summers shorter, and the frosts more in- makes an extraordinary progress. At Petersburg the 
tense. In general-lt may be stated, that tlie more south- summer i.sas mild and agreeable as in the S. of France ; 
erly portitm of Siberia, or tliat i>etween the S. frontier of but tliere and in all the N. provinces it is very “Variable, 
the empire and the r)7th or GOth deg. of lat.. as far K. As we advance towards tiie S. it becomes steadier, aiul 
as the river Lena. Ims, for the most part, a fertile soil; tlu^ heats increase. At Astrakhan the mercury in tin' 
and that, notwithstajniing the severity of the climate, it thermometer sometimes rises to Fah. ; and in the 

produces most kinds of grain. But, owing to the in- transcaucasian provinces it ri.u's still higher. The aii- 
crease of cold and the nature of tlie soil, the more north- tumn, or the period of transition from summer to winter, 
erly portion of the region now noticed, or that extending is the most unpleasant season in Russia.* The sky is 
from the 57th or GOth deg. of Lit. to the Frozen Oeean, generally cloudy, and rains and storms arc very preva- 
and the whole country E. of the Lena, from the frontier lent. The Crimea, from its high S. lat., and its being 
of Manchooria uortluvards, is wholly, or almost wholly unbosomed in the Enxine, has the tnost agreeable cli- 
unflt either for cultivation, or for llie grazing of cattle, mate in the empire. 

In the E. a portion of this vast tract is mountainous, but Divisions, Population, S^c. — The divisions of the Rus- 
it mostly consists of immense Fevel-s, full t>f swamps and shin empire have dilVered materially at different perioils. 
bogs, covered with moss, which would be totally im- Peter the Great made some important changes in the 
passable were it not that the ice, which nevi'r tiiaws distrilmtion that had existed previously to his epoch, 
deeper than a few incites, gives u firm unier footing.’* The whole, however, w'hs remodelled and placed on a 
{Ei^. 'P/aru., p. 5.) new- footing by Catherine J I. in 177.5. She divided the 

A country w'hich, like Russia, extends from N. to S. entire empire into three great regions : those of the 
through about 40 degrees of latitude, might be KU[>pos<‘(l North, .Mlildle, and .South. Each of these regions was 
to have almost every climate *, and this is, in some men- subilivided into goverrnnents, of which there wer» at 
sure, the case. “ \^'ne^ spring commences in one divi- first 4‘2, and at the end of her reign 50 Paul made some 
sion of tins vast empire, another experiences all the ill-advised change.s on this distribution, which were set 
rigours of winter. Hero the parched camel traverse.s arid a.side on the accession of Alexander. 'I'lie existing divi- 
burning deserts ; there the rein-deer cour.scs over heaps sions w’cre mostly fixed liy the latter in lH*i2, nearly on 
of snow, under which he finds a scanty supply of moss, the basis laid down by Catherine. The empire, exclu- 
The Samoide sleeps in ids cabin, where the d.iys are sive of the kingilom of Polami, is divided into govern- 
short and cloudy, while the Kirkgbisiaii feeds his flock ments, exclusive of certain territories called provinces, 
under a clear serene sky. 'I'his variety of the products or oA/a.-rAt, not formed into governments. Some of these 
and diversity in the manner of living, gives Russia ad- divisions, particularly those in Asiatic Russia, are of va.st 
vantages not enjoyed by any other Kuropiian country, extent; but neither their boundaries nor their popul.i- 
She jmssesses. in tlie greatest abuiulanee, all the most tion are wt;U ascertained. But, as the best that ea«i be 
necessary articles, and the greater number of those which had, we subjoin M. Kceppen’s table of the area and popu- 
are reckoned luxuries ; and she either furnishe.s or m.iy lation of the different provinces included in the eini»ire. 

? rocure ati the products of differeut climates." (Stot ch, [See top of next p.ago.] 

\tbleau etc la Hussie, i. 6.) ^ Animal and ycjretable Products . — The animals of 

But notwithstanding the heats that usually prevail Russia include those commonly met with In the arctic 
during summer, especially in the southern provinces, circle, and in temperate climates, as well as some of 
cold, speaking generally, predominates very decidedly In those belonging more peculiarly to the intertropical 
Russia. With the exception, indeed, of the Crimea and regions. Exclusive of horses, oxen, sheep, Ac., rein- 
the transcaucasian provinces, no part of Russia can l>e deer and camel are both met with. The latter is em- 
said to be generally hot ; and even in tiicm the frost in ployed in travelling thnmgh the desert.s in some of the 
winter is often very severf. 'I'he climate of Russia is, in .S. provs., while the former con.stitutes the prfneipal 
fact, proverbial for its severity; and this increases not wealth of the Samojedes.i’ungusians.OBtiaks.Tcbouk- 
only as w'e advance towards the N., but also as we ad- tchis, and other tribes inhabiting the extreme N. parts 
vance towards the E. ; tlie cold l>eing decidedly greater of the empire. "I’he dog is common everywhere; and in 
in Sitieria than in the s.anie latitudes in European Russia, parts of .Silieria, where there are neither horses nor 
a difference which is also suftlcicntly perceptible in the rein-deer, is of the very greatest utility ; and besides 
provinces on the E- and W. sides of the latter. This, no being employed for draught and burden, is used .»s 

doubt, is owing to various causes ; but principally, per- food. Bears are abundant ; beavers and other fur- 

haps, to the greater cultivation of the western provinces bearing animals are also common ; and in many provs. 
and their proximity to the Baltic ; and to the vast extent the chase form.H a principal part of the occupation of the 
of frozen sea and land traversed by the winds from the |)cople. The rivers and lakes swarm with fish. 

N. E, Beyond the G.5th degree of lat. the ground is AH sorts of corn succecii in Russia; though, as al- 
covered with snow* and ice for about nine months in the re.idy stated, the crops cannot be depended upon aiio'c 
year; and during the other three months ice is always the G2d deg., nor is cultivation attempted In any part 

found at a little distance bidow the surface. Corn crops of the empire beyond the G5th cleg. Fruits of all sort.s 

cannot be depended upon in European Russia beyond the arc abundant in the S. provs. The vine is cultivated ii» 
62d degree of lat. ; and the great agricultural provinces the vicinity of Astrakhan, in the Crimea, and in the 
Be to the S. of the 5Hth deg. The fruits of temperate Caucasian provs. ; but the wine made from it Is of a very 
elknates are seldom met with beyond the 52a deg. low quality. Though meadows are not abundant la 
At Petersburgh, in lat. 56', the mean maximum of Russia, the pastures bi most parts are excellent. Tho 
cold is about 24^, and the mean roaxirnum of heat 2.3'^, forests will l>e afterwards noticed. 

Reaumur. The Neva is commonly frozen over before Minerals, Working of Metals. — The mines of RnsMa 
the end of November, and the Ice never breaks up be- are of considerable Importance and value. The prin- 
fV)re the end of March. At an average of ten years it Is clpal are situated in the Oural and Altai Mountains, ami 
calculated that there are annually at Petersburgh 97 In the mountains in the vicinity of Nertschink, in Al- 
bright days, 104 rain, 72 snow, and 93 unsettled. At beria. Gold and platlna are both found in consider.ible 
Moscow, In lat- 55'^ 4.5f , the cold is more sev ere than at quantities In the OurallAn Mountains, especially in t lo 
Stockholm in lat. .59^ !!mL At Astrakhan In lat. 46'^ 21% mines in the neighbourhood of Catherlneburg ; 
nearly the snine as that of Lyons, the Wolga is some- former being also obtained from the Krilatof mine, «c. 
times frozen over so as to bear loadt^d waggons. The sea in the government of Tobolsk, and from various stream 
of Azof is usually frozen over from November to the be- works in tl>e Gural. According to the official returns, tne 
^nningof April. In Siberia, as already stated, the cold gold and platina obtained from mines Ivelonglng to tnc 
18 much more severe than In the provinces to the W. of crown, and to individuals in the Oural, in 1886, were ; — 
the Oural mountains. The breaking up of the Ice on the poods Lhs. Pood*!^- 

Lena does not take pL'iee before the beginning of May. Gold : crown mines • 129 17 Plaihia: crown mines 20 ] t 

But this severe cold is not unhealthy, and IS much less Private -134 »l Private 

inconvenient Utan might be supposea. While tho frost « 1 , 1 » 

lasts Uie air is pure and bracing, and its severity is — 
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Namks, Area, and Poptilatlon of the different Great Divisions and Governmcnls included In the Russian Emnlro 

iiil«3K:— . 


Governments. 

Aren in 
G.'fiK'. 

Mj. ni. 

Poll. In 
l.S.V«. I 

Governments. 

Area in 

(ieoi;. 

S<1. m. 

Pop. in 
1,818. 

finrtlwm Provinces ; 


! 

'I'chernisjoir .... 

so.s 


Ar(han>(el .... 


2.’'.(l.lM)0 

Piiltaw.n .... 

1.0112 

1,021,000 

Oil met 7. ..... 


V!.">9,200 

Kh.trkotr .... 

1 ,.1.Sb 

1,1.11,000 

V''oloj;<ln ..... 

(),bS0 

717,600, 

t’oroneje .... 

I,.'!')! 

1 ,607,200 

Gre'U Uussiit ; 


1 

Don Co .Narks .... 

2, .960 

f) '10,300 

t’eter.Nburg .... 

710 

.'is.'i.vno 

New H ns silt : 



Ndvgiirofl .... 

2,070 

K2.9.10O 

Kk.ateriiioslaf .... 

i.lsd 

791,000 

IVVi.f 

1.0 tA 

7o.'»,.>()0 

Kherson .... 

1,099 


Siiinlensk. .... 

;>.7I 

1, 001,200 

Taurida .... 

2,(H0 

520, '200 

Museow 

A50 

1,219.700, 

lle^sarabia .... 

7'.)i 

720,000 

Twer ..... 

1,122 

1,297,900 

U'o/eit anil Caspian Provinces ; 



\ .triinl.it ..... 

K 07 

!)n;,.'.oo 

Kasaii . . 

1,101 

1 ,220,800 

KostVolii.l .... 

1,1 .'iS 

o'.s.roo 

I’ciisa ..... 

071 


Mjiii Niivgoroil 

87S 

1,071,100, 

Simbirsk .... 

.1,111 

l,lf)'),0(M> 

\ lailimir .... 

k:^i 

1,1.1.1,200 

SaratoC ..... 

.1,17.1 

1,601,1(10 

Ki.i/aii 

707 

1.211,700 

.Vstr.illiaii .... 


258. .900 


1.1. '-2 

1,.V> 1,700 

(Iiue.'isiis, iSfr. - - - . 

1,.SU1 

47.S,,900 

q'lii.i ..... 

.'■>2!l 

1,1 1.1, .900 

Ournl l‘riiriiiccs ; 



Kaluga ..... 

.'ill 

91 1,000 

Orrnbourg . . . - 

f,.916 

1.771,400 

Orel 


1 .ir.b.ioo 

iViin 

2.721 

1,188,800 

K.mv^k 

701 

1,.927,.100 

X'i.ifka ..... 

2,197 

1, .9 I 1,000 

n.i/tlr rnirioce.t ; 


1 

Si/icriii : 



Kahotii i ..... 


2.S2,2()0: 

'iobolsk . . - -1 


r 084,900 

Ili v * 111 • • 

S2(i 

710,100 

Tomsk * . . . . f 

S.8,S18 

i 1,077,700 

reiirlaiul - - • ... 


.90.1,000, 

! Irkutsk .....■( 


f .907 ..loo 

M7i(7- A' /M.viii; 


il 

Vakulsk - - . - 1 


1 l(i2,4(H) 

W'lti'P'-k - 

77S 

717,70<lil 

Kamtehatka - - - - ) 

ir.2,oo() 

/ 4 ,.901 » 

]\! (ihili f - 

K2I 

s io,9< lo; 

tlklintsk . . - - 


7,700 

Alinsk ..... 

1,98." 

],oii,.sooj; 

Veniscisk - - . - J 


1 205,800 

f illivititin : 



Tnniti itiinisiiin Ptovivccs : 

i 


U ilu.i . . . - - 

. 1.101 

|,1M,KOO ; 

< If<>r;'i.i, .Xe. 

.1,181 

2,000,000 

(iriKlna ..... 

.970 

791 ,70o!. 

Finl.md - - . . . 

b,iO(i 

1,. 197,1 16 

r.i,i|\stO(k .... 

J(.2 

261,0001 

isiiif'doin of I’ol.ind ... 

2,207 

4,298,902 

t.iftle limiiiii : 

• 

r 

Kui-siaii America 

I7,6(K) 

0 1 ,06.1 

N'^oltivuiu . • - . 

1 ,n7."> 

.'ijti 

79S 

1,11 1,100 




rtMidlj.i - • - - - 

Kii-r - - - • . 1 

1.'>IS,2( lOj. 
i.i.i9,M)or 

Totals 

j^.161,.1.SS 

69,07.1,200 


N.15. Thi> 3f)l,3SS (ieof^riehical v-q. in. of !.'> to .-i dog. arc o(|uaI to 7, 7'2‘>, (><)() Kttg. s'j. ni. of (;!l* l.'i to a tlcg. 

• Tilt* V"T>. of tlic old i>rov. of OiiisV, f.u|>|>rossod in is m IioIIv liwUd in ft,:, i il.l. !■, ili it . f 'J'oinsk ; in jioint of fart, liowcvor, it 

Wits assigned in part to Toliol.sk, oid in piii ••ni^ t.. I 

( iassifieJ Arroti.vr of %c Population of the Rii.ssian I’.nipire in iH.'tn, accoi tling to the Ollicial Statement 
jiublisbed by the Minister of Finance ; — 



Males. 

Fenmles. 

llusSian priests . - . - 

I'lMcons jiiid sacrist. ins 

.92,.1.11 

0.1,178 


Male children of priests, deacons, and 



Siirristans .... 

Tot.il 

1.18 ..5 1,8 

264,0.97 

219,718 

Prio.sts of the United Greek and 



Homan <-hurch ... 

7,82.1 

7.11S 

O-iiliolic priests ... 

A lineman iiriests 

2,197 

474 

111 

J.utlur.m lio 

1,00.1 


Reformed rliurrli ... 

.91 

17 

Moliiimmedan Mollahs 

7,K60 

C,07l 

I. amas (Tartar) ... 

160 


Nobles. 



Hcnvlitary . . . . 

281,731 

2.9.1,129 

JK virtue of service, Ne., witli their 



.oils ..... 

TS,im 

7 1,271 

I’ett.N orticors who have left flic army, 
and ,are ciiiploYCil in the civil scr- 

187,017 


vue, iSce. .• . . . 

217,11.1 

Fnrei|;ners nf all classes 

22,11 1 

1.9,21.9 

Milit.iry colonies 

9.90,(;!),S 

981,107 

Inhabitants t]f 2'owns. 



Mm-h,ants .... 

1.11. .11 7 

12 5711 

Khopkeepers, nrti/ans, fee. 
t'ili/.ens in the eastern pruvinc<*S 

1,. 1.19,4 11 

1, Il.l ,982 

7,616 1 

0,900 


Gifi ks of Nijny, gunmaker.s of Tula, 

( ’itizen.s of Rcssarabia 

10,882 
6/ ,906 

10,910 
60,1 7(5 

Inhnhiinuis of ViJlap'l'S. 

Peasants (that is, sl.ives', the private 
piopeity of the emperor ami the 
imperi.il family, peasants annexed 
to tlie evonn, I.VC. 

Pea.sant.s the property of nohles 

10, 111, .199 

1 1,10.1,722 

1 1 ,022, .994 
11,9.98,87.1 

Wamterinf' Trihrs. 

Calmticks, ( in .issians, and Moham- 

inedans of the (Jaucasus 

21,9,71.9 

201,982 

T-rtif >v t.-os„ / Ihf r Mf- l-f*. 

.Miiuoi 1, .M .Xc. - 

I’oliuul ..... 
Finl.md .... 

Kussiaii colonies in Amcrio.a - 

(NVarlv) 
08!l,l't7 
2,077, .111 
001,068 
.lO.Ttil 

(Ne.arlv) 

089,160 

2,110,911 

708,481 

.10,292 

Total of population . - : 

28,890,221 

.10,2.17,1 l."i 

(trand total of both .sexes - ! 

.99,11.1,600 



M ales. 


Fetnalf's. 


In 1S37, the same mines produced 301) poods 23 lbs. 
gold, and 1 IH poods 2S lbs. platina ; and exclusive of tlte 
i'l'ove, the Siberian mines produced in tin; .saint; year Kit) 
poods of gold, t)f which 30 poods wore extracted from 
whole, therelore, the produce of gold in 
ou.ssia, in IK37, must have exceeded 47t) ptiods ; that is, 
taking the pood at 3(5 lbs., and the price of gold at 4/. per 
oz., it must have amfiunted to l,0H2,Hrt0/, ! 

Silver is ehletly found in the Altai Mountains of Kho- 
i vano Voskvesseupki, and in the Sil)«;rjan Mountains 
contignous to Nertschink. The annual ])roduco of the 
s.U’er mines exceeds 3,000 poods, or 10S,000lbs. worth, 
■d % 'M. an ounce, 334,000/. And if wo add to the value 
silver that of the platina, the aggregate 
1 cannot be estimated at less than 
1 >'>')n,ooo/. a year. 

lound In the government of Olonetz, and in 
ovf . Altai Mountains. It is produced t!i (lie 

_ tent ot about 210.000 poods a j’oar. About 40,000 poods 
Kiirln bhtaiued from the mines of Nertschink ami 
Mimni f* ifon-ralnes furnish a supply more than 
Onr^i^xT '''***'^* of the empire. Tlie work.s in the 

1 <hild to employ above hO.OtH) 

casii/?hl’v”i1 Pifocured in the Altai. Can- 

said he^<f Hills, &c. The total product of (ron is 

nviv amount to 9 millions poods ; and 

l)ood« from 10 to Pi millions 

yjj H>0,(X)0 to 180,000 tons. Wood only is 


In tins taPle, however, and in that given .above, the private 
fioUliers of the army and navy, with tlieir wives and children, 
are not incUidtal; so that the sum total, in mund munbers, 
m.ay be estlmuteal at sixty-one millions. In ;\d<lition to which 
must be reekoricfl the inhjddtanlsof the mountains lietween the 
Itlaek Se.a and the ( '.ispian, amounting to 1 , 1 'I’Iutc 

are also some wancUring tr.l'is ol t irv.iso,laiis and others, 
whom it is imiio.‘,sibh‘ to number. 

used in tlie iroti- work.s and founder ics of Ktissia. Mer- 
cury, antimony, zinc, cobalt, ico., are found in Siberia. 

Cast-iron articles are prepared at mo.st mines whore 
there are forges. There is an important e.’vnnon manu- 
factory at INdrozavolisk, in the governnient of Olonetz, 
wliich was brought to a higii state of ptM-fection hy an 
Fnglislunan of the name i.f (Jaseoigne. Rut the prii#. 
cijial hardware manufacttiries are carried on at I’nla, 
in tlje govt'rnmont of that name. {See 'I'tJLA.) A great 
variety of avtioles of enllery are inoduceil ; and tlie 
royal mannlaetory of tire-arms is very extensive, employ- 
ing, It is said, about 7,000 male and 9,000 female workers. 
{Schnitxlcr, La liussic, la Polonne^ Sfc., p. 315) Very 
different statmuents liave liemi made as to the quality of 
the arms jirodueed at Tula. 'Chose of Dr. Clarke were 
speedily confuted by the exploits of lh<; Hu.ssian forces ; 
and no <loubt the manufacture has boon since materially 
improvoil. At present we are assured, on nndouhted 
anthoritv, that tliougli the arms prodnecd at 'I'nla bo 
inferior In p<*int of tinish to those made in England, they 
are of very , ood quality. 

llus.sia i.s abundantly supplied with mines of salt and 
brine springs ; iiui as most of them are at a great dis- 
tance n-oni the Raltic and western prova., there is a 
largo importation of suit from England and Austria. 
The salt mines and briuo springs in tlie government of 
Taurida (the Crimea), are tlie most extensive, and fur- 
nish annually about 10 millions poods (nearly 200,000 
U r 
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tons) : those of Perm, which annually supply about . 
millions poods, aro the next in importance ; the mines 
of Ilotsk, in the government of Orenbourg, furnish about 
300,1)00 poods, exclusive of what is furnished by the salt 
lakes, and additional supplies are obtained from various 
other mines and springs. 

Ajrriculture — I^andcd property In Russia is generally 
divided into estates belonging eitfier to the crown or the 
nobility. Some of those belonging to the latter are very 
extensive; but, owing to the ccmpulsorv division of 
estates among the ehiklron of a family oh the death of 
the father*, this is not generally the case ; and the too 
great subdivision of the land is, in fact, one of the evils 
with wiiieh Russia is threatened. I'he peasants occu- 
pying the crown estates are in a state of predial, and 
those occupying the estates of the nobility aro gene- 
rally in a state of absoluic, slavery. The value of a Rus- 
sian estate formerly depended more ow the number of 
labourers or slaves belonging to it, and which may be 
cither sold, or let out bv the projirietor, than on its extent, 
or the quality of the soif : but since the increase of pop. this, 
in many districts, is no longer the case ; and the proprietor 
is sometimes burdeiu;d with the charge of supporting and 
maintaining labourers, and paying the tax on them to go- 
vernment, for whose services he has little or no use. Dif- 
ferent proprietors adopt different methods in the manage- 
ment of tlieir estates. In tiic principal part of Great Russia, 
comprising all the central provs. of the monarchy, tiie 
system i.s very simple. The proprietors rarely farm any 
considerabh; portion of their estates, or interfere with 
the mode in which they are cultivated. They usually 
content themselves with distributing them among the 
peasantry; their revenue consisting in the produce of 
an ohroh, or capitation tax, impo.sc'd on each male pea- 
sant, by way of rent. In the Baltic provs., on the other 
hand, tlie owners usually retain a quarter, or some le.ss 
proportion, of their estates in their own possession, m.a- 
naging them either directly, or by the intervmiiion of 
stewards or agents. The peasants on such estates are 
allowed cottages, having pieces of ground attached, gene- 
rally, perhaps, about lb acres, sulli< ient for their support ; 
tlieir obrok or tax being paid I)y labour, or carvees, per- 
formed on the land.s held by tiie proprietor, or let by him 
to others. In the Ukraine and other S. provs., the pea- 
*anl.s arc partly free ; and these pay for the lands they 
occupy, sometimes money, but more frequently produce 
and labour rents. I'lierc is also a class of small j>ro- 
prietors who cultivate their own lands, but who have not 
llie privilege of holding slaves. 

It may seem at first sight that, provided its amount 
were moderate, the system of parcelling out land to oceu- 
piers charged with an obrok or capitatUn tax. could not 
be fairly olijceted to. And when .such is the case, and the 
landlord allows the ociuipiers to reap tlic fruit of in- 
creased ccofiomy and exertion, tliis is no doubt the pre- 
ferable mode of dealing with slavt s. But the vice of the 
Rystern is that, except on the crow n estates, every tiling 
rlepends on the will of the proprietor, who, tliongh oc- 
casionally enlightened and liberal, i.s too frequently Ig. 
norant of his real interests, careless, and en.barr.issed. 
The occu[)icr has, in fact, no security whatever. If he 
improve his farm, or ha\e about him tiie api»earano<* (»f 
getting rich, the chances are that ids obrok will be im- 
mediately increased ; or that a portion will he taken from 
his farm, and given to uindhor family. Rven tlic predial 
slaves on the crown estates, from a horn only a certain 
amount of labour or of eor\ees can be legally deinaiuied, 
are frequently exposed to tlie extortion of tlrose to whom 
the lamls are'let, nr of the oflieer.s employed to superin- 
tend them. Hence, in the generality of in.stanees, the 

f KMsants invariably follow a routine system ; they avoid 
abour by which they arc not to b nefit ; and it is .seldom, 
except on tlie lands managed by the pronrictfus llieni- 
eelves, or on those occupied by tlie few tree tenants to 
be found in the country, that any consideralde improve- 
ments arc ever atteinpKid. When the pop. of an estate 
parcelled among pe;wanls is Increased, a new distribution 
of the land has to be made ; and, If unoccupied land 
cannot bea.s.signed to the new families, they are provided 
for by diminishing the shares afiportioned among the old 
ones. On such occasions, if the oceupier.s complain that 
their obrok or tax is too heavy, it is usunl to grant tlio.se 
on whom tlic proprietor can depend, license to leave the 
esbUe ; and, though they still continue slaves, many avail 
them.seives of this permission, and migrate to towns 
where they exercise .some triwlc or profession, from the 
profits of which they freqnentiy pay a much higher obrok 
tlian was imposed upon them in the country, and accu- 
mulate sums with which to purelmsc tlieir freedom. 

It is evidruit from these stateinent.s, and from tlie in- 
nueriee of the compulsory division ol estate.sin preventing 
improvements by the proprietors, that agricuUnre in 
iiu.Ma mu.st be at a very low ebb. Rut though this be 
its general condition, it differs materially In different 

^ lanilwl T'r'<i>«rty une*, on liU clpath. to his 

aT/, to each «iauj:htcr ; and the re- 

due u eipi.’.llj, divitlcd among the wns. {VenuUtM* liuttia, I.VX.; I 
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provinces ; and somo estates, even In the most backward 
provs., have been greatly Improved. In Idvonia, and 
the provs. bordering on the Baltic, and also In parts of 
the Ukraine, the hu-sbandry is very superior, and the im- 
plements quite equal to the best that arc to be met with 
m most parts of Germany. But, with the excejition of a 
few estabrs, it is quke otherwise in the rest of the empire. 
I’he plough is there a wretched implement drawn by one 
horse, and calculated rather to scratch than to turn up 
the soil. The harrow is made of wood ; and rollers and 
hoeing machines are entirely unknown. Were it not 
that the soil is generally light, friable, and very easily 
wrought, it would be impossible to cultivate it by such 
means. But these sufHce to make it produce more than 
enough for thh wants of tlie inhabs. There is not, in- 
deed, as Mr. Loudon has truly stated, another country 
in Kurope whore corn crops may be raised at so little 
expense of lal)our as in Russia. 

Exclusive of the forests, and the sandy deserts of the 
south, vast tracts in the northern parts of the omnire 
.ye, and always must be, unsuscejitible of cultivatioo. 
Taking the wliolc surface of Kuropcan Russia at 4')‘2 
millions of deciatinos, M. Schnitzlcr supposc.s that the 
cultivated land docs not exceed fili millions, and tlu- 
meyrnvs (chiefly in Livonia and taunland) 0 millions 
deciatines. (h’ssai Slafistif^ue de la Jliissh’, p. 34.) 'I'he 
products vary, of course, with the differences of soil and 
climate. All sorts of corn are raised ; hut rye being the 
common food of the pea.santry, it is produced in miu li 
gre.itcr quantities than any other sort of grain. Next to 
rye is oats ; and liic value of the crops of these two. 
t.iken together, is supposed to be more than double tiie 
value of the crops of wheat, barley, and of every otlu'r 
kind of corn. Orel, Kasan, Nijni Novgorod, Penza, 
Tambof, and Koursk are the nmst productive provs.; 
and it i.s in them that tlie greatest quantity of wheat is 
raised. According to the oflicial returns, which, however, 
in these matters are little to be dependi'd upon, there 
were sown in Kuropean Ilnssia, in the latter part of lK)i. 
20, 341), 149 chetwerts winter edtn (rye and wheat); and 
in the following spring, 3(),39S,046chetw ert.s spring corn ; 
the return to the former being, at an average, 4^ for 1, 
and R»at of the latter nearly 4 for 1. But, in the bc.t 
districts, wherever tlio land is moderately well ciilti- 
v.ated, th»r produce is much greater ; and is, indeed, no- 
wise inferior to that of the most favoured countries. 
Coni in Russia is very frequently kiln-dried in the shi' i!, 
before it i.s either stacked or thrashed. Llax and heiiqi 
are very extensively cultivated ; and, lie.siiles wh.it is 
made u.se of at lionic, are very largrdv exported. Pot;;- 
toes succeed almost everywhere ; and thi.s, also, is flic 
ca.se with hop.s. Tobaci'o i.s eonlincd to tin* .S. jiroi *^,, 
lyhero it is an important article. It deserves to he nn ii- 
tioned, to the credit of the government, that it has l.n- 
terly been exerting it.self in the most etlleient nirainer 
for tlie iinjirovenn nt of agrieulturo. Professor.shiii.s of 
.agricuUnre have lieen establi.'-hed in the liitferent uni- 
versities ; and an institution to which a model lann is 
attaelicd has been est.ablisbed near Mohilew for edii- 
rating 120 pupil.s, so as to tit them to act .as stewards or 
managers of large estates. 

Horses are very .abund.ant in Russia. Speaking gene- 
ally, th<>y aro coarse and ill shap«td, but hanly and ac- 
iv<’. In the .southern provinces, how'ever, wheni'e the 
avalry horses are broiqght, the lirced is very superior. 

'ho khaus or elieik.s of the nomadic tribes occasionally 
issess as many as 1(),0(K) horses. 

M. Storch state.s that there is no country in Europe 
hero 80 many cattle arc reared as In Russia, and none 
they arc taken so little care of. {Tnhlean dc la 
ii. l.'iri.) Exclusive of the numerous herds 
which constitute a principal part of the wealtli of the 
pastoral and nomadic tribes, every peasant lias a frw 
head, and even the beggar has a cow or a goat ! 'I’he or- 
dinary Russian ox is sin.all, lean, ond bony ; but those of 
the Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia, and some other pro- 
vinces, are large and of a very fine breed. Many tlioii- 
suiid he.atl are aunualiy sent from the Ukraine to Peters- 
burg and other Rusftian towns, and also to Silesia .'uid 
Germany, 'fallow is at present, and has been for some 
years, the most important article of export from Russia: 
the increase of the exports of this article from ()dess,'v 
within these few years has been quite extraordinary. 

'fhe wool of the common Russian sheep i.s hard auu 
coarse ; hut latterly consldernblo efforts have been mane 
to improve the breed by Importing fine wnolied 
from Germany ; and wool, notwithstanding the hn 
of fadiories at home, is becoming an important 
export. Thus, during the jieriod from 1H14 to r ’.q j 
.annu.il average export of wool amounted to only 1 
lbs., whereas, in 1H,38, it amounted to very near 
lb.s. viilued at 552,000/, Hugs are cvervwheie almnn ' • I 
and, in the northern prov lin es eqieclally, fnrni li ■' 
cipal part of the food of the peojilc, while lie o | 

are an article of export. Goats arc also abundant. i 

'The rearing ami management of bees is more attein 
to in Ruisia than In any other European country, aiK ^ 
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in fact, the principal occupation of several tribes. The Vnerous establlshmeutg for the spinning of cotton have 
wild bees, however, greatly exceed those that are do- been r(?cently founded. (Jenerally, however, they supply 
niesticated. Their culture is principally attended to in only the coarser descriptions of yarn, the liner sorts 
the provinces of Kasan ami Ourfa. Individuals among being almost wholly imported from Kngland. The cotton 
the Baschkirs possess 100 hives in their gardens, and manufaetnre has recently made a rapid progress. It is 
upwards of 1,000 in the forests I {Storc/i, Tableau, ii. prineipally carried on in the government of Vladimir; 
34'.*.) Honey is very (jxtensively used in many parts in- (’houia and Ivanova being its chief seals. In 18‘28 they 
ste ad of sugar. The export of wax is very cejusidi ruble, had l."i,or2 looms, ami employed 24,2r)7 workpeople. 
In IKdl, it amounted to 22,218 noods, or 800,028 lbs. , During the same year ilwrv. were sold in the province 
— are not genft-ally in an advanced state. 5,010,000 lbs. of foreign cotton yarn, and 000,000 lbs. 
Since tb<! reign of Peter the Croat, their improvement produced by Kussian spinners. {Scimitzhr, La Hmsie, 
jinil ('xtension have, it is true, been favourite objects with p. 10r>.) Tl\e increase has been very great in the 

the govervmient ; and heavy duties and prohihitkms have, interval ; for, it appears froju the official returns, that 
in consequence, been imposed on such foreign articles as there were In Vladimir, in 18.30, .315 factories, which 
it was supposed might iiderferc; with similar articles of gave employment to 83.055 workpeople. The glass ma- 
nativo growth. 'l'lii.s, however, was a very erroneous nuracturc has, also, made a’very rapid progress. Single 
policy, d’he slavery of the peasantry is an all but in- plates are made at the Petersburg glass-works, that cost 
vin< iiile obsta< le, in so far at least as they are concerned, 000/. each. 'Pho glass-works of the brothers Maltzoff, in 
to I he formation of lliose habits of industry, perseverance, Tula and Twer, are deservedly cidehrated. The home 
and inveution,iuc('ssary to insure success in manufactures; consumption of glass is great, and is rapidly increasing, 
while* the; thinness of tln^ peepulatiem, tlie variety of natu- The manufactuix* of .snuff anel cigars, potash, and soap 
r.il jn eielncts, and the lertility of the seiil, all concur in has, also, very rajndly increased. Paper, eoar.se and fine 
[Miintiiig oeit eegi iculturec, including' under that tenin mines «*arthenware, Jewellery, ,S:c., are produced at Moscow, 
and lislieries, as the; natural and nujst advantageous Petersburg, and otln-r places. 

einpliiyme'nt tliat can he carrieel em npe)n a great Imhistry of all sorts has made; an astonishing progrc.ss 
se'.ile-, till civilisation be meire generally diffu.se'd. In fact, since the peace of 1815. In IS12 there were, in the entire 
eonsidetiiig the peculiar eireunistances under which empire, 2, .3.32 manufaetnring establishments, employing 
Knssia has been i)laced, and the delicieney of her capital, bl(),()h.3 workpeople: whereas, in lH3f!, tlie former 
tlic wonder rather ouglit to he that she has made so amounted to G,()15, and the latter to 2G;),G73, of whom 
great a |)rogro.'S as sin; has done in manufacturing in- about a half wer«: free labourers. During the next three 
diistry, than tliat she should still be io backward. Among yeai^: the progrivss was .still grwater, tliere being, in 183'.), 
ttu' [)easantry generally, there is little or no subdivision 1,8.55 manufactories, employing 412,1)31 workpeople, cx- 
of labour. I'.ach family commonly supplie.s it.M'lf with elusive of tlioso engaged in mines, sim'Iting-houses, 
al! tlie clothing ami furniture which it requires. .Some- furnaces, See. In ls,37, the total value of the manufac- 
times, liowc'ver, a person sup<'radds some particular em- titred produce of llussia was <*stimated at 509,571,31)7 
plnymeut to his ordinary avocations ; and sometimes this roubles, and it i.s now (1.841) probably not under G50 
nrincipli’ is carried farther, and the inhatis. of entire vil- millions. Among the different manufacturing establish- 
i.iges devote tiiemselves to some particular trade. It is meiits, in 18.39, <il(» were appropriated to the production 
(.Illy in pretty largo tc^ ns that the division of labour, of woollens, 227 to that of silk, 4G7 to that of cotton, and 
such as It exists amongst us, i.s earrit'd to any cousi«lor- 2G7 to tliat of linen, 

aide extent ; and even Ihm-e it i.s a common complaint 'I'he progres.s of industry is .'trikingly (>vinerd by the 
that, the n.ifive products, though showy, are .seldom sub- fact that while, in 1.820, there were only two steam-eu- 
stanti.'il or good. Si le iifnie <ie I'inveniioalui ynauque," giues in the government of Moscow, it reckoned abt'ut 
says Schnitzler, “ /<’ linsse possulc e>i retuinefie, an plus 100 in 1830 ! 'I'he same government had, in 1839, 1,058 
hatft tafueililc d'ittiitee ce que d'antres aid produit; factories, and 83,<>5I workpeople. 

et an esprit vij ct exceed Ini fait diviner tes proeedes qu'il With the exei'ption of tlie formidable restraints ori- 
J'aut s?tivre. Mais, pressc de f'ai'7ier, et utanqaatU de gin.it ing in tlu* .*-lHV('ry of the peasantry, industry is quite 
perseverance, il truvaillc a la fidte, plafot pottr I'appa- free iu llussia. 'riiero arc no internal monopolies, s.ave 
renee que pour la duri C, cl les jirodaits de toate espece tlmsc of salt, spirits, and ])laying cards. 'I'liere is nothing 
restnit tou/Durs ipjininient an-dessous des (u/tov/gc.v cjc- iu the guilds, or corporations, to check competition ; and 
etitees par des v/ains t'/ranperes." {Tiihleau de la Hus- all wlio are free may exend.so any ait or profes.«ion, 
.v/V, }). 125.) 'rim ver.satility of the Uussi.in pea.s.uit is <*ither in town or country, as maybe most .‘igreeablo to 
nstonisliing'. lie is truly .'i Jack of all trades, and will turn themselves. Slaves wlio Inivo obtained a passport, or 
liis hand to whatever may bo required. “ lie will plough lieeiise from their ownms to leave their estati's, arc, in 
to-day, weave to-morrow, help to Imild a house (In* third fliis ro.speet, in the .same situation. .Since 183G, lectures 
day, ami the fourth, if his master need an extra coach- have Ix'en instituted in all the llussian universities, for 
niau, ho will mount the box, and drive four horses the instruction of manufacturers or handierart-trailesmen 
alircast as if It were his daily occupation. None of thi‘.s<* in mech.uiii s, ehemistiy, Ae., and in the application of 
opi'iations, r-xceiit, pi'rhaps, the l.ist, will be as well per- scitmee to practice. 

In aied .'is in a Country where the (livi.sion of labour is Coutiueree, — 'I'he commerce of Russia is alre.ady, not- 
in.tre thorouglily inulerstood. 'I'liey will all, ImweviT, withstanding the parafjating intiuence of the prohibitive 
he '‘'iflieiently well done to ‘ serve die turn' a favourite system, very exti'usiic; .and will, no doubt, continue to 
! in.i'c III Riissi.i, 'rhe people are very iugeuinus, but per- j increase with the growing wealth and population of the 
severance is wanting; and though they carry many art.s to , empire, and according as more libera! principles may be 
« high degree of excellence, tfley geiu'rally stop short of ' exnected to prevail. 'I'he iirincipal articles of export are 
perfei tion ; and it will bo very long before their products talhnv, which is more largely exjiorted from this tliaii 
can come into competition, for Ihilsh, durability, or cheap- ( from any utlier country ; grain, particularly w heat ; hemp 
iie.ss, with Knglish goods,” {I'enables' Hnssia, j). 111.) I and llax ; timber, potashes, bristles, linseed and hemp- 
In certain departments, however, Hnssia is not merely I seed, linseed and heiupsiH'il oils, furs, h'.ither ; fox, hare, 
equal hut even superior to other countries. Her leather i and squirrel .skins; e;iu\ass and enarse linen, cord.'igo, 
is excellent ; and lor some purposes, sidih as bookbindin.g, 1 wool, caviar, wax, isinglass, tar, vK:e. 'I'iie principal ini- 
is decidedly superior to any other material. 'I'he pro- | ports arc sugar, especially from tlie Ilavannah ; cotton 
cess followed in the preparation of thi.s important article ! stuffs and yarn, the latter being by far the most impor- 
has been ofttm descrilied ; and foreigner.s have fre- taut article sent from (ireat Hritain to Russi.i ; coffee, 
M'jcntly engaged in the Imsiness in Russia, with tlu; view but not in iarge qiiautUies ; imWgo, uiw\ uthev c\ye-s\,vvt?s 
<)t making themselves acquainted with the iletails, that woollens, oils, spice.s, wine, s.iU, tea, lead, tin, coal, lino 
they might undertake ituthome. Hut, whether it boowing linen from Ilullaiul and Silesia, \e. • 

to sometliiiig in the bark or tin* water, or to smne other 'I'he principal trading ports are Petersburg and Higa, 
Undiscovered cause, none of the attempts to produce on the Haltic, but particularly the former ; Arclumgel, 
Kus.sia leather in foreign countiies have ever succeeded, on the White .S<ni ; Odessa, on the Hlack Sea; 'I'agan- 
and lucsKia continues to enjoy a monopoly of this vain- rog, on the sea of Azof; ami .Vstiakhaii and Haku, on the 
PJ^'^duct, and to export It In large quantities. The Caspi.ui Sea. Moscow is the principal eiitrepbt of the 
8au-clotb, cordage and canvass, tiidv, felt, mats, pot- interior commerce of the empire, 'i'he trade with China 
asiics, soap, candles, caviar, isinglass, spirit.s, and some is mostly c.arricd on tlirough Kiachta ; and the fair of 
other artii'los produced in llussia, are quite as good, or Nijui Novgorod is celebr.ited all over Kurope, There are 
netter, than those of any other country. also very large fairs at Irbit, Kliarkoff, Koursk, and other 

So late as 1788, almost all the cloth rciiuireiUfor the towns. (.SVc these towns.) The value of the goods offered 
Clothing of the army was imiiorted from nbrojii} ; but it is for sale at Hie different great fairs, in 18.39, is said to have 
iKiw wlmlly lyianufacturod at home. (3oth of a supi'rior amounted to 3.5.3, 8'J4, 722 roubles. In 1839 the total value 
‘juality Ik also made at Moscow' and its vielnity, at lam- of the exports from the empire to foreign countries was 
1'ctr‘riburg, Sarepta, and other places ; but. e.stim!'.ti;i .V 332,002,2.58 roubles (13,8,33,000/.): of which 
t ^ speaking, it is both inferior to w liat miglst be those from I'etersburg amounted to nearly a naif, or to 
imported and dearer. Linen is principally inamifac- 13.S,( 443 '< (' roubles. At an average of the six years end- 
nil t u' ' Iddlmlr, Kostroma, Moscow, and Kalouga; ingwithI838,therenlvalneoflheaitlclcsofHriiishpio- 
ano sal l-clor hand cordage in Archangel, Orel, /tc. 'J’lie duce and manufarturc exported from this country to 
•mu if Moscow is extensive and thriving, llussia amounted to 1,G.8G,391/. a year, cotton-twisl cou- 
•mu u i8 carried on to a less extent in other towns. Nu- stltuting three fourths of their total value. 
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Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of 
Russian Produce and Mmuifarture imported into the 
United Kingdom from Russia in 1830. 


Arf5i.los. 


Oil an- 

nicies. 

Ouan- 

lilies. 

Bristles 

lbs. 

1,072,1 IS 

Plain linen 


l.’i.'Msl 

Wheat 

qrs. 

571.b!l.5 

Rhubarb 

lbs. 

5s,().'.l 1 

Barley 


1 S.35S 

Flax sis-d, and 


1 

Oats 



tin.s<>cKl 

blisb. 

.■5,.1b7, 1 'ifif 

Rye 

— 

1 1,0.-, () 

Hajie .seed 

— 

.5.5,87 1 1 

Flax nml tow 

€WtS. 1 

Toa.rus 

Calf, .Ifc. skins 



1 Heinii, uudressifi — 

781.012 

untanned*^ - 

cwts. 

IS,!J00: 

Hides, nnUumiX 



!M.H 

Deals, ike. lit. huntis. 

l.5.s4,Sj 

Tallow 

— 

l,2ia,i(il 

liatlcris* iStr. 

- 

i.c.bll 

Tar - 

lasts 

10,1 IS 


.">,111 p 





i.i. 


Linen v.arti 

cats. 

2,1. '>7 

Fir and oak tint- 

. •> 1 

IM.iin linen 

ells 

201 . ns 

ber 

- 

M,.5I7 


l^'atcr Con) HIU7I icaf i\ms . — The great roa»l from Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow is justly said by I.ord Londonderry to 
be a most magnillccnt public work. It is nearly .'>00 in. in 
length, quite h*vel, about doulih* the width of the (iroat 
North Road in Kngland, and is inacadamised throughout, 
and kept along the whole line in the most perfect repair. 
Tour, i. Ml.) lint, witli tlie e\eeption of tliis and of .a 
few other principal lines, there is a groat want of good 
roads in Russia. 'I'his. however, is jirodin tive of h*ss iii- 
cuuvcnieuce than might bo expected, from the ciriaun- 
stancc'of the frost rendering the worst roads fit for sh'dge 
travelling for aconsideralile jieriod of theyear ; and from 
the uuinljer of navigable rivers and the extension ^liat 
has been given to their navigation by the ct>nstrnction 
of numerous canals. Hy tlu'se means a watiT commu- 
nication has been eflcctral between the great na\igal>le 
river the Wolga, which has its embouchure in the (!as- 

f )ian Sea, and Petersburg and Areh.angel : the Wolga 
»as also bet n unite<l with the I)(jn, whiidi falls into the 
sea of A/ofT. 'I'hc Pripot, an allluent of the Dniepr, 
which falls into the lllack Sea, has been connected with 
the Rug, an atlluent of the N'istula, wliile the lutt<‘r has 
been connected witlt the Niemen. 

Few countries, in fact, have so cxtcn.sivc a rommand 
of intenial navigation, floods put on hoard in Peters- 
burg may be conveyed to Astrakli.in, a distajua* of abovo 
J,4(Hl in,, or to any port on the Caspian, and vice vers/t, 
without once being landed, Tlie iron and furs of .Siberia 
and the teas of t bina are rec<'ived at Petersburg in the 
same way ; but owing to tlu^ gr(‘at distance of these 
countries, and the short ja'nod of tlic year during whi h 
the rivers and canals are navigable, they sometimes take 
three years in their transit ! Immense quantities of goods 
are conveyed during winter upon tin* Ice in .sledgMvs, 
to the ditrerent ports, and to the nearest pn\\tans, or 
plaee* in tlie interior, where l)arks are built for riv(>r or 
canal navigation. 'I’hey art? put on board in anticipation i 
of the period of sailing, that the harks may be rea<ly to | 
take advantage t)f the high water, by floating down 
with the current as st)ou a.s the snow and ic<r bi'gin 
to nitlt. 'I’he cargoes carried up the river info the 
interior during stnnmer are principally conveyed to 
their ultimate de.stitiatitms by tlN> .sledge roads during 
winter. 'I'he conveyance by the latter is generally 
the most expeditious ; and it, as well as the Intern.il 
conveyance by water, is performed at a very moderate 
expense. 

The barks that come from the interior are mostly of a 
very rude coiiNtruction, flat-bottomed, and seldom draw- 
ing more than 20 or .'?0 inches water. When they arrive 
at their destination, they are sold or broken up ibr fire- 
wood. Those that leave the ports for the int**rior are of 
a superior description, and are eomparativa ly few in 
number: the commodities imported being, at an average, 
of mucl> greater value, relatively to their bulk and weight, 
than lliose that are exported. 

As illustrative of the importance of the inland navi- 
gation of the empire, we may mention (hat, in iK'Hf, no 
few#r than 10,850 boats and 17,10!) rafts arrived from tin- 
interior at the <lifferent great ports and ernporinms of 
the Rus.sian empire, th<; good.s .so tamveyed being worth 
5;1H.P21.730 roubJe.s. Of these, 22,842 boats and 781 raft.s, 
value l‘jO,!)74.fK)l roubh-s, arrived at I'etersburg; 1,302 
boats and 1.235 rafts, value 15.281, .500, at Archangel; 
1,90.5 boats and 1,373 rafts, value 32,4.37,378, at Riga, and 
80 on. 

Accounts In Russia arc kept In roubles and kopeks : 
but the rouble is of two kinds, very different in value. 
The silver rouble is worth from 3s. 'Id. to nearly 4s. 
Kngl., varying according to the distance from the capital. 
The paper rouble, worth about lOd. Kngl., and usually 
considered equivalent to a franc, U the Irasis of all mer- 
cantile calcubuion.s, and is divided Into 100 kopeks. The 
kopek, w()rth conseoiiently .about a eentirne, is a copper 
coin. 'I'he only gold coin is the «lpmi-imperlal, value 
about 20 fr. since 1828, platinu coins, worth about ll. 
sterling, li.ive bf>en struck ; but th'*y are not yet of any 
practical Importance, 'J’fie Ricssiaii lb, fs rather larger 
than the avrflrdupois lb. ; the lust 13*8 quarters j the 


chetwert, the measure for corn, — 5 75 Kng. bushels ; tlm 
di'ciatinc, land measure = about 2‘7 acres ; the verst of 
104T> to a Ueog. degree =s 1,167 yards, 3 versts being 
about equivalent to 2 Kng. miles. ^ 

'Native and Fortnun Merchants, ffc. — K.very Russi.an 
carrying on tnule must be a burgher, and have his tiaiue 
registj-red in tin- burgln-r’s book ; he tfius acquires an 
•mlimited fr<*edoni of trade. All wh<;s<* names are in the 
4pjgher’.s book.s are eitiier townsmen w ho have property 
w’ithin the city, or menilH^.s of a guild. 'I'ijere are three 
guild.s. Those belonging to tlie fir.st report tliemselvos 
to possess from 10,000 to .50,(M)0 roubles : those may fol- 
low foreign trade, are not liable to coriKircal punish- 
ment, ami may drive about the city in a carriage drawn 
by two horses. Thost* belonging to the second guild 
decl.5re themselves possessed of from .5,000 to 10.0(»o 
rouhl(‘s : they are conliuf'd to inland trade. A eai)ital of 
from 1,000 to .5,000 roubh's entitles its owner to adKiission 
into the tliird guild, whicli coinprist s sliopkc-cpers and 
petty dealers. The rates paid by tin* im-mbers of tlu-st- 
guilds amount to 1| per cent, upon tlmir declared en[iita), 
the st.atcmcut of which is left to the conscience of every iii- 
<livid(ial. Murgher.s are not obliged to serve in the army, 
but m.-iy provide sub.stitutes, or pay a fine. 'I'he quests, 
or for(!ign merchants who enrol themselves in tlio city, 
regist<T on aceount of (hi-ir commercial allairs, enjoy 
privilegf's nearly similar to those enjoyi-il by the mem- 
i)ers of the first guild. 

N'bne but nativ(‘ Itussians are allowed to engage in the 
intfin.'il tr.ide of the eouiitiy ; and In-nee a foreijmer, 
who imports goods into Uussi.i. must sell them to Uus- 
sians oidy. and at the port where they arrive. A few 
foreigm-rs. ind(‘<‘d, settled in Russia, and liaving connec- 
tions with the natives, trade with the interior: but it is 
contrary to law, and the goods are lial)le to he seized, bi 
l83<i, (he merchants of the three guilds amounted, in all, 
to 128,8.54 individuals. 

'riie merchants engaged in foreign trade are mostly 
foreigners, of whom the Ktiglish^^re tlie principal. 'Fhe 
peculiar privileges formerly enjoy<’d by the latter arc 
now nearly ohsoh-te, and their rights, in common with 
those of other foreigners, are merely tliose of gucst.s. 
'Fhe Knglish factory at Ib-terslmrg is, at present, little 
ejse than a society formed of .some of the principal Kn- 
I glish merchants, several of whom, however, do not 
belong to it : its power exletids to little else than tlie 
man.ig(*ment of certain funds und(‘r its control. 

Owing to tlie scarcity of-capital in Russia, goods, tlie 
produce of the country, are freipiently paid In advance; 
and foreign goods are most commonly sold upon credit. 
From the month of Novi-mlier to tlie sliipning season in 
.M.iy, the Russians wlio trade in flax, liemp, tallow, 
bristles, iron, No., eitiier come tlieinselvcB to I'etersburg 
or Riga, or employ agents to sell their goods to fort-ign- 
ers, to l)(‘ d<>Uvered, according to agreement, in May. 
.lime, .fuly, or August. The payments are made accord- 
ing to the circumstances of th«; sellers and buyers ; 
sometimes (he buyer [lays the whole amount, in the 
wiiir< r moiifhs, for the goods which are to he deliver! d 
in the summer or autumn ; and sometimes he pays a 
part on eoneluding tlu* contract, and the residue on dc- 
iiv(*ry of the good.s. 'I’lie inanuractnri'rs and d('al(‘rs in 
linen iisii.dly eonie to reti-r.sburg in Manh, and sell 
their good.s for ready moiu'y. 

Foreign goods were forWierly almnst entirely sold at a 
twelveinoiuh’.s credit, and souie at a still longer term ; 
but of bate years several articl<‘S, as colfee and sugar, are 
sold lor re.aoy money : still, liowevi-r, the great bulk ol 
foreign goods for the supply of the interior is sold on 
»Te<lit. Most of the Russians who buy goods on credit 
of foreigners, for the u.se of the interior, have no other 
connection or trade with Petersburg than merely coming 
there once or twice a year to make imrelia.ses ; which, 
having accomplished, tliey set iilT with the goods, and 
the foreigner neither sees nor hear8 of them ag.iin till 
the hills become due. It is obvious, from this statement, 
that experience and sag.'ieity are nowhere m^irc rc- 
qui.site in a merchant. than here. He has nothing, in 
KU’t, hut his own knowledge of the native dealers to 
depemi ufion: and it i.s highly crerlitahlc to the Russians, 
that foreigners do not hesitate to trust them with im- 
inen.se sums on .such guaranty. 

Gopernmevf In Rnssia all power emanates from the 

sovereign, whose authority is uncontrolled, excejit hy 
the respect he may yield to established customs, to the 
privileges of certain classes, and the prejudices of the 
|)eo!)le. The will of the monarch has no legal Inuds, 
so that he jnay be said to be absolute. 'Pho act of elec- 
tion of 1613, which conferred the crown on the house m 
Roraanof, recognises the unlimited power of the sove- 
reign. The empress Catherine and the emperor Ah“^" 
ander laboured to give order, simplielty, and regularity 
to the administration, and to reduce it to a system, so 
that it might bo as Independent as possible of the 
of the sovereign. Alexander, indeed, proclaim<*d in Mi 
that the law was -In Russia superior to the sovercigi'. 
and gave to tijtr senate the right of remonstrating agams 
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any«Af^*«tf(as an Imperial decree is called) they thought 
contrary thereto. This, no doubt, seeing the way in 
which the senate is composed, is a very feeble check on the 
dct’potic power of the emperor. But it may well bo 
doubted, whetlier, in the actual state of Russia, the pre- 
sent form of government be not better adapted to its 
wants than any that could be substitutcHl in its stead. It 
Is sufficiently clear, as well from general principles as 
from what has actually occurred, that Russian princes 
cannot safely follow a course of conduct generally dis- 
liked by tlic nation. On tl)e other hand, however, the 
extent and unity of the sovereign power is the best 
security for tlie progress of civilisation, and for the im- 
provement and well-being of the mass of the people. 
Tlie latter being, for tlie incest jjart, slaves, without pro- 
perty, intelligence, or inllnence, would be tyrannised 
over to an incomparably greater extent than at present, 
bad the nobles any sharci in the government, or were 
they able to control its proc(*edings. Wliat Roland 
was Russia would be, W('rc tlie nobility or superior 
classes participating in the sovereign power. But the 
interests cl tin' aiit»n iat and those iif the mass of the 
people are generally iilentical. L'nder his protecting 
legib civilisation is daily extending, and a class of free 
labourers is gradually growing up. 'rhe emperor is 
afraid of tlie nohh's, not a few of whom are supposed to 
be tinctured with liberal opinions ; but he has nothing to 
fear from their slaves. Hence the despotic power of the 
former nv('r tlie latter has bi'cn materially reduced ; very 
great changes for the better have bt>en made in the con- 
dition of the peasantry on the crown estates ; and the 
government has gone steadily on, with cpiite as nnieh 
rajiidity as cireumstaina's would warrant, endi*avouring 
to improve ami advance the servile portion, that is, tlie 
great mass, of its subjects, and to pave tin; way for tlieir 
ultimate enianeipation. An enliglitened despotism is, in 
fact, the lll>■^t suitable guveiuiin lit i-w ^uch a country as 
Russia. A repie-eiil line euii'iiinii.in would merely put 
adilition.il power into the hands of a comparatively small 
class, and would be as little adajited to the wants of such 
a country as an absolute government would be to Eng- 
land. 

'I'lie monarch is the central point of the administra- 
tion: his decisions are law. Every thing emanates from 
liiin in the first instance, and evmy thing is n-f’ern'd to 
him in the last. The labour Im has to undergo is great, 
ami requires incessant activity. 

The imblic business is trans.'ctcd, under tin' em|)eror, 
by dilTerent boards, councils, or collcp's, which h.ive 
i!ach separate, but sometimes not easily distinguislu'd 
fmietions. The Imperial Council of the Kinperor was 
established, on its present footing, in IHIO. It consists 
of a president, and an Indetinite number of iiK'mbers, of 
whieii the ministers always make a iiart. R is divided 
into the five departments of legislation, war, civil and 
ri'ligious utlairs, finance, and the adair.s of Roland ; and 
has the superintendence of all matters connected with 
till* internal administration of the eninire. Tlie second 
'ollege, or .senate, was foinuled by I'eter the (beat in 
1711, and is reckoned the most imnortant body in the state. 
U has various functions, partly ol a deliberative and partly 
of an executive character, set forth In a ukase of '20th 
Sept.lHO‘2. It is the high court ofjusticefor the empire, and 
controls all the inferior triiiuiials. The members are 
nominated by the emperor ; at present their number is 
about 100, and each receives a salary of 7,000 roubles a 
year. The senate is divided into eiglit committees or 
sections, of which five sit at Petersburg, and three at 
Moscow. Each committee is authorised to decide in the 
last resort uuon certain de.scrljitlons of cases, brought 
either immediately before it, or by appeal from the in- 
ferior courts. In a few cases, however, parties diss.Uis- 
lied with its decisions may petition the emperor. Tlie 
si'iiators arc mostly persons of high rank, or who till high 
stations ; but a lawyer of eminence presides over each 
department, who represents the emjieror, and without 
whoKo signature its declsiuruT^ivould have no force. In 
the jdenum, or general meeting of the sections, tlie 
minister of justice takes the chair, as high jirocurator for 
Ins majesty. Besides its superintendonee over the court 
ot i.iw, tlio senate examines into the stale o^the public 
revenue and expenditure, and has power to inquire into 
public abuses, to appoint to a great variety of offices, and 
to make remonstrances to the emperor. Monthly report.s 
Ol Us proceedings are published In the gazette. 

i be third college consists of the Holy Synod, and to it 
IS committed the superintendence of the ri'ligii^u>» affiiirs 
Ol the empire. It is composed of the prlm-ipal digni- 
taries of the church. All its decisions run in llie em- 
peror 8 name, and have no force till approved by him. 

/, . ''’ijttli college consists of the Conivn'tteeo/ Minis- 
imf’ « there are eleven, viz. the ministers of the 

mpertal household, of war, finance, justice, interior, 
^ ffistrnction, imperial domains, post-office, roads 
buildings, and the vice-chancellor and comp- 
ministers have frequently col- 

<jues who supply their place when they are either 


sick or absent. They communicate directly with tlio 
emperor, or with his Chancclleric particuliere, in whose 
hands ;ill the executive authority is centred. 

The local administration differs in different provinces ; 
government having always allow^'d conquered or an- 
nexed countries to preserve their own laws and insti- 
tutions, except ill so far us they were ho.stilc to the 
general constitution of the empire. Finland, for ex 
ample, ha.8 a speeial form of government ; and the provs. 
wrc'sted from .Sweden by Peter the Great, Courland, 
and those formerly belonging to Roland, have i)ecullar 
institutions and f»rivileges, whieli, however, have latterly 
been mueh modified. But, despite these exceptions, the 
form of the provincial government is, uotwitnstanding, 
snfilcicntly uniform. 

Tlie empire is divided into gimeral governments, or 
vice-royalties, governments, and districts. There are, at 
present, 14 of tlie first, •''>() or 51 of the .second, and above 
.T2() of the last. There arc also, as already stated, ex- 
tensive districts whicli, from the thinness ol the pop., or 
otherwise, are not • g.anised into regular governments, 
which arc called pn yinces, or oblasts. The viceroys, or 
general -governors, arc the representatives of the em- 
peror; and as such command tlie forces, and have the 
sujneme control and direction of all affairs, whether 
civil or military. All the functionaries within their 
jurisdiction are subordinate to, and make their reports to 
them. 'I’hey sanction or sus[)emi the judgments of the 
courts, \c. A civil governor, representing the general 
governor, assisted by a council ot regency, to which all 
measures must he submitted, is estahli.shed in each go- 
vennm'Tit or province. In cas(> of dissent, the opinion 
of the governor is provisionally adopted till the pleasure 
of tlie emperor with respect to the matter he ascertained. 
A vice-governor is appointed to fill the place of thecivil- 
govt'riior when the latti-r is absent or unwell. There are 
also, in every government, a council of finance under 
the presidency of the vice-governor, who manage the 
crown estates, and superintend the collection of the re- 
venue; a eollege of general provision, which has the 
direction and iiispcttioii of all charitable foundations, 
prisons, workhouses, schools for the instruction of the 
poor, •'vc. ; and a college of medicine, which attends to 
all matters connected w ith tlie public In'alth, appoints dis- 
trict pliysicians, inspects pharmacopeias, .Vc. The dis- 
tricts hav(' each their local functionaries, 'I'lie towns have 
vU municip.il boily, elected once evi'ry three years by the 
ditl'crent classes into w hich the free pop. is diviiled. And 
(*aeli ttiwii has, also, .icconling to its importance, a com- 
mandant or b.iilitf, ajipointeii by the crown, who has 
cliarge of the police, of the public buildings and maga- 
zine.s, and who cx(!cutes sentences, pursues criminals, 

cStC. 

'I'he Russian judicial system is complicated, .and not 
I'asily uiuler.stood, exct'pt by natives. 'I'here are civil 
and criminal courts in evt ry circle ; and a supremo 
court of justice, divided into civil and criminal sections, 
is established in every government, ('uses decided in 
the infi'rior court.s may he appealed to it. Its .sentence 
1.S final in all criminal eases, and in all civil matter.s 
relating to sums under 5(i0 roubles. Those involving 
property to a greater amount may be carried before the 
senate. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the despoti- 
cal nature of the government, .all the provincial tribunals 
consist partly of eioctive functionaries. Thus, the su- 
perior court for a circle consists of a judge and secretary, 
.and of two assessors chosen annually by the nobles, and 
two by the peasants : and the superior court of justice 
for a government, which i.s divided into a civil and a cri. 
minal chamber, consists of a president, secretary, and 4 
assessors for each chamber,' 2 of the assessors being 
chosen hv the nobility, and ‘2 by the burghers. It is, in 
fact, a principle in Russia, that a portion of the judges 
in every court should belong to the same class as the 
party w hose interests are under discussion, and be elected 
for Unit purpose by his compeers. In the case of tfle no- 
bility and burghers, this is a most valuable privilege ; 
but in the case of the peasantry, who staml most in need 
of protection, this privilege is quite illn.sory ; their sla- 
very and ignorance making them utterly incapable of 
profiting by it. - , *i « it 

Previously to the reign of the Empre.ss Catherine II., 
the judges, particularly in the interior courts, were 
wretchedly p.aid. That princess increased their salaries ; 
but they are still far too low. And seeing that the judges 
are rcmov.ahle at pleasure, and owe their situation to 
favour rather than to im rit, we need not wonder that the 
greatest abuses continue to exist in the administration of 
justice The proceedings .are dilatory in the extreme. 
The proii.liition .against taking ft'es from suitors is rarely 
complic.l with ; and in most tribunals it is aflirmed, that 
if justice cannot be altogether defeated, it m,ay at least be 
Indefinitely postponed, by dint of money. These abuses 
have, however, been, in part, at le.ast, obviated by the pub- 
lic.atlon, between IH'ifi and 1833, by the Legislative Com- 
mission, of an extensive digest [Sicod ZakonotVt “ Rody 
U r 3 
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of Liiw ”) of all the la^'s then tn force rclatfveto the rights 
of citizens an<i the administration of public justice. This 
publication has greatly slinplitled the law; and it is of 
vast importance from its being, as it were, a charter of 
rights wiiich may be ai>pealeij to on all future oi-casions, 
and wliich it will be very ditlicult for any sucreeding 
sovereign to abridge. But it would, nctw ithst.anding, lw> 
Idle to cxjiect any very material iniproveineiit in the 
ordinary administration of justice, until the judges bo 
bettor trained, selected, ami paid ; and till the influence 
of public o[)inion, and of a comparatively free press, 
neither of which lias at present any existence in lUissia, 
be brouglitto liear on the administration of justice, and 
of public afl'airs generally. Tlie latter, in fact, is the 
onl)’ security against abuse on which any reli:un-e can 
safi-ly be plac('d. Wlierover judges are exempted from 
the control of public opinion, and the uniin.adversion of 
the press, they an* most commv)nly tb.e obse<jnious bi- 
.strnments of government, and sehiom sci nj.de to commit 
injustice when they believe it will bo acceptable to their 
superiors. 

There is in Russia, particularly in the grc'at towns, a 
very cfiicienl .sysK'Hi of police. 'I'lie oflicers are cm- 
j*(jwor<*tl to discharge v.arious functions besiiles those 
W’hich come mori* pi-cubarly within tlnnr jirovince ; 
such as the decision of dillei cnees betwi'cn masters and 
servant.s, Sec. (’rinu: is not fi Cipieiit in Ibis.sia ; an«l 
property is as well protiaged in it as in any other 
country. Houses being g'Mierally built ofwo'ai, flri's in 
great towns are apt'to Ik* \c'ry destructive; and the 
mo.st eflcctual precautions a' <* taken to p: <-\a».it their oc- 
currence. All strangi'rs arriving in Kiisvia must i)roduce 
their passports at tlu* police ollice, ami notiiy tlieir ar- 
rival in the public jiapcr.s. 

Punishments Capital pii n'-liuients are rare in Rus- 

sia, treason bedtig the only i rinie visitml with dc.ith. In 
cases of murder, (in* raising, and other (Mpit.d onem es, 
the criminal, after rccci\ in.g a certain number of laslie.'; 
from the knout (a heavy thong uliip). under the inllie- 
tion of which lie sometimes expires, is condemn al for 
life to forced labour in tlie mines of .Siberia. 'I'liis part of 
the legislation of Russia has been the tlieim* of mueli, 
tiiuugb, as it appears to us, of little deservi'd eulogy. 
■VVe agree with Mr. (>>xe, .tliat the b'ar of <U‘.ath is to 
most men the most cflicient check on the commission of 
crime ; and though it were conceded that Russian ma- 
lefactors undergo a much siwercr jaini.-'hmcnt, stdl, a.s 
people generally know nothing of it, it makc.s no impres- 
tiion on them, and has little or no influence in ihderring 
others from committing Fimii.ir ofl'.nces. (See? Coic’s 
Travels in liussta, \\\. lid.) Tiu; nosSrils of crimi- 
nals u.scd also to he .slit, ;ind tfieir face hrami(‘d witli a 
nnl-hot iron previously to their hanisliment to .Siberia ; 
hut this needless aggravation of puni.'.hmcut was put 
an end to liy the Rmperor .Ale.x.aruh r. 

Torture was formerly ui)ivcr>al in Russia, and was In- 
flicted at the discretion of the superior justices in all 
parts of the country, by whom, as was to he ex[)ect4 d, 
the piMvcr was often shamefully abused, Rus.sia is in- 
debted to the Ivmpri’ss (Latherine for the abolition of 
this atrocious pra« lii’<;. And it is a singular fact, and 
worthy of the attention of those who hm* so fond of re- 
commending immediate changes, that the prejudice t)f 
the Russians, in regard to th*j necessity of torture, was 
so deeply rooted lliat (’atherine had to procee<l with 
groat caution in hringing about its aholitiim. which was 
effected rather by imlirect than by direct means, ((bar, 
ubi supra.) 

According to an oflicial return there were, on the Ist 
of Jan., IB.'lfl, hT.l'ill crimiiial.s in .Siberia, of whom T.i,2Gi 
were females. Of the c<mvicts, aiiout ingioo are i;on- 
<lctnned to forced labour in tin* ndnes, and otluTwise ; | 
tlie others being mostly emploj cd in agriculture, 'i'hc j 
greatest criminals, or (aci ording to the uitcrprctatlon of | 
the Rassian government), those sent thilli<*r for politieal 
offcncc.s, are mostly coulie.ed in N.R. .Sib'-ri.i, the cli- 
mate of which is especialiy severe. Tlie dc.«ertions 
amount to almut 2,000 a year. 

Divisitm of the People info Classes. — I’he pe()}>Jo of 
Ilussin are ilivided into four classics, viz. I . noble.s, 2, 
clergy, 3. burghers, merchants, and other fanners, and 
4 . the p<*a«ant8, or slaves. 

1. Nobli’s Previously to the reign of Peter the Great, 

the Russian nobility eonsist,e<l jtrincipally of thede.scend- 
ants of the ancient petty princes of the comitry, or of lords 
possessed of vast estates. 'I'hey were in the exclusive pos- 
session of all situations of trust and emolument, to which 
they succeeded according to their rank. J’eter, who curly 
saw the disadvantage of this .state of things, and (he ne- 
cessity of undermining the Influence of the nobles, most 
of wliom were violently opposM to his projects for the 
regeneration of the country, had recourse, in furtherance 
of hU plans, to tlie scheme of creating a n<?w order of 
nobility. In this view he divided all tliir civil and mili- 
tary functionaries in the service of the state Into 14 
classei, enacting, at the same time, that the 8 highest 


tinction of horeditary nobility; that some of the other 
classes should confer the di.stinctirm of personal nobility, 
or of nobility for life ; and that those enrolled in the 
others siiouhi be deemed gentlemen, or hien n^rs. .Some 
modilications were made in this arrangement by tlie em- 
press ("Catherine II. : but it i.s still maintained nearly as 
it w.as contrivt'd by I’oter the (Jreat. 

Tlie creation of a new nobility founded on merit, or 
on services rendered to the state, was, no doubt, a ma- 
terial ininrovement nt the time. Ry illustrating many 
new families, it has .served to lessen tlie influence of the 
old nobility, and to liberalise the order, at the same time 
that it h.'is opened a jirospect to all enterprising indi- 
viduals of rising to the highest dignities. On the whole, 
however, it would seem that the sy.stein having served 
itsS purpose, might now lx* ailvantageously abandoned. 
'' Ell grossissnnl," says M. .Sclinitzh'r, “d Ctn/inie, le 
rorjis de la noblesse, ne unit-il pas u ceUe institution prnl^ 
i}tre 7n‘eessai/e ; ct, en depotnllant le tiers cUaf de tout re 
iju'il (ides ciUnjens distin{:,nes, n'aJfdihUt-il pas la con- 
sid,'ratiou dont il serail juste el niile d'entourer la classe 
lahorieitse N'etiler lit-H pus d jtiwais au.r arts et d 
I'indnstrie des honimes eapahU s, ipii uuntienl rontrihuc 
(I tears sarcis, .Cits n'ai'nieat pus en d saitcnir un 
role nonre.tn, el qu'ils ne erui;^nisseat de deropter it iin 
ran" auqnel des limps ejji>rts et hs truveunx de lears 
phes les ant enjin t'leveeS, en sc Cvront it des occupa- 
tions (/u'on reiparde comme rotnrilrest' {Statistiguc Uc- 
n.'ra/e. p. 211.) 

A<cnr;!ing to the oflicial accouiils. the order of the 
mibilily Cfiinpriscd, in 1>*':5G, 0!)! individuals, of whom 
r):tK,l(;d cnjitycd hereditary and the other.s personal digni- 
ties, In Itiissia, inoperly so calleil, liie nobles .are not 
irimerous ; Imt they abound in Podolia, Volliynia, and 
other provinces aeijuireil from Poland, and especially in 
Polaiet if^elf, which, in I.*-:.')?, hud 2'<.‘h4.d) nobles ! Few, 
however, of th(> latti r [lossess c.states, and in;iny of them 
are in a very <ie>titute condition. In the Polish province.?, 
and in (’oiirl.ind, Idvoni.i, and JCsthonia, none but noble.? 
can inh<;rit lauded property ; but this Is not the case in 
Rii.ssia Proper, though, with the exception of the crown 
i“'tates, tli(‘y an*, in fict, almo.st tlie sole projirietors. 
'I'lio titles of prince, count, and baron have sujxirsedcd 
those f.>nm*r!y in use. In tlic government of Tula, there 
are said to b<? more than 100 families haviivg the dignity 
of nrince. All the members of noble families are noble, 
and have the same title as the head of the family. On 
the death of a noble person, Ids estate i.s divided, ac- 
cording to a fixed scale, (see ante, p. CIO.), among 
his children of both sexes. Nobles an* exempted from 
all personal ch.irges, and from tlie obligation to serve* 
in the army, but tiiey are obliged to lurnisli recruits 
.according to tin* mnnber of their vnssals. Nobles 
.are also exempted from corporeal punishment ; have 
Ic.ave to distil all I In* .sfdrits rc<juired for the consumfition 
of their estahli.shments ; m.ay engage in manufactures or 
trade; haven rigid to all tlie rrdnerals on their estates, 
Ac. Prccedoma* is deterirdned, in Ru.ssl.a, by military 
rank ; and an ensign would take the pas of a nobleman 
not enrolled in tlie army, or occupying some situation 
giving ndlitary rank. (Sehnifzlrr, Essai (Cunc St at isque, 
4c., p. 1 12., &c.) 

'I'he property of a noble who has been condemned is 
not eonflseated by the st itcjlmt goes to his family. The 
nobles also elect various local magistrates, assessor.?, 
ckc., and dcliber.atc at tlioir mci'tings on various matters 
connected with the local administration. There is also 
in every government a committee of nobles to watcli 
over the interests of the body, and to take care of iho 
cstablishnu'ids tliat belong to it ; and every circle has a 
committee of nobles who manage the estates and affairs 
of nobles wlio are under age. These privileges, wliich 
ar<* obviously of considerable importance, w ere embodied 
and set forth in a ukase in 17G2; .and another ukase of 
tlie F,ni|>eror Alexander proliiiiits all government func- 
tionari<?.s fnmi interfering with the election of the asses- 
sor.?, ami other functionajsifts clio.sen by the nobles. 

It Ks not c.i$y to form a fair estimate of the character 
of the Russian nobles. Generally ^speaking, their edu- 
cation is more snjx'rficial tlian solid; but many are, 
tievertliclc^, higlily uccoinplislied ; they are all well 
ac(|n;unted wj'Uj French, and numbers with the Knglish 
and German languages'; those who have travelled being 
distinguished by the superior polish and elegance of their 
manners. They are univer.saliy hospitable ; and most of 
them affect, and many relish, the society of literary men 
and arti.<<ti. Tliat tliey are more sensual^ more given to 
ostentatious display, and Ics.s distinguisiied by a gentle- 
manly bearing towards their inferiors, than the higher 
classes in Fngland or France, is, no doul)l, trm*. R‘d 
the representations of their manners and comiuct, given 
by Clarke, Fyall, and other travellers, of their caste, are, 
notwithstanding, mere vulgar caricatures, which though 
they may, perliaps, apply to a few individual.?, are ge- 
nerally quite us widcof the truth as M. Pillct’s account.^ 
our fair couiUp'womcn. Considering, indeetl, tliat tue 
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that In most parts of the empire tliere is no middle class, 
and that the occupiers of their estates are not freemen 
but slaves, the wonder is not that their tastes and habits 
shoidd be, in some respects, 'barbarous, but that they 
siiould liavo made so groat an advance as they have done 
since the reign of Peter the Great, and that tljcy should 
be so intelligent and refined as they are found to be. 

The Ilussian nobles, like those of England and other 
countries in feudal times, are in the habit of keeping great 
numbers of vassals in their houses as servants. The 
number of such retainers in some great families exceeds 
all belief, amounting sometimes to above 500 ! They re- 
ceive only a trifling pittance as wages, but that is ouite 
enough for their wants, as they are fed and clothed by 
iheir masters. Several Hussiau nobletnen have recently 
distinguished themselves by their attc'ution to tlu-ir 
estates, and by the eflbrts they hav<; made to introduce 
tlie Improved processes and implements in use in more 
advanced countries. In some instances th(>y have brought 
land stewards and labourers from England. Latterly, 
also, many of the principal nobles have become extensive 
inanufaeturers, and some of the greatest manufacturing 
establishments of th<' empire are, at present, in their 
hands. They are driven, in fact, to adopt this eourst; by 
the circtunstanoes under whicli they are placed. All 
agricultural, and most out-of-doors ejn})loyments being 
suspended during winter, the nobhunen, who must pro- 
vide for the subsistence of their slaves, whether the 
lattei bo employed or nid, naturally (“iideavonr to avail 
themselves of their services during the interruption of 
husbandry pursuits, by setting on foot some species of 
manufacture. 'J'he latter, indeed, is frequently carried 
on only during winter, the peasants being employed in 
agriculture during the rest of the year. Wluai, how- 
ever, a nobleman establishes a manufacture on a large 
scale, and keeps it con.stantly at work, the peasants are 
usually put on the footing of hired labourers, and instead 
of getting an allotment of land, aie paid lor their work, 
and left to supply themselves with necessaries. Some 
manufactures eondueted in this way have been emi- 
iwiifly successful ; though it be hardly necessary to add, 
that if they be of the higher class, or require any peculiar 
skill, economy, or attention, they are not of a kind that 
can bn successfully carried on by the agenf.s of noble- 
men ; and that the moment the jiroteetion atlbrded by 
oppressive custeftu. house duties, undc'r which they have 
grown up, is withdrawn, they will straightway fall to the 
ground. (See Venahh s' Hassid, S^c., p. 1 10.) 

Mr. Ooxe and Dr. Pinkerton, among tin* best and most 
trustworthy of the English travellers wlio have visited 
Itussia, speak very favourably of the Hu.ssian nobility. 
1'lie former says, tliat though they have adopf^al the 
d<‘licacie8 of French cookery, they neither afleet to 
despise their native dishes, nor sauoami.shly reject the 
solid Joints which <*haracterise an I’nglish repast. 'I’he 
plainest as w'oll as the choicest viands arc collected from 


the most di.stant quarters. At the tables of opulent per- 
sons in Petersburg may bo seen stcrlit from the Wolga, 
veal from Archangel, mutton from Astrakhan, beef from 
tin, Ukraine, and pheasants from Hungary and llohemia. 
I'he common wines arc claret, Burgundy, ainl cliam- 
pagne ; and I'nglish beer and porter may be had in j»cr- 
Icction and abundance. It is usual to take a whet before 
dinner ; but the stories engrafted upon this practice, of 
the prevalence of inebriety among the Irigher classes, 
•are wholly without foundation. In this respect their 
habits have undergone a total change since the days of 
1 t;ter the Great ; and they are now' remarkable for so- 
briety. The peasantry, however, oilen indulge to excess 
in their potations. ( Coze, ii. 151 . ) 

The lengthened stay of the Russian armies in the 
western and more civilised Eifropean states, after tlie 
defeat of Napoleon’s invasion, made a large number of 
the nobles, and of the more intelligent classes (which in 
Eussia consist of the military officers), familiarly ac- 
quainted with a more advanced state of society, and a 
better form of civil polity. Tills circumstance, also, gave 
«'m increased stimulus to tlie desire for travelling that 
previously prevailed aiTiong the nobility, many of whom 
'Mtlulrew to France, England, and Italy. It i.s not to l>e 
uenied, that the influence of tlicso concurring circum- 
cin ”* '^1 since, on various occasions, made, itself sen- 

biy felt in Russia ; and that the government lias sotne- 
iimes had reason to believe that a considerable portion of 
jie nobility, and even some of the most distinguished re- 
Rirncnts, would not be displeased to see some limits set 
the czar. To counteract this/eeling, 
fr.-ot 5 ^ps^acles have latterly been opposed to tiie eini- 
tho . Russian nobles and to their residence abroad ; 

measures have also been adopted to 
employment of foreign tutors and govern- 
nro prevent the introduction of foreign works 

censor. It remains to bo seen 
^ bioasures will be effectual to maintain tlie 
K vi but, at all events, it is sum* 

uu(lo/f.vS what has bcor> already seen, that, 

existing circumstances, such a revolution in Russia 


1 


as should materially modiiy the pow'or of the czar, would 
not be for the advantage of the bulk ,of the people, but 
the reverse. 

2. Clcrey. — This body will be more fully noticed under 
the beau Religion. It comprisi's, in all, about 274,000 
individuals, of whom about 2-54,000 belong to the Estab- 
lished Church. Including tlie w ives of the priests, it is 
supposed tliat .about .54().()<){) persons may belong to this 
class. They are exempted from all direct taxes, and 
from corporeal punishment, and may acquire all sorts of 
fixed property. 

3. Mcrchanis, Burghers, S^c. — This comprises the 
chuss intermediate between nobles and peasants, and is 
thus alluded to by the empress Catlierinc in her instruc- 
tions for a new code of laws : — “ This class, composed 
of freemen, belong.*; neither to the class of nobles nor to 
that of pea.s:uits. All those who, being ni'ither gentlemen 
nor peasant.^, follow' the arts and .sciences, navigation, 
c(»mmerce, or <'xerclse trades, are to be ranked in this 
cla.ss. In it should be jilaccd all those who, horn of 
plebeian parents, shall have hec’ii brought up in schools 
or places of education, religions or otlK'rwise, founded by 
us or by our predec<*ssors. Abo the children of officers 
and of the secretaries to the chancery,” &c. Merchants 
and traders belong to this class; and they, as already 
stateil, are di.strihiited into tlu'ir guilds a(;cording to the 
uinount of capital they respectively possess (see ante), 
and enjoy various privileges on their paying a certain per 
C(*ntage on their declared capital. The burghers, or 
second division of (bis class, possess niany privileges su- 
perior to the pea.sants ; hut they are distingui.shed from 
the merchants by being subject to ihe capitation tax and 
to enrolment in the army and navy, 'riie Germans and 
other fret! colonists <?stabli!;hed in different parts of the 
empire, and the Irtit! cultivators and tenants found in 
certain districts, belong to this intermediate class. This 
class comprises about three millions of individuals. 

4. I’easants. . - 1 'nhapi>ily. however, the far largest 
portion of the people of Unssia are slavc.s belonging 
either to the crown or to individuals ; above 21 millions 
being the property of tin* former, and 23 millions of the 
latter, (b)unt (’heri.'inetief is jiroprietor of above 110,000 
slaves, and the numbers of those belonging to some of 
the other great laiulhulders are Imt little inferior. The 
noblf s .ue i.|.li.;.il to pay a tax to government (at the 
rate cem lallj i-i .diout 4 roubles per male), and to fur- 
nish i< ( ruiu |i>i the aiiviy according to the slave popula- 
tion of tlieir estates. The time and labour of the slaves 
belonging to privati! individuals are absolutely at the 
dispo.sal of their masters, who may •seize wliatcver pro- 
perty tlu'v may happ('n to aeijuire. 'I'he most common 
practice I.s for the latter to impose on their peasants an 
obrock or capitation tax, which may amount, at an ave- 
rage for Ihosi! resident in the country, to from .35 to 
45 r()ul.l(‘s per vuih\ young and old ; but those who 
have received lieense.s to reside in towns, or who 
have learned any ]irofession, or have been successful, 
are ' charg(‘d far greater sums, sometimes oven as 
much as I.OOO roubles a year or upwards! Others, in- 
stead of an obroek, jierfurm task-work ; others, again, 
deliver a certain portion of their produce ; and from 
some all these are demamU'd. Unn-away slaves are 
punished by imprisonment and hard labour. 

Besides having jmwer to disjiose of his time and labour, 
the master may inflict corporeal punishment on his slave; 
but he is forbidden by law' (which, however, is often 
evaded) from treating him with any great cruelty, and he 
is guilty of a capital olfenee if do.Uh arise from his clias- 
tisement within 24 hours. When one class may exercise 
such power over another, very great abuse.s cannot fall to 
exist. The insecurity, too, nhder which the peasants are 
placed, is necessarily fatal to their industry. Oprression 
and ill-treatment are now', however, a good cieal less 
common than formerly ; ;>.nd it is cert.ainly true that tlie 
condition of the boors is by no means so bad as might, d 
priori, be concluded, and that, as respects their com- 
mand over tlie necessaries of life, they are in a m*eh 
better situation than the pi asanlry of Ireland. Those mi 
the estates of humane and enlightened landlords are in 
decidedly comfortable circum.stances ; while they mostly 
.'ll! have sufficient supplit's of the articles they consider 
necessary to existem e. Some liec'used slaves have accu- 
mulated very largo fortum s. One of this class of persons is 
mentioned as having 4,000 labourers in his employment ; 
and another planned and built the finest church iu Pe- 
tersburg. 

The peasants are of a sound constitution, stout ana 
firmly built, and generally of a middle stature. They live 
in wooden cottages, formed of whole trees piled upon each 
other, and built together in villages, the gables to the 
road. Sui';( limes they con.dst of two stories, hut more 
froquentlv onl) of one. 'i’hey are heated by stoves, and 
though dlriv, arc not uncomfortable nor ill suited to the 
climate. Their furniture' consists generally of wooden 
articles, with a pan or two. Beds arc little used, the 
family generally sleeping on the ground, on benches, or 
on the stove. 
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TJio dress of the peasant consists of a long coarse 
drugget coat, fastenou by a belt round the waist, but in 
winter th^ wear a sheep-skin with the woolly side in- 
wards. l^eir trowsers arc of coarse linen ; Instead of 
stockings, woollen or flannel cloth is wra[>ped round the 
legs, and boots or shoes of matted linden bark arc fre- 
quently substituted for those of leather. The neck, 
even in winter, is l)are*, ntul the head is covered by .1 
peaked round hat or cap. ( fot/a^'c dr deux Fran^'ais dans 
le Not'd dc I' Europe, tom. iv. p. 323.) 

ITie Uussian peasant considers himself well fed if ho 
have jrye-bread, which is the staple article of f(K>d 
throughoiit the em})ire, and sour cabbage soup, with a 
lump of fat, or hogs’-lard, boile<I in it, by wjiy of relish. 
He uses butchers’ meat on holidays, and at other times 
salt-ftsh, bacon, lard, and mushrooms, which, at 
the proper season, are extremely abundant, onions, &c. 
His favourite dish is a hodgt'-nodge of salt or fresh 
meat, groats, and rye-flour, highly sea.soned with onions 
and garlic. .Salteal cucumbers arc a constant disli at the 
peasant’s tabic all the year round. These and salt<‘d 
cabbages form an important article of national com- 
merce. They are brought in large vats froui the flouthern 
provinces, where the climate favours tludr production, 
to Moscow, Vetersburg, and other large towns, and here 
they are constantly on sale in tlie public markets. 'I'he 
preparation, in autumn, of a sutlicient suj)ply of these 
pickled vegetables forming, in every fanuly, an import- 
ant part of domestic economy. This dependence of the 
Russian peasant on vegetable diet is, no doubt, a con- 
sequence of tile extraordinary numlxT of fasts and fast- 
days, of which he is a careful obscrvi'r, .aiul wliicli ar<‘ 
imjltiplied to such an absurd extreme, that it is said 
there are only from (»0 to 70 days in the year on whicli 
it is pennitted to use iiutcliers’ meat. Quas,n. fermented 
liquor, made by pouring boiling water on rye or b.irley- 
meal, i.s the common beverage of the peasant. Rut he 
is also very fond of mead, and stiil men' so of corn 
brandy, and other spirituous liipiors. Tlie consumption 
of the' latter is immeii'-'. i wi i-ding sri.iifio,ri (i gallons a 
year, and furnishing innu.iHv .i 1 ir^e n\<tiuc to go- 
vernment. 'I'he use of lea is beroming more .ind more 
extended. A SJdistitute for it, called ixlniu n, con.sist- 
ing of herbs, honey, &c. boiled together, is also exten- 
sively used by tiie peasantry. 

The peasants are exeeetlingly superstitious. A vessel 
of holy water hangs from tiic ceiling of every room, 
and a’ i.mip lighted on particular oee.isioiis. Kvery 
house is provided nith a sacred corner, siijiplicd with 
one or more picture.s of their tutelary saints, coarsely 
daubed on woorl, frequently resembling rather a (’al- 
muc idol than a human head ; but sometimes they are 
of a better quality, and neatly framed . to these they pay 
the highest marks of veneration. All the members of 
the family, the moment they ri.se in the morning, and 
before they retire to sleep in tln^ evening, never omit 
their adoration to the saints; they cro.ss thetnsehes 
during several minutes, uiion the sides and forehead, 
bow very low, and sometimes even prp^trat^• them.sclves 
on the ground. Kvery person, also, on entering the 
room, pays his olieisance to these objects of worsiiip pre- 
viously to his addressing hinnself to the fa’nily. 

The Russian peasantry iiave tiic vices incident to tln-ir 
situation. With a great capacity of endurance, and the 
most extraordinary talent for instruction, they have but 
little active vigour or steadiness of purpose. In accost- 
iug a person of consequence, or from whom they expect 
any favour or advantage, they prostrate themfi<’lves, 
touch the ground with thidr hands, and kiss the fringe 
of his garments. Tticir insecure po.',ition makes them 
anxiou.s to enjoy tin* present moment ; ujul their mas- 
ters being obliged to provide for tlieir sujiport when they 
become old and inlirm, they ha\e little motive to provi- 
dence or forethought. When they accumulate money, 
they most frctjuently bury it in the ground ; a practice 
common to all countries where jiroperty is in.ser ure, 

, Tj)e pca.santry bcdmiging to tin; riclier nobles are, speak- 
ing generally, in all respects, much lietter off than those 
who belong to the class of poor and petty nobles ; and, 
unfortunately for the peasant.s, the number of the latter 
is rapidly lixTeasing by the guUlivisiou of e.'>tates in 
every succe.s.sive generation, and tin; constant augment- 
ation of the noiiility, from the influx into its rank.s of 
individuals in the civil and military service. In 1 k-.> 2, 
however, tlie evil resulting to tin; peasantry from this 
state of things was partially obviated by restricting the 
right to purchase slaves to nobles possessed of a certain 
arnfmnt of property. 

Previously to tlie reign of Peter the G'reat, it was ciis- j 
tomary for the Russians, of all ranks, to marry their 
children very early, even befor<;tbeageof puberty. 'j’h<iugh [ 
restrained by Peter and (atherine II., tbl.s custom of! 
early marriage still j<revalls, and is said to be fraught ' 
with many [>ernicious consequences. A ukase issued in ' 

* 'I'liis, ni c-orain/^ «o 111 *- it)lc]ligent aull'or of the Vtti/Of'f tic dnix ! 
b a dcciavv criterion by wliicli tu ditUnguidi the gciiuliiv 


1801, prohibits priests from solemnizing marriages, 
unless the man be 18 and the woman ir> years old. 

The use of the vapour bath is universal in Russia, 
not being reckoned a luxury but a necessary ; and public 
baths are met with in all parts of the country. 'I'hey 
arc resorted to by the peasantry, at least, once a week. 
Though the baths are nighly heated, the bathers not 
unfrcquently rim out and in summer plunge into cold 
water, or, if it be winter, roll themselves in the snow 1 
This sudden alternation of temperature is not found to 
be injurious to health. But, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent use of the bath, the boors are very deficient in 
cleanline.ss. (.See Coxf, r>th ed. i. 209. ; Schnitzlrr, Kssai 
d'unc Statislique Gt’n^rolc, passim. ; Voyage de deux 
Fran^-ats au Nord dr V Europe, iv. 318 — 332 ; Pinker- 
ton's Russia, pp. 09 — 80, &e. ; Foreign Communications 
on the Poor l.aws, n. 330, .tc.) 

Army The military power of Russia having been 

ridiculously exaggerated by some, and as ridiculously 
depreciated by others, deserves to be inquired Into with 
some attention. The Strelitzes, the first regularly or- 
ganlzeil corns of infantry in tiie Russian service, seems 
to have haa their origin about the middle of tin' lOth 
century; jand continued, till their .suppres.sion by I’eti-r 
the Great, to constitute the principal strengtli of the 
army. 'J’hey enjoyod various privileges ; were alway.s 
about the person of the emperor ; and, by tlunr licen- 
tiousness and insubordination, as well as bravery, bore a 
clo.se resemblance to tlu; Pr;etorian bands of antiquity, 
and the Janissaries of the Ottoman Porte. 'I’he aliolition 
of this formitlable corps, and the reconstruction ol the 
army on a plan simitar to tiiat followed in tlm more civ i- 
lis(‘(l countries of Kurope, was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest servlet's rendered by Peter the flreat. At liis 
•leatli, the regular army annninted to about llO.tXK), ex- 
clusive of the imperial guard; ami the success wbicli 
attended hl.s contest with tin; Swedes showed that lliis 
army was a match for the best troops that couUl then lu; 
oi)posctl to it. 

tbider Catherine II., the army was greatly augmenleil 
and improved. 'I’liis able and ambitious princess aug- 
nn nted the pay of the trooi»s and ollicers, and gav<; iheni 
a new, more commodious, and elegant uniform than 
that formerly in use. She formed the Cossacks into a 
light cavalry, wfiich, after being successfully opposed to 
tin* Spaliis of the 'I'lirks, has since disti»guisln;d itself in 
the great contests of more modern time.s. lJuring the 
latter jiarl of the reign of Catherine the regular army 
amounted to about 2.'>0,()(X* men ; and little was wanting 
to place it on a level w ith that of the surrounding powers, 
save thi* better organization of the commissariat depart- 
ment, and the choice of better educated and more skillul 
nativr; oflicers. 

It is, however, to the cmjiorors Alexander and Ki- 
cholas that the Ru.ssian army is indebted lor the moic 
ellicient organization, discipline, and power by which it 
is now distinguished. The momentous struggles in wlii( li 
the former was engaged called forth all the military re- 
sources of the empire ; many abuses were rectilieil, and 
improvements Introduced; and tlie armies of Alcxamlcr 
w'cre at length enabled to contend successfully witii those 
of the greatest captain of the age. Under the present 
emperor, the diseijillne and organization of the army 
have betm still further improved ; ami it is, at prc.scnt, in 
a comparatively high state of efficiency. 

The Russian army has been newly organized, hy a 
ukase of the 9th August, IMS."). Down to that periud, 
two large armies were maintained ; but those w<.‘re tin n 
consolidated, and the staff of one of them reduceil. '1 ho 
army is now divided into six carps d'armC of infantry, eacli 
r-orp.s into llirec divlslon.s, each division into two brigades, 
each brigade into two reglm<;nt.s, atid each regiment ini" 
six battaliojis of 1,000 men each ; four battalions take tlm 
field, and two remain as a reserve; so that each rt-gi; 
incut, in fact, is 4,000 strong, ami each corps d'unm 
48,000 .strong. To each of these six corps there is 
attarliixl one division of light lior.se, in two brigad'S 
(lln.xs.irs ami Iluldaii.s) of two regiments each. Kach re- 
giment of liorse eon;d?.tB of nine squadrons of IfiO Imrso 
e.ich, eight of w hich take the field, and one remains a> <i 
reserve; .so tliat a regiment In the field has 1,‘280, aii 1 
division o.PiO hor.ses. Resides this, each corps has a dn 
sion of artillery united toil, eonsi.sting of three brig-mcs 
witli four fiutterie.s each of eight guns, and one hrigam’ ‘J 
hor.se artillery, one reserved battiTy, one park ofartiHc'}, 
ami three supper liattalions, together fi, 000 men. ' '"jj’ 
a eompJete corps d'artm Is GO, 000 men strong, 
pieee.s of artillery; and the whole active army 
meu,ami7'20 pieces of artillery. Then comes the <’<’*1 
of guards, in tnree divisions of inCiuitry, tlirqedivismi^ 
cavalry, and one division of artillery, with 120 guns ; t 
the grenadier eorjis, equal In strength to an ^”,,.1' 
corps ; both togetner 114,000 men, and 240 guns. | ' 

are two reservcil corps of cavalry, each of two divi‘> ‘ 
(lluiihins and Guirassiers), each division of two o'*'''' j|_ 
of two regiments cat;h, with two brigades of horsi? a 
lory, and a ilragoon corps iti two brigades ol two h 
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monts each, and one brigade of horse artillery : altogether i 
tills cavalry corjis consists of 3(),<MK) men and horses. 

I' iiially, th<*re are two independent corps d'aimc, of the 
t^aucasus and Siberia, the first equal in strength to a 
whole corps, the latter to half a one ; so that tlie entire 
strength of the regular army in time of peace amounts to 
hlM ,01)0 men ; which, at present, is equal to oin* per cent, 
of the po|)ulafion, as tlie Asiatics, and particularly tliose 
tribes who serve as Irregular troops, are not included in 
tiiis account. {Supp. to (he Conversations l.exicon q/' 
Gegenwert, Engl, trans. p. 108.) 

Hut exclusive of the above, the troops not of the line, j 
or those forming the irregular army, constitute a vmy 
formidable force. They consist, 1st, of upwards of r>0,()00 
men in garrison in different parts of tlie Interior, and 
along the frontier ; 2d, of above 1(K),()(K) veterans, mostly 
employed for the sanu! purpos(! ; and 3d, of the irrc'gular 
(\)ssack cavalry, and the colonized regiments. 

'Flu! really effective force; of the llussian army niay, 
then'fore, be rc'ckom'd at about fiOi'.OO') im n ; but from 
this various deductions must be made. 'I'wo out of tin; 
six battalions of ithe differc'iit regiments are almo.st al- 
M'avs absent, constituting, in fact, depots, b. iiv cnqd.^V' <1 
in public works, in the eonveyauc<“ and 1 1 .luoiii. r.-- 
ernits, .'<:c. If is believeil, too, that the i.a..-, aiiiiillv 
embodied rarely emne up to tin* returu' , lie- ■■lie. is 
being driven, by tin; inadt'qtiaey of tln'ir allow .inei’s, to 
a<ld to their means of subsislenee hy k. ■ | oi.- up i .,i m. i, , 
in tin; ranks. And il'. in addition to i in •. \ o e .ii' i aos. > 
of dedoction, W(' b('ar in mind tliat llus'-ia must always, 
ill the t vent of ht'r lieiiig engaged in fori ign war. ke<‘p a 
large amount of forces at liome to guard the frontiers, , 
and to maintain trumpiillity in Toland and other dis- 
alfected provinces, it will be .seen that, at present, sin; 
would have eousidm'.dile dilliculty in in-oiiiin/ 'O ono^ 
or eviMi laO.OOd imm across (lu; fionti 'V h- o N.q-.lenn 
invaded Kitssiiiiu 1812, the t-ntire force brought to ojipose j 


still miserably low, has been Increased ; and the present 
emperor has endeavoured to excite the martial spirit of 
the people, ami to make the service popular, by insti- 
tuting grand military spectacles. .Some of these have 
been on a gig.intic scale. At the grand military and reli- 
gions festival in commemoration of tin; battle of llo- 
Ijxlmo, in 1H3;), no fewer than 120.000 troops were 
present ! Marshal Mannont has spoken in high terms 
of tlie efiicieney and diseipliiu; of tlie Ku.ssian fbrees he 
reviewed in the ,S. provinces in 18.34. 

Recruiting. — Tin' army is recruited from the classes 
of peasants and artizans, ev(;ry individual belonging to 
them being liable to c<»Tnpiilsury service, provided lu; bo 
ol the proper age and .stature. I'he levies are ordinarily 
ill the proportion of I or 2 to every fiOO male.s j hut dur- 
ing war the proportion is at least as 2 or 3 to .^lOO, and 
sometimes as nmeh as 4 or even to f»00. Tliis last 
proportion, however, of that of .3 to MK) males, may be 
t.iken as the niaximuin levy, and is rarely exceeded. 
'I'hc nmnb<‘r of recruits to be fnrnislicd by tin; empire in 
geiK'ral, and by < ach district in particiilar, is fixed ac- 
cording to the rcsult.s of the jirecedin'g census. The 
nobles nominate siieli of tlieir serfs as they please to 
eoiiiplel<‘ their ijiiotas, the only conditions being that 
tliey should liave a good constitution, and be of the re- 
qiii.sitf; size, and not less than 18 nor more than 40 years 
of age ; and, as idle, ill-disposed individuals an* sure to 
be nominated in prefereiiee for recruits, those who aro 
.'iveise from tlie service endeavour to distinguish them 
sidvcs by industry and good conduct. The minimum 
staiid.ird in iglit for iidantry i*« not less than I metre 
.V.»l millimetres ; and l-'r i iv ili\.l metre 000 milliniet res. 
'I'he recruits are fir-i *. iii tin; recruiting establish- 
ments, jind theiici; forwarded to the corps to which they 
art' assigned. Nobles, magistrates, clergymen, and stu- 
dents are i;xempted from the service. Mercliauts and 
tradtrs enrolletl in the tiill'ereut guilds are also cx- 


biiri scarcely exceeded 20.'), duo men. 1 )uriiig I lit' last w .ar t'mjitt'd; the levies furnish. ‘il bytlte(.'ossaeksar(;regu- 
w 11 li Tilt key, th(' invading army lUd not exceed 120.000. lated by particular treaties; and many lialf savage 
F.ven it the troops really at tlie disposal of government trilies are excused, partly on account of their diminutive 
ninesponded witli tlio.se in the ollicial returiis, Hussia size, and partly because of lli('ir great aversion to a 
would find great difiieidty in sending large armies into military life, (ieiier.ally, it is fomul that ;i levy of 2 on 
dislant countries, and maintaining them w hen there, evi'iy .00(i m.ilcs pnxbiees ;i supply ot about 1)0,000 or 
Hit finances are far from being in a llourisliing state ; loo.doo men. .Substitutes are allowed, and may be 
and owing to the abuses that jirevait in her commissari.it elfected by mutual consent, provided the noble be In- 
driiartnii'iit, a great expenditure is incurred at tlie same formed, and do not oppose it. 

time that tiie troops are often very ill-provided with tlie .A uk.ise of the .3(l.'>) Sept. 1827 fixes the period of 
most indispensable iiecc.ssaries. servin' at 20 years in the imperial guard, and 22 In the 

At hoini', however, Kus.sia is all Imt invulnerable, jollier corps. J-lvery individu.al, with liis family, if ho 
'J'lie severity of the climate remit;rs it next to impossilile iia\e one, lM;<'om('s free tlie moinc'nl he is enrolled in the 
lor an invailing army to maintain any pormanent footing j ranks of the army. In case of desertion, he is again 
ill the country; whilst the nature of the ground, without ' enslaved; but de.seVtion is (‘xecediiigly rare in Hussia. 
roads, and intersected with forests, ri\ ( VS, and marslit's, i 'J'lu; guard is recruited Irom ilio grenadiers; the 
op|)oses the greatest obstacles to the advanci' of an in- latter from tiie infantry of the liiu' and light chasseurs, 
vatling force, and still more to its retrent. Ivvi'ti though | Pro/ndf/on. — Aft('r two years’ seiwice a soldier may 
the army of Napoleon had not had to conti'iid with the ■ lii'eiinu' a .v^/y-otfiecr. 'i'he snli-ollieer who ha.s served 
rigours of an nimsnally early winter, tlu' result of liis <'X- I twelve years (ibt.iiiis of right the rank of sub-lieutenant 
Jiedition could not have been niatt'rially difierejit. Ho or ensign. 

could not tM'ssibly have maintained hiinself dm ing tlu* j Children of sohlers .arc edneatt'd at public military 
winter at Nlo.scow. .Sooner or lati'r he must hav(' r<'- j scliools. oral schools belonging to tlio ri'giinent : those 
• re.acd ; and a retreat tbrongli such a country, and in i who pa.ss their examination with credit Ix'come suh- 
pre.seiu’tj of a powerful enemy, ready to take every oppor- oilicer.s. There are at I’eti'rsbnrg schools for pagc.s, 
turiity (if attacking, could not fail to be most disa.strmis. engiiu'i'r.s, ofiii'c'i s of artilh'i y, sub-ofllcors of the guard, 
Tlietroofis of tlu* Irnperi.al (iuard aro a vi'ry fine body X:c- ; tlu; rank of ensign bi'ing given to pages wlm have 
c*l men. (leni*rally tlu* Ku.ssian soldi<'rs are, in resju'ct gone through a certain course, and to gerdlemeu cadets 
<>[ bodily vigour, inferior, perhaps, to those of England, who have Ix'en two years in the service. Hut the prin- 
I'licy liavn no eiuliusiasm ; and in re.speet of activity cipal establishment for tlu* education of otficers is tliat 
and int<;llig(;nce, arc very far below those of Englaiul, of the Corps des Cadets at I’etorsburg, founded in 1731. 

1 riince, and Prussia. On the other hand, how»*v('r. It has about 700 pupils, the sons of noble parents, that is, 
they possess, in tlu; great«'st perfi'ction, the two first of those who have attamed to the rank of captain in the 
qn.ilities of a soldier ; the ino,st unflinching eour.ige, and ' civil or military service. The pupils are divided into 
llu' most iin]ilicit obedience. Subjected from birth to live classes, and on h'aving ."eliool bi'come ensigns in 
a m.ister whost; will is tlu;ir law, the habit of prompt and regiments (d' the liiu;. Thi.s selioul has material ly con- 
absolute obc'dience becomes, as it were, a part of (hem- tribuled to dilFuse iiifitrniatiou among the inferior no- 
ficlves. Hegardless of dangers or diflieulties, they will bilily, and to supply the army vvitli abb; otficers. There 
attempt w'liatevcr tlu'y are ordered ; and will accompli.sh are also sehools for eadi'ts at Moscow. Woiajiicsch, Po- 
all that the UKist undaunted r(;.soIution and perscv(*r,ince lofsk, Tula, Tamlxifi’ ami other towns. 'J'lio pupils 
'■an ofieet, .'i’lu'y also endure, without a murmur, the leavi* after a fixed time, and are r.mked as ('ii.signs. 
gicatest liardsliips and privations, and sujiport them-: During }H'ace protuolion depends upon seniority, from 
selves in situations where otliers would starve. 'I’he ' the rank of (*usign to that of colonel: during war it is 
oss.u'k.-!, Hasrhkirs, and other irregular cavalry, are deti rmimd imlitlcreiilly, by gallantry, selection, and 
cry u.setul troops, and are well calculated eitlu*r 'to im- seniority. 

piov(' a victory or to cover a retreat. Contrary to what /'«y, .Vc*— The Hu-Ssian army is snpportt'd at very 
nght have been expected, the artillery is the department littU; expense. Exclusivt* of iln ir pay, the higher class 
vyiiich tru' Itussians have made the greatest edvauees ; of ollicv'rs ri'ct'ive cousideralile allowances, a.s mess- 
mt It IS .said to be in excess as compared with the ollu'r ' money, \c. ; .ind Uu^ gcncivdly contrive to eke out their 
•II 7 "^r-i force. Were tlie officers as inf(|Ilig(‘nt ! emoluments in various indirect ways. The pay of the 
'i Ki skiltul as the .soldmrs are br:ivo and docile, the Hus- i sulxiltonis is the most iiiadotiuate ; and it is hardly 
an anny would l,e formidable. Hut this is far | jiossible for any one to serve a.s a subaltern in tho 

1 CISC. Latterly, however, great ell’orts ; cavalry, espi'cially in the cavalry of tho guard, unless he 

■o' , 1 ' improve tho education of the ollicers, i have pHv .*•■ resources. Otficers are allowed, according 

‘ of the esfahlishments for that purpose ! to thtir ra ik.oneor more servants (dca/.v- ArA.v), main. 

I'd .r ft military academy was opened at 1 tallied i",' govenmient, but equqiped at the expense of 

' P where officers not above the d(*gree their nn-ustt rs. 'I'hey are taken from among the reernits, 

•I si i. ‘T? V in military service ; and in ls:i7 the least aiiitablo for active service. The pay of a com- 

imcii t'^idels for the artillery and engineers was inoa Uussian soldier does not exceed 2fi.v. a year! and 

1 lieu at Wurouesch. Tlie pay of tho olUccrs, Ihougli various deductions are made even iiom this inlsciablc 
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pittance. Ho gets a now uniform each year; and is 
allowed, In addition, 3 barrels of flour, 24 lbs. of salt, and 
a certain quantity of rye or oatmeal. On f6te days the 
soldiers of the guard receive a certain allowance of 
butchers* meat, but this is very rarely tasted by their 
fellows. At home the soldier is paid in paper ; but when 
he crosses the frontier he is paid in silver roubles ; aiM 
as one of the latter is equivalent \.oJour of the former, 
his |>ay, w'hcn abroad, is, of course, augmented in the 
same proportion. Tlds may, perhaps, have been partly 
intended as a stimulus to the soldier to undertake 
offensive operations ; but, besides haviufj: this effect, it 
was absolutely necessary, to enable him to subsist 
among foreigners without robbing, 'rhe cavalry horses 
are very good ; and, foildcr being very cheap, they arc 
well kept. 

Soldiers leaving the army on the expiration of their 
compulsory service are entitled to a small pension ; and 
those who have boon maimed or wounded are received 
and supported in some of the hospitals established in 
that view in different parts of the country. Soldiers 
who continue in the army after their term orcompulsory 
service has expired acquire several jidvantages. They 
receive, exclusive of the retiring jieusion to winch tliey 
are entitled, dovible pay ; and after five years’ voluntary 
service they are entitled to a retiring pension equal to 
three'tiines their original full pay. 

The inadequate pay of the officers 'and men is the 
grand evil in relation to tlie liussian army. It compels 
all classes to resort to undcrliand methods of making 
money; and lienee the jobbing and corruption of tlie 
first, and the tliievish habits of the latter, (lovermnent 
is plundered in every jxissible way ; and wluh? the army 
loses in strengtli and efficiency, it may be questioned 
whether it would not be more a<lvantageou8, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, for government to increase the 
pay of the officers and troops, .so as to raise tlxon above 
the necc.ssity of indulging in practices injurious to the 
service, of tlie existence of which it is well aware, but at 
which, as matters now stand, it is ohligi'd to wink. 

Capital punishuuMits are at all tinu's rare in the 
Russian army, and are never indicted except during 
war. During peace culprits arc uniformly condemned 
to transportation to .Sibrn ia, and to forced labour In the 
mines. Corporeal juinibhinents may be ordered by tin? 
commanding officers of regiments, but they cannot be 
carried Ircyond twenty strokes of the knout, and are not 
to be inflicted except for very grave olfences. Soldiers 
W'ho continue in the army afti'r tiieir full period of com- 
pulsory service is cxh.iusted cannot be oerporeally 
punished except by command of a council of war. 

Military Colonics, — ICxelusive of lijjr ordinary forces, 
Russia has a considerable force of military colonists. 
These are a sort of agricultural soldiers estahlislied liy 
a ukast; issued in ISIH, agri'calily to tlie suggestion of 
(Jeneral Araktchief. Tin* oliject was to create n military 
force at the least possible expense, liy engrafting military 
Service upon the acrriciiltiiral labours of the peas.ants, 
I'or this jiucpiisc < crt-uii ili'tnct- liel^iging to the crown 
were selected in tiie environs of the lake Ilmen, in the 
government of Novgorod, and in some of tlu* southern 
governments, the territory of which was distributed 
among the jteasanfry, at the rate of about 1.') deci.atiue8, 
or 4,5 acres of arable land to each head of a famliy, vil- 
lages on an improved and uniform plan being .at the 
same time erected for their accommodation. The stock 
and implements neces.sarv for the cultivation of this land 
are furnished to the colonist by the crown, and he is 
charged with its cultivation, with contributing to the 
common magazine of the village, keeping up the roads, 
&c. ; the surplus produce, after these outgoings and the 
provision for his family are deducted, being at his dis- 
posal. A soldier is assigned to eacli colonist, to be main- 
tained by the latter ; but the soldier is, in return, obliged, 
when not ab.seiit or engaged in duty, to assist the colonist 
in the labours of his farm. I’hc colonists, a.s well as the 
soldiery, .arc deprived of their beards, and wear uniform, 
every thing within tlie colony Iwlng subject to miiit.'iry 
regulation : there is no restraint on the marriage of the 
soldiers ; and their male ciiildren, and tluise of the colo- 
nists, are ail bred up to be soliliers. The girls are edu- 
cateni in separate schools ; and, though tiiere be no re- 
gulation to that effect, an; gener.ally married to the 
young men belonging to the colonies. Exclusive of 
the prloi-ipal soldiers already alluded to, there is In 
every cottage a substitute or supplementary soldier, 
generally a son of the colonist, wlu) is bound to take 
tlie place of the principal soldier in the event of his death 
or sickness, so that tlic regiments dlstrilmted among the 
colonies esm never want their full complement of men. 

The colonies may contain in all from .VkiKK) to Wl,ffOO 
troops ; but, notwithstanding what Marsiial Marinnnt 
lias stated to the contrary, the experiment is now gene- 
rally regarded as a failure. It will .always, indeed, be 
found to Impossible successfully to combine the busi- 
ness of agriculture with the military service. 'J'he sol- I 
<luT8 get attached to their farms mid families, and be- 


come unwilling to leave them and Impatient of military 
restr.aint. Few, indeed, at all familiar with such subjects, 
will be surprised to learn that considerable discontent 
has, at different times, prevailed among the colonies in 
question. A dangerous mutiny, In which several officers 
lost their slaves, was not suppressed except by the pre- 
sence of tlie emperor, who discovered on tliis occasion 
his usual cour.ago and decision. Indeed, the general 
opinion is that the military colonics will be gradually 
abandoned. 

JVrttoy — Russia has a very considerable n.aval force, 
the fleet comprising about 50 ships of the line, 25 frigates, 
10 steam .ships, and about 000 smaller vessels, siie is 
indebted for her naval power, as she is for her ascend- 
ancy by land, her civilization, and, indc'ed, every thing 
else, to the crc.ative genius of Peter the Gre.at. l*re- 
vioiislv to his .accession, Russia had no sea- port, otlicr 
than Archangel, and did not posse.ss a single gun-boat. 
As soon, however, as Peter lia<l acquired a faotiug on 
the Baltic, he set about creating a navy; and the better 
to qualify himself for the task of its construction, ho 
visited rtollaiid, where lie not only made liiniself .ac- 
quainted with the principles of naval architecture, hut 
with the pra<lical business of a ship’s carpenter, by 
working liimself at this employment ! The monarchs 
since Peter, and especially ('latlierine II. and the jue- 
sent emperor, iiave all exerteil themselves to increase 
and improve the licet ; and it is now', perliaps, in as high 
a state of efficiency as it is likely to attain. 

'riu' truth, however, is, that though the naval force of 
Russia be surticieiit to give her an overwhelming iidhi- 
ence in tlie tliree inland seas connected with her empire, 
or in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and tiie (’aspian, it is 
not in the nature of things that she sliould ever Im* aliie 
to cope with the maritime powers situated on the ocean. 
Tlie Baltic, in fact, alTords no iiroper field for the train- 
ing and exercise of a fleet, llesides being limited in 
extent, it is frozen over for half the year; during ail 
which time the ships liave to be laid up ; and tlie crews 
being on shore, cannot possibly attain timt skill in sea- 
maiisiiip, and dexterity in manceuvriiig, that is attained 
by sailors constantly afloat. And, by a singular con- 
tr.adictiou, instead ot' att<?mpting to olivlatc this state of 
things, and .sending souadrons into Hie open seas, and 
keeping tliem afloat ail year, it is a rule of tlic Russian 
service, tliat every third year the seamen, if so we may 
call them, shall not go to sea at all ! Nothing, there- 
fore, c.an he inon* idle anti unfounded, than the state- 
ments so fre<|uently put forth as to the danger to he 
aiiprcheiided frotu tlic Increasing naval power of Russia. 
Such tlangers are wholly imaginary. The physical cir- 
curn.stance.s under which she is placed must always 
prevent her from becoming a great naval power. .She 
is 8Ui>erior, by far, to any other pow'cr on the Baltic, ihe 
Black Sea, or the ('aspian ; hut there licr ascendancy 
naturally stops ; and tiny attempt on lif r part to con- 
.struet fleets to cope with tlie maritime jiowers, properly 
so called, would be a most absurd and improvident waste 
of tli(‘ national resource.s. 

Rus.sian sliips, botli in the Baltic and Black Sea, last 
but a very short time, and, consequently, are ver^ ex- 
pensive. I’he great njival stations are Cronstadt, m the 
Gulpli of Finland, .and Sevastopol, in the Black Sea. 

Education in Russia is .it a very low ebb. There have 
for more th.an a century been schools in all the great 
towns ; buttliesc are but few in number; and the rural 
population is too much dispersed, even if it were not en- 
slaved, and tied down to routine practices, to allow it to 
reap much benefit from country schools. Hut, notwith- 
standing tlie difficulties in its way, education is making 
progress, and has been much improved and extended 
within the present century. It has always been, and con- 
tinues to be, on object of great solicitude with the 
government. A plan fora national system of Instnictioii 
was laid down in a ukase of the Emperor Alexander, is- 
sued in 1802; which, though it has undergone varions 
modifications, contains the outline of tlie system that is 
still followed. The emjiire is divided in respect of edu- 
cation into a certain amrnber of districts, each of wluni 
li.as, or is intended to have, a university, with a cert;iii| 
number of lyceum.s (at which the young men intended 
to fill civil offices are mostly instructed), gymiiai«iii>»‘'’j 
high schools and elementary schools, v<arying according 
to its extent and population. At present the district.^ a' 
those of Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, Kasan, l)oi I'Hti 
Kicff, Helsingfors, Odessa, White Russia, the Transi ai - 
casian provinces, and Siberia ; but of these only tlie ur> 
seven nave universities. A curator, or inspector, 
placed at the head of each dl.strlct, who is in con.st i>' 
communication with the minister of public instnictio • 
The subjects and courses of study, tlm examinations 
Ikj gone through, the fees to be paid, &c. are all 
government. The sum pl.iccd annually at the , 

of the minister of public instruction amounts to 
3 millions roubles. 

The Report of the minister of public instruction 
the ,etnperor» at Ihe close of 1835, gives vat ions deta 
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to the then state of the higher departments of public In- should be established In every parish, or at least In every 
struction ; and has partly supplied us with the following two parishes, acconling to the population. But these 
information regulations have, in very many instances, not been com- 

1 . University qf Petersburg — This university, founded plied with : and wlien it is considered that tlu‘ advantages 

in IKll), had, in 1838, 73 professors and subordinate func- of education are but little appreciated by the peasantry, 
tionaries, and 385 students. The six governments do- and tliat it is frequently discouraged by the nobility, to 
pendent upon it had eight gymnasiums. wliQin it occasions some expense, it wHl not appear sur- 

2. University of Moscoio. — At the above epoch this prising tliatsucli should l)e the case. In despite, however, 
university, founded in 1755, had ‘J9 professors or func- of every oh.staclc, education has made and is making a 
tionaries, and Gil pupils. In its library were near 45,000 very considerable progress. This is seen from the fol- 
volnmes. It had nine governments within its juris- lowing statement of the schools in existence ift 1804 
iliclion ; and In these there were, in 18.3.5, a lyceuin, an 1824, and 183.5. 

jiistitution for nobles, nine gymnasiums, live free schools, 

75 central schools, and 152 parisli schools. The surveil- 
lance of the system is committed to the care of an in- 
sp(‘ctor and five sub-inspcctorr. A scliool has since been 
I nindcd in Moscow for the gratuitous education of the 
sons of 50 decayed merchants. 

3. The University of Khnrkof. founded In 1803, had 
81 professors, Ac., and 315 pupils. The eight govern- 
ments under its jurisdiction liad, in December, 1835, 
st!ven gymnasiums. 

4. The University of Kasan, founded in 1801, l»ad, in 

is:i8, 7G professors, Ac., and 170 pupils. Tlic nine govern- 
ments under its jurisdiction Itad each a gymnasium. The 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Mongolian languages are 
taught in this univer.sity. Of the total schools existing in 1835, 2,811 were m.ain- 

5. The University of Durpat, founded in 1G32, one of tained at the expense of govcrmneiit. Among the 

the most celebratea in Uussia, had, in 1838, 74 i)rofcssor.s, scholars, no fewer than ‘252,311 enjoyed bursaries, or were 
Ac., ami .5G3 pupils. Tlie univer.sity library had .5S,1».3() educated gratis. The total expense incurred tiiat year by 
volumes ; and there is attached to tiu* institution a bo- government for school purposes amounted to 28,734,141 
fanieal garden and a musenni. 'I’he three governments roubh's. Since 1835 the number of schools has been 
muicr it.s Jurisdiction liad, in 1835, four gymnasiums, considerably increased : and if we add to the pupils at 
and ir.G public schools w itii 3,75o pupil . school those r<‘ceiving instruction at lionie, it will be seen 

0. The University of kt.jf, i.dicd ^T. Wladimtr, was that o«lucation lias made a rapid progress in Bussia ; and 
founded in 1834, being inteiuled to supply the place of that though very backward, e.snecially in the country 
dial of Wilna, suppressed after the late Poli.sli insurrcc- districts, it is far more generally diiTusetl than is generally 
tmii. It liad, in 1838, 88 professors and subordinate .supposed. 

functionaries, and ‘203 pupils. It is well endowed, its Since tlie epoch of the Polisli insurrection, the go- 
rcvcimes having amounted, in 1835, to 250,000 roubles, verinnent of Bussia ha.s discovered considerable jealousy 
'I'hcrc are four governments under tlie jurisdiction of with resfiect to education. In consequence all Kussiau 
this university, in which were one lyceuin, seven gymna- subjects have been forbidden from studying at any 
siums, and 25 free schools witli 4G1 pupils. Government foreign university ; a strii t surveillance is exercised over 
jirovidcs for the education of 50 pupils at this university, all descriptions of schools; no private schools are in 
of whom 2G are trained to be teaciiers, and ‘24 are to bo future to bo opened without permission from the proper 
instruct'd in the law, so as to enable tlicru to lill judicial autlioritics, and all mastiTs and mistresses of such so- 
aiul otlier civil oflices in the old Polish iiroviiicos. iniiiaries must be native Btissians; and it is further 

7. The University District of JVhife It7tssia includes ordered, that no one sliall be a toaclier in a private 
five governments and a province. It has as y(*t no nni- family without being accri'ditcd by a univi'rsity, and 
vcr.sii^; but it had, in 1835, 12 gymnasiums and a liigh li.iving a certiticate of capacity and good conduct. 'I’ho 
school. sciences principally taiiglit in the universities are the liis- 

S. The University of Helsingfors, in Finland, found- tory, literature, geography, and statistics of Bmssia. 
c(l in 1827, instead of that of Abo, destroyed by fire in Lectures on politics or political economy w’oiild be 
the course of that year. In 1832 it had about 40 pro- e.stecmc(l dangerous, and are forliiddcn. The object of 
fesMus, Ac., and 425 pupils. There arc in the grand these regulations is manifest; and we are not surprised 
duchy of Finland about 390 cstablislinicnts for educa- that some of them should have been adopted. But, what- 
tiunal niirposes. ever may be the case with the higher branches, the 

!h iJniversity District of Odessa In this, as in the government has had sagacity to perceive that the dilTu- 

district of White Biissia, no university has as yet been sion of elementary in,<triu tion, including the principles 
'‘^tabli.iied. But tliere is a lyconm in Oticssa; and in of tlie useful arts, would not tend to shake the .stability of 
• he three governments and province.s .subjected to its the existing order of things, wliilc it would do more than 
."iiisdiclion, there were, in 1835, 5 gymnasiums, and 13 anything else to rai.se the peasantry from tlio state of 
high .schools. ignorance and debasement in wliich we now find thi'm, 

Id- In the Treinsccmcasian district there Is a gymna- and to dcvelope the resources of the country. Great num- 

in, a free scliool, and 12 central schools. bers of new schools have been opened w ithin the last half 

11. The number of schools in Siberia is not specified ; dozen years ; and lectures on agriculture, and the appli- 
l)(it there Is said to be a great want of teaciiers tlicrc, us cation of science to art, have been establislied in tiie 
there is in most other divisions of tlie empire. difTerent universities. 

Besides tlie above there arc various schools founded 'Phe fact is, that jx taste for instruction and reading is 
tor particular objects, and not coming directly under the beginning to be widely diffused among the town pojx. 
cniUrol of the minister of public instruction. Among Many new works, some of tliem of distinguished merit, 
"thers may be specified the military scliools in Peters- annually appear: and many foreign works arc translated 
h'lrg, Moscow, and other towns ; schools for the special into Unssian. Numerous literary and scientific journals 
nobility; tho schools of the surgico-medical issue from the presses of PeteVsburg, Moscow, Riga, 
iwadomies of Petersburg, Moscow, Ac. ; schools founded Odessa, Ac. 

•I'Ki endowed by Individuals, and those founded by and ’I'he journals of a political caste being subjected to a 
placed under the control of tlie clergy. severe censorship, afford no means of judging of the pre-* 

i he latter, or the theological schools, intended princi- valent political feelings of the ma'^s of their readers, 
pally for the Instruction of the sons of the clergy, arc* All W'orks .and journals imported from abroad must also 
aiMongst Uie most ancient and important of any in be submitted, under heavy penalties, to the inspection 
uissia. They consist of 4 principal academies at Kieff, of the censors. 'I'his jealousy of whatever miglit tend 
and K.asan, whicli give instruction to expand tho minds of the people, and to make them 
•iMfl and confer the degrees of A. M. acquainted with tlieir rights and duties, is the grand ob- 

' i of *^6 diocesan schools ; and of between 350 stacle to the civilisation of tho higlu'r classes and linrgh- 

schools, at which considerable numbers ers. But, notwithstanding tho censorship, about 3.50.(K)0 

luinU instructed ; ami of a. still greater volumes of foreign works, principally French and Ger- 

l irs b fi ^*‘”**' total number of siiio- man, arc annually imported. 

re descriptions of schools may vary from Professors and teachers in universities and other se- 

1' M. V 'I'hough the sons of the clergy genor.ally mlmaries obtain rank, and rise according to merit and 

iliee i,' of their fatliers, tills is not always seniority ; and when unfit for the active duties of their 

sonio nf ti they enter the civil service, and station, they receive a small pension. But their regultir 

Ac of 11 t'clebrated sUitcsmcn, historians, poets, salaries, like tU-i . ' of almost all other Russian function- 

class. (Dr. PmArr- arios, are totallj inadequate to support their rank and 
Flem . ^-c.) station in society. A professor has only about 80/. a year, 

Accftritinl f ** depressed state, and his assisUint .3*2/. ; a professor of languages has 24/., 

be 5 '^ ukase of 180*2, a grammar school should and each of the students, supported by the crown, 8/. a 

onsiied in every district, and ttu clemeiitury school year 1 The lustitulions of Moscow and i'sarskei-Zeio 
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are the most distingulslicd of tlmsc Intended for the In- a respectable place in that of Europe. The Introduction 
struction of nobles. In the first there are about 300 of Christianity was marked by the growth of a taste for 
boarders, paid for by their parents; the rest attending as letters among the ancient Slavonians ; but the only re, 
day-scholars. The first class pay 32/. a year, and the mains of that early literature are son)e fragments of chi- 
Sccond 2-1/. (Pinfeerfon's liussia, ]). 2r>«;.> valrtuis poetry, and the annals of the monk Nest«)r. The 

The pedagogical institution of Totersburg Is one of Tartar invasion arrested the progress of litcrattiro, and 
the most importatit and valuable in the empire. H is Hussia fell back into tlie abyss of barbarism, whence slie 
exclusively appropriatfd to tile education ainl training of did not begin to emerge till after the aceession of the 
schoolmasters. In 183 ) it had 45 funciionarles and 144 hou.se of Komanoff. 'I'lie attempts of the restorers of li- 
pupils._ tcrature were at first confined to some fc'eble dramatic 

Young men belonging to great families used formerly performances ; and towards the close of the 17th and the 
to be, for the mo.st part, educated at home by foreign beginning of tlie I8ih centuries, to miserable imitations of 
tutors, of wliom not a few were ignorant, unprincijiled, French and other foreign works. In the course of tlic 
and servile. But an edict of the emperor Alexander 18th century, however, liomonosoff created, by his pre- 
Contributed to subvert this jiractice, by excluding all eepts and his example, a national literature. .Soumaro- 
young men. nut educated at aimlilic staninary, from the koff carried the drama to a high degree of jierfection, 
higher class of public employments ; and, as already and since then a crowd of writers have distinguishcii 
seen, it has been still farther discouraged by tlic present themsidves in all ilepartments. from the epopcia down to 
emperor. eclogue and faide; and ilu- national literature'* ixuitimics 

llaces. — 'I'he liiisvian empire embraces at present an to flourish w'ith undiminished v igour. The History o( 
immense variety of liilferent races ; but the great hulk of Bus.sia, by Karamzin, now in course of publication, is a 
the nation, or tin; Uiissians proix-rlv so catleil, with the work of great merit. Numerous journals or periodical 
Poles, and also the Btdgarians and Servians. t»elo)ig to tlie publi<-ations, in diHercnt l.inguages, devoted to politics, 
great Slavonic family. Tfie Slavonians aia? most gene- literature, and science, appt;ar in different parts of tlic 
rally supposed to he the descendants of the SurnuiliC of empire ; but so long as these arc subjected to a .severe 
antiquity ; but, tliongh probable, this is by no means eer- cens»)rshlp, and as the government looks with jealousy an 
tain. ,\t all evonUs, they are radically ilistinet from the anything ajiproaching to the expression of a tre<‘ opin'imi, 
(Joths, on tlie one hand, ami from tlu'^ Tartars and otln-r the political and philosophical works of Uussinn writers 
Eastern nations, on the other. 'I'liere is no foundation can be but little d(*.serving of attention. The lir.-t 
whateviT for the common opinion that they were d<‘no- Itussian pr<*.s.s was set up at Kietf in Previously to 

minated .Slavonians from their being origiii.aliy .sl.ives. IHoo, then? had not been printed above 1,000 works in 
On the contrary, when first known to history, the .Slavo- Hns.sia ; in 1K07, the number of such works was about 
Ilians were as free as theOoths 'I'he practice of slavery I.OOO; in 1821, they amounted to 13.24!», and at jirescui 
was gradually introduced ; and in Russia it was not com. (infO) (o more than double this number, about a third 
pletod till the beginning of last century. (See Dr. Pink- part being translution.s troin tlic Frencli and other forcigi; 
erton’s lit/ssi'a, p. 270.. and the auliiorities there referred langnagrvs. 

to.) The individuals of Slavonic origin at present within Rnsvia has some sfdendid libraries and museums, 'flic 
tlie limits of tlie Rus.sian empire are suppost'd to amount iinpi'rial library at IVdershiirg contains about 400, non 
to about 10, (.K)' >,000, being about three fourths of the tm- vols. and 17,0Un manuscripts ; and the Komant/aiw Mm 
tiro pop, sv'uin contains a larg«! collection of national anihiuilit s 

'I'he next principal rai'e is that of tlic Onralian.s or and of every kind of curiosities. 

Finns, inliahiting tiie grand (iuchy of Finland, F.slhonia, li<h)>wn — Most religions to bo found :n tho amient 

1. apland, and several districts in the n<irih of thecirifiinf. j continent have their adherents in Hu.s.sia, 'J’lie court, 
The Finnish population is heliev(‘d to amount, in all, to i however, and the great hoiiy of the nation profess lln’ 
above 3,000,0ou indiv iilu.ils. 'riie I.etto-Eithnanian race, j Uu.sso-(ire<*k (.’lirislian faith, (iimominated by its votaries 
amounting to nearly 2, ()(»),()(>(), is principally' found in i the orthodox or true (hrtholic faith. 'Phi* points iu 
Jdtliuania and the W. provs. 'I'liere aia*, also, about | which it princijially difl'ers from the Roman ('atlmlii: 

2. 'X>0.(KK) 'I’artars ; 2,000.000 (ieorgians, Armenians, tX'e. f faith, are. its denying (he spiritu.al .supremacy of tin* pepi', 

The Oermans .settled in various jiarts of the empire. may its prohibiting the celiba(;y of the clergy, ami its aiitlic- 
be taken at about 4.')0,()()() ; and there arc, besides, 1 ,0>il,00() j n.sing all individuals to read and sttnly tlie Scripliffes In 
Jews, with Smnoyedes, Mongolians, Kainchatskadales, i their v<*rnacular tongue. The prohibition of cvdibacy !>* 
Americans, \e. carri<*d to sm li an extent, that no priest can pt'rforin any 

'I'lu).se who an? aware of tiie. various races spiritual function belbre h(? is married nor after he he- 

and the numbers of dillerent peojde includi'd within (h<? comes a widowiT ; and as he is not allowed to remarry, tin* 

Russian empire, need not ho .surprised that about. ; d(*ath of his wife and the cessation of his functions as 

distinct language.s an* in u.»e, having .attached to them an i a pric'st (unless he he specially alloweil by tlie bishop to 
immens<; numl.ier of ilidVreiit dialiTts. 'I'lu? individuals 1 continue them) are m*eessarily identical I 'J'he jjricst.s 
belonging to the .S!av<)uie rae».’ have two language.s — tlie I may, however, on the ilealh of thiiir wives, enter into a 
Jtussian and tin* I’olish, both derived from tlie ancient 1 convent, and enjoy the barren privilege of becoming cli- 
Slavouic. 'Phis inother-tongne, augnienti'd ami moditied gible to he dignilarie.s of the chnreh. Pieture.s of sainls 
by the irdluencc of t'hristianity, which introduced into it ' are admitted intothe Rnsso-Orei^k churches and houses ; 
a numtier of (Jreek words, and by the dominion of the hut all statues, lias reliefs, iK’c., an? rigidly cxehnl' d. 
Tartars, by whom it was loadoil with I’urktsh and Mon- There aia; several fasts, of which that of li-ister, whidi 
golian terms, was gradually formed into tlu? Russian, continue.s for serrn weeks, is the longest and strictest, 
'i’he prmiiiiv.* iiiiom c.iniiniied, however, to be einjiloyed Divine .service is performed in the native tongue; •uni 
in the liturgy ami the si.ienees till the reign of Peter the singing in churche.s is un.iceompanied by any sort 
(Ireat, when the Russian gained tliat a.seemlam’y in re- of instrumental tnusic. 'J'he total jjop. professing tin* 
ligion and scif?ncc it had already gained in conversation. Busso-Oreek faith may be cbtiinated at about .Ml.dtXi, <•<><>• 
'Plu? extraordinary advances that were tiien made in | No country in Europe poss(‘8,ses such a luunher ol 
civilisation uccasioneii the intnxhu'tion of an iinin<*nse | fine rlmrehe.s as Ru.ssia. 'J'he meanest village is gc- 
nurnber of new words. At length tlie language berame I iierally furnished with a temnlo ornamented with gill 
tolerably well fixed. The alphabet, w hich con-sisted ori- ! <lome.s and spires, 'i'hese edifice.s are nearly all m lu'v 
ginally of 4.a, has been reduced to 37 lefttrr.s, some of them j firecian style* of architecture, sub.stantially built 'X 
borrowed from the Greek and others from the Latin, brick, pla.st»*red ami painted with much taste, lorniiug 
Some characters are, ’however, quite unlike those of any '■ a striking contrast to tlie lints or izbus of the p(*asaiUiy 
^other language, and can hardly be primonnced by any ■ by w hich they are surrounded. i 

save Slavonians. 'I’lie graniinaliiail forms are not well j I'here are in all Rni-i i ne.irly ■''Xiu ciithedr.aL .lud ■U"'” 
defined, and the conjugations are exceedingly irregular. I 2b, hUO chnrcbe.s att.u lu-d (>i the e^r.lbll.•.lll il i iuii, 
Otherwise the language is rirli, .sonorou.s, flexible, natii- j latter employing ab(>ut7().0(i() sci ular or parochial ‘ 
ral, and elegant. 'J'he variety of its terminations is very men. 'J'here are also about 5.50 eonv(*nts, of wlii* l> i ' 
remarkable, 'I'here is very little? paluis in Russia; tlie | are for men and 70 for women. Adjoining to each eliuii ^ 
language of the country diflering but little from tliat of j or near it, tlier«* is always a kulukohiia or behry, coiii* 
the tow ns. 'Phere are, however, iliri?e principal dialects ; j moldy of great height, and provided with *1 

Ist, the (irrnt- Hussi<m, the pur<? or cultivated language ; which are tolled 8ev<?ral times during every service. • 

of the nation, spoken in Mo.scow, and all the ei'iitral i on liolidays kept ringing the whole day. J'he 

parts of European Russia; 2d, the Mnlu-Hussian, or ; are DasRionat(*ly fond of the sound of bells, and larger 

language of the S.E.. p,art.s of Russia in J'lurope ; and i llmT ones are nowhere to he found; every ’ .‘y 

3d, tho VVliile- Russian, or dialect KjKiken in rdthunnia. ; in its steeple four or jive of dllfereut sizes ; and ^ 

Volliynia, iSfc. It is a curious fact, that tlie first grammar ! tliiw nuinher Is doubled and even trebled. iVinho 
of the Itu.ssian language appeared at Oxford in The /fttjf.vi.r, p. 2b8., Xi*. ) iint of 

best grainm.ar Is that of JjiobrowskI, published at Vienna 'i'he Ru.ssian ehiireh was long subordinate to i • ^ 
in 1H22. 'I’lio Russian Ac, 'wlemy has published a diction- tlu? Eastern empire, its metropolitan being nomu 
ary of the language in G vols. 4to., I8()b--1H22. l)y the patriaren of Constantinople. But altc 

/.//errt/n/r,— Russia has had several distinguished na- capture of the latter city l>y the 'i'urks ' 'piiis 

tural (ddlosophers am! rnatliem.itirians, hut they have Russian clergy appointed their ow'n metropolitan. 

been chiefly foreigners (Germans principally) resident ill practice coiitiruied till the reign of jcck 

tho country. At present the literature of Russia occupies j who declared himself the licad of the Russo- 
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I'hurcb, nppolnUnfr, nt the Ramc time, a gjmod for the , goings that elsewhere could not bo met with less than 

(iiaiiageinent of its affairs. 'I’lie cU^rgy are either secular twice or three times the sum. 

or regular — the former consisting of tim partM^hial Most topics connected with the public revenue and 
clergy, and the latter of the higher dij^nitaries, monks, expenditure, arc involved in a mystrry wliieh it is not 

Xr. The hierar<'hy is comfmsed of bislK)ps, areh- always possible to penetrate. The loriner is derived 

l.Mi.ipe. .•uni metropolitans. Tliere are in all tliiity- from ;UVw sourees, cousi.sting of, 

, i.;ln ili'iccscs. 1. 'I'lie cajiitatiou tax, eliarged on .all the male boors 

In |{ll>•>il, as in most other countries, the piet)% or belonging to individuals, and also on some de.scriidions 
snpf'rstition of individuals, liad eonfern-d great wealth «)f freeinen. At an uvi-rage it in.iy luM'stimated at about 
oil tlie church, particularly on tlic monasteries. Tins 4 roubles a head ; and estim il itn/ llmse subjected to it 
having occasioned many abuses and irregularities, af- at I0,0()(),()0l), it w dl e lo.unii uno r.iiiMi'^. 
forded a pretext, of which Peter the (Irc'at availed him- 2. The Objo/c, or la ii( p.iid l-i .dl in.-do boors on the 
self, not only to snjijness various monasteries, but to crown estates. ] •iiiii.iiinc llii> t.i\ at |o roubles, and 
deprive tlie cnureli of tlie greater part of its wealth. In tho.se subjected to it .it '.ijUiMMinn, u \m 11 give ;i (,f 
the n'ign of Catherine 11,, the degradation of the clergy l»0,0()0,(;n(). 

was completed liy tlie aiiprojiriation of the wlioh* iiii- 3. Tlie tax of I J per cent, on the declared capital 
moveable property of tiie eiiureii to tlie usi' of the stale, of I Iw inercbauls. The amount of tliis tax may be takiai 

jjcnsioiis lieitig assigned, in its stead, to the ddf»*rent at «,()(:(). (ICO. 

functionaries to wlioui it had lielongtai. Put, with the 4. The customs’ duties in 1S39 lirndueed very near 
fxci'ption of a few livings in Pt'terslmrg, Moscow, ami (lU gro'S n venue. Tlx' I'xpem i's of collection 

other prineijial cities, tlie stiiiemls of tin* clergy, I'veii amount to about 7^ per cent. ol this sum. 
when iucrcas(‘(l by tlie offerings of tin* peo|)le, and by the ,'). Tlie sjuiit duties jvi'odiiee a very large sum. In 
p(‘r<iuisites on occasion of hirtlis, inarri iees, fnner.-d-, Pussia, j>ro|)erIy so called, goveniuu'nt re'.erves to 
are quite inade<iU.ite to provide t-irtii. n « i.ii.l-.ii.dil. itself a inono|iolv of <iisf illation ; but in tli# rest of the 
subsisteuee. 'I'lie total number of eslablislieii clergy, of enipiie the pnxlnec of tlie distilleries, whieli any one 
all ranks and orders, may he taken at about 2;>1, 000 ; and may constniet, is suiiji'cti'd to an excise duty. I'lics 

tlie sum allowed as stipomls by govcrnnu'nt is so very consumption of .spirits is very large; and the'ievcnue 

small, that tlu'y are almost wliolly depeiulcut on their llience arising may be estimated at 100, ooo.ooo. Among 
Hocks, Th(‘ ri'veiiuo evi'u of the senior inctro])olitan, their otlier i.rivilege' tin- noliility may distil all tlie spirits 
th(‘ liighest dignitary in the liii'rarchy, did not recently recinired for tln-ir e>i.i!-li>liu eiiis free of duty, 
exceed (KK'/. or 700/. a yc'ar : and an areliininndi'Hi*, or (i. 'I'lie salt-mines and brine-s])rings are monopolized 
aliliot, tlie class next below a bishop, had not generally by government, wbieb si-lls their produce at the rate of a 
more tlian from 4o/. to ,’)()/. a year ! {/‘u/berfon's /iu.'ista, rouble per pood. 'I'his monopoly is supposed to prodiu e 
p. ‘.ill.) Mr. t'oxe says, that " liesidi'S tin* surplice f(>e, alioiit 10,00(», ()(!() a } ear. 

whi< h in tlie poorest heneliees amount.s to -1/. a year, and 7. 'I'he crown mines, and th(> duties payable by the 
in the most profitable to but 20/., they have only a pi opriidor.s of private mines, jiroduce together about 
wooden hous(>, scarcely superior to that of the ineam‘st Id.OOO.OOO. 

among tiioir iiarishioners. and a small portion of land, H. 'J'lie .s-eignorage on coin may be taken at 8.000,000, 

\\hiclith(‘v generally cultivate witli llieir own Inviids ; 9. .Stamp., In .\ e., and the tax laid on the sale of 

wliile tlu! iiiglu'st dignify to wliich tliey can cv<‘r attain, inivnox abb- pr"|M jtj , may be i-stiniated at 7,000,000. 
so long as they « outinue married, is that of a prototype 1" "'Iim • 11. un ■•n. itmiis, sucli as the sums paid liy the 
of a catlicdral, whose income scarcely exceeds 20/. a nobles to he exempted from turnishing reernits for tlie 
year.” {Travels ia Jiussia, cSc. iii. 113.) army, tlie rent of crown property let on lease, the profits 

\Vhen such is their dopres.sed condition, wo need not of crown manufactures, ke., may he taken at 8,000,000. 
wonder at the low state of learning and want of refine- Hence it may he concluded that tlio ))ublie revenue of 
meiit among the great hulk of the Hnssian parochial tlie Itussian einpiia* amoniibs, in all, to .■570,000,000 or 
ch-rgy. Coxe ti'lls us, that when he was in Hussia, many .’180,000,000 roubles a year, that is, to aliont lo.H.'fd.OOO/. 
of till* par. priests were so miserably ignorant a.s to lx* 'I'lu* taxes are partly farmed, and partly collected by 
unable to read, {‘ven iu their own lang":»g'*. tlm gospi l government ollicm's, 'i'here is. a.s already stated, in every 
tiiey were cotnmissioiied to preach I Hut, though still gov*‘rmn<“ut, a council cliargi d w itli the admini.stratiou of 
vciy far behind, such gross ignorance is now much less every tiling jcla’.ive to tin* timuices. 
oonnnon than formerly, 'I'lie duties of tlie Hussian Our information with ros|a'ct to the cxjienditnrc i.s 
I'lergy of all orders are va-ry laborious. Dr. I’inkerloii, even le.s.s aei'urate tlian tlnd resjieeting tlie income of 
wlioseantliorityis unqneslionabh’, says, tliat wa- find in the Kn.ssia. In tune of ptaiets bowe\ or, they are imder.Ntood 
family circles of tlic .secular or pann'liial clergy, a di'grce to he nearly equal ; hut during w .ir, or on extraordinary 
of culture and gixxi manners peculiar to theimselves. ('ccasions involving an iiicre.ise of expenditure, tiie ordi- 
'I'liis di'seription of clergymen wa'ar long beards, ami form, nary revenue i.s quite in.sidlicient to iiuad the outgoings, 
in fact, like the priests of old, a kind of distinct cl.ass, or and it is irsiial both to inenan-e the rate of taxation and 
caste. None hut the sons of clergymen are educated for to resort to loans. 'I'ho ex|)cnse of the army and navy 
tlu? church ; nor is tlmre one instanci' in a tlumsand of (tlu* latter being about one lilLli or one sixth part of the 
any (> e belonging to any oth<>r class entering tlie ranks former) amounts to more than li.df tlie revmiue. 'flu* 
of tlie secular clergy, 'i’he regular, or dignified clergy, next great items are tin* inU iot and .sinking fund on ae- 
on the contrary, though often the sons of priests, not count of tlie \ml)lic debt ; the civd li<.t* mtmnal ndmi- 
milieijucnlly receive rt'crnits from among the nobles and nislration, pulilio works, iXrc. j the diplomatic service, and 
oflior classes ; and all tlie higher stations in the churcli various other items. 

‘oiitimu* to Ixi filled up from their ranks. {Pmhertou's According to the ri'port of the minister. IVI. Kankriii, 
Unssia, ()rdcr.s, and other marks of distinetion tin* public delit ainouated, in 1837, to !!oii,333,.'')7 l lonhies. 

are conferred on the Itussian clergy ; and at pr<>sent a Historical Sketch. — 'I’he aiieiv-nts liad very little nr- 
hishop is little thought of unless he he decor.iled with qnaintance w itir the vast count! ii s inelndt'd in the em|»ire 
the star and ribbon of some order of knightluxxl. of Hu.ssia. 'I'lie monarchy is usually regarded as having 

'fhe Kusso-Greek church has, from an early period, Ireen founded by Rurik alxuit anno Hb'i. his dominions, 
had its sehisins and dissenters. 'I'lie latter arc said to and tliose rd’ ids inimediale sncec'.sors, romiirising 
he sjilit into alxiut 70 sects. 'I'licy are classed under the Novgorod, Kicfl', and tlie surrounding country. In !>80- 
cominon denomination of ra.skolnihs. 'I’lie ritual, or Vladimir introduced Gliri.stianity, and founded 

service of the Itussian church is contained in tiventy several cities and scliools. But, from this period down 
volumes folio, in tlie Slavonic tongue ! to 1‘237, when tlie country was overrun by flu* 'I'aitar.s 

ith the exception of the rcstraint.s laid on the .Tows, Itussia, with few exccjitions, was the theatre' oi eiv^l 

who are excluded from Russia Proper, almost all reli- war. In 132M the seat of government was tr.ansferrcd 
gums may lie freely professed anywhere in the empire, to Moscow; and in 1 .1.8 1 the fartars were linally expelled. 
No member of the Hus.so-fireek church is, however. In 1013 the house of Jtomanotr, whence Ids present 
permitted to renounce hi.s religion; and when a mar- majesty is descetidi'd, was raisi’d to the throne; and Iriim 
riage takes jilaee between one of its memixrs and a tliis period the I'lnpire acquired strength and consi.s- 
person belonging to another faith, the children must all teiicv. l.'nder Alexis Mikh.ulovitch (1(14.^)— 107<!) White 
no brought uj) in the established faith. Catholics ;irc Hns.siaand Little Hussia were conquered from the Poles, 
vory numerous in the Polish provs. ; there ;ire, also, and the Cossacks of the Ukraime acknowledged the sn-- 
n-irgc number.-! of Lutherans, eliielly in the Baltic pro- riromaey, of the Czar, various internal improvements 
vnu'cs, witli Mohammedans, Jews, worshiiipcrs of the were effected, and the jxiwer of Russia began to he felt 

'•rand Lama, Fetlci.-.ts, &c. • and feared by all lier neighhor.r.s. At length, in UiOri, 

Owing to the low^tnte of civilization in Peter the Great ascended the throne, and tlie destinies 
nnost parts of the Russian emmre and tlu* want of of Russia and of tlie northern world wt-ro immediaUly 
manufactures and great towns, the public revenue is changed. This prince, wlio lias, probably, a better claim 
"y no means so great as might l>e suppo.sed from the than any oilier that ever existed to the cpiUiets of 
vast extent of the empire, and the magnitude of the ptip. ” great ” aiul wi' ” fatluT of his country,” gave to the 
III consequence, however, of the cheapness of most tie- arms of Rv.^ ia a tlecided pn’iuindorancc in the north !)f 
» ‘!‘’‘^^n?les in Hu.ssia, and the small rates of pay of Kurope ; he also gave her a lleet ; cimqnered large pro- 

mc soldif-rs and other public functionaries, her limited vinces on the Baltic; laid the loimdatlons of the 
revenue goes a great way, auU siie is able to meet out- noble city which bears his name; and introduced among 
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his pcfoplc the arts, the liteVftturo, the customs, and, 
to some extent also, the laws and instittitions of the 
more civilised European ^lations. The dilKcuItfes he 
had to encounter in his projects for remodelling and 
civilising his clominions were of the most formidable 
description ; and could not have boon overcome by 
any one possessed of less authority, or of a less stern 
decided character. 

From this period Russia has progressively advanced 
in power and civilisation. Under fatherine’ll. il7(»2 — 
1790), a princess of extraordinary talent, Russia acquired 
a vast aecossiou of power by her ac(iui.sitious in Poland 
and on the Rl.nek. Sea, where she has now the .same 
ascendancy as in the Baltic. The history of Russia, 
during the present century, is known to evcryboily. 
The atterjipt of Napob-on to dictate a peace to the em- 

{ )eror Alexander, in the ancient capital of the Czars, 
ed to the overthrow of his colossal power, and gave a 
■ vast accession of influence and consideration to Russia ; 
which has been maintained and extcuided under the pre- 
sent emperor. 

It would bo idle to speculate upon the permanency of 
the present order of (lungs In Russia. A great deal, iu 
such au einijire, depends ou the personal character of the 
sovereign. The present occupier of the throne ha.s every 
quality — good sense, undaunt<‘d eourage, great decisif)n, 
and the utmost vigilance and activity — required in the 
ruler of such a country. But sliould the government fall 
into loss able and skilful hands, it is not Improbable 
that Ilussia may become tlic theatre of revolution and 
change, for which, at present, she certainly is not (iftoil. 

The following table gives a view of the extent of the 
Russian dominions at ditterent iqmchs : — 

Germ. sq. m. 

In I Wj, at the ncression of John the Terrible, Ivis do- 
minions counirised - - ■ - • 

— U.S:,, at his death lll.omJ 

— lbl.1, at the accession of .Michael RomanofT - MS,ooo 

— ((>1^, at his dcMth ..... V».'>S,00<1 

— at ll.e death of Peter the Great - - '2SO,fhiO 

1741, at the accession of Kli/.abctli ... 

— 179ti, at the de.uh of t.'athcrine 1 1. ... ,f»i,0O0 

And at i>re»ent (1841) .... .",(>1,000 

Tables similar to this have been the theme of much 
silly declamation about the grasping, insatiabh? ambition 
of Russia. N(j doubt her rulers )i;ive tlic .sanx* dcsirt* 
to exttoid her territories as those of Frauce, England, or 
any other power; but certainly thej^ are not, in this re- 
spect, at all peculiar. In point of fact, Imwcvcr, by far 
tlie greater part of the territorial acqiiisiti.ms of Rus.sia 
Iiave consl'»ted of mere deserts, or of countries oetaipied by 
roving b.irbarians, and are worth little or m^hing. Her 
really valuable acquisition.s have been confined to those 
on the .side of Poland and the Black Her conqrrcsts 

jn this direction have added materially to her power; 
aritl it is hut fair to add, that they have also added 
materially to the wrdl-being and civilisation of the in- 
habitauts. 

HUSTCHUK, or UUTZSCHUK, a fortified city of 
Ttirkey-in-lCurojre, prov. Bulgaria, cap. Sanjak, on the 
DanulH’, r»r, rn. K. by N. Nicopolis, and V>2 m. N.W. 
ShuinU. Pop. variously estimated, but may probably 
be about .30,000. It is built on a stef'p hank, tqi which 
the streets asceftd from tlio river. It is surrounded on 
three sides by walls, in the manner of 'I'nikish fortifi- 
cations; but towards the river it i.s partly open. At it.s 
N.E. extremity is a ruined citadel, on an abrupt height 
abrtve the Danube. “ The description already given of 
Belgrade applies, with very little modification, to thi.s 
Bulgarian city, except that Hn<lchuk is not in such a 
state of dilapidation, and the 'I’urk.s Jrere appe.ar more 
civilised than the .Servians: they have schools for their 
boys ; and several of the liouses are furnished with glass 
windows. The comfort of fountains, .simple as they are 
in exterior, and the luxury of cofFee-hou.sr*8, are not un- 
known to the Bulgarians ; on the contrary', tlie om? and 
the other abound in Rnstchiik.” (Ilflmf'.s 'J'rar'., i. IhO.) 
The streets are narrow and gloomy ; on either side th»*y 
jfresent only dead walls ; and as in all the rest of Bui- | 
garla and in Koumelia, each of the larger hou.se.s is | 
a fortre.ss in itself. 'J’he governor’s palace, s<;rne of 
the mosques, and some pulilic baths are the only edi- 
fices wortli notice, Many of tlie buildings are white- 
waslied, and their tall chimneys are vi.sible at a great 
distance. Woollen, silk, and cotton stuffs are made here; 
and there <iro many Turkish, fircek, and Armenian mer- 
chants in the town, who carry on considerable tnuie with 
Vienna, Wallachia, &c., in cloth, tmrn, and indigo. Mr. 
Quin observed in the shops of Hustchuk, “a rich display 
of military saddles and bridles, belts, and cai touche- 
boxes, gaily ornamented ; of Persian carpets, Brou.s.sa 
silks, ataghans, pistols, pipes, umbrellas, Greek cajis, 
scarlet jackets, yellow slippers, gold-headed eancs, fine 
cloths, woollen and cotton stockings, and every article 
of grocery, fruits. vegetabloB, meat, fowl, fish, liardw'are, 
an(l jewellery, 'I'he floors of these shops were usually 
elevated above the level of the street, and the owners 
and their ausi-stants sat inside upon the floors, some 


working as tallnr.s, some ns saddlers, and artisans of the 
ordinary trades.” ( Tor/a^t' down the Danuht\2\i-\h.) 
In 1812, the Russians took and burned the citad(d and 
a part of the town ; and, in 1820, tliey entered the town 

1 aRcr little opposition. {PUliot's Trav. i. 178—182. ; Quin's 

\ I 288 — fll.'j. ; Slade's Gerniany and Ilussia, 187 — 

180. 

KUTHERGLEN (pronounced Ruglcn), a royal and 
pari. bor. of Scotland, co. T4anark, ou the left bank nf 
the Clyde, 2| m. S.E. of Glasgow. Pop., in IHJI, 4.711. 
It consi.sts of one leading street, straight and well-paved, 
nearly A m. in length, 112 ft. broad, and of the parallel 
^ lane called the Back Ilow. From both sides of the main 
street, which lies in a direction nearly K. and W., go oil 
a few cross lane.s. 'j'hen; are no public building.? cxcctd 
the p.ir. church, a nnoad sacra place of worsliip con- 
nected with the c.stablishment, a chapel belonging to the 
K«‘lief, and the town. hall. A small cotton-mill employs 
about 80 hands ; and there are two print-licld.^ in the vi- 
cinity, a Turkey red dye work, ami a chemlt'nl work. 
About fiOu hand-loom muslin weavers are employed by 
Glasgow manufacturers. 

Ruthorglcii was created a royal bor. in ll2fi, at which 
time it was of more importance than Gla.sgow, the hutei 
being included within it.s municipal boundaries. But in 
122fi,.\lcxan(lcr II. granted a charter to Walter, Bisho]) 
of (JIasgow, relieving his town from certain servitude; 
previously duo to Ruthergicu. {Man. Corp, Ilcp., 
part ii. p. .371.) Previoirsly to the jiassing of the Uelorm 
Bill, in 18,>2, Rutherglen, unimportant as it ha.s beiii, 
enjoyed the same parliamentary privih'ges as Glasgow ; 
being united with it and two other lown.s in sending 1 
mem. to the H. of ('. GIa.sgow has since that period ha,! 

2 representatives for itself; while Rutherglen joins wiih 
Kilmarnock and .3 other bors. in choosing a mem. Re- 
gistered voters, in IHIO, 1,170. Municipal councilloi.-, 
18 ; corporation revenue, 7(HV. {'Seta Stat. Acc. of Scot- 
land, see. Lanarkshire, p. 373 — 308. ; lire's Hist, (f lln- 
therglen, 1703.) 

RUTHIN (Welsh Jlhudd-dth/n, or Jihulht/n, t|,, 

” Red fortros.s”), a pari, and mini, bor., market-town, an I 
par. of N, Wah'.s, eo. l)(?nl)igh. hnnd. Ruthin, in (hr 
vale of Chvyd, 17 m. W.S.W. Chester, and 4.'> m. N.W. 
.S|irew.sbury. Pop, of mun. and pari, bor,, In 1831, 3.37i:. 
The town, situated on rising ground, chiefly E. of the 
Clwy.l. r.»n«ists of a principal avenue, entered by sevei al 
(•(h>-V iiih iior 8trp('ts. At the summit is the marktt- 
placc, in which is the town-hall, a substantial builtliii!(, 
erected in lfid3, but recently repaired, 'i'bo co. hall, .i 
fim* modern .stone structure, forms with the gaol an iu- 
teresting feature in the town. The gaol, recently en- 
larged by the addition of a building for female pri.soners, 
has suitable arrangements ftir the classification of the 
inmates. The church, originally conventual, belonging 
to a community of Bonhommes, is an ancient stnidnic 
of mix('d architecture ; the tower, S. and W. fronts, bein;' 
comparatively ino(l(‘rn, and much inferior to the rest of 
the building. The interior i.s elegantly fitted nj) wifh 
stalls, tabernacle-work, &c., and the roof is of carved oak, 
jiaimelJed, and richly .sculptured. It was made collegial.* 
in 1310 tiy John de Grey, who formed an cstablishninii 
for regular c.-mon.s, and endowed it with valuable l.inils 
and numerous privileges. A part of the cloisK'is has 
been converted into a residence for the warden of 
Ho.spita), fouiulcd liere by Dr. Gabriel Goodman, for the 
support of 12 decayed houseki'enors. 'I'he warden aivl 
j peU'iioners art? impropriators of the great tithes of Ruthin 
■ and Idan-Rhydd ; and the warden, who is appointeti hy 
! the dean ami chapter of Westminster, is the vicar ul 
' both parishes, with an income of 203/. a y(‘ar. 'I'hi; free 
grammar-.sclnml is endowed with a moiety of thtj tithi s 
of Elan-Elidau, and is under the superintendence of (in* 
warden, tliough the appointment of the h^ad- master 
rests with Jesus College, Oxford ; the school rai.ks .as 
i one of the best In N. VV’ale.s, and is attended by ab.mt 
fiO boys. A national school is e.stablished here for K* 
children of each sex; and th(*rc are Simday-schouls it- 
taclicd to the ebapels of the Independents, Weslcj aii ami 
Calvinist .Methodists. No iiarttcular trade or main - 
fiictiii f is carried on' in the town, exclu.siv<.' of wli it 
nece.ssarv for the accommodation of the inlmbs,, w’lm aie 
principally I'niploycd in agriculture ; and no chaug'' oi 
any con.He(|uence appears to have taken place in it 
several years, neither are any causes in operation ‘'f 
likely to operate towards the extension of the town uc- 
yond its municipal limits. {Mun. Bound. Hep.) 

I'he corporation of Ruthin consists, according to tii 
Mun.4 Reform Act, of a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 coii'i- 
ciliors. Corp. rcy., in 1839, 145/. 'I'lie bor. umo’ 
with Holt, Wrexham, Ind Denbigh, in sending one meti . 

to the H. of C., the right of election down to the 
Act having been vc.sted in the re.sident burgesses. * 
purl, limits, according to the Boundary Ait, 
with Ruthin, parts of the pars, of lilan-Furog, *' 
Klivdd, and lJHn-l''air-Dyflryn-Clwyd. Keg. 

1.8.39-40, for the united iMir.?., 911. Ruthin is bkevvi^ o 
of the polling places at elections for the co., auu 
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assize town; besides wliictt tlie <juarter seesions arc an English srhool, wlHi> several nlmshousos and oHier 
held alternately hero and at Denbigh. Markets, well charities. ** There is no manufactory in the town, wlilch 
supplied with corn, on Monday, and a provision market depends upon being the port and market through which 
on Saturday. Fairs, March 19, Friday before Whit Sun- the surrounding rich agricultural district is supplied, 
day, Aug. 8., Sept. .30., and Nov. 10. •' Some years since it is said to liave been in a declining con- 

iiuthin, according to the Welsh historians, is of nigh dition ; the revcise, however, is now the case, and it 
antiquity ; but w e liave no authentic information respect- appears to be, indeed, in an cinliu’ntly thriv ing state, 
ing it prior to the reign of Kdw. I., who built heream.ag- This is mainly attributable to the improvements lately 
nificent castle, overlooking the (31wyd, on its W. bank, made in the harbour and in the navigation of the river, 
wliich he presented, in 1281, to Kegiuald de (irey. The which have made the towii accessible to vessels of ‘2(KJ 
ruins iiave been restored with admirable taste by the tons. Hy means of the liother and its brancht!S it su])- 
prc'sent iiroprietor. 'riu: manor of lluthin belongs to plies the surrounding country to a distance of 8 m. with 
the Lady (bey do Ruthin, daughter of the I9th baron of coals and other articles ; and there is a project in con- 
Ihat luuue, who has been a great benefactress to the templalion to extend the navigation as lar as Robert’s 
town. llridge, a distance of l.'im. in a straight line. This, if 

RUTLAND, an inland co. of Engl.and, surrounded hy carried into exi^cution, will he a sourire of con.siderahlo 
Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton. It is the smallest advantage to the town, wliich will then become the port 
of the Knglish cos., containing only 9.'),.'iri() acres, of which through which the country, as far as Battle, will be sup- 
aiiout 90,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface, plied.” About 90 vi’ssels of the aggregate burden of 
gently varied ; air jmre ; and the soil almost (ivory where nearly .'),000 ton.s belong to the port; and in IH-IO the 
louny and rich. The W. par of the co., in which is the gross customs’ tons duties amounted to G,790Z, The ex- 
Vale of ('atmose, celebrated by Drayton, is under gr.ass, ports are chiefly wool, oak timber, and bark. A consi- 
and the F. (Jliiefly in Ullage. It is particularly celebratcHl (irjrable qmuitity of bops is raised in the neighbourhood, 
for its wheat, cheese, and sheep. Estates and farms of for the drying of which large (luaiitlties of Welsh coal 
various sizes. Average rent of land, in IHK), 20s. an arc annually imported. ( Man. Ihnind. and Corp. Ht>pA 
acre. 'I'lie river Welland runs along its S.K. border, Rye is a bor. by prescription, and is governed under the 
from Rockinghani to near Stamford ; and there is a canal Muuic.-ipal Reform Act, by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 
from the river Soar to Oakham, the principal town. It 12 councillors, styled “the mayor, jurats, and cominou- 
is divided into 5 hundreds, and 2.') i)arislics ; and rctJtrns alty of the ancient town of Rye.” Corp. revenue in 18.39, 
2 mems. to the IL of C., botii for tin; co. Registered 429/., (exclusive of 80/. accruing from the sale of property, 
electors, in 18.39-40, 1,373. In 1831, Rutland had 3,93.'> Courts of session are? lield under a recorder ; and there 
iidi.ab. houses, 4,191 familes, and 19,38a inhabs., of whom is a court for the recovery of debts umier 40ir. Rye re- 
f»J21 w’cr(! males, and 9,004 females. Sum expended for turned 2 mems. to the IL of C. from the 42. Kdw. III. 
tlie relief of the poor, in 1839-40, 7,240/. Annual value of down t() the Reform Act, wliicli deprived it of one of its 
re.vl property, in IHlTv, i;i8, 210/. : j)rofits of trades and pro- imunbers, and at the same time enlarged the electoral 
fcssioiis in ditto, 30,939/. limits, so as to comj>rise witli the old hor. the rv'st of tlie 

RYDE, a town, sea-nort, and waU'ring place of Kng- par. of Rye, the town and par. of Winchelsea, wiih six 
bind, on the N. side of tlie Isle of Wight, jiar. of N(.*w. otlier entire pars,, and a small portion of the par. of 
church, and hund, of E. M(HUna liberty, 0^1)1. I'LN.IC. Rrede. Keg. electors in lsi39-4(), .'liL Markc'ts on 
Newport. Top. of Newebnreb, in 1831, 4,928, of wliich Wednesday and Saturday; fairs, Whit-Moiiday and 
.about 3,800 belonged to tlie town of Ryde. 'J’he latter Aug. 10, 

has a neculiarly handsome appearance from Portsmouth, Rye is very ancient, but its early history is little known, 
oiiposite to which it lies, at a distance of about •'> m. ; its It appcairs to have been an original Cinque Port, and 
white hou.se.s, intersperstal with gardens and plantations, mentioned as a member of tlu'se ports in a chart('r 
being ranged in successive rows upon a tolerably sttM p granted by Henry III. In the reign of lidward 111. the 
acclivity, rising directly from the sea, backed by bold town was so considerable, that it sent 9 armed vessels 
bills, and surrounded with cultivated laud. It consists to the royal fleet when the king undertook the invasion 
of a primdpal street, running upwards from theslioie, of France. In tlie next reign, a. i>. 1377, it was iilundered 
ami int(‘rsected by others, some of wliich eomprise liatul- and burnt by the I’rencb, but it soon rocovaired its con- 
some detached residences, well adapt(;d for the miinerou.s .‘;equ<‘nce. 'I'lie rise of other worts on the same coast 
visiters who flock tliifhor during summer. It has two during tin* last century, ami tlie filling up of its pin t, 
ehapels-of-case, one of which is a handsome modern occasioned a considerable decrease of its iinjioitaiiee, 
structure, places of worsbij) for We.sleyaM Mf'tbodists, which, however, as abova* Siam, it lias now a lair pros- 
Raptists, and lndepend»Mits, with attached Sunday- poet of in some measure recovering, 
schools, and an endowed charity school : it h.as also a 
small theatre, assembly-rooms, libraries, baths, A-c., and 

.sotne good hotels. The acconuuodations for summer o 

visiters have been greatly imiiroved w itbin the last few 
years, since Hyde has risen into favour ; and a pier, con- 
structed on woocien i>ile.s, runs i m. into the sea, muk- SACKKTT’S HARBOUR, a village or town and 
ing the town aeces.slble seaward at all time.s of tlu* tide, port of entry of the U. .States of N. Auu'rica. state N<'W’ 
Sti', un-boats run nearly every hour in the day, during York, co. .loflerson, on a bay at the 1'.. end of Lake 
surmner, between Ryde, Portsmouth. Cowes, aiul .South- Ontario, at the motilh of Black River, 41 in. N.K. Os- 
aini)ton ; and the opening of the .Soulli-western railway W('go, and loOm. N. VV. Albany. 'I'liis is a prosperous, 
has occasioned a great influx of visiters to this and its rapidly increasing town: In 1835 it extended a mile 
rival w-atcring-place, W. Cowes. Tlie air is salubrious, along the bay, and bad three places of worsbif), several 
•uid in the environs arc many agreeable walks command- schools, .stores for all goods in ordin.arv demand, a 
ing tine land and sea views ; but as a battling place, 8team-(*ugine factory, saw and other mills, barracks 
Ryde is inferior to Southsea, on the opposite coast of for the accominoilatmn of 2,l)(i() men, and many dwell- 
Hainpshire, or to Cowes, on account of the shallow- ings substantially built of limestone, /tc. We have no late 
ness of the wfitcr for a lengthened distance from shore, account of the pop., wliich, however, we understand may 
R has no manufactures, and its trade Is principally con. be t.iken at about 7,000. The harbour is the best on the 
fimnl to fhe supply of visiters and the Inhabs. Lake, and is used by the American government for ship- 

UY'E, a pari, and mun. bor., cinque port, market- building, and as a* naval dep6t. A penin.sula juts out 
town and par. of England, co. Sussex, bund. Codstow, from the lower extremity of the town, forming an inner 
rape Hastings, on the Rother, about 3 m. from its mouth, and outer harbour, the latter of which has w ater suf- 
38Tn. R. by N. Brighton, and .53 m. S.S.E. Loudon, ficient to float the large.st sliips of war, within 2 fa- 
lop, of pari. bor. (which comprises with the par. of Rye thorns of the shore. N<‘ar the month of Black Rl%er 
that q( Winchelsea and 6 otliers, with a portion of the is another equally good port ; and vessels of the largest 
par. of Rrede), in 18.31, 7,700. The tow n, which stahds class are built at both. A considerable trade is carried 
on the edge of an extensive tract of marsh land, running on from this port by (he Lake and the St. liaurence ; and 
along the coast as far as Hytlie, consists of several regular by tho Oswego, Erie, and Welland canals. Numerous 
anO well-formed streets, lined with old, but re.«pectable- versels for the navigation of the lake are liuilt here ; and 
houses, many of whicli (xiunnaiid line views of water sulficient to work machinery has been brought to 
the channel and surrounding country. In the centre of the village hy a canal from Black River, 1 m. in length, 
ine town is the market-house and tovvn-h.all, with an old and conslructeil by the inhabs. at a cost of 25,000 dolls, 
s ructuro culled the Y’pres Tower, oeeasion.ally used as (AV/e York Ciot.) 

‘ library is supported by substviption, SAFFI, AZAFFI, or A.SFI (an. Sofia), a city and sea- 
ana there is a small theatre. 'I lie clmrcli is a large cru- port of Morocco, prov. Abda, on tlie Atlantic, near Cape 
eiionn structure, with a central tower, partly of Norman Cantin, and 95 m. N.W. Morocco. Pop. estimated at 
‘inu partly of early English nrcliilectnre : the aisles of 12 , 000 , including about .3,000 Jews. (Gr'dhrrg qf Jlemso.) 
uio Choir have flno lancet windows, and there is a large It is hnib in a sterile r.avino between two hills; being 
« m line perpendicular E. window. The living is a very hot m ' immer. and disagreeable in winter, ” as the 
^’Hrage, In tho gilt of the Earl of Burlington. 'Fhe waters Irom tlie neighbouring mountains, occasioned by 
wesieyan Methodist.% Independc«t,s, and R.’ipti.sts, have the rains, li'scharge thcmselve.s tliroiigb the main street 
Kcl- f places of worship, with attached Sunday- Into the ocean, deluging the lower amirtraents of tlio 

.oois ; and it has a small endowed grammar-school, houses.” {Jackson.) It has thick and high walks, and a 
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neat palace, formoriy the ocqMional of’yio 

emperor’s sons; alittl^^way ^ of tho town Is a small 
fort Its ro.Mlstead is safe in summeV, Imt in*winK*r, 
when the winds blow tiom tite S. or S>fcV., vessels are 
obliged to run to sea ; vvlticli titoy have been knt»wn to 
do several times in the eourstt of a month, while taking 
in their cargoes. ^ 

SatH was tornunly an emporium of tho Knropoan 
trade with Mt»roeeo. but its eommoree has deelined witii 
the rise of Mogadoie ; on foundation of whieh, in 
176Q, the emperor ordered tno removal tltither of all the 
merchants of .Saffi. The Moorisli and Hodotiin inhabs. 
are' fiuii^ticat and intolerant, and said to be inimical to 
Europeans, with whom, however, they have now lldle 
Intercourse. In tiie environs are many Molnammedan 
sanctuaries. This city is suj)i)Ost>d to h.avo Ix'en foniuhal 
by the (Carthaginians. In modern tinu's, it belong«*d to 
the Portngm'se, fnnn till lh4!. {G rahnu a/ JIi'/ziss, 
Specc/iii) di Marocen ; Jachson's Mi>roC('o, S^c.) 

SAFFKON-WALDEN (an. S,{trro7i-wraid-dcn, the 
woody hill abounding with sallVon”), a mnnieipal hor., 
market-town, and par. of F.nglaml, co. I’.ssex, and hund. 
Uttlesford, 2,'im. X.N.W. ('Iielni'-iurd, .ind 117m. N.N.K. 
I.ondon. lh)p. <if miin. hor.. in ls;n, l.ri.^O. 'I'he town, 
in a valley close to a tongiie of high land, surmounted 
by the clRirch, compri.ses several good streets and a 
spacious market-place, with a neat town-hall. Many of 
the houses .are g<»otl, and the pl.ice gener.ally hears an aj)- 
pearance of neatni'ss and eomfort. The eiuirch, whieh 
st.inds so higii as e()m|)!etely to overtop the town, is an 
elegant strneture in the perpendieular style, with an ^ 
embattled tower at its \V. end : Die living, a vicarage in ' 
the gift of Lord Hrayhrooke, is worth 237/ a year. The 
Independents, Baptists, Tnitarians, and Friends, have I 
each plaei'.s of worship. A free gr mim ir-^eh.-d, en- I 
dowed by Edward VI., has an e\liii>iii..n .at tjii'air.s I 
College, * ('ambridgo ; but the education is now con- j 
ducted on the n uional plan, and connected with it is a 
girls’ school, the w liole fnrnisiiing instructi«)n to about 2.')0 
children of lioth sexes. Then* ar<' likewise several Sun- 
dav-schoohs, some almshouses latidy rebuilt, and various 
other money charities. .S.drr(»n-\Vaiden has s(*veral largo 
malting e.stali.lishmcnts, and cmjoys a good retail traclc 
for tho supply of tlie miinerous wealthy families in its 
vicinity ; besidc.s which it has well-attended markids 
for corn, cattle, aful provision.^. I'he neighbourhooil is 
extremely productive, and well cultivated; but the 
growth (if saflVon (whence the nanuMif the town) has 
lieen abandoned. 'I'ht' bor, wa.s incorporated by Edward 
VI., in I'lr.l. ami is govenn.sl, under tlie Mnn. Keform 
Act, by a mayor, .3 aldermcMi, and 1 2 councillors, (’orp. 
rev., in 147/. IDs. Petty .se.ssions for the Imnd. are 
held every alternate week, and there i^a court for tlur 
recovery of ih^bt.s under PV. .Saffron- M alden is also one 
of tte polling places at clection.s for the N. div. of Essex, 
and the princijial town of (a poor l;iw union, embracing 
24 pars. Marke ts on .Saturday ; fairs, for horses and 
cattle, Saturday before Midlent Sunday, and Nov. 1. 

SAdll ALIEN. .Ver Jai'an. 

SAIl AKA, or tin; great central Desert of Africa. (.9tV 
Africa. I. 22 ) 

said (an. Sidon), a town and sea port of A.siatic 
Turkey, celebrated in remote antiquity as one of tho 
greate.Ht emporiums of the Mediterranean, and as being 
the parent city of 'I'yro. Its modern repre.sentaiive i.s 
Beat«‘d on tlie N. .side of a cape extending into the Medi- 
terranean, 22m. N.N.E. Tyre, 2(»m. S.S.W. Ileyront, 
and .Nun. \V. Dam.iscn.s ; lat. 31' (i" N., long. 31 ’ 
2*i' 4(y' K. Pop. estimated by Mr. Hol>inson at from 
4,000 to a,(K}0 only, of whom more than half ar(? (.'hris- 
tians of the (jrecK cliurch. Olivier says. “ .*sidon may be 
compared witli Ileyront as to it.s pop. .and extfmt, and its 
streets are equally irregular and tilthy ; but its situation 
is more pleasant and aclvantageous. its houses are b«'tter 
built, and it has khans (hotel.s or private residences) of 
considerable extent, and which would not disgrace any 
city of Europe. Most of Dies*; hav«! their own fountains, 
independent of those distributed tlirongb the town. 'I'he 
Aula supf»lies Said with water, which is brought from ft 
by a channel kept in ill repair, for a dist.uice of more 
than a l(.*aguc.” ( fo//. dans I'Knip., Oth. iv. .'vM transl.) 
'rim streets in the upper town, which stand upon ;in ac- 
clivity. are narrow and gloomy, being arched over in 
many plat’cs, like timse of Jcrusalein. 'I’he lower part 
of the town is mon3 cheerful. 'Phe bazaars arc wcdl 
supplied, especially witli h‘ather goods. {Itobinsun's 
Syria^ i. 1K'/.)-270.) Most of the houses have gardens 
attached. On the land side the town j.s defemlod by a 
high wall, now partly in ruins, as well as by a fortri’ss*, on 
a hill t<> the S., said to have been constructed by Louis 
IX. of France. 'I’here are several mo8<jue.s, both w ithin 
and without the towiu It has been generally supposed 
that the ancient city was about 2 m. further inland, 
and, like many other marititue cities of antiquity, at some 
distance from the sea-shore, on which its port was situ- 
ated. Thenon-exUUrnce of any antiquities worth notice 
at Said seems to favour this opinion ; while, at a place 
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; called Old Sidon, at ahoqt (he distance abovo stated, some 

I traces of ancient walls and other buildings arc still Uls- 
eowerable. 

There can, however, he no doubt that tho harbour 
on the N. »Ido of the present town was the port of 
; thdmnrlent as well as the modern town. Here is a 
j (juay formed of very thick w^ills, in parts of whicli a tes- 
! .sellatc’d pavement of variegated niarble.s, with repro- 
.sentations of animals, festexjus, e'i.'C., still exists in tole- 
rable' prc'scrvation. Many granite columns are also 
wrought into Die walls, and others stand as posts to a 
bridge of sov(*ral arches, which runs from the main 
land, to a castle built in tho sea, by Fahr-ed-Din, the 
celchratod emir of the Druxes, in the KJDi century. 
'Fhe latter, aiming to render liiinself iiuhqtemlent of 
the Porte, not only fortifieil Said, but, in order to make 

I its barhonr inaccc.ssihlc to 'I'nikish galleys, cliokeil it up 
by sinking boats tilh'd with the dnbris of aneiimt build- 
ings. 'Phis measure! gave a severe blow to tjn* eoin- 
I merce of the town, the roadstead being so insi'Cinu! that 
scarcely a fislierrnan’s skiff cao lie; in it in safety. {How- 
rin<f's Ueport ) ; but even at the end of tlic last century. 
Die French moiadiants of Said Iiacl a consirfbr.ilde trade 
I with M.arseilh's, to whieh they (‘xporletl cotton, silk, .ami 
' woollen go(*tls, fruits, corn, oil, seannnony, galls, sod.i, 

! and wax. At prescait tho principal resonre(\s of (he 
j inhabitants are deriv(al from dyeing, and from the ma- 
! luifai tore of leather .and silk good.s. 

Sidon is lirst nn.eitioned in (len. x. 13. 19. ; and appears 
to have ri.sen into import anee at a very early ])eiiod, 
siiK i- it is .spolo'u of in Joshua as the “ giaait Zitlon," 
(eh. xi. H, ; \ix. 28.) In the divi.sion of Palestine it was 
all<)tt(‘d to the descetidants of Asher, but wo learn from 
Judges, i. 31 , that it never canu; into tlie actual po.ssessieii 
of that tril)e. Its inh.abitants were* anciently eminent in 
.‘-liip lniildfrig, .and were employed by Solomon in Dm 
construction of the 'Peniple, there being, among Dm 
Jew s, none who liad “ skill to liew timber like unto the 
.Sidonians.” Pliny .states that it w.asalso famous for it-, 
glass mannfaeture.s. In its commereial importance, it 
appt.-ars, however, to liave been eai ly ('clipsed by 'Pyfe, 
ami afterw.irds generally fidlowed tin’ fortunes of tliat 
city. In Du* middle ages, during Du; Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, it was a lordship, atul au episcopal six* under 
the Tyrian ))rimacy. 'Plic crusaders, wlio lost it in llll, 

I recoxa'red it from tlu! S.uauains in 1130 ; but were finally 
j oblig(>d to surrender it to tho latter in 12H'J, In its 
I lu'ighbourliood is the convent of Mar-Klias, tlie re.d- 
d('nce of the late eeeentrie Lady H(‘st(‘r Stanhope, {lio- 
biusun's Si/riit <ind Halcstim’, i. 2(ix. 273. ; Olivu-r, f'oij- 
aiit' < n Si/rii\ ch, ii. ; Ihtrrin^'s Report on Syria; Mod. 
J'/av., vol. ii., Ac.) 

S.\I-(;dN, a city, riv«*r-i)ort, .‘ind the chief emporin/n 
of tlie empire of Anam, prov. 'Psiampa, of w'hich it is tlx* 
cap., on till! riv('r of its ow ti name, about 50 m. aliove its 
mouth ; lat. 10'-* 47' N., long. 107'^ 5' E. Pop. looswiy 
(‘stimated at 180,000, among whom are many ('hinese. 
It consists of two ilistlnct towns, about 3 m. distant from 
each other, though the intt‘rme(iiato road be lined all the 
way with straggling houses. Pingeh, which has the 
citad(*l, and is Du* seat of the governor, is on the N\ • 
bank of tlie great .Sai-gon river ; wlu'reas Sai-gon proper, 
the main se.it of comiiu*rce, is on a smaller river, whicli, 
however, is navigable for good siz('d boats, 'i’he two 
tow'us AFo lUMily of lik(,* .size. 'J’he streets, whieh are 
regular, and intersect t'ach other at right angles, are in 
some inst.inees of great width. Along these, or along 
e.inals, many of whh h traverse the city, tho houses ari! 
dispo.si'd in straight lines, and close to each oth(‘r. ’Phey 
are built chiefly of mud, enclosed in bamboo frames, and 
j)Iast('re(l ; sometinu's they arc tiled, hut more I'la;- 
(piently thatched witli palin-h'avcs or rice-straw : ttuy 
h ive seldom more than one .story ; but somff of tjx' 
b<'tt(*r sort are surrounded with an open court-yard, with 
a gate towards the .street. In Sai-gon i)r()p(*r, some of the 
.slr(*i‘tg are paved with flags ; and quays of storu! and 
In iekwork extend m*arly a mile along tlie river. I'ly’ 
citadel, in Pingeh, eonstrneted by a French engineer in 
179'>, has not i>e<!n coinpleti.’d. It Is a quadrilateral l<>r- 
In.'ss, with earth ramp.irt.s, bastions, horn-works, a regu- 
lar glacis, esplanade, and dry ditcli. Wlien Mr. ( nt"* 
ford vi.sifed the city, no guns w’erc* mounted on it, Dxxigli 
there W(!re several Frencli cannon in the arf-enal ; and at 
present it is not caiiabhj of a regular defence. 'P9<‘ 
terior, which is lu'atly laid out. has barracks. oHicers 
quarters, and the governor’s lesidenee. In the N.b- 
part of the city, on the banks of a deep creek, are the 
naval ynrd ami arsenal, one of the most compbde esta- 
blishments in tlu! empire, where many good jnnks ami 
war-boats have been built. 'Phe rice nmgarines, the 
naval arsenal, ami Die royal pabme, a brick edifice, are 
th(! other princijial public buildings. Sai-gon eonmnin - 
cates with the (.’amboja river by a e.anHl 23 m. in lengi » 
about 80 ft. In wldtli, and 12 ft. in depth. Its foreign : 
which is principally witli China and Siam, is V,. 

con&UIerabli! tluin that of llunkok. Tho princijial 
expo^ for sale iu tho shops are Chinos© cartheuwar , 
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papor, tea« &c. A few glass bottles and soma 
bruad cloths may tie mot with, but scarcely any uthoi^Eu- 
rojHJati goods, 'i'he markets are well supplied with 
peiWtry, hogs, oxen, kc . ; and the flesh of other animals 
less suited to a European taste, as dogs and allinstors. 
Fruit is in great abundance, and the variety and excel- 
lence of the fish cai\ hardly be surpassed. According to 
Mr. -Crawfurd, Sai^gon is far preferable as a place of resi- 
dence to iJankok. Its vicinity is well cultivated with 
rice, areca palm, Ac. {Crawpird’s Embassy to Cochin 
China, 1.317— 'UH.; White's Voyage, 8(C.) 

SAINTES (an. Mediolanum aft. Suntimrs), a town of 
France, den, Charente-lnferieure, cap. arroml., on the 
Charente, here crossed by a stone bridge, 39 m. S.K. 
La Rochelle, Pop. In IS36, ex. com., 7,8‘i3. Its situ- 
ation is good, and it is entered from the S. by a finely 
planted promenade ; but it is ill laid out, and is f«ir the 
most part, badly built. It has, however, some remarkable 
public buildings, and antiquities. The cathedral was 
founded by Lharlemagno ; and the tower, with the prin- 
cipal entrance, is said to have lielonged to the original 
eilitice : hut the rest of the structure dates principally 
from the IGth century. The church of St. Kutropius 
has a line steeple, constructed under Loifis XI. A ce- 
lebrated abbey was found(;d here in 1043, Into which 
Eleanor of (luienne retired, after her divorce from 
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■ Formerly there wore 4 pubUb and private collegoa 
corfhected witli 'the university ; but many of these have 
now fAllen decay, and the^utldings are little better 
than mere niina ; Indeed, but few of them retain any 
trace.s of tliWr former magnihcence, their most valuable 
eflects having been carried off during the Peninsular 
war, and the monastic libraries were burnt by wholesale 
in IM3(). Before the suppression of the monasteries, 
SolamuncH had .580 clergymen ; and before tfie coffers 
of the cimrehes and conv^ts were emptied to supply the 
wants of the state, ample provision was made tor the 
support of imposture and idleness. Every street sWarmed 
with vagabonds, not merely those who were proper ob- 
jects of compassion, but those also who, if comiiell^ to 
work, would have been found abumlantly able to main- 
tain tliemscivcs. Mendicancy still prevails ; but fhe want 
of public suj>port must eventually compel the mendicants 
to apply themselves to industrious callings. 

The manufactures of Salamanca are inconsiderable, 
comprising some fabrics of broad-brimm<‘d liats (som- 
breros), several tanneries, two or three estaidishments 
for weaving woollen cloths, and a few others for making 
starch, glue, earthenware, &c., besides a pretty large 
muimlacture of siioes. A weekly market Is lield here, 
and an annual fair in Sf^iteml)or, The suburbs abound 
with well-planted walks ; the huerta, or irrigated tract 


J,ouis-le-Jeuiie ; its buildings ar(} now converted into 
cavalry barracks. The sub-prefecture, formerly tho 
l)isho 4 )’.s palace ; the hospital, originally the seminary ; 
the Protestant church, hall of justice, public lilirary, and 
tlieatro, comprise the other chief piihlic iMiUdings. It 
has cabinets of natural history ana antiquities, a com- 
niimal college, and departmental nursery grounds ; and 
manufactures of hosiery, earthenware, dyeing-houses, 
tanneries, kc. Saintes is in the centre of a <l 4 strict, fur- 
nishing the best Cognac brandy; in wliich, and iu corn 
and wool, it has a large trade. 

Under the Romans, Mediolanum was one of the chief 
cities of Aquitaine. Stnne Roman batlis exist on the banks 
•fthe river ; and without the walls, are the remains of an 
ailphitheatre, almost as extensive, though not nearly In 
sucli good preservation, ns lliat of Nismes: adjacent to 
tlie liiidge is a triumpiial arch dedicated to Tiberius 
Drusus and Ciermanicus (Guide du Voyageur)-, and the 
ruins of an aqueduct, a circus, &c. are still trac(^al)l<•. 
Saintes was the cap. of the dep. Charente-lnferieure, 
fr»m 1790 till 1810. (Diet. CGIog.) 

SAINT HELENA. (See St. Hri.ena, and so for all 
the other articles having tlie pri'fix of Saint.) 

SALAMAN(L\, (an. Snhnantica), a celebrated city of 
vSpaiii, kingd. of Leon, and prov. of its own name, on the 
lonnes (a trib, of the Donro), crossed here by a hand- 
some stone bridge of 27 aiithcs, 92 m. .S, by W. Leon, 
initl 1 19 m. W. N,\V. Madrid. Pop., according to Mi- 
nano, 13,918, not including the clergy and university, 
it Stands on three small hills, and is surrounded by 
Walls : streets generally steep, narrow, and crooked, 
CKtremely dirty, and with a decayed melancholy aspect. 
1’liere are numeruiis public placi^s and fountains ; but 
tho only one worth notice is the Plaza mayor, a fine 
squar •, each side of wiiich is i!9.3 ft. in length, stir- 
rouuded by houses of three stories, all of equal height, 
and exact symmetry, with iron balconies, surmounteil 
by a stone balustrade : tho lower part is open, foriping a 
ettlonnatle running all round the square. Bull-fights are 
exhibited here in June. Among the public edifices, by 
far the largest is the cathedral, a Gothic building with a 
Mifioriluity of carving on the exterior ; it is 378 ft. in 
miigth, and 181 ft. in breadth, the height of the nave 
being 130 ft. In the interior are some good paintings, 
and a fine organ with horizontal pipes. The chanter 
Comprises a bishop, 10 dignitaries, and 2G canons. The 
city has also 25 par. churches ; but few of them merit 
description. The church of** St. Stephen, however, 
wl)jch was formerly attached to a Dominican convent, 
‘y almost vie In splendour of dermration with the ca- 
loeoral itself. SalamaiK'a has, for many centuries, been 
, .‘ "rated as the seat of a university, and the numerous 
imiiUings belonging to the various colleges constitute a 
principHl feature in the city : indeed, so proud are the 
I panlards of the collegiate edifices of Salamanca, that 
pompously termed it Roma la chica 
1 trie Rome). The university was found^ in 1239, and 
e ij.)yed a revenue, in 1826, of 1,200,000 reals, or 12,500/. 
hr » though this has since been much diminished 
, j ‘*^H>Prc»slon of the convents, and the application 

funds to secular purposes. In the 16th and IGth 
university of Salamanca was attended by 
JO ()00 to 15,000 students ; but Its former gi<»ry is 
vr question wliether it have now 300 

i iilo to be at all regretted, for what advan- 

derive from the prelections of Spanish 
Ariuf. I!”®” uu monkish literature, tho philosophy of 
ami jhi® ^^^dlhomas Aquinas, Homan jurisprudence, 
ifi ? Attached to the university is a 

Pile* nf furnished with a few modern books and 
VoL 1 1 divinity. 


near the river, is planted with fruit trees ; corn, and 
leguminous plants abound tiiroughont the neighbour- 
hood (the hu.sbandry of which, according to Townsend, 
is superior to that in most parts of Spain), and the hills, 
clothed witli oak trees, are depastured by oxen, sheep, 
and goats, celebrated for the delicate flavour of their 
meat. 

Salnm.anea, though mentioned by the classical writers 
: under the name of Solmantica, appears to have lx*en of 
little Importance under flie Romans, though a Roman 
road and some other monuments are still extant. Sala- 
manca is c»‘!obratcd in the history of the. late Feninsnlar 
war for the victory gained in its vicinity on the 22d July, 
1812, by the Anglo- Portuguese army, under tlie duke of 
Wellington, over the French, und(?r Marshal Mannont. 
The struggle was most severe ; but the British were 
.successful at all points. ( J'triss's Spain and Portugal, 
p. ,58—63. ; Totemend's Spain, ii. 73—88.; Mifiano * 
j Dirt. GSog. ; Etieycl. Metrop. ; Napier's Peninsular 
fVar. iv. Iu8.) 

j SAI^ANKKMENT, a small village of the Austrian 
dominions, prov. Slavonia, on the l)anul>e, nearly oppo- 
i site to tlie embouchure of tho Theiss, 23 m. E. by S. 

. Neusatz. It deserves notice from its Inaving been the 
spot where the first decisive check was given to the pro- 
i gross of the 'rui ks. A powerful army of the latter, com- 
j manded by the justly ci‘lel)ratod Vizier Kluperll, was 
I encountered here on tlie 19th of August, 1691, by the 
Imperialists, und<*r Prince Louis of Baden. AfKT an 
! olxstinate ami well contested action, without any decisive 
I .'ulvant.'ige to either party, Kiuperli fell ; when the Turks, 
i panic strvick by his loss, ere totally defeated, leaving 
I above ‘I'O.dOO nuMi on the fiedd of battle. The loss of tho 
I Imperialist. s did not exceed 8,000 men. (La Croix, 
JhrigS de I'llistvire Ottomanc, anno 1691.) 

SALEM, a town or city, and se.T-port of the U. States 
of N. America, state Massachusetts, cn. Essex, on a 
; tongue of land projecting into the sea, and forming two 
Inlets called N. and S. rivers, 18 m. S.E, Newbury Port, 
and 18 in. N.E. Boston, with both of which it is connected 
by railways. Lat. 42^^ 34' N., long. 70° .54' W. Pop., in 
I8:il, 13,886. Though not regularly l.ud out, it is well 
built, and healthy; and, with respect to pop., commerce, 
and wealth, is one of the first tow ns in New England. 
It has an athonwum, with a good library, a valuable mu- 
seum, belonging to the E. L Marine Society, numerous 
banks, insurance oflRces, charitable institutions, schools, 

I Ac., a custom-house, and various public bniUlings, most 
of which are substantial brh k cilltices. 'I he gaol is of 
stone, cojn^odious and spacious. In the centre of tho 
town is an enclosed common, comprising about 10 acr#, 
partiallv pUmted with trees. The harbour, formed by 
South River, has good anchorage ; but vessels draw log 
more than 12 or 14ft. water have to be lightened at a 
distance from the wharfs. On Baker’s Esland, at the S. 
side of its principal entrance, are two lighthouses, one 
being III ft. and tho other 126^ ft. above the level of the 
sea. The town and harbour are protected by two forts. 
The inhabs. of Salem have long been very largely engaged 
in tho India and Cliina trade, and both their foreign and 
coasting trade is still considerable. They have also re- 
ccntly engaged in the whale fishery. There belonged to 
tho port, In 1839, 34,468 tons shipping. A bridge, up- 
wards of 1.500 ft. in length, across N. nver, connects Sa- 
lem with Beverly, a town of about 5,0(X) inhabilanls, 
engaged In aimilar pursuits. Next to Plymouth, Salem 
Is Uie oldest tow n in Massachussetts, having been foundi d 
in 1626, ( Ene.yc. Geog^ Amer. edit. ; Blunt's Ame- 
rican Coast Pilot i Qfflc. Tables.) 

Sai.bm, a district ol British India, presid. Madras, be- 
tween tho 11th and 13th degs. of N. lat., and 77| and 80 
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d«M. E longr. : havUig N.E. and E., K., and S., Arcdt; March. IfiSfi, in Che massacre known by Che name of the 
S.lS. and S. Trichinopoiy ; S.W. and W. Coimbatoor» ** Sicilian Vespers.'* Salerno has two hospitals, a work- 
from which it is separa^ by the Carery; and N.W. house, three government pawn.banks, a seminary, a 
the Mysore territory. Area, 6,518 sq. m. Pop., in royal lyceum, and a university. To the last belongs a 
1836>7, 905,100. Its whole surface is above the E. school of medicine, which was once among the most 
ghauts ; and its climate is cool and bracing, which makes famous in Europe, but which has, for a lengthened 
it be much h'equented by European invalids. It com- period, lost its pre-eminence. But the lyceum in this 

f trises the Barramahl districts, a rich table-land form- town is said to superior to most others in the king- 
ug its N. portion. Except the Cavery, and Poniar, dom.' 

it nas few rivers, and no laxes. In 1836, of 4,178,870 Salerno is an archbishop’s see, the residence of the 
acres, 1,118,7*20 were estimated to be under culture; ex- provincial intendent, and the seat of a superior criminal 
elusive of 661,500 fit for cultivation, and 2,391,600 court, and of a civil tribunal. Previously to the period 
acres that were barren and mountainous. About three when Naples attained to a decided lead among the cities 
foiffths of the land is assessed under the ryotwar, of S. Italy, Salerno carried on a considerable commerce 
and the remainder under the temlndar system. Rather by sea; that, however, has now wholly disappeared, 
more than half the pop. is supposed to be actively em- though it continues to possess a pretty extensive inland 
ployed In agriculture. Maize, rice, and a little cotton trade, and has two large annual fairs, 
are grown, and great quanties of teak, sandal, and black Its climate is mild ; but it is unhealthy from the prox- 
woods grow on the hills ; but the principal exports are imity of marshes and ricc-grounds, the culture pf which 
cloth, ghee, tamarinds, turmeric, jagghery, oil seeds, and occupies many of the inhabs. It is doubtful whether the 
iron. Iron ore is very abundant, ana gooct steel is made, ancient Salernum was contiguous to or at some distance 
('loth is, however, the staple commodity, and is manu- from the sea ; but, on the whole, the probability seems to 
factured for export to the W. Indies ana America. The bo that it did adjoin the sea, or that it was within such a 
cliief imports are areca nuts, silk, and black pepper, short distance of it as to justify its being reckoned among 
Total revenue of the district, in 18.37-8, 1 ,950,563 rup. ; maritime towns. {Ct'llariit Ueogruphia Anti(mat\. WA).) 
of which sum, 1,62.5,521 rup. were contributed as land- After the fall of the Homan Empire, Salerno Decamc the 
tax. Salem, the chief town, and residence of the British cap. of a flourishing republic, the sovereignty of which 
authorities, stands in about lat. 11^^37' N., long. 78*^ 13' was conteste<l by the Greeks, .Saracens, Lombards, and 
E. It has some trade in cotton cloths, saltpetre, &c. Normans ; the latter of whom obtained ])Ogscssion of the 
{Madras Seta Almanack ; Uamillon^ E. I. Gaz.) city In 1076. Having been mostly burned down by the 

SALE MI, a considerable town of Sicily, intend. Tra- emperor Henry VI., it subsequently became a feiui.d 

f iani. cap. cant., on a hill, 20 m, E. Marsala. Pop., in possession of the Colonna, Orsini, and Snnseverlni hi- 
831, 12,162. It is finely situated, but has a most abject milles, till it was re-annexed to the royal domains by the 
appearance. Its inhabs. are indolent, and the town has emperor Charles V. {Ilainpoldi ; Craven ; Swinburne; 
no trade, being, according to Russell {Trav., n. 61.), dis- Eustace, Classical Tour, Hi. 85.) 

tiuguished only by filth and superstition. Salemi occu- SALINS, a town of France, d<?p. Jura, cap. cant., in 
pics the site of the anc. llalycia. Sir R. C. Hoare sup- a narrow valley on the Furieuse, 26 m. N.E. Lons- 
poses that it derives its present name from a .Saracen le-Saulnier, Pop., in 1836, ex. com., 6,185. It is w'alled, 
chief of the 9th century. {Classical Tour in Sicily, ii. and commanded by two forts on adjacent heights. IG 
85.) principal street is paved, and lined with substanbal 

b.XLERNO (an. Salernum), a celebrated city and nouses. 'I’here arc several churches, a spacious collie, 
sea-port of S. Italy, in the Neapolitan dom.,prov. Prin- a public library, good barracks, a theatre, hospital, ajid 
cipato Citra, of which it is the cap.; at the foot of a hill prison: these buildings are nearly all new, the town 
on the N.E. shore of the Gulph of Salerno, 17 m, K. S.W. having been .almost wholly destroyed by fire in IS'i.'i. 
Avelllno, and 28 in. S. K. by li. Naples, with both of Salins h.is several iron-forges, stone works, and brandy 
which cities it Is connected by good ro.ids. Lat. 4(P distilleries ; but its name and principal importance are 
44' N. ; long. 140 46 ^ e. The modern city, with 16,000 derived from its brine springs, which were wrought in 
inliabitants. Is by no means well built ; and the narrow the time of the Romans. They occupy a large space in 
and dirty streets, running on different levels from the the middle of the town, inclosed by turreted walls. Ac- 
iinrocdiate edge of the sea, some way up the mountain, cording to Hugo, the produce amounts to 140,000 cwts. 
give its interior a gloc)my appearance, and afford but in- of salt a year ; in addition to which a considerable quan- 
convenient residences ; but Us slUiatlon Is most happy, tity is made at Arc, about 4 leagues distant, to which 
and a marina, or promenade, which skirts its whole an a<{ueduct conducts a portion of the water of the Salins 
length along the shore, was added by the French, and springs. {Ht^o ; Diet. (Hog.) 

contributes to render its aspect from the sea extremely .SALISBURY, or NEW SARUM, a city, pari, bor., 
imposing. There is no port ; though a broken mole, and market.town of England, co. Wilts., of which it 
affording protection to the smallest vessels only, offers is the cap., hand. Underditcb, on the Avon, here 
the semblance of such an accommodation.” {Craven's crossed by 3 stone bridges (one of which has 10 arches), 
Towr, Ac., pp. 369, 370.) 21 in. W. Winchester, and 80 ra. W.S.W. London. 

Tlie principal square h.ns a good public fountain, and Pop. of pari, bor., which includes, with the city, the 
Is surrounded with several Gothic edifices, including the extra-parochial disUrictof the Cathedral Close, and parts 
intendency, the new theatre, and the cathedral. The of pars. Fisherton*and Milford, In 1831, 11,672. H is 
houses are lofty, and the streets paved with lava. An- built with great regularity, having 6 principal streets 
dent Gothic walls, in tolerable repair, enclose the city; running from N. to S., crossed by the same number, in- 
and on the hill above, amid the principal remains of leriecting them nearly at right angles. The houses ge- 
the ancient Salernum, is a ruined citadel. The catbe- nerally are largo and respectable, some, also, laying 
dral, a heavy Gothic structure, is the most interesting of claim to considerable architectural elegance. It is well 
Its public edifices. It was erected by the Normans on paved, lighted with gas, and kept remarkably clean 
the site of an ancient building, and is dedicated to by means of brooks running down the middle of the 
St. Matthew, who is said to be buried within its walls, streets. The market-place, a large open st^uare on 
“ The atrium, or court before it, is spacious, and sur- Us W. side, has, at its S.E. angle, the council-house, 
rounded by a portico of antique columns of porphyry, a brick structure, with a Doric portico, erected »( 
granite, Ac. (said to have been brought from Psestum close of the last century at the expense of the Earl 
23 m. S.S.E., by Robert Gulscard); upon which the of Radnor, and since grentty enlarged- The interior is 
Normans constructed a range of brick arches, bent more divided into court-rdoms, omccs, &c. for the business of 
after the Saracenic than the Gothic or Grecian manner ; the assizes, quarter-sessions, aud corporation, and it has 
tl^e support a regular set of apartments. In the centre several good modern portraits. On the opposite side oi 
is a basin of granite, 15 ft. in diameter, constantly filled the market-square is a curious old hexagonal-shaped 
by a fountain of excellent water. Many excellent se- building, having a conical roof supported by pillars ; n 
pulchres are placed in the colonnade, and the church is called the Poultry or Butter-cross, and was probably 
contains also some monuments of remarkable person- built in the reign of Edward 41 1« In another part of the 
ages, as Roger and William, dukes of Apulia, Margaret same square G the public library and) reading-r(^»n. 
of Durazzo, and the restless pontiff Gregory VII.. who foundedf in 1819, aud supported by subscription. I hc 
died of chagrin at .Salerno, in 1085. On each side the most striking feature In Siuiibury, however, isitscathC' 
entrance or the choir is « pulpit raised upon pillars, dral, which stands in the large open space called tne 

Their panoels are formed by rich mosaic of many Liberty of the Close, on the S. side of the city. The 

colours, disposed in knots and stars. The choir is situation is remarkably go^l the precinct or 
inlaid with square and oval plates of vcrde-aiitiquc, por- kept fci the best order, and comprises some very hh® 
phyry, and serpentine ; the great altar is decorated in the trees, which, as well as those in the palace-grounds, servo 
same barbarous, but splendid manner.” {Swinburne's to embellish the views of the cathedral. The W. fr<>*i' 

Tour, n. 119.) Though the cathedral has but few the N. side, and the E. end of the latter are all oP® | 

paintings, it has, luckily, an ample supply of miraculous and may be seen from peculiarly favourable distances • 
images I There are nuiaerous other churches, one of indeed, the N.E. view Is perhaps the best 
Wbkb is said, but on doubtful author!^, to be the burial- of a cathedral to be had In England, and dtsp‘a; 
plOM of John of Procida, a native of Salerno, celebrated the various portions of this interesting edifice to i 
M the principal contriver of the conspiracy against the best advantage. Salisbury cathedral has the pvanwK 
Fre!bch In Sjclly, which terminated on the 30th of of being built in one style, the early English, ana 0 
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a uniform atid wdl-arranged plan. The centre tower and 
spire (the entire height of which Is estimated at 404 ft.) 
are of later date, but admirably accommodated to the 
style of the building. The plan is that of a complete 
cathedral, having spacious cloisters, an octangular chap- 
ter* house, and a tower for a library and muniment room : 
there are 2 transepts : each of which has an aisle east- 
ward, and the nave has a large N. porch. The extreme 
length of the church (including the Ladye chapel) Is esti- 
mated at 474 ft. ; breadth of nave and aisles, 78 ft. ; 
height of n.ave, 30 ft. ; and width, including the great 
transepts, 210 ft. Modem alterations have taken away 
the altar-screen, and thrown the Ladye ch.apel open to 
the choir: the organ-screen, also, a.s well as a large 
portion of the tabernacle-work in the choir, is of morlern 
construction. The E. window is filled with a beautiful 
painting on glass of the Uesurrectlon, from the designs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; another window exhibits a 
painting on glass of the Elevation of the Serpent in the 
Wilderness ; there are other painted windows, and in 
various parts of the church are several ancient monu- 
ments, some of which are extremely curious. The W. 
front is a beautifully enriched specimen of the pointed 
arcldtccture, peculiar to this church ; the angles are ter- 
minated by tolerably massive square towers, surmounted 
by spires and pinnacles ; and over the grand centnal en- 
trance is a series of canopied arches, beneath the great 
W. window, which is formed in three divisions. Tho 
exterior of the church is enriched with a number of re- 
ccsscs situated in tiers at different heights all round the 
building. Many of the statues still remain, and it is sup- 
postxl that originally there must have l>een at least 200. 
The cloisters are remarkably magnificent, forming an 
exact square, each side of which is 182 ft. in length. The 
c.nhedral library Is built over the E.side of the cloisters, 
and adjoining them, in the same direction, is the chapter- 
house. “ On the whole,” says Mr. Rickm.an, ” the ca- 
thfdral iiresents an object for architectural study hardly 
e<iu.alled by any In the kingdom : the purity of Us style 
and the various inodes of adapting that style to the pur- 
poses rixjuired, deserve the most minute attention.” 
( Hickman' g Goihic Architecture^ p. 2.')7, 258.) 

Within the close, formerly surrounded by a wall, and 
still entered by several ancient gates, deserving admira- 
tion, are the residences of the bishop, dean, canons, &c. 
Tlic* deanery-liouso is opposite the W. front of the 
cathedral ; and at a little distance S.E., surrounded by 
gardens, is the bishop’s palace, a very irregular building, 
in different stylos of architecture, h.aving been enlarged 
and lepalred at various periods, from the middle of the 
15th century down to a recent period. 'I'he g.irdens are 
on a large scale, comprising an area of several acres, well 
planted with fine, large old tree.s. The episcopal see was 
n nioviHl from Old Sarum to Salisbury under the autho- 
rity of a papal bull, In 1217, about which time the cathe- 
dral was founded, the expense of its erection, exclusive 
of the chapter-house, tower, and spire, being estimated 
.at 40,000 marks, or 36,6674, an enormous sum in those 
days. The chapter comprises (besides the bishop) a 
dean, precentor, chancellor, and six canons residentiary, 
divli.ing among them a net revenu^of 2,800f. annually, 
and liaving residences and separate revenues, with tlie 
patronage of 18 benefices. There are likewise 31 pre- 
bendaries, besides choral vicars, &c. At an average of 
the three years ending with 1831, the revenues of the 
bishopric amounted to 3,9394 a year ; but it either has 
been, or is to be augmented to 6,0004 a year. The bishop 
has also a large portion of the cathedral-patronage, be- 
sides that of ^ benefices ; his diocese extends over the 
whole of Wiltshire and a portion of Shropshire. Salis- 
bury has three other churches, one of which, St. Ed- 
mund’s, is in the gift of the bishop, and that of St. 
1 homas’s in the patronage of the dean and chapter. St. 
Kumund’s is a perpendicular struqtore, with large win- 
dows and good tracery, the chancel having been mo- 
tower fell down, and was rebuilt in the 
*7th century. St. Thomas’s is a large perpendicular 
Clinch of good composition, with its tower standing on 
the S. side of the 8. aisle : It has a nave and chancel, with 
aisles and a cleristory. St. Martin’s is a large church, 
•riJ” ® u*'' English style, with some more recent parts. 

1 he church at Fisherton is small and of mixed archl- 
^ Roman catholics have a handsome chapel ; 
places of worship for Independents, Bap- 
fnewL 1 o “ *tnd UnitarWs, with at- 

in flia ®'*'’"*y-*chool8. A grammar-sch<x)l is attached 
instruction of tho choristers, and 
beih* I,? another In the city, founded by Queen lElisa- 
patronage of tho corporation. The bishop 
schiLYf* » and there is also an orphan 

parishes have their respective 
ainnn» whools, ftc. There are several diarities, 

* .r ^ ^ mentioned that of Bishop Le Poor, 

t * Trinity Hospital, founded In the 

Wvd s ** ®R®d mStreis; and Bishop 

other aim men’s widows; with several 
almshouses, money charities, ite. An Infirmary, 
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founded near Fisherton bridge In 1760. Is liberally sup- 
ported by subscription; a mendicity society has been 
established with considerable sucens, ana there are 
variou.s minor benevolent institutions, hible, and tract 
societies, &c. 

A county-gaol has been recently erected in Fisherton, 
and there is a small, but neat theatre, little patronised, 
with Assembly and Concert rooms. A weekly news- 
paper, called the “ Salisbury and Winchester Journal,” 
has a pretty extensive circulation. Races are annually 
held near the town in August. ” The town of Salisbury 
cannot be considered as increasing, or in a state of Im- 
provement, having very little trade. An extensive 
woollen manufacture was formerly carried on hero; but 
it is now confined to a single factory; and cutlery, for 
which this town was once famous, is now brought for 
sale from Birmingham.” {Pari, and Municipal Bound. 
Report.) it has hitherto derived some benefit from its 
position on one of the great roads to Devonshire ; but 
tho ot>ening of tho Western railway has deprived it of 
this advantage. 

Salisbury received its first charter from Henry III., 
w'hicli was afterwards renewed by several monarchs. 
According to the Municipal Reform Act, it is divided 
into 3 wards, and governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 
18 councillors. Quarter and petty sessions are held un- 
der a recorder ; besides wliitm the assizes and quarter 
sessions for the co. are held here. A court for the reco- 
very of debts to any amount is held monthly by the bi- 
shop’s bailiff, who also holds courts-leet for the lord of 
the manor. Salisbury has returned 2 mems. to the H. 
of C. since the reigu of Edward I., the right of election 
down to the Reform Act being vested in the corporation, 
consisting, in 1831, of 56 members. The limits of the 
p.arl. bor. were enlarged by the Boundary Act, so as to 
include, with the old bor., the cathedral close, and cer- 
tain parts of Fisherton and Milford pars., as before 
mentioned. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 698. Salis- 
bury is also the chief election town for the S. division of 
Wiltshire. Markets on Tuesday and Saturd^, with 
large cattle fairs on alternate Tuesdays, Fairs, Tuesday 
after Jan. 6.; Tuesday after March 2.5.; Whit Monday 
and Whit Tuesday for horses, and Oct. 29, for butter and 
chee.se. 

Salisbury owes its foundation to the removal of the 
ecclesiastical establishment from the once important 
but now decayed borough of old Sarum, the Roman sta- 
tion of Sorbiodunum, about 2m. N. from the modern city. 
The quarrels between the troops of Henry II. and Roger 
Lc Poor, the turbulent prelate of that day, induccHl the 
latter to establish liis clergy in a more peaceful and 
advantageous situation : a city soon arose round the 
cathedral, and by the influence of the monarchs and 
clergy, soon became an important place, while the other 
fell to dway, and was ultimately deserted by its inhabs. 
Henry III. granted tho city a charter, entitling it to the 
same privileges as Winchester, and conferring extensive 
Iwal powers on the bishop of the see. Parliaments 
were occasionally held liere during the 13th and 14th 
centuries. The city became celebrated, after the death 
of Charles I., for the abortive attempt of the royalists 
under Colonel Wyndham, to proclaim Charles II. Two 
large monasteries existed here prior to the Reformation ; 
but there are no extant remains of these foundations. 
Among other distinguished individuals to whom Salis- 
bury has given birth, may be specifietl James Harris, 
the author of the ” Hermes,” and of other learned and 
ingenious philological and metaphysical treatises, born 
here in 1709. Thomas Chubb, a clever, but not very 
learned, delstical writer of the last century, was also a 
native of this city. N.W. from Salisbury stretches the 
vast tract of downs and heaths, called Salisbury Plain ; 
and about 6 m. N. of the city is the stupendous mo- 
nument of Stonehenge, which see. (Part, and Mun. 
Reports; Rickman's Architecture. J^c.) 

SALON, a town of France, dep. Bouches du Rhone, 
cap. cant., in a fertile plain witiiin about 3 m. of liie 
canal dc Craponne, and 29 m. N.N.W. Marseilles. Pop., 
in 1836, 4,446. It is divided into an old and a new town, 
separated from each other by a planted boulevard. It has, 
according to Hugo, an air of opulence, of which many 
larger towns are destitute : its streets are regular, and it 
has many good houses and public buildings ; including a 
church built by the Templars, the par. church, with se- 
veral curious sculptures, town-hall, &c. On a rocky 
height, at the extremity of the town, is an old castle, now- 
converted into a house of correction (or, according to 
Hugh, a barrack). It has manufactures of silk twist, 
hats, soap, and olive oil ; and a brisk ^neral trade. 
The remains of a temple In honour of Tiberius bave 
been discovered here. {Hugo, Diet. Gfog., ^c.) 

SALON 1C A (an. Thessalonica), a celebrated city and 
sea-port of European Turkey, cap. sandjak of its own 
name, at the N.K. extremity of the gulph of same nane, 
•185 m. N.N.W. Athens, lat. 40® W 47” N., loiig^iiO 
67' 13” E. Its pop. was estimated by Mr. Walpole at 
about 43,000, by M. Beaidour at (>0,000, and by later 
b a 2 
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thou(7h, perhaps, less cautious authorities, at 70,000, 
of whom about three fifths are Turks, and the rest chiefiy 
Jews and Franks, with a few Greeks. Its appearance, 
when ap})roache<i from the gulpli, is very imposing, as it 
is seen from a great distance, placed on the acclivity of a 
steep hiii, amid cypress trees and shrubs, surrounded by 
lofty wliite-washefl Avails ascending in a triangular form 
from the sea, and surmounted by a fortress witli seven 
towers. The domes and minarets of numerous nmsques 
rise from among the other buildings, and, being sur- 
rounded with cypresses, give au air of splendour to its 
exterior. 

The circ. of the city walls prol)al)ly exceeds 5 m. ; 
but, according to Dr. Clarke, “a great part of the 
space within is void.” (vii. 443. 8vo. ed.) Its interior 
presents the same irregularity, and many of the defor- 
mities common to Turkish towns ; but, on the whole, as 
reapects cleanliness and internal comfort, it may con- 
trast favourably with most other places in Turkey oi 
large size and nop. ” The houses are genierally built ol 
unburned bricks, and are, for the most part, little better 
than so m.any hovels.” (Clarke.) Those of the principal 
iiihabs., Greeks and Turks, have here, as in Yanniiia, 
smjUl areas connected willi them, generally occupied by a 
few trees. The bazaar.s, at the lower end of the town, 
arc very extensive, forming several long, but narrow 
streets sliaded either by trellises with vines, or by pro- 
jecting wooden .sheds, with branches of trees thrown 
across. The dealers are principally Greeks and Jews ; 
and the shops are well filled with manufactured goods 
an«l colonial proiluee ; but in jewellery, shawls, and the 
richer articles of oriental dress, they appear inferior. 
Some of the mosques are worth notice from their size 
and antiquity, e.snecially two which were formerly Greek 
churches. Another remarkable edifice, called the Ro- 
tunda, after having successively served as a heathen 
ttemple and Christian church, lias been converted into a 
mosque ; it has evidently been built on the niorlel of tlie 
Pantheon at Rome. The cupola is adorned with mosaic 
work, appearing like 8 frontispieces of fine buildings, and 
in the dome is a circular aperture, as in that of the Pan- 
theon. A fourth mosque has been formed out of a line 
temple of the Thermean Venus. Tliis was originally a 
perfect parallelogram, 70 ft. in bmgtli, and 3H ft. in width, 
supported on either side by 12 columns of tiie Ionic 
order, of the most exquisite proportions. The Greeks 
spoiled this IwautlAil building liy endeavouring to make 
It cruciform ; but the six columns of the pronaos re- 
main ; and >I..Bcaujotir says, that if the Gothic disfigure- 
ments were stripped off, the original edifice would be 
found in tlie liighe-it state of preservation, and would be 
reckoned one of the finest renutins of aiitiquif y. Amrmg 
the other ancient structures are two triumph.'d arche.s, 
one of which, now forming a part of the city walls, was 
erected to Augustus after tlie battle of Philippi, and 
the other, of brick enca.sed with marble, in honour of i 
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factures, and colonial produce), were valued at 90,810/. 
Tile import-trade of the rayahs, most of whom are Jews, 
who purchase by firmans tiie sumo commercial privileges 
as the Franks, is carried on by credits on Vienna, few of 
the importers having any capital ; and orders to Rnglanil 
are commonly paid for i)y drafts on Vienna, where the 
charge for credit is at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. 
Goods are generally sold In the interior at an advance of 
10 or 14 per cent, on the invoice cost, leaving a profit 
varying from 4 to 8 per cent, for the Importer. W'c 
subjoin 

An Account of the Number of Ships, with their Ton- 
nage, and the Value of their Cargoes, that entered and 
left Salonica in 1837, specifying the Countries to which 
tho Vessels belonged. 
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Entered. 


Cleared. 

Oountrlcs, 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

* V.aliie 

of 

Cargoes. 

British - 


.546 

17,7.0 6 


646 

L. 

rA) 

MAlt«be - 

3 

.•sy.T 

■l.-OO 

.3 

.39.3 

1,.39.0 

Ionian 

4 

lS.^ 

I, .31 7 

4 

18.3 

.370 

French - 

r, 

1,121 

.0,1 X.1 

6 

1,097 

3n,.3l2 

Austrian 

1.5 


9,<>!16 

1.3 

2,629 

6,1.32 

Kus^tan - 

2 

2.50 

182 

1 

120 

262 

S iretiniaa 

U 

3,060 

0,310 

10 

2,178 

9, Vito 

<ir<H>k 

1 

n.ijj 

2,3,098 

2.3.0 

11,061 

46,882 

Turkish - - i 

.•5.8 j 

6,1.01 j 

27,168 1 

29 

4,768 

41,711 

T otnl - ! 

32U 

2.0,102 i 

90,809 i 

.306 

23,275 

1.36,6 if 


The intercourse with England was a few years ago 
principally carried on through Malta by Maltese or Greek 
vc.ssel.s ; but the trade is now almo.st exclusively carried 
on in English bottoms. Tlie ordinary import and expoit 
duties are those common to foreign trade in Turkey, viz. 
3 per cent, ad valutrmy b<*ing farmed by the Porte under 
certain restrictions to tlie pacha, or governor of the citv. 
Saloiiica lia.s no port ; but there is excellent anchorage ni 
tlie roiids ojqKisitc the town, which, from the configura- 
tion of the gulpb, arc nearly landJocked. Accounts are 
kept in piastres of 40 paras, or 120 aspers, and the coins 
are similar to those of Constantinople (which see). 'I'lie 
Weights and measures are the same as those of Smyrna, 
except that the kixlox, or corn measure of Salonica, - 
3 78 kizloz of Smyrna. 

The commercial cl;n5ses con.sist chiefly of Jews and 
Franks, the Greek nop. having greatly diminished .since 
the war of independence. Salonica, however, is a me- 
tropolitan see, with 8 attached l)i.shfq)rics, and there are 
numerous Greek churcbos. Tlie Jews form an imjiort- 
juit sextion of the pop. : they are chiefly of Spanisli de- 
scent, and obtain a livelihood by commerce and ret.iil 
trade in the bazaars, those of the lower orders being ein- 


Conitantine: on the piers of the latter arc some fine ; ployed as porters on the quays or in similar offices. I'lic 
groups in bas-relief, having a great deal of .spirit, 'fhe , Franks, most of whom reside in the lower part ol the 
Augustan gate, however (now called the Vardar gate, oity, coirsist almost exclusively of Fremdi and Gerniaiis, 
because it leads to the river of that name), is said ' who have establishments for the management of the 
by Dr. Clarke to be a work of superior taste. Its ori- | transit trade. I’ln^ituation is said to lie unhealtiiy, es- 
glnal height appears to have been 4.3 ft. ; but the lower j peeially in autumn, owing to the vicinity of the mar.dn s 
part, to the depth of 27 ft., is below the present surface: I at tlie head of the gulpli : intermittent fevers arc tlu'ii 
the sparrof the arch is 12 ft., and the masonry is of | exceedingly common, as well as chronic visceral c<aii- 


squared white marble blocks, having inscriptions arul 
appropriate bas-reliefs. In the middle of the city is a 
magnificent ruin, called Incantadas by the .Spanish Jews 
resident here, supposed to have been the prapyUcutn, or 
entrance to a circus, consisting of h Corinthian columns, 
fupporting an entablature oji which are several figures 
much dcfaceil, as large as life, and still exhibiting tho 
traces of a master’s hand. The castle, which forms a 
large area, separated by a rampart from the city, has 
Ibfty and well-built walls ; atid, at its hlsfhest point, 
stands the fortress surmounted, like that of Constantl. 

by 7 towers, called by the Turks Ycdi-koule, and 
bv'the Greeks 'E*T«Tyfy«<. These towers, however, 
tnough occupying the site of the old acropolis, are com- 
paratively modem, having been built by tne Venetians. 

Salonica, during that period of the late war, when the 
antl-cornmerclal system of Napoleon was at its height, 
became an Important dep6t for llrilish goods, whence 
they were conveyed to Germany, Russia, and other parts 
of Kuropr;. They were transported on pack-horses, by 
long and laborious journies, into the centre of Euroiie, 

« ) Bosnia Into Austria, and through Bulgaria 
fferent jw-irts of Hungary, Transylvania, Jltc. ; 
the time occupied In travelling from Salonica to Vienna 
being about 35 days. At all times, however, It hag 
had a considerablu trade, which, of late yean, has 
rather Incrensed, particularly as regards the import- 
atton.of British cotton manuiactures. The exports prln- 
Ci.pj^ly consi't of silk jicidl tobacco, wool, raw cotton, 
and other species of gi%in, linseed and hempseed, 
timber, nuts from Mount Athos, Ac.; tho entire valuy in 
I HtT being estimated at 1.36, (il 4/., while the imports for 
(he igme year (consisting principally of Biitifh mana* 


plaints, the re.sult ol repeated attacks of those dlseaso-s 
ThessalonicH wa.s at first an inconsiderable town nndcr 
the name of Therma, by which it was known to Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, and /Escliines. Xerxes stayed bere 
some days with his army (Herod, vji, 128.), and it was 
occupied for a sliort tim^ by tho AtheiRans during tin' 
Peloponnesian war. According to Strabo (lib, vii.), Ca- 
snnder changed its name to that of iiis wife Thessalonica, 
the daughter of Philip, and sister of Alexander thu 
Great. After the ofloquest of Macedonia by tho Romans 
it was made the capWal of the second of the four districts 
into which that country was divided ; it was the residence 
of Cicero during a part of the lime he continued an exile. 
Valerian raised it to the rank of a colony ; and it had an 
amphitheatre, a hlfipodrome, and numerous splend"' 
public buildings. It is also extremely interesting ffo”) 
its connection with the early history of Christianily » 
having been visited by St. Paul, who made many con- 
verts, to whom he addressed the Epistles to the Tnessi|' 
lonians. (Holland's Travels f Clarke's Travels, - 
441 — 478.; Morning Chronicle for July H., 1836; eC" 
laru\ Geog. Antigua, I. 1044.) , 

SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE, nn inland co. o/ 
land, having N. Denbigh, a detached portion .*' } 
and Cheshire, E. Stafford, S. Worcester, Hereford, an 
lladnor, and W, Montgomery. Area, 859, .520 acres, 
which about 790,000 are supposed to be arable, ’ 
and pasture. Asjiect much aiversifled. No 
surface is quite flat; but the great plain of . 
Shrewsbury, is t'omparativcly level. It extends, icnK * 
wise, from Whltechurch, on the confines of Chcsnirc. *- 


Qiwestry, (m the confines of Denbigh, to 


)’ Colobrook 
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T)al« on tho R., about 28 m. The Wrekln hill Hses 
of this extensive plain on its E. side. The S., or rather 
the S.W. parts or tlie co., contain several ranges of flat- 
tisli sqnare-sliaped hills, divided by beautiful valleys. 
^;oil various, but generally fertile. In the E. it consists 
1 ) 1 ' a red sandy loam, like that of Cheshire ; In the S., a 
mixture of clay and loam is most prevalent : and In the 
\V. there is a good deal of gravelly light soil. The har- 
vest is said to be a fortnight earlier on the E. than on 
the VV. side of the co. ; a difference depending partly, no 
doiilit, on the greater elevation of the ground on tho W. 
side ; Imt partly, also, on dlirerencos of soil. Salop is 
prineipally under tillage •, btit, in the S, and W., breed- 
ing and dairying are carried on to a considerable extent. 
A good d<'al of cheese, sold under the name of Cheshire, 
but inferior to the genuine article, is made in this co. 
'I’lie wool of the liilly tracts used to be of a peculiarly 
lino quality, but It has deteriorated during the present 
century in consequence of the elforts of tlio farmers to 
increase the size of the sheep and tlic weight of the 
lleece. The total stock of shec'p in the co. is supposed 
to exceed 420,000 ; producing atinually above 7,000 packs 
of wool. Hops are prodnr<‘d on tlie borders of Hereford. 
Property variously divided ; some estates Ixdng very 
large, while there are many of very inferior degree of 
size. t)n tlie borders of Wales, farms very small, many 
not exceeding 20 acres ; but on the E. side of the co., in 
the vicinity of Shiffnal, W’ellington, Newport, &c., they 
vary fretm 100 to 500 acres or more. 

The district of Olnn Forest, in tho S.W. part of the 
CO., is diviiled into small freeliold propiirties, varying in 
value from 5/. to 150/. a year, tho majority being of the 
smaller class. Their occupiers, who, in most ca-ses, are 
also the owners, employ few labourers, the principal 
part of the work on their farms being executed by them- 
selves ami their families. Leases less common now 
tli.in formerly, and farms gimcrally held from year to 
year. Agricultme imjnoving; but, owing to the want 
of leases of a reasonable length, and with proper con. 
ditions as to management, it continues to be very de- 
fective. The number of corn crops, tak<'n in succession, 
lias been materially diminished since 1820; but two 
wheat crops still not unfrequently follow each other, 
'riiosn remarks do not, however, apply to the district on 
till* K, side of the co. mentioned above; where the i 
farms are large ; for there th»' tenants are active and ea- | 
terprising, and agriculture higlilv improvi'd. Turnips i 
extiMisivcly cultivated, and. for tbe most jiart, in drills ; I 
few oats grown. Cattle of mlxe<l hreed, and ratiier in- 
ferior. Pork and bacon much used by the people. Large j 
flocks of turkeys raised by some farmers. iVainage in j 
some places much wanted. Average rent of land, in ' 
1810, 17s- '2d. an acre. Principal mineral products, iron, j 
coal, lead, limestone, and freestone. With tlie exception 
of S Wales, Staffordshire, and Lanarksliire, more than 
double the quantity of iron is made in this co, that is made 
in any other co. of tlie empire ; the Salop furnaces hav- 
ing produced above 73.000 tons of iron in 1830, and 
:iho”e HMJ.OOO tons in 1831). The furnaces are principally 
in Colidirook Dale, between Wellington and Wnley. 
Excellent china ware, and a very superior species of 
jiottery, are made at Coalport on the Severn and its vi- 
cinity ; pipes, nails. Sec., are made at Broseley ; carpets 
at llridmiorth ; gloves at Ludlow, &c. Some branches 
of the flannel manufacture are carried on in Shrewsbury 
and its neighbourhood ; but by far the largest portion of 
the flannel sold In its markets Is brought from Me- 
rioneth and Denbigh. The Severn, which becomes na- 
vigable at Poole, CO. Montgomery, traverses this co. in a 
S. K. direction, dividing It Into two not very unequal 
portions ; and it is besides Intersected by very import- 
Jint canals. Hoads formerly very bad, but now a good 


deal improved, though still susceptible of much amellor- 
aiion. Salop is divided into 1,5 hundretls, or districts 
answerable to that denomination, and 216 pars. It re- 
turns 1 1 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 4 for tho co., and 2 
each for tho bors. of Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, and Wen- 
lock, and 1 for Ludlow. Registered electors for the co., 
8,81.5, of whom .5,039 were for the N., and 
the S. division of the co. In 1831, Salop had 
Inhabited houses, 46,427 families, and 222,938 In- 
nabs., of whom 111,017 were males, and 111,921 females. 

relief of the poor, in 1839-40, 
vl’lc. • value of real property, in 1815, 1,083,702/. 

professions, In do., 279,933/. 

nrn,/ A I E, an island on the W. coast of Hi^dostan, 
with’ immediately N. of Bombay island, 

1 “ i® connected by a narrow causeway. 

Pnn i!! ’ '^ith an average breadth of about 13 m. 

n,aS‘ y estimated at 50,000, about l-6th of whom 
on Cliriftians. There are two towns 

uenf-fn I Obrabunder ; the first being 

anll^ ^ fort, several churches, 

remn?o^!ir® British cantonment. The more 

tr lb, K of the island are inhabited by wild 

no intercourse with the Hindoos of the 
, but wtio, being occupied as burners of charcoc4, 
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bring It doWri fO partidular spots, whence It is carried 
away by dealers in the article, who deposit in its place a 
payment, settled by custom, of rice, clothing, and iron 
tools. 

The most remarkable objects of Salsette are the cave- 
temples of Kennedy, among the most remarkable Budd- 
hic excavations in India. They are of various sizes and 
forms, being scattered at different elevations over both 
sides of a high knoll, belonging to a range of hills which 
divides the island into two nearly equal parts. The 
largest, and most remarkable caVe, bears a groat resem- 
blance to that of Carlee (which see 1. 539.), and was 
converted by the Portuguese into a church. It is entered 
through a fine and lofty portico in front, a little to the 
left hand of which is a detached octagonal pillar, sur- 
mounted by three lions seated back to back. On eltlier 
side of the portico is a colossal statue of Budh, nearly 
20 ft. In height. The screen which separates the ves- 
tibule from the temple has In its centre a large door, 
above which are three windows in a semicircular arch ; 
elsewhere, it is covered with carved figures. The apart- 
ment within is 91^ ft. in length, and 38 in broadtli, semi- 
circular, and surrounded on every side, but that of the 
entrance, with a colonnade of octagonal pillars. Of 
these, 12 on either side nearest the entrance have carved 
bases and capitals ; ttio rest are not finished in this 
manner. In the semicircular end is a dome-shaped 
rock, the dayi^os of Buddhic temples, traditionally said 
to have once supported the tee, or sacred umbrella. Tho 
roof, like that of the Carlco temple, is a semicircular 
arch, supported by slender ribs of teak-wood. Tho 
various other caves in this hill are square, or flat-roofed, 
and attached to many are deep and well-carved cisterns. 
There arc other cave-temples in the island, at the vil- 
lages of Mompezier, and Ambowlee ; and at the former 
are ruins of a very handsome Portuguese church and 
.lesuit monastery. {Forbes j Lord Valcntia ; Ueber^^c.^ 
in Mod. Trav.) 

SALTA, a city of S. America, cap. of tho prov. of its 
own name, republic of La Plata, on the high road from 
Buenos Ayres to I’otosi, 820 m.N.W. the former city; 
lat. 24*^ ah' N., long. 610 H 3U" W. Pop. from 8,000 to 
9,000. “ Upon the wlioh; it lias a neat appearance, and 
boasts of a cathedral and many churches. It is, how- 
ever, ba«lly situated in tho bottom of a valley, through 
which flow the rivers Arias and Silleta (tributaries of 
the Sahulo) ; the latter of which has, of late years, aban- 
doned its ancient bed, and seems to threaten, at no dis- 
tant period, to burst over tlie low marsliy grounds upon 
which the city stands.” (^Parish's Buc7ios Ayre.'t, p. 273.) 
Its air is unhealthy ; hut its vicinity abounds with wheat, 
rye. cattle, See., in which, arid in salt, wine, hitles, and 
n'luics, the city has an active trade. It was founded by 
Don Philip de Lerma in 1582. 

S.ALTASH, a decayed her., market-town, and par. 
chapelry of England, co. Cornwall, S. div. liuiid. of 
East, 17 m. S.S.E). Launceston, and 4 m. N.W. Ply- 
mouth. Pop. of bor., iii 1831, 1,637. It stands on a 
steep rock, ne.ir the Tamar, from which tlie principal 
street runs at right angles, the liouses rising one above 
another to the hill-top, on which stands the chapel and 
town-hall. The latter is supported by pillars, tlie open 
space beneath being used for a market. Streets narrow 
and ill-built ; the houses being, for tlio most part, little 
better than cottages, though chiefly of stone from tho 
rock on which the town stands. The chapel is small ; 
and tho living is a curacy subordinate to the vicarage of 
St. Stephen, value 45/. a year. There are also two places 
of wor.ship for Dissenters, with attached Sunday-schools, 
and there is a small freo-school. Saltasli, which appears 
to have been formerly of more importance than at pre- 
sent, is principally inhabited by nshermen, or persons 
connected with the 


the docks and shipping of Devonport ; 
and in summer is a favourite resort for holiday-people 
from Plymouth and the surrounding neighbourlioptL It 
is likewise one of tlie chief entrances into t'oruwaU%o»n 
Devonshire, and is approached by a ferry over tlio 
Tamar, the revenues ol which belong to the corporation. 
Saltash was made a free bor. in the reign of Henry 111., 
and returned 2 mems. to tho H. of C. from the reign of 
Edward VI. down to the Reform Act, by which it was 
disfranchised. It was considered of too little Importance 
to be included in the provisions of the Municipal Reform 
Act. Markets on Saturday : fairs, Feb. 2., July 25., and 
the Tuesdays before each quarter-day. 

SALTCOATS, a sea- port town of Scotland, co. Ayr, 
partly in tlie par. of Ardrossan, and partly in that of 
Stovenston, 24 m. S.W. Glasgow, and about 1 m. S. Ar- 
drossan. Pop. in 1836, about 4,(X)0. It has some good 
houses; but, on the. whole, is indifferently and irregu- 
larly built, ai d mean looking. It has a town-house, with 
a handsome spire, clock and J^U. Its name is deriv^ 
feom the salt-works, ystabnlhcd in the town l|r the - 

K roductiou of salt, by the evaporation of sea water ; 

ut since the repeal of the duty on salt, tliey have 
been nearly abandoned. Magnesia, however, still con • 
tinuos to be produced to some extent. Tho principal 
8 s S 
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dependence of the inhab. It on the weaving and tewing 
of muslins, for Uio Glasgow manufacturers. There may, 
in all, be about dOO looms so employed ; principally on 
lapp^s, gauzes, shawls, trimmings, silks, &c. About 
30,000 tons of coal are annually shaped here for Belfast, 
Dublin, See. A good deal of ship>building was formerly 
carried on ; but latterly it has decMned, Two con- 
gregations belong to the United Associate Synod, and 
one to the Relief ; and there is a Gaelic cha{)el. It has 
a subscription library, a parochial school, a free school, 
managed by a committee of ladies, and other schools, a 
savings* bank, and some friendly societies, a brancli of 
the Ayrshire Banking Company, &c. The harbour is 
very defective ; and in this respect it labours under 
great disadvantages as compared with Ardros.sim. (New 
Statist. Acc. nf Scotland^ Ayrshirey parishes Ardrossan 
and Stevenston.) 

SALUZZO (Fr, Satuces), a city of the Sardinian 
dom., div. Coni, c^. prov., at the foot of the Alps, on 
an affluent of the To, 30 m. S.S.W. Turin. Pop., in 
1838, 14,426. It consists of two portions, one on the 
summit and declivity, and the other at the foot of a hill, j 
The upper town is walled, tolerably well built, and has 
a castle, which was, for three centuries, the residence 
of the Marquises of Saluzzo ; one of whom, between I 
1476 and UiHO, constructed the gallery through the Col | 
de Vise. (Murray's Handbook /or Piedmont. 344.) The ; 
lower town is the more populous, and continues on the 
increase. The cathedral, a handsome building, is in a ^ 
suburb. Saluzzo has several convents, an intendency, a j 
court of primary jurisdiction, and a royal college. It 
is a bishop’s see. its chief manufactures comprise silk, 
leather, hats, and hardware : and it has some trade in 
wine, corn, and cattle. Under liie French, Saluzzo was 
the cap. dep. Stura. (Rampoldi. Coirg.. Sec.) 

SALZBURG, a city of Upper Austria, cap. of the 
circ., as it formerly was of an archbishopric of the s.iiue 
name, on the Salzach, a tributary of tl»e Inn, 67 m. 
S.W. Linz, and 70m. E.S.E. Munich. Lat. 47^ 4 H' 10^' 
N. J long. 13° U 2.V' E. Pop., in 18.34, about 12,000, 
having decreased considerably since .Salzburg ceased to 
be the cap. of an indep. territory. 'ri»e Salzach, which 
here flows impetuously betweeu two masses of rock, 
divides the city into two portions, connected by a stone 
bridge, 370 ft. in length. It is walled, and entered by 
eight gates ; and on a lofty point, commanding tlic town 
and adjacent country, is the Uuensnlxberg, formerly the 
feudal citadel and residence of the prince-archbishops, 
but now used as a barrack. On the opiiosite side of the 
river is the Capuciner berg .similar height, surmounted 

the Capuchin convent. Owing to tlic number of its 
churches, the profusion of marble statuhs, and flat-roofed 
houses, Salzburg has the aspect of an Italian city. Ac- 
cording to Turnlmli, one of the principal hotets.'which, 
he says, forms a fair specimen of the general style of 
buildfng, “ is a heavy pile of masonry, five stories in 
height, and c*ompo8ed of walls, flooring.s, and internal 
divisions, from the basement to the roof, entirely of 
stone.** Generally speaking, the city is dull and gloomy, 
and its streets narrow, irregular, and grass-grown. The 
cathedral, constructed in the 17th centufy, on the plan of 
St. Peter*s at Rome, is large and imposing, and has nu- 
merous monuments, sculptures, paintings, and other 
works of art. It has a fine fa^'ade of white marble, occu- 
pying the whole side of a public square, wiQi three en- 
trances, flanked by two rows of marble statues. Several 
of the other churches are highly gilt, and decorated. 
Monasteries are numerous, but the number of their 
Inmates has been much reduced. In the church of the 
Benedictine convent is the tomb of Michael Haydn, tlie 
musical composer, who, as well as Mozart, was a native 
of Salzburg. The Mirabel palace is a handsome modern 
edifice. One of the greatest curiosities in the city is a 
gateway or tunnel, 420 ft. In length, cut tiirough the 
•olid rock (Spencer )y though for what purpose we are not 
informed. 

Sflisburg has a military and three civil hospitals, se- 
veral charitable institutions, a government pawn-bank, 
and a prison. It had formerly a university; but this Is 
now reduced to a lyceum of two faculties, medicine 
and jurisprudence, with a library of 20,000 vols., and 
probably of 120 MSS., some of the 8lh and Pth cen- 
turies, a botanic garden, zoological museum, &c. In 
the Benedictine convent is another extensive library, 
with collections of coins, &c. It has, also, a gymnasium, 
Ursuline female school, a spacious public cemetery, a 
public museum, and a theatre. Salzburg is still the 
residence of an archbishop, who has five suffVagans; 
and is the seat of the superior courts for the circle, Ac. 

It has manufactures of cotton yam, leather, starch, 
gunpowder, iron wire, and files, and some transit trade, 
though this has very much diminished. It is well and 
supplied with provisions; but the prev^ence 
of gomre is a drawback to Its advantages. All travellers 
agree that It is hardly possible to exaggerate the ro- 
mantic beauty of the scenery of the neighbourhood, 
ijalaburf is suppoied to occupy the iite of the anc. J«- 
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aaria, destroyed by Atilla In 448. In 80.1, Ciiarlemagne 
i and the ambassadors of NIcephorus, emperor of the 
j East, met in this town to settle tho boundaries of their 
respective empires. In the 1.3th century tlie city iK'caino 
I the cap. of a territory, governed by Its archbishops till 
j 1802, when it was secularized. ((Estr. Nat. Encyclop. ; 

I Berghaus ; Turnbull's Austria, 1. 139 — 143.; Spencer; 

! Germany and the GermanSy ii. 309 — 312.) 

SAMARANG, a town and sea-port of Java, on its N, 

I coast, the cap. of a prov., near the mouth of the river of 
: its own name, 240 m. E.S.E. Batavia ; laC. 6'^/X/S.,Iong. 

I 1 10° 27' E. Pop. supposed to be at least 20,(X)0, including 
■ many Chinese and some Europeans. It is tolerably well 
I built, and is fortified with ramparts and a wet ditch, ca- 

{ table of resisting a native force. It has many good 
louses, a large church, town-hall, and hospital, a mili- 
tary scltool, theatre, and observatoir. Before it is a 
deep morass, and It communicates with the sda only by 
two raised causeways and the river : it Is, however, less 
unhealthy than the lower parts of Batavia. Provisions 
are cheap ; and near the town are many country houses. 
“ The river, or rather creek, is very shallow, and cannot 
be entered by loaded boats at low water. The roads are 
also exceedingly insecure ; the town owes its import- 
ance, therefore, solely to the industry of the natives in 
the adjoining districts, who raise large quantities of 
coffee, pep|)er, and rice. Many ship-loads of the latter 
are annually exported to China, and to different countries 
in the Archipelago.” (Earl's Eastern SeaSy p. 48.) Sa- 
marang Is the seat of one of the three civil and crimin.il 
courts, and courts martial in the island, and the resi- 
dence of a governor with extensive authority. 

SAMARCAND, a city of indep. Tartary, in Bokhara, 
on the Sogd, or Zer-Afehan, 120 m. E. Bokhara, lat. 39*^ 30' 
N., long. 680 50 # jy/ Pop., according to Sir A. Burncs, 
about 10,000. The out-works are said to be about 30 m. 
in circ., enclosing gardens, parks, fields, and extensive 
suburbs ; the inner wall surrounding the city is of eartli, 
and has fotir gates. Samarcand has the appearance of 
having been magnificently built ; but it is now in a 
decayed condition, and gardens, fields, and plantations, 
occupy the place of its numerous streets and mosques. 
There were formerly upwards of 200 mosques, many of 
which were of white marble ; but most of these have 
, become mere ruins. Of tho 40 medressas, or Mohain- 
I medan colleges, only three are perfect, one of them 
{ forming the observatory of tlje celebrated Ulug Beg 
] being extremely handsome, ornamented with bronze 
i and enamelled bricks. Another college, called Shcredar, 

' is likewise of very beatdiful architecture. The tomb of 
the famous Timour Bee, or Tamerlane, and his family, 
still remains ; and tho ashes of tho emperor rest bencatii 
a lofty dome, the walls of which are superbly adorned 
with jaspar and agate. 

Samarcand li.is several bazars, and three large khans ; 
hut its cuniinercial importance is all but extinguished ; 
Bokhara having been for many years the great entrepot 
of the caravan-traders, as well as the modern capital of the 
country. The ancient city, Itowever, is still regarded with 
high veneration by the people, and till a king of Bokhara 
has annexed Samarcand to his rule, he is not viewed as a 
legitimate sovereign : indeeti, its possession becomes the 
first object on the demise of one ruler and the accession 
of anotiter. Paper, made of silk, is said to have been 
early manufactured at Samarcand ; but ordinary paper 
is now supplied from Russia. The situation of the city 
has been deservedly praised by Asiatics, since It stands 
near low hills, in a country elsewhere plain and level. 
Tho climate is dry and healthy ; good water is supplied 
from a great number of fountains, communicating by 
pipes with the river, and the neighbourhood furnishes 
abundance of fruit, and other supplies for the market. 

Samarcand, which was taken In 1220 by Jenghis-khan 
from the sultan Mahoi;pet, became under Timour the 
capital of one of the largest empires In the world, and 
the centre of Asiatic learning and civilization, at the 
same time that it rose to liigh distinction on account of 
its extensive commerce with all parts of Asia. . 

It was reunited to Bokhara by Abdullah at the close of 
the 16th century, since which it has gradually fallen to 
its present rank as a mere provincial town; and wo 
may now search In vain for Its ancient palaces, the 
Ixmuty of winch is eulogised by the Arab historians. 

( Burne't Bokhara, ii. 270—272. ; Jlagemeister sur I Asie 
Occidentals i Ritter's Aden, vol.v, ; Diet. G^og.) . 

SAMBOR, a town of Austrian Poland, cap. circ. of 
same ntime, on the Dniestr, 44 m. S.W. Lemberg. 1 oP* 
nearly 10,000. ( Berghaus.) It is tolerably well built, ana 
has several R. Catholic and United Greek churches, an 
hospital, a criminal tribunal, mining court, salt in- 
tendency, g 3 rmnasium, Ac. Its Inhabs. are einployc* 
partly in the manufacture and bleaching of linens, ai 
partly in making salt. Rhubarb ii cultivated In ti 
neighbourhood. (Oesterr. Nat. Encyc.) .. 

SAMOS, a famous island of the ^Egcan 8ea» 
londng to Turkey, off the W. coast or Asia W 1 nor, fro 
which it ii separated by the narrow strait called t 
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, Little Boghaz, only 2 m. across. It has on the N. the 
Gulnh of Scala Nova, Is about SOm. in length, E. and W., 
by about 8 or 9 In mean breadth j Mount KerkI, on 
its W. extremity (an, Catabates, from Its collecting clouds 
ami generating thunder), being in lat. 37° 4,V 48" N., 
long. 26° 38' 21" E. The pop. ^as estimated by Tour- 
iicfort at 12,000 ; Mr. Turner, a later, though Inferior 
authority, estimates it at 60,000 ; but this, we have little 
doubt, was decidedly beyond the mark, even at the time 
when it was framiKi ; and since the revolution in Greece, 
there has been a good deal of emigration from the island. 
A chain of mountains runs from one extremity of the 
island to the other : most of them are covered, as In an- 
tiquity, with forests of oaks and other timber, though in 
parts they are precipitous and bare. Tournefort says 
that they consist princip.'illy of white marble. It has 
several pretty extensive valleys, especially on its S. shore, 
which, being well watered by streams from the hills, pro- 
duce, even with the most deficient culture, excellent 
crops of wheat and other grain, with olives, tigs, oranges, 
atKl other fruits, wine, silk, cotton, &c. In antiquity it 
was celebrated for its extraordintury fertility ; it was then, 
also, cultivated with the utmost care, and the walls still 
exist which were built to form the sides of the mountains 
into terraces, and to facilitate their culture. ( Tournejort^ 
i. 407.) It still continues to be the most productive 
island of the Archipelago. It annually exports consider- 
able quantities of corn ; from 25,000 to 30,000 cantars 
grapes, and about 15,000 barrels raisins. The only 
thing which Strabo did not admire in Samos was its 
wine (lib. xiv.) ; but 'rournefort says that when properly 
made, its muscadel wine is very superior. Perhaps It was 
not proiluced In antiquity. Oil and valonia are also con- 
siderable articles of export. Wolves and other wild ani- 
mals occasionally commit ravages among the oxen and 
sheep ; poultry are excellent, and partridges exceedinglv 
abundant. Exclusive of marble, it Is said to furntsn 
iron, lead, and even the precious metals. 

Having voluntarily surrendered to the Turks, this 
island has been less harshly treated by them than most 
others in the Archipelago. It, however, zealously es- 
poused the cause of the other Greeks during the revolu- 
tionary struggle; and, though it was assigned to the 
sultan by the treaty which recognised the independence 
of Greece, the inhab. refused at first to submit to his 
officers. Previously to this event, the government of the 
Island was substantially vested In three primates, chosen 
by the inhabs. But this, if we may believe Mr. Turner, 
by whom the higher order of .Samians are called “ the 
most unprincipled miscreants in existence" (til. 110.), 
would seem to have been no great boon. Besides being 
oppressed by the agents of the Sultan and the Primates, 
the island has, also, been fleeced bv a swarm of Caloyers, 
Papas, and other Greek priests, whose only claim to live 
at the public expense is, that they are able to repeat mass 
from memory. A considerable sum is remitted to the 
bishop of Nicaria for his important service in blessing, 
once a year, the water and cattle of the inhabitants! 
{Tourn^ort,\, 408.) 

The present cap. of the Island, called Khora, or Me- 
gali-khora, is on its S. side, about 2 m* from the 
sea, on the lower extremities of a mountain, on the 
ascent of which the citadel of the ancient city was situ- 
ated. Though "Yiot without some good houses, it is a 
miserable town, having stony, steep, unpaved, and hardly 
passable streets. Vathl, on the N. side of the island, is 
larger than Khora, and has an excellent harbour ; but it, 
also, is a wretched place, with streets from 6 to 8 ft. in 
width, execrably paved and steep. {Turner^ iii. 107.) 

Such is the present state of an island that. In antiquity, 
was one of the most famous in the .®gean Sea. Samos 
early attained to great distinction. She was one of the 
most powerful of the states belonging to the Ionian con- 
federacy ; and was able, by means of her fleets, to maintain 
ner indej[>endence after CroesusAnd Cyrus had retluced the 
states of Ionia, on the Continent. The city of Samos, on 
the S. shore of the island, was extensive, and populous, 
fortified, and adorned with many noble public 
buildings. Among the other great works executed by the 
' ^ Herodotus specifies a tunnel, which they had 
I ® mountain, to convey a supply of water to 

* r immense mole, constructed for the security 

?q *J?^®“®'^bour (of which the remains still exist), about 
f 20 It. In height, and which advanced In a curved lino 
anout 4m. into the sea; and the largest temple of which 
cap^eo )*^**^^*^ had any knowledge. (I/erod., lib. Hi. 

^ j® temple to which the venerable historfkn alludes 
was dedicated to Juho, and stood a little to tlie W. of the 
city near the Imbrasus. The island, indeed, was esptv 
ciaiiy sacred to Juno, and was supposed to have been the 
^ce of her birth, and where she espousM Jupiter. 

I. Un. 19. 
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I The statue of the gdddess In this tcmpl^was very an* 
dent, having been the work of Smilis, a contemporary 
of Dsedalus. Among other statues in and near the 
temple, were those of Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, 
by Myron, one of the most celebrated sculptors of 
antiquity. Mark Antony carried off these statues to 
Borne ; but Augustus made those of Mirterva and 
Hercules be returned to Samos, retaining only that of 
Jupiter. 

The Ilffircan games. Instituted in honour of Juno, 
called by the Greeks H^«, were celebrated here with ex- 
traordinary splendour. I.ike other great temples, that of 
Juno was an asylum for all who implored the protection 
of the goddess ; and 'J’acitus notices the arrival of depu- 
ties from Samos, at Rome, praying that the vetustum 
might be con firmed. (Annat, iv. cap. 14.) The 
subsequent history of this famous edifice Is but little 
known. It has, however, fallen a sacrifice to the ravages 
of time, or of barbarians, or both. When visited by 
Tournefort, more than a century ago, portions of two 
columns were all that remained standing. 

Among other things Samos was famous In antiquity 
for its pottery, which was everywhere in great request ; 
and the art of manufacturing it is even said to have l>een 
discovered in this island. 

The government of Samos experienced the mutations 
common to the governments of most Greek states. Ori- 
ginally it had kings, who were superseded by a mixed go- 
vernment, inclining sometimes to democracy, and some- 
times to oligarchy ; while occasionally it was subject 
to tyrants. Of the latter, the most celebrated is Poly- 
crates, who attained to the sovereignty in the 6th century 
B.c. His object seems to have been to retain the go- 
vernment partly by force, partly by corrupting and re- 
ducing the inbabs., and partly by engaging them In 
schemes of foreign conquest. {Mitford's Greece^ i. 460.) 
At a period subseuucnt to the death of Folycrates, who 
was inveigled and crucified by the satrap of a neigh- 
bouring province, the Samians were attacked by the 
Athenians, under Pericles ; who, after an obstinate 
struggle of 9 months’ duration, succeeded in reducing 
their city; and at a somewhat later period it received 
a colony from Athens. During the contest between 
Mark Antony and Augustus, Samos was, for a while, the 
head quarters of the former and of Cleopatra, who kept 
court here with more than regal magnificence. After 
Augustus had become the master of the Roman world, 
he passed a winter in this island, which he restored to 
its freedom , and at the same time conferred on it other 
marks of his favour. It afterwards became subject to 
the Greek emperors ; and finally, in the 16th century, 
to the Turks, under whose brutalising sway it has been 
rtxlucod to the miserable state in whicn we now find it. 

Of the many illustrious individuals that Samos has 
produced, Pythagoras is by far the most distinguished. 
The a?ra of his birth is not quite ascertained, but it ap- 
pears to have occurred about 580 years B.c. He early 
visited Egypt and other ancient seats of learning ; but, 
on hi.s return from his travels, being, as Is said, dissatis- 
fied with Polycrates, he emigrated to Magna Grecia, and 
founded at Crotona a school of philosophy, that speedily 
attained to the highest celebrity. Samos also gave birth 
to Rhflpcus, said by Herodottis to have been the architect 
of the temple of Juno, to Theodorus the sculptor, and 
a host of others. Anacreon was among the distinguished 
guests inf Ited by Polycrates to Samos. 

The narrow strait between Samos and the mainland is 
famous in ancient history for the great victory gained in 
it and the adjacent promontory of Mycale, over the fleet 
and army of Xerxes, on the same day that the forces he 
had left in Greece, under Mardonius, were destroyed at 
Platwa. (Exclusive of the authors already rcler red to, 
see Ancient Universal //wfory, viii. 259— 284., and xili. 
510. 8vo ed. ; Anacharsis, cap. 74. ; Facciolati Lexicon, 
voce Saynos, &c.) 

SANA, a city of Arabia, the cap. of Yemen, and the 
residence of the Imdm, in a valley from 6 to 9 m. 
ill breadth, and 4,000 ft. above the level of the wean, 
near the head of the Shah river, and about 150 m. 
N N E. Mocha. Pop., according to the estimate of 
Mr Cruttenden, in 1836, 40,000. The city is walled ; as 
is also its suburb of Blr-el-Azab, which was open in 
Niebuhr’s time. The city and suburb, together, are 
said to bo 54 m. in ctre. The walls are mounted with 
cannon, but these are in a very bad condition. At both, 
the E and W. extremities of the city is a castle, having 
each a palace of the imam. The streets of Sana are 
narrow, though broader than those of Mocha, and some 
other Arabian cities. A handsome stone bridge Is 
tlirown across the principal street, down which a stream 
of water runs in wet weather. Houses principally built 
of brkk, with open holes for windows, closed when 
necessary oy wooden shutters ; but some, belonging to 
the higher classes, have glass windows, beautifully 
! stained. The palaces are built of hewn stone, plastered 
over with grey-coloured mortar. All the private resi- 
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denc69 tn 8^ appear to be furnished with fountains. 
There are about 20 mosques, very elaborately adorned, 
many having their domes gilt, especially those in which 
are the tombs of the Imams. The public baths are 
both numerous and good : they are on the same plan as 
those of Egypt, and a favourite ' resort of the mer- 
chants, w)*o meet here to discuss the state of trade, and 
the news of the day over their cup of keshr, and their 
never-failing hookaii.” 

A part of the city is appropriated to the Jews, who 
amount to about 3,000. Each pays about a dollar a year 
for jiennission to reside; and a sheikh is appointed, 
who is responsible for the regular payment of this 
impost, .and of the heavy taxes laid upon their vine- 
yards, gardens, &c. The Jews subsist chiefly by the 
sale of silver ornaments, gunpowder, and spirituous 
liquors, and many by working as common artisans, such 
os shoemakers, &c. There are also many Hindoos among 
the population, who, like the Jews, are obliged to con- 
ceal as much as possible the property they possess, for 
fear of exaction. The Mohammedan merchants are 
generallj wealthy, and live in good style. The principal 
trade of Sana is in coffee, the ci^ being in the heart of 
the coffee country of Yemen. The article is brought 
into the market in Dec. and Jan. ; and considerable 
quantities of it are retained in tlm warehouses. It is, 
however, little used for home consumption, the favourite 
leverage being ArrxAr, an infusion of the husk. 'I'he 
cofl*ee-husk accordingly fetches here the higher price of 
the two, from 4 to 12 dollars per 100 lbs. Ijelng paid for 
it. Very fine silk goods, spices, sugar, &c., are exposed 
for sale in the bazaars. I’he imports are principally piece 
goods and Persian tobacco ; with dates, and a great 
quantity of thread, or ratlier twist for weavitrg. Glass is 
in great request, and is principally siipnlieil from Egypt. 
The import duties at Sana are so slight as to be almost 
nominal. 

The climate Is too dry to be healthy ; rain seldom falls, 
and famine appears to be a frequent result. Some in- 
scriptions, supposed to be in the ancient Himyari cha- 
racter, have been discovered hero (see Gt og. Journal^ 
viii. 287.), but travellers have hitherto found few, or no 
other antiquities. The greater part of the fortifications, 
and an aqueduct now ruined are said to have iM^en the 
work of the Turks, who held the sovereignty of the coun- 
try tilt about two centuries ago. ( Cruttenden, in Gcog. 
Journal, viii.; Niebuhr, P'oijage en Arabic, &c.) 

SANDWICH, a cinque-port, mun. ami pari. bor. 
of Engl-and, co. Kent, lathe St. Augustine, huncl. Kastry, 
on the Stour, about 2 m. from its mouth, and G> m. E. by 
S. London. Area of town and port, 1,960 acres. Pop., in 
1831, 3,136. The pari. bor. however Comprises, with 
the foregoing, the pars, of Deal ami Walmer, and the 
extra-parochial hamlet of St. Bartholomew, having an 
aggregate area of 3,810 acres, and a pop., in 1831, of 12,23.5. 
Sandwich is divided into the three ]»ar8. of St. Mary, St. 
Peter, and St. Clements. It is washed on the N.I5. by 
the river Stour, and surrounded on every other side by a 
dyke, the remains of its old fortifiration. It is irregularly 
built, and has a more ancient appearance than, perhaps, 
any other town in the county. The streets are well 
paved, and lighted, and the itihabs. are supplied with 
excellent water from the river, and from a spring which 
rises near the Bastry, and is brouglit to the town by a 
canal, 3 m. in length. St. Clement’s church is a spacious 
building, with a massive tower of Norman architecture 
rising from four semi-circular arches in the centre of the 
builmng, aud supported on strong piers. In some parts 
It is curiously ornamented. The living is a vicarage, 
with a nett income of 3IW. a year. St. Mary’s is also a 
vicarage, worth WIL a year nett. Both the foregoing 
pars, are in the gift of the archdeacon of Canterbury'. 
St. Peter's is a rectory, in the gift of the crown and the 
corporation of Sandwich alternately, worth 144/. a year 
nett. 'There are places of worship for Independents and 
Wesleyans ; two hospitals, one founded in the 12th cen- 
tury, ^d accommodating 16 residents, who must be free- 
men ;lbe guildhall, built in 1579. and a new house of 
correction, comprise most of the remaining public build- 
ings. 'The free grammar school of Sandwich was founded 
In the reign of Elizabeth, and received considerable en- 
dowments in lands in 1563. Its governors are the mayor 
and corporation : it has four scholarships in Lincoln 
€^)llege, Oxford, of which two are in the appointment of 
the governors of the school, and two in that of the rector 
and fellows of the college ; and four In Calus College, 
Cambridge, nominated in a similar manner. It has, also, 
a national school and other charities. The town has 
been for several years in a depressed and declining state. 

It has no manufactures, and its trade is trifling, consist- 
ing princifKilly in the importation of coal for the use of 
the town aud neighbouring country. I’he scheme of 
straightening the course of the Btoiir to the sea so as to 
form a canal, has been abandoned for want of capital and 
enterprise. {Munic. Bound. Hep.) 

Sandwich was first incorporated by Edward HI. Its 
corporation consists of 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
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Styled the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the totkn 
ami port. Their Jurisdiction extends over Ramsgate, 
Sarr, and ^Valmer, and did formerly over Deal, which 
are all members of this cinque-port. Sandwich has, 
however, iio commission of the peace except upon np. 
tition or grant, it has sent two metns., usually styled 
barons, to the H. of C. since the 42d of Edw. HI. Pre- 
viously to the Keform Act, the right of voting was in the 
freemen, resident aiid non-resident, the freedom being 
acquired by birth, gift, marriage, apprenticeship, owner- 
ship, and residence. Registered electors !n the new 
pari, bor., In 1839-40, 977 ; corp. revenue, in 1839, 1,339/. 

Sandwich, formerly called Lundenwick, appears to 
have risen into consequence, on the decline of llich- 
Imrough, the an. Uhutupium, about the 6th century. 
It was long a place of considerable trade, and continued, 
till a comparatively late period, to be a hind of out-port 
to I.A>ndon, many goods being conveyed by lattd to and 
from the capital. Markets, Wednesday aud Saturday; 
fair, Dec. 4., for clothing, &c. {Mun. and Bound. 
Reports, Ac.) 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. (5c^ Polynusia.) 

SANQUHAR, a royal and pari. Imr. of Scotland, co. 
Dumfries, in the valley of the Nlth, and near the left 
bank of that river on the road from Dumfries to Ayr, ‘2f’> 
m. N.N.W. the former. Pop., in 1831, 1,527. It con- 
sists pilnclpally of a main street along the line of the 
high road. It has a town-hall, with a tower and clock, 
a handsome par. church, built in 1823, 2 chapels in con- 
nection with the Associated Secession Church, and a 
chapel for Anabaptists ; with a parochial and other 
schools, a subscription library, a savings* bank, Ac. Tlie 
iniiab. are priiicli)ally dependent on the weaving of cot- 
tons, and on the sewing and embroidery of muslins for 
the Glasgow manufacturers. 'There is an extensive 
carpet manufacture at Crawick Mill, about 1 m. from tluj 
town. 

Sanquhar seems to have derived its origin from Its fine 
oki castle, now in nuns. 'I'hls, which formerly btdoiK'ed 
to the lonls of Sanquhar, having been purchased in IfiSO 
by an ancestor of the last duke of Queensberry, became, 
ou the demise of the latter, with other vast possessions 
in Dumfrie.Hshire, the property of the family of Buc- 
cleugh. It was created a royal bor. in 1.596, and is united 
with Dumfries, Annan, Lochinuben, and Kitkcudbriglii 
ill sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered electors, 
in 1839.40, WJ. Cori>oration revenue. In 18,30.40, 73/. 
Councillors, 17. (New Sfatistical Account of Scotland, 
art. Sanquhar ; and Official Returns.) 

SAN'TA CRUZ. (.SVr 'T enerikkb.) 

.SANTANDKH (an. Portus Btcndium,) a city and sea- 
port on tlie N. coast of .Spain, cap. prov. of its own 
name on the W, side of the bay of the same name, run- 
ning into the Bay of Biscay, .50 m. W.N.W. Bilb.ao. 
Pop., acc. to Miflano, 18,716. It is built on the slope of 
a hill, and has wide streets lined with tolerably re- 
spectable houses, the principal public edifices being the 
cathedral, 2 par. churches, and 3 hospitals. Few of 
these, however, po.ssess any architectural merit ; and 
C^aptain Cook, an intelligent traveller, states, that “ .San- 
tander is almost the only place In Spain of similar mag- 
nitude, where no artist in any department has left a 
memorial of his skill.” (Sketches in Spain, i. 76.) It is a 
tliriving town, however, with a considerable niimlier of 
new houses, very unusual in Spain; and it is the chief 
sea-port of Old Castile, it having been the principal ol)- 
ject of the government for some years back to make it 
one of the principal marts for the supply of Madrid. It 
has a large tracle with Cuba, to which it sends the 
wheat of Castile, large mills being erected in the 
n<*lghbourhood for converting it into flour previous to 
embarkation. The exportation of wool is at present 
shared with Bilboa ; but when the roads are completed, 
it will have the superiority over that port from its 
greater proximity to the Vkool-bearing districts. 'There 
are iron-mines In the neighbouring mountains; but, 
owing to the disturbed state of the country for sonio 
years past, they have been little wrought. The as- 
tiltero, or building establishment of the marine, for- 
merly much employed. Is now almost In ruins; ami, 
the forests of the Montana, which once supplied Spain 
with nearly all the timber for the navy, arc now sel- 
dom fised, except for the supply of fbel. The harbour 
of .Santander is large, well sheltered, easily acccs.sHde, 
and sufflcieptly deep for all trading vessels. The vicinity 
produces an abundance of wheat and other grains, Iruits 
of severaU varieties, and large quantities of cattle ; 
const also swarming with salmon and other kinds of lisn. 
(Cook's Sketches, i. 75 — ^78. ; Miflano, ^c.) , 

SANTARKMfan. Presidium Juliam ) a river-port ami 
town of Portugal, formerly the residence of the court, 
prov. Bstreroadura, cap, comarca, on the Tagus, 45 m. 
N.N.K. Lisbon. Pop. estimated at 8,000. It is built on 
a hill, and consists or 3 separate parts ; the Maravilla on 
the summit, the Ribera on the E. declivity, and tna 
Alfange on the W. and S., descending to Jho rivyi s 
bank,, and commanded by iho fortress of Alcaaaba. uiuy 
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ft few portions of its old walls remain. It is well built, 
and has some good public edifices ; but these are much 
neglected, and several have almost fallen to ruin since 
ihe removal of the court to Lisbon, in the 15th century. 
Besides numerous churches and convents, Santarem has 
several hospitals and asylums, and two Latin schools ; 
and it is the seat of the Patriarchal seminary, the highest 
ecclesiastical establishment in the kingdom. Its envi- 
rons are fertile, and well cultivated, and it has an active 
trade with Lisbon. {Diet. G^og., ^c.) 

SANTORINI (an. Thera), an Island of the .®gean 
Sea, belonging to the S. Cvciados, G5 m. N.N.E. from 
the nearest point of Crete, Mount St. Kilns, the highest 
point of the island, being In lat. 36° 2(g 4b" N., long. 
‘250 8" E. Pop. 12,0(K). This island is shaped like 

a crescent, or rather horse shoe, the concave side to the 
W., forming a bay, sheltered by the islands Therasla, 
Aspronisi, &c. The island has a dismal appearance from 
the sea, consisting wholly of black volcanic rocks, with- 
out wood, rivers, or rivulets ; but It has, notwithstand 
ing, some very fertile districts, the decomposed volcanic 
ro( ks and ashes supplying a fruitful soil, which being 
carefully cultivated, pro<iucc8 corn, cotton, and large 
supplies of wine. The inhab. have no water, other tlian 
that which they collect in cisterns ; and the calcined 
rock, being of a light consistency, the houses are rather 
excavated in it than built. Pyrgos in the centre of the 
I.sland, near the seat of the ancient Thera, and Scares, 
on the coast of the bay, are tlie only towns of any con- 
sequence. The inhab. are very industrious ; and have 
sustained little other inconvenience from the Turkish 
dominion except that of paying the tribute due to the 
Porte. 

It was the general opinion of the ancients, that this 
island, and others in its vicinity, had been throivn 
up from the bottom of the sea; and Pliny says that 
this event occurred in the 4th year of the I.'i5th Olym- 
piad. {Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 87.) No doubt, however, 
thi.j date is erroneous ; as it appears from Herodotus, 
that the island was inhabited 1,560 years n. c., or 1313 
years before the <U)och assigned by Pliny for Its appe.ar- 
nncc. {Jlerod.. lib. iv, caps. 147. 148. and 161.) Pro- 
bably, unless the date given by Pliny be vitiated, he may 
have referred to some eruption that had occasioned an 
enlargement of the i.sland. The convulsions of winch it 
was anciently the theatre, have not been suspended in 
more modern times ; a new island having been tlirown 
uj) near Its coast in 1573, and another in 1707, each l)eing 
preceded by a violent volcanic eruption. In remote an- 
tiquity it was called Calliste^ or the beautiful, an epithet 
that never could Itave been applied to it, iiad it.s appear- 
ance then been at all like tliat which it now exhibits. 
The ruins of Its ancient city, Thera, on the hill now 
called St. Ellas, evince its extent and magnificence. 
( Tuurnefort, 1. 261., &c. ; Sonnini's Greece and Turh<y, 
287., &c. Eng. trnns. ; Herodote par Lareher ; Tab, 
Geog., art. Thera, S^c.) 

SANTOS, a town and sea-port of Brazil, prov, St. 
Paul, in a low and unhealthy situation on the N. sidr^ of 
tile dand St. Vincent, 35 in. S.S.E. St. 1 aul, lat. 
23® 50' 15' S., long. 4G'®0' 16" W. “ Santos is a place 
of considerable trade, being the storehou.xe of tlie great 
captaincy of S. Paulo, and tlie resort of many vessels 
trading to the liio de la Plata. It is tolerably well built ; 
and its pop., consisting chiefly of merchants, shop- 
Kcepers, and artificers, amounts to 6,000 or 7,(>00.” 
(a/arce, n. 83.) The nop. has, however, increased ma- 
terially since the publication of Mawe’s work. Several 
rivulets flowing from the mountains unite In one great 
river a little above the town. The port is formed by tlie 
continent and the Island St. Amaro. There are two 
entrances, but that of the S. Is alone navigable by large 
y^Meh ; the other, which is formed by the river Ber- 
vioga, l^ing fit only for small craft. The harbour admits 
Rhips of large burden, which are sheltered from all winds 
except those from the S. S.W. round to the S. E. A 
phot Is not absolutely necessary on entering, t “ In ad- 
7 river Santos, you will have 10, 9, 8, and 

/ tathoms water, until you near the bar. Upon which 
mere are only from 4| to 5 fathoms : the entrance is nar- 
lo'f’.u ^ starboard side is much the boldest, and has 
flro* I water close to the shore. After passing the 
the water deepens to 15 and 16 

thorns within 12 fathoms of the sliore. The best 
anchorage will bo abreast nearly of the centre of the 
nhiina fathoms, on a bottom of mud. Provisions are 
11 hr!? * u’ water may be obtained by sending 

^ m. farther up the river.” {IHunTs Nailing 
hy 2 for^* ^ called tho Narrows is defended 

comilai'S wmmerce of Santos will not bear to be 
able It 1» ^ory coiislder- 

mentu article of export ; and the »hip- 

are8imib.r»^^K° Increasing. The imports 

fh^nS-t of ^ were, 

0» with the laur‘ VySto'® 


An AceoiTNT of tlie Exports of Sugar from Santos 
during tho three Seasons ending with 1839-40. 
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SAONE (HAUTE), adep. of France, rcg. E.; between 
lat. 47*^ 1ft' and 48® N., and long. 6® 36' and 7*^ E., having 
N. the dep. Vo8ge.s, 1^. Haiit-Rhin, S. Doubs, and W. 
Cote-d’Or and Haute-Marne. Length, N.E. and S.W. 
about 70 m., breadth varying from 2ft to 40 ni. Area, 
630,990 hectares. Pop., in 1836, .338,910. In the N. and 
P'. are the Vosgds mountains, and their ranii(icatioris. 
'Phe general slope is to the S.W., in which direction 
the Sa6nc traverses tlie d6p. throughout its centre. 
'Phe Oignon forms its S.E. boundary. There is a con- 
siderable extent of rich soil. In 1834, tlie arable lands 
were supposed to comjiri.se 2.56,103 hectares, meadows 
68,923 do., vineyards 11,769 do., and woods lft4,‘230do. 
Agriculture has made some progress within the present 
century ; but It is still very backward. The produce of 
corn, pulse, &c., exceeds the demand for home con- 
sumption. Wheat, oats, and barley, are the principal 
crops. In 1835, according to the official returns, nearly 
1,820,000 hectol. of grain of all kinds were harvcstoif, 
besides about 1,000,000 do. potatoes. The vineyards 
form a principal source of wealth, 'i'he produce may be 
e.stimated at about 350,000 hectol. a year. The wines of 
Hay, Uharicy, Navenne, Quincy, Gy, and Champlitte-le- 
Chateau, are tlie best : they have a fine colour, body, 
un b(m gout, and may be kept fur a long time. ()7i peut 
les considi-rer comtne dr bans vins d'urdinaircs de trui- 
sieme qualite. ( Jnllien, p. 135.) 

Near the Vosges, large quantities of cherries are 
grown for tho manufacture ot hirschwasscr. Timber is 
an important product ; and the annual produce of wool 
is estimated at 130,000 kilogr. In 1835, of 129,312 proJ^' 
perties suliject to the conirih. foncikre, < 7,324 were 
assessed at h*ss than 5 fr., and 20,466 at from 6 to 
lOfr. j while only 91 were asse.s.sed at 1,000 fr. and up- 
wards. In minerals, this dcp. is one of the richest in 
P'rancc. <t8 Iron forges employ about 6,0(M) hands ; and 
bar Iron, iron plates, and wire, steel, and various iron 
goods arc made to the annual value of 14,000,000 fr. (Hass 
and earthenware, cotton goods, paper, and hats, are al.so 
produced : the exports are, however, mostly confined to 
agricultural products, and iron goo<Is. Haute-, Saone is 
subdivided into three arrotuls. ; cliief towns, Vesont, tho 
cap., Gray and Lure. It sends four meins, to the Ch. 
a)f Dep. Begisteied electors, in 1838-39, 1,062. Total 
])Ubiic revenue (1831) 7,861,653 fr. Aci'ordfng to Hugo, 

“ I.e$ hdbitaus de In Unute Saone ayant cfe f/toitis milks 
avee les conquernuts Jrane.s on buurguignom que crux 
d'auires parlies de la I'raytce, representeut assez exactc- 
merit, par letir exferieur. rnucienne race Gaulolse on tc 
penple Gallo-romain.” {Hugo, art. Haute SaOne ; French 
OJJicial Tables.) 

SAONE-ET-T.OIHE, a dep. of France, rcg. E. prin- 
cipally between the 46th and 47th degs. of N. hit., and 
long. 3® 40' and 6® 30' E., having N. Cote d’Or, 
E. .lura and Ain, S. Blione and Loire, and W. Allier 
and Nievre. Area, 8f)t),472 hectares. Pop,, in 1836, 
5‘24.189. The E. and W. parts of the dep. are level ; the 
centre is mountainous, the mountains dividing the basins 
of the Loire and the Saone. The.se two rivers are, how- 
ever, united in this dep. by the canal du Centre. Nearly 
lialf the surface consists of a rich and fertile soil, lu 
18^44, the arable lands were supposed to eoiiiprise 456,323 
hectares, meadows 126.655 do., vineyards 37,936 do., and 
woods 160,694 do. The produce of corn exceed.s what is 
required for the consumption of the dep.: in 1836, 2,.568,(l^B 
hectolitres, principally whc.it and rye, arc said to have l>ceri 
harvested, liesidcs 2,250,000 hectolitres potatoes; whivh 
last form the staple food of the inhabs. of the moun- 
tains. Some of the vinevards in this dep.. especially 
those in the arrond. of ChiUons-sur-Sabne, produce wine 
that ranks in the first class of Burgundy. The wines 
proiluced in the other dl.^lricts are known in commerce 
by the name of vins de Mdcon. They are excellent as 
vius ordiuaires, but camiot bo comuared with the first- 
rate growths. JuUien says that their proper place is in 
the second class of burgundies, iinmtxiiately alter the 
finest growths of Beaune ; and that they are en gknkral 
corsis, spn ihu tix^ quelqtie/ois trap fumeux^ et toujourS 
agreables. (p. 12L) The produce of wine is estimated 
at about 5v/u.(i<'-» liectol. Tlie arrond. Charolles has some 
fine pastures; and, in 1830, the d^p. was supposed to 
possess 250,000 head of cattle, and 405,000 sheep, being a 
mucli iHi gcr stock than in any of the neighbouring dep«. 

A great number of hogs are reared. In 188.5, of 129,312 
properties subject to the oontrib. foncierc, 70,987 were 
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asM«scd at less than 5 (V., 26,908 at from 5 to 10 fr.. and gossa, an old and highly privileged association. (Toums^ 
2^347 at from 10to30.hr.; and 269 at 1.000 hr. and up- rad, 1. 205.~212. ; Cook's Sketches^ i. 108»ill.; Modem 
wards. Coal, iron, manganese, and marble are raised; 2Vaf».; JlfifLrno, ^(^.) 

the glass and iron works and potteries are important. • Saragossa is very ancient, being said to have been 
The commerce of the d6p. centres principally In Cha- founded bv the Phoenicians or Carthaginians. It was 
lons-sur-SaAne. This d4(p, is divided into five arronds.; greatly enlarged by Julius Ciesar, who made It the head 
chief towns, M4con, the cap., Autun, Charolles, Chalons, quarters of the veteran legion : and Augustus gave it the 
and Louhans. It sends 7 mems. to the Chamber of Ue. name of Ccesarca Augusta, with the privileges of a free 
Duties. Registered electors, 1838-39, 3,243. (DiW. Grog. y colony. Of its Roman buildings, however, which, ac- 
Ihrench (Official Tables.) cording to Strabo, must have been numerous and hand- 

SARAGOSSA, ZARAGOZA (an. some, there are scarcely any vestiges. Towards the 

a city of Si)ain, kingdom of Aragon, prov. of Its own close of the 5th century it was taken by the Goths, who 
name, in a fine plain on the Ebro, crossed here by two were expelled in 712 by the Saracens ; and at length, in 
bridges, 87 in. S.E. Pampeluna, 156 m. W. by N. Barco- 1017, It was made the cap. of a separate Moorish state. 
Iona, and 176 m. E.N.E. Madrid ; lat 41*^47' N., long. A century afterwards it was besieged and taken by Ai- 
42* 4y' \V. Pop., according to Miilano, 43,440. The phonso of Aragon ; and it was subseauently united to the 
limits of the town are marked by a wall partly of turf kingdom of Castile. But it Is principally known in 
and partly of stone; and there are 8 principal, and 2 modem history from the obstinate resistance ipadc by its 
smaller gates. It is divided into 4 quarters and 2 sub- inhabs., under Palafox, in 1808-9 to the French, com- 
urbs, comprising upwards of 200 long, narrow, ill-paved, manded successively by Marshals Mortier and Lasnes. 
and dirty streets ; Indeed, there is only one wide street The siege lasted, with some slight intennission-s, from 
in the whole city, viz. the Cbsso, which sweeps round the July 16. 1808. to Feb. 21. 1809.; when, after a loss of 
xiutside circ. of the town on tiie land side, connecting the about 6,000 men killed in battle, and of above 30,orio 
marketj>lace and the Ebro. ( Cook's Sketches in^pain^ i. men, women, and children carried off by hunger, pesti- 
109.) The houses, generally speaking, are of brick, and lence, and the fanatical excesses that raged In the unfor- 
3 stories high ; but few of them have any pretensions to tunate city, it surrendered to the French. Cotonol 
architectural display. The town has an immense number Napier’s account of this famous siege has stripped it of 
of churches, 2 of which are cathedrals, thus characterised more than half the romance with which it was early in- 
by Mr. Townsend: — “That called FA Asen is vast, vested in this country. The “ heroic” Palafox “ for more 
gloomy, and magnificent, exciting devotion, inspiring awe, th.ana month preceiflng the surrender never came forth 
and inclining the worsiiipper to fall prostrate and adore of a vaulted building which was impervious to shells, and 
in silence the God who seems to veil his glory ; the other. In which, there is too much reason to believe, that he 
called El Pilar^ being spacious, lofty, light, elegant, and and otliers, of both sexes, lived in a state of sensuality, 
cheerful, inspires hope, confidence, complacency, and forming a disgusting contrast to the wretchedness tiiat 
makes the soul impatient to express its gratitude for surrounded them.” (Napier^ il. 49. 3d tnlit.) In oh- 
benefits received.” (Spain, 1.206.) This raurch, how- stinacy, fanaticism and savage cruelty, the Saragofsanii 
ever, was nearly destroyed during tlie siege in 1808-09; seem to have borne a striking resemblance to the Jews 
and several of the other churches and convents were then besieged by Titus. The loss of the French in the siege 
also destroyed. The chapter of the united catiiedrals com- did not exceed 4,000 men. 

prises an archbishop, dean, 12 dignitaries, and .30 canons. SARANSK, a town of European Russia, gov, and 
Among the numerous other churches, 16 of which arc dist. Penza, on both sides the Saranga near the lusar, 
parochial, that of Santa Engracia is worth notice on 70 m. N. by E. Penza. Pop. 8,750. Most of its liouses 
i!4ccount of its valuable paintii^s, sculptures, &c. ; and are of wood: it has, however, two cathedrals, nearly 
tlie conventual church of St. Domingo, in the plaxei of a dozen other churches, a convent, various manufac- 
the same name, is remarkable for a fine altar-piece and turing establishments, and a large annual fair. (iSce, 
mausoleum of white rnarbi* . Ther^ are 6 Aosp/c/os, also, Penza.) 

or public almshouses, one of which, the Casa de Miscri- SAUATOF, an extensive government of European 
cortiia, has accommo<lation for 700 sick and aged persons Russia, between the 48th and 53d degs. N. lat., ana the 
of both sexes, and another affords a refuge lor upwards 4i^l and 50th E. long., having N. the govs, of Penza and 
of 1,000 orphans and foundlings. The exchange, near the Simbirsk, E. that of Orenbourg, S.E. and S. Asirak. 
PuerlaeUl Angel, Is an antique-looking, sauare building, ban, and W. Tambof, Voroneje, and the country of iho 
ornamented with busts of the kings or Aragon, en- Don Cossacks. Lengtii, and greatest breadtli, about 
closing a spacious hall supported by 50 Doric columns, 350 m. each. Area estimated at about 73,600 sq. m. 
contiguous to which is the sessions-hall of the ayuntU” Pop., in 1838, 1,-561,400. The Wolga Intersects it front 
nuento. There are two sets of barracks, and in the sub- N. to S., dividing it into two portions of nearly e(iual 
urbs are several extensive and well-planted waUis. A size, but differing considerably in general charact«'r. 
little W. of the city Is the fortress of Alja-feria, so called The E. division is a wide steppe, destitute of wood, and 
from its founder, the Moorish king Bcn-Aljafe, who covered in many parts with salt lakes, from one of which 
mode it his palace. A university was founded here on 10 million poods of salt arc said to be annually obtained, 
the expulsion of the Moors, in 1118, but was not incor- The W. division is in part iiilly, and though stony to- 
poratcii till 1474 ; it was well attended at the close of wards the S., has some tolerably fertile tracts in the N , 
the last century, but is now comparatively deserted, where agriculture is the chief occupation of the iniia- 
Ainong the other establishments may be mentioned, a bitants. Rye, wheat, oats, millet, and pease, are raised, 
royal economic society, with professors of chemistry and and In ordinary years the produce, after supplying the 
agriculture, botany, rural economy, &c. ; a royal aca- demand for home consunmtlon, leaves a considerable 
demy of the fine arts, a public library, and a monte de quantity for exportation. Potatoes, flax, and hemp, are 
piedad. The manufacturing Industry of .Saragossa, once also produced, and the cultivation of tobacco, hops, and 
very considerable, has all but fallen to decay ; the only wood, has been introduced by German and otlier co- 
manufactures, at present, being those of coarse woollen lonists. The climate, in some situations, is sutticicntly 
cloths, parchment, shoes, and leather. The town enjoys mild for the rulture of the melon, grape, and midbcrry. 
also considerable advantages for commerce, owing to its The principal forest trees are oaks, poplars, Sibcrnni 
position in the midst of a fertile country, and on the acacias, and firs. The woods are mostly in the N.\' j 
canal of Aragon, which runs from near Tudela to .Sas- and those belonging to the crown are estimated at abijtii 
tago: its trade, however, is confined chiefly to the trans- 4I8,.500 deciatines ; Imt the supply of timber is not adtj- 
port of grain to Tortosa in exchange for articles of home quate to the home demand. The rearing of live stocK 
oonsurapeion. is conducted on a large scale ; and the more weaitny 

On the whole, Saragossa maybe said to be on the proprietors are endeavouring to improve the breed oi j 
decline, like all the provincial caps., many of the old sheep, by the introduction of Merino flocks. The njar- 
iamllies having gone to hide their poverty at Madrid : lngofbc*e8 and of -silkworms is on the Increase, i | 

and many magnificent houses, on a scale not exceedca fisheries in the Wolga furnish large supplies of nsi. 
any where in Spain, are now let out in tenements. Pro- both for home consumption and exportation. 

visions of all sorts, corn, wine, oil, mutton, pmc, and salt, mill-stones and a little Iron are the chief mineral 

vegetables, are cheap, abundant, and excellent, this products, j 

being probably the liest country for living In Spain. The population is very mixed, including Tartars an 
The people, generally, are civil and polished, as in all Klrghizos, and on the Wolga are numerous ^ 

the old cities ; but tne lower classes have a bad reput- founded principally by German and other « 

ation, and assassinations are said to be common. The from W. Europe ; originally attracted thither by 
peasants of the environs wekr a Moorish costume, like of iafid, and privileges conferred by the empress ^ 
those of Valencia, and in manners they are ruder and tharine. In 17fi3. In 1811, tlielr numbers 
wore ferocious-looking than almost any other peasantry about 55,000 ; and In 1838, they are said to have Iner^ 

of the Petiitisuia.” (Cook's Sketches, 1. III.) to nearly 118,000. The colonists are free, and in m 

The climate is temperate and healthy, though some- respects subiect only to their own jurisdiction, i ^ 

what damp; the neighbourhood produces good crops conduct the most important manufactures of the govt 
of wheat, barley, and maixe, kidney-beans and other roent, which consist of linen, cotton, and woollen n* ’ 
veg^bles, wine, oil, fruits, and silk. The neigh, hosiery. Iron ware, leather, and earthenware. * 
bouring hills depasture great numbers of sheep, chiefly ure numerous flour-mllls and distilleries. X nis gn** . 
balonging to the Qanaderos or sheep-graseri of Sara* ment Is (hvourably situated for* commerce : it eom 
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niontes by the Wolga with the Nijnl-Norgorod and the 
Caspian Sea, and by ti»e Medveditza and Don, with the 
Sea of A*of. Tho j'artars have a large trade lu sheep- 
skins, and the Kalmucks in horses of a very fleet, though 
weak breed. About 5,000 merchants, trading in corn, 
salt, fish, caviar, cattle, tobacco, and fruits, had a few 
years since an aggregate capital of 11,175,000 roubles. 
Saratof is divided into 10 districts *, chief towns Saratof, 
Volsk, and Tzaritsyne. The population are mostly 
divided among the Greek, Protestant, and Mohammedan 
religions. Education, except in the schools of the 
colonists, and of the capital town, is at a very low ebb ; 
and lu 18.'10 there was but one printing-press in tho 
government. 

Saratok, a town of Iluscia In Europe, cap. of the above 
gov., on the Wolga, 335 m. S.S.K. Nljni- Novgorod, and 
3(10 m. N.N.W. Astrakhan. Lat. 31' 34" N., long. 
4(5'^ E. The pop. (including niilitiiry), according to the 
official accounts, exceeds 35, (XK) ; but this is believed to 
be beyond the mark. It consists of an upper and lower 
town ; but, though founded so late as JG65, it is neither 
regularly laid out nor well built. It has some good and 
even handsome stone residences ; but most of its houses 
are of wood, and it has frequently been In great part de- 
stroyotl by fire. There are about a dozen Greek-Rnssian 
churches, some convents, a Protestant and a H. Catholic 
clujrch, a mosque, and a. gostinoi-duvr, or bazaar, a large 
stone building for the warehousing, exhibition, and sale 
of merchandise. Since 1833, a new and handsome arch- 
bi-sijop’s palace has been constructed ; and there are 
several hospitals, a gymnasium, and an ecclesiastical se- 
minary, established in 1828, and having at present (1841) 
about 5{K) students. The inhabs. manufacture cotton 
fabrics, cotton and silk stockings, clocks and watches, 
leather, wax lights, tallow, vinegar, beer, &c. Saratof, 
which is intermediate between Astrakhan, on one hand, 
ami Moscow fuul Nijni-Novgorod on others, has an ex- 
tensive trade, its exports being principally corn, salt fish, 
hides, cattle, and native manufactured goods; and its 
import.s, te.a, coff’ee, sugar, iron, glass, and earthenware, 
woollen, silk, and cotton stuffs, peltry, &c. It has three 
large annual fairs. (Schnitxkr, La Russie j Rossart, 
J)a^ Kaiserth, Russlandt P. 591—616.) 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, the great watering place of 
the U.. States, in the 8t;ite of New York, co. Saratof, 28 m. 
N. N. W. Albany. Resident pop. in 1830, 2,204. This in- 
cijirporated village consists or a fine broad street fringed 
with trees, and has many large and excellent hotels, a 
IVcsbyterian churcli, post-office, and numerous boarding 
houses. The springs, which came Into repute throtigh 
the Indians in 1767, are spread 'over a tract Tim. across. 
Congress-spring, the most celebrated, was discovered 
in 1792. A gallon of its water holds in solution 385 
grains of sea-salt ; 3’5 do. hydriodate of soda ; 8 982 do. 
bi-carbonate soda; 95'788 ao. bi-carbonate magnesia; 
98 do. carlMmate lime ; 5 do. carbonate Iron ; and 1*5 do. 
silex. Above 1,600 people have been known to anive 
here in a week, coming n-om all parts of tho statc.s, even 
from New Orleans, a distance of between 2,000 and 3,000 
m , during the unhealthy season in the S. States. A 
very profitable trade is carried on by the proprietors 
of the several springs in the water, which is bottled and 
sent to distant {>arts. The spring water loses Its pun- 
gency, however, and its iron is entirely deposited, by 
being too long kept in bottles. 

^ The vicinity of Saratoga is especially interesting, from 
Its being tho scene of one of tho leading events in the 
war of inde[>cndence, the surrender of General Rurgoyne, 
and the British troops under his command, to General 
Gates, 17th Oct. 1777. (Ncto York Gaz. : Stuart' s Amc~ 
rtca, i. 189, 190.) 

SARDINIA (Hal. Sardegna, Fr. Sardaigne, an. Ich- 
PMsn, from its rcsmblance to the print of a foot, post 
* inland of S. Europe, and next to Sicily, 

Which It nearly equals in size, the largest In the Me- 
diterranean. It lies principally between the 39th and 
4l8t degs. of N. lat., and the 8th and 10th of E. long., 
n from Corsica on the N. by tho Strait of 

oi *** oblong form ; length, N. and S., 

anout 160 m. ; average breadth, about 60 m. ; area, with 
Its dependent Islands, 9,240 sq. m. Pop., in 1838, 524,633. 

oardlma differs from Corsica in being more diversified, 
more fertile, and richer in minerals. A large proportion 
01 the surface is hilly or mountainous. The principal 
mountain chains extend from N. to S. at no groat uls- 
coast; but in various parts of tho 
in “‘Cfe are ranges of considerable length sjretdiing 
opposite direction. The general elevation of the 
to 3,000 ft.; the peak of Lim- 
‘‘owever, is 3,686 ft., and that of Genargentu. in 
5 a 1 name (the Insani Montes of antiquity), 

of Aru... an altitude which enables the people 

canbai snow for tho consumption of the 

Yhl: P- 67.) 

those if plains, the principal being 

the T?r«Pf ®”^'®****'^ In the N., that watered by 
irsi in the centre, and the CampidanOf between 
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Orlstano and Cagliari, in the S. The Tirsi, Flnmen- 
doso, Coguinas, Mannu, &c., flowing through these 
plains, are considerable rivers : the minor enmpi are 
watered by numerous small streams. Aruund the coasts 
are many lagoons, and several considerable bays, as those 
of Cagliari, Oristano, Sassari, Orisei, &c. 

The mountain-chains of Sardinia and Corsica have a 
similar formation, being composed of gnanite, schist, pri- 
mitive limestone, &c. Through the centre of Sardinia, 
from N. to S., extends a remarkable tertiary formation 
of a calcareous nature ; and various volcotnic products 
are scattered over this formation, while the traces of ex- 
tinct craters are visible in many parts of the island. 
E'arthquakes, how'ever, are rare; nor are storms fre- 
quent, though the climate is proverbially variable as to 
temperature. According to Cant. Smyth the mean tem- 
perature of the year, at the level of the zea, may be taken 
at 61*7 Fah., and the medium height of the barometer at 
2909. 

Extensive districts are very unhealthy, and In anti- 
quity the island was celebrated alike for the excellence 
of its soil and the badness of its air. Sardinia fer tilts, et 
soli quatn cadi mcliuris ; atque ut fecunda, ita pene pet- 
tilens. (Pomp. Mela, lib. 11. cap. 7.) “ The intemperie, 
as the malaria is here called, appears to be somewhat 
different from the malaria of Italy and Sicily ; for thougii 
equally, or even more acrimonious in effect, it does not 
always produce the swelled bodies and sallow skins 
which are tlie symptoms of the latter. Both diseases 
usually commence when the summer heat, assisted by 
light showers, disengages the impure gases from the low 
grounds, and continue until the latter end of Noveml)er, 
when heavy rains have precii>itated the miasma, and pu- 
rified the air. But they diffi'r, inasmuch as malaria is 
generally supposed to be weak in its effects unless im- 
bibed during sleep ; whereas intemperie, though worst at 
night, is pernicious at all times.’' {Smyth's Sicily, p. 82 ) 
The chief source of insalubrity .appears to consist In the 
exhalations from the numerous marshes and stagnant 
pools of the plains, and might, thorefore, it may be fairly 
concluded, he greatly aliated by a proper system of 
j drainage. Fire is said to l>e a powerful antidote against 
I the evil ; and the lords of Orlstano were formerly accui- 
tomod to light large fires round tho town, which had the 
efTect cither of rarefying or destroying the mephitic 
j vapours. • 

' Notwithstanding her extent, the richness of her soil, 
her position In the centre of the Mediterranean, and her 
convenient Itarbours, Saniinia has been strangely neg- 
lected, not only by Iter own governments, but by tho 
European powers generally ; and has remained, down to 
our own times, in a semi-barbarous state. A long series 
of wars and revolutions, followed by the establishment 
of the feudal system in its most vexatious and oppressive 
form ; tl>e fact of her having been for a lengthened 
period a dependency of Spain, and. if that were po.ssible, 
worse governed even than the dominant cour try ; the 
division of the island into immense estates, most of 
which were acquired by Spanish grandees; the want 
of leases, and the re.>^triction8 on industry, have pa- 
ralysed the Industry of the inhabs., and sunk them to 
the lowest point in the scab? of civilisation. Since 17.50, 
however, iinproveinents of various kinds have been 
slowly, but gradv.ally gaining ground; and, within the 
last few years, several important and substantial reforms 
have been intnwluced, tbat will, it is to be hoped, con- 
spire to raise this fine island from the abyss into which 
it has been cast by bad law s and bad government. 

Besides that portion of the island occupied by lakes and 
marshes, there are large sandy cr stony districts, called 
macchic, which comprise, in the aggregate, more than 
l-3d part of the island : a similar extent may be assigned 
to forests and pastures ; the remaining portion of the 
suriace being Uid out in corn-fields, vineyards, olive- 
grounds, orchards, gardens, Ac. About l-5th part of the 
cultivated land is supposed to be allotted to the growth 
of corn, which, even under the present system of#gri- 
culture, is said to give a return of 7 or 8 for 1 ; and, in 
some favoured districts, the average is said by Smyth to 
amount from 16 to 50 for 1. Of the capacity of the 
island for producing the most luxuriant crops of corn, 
there can, indeed, be no manner of doubt. In antiquity, 
Sardinia was reckoned, along with Sicily, a granary of 
Home. “ Siciliam ct Sardiniatn benignissimas urbis 
nostree nulriccs." (Val. Max., lib. vi. cap. 6.) ♦ 

Etrnque fniglferis <*i*t imula noblli* arvls. 

Nec iiIUR tieNtieriam longinquis ineoibus ulloe, 

Nec Homans magU complerunt honroa terr®. 

Lucan, iii. Un. 65. 

But the unfavourable political and municipal rela- 
tions under which the island has latterly been placed, 
nave gone tar to neutralise the advantages it owes to 
nature. Tbo agriculturists of Sardinia principally con- 
sist of two great classes — those who cultivate small fkrros 
on the mitayer principle, and those who work on the es- 
tates of others, getting, in most instances, a patch of land 
for their support, and cultivating it at sudi times as they 
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are not employed on the lord’s lands. Both classes are 
excessively poor. The agreements under which the 
former class hold are seldom for more than a year ; the 
landlord furnishing the seed as well as the land, and re- 
eeiving half the produce. Those who occupy land for 
which they are obliged to pay^ a rent in corvees, or o^her 
feudal services, are, if possible, still worse off ; having 
usually to borrow the seed either from the landlord or 
from the Monti Frttwcn/ariV established for that purpose, 
and having also to defray the tithe and a host of other 
burdens. Another disadvantage, under which all classes 
labour, is the want of houses on their farms : the pea- 
sants live together in villages, and have frcvpiently to iht- 
form a journey of several miles in goiug to and coming 
from their farms. Probably, also, this may, in some de- 
gree, account for the frequent change of occupancies by 
the Sardinian peasants ; though, as Marmora has truly 
observed, their circumstances be rarely improved by such 
changes. 

Lands belonging to a canton or commune arc fre- 
ouently cultlvatetl on a kind of partnership system, being 
aivided into three portions : one of these, called vidaxxoney 
comprises all the lands that are in cultivation, and which 
are distributed by lot among certain individuals, while 
the other two portions are occupifnl in common as pas- 
ture. But, as a new distribution takes place every year, 
it is plain that no individual can take any interest in the 
Improvement of the soil ; and this sort of tenure becomes, 
in fact, the most effectual that can be devised for the ex- 
tinction of industry- Latterly, however, the govern- 
ment has been making efforts to promote the formation 
of inclosures and the division of tf>e lands ; which, though 
opposeti by the prejudices of the people, have made some 
progress. ( Marmora, Voynp^e cn Sardaigne, lih. v. cap ! .) 

Even these, how ever, are not perhaps the greatest dis- 
couragements to agriculture. As if to annihilate the pos- 
sibility of the peasantry emerging from their depressed 
condition, and to oblige them to confine their industry to 
the supply of their indispensable wants, it has been en- 
acted that no corn shall ta* exported if its price exceed .30 
reals the starello ; and a heavy duty is laid on all that Is 
exported, as a substitute for a general land tax. Most 
other articles of export have been loaded with similar 
duties ; and it would really seem that every device that 
Ignorance and short-sighted rapacity could suggest had 
been practised to reduce this “ henignanfr nurse ” of iin- 
pcrial Homo to a state of poverty and destitution. 

Happily, however, the bounty of nature* has proved an 
overmatch for the perverse ingenuity of man ; and such 
is the fertility of this fine island, that, notwithstanding 
the influence of the duty now referred to, and the 
wretched system of agriculture, It experts in good years 
about 400,0(K) ttarcUi, or bushels of wheat, 200,000 

9t. barley. f.,()00 ilitto maize, HXl.fKK) ditto beans. 2fK),fX)0 
ditto peMe, and 1,000 ditto lentils. The culture of the 
vine 19 gradually increasing In importance, and about 
3,.*>fK) Catalan pipes are exported, chiefly from Alghero 
and Ogllii,stro. Olive oil, owing to the little care taken 
in its preparation, and its cunsf^iucnt bad quality, has 
hitherto been but little exported ; but it is susceptible of 
an indefinite increase, and might be made an imjiortant 
article. Tobacco is a royal monopoly, and brings about 
7 millions llvres a year Into the public tre.isury. Flax, 
linseed, saffron, hemp, and barilla are grown to some 
extent : silk is produced only in limited quantities, but 
its pro<luce might, no doubt, be vastly increased ; some 
cotton is prrjduced, and also small quantities of matider, 
which last grows wild in the island. The mountains are 
clothed with forests of oak, beech, chestnut, and other 
timber; but, from the want of roads, these are nearly 
useless. The agricultural implements and processes are 
excessively rude. The Sardinian plough, the counter- 
part of that described by Virgil, dotis little more than 
scratch the ground. It Is without a coulter, and is very 
frequently wholly constructed of wood. Oxen only are 
used in ploughing and other field laiiour. Most of the 
gardrn grounds are wrought by the hoe, the spade and 
mattock being unknown, except to the Piedmontese la- 
Itourers on the new roads. The corn is left in the fielilg 
till It be thrashed, an operation effected by llie primitive 
practice of treading witn horses and oxen. 

We are glad, however, to have to state, that within the 
last few years some very important changes for the better 
have be*en introduced into tne island, and that some of the 
worst Bf the abuses previously noticed have been obviated. 
In 11136, in pursuance of inquiries previously commenced, 
feudal jurisdictions were completely abolished ; and since 
then the feudal system has been wholly subverted. And 
if, as is to be hofAid, government follow up the enlight- 
ened course of policy on which It has entered, by giving 
freedom to commerce, the probability is, that the Island 
will, at wo very remote period, recover a large share of 
its ancient prosperity. According to a law passed in 1839, 
aU latwis were declared to be the property of individuals. 
Communes, or the crown ; the latter becoming the pos- 
sessor of all waste lands, or those to which neither private 
parties nor communes could show any title. Lands 


which had been cultivated or applied to use, whether 
enclosed or not, were .assigned In perpetuity to the occu- 
piers, undisturbed possession being held to confer a 
suflicient right to the property in the absence of any other 
title : those whose interests were at all affected by the new 
changes received compensation in money or lands, or 
by an assignment of public funded property. 'J’he king 
substituted himself in the place of the barons : he took all 
the feudal rents into his own hands ; and their value being 
estimated at 20 years’ purchase, public securities to the 
amount, bearing five per cent, interest, were made over 
to the nobles in exchange for the privileges of which 
they had been deprived. AH kinds of vassalage were, 
at the same time, made redeemable ; and courts of law 
placed under the direct control of the state were sub- 
stituted in the place of the feudal jurisdictions where the 
barons were at once suitors and judges I It is impossible 
to overrate the importance of these changes ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that they will liavo the greatest and 
most beneficial infiucnce. (Ton Ratimer, Italy. iSrr.,i. 2'J5 
—301.) 

The greater number of the oxen, horses, and other 
live-stock, wander wild over the island, bearing the 
mark of their owners, and browzlng in the woods in 
winter, there being no wolves. They are generally, as 
might be expected, very inferior ; but considerable pains 
are taken in the breeding of some descriptions of horses, 
and horse-races are a prevalent amusement. It is sin- 
gular, notwithstanding the badness of the roads, tliat 
mules should be unknown- The Sardinian sheep is 
said, by Marmora, to be remarkable only for its dege- 
neracy : its wool is of a very low quality, and is worth 
little, except in the island. (^'Iieese, made of the milk 
of sheep and goats, is extensively exported ; but this is 
a re.sult, not of the goodness of the milk, hut of its ex- 
tensive sui>ply, arising from the great miinber of the e 
animals, there being about 800,000 sheep, and .'i.'iO.iH 0 
goats. ( Marmora, p. 4 11 . ) 

Tiie moujjflon (the Op/iwn qf Pliny, Hist. Xat. lili. 
xxxvili. cap. 9.), whence some natnrali'sts suppose the 
sheep to be derived, is a native of Sardinia. “ It is a 
ruminating animal, frequenting only the highest and 
most secluded woods ; where, from its timidity and 
fleetness, it is with dilliculty shot. The form of the 
cars, head, legs, and hoof, identify the moufflon with the 
sheep, though in size it be rather larger, and is, more- 
over. clothed with hair instead of wool. 'I’he horns art* 
neither full nor deciduous, but hollow, and preid.sely 
simihv to those of the ram, while the bleat is the same : 
it propagates also very readily with the sheep, tlie mixed 
produce being the ‘umbro.’ 'Phough so shy in its wild 
state, the moufflon soon accommodates itself to dnnie.'«(i(: 
habits.” {Smyth, p, 120.) Deer, wild boars, and a 
variety of game, abound in the fori'sts ; and the skins of 
about 60.()(K) rabbits and hares, from 4,000 to 5,1)00 foxes 
and 2,000 martins, arc annually exported, besides r),(i(]0 
canbirs of carnncci, or dried skins, for making glue. 

'Phough various improvements have been eff’ected of 
late years, it Is still true that the interior of this island 
exhibits, at this moment, a degree of barbarism whidi 
can with difficulty he believed to exist In Europe. The 
shepherds, and others who occupy the mountainons 
parts of the island, are In the habit of wearing <»nly 
covering of tanned leather, or of shaggy goat or sliccp 
skins. They are constantly armed to protect themselves 
from banditti ; roaming with their flocks over the unin- 
habited tracks, enjoying a bare suhslstencc, and ae- 
miainted with no laws but those of their own fonnatinn. 
They sometimes sow small patches of wheat and harh y 
round their temporary dwellings ; but they subsist chielly 
on fruit, game, and the produce of their flock.s, e.i( ii 
family constituting as it were a patriarchal associatimi. 
Though this part of the pop. be inoffensive, the nunibrr 
of banditti in the mountains formerly rendered it unsafe 
for any one, whether a foreigner or .wdinian, to venture 
far Into the interior without an escort ; and the fanners 
In the plains have been accustomed to rely fur protec- 
tion from the depredations of their highlaud neignbnnrs 
on a long established corps, called the baranccUi, Thin 
Is an armed association, chosen annually in the villago 
districts ; the members of which are bound to make n sti- 
tntion for all thefts, provided they receive immediate 
intimation of the robbery. I’hcir remuneration arises 
from an annual sum subscribed by every landholder. An 
attempt was made by the government, in 1819, to disband 
this force, but it was unsuccessful ; and, on the who <’> 
the harancelli are well adapted to the condition of H'o 
country. 

The banditti that have long infested and still contnnio 
to Infest parts of this island, owe their origin to a 
of causes, among which, no doubt, may be includcrl m - 
influence of the feudal system, and the opportunn'* '’ 
afforded by the state of the country, full of natural la'i' 
nesses, without roads, and without an efficient 
police, for tbclr carrying on their depredations * 

imiiity. Latterly, -however, some stringent measures n* 
been* adopted for their suppression. The prlvilcjics 
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ganctnarles have been !n most Instances abolished. Hoads 
have been made into districts that were previously inac* 
cessible ; the right to wear arms has been restricted ; and 
those measures, combined with the abolition of the 
feudal system, and the establishment of roval courts for 
the speedv and more equal distribution of justice, will, 
probably In no very lengthened period, go far to suppress 
the robberies and assassinations which have so long 
disgraced tl)e island. 

The houses of the peasantry are most wretched, con- 
sisting iffually of only one story without windows ; or, 
if tlierc be windows, they are not glazed. A whole 
fatuily frequently dwells in a single room in which kids, ! 
ciuckens, and dogs, seek indiscriminate accommodation ; 
with the naked children; whilst an ass is usually em- ' 
ployed turning a corn mill {mula asinarui) in tlie cor- j 
ii(;r ! The centre of the room has a square hole in the l 
clay floor, for the fire, but tliere is no outlet for tlie j 
8mok(>, except accidental holes in the roof or door. A 
few- small low cliairs, with an equally low table, con- 
stitute the usual movables. Earthenware not being 
common, the ordinary substitute is an oblong wooden 
dish. jNIoro flesh is used than in Sicily, but less po- 
lenta. Omelettes of curds, &c., and raw vegetables, are 
favourite articles of diet. 

The towns and villages are mostly large and well 
.situated ; but with uupaved, narrow streets, me;in 
houses, and a want of every convenience. Immense 
(iunghills, the collection of ages, disfigure the principal 
etiliiiuces. In the N. half of the island the villages are 
constructed of freestone or granite ; but most of the 
country liouses in tlie S. are built with suu-drie<l bricks 
made of mud and straw. In the towns some pretty 
good rnansions are met with, though they .are ill fitted 
up, and their atria generally us dirty as tiiose of the 
ancients in the days of Juvenal. {Present State i\f Sar- 
dinia, p. 104., &c.) 

'I'lie lUh on the coasts and in the harbours of Sardinia 
arc mostly caught by foreigners ; Sicilians, Ne.apolitan.s, 
'I'liscans, (lenoe.se, ^vc. Anchovies and julohards have 
lu'come rart? ; Imt in IH3H, upwards of 17,000 tunnies 
were taken, besides several thousand liberated from tl»o 
nets, from tlie fishermen not liaving the means <»f curing 
tliem. The lagoons of Oristano, Cagliari, \o., abound 
with fine mullet, bream, and eels. From 2(l0fo .'KXJ boats | 


an ivo every year from Naples and Clenoa, to the coral j 
fisheries on the coasts, each bout collecting, at an 
av('rage, coral to the value of about 1,1)()0 dollars. 

SartUnia has ore.s of silver, coj»|)er, lead, and iron, 
which, if wrought, would, it is btnievt'd, be among tiui 
most valuable of her resources. But the code of re- 
gulations for the working of the mine.s proves an effectujil 
ohstacle to all mining speculations. It obliges specu- 
lators to work their mines under tlie direction of govern- 
ment, engineerti, or officers of the royal corjJS of miners, 
w ho are to be (xmsulted and furnislied with plans on the 
erection of sineiting mills, See. .Speculators are also nro- 
liibited from cxpo.sing for sale, or exporting the produce 
of their mines, without permission from the inb'ndent- 
general, and are, besides, to keep a journal of the daily 
prc.uuce of tlielr mines, tlm same to be cxlubite*! in a 
separate statement monthly at the intendent’s office of 
tlie cap. district. (Maegregor's Report, 75.) Tiie con- 
secjucnce is, that mining, and tho quarrying of the fine 
porphyry, basalt, marble, &c. of the Island, is almost 
wholly neglected. 

Salt is a royal monopoly, and affords a considerable 
cevonue. Until recently, Sweden drew almost all her 
supjdies of this article from Sardinia; and it continues 
to be exported iu considerable quantities. It is obtained 
by uatunil evaporation, principally near Cagliari. The 
expenses incurred by goverumeut in producing salt do 
not exceed 9 reals the salm ; whereas the continental 
®*^*V‘‘Cts of the crown buy many Uiousand salms at 50 
dollars or reals each. 

Except the royal gunpowder, salt, and tobacco manu- 
lactorios, a few for cotton, woollen, and silk gtmds, and 
some coarse pottery and glass works, Sardinia has no 
mauutactiu-ing establishinents, except sucli as are em- 
preparing raw produce for sale. Very little 
SKI 11 is shown by any of the artisans; and watches, 
^ocRs, and even coarse cutlery are all imported. The 
want of roads has hitherto proved a serious obstacle to 
manufactures, as well as to every other branch of In- 
^ Pi'Actlcahle for wheel carriages, 

rawii 'T’l' for med within tho last few years from 

from {f Sassarl, and cross roads arc being carried 
isPin i « ®ome of the most considerable piacfs in the 
‘ 11 previously, scarcely any roads were passable 
/f/y/Z ‘“K<^<?Pt on horseback or on oxen, the let- 
iml#..^ J unknown. A cart for luggage w.a8 

on ' i^^i ''ehiclp was a mere ladder mounted 

ediro. ^Kodto the axletree, and stuck round the 

SmvtC i * ^*'*®**8****^, nails, being, according to Captain 
Greece or Ualalnd**^^ Spain, 

^ commerce of Sardinia has long been stationary, so 


that a statement of its trade in 1824 will be nearly .appli- 
cable to the present time. In that year the value of tho 
principal articles of export and import were estimated as 
follows : — 


1 '¥ Imports. 

1 Exports. 1 

Artu'lt,**. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

TlmlMJr, &c. - 
Hosiery 

Hemp ,'iinl rordiiije 
t'otton Kooils 

Hmgsand spices 
Woollen ({(nhU 
Hardwares and inctuls 
Skins and leather 

Linen fabrics, &c. 
Torn, Ac. 

Various 

Fr. 

2.00. .372 

12.0. 1().'> 
1.3.3,0‘i.0 

(ify0.‘2r,r, 
fi27,7S2 
20.3, 3.3H 
2(ifi,V 1 7 

21.0. 100 
Ib0/>14 

1,174, .308 

nmndy, wines, li- 
•jiieurs, Ac. 
(Jr.iins, Ac. - 
.‘^kins and leather - 
Kish, cured and fresh 
Malt - 

M eats, forage A seeds 
(’attle- 
Tiinber, Ac. - 
'I'ohacco 

Various 

Fr. 

906,871 

272,8<Z.O 
437,014 
7(l0.00<l 
1.00,000 
1,2.^S,.')74 
70,S(t9 
191,8.04 
.00, (XXI 
.348,7.3(1 

Totals 

■t,S4‘l.ll() 

- 

4,2.87.177 


The custom duties received in the above year amounted 
to 997,232 fr, ( Marmora. 400.) 

Amounts (when not estimated, as above, in francs) 
are kept in lire, soldi, and denari : the lira of 20 soldi 
and 12 denari = about l.v fW. ; the real of 5 soldi = 4^d. ; 
tlie scudo of 10 reali = 3A-. Od. The Sardinian lb. of 
r2oz. = 14 oz. .'i dr. avolrd. ; the ruhl>o = 2r) lbs.; the 
moggio or starollo (of corn) = about 1 bush. 1 peck. The 
palmo = 10^ Eng. inches ; the starello or moggio (of land) 
of Cagliari — 3 roods 27 poles 19 yards; of Sas.sari =i 

1 rood 38 poles 24 yards. 

Sardinia is governed by a viceroy, whose commission 
generally lasts for 3 years, .'ind who is the chief of the 
civil and judiciary administrations, and tho commander 
of the forces both by land and sea. The island is sub- 
divided into 2 grand divisions, those of Cagliari and 
Sassarl, 10 provinces, 32 districts, and 308 communes. 
Tlie seven cities, or principal towns, are under the ad- 
ministration of the magistrati, municipal bodies, each 
composed of 6 moms. Each commune lias a council of 
3, 5, or 7 moms., presided over by a sindaco. 'I'lie IJdi- 
etiza Ileale, ere;ited in 1001, and reformed in 1823, is tho 
liighcst tribunal in the island. It is composed of 13 
judges and 2 presidents, and is divided into 3 cliamhers, 

2 civil ami 1 r riminal ; and has at its head tire regent, 
the first functionary in th(^ island after llie viceroy. Be- 
sides its functions as a supreme judiciary court, ft parti- 
cipates in tin' h'gislutive power, the decree of the viceroy 

I mblishcd with llu' concurrence of the Udienza Kcale, 
raving the force of laws. Sassari has a tribunal re- 
sembling the Udienza Ht alc of Cagliari, to which appeals 
may be made from its decisions. In the two cities last 
named arc triliniials of commerce. In the provinces jus- 
tice is administered by prefects, wlrose decisions are 
final ill civil causes to tlic amount of 10 scudi, and who 
have primary jurisdiction in criminal cases. TUe curie, 
or ilistrict tnhunais, liave a very limited jurisdiction, 
Sardinia has a parliament, called the consist- 

ing of three chambers : tlie. ecclesiastical, selected from 
the prelates; the military chamber, comprising all tho 
nobles, 20 ye.irs of age, with or w ithout tiofs ; and the 
royal ch.amber, composed of the depntie.s of the towns 
and communes under tlie capo giurato of the capital. 
The stamenti are convoked and holden during the king’s 
pleasure, but meet only on extraordinary occasions. Kacli 
section holds its sittings apart; and after separately di.x- 
cuKsing the tpatter under deliate, they communicate liy 
deputies. The deliberations of the ecclesiastical liody, 
respecting donations, must be submitted to flic pope for 
his approval, before passing into a law. The Supreme 
Council of Sardinia has its seat in Turin : it is composed 
of a president and five counsellorscnators, and is similar 
to the ancient Supreme Council of Aragon. Beyond this 
tribunal there is no appeal ; and it gives its opinion in 
all state affairs transmitted to it from tlie government of 
the island. ( Report on Sicily anti Sardinia, p. 77. ) 

The laws of Sardinia are partly comprised in tlie tode 
entitled the Carla de Logtt, promulgated in 1395, and said 
to be drawn up, considering tlie period when it was 
issued, with great discretion and good sense. It has, 
however, been materially modified by the successive acts 
of the Stamenti, the edicts of the different sovereigns of 
the house of Savoy, and the pregoni or decrees ol tho 
viceroys. In consequence of the numerous and in many 
instances conflicting enactments that have thu|> lieen 
issued, the law has become exceedingly obscure, rhis 
encourages litigation, and the island is, in fact, to use the 
forcible expression of Marmora, une mine inipuisabie 
pour la chicane (291 ). Recourse is had to the courts to 
determine the most trifling questions ; and unfortunately 
tho incac<: cf legal redress are at once tedious, expensive, 
and uneertaui. — “ The country judges are extremely 
poor; and venality Is so common, that sentences are Just 
and equitable only when the government takes a criminal 
matter in hand. This is one of the leading causes of the 
assassinations tiiat liavo so stigmatised the island. It is 
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an acknowledged difficult task to work a rerorm In de- 
tail ; for if a magistrate prove himself more than usually 
active in his office, ho is sure to receive the vengeance of 
adverse partisans ; and the effect of the whole system 
and practice is a melancholy want of security both of per- 
sons and property.” {Smyth, p. 135.} * 

Nothing, in fact, would do so much to put down crime, 
and to restore security and good order to the island, as 
the simnlificatlon of the law, and the nomination of supe- 
rior ana responsible judges. And now that the govern- 
ment has begun the work by the suppression of the feudal 
system, it is to be hoped that it will apply its energies to 
a reform of the abuses in the judicial system. 

No religion, other than the Roman Catholic, is tolerated 
in this island ; and the secluded position and ignorance of 
the people have prevented the growth of any heresy, so 
that in this respect Sardinia boasts a higher purity than 
even Romo herself. 

The island is divided into 3 archbishoprics ; those of 
Cagliari, Sassari, and Orlstano ; and 8 bishoprics. Tithes 
are rigorously exacted. The revenues of the church are 
estimated by Serristorl at 9C0,000 Italian lire, of which 
sum the secular clergy, amounting to between 1,800 and 
1,900, receive about 264,000. According to Mannora 
(p. 324), there are 90 conventual establishments for 
monks, of whom there are about 1,130; and 14 similar 
establishments for nuns. 

Public education in Sardinia has. of late years, been 
considerably improved. ‘* There are now normal schools 
in each of the 10 provs., attendad by about 0,650 pupils. 
There are, besides, secondary schools in the two prin- 
cipal towns, Cagliari and Sassari, which are frequented 
by about 1,3-50 students. The university of Cagliari 
reckons about 265 students, and that of Sassari 22.5. The 
course of studies Is divided into theology, jurisprudence, 
philosophy, medicine, and surgery. By an ordinance of 
the late king, in 1823, every village or commune has now 
a gratuitous school for reading, writing, arithmetic, reli. 
gious instruction, and the elements of agriculture. The 
effect of the diffusion of instruction among the people, 
aided by a better system of administration and police, is 
already visible in the decrease of crimes, especially mur- 
ders, which, from the frightful amount of 1.50 yearly, in 
a pop. of about half a million, had been reduced in 1828 
to 9(J.” (Jotim. (ff Educ., vol. lii. p. 23.) 

A voluntary regiment of 1,400 chasseurs is levied and 
inaintaineii in Sardinia, for the service of that island. 
Respecting the rest of the armed force, Ac., the reader 
Is referred to Sardinia, Kinodom of. 

The finance department Is managed by an intendent- 
gencral in Cagliari, and vice-intendent in Sassari, and 
a sub-intenilent In each of the other nrovs. The public 
receipts In 182i, amounted to 2,837,oi62 fr. ; the direct 
taxes amounting to 1,000,250 fr. The paper money in 
circulation, In 1806, amounted to 3,840,000 fr. : but, in 
1825, it had all been withdrawn, except 480, (KK) tr. 

According to Captain Smyth, there is a striking re- 
semblance between the Sards and Greeks. ‘‘ It is im- 
possible,” he savs, ‘‘ for any one who has travelled in 
Greece, not to be struck with the similarity which, in 
many points, exists between the Sards and the Greeks. 
Not only are their arms, music, dances, dresses, and 
manners in close resemblance, but many of their words 
and superstitions are exactly the same ; so that the 
opportunities I have had of comparing the two nations, 
would lead me to infer the partial identity of their 
origin. The Sards are of a middle stature, and well- 
shaped, with dark eyes, and coarse black hair ; except in 
the mountains, where fresh complexions and blue eyes 
arc met with. I’hey have strong intellectual faculties, 
though uncultivated, and an enthusiastic attachment to 
their country. They are active, when excited, but ex- 
tremely Indolent in general. Their good qualities are 
coil nterbal. meed by conning, dissimulation, and an insa- 
tiable thirst for revenge.” {Smyth's Sardinia, pp. 141— 
192, Ac.) 

Though vassals in Sardinia could change their lord and 
residence at will, the degrading services and tenures of 
feudalism were in full vigour in most parts of the island 
down to its abolition in 1839. The dependence of a pea- 
sant on his lord commenced when he was deemed ca- 
pable of earning his bread ; and an annual tribute, either 
fn money or kind, was exacted from all above the age of 
18; and this, in addition to the usual imposts on lands 
and i^ock ; the contributions demanded for prisons, 
roWienes, arson, and exemptions from the roadia, or 
one day’s personal labour, as well as from other dominical 
services. These feudal burdens, with tithes, taxes pay- 
able to the king, alms, as they are called, to mendicant 
monks, and other grinding extortions, amounted, in 
many instances, to nearly 70 per cent, of the earnings 
of the peasant. And if, to this amount of taxation, be 
added tlie vicious customs that have prevailed In the 
letting of land, unintelligible laws, and venal judges, 
need we wonder at the poverty and semi-barbarfsm of 
the peasants, and that revenge has become, in their esti- 
mation, a sacred duty. 


The Sards are enthusiasticalty fond of poetry, but the 
other fine arts have met with no encouragement ; and 
there is not a native painter, sculptor, or engraver, of 
any eminence in the island ; and the press being under a 
rigid censorship, the current literature. If so It may be 
c^led, is beneath contempt. The language of Sardinia 
is that dialect of the Italian, which preserves the greatest 
portion of Latin. 

We have little authentic information respecting the 
history of this island previously to its conquest by the 
Carthaginians, from whom it was taken by the Romans 
in the third Punic war. On the fall of the Western 
Empire, it was successively possessed by the Vandals, 
the Goths, the emperors of tne east, and the Moors ; from 
whom it was taken. In 1022, by the Genoese and Pisans. 
It continued to be a subject of contention between these 
rival nations till 1325, when it was taken possession of by 
the kings of Aragon, and it remained attac^eil to the 
Spanish monarchy till 1714, when, by the peace of 
Utrecht, It was ceded to Austria, In 1720, the latter ex- 
changed it for Sicily with Victor Amadeus of Savoy. 
Previously to the French Revolution, the Sardinian go- 
vernment is said to have b<*en desirous to sell the island 
to tile Empre.s8 of Russia for 1,000,000/. sterling ; but the 
scheme was defe.ited by the interference of France and 
Spain. ( Vounfr’s Travels, ii. 256.) It was unsuccessfully 
attacked by the French in 1793; and on the seizure by 
the latter of the continental portion of the Sardinian do- 
minions, Cagliari became the residence of the royal 
family. Recently, as already seen, measures which pro. 
misc to be of the utmost Importance to the island, have 
received the sanction of the government. (For further 
information, see Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne, Paris, 
1826, an elaborate and valuable work ; Smyth's Present 
State (if Sardinia, in great part derived from the former ; 
Pari. Report on Sicily and Sardinia ; Diet. G6og. ; Ser. 
ristori. Statist, d' Italia, &c.) 

SARDINIA (KINGDO>I OF, Ua\. Stati Sardi), a 
state of S. Europe, comprising the whole of N. Italy 
W. of the Tessino, Including the territory of Piedmont, 
Genoa, .and Nice, and the ailjacent duchy of Savoy 
on the W. side of the Alps, with the island of Sar- 
dinia in the Mediterranean, nearly the whole of these 
dominions being included between the 39th and 46th 
degs. of N."iai., and the .5th and iOtb of E. long. Its 
divisions, area, i)op., Ac. are as follow 


1 DivUion*. 

Area in 
tq. ni. 

Pop. census 
of 1838. 

Pop. to 
sq.m. 

Savoy ... 

Turin ... 

Coni ... 

Alexandria . . - 

Novara ... 

Nii-e - 

Aoata ... 

tienoa (and Capraja) 

Island of Sardinia, Ac. 

Totals 

4,270 

3,186 

2,712 

V.e.VJ 

2,692 

l,6i9 

1,2.54 

2,105 

9,241 

.564,137 

873,310 

566,181 

.595,.56.5 

612,728 

2.50,718 

78,110 

671,988 

624,633 

1.52*1 

274-5 

208-7 

292 

201 -G 
142-6 
6.5-3 
320-6 

67 

29,102 

4,6.50,368 

160 1 


The insular portion of this kingdom being described 
under the previous article, we have now to deal only 
with the continental portion, lying between lat.43^4(r, 
and 46^24' N., and long. .5^ aV and 10° .5* E., having W. 
France, iN. Switzerland, E. Austrian Italy and Parma, 
and S. the Mediterranean. The Alps separate this ter- 
ritory into three great divisions : Piedmont in the centre, 
forming the upper part of the valley of the Po ; Savoy, a 
rugged and mountainous region on the W. and N.W. ; 
and the prov. of Genoa, Nice, Ac., in the S., between the 
Maritime Alps and Ajiennines, and the sea. 

The most valuable portion of the kingdom is the plain 
of Piedmont, extending from the fool of the Alps to that 
of the Apennines on the S., and to the Tessino on the E. 
The soft is every where a rich, sandy loam, with litd® 
appearance of clay, and of great fertility. Owing to the 
heat of the climate in summer, water is here the great 
desideratum ; and advantage has accordingly been taken 
of the numerous streams that pour down from the moun- 
tains, which are distributed with infinite skill all over 
the low grounds. Nowhere, indeed, Is the art of irri- 
gation carried to greater perfection than in that part oi 
the great plain of the Po included in Piedmont. *' Water 
is here measured with as much accuracy as wine. An 
hour per week is sold, and the fee simple of the water i» 
attended to with the same solicitude as that of the Inno- 
(Young, M. 160.) I'he Irrigated lands being under the 
influence of a southern sun, produce the most luxuriam 
crops. « . 

Lands In Piedmont arc mostly inclosed, generally ny 
ditches, but, in many parts, with hedges also, widen 
some districts equal those In the best English cos. * n 
crops, however, are generaliy divided by lines of ir 
trees of different kinds. Intermixed with mulberry tj** » 
poplars, and oaks ; and that the benefit of these tre 
may not be limited to the sliadc they prqjluce, ^bcy 
port vinos. Speaking generally, farms In Piedmont ^ 
small, and are osually held on tlie mi^tayer system, 
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landlord receirtng half the produce, and paying the taxes 
and repairing the buildings. On the whole, however, 
the agnculture of this part of the Sardinian dominions 
Iwars so close a resemblance to that of the rest of Lom- 
bardy, that we beg to refer the reader for farther parti, 
culars to the art. Italy (Austrian) in this vol. 

Few countries have so large a disposable produce as 
Piedmont. It has an immense number of cities and 
towns; and yet the Riviere of Genoa, Nice, and the 
country as far as Toulon, are' supplied with corn and 
cattle from its superabundant produce. The produce 
of maize is considerable ; and it constitutes the prin- 
cipal supivrt of the country population, who make use of 
it under a variety of forms. The most usual course of 
husbandry consists of what would be called in England a 
four-shift, the first year being maize, the second wheat, 
the third clover or fallow, and the fourth wheat It is 
customary to mix French beans and hemp along with 
the maize. Wheat is sown on narrow ridges, and is 
earthed over by the plough ; which in Piedmont is an 
implement of a l>etter kind than in most parts of Italy. 
Wheat harvest takes place in the beginning of July : it is 
thrashed by means of cylinders drawn by horses over 
the straw', which is turned up by forks. According to 
Arthur Young (ii. 209.), tlie common produce of the 
wheat crops in Piedmont does not exceed six times the 
seed ; which, considering the quality of the soil, he is 
justified in calling “ miserable but the better crops 
yield between 10 and 11 seeds, or even more ; and with a 
bettor rotation, and more care, tliis might be made the 
average produce of the plain. 

To the corn crops must be added those of hemp, which is 
sometimes considerable, and silk, for which Piedmont is 
famous, with w ine, vegetables, and fruit ; the produce of 
the farm-yard, and tl>e profit of rearing and fattening stock. 
The latter branches are the principal sources of profit 
from cattle ; for though tlio latter be v<*ry abundant in 
IMedmout, the farmers have not learm^ti, like those of 
the Milanese, to derive much advantage from their milk. 
A farm of medium size was estimated by Chatcauvieux 
to consist of about 60 acres, l-4tli being in pasture. 
Such a farm w'ould support a family of H or 9 nersons, 
maintain upwards of 20 nead of live slock, produce silk 
to tlu* value of 2r)/. a year, and more wine taan was re- 
quired for home consumption. The crops of maize and 
French beans go far to maintain tlu* labourers, so tliat 
nearly tiie whole crop of corn may be carried to market, 
as well as a consideralilo quantity of the inferior articles. 
((Anrbv/Mt/rVMX, 30. :il.) 

Savoy, which is remarkable for the grandeur and 
beauty of its scenery, tliougli a poor country, pro- 
duces enough to supply the wants of its inhabs. The 
peasants are all, or mostly all, proprietors. The ))Iough is 
of use only in the valleys ; on llie higli grounds the pea- 
sants break up tlie soil with tlic piek-axe and spade, and, 
to improve It, carry uf» mould and manure m baskets 
from the valleys. Small reservoirs are prepared near 
tlie tops of the hills and mountains, from which water is 
let out at pleasure in spring ami summer ; while, to pre- 
vee. the earth from being w’ashetl down the di'clivity, 
small stone walls are erected, so that, by dint of skill and 
industry, cultivation is extended over tracks which would 
otherwise be a continued surface of nuked rock. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye, and hemp, are the principal 
grains cultivated ; in some favourable situations the vine 
is grown ; and the w'hite wine of Montmelian is espe- 
cially esteemed. The walnut is the olive of Savoy, sup- 
plying the inhabs. with oil, not only for home consump- 
tion, but also for exportation to France and Geneva. 
1 he kernels are crushed by a mill, into a paste ; wh\ph 
Is pressed to extract the oil, and afterwards dried in 
cakes called pain amer, eaten liy children and poor 
people. A good many cattle and sheep are reared, and 
oriven for sale into Piedmont and Lombardy. The 
putter and cheese of Savoy are of good quality, and arc 
unportant products. Many mules and horses are bred 
trade between France, Germany, and Italy. 

**ttle grown in the other parts 
m the kingdom, is the chief article of culture S. of the 
In the Genoese territory is ge- 
nerally hilly and r6cky ; but has mostly a S. aspect, suit- 
able for the olive and the vine. The cultivated land is 
f^ipposed to comprise about l-4th |»art of tlie surface. 
* divided into very small farms, those 

I comprising only about 6 acres, and those 

n the interior about twice as much. Only a small jiro- 
ufiiinu ^ cultivated by proprietors : it is 

iTiAi-fl . leases of 3, 5, 7, or 9 years, but never 

1 ® cultivated land near Genoa Is very 

an. In the greater part of the Genoese territory the 

Genoa, in the Pari, paper. No. 84, 
cultivated land near Genoa 
good sii, and poKiure land, in a 
"Xkvrani "’ K otr^xu ami that the reJit of 

In I? much on a level with the statement 

xnotluoei government of Tamhotf, in l* ■ 

annually 38.u0(>,0OOquanew wheat ! (8ee Tamlnjj:) 


rent is paid in cash or in produce, as wlne.otl, naln, &c. 
rated at a fixed price ; but in the provs. of Novi and Le- 
vante the rent is paid, as is usual in the rest of the king- 
dom, on the metayer principle ; the landlord ftirnlshing 
the land and l-3d the seed, and receiving 2.3d8 the pro- 
duce.' Wheat and maize are generally sown alternately 
on the same land : and good land is said to yield usually 
from 4 to 6 for 1, or double that quantity when it is tilled 
with the spade, as Is custoniarv in some parts. Each farm 
of 4 or 5 acres supports a family. Labourers get from 3/. 
to .V. a year, with board and lodging. Their usual diet 
consists of Indian corn, cliesnuts, potatoes, beans, and 
fruit ; making little or no use of butchers’ meat. Wo- 
men work in the fields, and tend the cows, in addition to 
spinning, weaving, and other domestic work, in which 
they are very industrious. The occupiers of farms are 
not in a prosperous condition ; and we may add, that 
they never will be in such condition while farms are so 
very small, and held under such a tenure. Paupers, 
however, are more numerous in the towns than in the 
country. The government makes no provision for the sup- 
port of the poor ; but there arc various private charities 
tor their assistance. {Pari. Hrp. on Affrictilture, 1836.) 

The mineral riches of this country are little explored ; 
but iron of good quality, lead, copper, sulphur, man- 
ganese, and cobalt, abound in the mountains of Pied- 
mont and Savoy. The mines of Pesey,in the Tarentaise, 
formerly yielded from 3n,0l)() to 40,000 cwts. of lead, and 
about 4,000 marcs silver a year. Alabaster, fine mar- 
ble, serpentine, slate, &c. are plentiful. Salt is found 
both in mines and in springs ; and near Moutiers 
are government salt-works, said to produce 3,000,000 
lbs. a year. There are some forges, and other iron- 
work.s ; but the princinal manufactures consist of silk 
stuffs, velvets, and stoexings, mostly con.sumed in Italy. 
Coarse woollen and linen goods are made in several 
provs. ; and coarse stuffs for tlie rural pop. in Savoy. 
Saii-cloth, cables, house furniture, paper, white lead, 
glass, earthenware, optical and surgical instruments, 
jewellery, and works of art and virtu, are among the 
articles made at Genoa, Nice, and other principal towns ; 
and there are numerous brandy and liqueur distilleries, 
and tanneries. 

Trade — It is difficult to form any fair estimate of the 
trade of the .Sardinian dominions ; a large proportion of 
the imports not being destined for the supply of the 
country, but merely for transit to France, Switzerland, 
Germany, tKic., and no distinction being made between 
tho.se portions. In fact, if we may depend upon the fol- 
lowing retiirn.s of the trade of the kingdom in 1835, it 
would appear that, with tlie exception of raw silk, olive 
oil, and woollen fabrics, the imports of all the great 
articles exceeded the exports. The articles of export 
not included among those imported, consist of rice, 
paper, and vermicelli. It is abundantly certain, how- 
ever, (liat the exportation of raw and silk stuffs, In- 
cluding velvets, exceeds very considcrablv the Imports of 
such articles retained for home use, as is the case with 
oil, flax, and various otlier articles. 


Account of tlie Value of the Principal Articles imported 
into and exported from the Sardinian States by Sea, 
in 1835. 


Imports. 


Exports. 



Francs. 


Francs. 

Com 

9,7.'»7,000 Com 

2,644,500 

C^ocon 

527,900 CoH’ee 

1,479,600 

t'otTce 

2,.177,HMlHemp 

771,11)0 


1,217,100 Cotton wool 

841,IUX) 

('otfon wool - 

3,241,100 Cotton vum 

«71,7oO 

('ottonyam • 

.MO.iN HI Cheese 

1,1 42,7 tK) 
19^504,800 

Cheese 

1.1^7,'"'0 

I Mite oil 

Olive oil 

1.'), Vi 1,1.11., 

Ind'KO 

979,500 


1,127, 21 HI 

I’.TIkT 

1,621,900 

Woiiilcns 

r.ut-or vermicelli - 

559, IKK) 

Hides 

5, 20,1 

llliles 

3,fi68,tiOO 
1,748, .500 

Salt fish 

3,2s4,(iOO 

Salt fish 

Kaw silk 

2 , 7 a'»,too 

Rice . . - 

2,405,(K)0 

3,H9J;700 

SuK.tr 

Tobacco 

12.5IO,.'WK) 

Kaw silk 

4,.354,800 

Sugar 

Tomcco 

4,921,500 

t'otton stufH 

15,31S,.3CH1 

1,111,400 
12,44 14X)0 

Woollen do. 

4,980,100 

Cotton stuff's 

Flax and hemp do. 

l,205,8tSi 

Wot.Uen do. 

5,509,600 

Silk do. 

4.794,700 

Fhix and hemp do. • 

1,180,200 

Wines 

1,951, .TOO 

Silk do. 

2,652,200 

Other articles 

«2,67.T„TOO 

Other articles 

45,928,900 

Total 

120,763,100 

Total 

85,685,900 


Of the above Imports, those from Great Britain 
amounted to 22,696,800 fr. ; France, 22, 1 35,700 fr. j Naples 
and Sicily, 21,171,500 Or. ; Austria. 8,320.100 fr. ; Brazil, 
5,416,100, &c. Of the exports those to France were the 
largest, amounting to 27,719,100 fV. ; those to Austria 
amounted 1 4,935,300 fr. ; to Naples and Sicily, 9,954,500 ; 
and those to Great Britain only 1,350.(.MH) fr. During the 
same year there entered tlie different ports of tlie Sar- 
dinian states 2,927 ships, of the aggregate burden ot 
268,109 tons, of which 87 ships of the burden of 15,068 
tons were from the United Kingdom. Genoa, Nice, and 
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CftgHarf, especially the first (which see), arc the principal 
seats of the foreign trade of the kingdom. Thus, in 1835, 
the import and export trade of the nrrondissements of 
Genoa, Nice, Cagliari, and Port Maurice, wore as 
follows : — 

ImjKHrt*. Exports. 

96,mi7oo e.inift’.’ioo 

iO.UO.KH) iy,l 88 ,f >00 

4,061,400 «,271,600 

48,'J(X) 010,71X4 

2^ Jdo, 1 (X) 8.?, 685,90<) _ 

Some of our rc.idors m.iy, perhaps, be disposed to from all future service. The latter serve nominally ifi 
conclude, seeing the wide discrepancy between the years, during 8 of which thev are considered as forming 
value of the imports and exports in the above ac- part of the standing army, and the remainder tliey belong 
counts, that one or both of them must be wholly er- to tlu* reserve. iTiey arc consequently dividliid into 1(1 
roneous. But though we should not certainly be inclined .'inniial contingents, 8 for the first period, and 8 for the 
to guarantee their authenticity, the discrepancy In second Kach soldier has to perform active services for J l 
question does not prove their inaccuracy; iikasmuch as months after his enrolment, on completing whicli he may 
tne countries that received the goods at second hand return home, but is subject to be called upon during (ho 
through the Sardinian dominions, may have paid them remainder of the first term of 8 years to re-enter tempo- 
otherwise tiiaii by the export of produce through them. rarily tiie ranks, for the annual formation of a cauif) of 
All transit duties on goods passing through the Sar- mamvuvres, or upon any occasion of state emergency, 
dinian states have been abolished. The duties on con- 'I'he Sardinian army on the peace establishment con- 
sumption in the interior of the kingdom are moderate, sists of almut 22,000 men ; but in time of war it may ho 
The imports of corn are principally from the Black Sea, raiseil to 132,(100 men, of whom (17.200 are infantry. .'((i.otfO 
but partly also from Sicily. depot atui reserve ditto, (1,000 cavalry, and 0,300 artill.-ry 

The gofcrnmcn/ is a monarchy, hereditary in the male men. Perhaps no country in Europe has a better or- 
line ; and though the regal authority be, in some degree, I gianised army, or a finer soldiery, in proportion to its 
circumscribed by a Supreme council in the island of j extent. The subaltern and field oflirers arc, in general, 
Sardinia, It is absolute in the continental portion of the j a fine body of young men, well educated in the uuilcs of 
kingdom. It has, however, been a constant object of i tlieir rank. But the general officers arc not suppoficd 
government to restrain the extravagant privileges of the to possess the experience adequate to the proper exercise 
nobility, clergy, and corporations, and to enlarge the of their commands, inasmuch as they mostly owe tlu ir 
lights and immunities of the bulk of its subjects. Hence, rank to court Intrigue and royal favour, and not to the 
says Count Pecchio, " Piedmont was the first country value or lengtii of their services. In this respect, how- 
wnich, in 1729, abolished nearly the whole system of j ever, Sardinia is not singular. Nafioleon and Frederick 
feudal authority and personal service, leaving scarcely the Great selected their officers, because they were aware 
any but honorary privileges In force. It then also limited of their merit, and cared for nothing else, lint ordinary 
the right of primogeniture and of entail, and eonsc- sovereigns can do nothing of the sort ; and court favour 
quently gave greater scope to the free cultivation of the and parliamentary influence, without regard to merit, 
soil ; and diminished tlie pow^ers of the clergy, more p.ir- must, speaWng generally, be at all times omnipotent mi 
ticularly that of investing land in mortmain. Tiiese con- the disposal of places in the army, as In every thing else, 
stituzioni were revised and confirmed in 1770.” (Hist, qf 
Fol. Econ.t p. 2.32.) The king is assisted in his adniinstra- 
tion by five ministers, or secretaries of state, for the Inte- 
rior, War, and Marine, Finance, Justice, and Foreign 
Affairs ; and by a council of state, consisting of a president, 

14 ordinary, and an unlimited number of extraordinary 
members. In each prov. the whole power of govern- 
ment is in the liands of an intendant, who, like all other 
functionaries, is appointed by the king ; who, of course, 
may, also, dismiss him at pleasure. Intciidants of an 
inferior grade are appointed for districts and towns, who I 
manage ail the public business of their respective loca- j 
llties, though every town iias also a magistracy, varying 
in its number of members according to circumstances, 
which regulates its municipal and private affairs. In 
each district is a judge, with authority in civil causes, to 
the amount of 3(X) lire ; but from whose decision appical 


According to the above statement the expenditure 
would appear to exceed the income j but such is not 
really the case, the above being merely the estimated 
amount of the revenue, which, for several years past, has 
Ixion considerably under its real amount. In 1837 there 
was a surplus of 2,300,000 lire over the expenUiturt?. 
The only exemptions from the land-tax are in favour of 
the royal palaces, domains, and manufactories ; the resi- 
dences and gardens of the clergy, churches, and church- 
yards. The public debt is about 145,000,000 frs., bearing 
interest at 4 and 5 per cent. The credit of the state is 
high ; a const'quence partly of the progressive rciluciion 
of the debt, and pastly of the punctual payment of the 
interest. ( Fow Raumer't [talu, I. 23(>--274.) 

Savoy was the nucleus of this monarchy. It was 
governed, as early as the 10th century, by it* 
counts, whose descendants acquired Nice in 13!i9, ana 
Piedmont in 1418. The sovereigns of Savoy and 
mont were long celebrated for their ability and the skill 
with which they preserved and extended their limited 
dominions, notwithstanding the difficulty of their 
tion ill /he Immediate vicinity of the great 
powers. . , 

This territory was recognised as a separate . 

at the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Sicily was then du<'< 
to the Piedmontese dominion; but, in 1720, it was ex- 
changed for the island of Sardinia. Genoa and 't* ”7 ' 
tory, Monaco, &c., were annexed to the Saniim' 
crown at the peace of 1816. {Serristoriy StalisUca d /«» • 
Von Rawntr^t Italy ^ ^c., i. 208. 300. ; ChduauvtcuXy 
Youngy^c.) 


may oe maoe, wnen tnc amount cxcccus luu nre. t.acn ; 
of the 37 provs. has a tribunal, with a president, from 
two to six councillors, a government advocate, Ac. In 
1838, a new code of laws for the Sardinian States was 
adopted, which, though certainly an improvement on the 
heterogeneous code it replacea, exhibits some glaring 
defects. Among others, the use of torture is ret.alned 
in certain cases ; the most arbitrary means are used to 
extend the Roman Catholic religion ; and Jews are sub- 
ject to the most illibiTal restrictions. Duelling is pun- 
ished with death, even though neither combatant should 
be killed or wounded. I’hc whole population is Roman 
Catholic, except al»out 7, (XV) Jews, 21, (KX) Waldonses 
in the N.W, part of Piedmont, and a few Protestants in 
Genta, and elsirwhcre. Public instruction Is less ditftised 
than in Austrian Italy, and is in general of a very Infe- 
rior kind. It is wholly under the direction of a central 
board in Turin, entitled the Mngi$trato di Rijurma^ 
which has under it a council di rijorma in each province. 
The principal university at Turin has four faculties, and 
about 1,200 students. Genoa, also, has a university, and 
there are sticond.iry universities at (’hambery, Asti, Mon- 
dovi, Nice, Novara, Saluzzo, and Vercelll, with 27 royal 
colleges in the larger, and 54 communal colleges In the 
smaller towns. The professors rnav be either clergy- 
men or laymen, but where the candidates arc otherwise 
equal, clergymen are always preferred. Foreign books 
mv an oppressively high duty; and the censoriblp, 
being, at the same time, rigid in the extreme, all 
but insuperable obstacles are opposed to the dtsse- i 
mination of sound information as to politics and po- i 
llticai economy. But, despite this jealousy, it is due to < 
the Sardinian government to state that ft has of late dls- 
oorerod a very enlightened spirit, and done much for the 


The Public Revenue and Expenditure for 1839 were 
estimated as follows : — 


Revenue. 

ExjieniUtur 

c. 


I,irt\ 

I.iri. 

Customs nnd taxes on 

Royal household, &c. 

4,000,01 1( 

consumption 

li.AOO.fXXi Justice 

4,3(H),O0(i 

Direct taxi's, Ac. 

il7,V!00,l)00 Foreign allalrs 

3,0(Hi,OOO 

Foreign and jKwt-of- 

Interior . - - 

7,100,000 

fice 

2,.Wn,000 \Var-o(flco 

V6,I(M),0(KI 

Interior (incl. mines) 

300, (SH) ArtilJery . 

2,000,0( Ki 

Coinage, Ac. - 

200, (XK) Navy . . . 

3,l00,0lKI 

Treasury fees, inte- 

f'inance - • . 

(:,UK),<)lx< 

rest, Ac. 

Naval department - 

900,000; taistoms . - - 

s.. '■>00,000 

*00,000, The queen-dowager 
The Prince of Carig- 
nan 

1 Public debt 

2f>'>!,000 

1, '>0,000 
8,'lt>'^,0(Hl 

Total - 

73,GOO,lXJO| Total - 

74,17 l,tK)0 


Genoa 

Nice 

Cai-llavl 

Port Mauri I'o - 
Total# 


improvement of Its subjects ; and schools and colleges, 
as well as most branches of the public service, iiave 
been materially ameliorated. Various new and whole- 
some laws have been enacted for the regulation of ctnn- 
muncs, roads, weights and measures, sanitary police, 
vaccination, prisons, forests, the game laws, &c. A good 
many roads, canals, and bridges, nave been constructed, 
and hospitals, museums, baths, and public establisiiments 
of all kinds have been founded ; the harbours have been 
improved ; light-houses and barracks built, and the army 
has been thoroughly re-organised. 

The Piedmontese infantry is composed of two classes 
of soldiers, viz., the permanent and the contingent (Pro- 
vinciali). The former serve 8 years in the standing 
, and at the end of that term receive their discharge 
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SAKRrTA, n town of Kuropeau Russia, near the 
fnmtiers of tiio government of Saratoff, on tlie Sarpa, I 
r„ ar Us cuJillaenoc* with the Wolga. Top above 3,00(). 
This town was founded, in 1705, by a colony of Hern- 
liiitters in Moravia : it is well built, n«?at, clean, and 
fortified, so as to l)e seeurc from the predatory incursions 
of tlie contiguous nomadic tribes. Its inhabs. are dis- 
tinguished by their industry : they manufacture linens : 
silk and cotton stulft, with stockings and caps, in great 
recjiiest all over the empire. They also raise and ma- 
nufacture tobacco, distil spirits, &c. 

SAHflUEMINES, a town of France, dep, Mo.sellc, 
cap. arnmd., on the Sarro, 41 m. F. by N. Metz. Pop., 
in 1H.30, 4,1 1.1. This town, under the name of (iuemond, 
was formerly one of the strongest in Lorraine ; but no 
portion remains of its ancient Ibrtillcations except a dis- 
mantled citadel,- Tiow appropriated to the fucndarmcnr. 
The sub-profecturc, i>all of justice, and college, occupy 
the buildings of a Capuchin convent, founded in 1721. 
There arc; some spacious prisons. Sarreguemines has 
inaiiiifactures of cotton thread, forks, spoons, and earthen- 
ware of a superior quality ; ^nd is the cntrcpdC for the 
liapn r-nidchc snulF-boxcs made in the surrounding vil- 
lages, and of which it is said to (Export 100,000 dozen a 
y(>ar. (Diet. Gfofi.; Gnide du i ot/nf^cur.) 

SAKI, a very ancient city of Persia, prov. Mazan- 
(Ician, of which it is the cap., about ISm.fromthe S. shore 
of the Caspian, and 115 m. N. K. Teheran. Previously 
to isat) it is said to have had from .‘10,0(K) to 40,000 inhahs. 
wlu) carried on a brisk trade with Astrakhan, and the 
interior of Persia (see Frazer's Trap, on the Caspian, 
p. 11.); hut about that time it was nearly depopulated 
by the plague. “ Sari is surrounded by a dft( h and a mud 
uall, flanked by pentagonal brick towers. 'Plie gateways 
have fallen down, and roads have btten brokt'n through 
the wall in every direction. Tlie appearance of the 
town dilTers essentially from that of any other in Persia 
S. of Klbiirz.. The hon.ses arc built of burnt brick, and 
ui atlv tiled ; some of the streets are well paved ; and, 
alllumgh the marks of ruin are <!V(!ry where visible, .Sari 
ha^ something of the appearance of an English tillage, or 
small market-town.” ( Major d'Arcy Todd, in Geoyr. 
Jounud, viii. 101.) Sari is frequently mentioned by tlie 
!)ont iM’rdonsi. Its vicinity is flat, woody, and well 
watered. ( Kinnier's Persian Empire, 103.) 

SAHK, or SKRCfj, oni‘ of the islands belonging to 
Croat llritain in the ICnglish Channel, lat. 40^^ 2S' N., 
long. 2-* 21' W,, intorm(?diato between (luernsey and 
.lersev, 7 m. K, the former, and 0 m. N.W. (he latter; 

I n.di, iikI gre.ifest breadth, about 2 m. each. I’op., in 
I'd, >11. It i, divided into two portions, Great and 
l ittle Sark, united by a narrow' neck of land. It differs 
little from the adjacent islands in its physical features. 
I’he soil is sandy, and produces most kind.s of grain 
and vegetables. A good many flsli and sea-fowl are hiken 
loiind its coasts. Tlie inhabs. make cheeses, and knit 
stockings, glove.s, Guernsey jackets, tSre.; wliich tiuw send 
to the ports in tin* W. of England, in exchange lor co- 
lonial and manufactured goods. 

•SAUNO, a town of the Neapolitan dom., prov. Princl- 
pato-Citra, cap. cant., at the head of the river Sarno (.in. 

n| m. N.W. Salerno. Pop. estimated at 12,000. 
b is a well built and flourishing town, having ahand- 
cathedral, several convents, an old castle, helong- 
>11'^ to the Havberini family, a seminary, hospital, some 
snlphurous baths, and manufactures of paper and copper 


•Mivno is celebr.ated In history for the desperate battle 
n'ught ill its vicinity, anno .5.53, between tne (ronp.s of 
instmian under Narses, and the Goths under their king 
1 mas. The entire defeat of the latter, and the de.ith ol 
I'i 'ir monarch, terminated fho Gothic kingdom and 
P'jwer in Italy. (Gibbon, vii. 31)1. ; Craven's Tour in the 
ii. lH.5-~lHg,) 

^ France, rog. N. W., between l.at. 

;i )' .and 48^ 40' N., and long. 0^ 25' W. and 0*^ .50' E. ; 
l iving N. Orne, E. Kure-ct-Lnlr .and Loir-et-Cher, .S. 
ii'iro-et-LoIre and Maine-et- Loire, and W. Mayenne, 
IS ot a compact shape, GO m. in length, N. and S., hy 
. iHint the same in breadth, E. and W. Area. G2I.G(M 
J 1^30, 4.57, .372. Surface generally level, 

iVrii. ■ V where there are a few hills. The 

V . Sarthe, with its tributaries the 

fmrni.^ ! Loir. The .Sartlie rises near Mor- 

.I'* f'od runs with a very tortuouf 

which if S.W., to the vicinity of Angers; neai 
t(» ^ Loir, and unites with the Mayennt 

111 Maine, after an entire course of nearly IGOm 

naviffafhxo navigable to Lo Mans, but It! 

citv 1 ** for some distanco below ♦hai 

Til'" SI ii y '!.'<■ M.ins, Alen^'on stands on the .Sarfhe 
arc rich il P i** very various ; In some part.s then 

fiallv in ih« o ®'3ody tracts predominate, espei 

'•'"’yard, 10 ■W.CiOiliUo 

^^.310 ditirt ’ orchards 10,470 ditto, and wood; 

‘btto. Wheat, barley, aiRl ryo are the principa 


corn crops; and are sufficient, along with polatocN, so 
which at least 1,1 50,f)0b hectol. were raised in 18:15, tor 
the consumption of tlie p(q». 'I'lie produce of w ine is 
not enough for the consumption ; but about 220,000 
hectol. of cider and pi'rry are said to be annmilly manu- 
factured. lave stock pretty abundant and gooii. Iknas 
arc but little reared ; and the wax, in which Le Mans 
has a considerable trade, comes mostly from the neigh- 
bouring deps. In 18.35, of 121,521 jiroperiies subject 
to the contrih. foncilre, 4G,<)()7 were assessed ut below 
.5'fr., 22,040 at from 5 to lOfr,, and 20,182 at from 10 
to 20 fr. Hardware, paper, woollen fabrics, leather, wax. 
c.andles, sail-cloth, gl.ass and earthenvvari!, soa]), and 
otlier articles of necessity, rather tiian of luxury, are the 
goods principally muiiii tact u red in .Sarthe. Tlie iron 
forges, xSlc., produce annually about 1,0(10,000 kilogr. of 
good iron. 'I'lie (laoiines of Maine formerly enjoyed .a 
great celebrity, Imt otiier fabrics have superseded them ; 
so that .St. Galais, and otlier towns where tliey were 
chiefly made, h ive fallen into decay. .Sartlie is ilivideil 
into 4 arroiids. ; chirf towns, Le Mans the cap., La 
Fleche, Mainers, and St. Calais. It sends 7 meins, to 
Cli. oWep. Registered electors, in 1838-:i*j, 2,345. "J’otal 
public revenue, in 18.31, 10,.5.3s,2(i7 fr. In this dep. the 
females among the peasantry, and even in the classes 
above th<Mn,;>ppi ;ir t>* rrij>>> but liifle consideration, “ Si 
la maitressc (.l-i ki niitn\i .i. i nin In-, on demande : ‘ Est*ce 
nn g;is?’ Ijiiand le contraire ;irrive, on dit : ‘ Gnen, ce 
n'est qii'iiue creiatare' (tine fille); ct, en effet, ini liomme 
a ici qiiatre on cinq fols autant de valour qii’iine femme, 
'rdle forte et robuste servante, propre i\ tons les ouvrages, 
ne gagne quo .3G fr. ct sa nourritnre par an, tandis qii’iin 
labourenr est jiayc de 1.50 5 200 fr. pour r.nince.” (IJugo, 
art. Sarthe : Diet. Geo^.j French Official Tables. 

S.ARMM^OLD), an ancient, and now' totally ruined 
city and bor. of England, co, Wilts., on a hill, 2 m. N. 
.Salisbury, or New Sarum, vvhich.«eo. It was the Sor- 
biodunurn of the Koman.s ; and, being surrounded by 
walls and defended by a civstlo, became a place of con- 
siderable consequence under the Saxons. Under William 
the (hmqucror, the bisho[) of Shirchurn and Sunning re- 
moved his SCO thither ; and such was its importance, that 

t iarlianicnts were held in it under subsequent Nornniii 
.ings. Rut it ahvay.s laboured under various incon- 
veniences, the princii>al of vviiich was the total want 
of water ; and in consquence of tliis, and of disputes be- 
tween the crown .'ind (he ebureh as to flu? possession of 
tlu‘ castle, tlie inliabs. began gradually to remove to the, 
more convenient situation of New Sarum, or Salisbury ; 
ami tlie .siait of the bishopric being tran.slated to tlie lat- 
ter, in the reign of Henry 111., Old Sarum fell into a 
state of total aec.i), and was almost wholly deserted in 
the early part of tin* reign of Heiuy VII. For a leiigth- 
eiu'd period there has been hardly even any ve.stiges of 
its ruins. ( Cu;;77/(V/, Gibson’s ed., p. 1 1 4. ) 

Old S.irum sent 2 meins, to the II. of C. in the reign 
of Edward 111, ; and notwithstanding its total decay, tin* 
proprietor of the burgage tenures in the bor., or of 
the laml on which it once stood, was permitted to exer- 
cise this important privilege in its name down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, when it was disfranchised. 
Not having a single house or inhal).. Old Sarum atforded 
tlie nio.st pi-rfeet example of a noininatiou bor. 'I'lie 
property several times changed li.amls ; and though the 
c.st;\te was of little intrinsic value, the privilege it pos- 
si'ssed of inaimlacturing two law-makers for tlie Rritisli 
cinjiire, made it sell for a very large sum. U m;iy w ell 
excite astonishment that sucli .an unir;ig(' on the iniii- 
ciple of represent.it ion sliould liave been permitted to 
exi't for so lengtliened a period. 

,8 \ R F N. a di-ii ict ol liiiidost.in, pn'.<;id. Rcng.al, prov. 
Raliar, and one of the richest and most iiro.sperous in 
Rritisli India, between lat. 2.5*'’ :j(l' and 27 ”3<>'N., and 
the 84th audijGth degs. of W.joiig. ; having W. Gornck- 
poor, S. Ghazopoor. Sh.ahabad. ;iiid Patna; E. 'I’irhoot, 
and N. Nepaul. I.engtli, N. to .8., :ibout llOin. ; bre.adth, 
varying from 2.5 t6 8b in. Ari'ii. .5.7()0 sq. m. Pop., in 
1822, 1,4G1,07.5. It is well watered; the (kangi's form.s 
its entire S. boundary, and the Gunduck intersects i^ 
ne;ir its centre ; it supplies lu almndaiice all (he prin- 
cipal products of (he l-iast, besides good timber fur 
ship-building, masts, spars, Kc. There’ is little jungle 
or w.aste land; cattle, ihongh not minieruiis, are of good 
qu.'xlity. Mannfartnrrs (ew ; tlie jirineip.d is tlniL of 
saltpetre, a great deal ofwlucli is prodneed in this dis- 
trict. The Mohaninu‘(lan.s form imt !i snnill portion of 
the cntln* pop. Ulnef towns, ('hnpr.ih, Rettiah, and 
Maissy. Total hind rcvenni*, in 18*.?M.;t(), i.5.(,(),5ii:i rupees. 
(Hamilton's E. /. Gaz. ; Pari, llejioris.) 

SAS.SARl, a city of .Sardinia, e;i|i. of its N. division. 
In tlie N.W. p.art of (he l.daiid, on the Tniritano, .atxuit 
10 m. from its moiUh at Porto 'Por. r.s, in tin* gull of 
.Sassarl, .58 m. N. in' W. Oristano, and 100 m. N.N.W. 
Uaglinri. I-o '' ',20' N.; long. H'"' 35' 20" E. Pop. in 
1838, inoliKiin*' !(■ commune and port of Torres, '21,108, 
It is sHiixn.ihd by a wall, .strengthened by square 
lowers, wlMi five gates and a eitadel, the hrftcr being now 
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used merely as a barrack. It has a good main street ; 
and is surrounded by public walks, shaded by trees. 
Sassari has numerous churches, convents, and nun- 
neries, a Tridentine seminary, and a public hospital. 
The cathedral, a massive structure, has a disproportion- 
ately large, and very elaborate t'a<;ade ; l>ut its interior 
is clean and airy, and it has several good sculptures, in- 
cluding a monument by ('anova. The university is 
established in tlie former Jesuit’s college. The palace 
of the governor is an extensive edifice, and the public 
buildings in general are well adapted for tlicir intended 
urposes. Tliere are some pretty good inns and eofleo- 
OUses, and the shojis are fully equal, if not in some 
instances superior, to thosi; of (*’agliari. (Smi/t/i's Sar- 
dinia, pp, ‘2fiS. ) It is the seat of an .archbishop, of a 
tribunal of si-condary jurisdiction, with appeal to the 
Audienzn linilc of tlie island, and of a tribunal of cinn- 
merce ; and is the reside nce of the vice-intendant and 
vice- treasurer of Sardinia, and of a military governor. 
It has a considerable trade in tobacco, «)il, fruits, &'C. 

Porto Torres (an. Turris), its port, 10 m. distant, ran 
only accommodate small vessels ; ships of large size 
being obliged to anrhor in the roads nearly one mile 
outside, where, iiowever, the anchorage is pretty good. 
Sassari rose on the decay of Tun is, during the inse- 
curity of the middle ages. AgrieuUure appears to be 
better conducted in irs vicinity than in any otlu-r part of 
the island. Immediately without its waifs is the fomitaiu 
of Rosello, an abundant sotirc'e of water, embellished 
with much andiitectnral ornament. (San/th's Presmt 
State of Sardinia j OJJidnl Peports, Sr.) 

S.ASSB.^CH or Saltzhach, a village of the (frand 
Duchy of Iladen, bailiwick of Ai hern, at tlie foot of the 
mountains of tlx* Hlark Forest. (»n an atIHlent of the 
Achor, 17 m. F..N.F. .Stra'hurg 'rhj>- village, wliich lia.s 
about 1,0' .'0 inhabs.. has aeqnirt d a high degree of hi.s- 
torical intert'st iVoin tlie fannai ; Marshal Tnrenne having 
been killed in if.s viriimy, by a random shot, on the 27tii 
of July, I(i7u. riie circuni.stanct'' attending tiio death of 
this great general have betn detailed by Voltairi* (.S'/tr/e 
de Lonis \ //'.,cap. 12.). ami other distingnished writers. 
Hi s remains, dejmsited by onler of laaiisXIV'. in tlie 
royal burying-place in tlu' abbey of St. Denis, escaixaf at 
the <era of the Kevolniion, the fanatical violence tliat 
scattered the dust of so many kings. At huigth, art<*r 
varlou.s vici>situdes. thev wen- deposileil in the church of 
the Invalids, by order of the still more illustrious captain 
now entombed wiiliin the same sacrcil preiincts. A 
monument, in honour of I'ureum', (’recfeil in lysj on the 
place where he tell, was repaired in T-o| by Moreau, 
and w'as reconstructed of granite in IK)>;f 'Flu* funeral 
orations in honour of Tnrenne, by 1' It chier and .Mascarou, 
are c/n/s-d'a'nvrr. 

SATAIvlKlI, or ADAl lA. ..<7cr Aoai.i.x. 

SATTAK.AII, a consider.ible ttiwn and fortre.ss of 
IlindostHn, jirov. liejapoer, about tl > ni. S S I-’,. I'oonah. 
I.at. 17- 12' N. ; long. 71' 12' K. 'I'be fort stands on a 
scaniecl hill ; at the foot of which is the towtt, built 
mirtly of stone, atid partly of mu<l or tinburnt bricks, 
but comprising no editice of note, if we except a new 
palace built within the la.st 20 years. 'J’he fort, though 
naturally .strong, w’as taken hy Stwajee from the lleja- 
poor sovr-reign in 1073, by Anrtmgzebe in 1G!)0, and by 
the British in IHIH. The llritisli canfoumeuts art; aViout 
2 m, to the E. Sattarali was, under .Sevajee and his im- 
mediate successors, the cap. td' the .^lahratta Kinpire. 
The Sattarah rajahs, however, had been rediiec'd to the 
condition of ruts faineants by their niini.sters, the Pei.sh- 
was, for a lerigtliened peritni previously to IHIH, wdien 
the British vested the rajah with a limited authority 
over a portion of the dominions of his .nneestnis. 'I'lu; 
Sattarah ten ittiries since tiien have coinjirised an area of 
about 8,000 gq. m., with a ptip. of, jierhap.^ li millions. 
In his evidence before the cornmitti’c of thr If. of in 
183(V, Colonel Hriggs state*!, “ The adinini;'tratioii of ilio 
government of Sattarah may be deemed a good speeimea 
of the management of a native government. 'I'lu; coun- 
try is divided into districts, each viehling from a lae to 
li* lac of rupcc.s, containing from lh<l t<» 200, ami even .'iCO, 
villages. Over this district i.s an oilicor, called a s<ml>Mh- 
dar. That district is then eubdividfnl among a great 
number of junior officers, each having from f> or 8 to 20 
villages under his charge. The whole civil and Judicial 
business is conducted through those officers. The annual 
assessment of the land is fixed w ith reference to the 
sum yiehled in former years ; the assessment varying 
every year with the quantity of land cultivated. The 
revenue is always paid in money.” In 182H, it amounted 
to about lft,W,0fK) rupee.s. I'hls state was subsidiary to 
the British till at>out ls39, when the rnjah, having been 
detected in a conspiracy against the British authorities, 
was dethroned, his dominions having since that time 
been amalgamated with atid administered under the Bom- 
bay F’residency. {Hatnilton’s Gazetteer ; Pari. Heports.) 

SAVANNAH, aclty and portof entry of theU. States, 
state Oeorgla, on the river of its own name, about 12 m. 
from Us mouth, and 80 m. S.W. Charlestown ; lat. 32^ 2' 


SAUMUR. 

N., Jong. 81° 3' W. Pop., in 1840, 11,214. It stands on 
bluff sandy point, rising about 40 ft. above the rivei 
from which it has an Imposing appearance ; its spaciDu 
and regular streets, and handsome public buildings, hein 
interpersed with many trws, &c. Previously to is.'( 
w hen it suffered from a temble fire, It w.as mostly Imii 
of wood, and it was formerly also insalubrious from tli 
contiguity of rice swamps. I'his evil has, how'cv(;r, b*'* t 
effectually obviated; and being now principally of in ;i 
stone houses, it Is one of the, liandsomost towns in tlie s 
states. It has mimerous churches, an cxcliange, F 
.Sbites branch bank, an academy, Ac. Its trade is c in 
siderable: in 1830 it exported 229, 3(50 bakes of cotton, i 
which ir>7,2l0 were for foreign ports: it also exp. i; 
considerable quantities of rice ; and the aggregate vain ■ o 
its exporf.s may, perhaps, amount to from 1 1,000, 0(0 i- 
l.'i,0(K),000 doll.irs. In 1838, the aggicgatc burden of (in 
shipping belonging to the port amomiK'd to lO.OOS ton. 
(Official lieports j Encyc. Americana ; Encyc. of Gco^'. 
Anier. edit.) " . 

.SAVE ((term. Sau, an. Saevs), a river of the Anshi.u 
empire, and one of tlie prificipal tributaries of tlu' ha- 
nube. It rises towanls the N, (‘Xtreuiity of (Ainiiola, ii, 
about lat. 4ri<j 30'’ N., long. K., and rnn.s at lii-.i 
S.K. through the government of I.ayhaeh ami CroatM, 
to about lat. 4r»^ IT/, long. 17”. It thence has incr, 
of an E. direction, fVjrming the honmiary line he! a ce , 
tin- Austrian prov. of .Slavonia on the N,, and 'ruil- , 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia on the S.. till it enters th' 
Danube at Belgrade*, after a course of about ri'.'ii i". 
( Perphans.) Its chief afiluents are Die Kul]);t, I ni .'. 
Verlias, Bosna, and Drina. Though not very rai'i.i, i! 
inundations are often vc'ry dc'trnctive. Being na\i; ii 1 
as far as the mouth of the Kulpa, for vessels of froiii 1 v 
to 200 tons, it is a good deal n.sed for couiim rci/.l pui- 
pose.s. I'ew towns of any eoieetjueiua* are, hmvi or, 
situated on its banks, the prineipal being Brod ,r 
Krainhurg; I.aylmeh, Agram, Petiinia. anti Iheeg i . , 

however, at no gu'at ilistanee, ami .some of lie m ' 
seated on its tributaries. (Pcry'/ai/s, Allg, Liihii..- 
Ocst. Xat. Encjjc.) 

.SAVHHKIC (aiT. 'J'ahcrna’), a town of I-'ranee, -.'mi 
B as-IUiiii, cap. arrond., on theZoin, a triOiitarv ^ i t r 
llliine, 19 in. N.W. .Sirasiiiirg. F(>['. in 1830, cx.’ti.; i , 
.'■>118. 'riiongh finely sidiated, it is hut imliHiTentl) I'ln 
and has no rtunarkiible » liitiee, (‘xi rpt an old pahi< e, ! 
nierly Ixdonging to the bishops of .8( rad-oiirg, One n ,> 
use(l for the poliei; barracks and prison. 'I’he town li ^ 
manufactures of woollen cloths, hosiery, haialu are, ,.i , 
with some trade in timbc'r, lloiiti d down from the N o , > ' 
by the Zorn. 

.SACGCB, or SAlJCiOB, a large town of Flindo-r . , 
>rov. Mahva, in the ceded <listricts on the N i rh'iiiil.ii , 
at. 23” 48' N., and long. 78° 47' K. : taken hy tlm Jhion 
in 1818, 

Sangor is .also the name of an island of the Siiixi r- 
blinds, at theiiionth of the Il-.o/lih. .ab.ait fiOiri. S.S.W. 
Calcutta. A railway to eonne* l U v' ith th.d city wa-' 
jeeted a feu' years ago, and is now probably cote pi' led. 

SAUMIIK, a town of France, dej). Maine-ct- i-o'ic, 
rap, arroiid., on the Loire, 28 in. .S.1'5. Angers, re)'. i'i 
18.3(5, ex.com., 11,57(5. 'FIk' I.oire lien* forms m w'I iI 
islands, and is crossi'd by fivi* or si.x Inidpes, < nc "t 
which, a stone bridgi* of |2 ar* lies, 281 yds. in h .’i.i-'d'i 
long comsidi red as one of the fliie.-t in I'ram'e, conn'i!i j 
the tow’ii with its suburb of Lafftoix \'< rte. S.inmin i' j 
built p.artly at the foot, and partly on tlu* decMiily. "i .i 
hill crowned by a citadel. Its lower portion is tchraMy 
well laid out, and has a handsome quay imd ((ir.i"' 
faring the river; but the upper town Is irregular, aixl tli’: 
streets inconveiiienlly sti'cp. 'I'he eastl(‘, whith a] ['('.to 
to have Ix-en coii.strm ted at diil'ermit pi'nmL belwi'H 
tlie 11th and 13tli I'enturies, wa.s the oceasional n ^di in'i' 
of the kings of .Sicily ami the dukes of tin; lieiee " 
Valois: fur some timi* lircviously to the Itcvoluti' " ' 
wa.s n state pri.son ; it now serves a.s an arsenal. 'I la ’ ’ 
are sev(;ral churcln'.s w-ortli notice ; one of whh'h, c'iniai; 
from its .-iritiqiiity. is suppo.sed to itavo been constn’.i c ‘ 
in ihe '-til <.r '.III I entury ; ami anollier, Xutre pa 
Ardillirrs, \H reuiark.ibie for its beauty; basing ■’ nr 
dome su|)portt*(r on Corinthian columns, an aKar-l'’”'; j 
hy J’hilip de Champagne, Ae. The barracks arc ■i" ' ^ 
the he.st of th.it ihcsci iption of edifices In f ' incc ; i 
are four stories in height, and can accommodate f - ^ 
men. The town?!iall, public library, public 
theatre, are the other iirincipal buildings. Not ^ 
the town is a famous riding- school. It hasm.inid.K’f ^ ^ 
of linen cloths, handkerchiefs, necklaces. '.‘TI'' ' j,, ' 
iro^ ware*, leather, saltpetre, Ac. ; with a hn^k ^''L,„i(i : 
provisions, and 4 large annual fair*. Inglis says nc s 
‘‘ greatly prefer .Saumur as a residence to Aii.RC'a! • 
more airy and lively, the country uuite as bcautiny, < 
provision* are a siiade cheaper.” {Su'itxcrmw^ 
p. 347.) 1 ..fifpr 

Saumur was taken In 1026 by Fulk of Anjou, in 
many vicissitudes, wai annexed to the fimiou* 

1670. A Proteitaut academy, founded here by the 
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Duplessis Mornay, the friend of Henry IV., governor of i 
the town for a lengthened period, was dissolved hy 
l,o\jis XIV. in l(»H4. C art. Maine-ct- Loire ; Guide 
du Voyopeur ; Diet. G6oc.) 

SAVONA, a town and ^a-port of N. Italy, in the 
Sardinian States, div. Genoa, cap. prov. on the Mediter- 
ranean, 20 m. S. W. Genoa. Pop. (1838), with comm., 
li;,2ll. It has ramparts, which, however, are of no great 
stnnigtls and m.any good public and private buildings ; 
but its streets are narrow, winding, .ind badly paved, it I 
liad formerly two harbours, tlu“ best of wliicii was lilled 
by tiie Genoese in lOiio, iroin jealousy of its capabilities: 
tiie other, formed liy a mole . ling P. into the .sea, 

is small, a»ul is nttijer diHic'uli ni ,ii'{>ri>.ii-b, from tiie 
accuninlation of sand and mud near its mouth. Savona 
is a bishop’s see, and the sc'at of judicial and comniereial 
tritiunals ; it lias manufaeti.res of .silk goods, iron and 
earthenware, and exports oranges and lemons, grown in 
its vicinity. Savona was tiie birthjilace of Popes Sixtus 
IV. and Julins II., and is said to have Ikmui for snme 
time tb(* residence of Columbus. Pope Pius V 11. was 
also detained in it in 1810-11, by order of Napoleon. 
{Diet. Gt^oe.^Sfe.) 

.SAVOY. See Saiidinia (kingdom of). 

.saxony (KINGDOM OP), a secondary state of 
Central P-uropi:, and of F.astern Germany, principally 
between lat. 50*^ 10' and A 30* N., and the 12th and 
ir>th degs. of K. long. ; having W. tlio liidep. Saxon 
principalities ; N. Prussian Saxony and Ilrandenburg, 
and S. Jlohemia. It is of a triangular shape. Length, 
K. to \V., about 140 m.; greatest bnmdth nearly 'JO m. 
The area, pop,, subdivisions, &c., are as follow : — 


('inti's. 



Area in 
M{. in. 

I’ op. 1.S.37. 

Top. to 
sq. m. 


I,ti70 

1 !o,Sl7 


ZwLkau 

t,.T5S 


,'Z71'S 

1, 7 St; 

.'.S 1,707 

.427 •.4 1 


‘Jt..'! 

1 20'Z.;M.4 

1 27''' 1 j 

1 Total 



2.S4 I 1 


* 'I'liW is I'xclii'^ive of tlic mMips, which, when ailded, raise the 
hit.il »(( 1 14. • 


'I'he Knc'efjirf'e (ore mountains), and the. iriesmige- 
birg(> (giant munnt.iins), exteiul along almost tin* whole 
of Ihf* S. and S. p. frontier, but tliey nowhere ri.>e 
ti) bCOO ft. of elevation. 'I'hr'ir deelivity is iiiorr* gra- 
dual :ui,i undulating on tin? Saxon tiuui on tin* Polie- 
ini.iii sidr' ; that they cover the greater part of the conn, 
try will) tlieir ratiiiflcations, rr'iidering it eitlier nioun- 
tainous or liilly. Tiierc i.s, however, a very c<»nsid(‘ral)h> 
exti lit of level griuind. cxb n.iing from the foot of the 
hilly tract, or fiom lil/, M. is..ii,.iiid IJautzen, north- 
ward, all along the frontier of I’russiau .Saxony. 'The 
country to the S.IC. of Dresden, wliere the PIbe force's its 
way through tiie Jinuintain chain, has lieen called the 
*' Saxon Switzerland.” It is about 3()m. in length by 
21 in bia'adtii. diversified, attd liigbly picturesipie ; but 
• ts name is likely to convey a wrong impression of its 
scenery, its bigliest summit, the Schneeberg, being 
hly 2,lr)() ft, in lieight. 'I’ho s]»Mrs giveti off by tlie 
'.rzgehirge to the N. enclose the valh'ys of the Plbe, 
lie two IMuldas, the Zocboiipau, Plster. Pleis.se, Xc., all 
t which How to N.VV,, and, exce pt the first, wliieli is 
avigahle throughout the whole extent of tiie kingdom, 
iso in Saxony, 

Saxony lias a milder climate than most parts of conli- 
lenlal liurope in the s.ame lat. ; tlie mean temp, of the 
cans about 47^ Fall.; that ofthew inter quarter being 30'-’, 
nd of the summer at an average of the entire coun- 
ry, which has a mean elevation of about 1,100 ft. above the 
n' l properties are rather of limited size ; but in 

11 Uio rur.il districts the people appear to be contented 
ml, on tlie whole, coinfortalile : pauperism is rare. 
According to Mr. G)i-ig, ” There is, perliaps, no country 
|) tlie world where more is made of the land than 
^axoiiy, P’very spot of earth wiiic.h seems capable of 
,1V ing a return is cultivated ; ami tlie meatlows are 
lowed twice or thrice In the course of each summer, 
on never me(*t witli such u tiling as a common or 
forests are all guarded with a .strictness 
1 ,. value. As fanners, I should say 

kin- "ere more clean and industrious tiian 

II always well cleared of wei'ds, 

Aii..i(V “ they have a succiislon : hut the la- 
in either bec^so it does tiot re- 

dtii or that manure is a scarce article 

(uv t'eem di8po.sed to fatten the soil 

ml 237-38.) Rye, wheat, 

rv • in scarcely grown, exce|)t in the low fjoun- 

lic viii •"oiiniain region they are met with only in 
Y -ise potatoes being there the chief cr«»ps. 

arden flax, oil seeds, tobacco, and 

egutahle.s, are pretty generally cultivate<l ; and 

Mr.fJIcig knows nothing 
*> 'miwitlistanilinjr of ^ ^ appeanuicv of tlie country 


artificial grasses are nearly universal. But, notwltli- 
standhig the improvement of agriculture, atid the in- 
dustry of the people, considerable quantities of corn have 
to be imported. A great deal of fruit is grown ; and 
between 7,(k)0 and 8,000 morgen of land are occupitai 
with vineyards. In 1835, upwards of .')3,00() eirners of wine 
were made, some of very tolerahh* quality. 'I’lit* forests, 
which occupy about I -4th part of the eutire. surface, 
consist of fir, pine, beecli, oak, elm, inai>Ie, larch, ike. 
lipwaiiL i>C i-Ad part of the woods belongs to tin? crown, 
yielding ;ui annual reveime of 2,000,000 dollars; and 
nearly 10,000 individttals are engaged in wood-cutting. 

.Saxony is celebratetl (or her breeds ot sheep, w liicli 
are among tlie tiue.st in Purojx*. 'Phe l.ite king, wlieu 
elector of .Saxony, introduced tiie lirei'il of Merino sheep 
into hi.s dom., and exerti'd liimself to proinoti^ the 
grow 111 of ttiis valualde race of animals with sucli suc- 
ce.ss, that they are now touiid to succeed better in central 
Kuropo than in Spain; and, iiot\viib>t Hiding the rapidly 
increasing importations from An-tr.di.i. ihe greater por- 
tion of the iuinieiise quantity of wool tli.it we import 
still continues to be brought from .Saxony and other 
(ierman states. According to Berghaii', tliere are only 
fi2fi,00() sbei'p in the kingdom ; but we ai)|»reliend tliat 
there must be some .signal error in tliis siateiuent, and tliat 
their mmiber must be very materially greater. Indei'd, 
they are stated, in llorsehelouni's Sfrm (ii. 175.). to ex- 
ceed 2, Ohujiuo. We may larllier state tb.at, ill IstfT, Prus- 
sian .Saxony bail above 2,()00,(K)() shei'p ; and though it 
be more extensive than the kingdom of Saxony, we bc- 
liev(^ It is not so wi'll stocked as the latter. The best wool 
is produced on tlie sinjep-walks of tlie .Saxon Switzerland. 
The cattle of Saxony, tin* number of wliich exceeds 5.*)0,t)t)0, 
an' alsoof a. superior de.'Criptioii ; but tlie butter is usually 
inditlerent, wliili*, to increase its weight, it is frequently 
overloaded wilti salt. But. .sueli as U i-. the di ni.uid for it 
is universal. ” Never,” says Mr. .Strang, ” did 1 witness 
60 iniK'li butter daily consumed, as 1 have seen since I en- 
tered this kingtloin.'Hllen', In short, bread and butter i.s tbo 
onier of tlie day at all bour.s. It is the iierpetual family 
stai>l(*, and essential h 5 a mako-weiglit at every meal. 
You find It witli i qual projn iety at lireakfast, at lunch, 
at dinner, and at suppc'r. A larder in Saxony may well 
be called the buttery ! ’’ {Geruuivy , Yr., i. 140.) Tlorsos 
are not so extensively roared as otlu'r live stoi'k, and 
lings are not numerous. 'J’he g;,nie laws ai'e \<'ry rigidly 
enlorced, all sorts of birds bt'ing ineliided in their eiiaet- 
iiK'iits ; and rights of ii.sliuig, Ac., appear to be preserved 
witli the most scrupulous tenacity. 

Milling is one of the principal oreujiations of the 
inliabs. Few parts of liiirope equal tin* Przgebirge in 
tiu* variety and extent of their mineral ticlies. 'J’lit; 
basis of these niountains is granite, covered by guei.ss, 
niiea, and clay slate ui sueeession, helwt'en wliieli are 
otlier strata eoutaiuiug'nietallie ores. L'pwards of .500 
niiiK's are wrouglit, wliieli are said to employ about 
11,000 workmen ; and lit twi'cn 5o.(K)0 .and fi0,0( 0 persons, 
or about l-30th part of tin* eiitiri* pop., di'iivi' their suli- 
sisteiiee from mining iudustiy and the manufacture of 
Jiietallii' iiroduets. 'i'he total annual value of tlie metals 
obtaiiK'd is estimated, by Bergbans, at 1,700, 000 dollars ; 
the .silver producing iK'arly !)30,('0;i. and tin' iron anil iroii- 
w'are.s 400, 0(10 dollars. Lead, bismutli, ar.scuic, antimony, 
cobalt, and luangaiiese ate the otlu'r principal metals. 
Freiberg (which set*, i. hOh.) is the eentre of the siht'r 
mining district. Tlie neigbbonibood of Meissi'ii yields 
the line porcelain clay, of which the ” Dresden t bina ’ 
i.s made. About pt million sehejfi't coal an* ammally 
produced. .Salt is .scarCe, since the salt mines, fornK-rly 
iiu'lnded in the Saxon'ihim., were .sepjirated Iroin tlu'in 
in IHl.'i, and thi.s important necessary is mostly imported 
from I’ru.ssia. Serpentine marble, and fine building 
stone, are abundant ; as are various gi'ins, iucliulmg 
the topaz, jasper, agate, tourmaline, Ac. 

'Pht* most iinportaiit Inanch of maiiufactui ing industry 
in Saxony is that of t'utton. Its e.xtension has been 
attributed to tin? nearly eoiiteinpor.'uieous inlrodnelion 
of the potato, called liy (Jerman writers the “ manna of 
the mountains.” and wbieli has enabled the Saxi#! 
weavers to obtain a sutlieieiicy of food at excei'dingly 
low wage.s. In ls;{0, there were in Saxony Hti spin- 
ning establishments, having 3hl,202 spindles, em|)louug 
5..380 adults, and 2,443 eliildren : of th(*.M' estaliiisli- 
ineiits, only .3 were wrought Uy ste.ini. In 1^37, there 
Ajen; 121 spinning establislunents, w itli t!i(),32.3 spimiles. 
{Hoirriutt:'s lit on the Drnssiun Co/nn/ereiul Leufrue, 
p. 3.'>.) 

Most descriptions of cotton fabrics an* now produced, 
and many new factories have beep estalilished in Cht'iu- 
nitz, Zwiokau, .Yuderan, Fri'ylmrg, Ac. Great eflbrts are 
making to improve tiie construction of machinery ; and 
joint-stock companies for the purpose have bi'cn estalv- 
lished near ( hemnitz and Dresden. Coal has within these 
few years been f emd in the neighbourhood of Dresden ; 
and It Is said tu.it tlie mines are lK*eoming productive, 
and promi.se a good sumily. Cotton-printing works 
are on the increase, and have bcet\ vnuclt ituproved 
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within thf* li\8t frw yonrs, Althonpli the Saxon prints, 
in general, are not equal to the best Kngllsli in beauty 
of pattern or brightness and fastness of colouring, they 
are said to make up for these dofleioneies by the 
cheaper rates at which tliey can he \)rodLice<l. (Kri/srr, 
in the Hnmilo'un Weavers^ Report, part 11. TilO, fill.) 
'The only ariit le, however, in which the Saxons eonie 
into competition witl\ us in tlic American and oilier 
foreign markets is cotton liosiery, inuticidarly the infe- 
rior descriptions. Dr. Jlowring says that he had seen 
some stockings intended for liie American markets which 
w(;re sold at tlio rate of 3.v. Ul a do/tm ! I'he number of 
stocking- tVaines atnoimted, in isi.i, to about ‘J.OOO ; in 
1831, to and in to *20, (UK). 'I’lie number of 

master-workmen, in 18.31, was7,HIo; hireil workmen, 
3,‘W-l ; apprentices, •J.S.'Sg ; jn a.11, 13, JGt persons. 'I'he 
nuinbor of frames in work was 13.811, and the average 
weekly return per frame was 1 doll. 1 gr., = 3.s-. 4(/. stvrl- 
ing. 'riu're i.s no branch of indn-try \vhioli .seems mor<* 
appropriate to .Saxony tlian this, ft requires only a small 
outlay of capital for the .stocking-maker ; his wooden 
frame is not expceisice ; the cost of bis stock of cotton 
twist is small ; and by assfx'i.u ing agricoltoral with ma- 
niifacfnring industry, be supplies bim.stdf from liis own 
little farm uith the princii>.il nece.ssarie.s. If we jnay de- 
pend fui the stateinenls ot Itowring and others, it uonid 
appear that the stocking- we.ivers of .Saxonyare io ostntr 
of progressively inorea.sing prosperity. Most of them are ! 
independent lai>oMr*'rs, buying, tor thetnselves tin? raw I 
material .and selling their mamifactnred stoekings to a 
number of small eolleetors, who fnrnisli the (. lieinnitz 
or the heipsie market.s. ( Roirna^'s Report, p. ‘.W ) 

We ef)nfess, ho^r< vi'r, that we are not a little sceptical 
as to sever.il of these sta(('ipents, and ha\e very great j 
doubts whether persons in the euudition of the .Saxon 
st()< king*weavers ran ev(’r come into competition with 
those of hngl.md iii tlie production of any but the 
coarsest description of g<to(ls. In illustration of what t 
is now stated, wc may mention, that tluring the ye.ir I 
ended tin? ii' th of .September, Ih 3P, hosiery of tin; | 
value of 412,110 dollars wa.s im.porti'd from the llanse ! 
Towms into tin; L'nited States, of wltich, prohatdy, the • 
principal portion was liom Stixony ; and tins, wiili y.arn I 
of tile vabte of 22,310 doll.s., made up tin- whoh* ol the j 
imports of cotton goo«i> into tlio United States from ■ 
these ports in the cottrse of tlnd year ! {OjJiciol Report 1 
by Coufiress.) 

'I'he matnifacture of litten in Saxony is also of eonsi- ( 
dcrtible importance. Th' weaving hii.siiiejs employed,! 
in 1830, from 12,000 to i3.'00 looms; of which about • 
lifi'i, employing about d.ifHi persons a.s weavers, loom- 
builders, ptilfei n-drawers, 'vc., wcri; appropriated to tlie ■ 
weavitfg of d. unasks ai.d table. lint n. 1 he weekly earn- : 
bigs of the damask weavers vary'fiatm about 2.v. 3//. up to ^ 
7s.' M. , but for wiii{.e lim ns tin* ntniONt amount of a ■ 
man's w.iges, per week, '.vould be from 2.<. to2.v. 4<t stcr- I 
ling, d’he «!> nning ol tlax employs numerous haiub ; ! 
but ii'itw itif t.;ndm„' abcut bktHtt) c t. of yarn is annually 
imjiortcd from Silesia, lioheinia, .^e., and latterly there ; 
hav(‘ tHicn consitler.mie imptjrtaiions from Unglaml. j 
( IlnnclLoovi Rep . , p . G 1 1. ) ; 

In ls37 tliere were in Saxony 120 estahli.shments for ! 
STiinning woollen yarn, with 71 .(<80 .spiutlles. anti »8 est.i- | 
blinhments for cteohed yarn, with dO.ybn si'iniUes ; in ik- ' 
ing together 101. 8nl .v|)i!idles, being an increase <if .31 -l j 
per cent, since Is.'ll, and of 127 p<'r cent, since 1831. 'i’he 
progre.ss of tb<‘ .SaXftn cloth maiiufacl iires in the thrt'c j 
•ear.s frtjin iH.'tl to 18.17 is statetl. In an otlleial report, to ■ 
lave been greater than in tin? 30 years {treeeding ! (Jrcat . 
improvements have been introduced, riot only in the 
fabric, but in the lini.-.h of woollen g<iods, [i.artieiilarly by 
the iritro(lueti<m from tin? Neflierland.s t»f a new 8t*eam 
brushing maciune. In ] <i9 the woollen manufacture 
employed fr<;m 3,000 to 1,00() loom.s, whieli {trodueed 
about 100,000 piix es of cloth. Much attention has b<‘en 
paid of late to the ni innfaclure of machinery; though it 
be still far behind what is met with in the m.inufacturing 
fi^stricts of Great Ibit.iin. 'I'lie Jacquard loom is gra- 
dually being introduced, and tliere are .schools of manu- 
factun.‘8 at Dresden, ('iseinnitz, I’lauen, Ac. Plain and 
figured .silks, of very fair quality, are made at .Annaln'rg, 
Penig, and Tr inlif'nherg. 'I'he government is v<*ry d**- 
sirous of p;i/m.>:iiig tin- uiliii' e id' tilk, and some <-stab- 
li.shments for the i-r-ij- ig.iil.'n of the worrn.s exist at 
Dresrlen ami Jyt'ipsic ; but in such a climate they ran 
hardly be exjrected to have miieli .siircf‘.ss. Wofxh.-n 
warc.s arr? made in the country, of the estimated value of 
about 200,000 dollar.s a year lljrr^hims) \ and Saxf>ny 
kiqqdies furniture of every descriptioii, miisieal b).slrii- 
nienfs, Ac,, to a grrvit part of Germany. Porcelain, and 
vioihrn anii((nr.‘i, are articles made in l.irge quantities, 
particularly at Meissen. The china produced here for- 
merly enjoyed a very high reputation throiigboiit Pii- 
rope, but, owing to the extrforrdinary inijirirvenienU 
made in the inamifaeture in this and other countries, 
Meis.^ell cliina ha.s d.-< lined coiiKiderably from it« ancient 
cel«brity. Almost vwery article ol use or luxury ii> made j 


in Saxony ; the chief deficiency is in paper, of which the 
Saxon manufactures do not produce nearly enough for 
the immense consumption of^c presses of Leipsic and 
Drc.sdon. ^ 

The extension of the cotton and woollen manufactures 
of Saxony, since 183:i, is w-holly, or almost wholly, as- 
cribable to tlie cirenmstance of her having then joined 
the Pru.'sian Gonnnercial League. Tliis opened a v^ ididy 
extended market for her products among the German 
States, from the greater nnmbiT of wldch tliey liad pre- 
viously been either wholly excluded, or admitted only 
clandestinely, and under great ditti cullies. Saxony, in 
fact, ha.s «i(?rivetl tile greatest advantage from the lavigiie, 
much more, in jimportion to her extent and population, 
than Ibnssia. Liltle or no cloth of Saxon manufacture 
ha.s hillierto found its w'ay to the United .States. 

'I'he extensive commercial relations of Saxony owe 
their origin to the enlightened |,r»licy of Trederick Au- 
gustus, the Elector, afii'rvvards, King of Saxony, who, 
at a time when protecting and prohibitory tarifls sur- 
rounded hi.s states, adopted a liberal commercial system, 
and converted Saxonj', nrul especially Leijisic, Into one of 
the most important marts, not merely for the supply of 
central and northern Euiope, but ii.nt even of Asi.i, 
vvilli /ill sorts of m/mufat tured proiinee. ’I'lie lairs at 
Eeip.sic were for a lengthened period the gri'/it sonree.s 
w iionce Pmssia, a.s far ;'.s tin; borders of C'liina, I’oland, 
the provinces on tlie Danube, and many parts of the 
I Turkish and Persian doininion.s, were supplied with ina- 
nufaetiires ; and though Ihev have latterly dcrlined, 
they still continue to he much resorted to. J.eiiisie has 
been fora lengtln neii j)eriod the centre of the bi>ok trad.e 
of Gonnany, Ireing, London and Pari.sonly excepted, the 
greatest literary emporium in the worJtl. The valin? td’ 
the v^ orks sohi at the Easter fair of late years 1ms been 
I'stimated at about 3.000,000 dolbirs ; and a.s many as Ooo 
booksellers are said to have been assembled at some of 
tbesi' fairs from all parts of (ierinany to dispose of their 
pnhlieations and /idjust their arcoinits ! ( See Lf.ii'Sic.) 

The Convention dollar, coinc'l in S.i\i>nv. -- 32 :Mitc- 
groschen, or 4.v, 11,^^ Lngl. : the s.i\«in (iMlI.-n i.| .-i |. r is 
an imagin.irv coin. *100 i)re,s(len schejjels are equivali’Ut 
to I'.io uf Ib rlin. The othi'r mea.sines, Ac., are com- 
paralively niiiniportant, and the coins of Prussia are 
generally current. 

tioverument — Saxony is an liereditary and limit (-d 
monarchy, having a smiato or upper Imhi.-c, and a house 
of represmitative-'. Pieviou,dv to 1S30. it.Jiad states; 
hut tiicsi* had eonipnratively fitth* ih>\v(m* ; *and tin; im- 
nosili(tn of taxes ;m<l other pulilie Imriieiis, /nul tlie regn- 
l.ition of the [mldie ('xpenditnre, mostly depended on the 
pleasun- of the King. Hut the Erencli Revolution of 
lK;’,n was spiadily lollowi'd, in .Saxony, by sorni* very 
impiTiant political rlmnges. The king was oiiligeii (>> 
a'»ov-i,ite hi.^ nephew, the pre.sent sovereign, with liim in 
tlie government, a representative system was organisi d 
on ii new principle, and the abuses incident to the 
fcufl.al system were siippres.sed. 

The senate Consists of .^)'2 mems., and the house (d' 
repi es«'nt.itives of .’ibO. Of the senators, .some take their 
seat.s l)y virtue of their olllces, .as the Rom. Cafh. l)ishoi», 
lh(‘ king’s principal chaplain, a ITotcstant bLsliop, tin* 
•lean of the university, and one or two great ollicer.s of 
.s(at«>. Of the remainder, some sit in the right of tlie-ir 
estates, .and transmit their privilege.s, a.s senators, with 
their • stab-s, to their ciiildreii; while others are elected 
for rau h iiarliatiu iil by a const itutuicy of their own order. 
The qii.'ililieation for a seat in the senate is the same th.it 
is required to entitle a man to vote in the? election of a 
.si-n.ator, viz. a lauded estat<? worth (1,000 doll.rrs a ye.ar. 
'J'h(? lowa*r hou«:o is elected by a species of honselmld 
suffrage, or by such heads of families as contribute in 
any way to tin* public burdens. The camlidatc must 
possess property to the amount of 1,000 dollars a yc.ir. 
.Senators receive 7 dollars a day during the .sitting •>! 
fiarliairient, arul deputic.s 3 dollar.s. Hut owing to the 
high qualitication required for deputies, and other caii.M S, 
tin* new eon.stitutioii is not so popular as might liave 
been expeeteil. “ 'I’hough,” says Mr. (Jleig, all " money- 
bills must needs, a.s among ourselves, originate in the 
(’ll. of Dep., the minister has but to propo.se his plan 
through an agent, arul ho is sure to carry it. Mranwliiln 
tlie couktituenry, especially iu Hu; rural dl.strict.s, com- 
plain loudly that tlMlir parharntmt i.s worse than u.scless ; 
that it sAdillos them with burdens which, under the old 
sy.8tem, fJiey were not r«?qnired to bear ; that now tliey 
have sovcreign.s to maintain instead of one ! 'I'he 
rigid ren.sorsliip still rxerciseil over the pre.ss keeps the 
Sax«n jiublic profoundly ignorant of what is jiassing hi 
their parliament ; though as to .siie/iking, such a thing is 
unknown In the Ch. of Dep. In the "iipiier house the 
case i.s somewhat different ; for it i.s composi d of men 
who do occasionally speak.” ((ik/g'.s Uermany in 1837, 
i. 182— RM.) 

Hut with all its defects the newly org:;inis''d represent- 
ative syetem I.s of great importance to llie kingdom ; arul 
it will, no doubt, acquire greater Influence and iude- 
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it’iulonf’f, jiooording as fxporic'nce makes the deputies 
)etf«‘r iiequainteil with their i iglits and duties. 

l'<Th!ij)S, however, llie inioad made on the hutdal .sys- 
tem, w’hieti was maintained in the rural districts nearly 
to th(^ fullest extent, was the most advantageous of the 
various changes ellected in ladO. 

Hereditary jurisdictions were abolislual, except in very 
rare cases ;’and the more oppressive privileges enjoyed 
hy the lords were, at the same time, suj)press(*d. All 
towns now elect their own municipalities, and are go- 
verned by laws of their own making; while the rural 
districts, being divid<'d into departnuMds. each of which 
has its own magistrates, whom ti )0 people not only 
choose, hut may, also, in case of malversation, de- 
graile from otlice. The miinii'ipul oHicers, also, though 
elected liy the citizens for life, are li.dde, on conviction 
of incapacity or unfair dealing, to be degrad(?d. Their 
pow(!rs arc very cr)nsiderahU^ i\i reference both to person 
■■lud property, tor they re-ulate the police, hear and d«-- 
tennine civil causes, and both lix the aimnint of local 
rates to be levied on tlie citizens, and detennim* how the 
prodiua* .siiall he ('Xpended. In tlie election of the ma- 
gi'tian-, every rate-]tayer has a voice. 'I'hey are all 
; .il.irii il nlliciTS. It is necessary, however, to enable any 
one to he appointed to tin* magisterial otlice, that he 
should have received a legal lulucation, and he possess<‘d 
of some small i)ortiou of land, and of the hoiisi‘ in which 
he residf'S. 

'I'hcre arc civil and criminal courts in the cap. rrf each 
circle, and a high court of apjjcal in l)rtnsd«>n, in which 
latter all capital cases are tried. T.xecutions take place 
by (Urapitation. 'riicro are special military- tribunals, a 
superior fiscal court, university court at Lci|isic, juiniiig 
tribunal at Freiberg, patriTuonial tiibunals, iS:e. The 
reigning family is Hmn. FatholU-, Imt there arc tiot mon* 
(ban ‘251, 000 Horn. Futholics in the kingdom, the gri'at 
tiulk of the poi>. being laitherans. I ilerature and tin; 
tine arts iiave llenri..hed more in Saxony tium in any 
olluT ])art of (Icnnany; and there is scareely any 
coimtry in Furope wIkm'I! primary in t ruetion is so 

itlely diffused : the mmiVier of th(* m<h\iituals atteiiiling 
sclmols, and other seminaries, is said to he as high as 
one in six of the pepul.ition. The university of Feipsie 
is tlie prinrip.'xl seminary. 

I'veiy mah' inhah. ‘go yc'ars of age is. with certrdn ex- 
ceplioiis, obliged to servt! in tlu* army ior six yixirs in 
tiim; of peaie, and for threi' years suhsecpienlly in the 
j rsevve eorps. The armed force is pretty extciisivt' ; it 
roiisist.s of about 10,000 men, of whom l(),0O() ,;re privates 
miller arms; besides the resen e corps ol .Ocon more, 
riiis kingdom holds the 4fb lank among tin* flerinan 
states, having four votes in tin* full tlict and om* in ( om- 
niiltee, and furnishes a contingent of I'i.Ot.O men to the 
.army of the Cunfed. Its piihiie revenue from IS-IO to 
bSJ'i has been fixed at h.r,fK),‘il!i7 doll., and its ex)M‘iuliture 
at d(dl. At tlie tiid (*f lis3« the public debt 

amounted to I o,'. (‘-'0,1 57 doll. 

The Saxons are among the best specimens of the old 
'I'euloiiio race. In )ierson, maniua's, Xrc., traxclU-rs h.av.- 
remarked that they bear a striking resi'inblancc to the 
I'higlisb agricultural pop. The Saxon royal family 
IS said to he di'scamiUid from W ilicliiiul, sovt^rcignof this 
t(*rritory in the time of Fharlemagiie. 

.''axoiiy was created an elector.ite in l lg‘2, which title 
it retained till ISiKl, when Napuleim erected it into a 
kingdom. During the late war the king of Saxonv was, 
from the battle of .Ictia downwards, a firm .illy of Napo- 
leon, who made extensive ad(iiii«>ns to his dominions; 
and he did not ahandmi the toi tunes of his benefactor 
till utter the b.vtth* of Feiji'-ic li.id comjalh'il the French 
to r vacnate tJenii.'iny. This eeniiiu f led to tin* dis- 
inetTihcrmcnt oi ilie rungib'iii by tiie (re.ity of Vi«*niia 
in I'Slo: some of its most valuable proviuecs wore t lien 
assigiu'd to I’russia ; and, hut fur the opposition of 
Austria, it l.s probable that .Saxony wi uld then have 
ceased to exist as a sejiarale .state. {Bcria/itius^ 

I. 'dadcr, 4c,; S/ci'n ; Strana's iu niumy iirnl the Her- 
itutns ; (iervunii/. 6;c. ; passim.) 

Sa.xony, a pi'ov. of the I’russiau states, consisting 
of ilm territories dismembered from the kingdom of 
^>;lXony in l.sl.5, with the .Saxon ^ta(es formerly belonging 
to 1‘ruhsia, has on the N.F.. and K. Ifrandi-nhiirg, S, the 
kingdom of Saxony and the fliiii ingian states, and on 
tlie W. Hesse, lb un.swick, and Hanover. It is of a very 
irregular outline, has sevcr.al eue/aves, •Suiil includes 
within its frohtiers the iiulcjicndeiit ]>rimij)alitics of 
Anhalt, Sondcrsliuiiscn, 4c. Area, lb7d'» s*q. “i- D’P-. 
in lH:i7. l,5:i'.),3.53, of whom 1,-1:17.35:1 are Protestants, and 
h7,'.i:V2 (!atiiolu:s. It is divided into three regencies, and 
these again Into 41 circles, rrim lpal towns Magilehiirg, 
Halle, Erfurth, Merseburg, Naumlmrg, IJiirg. A:e. 'J'he 
ilartz mountains lie on the \V. frontier of the prov. ; 
but, with thi.s exi i'ptlon, there are uo Idlls of any con- 
siderublo magn'tude. Principal rivers, Llie h'.lbe ami its 
aflluenls, the Saale, Muhin, Fnstrut, 4.c, Soil in parts 
sandy and unprodnctivi*, but in geiu’ial loamv amltertile. 
'I'luj plain of Magdeburg is reckoned about the best land 
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in Prussia, and i.s very well cultivated. Principal pro- 
ducts, wheat and other sorts of corn, flax and hemp, 
excellent wool, tobacco, 4c. The vitio Is ciiltivati d in 
the neighbourhood of MeiM'burg and some other places. 
I’roductive mines of coal, iron, rock-.salt, 4 c. are wrought 
in diil'eient parts of lire nroviiice. Tlio stock of slicep 
exceeds *2,000, ()(H) head, and wool, which has been vastly 
improved by crossing with nu'rinos and other line-woolled 
breeds, has become a staple product. Manulactures im- 
portant and valuable, cou.sisting of line woollens, linens, 
earthenware and porcelain, hardware, Xc. 

SC AHHOUDIICII, a sea port, iiarl. and mun. bor., 
market-town, and par, of Fiigland, N. riding, co. York, 
and H. div. of the wap. of Pickering Lythe, on a rocky 
slope, rising from an extensive hay, .‘i.) m. N.E. York. 
Area of pari. hor. (which includes, with the old bor. 
and par., the extra iiarochial (list, of the ia.slle), 2,1G0 
acri's. Pop., in iMal, K.7Gn ; in lts4l, lo.OfiO. It has a 
vciy striking appcar.uicc troin the .sea, bom whicli it 
rises amphithcatrcwisc to a consiilcr.ihU- In-ight. It is 
well built ; tiie streets in the iqqicr jtart of the town 
are spacious and well paved ; and the houses gene- 
rally have a handsome appearance. It i.s also extend- 
ing S.W. towaids Fal-grave, and smitliward along the 
shore. 'I'hc principal public Imildiiigs are the town-hall, 
trinity-honsc*, new-, room, .issemhly-rooms, a neat ami 
well-coudncted tlu-atre, a si ,i h.ifhing inlirn.ary, 5 bath- 
ing establishments, and 2 piililic lilirarics. Hut tlu; 
handsomest and most classical building belonging to the 
town is the miiseiMn, a rotunda 117^ ft. in diameter, by 
50 ft. in height, in the Homan Doric style. It is con- 
structed of the Kellovvay iimc.'tone, a iine building ma- 
t-'ri.il, presented Irom his e.xti nsive quarries at HacKness, 
by .Sir .1. V. H. .lohustoiu*, Ihirt. M.P. for the hor. ; ami 
though of recent cr(!ctio:i, has a valuable collection of 
spccinu.'iis illustrative (.f the geology and natural history 
of the N. riding. A lino iron bridge of 4 arclies, supported 
on massive stone pi('rs, 70 ft. in height, lias been thrown 
across a ravine to connect the higher town with the spa, 
.A m. to the S. 'I'liis hiunlsomo strnctnrc, wliich k.sL 
'.*,<•<'0/., rai*.cd liy sub-crii.tion. w.as ((inipleted in IS2S. 
'rile p;ir. church, w ld( li w as given by Uii h.inl I. to tin; 
.•ibl'cy of Citcaux, in burgundy, st.'inds on an f*miiu'nc(' 
not i.ir from I in- ruins oi I la c;t!-lle; it was lormerly 
much larger lii.ni at pie.sent ; hut tlie jiarl now' u.S('d is 
( oiiiinodiously lit'o'd up lor di\ inc worship. Chri.'-t- 
clniich. hmlt. in of stone furni.shcd by Sir John 

.lohnstono, in the eju ly Fiigli.-'h style, lots accommodation 
for I, :>(:() persciis. A chapel of en.-'C was eri'cted in ISIO, 
in the lower part of the tow n, near the (ptay side, hy vo- 
luntary subscription, princiiially for tlie accommodation 
of the poor: it contains m'arly 500 sittings, of which 
about three lourtiis .'^fc entirely free. ’J'hero tin* places 
of worship, also, for H. Catholics, \Vc.slcyan, primitiie 
and as.'-ocialion Methodist.s, Independcnt.s, Iiapti.>its, and 
the .'Society of Friends, to most of w hii'h, as w oil as to 
all tlie cliiirches, are attached w ell-aticnded Sunday- 
scliools. A graminar-.school, fuimded in llic i.'th century, 
is hut slenderly endowed ; but there tire several good snh- 
scnidion-schools, including two on the National and one 
on tlu; I.anc.-istri.in plan. 'J he .Amiiahle Society also 
clothes and educates between lOtind so boy.s tuid gills. 
.A se.iman’s liospit.il is under itie government of the 
'brinity House, and tlu-re .'ire .almshouses, and several 
other heiievolent, :is well as religious institutions. 

I'lie luirhour, which is e:isy ul access, is protected by a 
liandsome i-toiie pier, of niodi'in erection ; but. unl'ortu- 
nalv'l) it lal)our.s under a lii lit ii ney of w ater, liaving only 
lrom’4 ft. to 5 ft. at low ebb springs, and from K ft. to 
!) ft. at low ebb Heaps ; but from fir.-'t quarter flood to 
I;i>t <{u:irt< r ebb, vc.ssel.s drawing S ft. water may cut«’r 
tlie li.irlnmr with safety. A small foreign, and pr( tty 
consideralile coasling-iia.h* is c.’.n i* d on, lii 1S40 there 
helongod to the poi ( 'ii 5 ship.s of the .-.ggregate imrdeu 
of :i‘2.S07 tons. During ti.e sanu* year iho gross eirsti'ins’ 
duties amounted to 1,MH7/. 7s. '2i/. ; thero has, however, 
ow ing to the pii\i!t'ge of bonding inuing been eouferreil 
on the port, Itei'ii a reiiiarkabh* inerease this y(>ar4l*‘''H ) 
in the animint of tlu* duties; tlu; ipeeipts for tlu; 11 
nmiiths cndieig ;{()tli Nov. bi'ing :f,7‘217. l‘2.s. Jr/. A great 
(b-.il i«i li'li i- lironght in here, ami forwarded to Hie po- 
pulous district.s in the West biding; ami of late y(*ar.s 
several persons havi; ('mBarked in the herring fishery 
which is hecomiug an impoi t.int and jirelit ihle source of 
employnu*iit to the lislu'rmeii. From 45 to 50 yawls 
belong at present to Searhoruiigh and Ftlcy, in addition 
to the numerous small boats used for fisliiog iii-sliore ; 
and it is not unusual for 150 or '200 boats to enter Hm 
harbour, during the season, at tlu; same tide with lu r- 
rings. As un eneuuragcment to tlu; fisheries, the cor- 
poration remit the tithe of li.-^h to which ihey are en- 
titled ; and a society has been formed to raise an honorary 
fund, to meet tlu; casual losses of nets, line.s, and raekh*. 
of such provideirt llslu'rmeu as become Mih.sct liaiig 
tnenibeis ; and thus insuring to them, at a slight charge, 
an ativai.i i.- UMis protection. 

" Since flic peace, ship-building, wliich formerly con- 
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tributed in no slight degree to the prosperity of the 
town, hag greatly declined, and now has almost ceased ; 
nor, from the shallowness of its artificial harbour, is 
it ever likely to become a very important trading place. 
It is supported by the resort of strangers to it for the 
purposes of sea-bathing and amusement ; and these arc 

{ irincipally of the middle classes, and from the manu- 
actunng districts of *Lancashire, Durham, and the W. 
riding of Yorkshire.” (Pnrl. Hound. Report.) Scar- 
borough is, however, frequented not only for the purpose 
of sea-bathing, but on account of its two mineral springs ; 
which have lately been analysed by Richard Phillips, Ksq, 
F.R.S. We subjoin the result of his analysis of a gallon 
of water from each spring. 


1 

[ North Spring. 

South Spring. 

Azotic pa-s “ 

<i 3 cubic Inches 


(’hloriile of !>o<Uiini (com- 



luon sail) - -1 

‘iti'Gl grains 
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Bicarbonate of lime -j 

‘IS'-ili — 

17 SO — 

Bicarbonate of proloxiilcl 



of iron - - - 1 

1 

1 ,S1 - 
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■11 '>‘.3.:, 

S|>fclfie gravity of the 



water 

l ou-;.'', _ 

i-noi.') 

Temperature %\ith very little v. 

iriation. 1 


It is probable that the spas niay, from the growing re- 
putation of the town, and their being so convt niently 
connected with it by the l)ri<igo above alluded to, agaiii 
acquire some portion of that celi brity which they for- 
merly enjoyed. Tlie recent erection of .-i connnodious 
saloon, in the castellali'd style, with <‘inbatlled towers, 
the architectural bo.iuty of the wells, the in;i>sive sea- 
wall, forming at once a secure protection to tin* spas and 
a delightful proimmade, especially at high water, com- 
bined with the newly laid out ornaniental walks .and 
grounds, have materially increased the natural .attrae- 
tions of Scarborough as a watering-place, 'rhoso im- 
provements have been etleeted at an expense of upwards 
of 8,000/. 

Scarborough, which received its first charter from 
Henry U., in 12rt2, is divided under the Mini. Reform 
Act into 2 wanis, the government being v(‘sted in a 
mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 counciilois, ('orp. revenue, 
in 1830, 3,000/. Quarter sessions are held under a re- 
corder, and petty sessions are held we<>kly both Ibr the 
bor. and North Riding. 'I'iie hor. has s(‘nt 2 memg. 
to the II. of C. since 23 F.dw. I., the right of eh'ction 
down to the Reform Act being in the eommon council 
of the bor., a body conijirising 41 individuals. The 
Boundary Act included with the old hor. the extra- 
parochial precinct of the castle. Registered rdectors in 
1841-12, .)30. It is one of the polling-jilaces at elections 
for the N. riding, and the chief town of a poor-law union 
comprising 33 pars. Market.s on 'I’huisday and Satur- 
day ; cattle fairs, Holy Thursday, and Nov. 23. 

N. of Scarborough, on a hold craggy eminence com- 
manding a very extensive sea-view, stand the ruins of a 
castle built in the reign of Stephen, to which I’iers 
de Gaveston, the minion of i'.d ward II., fled for refuge 
from the vengeance of the exasperatetl barons. Tlie 
castle, after sustaining two siege.s from the parliamentary 
troops, was dismantled at the close of tm? civil wars ; 
and though a portion of it wa.s repaired in 174a, ami har- 
r.icks have been snlisequeiitly built in it.s immedi.ite vici- 
»ity, it is p»-incipally in ruins. The remains of the keep 
consist of a square tower nearly 100 ft. in height: the 
entire surface included within the outer walls eomjnises 
nearly' 19 acres. A strong gatew'ay still rein.iins, with 
portions of the ciieolar towers occurring at inti rv.ils in 
the line of the fortlications. It was, in fact, previously to 
the Invention of artillery, one of the principal slrong- 
hold| in the kingdiiin. iJSaincs's Cmz. of Ynr/(.shire ; 
Granville's Sjxis- P.nl.nml Mun.,BouTid. Reports j and 
Private Infoniuaion. ) 

SCHAFI’HAl'.SRN', the most N. canton of Switzer- 
land : and, after Zug and Geneva, the smalle.st in the 
Confederation. It i-i between lat. 47*^40' and 17'^ .W N., 
and long. 8^-’ 2.Vand 8'^ .O.a' 10., being separated by the Rhine 
from the cantons of Znrieh and 'I'linrgau, w bile, on all 
other sides, it is surronndeil by the territory of the Gd. 
Duchy of liaden. Ari'a, 116 sq. m. Pop., iu 18.37, 31,125. 
Surface undulating, its loftiest hill, the Raadenherg, in 
the N., ri, sing only to about l,2(>b ft. above the Rhine. 
The soil is generally calcareous, hut fertile j and the cli- 
mate is aiming the mildest in Switzerland. '' It is an agri- 
cultural r.ither than a manufacturing canton ; and, tic- 
cording to l’icot(57«//A7. 363.), it.s iigrlculturo litis greatly 
improved w ithin the last halt century^ Torinei ly, indeed, 
the supply of corn was quite insuflicient for homo con- 
sumption ; where.is, In good .seasons, considerable quan- 
tities are now exported. Artiflcial pastures have also been 
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materially increased, as well as the number of cattle ; 
fruits are abundant, particularly cherries, from which a 
good deal of tcirscAwasser is imule ; and the nrotluce of 
timber Is amply sutticient for the wants of the inhahs. 
iPicot.) There arc nearly 5.0n0 arpents of vineyards, 
which furnish the principal article of <?xport, wine being 
sent to St. Gall and Appeuzell, the IRack .Forest, and 
other neighbouring distrieU ; hut of late years the com- 
petition of the wines of Radeii, and the duties im- 
posed on the Schairiiausen wines in Germany, have crip- 
pled the trade. 

One of the principal branches of industry in Schaff- 
hausen is the conveyance of goods through the canton, 
which is greatly facilitated by the navigation of the 
Rhine. Salt, from Wirtcinberg, timber, .“ve. are con- 
veyed through Scliafllianseii to Switzerland ; but the clr- 
cumstanee of the Confederation not being comprised 
within the Pru.s.sian Ciistom.s Cnion is injurious to the 
transit and cxi>ort trade of the canton ; and in con- 
sequence a desire to join the (lennan League has long 
prevailed in Schaflliausen and some other c.anfens, though 
notin the in.ajority. (Bov'riji^'s Hi'p.on land.)' 

'I’he mannfartnring establishments compi ise a few eotton 
and hardware faetorie.s. Accounts are ki-pt in florins, of 
fif) /.retttzers h'.ng. 'i'ho foot is the same as that 

in Znricli ; the lb. a little l.irger. 

'J’his c.inton is divided into 21 districts. The male in- 
habitants, of full ag(', and not bankrupts. paupiTS, or 
suffering a penal sentence, choose the legi.slativa? body. 
'File latter, or grand comuil. consi'-t.s of 7i memliers, 
21 of whom form also the potty coMueil, which is in- 
trn.'ted with most part of tin; execulivt! iiower. The 
grand council meets in June evt'ry ye.ir, .and is yiresided 
oviT by a burgomaster, who is ch.uigctl annually. 'I'ho 
pop. is wholly Protestant. Kduc.itiou ai)j)e irs to be w'cll 
attended to. 

SelKiffhausen was not included in.mcient Helvetia, and 
its inhabs. roseintilo their Sw.abian neigbbour.s rather than 
the Swiss. It was admitted into the LonCed. in 

S('ii \i rii vrsi.N (originally SclnJ}‘)iotis> n, or Ship- 
house:.). a town of Sw if/.crlaiul, .and the eap. of the above 
caut«m, on tiu- Rhine, 2') m. \V. by N. (’onstance, and -I'.t in. 
Is N.L. Basle. Pfip. aboutT.fiOO. It is walled, and defended 
l)V the Mtutolh. an old citadel supjiosod to be of Rom.in ori- 
gin, but which is now furniNhed with ('Xtensive bomb- 
proof casemates. Streets ill jKived ; and the buildings 
an* remarkable for their quaint and antique architecture: 
many are ornamented in front with stmeo, carved or 
fresco work. The viiiistee, fomuh'd in lor>‘2, is a m.a.sslvn 
edifice in the round arched style, with numerous monu- 
numts in its cloisters. An ordinary bridge across the 
Rhine rcplacc.s that unique specimen of art consisting of 
one arch 364 ft. in length, destroyi'd by the French under 
Marshal Oudinot in 1709. Schainiausen has a gyinnaaium, 
a college with 9 profV'ssor.s, a high temale school, and an 
excellent library. 'I’he latter comprises the books that 
b<‘I()ng»‘d to the celebrated historian Muller, by far the 
most illustrious of tin' natives of Schaflliausen, where he 
first saw the light, on the 3d of .I.-muary, 17'>2. 'I’he town 

i. s a principal depdl for the goods pa.ssing betwi'en Switzer- 
land and Germany, and Basle and Zurich ; consisting of 
silk, cotton, and woollen goods, raw cotton, colonial pro- 
duce, Nnreinlterg mamifactnros, .Swiss cheesi'S, Kc. 
.Scli.ifniausen is sujiposed to have originated about the 
8th or 9th c<‘ntnry ; it w as snhjci ted by Austria in 1330, 
but has fnm indenendent since 141.3. 

'i’ho Celebrated Falls of Schaffhausen are situated 
about a league S.S.W. from the town, where the Rhine 
bre.'iks through a ramilication of tlie Bl.vck- Forest 
mountains. The height of these F'alls, which, in some 
r<*spect8 are tlie grandest in Ivurope, varies, according 
to the season, from .30 t*) 7.'» ft., being gre.-ilcst in June 
and .fuly, when the river is swollen by the melting of 
th(i snow on the mountains. 'I’lie stream, which, imme- 
iliately above the fall, is about 300 ft. in wldtfi, preci- 
pifatca it.self over a ledge of limestone ; four rocks pro- 
jecting from which divide it In its desci'ut into five 
portions. The greatest body of water fall.s between the 
first of these rocks ami the ca.stle of Laufen, on the S.F. 
hank of the river ; from which, according to Murray, 
the best view of the F’alls is obtained. “ It is not,” 
saya Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ the height of the fall, but the iin- 
iiiense body of water broken Into spray in the most pic- 
turesque rniinncl* over the rocks, that constitutes the 
great beauty of the cataract. In other respects, it can- 
not hear the slightest comparison with either those of 
Tcrnl or the Siaubbach.” {Germany and the Germans^ 

ii. 61.) * 

In 1700, Lord Montagu, a young British nobleman of 
great promise, was drowned In a rash attempt to de- 
scend the.se Falls ; and, by a curious coincidence, his 
death occurred nearly at the same time that his noble 
seat, (’owdrey House, near Midhurst, was Imriit down. 
(Rhel, Manuel du Voyaffcur ; Picot, Statistique i Bow- 
rina, fee. on Swilzerland, See.) 
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one of the minor states of N.W. Germany, principally 
between lat. 52° 10' and .*>5^30' N., and about long. K., 
surrounded by the territories of Hesse- Schaumburg, 
Hanover, and Prussian Westphalia, exclusive of some 
(li'i ached lordships enclosed in the territory of Lippe- 
Detinold. Area, 217 sq. in. Pop'., in 183H, 27,60(i, mostly 
Lutherans. It is hilly towards its S. extremity, but Hat 
ill the N., where the lake called the Steluhuder Meeroi'cu- 
pies about 1 1,000 morgen. The productive portion of the 
surface comprises about 7'1,000 morgen, besiiies nearly 
;!l,00() m. of forest-laml, chiefly in the W. 'J'he soil is 
in general superior to that of Lippe-Detmold, ami agri- 
culture and catth'-hreediug arc more advanced. 'I'hc in- 
hahs. of both prlncipalitu's tuiiploy their intervals from 
rural labour in spiiiuiiig Max and weaving linens. Coal 
is rai.sed in the S. to the value of about 30.IKM) dollars a 
year ; and forms, with coni, wool, timber, and linen 
goods, a principal article of export. 'I'he eouslltutiou, 
whii h dates from IHKJ, is a limiti'il monarchy ; the 
powers of the prince being similar to thosi* of the sove- 
reign of (iri'at llritain ; tlie lnn(fst(tufh\ or parliaim-ut, 
eoiisisfing of all the noble landed proprietors, with 1 d(>- 
pnties for towns, and h representativi's of the pea.saiitry. 
.Appeal lies from the decisions of the courts of this prineip. 
to tin; .superior court of Wollenbnttel. Public inslrnolion, 
as in Lippe- Del mold, is well attemleil to. Public revenue*, 
ai)out 137, OOn dollars. 'I'liere is no public ih bt. Schamn- 
liMi g Lippi* has one vote in tlie full di. t of the Germ. 
( 'nufed., and with Liiipe-Detmold, 1 lohen/ollern, Keiiss, 
W .ddei k, ami Tdec hteiislein thi* Idth j>laee, wiih one vote 
in till* eommitlee. Its coutiiigeiit to the army of the 
Confed. amounts to 240 men. (L\ r<’//at/s, i^c.) 

.■-'t : 1 1 L LI )'!' (IT. /nviviM/), a river of Lraiue and Pel- 
jnnm, which risi'S in tlie di p. Aisne. near .*^1 . (,nieutin, 
•:od runs mo>tly in a N.N.L. direetion, throngii the di p. 
du Nord, and tin* provs. of llainault, P, Planders, Xe., 
to \inwei'p, after which it turns N.N'.W., and. dividing 
i'iro fl#* I'i. and W. Seliehll, which enclosi* thi* islands of 
H 'Vcland and Wadcheren, enters the North Sea in aliont 
t !i ' same lat. as till* 'I'lnunes. Its intiro length is csti- 
i:it(d at about '2(H) m., its breadth at 1 lenderiuoml 
I' about Obo It., at Antwerp, 1.700 It. ; and the width of its 
'uoutii varies from 'J\ to leagues. It is navigable from 
\ .deiieiennes. Its ])rineip,d tributaries are the Searpe, 
J .ys. ami 1 )iirme, on its W., and the 1 lender and Itujiel on 
Us p. side. St. (Quentin, Canibray, Valenciennes, I'onr- 
iiay, Oudeiiarde, Ghent and Antwerp, arc on its h.mks. 
Its current is slow ; .•ind in tin* lower part of its eour.‘*e, 
where it runs through a completely Hat country, its 
hanks are fenced by d}kes to prevent .inundation. It 
i.s eonneeted by ihe canal of St. Quentin and other 
canals with the Somme, Seine, and I.oire, and with 
the jnineipal rivers ami cities of Pelginm, in its 
ncighhonrhood. During tlie eoniniercial ascendancy of 
Antwerp tlie Scheldt enjoyed a largi'r share of tr.allic 
than any other ICnropean river *, lint its importance in 
this respect, tliongh still considerable, has since greatly 
di'clined. “ 'I’here wa.s nothing,” sa) s Harrow, “on 
tills noble river, in our progress upwards, that con- 
veyed any iinnressiou of an active or extensive cum- 
merce. In sailing tip or down the 'I'hames, or on ap- 
))roai:hing London within 4 or bni.. the muUitnde of 
siupping afli'ords Indications not to lie mistaken of the 
cuniinercial wealth and prosperity of la.ndon. but ihi* 
Si heldt, when we ascended it, was a vacant river , we 
neitljer mi't ivir overtook a single sail ; ami, witli the ex- 
ception of 2 or 3 American ships, and some lu or 12 
small vessehs, mostly brigs, there w as little appearance of 
trade along the common quay of Antwerp.” { I'uur in 
p. 11.) This, however, was before the revolu- 
tion of 1S30 had made .Antwerp once more the com- 
mercial emporium of I3elginm ; and in (he interval, the 
Scheldt has certainly regained some i»ortion of its former 
e >;i-i.l. r. nil'll. ( b'. .■ Antwkki’.) 

■'“'i IILl,L.s'I\M)T, a fortilied town of I’rance, dep. 
Has-Hhui, cap. arrond,, on (lie 111, a tributary of the 
Khine, 2(i m. S.S.W. Strashurg. Top., in ex. 

eoiu., b,3fi3. It was fortilied by Vauhan, and is n.itiually 
strong from its being in a great measure surrounded by 
luar.shi's. It has an hospital, jirison, ce.nnnimal college, 
the.'itrc, manufactures ol' l otlon and linen fabrics, iron 
wire, soap, and earthenware, for w hich last it w as faineus 
as long ago as the LUh century, w itii breweries, distil- 
lerii's, It is supposed to have been the ancient AV- 
destroyed by Attila, where Cliarlemagne and his 
sneeessors liad afterwards a palace." 'J'he Swedes took it 
ill 11132, but restored it to the French two years after- 
wards. (/7f/go, art. 6Veg.) • 

SGHKMNITZ (Hun. Selniecx-Banya), .a famous min- 
ing town of Hungary, co. Honth.in a inouutainous distr., 
on tlie Sclieiniiitx, a tributary of the Gran, Kl m. N. by 
K. Gran. Pop. in 1837, with its suburbs, 17,h2S. The 
town is entered by an old and strong gateway, which 
Conducts to a long, narrow, steep street, wretchedly 
paved, and so hemmed in by sloping hills tliat there is 
scarcely room for a row of liuuses on eitlier side. At 
tlie end of this street is a mountain amphitheatre, the 
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proscenium of wliich is occupied by the churches and 
other large buildings ; wliile tlie hill sides are covered 
with the white cottages of the miners embosomed 
among trees. {Paget's Hungary^ 1. 327.) The town lias 
many good-looking liouses, with shops and inns; but 
its hncold ruined castle ajipears to bo the only edifice of 
much interest. 

The miiie.s of Schemnitz, wlii#) extend under the 
town, and have been wrought for several centuries, fur- 
nish considerable ipiantities of silver, whence gold is 
again extracti-d. 'I'he ores vary greatly in produetive- 
iie.ss ; but, S|ieakiiig generally, the mines have not been 
very profitable. There are (i principal veins or courses, 
each from 10 to 20 fathoms in thiekuess, running nearly 
K. and W. almost p.irallel to, and ;it tlie distance of from 
00 to 300 or 400 fathoms from, each other, ami eonneeted 
by various small branches. In those extensive courses 
there are 12 royal mines, besides a nnmher belonging to 
])i-ivatt! individuals, who are ohliged'lodispose of all the ore 
they obtain to the royal smelting works at a fixed rate. 
The whole of these mines communicate with tlie em- 
I»eror Francis’s adit or level, at the dejah of nearly 200 
fatlioms. {Bright's Trnvtis, \K \A\>.) At a still greater 
de|»th i.s the adit of .losepli 11., a magnificent work, 12* 
mining ft. in height by 10 ft. in breadth, extending from 
.Selieinnitz to the \;dley of the Gran, a dir,taiu:e of nearly 
10 Hog. in. 't liis adit, whieli is still niilinished, will 
carry oil' the water from mines which cannot now be 
wrought, and is so constructed that it may hi; used either 
as a canal or a railway, U has been already no fewer 
than 40 years in progress, and it is supposed that, when 
com))l<‘te, it will have co.-t. at least, 100, (ino/. Dr. Clarke, 
who deseeiuled into the mines of Sehemnitz, says, “ All 
the Itnpen.al mines .are connected with each other; 
oll'ering, in llieir whole e.slent, a suhtcrrancoiis passage 
wliich re;ichi’s to the? astonishing length ol fathoms, 

ne.arly .'tj rn.! 'I'he .'.ight of the interior of the I’aqner- 
sloliln (one of the mines ) « oin ineed us that there are no 
mines in the world like those of Hungary. ilow 
wretched, in comparison, apiiear the mines of Cornwall 
and Walls, where U is Noinetimes necessary to creep 
upon (lu* h:>nds and knees, wet tluough, ov(*r all sorts of 
rubhi*h, to get IVutu one shall to another. 'I'lie inside ot 
a Hungarian mine may he eonip.'ireil to the interior 
..an uMgeinent of one of our best frigates, where space has 
hc'cn so hushauded, and cleanliness so strictly main- 
tained, that nothing is seen out of its jilacc, and there is 
room enough for every operation.” {Travels, viii. 3U3., 
syu. ed. ) 

Dr. ('laike .should, however, havr* added that the 
mines «.>l ( onnvall ;nid W.des are wrouglit by private 
individuals for the s.dxi* of profit only, whereas the Im- 
perial mines which ho vi-ifed arewronght at the expense 
of guvernnient, to which profit is a sceondary'iconsider- 
alioii. Hence the gre.aii'r outlay on the latter; hence, 
also, in part, at least, their eouiparative unproductive- 
ness, ami the had and costly manner in which, according 
to Mr. Fagct, all the Austnan mining establishment.s are 
conducti'd. 

'I’he ore, besides .silver and gold, contains lead, and 
sometimes iron, copper, zinc, or arsenic. In consequence 
of tin* want of w<»od amt water but little ore is smelted 
on the .spot, lieing principally sent to Neusohl or Krem- 
nitz. .About 20,0(1(1 miners are employed in (he Schem- 
nitz district. 

Mr. I'aget .st.ites that the officers and workmen are 
all very inditlereutlv paid; and hence there is not unfre- 
queiitly a good deal of (‘mhcz/.lement. 'I’he workmen, 
wlio are paid by the ])icce, are not permitted to earn 
more than about 3.v. a week: it would seem, indeed, 
rather ti) hir tin* olijeet of thir governmmit to ket'p up 
the mines lor the eniployimait they alford, than for 
the ineonsider;d)le prolit made by them. 

A selund of mining, in imit.ition of that at Frt'iherg, 
was cstaldished at .Sehemnitz in 1700, winch has .A pru- 
h'ssers and about 2oo students, who are all educated 
free ot cost, several ol them being fai ther furnished w ith 
an annual donation of fiom 20/. to 30/., to assist in«their 
in.'iinteminet*. It is believed, howt'vi'ik that this school 
is, in respect of scii'uee and \)ractieaT knowledge, far 
hi hind th;it of Froibeig, and most other mhiiug schools. 
It has a pretty good library, but its eolleetion of 
minerals is very inferior. {Paget's Travels in llun- 
gan/, i.) 

SCHFNKCTADY, a town or city of the U. States, 
New York, rap. co. of its own name, on tlio Mohawk, a 
tributary of the Hudson, and on the lAio canal, IG m. 
N.W. Albany, with which it is connected by a railway. 
Pop. in 1840, 0,784. 'i'he compact portion of the city con- 
sists of about 20 streets, with a eourt-honsc, co-offices, 
prison, about D or 10 churches, several bunks, iron ami 
brass foundries, carpet and tobacco factories, a iiaper- 
mill, and various superior public schools, the rhief of 
which ks Ihiion College. 'Ihis establishment, founded 
ill 178 “ and incorporated in 171 ) 1 , is now one of the prin- 
cipal ihsiiiutions for public instruction in the state, it 
lias 12 proitssors and other instructors, tuid a library of 
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13, (XX) voU. (Anii’r, Almanack), and had, in 1835, 211 
students. Its position on the Krle canal makes Schmiec- 
tiidy an important entnyOt, and it has a nourishing and 
increasing trade. It is said to occupy the site of an 
ancient Mohawk village, and was incorporated iuJ7U8. 
{New York Gaz.) 

SCHIKD.\M. a town and port of S. Holland, cap. 
cant., on tlie Seine, #tributnry of the Maas, 3 m. W. Ilot- 
terdain, and 1 m. N. from the Maas. Pop., in 1837, 
1 1,81.5. It is well built in tlie usual style of Dutch towns, 
and has nutnerous clmrchcs, an exchange, a L;Uin school, 
a chamber of commerce and manufactures, and a branch 
of the Society of Pufilrc Good. “ It is conspicuou.s both 
by the smoke which issues from the, chimneys of its dis- 
tilleries and the vast number of windmills by which it is 
environed. The whole horizon, in fact, in the direction 
of Schiedam, seems animated with life and bustle. Schie- 
ilam is tlie chief seat of the manufacture of Dutch gin, or 
Hollands. The quantity of that spirit produced here an- 
nually is very great, there being in the town as many as 
100 distilleries, while many thou.sands of pigs are sup- 
ported by the refuse of tlic malt employed In the manu- 
facture. The gin of Schiedam is strong, but mild in 
. flavour, and i.s usually sold in Holland for Dd. a botth‘, or 
‘li-. (id. a gallon ; tin' price of the gallon on its Importa- 
tion into England being increased by freight and duties 
to about 28.V. or 30s.” {Chamlh rs's Tour lo Holland, i.) 
The duty on Hollands, amounting to 22s. (id. a gall., is, 
in fact, one of the most objectionable in our tarilf. The 
entries of Hollands fur hoint^ consumption, which form- 
erly amounted to about 200,000 galls., were reduced, in 
ISIO, to l!>,9U2 galls. I We doubt, how'ever, wlu thcr the 
consumi)tion be really diminished. 'I'he exorbitancy of 
the duty has not taken away the taste for Hollands, but it i 
has thrown the trade into the hands of the smuggler, to ' 
the injury alike of the legitimate tr.ider and the revenue, j 
.Schiedam has rope-walks, building-docks, and a small | 
Uiough convenient port on the Schie. It sends 1 deputy , 
to the .states of the jirov. ' j 

t!iCHWAll.\CH, a town of IVivaria, circ. Middle-Fran- 
conia, 9. m. S.S.W. Nuremberg. Pop,7,«>00. {Ikrghans.) ] 
It is walled, and pretty well built, having several Pro- i 
testant churches, a synagogue, a mint, hospitai,tXc. It ■ 
is the scat of various manufactures, (bo principal being I 
that of pins ; but there are others of ho.siery, hats, goUl ! 
and silver lace, tobacco, pajier, {irinting tyne.s, and .lews’ | 
harps. It owes Its distincti(m a.s a manutaetiiring town i 
to the influx of emigrants from France, ai'ter the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. ! 
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Wipper, with .3,800 inhabitants; and Arnstadt (wliich 
secb 

Thks princip., like the preceding, has one vote in tin? 
full diet of thc! Germ. Confed., and share.s the ITilh place 
and one vote in the committoe with Oldenburg, and the 
Anhalt principalities, {llrruhaus, S^c.) 

SCHWKIDNITZ, a town of Frussian Silesia, cap. 
circ. finely .situatcxl at thc Kie.sengebirge moimtalns, on 
the Wei.stritz, in a fertile and beautiful country, 3n m. 
S.K. Hreslau. Pop. about It is well built, and 

strongly fortified, the fortilication.s which had been dis- 
mantled by order of Napoli'on in 1807, 'having been ro- 
constructed since the' peace on an improved plan, and 
rendered more formidable than ever. Ilsca.stle, formeily 
the residence of the Piast dukes, is now a workhouse. It 
has a magnificent Kmii. Cath. church, a fine town-housi', 
a gymnasium, a house of correction, and the usual go- 
vernment olllce.s lit the cap. of a circ. ; with inanur.vcturr.s 
of vvoollen.s, cottons, linens, \c. Near it is the castle oi 
Fiirsteiistein, a lino antique feudal edifice, bought by the 
late king of Prussia. 

SGHWEHIN. .V(<’ MK.c’Kl.KNntiro} SeinvcuiN. 

SCHWY'I'Z, or .StH 1 W F ITZ ( C.\ N TON OF), one 
of the 4 Fore.st I'antons of Switzerland, whieh gave its 
name to the (’onfederation, in tlie central p.art of whieii 
it lies, between lat.dti'^.Mg ami 17-’ *20' N.,;’ml long. 30' 
and I)'-* E., having N. and N.li'. thc canton of Zui ich ainl 
St. Gall, E. (ilani.s, S. l^ri and IhUerwalden, and W. 
Ziig and Lucerin*. Area, 338'3 sip m. Pop., in 1837, 
•lO.O.'iO. Nearly the whole .surface is moniitaiiioiis : the 
Hosstock risivs about 8.‘J0() ft., and the Kighi about 
I (l.I.'iO ft. above the .sea. { Nrr/^uirrr, Ovo^mjihic .) 'Phe 
I lto.sst)er,g, the fall of a portion of whieh in iMfU! had mo.st 
destructive etleets, i.s partly in thi.s c anton and jrai tly in 
tliat of Zug. File Silil .and thc Muotta are the prineip.il 
river.s : the former falls into the l/:ik(' of Ziirieh, which 
forms moot part of the M boinidarv of tin* canton, .and tito 
latter into the Lake of Lnci me, w Incli liin.is iln* c ..ii 

the S.W. The Litith can.al, between tin; lakes of Wallen - 
.stadt and Zuricli, runs along its N.l’’.. extrc'inity. ’Flie 
soil .and climate are more favourable to cattle-iireedini.: 
than to agricultina;, which is so imieh neglected, that in 
Home valleys, .according to Picot, the plough and fl.iil are 
unknown ! ()n tin? other l and, liowever, (lie inhab--. .an- 
ili.stingui.sh(*d liy their superior trealnn.^nt of live stm-k ; 
the I'attle of Sell wyfz .ire aeronnted among the lM•^t iti 
Switzerl.and ; .and upwards of ‘20,()()() head are annually 
sent from the .S. side of the* Alps to depasture on ttie 
iiiouiit.aiiis during summer. Near Kussnacht, on tin- 


SGHWAUTZHUUG-RUDOLSTADT.aprineipality : 
of Central Germany, between lat. UP'di/ and ol N'., and I 
aliout 11 W, long., ln(do.sed by the territories of Saxir- > 
Weimar, Cobourg, Meiningen, and Hildburgliausen, 
Area 405.8q. m. Pop., in 1837, (i5,()()0, mostly Lutherans. ! 
It comprises a portion of the N. declivity of tl^* 'Fburiii. j 
giaii Fore.st mountains, and is wateri.'d by the .S\di\vart/a, j 
ilm, and Saale. It does not yield sullkient lorn for 
home consumption ■. timber and .salt are it.s principal 
products. Iron, and a few otligr metals, are found ; and 
woollen clothes, earthenware, glass, and other kinds of 
goods are manufactured. Since ISIO, the government 
has been a limited monarchy; th<? representative laxly' 
consisting of 5 deputies of the nobility, .5 of the citizens, 
and 3 of the rural pop. { licrf^haus ; but Horaclu hnann 
says there arc fi of each.) The deputies arc elected every 
G years. The parliament has the control of the public 
fumls, and no new law can be adoi»ted without its consent. 
'I’ho principal Judicial courts are at Kudolstadt and 
Frankerihausen ; from whieh appeal lies to the superior i, 
tribunal of Zerbst, in Anbalt-Des.sau. Public revenue ! 
about 208,000 dollars. The public debt lias been in 
rapid process of diminution since 1821, '«3nd in 1H3('> it 
amounted to only 80,152 dollars. This principality fur- 
nishes 539 men to the army of thc Gcrm.in coiifiuleratlon. 
Chief towns, Rudolstadt tlie cap. on the .Saale, with 
4, .500 inhabs. ; and Frankenhausen with 5,(X)0 iiihabs.,aud 
a considerable trade In corn and wool. 

S^IIWARTZBUKG-SONDKUSHAUSEN, a prin- 
clpaitty of central Germany, between lat, .51'^ 12' and 
.5P 2G' N., .and about long. 1 1° E., inclosed by territories | 
belonging to Prussia on every side except tlur W., where j 
It joins a detached district of Saxe-Goth.a. Are.a, 
3.58 sq. m. Pop., in 18.14, 54,080., mostly Lutherans, j 
Surface undukating, and traversed by several affluents of 
thc Unstrut, flowing in a W. direction. 4'he lower p.art 
of the country f ields more corn than is required for 
homo con.sumiitioii ; the higher portion has extensive 
forests, and timber and nota.sh are among.-^t it.s principal 
prixluets. Iron is found ; and forges and hardware lac- 
torles are the principal manufacturing establishments, 
thongf) some woollen and linen goods are woven. Tlio 
government is an nnlimited inoiiarchy. Appeal may be 
made from the jndici.d courts to the biijierlor court of i 
Zerbst in Anhalt-Dessan. Public revenue, in 183H, 99,93(J . 
dollar.s ; exj)i ii. inure, 91,111 ditto. Public debt, about 
79,000 ilitto, ('ontingent to (Itegmoy of the (knifed.,' 
4al men. (Jhi'f bnxus, .Suiulcrhliauieii, tliecai>,on the 


Lake of Lucerne, tin? vine is grown ; and aj jile.s, 'which 
produce cider, are tolm'ably aburuiant, 'Fho forests are 
extensive, and thi* .niipply of turf is all but iruixbaiistible . 
cotton thread, and this in very small quantity, is almost 
the only article of manufaetnro. 'I'lie principal exjHirts 
an; lattle, cheese (sent mostly .across Mt. St. Gotliard), 
and timber. The transit trade is of little import;ince ; and 
on account of the b.'idness of the ro.ads, is mostly con- 
firie<l to the lakes and the navigable p.art.s of the river.s. 

'I'ho governiiK'iit is a pure demoefacy, the sovereign 
power re.siding in the people at large. Tht* male pop, 
above 16 years of age form the General Assembly of tin* 
canton, which meets every 2 years, on the first Monday 
in May, at Schwytz, to appoint, liy a show of h.uids, tlx- 
landarnman, and other supreme olHcers, the deputies to 
the Diet ; and to deliberate on alliances, declarations of 
war, treati«‘s of peace, k:c. A ronneil of high function- 
aries and 270 ordinary .mems,, assembles usindly twice a 
year, to prepares instructions for the deputies, and hear 
their rejiorts ; and another council of 90 inerns. is en- 
tru.sted with the general executive power. 'Fhe canton 
is divided into 6 districts, each of whieh has its own 
council and tribunal of primary jurisdiction, the decision.s 
of whieh are fm.'il in cases not alxive the amount of 209 
florins. 'Pile chief tribunal sitsin Schwytz,amliscom|)ose<l 
of mem.s., two thirds of whom Indong to tlie districts of 
the c.ap., and the rest to the other district.s of the canton. 
'I'lio iiiliah.s. are exclusively H. (^atholic.s, subordinate to 
the bishop of Chur. Public education is more b,ackwar(l 
in thi,s than in most other cantons ; and it has no public 
library. At 16, every male inhab. is enrolled in the mi- 
litia, and Sehwylz fiirnishe.s a eontingent of G02 men to 
the army of the (’onfederation, in which it holds tlie 
Rmrth place immediately after the throe directorial enn- 
tons. .Schwytz, the cap. of the canton, at the foot of 
Mount Mytheii, 26 m. S. S.E. Zurich, has about 3, .59(1 
inhabs. {Ticot, Statistique fie la Suisse ; Ebcl, ManuH, 
^c.; Indus's Switzerland, passim.) 

SCIA'ICA, (.m. Thernur Srluntfna-), a town and sea- 
port of Sicily, Intend. GIrgenti, on tlie S, co.'ist, neat ly 
20 m. S.E. the ruins of Seliniintum, and 30 in. N W- 
(ilrgentl. Pop., in 1831, 12,668. The town, situated oii 
the declivity of .an emimmci* rising from the b.iy, is sui - 
roiindc'd liy an irri'gidar wall, in toleralilo rejiair, wilh 
bastions towarils the s('a, jukI tlie castle of I-una .at its 
E, angle. At a distance it has a respectable apjiear- 
ance; but, notwithstanding Its large churches, convents, 
and magazines, it appears lo be poverty-stricken and 
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^vri'tchod. Smytli says, that it has not recovoroil (Vom 
tli<! liiliuciK'o of the long-continued and deadly feuds 
hetweeu the families of Luna and Lerollo, in the Ifith 
century. {Swinburne' s Travels, ii. 241)., ^'C.) 

Some of the famous hot springs, whence the city had 
its ancient name, are a little without the walls towards 
th(? E. Hut the 8t(!am-b dhs, the construction of which 
was ascribed, in antiquity, to Da'dalus, and now called 
the Stole of St. C'alogero, are on the summit of an 
isolated mountain, about 3 nv. N.E. of the town, and 
correspond exactly with the description of Diodorus 
Siculus. They continue, as of ohi, to be frequented by pa- 
t ieiits, and consist of several sudorific grottoes, or caverns, 
the outer one of which has seats excavated in the rock. 
{IJoare's Classical Tour, ii. 8(1. ; Smyth's Sicily, p. 218.) 

Sciacca is one of the principal ports on tlie S. coast of 
the l.sland, for the ex])ortation of corn, and the rock 
upon which the town stands is, in numerous places, hol- 
lowed out into caricatori, or corn cellars. In sinnmer 
.sliips anchor at about I m. olf town, in from 7 to 12 
fathoms, on a bottojn of sand and clay; but being ex- 
|io.^ed to every wind from the S.E. round to tin* W., it 
is not resorted to in winter, except by boats and llat- 
boitomed craft. {S/nyth's Appendix.) 

Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, famous alike for his 
great talents, ju.riidy, and cruelty, was a native of Sei- 
aeea, wliere lie was lioin anno .‘l-V.l n, e. He was of low 
origin, his fatluir being a potter banished front Iteggio, 
his native? (uty. ( JJid^ratjhie I 'nirerseile.) Fazelli, the 
historian of .Sicily, w.is also a native of thi.s town. 

SCII.LY ISLAND.s. a groiiii e.f islands, belonging to 
England, lying .m m \\ . |.y s. from the Land’s 

I'.nd, suppo.sed by .some to be the Cassileride.s, or tin 
i.'.I.itids of (in? ancients. Tliere an* su|)posed to be, in 
all, about l.'iO idands and rucks, but there ar. only alM.nt 
half a dozen ol any iinportanoc’. .St. Mary's, flu I.o;.. -t. 
is said to eontain about 1,(110 acres: the iiUm- .rl.^••l 
llie group, as given in tin* tiopulatiou returns, i.s only 
.'i.riTO acres, lu 1831, tliey had a pop. of 2,l(i.'>. From 
tlieir .situation they n(*cessarily Imva? a mild equable 
t nupi’rature ; and though fugs be common, the islamls 
are very liealthy. 'I'bey produce good barh y. rye, and 
oals, tin? latter being principally of the variety <alled 
pillar, or avi na nuda. I’otatoes are extensividy eulti- 
\.i(ed. Ilor.sc's and rattle small; sheet) numerous, .'uid 
of good quality ; .s<*a-fowl are found in great nnmbi rs, 
;ind partridges are, al.so, abundant. There are shrubs, 
liiiL few or no trees. 1'lie inhabitants used to make 
great qiiantitie*. of kel|i ; they are also expert (i.shers, 
an-.l act as pilots to such sliips as require th(*ir services. 
As already staled, the islands an? gem'rally supposed to 
be (lie ('n.s'.v//e;7V/e.s-, or tin islands of the ancients. Ibit 
it. is most probable that the \V. extreudfy »if (’ornwall 
was inehidod under this term ; and, at all cvent.s, there 
is now no trace of tin, nor, in(le<*d, of mines of any sort, 
in any of the island.s. Heiigli-town. the capital of tin* 
islands, and their only town, i.s .situated on the \V. .sid<?of 
St. Mary’s. It has a pier and a custoin-lum.se, and is a 
place of .some eonsetjuenee, heing defeiuli*d hy a fort, 
calhal Hie Star Castle, with a small garrison. 

I’ersons accused of felonies are sent to Cornwall to 
be tried at the co. assi/.(!s ; hut all minor (dfenees and 
civil suits are tried 1)> a ecAirt consisting of twelve of tlie 
pri'.cijial inhabitants, delegated hy the proprietor of the 
Isli'.nds umler tlio duchy of Cornwall, of which they 
form a part. 'J'his court sits oiua? a month at lleiigii- 
town, St. Mary’s, for the trial of cases. Vacancies in it 
ar<' usually filled iip hy election ; but it may be di.ssolved 
and a fresh aptmintment made by the jiroprietor. 

'I’lie (losition of the Seilly Islands rendi-rs them of 
very eou.siderablo importance in n.ivigatioii. Lying at 
the point of junction, as it were, of Hu* l-bigli.sh and 
.8t. George’s Channels, ships passing from (he one 
to the other, should the wind be unfavourable, ofti u 
t ike slielter under tlieso islands: it is sonu'time.s, al.so, 
convenient for vessels to lake shelter among Iheni, 
rallicr than l)i>at about at sea in bad weatber; ami 
a strong gale from the E. usually brings in numerous 
vessels. I'here are four prineiiial sounds or mails 
among the islands, exclusive of snialler inlets. Of 
Hie roads, St. M.iry’s, between the islands of St. Mary 
and .St. Agnes, is the best ; Iiiit it is generally the safest 
I'lan in entering it, or any of ilu? other roads, to make 
use of pilots. The latter arc always in rcuUines.s to oiler 
their services. 

A lighthouse of the first class was erected on St. Agnes 
Island, the most souHierly of the group, in IGHb, tlie lan- 
tern of whieh is elevated 138 ft. above high water \|iaik. 
U IS according to the ordnance survey, in hit. 4l>'Jr»3'38" 
N., long. « > ID' *23" W. 

IJut, notwithstanding the warning given hy thl.s light 
tnese islands have been the scene of numerous ship- 
wrecks. The mo.st distressing of these catastrophes 
took place on the night of the 22d of Oct. 1707, when the 
neet from the Mediterranean, under the gall.uit Sir 
Mouimsley Shovel, got foul of the islands : the sldn hear 
•ug the flag of the admiral and two other line-oi-battle 
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ships struck upon the rocks near the lighthouse, and 
were totally lost, with every sold on hoard. Some of 
the other sliips were in extreme danger. It is not I'x- 
actly known how the accident arose. 'I’hi? night w.i.s 
dark, hut there was very little w ind, oHicrwisi* the wholi? 
fleet must have been destroyed. If, is probahli* that Hu* 
light had been mist.iken for anotluq:. 'I'lie body of Hm 
admiral was ca.st asbore, and buried in St. M.iry’.s; hut 
it was soon after removed to Westminster Abbey, where 
,i monument, creditable to the liberality. Hiougli nut to 
the art of the nation, vv.i.s ereeicil to bis memory. (See 
liorlase's Account, of the Seilly Islands, 4U)., Oxford, 
Dijf) ; Cornivall, In Lyson's S!ay,na Jiritannia ; liur- 
net'9 }list. of His Own Times, iv. ed. 1733. ; Smol- 
lett's England. ;uuio 1707, &c.) 

SGIO (an. Chios), a celelirated and beautiful island of 
the /F'gean Sea, belonging to the Turks, about .3 m. \V. 
from Cape Blanco, in Asia Minor ; Chio, its chief town, 
on its E. side, .'t3 m. W. Smyrna, lu'ing in lut. . 3 .so 22' 30" 
N., long. 2(j’-' D' E. It is about 32 m. in length N. and 
.S., and, where broadest, about 18 in. across. Though 
for Hu* most part mountainous and rugged, it has a con- 
siderable extent of level and gently sloping ground. Its 
climate i.s mihl and delightful ; ;ind it ha.s nnincrous fine 
springs and rivulets. Dr. ('larkc says It is the “paradise 
of modern Oreeoe ; more jiroductive Hian any other 
i.sland, and yiebling to none in grandeur.” (HI. 23(5. Nvo. 
ed.) In antiquity and in modern times, down to the late 
(Ir(*adful catastrofihe, it was cnlliv.ited with the gr(*atest • 
care and assiduity. Owing to the limited exti'iit of Hu* 
arable laud, and the greater suitableness of Hu* soil for 
other crops, till* principal tiart of the corn required lor 
Hu* use of the inbab. has always been lirought from the 
port.s on Hie Black Sea and otlier marts. 'I’he staple 
;irtleles of produce arc silk, mastic, figs, lemons and 
oranges, wiiu*, oil, cotton, almonds. &e. Its mineral 
wealth has been but little explored, but it contains 
atmtulama* of marble, jasper, aiul a kind of green earth, 
resembling verdigrease. 

The wines of ( liios, especially those produeed in Hu? 
distriet of Arrisid, were amongst Hie ino.'st esteemed of 
any in the ancient world, d’bev have* been celebrated by 
Virgil [Eel. v. lin. 72.) ; and Horace asks 

” Out) I’hiuin jivi-tio raduni 
Mi rt eii.ur r- " 

Accordingto 13111)', Chian wine was served up by Julius 
Ca*sar .at Ids most .splendid entertainments ; and it is 
Hiongbt woiHiy of maiee, tliat Hortensius left a v(*ry 
largi* stoek (>f this famous bever.ige to his heir. {Hist. 
Sat., lib. xiv. r:ip. 14, la. ) llm wine of the island .still pre- 
.serve.s some iiorlion of its aneieiil ei'lehrity ; but the jiro- 
duce i.s.si'anty.aiul it is .said to be injured by transport.'Uion, 

Mastic, the method of gathering which Is fully de- 
scribi'd by Tonrnefort (i. 37fi.), is the mo.st esteemed of 
the modern products of Hie island, being in great request 
among the Turki.vh ladies. All the mastie trees are 
supposed to be Hie property of the gr.'uul seignior, or 
rather of the suUan.i mother, of whom Hds island i.s the 
peeuli.'ir deme.'-iu*. But fornu'rly the tree.s were left, 
with the isl.nid itsi'lf, to tlie inhabitants, with but little 
inlerferenee on the part of the Turks, on condition of 
thefV .'unmally furui.sliing a certain quantity of mastic to 
(he Cadi for (he use of the imperial ser;n.'.!i(', ;md paving 
,'i moderate capit:ition tax. And it is to the eomparativo 
exemption it h.'is thus I'njoyed from 'I'lnkish des- 
potisiii and r.ipaeity, that Hie .sprightly vivacity of its 
inhabitants, and Hmir gre.alt r iiidn.stry', enterprise, and 
prospi'rity, are to he ascribed. Besides its ehief city, 
OffC island had, previously to its late calamity, several 
considerable towns .and numerous villages. I'lie pop., 
whieh was very ilen.se, has been variously estimated at 
from 80,(l(/0 to 1.30,000; of w hom froiii 30,0(J() to 3,’),()00 
b(*I()nged to the e.apital. 

'I’he latter, ou the E. coast of Hie island, constructed hy 
the (Jenoese, along the sea shore at the foot of tiu? moun- 
tains (an. PcUcna i Montes), on tiie slope of which stood 
the ancient city, is Hu* cleanest, handsomo.st, and most 
desirable town, as a residence, in the Levant. It is winl 
built, and extended, previon.sly to IS'i'i, with its gardens 
and villas, for about 4 m. along tiie sea. Its houses are 
coininodious, and its .slu p.s and wareliouses wi're then 
well furnished; It h.'ul numerous Greek and H. Catholic 
churches, with schools, and even a college. 'I'ho silk 
manufacture was carried on upon a l.irgo scale, and 
tho vehi'ts, dam.isks, and other silk good.s of Seio, 
were highlv esteemed. It had lu'on for many years the 
principal c'ntrcfuU of the Archipelago, and carried ou an 
extensive and nourishing eommoree. Sonnini says (hat 
the shallowness of its harbour, w hich w as suitable mdy 
for the sm.aller eUi.s.s of vessels, was the only draw back 
on its prosiierlty; hut tliis d feet was to a great extent 
compensated hy the exeelleiiei* of its roadstead, which 
all'iirdi cci 'ire aiu liorage. and every facility for getting to 
si-a. { Tonm ■ho t, \., h i'.i r D. ; So7inini's Travels in 
lirccce a’ A Titrl.cy, cap. 37. : IValpole's Journal, quoted 
by Clarke ; < ><me’.s- Letters from the East, JtfC.) 

Unhappi'y. mnvevcr, the.se statements apply to the 
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past more than ta the present state of this fine island. 
In 182‘2, during the progress of the revolutionary struggle 
In Contiuental Greece, a (Jreek force landed in the town, 
and a part of the inhab., who had hitherto pursued a 
strict neutrality, having joined them, they attacked and 
took the citadel, defended by a small 'I'urkish garrison, 
which they put to the sword. A strong 7'urkish force 
having landed immediately after, took the most desperate 
revenge for the outrage that had been committed. The 
island was given np to indiscriminate pillage and mas- 
sa('re. The inhabs., taken by surprise, and enervated 
by long peace and prosperity, offered no t*fl*ectual resist- 
ance to their murderous assailants. It is said that above 
20,000 individuals were put to tim sword ; that as many 
more, principally women and children, were carried off 
and sold as slaves ; and that the capital was converted 
intoaheai) of ruins, and every part of the island laid 
waste ! 'I'licse statomc'nts are most probably a good deal , 
exaggerated ; but still there eannot be the shadow of a | 
doubt that the visitation was of the most de.structive and j 
tr<Miu‘iulous description. Whether Scio be ever destined i 
to recover from this wholesale butchery is problemati- ( 
« al ; l)ut it wore absurd to expect that it slioidd revive j 
so long as it remains in the deadly grasp ofthe detestable 
bar'jarians who have perpetrated such atrocities. Such 
of t!ie principal inliairs. as were fortunate (‘iiongh to es- 
cape being massacred, immediaU'ly lied from the i.slaml ; 
and that coniinerce which had been its princip.il stipi»ort 
,bas l«‘en translei red to Svra, Napoli, .aiul other places. 

( Li ffrrsjt-oni the 'East ; Tract on the ti reck Itr- 
volntion, by tlie It'ev. 'I'. S. Hughes, I.ond., IMg') ; \r.) 

In antiquity, Chios gav<‘ biitli to many <lisLiiigiji.>hed 
indiA-idiial-s ; .oii ■n;,’' vv'i .m may be sp<*cilii d Ion, the 
tragic poet, rti. -'poiiipii', the historian, Theoi iittis. the 
.s'grhist, and Metrodorn,-. tlie ph}>ii'ian and pliilo.sopher. 
r.'it f'hios a->pir<'s to a still !>ight‘r honour, that of being 
too native eoimlry of tie' tirst and git'afesl of jiuets. 

“ The hliacl old tn.m of Chio's roiKy 

of wl'.om Vetleius I’atc'rcnlns has justly as well as forcilrly 
— <ia(>(i Hcquc tintr illnin, (/rtr/n Ulc imitorctur; nrqur 
ilium, t]ui I ntn unitnri posset, inventus <st. (Lib. i. 
cap. .0.) And it is admitted by the abh'st critics that, of 
all the cities that contended for the honour of having 
been the birth-place of Ibnuer, the claims of (.'hios and 
Smyrna wi're apirarently tlie best founded. ^ | 

'Ine. Chians were, for some time, in possession of tiie . 
empire of the sea. 'Lhey are said to have been the first i 


who traded In slaves ; and the oracle, informed of tho 
fact, declared that it had drawn upon them the anger of 
heaven ; one, says Barthelcml, of the noblest, but at 
the same time, least regarded answers tlie Gods have 
communicated to man. The Chians took a prominent 
part in the great revolt of the Ionian cities against the 
IVrsiatis, by whom they were afterwards reduced, and 
punished with great severity. At a subsequent period 
we somellmos find tln'in on the side of the Athenians, 
and sometimes on that of Hie lyaccdeinoniaiis. 

“ Moderate in prosperity, blameless tow'urds their 
neigblxMirs, ami ii'^ing lln ir increasing wealth and power 
for no pnrpo.'.e uf ainhiiinn, but directing thc'ir ptilltics 
mer«‘ly to secure the liapi)iness tliey enjoyed,” the Chi- 
ans were anmngst the most respectable of the Greek 
1 suites, (M/t/ord, iii. 310., Kvo. ed.) 

They became the allies of Home during the wars 
with Mithridates. After innmnerahle vicissitudes Seio 
came, in the middle ages, into the jiossession of the 
Genoese, who, as already staled, built its capital. It was 
taken by the Turks in tlie UUh century. (Lxrlusive of 
the authorities n-ferred to abi-ve, s(*e Ancient Universal 
I/iston/, viii. Nc., f<vo. ed. ; Cellarii (leo^ntjihia 

Aniif/uti, ii. 19. ; l oija'^e U' Anac/iarsis, caji. 72., <.‘4:e.) 

S(''()T'Tj A N D, oiu* of the secoiulary Kiiro- 
jn'UM comjnisiii^r the Nortliern atid 

.smaller portion of the i.sl.imi of CJieat llritaiti, 

I ami foniiino; one of (he three e.i eat (IIn isions of 
I the l/niteil lvii);^doin of (■'teat !5rit;iin ami 1 re- 
! hnul. between lat. AH' and -U/ ;u/' N., 

i ami lon;:^. 1^^ df)' ‘M)''. ami A' :’(•/' \V., or, inelml- 
! in^ the llehride.-!, 7 * 1 7' Vv’. li !s nnaanHled by 
j the oeeen on all .side>, e\ee])t on (he S,, whert; 

I it is separated from lanydand hv I'le .‘^'olvvay 
[ I’rilh, the Cheviot fiill.s, ami the'rwied. Its 
o;vpatesr len;.';th, N. to S., iVotu Dunnet Head 
(o the Mnll of (ialloway, may he e.sfiinated at 
about 'jno 111. ; its f reridlh is very nnefpial ; 'a- 
ryint^ from .'JJ m,, between Alloa on the Trith 
of I'oi'th ami 1 Iiiinharton on the ('iyde, to Idhm. 
between Ihiehaimess I’oiiit in >\ herdeenshiie 
ami Kowanmoan roint in Koss-shire. Its sub- 
divisions, area, and pop., are as follow^; 



* Tho various totals «f tho at<ovo coiintios include 4,71.‘> itersons in barracks, and 1,7^1 persons in vessels, &c. in harbours. 

Scotland is extremely irregular In its surface and out- not more than 8,000,000, or, at most, a third part, 
line, and, compared with England, may bn said to b« ste- .iro arable ; while the surface of England and Wales, 
rile, rugged, and mountainous. This is so much the amounting to 37,000,(K)0 acres, comprises at least 
rase, that, estimating the whole extent of the country, in- 2f),000,(K>0 acres, or more than throe fourths, of arable 
elusive of islands oud lakes, at 19,0(i0, 000 acres, perhaps land. With the exception, Indeed, of a few rich aliu- 
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vtiil tracts, there are no extensive vales in Scotland; really are; the hollows between the small eminences 
its surface, even where ioast mountainous, beln^ gene- being often extremely fertile, and the eminences theni- 
rally varied with hill and dale. It is divided by the Frith selves, even when they are unsusceptible of tillage, fre-, 
of (nydCj Loch Lomond, and the Grampians, into the two quently furnish excellent pasture. This Is particularly 
grand divisions of the Highlands and Lowlands; the tlie case in the S. W. counties : large tracts of land in 
former comprising the N., and the latter the S. part of Galloway and Duinfri(*sshiro that let from ‘iOs. to 30s. an 
the country. 'J’he Highlands again are divided into two acre and upwards, would appear to one not well ae- 
imequal parts by the remarkable narrow and deep valley quainted with the country and its capabilities worth little 
through wliich theCaledonianCanal has becnconstrneted, or nothing. A goorl deal of level but generally bigh- 
Tlie ai ablc lands in the Highlands are mostly confined lying land, especially in the Highlands, and in some parts 
to the K. parts of Ross and Cromarty, a slip along the also of the lowlands, consists of moors; liaving for tlio 
S. side ot the Moray Frith, and the E. parts of Abcr- most part a clay subsoil, covered with peat c^arth or 
deenshire. With these exceptions* the tar greater part moss impregnated with water, not unlike the bogs of. 
of the Highlands consists of mountains, moors, and mo- Ireland. Many of tliese moors are of very eon.siderahlo 
rassc'K ; and in various parts, especially along the W. extent ; the largest, probably, as well as tlie most desolate 
coast, they arc extremely hhiak and barren. In Caithness and wortliless, is the moor of Kamioch, to tire S. of Ren 
there is a considerahh' extent of low ground, hut it is Nevis, comprised in the shires of Argyle, Perth, and 
mostly moor. The Lowland division of th<‘ country com- Inverness. 

))rises, also, a largo extent of nil. util iiiKiu. ill 1 ru ts ; hut Rivers Scotland has numerous rivers, .several of 

the mountains are not so lofty nor .so bh'ak and ruggt'd as which are of coiisiderahlt? ,si/,e. They dilTer from thos<t 
in the Highlands, and there is a much greater extent of of l''ugland in being more precipitous, rapid, intm - 
low fertile kind. ni|tlcd by cataracts, and subject to sudden overflow^- 

T/ie mountains of Scotland run generally in chains ings. Except tlie Clyde, tiie others mostly disem- 
from S.W. to N.Ii., though there are many detached hogue on ihe E. coast. 'I'lie 'rweed, w4iich rises on 
groups not following thi.s distrihution. 'i'liey an? fro- the coniines of Dumfii<!.ssliir(? and Lanarkshire, falls 
(pieiitly rocky, hare, and pia-cipitons ; thougli ino.stly into the N'. .Sea at Rerwiek, alter a course of about 
eovcii'd with heath. The principal ami most cele- l(i(> ni., only a small portion ef wliieli is invieahle. Pro- 
hrati'd chain is that of tin: Grampians, whicli com- ceediug northw.irds, the next river of .iii\ eon o,|» r.il.le 
pris(*s nearly all the highest of tin? Seottisli mountains, m.ignitnde is tlie Eoilh, which rises on the 10. side of 
exee[)c Ren Nevis. 'J'his stony girdle ('xtends aero.ss Reii lauinind, and Inis in geiu'ral ;m e.isterly, Imt very 
the island from the arms of the sea, called laicli Etive tortuous course to Kioc ardine, where it unites with its 
and I.ocli Eyne. in Argylediire, E. by N. to Stone- great resinary, or rallier arm of tiie sea. the Erith of 
li.iven on the E. coast, and E<ht in AhenU'ensliire, Eorfh, tlic lluhtyia of T.u'itns. -It reeeiv(>s, on its 
forming, as already stati'd, in the greater \)art of its N. sidi', the Teilli and Allan, and from the S.. the 
0iirse. the line of demarcation hetwien the lli;:l)l.mds Dc'von, t\c. ; .Viierfoy le, Stirling, ami .Alloa are on ihs 
and I owl ind-.’, ;md seioir nim.' th(! watm's wliieh tlow into hanks. The Eorth ns rapid lor .sonu' eorisidei atile (lis- 
tin' I'.irih, I'll. ,iml "■■nih I .sk, from those which join f inee from it-S source; but during the greater part of 

the Spi ..ii, .^jn.y, and Gee. Its mo.st elevated summits its eonr.so it rims through a fiat eonnlty with many 

are near the head of the Northern Dee. Ren Macdliu, win(iiiig.s: ves.sels of 3U0 tons a.seend the f orth as far as 
il m, N.W. Rramnar, lat. .hT'-’ fi' N., long. 3'^ .’t7' W., Allo;i, and those of 7n tons ascend to .Stirling'. It is 

ft. above the level of the .'■ea, is ;;t onee the cnlmiii- eoiniected witli the Clyde liy the great canal from 

•ding point of the- Grampians, and the liigliest of the Grangemonlli to Dunglass. I’lu? 'I'ay is the large.st of 
Ih'irish mountains, bi'ing '20 ft. higln r tli:in Ren Nevis, Scotch rivi'rs, and is supposed to carry mon? water to 
wliieh was long considi'red as tlie highest of the Scotch the sea than the Thames, or any other river in Great 
mountains, andKl'jft. higli(*r tlian .Snowdon, in Wales. Rritaiii. (.SVe'l’w.) 'J'he N. and S. Esks, Dee, Don, 
'I'lie otlier jirincipal suinmits in tlu' Gv;unpian chain ari? Spey, and Eindhorn, all discharge them.'>e!ves on the E. 
CainitoLd, 4,21.") It.; ('airngorm, l.Oii.A (t.; Ren l.Hwers, i.'oa.st ; and in the N. division of the Highlands are the 
.'5,!i4r) ft. ; Ron Avon, 3,U(i7 ft. in height, I've. Ren Lo- N.airri, Ne.ss, Re;inly, ^ic. 'J'he .Spey is one of the largest 
nmnd, in Stirling^.lnre, 3,in'» ft. in hi'ight, on tlic Is. side rivers in .Scotland, and (’('i tainly the most rapid. It rises 
of Loch l.omoiiil, till' best known of all the Scottish in Loch Spey, and jmrsiies mostly a N.E. course to the 
mountains, idso belongs to thi.s chain. The Grampians Moray Frith, which it ent('rs alter a course of about 
are (tistingaish(‘d by their sterility, and (h'solate aspect ; li(i m. It receives no kirge n ibutaryg hut innnmenihie 
tlieir sides in many places exhibiting vast perpendicular mountain toria'iits, in consequence of which it is .*.nl)jeet 
ledges of rock. The principal passe.s through the ch.ain to freqin-nt and destructive imindations. 'J'he Clyde, 
an* tho.se of Aherfoyle, Lem, Glenshie, and Killie- the (Uotfa of Tacitus, though not the l;irg(,*t, is de- 
crankie. cidedly* tin* mo.st impurl.inr .Scotch river in a com- 

Ren Nevis, alluded to above, lies to the N.W. of this mercial point of view, Lanark, liamilton, and Glasgow 
chain, in aliont .^0'^ i'J' 30" N. lat., long, W., being being situated on its hanks. It rises in the liigi cst part 
sep.irated from the Grampians by the moor of Uaunoeh. of the Lowlands, elosi* to the sonrees of the Tweed 
It rises to an elevation of 4,370 ft. above* the sea. Its sum- and Annan; and runs at fnvt N*., but aftt'iwimls gt'ue- 
mit, which commands a magnificent view extending from rally N. W., to the I'rith of Clyde, with w hich it unites 7 
the Paps of .fura to Cnchullin in Skye, Cairngorm, Ren or H m. below (Glasgow, .after a course of hi'tween 7n and 
Macdhn, Ac., is, during tlie greater part of the year, HO m. U receivc.s tuen the .S. the Douglas, Nethau, 
eov-. red with snow. I'roin R<*n Nevis N. to I.,och Rroom Avon, ('art, .‘;:e. ; and from the N., the Ki'lvin, J.eveo, 
several mountains rise to nearly 4,000 ft. in height; and ^e. 'Phe (dyde; has been rendered n.tvigihle for ve.ssels 
the country is 60 thinly inhabited that frequently for many of 400 tons, as far as (ikxsgow. (.SVc Clvdi;. run/ Glas- 
iniles not a house is visible. Rut from Locli Rroom to cow.) 'J'In* Sontlieni Dee, Nith, and Annan, llowing 
Cape Wrath the surface dimluishes considerably in ole- into the Solway Erith, are the only oilier streams it is 
Ydion, and, though bleak in the extreme, is, for some necessary to notice. 

(!i lance from the W, coast inland, not more than about The loc/ts, or fresh-water lakes of Scotland, are nn- 
1,<I(>0 ft. above the sea. morons, and higlily di.stinguished for tlu'ir pit tnreMpio 

In the Lowlands, the Sidlaw and Gchill hills, wliich scenery. Loeli Lomond (wliieh see, anti, p. Ih.'k) is 
run parallel to the Grampians, nowiu*re rise to ‘i.'iOO ft. the l.nge,st lak«* in (iia'at Rritain ; being about 24 m. 
Imlced, Rroadlaw, on the N. border of Dinnfriessliire, in length, and iVoiii 7 m. to 7,i m. ;u'r(;ss in tlu* hro.idi'st 
tlie higliest mountain in the S, of .Scotland, is only *2,711 part. It is estimated to cover alxmt 2, ’ 1,(100 acres. Loelis 
It. above tlie sea. 'Phe more elevatf.'d tracts in tin’ l.ow- Awe, Ness, Maree, 'Pay. Shin, Ac., in tin* shires of Ar- 
kmds, including the mountains of Roxburgh, Dumfries, g>U*, Ross, Perth, aiurSutherland, are among the otlu*r 
I’eehles, .Selkirk, and I.anark shires, are frequently principal lakes. Most of tliese are lung, n.in<iw, anu 
smooth, and covered with a fine sward, alfording good det*p, tilling up tin* bottoms of the valleys bet we. n the 
pasturage for sheep, mountains. 'Phey abound with trout, pi'rch, pike, Nc. ; 

1 hough the valleys and level tracts in Scotl.and he but l.oeh Leven, in KimoKs-shire, is the only lake that 
‘^'’d of limited extent, as compared with those of yields any' revenue to it.s proprietors. 
iMigland, some of them are extremely fertile, and they ’ 'Phe coasts of vSeotland are mostly hold and rocky ; and 
an? mostly well cultivated. The carse of Stirling and on tlu? W. side, in particular, they aia* very much in- 
l alkirk. on the banks of the Forth ; that of Stratheani dented by .arms of tin? .sea, t(?rmed frith.s, and leelis, that 
and Gowrle, on the 'Pay ; and the merse of Rorwickshire, extend far inland, and, for the mo.st p.art, carry deep 
all low alluvial tracts, are not inferior, in point of pro- water to tlieir very head. 'Pliese friths and inlets an? of 
ductivcness, to any lands In the empire. 'PevioWale, considerable impprtance in a commercial point of view, 
or the low lands along the Toviot : Tynedalc, or (he especially as fetThf tlie rivers are navigable to any great 
along the Tyne, in EE Lotliian ; the How distance inland. On the E. coast are the friths of Forth 
Of Eifo, or the low ground along the E:den in Fife- and 'Pay, which, especially the first, are of great Import- 
KMlre ; and Strathmore, or the low grounds between aiice, as atlording faeiliti(?s of communication to the 
uie Grampian Mountains and the Ochill Hills, consist, richest districts of the country; N. of the latter, on 
lor the most part, of rich loamy soil, and are extremely the same coast, are the friths of Moray, Dornoch, Cro- 
well farmed. It should also bo observed that the general marty, .%c. m the W. coast, the Frith of Clyde, and 
inequality of the surface makes the lower parts of the Lochs Rroom, Ponldon.'Limihe, E'yne,&c., deeply indent 
country appear to bo much less fruitfUi tlian they the toimtiy. The harbours of Leith, Grangemouth, 
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Qviecn>forry, Bruntlsland, &c., are In the Frith of Forth, 


and thosi? of Dundee and Perth in the Frith of Tay. 
Jtetwoi'n the Tay and Ihiehan Ness are the harlmurs 
of Montrose. Aberdeen, and Peterhead : the Frith of 


^ Wi'i iii-C'll, UIIU 4 ; lilt? r rtiH 

Cromarty, N. of Huchan Ness Point, is nnquestioiiahty 
the best asylum for shipping on the E. side of (ireat 
Hritaiu, and one of the finest, indeed, that is anywhere to 
be met with. Between the latter and Huneansby’IIead are 
tlio small harbours of Wick, St. Clair’s Bay, Ac. From 
Cape Wrath to tint (dyde, the narrow arms of the si'a, 
thougli deep and sei'nre, are little frequented. The 
ports of Greenock and Glasj^ow arc the principal in the 
I'rith of Clyde, and enjoy an extensive trade; but Lam- 
lash Bay. on the K. side of the Isle of Arran, is the 
best harbour in this neighbourhood. There are some 
pretty good harbours on the coasts of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbriglit shires. Tiie principal heaiilands are 
St. Abb’s lie id, Fife Ness, Peterhead, 'I’arlx't Nes.s, and 
J)uneanshy Head, on the F,. ; Dnnnet Head amt C.ipe 
W'ratli, on tlie N. ; Ku-Kea, Ardiiamnrchan, and t!ie 
Mulls of Oo and Cantire, on the W. ; and tlie Mull of 
.Calloway and Burrow head, on the S. coast. 

There are low or no islands otf the E., but many of 
large size lie contignons to and oti' tlie W., coa.st. 'I'liese 
are mostly iiu lnded under tlte Hebrides ( whieh see). 
'Fhe islands of Orkney and Slieflaiul (which see) lie utf 
the N. coast of Scotland ; the Orkneys, the nearest, fieiiig 
separated from the mainland by the Pentlaml Fritli, G 
in. across. 

Licnrral Aspect of the Country. — The finest parts of 
the low country of Scotlaiul usually want the rich luxu- 
riance of an English landscape. Within the last sixty or 
seventy year.s a groat deal luis, no dciubt, been done in 
the way of raising plantations ; and the strictures of Dr. 
Johnson, as to the deficiency of wood, would at present 
bif quite inapplicable, however just they may have been 
when dictated. In Scotland, however, plantations are 
not spread generally over the country, but are mostly 
congregatt'd in the neighbourhood of gentlemen’s seats, 
while in many large tracts (hey are wholly wanting. In 
most parts, too, we look in vain for those hedgerow tree.s 
that give so much of a woody appearance to the southern 
part of tlu.* island. Cn'uerallv, ahso, the inclosures are a 
good deal larger tlian In I'.ngland ; and the lences being 
eithijr stone walls (dykes) (jr hedges, that occupy only a 
small space of ground, having little of the breadth and 
rouchness of those of England, the country, however 
well farmed, .seems to an Englishirian deiieh'n't in vegt ta- 
ti 'U and verdure, and cold and comlortle.ss. On the 
other hand, however, the succession of new objects 
presenteil i)y the nnevt.'uncss of tin; surface, the rude 
grandeur of the mountains that every where bound the 
prospect, and the striking contrast frequently afforded 
ladween rich, well cultivated, low-grounds, and the con- 
tignons high barren ridges, take from the .Scottish land- 
scape the tainene.ss and monotony that pi^vail in many 
parts of England, and render it singularly picturesque 
find impressive. 

r/iwf/O*.— HcotJanU has a innre rigorous cliuiatf than Englani! ; hut 
owing to U»e proxiniitv of most p;ir(.s of the < <>uiiir.v to llu- soa, .uxl the 
i)tim(>rout||||ths and deep hays by whxh it is j.i ix-trated, it is h-s-. 
severe than might, from tin- lat , he cspeclftl. The nuan aiimi.il 
tfnn>t*f ature of jil.i< es iio ir Ihr imol of tii*' oci an, throughout _ tff 
eountry, avcr.vgi'-t .al«iut t'.iti. At i’-ilinhurgli, which is troin 

.■500 to t(Ki ft. ahuvt' tlif sca-fevt 1, the mean t» (o|.er.ituro of tfif vc.ir 
is 47-'''. which mav lie t.ikeu as that of the inhmd |..••rt.s gcni rally in 
»):t' .‘S. of .Scot l.-md, 'the mean of till- coiricst month Ix ing ', .nnl of 

IhevtarmcMj cj-t '. .\ gr. at il of 1 ain falls m S. otI u.d, hut v. n 

on“nw‘^\V.\-o’tV’ m Vl.‘ 'll.'t‘.Vh'.".^V''r o"'.’s f.f m -,0 t'o »j m."" The 

average fall of I..',iii-. ch ,n ( ilasgow about 

U‘> > '■ ill I s- I ■ ■ ri.'iii.i I t , .0.1 the ocrnrn nce of h. .ivy r.iiu.s in 
A I. I i. Mil - » . I '.I I I. I .1 1 r, .md of . •■M j h i h e f’ wi.i.l ,.-. 
iieciaily along tfic K. c o.ist, m till’ iriofitfii* ■ I ti-i.l. iM i» . 'inl ilie 1,1 <1 
lialf ^if .Tune, arc the great drawl acks on ti'< c '*■ ■ t '*• mii.ui.i ]| 
in rare, ind-t-l, tiial Die crn|>5 sullV r from t)i at ordruuglit ; hut lliey 
fn-<jui-iitlv sntierfrom v>vX .md from violent winds, esneci.ally in llie 
W. )i irt of till* oountrs. I'he climati* howuver, higl.is H.aliilirious, 
and favourahlf aliki.* to longevity, and to the developnifiit of the phy- 
sical and mental i»owcr.s. 

Geolof'y A line drawn in a N.E. direction from the 

m. of the Cly de to .Stonehaven, on the h'. emtst, srpnrntoa 
tint two principal geological regions, 'i'he first, to the N. | 
of that mostly corn-posed of primary rocks, granite, I 

gneiss, mica-slate, coveretl at the foot ol the inonntaiu ■ 
chains with beds of conglomerate and red sandstone; 
w hereas the second, to the S.of the above line, i.s the re- 1 
gion of transition formations, in which rocks, of that kind 1 
mostly prevail, overlain in varion.s oarts hy trap, reil .santj- j 
stone,' and coal hed-s : granite is, how ever, largely deve- i 
loru-ti in the S.W. of the kingdom, in lh<* stewartry ofj 
Kirkcudbright, at Criffel, and in the (lairn.smuir range. 
Little if any coal exists in the priinai^H diu.sion of the! 
Country ; few metals are discovered there, ami its luostj 
iu.porbiMt mineral prtKlncts are I tiilding-stone anti rottf- j 
ill” sla'e. Some lead mines are, how'tiver, wrotight at 
.Stmutian, in .Argylesh, ; and in Inverness-ih. phimbago' 
of inferior tjuality has been found, imhetlded between | 
l.irmna* of nne.i slate. None of the secondary calcareous ' 
foimations, so exteiihively prevalent in Eriglami, have 
been found iti Scotlaud, nor any tertiary formations. j 


Coni and iron.— Tin; great coal district of Scothind may 
bn considered as btmndetl on the N. by a line draw n from 
the month «if the 'I'ay to the N. extremity of the Isle of 
Arran, and on the .S. by' another line drawn from .St. Ahh’s 
Head tttGirvan, in Ayrshire. These limits comprise a band 
<tf country, in w hich are several large eoal-fields detached 
from each other, the most valuahle extending along the 
banks of the Forth, with a breadth of from 10 to 12 m. on 
either sidt; the river. The Edinburgh coal-ticld, to the S. 
and K. of thiit city, occupies an area of 80 sq. m. ; and from 
Bathgate thi* coal tlepo.sits extend VV. to Glasgow amC 
I’ai.sley. and have, in fact, been the principal can.-e of Lite 
; wonderful progre.s8 made by the former in nianufat-lnres, 
i w ealth, and population. There are sev<*ral stnall detatdieil 
coal-fields it) Ay rshire ami some of the other .S. counties. 
Iron is of frequent occurrence In the coal districts, espe- 
: cially in Lanarkshire, w licre llie ores are of the very Ix'.st 
tjii.dity ; -nid the iron trailo of that county, and of Scut- 
' l.iifl gi-iii r.ili\ . has latterly increased w-ith unexampled 
I .iphlny . ,iiid i'-now-4)f the greatest importance. S<t much 
*o is this the case, that, while in June, IH.l.'t, thv ie wi re 
only 2h furnace.s in bla.st, estii;.ate»l to produce /.U.d 0 
tons of iron, it appears from the following sfateou ))< . 
obtaim-tl from private sourct-s, tin wliicli every iiii.ti ce 
ntay be pl.-ieeil, that in July, 18 fa, there were 87 tnni K cs 
ill bI;of, producing at the rate o( -M 1 ,.')Oo (oiis a y. .o ! 

I 'Fhere were then also 21) m w (urnaces in {!ie ihm-e 
of being built, c;tp;ible, when fiiiished, of fmni.-.hiiig an 
I additional supply of above ie(),(i()U tons a year ! 

j is ! If; ' d I " ! " ! 

I rt V eO .h \S'|M-H> Sc.iriv 

Corks. jWlitTc situated. £ .5 8 ^ l'eni. A’-.uIuk,! 
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iiiighl, perhap*' have luvii .iiiti. ip. vied. We suliji'iu soiiif ili l.id*'. 

Bar Iron Works in Scothind in July. 181.’) 
j Works. I Wlicn* ;,i|u;iled. [ ''.'eeklv I'n 

Monklaml - - t..'in«tksliiie 

( if.v.Ul * * ' — 

. Jiiintiwaii ■ “ — 


SO f i 
so I 
7oJ 


(i.irini 

! .\Iiis-s«*iid - . 1 

1 .Muirkii-k _ - - Ayrdiirp 

At .-'Oewfs. pigs to the ton of bars, 1000 tons per w»ek of li.nv ii n 
respilrc l.'iOO toii.s |ier <li>. of jng iron; leaving disposable of tie 
make of Iho latter in Scotland 7,.V>0 toui, per week, or 3()t>,MM) loo . 
.a year. 

Bar Iron Works in the course of being erected in Scol- 
lantl, in July, Ibl.’). 


Wtfst of Scotland ' 
uLlU-ablelron Works, 
(ilitsgow nialleable 
Iron Works. 


1 Where ivituitlwl. 

Qii.-unily irit.'udcd 
to be luiiile. 

1 Lanarkshire - j 

.M»0 liius 1 

tii r Week. 
l.'.OT.ms 

' pt r W ’ t-k . J 


The ahove two works are exi>frlcd to be in operation witliin si« 
iiionthA from this tlaU* (July, IH-l.*)). 

Gold has l)een occasionally found in the fitreams m‘«i> 
the 'ead liills in Lanarkshire, and clsewln-re ; and Mlv<a 
1ms been met with in various jd ices ; but the pn-eioiis 
inet;il8 are not .ho abundant as to defray tlio expem^e •• 
Becking for them. . " . . i., .|,h* 

Next to Iron, leatl and copper are the mosl v.tm.v 
metals, 'i'he mines of Wanlocklie.ul and I-eadhiMs. o 

tin* borders of l^uiarUshire and l)urnlriessi)ir<‘i ^ 
ttimually ahOut 1,‘2(K) tons of lead, but the inod'b u v. 
rles couiiidcrably. Siuull quantities of cobalt, b sinuu , 
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Tnangane.«o, SiC.^ are met with. Scotl.'ind produces martde 
ill great vnri»uy, and of very superior quality, sUitos, ex- 
cellent building stone, and many species of gems. Krick 
is but littio used in building in Scotland; the houses 
being every where almost of stone. 

Scotland is sufiposed to possess about 3,230 indigenous 
plants, of wliich 870 are dicotyledonous, 280monocotylc- 
donous, and 2,080 cryptogamic. Most of the forest trees 
of Pbigland are met with. In the Highlands are several 
extensive forests of pine (Pmus sylvtstris), covering the 
valleys, and ascending to an elevation of 2,500 ft. up the 
mountains. Ajiples, pears, jilurns, peaches, apricots, &c. 
ripen in the open air as far N. as Inverness, an<l in warm 
sheltered situations to the N. extremity of the kingdom. 
Tlie sea-weed, which grows in great profusion round 
the coasts, used to be extensively inaiiufactured into 
kelp, and the liusiness, though niucn diminished, in con- 
sequence of the pn'paration of /nc/fee (artificial 

soda), is still carried on to a considerable extent. 

'i'he aninitils of Scotland arc mostly tlie same as 
those of England, including the stag, wild roc, hare, 
rabbit, fox, ba<lger, otter, wild cat, hedge-hog, Ac. ; 
though some, of tli(!se arc; becoming scarce. The wolf 
and heaver, forimu ly natives of the country, have 
lu-en long extinct ; ami the only existing remains of 
the ^^rM.s', or n.ative bret'd of cattl<\ are restricted 
to a fcw jireserved in the Duke of Hamilton’s park, 
near llamilton. One of the domestic animals pe- 
culiar to .Scotland is the colhy, or true shepherd’s 
dog, and many siiecimens of tlie unmi.xed breed are 
extant. Several sjiet ies of eagdes, and other liirds of 
prey, and aquatic birds in great numbers, inhabit the 
rugged coasts, and the pheasant, ptarmigan, black-cock, 
gritusc, and Partridge, abound inland. The noble species 
of game < .illed the caiipercailzie, or cock of the wood 
‘ii trao I'roga/lus), was formerly abundant in Scotland ; 
lit it appears to have been exterminated about 17G0. 
Within these few years, however, it has been re-iidro- 
duced by the Marquis of llreadalbane, the Earl of Eif<‘, 
and other e.xtcnsivc forest proprietors ; and there can be 
no doubt that, if properly protected, it will succeed very 
well ; hut it is too obvious and too tempting .a mark for 
the poaelier to maintain itself. .Scotland has also most 
of the I’lngllsh singing-birds, except the niglitingah*, 
wliicli is rarely, indeed, found N. of the Tnuit. The 
llsli are similar to those of I'lngbaml : the river.s teem 
with the linest salmon, trout, Ac. ; ami the salmon 
lisheries of the Tay, Tweed, Forth, vSpey, Ac., arc highly 
valuable. 

I'ishnii's. — I’he salmon fishery is the most important 
of what may he called the donu’stic fisheries ; ami since 
171)0 London has reeeiveil the greater part by far of lu'r 
supply of salmon from Scotland, consiiieralile quantities 
liciiig also scut to Liv(>rjtool. T’hc tish are brought up, 
even in the hottc'st weatn<*r, (|uite fresh, lieing paek<-d in 
poumled ice. I’rcvionsly to the introduction of thi.-> plan, 
salmon used to be consumed principally in the country 
where it was taken ; and, in some parts of Scotland, tlo- 
inestic servants Used to stipulate that they should not bo 
obligc’d to dine on salmon more tli.in three or four times 
a week. I’he salmon fisheries seem to haVe attained their 
inaxiinum value towards the end of last war, when the 
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fisheries in the Tweed were let for from 15,000/. to 18,(KH)/. 
a year 1 and those of the Tay, Dee, Spey, &c., were pro- 
portionally valuable. But the value of the Scotch salmon 
fisheries has, speaking generally, declined greatly of late 
years: in consequence partly and principally ol a dimi- 
iiishea supply of fish in the rivers, but, in some degria*, 
also, from the greater facility of the communication 
between London and Liverpool, and the consequent im- 
portation of Iri.sh salmon into the London markets. Wo 
have been fortuuatti euougii to obtain from a source on 
which every reliance may be placed, the following 

ArnoiJNT of the Quantity of Salmon packed in lee im- 
ported into London, from Scotland, during each of 
the 8 Years ending with the Uth of Oct., 1841, and of 
. the wholesale Price of the same. 


Vears end- 
ing Oct. 14 . 

VV^cight of Fish. 

A vuMgi! 
Price, nixiut. 

Total Value. 


/./is. 

J. 

/,. 

18.51 

.5,452,800 

0\ peril). 

1.55,‘)ao 

1.S.55 

4,7 10,1)60 

y 

177,800 

1.S.5G 

2,751,S|0 

lOi 

120,400 

1857 

.5,«i7./;oo 

10 

1.50,750 

11. -.8 

2,.51)/:..S00 

lui 

101.160 

18.51) 

1,8.50,080 

11 

8.5,880 

\sio 

1,61)7.1)20 

11 

77,8.50 

istl 

5,11)2,672 

8 J 

116,100 


This, it will he observtul, is Independent of the pickled 
salmon brought from .Scotland, the quantity ami value 
of which varic.s as much as that of the fresh salmon. But 
we are well a.ssnre<l that, at an average of the last eight 
years, its value has not exceeded 12,()0()/. a year. At an 
average, the retail i»rice of salmon in London may be 
taken at from .50 to 75 per cent, above the wholesale price*. 

We may remark by the way that as by far the largest 
portion of the salmon made use of in Loudon comes from 
Scotland, the above statement shews tliat its consumption 
in the metropolis is not nearly so great as is generally 
supposed. In fact, it is little used, except by the more 
ojtulcnt chusses ; and nothing that is n*)t generally u.sed 
by the middle el.i.sscs, or by them ami the lower, is ever 
of much imj)ortance. 

’I’lie liernng fisirery has latterly been proseerited with 
con.siderable succe.ss,’ and is now becoming an Important 
hr: /K'h of industry. Down to a rc'cent ])eri()d, it liad 
been attempt«'d to bolster Up this department by granting 
Ijopnties on the lilting out of vessels for the lishcry, on 
the herrings taken and exported, ami so fortli. lint 
ii.-tu ilh-fm.ling the very large sums expended in this 
iiirir iiiilnriui- was found to he injurious rather 
(ban otherwise ; partly by the meddling they occasioneti 
on the part of government, ami partly by the temptation 
the bounty all’ordt'd to small farmers and others, nowiso 
ae<piainted with tlie business, to eng.ige in it to the in- 
jury of the regular fish(>nm*n. At length, however, the 
abolition of the duty on salt, ami the growing conviclion 
of the iuexpciliency of the bounty, led first to its gradual, 
and nlliinately to its total, abolition in 1830 ; since whirl), 
wo ar(^ happy to have to state, the busine.ss has not only 
been carried on upon a stilid funmlation, but has pro- 
gressively increased. This is obvious from tk^following 


Account of the total Quantity of Herrings curetl, branded, and exportetl. in the nmlcrinentioned Years. 


• \ o.trs 
A|Mil 


ISV) 

1 S.1); 

IS. -7 
1 s.is 
IS.T.t 
I.SIO 
ISII 
IHIZ 
181.T 


Total Quantity of Herrings cured. 


tiutted. 

llurrcls. 

(15,1.50 

.’'17,1 00 J 
.5n.-,,5'»7 
y.SO,!). 5 . 5 ,J 
.5Si',(:77i 
2 17. ‘2 1 '4 


1.5 1 . 1 .5 7 
isa.e.yoj 
1 iz.mi 


Ungutteil. 



I SI, !.'■■{ 


Tot.'d Quantity 
of Hvrnngs 
brande<l. 


I(i5!.71.5 
I herrings cured gutteil \ 


Total Qu.vntity of Herrings exported. 


(ivifted. I L.iguttul. 
l}nrrfl.f. 


211 .n>)(i 

201 ,S,S 2 i 


OI, 5 V_ 


l'.),25.5 

72,"(wJ 

0,120 

1.51 

.5,S7.Si 

2,000 

2,5.sa 

2.5 » 7 
2,027 
.'i,')!»7 
0,010 
1 .OliS 
.5,2S0 
1,20(5 
1.757 


.5,S, 1 .5.5 

1 4 1 ,.505i 

25.5,.5Hi 

202,1 )/r.i 


2.59,7.50.J 

2')2,522 

2.50,157 


.\.B — In the 6 years ending 5th April, 1815, the boiuilv on herrings cured gutteil was 2jt. i>er l.,irrel, while there was a bounty lb* 
sa,n,.titneof2i.8,/.,H.Tl.arreCvar,xble by the e.xci.se, on Ore ikportHtion ofl.enings, wutiter curco gutted or ungutled, but winch leased 
on the 1st of June, 1815. In the II years ending 5(h April, IS2(i, the hountv on hevr.ngs ‘ "•'V’'* 

per cent, ou the wholesale price). In the 4 succeeding years, the bounty was reducul U. per b.mel cath yt ar, Ull the nlli April, ISoO, when 
It ceased altogether, and has ttot since bettn renewed. 


'I’he cod and white-fifth fisheir is also extcn.slvely 
carried on ; about UK), 000 cwts. b/Wlng been cured in the 
year ending the 5th of Ajiril, 1810, The large, share 
taKcn by Scotland in the Northern wh.ile fishery is 
evinced by the statement, that, in 1834, of 7fi vessels en- 
gaged in the trade, 41, of the aggreg.ate burden of 13,242 
tons, were from Scotland, and brought home 4,912 tons 
of oil and 257 tons of whalebone. This department of 
industry has since, however, rapidly declined, not from 
any dimiriutiou of skill or enterprise, but from the in- 


creasing risks and unprofit.able nature of the business. 
Fortunately the loss of the wh.ale fishery h:A been more 
than compensated by the extension of the herring fishery, 
and the successi.tlmt has attended it. 

liact's qf Inhabitants . — It is gener.'dly allowed that 
the first immigrants into Scotland, like those into Eng- 
land, whence, perhap.s, they originally came, beUmgetl to 
the great Celtic family; and Mr. Chalmers and others 
liave endeavoured to prove that the population continued 
to be purely Celtic till it was alloyed, first by Roman, and 
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subsequently by Gothic, invaders. {Caledonia, vol. I. 
p. 49(»., &e.) But this opinion does not seem very 
tenable. I'acitus expressly alhrins that the Caledonians, 
or Inhabitants of Scotland, were of Germanic or Gothic 
origin. “ Rntiltc Calrd07tiam hahitantimn coma', magni 
artus, Gcrnm7iicam ori"inrm adseverant." ( Pit. Agri- 
colce, cap. ii.) Agrieola, however, from whom 'J'acitus 
derived hi.s information, knew little or next to nothing of 
the country N. of the (iranvpians ; and, as there i.s every 
reason to tliink that Berwh ksiiire, the Lothians, Fife, 
and oth(>r parts of the low country on the K. co.ast of 
Scotland, were, like the same tracts in England, early 
occupied hy llelgic, or other Gothic colonists from the 
^positc continental coast, it .seems most probable that 
Tacitus, in ascribing to the C.aledoni.ans a Geiananic ori- 

{ jin, had these only in view. The fair presumjition is, that, ! 
n the northern, as in the more southern part of the I 
island, the ohi Celtic inhabitants tnaintaineil their as- 
cendancy in all the mount.iinous, and. c»'nip ir;itivelv. in- 
accessible districts ; and this reasonable pi i-<tuiiip(iMn is 
corroborated by various circumstances. 

In the third century, the terms Piets and I'ietland 
bcj^an to be substituted for Caledduiaus and Caledonia. 
It IS pretty generally believed that these terms apply to 
the same people, and the same country. It seems,' in- 
deed, to be perfectly clear, that the Piets were deseendid 
from the Scythi.ins, or Goths* ; and, if wi- be riglit in our 
Statement, as to the origin of the Caledonian.s, it follows 
that, if the Piets were not identical with them, they be- 
longed. at all events, to a 'congenerous nice. 

About tin; period of thts withdrawal of the Koman.s 
from Britain, a ttihe called Scoti, or Alacofti (the /iu/- 
riads of the venerable Ih'de), beg.in to be di.stinguished 
;is a leading tril>c in Ireland ; and seems, indeeil, to h.ave 
given its n.'une to the island, which, for some centuries, 
was called Scoiia. (Ilnkcrton's Geograpin/, i. i:t7. ed. 
1811.) It would S(!em, that, previously to the 11th cen- 
tury, a colony of the .Se(}tl from Ireland had establislual 
themselves in the West Highlands ; and this eolony, in 
no very lotig time, gave its name, first to the Highlands, 
whence it was .suh.sequently extended, on its being united 
undiT one government, to all that part of tlie islaml N. j 
of thi? 'I'weed and the Solway Frith, 'i’ho Scoti ceased 
to be heard of in Ireland not long after they h.id obtained ; 
.a footing in the Higlilands, and the ancient names of th.it ' 
island were riuived. j 

Every thing connected with the history of the Scoti i.s ! 
involved in impenetrable* obscurity. But it is agreed, j 
that, whatever rn.ay have been their remote origin, thi'y j 
h.id, wlien they setth*<i in the Western liighl.iuds, the | 
language and habits of the Irish ('ells, or G.iel, a con- I 
gimi^rous race with tiie Highland (’rdts, and .speaking, in | 
fact, the same language. But the Scoti-colonisls had a ' 
written language, which the old occupiers of the country : 
had not ; and they were also decidedly superior to the . 


Utter In knowledge and civilisation. {Pinkerton, On the 
Early History of Scotland, ii, IGO.) 'I’ln'se clroumstanees 
sufficiently account for the ascendancy they acipiinxl, 
and for their being able to give their name to the High, 
lands, without having recourse to the hypnthe.sis, for 
which there is not a tittle of evidence, of their having 
conquered the^iountry. 

After the Koumns withdrew from Brit.iln, some Gothic 
or Saxon trib<*s, following the I'xampb* 8(*t by those who 
had previously settled in the inori* southerly jinrts of the 
island, established themselves, during the sixtli cenlury 
of our a*ra, betw<*en the Tweed and tlu; Fritli of I’orth. 
{Turner's Anglo-Saxons, .'5tli ed., i.2!)‘.).) I'liese new im- 
migr.ints were afterwards followeil by otliers, at the sann* 
time that they drew recruits from their bretlireii esta- 
blished in England ; and Mr. Gh;ilini*rs supposes that, 
their power being tlius progri’ssively augmented, they 
gradually aequiri'd a complete ascend.incy in all tl'i* 
southern parts of the kingilom, and coinmunieated t<i it 
their language and manners. { Colt (Ionia, ii, 7.) 'I'his, 
however, would have been tin extremely ditlieult t.isk : 
hut if, which sei'ins abundantly certain, wx* eongjude, 
with Pinkerton, that the Piets, who wore in jn)ssessi<>u 
of .ill (he low' country in the sixth century, were con- 
generous with the Saxons, hy whom it was then invadi'd, 
the two races would readily amalgamate, and the early 

[ irevalenee of the Scandinavian or Gotliic tongui-^ii tlu; 
owlands is ration.-illy and satisfactorily accounted for. 

'Powards the end of the eighth century, a fresh I'olony 
from Ireland e.stablished itself in tin* district now known 
hy the n.amo of Galloway, in the .S.W. jiart of Scotland. 

I But though these colonists succeeded in giving a n.une to 
, the country, they were not sufficiently nuineroiis to 
introduce their language into common use.f And for 
I several centuries, long iiulec/d before the inhabitants bad 
i any considerable intercours'^ w iili other parts of the king- 
I dom, the Saxon tongue has l)C(>n in as univetsal use in 
Gallow'Jiy .'IS in any part of the lowlands of .Scofl.ind. 

I l''xclusive of the Celts, Goths or Piets, Homans, Scoto- 
Irish, and Saxons, colonics of Danes and Norwegians 
estahlislied tlieinselv<*s in Caithness, and other parts of 
the rnainlaiui, as well as in Orl.iu'y and Shetland, and 
parts of the Western Isles. Generally, however, ii 
may be said, nr.twitlnt-mrlin r the late great inllux f 
of Iri.sh settlers int'> Cil.l'.ln^. Pai.sley, and other large 
towns, that at present the inliahs. of tin* Eowl.and.i (d 
Scotl.ind are principally of Saxon, while tliose of the 
Highlamls, with tin? exception of Caithness, are almost 
entiii*lv of Celtic extr.'iction. 

Pojtulalion We hav«* few data to guide us in estimat- 

ing the amount of the pop. previously to tin; piiriod of the 
Cnioii, in 17t>7, at which time Scotland i.s suppoi-ed to 
have h.ad about 1 ,(Dn,('00 inhahs. In 17-'''.'), tlu* pop. w.is 
ascertained hy Dr. Webster to amount to 1,205,000; ami 
since 1801 its progress has been as follows : — 



Note. — The returns for 1841 include 4,715 persons resident In barracks in various counties, and 1,77.5 ptirsons on tioard shliw in liarlxnirs. 


This inerc.iHe, though rapid, is less than the increase 
of the pop. of England during the same perloil ; and it 
is, also, much less than the increH.se in Ireland from 1801 
to 1831. This, iiowever, is a favourable system, for there 

* See Pinkerton's chapter on (be Origin of the I’icU, in his Inquiry 
into the lOirli/ HiHoryoj Scutldrul. 

f “ (i.illoway, in the b.atin writers of tJie ml-blle fvme, (laelvallia 
sive (Jallovitll i, nO ealli d f.y tiie Irish who soroetyme dwelt lh«Te, and 
terine iheni« !ves, In tbetr awne t.ingu ige, Oiiel." ('Vimilhy Pont’e 
Gallonu}), in the Ajn>enilli to Si/mton'i tla/lown^, p. 11 1.) 


are goiM grounds for thinking that the wealth of .Scotl.ind 
had increased more raiiidly during the above period than 
tliat of either of the other great divisions of the empire* ; 
and if so, it Js plain, inasmuch as her inhab. have not in- 

t This inthix has Iv'cn, In all respects, most lniuri<*UR to the people 
of Ktiotland .vml Ivngland, where it hu taken plate m an ejimlly 
great extent, wnhoiii i ijnfi-rrlng .inv rorris|Mindiiig .idvnnlage on inc 
Irish. (.Mtt? hrioi/i, , vd e<llu*'ii, I. .a'.»7.) 

I The populutiuii of Uiu counlic* markixl thus, has decreased oe* 
tween 1831 and 1811. 
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creased so f;i8t, that their condition must have been pro- 
portionally improved ; and, in point of fact, they are, ' 
speaking generally, iti more prosperous circumstances at 
present than at any former period. (Jwingto the sterility ! 
of the soil, and other causes, tlie pop. of Scotland is , 
jnuch less dense than that of the sister kingdoms. The in- ' 
crease of pop. has hiitMj cldeily in the gre^ towns : during 
the 10 years eiuiing with lS‘.iO, tlie p()|>. Wthe country at 
large increased 10 per rent., and (luring the 10 years ; 
preceding IHiiO, 13 per cent. ; w hile the pop. of the largo ■ 
towns inereased respectiv ('ly ‘2(1) and jx'r cent, dur- ! 
iiig the same periods. The [Jop. in some of the cos. 
has latterly rather dt'clincd, in eonscapience of the con- ; 
solidation of farms, and the extension of sheep walks. j 
Aii,ricKllurc. — Scotland, from beinjr about' 
the mid<llo of last ccMitnry one of the worst cul- : 
livattfd countries of Kurope, is now one of the 
best. At tins moment, indeed, the a'^riculture 
<;1‘ the best I’armed cos. of Scotland is certainly 
eijiial, and is by many deemed superior, to that of 
Northumberland, Lincoln, and Norfolk, the best 
farmed cos. of Kngland. I’he proximate cause 
of this extraordinary progress must be .sought 
for in the rajiid growth of mamifactures and 
c^j^mmerce, and conseipiently oi* large t(;wn.s, and 
the proportionally great deiapnd for agricnllnral 
produce since the jieace Paris in ITh.'l, and 
('specially since the close of the American war. 
portiinaiely, too, the inlluence of these favour- 
able circumstances was not counteracted by any 
vicious iustituf ions, or by any tiling nnfavonr- 
ahlc in the mode of letting and occiijiying land. 
Next to the opening of mnv, extemsive, and 
rapidly incri'!isiil|j^ markets, the wonderful im- 
provement of Scotch husbandry may he ascribed 
to the pnwalence of leases of reasonable length, 
usnaiJy 1!) year'-, and which generally embody 
clau.ses to prevent the exhaustion of the soil ; the 
absence of tithes, and, in most instance.s, of poor 
rates, and of all oppre.ssive ])nbiic buidens; the 
jirohihilion of snhlctting, and the inheritance of 
the lease by tlie lu*ir-at-la\v ; the inf rodnetion 
of sheep.farming into tlie Highlands, and (he 
great improvement made in the construction of 
all .sorf.s of larming implements. 'I'lu' general 
use of thrashing machines, many of which are 
impelled by steam, and of ploughs Midi two 
horses driven by the ploughman, constitute, in 
fact, one of the distinguisliing characteristics of 
Scotch, as compared with Lnghsh agriculture. 

Lainled property iti Scotland, as compared 
with its extent atid vtilue, is in fewer iiaiids 
titan iti„ Kngland, tliere licing iirobahly not 
more titan 8,000 proprietors in the whole couii- 
tiV. It is most subdivided in the counties 
ol Fife, Mid- Lothian, Uenfrew, and Kirkcud- 
bright, but even in these there are many large 
estates; and iti most odier parts of the country 
the greater portion by f<ir of the land is dis- 
Iributed into very largo estates, many of which 
are held under a system of .strict .'uid perpetual 
entail. Jt might be .sttp])()sed that tin’s sort of 
tenure would be prejudicial to agriculture, but, 
practically, its ell’eet is not found to be nearly 
so great as might have beeti, a priori., anticipated, 
i bis results from the circumstance of llu* eourls 
of law having decided that it is illegal to let 
lands belonging to an emtailcd e.state, either for 
an umisttally long pericul, or by fine’s ( Scottie’e 
grassums); so that, in truth, there is little or 
no dilierence between the conditions under which 
entailed and unentaile’d estates are* occuj)ied; 
and as the pro])rietors of the former have been 
empowered to burden the estates, proportion- 
ally to their value, with sum.s laid out *on ne- 
cessary improvements and buildings, they arc, 
speaking generally, in quite as good order, and 
as productive as the others. 

rarms are of all sizes; varying from 50 to 500 
acres and upwards in the improved tillage dis- 
tricts, and from 500 to 5,000 acres and upwards 


in the hilly and mountainous tracts. Except in 
a ^w of the sequestered glens of the Highlands, 
into which the improved sy.stems have not been 
introduced, the division of the land is nowhere 
caiTied to .such an extent as to be prejudicial to 
agriculture ; and, in most parts of the country, 
farms have been gradually consolidating and in- 
creasing in size .since the American war. At an 
average of the kingdom, arable farms may vary 
from 1.50 to tlOO acres; and pasture farms from 
500 to 2,000 acres. 

Down to the close of the American war, the 
farm buildings in most parts of Scotland were 
mean and inadeijuate in the extreme. In the 
Lothians they were commonly ranged in a row, 
having the dwelling-house in the middle, with a 
barn at the one end, and cattle-houses at the 
other. In other parts, they were frequently 
huddled together without any sort of order. 
'I'he walls were always low, in most instances of 
stone and clay, the roof being invariably thatch. 
'I'be dunghill was universally oj)posite to the 
door; and so near it, that in wet weather it was 
no easy matter to get into the house with dry 
feet. 'I’he change that has taken ])Jace in these 
respects during the last half century has been 
signal and complete. In none but the lea.st ac- 
cessible .and least imjnoved districts are any of 
of the old houses now to be met with. Perhaps, 
indeed, the other extreme has not been suHi- 
tnently avoided; buildings luiving, not unfre- 
(juently, been erected that seem to be both larger 
and more cxpcn.sive than necessary. The oflices 
are mostly constructed in the form of a scjuare. 
in .some instances, the dwclling-hou.^e makes 
one of its sides; but in the better class of farm.s 
i; is removed to some distance from the ollices. 
Jt is generally two stories high, and is well, and 
sometimes handsomely, fitted up. llcth houses 
and olHeos are almost always slated. 'I'he ex- 
pense of buildings is uniformly defrayed by the 
landlord; but the tenant, for whose accommo- 
dation they are in the first instance erected, 
.sometimes pays a percentage u])on the money 
laid out upon them. Sometimes, also, the 
tenants undertake to carry the materials u.sed in 
hnildirg. 

I he iVntes in many ])arts of Scotland consist 
of dry stone walls; v\ Inch, though (Wtitule of 
beauty, make, when properly biiiliJR capital 
fence. 'I bis species of inclosiire seems to have 
originated in the S. \V. Kirkcudbright and 
W igton n were early subdivided with excellent 
stone dykes, that are now celebrated all over (he 
kingdom by the name of “ (Jalloway dykes.” 
They are of very various heights, and degrees 
of goodness; but the best are built double to a 
certain height, when they are cajqjcd with broad 
flat stones projecting a little on each side, over 
which others are usually laid single; but .some- 
times those laid over the cap stojie arc made to 
lock firmly together. 'I'he best dykes vary from 
5.^ to (» ft. in height; and, where they have been 
careftdly fbundcfl, Wv II built, and eoi'.structefl of 
good stones, they make a most excellent and a 
very durable fence K.xamples are not rare of 
their standing for 60 or 70 year.s without re- 
ceiving almost any rc']iair. In it fexv instances 
they have been found at above 100 years of age, 

; in a state of perfect preservation ! l>ut unless 
they be of siqierior material and workmanship, 
j they .seldom last more than from 25 to ."JO years, 
j Most of the dry stone walls now lb be met with 
I all over Scotland liave been built, .sometimes 
with more, sometimes with less success, after the 
Galloway model.* 

■k TV«'.'(: Uan eKCelU'nt acronnl of the O.vlloway dykes, vOthJudl- 
ck»u» rcui.tili on thdr coiwltuction, in Hinith'i Suri'ey (if UaUoiVHy, 
PV, SO— ^13. 
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Ill respect of famiiiig iinpleinents, Scotland 
has very much the advantage over England. “Jjhe 
improved Scotch plough is every where met with 
in the agricultural districts, and is uniformly 
drawn by two horses, driven by the ploughnian. 
Iron harrows arc common. Thrashing-machines 
are introduced far more extensively than in Eng- 
land ; and there is hardly, indeed, a considerable 
farm in any part of the country without one. 
The Scotch labourers have never been so absurd 
as to attempt to advance their interests by de- 
stroying those valuable engines. 

Scotland may be divid^ into three agricul- 
tural districts : — Of these the first, or most 
southerly, extending from the English border 
to the rivers Forth and Clyde, contains a largo 
extent of mountainous and pasture land. Jlut 
extensive tracts in llcrwiekshire and the Lo- 
thians, on the E. coast, are naturally fertile, and 
are farmed with a degree of skill, economy, and 
success, unequalled almost in any other partof the 
empire. There are also large tracts of fertile and 
well-farmed land in Lanark, Renfrew, Ayrshire, 
Galloway, and Dumfries; but the climate on 
the W. coast is not so favourable, and agricul- 
ture is not so far advanced on that side the island 
as on the 1C. I'hc second agricultural division 
stretches from the Forth and Clyde to the great 
chain of lakes connected by the Caledonian 
Canal, that runs from Inverness to the Island of 
Mull. The mountains in this division are on ar 
grander scale than in the southern division ; and 
the proportion of wiiste land much greater, Tt, 
however, contains some of the finest land in the 
empire. The carse of Gowric, stretching from 
Perth to Dundee, consists of the richest alluvial 
soil ; but its agriculture, though good, is not cqu.al 
to that of some other districts. Strathern, lying to 
the VV. of Perth, is also very fertile. Most part of 
the extensive county of Fife is arable, and is, in 
general, very highly improved. There are also 
very large tracts of tine land in Forfarshire and 
Angus, and smaller portions in Aberdeenshire 
and Moray. The third division of Scotland, or 
that which embraces the country lyinff to the N. 
of the Caledonian C’anal and the lakes, is, with 
the exception gf the eastern parts of Ross-shire, 
and a few patches beside, wild and inountainons. 
Black ca^e, sheep, and wool, arc its principal 
product^jv 

Except in the S. E. counties, oats are growm 
in far greater quantities than any other kind of 
grain ; and, from more attention being paid to 
their culture, or the greater suitableness of the 
climate, or both, the produce is greater than in 
England, vary ing fVom 25 and 30 up to 70 bushels 
an acre, and even more. Oatmeal, which, till 
a late period, formed, in cakes and porridge, the 
principal part of the food of the great bulk of 
the people, is still in very exten.sivc demand ; 
but, latterly, the use of wheaten bread has be- 
come very general in the rural di.striets, as well 
as in the towns. 'I'nrnips and potatoes arc .suc- 
cessfully cultivated throughout most part of the 
Lowlands. The raising of the former is, per- 
haps, nowhere so well conducted as in E. J.o- 
thian and Berwickshire. RoUitoes have of late 
been grown id large quantities in gome of the 
E. cos. for the London market ; and they form 
an important article of food in all parts of the 
country. The practice of taking two white crops 
in succe.ssion ha.s been almost wholly abandoned 
in the Lowiafltls. 

Dairy Itiishandry is mostly pursued in the 
Hhiresof Ayr and Renfrew, in the former of which 
Dunlop cheese i.s made; but it i.s ahso intro- 
duced into Wigtown and other cos. Cows of the 


genuine Ayrshire breed are admirable milkers, 
and the average quantity of butter produced by 
each has been estimated at upwards of 2.50 Ibs. a 
year. The Galloway, Fife.shirc, and Highland 
breeds arc the best for fattening, and yield, 
especially thirst and la.st, excellent beef. 'I'he 
Galloway cattle are mostly sent up half fed, to 
be fattened in Norfolk and Suffolk for the 
London market.*?, I'hrce principal breeds of 
sheep are reared in Scotland ; the dun- faced, or 
Scandinavian breed, said to have been imported 
into Scotland from Denmark, of which a few 
are found in the cos. N. of the Frith of Tay ; 
-the black- faced, or heath breed, very widely dif- 
fused, and very hardy ; and the Cheviots, the 
famous breed native to the Cheviot hills, "I’hc 
latter are now found to thrive in districts tluit 
were formerly supposed to be suitable only^for 
the black- faced breed, and have already, to a con- 
siderable extent, superseded the latter ; the car- 
case and fleece being both much more valuable. 


(hiantity mid Value of Agricultural Produce. — 'I’Ik^c 
are subjects as to which^here is but little information nn 
which it would bo safeWo place much reliance. In the. 
statistical tables in the ficncral Itcport of Scotlaud {\\\. 
Append, p.5. ), the arable laud is e.stimatcd at r;,013, 
English acres; of these the proportion in grass is esti- 
mated at 2,489,725; leaving 2,55;X72r> in tillag<*, which i» 
supposed to bo distributed as tollows : — 


Acres. 

Wlicat - . - 

Ilarley - . • 

0.it» ... - 

H\e .... .")00 

ik-aiis and I’cos . - ll.s,0u0 


* Acres, 

Potatoes - - . 80,000 

Turnii"* ... lOTjly.'* 

MM. ■ ' ' U'/Hio 

Uardefllt - - 

Failow .... 2lH,0.'i() 


But a great extent of waste land has been brought 
under cultivation during the last 30 years ; and wc are 
also satisfied, from the greatly inereast'd consiimjitlon of 
wheaten Itread in .Scotland, and other eircurristances, that 
the quantity of land a.ssigncd to the growth of wdieat 
ha.s largely inereasotl both absolutely and relatively. In 
our view of the matter, the extent and distribution of 
tlie land in tillage may be set down as follows : — 


VHicat 

Barley 

Uats - - - 

Bcang and Peas 
Potatoes 
Turnips 
Clover 


- .^.•|O,0OO 

- I.MMMM) 

- I, .100, 000 

- 450,000 


Flax - ■ 
(jardens 
F.vllow ' 


.I.O.Of III 
100,(l( Ml 


Assuming this distribution to be nearly correct, th(* 
aiiantity and value of the crops may be estimated as 
ifollows: — 


Crops. 

Acres. 

I'ro- 

duco 

per 

Ai re. 

Total 
Produce 
after de- 
durtiiiK 

l-7tli f..r 

Iprire 

1 IHT 

quar- 

^er. 

Tolal Value. 

Wheat - 

.550,000 

■IJ qrs. 

Quarters. 

1 ,U'.0,IMM> 


£ 

1 2,f!25,000 

6. 

0 

llarlej 

4.'K),0(K) 


2S 

2,l.')*J,!l'H) 


Oats 

1 ,.30(),(K)0 



2.0 

' G.WH/tKd 


Beans and Peas 

5U,(MK) 

2fk),000 

4.50,000 

1 


50 

192,858 


Potatoes - 
.Turnijis - 

!”■ 

. 

. . 

7,700,000 

''1 

! Clover 
(Fla* 

4.'>(),000 

20,000 


. 


• IfiO.OOO 

t) 

Cardens - 

.15,000 

15/. 

- ■ 

1 * ’ 

525,000 


1 Tot.d - - 

.V,,'t05,n(H) 


H,2!)2,S.'.S 


20 ,.>27,114 

1;' 


faking the extent of pa.stiire land and wood Jand in 
otland, exclusive of heaths, wastes, &c., at 2,r»n(),0(K) 
•es, ami estimating its produce to Im worth, an aver. 
» 3/. per acre, its total value will 1 m< 7,500,000/., but to 
s’ has to be added the value of about 13.000,000 ai-res 
nountain pastures, heaths, and waste land, whioli has 
•n estimated, aiiparcmtly with great moderation, at 
)Ut 1,500,000/. Hence the total value of the land pro- 
;e in Scotland will bo — 


Value of CTopa and uar 

— and wo(;tl I 


—pasture and land 
—uncultivated land and wastes 

'I'utal 


- 7, 500, ot HI 

- l,.5(K),OiKi* 

- 29,327,114 


he rent of land in Scotland, as ascertained by tin' 
imissioners under the old property tax, amounted, oi 
, to 5,075,242/. And it appears from the return pre • 
sly referred to {see art. Buixisii Empirb, i. 4.)0.) ui.'t 

rhii sum dimirs from thatln the estimate, vol.b p. 4'l«.' 
rc assured it U the more accurate. > 
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tho landed rental of Scotland, insteail of declining, as 
many tjave supposed, has increased in the interval ; and 
that it may be at present (1815) safely estimated at 
6,800,000/. or 6,000,000/. 

It is difficult to decide as (j^he portion of the gross 
rent which should be set ^rt as^e rent of the 
13,000,000 acres of uncultivated lancf; but there are 
prc£ty good grounds for thinking that It does not exceed 
650,000/., leaving 5,150,000/. or 5,360,000/. as thejttett rent 
of tho arable portion, being at the rate of about 18s. 5d. 
an acre. Though there are some considerable ex- 
ceptions, there can lie no manner of doubt that, speaking 
generally, the arable land of England is superior to that 
of Scotland ; but, in consequence of the greater skill and 
economy of the farmers in the latter, and of the ad- 
vantage they enjoy in the possession of leases, and tho 
abseiice of tithes and poor-rates, they are able to pay 
decidedly higher rents for lands of equal fertility. The 
rentf'of cocn laiid in .Sc )t1and varies from 7*. to 3/. an 
acre, and occasionally even amounts to 5/. and 6/. The 
best pasture land rarely fetclics more than 3/. per acre ; 
and that which is of a medium quality may vary from 
iOs. to 255. 

Rise of Rent. •— Rent has Increased much more rapidly 
in Scotland than in England. This is ascrilmble partly 
to the extremely backward and depressed state of Scotch 
agriculture till after the peace of Paris, in 1763, and 
partly to the extraordinary adv;^e it has made since tho 
close' of the American war. The entire rental of tlie 
kingdom is not supposed to have exceeded 1 ,000.000/. or 
1,200,000/. in 1770. In 1795 it is believed to have rather 
exceeded 2,000,000/. ; and since then it has about trebled ! 
So rapid an increase of rent is probably unmatched in 
any old settled country, and indicates an astouishiiig de- 
gree oMmprovement. 

Condition qf Occupiers and Labourers. — We are 
happy also to have to state, that the wealth of the Oinners, 
and tlie comfort anA well-being of the agricultural la- 
bourers, have increased in qjiiite as great a proportion as 
the rents of the landlords. We have already noticed the 
extraordinary improvement that lias taken place in farm- 
houses and offices since tlie close of the American war, 
and especially during tlie present century ; and the same 
Improvement is everywhere visible in farming stock and 
implements : in the furniture and other accommodations 
of tho farm-houses ; and in the dress and mode of life of 
their occunants. We have, indeed, no hesitation in 
affirming, tnat no old settled country, of which we have 
any authentic accounts, ever made half tho progress in 
civilisation and the accumulation of wealth, that Scot- 
land has done since 1763, and especially since 17H7. 

Some very great improvements have been introduced 
into agriculture within these few years, and are now ra- 
pidly spreading over the country. Among these may be 
spt*cifled furrow-draining, subsoil ploughing, an<l the 
use of bone manure. These improvements have already 
changed tho face of various extensive districts. Farms 
that were formerly wet, late, and suitable only for 
oats, are now, by the aid of furrow-draining, made tlio- 
roughly dry, early, and suitable for any species of crop. 
The introduction of bone-manure lias occasioned a 
great ext^tision of the turnip culture. The facilities 
afforded by steal# navigation for tlie conveyance of fat 
cattle and sheen to the great markets of London and 
Liverpool, as well as to those of BMinburgh and Glasgow, 
have also been of vast importance, and have enabled the 
remotest districts to come into successful competition 
with those that are most (favourably situated. In conse- 
quence, agriculture is at tiiis moment*ln a rapid state 
of advancement ; and the fair presumption seems to be 
that, great has been its improvement during the last 
half century, it will be equal or greater during that on 
which i#e are now entering. 

The only thing that seems at all likely to defeat this 
presumption, or to retard the future progress of agri- 
culture, is the fact of the Reform Act having conferred 
the elective fVanchise on all occupiers of lands worth 50/. 
a year and upwards. This has been in every respect a 
most pernicious, ill-advised measure. Formerly the 
landlords rarely inquired as to the politics of their 
tonauts ; and provided they paid them their rents, and 
managed their lands according to the stipulations in 
their leases, they might be of any political or religious 
party they pleas^. But now it is altogether different. 

f desirous, like other people, of extending 

their political influence, endeavour to control, or rather 
command, the suffVages of their tenants, and to multiply 
the dependent voters on their estates. In furtherance of 
these objects, they have not scrupled, in many instances, 
to resort to intimidation, and to adopt vindictive mea- 
J**’’®* against such of their tenants as have voted contrary 
to their wishes. This, however, though the most promi- 
nent at the time, is but the least evil resulting from the 
new state of things. It has already led in many Instances 
to a change in the mode of letting land ; and tnere is but 
too niucli reason to fear that it may. In the end, subvert 
mat system of giving leases for 19 or 20 years certain 

Vob. U. 


that has been a main cause of 4he astonishing htiprove- 
n#nt of agriculture. It has also occasioned, In many 
instances, a subdivision of farms for the mere purpose of 
creating voters ; and there cannot, indeed, bo a question 
that, however well intended, tho conferring the elective 
franchise on the tenants has been one of the greatest 
blows ever struck at their independence, and at the 
prosperity of agriculture. Nor is there any thing in this 
nut what might have been, and in fact was, anticipated 
from the outset. Tenants, as such, whether they hold 
farms worth 60/. or 500/. a year, are about the very last 
description of persons to whom the franchise should bo 
conceded. Very many of tlicm are indebted to, and de- 
pendent, to a greater or less extent, on their landlords ; 
and the few who arc independent are so because they 
have accuinulated property, and would, in consequence, 
have been entitled to the francliise, had it been conferred, 
as it should have been, on those only who possessed a 
certain amount of realised property. If that be, as it 
unquestionably is, the best system of voting tliat brings 
the greatest number of independent electors to the poll, 
,and keeps back the greatest number of those that aro 
dependent, the giving the franchise to tlie tenants and 
occupiers of land must be about the very worst system, 
for they are, of all classes, that which is most dependent, 
and most at the men'y of others. 

'J’ho condition of the agricultural labourer has, also, 
as .already stated, been vastly improved. With the ex- 
ci'ption of those liistricts in the Highlands and Isles, 
luckily few in number, into which improvements have 
not yet made their way, the cottages of the peasantry 
have been mostly rebuilt during the last half century ; 
and though still, in most instances, without the rustic 
beauty and neatness that so frequently distinguish 
English cottagi's, they arc far from uncomfortable. 
In most parts of the country such of the farm-labourer* 
as are inarricd, and have families, receive the greater 
part of their wages in specific, quantities of farm pro- 
duce, which do not vary with the variations of price; 
so that, if they be not so well off as the manufacturing 
work-people, when trade is brisk and prices low, neither 
are they expo.sed to sufli'r like the others, when there is 
little demand for labour, and prices are high ; on the 
whole, they may, speaking generally, be said to be in 
decidedly cfimfortable circumstances. The unmarried 
servants frequently live in the farm-house. They aro 
almo.st all excellent ploughmen ; all of them are able to 
read and w rite ; and their sons not unfrequently euitrge 
from obscurity, and attain to distinction.* 

Manufactures. — For a lengthened period after 
the union with Knglaiid, Scotland made little or 
no progress in manufactures; and it w'as not till 
after (he peace of Paris, in 1763, that the public 
enterprise began to bo turned into this great 
channel, and tiuit a rapid e.xtcnsion took place of 
most sorts of industry, A considerable depression 
ensued towards the close, and after the ter- 
mination of the American war. Hul|p|liwas not 
of any very lengthened duration ; and the foun- 
dations oi the cotton trade having been laid 
about this period, manufactures have continued, 
from 1787 down to the present time, progres- 
sively to gain ground in Scotland, and have 
been prosecuted with equal skill, industry, and 
.success. According to the report of Mr. Stuart, 
Factory In.spector for 1839, there were in that 
year the following factories in Scotland: — 



M ills or W'^rought 
Facto- 1 l>y 

rles. 1 Steam. 

Wrought 

by 

W ater. 

Tersons 

employed. 

Cotton 

W'tMtIlen 

FI.ix - 
Silk - 

266 

13.3 

Z',l 

6 

li)3 

37 

160 

73 

115 

35,576 

4U,6^ 

17,8jT7 

763 

Total - ' 676 1 

3d, 5 

280 1 

.59, 12t 


j Of whom 33,5S7 were upwards of 18 years of age. 


In 1834 there were in Scotland 17,721 power- 
looms, of which 17, .53 1 were employed In weav- 
ing cotton fabrics. There has been a very ma- 
terial increase of power-looms in the interval; 
and exclusive of them there were,'‘*ln the S. di- 
vision of Scotland, in 1838, about .'JLtlGO hand- 
looms for various fabrics, employing, as was 


• Tlie reader who may wlsli to become more particularly ao- 
oualntedwith the extraordinary changes that have taken place in 
the au»icui . i .r and mode of life of the people of Scotland since 1760, 
would do w,‘M to consult Rotteri$OH't Rural Recolleciiont. U Is at onQ 
an aothcniU . miorestlnK, and ImtrucUve work. 
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estimated, about half that number of families. 

The cotton manufacture, which principally 
centres in Glasgow and Paisley ^which see), 
is of comparatively recent introduction, the 
first steam-engine for a cotton factory hav- 
ing been constructed so late as 1792. But the 
woollen manufacture has l)cen of long standing, 
and was formerly much more widely diffused 
than at present, having been, in fact, with that 
of linen, a domestic manufacture, and piirsuetl 
in every cottage. It was the universal practice 
of the peasantry, and occupiers of land, to spin, 
at liome, the greater part of their own wool, as 
a subsidiary employment, and to send the yarn 
to be made into coarse cloth in the nearest vil- 
lage. 

I'here is still a chiss in Scotland called cits- 
tonier weavers^ scattered over the country, buC 
now principally confined to the Highlands, 
employed by private families to weave yarn 
into coarse fabrics for domestic use. Most of 
these are also agricultural labourers, weaving 
only in the intervals of their ordinary avoca- 
tions ; they earn from I. 9 . to 2s. (Ul. a day, hut 
few higher than Is. 9d. But except these, and 
persons living at watering-places, and on parts 
of the E. coast, where they engage iti fishing or 
boat-letting for a part of the year, the great 
bulk of the; weavers of Scotla)Kl subsist entirely 
by the loom, and engage in no other pursuits. 

(Sj/mons in Hand-looni ircavcrs Uep.^ p. .7. ) 

At present, and for some time past, this class 
has been in very depressed circumstances. Ow- 
ing to the facility with which the business of 
weaving may be learned, and the sort of inde- 
pendence it confers on the weaver, it has always 
been a favourite employment ; and, conse- 
quently, except in periods of great prosperity, 


the wages of weavers have generally been rather 
low. Of late years, however, the introduction 
of power-looms has gone far to supersede, to a 
great extent, the business of the regular hand- 
loom weaver, e.specially of those engaged in the 
manufacture of cottons; and the fair j^esumption 
seems to be, that in no very lengthened period 
the business of the hand-loom weavers will be 
totally annihilated. But though there can be 
no doi^jjMihat, in a public point of view, this 
change vvni he productive of great advantage, it 
involves, in the meantime, the class of hand- 
loom weavers in the greatest difTiculticS ; and, 
in point of fact, nine tenths of that manufactur- 
ing distress of which we have recently (1841) 
heard so much has ])rocccdcd from hand-loom 
weavers throw n out of employment by the com- 
petition of power- looms, or lorced to labour for 
the merest pittance. That such persons arc 
proper object.s of public sympathy, none can 
doubt; and every thing that is practicable 
should be done to facilitate their employment in 
other businesses, or their emigration to the 
colpnies. Till such time as this transference has 
been effected, there will be the same unvarying, 
and generally unfounded tale of manufacturing 
distress. 

It appears from the statements given in 
Burns’ account of the cotton manufacture for 
1840, that the total quantity of cotton spun in Eng- 
land during that year amounted to 368,890,959 
lbs., and that spun in Scotland to 37,878,892 lbs. 
Now, taki ngi^he entire value of the manufacture 
at SSfOOOfCOOl., and supposing it to be propor- 
tioned in both countries to the quantity of yarn 
spun in each, that would give about 3,.'500,(XKV. 
for the value of the portion belonging to Scot- 
land. We believe, however, that the value of 
the cotton goods annually produced in Scotland 


may be estimated at about 5,000,0001. ; for a 
large proportion of the Scotch manufactured 
articles consist of the finer descriptions of mus- 
lins and other superi^ and costly fabrics, which 
makes their i»|p|grcgam value exceed what might 
be inferred Irorn the comparative amount of 
yarn produced in Scotland. 

Compared with the woollen manufacture of 
England, that of Scotland is inconsiderable. 
Flannels, blankets, shawls, plaids, stockings and 
stocking yarn, tartans, carpets, druggets, &c. 
are ])rodueed to a considerable extent at Gala- 
shiels, Hawick, Jedburgh, and Aberdeen. Some 
of the finer descriptions of cloth arc made at 
Aberdeen and in its vicinity, and some of its 
woollen mills and factories are on a large scale. 
Kilmarnock is the seat of a very extensive and 
flourishing carpet manufacture. The power- 
loom having hitherto been but little adopted in 
the woollen manufacture, the weavers employed 
in this department get good wages, are well 
clothed and lodged, and in all respects exhibit a 
marked contrast wifn the hand-loom weavers 
engaged in the cotton manufacture. 

Til 


The linen manufacture of Scotland is of very 
considerable value and importance ; Dundee is 
its chief seat; and the statements previously 
given (.?cc art. Dundee, I. 720.) show that its 
increase since 1811 has been quite extraordi- 
nary. Osnaburghs, sheeting, « cotton bagging, 
sail-cloth, dowlas, and other coarse goods, are 
the articles ])riticipally made in Dundee and in 
Kirkcaldy, Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose, Aber- 
deen, and other seats of the manufacture in the 
E. of Scotland. 'I'he finer descriptions of linen 
fabrics, as damasks, diapers, shirting, &c., are 
principally produced in Dunfermline and its 
immediate vicinity. Power* looms have not hi- 
therto been extensively introduced into this de- 
partment, but they are gradually gaining ground. 
At present it emj)loys about 17,(X)() hand- looms 
in summer, and from 22,000 to 23, (XX) in winter. 
The linen w eavers occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between the woollen weavers on the one 
hand, and the cotton on the other. 'I'he silk 
manufacture ijj of little importance: its chief 
seat is Paisley (which see, anlc, pp. 444, 445. ). 

The iron-works at Carron, near Falkirk, esta- 
blished in 1760, were for a lengthens} ])eriod 
the most extensive in the kingdom; burthey are 
now far surpassed by those of Gartsherric, Dut:- 
dyvan, Monkland, &c., in Scotland, and by 
many in England. A good deal of Scotch iron- 
mongery, comprising anchors, bolts, axles, mill 
and engine- w<>rk, &c., is exported to the colonies 
and foreign countries. 'rhe manufacture ot 
machinery is an important branch of industry. 
Coach-making is carried on in all^ the large 
towns, and ship-building in many of the ports. 
Glass wares, chemical products, soap, candles, 
and starch, are among the other principal ma- 
nufactured goods. 

'J'he favourite beverage of the people of Scot- 
land has, for a lengthened period, been whiskey, 
a spirit generally distilled from malt or raw 
gram. Owing to the excess of the duties w ith 
which this spirit has occasionally been charged, 
its smuggling has sometimes been carried to a 
great extent; but since 1826, when the duties 
were reduced from 5s. lOd. to 2s. l(kl. and 3s. 
per imperial gallon, clandestine distillation ami 
smuggling have been comparatively rare. ^ 
subjoin an 

Account of the Quantiticf of British Spirits eyiterco 
for Consumption in Scotland, with the Ilatcs of 1 y 
on the same, and the Amount of Duty in each 1 
since 1820, 

(See top of next column ] 
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Years. 

Rate per Gallon. 

Imp. GalionB. 

Nett Revenue, j 




£ 

a. 

d. 

1821 

.5«. Cd. per wine gall. 

2,229,435 

727,660 

19 

7 

1822 

Do. do. 

2,079,5.66 

691,1.36 

6 

a 

1823 

Do., after Oct. 20.; 2». 

%2.32,7V8 

636.6-61 

17 

M 

1821 

Do. 

?,360,.30l 

620,624 

IH 

4 

1825 

Do. 

6,9Hl,5,6f) 

682,848 

11 


1826 

2s. IVd. per Imp. gall. 

.3,988,788 

.66,3,26.3 

4 

o 

1827 

Do. do. 

4,752,199 

672,441 

6 

6 « 

1828 

I )o. do. 

6,716,180 

809,.660 

6 

7 

1829 

Do. do. 

5,777,280 

818,448 

0 

0 

18.30 

2ji. 10.4., ,3j., and 3s. 

‘id. do. 

'6,007,6.31 

9.39,2.68 

6 

0 

1S.31 

.3*. 4d. tlo. 

5,70(1,689 

950,011 

4 

.3 

18.32 

Do. 

5,407,097 

901,182 

16 

K 

18.33 

Do. 

5,988,55/5 

998.051 

3 

.3 

18.34 

Do. 

6,016,043 

1 ,007 ,.607 

.3 

4 

18.36 

Do. 

6,013,9.32 

1,002,322 

0 

0 

18.36 

Do. 

6,620,826 

•1,10.3,471 

0 

0 

18.37 

Do. 

6,124,035 

1,020,672 

10 

0 

18.3.8 

Do. 

6,269,71 1 

1 ,04.3,286 

.3 

4 

18.3!) 

Do. 

6,188,.68« 

1,0.31,213 

0 

0 

1840 

Do. and 3«. SJ. 

6,180,1.38 

1,08.8,019 

8 

4 

isn 

3s. SJ. 


1 !■» 

6 

II 

1812 

1 lo. 

6. 18lj 


2 

II 

lH4i 

no. 1 

5.:, •13.798 

1. (>.' ■. ..'9 

1 ' 

s 

1811 

Do. 

6,922,918 

l,iis-.,n;v 

16 



Commerce Having little industry, and being thinly 

peopled, Scotland bad formerly a very limited foreign 
trade. The exports consisted of wool, skins, hides, and 
other raw materials, exchanged for corn, wines, spices, &c. 
Kven so late as the era of Cromwell her mercantile marine 
comprised only 93 vessels, of the aggregate burden of ‘2,7‘24 
tons, and 1« barks. During the reign of Charles II. the 
trade of the country, especially that with Holland and 
the countries round the Baltic, began to increase. It 
was not, however, till after the completion of the Union, 
in 1707, when the trade to the American and W. Indian 
colonies was, for the first time, opened to the enterprise 
and activity of the Scotch, that the commercial energies 
of the nation began to be awakened. But lor a while 
tlie merchants of Glasgow, who first embarked in the 
trade to America, carried it on by means of vessels be- 
longing to KngUsh ports ; and it was not till 171H that a 
ship built in Scotland (in the ("lyd<‘), the property of 
Scotch owners, sailed for the American colonies. See 
art. Glasgow, I, 908.) The establisliment and rapid 
extension of manufactures in Scotlaml, since 1703, has 
necessarily occasioned a corresponding increase of com- 
merce, and the mercantile marine of Scotland is now 
very considerable indeed. In 1828 it comprised 3,143 
vessels, of the aggregate burden of 300,830 tons. Such, 
however, has been its increase in the interval, that on tlie 
31st of December, 1840, it comprised 3,479 vessels, of the 
aggregate burden of 429,204 tons, manned by 28,428 sea- 
men ! The commerce of Scotland too is greater, In fact, 
than appears from the Customs returns ; inasmuch as a 
good many articles of foreign produce imported at second 
hand through the Knglish ports, and articles of native 
produce exported in the same way, do not appear in 
the list of imports and exports. At present the prin- 
cipal articles of export consist of cotton and linen stulfs, 
cotton and linen yarn *, wool, iron, and liardware ; ^lilk. 
goods, coals, spirits, and beer ; black cattle ; lierrings, 
salmon, and other salted and fresh fish ; stationery, tS;c. 
'I’he gre.at artielfes of import consist of tea, sugar, ('olfee, 
and other colonial products ; raw cotton, flax and hemp, 
tobacco, raw silk, wine, dye stulfs, &c. We subjoin an 

Account of the Gross and Nett Customs Duties collected 
at the different Scotch Forts in 1839 and 1840. 


In proof of the extraordinary progress made by Scot- 
land, we may state that at the epoch of the union with 
England in 1707, the revenue amotf^ted to only 110,694/. 
Ill 1788 it had increased to 1,099,148/. ; in 1813, when tho 
income-tax was at its height, it amounted to 4,204,097/. ; 
and in 1839, notwithstanding the repeal of the income- 
tax, and of a great number of other taxes, the gross 
revenue of Scotland amounted to 5,254,624/., and the nett 
revenue to 4,952,460/ a rate of increase wholly unex- 

ampled in eitlier of the other divisions of the United 
Kingdom. We subjoin an 


Account of the Gross and Nett Produce of tho Revenue 
of Scotland in 1844. 



Gross Produce. 

Nett Provluce. 

Customs ... 
Excise 

Stam|is - . _ 

Taxes (inc. Property Tax) 
Poil-oftice - 

Totals - 

£ s. d. 

1,918,92.3 19 11 
2,.62.6, 7.6.6 7 4 

.6-10,4 1.6 2 .3.i 

71.3,8.39 8 3 

1.30,104 9 .6.J 

'5,829,068 7 .3 

£ s. d. 

1,909,767 18 6* 
2,294,176 18 11 
.62.6,2.30 10 3J 
700, .396 12 11 
128,311 16 4 

6,.667,9il 16 ll.J 


Currency. —The currency of Scotland has, for a length- 
ened period, principally consisted of the notes of the dif- 
ferent banking companies. These, for the most part, are 
joint-stock as.sociations, with numerous bodies of part- 
ners, and have been managed with great skill and dis- 
cretion. 

Very few bankruptcies have occurred among the; 
.Scotch banks ; and they have, no doubt, contributed ma- 
terially to forward the improvement of the country by 
the facilities they have afforded to industrious and de- 
serving individuals of obtaining loans ; and still more by 
the practice, which has long been acted, upon, of taking 
very small .sums iu deposit, and allowing interest upon 
them at about 1 per cent, below the market rate at the 
time. This has brought, as it were, a number of sub- 
stantial and well-organised savings banks witliin reach 
of all classes ; and by furnishing every facility fur tlm 
safe and profitable custody of the smallest and largest 
sums, has powerfully stimulated tlie desire to save and 
iimas.s. 'Fhe deposits in the Scotch banks arc supposed to 
amount, at this moment, to about 27 millions sterliog; 
and we beliiwc it may be safe^ aflirmed, that, but for 
the facilities that have been afforded for the accumula- 
ti()n of the smaller class of sums, at least 15,000,000/. of 
this amount never would have existed. The amount of 
the notes of the Scotch banks in circulation may be 
taken, at an average, at about 3.5 millions. 

7/c<7rf.v. — With the exception of the military roads, 
constructed in tho Highlands after the suppression of 
the rebellion, in 1745, the roads of Scotland were, speak- 
ing generally, Iu the most execrable state down to the 
American war. But such and so groat has been the im- 
provement in the Interval, that they arc now quite equal 
to the best roads in England, and arc not, indeed, sur- 
passed by any in Europe. They are laid down on the 
most approved principles ; and, notwithstauilinir the rug- 
ged nature of the country, it is hut seldoi^Tlmt horses 
in a carriage may not be driven along at a .smart trot. 
The facility with which excellent materials for their 
construction may almost every vvln re be obtained has 
materially contributed to forward their formation. Tho 
roads within what is called the Highland district have 
been partly constructed by means of advances from go- 
vernment, and the public money has very rare ly been 
so profitably expended. 


£ i. d. £ t. d. £ t. d. £ *. d. 

71,K.-^1 u V! 80,018 .1 y r, i 71 ,io.t ih i 

1,990 4 5 1,827 1 7 I,!)."*! 5 8 863 7 11 

909 18 11 1,3.67 7 8 

4,824 13 7 4,870 14 8 3,266 11 9 .V">03 16 1 

626 11 2 483 12 10 

9,286 10 11 9,107 4 3 .6,861 9 6 .6,19.6 8 7 

92,602 14 2 63,.346 8 9 8.-»,7y2 16 66,4.M 8 2 

468,974 12 2 472,663 19 9 448,9.38 17 11 463,206 12 10 

.38,239 19 I 31,216 9 U .36,363 11 6 2S..630 4 4 

316,084 4 6 341,647 12 2 2 7 323,9.35 10 10 

6,26.6 13 1 6.171 3 3 1,664 0 10 2,630 12 11 

.3,794 18 6 .3,692 9 3 l.IHLl 8 4 1,827 7 3 

6,624 12 0 4,207 0 0 2,738 4 2 71 5 2 

1,120 17 4 671 2 11 

573,686 13 7 602,990 6 .3 4.65,820 17 * 8 465,241 4 10 

603 11 7 707 16 6 

33,135 5 11 33,483 16 10 27,416 6 11 27,797 6 7 

10,766 9 7 - • 10,565 5 5 


1,664 0 in 
1 ,<h;3 8 4 
2,738 4 2 


2,630 12 11 
1,827 7 3 
71 5 2 


4.65,820 17 * 8 465,241 4 10 

27,416 6 11 27,797 6 7 

10,565 5 5 

62,681 0 11 79,462 9 2 


20.6 2 7 646 2 6 

$00 14 8 687 4 3 

2,082 11 7 1,140 19 1 


Jrg!?l«-'G<>99.131 17 8 1.766.781 12 II 11,486 ,.'.6ffl7 lo| lA3t>.468 1“ 2| 


Within tho last few years several railways 
have been projected, some of which arc already 
completed, and otlicrs in a state of great forward- 
ness. They are mostly in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, of whicli Glasgow and Diuuh'e are the 
centres. The principal is that between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, about 4<> m. in length. It 
was begun in 1838, and was completed in 1842, at 
an expense of about I.2t)0,000/. • 

Various projects arc now on foot for connecting 
Edinburgh and Glasgow with some of the great 
lines of railway le.adingfrom London to the N. of 
England ; and this junction will, no doubt, be 
shortly effected. Iu the mean time, however, an 
individual may, by means of the railway to 
Freston or Lancaster, and the mail coaches Irom 
the latter to Glasgow or Edinburgh, or the 
steamers from Fleetwood, near Freston, to-Ar- 
drossan, reach Glasgow or Edinburgh from the 
metropolis in about twenty-four hours 1 A journey 
which, so late as the eera of the American war, 
took about a week for its completion ! 

Canti/s. — Of the Scotch canals, the most Im- 
portant by far is that called the Great Canal, 
uniting the Friths of Forth and Clyde, and, 
consequently, forining an easy water communi- 
cation between the E. and W. coasts of the is- 
• I^educting drawbacks ami renaymeni*. *» 
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land. Including its branch to port Dundas, In the vicinity 
of Glasgow, It is about 3S m. In length ; the medium 
width at the surfaces 56 ft., and at the bottom 27 ft. ; 
average depth, from 9 ft. to 10 ft. ; summit level, l.W ft. 
above the Si'a ; it has 30 locks. This Important work was 
begun in 1768, hut was not dnally completed till 1790. 
It has be<!n as protituble to the shareholders as it is ad- 
vantageous to the public ; the dividend on the original 
Stock having been latterly about 28 per cent. 

The Union Canal joins the Forth and Clyde Canal 
near Falkirk, and stretches thence to Rdinburgh, being 
about 34 m. in length. It was completed in 1822, but 
hits been, in all respects, a most unprolitable under- 
taking. Hitherto, the proprietors have not received any 
dividend, and their prospects, we understand, are but 
little, if any thing improved. 

There are other canals In the vicinity of Glasgow: 
the Criiinn Canal stretche.s across the Mull of (Jantire ; 
and there is also a canal in Aherdeenshire. Hut the 
greatest work of this class in Scotland, or, perhap.s, In 
the empire, is the Caledoni.m Canal. It stretches quite 
across the island, thr<iugh the centre of the Highlands, 
N.K. and S.W., from the Beaul^ Frith on the K. coast 
to Loch Liunhe on the W. It is chiefly formed by the 
chain of lakes, inclinling Loch Ness, Loch Olch, and 
Loch Lochy, which occupy the bf>ttom of the remark- 
able glen or depression through which it is carried. Its 
total length, including the lakes, is 58| m. ; but the arti- 
ficial or excavated i*art is only 2U m. At the .summit 
it is only 96^ ft. above the level of tno W. Ocean. 

It is mostly constructed upon a verygrami scale, being 
intended to be 20 ft. deep, .50 ft. wide at bottom, and 122 
ft. at top ; the locks are 20 ft. deen, 172 in length, and 
40 in breadth ; and had it been wholly executed as wa.s 
originally intended, frigates of 32 guns, and merchant- 
ships of 1,000 tons’ burden, might have passed through 
it. It was opened in JH2‘2, being executed entirely at the 
expense of government, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Thomas Telford, Ksq, 'i'he entire 
cost has exceeded a million sterling, 'i'here can, how- 
ever, bo no doubt that it was projected without due con- 
sideration, and may l )0 regarded a.s about the least advan- 
tageous public work that has been under tak«Mi for a 
lcngthene<l period. During the year 1 h 3(»-37, the total 
revenue of the canal, arising from tonnage dues and all 
other resources, amounted to only 2,271*/., while the ordi- 
nary expenditure during the same year amounted to 
3,997/- ; And it has increased little, if any tiling, in the in- 
terim. But this is not all. Owing to a wish to lessen 
the expense, and to hasten the opening of the canal, 
parts of it were not excavateil to nearly their proper 
depth, while others w'ere executed in a hnrri(>d and in- 
suflicient manner. Hence tin; canal does not really ad- 
mit vessels of above or 3iX) ton.')’ burden ; and owing 
to the want of stoam-tugs on the lakes, the.so are fre- 
quently delayed in making their pass.age \cross for a 
lengthened period. During 1837 and 18.38 the works sus- 
tained considerable damage ; and so large a sum will 
now be required for their repair and for the pureha.se of 
steam-tugs^ ^c., that it has been gravely debated whether 
it would^cH^e better entirely to abandon and fill up the 
canal ! 

There is naturally, however, a great disinclination to 
destroy a work which, how inex|)edient soever origi- 
nally, has been executed at an enormoms expense ; and 
various schemes have been suggested for relieving the 
public from the expense of keeping it up without in- 
volving its destruction. Among othcr.s, it lias been 
proposed to assign it lo a Joint Stock (Company, on their 
agreeing to complete tlie works, and ke< p them in re- 

f iair, and an act authorising such tran.sfer was pas.sed 
n IMO. Hitherto, however, it ha.s not been possible to 
dispose of it in this way ; so that, at this moment (De- 
cember, 1841 j, it is not easy to conjecture what is to 
become of this undertaking. 

The cunetitution of Scotland has been, from 
the e.arliest times, what is called a limited mo- 
narchy. Originally the parliament, or great 
council of the nation, consisted of the king, the 
noblc.s, and the principal eccle.siastics. 13ur- 
ge.sses, or representatives for the towns, were 
admitted into the Scotch parliament by Robert 
Rruco, in 1.T26 ; and in 1427 the lesser barons, 
or freeholders in the different counties, were 
authorised lo send representatives; but so little 
was this privilege valued, that it was hardly 
exercised for IfiO years, or till the reign of 
Janies VI,, when the freeholders were com- 
pelled to .send representatives. 

Scotland, however, derived little or no benefit 
from her parliament. The nobility and clergy 
8»t and voted in the saree chamber with the 
representatives of the lesser barons and of the 


towns ; so that, even if the latter had been m<'rc 
powerful and independent than they were, they 
could have made no effectual opposition to any 
measure patronised by the nobility and clergy. 
In point of fact, howler, the reprc.‘^eiitatives of 
the counties were mere nominees of the great 
hjrds; and the tow ns having neither wealth, po- 
pulation, nor importance, their representatives 
w’crc necessarily as impotent as themselves. The 
nobility and clergy were, in truth, for a length- 
ened period, every thing, and the jieople nothing. 

Even had it been, in other respects, belter 
constituted, the in.slitution of the J>ordsof tlie 
Articlc.s would have rendered the ])arliainent of 
Scotland gor>d for nothing as a check on the 
sovereign. J'his was a committee, consi.sting of a 
few members, chosen either directly or indirectly 
by the crown, to which all matters to be brought 
before parliament had, in the first instance, to be 
referrc<l ; and which had power to reject such as 
it disapproved of, and to modify and alter the 
others in any way it thought proper. 'I his 
committee had, therefore, a negative before de- 
bate ; and the whole duty of parliament was 
confined to meeting for a day or two at the eiul 
of (he session, to eonfirm the proceedings of the 
Lords of the Articles ! \Vitli such an insiruinent 
at his command, we need not wonder at the pre- 
ponderating influence possessed by (be hovereigns 
ill the Scotch p^irliaments ; and had their aliility 
to carry laws into effect been, in any respect, 
equal to the facility with which they could get 
them jiassed, the kings of Scotland wtuild have 
been the most, instead of the iea.st, powerful of 
European princes. 

'I’he Committee of the Lords of the Articles 
was suppre-ssed at the Revolution; but owing to 
the defects in the mode of choosing represent- 
atives, the constitution of parliament was but 
little improved by its siqipression ; and down 
to the passing of* the lieldiiu Act, in IH.'JJ, 
Scotland had the shadow merely without the 
substance — the disadvantages without any of 
the advantages — of a representative government. 
Happily, however, its representative system is 
now placed nearly on the .same footing as that 
of England. (For further details, \’ol. 1. 
p. 4/>2. and p. 777). 

According to the Articles of (Jnion in 1707, 
the peerage of Scotland is represented in the 
Hou.se of Ltirds of the United Kingdom by lO 
peers, chosen by the whole body of Scotch peers 
at the commencement of each parliament : it was 
then also arranged that the eos. of Scotland 
should be represented in the H. of C. by . 30 , 
and the bors. by 1.7 mems. 'I'his arrangement 
w'as continued till when the borough repre- 

sentation received an addition of 8 meins., the 
merns. for the cos. continuing as before. 

Cour/s of Law. — The Court of Session, which 
was constituted by an act of the Scottish par- 
liament in 15.37, is the highest civil court of 
Scotland, having jurisdiction in all civil ques- 
tions of whatever nature. It was intended 
to supjily the place of the previously existing 
courts, and more especially of a judicial com- 
mittee of parliament called the “ lords of ses- 
sion,” whence the name of the court and the 
titles of the judges. Originally it con.sistcd 
of 7 laymen and 8 churchmen, including the 
president. In 1640, however, an act was 
passed, providing for the exclusion of church- 
men from the court; and, though repealed in 
1661, the principle laid down in it has ever since 
been acted upon. Other important imiirov# 
rnents were introduced at different period.s, jiar^ 
ticularly after the Revolution, when the rh^ht of 
appeal from the court to parliament was, for the 
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first time, recognised. At the Union power was 
given to all individuals who considered them- 
selves aggrieved by judgments of the Court of 
Session to appeal to the H. of Lords ; and it is 
a curious fact, that, at this moment, and for a 
lengthened period, the principal judicial business 
of the H. of Lords has consisted in hearing and 
deciding Scotch appeals. Originally, and down to 
180H, the whole 15 judges sat together in one 
court ; but in that year an act was passed di- 
viding the court into two chambers, the lord 
president presiding in the first division of 7 
judges, and the lord justice- clerk in the second, 
ot‘6 ; the two remainingjudges tryingcases in the 
first instance, or, as it is technically termed, sit- 
ting as lords-ordinary. Since then the number of 
judges has been reduced to I'i; 4 belonging to 
each of the divisions, and 5 aetii^ as lords-ordi- 
nary, or sitting as single judges. The judges were 
at first chosen by the Scotch parliament; but 
since 1554 they have been appointed by the crown. 
They are inditferently styled lords of session, 
or senators of the College of Justice, which last 
embraces the whole body of barristers (advo- 
cates), and attorneys or solicitors who practise 
before the court. They must be 25 years of 
age ; and, by the treaty of union, no \)erson can 
be named to the oilice unless he have served as 
an advocate or principal clerk of session for five 
years, or as a writer to the signet for ten. The 
salaries of the ordinary judges have recently 
been raised to 8,(K)C)/. a year each ; those of the 
lord justice clerk, and lord president, being, 
respectively, 4,000/. and 4,500/. 

At its outset the court of session was intended 
to serve as a standing or perpetual jury for the 
trial of cases; the introduction of petty juries 
into the trial of civil cases in Scotlaiul being 
only of very recent date, as well as of limited 
application. It was, in fact, unknown till 1815, 
when a special or jury court was instituted, for 
the trial of cases involving (piestions as to the 
value of property, the amount of damage.s, or the 
determination of some fact, llut in 1880 this 
court was sui)pressed ; and the court of session 
now avails itself of the assistance of petty juries 
in the trial of the above description of cases. 

'i'ho High Court of Justiciary was remodelled, 
and placed nearly on its present footing, in 
"<>72. It consists of five judges of the court of 
session, S])ecially commissioned by the sovereign, 
together with the justice-general and justice- 
elerk; the former, or, in his ab.sence, the latter, 
being president. In 1836, the office of lord 
just ice- general w'as conjoined with that of lord 
IJresident of the court of session. The jurisdic- 
tion of this court extends to all criminal cases, 
except those of higli treason, which are tried by 
a special commission, in the Knglish form, on 
the finding of a grand jnry^ which is not used 
in other cases in Scotland. The judgments of 
the court of justiciary are final, no appeal lying 
from them to the H. of Lords. Circuit or 
assize courts are held twice a year, by the judges 
of this court, in the principal tow ns of Scotland, 
two judges usually going on each circuit ; and 
an additional circuit-court is held at Glasgow 
during the Christmas holidays. The circuit- 
courts have power to decide in appeals from in- 
ferior (fourts, w'herc the subject in dispitte does 
not exceed 25/. Cases brought before the jus- 
ticiary court are tried by petty juries of 15 
persons, who decide by a plurality of votes, not 
being compelled, as in England, to give unani- 
Tnoiis verdicts. It is not going too far to say, 
that, down to a very recent period, this was, in 
as far as respects political cases, one of the 


most corrupt, and worthless tribunals in Eu- 
rope. Owing, as has been previously stated 
{see vol. i. 46.3. ), to the mode in which juries 
were selected, it was always in the power of 
the lord advocate, or public prosecutor, to get a 
jury appointed favourable to his own views; 
and the judge.s, having been appointed by the 
crown, and looking to it, most probably, for 
farther advancement for themselves or their 
families, w'erc, w'ith few’ exceptions, obsequious 
toobs. lienee, in Scotland, to he jirosecuted for 
a political ofl’cnce was, for a lengthened ])eriod, 
nearly equivalent to being eondemned. Luckily, 
however, this disgraceful state of things has been 
thoroughly reformed. Juries in Scotland are 
now fairly selected ; the accused has the same 
right of peremptory challenge as in England; 
so that, however disposed, the judges can no lon- 
ger dictate verdicts. 'I'he old court of exchequer, 
eommis.sion of teinds, admiralty and consistory 
courts, are now merged in the court of session. 

The inferior courts of law are those of the 
boroughs, justices of the peace, and sheriff^. 
The first are called “bailie” courts, from being 
presided over by a bailie or alderman, with, in 
.some cases, the assistance of a legal asse.s.sor. 
'I'heir civil jurisdictioJi within the borough de- 
pends on circumstance.s, being sometimes nearly 
e(juivalent to that of sherink in cos. ; but their 
criminal jurisdiction extends only to ])etty riots 
and common police offence.s. The justices of 
peace decide without appeal iu actions w’here the 
demand does not excee<i 5/. besides costs. They 
commit criminals tind hold petty sessions, at 
which two are a quormn, and (juarter .sessions; 
but have in no instance the power of transport- 
ation. 

rhe sheriff’ courts are very important, and 
transact mo.st of the county business. Each co. 
has a principal sherilf, called a sheriff-depute, 
from his being deputed or appointed by the 
crown; who, in addition to duties similar to those 
devolving upon English sheriff’s, has a very ex- 
tensive civil jurisdiction. He holds office ad 
lufont aid nd/HXfii, his salary varying from .300/. 
to 800/. a year, according to the supposed onc- 
rousness of his duties. In the cos. of Edinburgh 
and Lanai k, the residence of the sheriff-depute is 
enforced ; but in the other cos. he is rarely resident, 
his presence not being necessary, except oii par- 
ticular occasions. Sherilf- dejintes are, in fact, 

usually ])ractising lawyers in Edinburgh, and the 
ordinary bnsine.ss of the co. is devolved on the 
sherilf substitute.s, or deputies of the principal, 
who are always resident. In extensive cos. there 
are usually several sherilf-substitutes. 'J'his very 
useful class of judges must be chosen from ad- 
vocate.s, writers to the signet, solicitors of the 
supreme courts, or solicitors of three years’ stand- 
ing before a sheriff court; and, though nomi- 
nated by the sherifl[-tle])ute, they cannot be dis- 
placed w’ithout the concurrence of the •lord 
president and lord justice-clerk. At present Iheir 
salaries, which were raised in 1840, vary from 
30id. to 550/. a year, exclusive of fees. The sheriff’, 
or his substitute, holds small-debt courts ft>r 
the decision of (juestions of debt and costs to 
the amount of 8/. 6s. 8d., in which the pleadings 
are all i^iva vocCy the expense small, not exceeds 
ing 2s. 6d. or 3s., and the judgment final. In 
his ordinary courts, however, the authority of 
which extend to all personal actions w ithout limit 
of amount, the pleadings are mostly in writing. 
Until a comparatively late period the sherlif exer- 
cised a criminal jurisdiction, extending in some 
cases to capital punishment; but his powers, in 
thii respect, are now greatly abridged. He still 
Uu 3 
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occasionally tries criminal cases with a jury, but 
the sentence may be appealed from to the court 
of justiciary. No sentence, except for petty of- 
fences, involving fine, imprisonment, or, at most, 
banishment from the county or borough, can be 
jjronoiinced by any legal authority in Scotland 
without a jury ; nor can any person be now im- 
prisoned for any debt under 8/. 6s. 8d. 

JMigious J.!.stal>Iishments. — 'I’he Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and the jurisdiction of the pope, 
were abolished in Scotland in 1560; a con- 
fession of faith, on Calvinistic principles, drawn 
ui> by the celebrated John Knox, was then also 
agreed to, and the Protestant religion was esta- 
blished by an act of the legislature. Knox, 
having studied under Calvin at Geneva, intro- 
duced the Genevese or Presbyterian form of 
church government ; but, though organised, it 
did not receive the sanction or the legislature 
till 15^2. A Her the accession of James VI. to 
the throne of England, he endeavoured, not- 
withstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
great bulk of the nation, to re-establish episco- 
pacy ; and a struggle was carried on between 
the abettors of episcopacy tmd presbytery, who 
alternately prevailed, according as the court or 
jmpular party happened to have the ascendancy, 
till the Revolution, when presbytery was defini- 
tively established. 

Some, however, of the parishes are collegiate, 
or have two clergymen , and latterly some of the 
more extensive jjarishes have been divided, and 
assistant, or quoad sacra ministers have been ap- 
pointed to them. These arc called quoad sacra 
or quoad spiritualia ministers because they are 
not entitled to participate in the civil endow- 
ments belonging to the parish, and are wholly 
supported by a sum granted annually by the 
sovereign. These quoad sacra clergymen, of 
whom there are 41, were admitted, by an act of 
the General Assembly of 18;13, members of 
presbyteries, and other church courts. Rut this 
act has since been found to be illegal. 

At present, and since the reignof (ihcen Anne 
(1712), the privilege of aj)pointing clergymen to 
parishes has been vested in the crown or in pri- 
vate patrons, with the proviso that they must be se- 
lected from among those w ho have gone through 
the course of study prescribed by the church, and 
been examined and licensed as preachers by a 
presbytery. The right of patronage has long, 
however, been exceedingly unpopular. Its en- 
forcement, in despite of public opinion, occa- 
sioned the great secession from the church in 
1741 ; and latterly it has become more unpopular 
than ever. The General Assemby, by a measure, 
called the veto act, passed in 1834, gave the con- 
gregations belonging to pars, a right to reject a 
presentee, if he were not acceptable to them : 
but (unfortunately, as we think,) it was decided 
first by the court of session and subsequently by 
the H. of Lords (3 May, 1839) that the general 
assembly had no power to pass the veto act, and 
that all proceedings under it were null and void. 
This deci.sion was not, however, submitted to by 
the majority of the assembly, by whom it was 
regarded as a usurpation upon their rights; and 
no legislative measure having been proposed 
calculated to allay the public irritation, or to 
mitigate the extreme exercise of the right of pa- 
tronage, the leaders of the dominant party in the 
assembly determined to secede from the church. 
Accordingly on the first day (18 May) of the 
meeting or the general assembly of 1843, the 
ministers and elders, members of that body, 
opposed to the right of patronage and in favour 
of the velOf gave in a Trotest, stating, among 


other things, that “ The courts of the church as 
now established, and members thereof, are liable 
to be coerced by the civil courts in the exercise 
of their spiritual functions; and in particular in 
their admission to the office of the holy ministry, 
and the constitution of the pastoral relation, and 
that they are subject to be compelled to intrude 
ministers on reclaiming congregations in op- 
position to the fundamental principles of the 
church and their views of the Word of God, 
and to the liberties of Christ’s people:” And 
this protest having been read, the protesters with- 
drew to a separate place of meeting, and consti- 
tuted themselves, and such as might afterwards 
adhere to them, into a body to be denominated 
the Free Church oe Sco'rLANi). I'he Protest 
was signed by 125 ministers and 77 elders. Bnt 
within a few weeks, no fewer than 470 clergy- 
men seceded from the establishment, and joined 
the Free Chiirqh. Of these, 273 were parish 
clergymen, being nearly a third part of the 
total number of those belonging to the esta- 
blishment. The rest were ministers. 

And whatever may be thought of its wisdom, 
this proceeding sets in a striking light the sin- 
cerity and zeal by whicli the seeeders were ajii- 
mated. 'I’he voluntary abandonment by so 
many iiulividuals of their homes and incomes, 
rather than hold them by compromising what 
they believed to be a fundamental principle, 
reflects the highest credit on the Scottish church 
and character. 

As might he expected, the Free (Jiurch em- 
braces a large body of lay adherents. In iMay 
1845 no fewer than 570 churches had been built 
for the accommodation of its members ; 70 more 
were, at the same time, in the course of being 
built ; and others were projected. It had then, 
also, 013 ordained clergymen, and 197 congre- 
gations without ministers. Very conflicting es- 
timates have been formed of the total numbers of 
those within the pale of the Free (.'luirch ; these 
being exaggerated by its friends, and underrated by 
its opponents. On the whole, howxwer, they may 
perhaps be safely estimated at about 0(X),(X)0. 

Nothing, perhaps, has been so extraordinary, 
in connection with the history of this secession, 
as the zeal and liberality disjilayed by the public 
in .subscribing funds for the building of churches 
and the su])port of the clergy, 'fhese amounted 
in May last (1845) to the very large sum of 
776,453/., of which not 10 per cent, was unpaid. 
Additional subscriptions continue to come in. 
The erection of a college in connection with the 
Free Church has been commenced in Edin- 
burgh : and it is intended to build houses 
(manses) for the accommodation of the clergy- 
men. 

Rut while there is much to applaud in this 
display of zeal and liberality, we cannot help 
regarding the late secession as fraught witli 
many inconveniences, and regret that measures 
were not taken to prevent its occurrence. VVe 
said in the former edition of this worlc, “ It were 
much to be wished that this question were satisfac- 
torily disposed of. No doubt there are numerous 
difficulties in the way, but they are far from 
being insuperable ; and we are clear that either 
the privilege of selecting their clergymen should 
be giv€n to parishes, or that they should be 
authorised peremptorily to reject any presentee 
not acceptable to them. 'liie latter, perhaps 
would 1)0 the least exceptionable mode of flis- 
posing of the question ; and it might at once be 
effected by giving the 7 )eto act of the General 
As.scmbly the force of law. This privilege is* 
fact, of the very essence of presbytery. It i» 
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entirely a popular institution ; and it is idle to 
su[)pose that those who are conscientiously at- 
tached to it should ever approve a system of 
al)solute patronage. That control over the 
election of clergymen, for which the majority of 
the clergy and people of Scotland are now con- 
tending, is not only right and proper in itself, 
but is in keeping with the other in^itiitions of 
the country. All magistrates of boroughs, 
members of parliament, and other functionaries, 
are now chosen by popular election ; and we 
have yet to learn why a different practice should 
be followed in the case of clergymen ; and that 
they, whether acceptable or not, should be 
tlirust njmn the public. Such a system is sure, 
in the end, to destroy itself. To keep it up can 
serve no purpose, unless it he to lessen the utility 
of the church, to occasion agitation, and to add 
to the number of dissenters.” 

What has since occurred has fully demon- 
strated the truth of these statements. Had the 
vein act been passed into a law, the disruption 
of the church would not have occurred; and we 
believe we may, also, safely aflirm tJiat the veto 
would not have been exercised in one case out of 
twenty. Patrons would have seen the wisdom 
of deferring (as many of them do at present) to 
the wishes of congregations, and the veto would | 
rarely have been heard of. Now', however, the 
established church is no longer the church of a 
decided majority of the people; and has ceased 
to enj(»y much of the respect and influence that 
formerly belonged to it. < Ueligious animosities 
and fanaticism have also been widely diflused; 
so that, on the whole, there is good cause to 
regret the not giving a legal effect to the veto 
act of the general assembly. 

A presbytery consists of the clergymen of an 
indetlnite number of contiguous parishes, and of 
an elder from each kirk session. It has cogni- 
zance of all ecclesiastical matters within its li- 
initsy'cxamines, licenses, or rejects preachers or 
candidates for the ministry, reviews the decisions 
of kirk sessions, ticc. Originally presbyteries met 
every week, but now, in general, only once a 
month. Appeal iiuiy be made from their deci- 
sions to the synods. 

A synod consists of the clergymen of an inde- 
finite number of contiguous presbyteries, with 
a i elder fmin each of the ditlerent kirk sessions. 
'I'his court, wliich usually meets twice a year, 
reviews the decisions of presbyteries; but its 
own decisions may be reviewed by the General 
Assembly, the highest ecclesiastical authority in 
the kingdom. We subjoin 


A Statement, exhibiting nn Account of the Number of 
Synods, Presbyteries, Parishes, and Clergymen, be- 
longing to the Church of Scotland. 



Presby- 

Par. 

Clergy- 


leries. 

Ishes. 

men. 

Synod of Lulhlan and Twmtalo 

7 

I'iO 

128 

Morse and 'i'iviutdule 

6 

(iO 

rtrt 

Duniftioa , . . 

5 

Art 

At; 

( iiilliiwiiy ... 

3 

.V7 

37 

and Avri? 

8 

1 M 

I.VJ 

Ar«vUi . . 

5 


37 

I’cnh and Sterling 


H'J 

90 

Fife - - . . 

4 

(>7 

72 

Anuug and Meama • 

6 

Hi 

87 

Aberdeen . _ . 

8 

im 

109 

Mofiiy - _ . 

7 

Art 

38 

Ho.is - . . , 

3 

27 

27 

Caithness and Sutherland 

3 

28 

28 

Oleneig .... 


41 

41 

Ovlincy .... 

3 

20» 

21 

Shetland _ , , 

2 

11 

14 

Total numbi-r - If, RvnotU - 

80 

1 ,023 

1,030 


1 he Scotch church is a perfect democracy, all 
the members being equal, none of them having 
any power or pre-eminence of any kind over 
another. There is in each parish a parochial 
tribunal, called a kirk session, consisting of the 


minister, who is alw'ays resident, and a greater 
or smaller number of individuals, of whom, 
however, there must always be two selected as 
elders. The principal duty of the latter is to 
superintend the affairs of the j)oor, and to assist 
in visiting the sick. The session interferes in 
certain cases of scandal, calls parties before it, 
and inflicts ecclesiastical penalties. But parties 
who consider themselves aggrieved, may appeal 
from the decisions of the kirk session to the 
presbytery in which it is situated, the next highest 
tribunal in the church. 

The Genkraf. Assembly, which consists partly 
of clerical and partly of lay members, chosen by 
the ditlerent parishes, boroughs, and universities, 
comprises 386 mems., as follows : — 

Eighty Presbyteries send, ministers - - - 218 

fillers - . - 1)4 

City of hMinhurfjli, elders - - . - 2 

Sixty-five other royal l)urglis - - - - C.j 

I'nivirsifv of E.liiihiireh, 1 


1 'i-iierlii^ < li 1 . 

I'lilir-r-ili i-f -I. Aiiilren 
JVIare-f-li il ( l•lle/;(•, Alu'nleen, 
Kin;:'. *'(,lle;;e, A lienlei II , 



Churches in 1 iidia, a minister and an elder * 2 


Total mi m her of members - » 3Hf/ 


The General Assembly meets annually in 
May, and sits for 10 days; but it lias power to 
appoint a commissjon, with powers equal to its 
own, to take up and consider any matters it may 
have left undecided. The Assembly is honoured 
during its sittings w ith the presence of a noble- 
man, the reiiresenlative of the sovereign, with 
the title of Lord High (Commissioner. He is 
merely, however, a state appendage, and cannot 
interfere in any way with its proceedings. All 
matters brought before the Assembly are de- 
cided, after debate, by a vote, l^arty sometimes 
runs as high in the Assembly as in the H. of C.; 
and the discussions are frequently as acrimonious 
as eloquent. 

'I'he stipends of the Scotch clergy are prin- 
cipally derived from the wreck of the tithes and 
other ])roperty that belonged to the Rom. Cath. 
church, which was principally seized upon at 
the Reformation by the nobility and gentry. 
The court of session, as commissioners of teiiids 
•(tithes), have power from time to time to aug- 
ment, as they may think fit, the livings of such 
clergymen as may not be already in the receipt 
of the w hole disposable tithes of their respective 
parishes. But in many parishes the tithes have 
been wholly taken up or exhausted ; and in 1812 
an act w as passed to raise, at the public ex])ense, 
the incomes of such clergymen as had less than 
l.'iO/. a year, exclusive or glebes and houses, to 
that sum. At this moment (1845) the average 
income of the clergy of the church of Scotland, 
exclusive of the ministers of quoad sacra pa- 
rishes, amounts to about 200/. a year, over and 
above their glebes and houses, the average value 
of which may be estimated at about 30/. a year. 

The dissenters from the church, exclusive or 
the adherents of the Free Kirk, consist prin- 
cipally of the members of the United Associate 
Synod, Burgher Synod, and Relief Synod. This 
secession took place in 1741, in consequence, 
as already stated, of the enforcement of the law 
of patronage, 'riicre are some other bodies of 
dissenters; and of late years, owin^ to the influx 
of Irish into the wTStern cos., the Roman Catho- 
lics have received a great accession of numbers. 
The doctrines of the Church of P^ngland have 
also become fashionable among a good many of 
the higher classes. On the whole, however, the 
number of dissenters has been very greatly 
exaggv'iTted ; and at this moment (1845) we do 
not su))poso that, altogether, they exceed 7(X),(XX^ 
or, at the outside, 750, (XX). 
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Puhiic Imif'MCtton.^An endowed school has been for 
a lengthened period established in every parish in Scot- 
land. The landlords are bound to build the school- 
house, and a house for the residence of the master, and 
to pay him a salary, which, at present, varies from 
2W. 13s. Orf. to 34/. 4s. hd. The power of nominating and 
appointing schoolmasters is vested in the landlords and 
minister of the parish. It is usually cxiHicted that a 
Scotch parochial teacher, besides btung of unexception- 
able character, should be able to instruct his pupils in 
the reading of English, tlio arts of writing and arith- 
metic, and the more useful branches of practical mathe- 
matics, and be possessed of such classical attainments as 
qualify him for teaching Latin and the rudiments of 
Greek. 

Exclusive of the statutory allowance, schoolmasters 
receive fees from their pupils, according to a scale regu- 
lated by the landlords and clergymen. They are in 
general very mwierate, vail ing, for the different branches 
of education, from Is. 6d. to 7s. tld., and, in a few in- 
stances, I Os. a quarter. An eiricirnt system of education 
has, in consequence, been brought within the reach of 
all classes, and has been productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages. 

In the largest country parishes there are often sub- 
sidiary schools, e.stablishea by the landlords, the masters 
of which are allowed a portion of the statutory salary ; 
and in all the more considerable towns by far the greater 
proportion of the children are educated at non-parochial 
schools. Speaking generally, classical instruction is not 
carried to the same extent, m any of the Scotch schools, 
that it is carried in Eton, Harrow, and the higher class 
of English scli<x>Is ; but, on the whole, they furnish an 
extremely good and useful education. 

Several returns have been published of the number 
and description of tlic various Scotch sciiools, and of the 
number of young persons of both sexes by whom they 
are attended. But these returns are all very incom- 
plete, and are, in fact, little better tiian w-orthless. At 
an average, we believe, it may be estimated that from an 
eighth to a tenth part of the inliab. of Scotland are at 
•cnools or academies of one description or another. 

The higher branches of education are taught in the 
universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrew’s (which see). Each of these universities has 
faculties of literature, philosopliy, law, and medicine. 
A religious test may be required from tiie professors, 
but not from the students ; the latter do not live in 
college halls, as in the English universities, and are 
not subject to any college jurisdiction when beyond the 
walls of the university. 

Edinburgh University was long celebrated as a me- 
dic^ school, and still, indeed, preserves some consider- 
able portion of its ancient celebrity. Probably, on the 
whole, the instruction aflbrded by the %.’Otch univer- 
sities, though in many respects defective, is as good as 
€:an reasonably be expected, so long as the vicious 
practice is followed of allowing the professors to judge 
of the quallfication.s of candidates for degrees and li- 
terary honours ; that is, of the merits of their own 
pupils, and, by consequence, of the solidity and efficiency 
of their own plan of instruction. The Scotch uni- 
versities labour under great disadvantage, from the want 
of a superannuation fund. The professors, having no 
resource on which to fall back in the event of their 
getting into ill health, are frequently obliged to cling to 
their chairs, a.? a means of subsistence, long after they 
have been disabled, by sickness and otherwise, from a 
proper discharge of their duties. 

Language and I.Uerature. — It has long been 
a prevalent opinion that the English and Scotch 
languages are merely dilferent dialects derived 
from the same common source ; and there are 
very good grounds for thinking that this opinion 
is fiorrect. There is, however, no reason for 
concluding, as some have done, that the Scotch 
is merely a corrupt dialect of the English, it 
is quite as ancient as the latter; and both, in fact, 
are dialects derived from the same original ton^e. 
The Gothic occupants of the lower parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland did not all come from the 
same parts of the Continent, so that there would 
most probably be at the epoch of their immigra- 
tion considerable differences in their dialects: 
and while these, on the one hand, would be di- 
minished by their intercourse with each other 
in their new settlements, they would, on the 
other hand, be, in some instances, likely to be 
increased by their intercourse with the Celts 
and ancient inhabitants of the country, and with 


new comers; till, at last, they would be moulded 
into new dialects of the same common language. 
One of the most ancient existing specimens of 
the Scotch language is a poem on the death of 
Alexander 111. in 1288, written soon after the 
event. Barbour, a contemporary of Chaucer, is 
also a distinguished writer; and the language 
was farther improved and perfected by James 1., 
Cunbar, aiicf Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, trans- 
lator of Virgil, &c. But .since the union of the 
crowns, and c.specially since the union of the 
kingdoms in 1707, the Scotch has been gradually 
giving way to the English, and it is now used 
only by the vulgar and illiterate. The poems of 
Burns, and some of Scott’s novels, have tended, 
in no ordinary degree, to perpetuate and popu- 
larise the Scotch language; hut notwithstanding 
their powerful influence, the fair presumption 
seems to be, that, at no very remote period, it 
will wholly cease to be a spoken language. In 
fact, it may be said to be almost extinct already; 
for, though most persons use Scotch words in 
their ordinary conversation, there are now very 
few, indeed, if any, even among the lowest clas.ses, 
who speak Scotch without a large intermixture 
of Engli.sh. 

The Erse or Gaelic, the language generally 
spoken by the lower classes in tlie Highlands, 
is, no doubt, the language of the ancient, occu- 
pants of the country. It differs but little from 
the Iri.sh ; so little, that after a short intercourse, 
persons speaking Irish and those speaking Erse 
have no difliculty in understanding each other. 
But it is a curious fact that the Irish and Erse 
are wholly unintelligible to the Welsh. The 
Manks, or native language of the Isle of Man, 
is a dialect of the Erse or Irish. 

It would be u.scless in a work of this kind to 
enter upon an^ statements with respect to the 
literature of Scotland. It is sufficient to say 
that there are but few departments in whicli it 
cannot boast of writers of the highest ijxccl- 
Icncc. Speaking generally, its literature, as 
contrasted with that of England, may, perluqis, 
be said to be less learned, less practical, and less 
playful ; and to be more metaphysical, scholastic, 
and sustained. It would not, perhaps, be very 
difficult to .specify the causes wnich have occa- 
sionctl this difference in the literature of the two 
divisions of the island ; but, owing to the more 
intimate connection that now subsists between 
the people of both, it is probable that it will 
gradually become less perceptible. 

Down to a comparatively recent period the 
Scotch newspaper press was alike inefficient and 
degraded, 'i his was not a consequence of any 
indifference on the part of the public to news- 
paper discussions, but was wholly ascribable to 
the corrupt state of the court of justiciary. Full 
scope was given to the panegyrists of the govern- 
ment of the day, how worUiless soever it might 
be ; but any one who hajipcncd to question its 
merits, or who ventured to espouse or recom- 
mend any doctrine or theory not approved by 
the lord advocate for the time being, was, in 
fact, at the mercy of the latter, and might be 
banished almost at pleasure. The servility of 
the judges, and the facility of packing juries, 
affbrded the agents of government a ready means 
of crashing any obnoxious writer; and, in fact, 
it may be said that Scotland had no newspaper 
press, or none worthy of the name, till after the 
close of last war. During the year ending the 
5th January, 184J, 73 newspapers were published 
in Scotland, to which 4,751,043 stamps were is- 
sued. 

The establishment of the Edinburgh Review^ m 
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1802 , is an important epoch, not only in Scotch, 
but in European literature : it effected a total 
and most advantageous change in the previous 
style of criticism and periodical writing. 

77ie Provision for the Poor that has long ex- 
isted in Scotland originated, like that of Eng- 
land,' in attempts to repress mendicity, 'i'he 
acts of the Scottish parliament in reference to 
this subject bear, in many respects,' a close si- 
milarity to the English acts, and are partly, 
indeed, copied from the latter. 'J'hey difler, 
however, from the English laws in this import- 
ant respect, that they make provision only for 
the maimed and impotent poor, and not for 
those who are able-bodied ; and it is now gene- 
rally laid down by the best authorities that the 
latter have no title to claim relief as matter of 
right. 'I'he administration of the poor laws in 
Scotland differs extremely from their adminis- 
tration in England; and to this, more than to any 
difference in the laws themselves, the wide dis- 
crepancy that now exists between the provision 
for the poor in the two countries is mainly to 
be ascribed. In Scotland the administration of 
the poor’s funds is usually vested in the kirk 
sessions ; but, at the same time, any landlord may 
call the session of any parish in which he has 
])roperly to account for their administration of 
those funds, and may attend and vote at their 
meetings in reference to such matters. No jus- 
tice of the peace, sheriff, or other inferior judge, 
is permitted to interfere with the proceedings of 
the kirk sessions and landlords in their conduct 
of the affairs of the poor ; and as the members of 
the sessions consist, for the most part, at least in 
country parishes, either of landlords or farmers, 
holding under leases of considerable length, (hey 
have always been anxious to keep the charge for 
the poor within the narrowest limits. 

So economically, indeed, have the poor’s funds 
been administered, and so anxious have the ad- 
ministrators been to allow none but really neces- 
sitous ])ersons to participate in them, and to 
keo]) the allowances as low' as ])Ossible, that as- 
.sessments for the support of the poor have not 
been introduced into more than about a third 
part of the parishes of Scotland, and that in the 
others the poor are supported by collections 
made at church doors, and other voluntary con- 
tributions. “ 'I'he Scotch,” to use the words of 
a Report by the (reneral Assembly in 1820, 
“ have uniformly proceeded on the principle, 
tlrat every individual is bound to provide for 
himself by his own labour, so long as he is able 
to do so ; and that his parish is only to make up 
that portion of the necessaries of life which he 
cannot earn or obtain by other lawful means. 
Even in cases of extreme poverty, the relations 
and neighbours of the paupers have a pride in 
providing for their necessities either in w-hole or 
in part. This circumstance will account for the 
smsdl number of paupers in some very populous 
parishes ; and serves at the same time to explain 
a fact which is obvious in so many returns in 
the country districts, that the sums given to 
paupers appear to be so disjiroportioned to what 
their real necessities require. A small sum 
given to aid their other resources affords them 
the relief \vhich is necessary; and it would be 
both against the true interests and th^ moral 
habits ot the people were a more ample provision 
made for them by their ]iarishes.” 

Latterly, how ever, an opinion has been gaining 
round that, under the existing system, economy 
as been carried to an excess; and that the really 
necessitous poor are not adequately ])rovided for; 
and there can be no doubt that this opinion is 


perfectly well founded. The statements In Dr. 
Alison’s valuable publications, and those pre- 
viously laid before the reader in the articles 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in this work, exhibit 
a state of things that calls loudly for alteration 
and amendment. Economy is not the orfly 
filing to be attended to in the administration of 
the affairs of the poor. No doubt it is a most 
inqiortant consideration ; hut the claims of hu- 
manity are not to be trampled under foot for its 
sake, as they certainly have been in many parts 
of Scotland. 

Jn uni.son with this feeling, government ap- 
pointed, in 1813, a commission to inquire into 
the state of the poor in Scotland, and into the 
administration of the laws for their relief ; and the 
report of the commissioners, though in many 
respects most defective, fully show'ed the extreme 
inadequacy of the ])rovision made for the relief 
of the poor, and the necessity of its augment- 
ation. A hill, founded in part on the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners, has been intro- 
duced into parliament in the course of the pre- 
sent year (184.'3), and will no doubt be ])asscd 
into a law. It establishes a board in Edinburgh 
for the supervision of the affairs of the poor, and 
makes some judicious alterations. On the 
whole, however, it seems to be a very iiifidequate 
measure. Jdttle more, in fact, was reipiired 
except to siin])lify some parts of the existing 
law, and to have given the poor a right of appeal 
from the decisions of the kirk sessions, to some 
less partial and easily accessible tribunals, such as 
the sheriff courts of the different counties. But 
in.stead of facilitating the power of appeal on the 
part of the poor, the new measure throws in- 
creased obstacles in its way, and is in so far ob- 
jectionable. Its ]>rincipal value consists iti 
its admitting the <le(‘ects of the existing sys- 
tem, and being the first step taken for its im- 
provement. 

JUstoricdl Sketch. — I'ho early history of Scot- 
land is at once obscure and uuiuterestmg. The 
country w'as long one of llie most barbarous in 
Euroj)e ; and though Kenneth II. (anno 838) 
is said to have united the extensive territories 
from the Tyne N. to the IVntland Frith into 
one kingdom, it is almndautly certain that va- 
rious extensive districts were in a great measure 
intlc))enilent of the crown for several centuries 
after this period, lu eousecpieuee of their early 
holding Northumherlaud, Cumberland, and 
other lands in England, the kings of Scotland 
were accustomed to apj)ear in the English court 
to perform homage for these possessions ; in the 
same way as the English monarchs were them- 
.selves accustomed to perform homage to the 
kings of France for Normandy and the other 
provinces held by them in that kingdom. 
(Stuart's l^nhiic I .aw of Scol/anil, note \\u. ) On 
the extinction of the direct line of the Scottish 
kings in 1290, by the death of Margaret of Nor- 
way, John Baliol and Robert Bruce, descend- 
ants of the Scottish king David I., appeared as 
competitors for the crow n. 'I'he pretension.s of 
both were sup])ortcd by powerful parties; and, 
to avoid a civil war, it was agreed to refer the 
matter to the amicable decision of Edward I., 
kiii^ of England. This able and politic prince 
availed himself of the opportunity to advance the 
princijile, for which the homage that had been 
performed by the Scotch princes for their En- 

g lish possessions afforded a colourable pretext 
lat the kings of England were the paramount 
sovereigns or liege lords of Scotland, and 
that tlu competitors for the crown should do 
homage io him as such: This was consented 
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to; and Edward, finding Baliol most suitable 
to his views, decided in his favour. The latter, 
however, being less subservient than was ex- 
pected, was speedily set aside by Edward, who 
attempted to sieze the kingdom on pretence of 
its having escheated to him through the rebel- 
\ion of his vassal. 

The nation, however, was not to be so trans- 
ferred. Sir William Wallace raised the standard 
of independehce ; and in the sequel, the famous 
Robert Bruce, grandson of the competitor of 
Baliol, appeared in the field ; and after unpa- 
ralleled exertions, continued through a series 
of years, the great victory of Bannockburn 
(1314) secured the independence of Scotland, 
and established the conqueror and his family on 
the thron6. 

The only daughter of Robert Bruce having j 
married the lord high steward, Robert, the issue 
of that marriage, and the lirst of the family of 
Stuart who arrived at the royal dignity, succeeded 
to the crown on the death of David fl., in 1371. 
From this period, the history of Scotland is com- 
paratively well known ; and the continued and 
extraordinary ill fortune that attended the length- 
ened series of princes of the House of Stuart 
has vested it with more than ordinary interest. 

The principles of the reformers were early 
introduced into Scotland, and were eagerly 
adopted by the great bulk of the nobility anil 
people. The Protestant religion obtained the 
ascendancy in 1560, shortly before the return 
of the beautiful, but ill-fated Queen Mary from 
France, where she had been sent to be educated. 
At this period the r^^^al authority was at a very 
low ebb ; the most violent contentions prevailed 
amongst the nobility ; and it would have required 
a sovereign of no ordinary ability and energy of 
character to conduct the government under 
such difficult circumstances. ,Wc need not, 
therefore, be surprised at the failure of Mary, 
who, though not without good talents, was wholly 
inexperienced, at the same time that she had 
the misfortune to have been strorgly imbued 
with anti- Protestant prejudices, and’ that the 
violence of her passions made her sacrifice her 
own reputation and innocence, and the well- 
being of the kingdom, to tlieir gratification. 

Having been deposed in Mary was .suc- 

ceeded by her son, James \T., then a minor. 
The latter succeeded, on the demise of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 160.3, to the crown of England, 
when the two British kingdoms were happily 
united under one sovereign. {See vol. i. 7V0., 
&c . ) 

From the accession of the House of Stuart 
to the union of the crowns, a period of about 
230 years, Scotland, speaking generally, was 
in a most unsettled, turbulent state. The 
feudal system had been early introduced into 
the country ; and the great estates and influ- 
ence enjoyed by several of the nobles enabled 
them to rival the sovereign in power and im- 
portance, and sometimes to despise his orders, 
and insult his person. In France, England, 
and other countries, the sovereigns, by en- 
franchising the inhabitants of the great towns, 
and attaching them to their interests, succeeded, 
through their assistance, after a lengthened 
struggle, in abating the pride and independence 
of the barons, and reducing them to obedience. 
But the kings of Scotland had no such siqmort 
on which to fall back: there was not, in fact, 
a single great town in the kingdom ; and they 
had nothing to trust to but the supplies of men 
and money they coujld draw from the crown 
estates, and from the contributions of such of 


their vassals as happened to be at the time in their 
interest, or they could coerce. In consequence 
of these and other concurring causes, the power 
of the Scottish kings was circumscribed within 
the narrowest limits ; the civil broils in which 
they were almost always engaged, were, in most 
instances, fomented and abetted by the govern- 
ment of England; and, a few short intervals 
excepted, the country was involved in continuous 
anarchy and confusion. (Sec the admirable in- 
troductory chapter to Robertson, and the Flisto- 
! ries of Pinkerton, Tytler, &c., ) 

[ The union of the crowns in 1603 introduced 
a great change for the better into the state of 
domestic affairs in Scotland. The barons could 
no longer look to England for open or under- 
hand supjmrt in their contests with their sove- 
reigns; while, at the same time, the power of 
the latter was vastly increased by their being 
able to employ the resources of a lar more civil- 
ised, populous, and powerful monarchy iii their 
disputes with their ancient subjects. Hence, 
though Scotland laboured under various griev- 
ances, resulting principally from the iinrcason- 
.ahle hostility of the sovereigns to the Presbyterian 
form of church government, to which the great 
majority of the ])nblic were enthnsiastically at- 
tached, she gained prodigiously in tranquillity 
and good order subsequently to 1603. 

I'he union of the kingdoms in 1707 was, as it 
were, the necessary result and completion of the 
union of the crowns. Though excessively un- 
popular at the time, and opposed by many of 
the best Scotch patriots, it has been of vast ad- 
vantage to Scotland, as well as to the empire 
generally. 

The consequences of the rebellion of 17I.'5 
were also, notwithstanding the unnecessary and 
disgusting cruelty exhibited in its suppression, 
advantageous. It extinguished for ever the long- 
cherished hopes of the Jacobites ; and it stimu- 
lated government to take effectual measures for 
abating the barbarism that prevailed in the High- 
lands, and for the introduction of a more efficient 
I administration of justice into all parts of the 
country. In this view the old feudal hereditary 
jurisdictions were abolished, and sheriffs lunni- 
nated and paid by the crown were appointed in 
their stead ; and this most salutary measure being 
accompanied by the construction of military 
roads, that were carried into the remotest dis- 
tricts, the empire of the law was fully established ; 
disorders of all sorts were promptly repressed ; 
and at length the public energies were happily 
turned into those departments of industry and 
enterprise in which they have achieved such 
astonishing results. 

SCUTARI (an. Chrf/sopoh’s), a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, being, however, In fact, a suburb of Constan- 
tinople, opposite the latter, on the other side of the 
Channel ot Constantinople, on the llithynian shore, 
about in. E. Seraglio Point. Its pop. has b('eu 
variously estimated at from .30,000 to 60,000. It is binit 
on the declivity of several hflls, and has a very pic- 
turesque appearance from the opposite shores ; its in- 
terior is similar to that of the Turkisli capital, and it is 
built in the same style: A palace of the sultan, with 
extensive gardens, barracks constructed by the ••'itc 
sultan Malitnoitd, several handsome mosques, a nob’u 
college of howling dervishes, several large cemeteries, 
with public baths, bazaars, &c., are the principal editiccs 
and public cstablishmimts. It is a rendezvous for uio 
merchants and caravans from Armenia and Persia trading 
to Constantinople, and is the first station for the assem- 
bling of the Turkish troops in Asia. 

Scutari is very ancient, and is said to owe 'ts an. 
name of Chrytopolin to the circumstance of the treasiiiy 
of the Persians having been established in it when they 
attemptetl the conquest of Greece. Its vicinity was 
morable for the decisive victory obtained by Constantiue 
the Great over his rival Licinlus. {Cranter^t Asia Mtnott 
1. 131.; Tournejbrtf Clarke^ Elliott, ^c,, passim.) 
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ScuTARf, a fortified town of European Turkey, and exclusive of Its garrison; liut, including this, and its 
the cap. of a pachalic in Albania, S. of the Lake Scutaro suburbs, the pop. may be taken at 13,(100. Having 
(an. at the confluence of the Bojana and been in a great measure rebuilt since 1H13, it is now 
j)rlna8si, about 10 m. from the embouchure of the former one of the neatest and most regularly constructed towns 
in the Gulph of Drino, in the Adriatic, 45 m. .S.E. Cat- in the peninsula, presenting a favourable contrast to 
taro. Its pop. has been estimated at 20,000. It has a most other Spanish cities. It is defended on the E. 
])retty strong citadel, on an isolated rock, ; with various and W. by strong walls, washed by the sea ; on the N. 
mosques, and Greek and Horn. Cath. churches. It stands by the castle of Mota, on Mount Urgullo, a rugged cone 
on uneven ground, and is built In a very straggling man- near 400 ft. in height ; and on the S. it is shut olT by ad- 
ner. A rather active trade in timber is carried on by vanced military works, and by the little river Urumea, 
vessels which ascend the Bojano to the lake ; the iniiab. from Its suburb of St. Catherine. The castle is well 
also manufacture cotton falirics and arms, and build supplied with water, and is a fortress quite independent of 
small vesscl-s. Scutari is supposed to occupy the site of the city, with which it communicates by two routes, both 
the an. Scodf'a, the cap. of the Illyrian king Gentiiis ; defended by various batteries. St. Sebastian has some 
and which subsequentlv appears tahave become a Roman hand.some squares, several churches and convents, a civil 
colony. It is still a place of importance ; and when Sir and military hospital, &c. ; its streets are clean, and it is 
.1. Hobhousc travelled in Albania, the power of its chief abutplantlv supplied with water, though not of the best 
was tin? only CQunterpoi! 0 to that of All Pasha. {11ob~ quality. The urumea is crossed by a stone bridge of 8 
house's Albania, 462. ; Cra7ncr's Anc. Greece, i. 40, 41. ; arches. Though secure, and well defended, the harbour 
Jlorsefu'lmann.) is dillicnit of entrance ; it is formed by a mole, and is of 

SCYLLA and CIIARYBDIS: The former is a fa- small size. St. .Sebastian has always been a place of 
mous rock and town of S. Italy, at the N. entranci; to the considerable trade, and was the seat of the Philippine 
narrow strait separating Italy from Sicily ; ami the latter Company. It is the port whence Pampelnfia, Vittoria, 
is an equally famous whirlpool in the strait near the Logrono, &c. obtain most part of their supplies of co- 
Sicilian coast. Scylla is a bold rocky headland, about lonial and other foreign goods ; and at which the greater 
200 ft. in height, projecting into the sea, and hullowcd part of the Frcnchand English manufactures destined for 
at the bix&o into caverns by the action of tlie waves. It is Madrid, and other towns in the interior, are imported, 
surmounted by a castle, in lat. 38'^ 14' 15" N., long. 1.5C> 44' Its exports are chiefly iron and wool. It had formerly 
E. 'riicre is a sandy bay on each side the rock ; .and some large cordage iactorics and tanneries, but these 
the town of Scylla, built principally on the steep accllvi- have mostly fallen into decay. It is the residence of a 
ties of the ridge, stretches down to the shore on either military governor, 2 justices, and the seat of a sub- 
side. It has about 5,000 inhabs., said to be expert fisher- delegation of police ; a lottery department, a tribunal of 
men, seamen, and divers. commerce, &c. Prom its being, as it wore, one of the 

Tins little town sultercd tremendously from the earth- keys of Spain, its possession has always been an object 
(piake tliat devastated Calabria in 1783. A large portion of great importance in the contests between the French 
of the iiihab., with the prince at their head, fled to the and Spaniards. The former took it in 1711), 1704, and 
beach, believing it to be least exposed to danger. But IHOH ; and held it from the last-mentioned epoch till 
they liad not been long there when an adjoining clifT fell 1813, when It was takiui by the British forces under Sir 
into the s(‘a ; and the waves, driven back by its fall, rushed Thomas Graham, now Lord I.,ynedoch. The latter were 
forward again with such tremendous fury as to rise high repulsed in their fir.st attempt to carry it by storm in 
upon the shore, sweeping along with them in their recoil July ; but they succeeded, though not without an cnor- 
2,175 persons, not one of whom escaped alive I {Su'in~ mous loss, in the secotul as.sault on the .31st of August. 
burnt', ii. 411).) A fire having broken out in the town during the assault. 

The rock of Scylla is exactly 6,047 Eng. yards, or nearly it was all but destroyed. We regret to have to state 
3^ m. from the oiiposite point of Faro, at the N.E. extre- that, notwith.standing every ext^tion on the part of the 
mity of Sicily. The whirlpool of Charybdis is not, how- oflicers, the most horrible excesses were committed by 
ever, opjiosito to Scylla, but within the strait outside the the victorious soldiers. {Miiiano, Die. de Espaila, ^c. ; 
tniigue of land enclosing the harbour of Messina. From Napier's Peninsular ff'ar, vi. 65 — 11>7.) 
it*- prominent positimi at the mouth of the straits, .Scylla SEDAN, a fortified town of Franec, on its N.E. fron- 
is exf)oscd to the full action of the current, the sea making tier, dep Ardennes, rap. arrond., on the Meuse, I2A m. 
a loud noise in the caverns it has hollowed in the rock, E..S.E. Mezieres, lat. 40*^ 42' 2I>" N., long. 4° .57' 51" E. 
which, of course, Is much increased in storms. Gharyb- Pop., In 1836, ex. comm., 12,200. 'I'hough an Important 
dis seems to be formed by the main current passing frontier town, the Die/. G^og. says that its works, some 
through the straits from the N. being thrown over to the of which were constructed by Vauban, have latterly been 
Sicilian shore by the point of Pezzo, and meeting the neglected ; and Its citadel, at its S.E. extn'mity, has 
lateral current running in an opposite direction. It is been converted into an arstmal. It stands on very uneven 
from 70 to 90 fathoms deep, circling in quick eddies ; and ground, and is separated into two unequal parts by tlie 
Captain Smyth says that small craft are sometimes cn- Meuse, here crossed by a stone bridge. It is well built ; 
dangored by It, and that ho had seen a 74-gun ship the streets, which are wide and clean, are ornamented 
“ whirled round on its surface.’* (Merfiflir of Sicilp, 123.) with numerous fountains; the houses arc mostly of 
But, notwitlistanding the action of the contrary currents, stone, roofed with slate, and in the environs are v.arious 
and the formidable appearance of Charybdis, there is no public walks. 

lo.iger any real danger in navigating the str.aits, provided Sedan has excellent cavalry and other barracks, a mi- 
due caution be exercised. Altliongh, however, it be quite litary hospital for 500 patients ; other military establish- 
obvlous that Homer, in depicting the terrific dangers cn- ments ; a Calvinist, and several Rom. Catholic churches, 
eountered by Ulysses in this famous strait (sen Pope’s a public library, communal college, a handsome the- 
Odt/sseij, lib. xxi. lln. 87, &c.), has made a very liberal atre, &c. It is the seat of a tribunal of primary juris- 
use of the license allowed to a poet, still it is abundantly diction, a chamber of manufactures, ^vc. The water is 
certain that It must have been much more dangerous in said to have a tendency to produce ifoi/rc. 
anti<^uity than at present. It was a generally received Sedan has been long celebrated for its woollen mann- 
opinion among the ancients that Italy and Sicily were facturcs, consisting principally of fine black cloths, and 
once united, and that they had been torn asunder by some cassimeres. In 1836-37, from 11, (XX) to r2,(X)() work- 
great convulsion of nature. Pliny says, “ Sicilia, quon^ people were employed in the woollen manufactures of 
dam liruttio agro cohicrens, mox interfuso 7 nari atfulsa.” the town and its vicinitv, of whom from 3,000 to 4, (KX) 
(Lib. iii. cap. 8. ; see also Silius Jtalicus, lib. xiv. lin.2. ; belonged to the town ; from 2,0()() to 2,500, belonging to 
I'lrgil, 8[C.) But whether this were so or not, It is plain the neighbouring villages, went to work daily witliin the 
that the action of the current for a period of more than town ; and the remainder, consisting principally of 
3,000 years must have materially winened and deepened weavers, inhabited the country for a distance of from 
the strait, and worn down those rocky prominences that three to four leagues round. The last, who also oc- 
render such narrow channels peculiarly dangerous. The cupy small patches of land, work at the loom in their 
eonfiguration of the strait has also, no doubt, been mate- own cottages ; whereas those who live in and near the 
rially altered in the interval by the earthquakes so preva- town arc mostly employed in large manufacturing es- 
Icnt in this region ; so that we are by no means entitled tablishments. In these, they work, nominally 10, and 
to ascribe the statements of the ancients, in regard to its really from 14 to 15 hours a-day. But, notwithstanding 
dangers, solely to their ignorance of navigation or their these long hours, the work-people of Sedan are de- 
love of the marvellous. cidedly btftter fed, clothed, and lodged, than those of 

Vessels In passing through the straits, in orderly avoid most other manufacturing towns of France : men get 
coming within the vortex of Charybdis, sometimes run from about 2 to 3^ fr. a day ; women from I to 2 fr., and 
upon Scylla, which gave rise to the famous proverbial .children from 10 sous to 1 fr. (HUermc, 1. 264.) 
m^rc$s\on^^^JnciditmScuUanicupieMvitnreChari/b- The greatest harmony subsists between the work- 
dtm ; •’ applicable to those who, to avoid a less, run into people and the manufacturers. Drunkenness is enm- 
a greater danger. paratively rare, though In other respects their habits 

SEBASTIAN (St.), a fortified frontier city and sea- might be a good deal improved. Instruction is much 
port of Spain, cap. prov. Guipuscoa, lii Biscay, at the more c.v.^nsively diflVised among the work-people than 
extremity of a low sandy tongue of land, projecting into at Rheims, and, speaking generally, they have all tho 
Hie Bav of Biscay, 10 m. W. by S. Fuenterrabia, and signs of good health; circumstances chiefly conseouent 
49 m. E.N.E. Bilbao. Pop., according to Miilaiio, l>,720, on the non -introduction of children into the factories at 
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too early an age. Villerm6 farther adds, that their edu- The early history of Segovia Is somewhat obscure ; 
cation and morals are both in a state of improvument. but, like most other cities of Castile, it belonged suc- 
(7'adUau d^s Ouvru’rs, 1. 2ii3'-270.) * cessivoly to the Homans, Goths, and Moors, from the 

Hosiery, leather, arms, and hardware, are also pro- last of whom it was taken at the beginning of the I5th 
duced at Sedan ; and it has numerous dyirtg-houso.s, with century. During the Peninsular war the town was oc- 
an extensive trade in drugs, &c. Previously to the Hevo- copied by the French from 1808 to 1814. {Townsend, ii. 
lution Sedan was the can. of a nrinripality, which had 130—134 ; Inglis, i. ‘284 — 287. ; Miflano. 
often changed hands in tne middle ages, but which was SEINE, the smallest, l)ut most populous, wealthy, and 
finally exchanged with Louis XIV, for some other fiefs important dep. of France, being that in wliich the capi- 
^ tlio Turenne family. One of the greatest of the tal is situated. It extends between lat. 48® 43' and 48^ 
French generals, the famous Marsiiai Turenne, wa.s a 58' N.,and long. 2P 10' and 2'^ 3.5' E., t>eing entirely sur- 
native of this town, in the citadel of which he first saw rounded by the dep. Seinc-et*Oise. It is of a nearly circu- 
the light on the I6th of September, 1611. Ilis statue, in lar shape, about 15 m. in diameter. Area, 47,548 hectares, 
bronze, ornaments the principal square. {Hugo, &tl. Ar- Pop., in 1836, 1,106,8‘)1. 'I'he Seine traverses this dep. 
dennes ; Diet. (Jeog.,&c.) iu its centre, with a general direction from N.W. to 

SEGOHBE (an. Segobrienr), a city of Spain, cap. S.E., and receives the Marne within its limits. I here 
distr. of its own name in Valencia, near the Palancia, are a few lulls, b»it none of much elevation. Mont- 
18 ra. N.W. Murviedro. Pop., betweim 6,000 and Valerien does not rise to 4.50 ft. above the level of the 
7,000. Streets wide, and most of its houses well built : Seine, and Montmartre is only 344 ft. in height. The 
it has several squares, numerous public and private soil is chiefly calcareous, this dep. forming the centre of 
fountains, a cathedral in which are some good paintings, the remarkable tertiary region called the Paris'* basin, 
several convents, a prison, workliouse, and other public (See Pauis, aute, p. 466., and Franck, voI. 1. 8.50.) lUit 
edifices. Its inhabitants are occupied in the maimfac- the chalk is covered with a bed of vegetable mould of 
ture of starch, cartlienware, and pap(‘r, tljc distillation considerable thickm^ss ; ami the manure supplied by the 
of brandy, and the quarrying marble iu the vicinity, capital remlers the dep. very productive. The arable lands 
Two large fairs are annnally held here. Various Ho- are estlm.ited at 29,20-5 hectares ; meadows, 1,. 543 ditto; 
man antiquities have been fourul witiiin the city. {Mi- vineyard.s, 2.784 ditto; and orchards, gardens, &c., 3,502 
fiano : Fisher's Picture of Valencia, l^r.) ditto. Corn is not extensively rai.sed, and the little that 

SEGOVIA (an. Sccuvui), a city of Spain, Old Castile, is produced is but indifterent. It furiii.^hes very .superior 
cap. of the prov. of its own name, 48m. N. N.W. Madrid, peaches, and other fruits; and there are numerous 
Pop., according to Miflano, 12,880. It is built on two market ganlens for kitchen vegetables, Sic. A good 
hills and the intervening valley, the iinevenness of the many cattle, and other live stock, arc fattened for the 
Bite giving it a wild look. Most of the streets arc crooked I’aris markets, ami there are some lloeks of superior 
and dirty, the houses also are ill built, and chiefly of sheep. In is.35, of 66,897 properties subji'et to the cmi- 
wood. The public buildings comprise 18 churches, in- trib. fonr/ere, 17, ‘272 were assessed at less than 5 fr. ; 
eluding the cathedral, five hospitals, a mint, a college for while 12, .522 were rated at from 100 to .3.10 fr., and ‘2,006 
cadets In the old ca.stle or Alcazar, and miliUry barracks, at l.ooO fr. and upwards. The manufacturing industry 
The cathedral, which is describe<l by Swinburne as one centres in Paris, which see. It is divided into 3 arroiids., 
of the handsomest churches in Spain, has a tow er .‘1.30 ft. and sends 14 nu‘m.s. totheCh. of Dep. Hegisted eleetor.s, 
high, and exhibits a mixture of the Gothic and Ar.abian in 1838-39, 16,871. Total ftublic rev., in 1831, 9-5, 592,188 
styles, nearly resembling that in the great churcli at Sala- f*"- ; expenditure. 15,843,5.51 fr. {Hugo, art. Sciru’, J(c.) 
manca. The interior is ciuiracterise<i by a simplicity Si-.ink {hx\ Set/uana), a river of France; and though 
rarely seen iu Spanish cluirclies, the effect (»f which is by no means the largest, yet one of the most imjjor- 
infinitely superior to that of the gildings and ornaments taut in Uie kingdom, being that on which the capital is 
elsewhere observable. The Alcazar is in great preserv- built. It rises in the d(?p. and mountain-cl)ain of tlio 
ation, occupying a commanding situation on a rock rising C'6te d’Or (by which it is separated from the basin of tlic 
above the open country. 'I’owards tiie town is a large ra)ire). about lat. 47'^30' N., long. ,5*^1’!., ‘2()m. N.W. Dijon, 
court before the great outward tower, formerly used It flows generajly Iu a N.W. direction, between the 
as a prison, but now as a college of cadet.s. The basins of the I.oirc on the S.W., and of the Meuse and 
rest or the buildings form an antique palace, once tlie Somrne on the N.E., t)»rofigh the deps. of Aube, Selim- 
favourite residence of Ferdinand atid Isabella; it com- et-Marne, Seine-(*t-Oi.se, Seine, Kiire, and Seine- Infc- 
prises several magnificent halls, with gilt ceilings; and rleure, to the Billisli Chaimel, which it enters by a wide 
along the cornice of the graml saloon are .52 wood<‘n aestuary at Havre, about lat. 49'^ 30' N., and long. 0° 10' 
statues of the kings of Spain scate<l in state. The E., nearly o})j»osite Newh;iven in Sussex. Its entire 
military college w'as remo<lellcd on tin* Ibrmation of the course, in cou.scquencp of its numerous windings, is es- 
present constitution, and the instruction given by the timated at 500 m., for nearly 350 of which it is navigable, 
professors embraces most branches of knowledge con- Its source is about 1,420 It. above the level of the sea. 
nected with military science. The great glory of Se- But more than 3-4ths of its descent takes place within the 
govia, however, is its aqueduct, supposed to have been first 100 m. of its coar.se, for tat Troyes it is not nhue tli.m 
built in the time of Trajan, and certainly one of the 440 ft. above the sea; and at I'ari^ its mean elm.iiiou 
most perfect specimens of Homan architecture in .Spain, above the latter is only 51 ft., and at Houen 26 ft. (liru- 
Swinburne (il. ‘248.) says, that “it is not only an ad- guiere, Orogrnphie.) From its not rising In rnoiintain.s 
mirable monument for its solidity and goo«i masonry, of arty great elevation, it is neither subject to serious in- 
which have withstood the violence of barhariau-s and the undations, nor has it a rapid current ; and the latter cir- 
inclemcncics of the seasons during so many ng(*.s, but is cumstance. together with its gentle rate of descent in the 
wonderfully beautiful and light in its design. It consists lower parts of its course, renders it highly suitable for na- 
of f6I arches, in two ranges; that nearest the ground vigation. The chief obstacles to its utllitv are the shlltiug 
comprising 118, of which 43 are surinount«‘d by an erjual sand-banks In its testuary, and some snallows between 
number of others; the whole is built of sqinirc stones, Quillebeuf and Houen. At Paris the Seine is from 360 to 
without mortar; and at the top is a channel, once hoi- 6(K) ft. in width; at Its mouth it is 7 m. in width. It is 
low, but now filled up, only 8ft. wide, and without a here subject at the return of every tide to a phenome- 
parapet. The total length of the aqueduct is 7-50 yards, non termed the harra, similar to the nasenret In the 
and Its height in crossing the valley (measured close to l)or<logne, the bore in the Solway Frith, tJanges, Ac. 
the Plaza del Azogutjo, where two of the archc.s cross This consists of a wave of great magnitude, with an 
the street) Is e.stirnated by 'I'wi.ss at 102 ft., though other almost perpendicular front, impelled inwards Irom the 
travellers say only 94 or 9-5 ft. (Comp. Ttviss,H2, with sea with much violence as high as Jumleges, and soine- 
Toipnshend, ii. 115., and Inglis, i. 286.) Swinburne con- times even as far as Houen. It gives notice of its ap- 
siders it superior in elegance even to the Pont du Card, proach by a noise winch, according to Hugo, is heard tor 
near Ni.smes ; but, in point of fact, the two differ remark- forty minutes beforehand, but it is, notwithstanding, fre- 
ahlv ; the latter having 3 instead of 2 rows of arches, and qiiently productive of damage to shipping. 'I’hc tide in 
the' extreme height being 14.3ft. the Seine is usually perceptible as high as Houen, to 

The mint of Segovia, the most ancient In Spain, is which city the river is navigable for vessels of 2^ 
situated at the bottom of the city, on the small river Eres- Hespectiug the trade of the Seine, see the articles HAt k 
ma, the water of which t«irns its machinery : for many aud Pahi.s. jk ♦ i • 

years, however, its operations have been confined to the The Seine receives several considerable 
coinage of maravedis, quartos, and other copper pieces, as the Aube, Marne, and Oise, from the N. E-, 

Segovia is said to be a decayed city, and most books Vonne, Euro, and Rillo, from the S. and W. , 

on Spain contain accounts of the former fiourishing state Paris, several large and flourishing commercial cities an 
of its woollen manufactures; but Capmany has shown towns are seated on the Seine; as Houen, ’ 

that, if not wholly unfounded, these accounts are, at all Troyes, Melun, and Montor^an, with Chatillon, t * 
events, very greatly exaggerated ; and that, when mo»t Nogent. Corbcll, St. Germains, and Honfleur ; and ai 
flourishing, the number of looms in Segovia did not ex- mouth is Havre, which, Marseilles excepted, is tne u 
ceed 300 {Questiones Criticas, p. 37.), which, perhaps, commercial port of France. .. . 

Is about their present number, it, also, produces paper. The Seine and Its tributaries arc connecteu ^7. 
earthenware, and glass. A hdr lield here In June is much canals of Brlare, Orleans, and Nlvernuls, with the i-ei . 
frequented. In the neighbourhood are mines of lead and by that of St. Quentin with the Somme and Scnemi , r 
copper, as well as quarries of block marble. that of Ardennes with the Mouse, and by that oi o 
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gundy with the Loire. The canal of Ourcq (see Paris, 
p.472.) also communicates with it. The banks of the 
Seine below Paris have been much praised for their 
beauty. “ I reached,” says Mr. Maclaren, “ Rouen by 
the diligence from Paris in l)^ hours. The road passes 
along the valley of the Seine, which is extremely bcautU 
fill, but deficient in variety. It is from 2 to 10 m. in 
breadtli, and is bounded on both sides, not by hills, but 
by plateaux, or table. lands, of a very uniform elevation. 
The lands arc carefully cultivated, but enclosures are 
rurc, and the cottages small and mean. I went from 
Rouen to Havre by the steam-boat in eight hours.” 
('Soles in France and halt/, pp. I'l.'S, IDfi.) 

SKINE-INFERIEUKK, a maritime dep. of France, 
reg. N., formerly comprised for the most part in the 
prov. of Normandy, having E. the deps. Somme .and Oise, 
S. Eure and Calvados, and W. and N. the British Chan- 
nel. Area, 602,012 hectares. Pop., in 183(5, G<)3,t;83. 
'i'he S. boundary consists mostly of the Seine and its 
a;,>tuaries. 'riiere are some hill chains, but none of much 
consequence. Coasts in general abrupt, presenting a 
succession of calcareous cliffs, (himate moist, and col«ler 
than on the opposite coast of England. Soil generally 
calcareovis or sandy ; but in the arronds. of Iiavrc and 
Yvetot there are some very fertile tracts, consisting of a 
fine liglit clay. In 1834, the surface is said to have boon 
distributed as follows, viz. : 378,01(5 hectares arable, 
28,021 do. meadows, 61,173 do. orchards and gardens, and 
68,841 do. wood.s. Agriculture is more advanced in thi.s 
than in most other deps. Ploughs of a superior kind 
have latterly been introduce(i ; the efficiency of manure.s 
is well understood ; and fallows have been to a con.sider- 
able extent superseded by the introduction of an im- 
proved rotation. Near Havre, on the large farms only, 
a few acres .are in fallow : of the arable land, about 
otie third part may be in wheat ; onethinl in oats, barlt'y, 
and rye ; one sixth in clover ; one twelfth in i>eas and 
vetchc'?, .\nd one twelfth in llax ; and thes<' an; about the 
proportions throughout most part of the den. In 18.35, 
of 1.34,071 properties subject to the contrih. foucicre, 
2(5,010 were assessed at le.ss tluin .5 fr., while 2,413 vvert* 
as.s(!ssed at from 300 to .500 fr., 1,.522 at from 500 to 1,000 
fr., and 7.54 at 1,000 fr. and upwards ; so that the propor- 
tion of large })roperties is greater in this than in any other 
ilep. of France ; and to this it.s superior agriculture is, in 
a gre.at measure, to be ascribed. The large proprietors 
seldom or never farm their own lands. .Som<! farms run 
from 200 to .300 acres, but iu general they .are much 
smaller ; they arc almost always let for a term of 0 years, 
at a rent varying from 30 j(. to ,50.v. per hectare, w hich is 
always paid in inouey. According to the official table.s, 
f), 313, ( 01) hectolitres of corn were harvested iu 1,S3.5 , ex- 
clusive of .582,000 beet, potatoes, the cidtivation of which 
is increasing on the small farms. A good deal of cider is 
made, and most of the peasants’ cottages are surrounded 
by small orehartls. Cattle, horses, and sheep are all of 
good breeds, and are, in fact, among the best in Fiance : 
the produce of Wool is estimated at about (5.30, 0(K) kilogr. 
a year. Wages are high. Farm servants always live 
with their masters ; and ploughmen receive from 8/. to 
Vd. sterlinj? a year ; women from 3/. to 6/., generally iu 
money. '1 heir fo<xl consists of bread, vegetables of all 
k'uds, soup, eggs, cheese, Xe., with cider for drink ; and 
butchers’-moat once or twice a we<‘k. The occupiers of 
farms are prosperous, though not rich. The fanner p.iys 
the land, house, window, and personal taxes, and i.s fre- 
quently ealh'd on for the support of paupers. The latter 
are numerous, and as no legal provision is made for them, 
they are wholly dependent upon voluntary contributions. 
(Furl. Rep. on Agriculture, 1834.) This dcp., which 
ranks third in France with respect to pop., is inferior to 
none m manufacturing industry. Rouen (which see) is 
at the head of the cotbm maniifactiu ing towns ; .and 
Elbmuf is one of the chief seats of the French woollen 
manufacture. Manufactures of most other descriptions 
are carried on ; and the dep. has, through Havre, &c., a 
most extensive trade wi(h England, America, and most 
lartsofthe world; and by the .Seine, with Paris and the 
nterior of France. It is dividixl into .5 arronds. ; chief 
towns, Rouen, the cap., Dieppe, Havre, NenlVhfitHl, and 
Yvetot. It sends 11 meins, to the Ch. of Dep. Regis- 
tered electors, in 18;i8-3‘J, 7,5(»'J. Total public revenue 
(1831), 00,179,981 fr. ; expenditure, 1.5,185,772 fr. (Hugo, 
art. Seine Inf. j French (Ufieial Tables, .^c.) 

SFINE-ET-MARNE, a dep. of France, reg. N.. 
mostly between the 48th and 'nith deg. of N. lat., lunl 
long. 20 .30' and 3o afK E. ; having N. the deps. Oise and 
Aisne j E., Aube and Marne : .S., Yonne and Loiift ; and 
W., the last-named and Seine-et-Oiso. Area, 663,482 
hectares. Pop., in 183C, 323,893. Surface, undulating ; 
Its slope being from E. to W. The highest iiilU are in 
the S. The Seine, here joined by the Yonne, traverses 
the S., amt the Marne tho N. part of the dcp. The 
thircq, Loing, and Orand Morin are the other princip.il 
nvers. The geological formations are mostly calcareous. 
Overlain in many parts by a deep layer of vegetable soil. 
A his, uideed, is one of the iinest agricultural deps. in 
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Fnincfi, and has a good deal of rich land. In 1834, it 
was said to comprise 367,824 hectares arable land, 
33,293 ditto meadows, 18,972 ditto vineyards, 6,607 
ditto orchards and gardens, and 79,862 ditto woods. It 
has a large surplus of corn, principally wheat and oats, 
for exportation. Potatoes are, also, pretty extensively 
grown. Tho produce of wine may amount to nearly 
6(K),(K)0 hcctcds. ; but it is mostly of low quality, and is 
priuclp.'illy used for home-consumption only. Cyder is 
also produced. 

In I8J9, according to Mr. Jacob, this dep. w.as better 
cultivated than tbosi? more to tlie E. ; the soil is well 
adapted for turnips, small patches of whicli are occa- 
sionally met with. 

Meaux is finely situated in the midst of rich natural 
pastures, which tatten great number.s of cattle, and the 
dairy husb.'indry is also carri(;(l on to some extent. Tho 
broed of .sheep has been much iini)rOvcil by crossing with 
the Merino breed, anil the total annual produce of wool 
is estimated at l.job.rioo kil..g>. Wax and honey are im- 
portant article.s. In 1x3.1, i.f 17-.', C.in; properties subject to 
the contrih. foncicrc, 8.5,862 were assessed at less than 
5 fr., 26,280 at from 5 to 10 fr., and 709 at 1,0(K) fr. and 
upwards. No mines are wrouglit, but a good many 
hands arc employed in quarrying paving and other stone. 
Manufactures principally of cotton and linen fabrics, 
hardware and cutlery, earthenware, leather, and paper. 
This dep. is divided into 5 arronds. ; chief towns, Melnn, 
the cap., ('oulomniiers, Fontainblcau, Meanx, and Pro- 
vins. It sends .5 meins, to the Ch. of Dep. Registered 
electors, in 1838-39, 2,781. 'J'otal public revenue, in 
1831, 12,888.751 fr. ; exiienditiire, 7,577,351 fr. (fljigo, 
art. Seinc-ct-Marnc ; ,Jacoh's Tour, l^c., pp. 442, 443.) 

Sl‘:iNl<:-K I'-OISE (formerly hlc-iic-France), a dep. 
of France, reg. N., principally between lat. 48'-^ and 49'^ N., 
and long. l-’30' and 2'"^ 30' E. ; having N. the dcp. of 
f)is(‘, K. Seine-ot Marne, S. I.oiret, W. Eure and Eure- 
et-Loire : it encloses tin? nu troi)olitan dep. of thi; Seine. 
Area, .560,537 hectares. P'>p., in 1836, 448,180. It has no 
hill 400 ft. in height. 'I'iie Seine traverses tliis dep. 
from N.W. to S.E., receiving the Oise and Kssonno 
within its limits. .4s it belongs to the great tertiary basin 
of Paris, the soil of the dep. is principally calcareous ; a 
large iiortion, however, is sandy ; and it’ is not particu- 
larly fertile, except in the neighbourhood of Paris, whore 
it i.s liberally manured. In 1 n 34, according to the official 
returns, the arable lands com)n ised 3(57.741 hcct.; mea- 
dows, 20.(»9I do.; vineyards. 1(5,711 <lo. ; orchards, 7,6(50 
do. ; and woods 77,213 do. Principal corn crops, 
oats and wheat. Tin* anninil produce of wine is 
estimated at about 700,(100 heetol., but it is of very in- 
different quality: eyiier is also produced, to the extent of 
about 100,000 beet, a year. The culture of ligs, clierries, 
strawberries, and otlier fruits and vegetables for tho 
Paris markets, is an important branch of industry’. A 
good many slieep are bred, and cows for their milk, 
w hich is sent to Paris ; but few other kinds of live .stock 
arc reared. 

In I,S3.5, of 217,344 properties suhjert to the contrih. 
foncicrc, 104, .30.5 were assessed at less than 5 fr., and ,5(i8 
at 1,000 fr. and upwards. The pro.ximity of Paris has 
given rise to a great variety of rnanuf.ictnres. Yarn and 
stuff’s of all kinds, paper, hair fabrics, leather, earthen- 
ware, beet-root sugar, chemical jn oducts, At., are among 
the principal goods inanulactnrj^d. The dep. has a very 
extensive general trade. It is divided into 6 artonds. ; 
chief towns, Versailles, the cap.. Mantes, Puntoise, Ram- 
bouillet, Etainpes, and Corbeil. It sends 7 meins, to tho 
(4i. of Dep, lii'gisteri'd electors, in 18518 39, 3,400. 
Total public revenue, in l.'S3l, 2.1.03(5.434 fr. ; expendi- 
ture, l2.h03,713 Ir. (Hugo ; French OJJicial Tables, ^c.) 

SELBY, a market town, river port, and par. of Eng- 
land, W. Riding, eo. York, chieffy in Barkston-Ash 
wapentake, on the Duse, 11 m. S. by E. York. Area of 
par. 3.180 acres. Poji., in 1831, 4,600. 'I'hc town is 
pretty well built, paved, and lighted, and has latterly 
been much iinpro\eil. A haiulsoiue Gothic inarket- 
cross, the par. ehureh, and the town hall, a neat litick 
edifice built in 182.5, are the principal public buildings. 
The church Is a portion (almost the only one remaining) 
of .Selby Abbey, founded by William the Conqueror in 
1069, in which Henry 1. was born. It is a large and mag- 
nificent cross ehurcli, of mixed Norman and early Eng- 
lish architecture. The choir is a most lieautlful speci- 
men of decorated work ; the E. end is peculiarly fine, 
with very la’antlful windows, and octagonal turrets, 
having rich pinnacles. It has some very superior stone 
screen-work, and aneient stained glass. (RicAmnn's 
Gothic Architect. ) The living, worth 97/. a year, is a per- 
petual curacy, in the diocese of York, in private patron- 
age. Selby has meeting-houses for Friends, Independ- 
ents, Calvinists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and Rum. Ca- 
tholics ; a grammar-school founded by Edward VI., a 
hospital for seven poor widows, Ac. The Ouse, which 
is lure -rjssed by a movable timber bridge, is na- 
vigable to .Selby for vessels of considerable burden ; 
and it canies on an extensive intercourse by water 
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with Goole and Hull. It Is also connected by rail- 
ways with Hull and Leeds ; and a branch custom-house 
being established here, it has become a considerable 
entrepCt. It has also manufactures of sailcloth, leather, 
and iron goods, and slips for building river craft. Petty 
sessions for the wapentake are held here, and courts leet 
and baron twice a year by the lord of the manor. 
Market day, Monday ; fairs, Easter Tuesday, Monday 
after June 2*2., and Oct 10., for cattle, w’ool, linen, tin 
and copper wares, itc. 

SKLKIIIK, an inland co. of Scotland, being one of the 
smallest, and the least populous in that nart of the United 
Kingdom ; having N. Mid-Lothian, K. Roxburgh, S. 
Dumfries, and W. Peebles. Area, 169,280 acres, of which 
not more than 1-lOth is supposed to bearable. This co. 
is, in most respects, similar to that of Peebles, and the 
statements as to the one will apply, with little modifi- 
cation. to the other. The greater part of the surface is 
mountainous ; hut the hills are green and smootit to the 
summits, and afford excellent sheep pasture. The co. 
is watered by the Tweed, and its two tributaries, the 
Kttrick and Yarrow : there ia some excellent arable 
land in the valleys traversed by these rivers, but the 
extent is inconsiderable. 

Selkirk has fully participated in the W'onderful im- 
provements that have been made during the last half 
century in most parts of Scotland. Its agriculture, 
breeds of cattle and sheep (now wholly Cheviot), roads, 
buildings, food and clothes of the inhabitants, &c., have 
all been signally improved. Average rent of land, in 
IHIO, 4.V. 8//. an acre. 'I’he w'oolleu manufacture is carried 
on with spirit and success at Halashiels. The co. sends 
I mem. to the H. of C. Hegistered electors, in lS.‘t9-40, 
612. .Selkirk is divided into seven parishes, and l)ad, in 
1841, 1,446 inhabited houses, and 7,989 inhabitants, of 
whom .3,972 were males, and 4,017 females. Valued rent 
80,308/. Scotch. Annual value of real property assessed 
in 181.% 43,.')S4/. 

Selkirk, a market town .and royal bor. of Scotland, 
cap. of the above co., on the W. side of a range of moun- 
tains, about from the right bank of the Kttrick, 

and 33 m. S.E. by S. Edinburgh, on the rojwl l(*ading 
from the latter to Carlisle. Pop., in 1841, 1,800. It 
consists chielly of one wide, irregular street, which, .at 
the market-pl.oce, expands into a triangul.ar open sp.ace. 
The only public buvluings arc the town-hall, with a spire 
110 ft. In height ; a gaol, the parish church, jxnd a chapel 
belonging to the United Associate Synod, Besides 
schools, it h,i3 a mechanics’ institute, three subscription 
libraries, and a reading-room. Mungo Park, the African 
traveller, was born within a mile of the town, and a 
monument is at present (1841) about to be erected to his 
memory. Abbotsford, the se.at of Sir Walter Scott, on 
the right b.ink of the Tweed, is within 4 m, The town 
has no manufactures ; but on the ncigWiouring banks 
of the Kttrick are woollen-mills, for flu! m.iking of 
hosiery, tweeds, blanket.s, and similar stuffs. In remote 
times Selkirk was distinguished for its m.-inufaeture of 
shoes: hence the expression “ souters (shoemakers) of 
ISjuelkirk” was, and still is, u.sed as denoting the whole 
inhabitants. But shoe-making is not now carried on 
to any considerable extent. Poor-rates were intro- 
duced in 17.51 : the present annual assessment is alxmt 
300/, 

Selkirk was in anciei^ times a royal resilience ; T/te 
Forest, as the co. was once calle<l, licing a favourite 
hunting scene of the Scotch monarclis. Its history is 
intimately connected with the border wars. A standard, 
taken from the English at the battle of Flo<lden, by the 
“ souters of Selkirk,” Is still preserved. The battle of 
Philiphaugh (1645), in wliich the Marquis of Moutro.se 
was signally defeated by General Leslie, w.as fought 
within 1^ m. of the town. Since the Reform Act, the 
bor. electors have l>een added to those of the co. (AVie 
S/a/, Acc. (if Scotland, ^ Selkirkshire, 1 — 10. ; and «/</• 
frey's Guide to the Borders.) 

SEMLIN, a frontier town of the Austrian empire, in 
Slafonia, on the Danube, 3m. N.W. Belgr.ide, and 40 m. 
S.E. by E. Peterwardein. Pop. about 9,200 ; a motley 
collection of Slavonians, Germans, Greeks, .Servians, 
Croats, Gypsies, Jews, Ac. It consists of an Inner town 
and a suburb: it is not fortified, but only surrounded 
with a stockade. It has some good houses and churches, 
but its streets are mostly unpaved, mean, and dirty. 
At its N. extremity Is the ruined castle of the famous 
.lobn Huniades : it stands on a commanding height, 
having on its sides the huts of the Gypsey quarter. 
Semlin has a large quarantine establishment, at which 
travellers entering from Turkey .are usually detained for 
from 10 to 40 days. The hospital, a high lemale school, 
and a German theatre, are the other principal public 
establishments in the town, which is the residence of a 
Greek protopapas, and the chief entrep6t of the trade 
l^tween Austria and Turkey. Its principal imports from 
the latter arc raw cotton and cotton twist, honey, s.iffron, 
bare and rabbit skins, pipe-br.w Is, Ac. ; its exports thence 
woollen stufTs, eartken and glass wares, and other roann- 
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factored goods. {Ocsterr. Nat. Encyc . ; Berghaus, Bur- 
gess, Quin, 4’C.) 

SEMPACH, a sm.all town of Switzerland, canton Lu- 
cerne, on the E. bank of the lake of same name, 7 m. 
N.W. Lucerne, famous in Swiss history for the victory 
gained in its vicinity on the 9th of July, 1386, by a Swiss 
force of about 1,4(K) men, over 4,000 Austrians, com- 
manded by the archduke Ijcopold II. The Swiss histo- 
rians ascribe their success In this battle to the patriotism 
and devotion of a knight of Untcrwalden, who, grasping 
a number of the spears of tho Austrian pikonien in his 
h.ands, showed his countrymen, at the expense of his own 
life, how they might make their way into the enemy’s 
phalanx. But, whatever truth there may be in tills 
story, we believe that the easy and complete victory of 
the Swiss was principal!}' owing to the less poetical fact 
of the archduke having been Killed at the beginning of 
the action, and to the panic his death produced in his 
army. Besides tlic duke, about ‘2,iK)0 Austrian troops 
fell m the b.'ittlo and pursuit ; while the loss of the Swiss 
is said not to have exceeded 200 men, [L'Art de y€r{/ier 
les Dates, Partie Mudernc, xvii. 95. 8vo. ed.) 

SENAAR. i'tv NrniA. 

SENEFFK, a village of Belgium, prov. Hainault, 
6 m. S. W. Nivellcs, famous from its vicinity, h.aving been 
the scene of one of the most s.mgiiiiiary cbnllicts of mo- 
dern times. Here on the llth of August, 1074, a French 
army, under the famous I’rinoe of (-onde, attacked the 
rear gu;ird of the Confi’derates, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William III., and gaiiu'd a 
considerable advantage. But, not satisfied with this, 
('onde imprudently attacked the main body of the ('on- 
federates, wiu) had t.aken up a very strong position ; on 
which, notwithstanding the most astonishing clforts, he 
could make no impression. 'J'he loss on both sides w;is 
nearly equ.al ; and such was the slaughter, that ahove 
20,0(M> men were left on the field of battle. In fact, to U"e 
the words of Voltaire, “ La grimde rt ctUl-bn: bataille de 
Sene/ ne Jut nu'nn carnage." (Sieclecie Louis XIV., 
cap. 12.) Both armies withdrew next d.iy, neither at- 
tempting to molest the other. Tliis was th(* last great 
l)<ittle fought by the Prince of Ckmde. A well-known 
bon mot, .ascribed to the prince in reference to this ('(tii- 
fliet, is of very doubtful authenticity. 

SENEG.AL, a large river of W. Africa, which, till the 
time of Delisle and D’Anville, was considered identical 
with tlie Niger of the ancients, but which is now ascer- 
tained to be wholly unconnected either with the Uiiorra, 
generally supposeu to be the Niger, or witli tlie Nilotic 
.system of the African continent. Its 'sources have not 
been explorcil ; but Mungo Bark aficert.ained that they 
were sep.arateii from the ba.siti of the Niger and Quorra 
by the Mandingo Terrace. The Ba-fiug (black-water), 
regarded as tho main stream, rises in this mountain 
region, in about l.at. KP N. and long. 11^ W. Us 
course is generally N.W. to near lat. UP and long. 17 
when it turns W., and falls into tho Atlantic a little 
below the French settlement of St. Louis, aft'T a course 
estirmited .at i,000 m. Its chief affluents are, the Kokoro 
on tho right, and the Faletne on tlie left, both of whicli 
join it in the upper half of its course. Timbo stand.s 
near the head of the Ba-fmg : on its banks an: the 
French forts of Faf, Dagana, Podhor, Bakel, .St. Jo.sepli, 
and Mu.ssala. 'J’he early course of this river and Us 
tributaries is through a broken country, diversifii-d hy 
rugged and precipitous hills, and intersected by iimiu - 
rous stre.ains, the sands of which arc copiously impreg- 
nated with gold dust. At Fellou, from 400 to 45(Jni. 
from the sea, it forms a cataract, up to which it is n:i\i- 
g.able all the year for flat-bottomed boats. After passing 
(i.alam, the .Senegal rolls over a level plain, with a very 
gentle current ; and after p.assing Podhor, a French 
st.ation .about 60 leagues from its mouth, tho level is so 
complete, that Adanson does not conceive the total fall 
of the river from that station to the sea to be more than 
2J ft. The tide is perceptible in the river for upward-s of 
60 leagues inland. The Senegal, in this part of Us 
course, is bordered by va.st forests, obstructed by tliick 
underwood, and filled with numberless species of w ild 
beasts and birds. At about 3b m. (direct distance) from 
the cmean, the Senegal divides into two arms, which en- 
close a delta. The principal or E. arm is deep enough to 
be navig.ible for the largest ships, but is obstructed by a 
bar at its mouth, which cannot be crossed, except 
the inundationi, by ships drawing more than from K* to 
12 ft. of water. Vessels under ttiis draught may, how- 
ever, always navigate the river as far as Podhor ; and Jn 
the ralfiy season vessels of from 130 to 150 tons ascend ro 
Galam. Like tho Nile, the Senegal annually overflows 
and fertilises tho adjacent country ; and in July, 
the Inundation begins, some French vessels sail up a* y” 
as the river is navigable, trading with the natives to 
gum and other products. A fair, lasting fifteen days. _ 
held annually at Wrt St. .Joseph. After this, as 
the waters begin to subside, the vessels return, 
only about a fortnight in the downward journey, hut co 
Burning nearly three montba in their upward voyage. 
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The Senegal forms a part of the line of demarcation 
between two regions widely differing In every respect. 
To tlio N., within a few miles of its banks. Is the great 
desert of Sahara, with here and there a few Moors; 
while to the S. are the fertile regions of Nigritia, 
inlKd)ited by negroes. {Ritter's Africa, Fr. truns., ii. 

; Hugo, art. Senegal ; Diet. Geog.,^c.) 

Senegal, a name derived from the ai)Ove river, 
given to some small French colonial establishments on 
tile \V. coast of Africa, comprising several islands, and 
Btnall portions of the African continent, between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers. It is divided into two 
arronds., the N. consisting of the isles of St. Louis, Ba- 
vaghe, Safal, and Gheber, near the mouth of the Senegal, 
wltli some few establishments on the banks of that river, 
and trading stations along the coast between (-apes dc 
A'erd and Blanco ; and the S. arrond., comprising the 
island of Gorce, Albreda, on the bank of the Gambia, 
,ind the other stations .S. of Cape de Vord. The total 
pop. of these dependencies amounted, in 1836, to 18,040; 
of whom about 18,000 were Mohammedans and blacks : 
id-.'hls of the pop. inhabited St. Louis and its arronds. 

I’his part ot tlie African coast is nearly destitute of 
good harbours : those of St. liOuis and Gorce are the 
best. The soil of the isles and continental shore is 
sandy, but improves in quality further inland, where it 
is covered, .S. of the Sentigal, with dense forests, and 
the most luxuriant vegetation. The climate, though 
not so very pestiferous as that of Sierra Leone, is ex. 
trcincly b.id. 'I'he heat of summer is most relaxing and 
oppressive, e.specially during K. winds, though the ther- 
niouK'ter does not stand extremely high. The wet sea- 
son, which lasts, with S.W. winds, from Juno till Oct., 
is jiarticularly fatal to Kuropcana, who are .attacked with 
(ivsentcries, liver complaints, and various kinds of fevers. 
'I'lie iniiUTal product.s are few. There arc traces of 
iron, hut little ore is wrought. Ba.salt, Sec., arc found 
at (Jorce, but scarcely any stone elsewltcrc; and at 
SI. Louis, the most solid buildings are only of brick, 
(iold is procured from the countries towards the he.adof 
tlie Senegal, btit the efforts of the French to form scttle- 
)uents th(?re have liltherto proved abortive. Near the 
mouth of the Senegal are some salt-pans, and in some 
pa»f,s t>f the interior natron elHoresces on the soil. The 
V('getal)lo products are tl)c most varied and abundant. 
They include the gigantic baobab {Adansonia digilata), 
palms, mimosas, and gum trees of numerous kinds, 
Senegal ebony, and other valuable timber ; with cotton, 
indigo, coffee, arnatto, olives, hemp, and other fibrous 
plants; cassia, * sweet potatoes, millet, maize, &c. 
Among the wild animals are the elephant, lion, hippo- 
Iiotamus, w ild boar, hufi'alo, tiger-cat, great numbers of 
de(‘r, gann! of all species, and an immense variety of 
birds and reptiles. Oxen, buffaloes, horses, asses, Sec., 
are useil for domestic service, as in Furope ; and goats, 
sheep, and hogs are reared. Several kinds of urtificial 
grasses are grow n, but the culture of products for food, 
or exportation, is pursued only to a very small extent, 
Senegal being a trading rntrepdt rather than an agri- 
cultural colony. Few of the colonists are employed in 
m.-inufactiires, except in the working of Iron, and ship- 
building. i'he making of bricks, lime, and salt, employs 
a lew hands ; the negroes w'eave such clothes as they 
require, but other manufactured articles are obtained 
Irom Kurope. We subjoin an 


Account of the Quantities and Value of the princi- 
pal Articles exported from the Senegal Colonies in 
1836:— 


Article!. 

|()uantiUfs. 

Value. 

Hnwliitle! - - - kllogr. 

VVax . . - 

Kle}ih.inU’ teeth - - — 

(turn Senegal . - 

t5it)inet-woods - . — 

(Jokl - . . . grammes 

Specie - - - 

2‘^7,72S 

45,1.51 

1,7111, MO 1 
40,.'i01> 

.III.'V, Ifi.S f. 
!)(>,2G.S 
K.'>..SV.5 
|2,.5‘ZI.»iiil 
1I,17S 

7 l.SOO 


The total value of the exports, including that of goods 
re-exported, amounted to 4,0.'il,*263 fr. : the imports to 
6,!H]1,K94 fr., the principal being linen and cotton fabrics, 
filops and apparel, brandy, liqueurs, wines, and other 
provisions. 

Senegal is governed by a superior naval officer, who 
resides at St. l.<ouis : Goreo is the seat of a lieuten.ant- 
governor. There appears to be neither a representative 
assembly, nor a colonial council. A court of primary 
jurisdiction sits at St. Louis ; from the deciailons of 
which, appeal lies to a court composed of the governor, 
the other chief functionaries, and certain principal In- 
habs. of the colony. The Furoncaii force in Senegal 
consists of half a battalion of marines, a comp, of marine 
artillery, and a comp, of supers, &c., altogetlier amount- 
Jfig to about 370 men. The French established them- 
selves herein 1637, but no settlement of much importance 
WHS mado till the formation of the Senegal Company in 
*<«»4. 'I he Kiiglisb took Senegal in 1756, but it was re- 


taken by the French In 1779 : it was again held by the 
English from a period shortly after the French Revolu- 
tion till the peace of 1814. {Hugo, art. Senegal ; Etats dcs 
Colonies Fran^.aises.'^ 

SEN LIS (an. Augustomagtis, post Sylvanectes), a 
town of France, dep, Oise, cap. arrond., on the Nonette, 
a tributary of the Marne, ‘29 m. S E. by p',. Beauvais. 
Pop., in 18.16, 6.016. Itstands on the declivity of u liiil, 
and consists of the town proper, and three suburbs. I ho 
town is surrounded with thick walls, parts of which are 
supposed to be remains of those constructed hy the Ro- 
mans. It is tolerably well built ; but the streets are 
mostly narrow and crooked, and it has few public build- 
lugs worth notice. The cathedral, however, has a hand- 
some spire, 22.5 ft. in lieight. (’hicory, starch, and cotton 
thre.ad, arc the principju manufactures. The town w^as 
of importance in the middle ages: under the ('arlovin- 
giaiis it had the riglit of coinage; and in 1180, Philip 
Augn.stiis e.spouscd Elizabeth of Hainault at Senlis. 
{Hugo, art Oise, ^c.) 

SKN.S (an. Agedinernn, post Senones), a town of 
Fnince, dcp. Yonne, cap. arrond., on tlie Yonne, 30 m. 

S. E. Auxerre. Pop., in lH.36, ex. com., 9,0‘29. It is sur- 
rounded with decayed walls, attributed to the Romans, 
and various Roman cantiquities exist in and round the 
town. It is said by some authorities, but not by others, 
to be w'ell laid out and well built; and is kept clean by 
streamlets, whieli traverse its prinripal tlioroughfares. 
It has a fine Gothic- cathedral, of the same jiroportions 
as Notre Dame, in Paris, though of less size. In it is the 
splendid marble mausoleum of the daupliin, son of 

T. onis XV., and father of Louis XV L, Louis XV 111., and 
Charles X., ^ chef~d'ieuvrc oi (-ouston. In the chapter- 
house is a painting of the death of Tliomas-ii- Becket, 
who took refuge at Sens about 1166. The communal 
college is a large building, with a inuseum of antiques, 
and a public library of above 6,0(0 vols. Sons lias a 
semin.iry, some public baths, a handsome theatre, a court 
of primary Jurisdiction, Ac. ; mamilactures of serge, 
druggets, wax candlc.s, and glue, with breweries and dis- 
tilleries; and an active trade in agricultural produce, 
timber, oak baik, leather, bricks, Ac. Under Vaicns it 
was made the cap. of the 4111 l.yonnaise ; tind it became 
an archbishopric on the establishment of Chri.stlanity 
in the empire. Several councils were held here in tlio 
middle ages, including that in 1 140, at which Abel.'ird w'as 
condemned for heresy. {Hugo, art. Yonne j Guide du 
f'oyageur, 

SKH.AMPORF., one of the Danish settlements in Hln- 
dostan, prov. Bengal, consisting of a town on the 
Hooghly, about 12 m. above Calcutta, and immediately 
opposite Uarraekpoor. I’op. about 15, ()()(). {Ma/rofn.) It 
extends for 1 in. along the riv(>r, and is without fortifica- 
tions, having only a. small battery for saluting. “ .Serain- 
pore is a haiulsomc place, kept beaut ifnily clean, and 
looking more like a I'liropoan town tlian Calcutta, or 
any of the neighbouring cantonments. Since the (.-open- 
bagen rnjiture (and more especially since it ceased to be 
an asylum for debtors from Calcutta), it lias grievously 
declined, and its revenues scarcely meet the current 
penses. Many persons of different nations, \ilio like a 
chcaptir residence than Calcutta, take housc.s’ here.” 
(Mod. Trav., ix. 110.) It has long been the bond quar- 
ters of the Protestant missions in India ; and has a large 
and handsome college for the instruction of native youths, 
an extensive missionary printing estahlishment, Ac. It 
w.as here that (he Scriptures were translated into various 
Indi.'ui dialects, under the superintendence of Dr. Carey 
an<l others. {Malco7n's S. K. Asia, V\. i6.', Hamilton's 
E. I. Gax.) 

SEHES, a large town of Turkey in Europe, in M.ace- 
donia. cap. of a lieylik ; on a declivity a little N, of the 
lake 'I’akinos, and 44 m. N.E. Salonika. Its pop. is pro- 
bably between 2.5,000 and 'M),000 ; but this part of Europe 
is so seldom visited by travellers, that we have little ac- 
curate information respecting it. Seres i.s .surrounded 
by a wall flanked with towers, and commanded by a 
citadel. It is said to be well built, the hou.se.s being in- 
terspersed with gardens : it lias some spacious khans, 
numerous mosques, churclu*s, and fountains, and several 
public baths ; with linen and cotton manufactures, and 
an active tr.ade in c«)tton, grown in large quantities in its 
vicinity. Stein states that 70,000 bales of cotton are 
annually exported from Seres, 30,000 of which go to 
V'ienna, { Horschehnann's Stein, S,'C.) 

SERINGAPATAM {Sri-Honga-Patana, ” Vishnu’s 
city”), a decayed town and fortre.ss of India, S. of the 
Krishna, which, under Hyder Ali and Tippoo, was 
the capital of Mysore. It stands at the W. angle of an 
island ill the Cavery, about 4 m. in length by l|m. in 
breadth, and is about ‘i.’K) m. W.S.W. Madras. Lat. 
12° 25' N., long. 70° 4.V E. The foi tre8.s, constructed by 
Tippoo, is an immense mass of building, but in several 
resfK'Cts Injudiciously planned. It was, however, when 
Inve.T. d hy our troops, strengthened with six redoubts, 
and other i.trong outworks. As a capital, the town was 
but mean. It has one good bazaar, and a broad road under 
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the ramparts, but the other streets have a very Indifferent 
appearance; the houses, also, are shabby, and the 
public buildings few. Hamilton speaks of an arsenal, 
a gun-carriage manufactorv, &c. ; but it is probable that 
these, as well as the otfier military establishments, 
have been since removetl to Mysore. On an eminence in 
the centre of the island is a large and handsome suburb, 
in which is the mausoleum of Hyder Ali and Tippoo ; 
and across the Cavery, near the city, is a native bridge 
of granite, remarkable for its size and solidity. 

Soringapatam was bcsic'gcni by the English on three 
different wreasions ; the first two sieges took place in 
1791 and 1792 : at the latter, 'I'ippoo purchased a peace by 
ceding half his dominions, and paying 3 crores and 
30 lacs of rupees to the British and their allies. Another 
war, however, broke out in 1799; and on the 4th of May, 
in the same year, Soringapatam was stormed by the 
British and the Nizam’s forces, under Gen. Harris. On 
that occasion Tipopo was killed, with the greater part of 
his garrison, amounting to 8,(i0() men, and the dominions 
of the last formidable enemy of I lie British in the Indian 
peninsula were addcil to our Indian empire. (A/od. 
/ /■«»*., viii. ; Hamilton, E. I. OaZi ttc<'t\ S((\) 

SEUVAN (ST.), a town and .sea-port of Erance, d6p. 
Ille-et- Vilaine, on the Banee, immediately beiiind .St. 
Malo, of wliieh town it may be considered the eontmental 
suhurh, though comprised in a distinct commune. Pop. 
in lM.3t;, witli comm., 9 , 94 S. .St. Servan is well built, and 
ha.s a gooti harlnvur for merchant vessels, divided into two 
parts by the Sotidor, an isolated tower about GO ft. in 
lieighC. The dock-yard, which deriv<‘s its name from this 
tower, has 5 slips, tliree of which are appropriated to tlm 
construction ol frigates ; and during tim war many fri- 
gates were built here. 'I'he naval establishments at St. 
Servan arc considerable ; and a floating dot k, to connect 
the jHirt with that of St. .Malo, is now (IHU) in rapid 
progress towards completion. (Portx, t^c.,o/ Erancr, 2 S(), 
2Sl.) St. Servan has manufactures of sail-cloth, cordage, 
ship-bi.scuit, &c., and is the general rntrrpol for tlie trade 
of St. Maio. Among its iiili.ibs. art* many I'nglisb fami- 
lies, attracted tliitber by the t heapness t)f living, ai\d the 
beauty of the neighbourhood, {(iuidc du l oyancur ; 
Ilufio ; Priv. 

SF, H V LA (an. Htcxiti-Supt rior, with part o( /l/t/rirum)^ 
one of the principalities on tlie Danube, nominally in- 
clntieii in the doni. of Tin key-in-Europe, but in a great 
measure independent of tlie Porte. It extends between 
the 4*2dand 4')th degs. of N. lat., and the linii and -'.Id of 
K. long.; having N. the Hungarian provs. of .Slavonia 
and the Banat, from which it is separafoil l>y the Save 
and Danube ; E. W'allaciiia and Bulgaria, from the first 
of whicJ) it i.s also separated by the D.inuhe ; S. .Mace- 
donia, the Balkhaii being the boundary lim* in this direc- 
tion ; and W Bosnia, from which it i.s divided by the 
Ibar and the Drin. Greatest length. N. to S , about iso 
m. ; breadth, varying from IbOto IbO m. Area roughly 
estimated at 20, (KK) so. m., and the pop. at about 1,000,000, 
mostly Chri.stiaiis oi the Greek clmrrli. 'I'lie greater 
part of the country is eovere«l with mountains, those in 
W. being ramifications of the Diiiaric Alps, and in 
tne S. and E. branches from tin* Balkii.iu. There are, 
however, some tolerably extensive plains, particularly in 
the N. and along the course of the Morava. This river, 
which, after those above named, is the principal in .Servia, 
nearly traverses the country from S, t<j N. The climate 
is remarkably variable, ana much colder In winter than 
would be iriferreil from the lat., the Danube and tlu? Save 
being often thickly frozen over. The heats of summer 
are proportionally intense: the autumn is the most 
agreeable season ; but ague Is very prevalent then and in 
nphng. 'I'he soil is almost everywhere fertile, though to 
a great extent uncultivated. Every sjjecies of grain 
common in Europe is raised, oxcejd rice. Maize is the 
principal; but much m<»re wheat is produced than for- 
merly, and maize bread is not now generally made use of 
i»y the inhahs. of Belgrade and other large towns. Owing 
to the inland situation of the country, and the want of 
inarbets, the price of corn is usually very low. 

The vine is pretty generally grown ; but from defect* 
of culture, the grapes of the same vineyard usually differ 
greatly in quality, and being all used promiscuously in 
the making of w ine, it is, for the most part, very indif- 
ferent. In the district of Belgrade, however, superior 
red wine ap[>roaching to claret has heoii made, though to 
no great extent. In fact, but little wine is drunk in 
Serria ; a spirituous liouor, distilled from plums, called 
ativovitxa or rakia, sola at about \d. a quart, being used 
In its stead. Hemp, rtax, tob;u-co, and cotton are culti- 
vated, but only in small quantities 'I’he pasture-grounds 
are extensive and goiul, though little can be said in fa- 
vour of the breeds of cattle and sheep. Both are meagre 
and impoverished ; and the former, though un^orsally 
employ^, with buffaloes, for draught, are not very nume- 
rous. The horses, also, are poor and diminutive, though 
latterly Prince Milosch has made consideraldc efforts to 
Improve the breed. Hogs are bv far the most valuable and 
fiavourite stock. No peasant’s family is without these anl- 
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mala. They overspread the country In vast herds, being 
branded witn the proprietor’s nime, and turned loose in 
the forests, where they feed on acj>rns, except in winter, 
when they are scantily fed at home on maize, and other 
dry provender. Hugs co4istitutc the principal export 
from Servia : about 220,000 are said to be annually sent to 
the Austrian dominions, where they pay a considerable 
import duty, having also paid an export duty on leaving 
the Servian frontier. The wool of the Servian sheep is 
very inferior ; but about 60,000 lamb and goat skins are 
annually disposed of to Austrian merchants. 

'i'he forests, which overspread a large proportion of 
the country, might, if they could be turtied to good ac- 
count, be made, under judicious m.inagemenf , an almost 
inexhaustible source of wc.alth. Uak, « xlrcmcly well 
adapted for ship-building, ash, pine, &c. are the principal 
trees, and vallonea is produced in great plenty. But, as 
if the natural ditlicultles in the way of its exportation 
were not enough, government lias i»robibited the felling 
of oak timber 1 and tlie forests in many places are so 
thick as to bo all but impassable, and are, at the same 
time, eiieumbored witli putrescent vegetation, 'file col- 
lection of leeches, whicli abound in tlie marsliy districts, 
lias been carried to some extent of late years. They are 
disposed of to French merchants settle»l in Belgrade and 
.Setnliii, who forward them by way of the Danube, iA:c. to 
•Paris, which they reach in 12 or 14 days : but this, wliich 
promised to become a business of considerable ininort- 
aiice, has been monopolisetl by government. Iron, 
copjK-r, lead, quicksilver, and coal, are foiiml in Servia: 
but few or no mines are wrought ; partly from a want of 
capital and enterprisi*, hut partly also, it is alleged, from a 
wish on tJie part of government to conceal .such teni|tting 
source.s of national wealth, to avoid exciting any desiro 
in it.s neighbours to possess tlieinselves of the princi- 
palities. 

llntil a more extensive commerce take pl.ace on the 
Danube, or a free communication of some kind l)e esta- 
blished between tlie Upper Save and tlie Austrian jxtrtson 
tin* .Atiiiatlc, the great natural resources of S(*rvia must 
eontimie all but unavailable. Her produce being similar 
to tliat of the S. provinetjs of Austria and Kussia, tlicse 
states throw obstacles in the way of lier commcrci* ; at 
the same time tfiat the adjacent 'Turki.sli provinces have 
no need of her stajiles. I’lu* want of roails is, also, a 
great drawback on the prosperity of all the provinces in 
this remote nart of Europe : the only high road in Servia 
is that whii li leads from Belgrade to Ailrianople. 

Servia, however, is less ineoiivenienced than most of 
the coiitiguou.s provitices by the want of roads, their de- 
ficiency being, in part at least, compensated by tlie easy 
acee.ss to the great navigable rivers by wbicl) she i.s almost 
surrounded. A more liberal and bolder comineriial 
policy on tlio part oj‘ .Austria would do much to develope 
tlie resources and advance the civilisation of the Ser- 
vians ; and hy attaching them to her interests, it would 
seem, also, to be the safest in a political point of vii;w. 

'I'lic Si*rviaii.s, belong to the widely-spread Slavonian 
stork, with which most part of E. Europe is peopled, 
'I'heir language is tlie most refined of tlie .Soutliern Sla- 
vonian dialects, and their jioetry ranks higli among tliat 
of the E. h'.uropean nations, (^v. /iuu’ritifi's S/urimt-ns 
of tlw Popular Poetry the Servians.) In tlieir man- 
ners and customs the Servian.s diil’er little from tlie 
other Slavonic tribes in their vicinity {see 'I’krkky, 
&c.): they arc in general almost equally uncivilised, 
backward in the arts, &c., Ignorant and sii|)erstitions ; 
though in some of the larger towns some degree of ad- 
vance h.'is of late been perceptible. 

Servia is divided into G provs., and 13 districts ; chief 
towns Belgrade, the cap., .Semendria, Nis.sa, Jogodina, 
Kragajewaez, and Foschega. In the middle ages, it 
fonned an indep. kingdom, the dominion of which ex- 
tended over parts of liulgaria, Bosnia, Albania, tv c. : it 
was conquered liy the Turks in 1365, 'I’lie 'fnrks still 
garrison Belgriule, which U the residence of a pacha ; 
but nothing is lef^tlicin beyond this military occupation, 
an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Porte, and 
a small yearly tribute to the sultan, 'fhe internal go- 
veriiinent is wholly In the band.s of the Servians. Early 
in the present century, a successful revolt took place, 
headed by Czerny- George, a native chief, who, in 1866, 
took Belgrade from the Turks, and continued to govern 
the country till the peace of 1814 ; when it again sub- 
mitted to the Turks, and Czcrny-Gcorgo took refiige in 
Kussia. A new revolt, under Milosch Obrenowltsch, ’« 
IKl.*!, was equally rurcessful, and Milosch has till lately 
held th* rein* of government. He established a rfl’l"*;' 
sentative assembly, a council of ministry, &c. In IM ’. 
a general poll-tax, to meet the state expenses, ano 
various other financial plans, were luloptcd. But whe- 
ther it were owing, as has been alleged, to Kussian iini'i- 
cnce, or to other circumstances, Milosch was obliged to 
to resign the government, and retire to his estates u 
Wallacnia in 1839, since which jjcriod ho has been suc- 
ceeded by hi* second son, Prince Michael. Servia miV 
small standing military force of about 1,760 men, 1.*^ 
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plain on tho Guadalquivir crossed here by a bridge of 
ooats, ro. N.E. Cadiz, and m. 8.8.W. Madrid. 
I.at. 37® 23' 50" N., long. 6® 47' 47" W. Pop., acc. to 
Miflano, 91,360. It has numerous suburbs, but the city 
proper is about 4 m. in circuit; enclosed by a line of 
circumvallation 13 in. in circ. The ancient suburb of 
Triana is on the right bank ; but with tiiis exception, 
Seville lies wholly on the E. side of the river. “ The 
streets, with a few exceptions, are narrow and crooked, 
some of them being so contracted that one may touch 
both walls at the same time. Few are wide enough for 
carriages ; and many through which coaches pass, show, 
by tho deep furrows in the walls, that one nave touched, 
and often both at the same time.” {Totonsend's Spain, I 
ii. 315.) The street or place, called the Alameda, in the | 
centre of the town, planted with elm trees, is, however, 
very magnlhccnt ; Ixdng 600 yards in length, by 150 in 
width, decorated with 3 fountains, and with statues of 
Hercules and Julius Ca?sar. And snee Mr. Townsend’s 
time various improvements have been introduced ; old 
streets have been repavt'tl, obstructions and irregularities 
removed, and numerous niuderu wide streets built hi 
straight lines with regular and handsome houses. On 
the whole, however, Seville has all the peculiarities 
of a Moorish town, ami furnishes a good specimen 
of the architecture of the Moors in their streets and 
houses, the former of which, narrow, close, and dirty, 
appear in strange contrast with the extensive and airy 
mansions that ojien on them, neatly white-waslicd, and 
Studded with numerous windows, each having its cool- 
looking, green Venetian shutters. Tlie Pasco and the 
Delicias are the principal public walks, and perhaps in 
iwint of rural beauty are superior to any in Spain. Tlie 
ibrmcr is here what the Prado is in Madrid; and in it 
the pop. may be studied to tiie best advantage. Among 
the public buildings are .‘31 ciiurches, including tho ca- 
thedral, numerous large edifices formerly conventual, 
but many of which have lately been turned iuto manu- 
factories ; an exchange, gnildiiall, 10 hospitals, one of 
which is militurv. an a.sylum for d<*cayed priests, H sets 
of barracks, 7 prisons, aiid 2 theatres. 

The cathedral, built in the I lth and 1.5th centurie.s, oc- 
cupies the site of a Moorish mosque ; but it seems highly 
nrobable that it was a Christian cliurcli prior to tlie Mo- 
hammedan conquest. It has .5 naves, hut no dome or cen- 
tral tower. It is, ai'cording to Townsend, 4‘20 ft. in length 
by ‘263 ft. in breadth ; ttie heiglit from the door to the 
roof being estiraab'tl at 126 ft. ‘‘ The cathedral,” says 
Mr. Swinburne, ” is more cried up than I think it dt*- 
serves ; it is by no means equal to Vtirk min8t<*r for 
lightness, elegance, and Gothic delicacy. The clu.stered 
pillars are too thick, tho aisles too narrow, and the 
choir, by being placed in the centre, spoils the wliole 
coup d'ceil, and renders the rest of the church little 
better than a heap of long jjassages. ’*> d’he ornamental 
parts are but clumsy imitations of the models loft by the 
Moors, Not one of the gr<‘at entrance.^ or [xirches is 
fini,slied ; and to disfigure the whole pil<‘, a long range of 
buildings in the modern style hH.H been added to the old 
part.” (ii. 2.3.) The only remaining parts of the mosque 
are the Giralda, or lieifry, and the great gate of the 
cloisters, the latter of which is a fine specimen of the 
|>§8t style of Moorish architecture. 

The most adinlre<i feature in the whole cathedral, 
however, is the Giralda (weathercock), a brick biwer 
2'>H ft. in height, and exactly square, ea<-h sitle being 50 
ft. in breadth. Tliis is surmounted by 4 smaller towers, 
which are crowned by a small cupola, tlie wliole termi- 
ratlng in IhogiraliUt, which gives its name to tlie tower, a 
colossal bronze statue of Faith, litaring a Hag and palm- 
branch, 14 ft. in height, and of great weight, but so 
delicately poised as to turn with the slightest variation 
of the wintl. Tlie height from the grouml to the top of 
the statue is said by Mifiatio to be 36i Span. feet. The 
ascent to tho top of the great tower is by an inclined 
plain, so gradual that one may ride up witlinut incon- 
vqpienco ; the view from the summit is superb, extend- 
ing over the entire plain. In point of riches, this cathe- 
dral ranked second only to that of Toledo. It liad, also, 
with the church of the Capuchins, and the chapel of the 
hospital ae la Caridad, some noble pictures by Murillo ; 
but, though some of these have been preserved, others 
have become, cither by purchase, or the right of con- 
quest, the property partly of private individuals, and 
partly of Marshal Soult, and other French generals. 

Some of the Castilian monarchs are burled within the 
eatliedra) ; but, as Uourgoiiig has observed, these tombs 
excite no emotions compared to those excited by the 
sight of the slab, in front of the choir, which once covered 
the remains of Coi.umbus. It is inscHbed, A Castilla y 
Aragon otro Mundo dio Colon — To Castile and Aragob 
Colon (Columbus) gave another world. A sublime and 
not too ambitious an epitaph. We may add, that the 
remains of Columbus, after reposing here for about 30 
years, were carried across the Atlantic, fid deposited in 
the cathedral of St. Domingo : but, in 1795, on the cap* 
ture ol St. Domingo by the blacks, the ashes of the Ulus. 


trious dead were again raised by the whites, and carried 
to the Havannah, where they are now deposited. It is 
worthy of notice, that the library belonging to the ca- 
thedral was begun in 41560, by the bequest of 20,000 
vols. left for the purpose by Hernando, one of Columbus’ 
sons. 

The large organ, which is considerably larger than 
that of Haarlem, has altogether 5,300 pities, with 1 10 
stops. “Nothing,” says Inglis, “can exceed the nui- 
jesty of the music awakened by this orgaiy and, at 
times, the effect is almost too overpowering for huiuuu 
senses.” (/ng/Zs, ii. 57, 58, ; Cook's Sketches, i. 132. and 
il. 93—96.) 

Immediately under tho Giralda, occupying one side of 
a small square, is the archbishop’s palace, with a hand- 
some front, and opposite to it is the Lot\fa, or exchange, 
a quadrangular etUlico, with a central patw, comprising 
apartments, some of which are still used by the mer- 
chants, though the greater part has been converted into 
an Archivio de las papcles de Jndias, or repository for 
American archive.s ; the voluminous records Ijere pre- 
served being as carefully placed and ticketed, as if Spain 
still continued to give law to her ci-devant transatlantic 
possessions ! The floors arc laid in chequered marble; and 
the grand staircase is of highly polished red marble, and re- 
markably handsome. ( Scott's Honda and Granada, ii . I (16. ) 
A little removed from the Lonja is the Alcazar, a royal pa- 
lace and gardens, said to have been constructed in imita- 
tion of tho Alhambra, principally by Peter the Cruel and 
Charles V. Swinburne correctly terms it, “ a pasticcio of 
Saracenic, conventual, and Grecian architecture.” 'I'lie 
exterior has a miserable appearance; but the first court, 
after entering the g.ite, has a grand effect. U is 93 ft. in 
length, by 69 ft. in breadth, flagged with marble, and,sur- 
rounded with a colonnade of white marble Corinthian 
pillars, of hamlsomi' jiroportlons, and well executed, tin; 
walls bi'hiiid being covered with grotesque designs in 
the Moori.sh taste. Next to the Court of Lions, in the 
Alhambra, thi.s court Is perhaps the best piece of Arabic 
building in Spain for execution and delicacy of d<'si.,'ii, 
though the ornaments of the palace in Seville be nnuh 
inferior to tiioseof that in Granada. The Alcazar coin- 
pri8e.s a suite of 78 successive apartments, Ivaving carved 
ceilings, with walls, like those ot the Alhambra, with well- 
preserved arabesques. By far the most splendid, how- 
ever, is the II.'ill of Ambassadors, a splendid apartment, 
adorned with designs in stucco, and with a floor of va- 
riegated marble. Within tho Alcazar are many fine 
paintings, by Murillo, Velasipiez, Luis de Vargas, ami 
other Spanish ma-sters, with a few specimens of the 
Itidian school; but several of the best pictures haM’, 
within the last few years, boon removed to the publii- 
pallery at Madrid. A considerable portion of the palace 
Is now let out in lodging-houses, and to private indivi- 
duals ; tho portion reserved for the sovereign coniprishig 
only a small section of the entire pile. The gardens, 
which are of small extent, are laid out according to the 
Moorish taste, in formal alleys, with chipped myrtle 
h<*tlgf?8 and trees, cut to resemble warriors armed with 
clubs. I’lic walks In some parts are laid with tiles, through 
which ji ls-d'eau are made to flow, which, by turning a 
screw, suddenly water not only the garden, but its un- 
wary visiters. The Casa Pilatn, another of the sightH 
of .Seville, is a private house, said to have been built on 
the exact model of that of the Homan governor of .Ic- 
rusalem ! Within the city, also, are many structures of 
Homan origin, which still show traces of their former 
magnificence, 'rhe octagon tower, or Torre d'Oro, was 
probably built by one of the Caesars. The Cailos dc 
Carmona, a Homan aqueduct of 410 arches, still conveys 
water to the city from Alcala ; and the gates, especially 
that of 'I’riana, are very magnificent, though of einially 
ancient origin. Most of the other objects worth n"- 
tlcc are without the walls. The first in order is the 
Plaxa de los Toros, or circus for bull-fights, half HaiiKi 
and half stone, and capable of accommodating 14,009 
spectiitors. 

Tlie next remarkable object is the royal tohatw 
manufactory, a huge edifice 440 ft. In length by 280 ft- 
breadth, so strongly built and guarded by walls amt 
ditches, as to appetu',ltke a fort or citadel, raised to over- 
awe the citizens. It employs about 400 hands, of wnun 
more than a half are engaged in making cigars, but, 
despite all the precautions of government, fully m'lo 
tenths of tho cigars made use or are said to be 
tinely imported. {Scott, ii. 110.) The cannon-founary 
is, on the whole, a creditable national institution, 
not it present in any great activity. Among the np'cr 
public establishtncnts, may be specified the cavalry bar- 
racks, royal saltpetre manufactory, military ’ 

Ac. The market-place is large, and admirably r 
its purpose, tho buildings being arranged In streets, a 
open space surrounding the whole, with gates and on - 
mental fountains. In the suburb of Triana is a r 
market for tho supply of the gitanos, or gypsies, us cn 
inhabitants. - 

The arrangement of the streets is very different iro 
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that observable in most other Spanish towns, and is 
mainly the effect of the hot climate. To a similar cjmse 
nmy be traced the internal arrangement of the houses. 
Tlieyare built almost universally in the form of a square, 
with a spacious court-yard, or pntioy frequently paved 
with marble, and surrounded by piazzas opening on the 
apartments of the gnnmd-floor ; the exterior as well as 
every other part of the liouse being kept carefully white- 
washed, the massive green wooden blinds of the windows 
being kept closely sliut during the day. In addition to 
this, the rooms, which are usually paved with tiles, are 
furnished with ponderous window-shutters half a foot 
tliick, kept shut till the sun is off the windows, when 
they are partially opened to admit tlio breeze. Hence 
tlie houses are so very dark, that visiters at first with 
dirticulty distinguish the inmates. The climate may 
also be said to divide the houses Into two distinct parts. 
During the winter montlis (commencing in Dct. and 
ciHiing w ith April) tlie family inhabits the upper parts of 
the house, which are then tliickly matted, and the rooms 
artificially heated by brasiers of chareoal ; but when the 
liot went nor sets in, these apartments are shut up, and a 
general move is made to the ground-tloor, whieii, being 
considerably cooler, and opening on the patio, renders 
tin; lieat more endurable. “ It is a pretty sigld, indeed,” 
.says .Sir A. Urook(! {Travels in Spain and Morocco, 
i. 43.), ” to saunt<*r during the delicious moonlight even- 
ings of summer along the fashionable streets of the city ; 
and nothing can be more strikingly l)rilJiant than the 
appearance of the houses and Injtels of the nobility and 
wealthier classes. On looking through the trellissed 
iron door opening to the street, you pcTcoive the entire 
patio brilliantly illuminated, well furnisljed, and willi 
liiefures suspended from the marble columns of the 
arches. An awning forms a sullicient roofing i)y niglit 
a.s well as by day, and converts the space l)elow into a 
spacious and lofty saloon, in the centre of which dif- 
ferent Jets-d'eau spout forth from a marble fountain, 
both cooling the air, and watering a variety of swu'ct, 
oiioriferons plants, scattered around in flower-pots. 
11(00 the young ladies of the family may be .seen en- 
joying the coolness of the evening, engaged in work, 
.;imu.sing themselves with music and singing, and receiv. 
ing the visits of tlielr frienils.” Tlie.se summer habits 
are truly Moorish ; and even in trilles glimpses of 
tln'in become easily visible, as, for instance, in the con- 
ti'rnpt of chairs, for which mats and low stools are pretty 
generally .substituted by all classes. 

The aspect of the pop. of Seville differs greatly from 
that of Madrid. Kven in the uirper ranks, there is some- 
thing in tlie ladie.s of an eastern apjM arauce : tliey ar<i 
more frequentiy veiled, their cheeks seem tinged with a 
hue of Moorish blood, and, along with the fire of a Cas- 
tilian eye, there is mingled a shade of Oriental .softm'ss. 
Among the lower orders of the women, ahso, as among 
the Moqrs, may be remarked an extravagant and taste- 
less profusion of gaudy ornarmmts, immen.so ear-rings 
and bracelets, numcron.s ring.s, <Svc. ; and the dress of the 
Andalusian peasant Is even more grote.squc and onia- 
ineiitcd than that of the women, his jacket and waistcoat 
being almost always trimmed with gold or silver, and 
yvery arti<!le of his dress covered with silk cords and 
buttons. Another striking difference between Madrid 
and Seville is in the great mass of ragged, wretched- 
looking people in the latter, in conseqmmcemainly of the 
heat (if tire climate, which renders lalrour a disagreeable 
exertion, especially in a country where subsistence is so 
easily procured. I.et a small loaf of bread be given to 
one of these sons of idleness, he makes a hole in it, begs 
a little oil, not worth refushtg, which he pours in, and 
soaking his bread as he eats it, he is set up for the day ; 
and if ho succeed in getting a two-quarto piece, he may 
procure as many grapes as his heart can (lesire. What 
incitement has such a one to he busy ? The upper and 
middle ranks of Seville live more luxuriantly, hut not 
better than those of Madrid ; for the luxurio.s of the for- 
.mer, their iced waters, lemonade, and pomegranate's, 
their cool patios, fountains, and baths, are necessary to 
A mid comfort. Hut even in his ordinary diet, the 
Andalusian has the advantage over the Castilian ; for 
though it be true that, like the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces, he dines on the eternal vuchcro, its ingre- 
dients are better in Andalusia than in (’astilc, the pigs 
being fed on the ilex-nuts and the vegetables of S. Spain, 
being perhaps the finest in the world. 'I'lie dillerenco 
between Andalusia and Castile is still further observable 
the state’ of society in the two provinces* The 
tortulla of Seville is quite different from that of Ma- 
nna, the former being at any rate more animated, if not 
inore intellectual, and the dulncss helped out with cards, 
naucin^ forfeits, and other amusements, independent of 
mere chit-eijat and persiflage. Balls and suppers are 
reserved for great occasions j but certainly substantial 
entertainments arc more general than in the capital, 
perhaps because wealth Ts more generally diffused. 
Morals ai e at a very h»w ebb. 


The feast, the song, the revd here at^unds; 

Strange modeN of merriment the hours consume. 

Nor bleed those patriots with thoir country’s wounds. 

Nor here \Var'.s i larion, but I..ovo’s rebeck sounds ; 

Hore Folly still his votaries inthralls; 

And young-oye<l Lowdness walks her midnight rounds: 

Girt with the silettt crimo.s ot'canitals, 

Still to the last kind V’ice clings to too tottering walls. 

Chikk Harold, I., st. 46. 

In Seville it is almost a derision to a married woman to 
have no cortejo, and a jest against aseflorita not to have 
her am ante.. Indeed, the gallantries of the latter are not 
unfroquently carried quite as far as tho intrigues of the 
former. ( Inglis, ii. 39—4 1 . ) 

But with all this corruption, the course of society runs 
smooth ; jealousy appears not to disturb the mhiage, the 
parties living together with all the outward show of 
mntu.i] esteem, and inflicting the history of their private 
bickerings only on their mOst intimate friend.s. Tho 
amusements ot the middle and higher classes con.sist of 
the daily promenading on the Paseo or Alameda (the 
Hyde Park or Regent Street of London) ; theatrical en- 
tertainments. of which they are passionately fond, and 
no mean judges ; and the tertulia, which are so arranged 
.as to succeed each other in tlie arrangements of the (Jay. 
Tlie low'cr cla.sses are fond of dancing ; hut of music they 
have little knowledge, for notliing can well be more dis- 
agreeable than tlieir crazy guitars. {Scott's Honda, il. 
l‘J3 — I‘2H. ; and Ing/i.'t, ubi supra.) 

.Seville, as a place of residence for a stranger who cares 
only for sensual gratifications, is perhaps j)referable to 
.any other Sp.anish city. It is .said that tliere is not a day 
throughout the yi'ar in which the surf does not sliine on 
Seville. W inter is scarcely felt ; and if tlie lieats of 
summer he oppressive, as they truly .are during the pre- 
vah'iH'c of the solano, the streets, hous( s, arid eccnomv ol 
life are adiniralily adajHed to lessen liu ir intiueiici'. 'I'luj 
surrounding country, witli its orange and lemon groves, 
ac’aci.is, and other flowering trees and shrubs, is all that 
OIK! can desire : fruits of many varieties and clioieo 
flavour may l>e ii.ad almost for notliing, and every neces- 
sary of life may he procured in abinulanee, and at very 
moderate rates, (iame, fruit, and vegetables are excel- 
lent ; and the bread (hrouglit to market from the neigh- 
bouring vill.ige of Aleala dos Pwnnrforc.') is said to be the 
liest in Spain. Meat is reasonable, hut of rather indiffe- 
rent (piality. 

S(‘ville has several establi.shments for the promotion of 
learning, science, and geiu'ral edueation ; but of these 
few, if .any, c.ui he considered as very etticieiit. Its 
university, founded in 1302, is in tho most b.ackward 
state possible. The other scholastic establishmimts 
comprise a school of medicine, two mathematical schools, 
a college of agriculture, and an academy of the fine arts, 
besides the ancient, though dec.aying, school of St. Elmo 
for navig.ation and gunnery. Seville has also several 
societies for tho promotion of different hranclu'S of 
liter.aturc and science ; hut they exercise little influence, 
owing to the general want of sound elementary edu- 
cation. 

If we might believe the stories which book-maker after 
book-maker has repeated, usque ad namcani, of tho 
former flourishing stati' of manufactures in .Seville, w’e 
should certainly conclude that in the. 15th and Kith cen- 
turies it was decidedly superior, as a manufacturing 
town, to wliat Manchester now is ! It is said, for ex- 
ample, to have liad, in 1.319, ID, 000 silk looms, and 
liio.i (HI person'. ( inployed in the Vtixious hr.anches of the 
?ilk m.iiiuiaclure ! * Such a statement carries absurdity 
on its face ; and Capmany has shown conclusively, from 
the letter of the Venetian ambassador, N.avagero, who 
visited Seville in 1.325, and otherwise, that it is doubtful 
whether it had then a dozen silk looms ; and that, in- 
ste.'id of being a city with some .3(M),(K)0 or fiOO.OOO inhah., 
as must have been thc^ case had it had 130,000 eng/iged in 
the silk tr;ulo only, there is no reason to think that it 
was then larger or more populous than at present, ( Ques- 
tiories Crificas, p. 27., &e. ) It is true that at a subseqi^ent 
period the silk manufacture attained to considemblc im- 
portance in Seville, there being, in IfiriO, about 3,000 looms 
engaged in the business. The nuanufacture has since un- 
dergone m,any vicissitudes ; but in the earlier part of 
the present century it employed about 2,4(X) looms. 
Owing, however, to the loss of the colonial markets, 
and still more to tho harassed state of the country for 
many ye.ar8 b.ack, the number of looms is at present re- 
duced to from .300 to (KK). Coarse woollen cloths are 
made in considerable quantities, but tliey are both in- 
ferior to, and much dearer than similar English fabrics. 
There are several large tanneries, manufactories of hats, 
combs, earthenware, &c. ; but, as in the rest of Spain, 
the processes are so clumsy, that. s(>eaking generally, all 
manufactured articles are of inferior quality. The to- 

* Aiu'ing others, these statements are given as if they were un- 
nuestloii.ii ’ly^aborde (//iwcidwr, iii. 258. ed. 18.3.3); and hy 
Moreau do in his Sfnlinliipie d’ Ktpagvr, 14.3. The latti i, 

Indeed, is .v wreicneil pciform.'^nce, tDtally unworthy of confidence. 
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bacco manufactory, iron foundry, and saltpetre establish- hemp, various fruits, Sec., and about 350,000 hoctol. of 
Ijpent, have been already mentioned government mono- wine, are annually protiuced. The quality of the latter 
poHes. The trade of Seville rose to considerable Import- is, with few exceptions, very inferior, and about half the 
ance after the discovery of America, in consequence of its produce is made into brandy- The annual produce of wool 
l^ing vested with the monopoly of the commerce between Is estimated at 400,000 kilog. Fat cattle, hogs, |)oultry, 
Spain and the New World. This advantage, however, timber, brandy, and vinegar, are the principal exports of 
was soon lost, from the difficulty of navigating the Gua- the dep. In 1835, of 127,942 properties subject to the 
daiquivir with large vessels ; and the trade was trans- contrih. fonciere, 69, .394 were assessed at less than 5 fr., 
ferred to Cadi*. The river, at certain times of the year, and 17,611 at from 5 to 10 fr. Minerals unimportant, 
is accessible as far as Seville for ships of 100 tons ; but. The manufacturing industry of the dep. is of little con- 
generally speaking, all vessels drawing more than 10 ft. sequence. It Is divided into four arronds. : chief towns, 
water are obliged to load and unload 8 m. below the city. Nlort (the cap.), Pressuire, Mellc, and Parthenay. it 
Some efforts, however, have lately been made for the sends 4 mems. to the (’h. of Dep. Registered electors. 
Improvement of the navigation. The exports comprise in 1838-39, 1..57.5. Total public rev. in 1831, .5,747,475 fr. 
wool, goat-leather, oil, silk, and fruit, particularly {Hueo, Mt. Dettx-Smres ; French Official Tables.) 
oranges. The trade in oranges is carried on principally SHAFTE.SBURY, a pari, and mun. bor, and inarket- 
with England, to which about 40 cargoes are sent every town of England, co. Dorset, partly in Sixpenny Hand- 
year, comprising about IG, 000 chests, 1-lOth of which are ley hund., and partly In Alcester liberty, on the border 
bitter, and the rest sweet oranges : the chief part of the of Wilts, 22^ m. N.E. Dorchester, ami 95 m. S. W. I^on- 
export takes place in Nov. and Dec. The imports com- don. Previously to the Reform Act, the mun. and pari, 
prise various manufactures from England (many of boundaries of the bor., which were co.extensUre, com- 
which, however, are contraband): hides, hemp, and prised onlj’ portions of the parishes of the Holy Trinity, 
flax, from the Baltic; iron from Rilboa, and colonial St. Peter, and St. .Tames ; with a pop., hi 1831, of 2,742. 
produce from Cuba and Porto RicO. A considerable But since then tiie municipal limits nave been enlarged, 
coasting trade is carried on with Cadiz, Malaga, Barco- so as to include the whole of those parishes, with that 
Iona, and other ports of Spain ; and there is daily steam part of Motcomb in which Ennmoro Green and Long 
communication with St. Lucar and Cadiz. Cross are situated ; and the pari, boundary comprises the 

Seville stands on the site of the //fsnrtr//s of the Romans, entire parishes of Cann, St. Riimbald, Melbury and 
It opened its gates to the Moors in 711, soon after their Compton Abbas, Stower Provost, Ea.st Slower, TodbcTc?, 
invasion of Spain, and continued in their possession above St. Margaret’s Marsh, ^lotcomb, Donliead (in Wilts), 
five centuries, lieing the seat first of a regal, afterwards and the chapelry of Hartgrove, making a total area of 
of an aristcxrraticnl government. It was taken by the 20,910 acres. Pop., in IH3I, S,9G9. 

Christians in 1217, after one of the most ob.stinate sieges The tow-n Is situated on the top, and extends nearly to 
mentioned in Spanish history; but since then it has the verge of a high narrow hill. It is healthy, thoMgli, 
seldom been the scene of military exploits. It is known from its situation, the air is often bleak and piercing, 
in diplomatic history by a treaty concluded in it in 1729, TIjough irregular, it is well built, a large proportion of 
by Spain, England, France, and Holland. In the autumn the house.s being constructed of frees, one quarried 
of 1800, it was visited by the pestilential fever which in the neighbouriiood. Shaftesbury had anciently 12 
caused such mortality at Cadiz, and it is said that between churches, besides several chantries, a celebrated monas- 
the I2th Aug. and Ist Nov. of th.at year. It lost nearly tery, an hospital, &c. It has now but 3 clmrclu’s, the 
a fourth part of its inhab., half tlie sutferers being, principal of wbiclj, St. Peter’s, is i)f great antiquity, and 
however, Gitanos or gypsies, inhabiting the suburb of nas some elegance, though much disfigured by modern al- 
Triana. On the invasion of Spain by Napoleon, in IHOH, terations. Holy Trinity is joined with St. Peter’s, St.Mar- 
Seville asserted the national independence, and received tin’s, and St. I.awrence, in a rectory worth 1G8/. a year, 
the junta when driven from Madrid. It however sur- St. J^aines’s is also a rectory, worth 2sG/. a year. Both 
rendered to the French, on the l.st February 1810, and livings arc in tlie diocese of Bristol, and the gift of the 
remained in their hands till the 27th Augu.«t,*l812, when F.arl of Shaftesbury. {Eccl. licv. Rep.) In the s))at ious 
they left It, in consequence of their defeat at Sala- and well-phuited churchyard of Ht)ly Trinity is inclosed 
manca. a considerable portion of the wall of Shaftesbury Abbey, 

Seville has given birth to several distinguished indivi- being all that remains of that once famous edifice. It 
du.als, among whom have been included in antiquity the is said to have been erected by the wife of Edmund, 
emperors Adrian, Trajan, and I’hcodosius. 'I'iiere can, great grandson of king Alfred, for Benedictine iiums, 
however, be little or no doubt that these illustrious Indi- ( Co Gibson’s ed. 1. GO.) It was afterwards railed 
viduals were all natives of Italica, a Roman city, a few St. Edward’s Abbey, from Edward the Martyr, who was 
miles N.E. from Hi.spalis. Among ^he^nore remarkable murdered at Corfe Castle, having been buried in it. After 
individuals of whom Seville has to boa.st in modern times the churches, the principal public buildings comprise a 
maybe specified Las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, the de- handsome town-hall, recenlly built by the Marq. of Wc.st- 
fender of the Indians ; Antonio de Ulloa, the traveller minster, at an expense of 3,000/., and meetmg-hOuses 
and economist ; Lopez de Rueda, the father of Spanish for Friends, Independents, Weslcyans, &c. A free school, 
comedy, &c. The famous navigator, Magellan, or Ma- for 20 poor boys, was founded in 1719 ; and there are 
gelhaens, sailed from Seville on the 20th of Sept., 1519, almshouses for both men and women. From its elevated 
on the expedition in which he discovered the straits that position, Shaftesbury labours under a deficiency of water, 
bear his name. which is conveyed up the hill In carts or on horseback, 

SEVRES, a small town of France, dep. Seine-et-Oisc, its supply aifording employment to a number of persons, 
on the Seine, alwut midway between Pans and Versailles, The town had formerly a manufacture of shirt buttons, 
being 5 m. N.W. the latter city. Pop. about 4,000. It which employed many women and children; but it has 
has been long famous for its royal manufactory of porce- now ceased, and it has few outward signs of prosperity, 
lain, or Sevres china ; which, lor elegance of design and though it is said that its condition has latterly improved, 
excellence of quality, is equal, if not sufierior, to any (Ttoundanj Rep., S^c.) 

made in Europe. A large museum is established here, Shaftesbury is mentioned as a bor. in Domesdiiy Book ; 
in which are collected specimens of most kinds of earth- but its only existing municipal charter is that of James b, 
enware manufactured in France and other countries, confirmed by Charles II. It sent 2 mems. to the H. oft. 
There is a warehouse in the Rue RIvoll, in Paris, for the from the reign of Kdw. I. down to the passing of tno 
sale of Sevres china. The quarries whence the clay used Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its members, ami 
in the manufacture of the porcelain has been obtained at the same time increased its boundaries as already 
form extensive wine vaults. The Seine is crossed here stated. Theelectionformems.wasformerlyvestediabj*- 
by 9 handsome stone bridge. inhabs. paying scot and lot. Reg. electors, in 1839-4U, 

SEVRES (DEUX-), a dep. of France, reg. W ., prin- 491. Since the Municipal Reform Act it has been go* 
cipally between the 4Gth and 47th degs. N. lat., and verned by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 councillors. 
(K^and 1'^ W. long.; having N. Malne-ct- Loire, E. Vi- Corn, revenue., in 1840, IHO/. No courts are held wittiKi 
enne, S. Charente and Charente Inferleure, and W. Ven- the bor. Market-day, Saturday; fairs, Palm Saturday, 
d^. Area, 607,350 hectares. Pop., in 1836, 294,850. A June 24., Nov. 23., for all kinds of cattle, 
hill chain, running from S.K. to N.W , divides the dep. Shaftesbury is supposed to bo on or near the site d 
into two portifms, very unlike each other in their general ancient British town called Caerseplan ; hut ^ 

aspect, the southern being nearly flat, and the northern little importance till the foundation of its 
very much diversified. Principal rivers, the two Sevres (or and has latterly depended principally on J’*' .’f ' »• 
Ffiortnisc and Santaise), whence the name of the dep. : privileges. It gives the title of earl to the nolde faim y 
one discharges itself Into the Atlantic in Vendee, the Asble^ Cooper. {Farl. Munic. and Boundary Rcpoi * 
latter falling into the Loire. A large proportion of the soil Appendices, &c.) . ,, 

is stony, but there are some rich tracts. In isaw, thearftble .SHAIIABAD, a district of British I^idia, presld. ^ 
lands were estimated at 404,355 hectares; meadows, gal. nrov. Bahar, between the dLstricts of I atnu, ' > 
74,953 do. ; vineyards, 20,893 do. ; orchards, &c. 9,675 and Ramghiir, on the E. and 8., and Benares, Gnazei | 
do.; and woods, 36,0Wdo. Shallow lakes, pools, &c. and Sanin, on the W. and N. Area, 4,650 sq. y 

occupy at least 10,000 hectares. Agriculture is generally (1822), 908,8.50, nearly all Hindoos. The Canges ^ ^ 
very backward, being, in most parts, distinguished by an it N., the Soue W., and the Carainnassa h. sujrar, 
obstinate atbichment to old methods; but more corn is fertile, its staples being opium, tobacco, yf its 

raised than is required for home consumption. Flax, indigo, and hemp; it Is celebrated for the excellent 
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roads, a distinction mainly owing to a salutary reserva- 
tion in the original land settlement with the Zemindars 
of a cert^n annual sum to keep them in repair. Total 
land revenue (1829-30), 14,80,483 rupees. 

SIIAHJEHANPOOH,a district of British India, prov. 
Delhi, having N.E. Nepaul, E. Oude, S. the latter and 
the district of Furriickabad, and W. Saiswan, Bareilly, 
and Pillibhect Area, 1,420 sq. m. Pop. uncertain. 
Total public revenue in 1829-30, 11^4,130 rup. Its cap. 
town of the same name, 175 m. S.E Delhi, Is reported to 
be more wealthy and nearly as poi)ulou8 as the latter 
city ; so that it may probably have 50,000 inhabs. (//a- 
%HiUon.) There are Bother towns, named Shahjehan- 
poor, in Malwah, Lahore, and N. Hindustan. 

.SHANNON, a river of Ireland, being by far the 
largest and most important in that island, and hardly 
indeed inferior, if it be not superior, to any in the United 
Kingdom. It has, in many respects, particularly in its 
nearly insulating an extensive prov., in the direction of 
its course, the length of its navigation, and the magni- 
tude of its a'stuary, a striking resemblance to the Se- 
vern. Its source is generally traced to tlie base of Cuiicagh 
Mountain, in the N.W. part of Cavan. After running 
a few miles, it fails into Lough Allen, about 10 m. in 
length, and from 4 m. to 5 m. broad ; its course thence 
to Limerick being .S., with a small inclination to the W.; 
issuing from Lough Alhm, it pas.se.s I^itrim, Carrick, 
Tarmonhury, Arc., entering Lough Uee, at Lanesbo- 
rnugh. Tills, which is a very irregularly-shaped exten- 
sive shwt of water, is about 17 m. in length. Leaving 
it, the river, now greatly augmented, passes Athlone, 
and then winds by Shannon Bridge and Banagher to 
Portumna, near which it expands into Lough Derg, a 
narrow lake, 23 ra. in length, with deep bays and inlets. 
K.scaning from the S. extremity of tins lake, it flows on 
to Limerick. Here liaving met tlie tide, it takes a 
W .S.W. direction ; and, gradually expanding into a 
noble a*8taary, unites with the Atlantic, between Kerry 
Head and Loop Head, about 70m. lower down. 

From the head of Lough Allen to its mouth, the 
Shannon has a course of about 214 m. ; viz.. Lough 
Allen, 10 m. ; Lough Allen to Lough Uee, 43m.; Lough 
Bee, 17 m. ; I.ough Hoe to Lough Derg, IkJin. ; Lough 
Derg, 23 m.; Lougii Derg, to Limerick, ITim. ; and 
thence to the river’s mouth, 70 m. Loop Head and 
Kerry Head are about H m. apart. 

But the distance to whicli it has been rendered navi, 
gable is tlie most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with the Shannon. In this respect, indeed, it is siqierior 
to the Thames, Severn, Trent, or any English river. If 
Lough Allen be (as it is considered by some) reckoned 
Its source, it is navigable to its very head ; but, tracing 
its origin to the Ime of Cuiicagh Mountain, there arc only 
6 or 7, out of its entire course of about 220 m., that may 
not be navigated 1 It is unnecessary to insist on the 
value of a river of this sort flowing through the very 
centre of Ireland, insulating the great province of Cou- 
nanght, and “ washing the shores” of 10 out of the 32 
cos. wlilch the island occupies. 

Unluckily, however, the navigation of the Shannon, 
like that of most other rivers not of very great depth, is, 
i I certain places and at certain seasons, a good deal ob- 
structed. It may be navigated, with no very serious 
difficulty, from the sea to Limerick by sliips of 400 tons 
burden. But immediately above tlie city, and in some 
other places, its course is impeded by rocks and rapids, 
and large sums have been expimdcd in improving those 
parts of the navigation, partly by making lateral v\its, and 
partly by deepening the bed of the river. The level of 
Lough Allen is aliout 144 ft. above high water-mark at 
Limerick, the ascent being in a great measure <ivercome 
by one double lock and twenty single locks, placed in 
those situations where lateral cats nave been made to 
avoid the rapids. These cuts are from 13 to 14 ft. wide 
at bottom, having the usual slopes, and are calculated 
for a depth of water varying from 4 to 7 ft. in ordinary 
seasons. Still, however, it must be admltttHl that, con- 
sidering its paramount importance, the navigation of the 
shannon is by no means in a satisfactory state. In dry 
seasons It is Impeded by shallows, on which there are 
sometimes only from 2 to 3 ft. water ; and during floods 
the channel of the river, owing to its frequently expand- 
ing into extensive lakes, and tfie lowness of its baiiKs, is 
discovered. Had it been an English river, 
these difficulties would have been overcome long ago; 
and the money expended upon It might, had it been 
properly and enectually applied, have sufficed to flbviate 
works have not unfrequently been very 
nnsktifully and insufficiently executed. It is now, how- 
ever, under much better management ; but it will re. 
quire a considerable additional expenditure to put the 
works into proper order, and to ensure at all times, what 
If essential, a safe and easy navigation. The 

intrMnction of steam tugs and steam vessels on the 
n.!l .if Shannon has been of Infinite service ; wlth- 
them, indeed, it never could have been turned to 
*nuch account. 
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The Slick, the principal tributary of the Shannoa, 
rises in Roscommon. Its course is S., inclining to the 
E., dividing the cos. of Roscommon and Galway, by 
Castlereagh, Athleague, and Ballinastor, till it unitaa 
with the Shannon at Shannon Bridge. On its E. side 
the Shannon receives the Inny, the Upper and Lower 
Brosna, Miilkerna, Maig, Fergus, &c. The last two 
are navigable to a considerable distance. 

The importance of the Shannon, as a commercial 
river, has been materially increased by its Junction 
with the Grand and Royal Canals from Dublin. I'hough 
defective both in their plan and execution, and made 
at an immense expense, still it is not to be denied that 
they are, particularly the Grand Canal, of great public 
utility. In connection with the Shannon, they have 
opened a communication by water across the island, .so 
that persons living in its centre may send their produce, 
at a moderate cxfn nse, to Dublin or Limerick, as they 
find most advantageous. This laying open of new and 
almost boundless markets has given a stimulus to the 
improvement of the central parts of Ireland, of which 
it is not easy to overrate the influence, and which will,' 
no doubt, be as permanent a.s it is powerful. 

From its situation at the head of the lestuary of the 
.Shannon, in a country naturally of the most exuberant 
fertility, 70 m. from the sea, Limerick is the principal 
cmnormm of the W. of Ireland ; and its commerce is 
both extensive and rapidly increasing. 'I'he value of 
the produce, such as corn, ftour, bacon and pork, butter, 
beef, &c., shipped from tin? port in 1820, amounted to 
525,625/.; and in 1835, when prices were very low, to 
726,000/. In ordinary years it may now (1842) be taken 
at 1,200,000/. 

The badness of the accommodation for shipping is, 
however, a heavy drawbac k upon the trade of Lhnerick. 
At low water ships are obliged to lie aground ; and 
as the bottom consists of hard, rugged,' limestone 
rock, vessels of considerable burden, and those that 
are sharp built, arc liable to be seriously injured by 
grounding. 

But, as already stated (see art. I.imerick), measures 
are now in progress to obviate these inconveniences, 
by constructing a floating harbour in the bed of the 
river opposite the city. [Statistical Acc. qf the British 
Empire, i. 330.) 

SHEERNESS, a sea-port and market-town of En- 
gland, in the par. of Minster, lathe S. Gray, co. Kent, on 
a low tongue of land at the N.W. extremity of the Isle 
of Sheppy, at the confluence of the I'hames and Med- 
way, on the E. bank of the latter. 18^ m. W.N.W. Can- 
terbury, and 36A in. K. by S. London. Pop., ino. par., in 
IH31, 7,983, The town, which owes its rise to the form- 
ation of the naval dockyard, is divided into three part.s, 
called respectively, Shcorness-proper, Blue-town, and 
Miletown, the first two being enclosed by fortifleations. 
During the last few years, also, and especially since the 
fire of 1817, which (icstroyed about 50 houses, the town 
has been much enlarged, as w'cdl as greatly improved, by 
the erection of good brick houses, and the formation of 
several new streets, well paved, and lighted with gas. 
The town was formerly very ill supplied with water ; but 
at tlie beginning of tlie present century, a well was sunk 
by the Board of Ordnance to the depth of 360 ft., whicli 
supplies water, not only to the town and garrison, but to 
the shipping in the Medway. A pier with a causeway 
runs down from the town to low-water mark ; and facing 
l)oth tlie river and sea is a wharf of considerable ex - 
tent. Several old sliips of w ar, also, have been stationed 
on the shore as breakwaters ; formerly they used to servr 
as dwellings for many of tli^)oorer townspeople, but few 
of them are now inhabited. The par. churcL is at Minsti'r, 
but a handsome district church has been erected in the 
Gothic style ; and attached to the garrison is a cliapel, tlio 
ap)K)intment to which is with the Board of Admiralty. The 
Baptists, Independents, We.sloyan Methodists, Unitarians, 
and It. Catholics have their respective places of wior- 
shlp, and there is a Jews’ syn.igogue. Sunclay-.<5choals 
are attached to the town church, and to several of the 
chapels; an Infant school is attended by about 2(;0 chil- 
dren ; a proprietary school ha.s upwards of 40 hoys, and 
there i.s a small endowed chaiity-sehool. The trade of 
Sheerness arises chiefly from the dockyard, and other 
government e.Ntahlishinent.s, though considerable ship- 
ments arc made to London of corn and seeds produced 
on the Island, and of oy.sters from the adjoining oyster- 
beds. I’yrites are cf)Ilectod from the crumbling cliffs for 
the copperas works in the neighbourhood ; and many of 
the inhabs. make a living by picking up or dredging for 
sept aria (an oxide of iron), used in making Parker’s 
Roman cement. Sheeriiess has also become, to a certain 
extent, a resort of sca-bathers for whose accommoda- 
tion there are reading-rooms, baths, bathing-machines, 
A'c. .S‘ amers run daily to and from London during 
summer, besides passage-boats to and from Chatiiam, 
which i.s aboat 11 m. up the Medway. Markets on Sa- 
turday. 

Tnc dockyard, which covers an area of about 50 acres, 
X X 
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<«clo«ed by a *ubstai\tial brick wall, has been greatly near the Infirmary, and St. Mary’s on the S.E. side of 
extended and Improved during the last 25 years, at an the town, are in a similar style, and equally handsome, 
expense of above 1,000,000/. sterling. It has every con- both having been erected, like St. George’s, at the 
tajnience for the building, repair, and fitting out of ships, expen.se of the pari, commissioners. St. .John’s is a still 
It comi>rises a wet dock or basin of about ^ acres, ca- more modern building. Besides the churches, which 
pable of accommodating 10 sail of the line, and in which have accommodation for upwards of l.VKK) persons, 
they may take on board their stores, ammunition, and there are twenty places of worship for different deno- 
provisions, and be, in all respects, equipped re.ady for minations of dissenters. Six of these belong to the 
sea. Tbree dry docks, each suitable for the accommo- Wesleyan Methodists, and are among the largest as 
dation of a line-of-battle ship, have been constructed on well as the mo.st ornamental buildings of the town : 
the E. side of the basin, and open into it. It has also the Independents have five large places of wor8hi|>, 
very extensive stor<>honseR, with mast-houses, mast and there is a handsome Roman Catholic chapel, 
ponds, and slip, smithery, and artificers’ workshops of Most of the places of worship have attached burial 
every description ; with handsome residences for the grounds ; but the custom of interring the d<!ad in the 
commissioners, port-admiral, and other officers of the town will probably grow into disuse, from the opening 
establishment. I'hc princijial offices of the ordnance of an extensive cemetery in the .S.W. suburbs. Con- 
department were, a few years since, removed to Chat- neeted with the various places of worship are numerous 
ham, and the area formerly occupied bv them has been .Sunday-.sehools, furnishing religious instruction to about 
added to the dockyard. The wharf wall, on tl>e S. side 7,(MK) children, fully 3.000 of whom are taught by the 
of the basin in front of the mast-house, is 100, and that Wesleyan iRetiiodlsts, liere a nnmerons and ii»t^lligent 
on the river front r>0 ft. in width, lined on both 8ide.s with body. Three national schools are attended ijy 500 hoys 
granite. Numerous convicts are cnuployed in the dock- and 0.50 girls; 4 Lancastrian schools (one of which is 
yard and on the imlks, chiefiy in the improvement and stipporU'd by the Wesleyans) by 750 boys and 40t) girls, 
repairs of the former. an<l 7 iufant-.schools by upwards of l,fK)0 children of both 

Sheerness, which so late as the time of the (amnnon- sexes. The out-townships have also niimerous Snnday- 
wealth was a mere swamp, was fixed upon after the .schools, with 8 national and 3 infant schools. Agranimar- 
Restoration as an Important position for a ortre.ss. The school, founded in the reign of James I., has an endow, 
works, however, were still incomplete when the Dutch, ment of about 140/. a-year, 3-5ths of which are itaid to 
under l)e Ruyler, in 1(507, took and destroyed the fortress the head-master and 2-.5tlt8 to the usher, both of whom 
and the shipping. ( SVe Chatham.) The fortilications receive entrance-fees, and other extra-payments, from 
w'erc afterwards constructed on a larger scale ; numerous the pupils. I'he management of the school, and the 
batteries of heavy artillery were planted on both banks appointment of the masters. Is vested in the vicar .iml 
of the river. The dockyard was oegun early in the last 12 burgesses of Shcffi('ld. A charity-school, established 
century. The mutiny of the Heet at ti»e Nore, in l7bH, in 1700, provides clothing, hoard, and instruction, with 
threatened the town and <loekyard with de.strin-tion, an appretilice-fet? for 'JO hoys, and a similar establish- 
which, however, was happily averted. {Knryc, Itrit., ment for 70 girls was formed in 17H0. A colh'giate 
now e<l., art. Dm'kyard.s ; Ilasfcd's Krnf, S^c.) .school, foumled a few years ago on a joint-stock prin- 

SJIHrFIF. LI), a pari, bor., market-town, and par. of ci[»le, is well attended ; and more recently, the \\e.«l(‘yaii 
England, cap. of the district of Ilallamshire, W. Riding, laxly have e.'stal)li8hed a projirietary school, in whU h .'100 
CO. York, upper div. of wap. Strafl'orth and riekhill, hoys are boarded and liberally educated, partly with the 
at the confluence of the Don ami Sh{‘af, the foriner of view of provirling for the better elementary instruction 
which is crossed by three and the latter by two bridges, I of the ftiture ministers of that denomination. Among 
39 m. S. Leeds, and MO m. N. by \V. Lombm. Area of i the many charitic's belonging to the par. of Sln-tlieki. 
I)arl. bor. and par., wliieli are ro-extensive, 22,8.30 acres ; ; the principal is Lonl ShriiWsbury’s llo.spital, for nun 
pop. of par., in iHol, 4'',75.5, in 1^31, 9L(i‘*2. and in 1811, | ami the same number of women : the buildings, which 
IIO.HOI. Fop. of .Shotfield townsiup in M.31 , 1 ; in have been ereeteil r)n a new site, consist of a centre 

1841, (57.007. The tow n, originally confined to the slope and wings, in the later English style. llolU.s‘s llo.spital, 
of a hill rising S.E. from the Don, i.s now nearly 2 rn. a similar establishment founded in 1703, i.s endowed with 
in length by 1 m. in breadth, and occupies the bottom funds for the .support of Ki widows of cutlers, ami a small 
ami side.s ol several low- hills, rising in various directions charity-Mchool. riien* are numerou.s mittor charitie.s, 
both from the Don atid .Slieaf, tlie whole lu-ing well- apprmuice-funds, /ve. in the town, and each out-town, 
(paved and flagged, lighted with gas. and abundantly ship has its separate charities. (See (’Aar. Com. 17//t 
supplied with water, I'ho older hfreet.s are steep, 32r/ /irports.) 

narrow, and .'singularly irregular ; bur dn* more modern Tlie gener.il infirmary, which stamU about Jin. N. 
streets are wide and straight, lined with gomi brick from the town, is a hand'some stone building, with semi- 
houses. and many of the shops are but little inferior to circular wings and a emitral portico, its Interior coin- 
those of the metropoIi.s, Ttie smoke, how’cwr, proceoii- prising many largt' and airy wards, with accomiuo- 
ing from the nuincroms steam-engines, forge.s, and fac- dation for about 200 in-patients. Adjoining, but di.s- 
tories, gives the town a dingy, mean appearance, contrast- tinct from the infirmary, is a large building, now almost 
ing strangely w ith the extreme beauty of the surrounding completeii, to contain fever wards. The medical and do- 
country, emtM*llished a.s it !•<, in every direction, by thenu- mestic arrangements arc complete; ami, on the whole, 
merous \ illas of the opulent tiankers, merebants. and m.u it is one of the best regulated provincial hospitals in the 
nufacturers of Sheffield 'Hie market-place oecupies a wiile kingdom. It was opened in 1797, having cost above 
open space in the High Street, and near it are the par. 2().0(M>/., raised by subscription. It has, also, several dis- 
chiirrh and principal inns : it is of modern construction, peiKsaries, lying-in cliaritie.s, Dorcas societies, provident 
and comprises large shambles, and otlier accommodations, institutions, a largo auxiliary Bible sm’iety, and various 

Tiie corn-excliangc, also, is a handsome modern build- religious a.vsoriation8 connected both with the established 
ing. comprising excellent accommodation for those fre- church and tl>e sevenii bodies of dissenters. A theatre? 
quenting the markets. The cutlers' hall in Church w,as built in 17152, w ith attached assembly-rooms ; and 
Street, belonging to the ancient corporation of cutlers, is there is a handsornfs music-hall. In which concerts are 
a hands(tfne stone building, with rooms for the transact- frequently given. 

ing of corporate busine8.s, public meetings, dinners, *c. A public subscription library in the music-hall i.9 
The par. compri.ses 12 churches, 7 of which are in the supported by 20() .subscribcTs ; the library attached to 
town, and the rest in the rural townships, the patronage the mechanics’ in.stitute contains about 3, (KM) vols. ; 
of all, except two, belonging to the vicar, though the the literary and i)hilo8ophical society (established ill 
appointment of the four assistant clcrgytnen at the par. |M22), has a gootl colb.-ction of minerals, fossils, plants, 
church belongs to the 12 burgesses, or chief inhahs. of /Vc. with apparatus for experiments; and the bo- 
Sheffield. The mother church of the Holy Trinity is a tanical society has a garden comprising 13 acres, 
noble (Jothic structure, about 240 ft. in length by 130 ft. tastefully laid out, and a glass conservatory, 300 ft. m 
in breadth, and from lt.s centre rise-s a tow'cr surmounted length, filled w-ith rar.e exotic plants. J'here are like- 
by a lofty spire, of handsome proportions; the part now wise two well-.Hnpp()rted news-rooms, one of which, in 
used for divine service, w hich excludes the ancient High Street, has a handsome frontage, and a lofty el‘‘- 
chancel, was rebuilt in 1800. and is fitted up in a solid gant saloon. The chief commercial buildings 
and hamlsome manner, witli accommodation for upwards post-office, excise-office, and assay-offlee, erected in 17M, 
of 2,(kK) iKTBons : in the chancel are some curious old soon after the rise of the silver-plating trade. 
monuments, and a fine bust of the late vicar by Chantrey. has also 2 private banks and a savings’ Imnk, besides • 

8t. Paul’s, In Norfolk .Street (erected by subscription in joint Itock banking companies; and 3 weekly news- 
1720), is a rather heavy Grw k structure, with a tower papers. < m id or 

surmounted by a dome, and a cupola of ca.Ht-lron. Nothing is known of the early history of 
8t. James’s, near the par. church, also of firecian archi- of the origin of that business for %*»loh it »» * 

tccture though small, is well arranged, and at the K. famous. But It had attained to etnlneoop m » 

end is a fine stained glass window, representing the of knives so early as the J 3th century ; for Cbiwccr, ^ 

crucifixion. St. George’s, on an eminence, at the W. temporary with Edward IIL, mentions, in ^ 

extremity of the town, erocted, in l8‘24, at an expense Taie, the Sheffield “ thwytel,” t)r whittle, in 8nco« / 

of 15,1^)/., chiefly defr.ayed by the pari, commissioneri), as shows It was then In common use. thus 

Is In the later English style, and has a lofty sqiiaro em- ever to have lost the reputation for cutlery it na - 
battled tower, crowned with pinnacles. St. Philip’s, early acquired. In 1575 the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
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of the manor of Sheffield, sent to his friend Lord Bur- i 
Icipth “ a cixse of llallamshire whittels, heinge such i 
fniitcs as his |)Oro cuntrey aiFordetli fame through- 
out the realme'' ( Metal Munufactures, Cabinet Cyclop.. 
ii. 5.) In 1024, a corporation was formed for the ‘‘good ' 
order and government of the makers of knives, scissors, 
shears, sickles, and other cutlery-wares in llallamshire,” 
the government being vested m a master, 2 wardens, 6 
searchers, and 24 assistants, consisting of freemen only. 
The principal object in the formation of this corporation 
seems to have been the regulation of the marks or other 
devices which every individual was to strike or impress 
on the goods he made for sale. But these regulations 
can hardly be said to l>e any longer in operation. 

The corporation continuetl on the footing fixed in 
1624, till IH14, wlien an act was passed, permitting all 
persons indiscriminately, without their being fnH.nnen, 
or having served an apprenticeship, or obtained a mark 
from the cor{)oration for their goods, to carry on busi- 
ness any where within the district of liallamshire. This 
tiberal and judicious measure has been of great service to 
the town, by inducing men of talent and enterprise, from 
all narls of the country, to settle in it, where tludr com- 
petition and industry have h.ui the best «'lfects. 

For several centuries the manufactures of Sheffield 
were confined almost entirely to the making of sheath- 
knlvc'S, scissors, sickles, and scythes. About the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, a common tobacco box ami the 
Jew’s harp were added to the list of manufactured 
articles ; hut it was not till about forty ye.ars after that 
the inauufacture of clasp-knives, razors, and files, for 
which it is now so famous, was Introduced. It has been 
remarked, that for about a century after this period the 
niaimfiicturcrs discovered more of industry and p<*rs<‘- 
vcrancc than of enterprise or ingenuity in the conduct 
of tlu'ir business. About IT.'V) they began, for the first 
time, to carry on a direct trade w ith the Continent, The 
manufacture of platfnl goods was soon after eommenced ; 
and from that p<*riod down to the piesent time, Sheffield 
has made an astonishing progress in the career of indus- 
try ; and in many branches ol the hardware manufacture 
has no superior, and in some no rivjU. {Jtees's Cyclop.) 

Like Birmingham, ShefficKl was most probably in- 
debted to her situation for her early apjdication to the 
hardware business. Coal and iron are lound in her im- 
mediate vicinity. The D<in, on w hich she is built, and 4 
smaller rivers which How into the Dmi near the town, 
supply her with power to work mills for forging, cut- 
ting, ami preparini? the iron and steel used in her 
manufactures ; and in this respect she has an advantage 
over Birmingham. The river was made navigabh; to 
within about 3 in. of the town so early as IT-M ; and a 
lateral canal has since prolonged the navigation to the 
town. , 

Cutlery, as it was the earliest, so it is still the largest 
and most important branch of industry. 'I'he principal 
articles are table-knives and forks, pen and pocket-knives 
of every variety and description, scissors, razors, surgical, 
mathematical, and optical instruments, scythes, sickles, 
saws, with all sorts of cartienters’ tools, and .‘>0 forth, 
riie most beautiful and highly finished articles of cutlery 
xhibited in the shops of the metropolis, though stamped 
with the vendor’s name, are mostly madi; in Sheffield, 
and the cutlery of this town is deservedly held in the 
highest estimation in all parts of the world. 

With the exception of plated saddlery ware, almost all 
the other descriptions of plated goods made at Sheffield 
are reckoned superior to those made at Birmingham or 
any where else. Some of the best plated articles have 
silver edges, and, when uswi with ordinary care, last for 
a very long time, and can with difficulty be distinguished 
from silver. An extensive manufacture of articles of 
Britannia metal is carried on. 

Mr. Jacob says that, in as far us ho was able to ascer- 
tain by inquiries of platers, the owners of flatting-mills, 
and of the manufacturers of plated goods, he was dis- 

t )O 80 d to estimate the silver used for plating in Binning- 
iam and Sheffield, including with it that used at Walsall 
and other places, by saddlers’ ironmongers, at about 
750,000 02 . a year; and deducting from this 150,000 ox. 
used at Birmingham, and 100,000 or. for that used at 
Walsall and other minor towns, there will remain 650,000 
oz. for the consumption of Sheffield. 

Sheffield produces few articles in copper and brass, 
and no toys ; but, in lieu of those, she lias some peculiar 
and important businesses. The conversion of iron into 
steel is carried on to a far greater extent hen^han in 
any <>ther part of the empire ; and most of the steel used 
•at Birmingham and other places is prepared at Shef- 
field. The works of the Messrs. Sanderson, for the 
converting and preparing of steel by tilting, rolling, Ifec. 
are the most extensive and celebrated in the world, 
cu ^manufacture of files is one of the staple trades of 
Sheffield. Files are used in immense quantities at home, 
and are largely exported. Any one who has ever seen 
the process of file-cutthig would be likely to conclude 
that it was an operation which might be successfully 


performed by machinery, and a great variety of con- 
trivances have been set on foot in that view. Hitherto, 
however, none of them has completely succeeded ; so 
that the best files continue now, as heretofore, to be cut 
by the hand. 

Few comparatively of the Sheffield manufacturers 
have large capitals, and the business is not so generally 
carried on in workshops and factories as at Birmingham. 
A t>crson worth a few shillings may commence business 
on his own account as a cutler ; and in this class, indi- 
viduals are not unfrequently journeymen one year and 
masters another, and conversely. 

In 1KJ3 some of the staple trades carried on in the 
town and the individuals engaged in them were speci- 
fied as follows : — Table-knives and forks, 3,()89 hands ; 

S en and pocket knives, 2,f>80; razors, 754; scissors, (500 ; 

les, saws, ; edge-tools, 703; stove-grates, 

fenders, J,.5;i0 ; white-metal, <543 ; silver-plated goods, 
.500; making in all 13,430. (Jieport on Manufactures, 
Sfc. 1H33, Min. <if Kvidenee, p. 175.) But the hands 
engaged in the cunvorsion of iron into steel, and in 
several other important trades, are not included in 
this specification. Wages in Sheffield vary at present 
(1K41) from about 12a'. to 40s. a week. The labour in 
soine departments is very severe, and in others great 
skill is required. Grinders, particularly those who do 
not use water in tlie operation, inhale the finer particles 
of stone and steel, and are usually short-lived. Many 
cllbrts have b<-eii made to obviate this, as well as to 
lessen the risk of accidents in the grinding mills ; but 
the emploj’ment continues to be more than usually un- 
healthy and dangerous ; and as much skill is rcqiiirtid in 
grinding the finer descriptions of knives and razors, 
wages being Influenced by both circumstances, are ge- 
nerally high. 

• It was stated before the British Association that there 
are in Sheffield 5<J workmen’s clubs (most of which are 
unions), and their aggregate revenues may probably 
amount to 80,(i()<t/. a year, divisible among about OJMX) 
members. Many hamls are employed in grinding snec- 
tacle glasses, most of which, imh ed, come from Shef- 
field. The show-rooms .md maniifaetorics of the leading 
houses are freely opened to all respectable strangers, 
and afford abundant proofs of the ingenuity that has 
raised the town to its present importance. The work- 
men of .Shellield have been accused of a tendency to 
riot and insulK»rdlnation ; and no doubt several de- 
structiie riots have taken place during the present 
century, which have required the interference of the 
military for th< ir .suppression ; b\it tlieso have all 
originated in extreme dUtress, or in some temporary and 
.accidental cause, and speaking generally, the inlmbitants 
are distinguished by tlieir orderly, gooil conduct. FewP 
of the inh.abitants live in cellars, like the poorer cl.asses 
In Liverpool and Manchester, Itut occupy comfortable 
teneineius, being, in this respect, much better off than 
those in most otluir large manufacturing towns. Sheffield 
enjoys the advantage of a direct canal communication, 
eastward to Hull, and by a very circuitous route west- 
ward to Manchester, Liverpool, \ c. The Don was made 
navigable to 'I’insley in 1751; other canals have subse- 
quently been cut for the transmission of he.ivy goods, 
and the canal-basin of ShetlieUl is accessible to vessels 
of 50 tons ; Init the principal improvement has taken 
place within the last few years, by the npi'iiing of the 
railway to Uotherham, anu its more recent connection 
with tlie N. Midland Railway, by means of which, and 
other connected lines, a speedy communication is esta- 
blished with London, York, Leeds, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, (vc. Tlie facility of transit will .also be greatly 
incre.asod on the completion of the Sheffield, Ashton, 
and Manchester railway, which will bring the last-men- 
tioned town within an hour and a half’s distance of 
Sheffield. 

This important manufacturing town had no voice in 
the legislature till the Reform Act, by which the p.Yi8h 
was created a purl, bor., with the privilege of sifnd- 
Ing^ inems. to the H. of C. Registered electors, in 
lH3l)-40, 4 , 4 . 51 . The county in.agistrates administer jus- 
tice, and the lighting and watching is conducted by the 
police coinmissioucr.s under the authority of a local 
act ; but there is no proper municipal cornoration, and 
an apjilieation made to the privy-council in 1838 for 
such was rejected, owing to the oppo.sitlou of some 
of the most resnectable inhabitants. A more recent 
application is still under consideration. 'J’lie master 
cutler, is, at present, the returning officer at elections 
for the borough. Sheffield is also one of the polling- 
phaces at elections for the W. Riding. The co. ma- 
gistrates have jurisdiction within the town, and the 
olice, regulated similarly to that of Manchester, 
Avorpool, &c. is very ett’ective. The par. of Sheffield 
constitutes, with its out-townships, a poor-law union, 
the expciiiliture of which, for oaiiper maintenance. 
amount.'J, in 1839, to 14,r>37/.- Markets on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays ; fairs, Trinity- Tuesday for horses and cattle, 
and on Nov. 28. for cheese. 
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Sheffield is of i^reat antiquity, and there can be but for girls, national and Lancastrian schools, &c. ; and the 
little doubt that close to or near it there was once a con- par. authorities have the privilege of keeping throo boys 
siderable Roman station. A town existed here under the at Christ’s Hospital, London, on the produce of lands 
Saxons; and in the reigns of the Plantageuets it was left for the purpose in 1(570. {Charity Commissioners' 
consideroil of sufficient importance to be d(*fended by a Thirtieth Report, pp. 104 — 132.) 

strong castle. Mary Queen of Scots was confined for In the immediate neiglibourhood is Sherborne Castle, 
nearly 14 years in the Manor, a country seat ne;ir the the seat of Earl Uigby, built by Sir W. Raleigh. The 
town, belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, the owner, mansion is in the form of the letter H ; the boily, 4 stories 
also, of the castle. The latter was scian?d in the civil wars in height, having hcxangular towers at the 4 angles, 
by Sir John Gell, one of the parliamentary generals, and which are united with as many wings. It has some an., 
was demolished, by order of parliament, in 1G4G, tliere tique tapestry, and fine paintings. The park comprises 
being now no remains except of tlie foundations. Its site, 340 acres, and some of the finest oaks in the co. A bridge 
however, is still c.alled < a«tleHill. ( Hunter's History of 3 arche.s over the I vel leads to the house. Pope was a 
qf llallumshire : Statistical Account ly the British Em- frequent visiter at Sherborne Castle ; and on a monu- 
pire ; Private Information.) ment in the church is inscribed his beautiful epitaph in 

SHKPTON-MALLET, a market-town and par. memory of his j’oung friends, the Hon. Robert Digby and 
of England, co. Somerset, hnnd. Whitstone, on a his .sister Mary. 

branch of the Drue, surrounded by several small Sherborne has some silk and woollen fabrics ; but 
hilhs, alMiut 6 m. E.S. E. Wells. Area of par., 3,770 these, as well as other brandies of industry formerly 
acres. Pop., in 1841, Tiic town, which com- I carried on in the town, have greatly decayed. If is within 

prises a number of narrow streets and lanes, lia.s b«i«‘n I the juri.sdiction of the county magistrates. Assizes were 
much Improved of late years, by the construction of a { regularly held here till the reign of Edw. IV., but have 
new bridge, and the opening of new roads, Ac. ; neat its i since l)een only occasional. General quarter sessions 
centre is a curious market- cross, erecte«l in The are held here on the Tuesday after Easter. Though 

church. In the early ICnglish style, is a spacious criici- not a modern pari, bor., .Sherborne sent meins, to the 
form structure, wiih a lower and spire at the W. end. II. of C. iji the reign of Edw. III. Market-days, Tues- 
The living is a rectory, in the gift alternately of tlie day, Thursday, and Saturday ; fairs, May 22., July IH. 
crown and Mr. Wickham ; its gross value i.s H‘20/. a year ;• and 20. (usually), and Oct. 14., cliiefiy for cattle and 
but the curate's salary of 150/., and other demands, re- pedlcry. 

duce the nett income to 633/. {Eccl. Rev. Rep.) Here SHETLAND ISLANDS. 5rr Ohknky and Shet- 
is the county brid<'well, a large and consjiieuous edifice ; L.4ND. 

ami here, also, petty sessions are held. There are places .SHIELDS (NORTH). See Tynkmovth. 

of w'orship for Rap'tists, Independents, Wesicyans, atid .SlIII'HiD.S (.SOU’l’M), a pari, hor., market-town, 

R. Catholics ; a conv(*nt of visitation nut!s, the only one sca-port, and township of England, co. Durham, E, div. of 
of that order in tlm kingdouj ; an almsliouse founded in Chester ward, oar.- Jarrow, on the S. hank of tlie Tyne, 
1(509; and a free school, establislied in 1^13. Tin? town near its mouth, and directly opposite North Shields, 
had formerly a flourishing manufacture of woollen about ft m. l)elow Newcastle, and 16 m. N.N.E, Durham, 
goods, but tills branch of industry is now mucli fallen Area of pari, hor., 1,760 acres. Pop., in Iftftl, 18,75(5, e\- 
olT. Markets, Tuesdays and l^ritlays ; fairs, E.ister Mon- elusive of 2,21(5 absent seamen. This, and its sister town 
day, June 1ft., and Aug. ft., f«ir cattle and cheese. on the opposite bank of the river, may be regarded, in 

SHERBORNE, or SHI'5KBOlTiN, a market-town some inea.sure, as the out-ports of Newcastle, their pop. 
and par. of England, co. Dorset, liund. Sherborne; on and importance having grown up with 'the iiicrea.sing 
the Ivcl, w hich divides the town into two parts, Sher- magnitude of the coal trade and commerce of the latter, 
borne and Ca.stleton, 16^ m. N. by W. Dorche.ster, and Its lower part consists principally of a narrow, crooked, 
110 m. "^^S.W. London. Area of par., 4, IKK) acres. Pop., and inconvenient street, extending for nearly 2 m. along 
In IH31. 4,075. .Sherborne is finely situati <i, partly on the the river ; but the streets tn the upper part of the tow n 
acclivity of a hill, and partly in tlie iertili vale of Black- are wider and better built, and lignteu with ga.s. 3'he 
more. It is compactly built ; its principal streets, run- principal edifii cs and institutions are the town-hall, also 
ning K. and W,, are crosseil by smaller streets in a con- used as an exchange, a neat building in the cemtre of a 
trary dIrtM tiori. It was made a bi.sh<ip’s see In the Hth spacious market-place; a theatre, a scientific and mc- 
century, and continued such till 1075, when tlie see was cnanics’ institution, charity-school, dispensary, and tiie 
removed to .SalisbujT, and biierborne cathedral became various places of worship. The church, dedicated to 
Xm abbey churcli. Portions of the ablH.w, inciudiug the St. Hilda, is of considerable antiquity, but has been fre- 
refectory, Ac., still remain ; but it wasr'in great part de- quently repaired and modernised. TheUvingis acurai'y, 
stroyed by fire in the time of Henry VI. The church, in the gift of the dean and chapter of Durham, worth 
however, chiefly rebuilt after tliat e\ent, still exists, and 330/. a year nett. There are chapels for various dissent- 
is the mo(iern par, church. It is a building of very dif- ing sects, to most of wliich arc atUudied Sunday-schools, 
ferent dates, but mostly in the perpendicular style ; tlie and various charities, and benevolent societies. In tin: 

8. porch is Norman. The groining is gtmcrally rich and town-hall petty sessions are held twice a month, be.sidts 
good, and in the interior are several ancient monuments, courts leet and baron by the dean and cliapter of Dur- 
{Richman's Gothic Architecture.) Tlie tower is upwards ham, a.s lords of tlie manor. Although the appearance 
of 160 ft. in height ; in it are 6 b^dls, the largest of which, of South Shields has little to recommend it, and its 
weighing upwards of 3 tons, was presented by Cardinal Imildings arc far from imposing, yet it is a place of much 
Wolsey. Tlie living is a vicarage ill the gift of the crown, importance. 'I'he river Tyne is here about two thirds 
worth 5/(50/. a year. Castleton (so called from the remains the width of tlie Thames below London Bridge ; and tlie 
of an ancient castle, held by the royalists in the w'ars vessels which belong to or rendezvous at N. and S. 
of Charles I.) is a separate living, a perpetual curacy, in Shields are disposed in tiers on each side, as In t|ie port 
tlie gift of Earl Digby, wortli ftl/. a year. of lamdon. 1 ne town is rapidly increasing ; a consldcr- 

Tne Wesleyans, Independents, Friends, Ac., have able quantity of ground is marked out for building in the 
meeting-houses. The buildings of tiie free grammar- E. ami S. tiirections, and no doubt can be entertained 
school, foundetl by Edward VI., adjoin tlic church, and that if land, upon a freehold tenure, could be procured, 
are built round 3 courts, 2 of which are used as play- the rate of increase would be much. more rapid, and (he 
CTounds. They comprise a good house for the master, scale of the buildings greater. The whole of the ctiapcirv 
formed of the aiieienl lady chapels, w ith upper and low-er i.s the land of the dean and chapter of Durham. South 
school-rooms, dining-hall, library, numerous dormito- .Shields had formerly many salt-pans, and an extensive 
ries-Ac. This school should have, according to its manufacture of salt; but tiiis has been abandoned, and 
charter, 20 governors, and has an annual income, ^om ship-building is now the staple business of the town, and 
rents, Ac,, of near 9(K)/. The headmaster has a salary of is very extensively carried on, 12 ships, of the burden oi 
126/. a year, with a house, and a fee of M. I.v. from each 2,69ft tons, having been built In 1840. It has, also, very ex- 
boy on entrance, and the like sum annually ; the under- tensive glass-works, a pottery, a coal mine (wliich may he 
master has 100/. a year and a hou.se : both masters must said to be in the town), and manufactories of soda, alum, 
be university graduates, and members of the church of Ac. {Boundary Report.) Still, however, the main de- 
England, attendance on the serflce of which is com- nendence of the town is on the coal trade of the river. 

pulsory on the pupils. Subordinate masters are also Indeed, most of the large colliers belonging to Newcastle 
engaged; some for teaching writing and arithmetic, load at South Shields, the coal lieing brought down the 
which are paid for separately. The course of instruc- river in lighters, ox keels ; and it is said tliat as many as 
tion U prliicijially inwlelled on the Eton system, though .560 vessels are frequently seen lying togethi^r in tii« 

some aviations from it have latterly been introduced, haven. The port is included, with that of N. Shields, m 
In 1886, there were 43 boys on the foundation, and 86 the port of Newcastle, but there belonged to it specially, 
private pupils ol tlie masters, 'rids school has 4 exhibi- In 1840, 361 shins. 'I’lie town communicates hy thoBranU' 
tions at the universities of (50/. a >ear each, wliich may be litsg Junction Railway with the railway ffom Npwca|>tie < 
granted for 4 years to pupils who have already been 4 Carlisle. The Reform Act conferred on * q’L 

years on the fi/iintbition ; but these exhibitions have not tiie privilege of sending one mem. to the H- 
always been filled up. Sherborne has an almshouse narl, bor. comprises tlie townships 'of South Shields “ 

founded liy Henry VI., which had, in 18.36,24 aged in- Westoe. Heg. electors, in 1839-40,686. « 

mates, and an income of 666/. a year. There are nu- Mr. Grcathead, of this town, Invented the llie-boai, 

merous other charities, including Lord Dlgby’s school first being built here by s jbscription in 1790. 
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on Wcdnesdavs ; fairs, last Wed. In April and first in 
May, last In Oct. and first in Nov. 

SHIHAZ, the second city of Persia, prov. Pars, or 
Persia Proper, formerly the cap. of the empire, in a val- 
ley 115 m. N.K. Bushlre, and 220m. S.S.K. Ispahan; 
lat. 29*^^ 3G' N., long. .52° 44' R. Pop., variously esthn.'ited 
at between 20,000 and 40,000. Shiraz has always been 
celebrated for the beauty and fertility of its neighbour- 
hood, which has been warmly eulogised by the poet 
Hafiz, a native of the city. It is surrounded bv gar- 
dens, and had, till lately, an imposing aspect from a 
distance ; but this is said to be no longer the case, its 
domes and minarets having been levelled with the 
ground by the earthquake of 1824. Morier makes Shiraz 
nearly 4 m. in circ., but says that l-3d part of its build- 
ings to the S.E. aj-o in ruins. It is surrounded with 
pretty high walls, flanked with round bastions, and has 6 
gates, each flanked with 2 towers. “ On entering the 
city, the houses, which are in general small, together 
with the narrow' filthy streets, give the stranger but a 
mean idea of the second city of the empire. The great 
bazaar, or market-place, built by Kerim Khan, forms, 
iiowevcr, a di,stinguislie<l exception to this general re- 
mark. It is about ^m. in length, made of yellow burnt 
brick, ami arched at the top, having numerous skyliglits, 
wliicli, witli its doors and windows, always admit sufll- 
cient light and air, w hilst the sun and rain are completely 
excluded. Tlie ark, or citadel, in which the begler-iieg 
of Kars resides, is a fortified square of 80 yards. The 
roy.'il palace within is far from being an elegant struc- 
ture ; and some pillars, its greatest ornament, were re- 
moved by Aga Maiiomed Kliaii, to adorn his palace at 
Telieran.” {Kmneir's Persian Empire, 62, 63.) 

Shiraz seems to he rapidly hastening to decay ; and 
most of its public structures, once very numerous, are 
already in a riiinecl or neglected state. Tiie principal 
mosque is a very large edifice, having been tlie palace of 
Atalieg Sliah, its founder. When visited by ^Iorier, it 
had 15 considerable mosques, besides many otiiers of 
inferior note, 11 7tu'drc$schs, or eollcges, 14 bazaars, 
13 caravanserais, and 26 hutmmaus, or baths, &c. The 
principal college has upwards of 100 rooms;. but it, 
as well as most of tlic otliers, is now nearly abandoned 
by students. Witiiin the walls of the city arc numerous 
Mussulman tombs. The climate was iurmerly distin- 
guished for salubrity, but it has been materially changed 
for the worse in this respect since last earthquake. The 
heat of summer is excessive, rising sometimes to 1 10° I'ahr. 
in the shade. ( Moncr, ii. 97— 113.) The water of Shiraz, 
owing to the neglect of the city authorities, is also very 
bad . 

About ^ m. from the town is the tomb of Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Persia. It stands within a quadrangular 
Inclosure, and consists of a block of marble, on which 
two of the poet’s odes are sculptured, with the date of 
his death. His works are not, as has been stated, chained 
to the tomb, but a copy of them is kept in an adjacent 
cliambcr. Adjoining arc the stream of Rocknabad, and 
the bower of Mossella, so celebrated In the verses of the 
poet ; the former consisting merely of a small brook of 
clear water, not more than 2 ft. wide ; w hile of tlie bower 
’ ot a sluub remains, and its site is only marked by tlie 
ruins of an ancient tower. Tlic celebrated garden of 
Jehan Nama, near the tomb of liatiz, is a walled enclo- 
sure about 200 yards sauare, laid out in walks bordered 
w ith cypress trees, aiul watered by a variety of marble 
canals and artificial cascades. This, and many other 
gardens in tlie ncighbourliood, are ordinary places of 
resort, where the citizens cliat, smoke, and drink colfee. 
1 he tomb of the poet Saadi is also in the vicinity of Shiraz, 
with various conventual buildings for dervishes, &c. 

Shiraz is celebrated for its wine. The principal vine- 
yards are situated at the foot of the mountains to the 
N. W. of the town, where the soil is rocky, and the ex- 
posure extremely favourable. It would appear, however, 
that the culture of the vine has degenerated ; and wliat- 
cver may liavo been the case formerly, little care is now 
taken in the preparation of the wine. It is of very va- 
rious qualities ; but the best of the white varieties is 
certainly inferior to good Madqka, and the best varieties 
or the red (ruby wine of Hafiz) are not xmlike tent, and 
seem to have but slender claims to the praises that have 
been lavished lUion tliem. {Henderson on IVinea, 365.) 
r wliio may amount, in all to from 80,000 

to 1(K),0(K) galls., of which from 10,()00to 15,000 galls, may 
be exported to India, Ragdad, Russorah, &c. The com- 
*** rather extensive ; it is priAripally 
f p Ispaiian, and the cities in the N.W. 

oi Persia. From Rushire, the ciiief imports are spices, 
t'hiiiese and Indian goods of all kinds, iron, lead, quick- 
silver, glass wares, woollen cloths, muslins, linens, arms, 
mnmumtlon, cutlery, and other European manufactures. 
1 nese goods, with salt from the neighbouring lakes, are 
sent to Ispahan, 'reheran, Yezd, &c., in exchange for the 
manufactures of those cities and other products. The 
exports to Bushire consist principally of wine, rose water, 
and attar of roses ; assafoetlda, dried fruits, silk, goats’ 


hair, Caramaiiian wool, saffron, drugs, horses, orpiment, 
madder, and tobacco, I'he trade betw(*eh Shiraz and 
Bushire employs above 2,000 mules. {Rich' s Journey to 
Persepolis, p. 265.) 

Shiraz has no vestiges of remote antiquity, and was 

K robably not founded till after the proimgation of Mo- 
ammedanism. It had beconu^a populous town in the 
10th century, and soon afterwards it was surrounded 
with walls. Its greatest benefactor, however, ajipears to 
have been Kerim Khun, who reigned in tlie hitt^ r half of 
the 18th century; since his death it has gradually de- 
clined. {Kinneir' s Persian Empire i tVaring, Alexander, 
Morier, Porter, Onsely, S^c., in Mud. Trav., xii. ; Rich's 
Journey to Persepolis, &c.) 

SHOREHAM (NEW), a market-town, sea-port, and 
par. of England, CO. Sussex, rape Rrambcr, hand. Fish- 
ergate, at the mouth of tiie Adur, liere crossed by a long 
wooden bridge, about 1 'm. from file English Cliannel, 
and 6 m. W. Brighton, witii wiiich town it has been since 
1840 connected by a railroad. Area of par,, 170 acres. 
Pop., in 1831, 1,503. New Shnreham appears to have 
risen on the decay of Old Shoreliam, now an insignitl- 
c.'int village about 1 m.di.staiit, but formerly a place of 
some importance. The town is built in a singular 
manner; and near its centre is the market- liouse, sup- 
ported on Doric pillars. The parish cluirch is the 
rem.iining portion of a large cross church, of which 
linearly all tne nave has been destroyed ; it has various 
Tortious of fine late Norman gradually running into 
early English forms and deUiils. ( Rickman's Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, p.248,) The interior i.s remarkable for ele- 
gance and richness. The living is a vicarage, worth 
127^. a year, in the gift of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Here are meeting-houses for Independents and Wes- 
leyans ; a national school, &c. 

The town stand.s on the Brighton and Chichester turn- 
pike road, wliich now crosses a suspension-bridge, re- 
cently built by the Duke of Norfolk over the Adur. 
Shoreham has only a tide-harlioiir, but it is the best on 
this part of the coast ; and having 18 ft. water at spring- 
tides, it is sometimes frequented by ships of considerable 
burden. Ship-building is tlie principal business, and 
ve.ssel.s of 7(H)ton.s have been built liere. It has, also, 
a considerable general trade, the gross customs’ revenue 
collected here in 1840 having amounted to 22,146/. It 
is governed by two constables, chosen annually at the 
court-leet of the lord of the manor. It was a bor. by 
prescription, and sent 2 moms, to the H. of C. from 
1298 down to 1771, when the electors, having been con- 
victed of gross corruption, the rape of Rramber was 
incorporated with the hor. The lattc?r, however, was 
also disfranchised by tlie Reform Act. Market on Satur- 
days. Fair, July 25., for pedlery. Sec. • 

SIIREWSRC'RY, a pari, and mnn. bor. and market- 
town of England, co. Salop, of which it is the cap. : 
nearly in the centre of the eo., in a peninsula formed 
by the Severn, on two gentle declivities, 50 m. S. by E. 
Liverpool, 138 m. N.W. London. Pop., in 1841, 21,525. 
It is chietiy separated from the river by garden and 
meadow ground, skirted by a range of genteel houses, 
and its exterior appearance is from many points striking 
and umjestlc. The streets, as in mo.st ancient towns, 
are irregular, and many of the houses have an antique 
appearance, presenting gables and overhanging stories to 
the road ; but various improvements liavc been made of 
late years in tlie thorouglifares, especially in lighting- 
fl.igglng, Ac. The river is here crossed bv two handsom^ 
stone bridges, built by subscription, called respectively 
the English and WV'lsh bridges : the former, completiid 
in 1774, at a cost of 16,000/., is 410 ft. in length, and con- 
sists of seven semicircular arches ; the other, or Welsh 
bridge, finished in 1795, at a cost ol 8,tX)0/. , is 266 ft. in 
length, and has five arches. Adjoining the latter is a 
qu.ay and warehouses. 

Among the chief public buildings are the royal free 
grammar school (sec below); the town and co. hall, from 
a design by Sir R. Smirke, cost r2,0(M)/. ; it Is a handsome 
building, and affords excellent accommodation for the as- 
size busiiu'.ss ; the market-house, built in the reign of Kll- 
zabeth, and unequalled in point of ornamental di coratiou 
by any similar structure in the kingdom ; a spacious and 
elegant music hall, with news rooms, &c. ; the co. gaol 
and bridewell for the town, near the castle, built on 
Howard’s plan in 1793, at an expense of 30,IK)0/.. ; the 
Doric column, at the entrance to tlie town from London, 
in honour of Lord Hill, 116 it. in lieight, surmounted by 
H colossal statue of his lordsliip, cost .5,973/., raised by 
a subscription : a neat iiilii mary, 170 ft. in length (esta- 
blished in 1745), ami rebuilt in 1830 at a cost of 18,736/. ; 
tlie house of industry, on the S. bank of the Severn, for 
the poor of tlie six parishes of Shrewsbury, finished for a 
foiiiulliug hospital in 1765, cost 12,0lXi/. ; the theatre, re- 
built i* 1834, on the site of the royal residence of the 
princes ol Powysland; a butter and cheese hall la 
Castlefoicgatc, and a new savings’ bank. 

Shrewsbury has nine churches, most of which are em- 
bellished with rare and beautiful specimens of stained 
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glass. The new church of St. Chad is n handsome mo- 
dem structure, formed hy the inter*«*ction of two circles, 
#ith a tower and portico attached ; the smaller of the 
circles being t>cciipicd by a grand staircase, and the 
larger one, 100 ft. in diameter, l>elng the body, chancel, 
&c. of the building. St Mary’s, a cross church, of Nor- 
man and early English architecture, has a spacious 
chancel and chantry cnapels, and a fino tower sur- 
mounted by a spire, one ot the loftiest in the kingdom. 
The abbey church, the W. portion of a Benedictine mo- 
nastany, founded by Roger de Montgomery, first earl of 
.Shrewsbury, in 1083, displays many curiotrs features of 
Norman architecture, combined with the earlier pointed 
style : the great W. window of the tower is only equalled 
by that of York cathedral : the aisles contain several fine 
old monuments, and opposite the S. entrance is an ele. 
gant octagonal stone pulpit : the interior forms a beauti- 
ful oriel, tlie roof being vaulted On eight delie.'ito ribs; it 
formerly stood in the refectory. St (iiles’s is a small 
hut handsome edifice, built in the early part r>f the 12th 
century. St. Alkiniiud’s wa.H rebuilt in 1 7‘>5. in themtxJern 
(lothic style, with the exception of the tower and spire, 
184 ft. in height, which are singularly elegant. St. Julian’s 
is a plain oblong building of lirick, rebuilt in 1741): the 
tower belonged to the old church. St. George’s, St. Mi- 
chael's, and Trinity churches, have lx*cn erected during 
the last 10 years. The first i.s of freestone, and cruciform, 
in the lancet, or early pointed .style. The tw o latter arc 
brick, in the Doric style, affording ample accommodation^ 
in free-sittings. Some of the parishes extend into detached 
parts of the adjacent country, where there are four cha- 
pels of ease belonging to St. Mary’s, and one to St. Chad’.s. 

Besides the churches, there are places of worship 
for Roman Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, Independ- 
ents, Bapti.st.s, and Unitarians, with attached Sunday- 
schools; and a meeting-house for the Society <*f Friends. 

A large national school, founded in 177^^. is attended 
by about S-W children of both sexes, and nearly an 
equal number of boys are instructed in a Lincastrian 
school. Allat’s cliarity-schooi provitles clotfiing, in- 
struction, and an apprentice-fee, for .10 children of 
each sex. Bowdler’s school, in the par. of St. Julian’s, 
was e.«tablish<*d in 1724 for a similar purpose ; and In 
the suburb of Frank well, across the Wilsh Bri<lgo, 
i« an hospital, founded in I7.M, whicii, he.sides support- 
ing 12 aged people of each sex, furnishe.s instruction to 
2-5 boys and 2'> girls of Krankwell. There are several 
almshouse.s belonging to different foundations, and at- 
tached to particular pars. 

The most di.stingnished public charity of .‘shrrwvhurv, 
however, is the free grammar-school, founded and en- 
dowed by Edward V'l., but greatly enlarge<i i>y (^ucen 
Elizabeth. 'J’his school, prior to the closi* of the last 
century, had. owing to certain defe('.<? in the original 
rules and ordinances, falif’h to decay ; but in I7i*8 an act 
was passed “ for the better government ami regulation 
of the frc(* grammar-school of Edward V I.,” by which 
the management of the school was vested in the hlsho(> 
of Lichfield and Coventry and 13 trustees or governors, 
one of whom is the mayor for the tirr.o being. At the 
{cime time, the number of master.s on the foundation was 
reduced from fimr to two, and their appointment wa.s 
vested solely in .St. John’s College, Cambridge. The in- 
come arising from the endowment is about a year, 

^sides which it confers .several advantages its alumni 
at both Universities, viz. four exhibitions of 7<>/., and four 
of 1.5/. each, at .St. John’s, Camhtidge ; four of iM. each 
.at Christ Church, Oxford ; one of loo/., and three of 2.5/. 
each, either at Oxford or Cambridge ; three contingent 
exhibition.s ; and six scholarships, with one bye-fellow- 
ship at Magdalen College, Cambridge. Pri/es are annu- 
ally awarded to merit ; and to the best scholar proceed- 
ing to college is given the Sidney gold medal, having on 
its obverse the bust of Sir Philip .Sidnf;y, who, with hi.s 
Oiend Fulke GrevlII, afterwards Lord Brook, the poet, 
was^ediicated in Shrewsbury .School. During the pre- 
sent century the school lias attained high celebrity, from 
the learning .and talents of its master and (afterwards) I 
▼Isiter, Dr. Butler, late Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
in consequence of the success of his pupils in compe- 
titions for prizes, exhibitions, and other honours, at the 
universities, the sons of the gentry have l>een sent here 
from ail parts of the kingdom, and the establishment has, 
for many years past, comprised, Independently of the free 
scholars (who must be sons of burgesses), many pupils 
paying handsome sums to the masters for lioard, lodging, 
and instruction : in fact, few public schools In England 
are suiierior to that of Shrewsbury. The schooLhoiise, 
a more ancient wooden 
i^tldiug, is a. lofty structure of freestone, forming two 
a the third side of which is formt*d by 

the library and chapel : a court is entered by a gateway. 

Inscription 

*®*’*‘' belonging to the mas- 

*? schools, comprise every .occom- 
motion for boarders : and there are largo play-grounda 
in front and at the bact of the schools. 


SHUMLA. 

The town has 4 weekly newspapers ; a literary and 
philosophical society ; a mechanics’ Institute, and a public 
library with nearly fi.UOO vols. ; the assembly-rooms 
and theatre arc well attended during winter ; and races 
are annually held jn the neighbourhood. On the S. sulo 
of the town is one of the most celebrated promenades in 
the kingdom, calUxl the Quarry. It is formed In meadow 
ground gradually sloping to the river,' along which ex- 
tends a graceful avenue of lofty lime trees, 640 yards 
in length. 

Shrewsbury was formerly of considerable importance as 
a mart for flannels from VVclshpool, Newtown, &c. ; but 
this branch of trade is nearly extinct. It has, however, a 
large factory for spinning flux, with some smaller factories, 
and a large iron foundry, the whole furnishing employment 
to several hundred persons. The prosperity of the town, 
however, does not depend solely on its trade, as it is a 
favourite place of resort for nersous of small Income, or 
who have retired from business. The Severn, which 
even here is celebrated for its salmon, is na^dgable as far 
as Shrewsbury by vessels of from 30 to 60 toiw, and a 
canal to Woinhridge oiiens a communication with the coal 
districts of StafTordshire. (Mun. atui Pari. Bound. Rt'j).) 
The banking establishments of Shrewsbury comprise 
various private banks and joint-stock banking companies, 
besides a savings’ bank. Tlie vicinity Indiig a good 
barley country, the malting biisincsg is carried on to a 
considerable extent. 

Shrewsbury, which has received many royal charters, 
especially from Richard I. and t’harles 1., is iiivi<led 
into .5 wards, and is governed by a mayor and 6 otlicr 
aldermen, with 30 councillors. Corp. revenue, in 183!), 
1 , 9 ( 81 /. Quarter and petty sessions for the bor. an* licld 
here under a recorder, and there is a court of requests 
for th(* recovery of small debts. The Lent and summer 
a.ssizes are lu*la here, as well as the quarter-sessions for 
the eo. Shrewsbury lias smit 2 mems. to the II. of 
since the reign of Fihvard L, the right of election down 
to the Reform Act being in burgesses paying scot and 
lot, and not receiving alms or charity. The electoral 
limits w'ere enlarged by the Boundary Act, so as to in- 
elude 1 entire par., and parts of 2 others, with the whole 
bor. Reg. electors, in 1839-40, 1,866. Markets on W ed- 
nesday and Saturday : fairs on the secoud Tuesday and 
Wednesday in each inoiith, for cattle, horses, chces**, and 
butter. 

Shrewsbury is supposed to have boon built after the 
Roman station Vrironinm had been destroyed in the .5fh 
century. William th(? Conqueror gave the town and sur- 
rounding country to Roger de Montgomery, one of his 
followers, who biiilt liiTc a strong baronial castle, the keep 
of which still remains, being converted into a modern 
dwelling-house. In 1 10*2 tlie castle and property were for- 
feite<l to the crown. Shrewsbury, from Its situation close 
to W.ales, was the scene of many bf>rder frays between the 
Welsh and English ; and, in 1277, Edward 1. h.ad his ipiar- 
ters here. On th<* 2l8t of July. 1403, a desperate battle was 
fought near thetown, betw een the royal army, comniaiidi-d 
by Henry IV,, and that of the rebel rlur) of Northumber- 
land, under the command of the famous Lord Percy, sur- 
nameil Il<»tspnr: the death of the latter, by an unknown 
hand, decided the victory in the king’? favour: the loss on 
both sides was immense. During the wars of the Hoses, 
Edw. 1 V., after thr: defeat and death of his father, Rich- 
ard Duke of York, raised an army among the towns- 
people, with which he defeated the opposite faction at 
Mortimer’s Cross. In the war l>etween Charles L and 
the parliamrmt, the inhabs. warmly espoused the cauve 
of the former ; but in 1<)64 the town yielded to the par- 
liamentary troops under Col. Mitton, and the fortifica- 
tions were destroyed. Dr. Taylor, the learned editor of 
” Demosthenes,’’^ and the mitnor of ” Elements of the 
Civil Law,” was the son of a barber of this town, where 
he first saw the light in 1703. It was, also, the birtli- 
plaee of Dr. Burney, the author of the ” General History 
of ftiusic.” The surrounding country is picture.sqne 
and highly cultivated, the plain extending 
for about 13 in., lieyond which are lofty ranges of lulls. 
About 22 m. from the town is Boscobel House, where 
the Penderefl family cqjnceaied Charles 11. after his 
defeat at the battle of Worcester. (For further parti- 
culars the reader is referred to ()t(fcn 8f Blaketvay s lid- 
lory i\f Shrexnnhury : Pidgron's Menwriats r/ Snrcud- 
bfury i Corn. Hrports ; AnA Private Information.) 

SHROPSHIRE. AVr Salop. , ^ „ 

SHUMLA (the an. Marcianopolis f), a city and stroiif? 
military position of Turkey In Europe, being, 
one of the keys of Constantinople, on the N. 
the Balkhan (an. Mans Htcmun), on the (Treat foad iro 
ron.«tai)tinot)]e to Rnstchuk, 63 m. S.E. the latter, a 
•m N.N.W. the former. Pop., according to Bo"G 
20,000. In a military point of view, Sliumia is to , 
garded as a vast entrenched camp. It occupies the • 
clivlty of a gorge In the mountains, which hicloses i 
three sides, like a horse»shoe ; and on the fourth * 
which descends into the plain, it Is 


hill on which is a strong redoubt. The tp:i< 
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by the town i« almut 3Tn. in length, by 2 m. in breadth, 
ill the last century it had pretty strong walls ; but these 
have been all but destroyed, and it is now merely sur- 
rounded by a ditch. It is, however, defended by some 
outworks and by a citadel, which has been greatly en- 
larged and strengthened since 1 H;jG. Its real defence con- 
sists, however, in the strength of its position : the plain 
to the N. of the town, on which the attacking army must 
encamp, is exceedingly unhealthy ; and the surrounding 
mountains lioing steep, separated hy deep rocky ravines, 
and covered with thick brushwood, which aftbrds excel- 
lent cover for troops, Major Keiipel.and other military 
authorities, appear to think that, if well defended, it 
would he all but impregnable. The Russians attempted 
to take Shumla in 1774, 1810, and, lastly, in IH‘28 ; but they 
failed on every oeeasion. Its prineipai defect, in a mili- 
tary point of view, is the great number of troops required 
for its effectual defence ; and the fact, as sliown by the 

Ilussians in )K2y, that it may be turned. 

Shumla is Intersected by a rivulet, and is divided into 
the upper and lower towns. Tlio former is nrineipally in- 
habited by Turks ; it lias fine new barracKs, numi'rous 
moRcpies, covered witli tin and copper, and which is unique 
in I'urkey, a town clock wdiich strikes the liours, with a 
b«‘ll. \c., Inirodueiai by a pacha, who had been in Russia. 
The lower town, in whicli the .lews and Christians reside, 
is imln'althy, from, as is said, the inlluenee of the adjacent 
marshes, but more probably from the filth of all sorts 
thrown into th(! rivulet which flows through the town. 
'I'he tinmen and hra/iers of Shumla are tin; best in 
'I'lirkey, and supply Constantinople with tlieir wares. It 
he.s also some manulactures of silk and leather ; and 
ready-made clothes are maimraetured in large quantitie.s 
fur sale to the merchants of the capital. It is the re- 
.sidenee of a pacha and a Greek archbishop. {i>vv K( ppd's 
.hmrni’y across the lialkhan, i. 351. &c. ; Jiout\ 
Tu ton i c d ' Europe^ ii. 3.3(1., &c.) 

SlllJSTEH, a city of Persia, prov. Khuzistan, on the 
Karoon (anc. Eultvus^), l(!5m. S.W. by W. Ispahan, 
and 5(1 m. R.S.K. .'^hus, with winch city it h;is dispute<i, 
though, as generally supposed, un.sueeessfully, tlx* dis- 
tinction of representing the an. Susa. * l.at. 32^' N., 
long. 480 5 ()» p;. It was formerly the cap. of the prov. ; 
hut having been depopulated by the plague in 1832, 
l)ez|)boul is now the cap. It may still, however, have 

15.000 inluibs. {Hatrlinson.) According to ('ol. Clu^sney 
" .Shuster is about the size of Shiraz, and contains from 

10.000 to 12.(K)0 houses, all on the left bank of the Karoon. 
'I'he town spreads K. from tlu* river In a semicircular 
fnini, covering undulating ground, surrounded in itstj 
whole circuit by a wall of unburued bricks, and w.aslied 
by an artificial canal on one side, and tloj Kai»)on on the 
opposite.” The houses are principally of stone. 'I'lie 
canals, dykes, Sec. about tlie tow n are exttuisive, but ill 
k<'pt. Water is conveyed to all parts of the city by petty 
aqueducts. Tlie ruins of a castle exist on a Indgljt near 
tin* ren)ain.s of an ancient bridge, carried away by a flood 
ill 1832 . 'r be re are no remains at Shuster that show it 
existed prior to the Sassanian dynasty {Ratelinson) ; but 
on tin; opposite bank of the Karoon there are numerous 
cliaml>ers excavated in the rock, and N. of the city walls 
■'•re the traces of a much more ancient town, which 
•ppears to have extended on both banks of the river, 
ixing in this respect different from the anc. Susa, 
\^piesncij, Rav'linson, SfC. in Geoff. Joum.y iii. and i.\.) 
I'he inhahs, formerly manufactured large quantities of 
wtjollen stuffs, which tliey exported to Russorah, in re- 
turn for Indian commodities brought from thence. (A'm- 
nrir's Pers. Empire, p. 97.) 

SIAM (called by the Birmese Yoodra or Yuthia), an ex- 
tensive country of India-beyond-the-Brahmaputra, com- 
prising, with its dependent states, most of the central and 
S. parts of tliat peninsula ; extending between the Gth 
and 20tb degs. of kt., and the iWth and lOrdh of E. long. ; 

N. the Laos country, E. tlie emp. of Anam, W. 
the Birniese crop., the BritLh provs. of Tenasseriin, and 
, Ocean, and S. the Gulph of Siam, which it 

encloses on three sides. Its area has been very variously 
stated, but, according to Crawfurd, it amounts to 190,000 
sq. m. Its pop. has been estimated, though on very vague 
‘^ata, by Crawfurd, at 2,790,-500, and 
by Malcolm at 3,000,()00 ; of whom, probably, 1,5{X),000 
are native Siamese, 800,000 Shans, 2.50,000 Malays. Pe- 
guaiis, ^c., and 4<50,000 Chinese settlers; but other au- 
8 000*^000 population at from 6,000,000 to 

— The central part of thJi king- 
dom consists of the fertile valley of the Me-nam, one 
Of the principal rivers of S.E. Asia; and the prov. of 
^1"^ Gulph of Siam, i.s also 
these exceptions, most part ot 
he country, in so far at least as it is known to Eu- 

that neither of these cities U the 
the anc. can. of PerRla, which, he say*, is 
to the F ^ ®ity of .SiMrtn, also on the fi:ulieus, but 

doutnall lx. 8^ Shuster, (tkw hLs researches in the Gtog, 


ropeans, is mountainous and rugged, 'fhe mountain 
chain which traverses the Malay peninsula separates 
Siam-pro|»er on the W. from the valley of the Than- 
Iweng or Saluen river, sometimes rises to the eleva- 
tion of .5,0(K) feet ; and a similar chain (the height of 
which, however, has not been ascertained), shuts it 
off on the E. from its Cambojan province of Batabang. 
The only navigable rivers of any consequence arc the 
Mtynam, the Me-kon or river of Cainboja, and the 
Than-lweng. The last two belong only partially to 
Si.nn, and are noticed in Vol. I. of this work (p. 102, 
and 37G.). Tlie Me-nam or Mei-nam (mother of waters) 
runs, on the contrary, through the heart of Slam, the 
principal towns of which an? situated on its banks. Ac- 
eordiiig to native accounts, the Me-nam has its origin in 
the table-land of Y un-nan, whence it Hows generally in 
a S, direction to the head of tlie Gulph of Siam, enter- 
ing the latter near lat. and long. 1()1<-* E,, after a 
course roughly estimated at 800 m. It is navigable for 
small boats as far as Ghangmai, or Zlmmey, and large 
vessels ascend to Yuthia, the old cap. of Siam. In its 

I irogress it encircles several islands ; and at Baiig- 
;ok, about 1.5 m. direct from the sea, it divides into 
three separate channels. Only the most easterly of 
these, or Pak-nam river, is navigable for large ships, 
the others being obstructed by shallow bars at their 
mouths ; and even the Pak-nam brancli has a liar 10 
fir 12m. broad, with but fathom water at low tide; 
so that, even wln-n lightened, vessels entering or leav- 
ing the river not nnlrcquently get aground, though, 
the bottom bi*ing soit mud, they sustain no injury. 
(Maleohn, ii. 130.) The Me-nam, its numerous tri- 
butaries, ami tlie other rivers of Siam, annually overflow 
tliei'ountry in .July anti the succeeding months. 

77fc C7/Vrt/(/c, except in the marshes lelkafter the in- 
undations, is usually salubrious, though the smallpox 
and cholera sometimes make great ravages. At Bangkok 
the mean tom. of the year is about 83° Fah. ; the heat is, 
however, not of an oppressive; character, and the annual 
range of the thermonieter is stated to be only about 
13 degs. What is called the cool season lasts from Nov 
to Feb.; March, Ajiril, and May constitute the hot sea- 
son ; and the wet season continues during the rest of the 
year. 

Natural Products, SfC. — Iron Is found in the mountain 
ridges on either side the valley of the Me-nam ; there are 
al.RO mines of tin, copper, and lead ; and the precious 
metals are procured in sniall quantities. But the mineral 
products of the country are but little known or explored. 

.Sl;un is, perhaps, the cheapest country in the world for 
rice, which is coinmoiily under 2.v. and often costs only U. 
per cwt. This is ascribable principally, no doubt, to the 
indural richness of the soil, and the fact of its being annu- 
ally overflowed by the Me-nam, or Nile of Siam, l.'won- 
dalton annul He fait d Siam in surefo et I'abondance de la 
recolle de ris, et rend ce roi/aume le nouricier de ph/’- 
sieurs aulres. {La l.onhere, f 'oyage d Siam, i. 53.) No 
iloubt, however, the extraordinary clieajmess of rice is 
in part, also, owing to the lowness of tlie land tax, 
whic h, as estimated by Mr. Oawlurd, is for rice land 
only about Is. M. per English acre, or from one sixth to 
one tenth part of the jiroiluce, instead of from one fourth 
to a half, as in British India. 

Here, as in most Eastern countries, government is 
supposed to be tiio principal proprietor of the soil, but 
the tenants who pay the land tax run but little chance of 
being ejected ; it is sqid, lio\^'ever, that gardens, orchards, 
and liouses, are viewed as the private proi^'rty of the 
occupants. The Chinese are at once the principal cul- 
tivators and leaders in every branch of industry. 

Besides rice, Siam yields nearly all the most valuable 
products of the East, and, under an intelligent govern- 
ment, might furnish’ vast quantities for exportation. 
Supar, pepper, tobacco, the finest fruits, are jirincipal 
articles of culture ; and the forests, w hich cover a large 
pro|»ortion of the; surface, produce teak, sandal, sanan, 
rose, eagle, and a variety of other variegated and per- 
fumed w'ood.s, with numerous gums, &c. The teak is 
said by Hamilton to be of the same quality as that of 
Birman ; it is floated down 30b m. from the interior to 
the capital, and is there almost wholly employed in the 
construction of native junks, very little being exported. 
Iron, copper, tin. lead, and gold, are tlie principal mineral 
products ; the gold is obtained by washings, the tin 
mostly from the tributary Malay territories. Tlie wild 
animjils are similar to those of Hindostan and the 
adjacent Ultra-Gangetic countries : the elephant is 
most abundant, and is extensively employed. A very 
rare, or white variety of the elephant, Is sometimes 
found here, and is held in the highest estimation. In- 
deed, one of the titles of the ^Siamese monarch is, ” lord 
of white elephants,” several ol which are maintained as 
state appendages at the royal court. ” He who discovers 
one of ibv St animals, is regardetl as the most fortunate ol 
mortals, 'i’iie event is of that importance that it may be 
said to constitute an sera in the annals of the nation. 
The fortunate discoverer is rewarded with a crown ol 
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siWer, and with a grant of land equal In extent to the raised on piles, as in the rest of India beyond the Brah- 
space of country over which the cry of the elephant may maputra, though on the higher lands piles are dispensed 
be heard. He end his family, to the third generation, wlin. But the iiouses are nearly all of the same fragile 
are exempted from all sorts or servitude, and their land materials, among which tlie bamboo and Nipa palm-leaf 
from taxation.” {Finlayson, 151.) The rhinoceros is are the principal ; and it is only in the capital or in the 
more plentiful in this than in most other countries : other towns that any arc to be seen constructed of brick 
tigers, though inferior in strength to those of Bengal, and mortar, and roofed with tiles. The temples, though 
are also common. surrounded with brick enclosures, consist chiefly of 

Races of Inhabitants. — The Siamese appear to be of timber-work ; and, though laboriously carved, gilt, and 
the s^e stock with the Laos Shans, to whose country otherwise adorned, exhibit no taste. Edifices tor pul)- 
their traditions point as their original seat. They are lie convenience and utility seem to have no existence; 
characterised by a broad forehead, a hairy scalp de- and neither piety, superstition, charity, nor interest, 
scending so low as to cover, in some instances, the seems to have led the rulers of this country to construct 
whole of the temples: the low’er jaw- is long, and re- bridges, wells, tanks, or caravanserais. The bridges, 
markably full under the zygoma, so as to give a square even at the capital, consist only of planks, and no where 
apjiearance to the countenance. Ryes small and oblique; do we observe any attempt to construct an arch. The 
lips thick; mouth large; beard scanty; hair coarse, absence of public roads Is not less remarkable. There 
lank, and uniformly black ; buf that of the chin is softer are but two of any consequence in the kingdom ; one 
and of a lighter coumr than is usual among the IHtra- from Bangkok to Yuthia, and anotiior from Chantibon 
Gangetic nations, heightened among the upper ranks to Tung-gal. In the N. and on the Malay Isthmus, ele- 
by a bright yellow wash. Liml)s thick, short, and stout; 1 nhants are used to convey merchandise across the narrow 


trunk square; they have a strong tciuiency to obesity; 
average heiglit of men alxmt 5 feet 3 inches : they po.s- 
sess, says Mr. Finlay son, from whose valuable work we 
have taken the-so particulars, tlie frame w ithout the energy 
of London porters. {Mission to Siam and Hue, 230.) 
Travellers agree in representing tlie Siamese as crafty, 
mean, ignorant, conceited, servile, and rapacious. In- 
dolence, as might bo expected, is also one of their pro- 
minent traits. They have, however, some redeeming 
qu.alities ; being exceedingly attached to their ciiildren, 
reverential to parents, temperate?, and. except on great 
provocation, gentle in their manncr.s. The upper classes, 
however, are oifensivcly coarse, manif(*stiug a total dis- 
regard for thi feelings of others, and an unbounded arro- 
g.anre. The Laos, or Shans, tributary to Siam, inhabit 
principally the N. part of the country, w here they are 
divided into several tribes (avc Laos). 'J'hc Chinese set- 
tlers arc mostly immigrants from the provs. of (Tanton and 
Fokien, and the Island of Hainan. They r(!sort to .Slam 
unaccompanied by their families, intermarry with the 
Siamese, and adopt their form of religion, with most of 
their liabits. {Geoy. Jonrn., iii. 202.) Each male above 
the age of 20 pays a capitation tax. The greater number 
of them are employinl m trade, or, if within the tributary 
Malay states, in working gold and tin. At Bangkok tb<>re 
are a good many ('ochin-Cliinesc and some settlers from 
Hindostan, most of whom are Mohammedans. I'he Por- 
tuguese Christians, or their descendants, of whom there | 
raav f>e about 2,0(K), are engaged in commercial pursuits, 
as interpreters, &c., and are mostly in indigent circum- 
stances. 

Arts, — The Siamese have made very small pro- 
gress In the useful art.<» ; nor, under existing circum- 
stances, can it well bo otherwise. All mechanics who 
evince any skill are immediately seized upon, and made 
retainers of the king or of some person In authority, 
who employs them for life in some useless service of 
vanity or ostentation. Hence there is, as it were, a 
premium on iiarharism, and hibour is dear and diflicult to 
procure. The ordinary mech.inic8 arc, in fact, usually 
natives of (Jhina or Cochin-China. In no one useful art 
have the Siamese ever attained distinction. They make 
no fabric that can lx*ar to be compared with the cottons 
of Hindostan, the silks of Birmah, or the porcelain 
of China. Even in the fabrication of jewellery, a pro- 
ficiency in which has been often remarked amonjj ruder 
pwple, they exhibit little skill ; and, in fact, their ghld 
and silver trinkets, plate, and articles of zinc, tin, and 
brass, are all imported from China, or ot)tained from the 
Chinese settlers. It is through the ingenuity of the latter 
that the iron ore with which the country abounds has 
been of late years rendered available. Atpresent a good 
deal of inalleal)ie iron is produced, and at Bangkok there | 
are several extensive manufactories of cast-iron ve.s- ' 
gels ; but these arc wholly con<lucted by Chinese. The 
lattm’ have also Introduced the culture of sugar, now 
become a staple product, and have created a ta.ste 
for commerce and the means of carrying it on. 1'he 
cutlery and tools in use among the Siamese are of the 
rudest and simplest description ; and, though the people 
fabricate arms, they have acquired no skill in the art, and | 
fire-arms have always been supplied by Europeans. Even ' 
the coarse brown pottery in use is mostly made by Pegu- 
ans. The art of d^-eing is on the lowest soUe, tliough the | 
country abounds in the necess.ary materials ; and printing 
silks and cottons is not practised by the Siamese in any ! 
shap<t or form. (Crawfurd, ii. 20—2,3.) Some Europeans 
have proposed to introdtice steam-engines, saw mills, 
cannon-foundries, the culture of indigo and coffee, tire . ; 
but they have been always treated with distrust and vio- 
lence, and their offers have Irecn uniformly rejected, 
with the exception of those of a Frenchman, who, in the 
end, however, had to leave the country in disgrace, after 
having commenced the construction of an engine for 
boring ^uns 1 (Gutzl/t^, in Grog. Jnurn.) 

Architecture is in the g,vmc low stale as the other ' 
arts. The habitations 4ii tbc alluvial grounds are ail 


mountain pathways ; but these animals are prohibited, 
except to a few favoured individuals, in most of the 
towns, and even in Bangkok wheel-carriages are un- 
known. But internal navigation Is so extensive, cheap, 
and commodious, that In all the central part of the coun- 
try it supersedes the necessity for roads. 

Commerce. — Tlte foreign trade of Siam is conducted 
chiefly with China, An;un, .Java, Singapore, and the 
' other British ports within the Straits of Malacca, with 
I an occasional intercourse with Bomb.iy and Surat, Kng- 
, land and America. The most irnport.ant branch by far 
j of the foreign trade is with China. Tins is estimated to 
emphry at least 200 junks annually, many of which are of 
! 500 or fiOO, and some not less than 1,000 tons. They arc 
J all of Chinese built, though mostly constructed in Siam ; 

, some are owned by Siamese merchants, but many more 
! by Chinamen residing in Bangkok, and the crews are 
never Siamese. These vessels make hut one voyage a 
ear ; going in one mon.soon. and returning in the other, 
lost of tliem arrive at Bangkok in Dec. and .Tan., i)iit 
they continue to come from the more distant provs. till 
April, and sail from the Me-narn in Jtme and .Inly. 
Numerous small vessels keen up a constant Intercourse 
with the coasts of the (Julph of Siam, and the neigh- 
bouring islands ; and two «)r three Siamese ships, built 
on the European model, trade to Singapore. An arti- 
ficial canal, kept in good order, connoctti the Me-nam 
with the Catnboja river; but the trade by it, n.s well as 
*>y Cochin-Chinese sea-going vessels, has been depri'ssed 
of late years, owing to hostilities between Slam and 
Anam. Bangkok is the great emporium of trade ; and, 
according to Malcolm, it has the l.argest commerce, next 
j to Canton, of any city not peoiiled by Europeans, or 
‘ their descendants. The imports into Siam from China 
; consist of earthenware and porccl.ain, spelter, quick- 
silver, tea, laksoy, dried fruits, raw silk, crapes, satins, 

; and other silk fabrics, with nankeens, shoes, fans, um- 
brellas, writing paper, incense, and Chinese imini- 
' grants. From the Malay archipelago, and the countries 
: to the westward, the chief imjiorts are British and Indian 
! pi<;ce goods, arms and ammunition from Europe, woollen 
cloths, a little gla.ss-ware, and commodities suited for 
i the Chinese market, as pepper, tin, dragon’s blood, rat- 
I tans, biche-de-mer. esculent swallow’s nests, and Malay 
j camphor. Besides these articles, the principal exports 
i to China and elsewhere are sugar, cardamoms, eagle, 

( sap.m and rose woods, mangrove bark, cotton, ivory, 

' stick l.ac, rice, areca nut.s, salt fish, the hides and skins 
[ of oxen, buffaloes, elephants, rhinoceroses, deer, tigers, 
leopards, otters, Ac. ; buffalo, ox, deer, and rhinoceros 
I horns; bones, sinew.s, feathers, Ac. Malcolm, who visited 
the country In 1837, speaks of the practice of opinin- 
smoklng as very common, and on the Increase in Siam. 
But, in 1839, the importation of opium was prohibited by 
tlie government, conformably, as is said, to the wish of the 
Chinese government. Since that period but little trade m 
that article has been carried on with Slam. The trade ni 
several of the most valuable products is a royal mono- 
poly ; but the trade in sugar and pepper, the two grent 
staples of the country, is free ; the exports of sugar 
being estimated at 10,000 tons, and those of pepper at 
3,.’i00 tons. In 18.38, 16,169 cwt. of the former, and 
23,759 lbs. of the latter, were imported from Siam into 
the United Kingdom. . 

Gold and cop|K*r are not used as money in Slam : tno 
only edin is of silver, being merely a small bar turned m 
at the ends, .and stamped on one side. Cowries are tn» 
ordinary medium of traffic, and 12,800 go to ’ 

which Is estimated to he worth 2 a. (>d. Tlie ordimi 
weights are the picul and catty ; the former is the sam 
as the Chinese, and divided Into 50 cattles of 2| lbs e^ • 
The Siamese fathom is about 6 ft. 6 In. ; the sen, a la 
measure of 20 fathoms square. 

The Government Is an absolute monarchy, the ' 
reign being every thing, and the people 
manners of the court, and the etiquette oltserved, 
be nearly the same in the present day os they ar® 
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scribed by the earliest European travellers ; and are of a 
more servile description than those, perhaps, of any other 
court in the East. The king, one of whose titles is 
“ the (Jod Boodh,” is supposed by his subjects to be a 
deity, and is reverenced as such ; an immeasuralile dis- 
tance being supposed to exist between him and the 
highest of the nobility. “ llie people,” says Mr. Finlay- 
son, ” are governed by opinion, absurd and unjust, not by 
reason, by sense, or by kindness. The most degrading 
and brutal tyranny is mistaken for well-meaning patri- 
archal kindness ; and the oppression of the multitude, 
and the grinding of the many, is regarded as the will 
of the Deity. No man either wishes for, or aspires to, 
freedom of thought or action ; and tyranny has cast 
its roots so deep, that change would seem hopeless.” 

( Fitilnyson, 158.) Next to the sovereign, the nobility 
absorb most of the legislative and executive power ; there 
being, except in some cases of appeal, no establishments 
exclusively for judicial purposes. The Siamese have, 
indeed, written laws ; but it frequently happens that the 
king, on his acce.ssion, publishes a new edition, with his 
own interpolations, though neither the original code nor 
tlie changes introduced anpear to be much regarded by 
the administrators of the laws. The same chiefs who are 
charged with the military, civil, and revenue .‘ultninis- 
tration.are tlie only judges and magistr.ifes. Aeconling to 
tlu* laws of inheritance, a man must leave hi.s property to 
liis family in preference to strangers ; but no claim of 
primogeniture is recognised, the children usually sharing 
equally. I'he nature of tlie marriage contract is much the 
same as in other eastern countries, polygamy being per- 
mitted, and divorces obtained without difficulty. A breach 
of the marriage vow is not visited with so severe a pe- 
nalty as in Annm, but is usually exidable by a p<‘cuniary 
hue. The penal code of Siam bears a strong analogy to 
th.at of Cliina, especially in the iibenal and indiscriminate ! 
use of the bamboo for the pnnishnient of all minor of- 
fences, For crimes of m.ignitnde, the pnnisluiu'nts, as 
in Hirmah, are of the most savage descrintion ; torture 
may also be applied to extort eviilenoe. They liave, also, 
tlie same sort of ordeals for determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of accused parties that were common in Europe 
during the middle ages. And La Louhore and (’rawfurd 
mention that, in the event of goods being stolen, should 
suspicion fall on different parties, it i.s customary to admi- 
nister emetics to them all ; in which ca.se, the per.sim with 
the weakest stomach, or who vomits first, is held to be the 
culprit ! ( /.a Loubirr, i. .334. ; Crmrfnrd, passim.) 

Armi'd Force Every male inhabitant, frotn the age of 

21 upwards, is obliged to serve the state for four months 
a yi-ar. I'lie following individuals are, however, ex-* 
cept<‘d : members of the priestl>ood, the Chinese settlers, 
who pay a commutation tax, slaves, public functionaries, 
thi^ fathers of three sons liable to service, and those who 
purcliasi! exemption by a fine of from six to elglit ticals 
a Jiiouth, or by furnishing a slave or some other person 
not subject to the conscription, as a sul)8litute. There is 
no standing army. The king has for a good many years 
made large annual purchases of muskets ; and Mr. Mal- 
colm esilniates that he now possesses upwards of 80,000 
.«tand of arms, besides a considerable stock of cannon, 
riie principal fon*eofthe Siamese consists in their cle- 
• hants ; but when contrasted with Europeans, their army 
may be said to be contemptible. At Bangkok, there is 
a numerous navy of war-junks, galleys, &c., built on the 
i 'bincse model, and motmting heavy guns, manned by 
('liiiieso and other foreigners. 

Tlu! Public llevenue is estimated by Crawfurd at atwut 
3.14.5.000/. sterling a year; of which sum, the poll-tax 
and fines for non-service in the army may, perhaps, pro- 
duce 2, .500, 000/, ; the hand-tax, 287,000/. ; tax on trnit 
trees, &c., 05,000/. ; on pepper, 50,000/. ; on spirits and 
gambling, about 57,000/. eacn ; the customs, 33,000/., &c. 
But exclusive of the taxes paid in money or produce, the 
people are subjected to arrvics^ and other oppressive 
burdens. The collectors receive no salary, being remii- 
nerated by a tithe of the revenue realised ; an arrange- 
ment wldeh generates a variety of abuses. The receipts 
and expenditure are said nearly to balance each other ; 
and there is seldom any large sum In the public treasury. 
//c//g*V>w.--l'he worship of Boodh is nearly universal 
.the countries lying K. of Hindostan ; but the Bud- 
dhism of .S. is very different from that of N. Asia.* 
Laudama is worshipped in Slam under the name of So- 
f^odom. Every male Siamese must enter the 
priesthoml once in his life, though he may quit it again 
at pleasure. The talopoim, or priests, live togqjthcr in 
monasteries, sometimes containing several lumared indi- 
viduals, endowed by tlic government or by wealthy per- 
sons. The I’apal churen has maintained missions In 
biam for nearly 200 years ; but, according to Malcolm, 
there are onlv about 2,2b0 R. Catholics In the country, in- 
cluding 800 Ananiese, and several descendants of Portu- 
guese. Neither do the American Baptist and other mii- 


* An able Hkeich of Bnddhtam mav las found In Crawfitrd't Em- 

tl- oh. V. ; and thJre Is u comprehen.Mve account 
forYssS ’ *** tenets, by « Buddhist priest, in the Ceylon Alnuinac 


sfons appear to have made many proselytes. (Malcolm’s 

s. E. Asia, n.m—m.) 

Manners, Lan^age, — In the articles Anam and 
Birmah in this Diet., various details have been given 
respecting the manners and customs of LUtra-Gangetic 
nations, most of which apply to the inhah.s. of Siam ; 
though the latter are decidedly lower in civilisation than 
either the Anamese or Birmans. They are less gross, 
however, in their eating tlian the former; and women 
are not so much degraded among them as among the 
latter. They are also more generally acquainted with 
reading and writing than the Birinese. Both sexes 
dress nearly alike, and wear fewer elotlies than almost 
any otlier semi-civilised penjile of the East; a cotton 
garment reacliing downwards from the loins, with some- 
times a scarf across the upper part of the body, usually 
completes the Siamese costume. Jewellery and trinkets 
are little used, but the teeth are always stained lilack. 
They are nearly as much addicted to gambling and cock- 
fighting as their Malay neighbours ; they are also very 
fond of theatrical entertainments and music, in which 
last they display considerable skill. Their language is 
radically monosyllabic, and cognate with those of the 
Laos Shans and Anamese; but many words have been 
introduced into it frotn the Cambojan, a polysyllabic lan- 
guage, and the Pali or sacred tongue ; which last the com- 
mon dialect imitates in the form of its written characters. 

As in other Asiatic countries, slavery is common, and 
some chiefs have hundreds or even thousands of slaves. 
.Sume of tl»e conquered districts have been almost de- 
populated, to bring their inbabs. to Siam ; atul at all 
times an active slave-trade is carried on along the Birman 
frontier. Persons are sold into .shivery for del)t ; and men 
may s«‘Il their wives and children at pleasure. A com- 
mon custom is for the master not to supjiort his slave, hut 
to allow the latter to work for himself for 2 or 3 months, 
to supply necessaries for the rest of the year. Children 
inherit their parents’ bondage. 

History. — The Siamese are said to possess records 
which go back for 1,000 years ; but little in their accounts 
possesses any interest till hbll, when the first intercourse 
of Europeans with Siam took place. The Portugue.se 
and Dutch had traded with tlio Siamese for the best part 
of a century, when the first British shin went up the 
Me-nam in 1012. In 1083, Constantine Phalcon, a (’e- 
phalonian Greek, hail found means to get himself rai.sed 
to the dignity of foreign minister of Slam, and soon 
afterwards opened a communication witli France. Louis 
XIV. sent an envoy (the celebrated M. de la Loubi>re, 
to whom we arc Indebted for an excellent description 
of the country) to Siam in 168.5. I'Jie French were, 
however, expelled the country in 1090; since which 
time numerous wars, either aggnxssive or defensive, with 
the surrounding states, have been the most eonsjiieuous 
events of Siamese history. (La l.uubcrc, Vnpngc de 
Siam, 2 tomes, Parl.s, 1691 ; Cratrjurd's FAnoassy to 
Siam and Cochin China, one of the best modern works 
on the Ultra-Gangctic nations ; Malcolm's S. E. Asia, ii. 
130 — 164.; Finlayson's Miss, to Siam,iS(C. ; Chin. Rep., ^c.) 

SIBERIA, a vast territory of N. Asia, belonging to 
Russia, which see; and see, also, the article A.sia, I. 167. 

SIBKIM, or Sikkim, a state of N. Hindostan, tribu- 
tary to the British, between the 26th and 2Sih degs, N. 
lat., and about the 88th E. long., having N. Thibet, E. 
Bootan, W. Ncpaul, and S. the Bengal territory. Area, 
about 4,400 sq. m. Pop. estimated at about 166,0( 0. 
From its situation on the S. slope of the Himalaj;i, its 
geography, products, /tc., are nearly similar to those of 
Boot.'in and Nepaul,to which articles we beg to refer for 
its general description. It was placed under British pro- 
tection in 1816. (Ilnmiltun's K. 1. Gaz., ^-c.) 

SICILY (an. Sicilia), the largest, finest, most im- 
portant, most fruitful, and most celebrated island of 
the Mediterranean, constituting that portion of the 
kingdom of Naples entitled the Dotninii al di la di Faro, 
lies between lat. 36^'^ 38', and 38^ 18' N., and long. 120 
20', and 1.5^ 4(i' K. It is separated from the S. extrejpity 
of Italy by the narrow Strait of Messina, only two miles 
across, and from Cape Bon in Africa by a channel 85 m. 
in width. R is of a triangular shape, and was hence, in 
antiquity, sometimes called Triqttctra, but more com- 
mouly Trinacria, from its terminating in the three pro- 
montories of Boeo (an. Lilybiium), Passaro (an. /*a- 
chynum), and Faro (an. Pelornm).^ It seems to have 
deiived its usual name of Sicilia from the Sicani or 
Siculi, its earliest inhab. Length, E. and W'., about 
215 m. ; greatest breadth 150 m. Area, pop., sub- 


(ValU). 

Area in sq. m. 

Pop. In 1851. 

Pop. to sq. m. 


1,727 

475,574 

275-3 


1,-1 7.t 

512,4fi3 

212.1 


1.78.5 

.548,987 

1!).5*5 

Syrariv-He 

1,.120 

2.59,488 

181-4 

Calf Mi'.ctta 

1,5.52 

168 ,.529 

1 110-0 

(tirKciiti 

1,621 

225,058 1 

1 1390 


1,047 

17.5.V87 

1 165-5 

Totals • ' 

1 10,508 

1 1 ,94.5 ,.566 

! 184 
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The Neptunian or Matlonian chain of mountaiaa, 
stretches from the Straits of Messina, at the N.E. exo 
tremlty trf the island, along Us N. coast to Cape liueo at 
its W. extremity. Some of its summits are of consider- 
able altitude. It gives off several spurs to the S., 
which, with their ramiheations, cover a considerablo 
portion of the surfiice. But, exclusive of these, there 
are some mountains which are quite detached from and 
unconnected with any system. The principal of these 
is Etna, the most cehihrated of European mountains, 
near the E. coast of tlio island, and by far the loftiest 
in Sicily, beiiq^ not less than 10,H72 ft. above the sea. 
(See Etna.) There are some extensive plains: the 
principal is that of Catania, at the foot of Etna ; the 
next in point of size being those of Milazzo, Terra 
Nova, Syracuse, and that extending along the S.W, 
shore for about 100 in. E. of Trapani. The rivers, 
though generally insignificant in point of size, are mostly 
celebrated in classic lustory or poetry. The principal 
is the Salso (an. Himera), which, as well as the Tlatani, 
Belici, Ac., discharges itself on the S.W. coast. The 
Giaretta (an. Simclus) waters the plain of CaUxiiia. 
A great numljer of small brooks and torrents <lisem- 
bogue on tlie N. coast ; but none of tlic rivers is navi- 
gable, or otherwise available for the purposes of tra<le. 
The only lake worth notice is that of Biveri, or Len- 
tini, in tJ^ plain of C.atania. 

Except in some low and marshy tracts, the air of Sicily 
is generally salubrious, and the climate, though ratlier 
hot, is, for the most part, delightful. Cold w«‘atlicr is 
sometimes experience<l, but the severity of the winter is 
never such as to affect the verdure of the country. lee 
and snow are never seen except on Etna, and ll»e highest 
summits of the Madonian chain ; hut tiio sninnu'r heats, 
especially during the prevalence of the scirocco. or S.E. 
wind, are often very oppressive. The range of the ther- 
mometer throughout tlie year at the level of the sea is 
from about to Fah. ; its mean heigiit being 
estimated by Smvth at and that of the liarorneter 

at 29''^0. “ Whilst the sun is in the nortliern signs, 

the sky, although It seldom assumes the deep blue tint 
of tiie tropics, is, nevertheless, beautifully clear and 
serene; hut after the autumnal equinox the winds be- 
come boisteroius, and the atmosphere h<>avy and d(mse ; 
the dews and fogs increase, particularly on the coasts, 
and the rain falls in frequent and heavy showi'rs.” 
(Sinf/lh, p. 4.) Sicily lukS, on various oc<-asions, been 
subject to destructixe earthquakes, which Usually take 
place towards tlie end of winter. 

The primary rocks in the mountains are principally 
granite, quartz, and mica. These are overlaid in manv 
parts by limestone rocks, and most .of the lower liill 
ranges are calcareous, abounding w'ith metallic ores. 
The soil, though very various, is almost every where eti- 
dowcnl with the greate.'it h’rtility, ain^ has been famous 
alike in ancient and modern times lor its extraordinary 
productiveness. Sicily wiis, in fact, the principal granary 
(horri-um) of Koine. It is said tiy Livy to have been 
Ponuloque Humana’, pace a<: bello, JbUssimum annona; 
liuhsidium. ( I.ib. xxvii. cap. 5.) And tlie thinl oration 
of CMcero against Verres, or that (uititled De Fru~ 
tnenlo, affords in every part the most I'onclusive proofs 
of the fertility of this fine island, and of the great iin- 
nortance of the 8upplie.s of corn which it furnished to 
Home. In some of the valleys tin' soil consists of a rich 
loam, from 20 to 30 feet in deptli I The deioinpos(»l 
volcanic prfnlucts icattered over the surface of large 
portions of the country are also extremely fruitful, being 
suitable alike for the prCKluction of eorn, wine and oil. 
Even at present, despite the wretched system of jigricul- 
ture, Smyth says that the usual jiroduce i.s from 10 to IG 
times, and in favourable season.s, and on the he.st lands, 
28 times the seed ! Immense beds of snljihur are found 
in the central and S. parts of the island. 

The vegetable products of .Sicily embrace numerous 
tropical as well as European plants. The surface has 
been divided, according to its elevation, into the following 
five Vegions, each distinguished by its vegetation. 


IU>Ki(ms. 

1 Height. j 

I’nxiuctH. 

1. Sub-troptcol 

2. Evergreen 

3. Oak and chesnut 

4 . Beech wood 

5. Upjier rcg. 

Ft. Ft. j 
— to «00 1 

fiOO — 2,000,| 

2.000 — 4,000 , 

4.000 — 6,0(X} i 

6.000 St atMve ' 

f Papyrus, sitMr-rane, date 
and dwarf palm, uliveit, 

/ agrumi. Arc. 

1 Sitnilar to tho»e of Apen* 

< nine^, at same eleva- 

1 tiOTI. 

( (MountainH not m> thickly 
i woodt*<l as in Italy.) 

J Mai/.e, wheat, Ac., to 

1 4,.AtK) fu 

( Dirrh, juniper, Ac. {See 
1 Ktna.) 


.Sicily was believed, In antiquity, to liave boon the 
native country of corn. (J)iod.’ Siculus, lib. v.j Homer 
•ays of its early inhabitants : — 


I " Untaught to plant, to turn the glelie, and how. 

They ail their products to fVeo nature owe. 

The soil untlll’d a ready harvest yields. 

With wheat and barley wave the' golden Helds ; 
Npontaneous wlni«s from weighty clusters fKAtr, 

And Juve descends in each prolific Khow’r." 

Pitpe’a ihlyatey, lib. xi. lin. 121 . 

Agriculture, also, is said to have originated in tlie 
island under the auspices of Ceres. But {quantum 
mutatus!) there are now few, if any, countries in Eu- 
rope in which that art is in so degraded a state. There 
seems every reason to think, from the nuinlKir and 
magnitude of its cities, and other circum.stanccs, that 
it.s population in antiquity must have l>een much larger 
than in modern times. Indeed, the fair presump- 
tion seems to be that it must then have amounted to 
at least from 3^ to 4 millions. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this greater density of pop., it was, as already seen, 
able to export vast quantities of corn to Italy. It does 
not, however, appear very difficult to account for this 
melancholy change. Aftftr the overthrow of the Koman 
power, Sicily was occupied successively by the Circcks, 
Saracens, Normans, ami French, till at length ft became 
a depimdeiicy first of the crown of Spain, and more re- 
cently of that of Naphts. It is to tliis dependence, and 
to the introduction of the feudal system by the Normans, 
that it.s backward state is principally to lie a.scrilH-d. 
I'he niiiUiplifxl abuses whicn grew up in Spain under 
the reign of Ferdinand and his succes.sors of the Aus- 
trian line, flourislied with equal luxuriance in Sieily, 
.and have proved no less destructive of the industry aiid 
civilisation of its inliabs. than of those of Spain, Tlir 
Neapolitan regime has been equally pernicious ; and 
inisgovernment, tlie abuses of the feunal system, ins(>- 
curity, and uiietpjal and arbitrary taxes, have here, as 
every where else, paralyzed industry and impoverished 
the people. 

But the grand curse of Sicilian, as of Sardinian indus- 
try. will probably be found in the oppressive restrictions 
that have been laid on the exportation of corn. Down 
to a late period no corn could be exported without h'avc 
lielng obtained from the Heal ratrimonio, a body th.il 
pretendetl to t.ike an account of the crops, and which (!<’- 
tcnninetl whether there were to la* any exportation ; and 
in the event of its being allowed, it issued, or rather sold, 
licenses to a few favourt*d individuals, authorising theni 
to export certiiln specified quantities I Even had Sicily 
been ten times more prodiu tive than she really is, it is 
quite impossible that agriculture could have floiirislu'il 
under such di.scouragements. Luckily, however, thc'^e 
oppressive n'straints have recently been abolished, and 
there are no longer any obstacles to the free exportation 
of corn. Oppressive taxes, the want of leases of .i 
reasonable haigth, and of practicable roads, are at pre- 
sent, perhaps, the greatest obstacles to agriculture. 

The property of the island was valued in 1K| 1, whi'n the 
English garrison and fleet occasioned a great demami, and 
high prices for produce of all kinds, and this valuation 
has been continucti to this day, as the liasis on w hich 
the land and house tax (/ondinria) is levied. A rate of 

per cent, on this valuation was first charged, whUh 
was subsequently ral.sed to 12j percent., at which it is 
now fixed. Owing, however, as is stated, to the fall in 
tlie price of agricultural pronnee since 1811, this tax is 
allegcil by Mr. Maegregor to be more than equivalent to 
a (hity of 2.'j per eent. on the produce of the soil taken at 
its presc-nt (IHIO) value, and tube a very great obstacle 
to Improvement. Wo believe, however, that its inlluence 
in thi.s respect, though considerable, has been much ova r- 
rated; and that the backward state of Sicily is princi- 
p.ally owing to othe*r and diffitrent cnuse.s. 

Though there be In Sicily a very considerable number 
of .small proprietors, by far the greater part of the land 
belongs to the crown, the church, and the nobility, 
some of whom have very extensive and valuable estates. 
Down to a recent period these were held under a system 
of strict entail, and their occupiers, as well as those on 
the estates of the crown and church, usually h<*ld under 
triennial leases, and were In a state of feudal bnndaKc, 
and subject to numerous exactions on the part of their 
lords. Under such cirruinstanees, even though there 
had been neither restrictions on exportation nor a land- 
tax, the depressed condition of the peasantry, and the 
low state of agriculture, need not be wondered at. 

But we are glad to have to state that the dawn oi a 
lietter day seems to have arisen, and that several im- 
portant changes have lately been Introduced. We have 
already noticed the removal of the restrictions on tjx- 
portatlbn ; and in 1812 and 1838 laws were passed am 
the abolition of the feudal system, and th® 
emancipation of tho peasantry. And, notwithstanding 
the poverty and ignorance of the latter will 
them ftrom iminedrately profiting, to the extent tna 
might bo anticipated, from the passing of t*’**.*"’^’ 
cannot fail, in the end, to be productive of the ue 
eirccts. It was also enacted In 1810, that in l^dUirc. 
tho death of any individual possessed of an estate In mn . 
and having more than one son, the half only oi 
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estate shall descend to the eldest son, and that the other i Potatoes, which have been introdnced during the pre- 
half shall be dlvidetl in equal shares among the other aent century, are become a principal article in the diet of 
children. This law, which appears to have been fraint'td the peasantry. The farm-lalM)urer8, who are very badly 
on the model of that which regulates the succession to j lodged, receive, according to M. Simond, from 3 to 4 
property in France, will probably have nearly similar : carlinis nr from Is. to Is. 4</, a day. Besides potatoes, 
etlects. In both countries the abuses of entails might theirNbCId consists mostly of maize polenta, onions, garlic, 
have been ol>viated without running into the opposite [ salt fish, cheese from sheep’s milk, oil, and beans, which 


extreme, and establishing a system that can hardly fidA, 
in the end, to occasion the too great division of landed 
])ronerty. 

The arable lands In Sicily have been roughly estimated 
to comprise about 3,7(K),(K)0 acres ; vineyards, 11.5,000 do.; 
vegetable and fruit gardens, 200,000 do. ; woods and olive 
plantations, 1,12.5,000 do. ; tlie remainder of the surface 
{)eing mostly waste. Ploughs and most other agricul- 
tural Implements appear to have undergone no improve- 
ment for centuries ; and “ a bunch of brambles, drawn 
by an ox, supplies the place of a harrow.” {Smyth.) 
Phe magnificent crops wliicli are occasionally met with 
are wholly ascribable to the extraordinary fertility of the 
Boil, and not to the labt»ur or skill of the cultivators. 
In fact, such is the carelessness of tlie husbandmen, or 
such the diificnlties resulting from the oppressions under 
which tliey have laboured, that, according to Mr. Mac- 
gregor, nearly a third part of the pop. have to depend 
lor support on the fruit of the cactus (Indian fig, or figu- 
nino), found in the greatest profusion in most parts of 
tlie country. {Report, 4G.) 

We suspect, liowever, that there is a great deal of ex- 
aggeration in this statement ; and, at ali events, it is sulll- 
ciently certain that, independently of tlie changes 
already alluded to, there has of late years lieen a decided 

'I'l... ..e 


last are a staple in the food of both men and cattle. 'J'lie 
peasantry sometimes cat salted pork, but rarely, any 
Other kind of flesh. {Simond, Galt, Blaquiere, 
passim.) 

The want of improved means of communication is one 
of the greatest drawbacks on agriculture ; except in the 
vicinity of Palermo .and other great towns, they are all 
but unknown ; and the only mode of travelling is by 
means of the l^ttiga, a kind of lly without wheels, holding 
two persons, and carried like a sedan chair by two 
mules, one before and the other behind. Happily, how- 
ever, government appears to have at lenglli become alive 
to the evils arising from the want of roads, and 1^ per 
cent, of the land tax is henceforth to be applied to their 
construction; and permission has also been given to 
rai.se a loati of 1,000,001) dollars, at 51 per cent., for the 
same purpose. {Ilaumers Italy, ii.) 

Formerly there were only certain ports from which 
corn could be exported ; a limitation which gave rise to 
the establishment at these ports of public magazines, 
or cartcatori, where the corn may be depositetl till an 
opportunity occurs of sliipping it off. Provided it be 
of good quality, and be brought in immediately after 
harvest, or, at farthest, in August, it is warehoused free 
of expense ; what it gains in bulk after that period (about 


incre.ise of the means of subsistence. The grow'th of I -5 per cent.) being suilicient to defray all expenses. 'I'be 
pop., wliich increased Irom I ,(i()(),2<>7, in 1798, to 1,943,366, I receipt of the cancutor, or k(^cpcr of tlie m.igazine, is 


negotiabie like a bill of cxi hange, and is the object of 
speculative purchases on the excliange at Palermo, 
Messina, Sec., according to the expected rise or fall in 
the price of corn. I'he depositor of a quantity sells it in 
sucli portions as he pleases, the whole, being faithfully 
accounted tor. I'lie public magazines, in soine parts of 
Fxelusivo of wlieat and barley, hemp, flax, .and cotton 1 tlie island, are cither exi avations into calcareous rocks, 
with but little labour. The culture of the j or holes in the ground sliaped like a liottle, walled u| 


IH31, being an augmentation of 283,999, is an evi- 
dence of this ; and has, no doulit, been at once a cause 
and .H consequence of the improvcnuMits which, tiiongh 
slowly, and almost impcrccfitihly, have begun to m.iko 
their way in the island. At present (lH42) tlic pop.* is 
jiroliahly not under 2,1(K),0()0. 


are raised \ 


1 op, 


last is said to bo extmuiing of late years, especially in the , and made water-proof, containing eacli about 3Ui) saline 
neighbourhood of Mazzara. It is mostly short-stapled, I of com, or about 2,250 luigl. bushels. The neck of the 
and hut little is exported, and that only to N.qiles and | bottle is hermetically closed witli a stone fastened with 


'rrioste. It is nrobable, however, that by attention to 
its culture, and tlie introduction of improved varieties, its 
(juality might be improved, an<l it might become an 
article of some importance. Tlic sugar-cane was for- 
merly a staple product of the S. shore of Sicily. But, 
ow ing to the introduction of cheaper sugar from the W, 


gypsum. Corn may Ixi thus preserved for an indefinite 
length of time ; at least it has been found in perfectly 
good ortler after the lapse of a century. {Sirnutid, p. 540. ; 
StrtuOurnc, ii. 405.) 

The rearing of live stock occupies even loss attention 
than tillagt?. In general, the horses, mules, and asses of 


Indies and Brazil, tlie culture of tlie cane is now re- | -Sicily are small iqstl ill made ; tlie mules <d' Modica and 
Hlricted to some small plantations near A vola, and will : the asses of the Fantellarian breed being exceptions, 
prob.ibly, at no distant period, be wholly aliandomd, | 'I'hc Tunis, or rcddi.sh-hrown, and long-horned breed of 
The district round Marsala Is the principal sc.at of the cattle, are large, strong, and well lonned, and there is a 
wine culture; and, thanks to the exertions of some ; breed of goats. But the sheep, excepting a few 

Fnglish capitalists established in that city, the pro- Merino rtock.«, are very inferior, and tlieir wool is used 


dnctioii of wine is become an important branch ol in- 
dustry, and it forms a principal article of export. {See 
Mahs.^LA.) \'iiiesareg« iier.ill.\ treated a- in Fr.uicr, beiiig 
i*ut low, and not ti'siooncd .ilimg oilier trees, as in 
Italy. But, except in the Knglish establishments, little 
care is in general bestowed on the vintage; the wine- 
press is a very rude machine, and in some districts it is 
altogether wanting ; the process of crushing the grapes 
being performed iu large vats, by the treading of bare- 
footed peasants. Along the N . coast, tlie mountain slopes 
and valleys are almost wholly covered with olive groves ; 
though elsuwliere they arc rare, and do not furnish snfli- 
cient oil for the inliabs. But for the imperfections in 
the mode of its preparation, tlie oil of Sicily would bo 
excellent. The olives, however, are permitted to hang 
on the tree till tliey come olf with snaking, or beating 
with light canes ; and they are then kept in vats till they 
get quite black, so that the oil becomes pungent and 
rancid, and, though fit for the lamp, is totally unfit for 
tlie table. It Is only near the capital, ami in a few 
other places, that a more improved process is followed. 
Lemons and oranges, which grow luxuriantly, are of 
excellent quality, well adapted for long voyages, and, 
wlien intended for exportation, are collected with more 
care than any other agricultural prtnluct. They are 
largely exported, and are, altogether, highly important. 
Almonds, pistachios, dates, madder, tl)e barilla plant, 
haxel-nuts, the liicinus patma,or castor-oil plant, safl'ron, 
tobacco, &c., might all be raised in any quantity ; but 


their culture is, for the most part, neglected or ill- \ progress of a ship wlu 
condticted. The mulberry is grown in the vicinity of sword-fish is confined 


only in tlic coarse manufactures of the country. Hogs 
are of the wor.^t pos.sihle breed. Fore-sts, owing to waste 
and mi-smanageniejit. have almost disappeared, except on 
the Hanks of Ftna and on some of the N. mountains. 
Staves for wine casks, and ship timber, are mostly im- 
ported from other countries, and even fire- wood is 
scarce. 

The fisheries are chiefly conducted hy corporations of 
fishermen, or monied individuals. 'That at Falcrmo 
employs, during the s^^H8on, from 900 to 1,(K)0 boats, and 
3,.5(K) fishermen ; and the produce is valued at from 
20,000/. to 25,000/. a year. 'Tlie fishermen of Palermo 
belong to 2 corporations, each of which has a physician, 
surgeon, chaplain, and other oflicers, who arc paid from 
a fund raised by a subscrijition from each member, of 
about 3 per cent, on liis share of the produce. 'I'his 
fund is also applied to the relief of mem hers, and other 
general purposes. Tunnies, the fish principally caught 
on tlie Sicilian coasts, are taken as in otlier jiarts of tiie 
kingdom of Naples (whicli see). 'This valuable fish, jyhich 
was iu great request iu antiquity, as well as in modern 
times, is of largo dimensions, being generally from 4 to 
8 ft. in length, with a nearly equal girtli. Its flesh is 
highly nutritious. 'The shoals of tunny enter the Me- 
diterranean early in the year. The Umnare, or fishing 
establishments, on tlie Sicillmi coasts, are more extensive 
and valuable than those in any other part of the Mediter- 
ranean. The nets belonging to the one in the Bay ot 
Palermo are so very strong as to be able to arrest the 
ship wnen under sail. The fishery of the 
’ chiefly to the Straits of Messina, 


Messina, and ‘in^thTN^E.^ parrorthe‘‘i8landVblft ithe ^ anchovy and pllcLrd fisheries to Siculania. 

produce of silk does not exceed 400,000 lbs. a year. Lontini has some trade in botarga, made of the roe of 
The manna ash is grown near the capital, and manna the mullet. The coral fishery, near Bona, in Africa, Is 
not being monopolised by the governnient in Sicily, as principally frequented by fishermen from Trapani, at 
In Naples, it might be a profitable article of trade if | wliicli city the coral is polished, and brought for export- 
there were any public enterprise. Liquorice is found , ation to ( atania, Naple.s, Leghorn, «c. , , 

growing wild in several parts of the island, and consulerablo The minerals of Sici y are imnortant and yauablc. 
quantitiesofjulce are exported. The culture of shuinac is .«<ulphur -anks first ; it is found in great quantities un- 
more attended to. and it forms a nriiicipal article of export. I bedded in blue marl, or in gypsum and limestone, over 
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moit of the central and S. the'iUtaulJ?'- The 

sulphur mines have been wrougtit f^r upwards of 8(li^ 
years ; but it is only sinbe lH‘iiO that any extraordihary 
quantity has been prepared for exportation, Subsc. 


quently to 18334 the trade with this country hj^ascd 
so much that the export of sulphur to the UnitWiPlCinK- 
dom rose from 19,122 tons in the above year, to 38,954 
tons in I8;i8. In this year, however, the Neapolitan go- 
vernment granted to a French company the monopoly 
of the trade in sulphur, thi production of which was 
to be limited to G(Mi,(M)0 quintals, to be supplied to the 
company by the proprietors of the mines at certain 
fixeo prices, on condition of the latter paying to liie 

f overnmeut a bonus of 400, (KK) Neapolitan ducats a year ! 

t is needless to dwell on the impolicy and absnniity' of 
such a project. Instead of attempting to Ikpit the export 
of sulphur, government should have given it every f>os- 
sible facility ; and taking the export under a free system, 
at onty 1,000,000 quintals, it would have yielded, at tlie 
low duty of 2s. a cwt. on export, a larger sum than was to 
be paid by the company for their monopoly. Luckily, 
however, a firm remonstrance by England occasioned 
the suppressioji of the monopoly, and the sulphur traile 
is again restored to Its former state. Some sulphur mines 
are wrought by English speculators with machinery 
brought from England, and workmen from VVuIc.s, 
Cornwall, and Scotland ; hut in mo.st of the otlier 
mines, the processes are very rude, and, in melting, a 
great part of the sulphur is alloweii to escape in gas, 
to the destruction of the surrounding vegetation. Sicily 
furnishes saltpetre of excellent quality, in suiticient quan- 
tity for her own consumption, hut from want of enter- 
'prisc, none is prcxluced for exportation. Hock s;dt, bitu- 
men, gypsum, and marble of dill’ercnt kinds, are found in 
various places ; and good salt is made at Trapani and 
other coa.st-tow'ns. Tiiere are also ores of copper, lead, 
mercury, and iron ; but very few of tliese are wrought. 
There are no iron foundries in the i.sland ; ami iron and 
tin goods are princinally imp<*rted from England, lead 
from Spain, and st<'el from (lermany. 

In some of ihc [jrineipal cities there are a few manu- 
factures of silk, woollen, cotton, and lin«*n staffs; the 
cotton, and woollen yarn iM-ing inqiorted from Naples, 
Salerno, &c. A successful attempt has of late been made 
at Trapani to spin low No.s. ol cotton twist bv steam 
power ; and some progress is making, both at ralei mo 
and Messina, in tlie manufacture of ordinary printed 
inu.slins, and such like arti< les. .\t Palermo there are 
also oil-cloth and glass factories. Hut both gla.s.s and 
uil-cloti), with cotton and coarse woollen goinls, India 
handkerchiefs, crares, and earthenware, are [iriiicipally 
supplied by England ; line woolleini, prinU'd cottons, 


tilks, and Hnens hides, hardware, fish, &c. But, as 
already stateil^ the official returns afford no real test of 
.the amount or the imports, the value of which may be 
safely estimated at above 1,000, 0(iQ/. There ludonged, in 
1838, to the different Sicilian port.H about 2,250 ves.sel.s, of 
the aggregate burden of about 43,000 tons, employing 
about 25,00f) men. 

#Accounts are kept in ducats = 3.«. 5 2d. of 10 taritii ; 
the tari =: 41rf., equivalent to 10 bajocchi, of 2 grani 
and 8 piccioli each. The oncia of 30 tarini = 10,v. IW. 
The lb. = -7 11). Eng.; the salma of wheat, ikc.=-7{ 
Eng. bushels. The palmo = 10 inches 3 lines Eng. j the 
braccio = 3 palmi ; the canna = 8 palmi. 

iiovernmnU. — i'he feudal system was introduced into 
Sicily by (fount Roger, soon after the expulsion of tlie 
Saracens, in 1072. He also established a representative 
as.sembly, or parliament, which suh.si.sted, notwithstand- 
ing the many changes tlie island has undergone, down to 
our own times. This assembly consisted of 3 estates, or 
bruccios. The first, or braccio ecclesiastico, comprised 
90 prelates, abbots, and other clergymen : the second, or 
braccio militare, comprised 227 nolifes, among whom were 
58 priiiees, 27 dukes, anti .37 marquises, but the larger por- 
tion of the nobility had no seat in the assemlily : the 
third, or braccio dcmanialc , comprised 43 representa- 
tives of a? many free towns. The Prince of Butero was 
hereditary president of the assembly. {Su'iiiburnc, ii. 
170.) U IS obvious, from this statement, tliat the nobles 
and clergy had an overwhelming majority in this assem- 
bly : and while the possession of by far the greater por- 
tion of the landt d property of tin* tslaud made tlie sub- 
stantial and real equal to the numerical ascendancy ol 
those two classes, the eKtnblisliineiit of majorats and 
entails, anil the servitude of the peasantry, w ho wen* in 
the most absolute stale of dependency on their lords, 
interested the latter in the support ot abuses that iqi- 
posed insurmountable obstacles to the public prosperity. 
No wonder, therefore, that the Sicilian parliament shonid 
have failed in producing the advantages we are accus- 
tomed to ascribe to such institutions ; and that it shonid, 
in fact, have become a bulwark for the defence and pro- 
tection of the most oppressive and odious privileges. 

The crown was quite as anxious as the burgliers to 
limit the privileges of the braccio imlitarc, provided that 
could be done without extending the privileges of the 
people ill a constitutional point of view'. But not daring 
openly to attaek so powerful a body, it fell upon the 
device, worthy of the bigotled and imbecile govern- 
ment of old .Spain, of mining the industry of the 
country, by laying restrictions on the exportation of 
its produce, that it might, in this way, impoverish the 
barons! iliri/dunc, p. 3.50. rdit. 1K0<>.) This wretched 


and silk goo is, porcelain, &c., come from France and system, if so we may call it, w'as acted upon during the 
Belgium ; Germany and Holland send thir principal part ' whole of last century, and Sicily was a prey to every 
of the linen goods ; paper and Swiss gpods are imported | sort of abuse. At length, in 1K12, a new eon.stitulion 
from Genoa ; and dye woods and colonial products eoine | was establisiied, under tlie auspices of lyird William 
direct from America. The duties on mo.st articles of! Bentinek, commander of the British forces in the, island, 
import are so very high, that a large ftroportion of the j Under this constitution, which was formed on the model 


goods consumed in the island, especially sugar and other 
colonial piodmrts, are smuggled. 'I’lie following is an 

Accocnt of the Quantities and Values of the principal 
Articles, the Grow th and I’roduct; of .Sicily, exported 
from that Island in 1839 ; — 




1 Totals. 1 


U'eight, or 

I 



Qn.in. 

liti'**. 

j Value, j 

Aleasure. 




I L. i 

Argol and cream of tartar 

Cwta. 

lO.O.V 

12.012' 

Bariita . 

— 

25.179' 

Brimstone 

— 

54i!,.lS1 

119,1 12. 

Cantharides 

— 

l.'9 

1 2,829 

Cheese* - 

_ 


1 2, .591 

(fom, grain, rice, and puUe 

On arts 

fi,.>71 

1 11,991 

Cotton wool 

(Jwts. 

l.l(;9 S.195I 

Kswfices . - - 

IhH. 

41,11.1 

9,41.51 

Flidh »«>»«d 

Cwu. 

MHAir, 

1.1,893 

PruiU / Pi« •'‘•‘•‘I 

rriuu 1 Orange* and lemon* 




Boxes 

.5Hy,0.V> 

119,737 

Lemonjuice - . - 

O.illoris 


9,315 

Linseed - - - - 

Ouaru 

.r2,HMV 

.5.5,.572 

Liquorice i>aste - 

Cwt*. 1 

l\,\c,r. 

25,073 

Manna . . . - 

_ 

3,980 

5.1,780 

o^{y[r^ : : 

(Gallons 

19,182 

1,70.5 



fin'2,.'>7» 

99 ,.599 

Rags 

8^ . - - - 

Cwts. 

Toiu 

29,5.58 

22,0.55 

19,940 

15.991 

8wd* 

Cwts. 


8,920 

Hhomao . - . - 



238,082 

263,.507 

Hilk .... 

lbs. 

.5.5,1-24 

.54,999 

Skins .... 

No. 

31.1,710 

4,421,5.17 

8,729 

Wines and spirits 

Gallons 

159 ,.11 5 

Wool - - 

Cwu. 

60 

2.50 

Other articles • 

- 

- 

103,972 

Total 

• 

- iumlwl 


During the same year the value of the imports into 
Sicily amounted, according to the official returns, to 
668,998/.; the principal articles being sugar and other 
colonial products ; cotton stuffs, yarn, and wool ; woollens. 


of that of England, the legislative power was vested in 
the king, and in an upper house consisting of barons and 
bishops, and a lower house elected by the people. Un- 
luckily, however, Sicily was not in a condition suitable 
for the working of such a form of govt-rnment. 'J’he 
upper house had every thing to lose, the lower every 
thing to gain ; and though some members of the former 
saw the expediency or rather neces-sity of yielding up 
injurious privileges and making timely reforms, the far 
I greater number were firmly opposed to all innovation, 
j Under such circumstances no improvements could he 
I effected ; and the constitution becoming unpoimlar w ith 
j all parties, the crown had little ditficulty in elfectlng its 
alKilition In 1819, and in establishing a nearly arbitrary 
i .system of government. Since then the administration el 
Sicily has been assimilated to tiiat of Naples; and. as 
I already seen, several important and, on the whole, highly 
j beneficial changes have been Introduced. {Haumcr's 
Itahf, ii. 288., Ac.) 

I Trials are public, but not by jury. Until very lately, 
j the police service was conducted, as In Sardinia, by a 
number of companies, having each at their head a ca|>- 
tain, who chose his men at pleasure, and who was bomxl 
' to make comiamsati^n for all robberies and thefts com- 
mitted In the day-time on the liigh roads within his dis- 
trict. Ifoe companies were paid out of the public trea- 
sury ; but since 1837 they have lieen alKillshed, and tlx'ir 
place supplied by gendarmerie . Sicily Is not subject to 
anv forcim levy of soldiers for the Neapolitan army. 

The Jlom. Catholic is the established 
others are tolerated. There are about 68,000 GreeKs 
the island, chiefly living in the Piatta dei Greet, nca 
Talermo, and a lew thousand Jews. There are 3 aren- 
bishoprics, those of Palermo, Messina, and Mont'calc ; J 
bishoprics, and priests In all thecommunesr '1 , ‘“La 

is chiefly maintained by revenues derived from lano 
estates. Tliere were, in 1832, no fewer than 658 mon^ 
terles ; and the monks, whose subsistence forms a ne r 
tax on the industry of the labouring class, amounteo, 



SICILY. 

iHftflftWe time, to 7,591. {Giornalc Statistfca, Palermo, 

1830, No. I. 111.) Education is .ulmost wholly in thM 
hands of the clergy, but it is bett<;r conducted than in the^ 
rest of the Neapolitan duin. ; and if the quality of the in- 
struction wore at all commensurate with the number of 
schools, the people of Sicily would, in this respect, be 
fully on a level with most otlu^r countries. Palermo and 
Catania have flourishing universities, lK)th of which Mive 
had many distinguished individuals among their profes- 
sors : there are colleges and academies in 21 towns, and 
primary and secondary schools in each commune. In 
Hicse popular schools, besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the pupils are taught linear drawing and the 
geogr.'iphv of Sicily. In the prov. of Cat.mla the method 
of mutual instruction has boon adopted. Tliere are seve- 
ral Jesuits’ scliools, 3 episcopal academies for divinity 
students, and boarding-schools for tlie nobility, &e., at 
Palermo. Females are usually oducate<i in convents till 
they be 18 or 20 years cif age. .Some soientilic joiirtials 
are published, especially at Catania, a city distinguished 
for the superior education and morals of its iuhabs. 

Hut it would be nugatory to expect that there can ho 
any thing like an cfllcieut system of superior education, 
or any literature or pliilosophy deserving tlie name, in a 
country whore the press is subject to the most severe 
censorship ; and where all foreign works that might tend 
to expumi the minds of the p<‘ople, and to make them ac- 
quainted with tlieir rights and duties, and with tlie ele- 
ments of national prosperity, are as rigorously excluded 
as if they were fraught with pestilence. Sicily has nu- 
merous ho.spitals and other public institutions, but they 
are saiil to be generally ill-couductc«l. In most large 
towns there is a monte-di-picta, or government pawn- 
bank. 

Besides Wve fond ia via, or land-tax of 12^ per cent., tlie 
jiulilic: revenue isrlcrixui principally frionatax of 13taris 
ami I’igraiiis nor '■alma ■•n ihe griuiling <ir corn, a duty of 
4 gr. per rotolo on the meat consumed in the proviindal 
capitals, with cu.stoms duties, and duties on ship|)ing, 
stamp and r(!gistration duties, tobacco duly, tlie lottery, 
the {(osl.utlice, and a duty on the salaries <»f all pimson.s 
ill oiliclal situatiou.s. The whole may amount to about 
1 ,!j 0(),()(I0 oncie, tliat is, to about DhO’OOO/. a year gross 
rc\(*nue. We subjoin a copy of tiiat part of the Hodgrt 
for Sjfilv for isSa, which gives a view <jf tlie revenue 
of till' i>[aiui, and of the sources whence it is derived. 

[See top of next column. j 

Each intend.incy is umh'r the control of an intendant 
or prefect, with a council and secretary, and eacdi di>trict 
under a sub-intendant, council, and secretary, 'i'he 
head lioard of police for tin; island, wliich sat at l’al(*rino, 
h;is been dissolved, and the iiUendants and subiutendants 
now coniinunieate clirtictly with the ministry. I'aieh 
ciituinuuity is under a syndic elected by the inhabitants 
from among their numlier. In eaeh commune and every 
(V>^fter of the ]>rincipal cities, ther<‘ is a couciliaton' 
nominat(;d hy the king on the recomimmd.ation of tin; 
inhahs.,\vho gives summary decisions in disputed matters 
not excei'ding tin; value of 6 ducats ; a jiulge for <‘.u.h 
circondario resides In every principal town, and eacli 
intendancy has <i civil tribunal witli a president, 3 judges, 

.'111 attorney-general, and a cliaiicellor , and a superior 
eriminal tribunal. The superior courts in tlie iuleudau- 
cies of I’alernui, Catania, and Messina are at oina* civil 
and criminal tribunals, and have C jndg■■^ r.u-li. 'riiat .at 
I’alermo has the supremo jurinbeii- .ii thr..ii|.’li..ul the 
Island. There are, in fact, no fewer than ‘i.'rO judgi's 
among a pop, of 2 millions ! 'riu; 150 judges of circou- 
dario receive from 38/, to 81/. each, the civil judges 
.about I.tO/., criminal do. from 210 to 250/., and the 
judges of the sujireme court from about 400/. to <>()()/. a 
year ; hut this excessive imilliplication of court.s and 
judges is a nuisance rather than any tiling else. With 
few exee]>ti()ns. tof), (he judges and otlier legal function- 
aries are said to lii* iiolorinu.sly eorrujit. But the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of the proper .administration of 
justice consists in tin; obscurity and coutra<rwtion of the 
laws. This allbrds great faciiitit»s for, and temptations 
to litigation, and tlie country is, in consequence, overrun 
witli sw.arms of low, pettifogging attornies. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt tliatone of the gro.ate.st imnrovmiuaits 
of which the Island is susceptibh; would be the simpliti- 
cation of the law, and the dismissal of more than half the 
present judges, giving their salaries to those that were 
still retained. “ The prisons,” says Mr. M.acgregor, 

‘ ospocdally those for political offenders, seem to claim a 
large 8h.are of the attention of government; not, how- 
theeomfort of the prisoners, but for thair secu- 
The state and criminal prison, on the island of 
jparitlmo, contains, perhaps, the most horrid and strong- 
est dungeons in the world. The prisoners are lowered 
down severid hundre<i feet from the rocky height above. 
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and are seldom, if ever, hoard of afterwards.” {Report, 
p.45.) 

Inhabitants — The Sicilians are of middle st.aturc, 
well-m.'ide, with dark eyes, and coarse black hair ; their 
teatures are bettor than their complexions : and they at- 
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Soutcosof Revenue. 




OriUnarff Revenue i\f landed 
Property/. 

Land-tax I2.i per cent. - 

fhnerat Adminiitrnlion qf 
indirect Lhitieg. 

On grinding com, 1,3 tarin.nnd 1‘2 
grains jH-d salnia 
Custom and navigation duties - 
Duty oil boletto for iJie consul. 

live lioard of tr. ado 
( ;om stores ^ ... 

Htanip on lining cards - 
Duty on tobacco ... 
Ditto on books imported from 
foreign c.iuntrles 
Stamp duty on national m.-vnu- 
lactures - - . . 

Duly on weights and tne.asnroK, 
for the Porto-franco of Messina 
Suinlries .... 


I ,.f, ... .1 . rO ,..M< 

Tax on inercliants and bankers, 
exf liisive of foreign niercliantj, 
.at Messina ... 
Duties oil registrations, nett of 
iiidici.try expenses which can- 
not be recoventl 
.3 ami 
Duty 

•oiisuined in the pfovin- 
iiitals 

Imps iind m.arkets (wine 
in tlie military .stations 
irracks excepted) 

Pliysii i.in in- po tor 
Lriiciata for bulls • 

Stamp duty on gold and silver 


cial ca 
shops 




the 


o.spiatur 
oil the salt )>onds leased 
illege of 'i'rapani 


|{o>al lottery 


oOfHlS 


1(1 per 


I'ire arms and shooting licences 
'.il per eeiit. on .alaries of go- 
venim.Mil olficeis, for pensions 
“ ■ —■ * a s and retir.si persons 
It. on the salaries of all 
holding sttuations un- 
«ii r goNcrnnient 
'to|ip igos ol .IX months' pay on 
pioinolioiis and apiiointinents 
savings on account of v.icant 
emiiiosmeuts . . . 

l•.■xlraorclinarv rc'vemH*, not in- 
<-hi<lc‘(l in tlie collectoi 's state- 
ments .... 

of 


Total ordinary rcvemie 

/■: r/> itxnli nury Rfvciiiii-'. 
•Arrears .if credit down to 1825 - 
Arrears from tH2(i to 18.32 


Second deduction of 10 jier c 
on ui.itcri.U exviensos • 


Vital exir.aordin.try r 


j llerapltulalion of rc'ceijils : — 
j t Irdinary revenue 


f. I .f. 1 .--riandtaJ 

III ii.. ■l|,l•lell cf Heggla 
doty on tohaeco, post-olllce, 
and antn,ualrd crcsl.l 


Amount. j 

I'artial in 
ounccB. 

1 oumH; = 10i. 

Total In ounces. 

1 ounce = lOf . 

- 

458,419 0 

C'l 0,000 0 
33f),6h(i 20 


775 0 
1,705 0 
(itM 0 
lOJIOO 0 


4(X) 0 


232 0 


1,0,32 0 
-10 0 


S'J2..35'1 20 

802,351 20 

1 1 ,800 0 


7.3,788 1.3 
7,051 27 


35,850 27 


1.77.3 S 


18,221 11 


M7 8 
711 28 


07fi (! 
7,t72 Vi 
1,.311 2(5 

• 

1(50,720 17 

lf)0,720 17 

1.37,.t2» 0 
17,584 7 
t5,S35 y 


(5,303 17 


■10,3(51 27 1 


3,000 0 


1(5,000 0 


4,700 12 


2;248 0 


72,'.l(..3 2(5 

72,0(53 2(5 


1,71(5,310 10 

20,000 0 
43,000 0 


(53,000 0 

(53,000 0 


1..8SH 4 


(.1,8S,S 4 


1,74(5,310 10 
f4,88| 4 


52,30(5 0 

- 

l,Kfi3,504 23 


tain maturity .and begin to decline earlier than the inhab, 
of mure northern ri'gions. J'hey arc cheerful, inquisi- 
tive, and fanciful, wklt a reiiuntiaucc of unmeaning 
compliments ; showing tliey are not so deficient in na- 
tural talents, as in tlroir duo cultivation, 'riielr delivery 
is vehement, rapid, lull of action, and their gesticulation 
violent ; the latter is so significant as almost to possess 
the powers of speech ; and {ininuitos thorn with a peculiar 
vivacity, liordcring, however, rather on conceit than wit, 
on farce than humour. The upper classes are incorri- 
gibly ■ tdolcnt, and fond to excess of titles, and such 
likc'matss of distinction. Here, in fact, every house Is 
.3 palace, every handicraft a profession, every respectable 

Y y 
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person at least an excellency, and every errand-boy is 
charged with an embassy ! ’I'his love of ostentation is 
so inveterate, that the poorer nobility and gentry are pe- 
nurious to an exinane in their doniesti*’ arrangements, 
and almost starve themselves to be aide to appear aifroad 
in the evening with a mean and poverty-stiieken' equi- 
page. Notwitli'ta-Hiing tin) energies of the peasantry be 
impaired by rlje milibiess of the elimate, and the multi- 
plied oppressions of which tliey are the victims, they 
may be said, as compared witli the upper cl is.ses, to be 
industrious: they are also sol)er ; but pas.sionate, igno- 
rant, credulous, and superstitions. They are, however, 
bigots, ratlu'r than fanatic.s ; and are civil and kiinl to 
sucli heretical strangers as may i>e thrown in ti>eir way. 
U'here is a great want of keeping, anil of einnfort, even 
in the be^t houses ; and in them, and, i|||{ecd. every 
where, there is a disgusting want of cleanline.ss. (5w////i, 
pp. 2ti — bt). ; .SVeMerg, iv. SVJ, ,<ke.) 

Sicily early bec.ime tlie seat of many flourishing (Ireek 
colonies, of which Syracuse and Agrigejitum were tin? 
nio.st celehrateil. .\t a subsequent period it was the 
scene of an ohslinate •iiid lengthi'ued contest between 
the (’arthaginians and Homans, and becaim; tlie first 
and most valu iblo acquisition made by the latter beyomi 
the limits of Italy. Alter the fall of the Western Kni- 
pire, it was successively hidd liv the Vandals, ttie (biths, 
and the (ireek einjn rors. till .s27, when it was o\er- 
rim by the Saracens. In 1072 it was taken by the 
Normans, who, as alreaily seen, est.iblished tlie leiidal 
system, and kept posAession of the i.Nlaud (ill tiie e.sia- 
blishment of the Swabian dynasty, in ni>t. In I'ifin 
Charles of Anjou became master of .Sicily ; but the 
inas.sacre jilaiined by .loliii of 1‘rocid.a, known by the 
name of the ’* Sicilian \’espers,” 2iuli Mandi, put 

an end to the sway of the .^ugevine.s. It .soon after be- 
came a dependency of Spain, and was governed by 
Spani.sh viceroys till 170b, when a popular rovolutiou 
annexed it to Austria. Hy the peace of Ctrta'lit, in 1711, 
it was ceded to Victor Amadeus of Savoy, w ho, in 1720, 
was compelled h> the emneror fharhvs VI. to exchange 
it for Sardinia. In 1731 the Austrians were driven out 
by the Spaniards, and the infant Don Carlos was tlien 
crowned king of the twM Sii ilies. While tiu' continental 
. dom. of Naples were held by Naiiolemi, I’aleniio was 
the residence of tOe court, the i .laud being defeiid<*d hy 
an Knglish fleet and garrison. .-\ii iii.oirreetion that broke 
out in 1M21 wa-i sjie; dily siippres.ed hy the .Austrians. 
{Sfttf/th's Sk'Ui/ ; Si-rristori Stuftstit a y M/ti Jir- 
port on Sicily ; /iouoirr's Holy; Strinhu) nc, Ula- 
quierc, Huyfus, Sintond, l^c., passim.) 

SID.MOl 'i’H, a sea-port, market-town, and par. of 
F.nglaud, CO. Devon, honil. K. Budleigh, on the .Si<l, at 
it.s mouth in tlie Kllg!i^ll ('liamu'l, F.S.K. Kxeter. 

Area of |iar., 1.070 ai re.s. Hop., in iHitl, 3. l ib. It is situ- 
ated between tw o steep ranges of liills.^^w liich enclose it 
on every side except (lie S.. w luire it is open to the sea. 
From it.s sheltered .situation, freedom from fog.s, and the 
beauty of its surrouiuiliig scenery, Sidiiioutli has long 
b«'eii a favourite watering-place, and w.is frequently 
visited hy (horge III., his queen, and court. 'Ihepoit 
was formerly of some eoiiM'ijuenei ; but being choked 
up tiy sand, it is now acie-siiilc only by .suiall vessid.s. 
'I’he sands, however, have contributed to its popularity 
as a hailiing place ; and it h.is a handsome promenade 
on the heach, warm batris, goiyd a.^^<’mbIy, reading, and 
billiard rooiii.s, and tin* oilier estaiili^hnients usual at 
such places for the acconimoilation of vi.siterfi. Attacheil , 
to the town are the suburhs of Western I'own and the 
Marsh. 'J’he pari.^li church, an ancient iniilding. he- 
loilgeii, in the J3lh l entury, to .St. .Mh haei's nioiia.t<-ry 
in Normandy ; it contaims a inonurnent to the ceb-brated 
l>r. Currie of Liverpool, the lirst and Itiographer 

of Burns. 'I'lie living, a vicarage, in tlie patronagi* of tb^ 
pre.sent incundient, is worth Isj/, a year, ’iliere are 
Bapti.st, Independent, and L'nit/i) lan chapel.s, a uafiomd , 
school, several charitir-.s for tbe relief of tlie |»oor. a 
theatre, \e. Hetty sessions for this and the iieighhoiiring ! 
jar.s. ^re held monthly at Sldmouili •, and eourts-leet ami ; 
laron, at which the peaee-othcer.s, \c., are ehosen, are | 
held annually. .Sidnioutli gives the title of viscount to i 
rht! .Addington f.tinily. Markets on .Saturdays. Fairs, j 
K.'ister .Monday and I'uesday, and third Monday in Sept., i 
for cattle. ( rurl. HrporfK, Ar. ) 

.SIENA, »>r .SIENNA, (an. Srna Jvlin), a city of i 
central Italy, (irand Duchy of Tusc.-iny, cap. prov. of its j 
own name, on three small hills, between two tributaries 
of th(5 Omhrone, 30 m. S. hy E. Florence. Fo])., in 
IHtr., IH.bT'i. The neighbouring country i.s rugged and 
naked; hut the city itself is emlKisomed In tre<>s, and 
entered hy a fine avenue, which gives it an ap;r<eahle 
and imposing appearance from without, its street.s, how- 
ever, are narrow, steep, and uneven ; and its houses, 
though often dignified with the title of palaces, are huiJt j 
of brick, and are nowise remarkable for their architec- j 
ture. The inhabitants are active, intelligent, and In- 1 
du*trlous. j 

“ Though fallen from iti former rank, as a repubilcan • 
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city with 150,000 inhahs. (?), to that of a provinc ial town, 
with the melancholy title of the cajiital of the M.-inMume, 
I Sienna “exhibits no signs of decay, but has, on the con- 
trary, every appearance of active indnstry, with scarcely 
any l)eggars ; the streets are well jiavc'd and very clean ; 

I the shops numerous and well supplied ; the pi'oplo w ell- 
dressed, and the women reinarkablv graceiid and good- 
looWng.” (Sif/iond, Tour, S(r., hil.) 'Hhe principal 
public building is the cathedral, a vast, and, on the 
wliole, magnificent (iothie edifice, founded in the IHth 
eeiuury, though not wholly of one date, and built in 
alternate courses of black and white marble. It has 
been sev(*rely, and, we ladieve, justly, censured hy For- 
syth for its incongruou.sness, want of taste, and bar- 
barous emblematic devices. Over the arches supporting 
the nave is a .series of the heads of pope.s ; and the pave- 
ment is a kind of mosiue-work, much of which is very 
beautiful. The sacristy is adorned with a history of 
Hope Hills IF, partly painted hy Haphael at a very early 
age, and |»artly from his designs ; and in the .same room 
is a mo.st beautiful antique group of the three, grace.s. 

( B7»(>i/'.v Letters, i. 31. 'v.) Fnder this building is a sub- 
terranean church, wliicli, if llie cathedral, as is affirmed, 
stand on the site of a ti'mple of Minerva, is, most pro- 
b.ibly, of remote antiquity, 'i’he chnrclies of St. Doini- 
nico e.iid .St. (.'atiiai ine, the ho.spital, city hall, and tlie - 
atre, are worth notice. 'I'he city hall is in tlie great 
pia/./a. a siopiiig seniicirciilar spact*. laid out in walk.s, 
ormuneuteil with .statues, and furming tin* nrincijial 
lounge of the inliabs. I’he citadel, tiiinug the main 
.stre* t, has an esplanade and ramjiarts, planted wirb 
trees, which .ilso form favourite public walks, 'i’he an- 
tiquities include a Homan gate, the remains of ancient 
w .ills, Ana, and it has .i fount.'iin eclebr.ited in Dante', s 
Inferno, and several good public and private galleries 
of paintings. 

Sienna has some reputTtion as a scat of learning. Its 
univeisity, founded in 133(1, has a library of ‘2o,(M)(i voK., 
and h.id formi'rly t}0 firofessors. Its importance has 
greatly declined ; hut it is still celebrated as a .school of 
medicine, and m.ay li.ave about 300 pupils. It has, also, 
an ecclesia.st ic.a! and seviT.il other seminaries (im ludm;.,* 
some for puyili.die seiene*- (for which .Sienna was re- 
nowned in tlie 13tb century), and various ;icadcmi< s 
and learned societie.s, among wliirh last tire tin* Jioxu, 
and Intronati, consiiieri'd tlie olilest esfihlishmcnts of 
their kind in Fiiropt'. 'fhe Sieiiesi' piipio themselves ou 
speaking tin? Tusean language in its greate.st purity, 
i .Sienna, which is an archbisliop’s sei*, lias atiout in 
: woollen factories, besides manuiactnros of hats, papiT, 
leatlier, Ar. lU chief trade is, however, in corn and 
other agricultural produce, and the marble of its vici- 
nity. Augustus sent tliitiier a Homan eolonv, previously 
to whji'h this city ajipears to liave bi'cii insigr.ilic.mf, 
tliongh bo.'istiiig of very liigb aiitiqinty. In tbe middle 
ages it was, like Hisa. I 'iorcnei*. Ac., (lie rap. of .a republic, 
constantly at war with it-, neiglihours ; and it was giMic- 
ratly floiui'hin.g and inrlepciidcnt. till IMiilip IF of .Sn.iin 
took and confei red It, with its territory, on Cosmo 1. of 
Fiorenco. 'Fhe I'rencii took it in IHOM ; and. previously 
to it was the cap. oT the <le[). of Omhrone. No 

b-wer th.in 7 popes, im biding Hius IF, (Gregory V 1 F, 
and .Alexainier III., with .Soi inns, and otlier emiiieiil 
individuals, have been natives of .Sienna. {Sintond ; 
Torsyth ; lioirrinyfs Hep,; Coiu/er's Italy, iii. 60 — dh., 

A e. ) 

SIEHH.A-T.I'ONE, a colonial establishment of (^re.vt 
Britain, on tlie W, coast of Alrica, consisting ol’a penin- 
siil i, nliont 2.') in. in length, N. and S., washed hy tlie 
Atlantic on the N. W. and .S., ami partially hounded on 
the E. by a bay formeil by tbe .Sierra Fcojin river. 
Free Town, the can., on tin? N. sliore of the peninsiil.i, is 
ill l.it. 8*^ 2'.i' Vi" ; long. 13^ F'^i' W. It had, in IS.’C.I, a 
pop. of nearly 12,000, all bl.ick or eoloured, exeei>t about 
100 Furopeau.s. 'I’he peninsula eon.slsts jn inciiially <)l a 
range of conieal mountains, from 2.000 to 3,000 It. in 
height, 8urroiind(‘d by a belt of level ground, from I to 
■') Ml. in breadth 'Hbis is jnobably the most unhealthy 
situation in which Euronean.s liave ever .atteiniited to 
estaldish a setrlement. 'I'lie [irineifial elniraeteiistic nl 
the cHrn.iti* i.s its extreme humidity. 'Hhe enormous 
quantity of 311 inehes-of rain appears to have lalli'ii .it 
.Sierra-ia'one during three monihs of 1838, and more 
fell In two .siicce.s.sive days, the 2‘id and 23d of August, 
than 111 Britain througliout the entire year I 'I'here are 
two season.s, the wet and the dry. At Sierra- Leone amt 
the Isles de Loss, the former extends from May to * 
ami at th* Gambia from .Iimeto Sept.or Oct., and i.s always 
ushered in and carried off by tornadoes. Nothing ‘'iin 
exceed the gloominess of the weather during this ncrion 
the hills unxji^rapped in im))erietrable fogs, and the n'Htj 
falls in suen torrents as to preclude all exorcise a'» 
amusement out of floors. At tliis fM>riod fevers o( ^ 
every type, dysenteries, liver complaints, and other u s- 
eases, usually make their appearance ; though thev 
sn prev.ih nt at all times that they can «c.arcely be ^ 
J.elofig cxehii.jvely to any season. During the 18 yearn, 
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from 1819 to 183(1, every white soUller in the colony was, 
at an average, three times a year under hospital treat- 
ment, and nearly half the h^ree perished annually ; and 
ill lH25and 18‘2G. when the nuirl.ilily w.i'i ai ife height, 
tliree fourths of the troops uen- eut oil ! I'o .u eept a 
situation in Sierra- Leone has, in faet, been little else 
than a specie’s of suicide. Nor is the clestructive intlu- 
ence of the climate coniined to tlie whites only ; the 
blacks, thougli in a less degree, are allected by it, and 
often die in great numbers. (See Tuiloc/i, licporl on 
the llcaUh qf the Troops, SfC.) 

Objects of the Colooi/. — 'I'his colony was founded in 
17S7, partly as a commercial establishment, but more from 
mistaki'u and ill-considered notions of humanity. Being 
inleuded to consist principally of free blacks, who were 
to be instructed in tlie Chiistian religion, and in the arts 
of Europe, it was suppo.s(‘d it would iK'Come, as it were, 
a focus w hence civilisation might be dillused among the 
surrounding tribes, Anout I ,‘2(K) free negroes who, having 
joined the royal standard in the American war, were 
obliged, at the termination of that contest, to take refuge 
in Nova Scotia, were conveyed thithi'r in 1792. To these 
were afterwards added the Maroons from .lamaica; and, 
since the legal abolition of the slave trade, the negroes 
taken In the ca|)tunHl vessels, and liberated by the mixed 
commission courts, have been carried to the colony. But 
tlie elfbrts made to introduce order and industrious ha- 
bit:, and to lay the foundations of civilLsation amongst 
the lil.acks, though prosecuted at an ('uonnous expense of 
blood and treasure, have, we regret to add, been signally 
unsuccessful. And this, aftc'r all, is the only result that 
could have be<-n rationally anticipated. The laziness of 
the hlaeks has hc<‘n loudly eomplaiiied of, hut without 
reason. Men are not industrious without a motive ; and 
most of tltose motives that stimulate all classes in colder | 
clim.ites to engage in laborious employments, are un- : 
known to the indolent iniiabs. of tliis burning region, 
whf'se clothing is of little importanc(‘, and all hut tlis- j 
peiised with, where sutlicient supplies of food may b(‘ ! 
obtained with eomparatively littl^^ exertion, and wlunx* 
inoie tliau half tlic necessaries ;yid conveniences of Eu- 
ropeans would ho jiositive iiu'uinlnances. And liad it 
been otlterw’ise, wliat jirogress could a colony he ex- 
pcctinl to make, into which there ;ire annu.illy imported 
thousands of liberated negroes, who, if not wholly inc.i- 
pahle of civilisation, ar<!, at all events, in the lowe.st stage 
of harharisin ? The hopelessness of making any hene- 
licial cliangein tlie character and condition of tlu* blacks, 
by kei'ping uji this most pestilential establishment, i^ now 
so very apparent, that it may be hoped it will he speedily 
aliaiidoned. Latterly, indeed, some of the liberated 
Africans have been carried to tlie \V. Indies, wlu*re they 
may bo of some use, which is not tlie case liere. 

('ornmereiallyconsidered.Siorra-I/eoneappt'ars to (juite 
as little advantage as in other points of view. I'he country 
round the setthnnent consists of a vast and all hut inipc- 
nctiahle forest, only small pateluvs of which hav<* Ik'imi 
cleared and cultivated. The principal articles of export 
consist of teak and cam wood, witii ivory, palm oil, hides, 
gulps, and a few other articles : hut tlieir valm* is inconsi- 
derable, amounting to not more tliaii from (Ju.OOO/. to 
10(),()()(i/. a year. The great article of export from tlie 
coast of Africa is palm oil, and of this more than .'>() 
limes as much is exported from tlie coast to the S. of the j 
Bio V'olta, si'vcral hundred miles Iroin Sierra Leone, as 
from the latter. We doubt, indet'd, whether the com- ■ 
merce witli the western coast of .Africa will ever he of 
much importance, 'i’lie condition of tlie natives would 
require to be very nmeh changed, of whieh there is not 
tiu- .slightest prospe<’t, before they can become consider- | 
able consumers of European nianufaeturcs. It is sin- 
gular, tliat speculative persons in this country should ' 
be bent on prosecuting, witlmut regard to expense, i 
a trade witii liarliarous uncivilised liordes, while they | 
contribute to the neglect or sujipression of rlie incom- ' 
parably more extensive and lienelieial intercourse we 
plight carry on with tlie opulent and civilised nations * 
m our immediatq^vicinity. We are bold to say that the ■ 
equalisation of th<‘ duties on (Canadian and Baltic tim- ; 
hiT. and the abolition of the existing restrainis on the 1 
trade with France, would do ten times more to extend j 
oar commerce than the discovery of 50 navigable rivers, 
and tlie possession of ns many forts or factories on the 
African coast. 

Tlio government of Sierra-Leone is vested in a lieute- 
nant governor, assisted by a legislative council of .5 olUcial 
mems. The chief justice presides in the supreme court 
alternately in the course of the ye^r at the 
tliuerent stations under his command ; and there are 
^ixed commission courts for tho adjudication of vessels 
r *h ti'o slave-trade. The colony is subdivided into 
o distrlct.s and about 16 parishes, in each of which are one 
or naoro schools on tho Lancastrian or tho national svs- 
mrn. Total military force (1H41)3(K> men, hcsidivs militia. 

public revenue of .Sierra- I.etnie and (lamhia I 
hi 1839, 2(1, (MiO/. ; expenditure, l()8,().")i)/. In fact this j 
wretched depeiidoucy has cost the British public several i 
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I millions. Independently of the enormous sacrifice of life. 
J St. George, or Free Town, the cap., is on tiie S. side of 
j the mstuary of the Sierra-Lcone river, being surrounded 
1 on all other sides by an amphitluvitrc of niomUains about 
I 1 in. distant. The town and jiar. liad a pop., in 1838, 

; of 1.^..^23. Its houses arc uio.stly of wood, and disposed 
j in broad and rcmilar streets ; aroiiiKl it arc the country- 
I hmisfrs of tlie wliiti* ri'siiiciils. Tlic drainage of tlic town 
j has of late been materially improved, but without much 
perceptible cl!S-ct on its salubrity, 

T’he villages dispersed in did'erent parts of the colony 
1 i-onsist of huts, built of wood ;uid tlialched with straw, so 
' liglit tliat tlicy arc easily moved from place to place. The 
I woods and mountains are infested with a great vaiiety of 
! wild ammais, and tlw‘ rivers swarm with alligators. In- 
i sf'cts are so. numerous and olfeiisive as to be really a 
: plague, 

I The settlements on the Gambia consi.st of .St. Mary’s 
Island, at the mouth of the river; area, 5 sq. m. ; and 
I M'Carthy’s Island, about 330m. up the river. Aggregate 
; pop., ill 18.311, 4,195, of whom only 4'j wa-re w liitc.s. The 
! trade of tliis settlcmcmt, thougli inconsitierable, is of 
1 more importance tlian tliat of Sierra- Leone, the value of 
the exports, in 1x39-10, having amounted to 124,66!)/. 

1 TTu‘ Gapi' Coast command, S.E. o( Sici ra-I.eone, con- 
; sists oft lie Stations of Cape (aiast Castle ( w liich se<‘), Dix- 

covc, Amiam.ihoe, Accra, .Vc., along the Asliaiitce coa.sts. 
Tlic climate is ne.irly as insaiulnious as tli.it of Sierra- 
laoiic; hut .since IK-JS, Briti^li troops iiaic not hi'cii 
sent to die in lliese settlements, the deleiice of which 
h.is been entrusted to a native forci* of about 200 men. 
Tile traiie of this part of tin* coast is of considi'iabiy 
more importance tiian tliat of Sierra Leone, tlie value of 
tin* (“xports, chielly palm •oil, dye woede, (biinc.i grains, 
gold-dust. and ivory, liaving amooini d. in I • m, ll‘■/. 

All active trade in palm oil appears to have been grow- 
ing up of l.ite at the rivi'r Boimy. {'I'olhieh's Reports ; 
Report on the ( oh no s of U\ Ifrieo, L' 1 1 . ,<vc.) 

SIGMA111N(;EN i II()11 I;.\Zo 1,I.I:1{N.), one oftlio 
minor indi'p. principalities of (Icruiany, which, witii Ho- 
le rn- 1 !•> liiio < II, lu's mostly Jut w ceil lat. 48'-' and 

•t-' :’,o' ..,,.1 !, 1,^. N ■ 3:,' and !)'^ 2.v E., inclosed by 

U irti'mlicrg on all sides e\c(*pf tlu' .S., where it loiuhes 
tile tiuritory of Baden. H .-Sigmaringi n is separated into 
two portions by ll.-IIcchingen : its S. portion is wutereil 
by tlie Daiiuhe, and the N. l>y tlie Neckar, \'c. It lia.s 
an tirea of .3.'<7 .<q. m., with ti pop., in 1838, of 4I,9(4), 
nearly ;dl Boin. C.irholics. ILxcept in the S. tiie soil is 
generally poor; still, however, rather more corn i.s 
grown than is required lor lumie consumption. To- 
tatoias, ll.ix. and fruits, arc also grown ; hut tlie chief 
wealth of tlu' st.ite coii.sists of its timber, cattle, and hog.s. 
The lur.il population i.s partly occupied in inanufacturiiig 
cotton .and linen ciotlis, and lianlwaro. Since 1832 it 
has hail a coii.stitutional govermneut ; hut Berghaus 
dix's not say how tl>e repri'.scnt.itivc a.s.sembly is con- 
stituted. Aj»|»cal from tlic high court at Sigmaringen 
lies to tlie siqierior court :it Stuttgard. 'Bhc revenues 
of (lie prince amount to aheut 300, (.()() llorin.s a year, 
partly derived from ids esi.dcs in Holland. The Von- 
tingent to the army of the Cenn. Conlcd. consists of 3.56 
men. 'I’lie cap., Sigmaringen, on the Danube, has a jiop. 
of 1,4(K). There is no larger town. 

HoluMi/.ollerii- Ibahingeii has an nri'a of 138 sq. m., 
with, in a pop. of 19.!'00. It is mostly mountainous, 
and cattle breeding forms tlie chief oeenpation of tlie 
inliahitants. It iia.s a Con.stil iition;d iihsi'inbly f(.tnned of 

2 represcniati vi‘S for tlm town of Hecliingen, niul 10 for 
tlie rur.il tiistricts. Appeal from its superior law eoiirt 
probUled over by the prince, may be m.ide to the high 
court at Stuttganl. Total pnlilic revenue, 12’'), 0(10/1. 
(’out ingt iit to the army of (he Germ, ( niifed. i 15 men. 
Hei'hiiigeii, I lu* cap., on tin' .Starzi'l, has .'t.noo inhah.s., 
several tine building.;, and some woollen manufac- 
tures. .A little to the S. is the castle of llolienzollcrii. 
I'-acii of the.se principalities has a vole in the full diet of 
the Germ, t'oiifed ; and, with lleuss, Lippi', Waldeck, 
and Liechtenstein, tliey have the Bjtii place and Itviile 
in the Gommittee. 

SII.ESI.V, an important and valuahlo prov. of tho 
I'l u.ssian dominions, h iving N. tlie pt ov. of Bosen, E. 
Boland and Ci.ieow, S. .Austri.in .Silivsia, Moravia, and 
Bohemia, .ami W. .^.ixony and Brandenburg. It lies be- 
tween l.i" 40' and .5'2^ N. lat., and 14^ 25' .and OS'-' 12' K. 
long., ami b.is an oblong shape, I'Xteiidiiig N.W. and S.E. 
aboiit'Jlm. .\rea, l.h.TUsq. m. Bop. in 1837, 2,615, l(;6 ; 
ofwh.-in I 3‘il.(iKg ari' Br(»fe..tanl^ , 1 ,226,5,55 C’atholics, and 
■25,51(1 .lewN. Till- pr.ipoi ii. 11 ..1 Brotestants to Galholicu 
has incn'ast'd consideralily siiiee llie Bnissian conquest. 
Brincipal towns, Breslau, Lii'gnitz, Glogau, Gorlitz, 
NUds.se, Glatz. Oppehi, Au'. li is divided into tlirco 
regencies, and these again into 67 circles. Surface 
rugged and mountainous along it.s S, and S.W. frontier, 
hut III otiu'r parts it is either fiat, or but slightly uudu- 
l.iting ■ this is particularly llie case on tlic E. side of tlie 
O.h-!. r .' river now mentioned traverses tho whole 
1 I -.ta .i! .'.U sia; and, being navigable for barges almost 
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to the extreme S. limits of the province, it forms a valu- 
able channel of communication. The other great rivers, 
the affluents of the Oder, are tiie two Neisses and the 
Jloher on the S., and the MaUipanu and Hartsch on 
the NT. Soil very varioiis, being in many parts loamy 
and highly productive, and in parts marshy and sandy. 
Great part of the regency of Oppeln is covered by vast 
forests. Principal products, corn, (lax, and hemp, produced 
in very large quantities : the stock of sheep amounts to 
about 2,800,000 head ; wot)l, of a very superior (luality, 
now forms, next to linen, the principal article of export 
from the province : among the otlier products are tM*et- 
r<K)t sugar, tiniher, madder, tobacco, silk in small quan- 
tities. \c. Silesia is rich in mineral products. Goal is 
found in many oarts, particularly in tlx* vicinity of 
Si-liweidnitz, and Neisse, Glatz, Ac. There are also 
valuable mines of iron, lead, zinc, copi)er, Ac. 

Manufaclun's are important and valuable. Linen is 
the principal product ; hut for some years past it has been 
diMdining, the cotton manufacture naving grown up in 
the interval to a considerable state of advancement. The 
wo<»llens manufactured are generally co.ir8e, but th(>y 
employ a considerald** number of hamls. No accounts 
have been puhli.shed, on which any reliance can ho 
place<l, of tlie products and values of the ditterent inann. i 
factnres established in Sileshc 'Phe conditi«>n of the : 
inhahs. of this prov. has bciui vastly improved, both as ■ 
respecti I heir command over the necessaries and conve- i 
niences of life, and their intelligence, since they became ' 
subjects of Prus.sia. 

.An intelligent observer, speaking of Silesia, ob.serve.s, 

“ In a country w here linen is a staplr' commodity, tlu* 
majority f>r thi‘ »m>n arc weavers, Avliich trade* they oft<‘ii 
exercise in conjunction with their employment as agri- 
culturists ; and the utmicn. without »'Xception, are spin- 
ners of llax, for we fretjuenlly see the better elasses 
pursuing their liirc'ad-making oceupatinn, not only in the 
saloon, Imt in the pronu'nade, and llm lower or«lers in 
their huts and on the higli roafi, even while* their heads 
are heavily laden with provisi<»Ms for the market ; but 
iilsteail of the w heel they Use the distalf, which, t was 
inlormcd, was (he prime cau.se of tin? superior exccllcma* j 
of the Sik'sian linen, as the thread is by this pnaress ren- 
dered more .soft, lajuml, aiul less inclined to break. 'Thi'n* ' 
is, however, a wide dilh'rence between the inh.ibs. of' 
Silesia <lcscend<'d from German colouist.s and tin* native ' 
Slavonians, particularly tbo'i* who people the districts 1 
on the frontiers of I’oiaiid. The former ;irc industrious, I 
cleanly, and manufacturing ; while tlie latter are debased ■ 
by Ignorance, mendicity, and siqaTstitiori ; they ;iIso re- ! 
Bcmhle their nei<4hboln•^ tho I’oles, not only in their Ian- j 
gil.ige, which is a species of J‘o!ish patois, but in their ! 
sheep-skin jackets and greasy kappsta.s, neither of which I 
are evi-r allowed to conraminate soap and waliT : ain»tlior | 

t Mjint of similarity is their inordinate attachment to j 
Kidka, and a d( ep vi'iieration for Ma<h)nnas, saint.s, and 
ennritixes. Hut, perha[>s, no <listinetive trait of manners 
more cliaractetises botii tlian their humiliating mode of 
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it 18 watered by the Sura and other affluents of the former, 
j Climate in extremes, the summer being liot, and the 
j winter cold TheWolga is annually frozen over for about 
five months. Hye, wheat, and other grain, are raised iu 
' quantities more than sullicif'nt for the consumjitlon. 

‘ Hemp is largely cultivated, with flax, tobacco, popples, 
Ae. Except among the Kuhnneks, the rearing of cattle 
is not much attemled to. In tlie N, forests are abundant. 
I)i.stilleries numerous; and besides the coarse goods 
manufactured by the peasants, there are establishments 
for the manufacture of rlotli, coar.se linen and canvass, 
and coverlets, with glass-works, soap-works, candle- 
w'orks, Ac. (Schntfzlcr, La Russir, ^c.., p. fi7l>, &c.) 

Simbirsk, the capital of the above government, on the 
Wolga, on an isthmus hetwei*?! it and tiie Sviaga, lat. 
f)lo IS' 49" N., long. 48^' 22' bV' K. Pop. above 13, ()()(). 
It stands partly on an eminence, which commamls a tine 
view, and partly on a plain. Streets broad and straight ; 
hou.ses mostly of wood, but neat and eommodious inside. 
'Phere are numi*rous churches, which, with one excep- 
tion, are all of stone, and tw o convents. The town is iti 
a fertile country; and, bc.sidcs l.arge quantities of corn, 
exports the produce of the fi.slicri<‘.s on the VVolg.a. U is 
a goo<l <K-al resorted to by the surrounding nobility. 

SlMPilHHOlH)!., or AKMKTCllET, a town of 
European Hus.sia, in the Griinca, of which it is the caj)!- 
tal, 10 m. N.E. Sevastopol. Pop. 1,200. It stands in a 
fim^ Imt not very healthy situation on the river Salgliii, 
and eoiisisls of two parts, one nmv fmilt by the Kinssiaiis, 
in the European style, the other, old and oeeupled by 
the I’artars. Tlie streets in the former are wide and 
regular ; and it contains the government offices, and 
a <Mllu'«lral, said by Dr. T.yall to be b}' far the hand- 
somest ecclesiastical cditiee he had seen in Hnssia. (1.) I2.> 
W ithin the last few* ycar.s some irn|)rovrment.s have been 
made in tlx* Tartar part f)f the town, but the stri'cls 
conliune t«> be narrow, crooked, and tillliy, and it has a 
: iiXMii, miserable ap])caranc(*. 

j Tlx* ia*lcbratcd traveller and naturalist P.illas lived for 
I l'> yi'ars in this town. w.is his own wish to emigrate 
I thither, and to enable Iwin to gratify it, the Empress 
Gatherine 11. made him a present of an estate in the h<*st 

f iart of the p(*riinsnla. Hut being cut otf from the society 
le had enjoyed in Petersburg, and exposed to family aii” 
noyances Pallas became diss.itisfied with th(* country 
and with the climate he had so highly panegyrised. 
Having sold his estate, he left Simpheropol in disgust in 
1811, and n*tnriH'd, nfli'r an absence of 42 years, to his 
native city Hcrlin, wlu*re he died in the <-oursc of the 
same y(*ar. ( Rio^rafi/n'r dnivcrsiilc, art. Pui/nx.) 

SIMPLON, a celebrated p.iss over tlx! Alps, where a 
rnagnllicent ro.'id was constructed by order of Napoleon, 
esfabli'-hing an easy carriage communication between 
(iencvn and Berne, in Sw itzerland, and Milan. (Sir art. 
Aia*s, Vol. 1. <'(7.) 

SINAI (.MOUNT), H mountain of Arabia, rx*ar the 
Gulph of Suez, or upper part of the Bed Sea, famous for 
its connection with siune of the most memorable evi'uts 


acknow ledging a kindness, their exfiression of gratitude i 
b'dng the sen ile ‘ Upadam do nog’ ( I fall at your feet) ; ! 
w'hicli Is no figure of speech, for tin y will literally throw 
themselves down and kiss }onr feet for the trilling dona- 
tion of a few halfpence. How abject is the state to which 
feudal vassalage and superstition have reilucod this 
peojde ! ” ( iii'rvtauii and the (Jermanx, vol. i. ) 

SILISTUIA (Tnik. Drixtrn), a city of European 
'I'urkey, prov, Ifulgaria, cap, sanjiak, on the Danube, 
fi-l m. E.N.E. liustchuk. Pop. estimated at 2fi,000. 
(Sftdu, S(C.) Sili.stria is a strong military post, and 
resi.sted the attempts of the Hu.ssian.s In 18-28, though 
they took it after a nine months’ siege in Ih 29, When 
visited bj^ Mr. Elliott, in 1837, it was in their hands, 
having bi-en one of the pledges giv<*n by tlx? 'I’lirks for 
the payment of the .sums due to liinsia. New rainjiarts 
lined the whole hank of the river, and an extensive 
i.sland opposite the town was covered with provender 
for cavalry hoi si^s ; w hile 8,(KKl regular troop.s g.irrisoiied 
the fort. Umler a strong lunette were posted a sntfi- 
cierit number of pontoons to form a //on/ volant, re- 
riuiring only three* hours to be united so as to form 
a comjdete military communleation between the two 
banks. (Travi lx in Turkey, i. 18.1,180.) Since then 
Silistria has bo(>n restorea to tlie Turks. The town is ill 
laid out, and many of the houses are in ruins. 'I'he cit.adel, 
several mosques and public baths, and a large bond- 
ing warehouse and nistoin-housi*, are the chief buildings. 
The inhabitants exchange limber and cattle with tlie 
W'allachians for salt and hemp ; but their trade is not ' 
of much consequence. Near the city are the remains of 
Rome fortifications thrown up during the Byzantine 
Einrdre, 

SiMUIKSK, a government of European Russia, on 
both gidcs the Wolga, having N. the government of 
Kasan, E. OrenlKXirg, .S. Saratoff, and \V, Penza and 
NIjegorod, Area, iM,2(X»sq. m. Pop. in 1838, 1,290, 000. 

It consists of a gently indulating plain, having a 
bl.'wk, and gc-ncrally very fertile soil. Hesidc.s the Wolga, 


of .sacred history. It is gcin'rally supposed to hi* identical 
with flic mountain called by tfx! Aralis Djrhhcl Mouxn, 
or Mountain of Mo.ses, or simply El Tor, the Mountain, 
in the penin.sula between the Gnlphs of .Suez and Akaha, 
in aliout lat. 28'-* *2.1' N,, long. 3 ID' E. 'Phe group of 
mountains to which Sinai belongs, and which also in- 
cludes Mount lloreh. Mount St. Catherine, and other 
remarkable summits, is surrounded on all sides by deserts 
occupied only by tribes of Bedouins, or wandering Arabs. 
The mountains arc nenetrated by deej) chasms, edged by 
hare perpendicular ledges of rock ; and the whole has a 


singularly wild and .sterile appearance. 

'I'he convent of St. Catherine, founded by the Emneror 
.Tn.sfinian. in a vaihiy on the slope of the mountain, is the 
halting pl.iee wlieiiee jiilgrims set out to ascend to the 
.summit. Being exposed to the attacks of the Arabs, il 
looks more like a fortress than a convent. It is an irre- 
gular qn;idrangular edifice, snrroniided by high and soIi<i 
wall.s, and covers a eonsiderahle extent of ground, 'i'o 
prevent lieing surprised by their froulileeome neighbours, 
the entrance gale, which is rarely opened, is Imilt np; 
and on ordinary occ.isioii.s all access to the convent is by 
an entrance about 30 ft. from the ground, to which travel- 
lers, provisions, Ac., are raised in a basket made fast to a 
rope, puUed up by a windlais. The interior of the con- 
vent presents little n*mnrkable, all the apartments ano 
chapels being built of rough stone, without symmetry or 
order, communicating by crooked and dark passag<*s- 
'Phe Church of the Transfiguration alone possesses 
any preteii.sions to magnificence. It is 80 ft. in leiigt'i* 
and .13 in breadth, paved with marble, adorned with n 
variety of figures. The event to which it relates fV' 
presented in mosaic. But the grand treasure of this 
church, and that which is supposed, by zealous Gatno- 
llcs, to confer on it peculiar iunctity and importance, 

* ihr. ( Iftrkf, who soem* to have regarded everv 
trndiiring tin- govifminotit of RuAsla an a (}od-»enq, ,, 

.■inn..;^«ni*.ft M its Hgnx y ! Rut LyoU has poiiUetl 


origin. {l-yaU, in loc. cii.) 
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the possession of the relics of St. Cjitheriiie, borne by 
riiigeis to the neighbouring uiountHln, which still bears 
tier iiJime, and subsequently colh’Cted and dep«isited in a 
marble sarcopluigus in this building ! The skeleton of 
the hand, covered witli rings and jewels. Is the only por- 
tion of the remains of the saint tliat is exhibited to Ijer 
faithful votaries. 

Mount Sinai, as «^vcry one knows, is almost as famous 
in the sacred history of the Mohammedan-s as of the 
Jews; and it is a curious fact, that there is a Moham- 
medan mosque within the precincts of tlds convent. It 
iia.s also an excellent garden at a little distance, which is 
reached by a subterraneous passage?, secured by iron 
gates. It produces fruits, plants, and vegetables, in the 
utn)f>st profusion. The climate is temperate, in consr?- 
iinence of the elevation ; and snow even falls in winUT. 

Tlie ascent to the mountain, which lic's through a 
ravine to the S.W., commences clo.se to the convent. 
It is steep, but the labour of ascending has been greatly 
f.ieilitatcd by rude .steps cut in the rock. At the height 
of about r)()0 ft. from tha; convent is a spring of fresh and 
< (»ld water, covered by a rock, which protects it from 
till' film and rain. After ascending a little bigln^r, 
tin* traveller gains the summit of Mount Iloreb, whieb 
forms, to use the expression of Luborde, a kind of 
tireast, from vvliicli Sinai rises. “ (’ontiiming our route 
fiom this halting-place by a path, still more rnggial and 
■steep tljiui before, w'oarrived in about 15 minutes at the 
summit of Sinai, the apex of a peak not more th.in 50 
jards across at its vvidiest part.” {IVcllstcdy ii. 

The Iteight of Mount Sinai has been v.iriously esti- 
vnated, but according to observations taken by Mr. Well- 
ote.l, it maybe estimated at atiout 7,500 tt. alxno' the level 
of tile sia, and about 2,500 ft. above llu; convent of 
St Catherine. 

()\i tin* .summit of tlie mountain is a dilapidated clinreh, 
■,vl'i( '> tradition represents as founded on tlu'sput where, 
. 1110(1 tiiunder and lightning, and the smoke of the agi- 
tated mountain, Moses ri'eiuved the Decalogue from tlie 
liaml> of th<' Almiglit y. ( b.xodus, cap. xx.) 'J'rutli, bow - 
over, is seldom uiiaccoinpaiiic'd w ith erri>r ; and but a 
few yanls distant from the thurcli are tite ruin.s of a 
mosque; tlvis mount. lio, b^ .i 'iiij. ul.ir <‘oiiieideiice. Iieing 
ii.illtnveil alike in tlie e.'tim itn>iiol Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. 

” It seems,” says Sir Frederiek Ilenniker, ” to a jier- 
><on on tlio summit of Sinai, as if the whoh; of Ara- 
l)i;i Vetra'a had onci; been an ocean of lava, and that, 
while its wavi'S were literally running mountains high, 
»t had suddenly been eommanded to stand still.” Mount 
.Sinai itself. Mount .St, Catlieriue, whicli is .still higher, 
and the adjacent mountains, rise in sharp, i onic.al, gr.anile 
peak.s ; atid from tiieir steep and shattered sides huge 
masses liaveb('(*n thrown down. J'lie piospia t from tlie 
summit of Sinai is most extensive : the (iulph of Akalia, 
on the one hand, and that of .Suez on tlie other, witli 
Mount Agrib, on the Fgyptian eoast, are distinetlv vi- 
silile. Barrenness and desolation ang however, its gr.and 
cli.iracteri, sties. “ No villages ;uid ca.stles, as in hairopig 
here animate tlie picture ; no forests, l.akes, or falks of 
water, break the silence and monotony of the sci ne. .All 
has the appearance of a v;ist .ami desolate wildernes.s, 
either grev, darkly brown, or wholly blaek ” ( 
ii. nut it is tlie associations eonneited with tlie 

immiitain, and tiie astonisliing events of w iiicii it is be- 
lieved to have been the theatre, that iii.Hpire those feel- 
ings of awe and veneration felt by all who have either 
bflu’Kl or ascended Mount .Sinai. 

Considerable doubts have, however, been entertained 
whether tlie mountain now described be rt ally the Mount 
Sinai of tlie Pentateuch. It might be expected that tlie 
summit of the mountain shonlvi exhibit some traces of 
the stupendous phenonuma that are said to have accom- 
panied the manifest;Uiou of tlio Divine pr<‘smice. But, 
.according to Burckbardt, neither Sinai, nor any of the ad- 
joining summits, exliibits any traces of volcanic action. It 
is supimsed by some tliat tin? Djlhln l Katcrm, or Mount 
Nt. Catherine, has the best title to be regarded as tlie trim 
•Sinai. 

Tlierv? are really, however, no ineams by whieli to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions on the subject. 
All that can with contidenco lie stated (lor monkish 
oT* traditions go for nothing), is tliat Mount 

Nmai must be somcwb<?re in this vicinity; and th.it 
tmmgh the hypothegls, tliat the Djibbcl Mousa and the 
Nmai of the Bible be identical, be not free from dilli- 
cnities, it is as much so, perliaps, as any oilier that has 
iieen avlvanced in its stead. ( Calmct, Dirtiortnairc dc Li 
J>(bU\ i\xX.. Sinai ; Hkaw's Travels, p. JKi , Ito cd. ; Ln- 
burde s Arabia Petr<ea, p. 212. ; IS eUstetl's Arabia, ii. 

Arabia, Jife. ) 

II- * 1 ^^ ” nxtiinsive country of N.W. India, between 
llnidostan and Beloochistan, comprising the lower course 
Indus ; extending Uitween hit. 23*^ and 
” , N . and long. mid 71’ K. ; having N, the Punjab 
ami i.ahawidpoor territories, K. Uajp‘»>hma, S. tlic Bunn 
ol Cutcii ,ind the Indian Ocean, and W. Beloochistan 
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.and riiieli-rhindava. Its length, N. to S., is about 3.50 
m. ; its breadth is very vari.able ; but its entire area may 
Ite about 10(),(M)0 sq. m. ; and Buriies estimates the pop. 
Jit about l,n()0,0(M). Mr. l''lpliinKtone dwells on the* strik- 
ing resemblance between tliis country and Kgypt. ” One 
description might serve for botli. A smootli and fertile 
plain Is bounded on one .side bv moimt.uiis, and on the 
other by a desert. It is dividi-d by a large river, w liicli 
forms a delta as it anproaclies the sea, and annually inun- 
dates ;md enriches the country near its banks. The cli- 
mate of both is liot and dry, and rain is of rare occur- 
rence In eitlier country.” But liere the similarity ends. 
Kgypt lias populous tow ns, numerous canals, and aliun- 
dant harvests ; while in Siiide, such i.s the barbari.sm of 
the country and government, that miseraljle villages are 
even few, and agriculture languislies equally with coiii- 
nierce ; the policy of the ameers being to keep the hind 
in a .state of nature, that thi-ir territories may not attrac t 
the cupidity of tiie surrounding tribes. iJifjnies, i. 211.) 
'J'hc various products of Sinde differ little from those of 
the rest of Indi.'i. Kiee, indigo, fobacco, and sugar-cane 
art! among the principal : vines, figs, pomegraiiati'S, and 
even apples, art* .sueeessrnlly r.iised at Tatta ; and wheat, 
liarley, and tlie common Indian grains, are grown to gre.it 
perfection in Lower Sinde. There are vast herds of 
iionieil cattle and slieej), which art- generally larger than 
(liose of lliiidostan. (’amels and bnftalot's are numerous, 
(j.une is very plentiful, thoiigli wootl is scarce. Salt and 
saltpetre eflluresee almost evt-ry wht're on the soil ; and 
in tile hands of an intelligent govermnent, Sinde might 
become a rich country. 

Till} main exports are salt, rice, ghee, bides, saltpetre, 
cotton, oil, shaik’s fins, h.itk for tanning, \c. ; with 
assafevtida, and oilier gums ; (^'islimi’re shaw Is, saflron, 
hor.ses, leatlier, musk, ;ilum, and various dnig.i and gems 
from the countries on the K. and W. 'Phe priiu ipal 
iinjKtrts from India are metals, ivory, tea, tuteiiague, and 
otlior China ware.s, eliintzes, hroail elotlis, aims, and 
oilier Indian and Luropc.'in manufactures ; imt parficu- 
laily opium, in tr.insit from M.ilwali to Bomljay. From 
Per.via .Old Araiti.i the Sindians also oht.iin silk.s, swortls, 
c.in»els, d.ites, ro.x'- water, colfee, \c. {Putliu^cr .) Blit 
nearly all the trade centres in Kurachee on tlie Bidooeli 
border; tlieie is little coinmeree anywhere else, even 
on the liulus. Mereli.iuts, in prosecuting tlu-ir journey 
to (’andaliar from tlm sea, or tlie Indian lii sert, quit the 
distill bed and nusafe .Sindian ten itorie.s w itli all despatch. 
The only enconrageiiK'ut tin- eliiefs give to any tr.ule i.s 
to that in i/piimi, and on that they levy the enonmm.s 
duty of 25t) nipei's the camel load. 'I'he revenue from 
this .-irticle was <‘.'tini;Ui <i not long since to amount to 7 
lacs rupee.s a \car. 

The government I'f Sinde is a roilit try de-pofi-tn. The 
country is divided .imoi g a niiiiii.. t "I niiiidi ( hi. It nns, 
ealled ameers, w hose aggi rg.ite revenue has bf on esfi- 
m.ated at JU l.aes of rnpei's ( :5U(i,(i()(i/. ) ;i ye.ir. 'I'he chief 
towns are 'I'atta, nydi'r.ihad, K ur-iclii'e, Khvrpoor, 
Sliikarj'ore, T.arkh.nm. .Ac-. Tlie Sindians ar{> of a middle 
.size*, sliin, ;ind darker than most of llm inhahs. of llin- 
dostan. I\lf).^t of tliem ate Mohammedans of tlic Slilah 
.•(eel. 

There is little to praise in (hi ir ciiar leter ; tliey have 
ne.iilv all llie worst vices of an emslaved peonle. They 
are, liowevi-r, l.rave in the held, and, unlike other 
Asi.itics, pride themselves on being fool soldiers, prefer- 
ing, aLo, tlie sword to the matetiloek ; Imt from want of 
diseipline, (lieir army is a mere rabble, and could op.poso 
no elfeetual resistance to regular troop.s. (l{ur7U's’s Hoh- 
hara, S^c.. 'iWt — 251).; Puttii>{J,er's BeloaehisUxn ; O’eog. 
Jottrn., vii., .\r.) 

SlNCAl'OHK, a settlement belonging to Creat Bri- 
tain, ill S.K. Asia, eoi.sisting of a small i.sland at tlie S. 
extremity of tbe Malay peninsula, ine. the town of the 
same name ; file latti-r lieing in lat. I' 17' N., long l(i;f‘^.5J' 
K. Tile i.sland is of an elliptical form ; gre.itest length, 
K. and AV., aliout 27 in.; average breadth, II m. Area, 
estimated at 275 sq. m. Pop., m tglfti, 25),hsl ; whom 
13,71'.) wen- Chinese .settlers, and 9,r.32 Malays. TIk! 
i.sland is .separateil from the main land by a strait, wliieli, 
though scarcely J m in hnadth in its narrowest part, 
was the nmte uMially followed by ships between India 
and China in the eaVly stages of Kuropean navigation. 
But till' grand commercial liigh way between tlie K. and 
W'. portions of maritime Asia now p.-fsses along tlu; S. 
slile of Singapore, between it nml a cliain of desert 
islaiul.s about 1) m. distant; tlio safest and most con- 
venient track being so near to .Singapore that ships, 
in passing ami repassing, uiiproach close to the roads. 
'Phe town is wbolly indehteii for its ra])id rise and grow- 
ing importance to its position on this strait. 'Phis has 
rendered it not merely a convenient entrepot for tbe trade 
between tbe western world and India, on the one hand, 
and China on the other ; but also for that between the 
fo' i r end the I’-astern Archiiielago, the Philippines, &e. 

I'lie surface of the island is low and nmuilating in 

■ ii..- ■( i. l ."rising into roimdiai hills, covered with jungle ; 
III ■iigli imiiool these is UK) ft. in height. It cunsinU piiu- 
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cipnlly of latcrito resting on sandstone ; Its N. and E. ’ 
portions are, however, o( granite. It abounds'avlth iron 
ore ; but this is the onl)' inetallle product hitlierto dis. | 
covered ; though, frotn tlu; groat abumlance of tin in 
the neighbouring countries, it probably exists hero 
also. The climate is liot, witli b\it little variation of teiu- i 
perature: the thermometer usually range.s from 71'^ to' 
89'^ Fall. ; in lH3r) the rang(? lay wholly between 77'^ i 
and 87'^^. {Malcom.) The total annual fall of lain is I 
about 100 inches : the monsoons are little felt; but the | 
island is kept in a perpetual state of verdure by frequent 
showers. Aceording to Mr. Craw furd, the summits of 
the hills are generally sterile ; hut on their slopes ami in ; 
the intervening valleys there is oer.isionally a good deal 
of fertile soil. Gambier or ratcehn, and line tropical ! 
fruits and vegetables, are grown in tolerable « 2 uantities. ] 
Nutmegs, oolfoo, ami pepper have succeeded; and the : 
produce of the Chinese pepjx'r gardens for 1830 was 
estimated at 10,000 piculs. Clovc's hav<^ wholly failed ; ' 
and the settlement depends for rice on Java, Ib-ngal, i 
and Sumatra, and for pigs, poultry, and cattle, on Ma- • 
lacca. Down to 1837, when tru*y were in j)art remodidled, 
the regulations as to land were great ('b^truetions to the 
clearing, cultivation, and pro.s|)erity of the island. i 

The absence of the eleph.inf and tig«‘r, and other for- j 
midable wild animals, and of the swarms of insects com- 
mon in warm climates, are oircuinstances favourable 
alike to agri< ultnre and the comfort of the inhabs. The 
only quadru[)eds are some small .species of ilcer, the 
otter, porciqiine, and a few otluMS ; hut it has a great 
variety of birds and reptiles. Tripe.ng, and 
a delicate f»-rn like sea-wood, are lurnished in great 
abundance by the neighbouring coral rt*efs and slmals. 

A few manufactures, incirtding that of pearl sago, 
agricultural implements, anus, t\e., art* carried on prin- 
cipally by the Chinese, lint, as alre.ady stated, the entire 
importance of Singapore consists in its b« ing an em- 
porium — an entrepot, it were, for the commeree of 
the adjacent countries, and of that between Kastt i a and 
'VN'estern Asia,&c. We subjoin an 


SINIGAGLIA. 


Countries. 

Value of Exports 
in Spanish Dollars. 

1 8.-57 -.TS. 

1.S.38..39. 

'I'o Great Ilritain - - » . ! 


1,I.V,,210 

Forelirti Kiirope - 

7<>,|.SS 

114,7.39 

United Stales - - - , 

ll.-^,l‘J2 

178,828 

Mauritius, CajH*, and N. S. Wales - 

22,700 

77,1(17 

t'.ilcutta 

i,n.'),2ti.5 

9(10, 002 

ar.ulras and Corouiandt-i - 

17.'>.0l 1 

127,22.3 

Iioml)ay 

3.S.-5,HO.'. 

2.7.9, .3X9 

Aralita - 

f.0,0,'»7 

.33,419 

Manilla 

443,79.') 

2f)l,.9.33 

(Yyl.,.) - - - - 1 


2,.3 1 1 

t'liina . - - . 

i,ir.<i,7H(i 

1.37.192 

Java 

.■i S3 ,7 01) 

447, 70.3 

Kliio .... 

ll,'.,.'>0-t 

1.35,77.0 

St.tin - . . - 

[ .328,7.S2 

.3.38,.02.H 

Covliin China ... 

1 9.'.,07l 

1 73,114 

Sumatra 

293.3'I3 

2r.H,790 

K. Coast roninsuta 

3U,22S 

.37.9.4.'-.7 

B’. do. do. 

*2d,10« 

‘20,777 

Cfipties ami otlier Hands - 

.317.123 

3/0, .Mil! 

Itoriicu . - - - 

293.371 


Itali .... 

I i(.. Mi; 

1 ll.ll.'iO 

Ollier places ... 

ii»i;,2i.3 

107,7C.7 

Total Sp. d.dlars - ! 

7,0‘.t.-,.4.'.9 (;.7MS,70l i 


Aceot'NT of the (^u.antity and Value of the priiu ipal 
Articles of Asiatic I'rodnce shipped at Singapore 
during the Year ended April 30. lH.3r), 


1 

Exiiurl.s. 


Oumtities. 

\'.4hip in 
.Sp.atu.sh Ilolls. 

H**fho de-tner 

- pif'uls 

4,1 r,f: 

71,77.3 

Birds' nests 

. — 

277 

|(;2,.S-)2 

Coffee 

. 

13.021 

1.30, 1*. 7 

( assia 


.3,o;ti 

•to. 4 19 

Etxiny 

a— 

1 4, ‘20.3 

4.3,9.'..> 

ti.amfiicT 


37,300 

.M,07O 

Gold d Hit 

- btinkals 

17. .307 

.323.3-22 

l’t*pj»*r 

- piculs 

33.1 It 

2.30,993 

Hattans 

- 

3!>,99(r 

7'M'II 

Kaw silk 

. — 


ISH.'.Ol 

S.njo 

— 

29, .3 14* 

7 1,009 

Tortoiseshell 

. 

230 

1 1 1 .823 

Sugar - 

. — 

29,-370 

102. 107 

Tin - - 



27,0-23 

•1 10,90t7 


In the same year .W.) ships, of the aggregate burden of 
1G6 0.’'.3 tons, entered the port. 

The chief imports are cotton and woollen good.s, iron, 
and spelter from Great Tiritain ; opium, Indian piece- 
g<) 0 «is, and canvass bags. frf)m Calcutta, ; cboiiv and 
cloves for the China market, from the Maiirilins ; I^anca 
tin, cofree, and spices, from the Dutch .settlements ; raw 
silk, cassia, tea, camphor, and nanki'eiis, from China, for 
Europe; mother-of-pearl, sugar, rice, oil, bullion, and 
some Chinese gocnis, from the I’hilippim*s ; nearly the 
i-ame articles from .Siam and Cochin ("hina ; ami rice, oil, 
sapan wood, tortoi.seshelJ. birds and feathers, eam|>hor, 
spices, antimony ore, benjamin, catechti, eagle wood, Xe,, 
fronvthe varloiis islands of the K. Arehinelago, 'I he 
British piece-good.s and woollens go mohtly to Manilla, 
('hlna, Illilo, Slam, Borneo, and (Jeb-hes ; cotton tw i.st 
to the^ame countries ; arm.s to Borneo and Khlo ; glass 
and iron wares to Manilla, China, Sumatra, Java, tsc. i 
Wc subjoin a | 

Comparative State.mf.nt of the V.due of the Exports 
to the under-montioned Countries during the Years 
1837-38 and 1838-39. [Sec lop of next column. J j 

The port regulation.s are upon as liberal and conve- 
nient a footing as possible. The attempts hit!n*rto made i 
to iinuose duties on imports and exports iiave been sue- ' 
reggfully resisted ; and there are no anrhorage, harbour, 
lighthouse dues, or fites of any description. A register 
is, however, kept of all exports and imports; and to 
enable this to b«‘ done, reports must be, made to th« 
loaHter-atlendant by the masters of vesveN, and invoices 
delivered to the superintendent of import-, a ot export-s. 
The princip.il merchants and agents are I’-nglishme^i ; 
but some, also, are Chinese, who cornfui.,i: the bulk of 
the shopkeepers, with by far the most v.-iloalile of 
the labouring nop. The tjuropeao meiilMiil.s tr.uisact 
business on their own account ; but the jnmeipa! part of 
their enudoyment cmisists in acting an a;-,.-nf '. for houhcs 


in T.ondon, T.ivr'rpool, .Amsterdam, Batavia, t'anton, and 
tlie capitals of Briti.-.li India. 'l*!ie language of com- 
mercial intcrcour.s-- i-ig-n-rilh M d iv. Merchants’ .ac- 
count." are kept in .''p iiii»h d-di.ii iliv i.h ■! info 1(K) parts. 
'I’he principal weights in n.se are tin' jiicnl = 133| lbs. ; fl)c 
coyan of 40 piculs ; the bunt.:il ( for g<ilti -ibn t ) ~ H3'2 gr. 
troy ; the bag of rice ~ 2 B- ng. m mii.l'. \c. 

.Singajiore, which is said to li.ive been the earliest 
jdaee .settled by the Malays lanigrating from Sumatra, 
and an aneieiit scat of considi-ralde trade, was purchased 
of tlu! suit. in of Johorc by tl'.e i:. I. Comp, in 1819, It 
was then an inconsiderabli* \ illage ; but .Sir Stamford 
l.’alMe-i, who re<-oinnieiided the piircliasi*, clearly appre- 
; hend(>d the advantages of its situation for a comniereial 
entrepot, and the iinpoi tance of its occupation, it was 
placi-d at first under a nsideiit, lint had no organised 
g.'v. iiiiiieiir for .« ,er d years afterw.ard.s. Mr. Crawfued, 

^ .lolhor (Ik* able woik on the I-'.a.sfern Archipelago, w.is 
governor of .Singap«)re from 18‘-'3 to The governor 

i.s now- a.s.sisted by a council of several salaried otlicer.s, 
and a riH-ordiT’." court lias been establishi-d. Tin* mili- 
tary force consists of a wing of the .Mailras native r<'gi-. 
m<-'nt. .•iml a small ih tachment of artillery. 'I'lie pulili»: 
r<*vi*nue, d(‘rived from an exeiso on the eonsnmption of 
pork, ojiiuin, and home-made sjdrits, governmi'iit rents, 
dnesi, linccS, Ac. amounted at an average of the three 
years from lsi33 to 1830, to 'i'i4,!’73 Sp. doll, a jear ; and 
the expenditure for tlie same period to ‘243,221 ditto. 
{Keir/nild . ) 

'Fhe town of .Singapore is, as already seen, sifnafed on 
the S. side of the island, on both banks of the rivulet or 
s.'ilt creek of its own name, sti etching thence E. tor 
, ahout Itj til, to another small (.reek of the saim* kind. Its 
central part i.s oeeupied with the dwellings of the mer- 
, chanf.s and the military cantonments ; the Malay quarter 
i.s at the E., and the principal Chinese and comniereial 
: quarter at the W. extremity, on the right hank of the 
rivulet, eros.sed by a wooden bridge. The strei'ts arc in 
general regul.-irly laid out, and tlie Iioubcs superior to 
those of i’cii.ing, tliough tlie best are only of brick. On 
a bill N. of the town is the goveiment liouso ; the otln-r 
principal buildings are flu* court-house, gaol, new cus- 
tom house, missionary chapel, Armenian church, and the 
.Singapore Instilution, foumlcd by Sir S. UalHes, for the 
cultivation of the langnage.s of China, .Siam, and the 
islands of the Malay archipelago. At jiresent it has ;ui 
Engli.sh, a Malay, and a 'I'amnl .school, and about 70 
pn|)il8: it receives a small pension from goverunienf, 
l)Ut i.s principally dependent on subscrl[»tioii. .Ships lie 
in the roads, or outer harbour, at from I to ‘2 m. truin 
town, 'riie assistance of a number of convi'iiient liglit- 
er.s, w'hich are always in readiness, (*nable» ship.s to lu-'d 
or unload with scarcely any interruption throughout the 
year ; and the creek bi;ing acei*s.sible to the ligbters tor 
three fonrtlis of a mile inland, the goods are taken uj 
and discharged at convenient quays before the priucipai 
wari'iiouscs. 

On a small island, about 00 ni. S.E. Singapore, is tlie 
Dutch settlement of Khio, the seat of a Dutch re.sidont, 
with about 24,000 inhabs. It was originally '' 

178.'), Htidf colonised a second time by the Dutch m mb . 
but its trade has been almost wholly superseded h.v 



on the .Misa, at)out ' m from i's month. In the 

... . •» .. - jg regulaiO. 


17 m. VV.N.W. .-Aneona. i .. -- .lioiis 

tiuiugi) not strongly, fortified with a mound and Imb 
nnd tne gates are handsome Its catiiodral, oi wi 
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SISTOW. 

nnier, in tiu; form of a rirc<;k cross, has some 
Kood paintings, bnt nothing else very remarkable. The 
streets ar(^ broad, and the town has a n(*at appe arance ; 
bnt it is indin’erently suiiplied with water, and Is said not 
to he v(My healtliy. 

Sinigaglia is the seat of the greatest of the Italian 
fairs. 'I'lie fair commences on tlio 14th of July, and 
should terminate bn the last day of that month ; hut it 
usually (•ontinues 5 or 6 days longer. The duties on 
goods brought to the fair are extremely moderate, .and 
every thing is done to promote the eonvenicnee of those 
frequenting it. All sorts of cotton and woollen goods, 
lace, iron and steel, hardware, jewellery, brandy and 
licpieurs, raw and relincd sugar, dried fish, eaeao, tadfee, 
spices, &e. arc brought thitlier liy the English, Ernn-h, 
Austrians, Americans, Swiss, ike. These? are exchangeel 
for the? various raw anel manufactiirod products of It. dy, 
and the I.e?vant ; consisting, among orhers, of raw, 
thrown, and wrought silk ; oil, IVuits, e‘lie‘i\se, alum, 
soda, sumae li, sulnhur, <S:c. The value of the' itnports at 
seeme reK’cut fairs has be en e-stimate-ei at about 2,(K)(),0()<)/. 
Aoe'ouuts are keiet in se'udi of '/() soldi; tho scudt) -- 
4,v. very nearly; 100 lbs. .sinigaglia — 'hs. avoir- 
duieois. I'lie cll, or br.iccio, measures ‘2.)’33 English 
inclu's. 

Till' port belonging to the? town, at the* river’s month, 
is fit only lor small ve-ssels. .Sinigaglia is a bishop’s se-e. 
Ae'cording to Peilyhius, it was coloniseel by the Komans, 
A.i’.t?. 471. Having e'spouse'el the? e?anse eif Rlarius, it 
was taken anel sacked by Pompey. i^Com menial Diet. ; 
Cnimer, Anc. ItaUf., i. ‘2.')H.) ’’ 

.SIS row, or slSTOVA, a town of Enrope\an Tur- 
kt'y, i>rov. Bolgari.i, on tin* n.inube, \vhie*h is here more 
than 5 m. hroael, Hfj m. W.S.W. liustehuk. l*op., esti- 
mated in llorschehnans Stein, at einly 10,000 ; hut by 
othe*r authorities at 20,000 anel ujiwareis, inclneling ni.any 
Anueni.m and Gre'e'k ine'rchants. It eieciipu's a large 
e'xtent eif gremnd, surreiundeel by a pali^.iele anel a eliy 
ditch. Mr. Quin says, “ .Sistow Is l)e*aiif ilidly situafe'd'. 
A range of well-\voo(leel hills eennme'ue-e's a h'ague* or two 
tei the W., and e.xte‘nd.s a considerable wav along (In* 
right bank of tlio Danube. The town, rising at the 
water’s edge, winds its way up the uniiulalioiis of tin* 
eminences. Alter ascending for a while, the houses are 
leist; tlu'u they uppe*ar higher up, and the* wheih* is pro- 
te'cte'd by a citadel, which crowns the summit.” {.Sfea/u 
1’oija^e on the Danube, i. 288.) ‘Sistow has seinn* traele 
in leather and cittern. It was here*, in 1701. that a tre*a(y 
eif peace was signed be'tw(?t?n Austria anel Ten ke-y, afte'r 
tile latter had lost llimnik, Ismail, \c. to the Hussians. 
{Staf/i \<i Germany and Itussia, ,'^r.) 

Srr'riNtJHOUKNE, a town ami par. of h'liglanel, 
CO. Kent, lathe Scray, liund. Milton, on the road from 
I/ondon to t'antorbnry, l.'im. W. by the latte r. Art*a 
eif par., 1,200 acres. Pop., In ls;il, 2,182. It consists 
cliie'fly of one wide street, running along the* high rei.ul, 
and has si?veral good inns. The* parish chure*h, a spa- 
e'iems building, has been mostly renewed since 1702. 
when it was destroyed by fire. The living, worth 212/. a 
year, is in the gift of the archbishop of (’anterlniry. In 
l.'iOS, Queen Elizabeth incorporate'd Sittinghourne und(*r 
a nia 3 ’e)r aneljur.it, with tlie privilege of seiieling 2m<‘ms. 
to tin* 11. of (’., ami eif holeiiug a wee'kly market ami 
fairs ; hut these privile?ges se*ein imver to have been 
cxereised, except as r(?spects the fairs, which are* hclel 
oil hit Monday, 'rut'sday, and Wednesday, and Oct. 
10. The markets are licld once* a month. 

*S1VA( HE, or PUTRID SEA, the Palms Put rfs of 
the* ancie-nts, a lagoon on the cast side of the Criim*a. 
On the N. it ceimmnnicates with the se‘a of Azolf, by the 
narreiw strait ed' Ycnitchi, being every w here else sepa- 
rated freini it by a narrow, low, sanely temgue of land, 
stiTtching N.N.VV. from Arabat in tin* (Time*a to oppo- 
site ^ cnite'.hi, a length eif nearly 70 m. The l.agoein is 
shallow', and it.s W. side, feirming the E. shore of the 
Eninea, is extremt*ly irregular. When the wiinl bhiws 
from the I’,., the water of the sea eif Azeiff is force-d 
through the? strait of Veuitclil, ami Covers the wheilc 
surface ol the lagoon ; hut at eithe?r times it exhibits a 
large extent of mud, the exhal.itions from which are, in 
6innme?r, exceeidingly unhe*althy. 'I'lie? Snlghir, the 
prnuMpal river of tlie Crime a, falls into this lagemn. 

fi towo of Ireland, jirov. Munste'r, 

^ **!ost southerly portion of the co. Cork, on the 
lieu, which is navigable from lialtimeire to within A m. 

1S;U, 4,43U. it 

J** a brisk, thriving town, and has a cemsidcrable retail 
® '^’'“irch, a Heim. Cath. •chapel, a 

1 le'thodist meeting-house, several schools, n dispensary, 
V>**l*f . " barrack, court-house, and hrieiewe*!!. 

Wedne?sdays ; ami it is a con- 
Rtabulai V and ceiast-gnard statlein. It has several large 
miur-milis and a brewery. 'Phe exiioris, wliich princi- 
pally ceinsist of corn, meal, flour, and preivisieins, are 
tnostiy shipped from Oldceir.it, 2 m. lowe'r tlown the 
L'’'*'**r'ls of 200 teins load and inilei.iei^ .Ma'k<*ls 
‘'n Wcdii.'.^dais and S.iturduys: fair M.t> I I., July 10.. 
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Aug. 2., Oct. 12., and Dec. II. and 23, Post-office re- 
venue, in 1S30, r»07/. ; in IS.ori, 8.3,3/. A branch of the 
Agricultural Bank was opened in lK;j.5. 

SKIPTON, a market-town and par. of P'ngland, W, 
riding CO. York, wapentake Stainclin and Eweross, E. 
div., in the mountainous distr. of Craven, and on tlio Airo, 
38 in. W. York. Area of par., 20,700 aeres. Pop., in 1831, 
0,li)3. The town, consisting principally of one spacious 
street, i.s built wholly of stone from the neighbouring 
hills. 'Pile liar, church has some monuments of the 
Clifford familv. The living, a vicarage in the gift of the 
Dean ami Chapter of t’hri,stchurch, is worth 18.5/. a 
year. The Eri(?ndK, Independents, and Wesleyans, have 
meetlng-luiuses ; and there is a flourishing gr.ammar- 
sciiool, founded in 1528, the pupils of whieli are eligible 
to th<? exliihitions of Lady 1C. Ha.stings at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and to two exhil)ition.s in (Christ’s (College, 
(Cambridge. Tin* town lias also another endowed, or 
Clerk’s .school, ,i national school, lice. 

Near the church is Skipton Castle, the seat of the Earl 
of 'Phanet, supposed to have been originally built soon 
after the conquest. Though not well placed for a for- 
tres.s, it w'as of some consequence in tliat capacity during 
the wars of (Jharlcs I. It was dismantled in 1046, but 
is now* a s[dendidly fitted up noble ri*.sidcncc. Skipton 
is goierued by a coiistahh? (*h*ete<l annually at the ma- 
norial court-leet j and the general quarter sessions for 
the W. riding are held in its town hall. It has gome 
p.iper and cotton mills, ami a consiilerablo trade in corn, 
shei'p, and cattle, mueh fat.*!li(at(*d liy the l.ecds and 
Liverpool Canal, which passes close by the town. 
Markt*t clay, Saturday. I’airs, March 25.; Palm Sunday 
f*V(*, East(*r eve, and three Tm*.sd;iys next alter Easter, 
for horses, c.attle, and sj^eep ; \Miitslin eve, Ang. 5., 
Nov. 20. and 23., for horses, woollen, and linen cloths, 
mercery and pedlcry. 

SKV’1*C, one of the Hebrides, which see. 

SL.\ VONLA.or St'L.WON lA (Hnngar. Toi-Orszag), 
a piov. of the Aiistriau empire, usually regarded as 
forming a part of Hungary, and chielly included wdthin 
its military frontii'r ; between tin* Drave and Danube on 
the N. ami E., and the Save on the S., dividing it from 
Servia, Bosnia, ami Turkish Croatia, and having Au.s- 
tri.in (Croatia on the W. Area, estimated at uhout 
.3,(i00 sq. m. ; pop. ,31'),eo0, principally Slavonians of 
the Greek ehiirch ; but {i.irtly, akso. German colonists, 
Gypsies, and Jews. A br.tncli of tin* Carnic Alps, almost 
wlniUy of calcareous formation, runs 1*C. and \V. through 
Slavoiiia ; but these mountains are of no gre*at elevation, 
and a large part of the .surface is flat, i'he plains are' 
very fertile, though fri'ijm'ntly unln'altliy from the pre- 
sence of cxt(*U'ive marsh(*s along the large rivers. 
Wheat, rye, o.its, barley, and most other gr.'iins, are pro- 
duced in abundance, besides flax, hemp, tuhaeco, madder, 
\e. A good d(*al of strong wine is made, especially in 
Sirmia. Emit is extremely plentiful, and tlu're are vast 
orchards of plums, w’h('m*(' tin* favourite liquor .sZ/rutuysirt 
is distilled. 'J'hc hill ranges are co\orod with forests, 
consisting of excellent oak, .k:e. The breeding of live 
.stock, particularly of hogs, which feed at large in the 
forests, is exti'usivel)' pursued. The silkworm succeeds, 
hut it is not mucli re.ueil. 'I’lie prov. is said to jiossesg 
iron, salt, sulphur, and perhaps coal ; hut marhli* only is 
rai.scd in any quantity. Manufactures, mostly domestic, 
cxc**pting .some of gla.ss and earthenware, pota.sh, &c. 
'i'lie trade partly consists in the exportation of the raw 
protUice of the prov., and partly in the transit of pro- 
ilucts. 'fhe* principal articles of export arc cattle and* 
luigs, which go to the most distant provs. of the Austrian 
empire ; hides, skins, rye, w heat, honey and wax, galls, 
timber, iS:c. Slavonia is divided into 3 eounties, and 4 
military districts : chief towns, PNscck, the cap., Fcler- 
wardcin, and I’oscga. 

Slavonia and the B.mat comprise the most impmtaiit 
portion of Hungarian military frontier^ the syst/nn of 
deft'ore organised in w hieh deserves some notice. ” 'I'lie 
object has ln-en to maint.un, at the least possible cost, 
along the whole 'rurkisli frontier of Hungary, ft force 
which, in peace, might be cmploy(*d for the purpo.se8 of 
quarantine and customs, and in war serve as a portion of 
the stamling arinv. Tiiis has been efl’eeted so pcrfcetly, 
that in peac«* nearly 40,(.'()() men do dTity along hOUm. ot 
froi,tit*r; and they not only feed and clothe tliemscives, 
hot pay heavy t.ixi*s in money besides, and perfi>rm, also, 
a coiisuleiable quant ill' of labour wit hoot pay. 'Ihe land 
acquiri'd bv govcrnnu'nt along tin* w hole of this district is 
held as hi* Is on the tenure of military and civil service, 
from 30 to .50 a«'res constituting a tief. Each of these is 
hound to furnish, and to maintain and clothe, accouling 
to its size, one or more men-at-arms. The tiefs .are given 
to families composed of several members, of wliich the 
eldest is the house-father, Juul w ho, with the house- 
mother, has tlie din*ction oT the farm, the care of the* 
hous.*, and ihe right to control the whoU* family. 'I'he 
f'n 15 • . I oi be sold : the land is cultivated for the com- 
m.'ii * «;*• vif all tin* memhc'rs of a f.imiiy ; and the pro- 
. i il M s -emain after tin* taxes and other cxpemcs ate 
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defrayed, is divided among them. In most cases, many 
married couples, with their children, sometimes to the 
number of 60 individuals, live under the same roof, cul- 
tivate the same land, eat at the same table, and obey the 
same father. The border.family has to do civil service 
for the state, as in the repair of post-roads and bridges, 
draining of swamps, iS:c., one day per annum for every 
English acre, and days a year tor the village. 'I'he 
borderer’s chief tax, besides the furnishing the uniform 
(government supplying the arms, boots, &c.), is the land- 
tax, amounting, for an entire lief, to from ir«. to 30.v. a 
year. In time of peace, tlie man-.'it-arms repairs to his 
military station for 7 days at a time, where the family 
provides him with food. Hcsides this, he has the duty of 
transporting letters, as well ns tlic money and baggage 
of his regiment, and of performing exercise. For tlie 
ordinary service, the number of men on duty amounts to 
4,180. In times of disturfatinee on the I'lirkish side, or 
when the plague is drawing near, it is increased to 
and in times of still greater danger, to KMXH). In time 
of war, the borderer must form a part of the regular 
army, and march out of the country if re<piired. '[’he 
regular disposable force amounts to 31,800 men ; hut if 
the reserve and the Zaw/fj/vAr b^^ called out, to 100,000. 
If driven to the last extremity, tiiey can muster to tlie 
amount of ‘2(K), (WO men. ( Csap/ot'ics.) Hy means of 
alarm-fires and Indls, this immense force may l)e siirn- 
monod togetlM!r through thewl)i)lo extent of tiie frontier 
in the spaco<)f4 hours ! Tiie hordc^rers are divided into? 
regiments. Kvery regiment receives itsonh^rs ultimately 
from the council of war at \’ienna. 'I'lie Hungarian 
Diet has no control over tin* levy and .^(tpply of tiuwe 
troops; and the scliools, the language of tlie M'iviei*, ;uid 
many of the laws in the mili||pry border, are ex<'lusively 
German.” ( //j/ngor//. .V-, ii.03-d03.; C.s.ip- 
lovirx, ih’fti/ili/t’ vun (."ui'arn j (h afcir , Knvijc ) 
.SLKAFOHD (NKWa a market-town and par. of 
England, co. l.ineoln, wapi nt. Flaxwi'll in Kestovon, on 
the .Slea, IG m. S S R. lancoln. Ari-a of par., 3,100 


I 


acres. Foj» , in 1S3I, ‘2. .'8?. 'I’iie town consists prim i- 
p.diy of three «treets. and lias a prosperous .aj)p< arance. 
The church, foumled^n !‘271, is interesting for its archi- 
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Icn fabrics, made in the raMisaxUs’ cottages. Lace i» pro- 
duced at 'rondern, and there are a few paper, tile, and 
other factories. Flensborg is the principal place of 
trade: Sleswlck, Kid, and Tonnlngen, are the otlu'r 
chief town.s. This duchy preserves several of it.s ancient 
laws and institutions ; feudal vassalage, however, was 
abolisheil in 1806. 

Si.EswicK, a sea-port town of Dcfimark, cap. of tlie 
above ducliy, at tlie liottom of the long, narrow gulpli, 
or arm of tlie sea, called the Sley, 21 in. from its month, 
and 70 m. N.N.VV. Hamburgh ; lat. 64^^ 31' 16" N,, long. 
1»^ 3-4' 4.y' R. Pop., according to llorschehnanns Stein, 
11,000. Though irregularly built, 'its brick houses, 
ne.atness, and manner of budding, make it look like a 
Dutch town. It has ,3 churches, including the catiiedral, 
with several monuments, and a remarkable altar-screen ; 
several hiispitals, a deaf and dumb asylum, schools for 
the poor, a patriotic, union, and other si.)ciet i<‘s, a nuii- 
nery, a savings’ bank, with manufactures of laci-, woollen 
stuM's, eartlienware, &c. Its commerce has been a good 
tleal increased since tlie improvements in the itHyigatiou 
of the Sley ; still, hnwevi r, it is .act essible only liy tie* 
smaller cl.iss of vessels. It wa.s formerly a ineinber ot 
the llanscatii; league, and a town of some note as early 
as the bth centniy. In its innnediate vicinity is tli.- 
castle of <;oftor|t, fonni rly the n'siilence of the iliikc. 
of Holstein- Gottorp, and now occupied by the govi'rnot 
of the dnehics of .Sie.'.wick and Holstein. {S/i'i/i'x Hand 
latch (h r Gcof'., .Sc.) 

.SUGO, a inarit. co.of Ireland, prov, (.'onnanght, hav- 
ing N. the Ati.intic Ocefin, R. tlieeo. Leitrim, S. F,. I{o^• 
Common, and S. \V. and \V. Mayo. Area, >131. xs? acr* s, 
of wbieb P'.x.711 are mountain ami liog. and S, m;(» uatia 
.Surface much diversified ; but tliouj;li it has a con.sidei- 
.able exti'ut of lovtd ri< h land, it is, speaking general!;. . 
niouidainoiis, rough, and bogey. TIu re .area lew pretty 
l.irge estates ; but a con.siderabln jiortion of the co. it 
div ided among .small proprietors. 'I'he statements as p. 
(he mode of occupying land, its management, .and tl 
condition ('f the inliabs., given umler tlie notie-e ot ili, 
CO. Ln rniM { w hi<-h see), may be afiplicd with lit f !e or i 
niovliticatioii to thiseo. 'Die great increase within tin' la-' 


tecture. 'I'he tower, at the W. end, i.s inm h tin* <dde.st 
part, and is early English ; but .sunuounti'd liy .i spin*. 
144 tit. in height, of a l.'derdate. 'I'iie ai.sle.s, tr.'ui>ept. 
Jier. are in the decorated, and tiie chain'cl and otlu'r |) <rts 
in the periiendienlar, style. 'I'he wlioU* of (In' <letails ot 
this church, in all its stylos, are very goml. ( /{icl:n/an’s 
(iidhtc Archit.) In the chancel are sevi'ral numuinents 
to the f’arr family, one of wliom founded ;ind endowed a 
frrm-Bchool in the town, and an hospital for 1'2 jiot.r men. 


i few ja ir^ ill the anmimt of the e.xports from the toun o' 
•Sligo, show that there mint have heeii a correspoudin ; 
exten-.ion of cuJtivation in tliis co. and tlie conf ignon-. 
portioiKS of Li'itrim. lint niiiiappily the extension, aiid 
even im))rovement of rtllagi* in Ireland, is not alwm .' ac ■ 
comji.aiiied by any I'oiTc.spoodin;.' improvement iii the 
condirion of tiie occupier.s, wtii'di is here e.stremelv 1 u'. 
'1 'lie e< //-//<•/ f’ .system {>>'>} p. Jn.) ha.s niede nmcli 

progn ss In thi.s co. ; the competition for land !■. ext leim ; 


1 ho school was closed from 18l(» to Ix.'P'), during wliii h pe- 
riod the school-house was relmiit ; in tlie latti'r year it was 
re-opened, when it had an income of 1.8'j/. .i year. 'I'iu re 
are several otlier charities, p.irticuh^ly Ahey s school, 
for 40 children, which lias received many eiidowincius 
since that of its founder. (.'VJd Hfji. on pait iv.) 

Formerly the hisliup of l.incohi had a pal.ici* at New 
Sleaford, but it no lotigcr cxi.sf.s. A new (Jothic .se.s.sioms 
house has lately’ been built, in which petty 6c.ssions are 
held; and various other improveimnt.s have been ef- 
fceled in the town, 'fho living, a vicarage wortfi 17o/. a 
year, is in the gift of the prebendary of Lincoln Gatlie- 
drai. Market days, Mondays ; lairs, Flow, Raster, and 
Whit Monday, for horses, cattle, ami sheep; Aug. 13. 
for provisions ; and Oct. ‘2(/. fur cattle and sheep. ( I’arl. 
Rejwris, HiC. ) 

SLES\V ICK (Germ. Schlcsu”'"), a duchy belonging 
to Deninark, comprising the S. part of the peninsula of 
Jutland, between lat. 64*-' l.V and .6.6'" 30' N. and long. 
8*^40' and 1(P 10' K., having Jutland Rrop< r to the N., 
S. Holstein, from which it is separated by the Ryder; 
E. the Baltic, and W. the North Sea, Area, liu linling 
the^djacent islands, 3,460 sq. m. Pop., in 183.6, 338,102. 
Surtace low, and gener.ally fiat, being in parts varied 
only by a few undulating hills. Almost the whole of Its 
westyn coast is either below or elevated very little above 
the sea, txdng defended from its irruptiotes (from I 
which, however, it has frequently sulfereil much) by j 
immense dykes* and sluices. 'I'he country so protected | 
consists principally, of very rich marsh land, atfording 
pasturage for large herds of very superior cattle, a.s well 
as great numbers of fine horses. In the intarior the 
soil is sandy, interspersed with heaths, and not very 
productive, but on the eastern side it is fertile. There 
are no minerals of importance. The produce of corn, 
consisting principally of rye and barley, is suiBcient for 
home consumption ; and flax, hemp, and potatoes, are 
also grown. But the raising of cattle and fiorses forms 
the staple employment ; and these, with butter and 
cheese, form the principal articles of export. The fishery 
is carried on to some extent. The deficiency of timber 
for fuel is coiniiensated by the abundance of turf. 'J'he 
country is mostly open ; but it is in p.arts ineloseti with 
quickset hedges, and the farm-iiouses are imat, and have 
a comfortable appearance. The manufacturns, which are 
Uiihnportant, coutist mostly of linen, hempen, and w ool- 


I and tin* orcupii-r of any ovi ri'i'idcd imti h tiial may 

I to I'art with it, never fail.s to gel a euii'.idcraldr em ; 

'• tenant.'? right.” Average rent of land, l”y. n. 7 an 
.'icre. It lias neither mnierals nor mannracture.s ot any 
import.uico. I'rineipal rivers, Gavoge, .Arrow, Awin- 
more, ,S;c. It Is dividt'd into G baronies ami 3'.) pai I'-lie.., 
ami n-turns 3 niems, to the H. of two bring for tie' 
CO, and one for the bor. of Sligo, the only town of any 
importance in theco. Registt'red eleetors for the co , in 
|.s:i't-4(), l,r»7L In 1.S31, Sligo had 2'.>,r>SH inliab. Itou'r^, 
32. '203 f.uiiilics, and 17I,7G.6 inliabs., of wliuni K3,7.'!() vm re 
inaf s. ami 88,03.6 females. 

.Si.ino. a narl. bor. ami sea-port town, on the W 
coast of Ireland, prov. Connaught, can. of tlie abo\i; 
co., at the bottom of Sligo Bay, ami at liie mouth ol tie- 
river ti'arvoge, 10? m. N.W. Dolilin ; lat. .64 ' '22' N., 
long, 22' W. Fop., in 1821, 14,1.61 ; in 1^31, 1.6,16 ' 
'I’lie (own, which is of coii.siderable import.ance, and in- 
erea.sitig both in wealth and jiopulation, i.i intersr(i<(l 
by the (Jarvngc, wliich lias its source in I.ongh (dll, 
f.nit about 3 m. 'J'lie largiT portion, which in on tlic S. 
hide of the river, is coiinei ted with that on the N. bv 2 
bridges. The streets are irregularly laid out, and tlm.^e 
in the older parts of the town are narrow*, dirty, badly 
jiaved, and Imdly lighted. Of late years, however, sevc- 
r;d new inarket.s, wareliouses, and lines of htreel.s, liavc 
been erected ; and it has a good deal of the Imstle and 
appearance of a nlaco of trade. Water is supplied liy 
puiilii* pumps. 'I lie town ha.s a library, 2 news-rooms, .a 
small theatre, and a cavalry barrack. The ecclesia.siicaj 
buildings comprise tlie par. churches of St. Jolm and 
(6Ury ; a large Kom.Cath. chapel, a Dominican convent, 
and places of worship for Rrchbyterians, Indepemlent.s, 
and Wesleyan Methodists. The ruins of Sligo monastery 
deserve notice for their architecture and for a momnnent 
of O’Conor Sligo, who died in 1G23. There are ‘2 paf- 
scliools, 'a school in connection with tlie Board ot N-'i- 
tional Kducatiou, one on the foundation of Ernsm" 
Smith, .and one under the Incorporated Society. • »' 
County Infirmary, Fever Hospital, and Dispemsary, in * 
a mendicity a.ssod.ition, are within tlie town. 
are sent to the district tisyluin for Connaught, at ua 
naxioe. , . 

'I’he bor., which wax cliarterrxi by James L 
isdivid^, under tlie Iri.sh Municiiial Reform , „ 

4 Victoria, caj». 108., into 3 wards, and is governed j ■ 
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provost, ft other aldermen, and 18 councillors. Sligo rc- of Asia Minor, the greatest emporium of W. Asia, on 
turned 2 mems. to the Irisii II. of C., and since the Union the W. side of the Meles, a stream which, though of 
it has sent 1 mem. to the Imperial II. of C. small dimensions, lias acquired an immortality of re- 

The boundary of the pari. bor. extends 1 Irish m. from nown, at the bottom of the gulph of its own name (an. 
the market cross in every direction. Registered electors, Hervnus Sinus), lat. 380 20' 36" N., long. 27"' (/ 4.V' K. 
in 1839-40, 1,131. The boundary of the municipal bor. Us pop. may be estimated at from 120,090 to 150,000, 
is, however, of more limited dimensions. A board of more tlian half being Turks, and the rest (ireeks, 
commissioners, appointed under local acts, superintends .Tews, Armenians, Franks, /vc. It i.s surrounded, at some 
the police of the town, and the improvement and regu- distance, by an ampliitiicatre of lofty mountains, which 
lation of the quays and harbour, with power to impose leave it open only towards the sea ; and immediately 
rates for those purposes. Under tlunr management, the adjoining the city, on the W., is the am ii nt Mons 
port has been a good deal improved. An extensive new Pa^us, whicii commands a noble view. 1'liis eminence 
quay and warehouses have been erected outside the is now called the Castle Hill, from a citadel erected on 
bar; and though rather dillicult of access, the port is its summit, in tlie 13th century, by the Kmpiiror John 
now very tolerable. There are about 12 ft. water close Comiienus. “ A triangular plain, spread at tlie foot of 
to the quay, so that vessels of 2.50 and 3(X) tons come up thi.s hill along the shore, and the slopes of the liili itself, 
to the town. The assizes and general sessions of the compose the site of Smyrna. One side extends along 
peace for the co. are in id hero; the latt(‘r four times in the shore from W. to \\. for aiiout m. I'iie l urks 
{.ho year; and petty seSsious every Thursday. Tlie occupy the upper part of the city, tluir streets lianging 
court-house, though a modern structure, is too small for down the slopes of the hill ; the Armenians are in the 
the convenient despatch of business. The eo. gaol, a centre; the Jews hav«? two or three dliferent places 
large and well constructed building on tlie polygonal around botli ; and tlie Franks sjiread tlu niselves in the 
jilan, is furnished with a tread-mill. Hat ground and close to the shore, l^xteiiiling S.F. is a 

The linen trade, which was formerly carried on with plain filled with gardens; and every part of the city is 
.some spirit, is now nearly extinct. 'I'he town has several interspersed with siiady trees.” {/iurf’css's Urn're and 
ll.mr mills, a distillery, and four breweries. The markets /Ac Levant, ii. <>7. 6 h.) 

for corn and butter, on Tuesday ami .Saturday, are held The view ol Smyrna from thebay, ri.sing amphitheatre- 
in huildings erected for the purjiose. Then; is a valu- wise from the wati'r’s edge, backed liy the hill crownctl 
able, salmon fl.sh('ry close- to the town. with its old casti<‘. is grand and impres.sive. Unfortunatel}% 

Sligo is the entrepot of an extcn.sivi- eountry, .-md has, however, its inli-rior has all the odious features common 
in con.sequenct', a considerable and increasing trade, to most Turki.sh towns. ” If a first view be calculateil 
'me exports consist almost w holly of agrieullural pro- to make a favourahl<> impression, this is not coiilirmed by 
dm-e : thus, in 1855, the total e.stimated value of tin* an inspection of the interior of tin- city. The Frank 
I'.sports amounted to 369,490/.; of which the value of quarti-r is dirty, ill paved, ^gnd narrow'; in addition to 
corn, meal, ami Hour made I'-iO.l] 1/., and that of pro- which, it is rendered almost impassabh- by long strings 
visions ( beef, jiork, c't'C.) lsl,H3(i/. The imports consist of camels .-md portt-rs carrying huge bales of cotton, 
of colonial products, Fiiglish goods, tobacco, wine, coal, 'I'lie liou.s»-s (excejding those of the ron.siils and principal 
salt, \c. for the u.se of the town and the country de- merchants, which are larg<- ami commodious) are mise- 
pendant upon it. (Jross customs’ revenue in l8l(», rably built ; the sides consist often of planks ; ami w lieu 
Fost-oHici* revenue in lH3ii, '2,-.>,(i3/. ; in of bricks, the walls are too thin to keep i,.nt cold and 

2,660/. Brunches of the Hank of Irel.'uid, the Frovim-ial d.iinp. Neither windows nor doors are made to shut 
Bank, National, and Agricultural do., arc establislicd in elo.-<* ; ami if locks appear on the latter, it is too mm h to 
tlic town, which has also two new spa(ters. exp(*ct that thi-y should be serviceable. 'I’liere is a great 

The intercourse between tin? port and I.ough Uill, lack of accoiiimodation for travellers. Thu only inn in 
and the surrounding eountry, by the (iarvoge, i.s pre- thi‘ town eoniaiiis but a single decent room; and llin 
vented by a dam thrown .across the latter for the use of noi.se of revelry is ince.ssaut. Besides this, there are thn u 
the large Hour mills. I'liis obstfuetinu is niueh com- boarding-houses; but furnished lodgings are not to bo 
plaineil of, ami will, probalily, at no dislaiit perioil, tie proeuied. nor can furnitnn- be liii ( it for a few weeks or 
removed. The country in ihe vicinity is luglily pie- months. The ajiparalus commonly used for .supplying 
turesqm?, and has many fine si-ats. 'I'lu* pop. i.s com- wanntli to the body in cold weather, i.s a brazii-r plactnl 
paratively respectable and w<-ll oH'. {lioundari/ tind under the table, w hieb is eovtired by a I.'irge cloth In-ld by 
Jlailwnt/ Reports, ,SfC.) each iiieinber of the family circh- up to tlie chin, to f>rc- 

SiMOLFNSKd, a government of I'uropean Russia, vent the heat from cscniiin'g. Urates and .stoves liave of 
between the .5;id and 57th degs. of N. lat. and tin* 3()th Iat(- years bet-n introtlueed ; but they are still rare, and to 
and 26th li. long., hav ing N . the goveriiineiits I’skof and be seen only in l-'r.'ink dwellings, i'ln- .-.lioiis are little 
Tver, F. Moscow and Kaluga, W. Witepsk and Mogbilef, dark rooms, but tolerably supplii-d with Kuroju-an arti- 
aiid S. Orlot and 'I'cheniigof. Area i-stiiii.ited at 20,220 eles. 'I’ln* haz.iars, avith their long coveri-d rows of 
sq.m,; poj). in 1K38, 1,061,200. .Surface mostly an uu- st.'ills, built with sundry prce.uit ions against lire, whose 
dulatiiig jiiain, in some parts inar.shy ; in the N. is a rnvagc-.s are aw fully cuminoii, an- secured by iron gates 
more elevated plateau, in which the Diiiepr and si'veral closi d at night. Astu the r(‘st, Tuikisli towns in gene- 
other 'rivers have their soureo. 'Fhe soil is generally ral oHTer little variety, and the description already given 
fertyU'}, ami mori- corn, iirim-ipally rye, is grown tli.iii is of Uonst.intiimple applii-s to Smyrna, i-xn-pt as regards 
.'^i^^ired fur home consumption. Hemp, Hax, toba<-eo, the finer buildings, greater extent, ami gaudy exterior of 
hops, are cultivated. Cattle hn-eding is less .•itteudeil the capital.” {Rlliot's Tntvefs. ii. 3 1 — 3().) 
to ; but a good many hogs are roared. I’he forests are The principal buildings of Smyrna are, the baz.aar ami 
very extensive, and are, in fact, thi* ebief .sources of Acxe.v/ei/i, or market-place ; the vlzier-kliaii, constructed 
wealth. Game is very plentiful; ami be<-.s are reared of the marble ruins of the ancient t beat re ; tbe palace 
almost every where. Iron, copper, and salt, are found, of the mutseliini, nr govm nor, and the various mosques. 
Manufactures few, being nearly COM (im-d to leather, glas.s, churches, hospitals, &c. There is a large public lios- 
wares, pitch, &c. ; with sawing works, di.stilleries, ami pital in the N, F. part of the Frank quarter, siipjiorted 
a few carpet factories in the cap. 'I'he raw- produce of by the Greeks, Franks, ami other C’hristians, which 
the government is exported, in large quantities, to Riga, ranks high in Turki-y for it.s school of medicine. Us 
Wllna, and Moscow. It is divhled into 12 <-ircIes. biiihliiigs comprise a laboratory, ami three si*ts of wards 

Smoi,kn.sko, a town of Furoiie.in Russia, cap. of the around a court-yard shath-d by rows of tn’cs. ^’hu 
above gov., on the J)i\iepr, 230 m.W. by S. Moscow, lat. casth* on Mount I’agus is very extensive, and occupies 
54^ 47' 11" N., long. 32‘^ 3' F. Fop, nearly 10,000. It (lie site of the ancient acropoli.s. 'i'h is fortress has been 
18 situated on both sides the river, and is surrounded frequently rejiairt-d by the Turks, aful aeeordiiigl^ pre- 
by a massive wall Hanked with towers. It appears to sents an iiieongruuus intermixture of architecture; but 
advantage at a distance, but is in reality a poor town, it is now mostly deserted, and in ruins, though a few 
the houses being mostly of only one story, and built old cannons be still mounted on its walls. Within 
of wood ; but since it w as burned by the Uii.ssians, per- are some vaults and cisterns, .supposed to bo co-eval 
viously to their ovueuating it on the advance of the with its foundation ; and a large but ab.indoncd inosque, 
rrenoh-in 1812, it has been partially rebuilt of stone and formerly a church diMicated to St. Folyearp, bishop of 

Smyrna, who is supposed, though on no very good 
Smolensko has .3 cathedrals, in one of which is a bell authority, to have sutfered martyrdom near the same 
weighing 3.50 ewts. ; 16 Greek churches; 3 convents ; a spot. 

i/Utlieran and a H. Catholic church ; a seminary ; gym- Smyrna was the scat of one of the seven Aixicalyptic 
nasium; a military school for nobles ; several hTispitals ; churches. (Kev.ii. 9.) And, according to Mr. Klhott, 
and some carpet, hat, soap, and leather factories. In ” there is not one of these churches within vvhose pre- 
18J8, the erection of an iron pyramid was commenced cincts the trumpet of the gospel now gives so distinct and 
here, intended to commemorate the rc8i.->tance made certain a sound. Wliile Mohammed is acknowledged in 
by the town to the French in 1812 20 mosques, and Jews assemble in several synagogues, 

Smolensko is of considerable antiquity. It has suf- the faith of the Messiah is taught in an Armenian, 5 
ifjred numerous vicissitudes, but h;is alw'ays been a town Creel and 2 R. Catholic churches, and in 2 Frotestant 
oi some conseo^uenco. {Schnitxlcr, La Jiussie : Possart, eluipcl.-.. .me connected with tin* Fnglish, the other with 
^(^Laiserth Hussland.) the Uutcli consulate.” {Trav. ii. 45,46.) The Armenians 

oM YUNA, an ancient and celebrated city and sea-j ort have .i huge academy at Smyrna. 
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Being surrounded, as already stated, by an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, which concentrate the rays of the 
sun and interrupt the brcor.e, the heats at Smyrna, 
from June to the middle of Sept., arc usually intense; 
«id if the inbat, or sea-breeze, fail, theinhab. are almost 
suffocated. Tiiis great heat and want of ventiilation, joined 
to the filthy and crowded state of tlie stre(‘ts and house.s, 
and the want of any efficient precautions on the part of 
the authorities, seldom fails to gtmerate the mo.st de- 
structive diseases ; among which, tlie plague not unfre- 
queutly makes it.s appearance, and commit.s dreadful 
ravages. At such periods all commercial and social in- 
tercourse immediately cease ; and the Frank inhab. retire 
to and shut themselves up in their country houses in the 
surrounding villages. Tne Turks, who are firm predes- 
tinarians, liave liitherto taken few or no precautions to 
counteract tlie progress of the infection, or to guard 
against it ; but it is stated by late traveiler.s that some 
change is now beginning to take place in this respect, 
and that the principal Turkish iiih.ih. are slowly adopt- 
ing some of the devices by which Furopeaiis attempt to 
ward otf the malady. {Chandler's Asia Minor, chap. 19. ; 
Burgess, ii. 7d.) 

Port and Comnu'rce — Tliough frequently overthrown 
by earthquakes, and laid waste by hostile iueursions. the 
excellence of her port, and her advantagetuis situation 
for commerce, has always niad<^ Smyrna he rebuilt ; and 
she still coutinu<»s to be a great city, wiiilc Kphesus, 
Miletus, and other celelnated emporiums on the s.une ■ 
coast, have, from the tilling up of their harbours, been j 
long since reduced to total ruin. 'rheGulph of .Smyrn.i, 
the entrance to which is between the island of Mytilene 
on the N., and t'ape (’arabourun on the S., is (h>ep anti 
angular, the distance follotping a ship’s course from the 
entrance to tlie city, being about 11 nautical leagues. 
There is excellent anchoraire in most parts «d' the (iulph, 
merely avoiding the -hoals on its N. side. Ships uf 
large burden usually anchor abrca.st of the city in from 
five to seven fathoms ; but the water is so <le<>p th.at they 
may lie close alongside the quays. The inhat, or sea- 
breeze, bloWsS from morning till evening during the liot 
months, and is always waited for by ships going up to 
tlie city; and there being no obstruetiiui.s in the way. 
the services of pilot.s are not required. In the niglit a 
land breeze generally blows from the city out to sea, 

I'he principal .articles of imjiort consi.st of grain, furs, 
iron, butter, JVc., from Odessa and Taganrog; and of 
cotton stuffs and twist, .silk and woollen goods, eolfee, 
sugar, cochineal and dye woods, iron, tin. and tin plates, 
rum, brandy, paper, cheese, glass, wine. Ac., from Great 
Britain, France, Italy, tlie U. .States, Ac. t'otfee is, 
perhaps, ttie mo.st considerable article : it comes prin- 
cipally from America and Knglami, and the annual con- 
sumption is estimated at 3.0(K»,(»00 oV|j^s. 

The exports consist principally of raw silk and cotton, 
the former produced about ilrusa, and .sent chietly to 
Kngland ; fruits, particularly raisins, and figs ; opium, 
which goes chiefly to America and ilolland ; rhuJiarb, 
and a variety of drugs and guin.s; olive oil, madder 
roots, Turkey carpets, vallonca, sponge, galls, wax, 
copper, hare-skins, from ;foO,(KK) to 400,(W>0 annually; 
coats’ wool, safflower, Ae, Burgess, w lio visited Smyrna ! 
m .Inly, 18.34, says, “British (minmcrce, if I may judgi^ j 
from the present state of the harbour, is by far tlie most j 
conslderatde. There are now 30 vessels under cargo, of 
which more than a half arc hound for (Jreat Britain ; 
and Ireland. The Kngli.sh appear to engross the coni- j 
merce of fruit ; the Fra-nch of cotton ; the Duteh trade . 
is entfrely fallen fiff.” (ii. ) The principal foun- 

dation of the coinintirce of .Smyrna consists in tlie ' 
caravans, composed principally of Armenians, that ar- I 
rive from I’er.sia and the at fixed periods, which ; 

are nearly identical with those of the arrival and j 
departure of most of the foreign ships frequenting the 
port. They carry to and conv<!y away the greater por- 
tion of the exports and iwporta. Bargain.s are princi- 
pally effected by Jew broker.s, many of whom have 
amassed considerable fortunes, l.'pon an average, the 
selling charges, generally, may he calculati’d at about 12 
per cent., and the charges on purchasing at about 8 per 
cent. Tlie money, weights, and rnea.sures, are mostly 
the same as at Coiistaiitiiioide, Acromits are ke))t in 
piastres of 40 ))aras. 'I'he value of the piastre fiuctuates 
according to the exchange ; hut, in 1H31, Burgess re- 
ceived 97| for !/. sterling, and the Spanish dollar, at the 
same time, was worth 'i\ \ piastres. The oke, which is 
the prin<!ipHl weight = 12 Ihs. 134 oz. avoird. ; the 
quintal = 127 48 lbs. avoird. ( Com. Diet.) 

Smyrna is well supplied with provisions of all kinds. 
Fish, including red mullet, oyster.s, Ac., are very pleii- 
tiful in the hay ; and game of all kinds, mutton, the flesh 
of wild hoars, Ac., are good and abundant. Wiiey and 
clotted cream are used in great quantities. .Sweet 
lemons, oranges, citrons, water-melons, figs, and grapes, 
are grown in great perfection in the environs, particu- 
larly at Menomen, and the orln r villages on the opi>o,siie 
»We of the Gulph ; whence boat.-: carrytiig fruits and 
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' other provisions, are continually pas.sing to Smyrna. 

Mr. Burgess gives the ordinary prices of certain arti- 
I cles as fojlows: — Eggs 4 to fi paras each ; milk 30 do. 
per oke ; a smiiil loaf fi or 8 do. ; melons 20 paras the 
oke, grapes 30 do. ; mutton 2 piast. 10 par. the oke ; beef 
little more than half that price, Ac. 
j Most travellers speak of the agreeable society im-t 
with in Smyrna ; and the Greeks of the city have hegmi 
[ to adopt the mannerKS and costumes of western Europi*. 
j Historical Notice. — 'I’he account.^ of the foundation 
' and early history of .Smyrna are obscure and somewhat 
contradictory. The most probable seems to be that it 
was founded by a colony from Kphesus. (Straho, lih. 
xiv.) After undergoing various vicissitudes, it was dc- 
stroyed by Alyatte.s, king of Lydia, tlie inhab. being dis- 
persed among tlie surrounding villages. At the distance 
of about 400 years, a project for reconstructing the city 
w'ouid appear to have been entertained by Ah'xander tiu^ 

' Great; but, if so, it was not' carried into effect liy that 
; conqueror, but liy Antigomis and Lysimaelms. The city 
built by them was not, however, on the sitdof the old 
city, which stood on tlie fiat .shore on tlie other side of 
the Mele.s, about 2^ m. N.K. from the modern city. The 
admirable port and other advantages enjoyed by the 
newly Imilt city rendered it In a short linn* one of the 
most populous, wealthy, aiul haiulsomest of Ihi^ Asiatic 
cities. “ It is,” says Strtibo, “the lin*’.st city of Asi.i. 
Fart of it is built on a hill ; hut tht^ finest edifices are on 
the plain not tar from the sea, over against the temple of 
C’yhclc. The streets are the most be intifnl that can b(“, 
straight, wide, and paved with freestone. It. has many 
st.'iteiy IxiiUtings, uiagnifieiml portieoe.s, maji‘stic ttniiples 
(ineludinga Ilotneriuot, or temple in lionoiir of IJoiin r;, 
a public Iihrai y, and a eonx enieiit harbour, which may he 
shut at pleasuia-.” ( lai). xiv. suh in it. ) Fnder the Uonians 
.Smyrna enjoyed the greatest consideration, an<l Marcus 
Aurelius rebuilt the city, after it had b»’en almost <lc- 
stroyed by an earthquake. It was mitcli fn'tinented hy 
the So[ihi.st.s ; and, along with Kidie.sus, became re- 
nowned as a .seh<»ol of oratory and science*. 

In more modifrn times it has undergoing innnmerahle 
calamities, from w hich, as already stated, notliing hut it.s 
admirable situation for commerie could liave enabled it 
to recover. It was taken and given up to military exe- 
cution by the famous 'J’amerlane, or ’rimnr Bee, in 
1402 ; and finally came into the possession of the Turks, 
in 1424. 

Smyrna is one of the luimerou.s cities that contendt ii 
for the honour of being the birtli- place of Ilonn r ; aud 
Chios, poriiaps. (*xreptod, she would seem to h.ivetlie 
best el. urn to tliis proud distiiu tion. Ilomrn Smi/ntwi 
: snum esse conjirmant ; itaqnc etinm dclubrnui ejns in 
oppido dedicave runt." {Cicero pro Arehin, cap. H.) 
j From b<*ing born on the banks of the IMi'les, which 
j washed the walls of the ancient as well as ot the modern 
j city, Homer i.s sometimes called .Mcle.sigcncs. 

I “ Hlitul Vle!fsiuvn»?s thPiKV* llomi r I'fili’d, 

j VVIiom; I'lurhus ch.dleng’il for his own." 

Thence, also, Tihnlhis (lih. iv. cleg. i. v. 210.) calls his 
poems Meteteas ('/inrtas ; and Fansanifis says { Arrt/int . 
cap. r*.), that a cave was pointed out at the source* of tin* 
Meles, where they were .said to have been composed. 

Owing to the inlluenc.e of earthquakes, and tin* still 
more destructive attacks uf barbarians, Smyrna has hut 
few considerable remains of antiipiity. They 
principally of portions of the old walls, esjvecially alon;,' 
tlie castle-hill, wit.h some vestiges of the theatre and 'if i- 
dinm. Many pedestals, statues, inscriptions, and iiiedaN, 
liave been ami are still discovered in digging ; and 
haps no place has contributed more than this to ein ali 
tlie collections and cabinets of Knrope. 

It has been supposed hy Chandler and others, tli.if fin,* 
mud and other detritus hronght down by tlie Kodn*! 
(an. Ilermus), which has its embouchure on the N. .sKk' 
of the Gulph, will, in the end, fill nji the channel ; ami hy 
depriving the city of its port, eirectnally consummate il> 
ruin. But though rhi.s effect may ultimately he 
alMUit, it is abundantly certain, comparing tlio hankj* 
the river’s mouth with tlie space that ha.s to be filled iq*. 
that a Icngtliened series of ages must previously elai)se- 
Besides tlie authorities already referred to, see //«< *< '' , 
Universal History, vli., 41b., Mvo. ed., Ac. 

SNOWDON, a mountain of N. Wales, in CacrnarviU' 
shire, being at once tlie highest in the range ot 
fiirms a part, and in S. Britain. The mountain, 
is about 10 m. S.F. from Caernarvon, terminates m vai - 
ous peaks; the particular peak, the Wyddva (coiispi''' - 
oils), to which the name Snowdon is more 
applicable, and which scarcely ont-tojig 
surrounding RUinmits, is 3,571 ft. above the level 
sea. The W. side of the mountain is very 
and is composed partly of pentagonal baiiaUic ^ 

The view from the summit is very extensive. ^ ,Y„|j 
from it,’’ says Pennant, “the co. of ^A^ester , inv i 
hills of Yorkshire, part of the N. of England, 'j 

and Ireland ; a plain view of the Isle of Man ; 
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of Anglesey lay extended like a map before me, with stone bridge, 17 m. S.W. Laon. Pop. in 18.30,7,864. Its 
every rill visible.” ( Tour in IValcs, li. 337. ed. 1810.) fortifications consist merely of bastioned ramparts. It Is 
SOt'lKTY ISLANDS. AVe PoLYNEstA. well built, and clean, the houses being mostly of stone, 

SDCOTUA (an. Dioscoridis Insula), an island in the roofed with slate. 'Fhere are many curious and venc- 
Indian Ocean, about ‘230 in. from the S. coast of Arabia, rable public buildings ; inc. the cathedral, founded in the 
and 1*20 in. L. Capo (Jardafui, in Africa; its chief town 12th century, witii an altar-piece by lUihens, represent- 
lieing in lat. 12*^ 3‘J' 2" N., long. 0' 20" E, It is of log the “ Ailoration of the Shepherds the remains of 
an elongated shape. Area estimated by Mr. Wellsted at an abbey founded in tlie lltli century , the castle, on 
1,000 sq.m. Pop. probably 4,000 or .‘i,000, principally the site of that whicdi was tlie re.sidence of various Mcro- 
liedouins, with some settled Arabs, African slaves, and viniri.ni kings x-e. 'I’he college, hosjiital, liouse of cor- 
deseendants of Portuguese. The .S. coast of Socotra rection, pubh,.' library with IK.ooo vols., and theatre, 
preserves a convex and nearly unbroken line, but on the deserve notice ; and in the vii inity are (he ruins of St. 
NL it is indented with many bays and harbours. The Medard’s Abbey, founded in 507, in which IVpin, Carlo- 
interior may be described as consisting of mountains, man, Ate., were crownt'd, and Loiiis-le-Debonnaire was 
nearly surrounded by a low plain of from 2to Im. in confined by liiis sons. Soissons is a bishop's s(‘e, ;uul lias 
wiilth, extending from their base to the sea. Tlie moun- a court of primary jurisdiction, a communal college, two 
tains are highest towards the N.E. part of the island, semiiiarit^s, a society of at ts and .sciences, manufactures 
.vhcre their granite peaks rise to about .'»,(K>0 ft. : else- of coarse woollens, hosiery, and earthenware, and a cou- 
wlicretliey average nearly 2,000 ft. in height, and consist siderable tra<le in agricultural produce, 
mostly of a compact cream-i'oloured primitive limestone. .Soissons has liemi tlie theatre of various historical 
The island is not well-watered ; but the E. is, in tliis re- events. It was here, in 4stfi, that ('lovis finally extln- 
spoct, better th.aii the W. portion. Tlic climate does not guished the last remains of the VVcst»*rn Empire, liy his 
appear to be particularly salubrious, though It b<? more victory over tiie Komaii general Syagrius. The towu 
temperate than in the adjacent continent. Among the then became the cap. ol the Franks, and afterwards of a 
few natur.il products, the most important is ahx's {Aloe kingd. of its own name in the (iili ;ind 7th centuries. It 
or Socolritxt), for which llie island has been was frequently besieged and taken in the middle ages, 
f.imokis from the earliest period. This plant is found and was the scene of some severe fighting between the 
growing spontaneously and in great almndanee on tlie Frencli and the allies in IHI 1. {Hugo, i\xt. Aisne ; Diet. 
.sides and summits of tlie liimvstone mounf.iins, at an ele- Geog., eSr ) 

vation of from .')()() to 3,000 ft. above tin; level of tlie SOLO lTllJEN (French Ao/n/rc), a canton of Swit- 
pbiins. Its leaves are plucked at any [leriod, and after zerland, in the N.W. part of the (Confederation, between 
being pl.ieed in a skin, the juice is suffered to exude from lat. 47*' and 17^ 30', and the 7th and Ktli (legs, of E. long. ; 
them. In this state tliey are mostly shipped for Muse.it. liaving N. Basle, E. and .S.E. Aargau and Jaieerne, and 
I'ornierly the parts of the island producing the ahx* were' on its oth«‘r sides tlie canton of Hi'rne. Area ‘2.5.5 sq. in. 
fanned out to difFereut indivi(iuuls, the [troduec* being Pop., in 18.37, 0.3.196, mostly all K. Catholics. Though 
taken at a low fixed price by the .Sultan. At present, of a very irregular shape, it m.'iy be divid«'d into two 
any one collects the aloe hnivos who eliooses to take the nearly equal portions ; tlie N.W. covered with range.s of 
trouble, and notiling is levied on the Sultan’s account, the .tura Mountains, and the S.E. comprised in the 
'I'he (juantity exported of late has varied very mucli: in valleys of tiie .^ar and Emmen. Some oi the summits 
18.3.3, it ammmt('d to 8.3 skins, or 2 tons; and the he.xt in tlie former risi* to about 1,000 ft. above the level of the 
sold for 1 rupee tlie Bengal seer (nearly 1 lb. Englisli) ; sea; but tliough rnggi'd, thiv part of tlu* canton has a 
while of tiie mori' in differ (jut, 4 seers migiit lx? proeuiaai large* ext<*nt of tine ujfiand pastures, liitlieother, or lower 
for a dollar. {IWUshd.) Dragon’s blood is the article portion of tlie canton, the ground is fertile and well- 
next in imjiortanee ; it is the produce of a l<!gunuiious tree, 1 cultivated ; so that, on the whole, Solotliurn is re- 
the Ptcrocarpus draco, which grows on the mountains, ' ganled as one of the most productive portions of Swit- 
'raniarinds, tobaero, and dates (important as food), are zerland. More corn is grown tlian is required for the 
also grown. Agrieidfure is in an exceedingly low state ; coii'^umption of (lie iuliabs. ; the vine does not 8ueee(?d, 
a species of milh't being the only grain eultivat<‘d, and Imt a good de.il of fruit is notwitlistanding grown for ex- 
it is little used unless a failure ot milk and dates be ex- portation. I’he rearingof live stock is here, however, gs in 
perienei'd. The animals are camels, sh(*e|», goats, oxen, most other.Swi.ss cantons, the cliief branch of rural indus- 
asses, and rivet eats. Sheen and goats are kept in large try. In 1838, it was estiimited to have about ‘28,()()() horned 
fiock.s in every part of tlie island: tiiey are generally of cattle, 14,000 sheep, and 10,400 hogs: tlie latter arc fed 
Inferior kinds, wliilo the cattle, on tlie contrary, though in tlie woods, wliich are toleraiily exti'ii.sive. The cattle 
small, are very superior, and appear to lie of the Eu- ar(M>steenied among tlie l>est in .Switzerland; they are 
ropean variety. The trade is principally witli Muscat, of a pc'ciiliar large-tailed hri'cMl, and with liorses, c‘hec.se, 
wlienee dates and other provisions are cliiefiy importt'd. elicrry brandy, fire-wood, ami m.irble, constitute the 
Accxirding to Arrian, tiie inliabs. of this island were, in principal articles of export. Only a few hands are 
aiitiipiity, subject ‘‘to the kings of the liiceuse-country,” empl(»y<Hl in mining ; and the maimractnring cstablish- 
or Southern Arabia. At pre.sent Socotra belongs to the ments are mostly confined to a few iron works, stocking 
Sultan of Kisseen, but his supremacy is little more than and cotton looms, iiaper mills, tanneries, and printing 
iKMiiinal, the government lieiiig cliiefiy delegated to one houses. 'I'he currency, w eiglits, and many usages of this 
of the principal inhabs., who again exercises little autho- canton, .are similar to tliose of Berne, 
lily, except over the Beilouin, or native pop. The trilmte Under the (Auistitulion, as modified in 1831, tlie greater 
to the Sultan barely amounts to 200 dollar.s a year, 'i’ho council consists of 1( ‘I incins., 96 of wliom arc choBcn by 
population is wholly Mohammedan. 'I'lie women go the towns and tlie 10 rural districts into w liich Solothuru 
unveiled, and are iiartly occupied in tending flocks, and is divided, .ind tlie remaining 13 by the mems. .alrc.ady 
partly in making glue, and carding, spinning, and weaving | elected. Tlie lesser or executive council, composed of 
woid. I 17 mems., is chosen with its president, or acoyer, from 

'riie only towm of any consequence is 'famarida, on the among the greater council. The assembly nie(*ts twice a 
N.E. shore, in the centre of a bay w liich affords tolenible year for 1.5 days, during w hich period each mem. receives 
anchorage. Having been ruined by the Wahahees, in ' 3 fr. a d.iy. 'riie town of Solotliurn. and each of the dis- 
1801, it consists of only about 150 ‘itraggling and dila- : tricts has a court of primary jurisdiction for civil causes ; 
pleated houses, not more th.an oni* tliird ol wliieii were ^ l»ut all criminal cases, as well as the final jurisdiction in 
inh.'iblted in 1834. The town had then but two shops, ■ civil suits, belong to a ci*ntral trilmnal of 14 moms., pre- 
where tlie only articles exposed for sale were dates, sided over by the avoyer of tlio state assembly. Every 
grain, tohaei’o, and cloths. ( Wellsted in Ih og. Journal, male iiihab. above the age of 16 is liable to military ser- 
V. 1‘29— *229.) vice: the contingent to the army of the ronfialerjjcy is 

a market-tow'U and par. of England, co. 6(K)ineu. 'J'ot.al public revemie in 18.3.5, 408,184 Ir. ; ex- 
( ambridge^ bund. Staploe, near the borders of Snllblk, penditnre, 400,.599 Ir., of wliicli 18,000 Ir. was contributed 
lu’.',’,' Ely. Are.i of par., 13,4*20 aert's. Top., in to the general Swis.s tr( .>.sury. Thi*re is no town worthy 

18.11, .J,6(i7. The town, whieli is irregularly Imilt, covens ; of notieo, except the cuj)., Olteii, Dornek, i.'tc. being mere 
•'1 !-m()d deal of ground. The par. church is of various j villages. 

Oates, one portion being late Nunn.m. The living, a SoLoTm uN, or Soi.f.obe (an. Soludttrum), a town 
nrtory, wortli 630/. a year, is in tlie patronage of the , of Switzerland, and tlie eat». ot the above canton, on the 
pi e.sent ineumhent, who also holds the rectory of Solium- i Aar, near tlie foot of the .lura niomitains, and 18 m. N. 
•’.arl, worth 515/. a year. {Ecd. Rev iicp.,m\.) Soham by E. Berne. Pop., in 1835,4,254. The river divides It into 
bas numerous charities, especially Bishop Laiiey’s, for two uiieqiml parts, wliich commumeate by two wooden 
apprenticing children of the par., with an annual revenue bridges. It was surrounded, in the 17tb century by 
, b(*ar 4<)0/. ; a large charity-school, and several alms- cumbrous fortifications, tiie removal of a part ot which 
10US0.S. The feu or mere, which once covered the adja- was ordered by tho cantonal eouiieil in 1835. It is tol(3- 
ci nt country, has been drained and cultivated, and sup- i rahly well built, and lias sevi'ial conspicuous public 
P les most juirt of the dairy produce, for which Soham edilicxxs ; including, among others, tiie cathedral of 
« ceiebiat«‘d. Market-days, Saturday. Fair, May 7., for St. Ur.-e, one of the best cliurches in Switzerland, with 
nois(^8 and cattle. {Pari. lU'p.) . I severa. .tber churches and convents, a towu hall, a 

SOIS.SUNS (an. Noviudunum, post. Augusta .9r/c.v- ! square doek-fower in the market place, the arsenal, with 
sHmum), a fortified town of France, dep. Ai-suc, cap. ' an exteuf.vc and curious collection of armour, a imi- 
anund, ; on tho Aisuo, here crossed by a handsome scum, government liouse, with some good sculptures 
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liospital, house of correction, barracks, theatre, Ac. co. Somerset, on rising ground beside the Carey, 1] m. 
U has, also, a gymnasium, a botanic garden, and a public S.S, W. Wells. Area of par., 6,();i0 acres. Top., in 1 h;{|, 
library, said by Ebel to comprise 10,000 vols. On the I,7 h(». The town consists of sotne small stnsrts, with 
whole, however, the town Is dull, having few manu- houses mostly of blue lias stone ; and has a town-iiall, in 
factures, and but little trade. The Volish patriot and which petty sessions are held, and one of the co. ganh , 
general, Kosciusko, resided hero during tl»e hast two The cliurch, air aticient structure*, has an 
vears of his life, which terminated on the 16th of Oct., embattled tow'cr, 63 ft. in height. Tlie living, a vicarage, 
1817. His remains were carried to the cathedral of worth 261)/. a 5 ear, is in the gift of the Earl of llcln sii r! 
Cracow, where they repose beside those of the famous .Somerton has a good frce-school, and an almshouse tor 
John Sobieski. {Sfrohmeicr, Der Kanton Sutothurn ; K poor women. Though sijpposed to have been a Kom.iu 
Picot, Statist, dc la Suisse ; Ebcl.) station, thfsre is no information respecting it till the llep- 

SOMEIISKT, a maritime co. of England ; having N. tarcliy. when it was a considerable fortitied town, ami tin* 
and N.W. the Bristol Channel, the Severn, and (Jlouces- residence of Ina and other kings of Wessex. Ilcnci! it 
tershire, E. Wiltshire, S. Dorset and Devon, and W. the ulroumls in Saxon aiithpiities, including parts of tl\ti 
latter. Areji, 1,0.’>2,«00 acres, of which about 900,(i(K) arc ancient walls, a round tow er, and the castle, in whicli 
supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. With, per- John king of Erance was imprisoned subsequently to his 
haps, the single exception oi Yorkshire, there is no capture at the battle of Poicliers. 

county in England that has a greater variety of surface SOMME, a dep. of Erama;, reg. N., comprised mostly 
and soil than Somerset. In some place's, nartlcularly itt in the old prov. of Picardy, betw e<'n lat. 4!)‘^ 37' and .vr 
its W. and N.E. divisions, it is hilly, an<i even nioun- 20' N,, and long. E"' ‘J.V and 3-‘ 10' E. ; iiaving N. Pas-de- 
tainous; in its middle part, between the rivi'rs Ax and Calais, E. Aisne, .S. Oi.se, and W. .Seine- Infl&ritMire and 
Parry, there are very extensive tracts of marshland, the English Channel, .“^rea, (ill. 2H7 hectares. Pop., in 
whicn, in some places, are of extraordinary fertility : in 1836, .'>l.').‘r24. Its gt'nerul .slope is towards the N.W., 
other places again, there arc extensive moors, ot which whi<'li <iirection is taken by its principal ri\i'rs, coiKsisting 
Exmoor, at tlie W. extremity of the CO., is the principal, of the Somme, whicii divitles it int«> two m arly e()ii,d 
But, exclusive of these, the CO. contains a large extent parts, the Autliie, forming a part of the N. bound, u\, 
of land eaually adapted for tillage ami pasturage. 'I'he ami the Bresle, l)onmiing it on the S. \V. I’lie Sonm.i 
Vale of launton is one of the riciiest .and most beautiful rises at E«»nsomme in Aisne, and runs generally N.W . Oi 
tracts in the kingdom. Tillage husbandry is neither ex- the English Channel, which it enti'rs a hitli* below St. 
tensively carried on, nor in the most ap]»rovetl maimer. Valery, nearly opposite Il.astings, l)y an a'.'luary iVorn 
The land is not injured by overcropping, but it is not to 1 m. w i<le, after a course of ah mt 120 m. Its jn incip d 
properly wrougiit, ami is freijuently fool, and out of .■illloents are tin* Avre and Celle; St. Diieutiii, Hen, 
order. Principal crops, wlu'at, oats, barley, ami beans. Peronm*. .Amiens, :md .Ahlx ville are on its banks. The 
In the southern and interior parts, the rrd.ition is, 1. fal- .Soinim* is navigable for al)out lialf its eonrsi,-, but its n i 
low, 2. wheat, 3. beans or seed.s, 4. oats ; in th«‘ I’, part of vigation is interrupted by slncds. 'I’lie lateral caii;'.h ! 
the CO. it is generally, I. fallow, 2. wheat, oats or bar- the Sfunnuf (('at/iil de P/eunt/i ). 06 in. in length. eoDi 
ley, 4. seeds. Potatoes an* pretty extensively grown ; but nienet's .it Alilievilh*, ami conmct.s this r'lver wdtii o ■ 
turnips are not cultivate! to any extent in .iny part id' Oi'C. 'i'lr-. .!• i- h e ■ m r.iHv a n ik- d i |■(*(•t. lii Is.'l, 

the co. Lime is frequently used on the aralde l.iml : and, according i.» I h- m;>’. . . ii .<1 176,362 lit d . 

with the exce.t»tion of dung, is the only mamire tb.it is ! ai.ible find, l.'t, 4.32 do, meadow s, 20, a.ad do. orebanC. m 
employert Drilling but little pr.ictised ; biaiis mostly ami •'■>|,‘2((7 do. woods. .Agriculture is more a<l\,iiH( I 
planter! by the dibbhf. Labourers saiii to be imiolcut ; th.m iu most Ercncb deps. ; /<■ cuHivatcur est lalh^iii ii.< 
and that tl(ey se<*in, wh«*u employed, as if th<*y wouhl et c/egoge de /let/uj^es. < Hugo.) More eoru is groaii 
rather stand still than exert ttieiusrive.s. { Ki unedt/ and than is n*<pjin*d lor home eonsiiinplion ; in its 

Grainger, i. 30fi.) A large proportion of tl>e <■<>. is in p nxl nee w a. s estimated tit ne.irly ri.T.AH.dOO heetol., priii. 
grass, the dairy and firtening systems bein,g both ex- ciicilly wheat, madin, ami otds. Almiif •..‘(lo.ocb lai fnl. 
tensively carried on Ctitlle, principally of the Devon- ot cidi*r, and l()(i,( 00 lio. of brer, tire orodiic. d amiii.illi . 
shire breed ; but a grctif vtiriety of other bri'cds an* met t’attle timl sheep are mooerons, tmd the produce in '\(i d 
with. 'The celebrated Chi dder clieesc is .so ctilled from is stated to be tibout 780,6()(J Kilog. a >ear. In |s3.),<it 
a village of that ntune on the W. side of the Mcodij) ‘248,927 properties subject to the eon/nh. Joird >e, 
Hills; but it is now jnimiptilly mtuie iu llu^ m.-uslics 1*23,71'' were assessed ;it less than b fr. Minci.d ym 
round CIIa8t(»nbury. Bridgc'water ciiccse is imide from duets are of little importtim o ; but the vlep. is disim- 
thc marshes between tlitil town timl Cross. 'I'he stock ' guished for its imumfacturi's. Woollern cotton, tuid 
of sheep in the co. is sujqio.sed tunount to .iboiit ! silken goods of vtirious kinds, are made ;it. Amieus ;ind 
500,660 head, partly Ion, g, and partly sliort-wo(dled ; pro- j .Alibeville ; cotton ami linen tliread. oil, and le.ither at 
ducing, in all, about lOi'iiiO jiaeks a ye.ir. Largi* qu.inti- j Peronne, ll.nn, Doullens, Ne, Escarliolin is tin* scat of 
ties of excellent cider are made in various parts, but some of the largi'.sl hardware factories in the kingdom ; 
particularly in the vale of 'rannton. '1 he woods ami ! and m.ichinery, [laper, and Iieet-root sugar, an* produivd 
woodlands are supposed in all to cover from 2o,0(K) to ; in considerable quantities, Somme is divided into im* 
2b.rK)0 acres ; and it is distinguished by tlie stately grow th i arromls ; <-liief towns, Amii'iis the cap., Alibcville, 
of its bevlgerovv timlier. Property verv variou.sly div idl'd ; Doullens, Montdidier and I’eronm*. It sends 7 uieius. 
some large estates, but a good deal of land occupied l>y fc) tlie Ch. of Deps. Begistered electors, 1838. .39. 3,671. 
yeomen who farm their own estates. Eurms of var'ous 'I'otal ]tul)ilc revenm*, 1 h 31, 16,181,848 fr. {l/ugn, art. 
sizes, but the majority small. Leases, when granted, Somme; Frenrb OJlieial 'I'afdes,) 

are usually for Morl2 vears: in many instances, how- .SOOLOD LSL.A N D.S, a group ofthe E. Archijii layn,, 
ever, farmers hold at wall. Avi rage n-nt of land, 2.5 a-. 9r/. 4th division {i'rav'fnrd), extending from the N E. [Mit 
an acre, being, with the e.xception of Leicester ami Mid- of Borneo to lAIimlanao, the most S. of the I’hilipiiinc 
dlesex, the highest in the kingdom. Mineral products islands, between the 4th and 7 th (legs, of N. Jat., and tin' 
numerous and valualile, ronshsting principally of coal, 1 20 fh ;iml 1 ‘ 2 . 3 d of E. long. ; having S. the Sea of Celebes, 
lead, calamine, fuller’s earth, lirnesfomr, freestone, «Vc. and N. the Soolo<> Sea. J'hey consist of about (in i.shmds, 
Owing, however, to the lead mine.s having been nearly taking their name from Sooloo, one of the largest, abmit 
exhausted, or becoming more dilJicult to work, the pro- the mhldleof the group. 'I'hey produce rice, sweet p(>ta- 
duce of le^id is now quite inconsiderable, 'J’he woollen toes, yams, and many of the hnest fruits of the E.ist ; but 
manufacture used to he extensively carried rm at 'I’ann- sago i.s the principal food of the inhal).s. Pearls, mother- 
ton ; but it has given place to the silk trade, introduced of-pearl, and cowries, are among their mostv;xluablcpi'c-- 
in 1778, and at present prosecuted mi a jiretfy large .scale, dm ts. E'onnerly the inhalis. carried on a large trauc 
The W(K)llen manufacture is still, however, carried on at with Japan ; at present their coinmerre is cliielly ''ly' 
Frome, Shepton Mallet, \\’e*lliiigton, and some other the adjacent islands of Celebes, Mindanao, Borneo, N< -' 
places in the co. ; but it has long tx'en in a declining and a f<*w jimks that come yearly from China. 1 
state. Gloves large-ly manufactured at A'eovil. Erin- i Sooloos are mo.stly Mohammedans, and live under ^ 
clpal rivers, Lower Avon, Ax, Brue, Par ret, and Exe, sultan, whose power is, however, much limited by a km' 

The Parrot is navigable from Langjiort to its mouth, of feudal aristocracy. I'licy are distingnislicd Y\f 
Taunton and Bridgewater are united by a canal; and ! piracle,s, and their continual hostility to the Spaniaus'’ 
there are canals in other parts of the CO. Somersetshire j the Philippines; in 177.5 th(*y destroyed ’ 'ji.J 

is divided into 40 hundreds and 7 liberties, and contains j nieiit formed by the E. 1. Comp, on the neignbou s 
47.5 parishes. It returns 13 meins, to the II. of C. ; viz., island of Balambagan. (IlamtUon, E. 1. Gnz.) 

4 for the co., ‘2 e.ach for the cities of B.ath and Wells, ‘i ( SOPHIA, or 'rHIADErZA, a city of European m 
each for the liors. of Bridgewater and I’aunton.and 1 for j key, pi'ov. Bulgaria, near itsW. extremity, in i’ 

Frome. Beg. electors for the co., in 1839-40. 18,78.3, of on the Bogana, a tributary of the lsker,93 m. 8.* • , 

which 9, 7'59 belonged to the E.. ami 9,0-24 to tlie W. «ii- din, and 1.5.5 m. S. W. Uustchuk. Horhcliclmaiiii (■ 
vision. In IH4I, .Somerset had Hl,(i32 iidiab, liouses, and the Diet. Geog., agree in rating Its pyp-/'** . jo 
436,002 inhabg,, of whom ‘209,421 were males, and 226,. 58| from 4.5,000 to .50,000; and It is 
females. Sum expended for the relief of the poor, in mosques, and 10 churches. Mr. Burgess says, * i 

I8.3t>-40, 1.56,0.5'i/. Annual value of rewl pro|>«*rly. In although one of the meanest cities I ever saw, ^ 

181.5,2,308,7*23/. Profits of trade and professions in ditto, be considered as the cap. of Bulgari.i, i'he 

1,3*29,266/. high rank among tlie cities of European f L ^jjat 

80MEUT0N, a markcLtown and par. of England, situation appeared to me the most uufavour< 



sou A. 

could luivc been chogen for a city ; sunk in a hollow, It Is 
constantly liable to bo inmulatod ; and without canals to 
carry olf the superabiuidant waters of the Iskor, the plain 
Is almost lost to the labour of the agrictdlurist. The 
habitations are all made «)r baked nuid ; and I scarcely 
saw one which ought to be qualified with any other ap- 
pellation than that of hovel.” (Grercc, SfC.^ ii.flCfi.) 
Sophia is, however, the residence of the begler-beg of 
Uoumelia, and of Greek and Horn. Cath. archbishops. 

It has manufactures of woollen and silk stuffs, leather, 
and tobacco, and an extonsivf* general trade. There 
are some warm baths. This city, founded by Justinian, 
was built, it is said, on the ruins of the .anc. Sardica. 
{Jhirgrss's Greece, and the Levant, ii. ; Dirt. Grofj^., SjC.) 

SOltA, a city of the Neapolitan dom., Terra di 
Lavoro, cap. distr., on the Idris, 50 in. N.N.W. Capua. 
Pop. 1(),0<!0. {Rnmpotdi.) “ The episcopal town of 
Sora, retaining its ancient name and situation, is about 
3 m. distant from Isola, along an excellent road, which 
terminates with the valley itself at its gates. Here the 
J. iris, flowing from a glen of narrower dimensions, but 
considerable length, forms a bend round the city, .and is 
crossed by two bridges. The place is consequently in a 
flat but not unpleasant position; one whole flank, being 
walert'd by the river, and the hinder extremity resting 
against an insulatird rocky hill, on which are seen the 
ruins of its Gothic castle, and those of its still more an- 
cient walls. The dwellings are large, the streets wide 
and well paved, and the pop. apparently easy and in- 
•Instrious.” {Craven's Excursion in the Ahruxxi, 

II‘»,1 

After its cathedral, in the front of which are a number 
ofinscriptiofis and fragments of seulptures, the principal 
liiiildings are lour other churches, si'veral convents, hos- 
pitals, and s(‘minari(‘s, a showy modern gateway, ike. 
'I'he adjacent country is both fertile and well cul- 
tivated. 

.Sora wa.s of Volscian origin, but Itecaine, at an I'arly 
peri')d, attaciu'd to tiie party of the Sainnites ; tliougli 
Mihdueii and colonised by tin; Ilomaus, it rt;peatedly 
threw otf tlu'ir yoke, and vindicated itsanrii-nt freedom, 
.luvenal emnnorates .Sora among tlic country towns in 
which an individual, tired of tlie liustle and dissipation of 
Koin(\ iniglit find a coinfortal)le residence: — 

Si j'otus iivi'lli ( irci iisilHi'., optiin.i Sonu 
Ant Fabratcriii' (Immis, aut Fruhiiieiie pnr.itur. 

Sat. iii. 

Sora was the birth-place of the Cardinal Uaronius, 
S()I{I.\ (an. N mnantia), a eity of Spain, in Old Cas- 
tile, Clip. prov. of its own natne, on, and at no great dis- 
tance from, tlie source of the Douro. lieri‘ erossi'd by a 
line stone bridge, ll.'lni. N.E. Madrid. I’op. about .5.r)0b, 
It is ('ne!o.>.ed by old walls, and has numerous eliurehes 
and convmits, an lio.spilal, .lesuits* college, prison, \e. On 
tlie K. it is commauded by an old fortress, now parlly in 
ruins ; and on tin* S. is a considerable .suburb. Itisdiity 
and ill-built, with a few silk fabrics, and .soim; trade in 

wool. 

Adjacent to the town, on the N., arc the ruiu.s of the 
famous city of Nfm an i ia, destroyed by the Romans, anno 
I3‘i li.e. No people eviu: di.sco\er<*d gri'atcr bravery, or 
i‘ ade a more gallant stand in defence of their lilieriii's, 
than the inlialis. of tliis small state. Nutnant/a, (juautuni \ 
Cart/nighiis, Capua', Corinthi, opibtts inferior, ita vir- 
tnhs n{)inine rt hotiore par ornni/inSf suntmunninc, .si 
viros a'shnies, Ili.spania' dt'cus. {Elorus, lib. ii. <‘ap. is.) 
Tlie conduci. of the Romans in this contest was dis- 
tinguished alike by ^lerfuiy and vimiietive malignity. 
'I'he Numnntines liavlng defeati-d Pompey, gr;mdfalher 
of Pompey tlie (Ireat, wlio had hesieg<*d tlieir city, he 
emicluded a treaty with them. Rut tlie Rom.-ius liaving, 
on various pri'texfs. hroki'U this treaty, sent a powerful 
army against, the Numantiiu's under' the cohmiI Man- 
ciiiiis. 'Pile latter, however, being even more un'«ueeesslul 
than Pompey, was obliged, to save himself and i)i> army 
iroin total destruction, to conclude a new tu'aty w ith his 
sueee.s.sful adver.saries ; who stipulated for nothing but 
that tiiey .should ndain their indepcudonce, and be reck- 
oned among the friends and allies of Rome. 

* iberius tiracChus, tlien qinestor in the consular 
army, was a principal party to this treaty, the observ- 
" was sworn to by all the chief otliccrs of 
th(.‘ Roman army. Rut though the Numantines spared 
by this treaty the lives of 10,0(X) Roman sidiliers that 
Were in their power, and stipulated for nothing that n 
generous or high-minded people could, under any circum- 
stances, have refused to concede, the senate ami pj^onle of 
Koine were base enough to annul the treaty ; and s»Mit 
^cipio Alricanus, who had destroyed Carthage, to wage 
against tho Nurhantines ! Sclpio, 
vv ho knew the bravery of those he had to contend with, 
mu not attempt to carry the city by storm ; hut having 
irrounded it by strong lines of circunivaUation, left 
amine to eflect Its reduction. Notwithstanding their 
lerior numbers, the Numantines made the most a.stun- 
ung elioi ts to break through and destroy the works of 
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the Romans ; but having been repulsed, they tvere re- 
duced to the most dreadful extremities. It is uncertain 
how the final catastrophe of this noble city was con- 
summated ; whether, as Florti.s affirms (111), il. cap. 18.), 
the Numantines set it on fire, and perished in the 
flames; or whether, as Applan states {In Iher. p. 311.), 
having surrendered, the small reiniiaut of its inhabs. that 
were found alive were sold as slaves. One thing only is 
certain, that the struggle reflects the highest credit upon 
the Numantines, and the most indelilile lU.sgrace on the 
Komatis. It is due to the character of Tiberius Gracchus 
to state, that he reprobated in tlie strongest manner the 
perfidy and bad faith of his countrymen in refusing to 
ratify the treaty with the Numantines. (Resides the 
authorities already n^ferred to, see Ancient Universal 
Ilistoiy, xii. 400., 8vo. cd.) 

SORRKNTO (an. Snrrentmn), a city and sea-port of 
the Neapolitan dom., )irov. Naples, on the S. side of the 
Bay of Naples, 18 m. S.K. that capital. Pop. about 8,000. 
{Hninpoldi.) It is well built and clean; and has been 
celebrated in antiquity, as well as in modern times, for 
the beauty of its situation, and tin? mildness of its cli- 
mate, being hence called by lloraci? Surrenlu7n Ajneenum. 
(Knist. ii. 18. lin. 5‘i.) It is the seat of an archbishopric; 
and besides the cathedral, has several rhurelw*s, nume- 
rous convents, an hospital, seminary, college, school of 
navigation, and some silk manufactures. It was supposed 
in antiquity to have been the seat of the Siren.?. {Plm. 
lib. iv. cap. 5.) Rut it derives its priucijial illustration 
from its having been the birth-place of Torquato Tasso, 
tho greatest of Italian, and, perhaps, of modern poets, 
born luTO on the 1 1th of March, 1541. ‘‘Among the 
many rcspcctatilc houses termed palaces, which adorn 
Sorrento, that in w hich the author of the Gerusalennne 
Liherata was born, naturally excites the greatest interest ; 
it is placed on the clitf rising immediately from tho sea, 
and otTers some jirctensiun.s to elegance of arcliitccture, 
but probably retains in its outward form no remains of its 
ancient appearance. .Sorrento is a ]>lace of high anti- 
quity ; and the various inscriptions, bas-reliefs, 8cc., 
tound in it at dilferent periods, are collected under all 
areiiway in the town, wliii h tints forms a kind of open 
museum, accessible' to every visiter. Tho ancient walls 
and towers can scarcely be n'ferred to tlie Lombards, 
who erected tliis territory into a small iudep. princi- 
pality. Oil, milk, meat, and game, are all excellent in 
their different kinds at Sorri'iito ; w hile its veal is, by 
some, reputed the best in Kurupe, 'The ca^iital is sup- 
plied from it with manj- of these articles, by boat* plying 
at regular times of the day. ’ ( Criiren, 301 — 30(i.) The 
beautiful Ray of Sorrento’, 3 m. wide, is surrounded by 
a semi-circular range of wooded liills, bi'tween whicn 
and tlie sea is a ri( h pl.iin, tlu' Piano di Sorretiio, in 
which are m.iiiy villagi's and drtarlH'd homes. 

It w.'is on the hills bounding the plain Coties 
tini vitiferi, tliat the famous wdne was produced, which, 
in antiquity, vied with the l-’aleniiau and (k'ecuban. 

Surirntina l.ihe?--' nco Aliirrliiti.i eida, nee iiiiriiin 
Suiiie ; ilalmiit t.ilici-ii luv.'.' lit)i vin.i ''Uos. 

Mttrt. till. xiii. 110. 

It was a powerful wine, and did not arrive at perfection 
(ill il bad been kt pt above ‘JO years. Owing to the want 
of carl', tlie wine now produced from Surrentine grapes 
is among (he poorest in Italy. Near Sorrento arc the 
remains of tlu' villa of Tollius, described by Statius. 
(.See Sirinhnrne's '1 rave/s, i 88.) 

SO UNO. See KL.stMu; it. 

SOURARAVA.a con.siderable town of .lava, being 
one of tlie tliree princip.il M'a-]iorts of that island, on the 
N. coast of which it is situated, ab.nit RiOm. K. Sa- 
marang. It .stands about l.J in. from the Strait of 
Madura, on both sides a river, said to be navigable by 
bnat.s for loom, from the se.i, and dei'p enough at its 
mouth to recci\e \essels ol 25u tuns. 'I’he town itself is 
of small extent, but it has si'veral suburlis, and round it 
are a number of liaiuUome villas ; its vicinity, though 
low, being le>s unlicaUhv than th.it ot Batavia. Mritf'^arl 
says tliat it is al.'m muc)i more gay and lively th.an tho 
latter, and well stippHi'd with provisions of all kindSi 
Soiirabaya seems to have the only secure harbour on the 
N. eoast'of Java, and the only one in wliich the shipping 
is well defended by the batteries on shore. Its chief 
entrance is comm.inded by a strong fort on a low island 
about Om.from the town. .Several English residents, 
agents to bouses at Batavia, are settled here ; though 
Kuropeans are upon the whole few. There are nume- 
rous Arabs and their descendants. According to Karl, 
more ships are built at Sourab.iya than at any other port 
of the K. Archipelago: when he visited the place, in 1836, 
the great ship-builder was an Englishman, employing 
from 3(KI to 4(X) workmen, all of whom lived in a largo 
village adjoining his dockyard. {Earl's Eastern Seas, 
47.73.: Hafrditon, g(e.) 

SGI ru VMRTGN. a {tarl. and mun. bor., soa-nort, 
and mm k. ‘ town of England, being a co. of itself in 
Hamp.-)hu. . at tlie embouchure of the the Itchen, in an 
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Inlet of the sea, called Southampton-water, 12 m. S. by 
E. Winchester, and 70 m. W. S.W. liondon. Lat. 
6(P W' 5U" N., lon^. 1*^ 2V W. Pop. of the pari, hor., i 
which is co-exteiKsivo witii the co. of the town, in 
19,324 ; in 1H41, 2r),;)ij2. The api»roach to tlie town 
from the I..ondon road, thronglj a tine avenue of trees 
and a well-built suburb, is exceedingly striking. The 
principal entrance is through llargate, one of the anci<‘nt 
gates, which also divides the town into 2 parts, called 
respectively Above- bar and llelow-har. Th<‘ High-8tr«-et 
below bivr, which is more than J m. in length, leads ! 
directly to the qua}% for tlie iinpr<»vement of whicli tiic 
water-gate was ri>nioved aboiit 40 voar.s ago. 'Fljc ancient 
part of the tow'n was fiirniorly enclosed with walls about 
IJ m. in circ., of which tiiere are considerable remains 
on the W. side of the town, and two old gates In addition 
to llargate. Many smaller streets branch both H. and W. 
from the principal avenue, and bnihlings are rapidly 
increasing, the space occupied by streets and houses now 
exceeding 3^ m. in circuit. “ 'I’he old town occupies 
nearly the whole of the par.s, of St. John, St. Lawrence, 
llolyrood, St. Michael, and All-Saints intra. The pars, 
of St. Mary and All-Saints extra are extensive, and were 
till of late year.s principally agricultural. 'J'he town, 
how'ever, now extends into both of them ; and in tiie 
lalter the new buildings consist principally either of 
handsome town-houses or di,‘tached villa residem'es. A 
new mad has been formed, extending K.froiu the lligh- 
Btrcet to the steam. ferry over the Itclum ; several new 
streets are already in progre.ss, and docks are about to be 
formed on the river, near the ferry-pier. Tin* pars, of 
S. I.awronce and Ibilyrood, through which the lligh- 
strect passes, contain the dwellings of the most respect- 
able aiidopulent tradespeople: in tire latter are (In* .Mark(*t- 
ilace. Audit-house, (.histoin-ho\rse, several of the priiicip.il 
lOtels, and the town quay : indee'l, in a comnier<‘i.d 
point of view, these two pars, comprise tin* most im- 
portant part of the town.” {Mun. Hound. Report.) The 
whole town is well paved, lighted with gas. and i.s ex- 
ceedingly clean: the inhabs. Iiave hith(!rto b<*eu supplied 
with water from several spring.s in the m ighbourhood, 
but from the increase of po^)., and the deficiency of water 
of late years, the commissionors of water-work.s havt* 
entered into a contract for the construction of an Arte- 
sian well on Southam()ton Common, to supply 40.0!M) 
cubic feet tier day, which is now' (January, 1x42,) nc.irly 
finished, the w<jrkineu having reached a ae|»tb of ft., 
and entered the chalk stratum. The old reservoirs on 
the cooMnon will be supplied from this well in dry sea- 
sons. Be.sldes the buildings devoted to commerce .ind 
other purposes, the town lias a theatre and assembly- 
rooms. Tiie military orphan asylum for girl.s, established 
by the late Duke of Yr)rk. and occupying tlie di?>u.se<l 
barracks, has been removed, and tl^- bnihlings arc now 
appropriated to the establi.'iiment for the trigonometric.il 
survey, recently removed thither from tlie I’ouer of 
lyondun. The handsome suite of baths on the beach 
have been converted into a dock lioiise and ortieivs for tlie 
Soutliampton Doi.k Company ; but there are very con- 
venient baths in other part.s of the town. 'I'lie old 
Saxon castle, repaired by Hii hard II, in the view of 
protecting the harbour, was pulled down some years ago, 
and a private chapel, in whicli the. Church ol England 
service is peforined, built upon its site. 

The town ha.s five par. churclics, three of whii'h are in 
the gift of the lord chancellor, one in that of the bishop of 
Winchester, and another in the p.'itronage of (Queen's 
College, Oxford. liolyrood church is an ancient edifice, 
with a tower and spire, the por tico being flo' site, before 
the Reform Act, for the hu.stiugs at elections for the 
bor. St. Mii hael’s is a large .structure in the Norman 
style, with a handsome tower an<l spire between tlie n.ive : 
and chancel. All-Saints i.s a Orccian building, with ■ 
a turret, surrounded by six Corinthian pillars on a ! 
square pedest.il. St. Mary's, also, is a modem Htrue- 
ture, and its I'xtensive bunal-grouiid has hitluTto served 
a.s a general cemetery for tlie town ; but owing to its ex- ! 
trembly crowded state, the requisite notices have liemi 
given, and an act w ill be ajifilied for next session of par. 
i lament for the formntion of a cemetery <if 20 acres on 
Southampton Common. 'I'he Horn, ('alhs., Independents, 
Baptl'ts, Wc.slcyan-Metho<li8ts, and Jews haveeach place.s 
of worship ; anti there i.s a Eriends’ meeting-house 'J'here 
arc 2 chapels, 1 prtiprietory, and 1 umlor trustees in ron- 
nection with the establishment, and well-attended Sunday- 
schools, with several day-8clK>ol.s, siipixirted wliolly or In 
Dart by endowment. The grammar. .school, founded by 
Edw. V 1., has a .small endow'rnent : the premises have re- 
cently l>cen rebuilt, and furnish accommodation for about 
40 boys, boarding with the bea*l master. An ho.spital, called 
the uornug l)a\ founded in the reign of Henry III., pro- 
vides lodging, clothing, and a weekly stipend to four aged 
people of each sex. Among other valuable charities, i.s 
one left, in 1760, by the will of Alderman Taunton, 
which, besides providing for the instruction of 10 boys, 
fuu’nisties a stipend of 104 a t ear for 16 aged pers<;ns, and 
gives rewards to deserving female servants. It has also 


a female-pcnitentlary, public dispensary, and lyitig lu 
charity, a roval humane society, several himefit so( ietics, 
and a school of Industry for ^>0 girls, founded, in 1 S 2 S, 
through the influence of Queen Adel.iide. 'I'here are 
.S(*veral religious sociciie.s, a literary socic;ty. a polyti'chnic 
iustitutiou, witli 100 members, an’iidiriiwiry, and several 
news0-ooms and subscription-libr.irics. A regatta takes 
place ev<*ry summer on Southampton-water, under the 
direction and patronage of the Southampton Yacht Club, 
recently established, and races arc held in autumn on 
the common N.W. the town. Two newspapers, also, 
are published every Saturday. 

.South.-uopton-water aUbrdsgood anchorage ; and .ships 
of ‘^.'VO tons iiuiy load and unload alongside the town ipiay, 
clos:e to which i.H the cu.stnm-honsj*. A new pier of wooil 
aiui stone, which projects about 400 yard.s from the shore, 
forms a convenient landing-place for pa.ssengers from 
.steamers, &c., as well as a jiroinenade for the inhabs. and 
visiters. It has a carriage-drive to its extremity. Docks, 
on an extensive scale, are now (lMl2)in tliy coursi* of 
being consfrucbal, which will coiitrilmte ncatcrially to 
the commercial facilities now enjoyed by the )»ort. 

The I’eninsular and Oriental .Steam ’Navigation Com- 
pany now run the whole of their vessids from thi.s port 
to .Alexandria and Lislion ; and, more recently, (he Royal 
West India Mail-pa<-ket Comj),»ny hav(‘ started their 
steam ships from this port also, and have pnrchaseil a 
largt' tract of land on the banks of the Itcheu lor con- 
structing repairing wharfs and a graving dock. 

I'rom its position on an inlet of the s(>a, stretching 
N.W. from between Portsmouth aud the Isle of Wight, 
at least 17 m. into the couidry, and whi< h has been pm- 
longeil by means of the Itclieu to Winchester, 12 in. in- 
land. Southampton is the emporium of an extensive 
district, and con.sequently imjoys a pretty extensive 
trad«‘. In Is40, there belonged to tin* poij^ 197 vessels, 
of the aggregate burden of 10,312 tons; and during tl.c 
same year the gross eustorn.s’ dulies amounted to 77,!I4'!/. 
It may l>e farther mentioned, as illustrative of thi' ii;- 
' cnuising iniportaucc of the port, that, in IKK), dria ship--, 

; ol the aggregate burden of bl.307 tons, entered inward , 
i with eargrves from foreign parts; wluTeas, in IKlI.no 
: fewer than -'V-V) ships, of tlie a,ggrr*gate burden of 7K,0,'!K 
I tons, entered inwards with foitugn cargoes! 

; Owing, also, to her iiositimi with respect to the ojvposite 
I coast of France, Southampton has been for a lengtiiened 
j period an important station for travellers to and fr<iin 
I the (Jontinunt. In this respect, however, her imjvortam e 
1 has been vastly increased since the opening of the Sniifli. 
j Wi'.stern Uaihvay, by wliicli tlie town ha.H been himiiglit 
within a three liour.s’ journey of the metropolis. 'I'iiis 
! great undertaking, in which above 2,()()i),lJ0()/. have been 
expended, has gone far to make Southampton an oul- 
pni’t, as it were, of London. In fact, she is now become 
the priiM'ipal station of the steamers for Havre, Diepjie, 
and other l''r<*n< h ports, as wadi as of those for Lisbon, 
the Meditm-i ane.tn, Xn’, Hy setting otf from Soulh- 
i amptou, the ilidicnlt navigation from tlie N. Foreland and 
j round hy Dover and Ileachy lle.-ul is avoided; and ships 
are enabled to pux-eed on* their voyage.s with compa- 
’ ratively little chance of being delayed hy adver.se winds, 
j Vast mnuhers of tourists ar<‘ also hrooglu down by the 
! railway, attracted by the mildness of tlie elimale, ainl 
the beauty of tlie scenery of the New Forest, the Isle of 
I Wight (to which tliere are steamers every hour). Ac. 
j The completion of the railw'uy, now In jirogress of con- 
! strm tion, from Havre by Uoueu to Paris, will conicr 
1 still greater importance on Southam(»ton. 

I Simthamptnii ha.s various private banking establi'h- 
I inents, two joint-stock banks, and a savings’ bank. Mar- 
kets, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for provi.-ions, 
and on Friday for corn, well attended. Fairs, May (>. 
ami 7., and on Trinity Alonday and ’I’ucsvlay. 

.Southampton was lir.st incorporated in the reign el 
Henry I. Under the Mun. Reform Act it is divided 
into ft wards, with 10 aldermen and 30 councillors, Ireiu 
which 40 members are chosen, the mayor, sheriff, and 2 
bailills. The mayor and bailitfs are the refurning olliccis 
of the borough. C'orp. revenues. In 1839, .ft.Oft!*/. Qu.irter 
and petty sessions an- hidil under a reconler ; ami 
i.s a court for the rtvovery of debts to any amount. J 
bor. has returned two inems. to the II. of C. since tlie 
23 Edw. I., the right of eh'ctlon down to the Pel'>n>| 
Act being vested in the inhabs. paying scot and lot. I l>e 
electoral limits were left unchatiged b> the Ronnd.'iiy 
Act. Keg. electors, in 1839-40, 1,463. It is al.so tnt 
election town for the S. div. of the co. Hant.s. . 

Southfimpton is said to have arisen out of the 
bouring Roman station Ctnuscntum, K. the Itcheii, vvn'J^^ 
was succeeded by the .Saxon Hantune, on the sib’ ‘d < ^ 
pre.sent town. 'I'he castle, as already stated, was iniu 
enlarged by Richard H., w ho also strengthened the t"i - 
ficationg about the tow-n and harbour. Henry y. set s. 
from this port, in August, Hli), at the head ot the 
which, on the 2ftth of October following, gaiaeu 
grejit victoryof Agincourt. The inhab.s. I'j-.f, 

engaged in tJio wars of York and Lanctister, in ^ 
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tht* latter party was defeated with great loss. Its cele- 
brity as a waterltjg-plaec dates from the middle of hast 
century, when baths were er<*ct(!d, a chalybeate spring 
was discovered, and great additions wore nunle by the 
formation of new streets and terraces, tlie laying*oul 
of public gardens, kc. The shores of Soutliampton- 
water, being richly clothed with wood and studded with 
villas, afford a succession of finely diversified scemny, 
set off by the ruiip of Nelley Abbey, about 2 in, S. K. 
from the town. Tliis structure was founded in 1221), 
by Ilenry III., for Cistercian monks. Tlio refectory 
and kitchen are i)i tolerahh; jircscrvation ; and there are 
some fine remains of the Abbey church, which was 
cruciform, and liad at Its K. end a noble window. The 
whole is embosomed in wood ; and near it is a modern 
tower, used as a tea-house, on the foundations of a fort 
erected by Ilenry VI 11., commanding a fine view of 
.Souiliampton-watiir. (Mun. and Park Pound, Pepor/s, 
/nut Vrivaic li{furtnnti(m.) 

SOUTH MOLTON (or MOULTON), a munic. 
bor., market town, ami par. of England, N.E. part 
CO. I)cvon, bund. S. Molton, on an oiniiiencc near the 
confines of Exmoor, 12 in. E. by S. Barnstaple. Area * 
of par., f),l()0 acres. Pop. in upwards of 4,(M)0. 

'I'he limits of tlie munic. bor. and par. are co-exfcii- 
sivc. The town consists chiefly of three streets, <li- I 
verging from a spacious market-place. Many of the 
houses are good; streets well paved; the footpallis ! 
have been flagged, at a considerable expense, by the j 
curpuralion. It is well lighted, and tlie jmblic walks j 
are ko])t remarkably clean. {Mun. Corp. lirp. Appendix.) 
'I'lie liar, church has some good inonuincnts, and a large 
organ. The living, a perpetual curacy, worth 1.^7/. a 
year, is in tlie gift of tlie dean and canons of Windsor. 
Here are fri'e and charity schools ; a guildhall, in which 
petty siyssions are held every three weeks ; and a gaol, 
ichuilt a few' years since. The pop. is partly inanu- 
f.u'turiiig, and partly agricultural : tin? manufactures are 
chiefly of coarse woollen cloth, but tliat of lace has been 
recently introduced, aiul the trade of the town is said to 
he increasing. 'I'iiis bur. sent iiuans. to the H. of U. in 
tlie:.10lli of I'idw'. 1. : but it docs nut appear to have sub- 
.se(|ueiitly exercised the privilege. It was eliartereii by 
Lli/.abeth and ('harles H. ; and is governed by a mayor, 
II otlier aldermen, and 12 councillors, tlio latter being 
elected for life among the resident inliabs. The corpo- 
ration, which is trustee for several charities, lias an 


fiesldes numorous other houses with gardens, lying N. 
and S. of the principal street. Near the sea tlierc aro 
several good Iiou.hcs, but tin? others are cliiefly of an in- 
! ferlor de.seription. Tiie town is not lighted nor watched ; 
but the Ibotpatlis have bcmi jiartly flagged liy subserip- 
tion, and tlie inhabs. are wifll supplied w ith water from 
several excellent springs.” The guildhall is a handsome 
stone building, and a new gaol was built in MH). On the 
I cliffs are two b;ittcries, one of which has a jiarapet and 6 
i eigliteen-pounders, but the other has only 2 guns. The 
1 church, built in tli<' middle of rhe ir)tli century, is a fine 
I edifice in the later Lnglish style, with a lofty tower and 
I steeple of free.stone intermingled with flint of various 
j colours. 'I’lie .S. porch is extremely (degant ; and above 
i the clerestory roof i.s a light, open lantern, 'fhe interior 
I is liiglily ornamented with gilding and larvi-d work ; and 
j on fhe whole this is one of the fiiu si « hnrclies in the co. 
'Die Independents, Hai)ti.sts. and Wesleyan Methodists 
have each pfacc.s of woisliij) ; the town, also, has 3 
Sumlay-.seliools and a national school, “ The retail trade 
of Southwold is trifling ; Imt a somewliat more import- 
ant trartic i.s carried on in the importation of coal and the 
exportation of .salt ( w hich is made here), red herrings, 
and malt. 'I'lie principal hnsim's.s, however, is connected 
witli the influx of visiter.s, w ho resort to the town as a 
watering-plaee during tlie .sinmner season,” and for 
whose aiconmiodatioii there are baths, reading-rooms, 
a grand inomeiiade, <‘vc. ( Mun. Jiouml. Hep.) The en- 
trance to the liaven is by the river, and vessels trading to 
this port land their goods at Blaek-slu re quay, about 
, 5 m. S.S W. the town. 'I'he sn\>erintemlencc of the 
1 haven is vested in ooimnissioners ; and it has been much 
I iinprovt'd by tlie erection of 2 piers at the inontli of tlie 
rivi-r, wliieb has been made navigable to Halesworth, H 
in. W. by N. the town. 'J'tie bor. of Southwold, which 
was incorporated in the reign of Henry Vll., is governed 
under the Mun. Uefonn Ai t by a mayor and 3 aldermen, 
with 12 eouiicillor.s. A court of record is estalilishcd for 
the ri'covery of small debts, and there is a court of admi- 
] rally for the regulation ot the port, whieh is subordinate 
j to tliat of Yarmouth. Markets on 'I’liursday : fairs, Fri- 
nity-Monday, and Aug. 24. 

Southwold. or Sole Bay, E, of the town, is celebrated 
a.s the scone of the great naval (‘iigagement which took 
place on tlie 2Htli of May, l(i72, lietween the eombined 
English and French fleets under the Duke of Vork (af- 
terwards James II.) and Marshal d'Etree.s and a Dutch 


income of a year, out of wliicli the mayor receives 

.‘111 annual income of fSO/. About 3 m. N.E. from the town 
is Castle Hill, the seat of Earl Fortescue. {Mun. Corp. 
Hep, and Appendix.) 

SOU'rilW A UK. See London. 

SOU'l'HWELL, a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Nottingham, Southwell and Scroohy liberty, on an 
eminence near the Hreet, 13 in, N.E. Nottingham. 
Area of par., 4,r»r)n acres. Boy*., In 1 h 31, 3,3K,'>. 'Fhe 
town is neat, well built, and well paved. It has a con- 
venient suite of as.sombly-rooms, a tliAitre, cScc. ; but 
its principal building is the minster, or parish chureh. 
Tills, whicli is a large and magnificent ('diflee, i.s said 
to be, in part at least, as oltl as tiie time of Harold. 
Its extreme length is 30flft., its breadth 31) ft., and tlie 
length of the transi-pt 121 ft. The W. front has 2 lofty 
square towers, diviiled into 7 stories. 'Fhere is a low 


imissive centre tow'cr, and a chapter-house on t!ic N. 
eide. 'Fhe nave and transepts are Norman, the parts E. 
of the centre early English, and tlie chapter-house early 
decoraU'd. 'Fhere are some perpendicular insertions, 
particularly a very large W. window. Within the 
‘’V^fch are the monuments of .3 archbishops of Vork. 
4 he chapter-house, wiiich is liglit and graceful, lias Id 
prebends’ stalls. ” The early English portions, which 
consist of the choir, its aisles, and small E. transepts, 
lorin one of the best cxamjiles of this style in tfie king- 
uom. The wliole of this churcli deserves the study due 
m a cathedral ; and though it be not so varied in its 
Ply es as some edifices, it claims attenlion for its purity 
preservation.” ( Hickman's iioihic An hitceturc, 
1’:. 1 ruins of an ancient palace of the arelibi shops 

<n lork, the favourite summer retreat of Cardinal Wol- 
stand in the park, and a part is now approprialed as 
a sessioiKs house for tlie lifierty. 'Fiie general bridew’ell 
lor the county is at Southwell, whicli has also ineeting- 
nonses for Wesleyans and Baptists, ami a frce-school, 
\vi » St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 

> rat little trade tlie town possesses is cliiefly in malt, 
^ living of Southwell is a vicarage, 
11 ‘A, of the prebendary of South- 

U h-.. ) Market-days, Saturday • fairs, 

''od- Monday and Oct. 21. 

'in,)?.^^ ^ DIA), a sea-port, mun. bor,, market-town, 
^‘A^gland, hand. Blythinmon an eminence on 
rimiui' « ^*^0 oo. SufTolk, uliout 1 in. N. from tlie 

I Ami L ^ Blythe, .30 m. N. E. Ipswich, and 04 ra. N, W. 

*'^•079. ” ft consists princif>ally of 
commencing near the bridge over the 
wass Creek, &ud extending S.W. to the edge of the clifl*, 


licet un<l<*r the famous I)c Kuyter. 'Fhe action was 
most obstin.alely contested ; the loss on both sidt's being 
very great and nearly equal. . The Earl of Sandwich, 
wlio behaved with the greatest gallantry, was blown up 
along with his sliip. 'Flic 1 rench sull'ered but little, in 
consequence, as is supposed, of tlicir having received 
secret instructions to spare their .ships. {Hume, cap. 03). 

.SFA. a town and watiwing place of Belgium, prov. 
r.ii'gc, on the borders of Itlu'iiisli Prussia, 14 m. S.E, 
Liege. It consist.s of ‘‘a cluster of neat white lioii.ses, 
thrown Into tlie form of two or three irregular streets 
and open promenades, the whole embowered amidst 
trees and gardiMus, and ovcrimng on the N. and E. by a 
woody mountain range.” (C/taMbers's Tour on the Con- 
lincttt.) It w as at one [leriod a place of great resort, and 
.so highly di.stingnished fur its mineral watiTS, that 
“ .Spa” became a common name for mineral springs and 
bathing places wherever found. One of its greatest 
patrons was Peter tlie Croat of Russia, who frequently 
visited it, and built the pump-room over the main spring, 
tlie only edifice in the place having any architectural 
pretensions. It is now, however, greatly lallen off. 'Fhe 
tide of fashion lias set in favour of Carlsbad ami Wis- 
ftadeii ; and it is not supposed to havf; more than about 
3,(K)0 resident inhabs. 'Fhe Pouhon. or main spring, is 
a .strong and active chalybeate, impregnated with car- 
bonic aeid gas, wiiich givt's it vivacity, and fits it for 
being prescr\ed and .sent in liottles to all p irts of the 
world. There aie .several similar springs at from 2 to 
3m. from tin* town, at all of wliicli there are pump- 
rooms, and to some batlis are attached. Spa lias ^wo 
libraries with well supplied reading-rooms, atheatre, card- 
rooms, &c., a laige par. church, and a Capuchin convent ; 
.and during the season an T'higli.sh church is opened. 'Flie 
Jmtels ami lodging-houses are very rc.spectablo, and are 
abumlantly supplied w ith provisions. A manufacture of 
painted wooden boxes, &c., carried on in the town, em- 
jdoys a good many hands. {Chambers's Tour in Ed. 
Journal , Murrai/s Ilamlh.; TennCTtl's Belgium, ) 

SPAIN (an. llispania. Span. Espana, ir. Esvagtu’), 
an extensive and once powerful kingdom of S. Europe, 
oecupying the E. and largest portion of its S.W. penin- 
sula; between lat. 3(>'- 5' and 43'-> 30' N., and long. 3*^ 
20' E., and 9'^ 10' W. ; having N.E. France, from which 
it i.s .separated liy the Pynmeos ; N. the Bay of Biscay ; 
W. Poitngal ami the Atlaiilie ; and S. and E. the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. Greatest length, 
K.toW about 630 in. ; greatest breadth, 530 m. The 
names, an a. .\nd pop. of its .'m. and mod. subdivUlous 
have be«'ii stated as toUows 
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Provlmxss. 


Population. 

Totals. 

sq. 111 . 

Sq. m. 

1 Population. 

1. Cattille. 





Madrid 

1.315 

.369,126 



(iundalaxara 


1 .59,044 



Toledo 

8,774 

276,952 



Cuenca 

11,304 

2.34,582 



Ciudad Real 

7,543 

277,788 

30,882 

1,317,492 


30,882 

1,317,492 

2. Oid CatHUe. 



Burgos - • j 


( 221,407 



I.ogTono - - > 

7,671 

( 147,718 



Santander - - J 

1 

1 166,7.30 



Ovirtlo 

3,6Sfi; 

434,635 



.Soria - - - 

4,07G( 

11.5,619 



Segovia 

3,‘Wi6| 

131,851 



Arila - - • 

2..'’)69j 

137,903 



(aH>n ... 

5,8941 

267,138 



Falenrla 

1, 7.3.3! 

148,491 



Valladolid - 

3 , 279 1 

181,617 



Salamanca 

5.626] 

210,314 



Zamora 

3,.‘)6'2j 

159,425 

41,565 

2,3.32,181 


72,l47j 

.3,649,673 

X (iidiria. 




('oninna - - 1 


4,3.5.670 



faigo - - - f 
t>rensc - * ( 

1.3,897 . 

.357,272 

.319,0.38 



rontevedra - * J 

\i 

360,002 









8S,341j 

5,121,665 


1 

4. Fxtremadura. 
Had-aJ.* - ■ ) 

.316,622 


! 

14,529 

Caceres - - j 

2.31/198 

11, .329 

518,020 



IU2,673 

I 

5,669.67.5 

5. Andtilutia. 



S«.viUe - - - 1 

’ 

,367,303 



Huelva - • V 

8,989 

1.33,170 



Cadi/. . - . J 


, 321,703 



.Tavn - 

4,4.')l! 

266,919 



C-ordova 

[ 4.159 

.31.-..159 




120/272 

j 

7,077,529 



ft. GrnnaiUt. 



tirarvada - - ) 

i 

f .376,97 1 



Almeria • • y 

Opi'i 

4 23 1,7. "9 

1 


Malaga - - J 


L .3.38,142 

; y,C 22 

i ; 

9 . 50 , 20.5 


1129,894 

i 1 

8,027,731 


7. Valencia. 

! 


N'alcncia - • 1 

Alic.ant - - ( 

C.astclJon-dc-Ia- ( 
riana ■ - } 

j 7,C83 

f 451,685 
j 318,414 
( 199,022 

1 

1 

Murcia - - V 

I 7.877 

< 280,69 1 



All>acete * - j 

1 180,763 

' 

1 J 



:n5,l5i ' 

9, 1.58/; 12 


1 j 

n, Ciita/.mia. 

: 

( 

i 

Han'el<iiia * • 1 

1 I 

f 4 12,47.3 


1 

’I'.irr.'igon.a - • ( 

(A-rid.i - . J 

! 12,180 . 

) 2.3.3,177 

) 151, .-'22 

1 

j 


licrojia . - ) 

1 i' 

( 2ll,I,>0 


! 1 , 011 , 122 ! 






1 167 ,<)5 1 , 

10,199,761 j 

1 1 

i j 

9. Araffrifi. 
Z\r.' 4 ;o/a - - I 

I ! 

f .301, 82.3 1 

! 1 

1 

Hiifhca • - y 

! 14,726 •( 

211,871 

1 

1 

Tcruel - - J 

1 il 

L 211,988 1 

! 

731,685' 






172,. 360 

11,2.31,119 ' 

2,1.V> 

22I,72.S; 

10. Saratm - 

2, J.OO 

'221,728 j 




17 »,810 

1 1,156,177 
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Tho of Spain rpsombh ? that of a n ry irroj^ular 

pcntau'on, tin* side of \vlii( li Uir N. 'I'ltc 

coast line* is, on the whole, pr< tty rc-j^ular, witijoiil tlios«* 
f(rv:4. atifj suiiden inilentaf ions tliat characlcrlM' tin; 
slioros of many other oounti icx, thou^'h an exception 
m;u’ tx‘ mafic as regards the coast ol (Jallichi, wlneh 
is fringed with l»ayR and hca«llands, the princii>nl among 
the former beiiig the Bavs of Betanzos, Pontevedra, 
and Vigo; and among the latter the Capes Kstaca, 
Ortestal, and Finisterre. The other capes of Spain are 
prlncinalJy on the coast of the Mediterranean, C. Ta- 
rlfa abut* on the Strait of Gibraltar; and further N. 
are Capos Gata, Pains, La Nao, and Creux, the last 
being the extreme K. point of the T>enln8ula. The 
surface is very much diveriified, and intersected with 
mountains ; hut the whole may be described as a table 
land of considerable elevation, Madrid, the cap., being 
2,173 ft. aliove Uic sea, whi( h is the average height of i 
the towns in the interior. Five cliains of mountains, ' 
arc pretty clearly defined, running from K. to W. through 
the peninsula. 1. 'Fhe range of the Pyhenebs (which ] 
see) not only divides France from Spain, but runs In j 
a continuous chain parallel to, and at a short distance 


from, the N, shore upwards of /»00m. as far W. as (1, 
Finisterre. 'I'he E. division is known as the Pyr^net'S 
properly so called, the W. portion consisting of the As- 
turian mountains : the highest point in the former is the 
PIcde Netoro <m Mount Maladetta (11,424 ft.), and in 
the latter the Pefia de Pefiaranda, S.W. of Oviedo 
(M.fKtl). 2. A range extends W.S. W. from the Ebro, 
near Tudela, dividing Old and New Castile, Leon and 
Kstremadura, and thence running S.S.W., through Por- 
tugal, to (’ape Kora, near I.lsbon : the culminating point 
Is tl>e Sierra de Grades (10,552 ft.), at the S.W. angle of 
Old Castile ; but the averagt; height does not exceed 

4, r»00ft. 3. A chain branching S.VV. from that last men- 
tioned divides the ba.sin of the 'I’agus from that of the 
t^uadiuiia: the central portion, S. of Toledo, called the 
Sierra de Guadalupe, attains a height of 5,110. 4. A 
range, called the Sierra Morena, runs along the S. 
border of La Mancha, in New Castile, whi<'b, thov^gh 
not continuous and of no great extent, forms the water- 
shed between the Guadiana and Guadal'piivir. 5. The 
Sierra Nevada runs from C. Palos, near Car^hagena, al- 
most as far as Cadi/ ; it is at no great distance from 
the Me<iiterranean, the most elevated part being S.P2. 
of (Granada, where tlie Corrode Mulahacen rises ll.tifio 
ft. above tlie sea: the pe.ik of Veleta is 11,385 ft. in 
lieight ; and further W. tne Serrania dt* Honda attains an 
elevation of 0,011 ft., while th(! ni'ighbouring town of 
Honda is about 3,300 ft. above the sea. (See Essay on 
the Hhy.s. (ieog, of Spain, in Labordt', Itincrairc rf’A’.v- 
pa^rn'y vol. V. last ed. ; Jiruaun'rc, Orofirapbir dr I' I!t(- 
ropr ; lirrffhitus, Erdhriuhrcibunfr^ pp. 3I(i — 3IH. ; Au- 
ttllon, p. 22r»— 270. The altitudes arc given exclusively 
from Hruguiere.) 

I'he moimtnin-ehains now dtsseribed regulate tin* 
covtrse of the pruu ipal rivers, some of which are of great 
extent, and have numerous tributaries. Immediately 

5. of the I'vrenees is the Ebro, which, rising on He: 

Asturian r;mge. m-ar lleynosa, runs S. E, through a 
snrce.<sion of narrow valley.s, receiving its chief tributa- 
ries from the S. fare of the Pyrenees, and flows into tin* 
IMedit<'rrane;m al»out 20 m. below i'ortosa ; its entire 
lengtli somewhat exceeds 400m., atui the area of its 
basin is estimated by Uorglmus ( F.rdbrsdim'buna, p. 237 , ) 
at 25,800 sq. m. An’tong the other rivers flowing into Hie 
.Mediterranean are ihi.* Guadalaviar and Jnrar, filling 
into the Jiayof Valencia, and tin? Segura in Murcia: tlie 
rest are unimportant. Five largo rivers run we^t\val•(l 
into the Atlantic ()< ean. I’he most N. of these i.s tlie 
Miniio, which rises in the Asturian mountains, and run- 
ning lirst S. anddlnm S.W., enters the sea a little l»< low 
Caminlia, after a course, iTielnding its witidingts, of about 
|50in. The ]>ouro rise's ill the iiioniil>niii> of Old Cas- 
tile, a few miles X. of Soria, and takes a generally \\ . 
course, by Aranda, 'J’or<lesilia,s, anti Zamora, as far as 
Miramla, where, turning southward, it forin.s a portion 
of the hoimdary ol Portugal, through which it llous 
westward into tl^e sea close to Oporto : its length is esti- 
mat4'<l at .V>0 m., anil the country drained by itself and 
tributaries somewhat exceeds 34,0(K) sq. m. Tlie Ta- 
gu.s has its source in the Sierra de Albarraciu, in .Ar- 
ragon, whence it flows W.S.W. by Aranjue/, ToUdo, 
ral.ivera, and Alcantara, to the confines of Portug il : it 
then turns S. S. W., and, after expanding into a fine 
a'stuary, enters tlie Atlantic, a little below Lislioii, 
built on its N. hank. 'I’he 'I’agus has numerous irniiort- 
ant triliutaries, the cliief of which are the Ileiiaics, 
Al!»crcljc, Alagon, and Zatas, the last being in Portu- 
gal ; the extent of its ba.sin is e.stimaled at 29,0f0 sq. m. 
The (Jnadiana, rising in La Mancha, runs first N.W , 
then W. jis far as Hadajoz, where it curves south ivanl, 
and enters the sea at .Vyaniontc, after a course of 120 m . : 
it ha.H several pretty large tributaries, and drains an 
area of about 6 sq. ni. The Guadalquivir, vvliicli, 

with its ti ihntarie.'i. drains a large portion of Andalu.^i i, 
ri.ses in the Sierra de .Alcaraz, and taking a S S.W. liii' i- 
tion by .Xndujar, Villafranca, Cordova, and Seville, luiii!' 
.louthwanl, and after erossing a low, unhealthy swaiti|'. 
enters the Athmlic at San Lucar, after a cour.'M' ol 
.‘]20m.: its largest afllifent is the Genii, and tlie area ol 
the entire basin i.s nearly 18,000 sq. m. But, with Hu! 
exception of thosi! porllfins of the Donro and I agus 
within the limits of-Portugal, these rivers, notwith.uaiiu- 
Ing their length, offer few advantages for 

owfrig to the rocks, shallows, and falls with which tncy 
are iMjcumlrered. 

The Ebro has, however, been made navigable ti 
considerable extent by means of the Canal of ’ 

and the channel of the Tagus Is also in cour.se of be » 
improved, so as to make It accessible for Iroats as u* • 
Aranjue*. Vi-ssels of 100 tons ascend the G'ladalqu ’ 
within alK»ut 8 m. of Seville. The rivers on the N- 
Sj*.ain are cornparatffhly insignificant, owing to 
nos* of the Asturian mountains to the sea; ^neot j ^ » 
the Kidassoa, forms the dividing line 
and Spain. There arc no lakes of any t^bn*iiiernb - » 


Spain. 1 iicrcarc no iiuves oi «ny -iro 

though In the I'yrenoes and other chains 
several small rnonntaln-lakcs. “ 
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however, arc both numerous and extensive ; the principal 
being the Gallocante, in Aragon; the Nave, near ra- 
lencla, and the Lugunea of Palomares ami Caldera. 

A central ban<l of granite and niloa-«cidst stretches 
along the Pyrenees from the Mediterranean to tiie 
Bay of Biscay, Hanked successively by beds of second- 
ary and cretaceous formations : tin; primary rucks, how- 
ever, are by no means so extensive as in the Alps, 
iind do not extend westward beyond tlie Bidassoa, 
all the mounbilns of Asturias and Cialicia lieingof the 
sandstone ami carbonif(*rous limestone tliat form the 
lower parts of the main ciiain. The lofty range that 
divides the two Castiles, and forms the watershed be- 
tween the Douro and Tagus, consists chiefly of granite 
and otlier primary rocks, whicli pass eastward under tlio 
sandstone, forming tlie lofty uplands of Soria, in Old 
Castile ; it is Hanked on both sides by sandstone and 
liipestonc ; but in New Castile are extensive beds com- 
posed of tlie debris of primitive rocks associated with 
marls and gypsum, the marly subsoil being remarkable 
for the fertility of the surlW'e, whereas the gypseous 
districts are reinarkalile for their barreimess and dismal 
appearance, sucli as is exhiliited in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid. Tlie Sierra Morena also oxhiliits a large pro- 
portion of primary rocks, ]»artly covered iiy secondary and 
otlier rocks, witli tlie nature of wiiich we are lint little 
acipiainted. Tlie Sierra Nevada is a mass of mica-slate 
and serpentim;, flanked iiortliward by secondary and 
more recent rocks, containing some of tiie ricliest marbles 
of Spain, many of wliicli adorn the chnrclio.s of Cranada 
and Seville : tlie S. side, forming the deep valleys of the 
Alpnjarras, is principally of secondary limestone resting 
on slafe (highly iiietHlliferous), greenstone, and blue 
limestone. Tlie limestone strata of the Sierra <le Cador 
are rernarkablc for lead mines, which are extr\*iiiely 
rich, and snflicient to supply the whole of Knrope 
with tins mineral for many centuries to come. With 
res]iect, indeed, to the mineral wealth of Spain, t’ ere 
can be little doubt that it is very great, and by no 
means exliaiisted by the workings of tlie anciimts. 
There are valuable copper-mines in the Sierra Mo- 
rena and tlie Alpnjarras, and near Teruel in Aragon. 
Qiii( k.silver is found at Almaden, on the N. sulo of 
the Sierra Morena, and grapliite occurs near Mar- 
Ix'lla, in the neighhimrliood of Malaga. Grapliite is 
lound, also, in the high Pyrenees, scarcely inferior to 
that of CumlM-rland, but wholly unwrought. Sulphur 
iMTurs in several nans of Valencia, and saltpetre, alum, 
and salt are found in many parts of the country. Iron 
and coal abound in the mountains of Biscay and Asturias, 
and are wrought to a considerable extent ; besides which 
tliere are extensivi* iron mines, witli smclting-imuses, Ac., 
at Marbella, near Malaga, and in the Sierra Morena, near 
I’edroso. Coal oircnrs, also, in largo seams throughout 
Ar.agon and Catalonia, as well as on the Guadalquivir 
near Seville ; and traces of the same mineral have been 
discovered near Malaga. 

“ Tlu!.v<nVof the Peninsula exhibits great diversities, 
I'lie central region consists for the most part of ai i<l. 
unsheltered plains either of sand or gypsum, intersei ted 
with lofty mountains, which reflect with intolerable 
fierceness the scorching heat of summer, and sliaipeii 
i to more intense keenness the Intense cold of winter. 
The lower region of tlie coast, sloping gradually towards 
the sea, is broken into an alternation of mountains .and 
valleys, producing the most agreonble variety, and pre- 
senting a pleasant contrast to the bleak and barren 
sameness which characterises the central region. It i.s 
every where fertile, or may be renderctl so by irriga- 
tion.” {Fureifin Quarterly Review, No. IX. p. 1.V2., 
written by the nntlior of tliis article.) The alluvial 
soil of Old Castile is tolerably productive, even with- 
out irrigation : New ('astile has every variety, from the 
gypseous marl composing the poor soil unout Madrid, to 
the red marl of (iuadalaxara and the limestone of Ar- 
ganda. The valleys of the Sierra Morena, and the 
whole of Estreniadura, have a soil formed of detritus 
from primary rocks, and cannot be excelled in beauty 
and natural fertility. The .soil of Andalusia is chiefly 
of niarl and clay intersimrsed with red sandstone marls, 
and it is by irrigation only that it can be made pro- 
diictive. The Vega of Malaga, however, is naturally 
oi surprising fertility, owing partly to the long ^ta- 
hlishment of irrigation, but partly, also, to the fact of its 
being in a great measure alluvial. Valencia has a poor 
ungrateful soil, yielding crops only by forced cultiva- 
lum, and the use of water. In Catalonia and Aragon 
the detritus of limestone is found alternating wfth line 
reu marls and waste tracts of gypseous marls, similar 
^ Madrid. “ On the whole, the valleys of 

ino olerra Morena and the Alcarria, the provinces of 
toledo and Ouailalaxara, the Vega of Malaga, and the 
country between Gibraltar and Cadiz, would probably 
<may the labours of agriculture better than other parts 
ot Spam.' {Cook's SketekeM in Spain, ii. 330. 335., In 
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The climate of Spain Is greatly diversified, being mo- 
dified by the physical conformation of the country. Tlie 
temperature of the air always varying less near the coast 
than in the Interior, is inucli more equable in the raari. 
time than the other provs. On the N. and W. coast 
westerly winds prevail ; and, being loaded with moisture 
from the Atlantic, discharge abundant rains in winter 
ami spring. Tlie coast of the Mediterranean has a calmer 
atmosphere, witli a prevalence of E. winds, and a tem- 
perature generally rising above Fahr.. and seldom 
descending so low as 3*2'^. Winter, indeed, is almo.'it un- 
known on a coast sheltered by the elevated land of the 
interior, and warmed by the rays of a cloudless snn ; 
while the heat of summer is very great, and w-ould be 
all but intolerable, were it not lessened by tlie sea breeze, 
which lasts during the greater part of the day. On tlie 
nlateauof Castile, the mean lieight of wliich, according to 
BruguiCre, is about l.HdOft. ;d)o\e tlie sea, lieat accumu- 
lates much more slowly, and it is only during the month 
of July that the temperature ascends as high as T?-* 
Fahr. In August, the mornings and evenings begin to 
be cold ; ami in winter tlie severity of its climate forms 
a very striking contrast with tlie heats of summer. Ex- 
cept in the N. provs., the climate of .Spain is every w here 
roin.irkable for dryness ; a freedom from rain, and a 
cloudless sky being .advantages that may generally bo 
countedmn ; but this dryness occasionally becomes so ex- 
cessive that the rivers arc dried up, vegetation destroyed, 
and men and animals die misirrably of thirst. {For. 
Quart. R., ix. I.a3.) Two kinds of winds arc very truu- 
lilesome in Spain. The galU'i’o, a N. and N.W’. wind, 
which comes down from Gallicia, is very cold and 
piercing ; causing, besides other diseases, painful af- 
fections of the eyes, often ending in blindness, which 
is very common in all the more elevated districts. 
'This oi>bthalinia. however, is attrihn^d by some writers 
to the vast (juantities of minute nitrous jjarticles blown 
lip from the w aste lands, and held in suspension by the 
wind. {Faure, Souvenirs du Midi, p. 5— 8.) I'he S. 
provs. arc visited by the sobmo, wiiich, like the scirocco 
of Italy, relaxes the system, and produces gickilness, in- 
flammation, and even death. Owing to its extreme and 
sudden variations, the climate of the central plateau is 
far Iroin healthy. The Madrid cholic is always dan- 
gerous, and often fatal to strangers ; besides w hicb there 
is a general tendency to pulmonary consumption, and other 
di8ease.s of the lungs. Scrofulous diseases are even more 
eominuii than in Kussia, and epilepsy is by no means 
rare. 'liie yellow fever, which often ravages the S. 
provs., has created much disrn.<sion among ()hysiciuns, 
some of w hom treat it a.s epidemic, while others are of 
opinion that it is brought to .Spain by infivtion. Insanity 
prevails more or less in all parts, but especially in the 
provs. bordering on the Mediterranean. {Faure, pp. (>‘J 
— k4. ; and For. Q. R., ix. lotj— .|.‘)8. ) 

Tlie mineral products of Spain are rich and various, 
and might certainly be made the .source of vast wealth. 
By a curious coineidenoi* .Spain it.self was to the ancient 
what it.s American posses.siuiis have l)e<‘n to tin; modern 
world, the principal source of the supply of the precivms 
metals, it is exceedingly doubtlnl, however, notwith- 
standing the nnmerons statement.s to the contrary, 
whetluT the Gaithagini.iiis or Romans ever discovered 
any mines of gold and silver in Spain. The more pro- 
bable opinion seems to be, that the gold was wholly oh- 
tainod from wa>hings ; ;md that tin; silver, whieli was by 
far the more abundant and important product, was ex- 
tracted from the leatl, winch was then rai.sed, partly for 
the sake of the silver, in vast quantities. {An/illon, 
Geo^rafia, 'I'he mine of (iuadaleanal, which, ac- 

corifing to Cook (ii. 73.), i.s the only one of silvi-r that i.s 
now wrought, was, with that of ('.azalla and others, dis- 
covered long after .S])ain liad been evacuated by tlie 
Romans. {^AntiUon, loe. cit.) 

The most valuable of the existing Spanish mines are 
tho.se of lead in (Jramida ; and the supi>lies obtained from 
tliem during the last 20 years have been so large that 
tliey have oeea.sioned the abandonment of several*les.s 
productive mines in other countries, and a considerable 
fall in the price of lead. The quicksilver mines of Alma- 
den, in I.a Mancha, are al.so extremely productive, and 
supply, indeed, most part of tlu^ quicksilver imported 
into this country, and large quantities for the New World. 
Exclusive of iumunerable salt springs, there are mines^rf 
riwk salt at Migranilla. in I, a Mancha, and the moniitain 
of Cardona: in Catalonia, 17 m. N.W. Monserrat is a 
vast and solid mass of pure rock salt ! The iron trade 
will be afterwards referred to ; copper, tin, antimony, 
and other minerals are found in various parts of the 
country, with every variety of marble, and the finest 
building stone. There can, indeed, be no doubt, that, 
under a government capable of developing the national 
resources, the mineral wealth of Snaiu would be found to 
be equal, if not superior, to that of most other countries. 

Figetabic and Animal Products. — The wheat of Spain, 
though of v^ry various qualities, is generally excellent, 
and its bread is said to be the best In Europe. In some dis- 
Z z 
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irlcU the quantity grown is insufliclcnt for the con- and plovers. 1. 58— G2., 254— 287. i aii< 

sumption, the deficiency being made up IVom the surplus For. Q. Hevkw^ lx. 1.56.) 

produce of other provs., jjr by importation, though, No country in Kuropo,” .says T.nborde 

owing to the badness of the roads, and the consequent “ is so generally fertile .as Spjun, or ha.s equal advantagisa 
didiculty and cost of carriage, there is often .i great differ- all seasons of the year. Spam, after its conquest by the Ito 
ence in the prices of corn in markets at no great distance mans, became the granary of the Homan empire. Undei 
from each other. Wine is raised abmidantly throughout the Goths vast canals and sluices were formed for irri 
the country ; and the coast districts of Xcres, Kota, Ma- gating the land, and the amount of corn then raised wai 
laga, Renicarlo, and Alioant, I'urnisli large quantities for sullicicnt not only for the honiQ supply, but also, ton con 
export.ation. The wine of tlio interior, tlnnigh .geldoin siderable extent, for exportation. Agriculture under tli< 
exported, in coo.scquence of the imd ro.ads and ex- Moors was in a still more nourishing state; for whei 
pense of tr.insport. is sometimes of good quality ; and they invaded the country, tliey carried witii them theii 
that of \'al de I’en.as, in La Mancha,, in particular, methods of hnsbaildry, broke up the uncultivated lands 
a dry red wine, has obtained a high repiitaliou bir ;uiginented the mimber of plantation.s, carried the art o 
its snnerittr llavour and dtdicaev. Giapes are also ex- irrigation to a degr«*o now scarcely atl.'iinable, iutrodneet 
ported, hath in a fresh and dried state. Among tlu; the culture of rice, and greatly im})rovcd tlic breed o 
other productions of the soil arc oats, barley, maize, horses : in fact, every kind of protluetion wa.s iuereasoti 
rice, oil, sugar, hemp, flax, c-s'/'fir/a or stalge, cotton, under tlwir improving hands ; and tlie awa of their ex- 
taffron, barilla, honey, and silk, with all the L.uropean nnlsion designates tlie epm-h of tlie decline ofagrieulf ore 
vegetables, and some oven of tlioso of the warmer re- The S})aniard.s, tlius deprived of the assistTmoe of tin 
gmns. Moors, were eompelhxl to till the land themsiijlvos ; but 

The fruits of the S. are lemons, biltt'r and sweet for surli pursuits lliey possesst'd m'itlier talents,' :iefi\ ity, 
Or.angcs, pomegranates, dates, olive.s, almonds, and pis- nor patient industry, lleui’c the wliole system loll iiitn 
tachio nuts ; apples, pears, eht'rries, pc.aehes, and ehe^t- a state of languoi , fnnn which it has, owing to sevenii 
nuts are grown in the N. provs. ItnimMiSf. quantities cansi'S, never recovered.” ( /.u/auv/e, vol, iv.) 
of hazel nuts are exp u ted from Catalonia, and the \Vc have quoted this passaju*, bt'cause it states, in .a few 
fruit of the carub-lreo is usetl for feeding cattle. On words, what has long been the popular opinion in i egar.l 
the Pyrenees, Asturian mountains, the Sit rra Morena. to the ancient as comparetl witli the modern statt* m 
ixc. are luxnri.iut forests ; but, on the whole, Spain Spain. Wo believe, however, that it Is wholly errom'ons 
has less timber than any other extensive country of 'riie fertility of the country has beam greatly exaggerated ; 
Kurope ; a eircnnistance owing, not to any inajUitnde and w'e much doubt whether her agriculture was e\ er in 
of the soil for the grow th of forest trees, but to an in- so advanced a state .as at this moment. A great portion 
veterate and inexplicable ]ireju<liee of the peopl<« against of Spain i.s, owing to tin* beat of the climate and the want 
trees, which are inereilossly cut down or destroyed he- of water, wholly lintit for husbandry ; and she has, in cou- 
fore they attain any cousidi'rable size. Ind(*etl. so nniver- sequence of the frequency of droughts, beim at all tinies 
sal is this propensity in tin' ecntr-al provs., that the subject to the most destructive famines. Owing to tim 
most rigorous mcasnia'S are necess.uy to preserve the numerous ridges of mountains by which she is int«'i- 
Rvenues of Aranjuez from wanton dcstrtiction ; and all sected, her intern.il conunerce lias always labouri'd umini 
Rtatute.s for the eneonr.igemenl of planting have signally the gre.lt<'^t dillienltins ; and there is no evidenee tlc.t 
failed of their object., t Lo/-. /gn Hf r/ei.-, ix. 1.^)1, l.V>.) her arthicial couununiealions, tb.it is, her ro.ads, ca 
Spain has eight varieties of oaks; among whieli art- tlie nals, bridges, \e., were at any former period in a nime 
evergreen oak, or (^itrrcus hnHota, whieli has (‘dilile improved state than th.at in which we jiow tind tlnni. 
acorns, in taste resembling ( hestnuts ; tin* cork oak ( (1. ()w in.g to \ icioiis institutions, bail government, aiulotlii r 

iuher), and tlie cochineal. o.ik {(i. an'ciju rn). on whieli is eause.s, .Spain has. for alengtliened period, eonfinned s(.i- 
fouml the false cochineal, yieUling aline erimson ily<‘. tiouary, or made Imt litth' progress, w bile otlier iiatimis 
The true (ivrn'fis rohur, liowevi'r, wliich furnislies the have ailvancial with giant steps in tlu* career of improve- 
best tnalcrials for slnp-bnilding, searcely exists, except ment ; but there is no real loundation for the prevalent 
In the N. provs. {Cook's Sk( /rhcfi, ii. 21‘2 — L'.'t.').) Among notion of lu-r having been eomnaratively well enltivati tl. 
the other forest tree.s may be cnamer.iled tamarisks, rich, .and industrious previously to the expulsion of tin' 
pines, boeclies, clie.''tnnt tn es, nut trees, fir.s, popl.irs, ' Moors, or in the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella and 
and the Bumaeh ( /lA/z.v co' /aro;), llie bark of wliich i.s j Charles V. ( nipmany. in his C’My/crt.v (c.q'. i.l, 

used for tanning. has proved, beyoml all controversy, tliut tlu-re were in tin- 

Among the animal products of .Spain, the horse is en* i l.'*th and 16th eenturio.s the same complaints of the 
titled to particular notice, 'i’lie Aral)', w lum in posses- wretched state of ugrieullure, of the idleness of tlie 
sion of the country, stoi ked it with We ir finest breeds ; Sp.ani.ards, of their eontempt for industry and tlie use- 
an I though tlie race lias ilegeiierated, it .still slmws many ful arts, ami their dependence on foreigners, tliat are still 
of the points by w liii b it wax originally ili.stingnislied. In made against them. It is needless to say, that w it In ul 
b'.-auty, grace, and docility, the horses of .Andalusia are tram|Uillity and good order there can bi* nothing lilo' a 
said to he superior to tliose of F.nglaiid ; but it may be flounsliing agriculture, lint at the very time iliat it is 

doulited whether they are equal to the s.ame .amount said to have been most flourishing, th.at is, previoii'Iy to 

of labour. In fart, tne nnmb. r of good horses is ra- and during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, tlu* Spa- 

pldly decreasing In Sjiiiin, chiefly owing to the jirefe- nish historians re]iresent tlie country as- a prey to rapine, 
renee given to inule.s for domestic and agricultural outrage, murder, and every .sort of violence and disorder. 
imr|>oses ; the iinportati.in of horses to improve the lnd<H*d, so early .as the KUh ce ntury, the jirineipal cities 
breed, and the exportiUion of colts, are alike forbid- of Ar.agon mid (’.aslile had formed an association, calk'd 
den, and ‘‘the number of horses bre<l at pre.simt i.s the Santa Hcrtnarulad (Holy lirotherliood), for tiieii 
quite iuconsiderahlc, notwitlistauding the decrees, pre- mutual protection against the robbers and plunderers 
mium.a and encouragements of every kind that have with which the country was infested ; .and during tlie 
been offered by government. 'I’lie celebrated brecil reign of Ferdinand and Isabella this institution w.a.s still 
of the sovereigns of Spain at Cordova i.s nearly extinct; further extended. ( liohertsun's Charles V., vol. i. n<'te 
in the Serrania de Honda (once the Cleveland of Spain) 36.) And if these facts were not enough to domou&tr.ite 
only miserable animals, calhxl serranos, arc now reared ; the entire worthlessness of the statements as to the 
the wealthii'gt Andalusian nobles have only 2 or 3 in- flourishing state of agriculture in .Spain previously to 
different smidle-hor.ses, and tliere is scarcely a liorse in the expulsion of the Moors, the organisation of the law* 
the whole country fit for tlic draught of artillery.” respecting the wiesbi (migratory flocks) would buflicieiuly 
(CooA, li, 59— 61 .) (ireat numbers of mules are bred in evince the truth of what has now been advanced; tor 
Old Castile, being sent to come to their full size in the bad the country not been at tlie time In a half-oceiipieu 
rich fiastiires of K-stremadura, wiicnce they are supplied semi-barbarous state, every one must see that the op- 
to the re»t of .Spain, 'I’iie Jis.ses an; very different ani- pressive privileges confcrrtxl on the owners of the sheep 
mals from those seen in F.ngland, being of a large size, nefrer could have been carried into effect, or liad any 
carefully bred, and in strength, diKollty, and sure-footed- practical existence. 

ness, nearly equal to the mules. Cattle are small. Having thus briolty disposed of the apocryphal st<u< ' 

and not of fine appearance. 'Flie liull of AudaliiNl.'i is mei^ as to the former flourishing state of agriculture 

found wiki in tiie Sierra Morena. flogs are hr**<l in v.ast Spain, we have now to inquire into Its present Btate. .'< < 
numliers, and those which feed on acorns are celebrated the circumstances to which its long- continued d<‘prc»» ‘ 
for the delicicy of their me.at, wiilch is, ptrrhaps, un- are principally to be ascribed. , „ 

eqiialleil. .Sl»' ep, ijow e-vi r. are the favourite stock of With the exception of a few districts which ^ ^ 

Spain, and are every w here raj.-^ed in con.slderable nurn- cuUar liMdlities for irrigation, agriculture 'V [ p' ^1 ,.j 
lu;r;j (see past ) , nor'.an* there wanting wild animals, such backward state Imaginaldo. ” Creat part of (he ‘‘ 
as wolves, lynxes, wild ratn, w iid hoars, and foxes. The not and that which U tilled is executetl m 

bear, whieli uned to be eoinmMu two centuries ago, is less and slovenly a tnatiner. as to nroducc a starve 

now found only in the }')Tenee>. .Monkeys arc? met of corn In spots where they might | ^,itl> 

with in tile .Sierra de Honda, besides which there are abundant harvests. The corn Is usnalb' t 1 

various r*ntiieH, as eh:u)u;h;oin, lizards (iM.>nre 2 ft. in stones, filth, and weeds of every kind. are 

le*»gth), vipers, .and ^n ucs. Among the hfrd.s may be lers, p. ‘28.5.) Generally R|>eakh)g, tillag'- 

noticed several species of vultures, falcons, owls, ravens, small, and rents low; but owing to tne .. tliP 

magidcs, Cornish choughs, pai tridge.*:, quails, bustards, taxes, and other expenses wholly exclusive o 
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farmers are wretchedly popr, ami when they require or pectiliar taste, and a flavonr not disliked by the na- 
money, are ohliKed to obtain It at exorbitant Interest, by tlves, but very dlsaKreeable to foreigners, 
mortgaging their crops. The system of letting land It ap])ears, from the official returns published in 1803, 
is very various, money rent being taken in some parts, whicli, though not to bo altogether depended upon, are 
while In others the rent consists of a stipulated quantity sufficiently accurate to give a just notion of tlie general 
of produce, and In others the mHaycr system prevails, state of the cotmtry, that, taking the extent of Spain at 
(ienerally, however, large estates are not let out In farms, between 18,000 and 10,000 sq. leagues, the surface was 
but are managed by agents, who, for the most part, arc distributed nearly as follows ; — 
totally ignorant of the business of agriculture, and 

whose great object is to squeeze out of the land all that CuitWatett land* and fallows . - 

it can bo made to produce by the most compendious I’asturcs and coninnui* .... 

processes. Farm houses are rarely, seen, except along Forests and rot>s**s i/,so 

(ho E. coast. The l^armerg live in huts of the meanest Mountains and nvers - - . • 

construction, crowded together In villages, so that farm is.S'jo 

btrildings, often so expensive in other countries, cost al- — * ■ 

most nothing. Spring-corn is generally sown on the It is certain, from the increase of pop., and the nearly 
ground before it has been turned up, and is still coveretl total cessation of importation since 1803, that tlie pro- 
with the winter weeds ; and is tlien plouglied down, or portion of cultivated binds must have increa.sed consider- 
rather sciiatclicd in with a miserable instrument, ami ably in the interval, tbough at this moment they are still 
left to nature. Owing to tlic dryness of the climate, this little more, perhaps, than about a fourth part of the en- 
is a less ruinous system than might have been supoo.sed, tire surface. Tlie I’yrenees, the liilly parts of Bi.scay 
for when the heat sets in the corn ripens, while the and the Asturias, the vast plains of Andalu.sla, the two 
weeds perish. When ripe the corn is gathereil in the Castiles, l-:stremadura, and Leon, are almost wholly in 
field, and after being thrashed or trampled out by muh-s pasture ; anti in some parts the traveller may journey for 
.and asses, is loft in lieaps on the ground till it be sold, many miles without seeing either a bouse or an indi- 

'I'he corn speculators of Castile iiri'servo grain in silos, vidual. In point of fact, however, half the pastures 

or subterraneous caves, sometimes for 5 or 0 years, or till really consist of heaths, or of neglected tracts covered 
.a market opens for it. rublic granaries, or positos, with thyme and other wild herbs, that at present are 

are, also, ostalilished in most districts, where torn next to worthless. There are fe‘W or no irrigated 

may be warehoused till it c.an be dispofiinl of. 'Phe meadows, and hay is seldom or never ])repared for fod- 
iinplements of husbandry are of tlnr rudest descrip- der. Indeed, notwithstanding the preference given to 
non : it is not uncommon in the S. to see miai re- pasturage, and the privileges that have been long en- 
tnrning from plough soati^l on a inuh', to the soles of joyeil l»y (he migratory tiocks, it is not supposed tliat the 
which their w hole apparatus is th'd : the use of tiuiners stock of sheep in Spain at this moment (1841) exceeds 
vs unknown, except in the neighbourhood of sea.port I3,0(i(>,0W) or, at most, 11,000,000; wlieroas, in England, 
owns, to which they have been imiiorted from England ; which has not 1 Ith part of the pasture and waste land 
foi l' is winnowed by throwing it up in the .air, and it is that belongs to Spain, the stock of sheep is certainly 
'uore freijuently ground by hand, than liy either wind or not under ‘ih.ooo.oi'.o, while that of horses and cattle Is 
water mills. ( uw/re’A' Skrlcfu's, ii. 40—42.) L.nul is not proportionally great. 

supposed to yield to the proprietors more than l.J, or al 'Idie .Sfianiards di.stingnish their slieop into the seden- 
nio.st 2 percent.; for, when the tenant ha.s p.iid tithe, tary, or those who remain in tin; same jilace during tlie 
piiM/cios, and oilier t.axo.s, little more remains tiian half year ; and the migratory, or those who move from place 
the pnxluce, to pay both rent and labour, it is exceed- to place. The latter, or consisting chiefly 

ingly difficult to estimate the rent of land by tlic I'higlish of the merimrs, or tine-woollod breeds, are depastured 
acre, from the great uncertainty and irregularity of the during winter in the vast plains of Andalusia, (’astile, 
measures The term /arngnrfrt is used to indirah? tlio Leon, and Kstremadura ; and are driven in summer to 
extent of land on which ufancga of wheat may he sown, the nearest mountains. 'I'hese migratory flocks arc ool- 
an extent which varies in every village : this quantity of looted for their joninh-s in large hoilios of KUKX) and 
land, whatever it may he, lets, according to eirentn- upwards, called n/rstas, their per<*grinations Ixnng regu- 
slanres, at from 125. to 245., the average value of a lated by a iKwiiliar code of laws, and by immemorial 
fanoga of wheat Ixdng about 35, (W. Vine ami olive- custom. It is obvious that this migratory system lias 
lands are measured by tho aranza da, an c<p»ally vague originated in natural causes ; and that, in fact, it is an 
standard. The wages of farm labourers average about important branch of the rural economy of Spain. In 
\M. pc’r dieni i or, if boarded with their masters, from winter, when the mountains are covered w ith .snow, lln? 

to 10(/. But, though tillage has been greatly ex- plains are in the greatest verdure and beauty; and in 
tended during the present century, it Is still true that in summer, again, when the herbage of the plains is wi- 
most parts of .Spain no improvement lias been made thered and burnt up by the heat and drought, the pas- 
during the Last ISO years ; hut it is otherwise in Biscay, ture.s of the .sierras, and other mountain tracts, are in a 
Navarre, and A rragon. In the first hoe and sp.ade bus- state of comparative luxuriance. Nothing, therefore, 
handry pretty generally prevails, and every inch of arable can be more natural than this shifting of the Hocks ; it is 
ground near the roads seems to be carefully cultivated, for the mutual interest of the occupiers of tlie hills, and 
The wheat raised In Biscay perhaps exceeds the con- tliose of the plains, and no doubt lias prevailed in Sjmin 
sumption of the district, and considerable crops are from the remotest antiquity, and will necessarily cun- 
ajso raised of rve, maize, barley, and oats. In Leon, tinne to prevail. 

Castile, and Aiuialusia, agriculture, which is in the most The laws and customs, how ever, under w hirh tlie ml- 
depraded state, is confined to the growth of wheat. grallons of the flocks are conducted have Ikmui, for a 

I’lie most careful cultivation is found in the huntos, lengthened period, singularly inexpedient and oppressive. 

lands of Granada, Murcia, and Valencia. It appears that, about tlie middle of the l ltli century, the 
1 nese tracts, indeed, are considered as the gardens of dcpdl>ulation of large tracts of country by a pcstiloiue 
Spain, and abound not only with every variety of fruits, gave a considerable extension to pasturage ; and enabled 
hut all kinds of vegetables and plants, useful either as the proprietors of the migratory flocks to u.surp certain 
^^Icrlals for manufactures. The mild red pepper privileges, w hieli they have since succeeded in inaintain- 
rai8(>d in of Murcia is celebrated all over Spain, mg. (Toti'usciid, ii.6I.) 'i'hns, they are not only al- 

a considerable article of trade with the interior, low ed to drive them over village pastures and com- 
Ulcoisthe chief product of Valencia. The sugar-cane of mons, Init the proprietors of .such cultivated lands as lie 
Granada and Valencia is as go<xI ns that of the West in their path are obliged to have for them a wide path, 
Indies ; but it is cultivated at much greater expense, ami, which is still worse, no new inelosnrc s can Ix^inadc 
”1!. 'i® ^>1 consequence, been almost wholly in the line of their migrations, nor can any land tliat has 

aoanjhmed. Considerable quantities of corn arc raised once lM*pn in ^lasture be again cultivated till it has been 
m different parts along the S.K. const. Mullierry- offered to the mesta at a certain rate ! In consequence of 
trcM are carefully cultivated in the S. provinces ; tho.se these jierverse arrangements, disputes, w hich frequently 
n ^ Valencia are white, those of Granada terminate in bloodshed and murder, are perpetually 

cultivation of vines poles are not awed ; taking place Ixtween the herdsmen and those through 
® Planted, and not l^ing permitted to whose lands the flocks have to pass. On the whole, 

. 1 ^ ♦ height, gradually form thick and very however, we incline to think that the mischiefs said to 

Ana 1 * ®* ^^^aliers, also, are numerous, especially in bo entailed on Spain by the laws and customs in question 
tne grapes on these vines attain an extra- have b<?en a good deal exaggerated. As already seen 
Th- bunches often weighing from llfto 14 lbs. the migration of the flock.s is essential in .Spanish rural 

iiru* w produce the largest quantities of economy ; and it docs not appear, were government to 

on iKn mfi ®r®’ ” elsewhere, that raised on gravelly soils set resolutely almut the matter, that any insuperable dif- 
— The quality of the wine vH- ficulty wouhl have to lie encountered in defining and 

I nfirri, " different districts ; but it may be said with fixing tlm roads to be taken by the flocks, .and in other- 
rVnV n of Acres, Ilota, Malaga, All- wise regulating their migrations, so as to prevent them 

fi.urAf fu o®*' ^‘^*‘*0* which are intended for exportation, from i - in injurious to third parlies, 
r are cqiial even to those of third- It may be worth mentioning, that Capm.any ascribes 

*^Ganc«. Being very generally kept In the hiM impromnent in the wool of Spain to the 

” ' with pitch, they acquire an oior dc bota, introduction of a flock of sheep from F.ngland. in 1.394, 
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being a portion of the dowry brought by Catherine, the abundance of wool and %\\k in Spain, and her exton- 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, to her husband, th^ slve colonies in America, that her manufactures would 
eldest son of the King of Castile. (Sec (iut stiont's Cri~ be in a comparatively flourishing state. This, however, 
ticas^ 9. ; and Mrmorias Historicas sobre la Marina^ is not, nor has It ever been, the case. Capmaiiy, an<I 
Comercio. &c., de Barcelona, iii. 330.1 other able \vHters. have shown that the statements as to 


The low state of agriculture in Spain may be ascribed 
partly to physical ami partly to moral rau.ses. At the 
noaii of the former must be placed tlie heat of the 
climate, and the aridity of the soil. Most part of the 
rivers with which the country is intersecte<i run in deep 
beds, and are but little available, except in a few 
favoured localities, for purposes of irrigation. Pro- 
bably, however, moral have bad still more iniluenee 
than physical causes in retarding the progress of agri- 
culture in the Peninsula. At the head of the former 
must be placed the vast extent of the lands belonging to 
the nobility, clergy, and corporations. Mr. 'Powiisend 
mentions, that tlie estates of three great lords — the 
dukes of Osuua, Alba, and Medina Cadi, cover nearly 
the whole of the immense province <»f Andalusia, ami 
, several in the other provinces are hardly less extensive, 
(il. 238 ) 'I’hese v.ast possc.ssions are uniformly held 
under strict entail ; and, speaking generally, are all 
managed hy stewards, anxious only to rennit money b) 
tlieir masters, who are frocjuently in einbarr.is.sed «-ir- 
cumstances. Theyoung('r branches of tin* great fatniiies, 
though they inherit all their pride, inherit little or none 
of their wealth. They are, for the most part, exceedingly 
ilUe<lucated ; and w hen not ejnploynl in government 
service, pass their davs in a state of slothful dependence. 
It is singular, notwithstanding their immense possc's- 
sions, that the .Spanish grandee.s have little or no taste 
for a country life, or for tin* improvement of their 
estates; and the fact is, tliat from the one end of the 
Peninsula to tlie other, there is no sm li thing as a fine 
country seat. The great estates lielonging to the cor- 
porations, or town.s. are held in common; and, in con- 
sequence, are whollv, or almost wholly, in pastnr<*. 
Luckily, how'ever. the large e-states that belonged to 
the church have hren confiscated during tiie late re- 
volutions ; and their sale ami division will materially 
increase the tiumht'r of smaller proprietors, ami give a 
powerful stimulus to impro\emcnt ; and a stop ha* also 
been put to tiie practice <jf entailing. 'I'Ik* interruption 
given to laliour, by the iinincnse number of religious fe.s- 
tivals ami saints’ days, has, also, been exceedingly inju- 
rious to agriculture'and all sorts of indii.-^lry. 

The .Spanish character is also unsuit ihle to succcs.s in 
agriculture and mamifnctures. During the prolonged 
struggle with the Moors, a taste for daring adventur< s, 
and for an irregular predatmy mo«le of life, was wi«lrlv 
dififused througliout the nation ; and the discovery and 
conquest of Americ.v, w hich occurred nearly at the same 
time tliat the power of the Moors wasgunnihilated hy the 
conquest of (iranada, atl’orded a new ami hoiindies.s field 
for the exendso of the peculiar taste and talents formed 
in the Moorish war*, lii addition to the means thus 
afforded of arriving at wealth and distinction hy a more 
compendious and less lalvorious, though more hazardous, 
route than that of 8ol>er industry, those honorary dis- 
tinctions of which the Spaniards are extremely’ fnml 
were conferred only on those who followed the profe.*sl<»ri 
of arm*, and who could show that their anepgtor.s had 
not degraded themselves hy engaging in the debasing 
purstiits of agriculture, iminufaclures, and commerce ! 
And while the higher and more aspiring classes were 
thus led to regard the useful arts with contempt and 
dis«lahi, the multiplication of convents and such like 
establishments atfonled the means of keeping a va-t 
ntimlwr of individuals in pampered idleness. We need 
not, therefore, wonder at the repeatixl complaints tliat 
have tven ma<le hy native and foreign writers of the 
pride and laziness of the Sfianiards. (.See Vajmiany, 
Queittonet Critieng, pp. What else could 

be expected in a country where agriculture and the 
useful arts have, for a lengthened period, in'en looked 
upon mean and sordid, ami below the attention of a 
gentleman ? Tbe heat of the climate was enough, of 
itself, to enervate the inhai)., and to render them in- 
dolent ; and when we add to this the |K)werful intluence 
of the causes now shortly glancinl at, with the want of 
leases and roads, an<l the oppressiveness of taxation, 
need we wonder at the backward state of agriculture 
and of the other useful arts in Spain ? 

Them are several societies in Spain, assuming the title 
of Friends of the fmintry,” for the encouragement of 
agriculture and the arts ; most of them were founded in 
the reign of Charles III,, and were warmly patronised 
^ Campomanes, the most enlightened minister of whom 
8pain has to boast, and by Count Florida Blanca. Hi- 
therto, however, they seem to have rendered but little 
service. If we except that of Madrid, to whose exertions 
the famous Memoir of Jorellainos (Ir^ormc dc la ley 
Agraria) Is principally to be ascrilM'd. 'I’he reader will 
find this memoir in an Lugli^^h dress in the 4th volume of 
the translation of the Itn^rmrc of I.aborde, 

Mantifaciureg — It might have been expected, from 


the flourishing state of manufactures In Spain, in the 
14th and Iftth centuries, have no better foundation than 
those respecting tlie flourishing state of agriculture, and 
the magnitude of the pop. at the same period. Some of 
the circumstauees that have contributed to depre.ss agri- 
culture liave also contributed to depress manufactures; 
hut they have, also, been afl’ected by others of a peculiar 
description, among whlcii may be snccified’tho oppres- 
sive influence of the alcabala, and otner taxes (see post), 
corporation privileges, monopolies on the nart of go- 
vernment, and the want of compctltiiyi and emulation 
through the exelnsion (in as far as nracticahle) of foreign 
manufactured gooiis. Catalonia, lliscay, and Valencia 
are the mo.st industrious provinces, and in tlieiii manu- 
factures are most advanced. 7'hose of silk ani,! cotton, 
e.spcciaily the fir.st, are carried on to a consMcrahle 
extent in Barcelona, Valencia, and other towns ; hut 
tliongli tlie fabrics he excellent, the colours are w retched. 
'I’lie hloiule mantillas of Almagro, in La Mancha, are, 
perhaps, the best of the Spanisli mannfacturi'd ai tii lcs. 
The finest broad cloths an; made at Alcoy, in X’.ilciu ia ; 
and coarse cloths (pano purdo) are extensively manu- 
factureii in ( 'atalonia, and in various districts tliroughout 
the country. But, witli tlie exception of .silks, all llie 
woven fabrics produced in Spain, whcllier woollens, cot- 
tons, or linens, are at once hatlly finislied and enor- 
mously dear : even the coarse, hard-spun tnantas, that 
serve the muleteers for cloakswind Irlankets, fetch prire.s 
that would astonish tlie jieasantry of England and 
France. In the N. provs. tanning is the most important 
tiranch of manufacture, furnishing the principal supply 
of leather for the interior : the business was introduced 
by and is chiefly in the hands of ri'fitgee Basques from 
the Freiieh side of the Vyrenors. The few tan-works of 
Andalusia are mostly in the hands of Englislirnen. 'Flic 
manufacture of paper and hats has been established with 
some success ; ami tlicre are numerous potteries, though 
the products ho principally of coarse quality. In \ a- 
lencia and Catalonia, how ever, finer articles are mail<' ; 
hut 1 ‘ven there the art is only in its infancy, 'rinne is a 
royal porcelain mannractory at Madrid, on tlie jdan of 
that of SOvres. occasioning, like its prototype, a con- 
stant loss. Soap is made on a soincwliat extensive scale 
in various parts of Spain, that of the best quality being 
exported. In Bi.sray, the iirodnction and mannfaelnre oi 
iron ha- hi'eii for many years conducted w ith coiKsideraiile 
activity ; and it is probable that the depres.sion occa- 
sioned by the late civil war, of whicli Biscay was tlic 
prineipai seat, has already been removed. It is iin|)o,s- 
sihle, however, that the iron trade of Biscay, how abun- 
dant soever the ore, ran ri.so to any great importance ; 
since wooii fuel is scarce, and coal, being at a considerable 
di.Htance, and the road* extremely had, is little used ; 
while English coal, wlilch might be pri^cured at aliont ' 
l-3rd the price, is strictly prohibited. Still, howiwer. to 
some extent, at lea.st. in almost every village of the prov., 
the iron-ware manufacture is carried on. llorse-blna s 
and nails, coarse locks, guns, and bedsteads, are the lead- 
ing articles with wliich the Biscay manufacturers snj ply 
the interior: large copper utensils are also made on a 
considerable scale in thi.s part of Spain. Muskets, pis- 
tols, and sabres are manufactured by the government in 
V,aloncla ; and several minor establishments exist at 
Saragossa, Barcelona, Malaga, ('adlz, and Seville. Tin' 
sabre manufacture of Toletlo, once so highly celebrated 
for its finely, tempered sword-blades, has all but fallen to 
dtMiay, only ."k) workmen being employed at tlie tinu: of 
Inglis’s visit. {Spain, 1. 312.) The manufactures <d 
saltpetre and gunpowder, brass cannon, tobacco, porce- 
lain, tapestry, and mirrors, are conducted exclusively by 
govenimont ; the supply is very limited, tlie prices ol 
the articles produceii extravagant I v Idgh, and, excejtting 
tobacco, they are all productive oi loss. In some parts, 
mats, shoes, and other articles, are extensively made ol 
the esparto rush . 

Commerce — It 1^ the freculiar misfortune of 
that every part of her political system has been a ik'’ 
vicioii* and objectionable. Had her commeriial policy 
lieen liberal, it would, in some degree, liave coinpcnsat» d 
for the defects in the distribution of property and D'hf'* 
cal i»ower, and would, no doubt, have given a powcriui 
stiiniilus^o industry. Hut, unluckily, it lias been in 
feet harmony with her other institutions, and is. r 
respects, worthy of the favourite seat and stronghoh* <’ 
the Inquisition. From the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella down to the present time, the policy, if so we may 
call it, of the Spanish government has Ireen wholly " 
commercial. Their grand object has been to 
foreign manufactures from the Peninsula, and to 
a monopoly of its markets, as well as of those In I 

nles, to the home manufacturers. It is, however, . 
needless to say, that Ihelr efforts to bring about i' 
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result have been signally unsuccessful. The oppres- 
sive taxes imposed on the manufacturers, the iniilti- 
plication of fiists and holydays, the government mono- 
polies, the badness of the roads and other means of 
communication, made it im|)ossiI)le for the Spanish manu- 
facturers, even if tliey load evinced greater enterprise and 
industry than they have done, to produce manufactured 
articles as cheap as tiie Englisli, tlie French, and others 
less unfavourably situated. Under sucIj circumstances, 
the prohibition of certain de8crii)tion8 of c«)mmoditie8, 
and the oppressive duties laid on otliers, could have no 
cifect except to suppress tlie legitimate commerce of 
tlie country, and to titrow it wholly, or almost wholly, 
into tlie hands of smugglers. Any one who takes up a 
map of Spain must be satisfied at a glance that it would 
be impossible, dven for an army of customs’ ortieer.s, to 
prevent her being deluged witli smuggled products, pro- 
vided tiiey were mati^rially clieapcr than .tier native pro- 
ducts ; for, besides her extensive sea frontier, they may 
he introduced by way of France and Portugal, and also 
through the Basque Provinces, which have distinct laws, 
and enjoy an exemption from the commercial code in- 
flicted on tlie rest of the kingdom. We need not, tliere- 
fore, be surprised that every effort to pri^vent the clan- 
destine inlro<lnction of foreign productions stiuuld have 
completely failed. The severities occasionally inflicted 
on the smugglers, instead of abating, seem really to have 
increased, the evil. 'I’he contraband trade has lung been 
a favourite occupation, and has been eagerly followed by 
the adventurous, tlie necessitous, gnd the ifesperute. It 
is believed that for nearly three centuries from 1(XJ,(!()() to 
l.'iO.OOO liidividuafs liave beioi pri'tty constantly engaged 
in this occupation ; that is, tliey have been engaged in 
trampling on the laws, obstructing their oflicers, and 
committing acts of violence and blood. When Mr. 
Townsend travelled in Spain, tlie country was a pn^y 
to tli(! disorders occasioned by this wretched system. 
But it was to no purpose that tiie experience of two 
centuries, and the writings of various able men, had 
couclusivi‘ly dmiionstrated Us destructive influenci?. The 
government and the people, tiianks to the innueiicoof the 
iiKiulsilion and the clergy, were so ignorant and infatu- 
ated as to shut their eyes to its etfi'cts, and to resist every 
attempt to modify it, or to render it less hostile to the 
public interests. 

And, strange to say, notwitlistandlng .all the vicissi- 
tudes Spain has undergone in the iiuerx.il, licr ol«l anti- 
commercial policy still contluu(?s to maintain its ascen- 
dancy. At this moment a half or more of the entire 
trade of tlie country is in the hands of the contnihan- 
disfns. The existing tariff is divided into I.*') classes; 
;ind in addition to hundreds of prohibitions, and duties 
varying from .Vito 2(K) per cent, on many articles of the 
first importance, the numerous forms to be observed at 
the custom-house, and theilelays in entering any article, 
constitute of themselves a considor.iblt' premium on 
smuggling. It Is stated that at present about li.OfiO actions 
are annually instituted against coiUrahamlintas others 
engaged in illicit trade, which terminate in tlie ruin of a 
vast number of fmnilies ; at the same time tliat the courts 
of law are filled with perjury, and the country with 
bloody conflicts. And yet these atrocities secure no 
one objet;t government has in view ; foreign goo'is may 
be bought, though at an enhanced cost, in every market 
in Spain : the liome manufactures are in the lowest state 
of degradation ; industry of all kinds is paralysed ; and 
the customs’ revenue does not exceed a fourth part cer- 
tainly of what It would amount to under a liberal com- 
mercial code ! I'he truth is, that a thorough reform in 
her commercial policy Is absolutely indispensable to give 
Spain even a chance of being regenerated. So long as 
the present tariff is maintained, so long will she be a 
theatre of sanguinary contests ; without industry, without 
civilisation, — a reproach and a disgrace to ICurope. 

As aspecinien oi the way in tvhich the tariff i.s fraimnl, 
we raav mention that, notwithstanding tlie vast import- 
ance of a i!heap aiivl abundant supply of iron to agricul- 
ture and manufactures, wrought-lron articles arc wholly 
excluded, at the same time that a duty of 200 per cent, is 
Imposed on iron in bars (rn bruta) 1 This, or course, is 
done to protwt tlie iron-masters and founders of the 
Basque Provinces I in other words, a trifling advantage 
is conferred on one individual in 100, at the expense and 
to the serious Injury of the other 99 1 

as the returns published by the Spanish 
authorities of the value of the import au’d export trade 
ot the country include only the couunoditieg that pass 
inrough the custom-house, it is obvious, from the pre- 
vious statements, that they are really gooii for nothing.* 
According to the Balanxa Mercanth for 1H3S, tlie aggro- 
^^*0 go<xis Imports at U of the principal 
1 cir course of that year, amounted to 

»oio,uuo/. ; whereas the value of the exports from the 


In hi» de I'hsttagne, give 

export*, wUhout inaitm<ttiia 
It is the same with most oilier i 


I same ports, during the same year, is said to amount to 
12,11.3,888/. It is, however, abundantly certain that the 
value of the imports must liave exceeded that of the ex- 
ports ; and the reason wliy they are apparently so much 
below the latter is to be found in tlie fact, tliat, being 
more generally subject to prohibitions and heavy duties, 
the trade in tliem i.s thrown, to a greater extent, into 
the h:inds of tlie smugglers. In illustration of what has 
nojv been stated, we may mention that the value of the ex- 
ports to Great Britain, in 1S3H, is estfmated. In theHalanTut 
Mi-rcantily at 1,327,470/. ; wliilc that of tlie imports from 
(ireat Britain is set down at only 149,405/. ! In point of 
fact, however, we send about 400, (KX)/. worth of produce 
direct to Spain, exclusive of the farther and more egn- 
sideralile amount smuggled tlirough Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Sec. We incline to think tliat, allowing for smuggling, 
tiie import and export trade of Spain may each be esti- 
mated at about 4,000, (M)()/. sterling, or, perhaps, u little 
more. And, considering the vast, and, as it were, unex- 
plored resources of tlie country, and the infinite variety 
of desirable products she could supply to others, we 
have no doubt, that, under a liberal commercial system, 
lier commerce would speedily be trebled, and that, at 
no very distant period, it would be increased in a tenfold 
proportion. 

'llie great articles of export from Spain consist (ex- 
clusive of .silk manufactures) of raw products. Of these, 
wine, wool, fruits of various kinds, lead, quicksilver, 
brandy, barilla, olive oil, raw silk, wheat, &c. are the 
most important, and are almost all susceptible of an in- 
definite increase. W'e subjoin, in illustration of tlie ex- 
port trade of Spain, an 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of 
Merchandise imported into tlie United Kingdom from 
Spain and the Balearic Islands in JH3H and 1H3‘J. 


Articles. 


1S.'8.. 

18.3'.). 

llarilla and alkali 

- 

3S,r,‘24 

‘2‘y,744 

( ocliineal 

- U)S. 

7, .'■>24 


Cotlec 

• 

ili.yy.i 


Fins 

- cwts. 

U,M7 

3.0f;3 

bead 

- tons 

1,747 

1,.310 

Lemons .and orimt;e8 

- chests 

•27,y,5l 

31,U‘27 

Luiuorice juice - 

- CHts. 

i.yy; 

3'Jl 

Olive oil 

• galls. 

37,813 


< 111 iek silver 

- Ihs. 

1,4.'.0,3SO 

X,‘2'>‘2,()OX 

Kalsins - 

- cwts. 


iKu,t)oy 

Kaw silk 

- 11)S. 

•1,487 

yol 

I'lirowu do. 

, 


igiys 

lyatnh skins (undressed) 

- No. 

KVill 


llrandy . - - 

- gulls. 

iy,3(;o 

‘2‘20,.327 

ShlH-j/s wool 

• 1 bs . 

1,811,877 

‘2,my,ti.34 

Spani'h witn^ 

• galls. , 

3,31V,8.08 I 

4,0.52,707 

Wheat - 

• qn. 

4*21 

17,741 

I’eruvi.rn h.aik 

- lbs. 1 


1,717 


Tlie great articloi of import are colonial products, ob- 
tained priiicijially from Cuba, Porto Kico, &c. ; cottons 
and cotton wool ; linens, and hemp and fiux ; woollens ; 
salted fish; liardwarc, glass, and earthenware j timber, 
rice, hides, Imtter and cheese, &c. 

The importance of the trade that Spain formerly car- 
ried on with her vast possessions in the New W'orld, was, 
at all times, much exaggerated ; and she, in truth, was 
little better than au agent in the business, the greater 
part of the goods sent in Spanish bottoms to the colonies 
being, in reality, the property of foreign mercliants. 
Spain, notwithstanding the emancipation of Mexico and 
South America, has still some very valuable colonies ; 
and, if notliing else can, the astonishing progress made 
by Cuba and Porto ilieo, since the abolition of the pro- 
liilntive system, should satisfy her of its ruinous ten- 
dency. 

Ovving to the badnes.? of the roads, and their unfitness 
ibr carriages, the principal carriers of merchandise are 
the arr/« 7 o.v, or muleteers, who traverse the country in 
all dircH'tions along beaten tracks, many of which are 
accessible only to tlicm. They form a large portion of 
the provincinr population, and, on the whole, have a good 
cliaractcr for hoiu stv to their employers, though they are 
nearly all, more or less, engaged m smuggling trans- 
actions. The f'xteiit ol tins traffic mav he estimated 
from the fact, tliat about three fourllis of the entire in- 
land traffic ill corn is carriiul on by their means. Re- 
cently, however, waggons have begun to bo introduced 
oil all the practicable roads, and should the latter be 
improved, the business of the arrici'os will proportionally 
fall off. . . , , , 

Currency. — 'I'he trade of a banker, as it is understood 
in Great Britain, is unknown in Spain ; but there ISj 
notwithstanding, an extensive circulation of inland bills 
of excliange. All merchants in goo<l credit call them- 
selves bankers, do banking ’misiness, and have agents and 
connections in the different towns, to facilitate their 
ratioii-i but there is, notwitlisUuiding, considerable dif- 
(h uUv in remitting money from place to place, and a 
diffcieiit rate of exchange frequently exists between 
towns only a few leagues distant. In ordinary trans- 
aclioas there arc no substitutes for cash, and a good 


4 
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deal of trouble and inconveuietioe is experienced in should be done. To Httempt It, thcMcfore, would be to 
counting, exarainiuK, and weighing the coins. violate the decrees of his providence, and to mend the 

Accounts are kept In reaifs de vi'iion, of which about imnerfwtUnis wliich he designcilly loll in ids works 1 ” 
00 are equivalent to 1/. The pistole is worth I British {Clarke's Leliers ott Spain, p. 281.) 
currency. The money In circulation consists of gold and But such undertakings are no longer looked upon as 
silver coins of very various value, and of copper. Dollars sinful, and several have been projected, and a few coin- 
are rarely seen, especially in the N. and near the sea-coast, picted, since the accession of the Bourbon dynasty to tlic 
In consequence oi the premium they bear in France, to throne of Spain. 

which they are smujfgled In large quantities, notwith- The canal of the Fbro, from Tudela to Santiago, 41 ni. 
standing the penalties consequent on their exportation, liclow Saragossa, was chiefly executed in the reigns of 
Travellers are allowed to carry out of the country a sum Charles 111. and IV., under the administration of Count 
for their expenses, amounting to 20/. in gold only ; and Florida-Blanca ; and thougii of insufficient depth for 
should they be found, on examination, to have more, navigation on any large scale, it is made availalde during 
tha whole may l>e seized. Oil is sold by the arroha nearly its whole extent for barges of snnxH draiiglit, be- 
mJna, UK) of which are equal to 335 English wine- sides lieing extremely useful for the irrigation of the sur- 
gallons : 4 arrobas are equal to a quintal, or 102 English rounding country. 

jiounds. ThecoAix, or measure lor corn, is divided into Thomost important project of this kind at present on 
12 fanegas, 5 of the latter being equal to 1 Quarter. One foot is the cami4 of Castile, iiitende<l to oiien a eommu- 
hundreti Spanish varas, or yards, are c‘quai to 02*5 Eng. nicatlon between the vast and fertile plains of Old Cas- 
yards, and a Spanish tcfrua contains 5,000 varas. The tile ami Leon, and the N, Sea, and to afford tn outlet 
traveller trios in vain to find a rule whereby he may for their surphis protluce. It has been coiistriirted from 
compare Uic Spanish land measures with the Ebiglish Segovia on the S., past Valladolid and rulencia to Agui. 
acre; and, with respect both to weights and measures lardei Campo : a branch runs westward to the Bio Soco. 
generally, they vary greatly in different provinces. and another is in course of construction to Burgos. Tljo 

Roads and Canals. — Spain is singularly destitute of Inefficiency of the engineering processes, the difficulty of 
roails, and other means, for the speexiy and easy traiiBixirt procuring goml labourers, .and tlie nature of the soil, 
of travellers and pnxlucts from place to place. The nave presented serious obstacles to tlie undertaking, 
king’s highways (rawinos rcrtA's), the only roads worthy which has now been In progress, with certain inter, 
of the name, extend only bctW(H*n the more important missions, since 1753, and lias not yet Iwen completed ! A 
places : some of them, as, for instance, those between the large portion is now, however, available for navigation ; 
capital and Pampeluna, Saragossa, Badajoz, Seville, and and the advantages that would result from its completion 
Granada, are, generally ^leaking, kept in goml repair; are so proat, that It may be expected that a vigorous 
and the great road from Pampeluna, by Vittoria, Burgos, effort will speexiily lie made to have it terminate<l. 'I'lie 
and Valladolid, to Madrid, is stated by recent travellers navigation of the Tagus has, also, engaged the attenti(»i> 
to be scarcely Inferior to the second-rate roads of Eng- of different Spanish sovereign.s ; and at the close of tlw; 
land. The great road to Valencia, though probably Iflth century the river is said to have been made navi- 
somewhat improved since the revolution, was previously g.able for barges from Toledo to its mouth ; but, if so, it 
in a wretched state ; and so likewise is tli.at running by was substKjuently rendered useless through neglect, and 
Tarancon and Albacetc into Murcia. In Catalonia, tlie it is only witliiu tlie last few years that a company lias 
roads arc comparatively numerous and gootl ; stage- undertaken to make it navigable from Aranjuez (23 in 
coaches, also, run between the more important towns, above Toledo) down, to Lisbon. The long-pending 
The road from Saragossa to Barcelona Is in good repair, question respaH-ting the right of the Spaniards to navi- 
and a diligence lias been cstahlislied on it since 1831. g.ate the lower i»art of the river has at lengtii been settled. 
The roads of Biscay and Navarre, also (owing to their and there is now no reason why small steamers shouht 
being placed under a provincial government), are more not ascend us high as Toledo Into the richest part <d 
mmienms, Ix’tter constructed, and more c.tnTully ma- New Castih;, thus establishing a valuable trading con- 
naged, than in the rest of the country. 'J'lic great com- nexion la-tweeu the inhal).-*. of the Interior and of the 
plaint with rcs|>oct to these roads, w hether originally greatest emporium on the roast of the Petiinsiil.i. 
made with road-metal, or formed partly by tr.acks of I’he Giia<lalquivir was once navigable for llaf-liot- 
carts, and afterwards im}>rovod, is, that they are seldom tomed boats np to Cordova, hut .Seville is tlie higlu si 
provided with bridges over the numerous torrents per- point reached at present. Many projects ha\e Iwcn 
vading the country, and scarcely ever kept in proper re- set on foot for Improving the river by deejuming the 
pair. 'I’hc mountain-roads are mere [ aths worn by the ciiannel ; Imt the great ami sudden floods to which it is 
feet of the mules during a long series of years. 'Dm re- subject must operate as a bar to its successful uavi- 
venue applicable to the construction and repair of roads gation ; nor, even if tlio part above Seville were con- 
is dcrivexl partly from UK*al taxe.s, levfeil liy post.age-dues, siderahly Improved, Is it at all probable that the bars and 
and duties on articles of consumption ; and partly, also, sand-banks of tlie niarsliy district known as the d/u- 
oii tolls levied at intervals of 10 or 12 English miles, risma could bo so far removed .a.s to make the river 
The t<»ll8 appear to be light ; but tin; government is said accessible by sea-borne ve.ss<*ls even as far u.s .Seville, 
to derive from them a greater revenue than it expends Population. — We have nlreaily noticed the exagge- 
on the roads. The entninos rco/cs arc under the super- rated .ami unfoumied statements, with respect to the 
intendence of a board under tlie presidency of the Board former flourishing state of agriculture, manufactures, .ind 
of Finance, and the government funds are available only commerce in .Sp.ain. Imasmuch, however, as the popii- 
for these roads, the rest being left either to the chance lation of a country is mostly dejiemlent on its agricultun- 
sums levieti on travellers, or to the wheels of carts and and manufactures, it follow s lliat the same facts and rea- 
the feet of mules ! With respect to the sums of money sonings whicli show that their extent and prosperity in 
employed in repairing roads in Spain, it may surticc to the 14 th and l.5lh centuries had btien greatly cxaggerattKi, 
state, that although that country be more tliaii three go far, also, to show that this must have been the case 
times the size of England, and naturally more difficult, with regard to the accounts of the comparatively dense 
the outlay on roads in it is hardly one twentieth part the impulatTon of Spain at the a*ra alluded to. Down to the 
sum expended on those In England. The diligences on 1.5th century, or to the junction of the crowns of Fastile 
the principal roatis are decidedly liettcr than might have and Aragon by the marriage of F*erdlnaiid and Isaln'Ila, 
been expecteil, and travel at a rate of Gor 7 m, an hour ; Spain was divided Into a numtier of sthtes, between 
they are far, however, from Ix hig safe conveyances, and which the most violent animosities subsisted, and most 
instances are every now and then occurring of their being parts of the peninsula were a prey to violence and every 
stopped and the iifwsengers roblxed. species of disorder. It would be contradictory and ab- 

No ceuntry in Europe is worsi* provide^} with canals surd to suppose that a country placed under such cir- 
Spain, though, looking at the map merely, one cumstanccs could 1x5 densely peoplexl; and Capmaiy 
would suppose that in uoiio were there greater facilities has conclusively shown that there are really no grounns 
for their construction. But the imbecility of the go- whatever for thinking that Spain had Ixjen at any time 
vernment, the ignorance of the people, the porousness more populous than at the period (1807) when 
i>f the soil, and heat of the climate, opiiose very serious and learned work, the Questtones Criticas, was publishca. 
obstacles to their formation. .Still, however, some ad- No doubt, however, the population of Spain declined 
vances have been made, and the government of Isa- considerably during the disastrous reigns of Philip D' * 
betta II. may, in this respect, be advantageously contrasted Philip IV., and Charles 11. This decline has been as- 
•rith that of (‘h.arles II. During the reign of the latter, cribed, in great part at least, to the expulsion of tne 
a company of Dutch coiitraf'tors offered to render the Moors in the reign of Philip HI. But, though it he m - 
Mancanares navigable from Matlrld to where It falls Into possible too strongly to condemn this measure, am; 
the Tagiu, and the latter from that point to Lisbon, pro- of the expulsion of the Jews during the rel^n ot 
rided they were allowixi to levy a duty for a certain luiin- nand and ls<abella, and the detestaUe fanaticism m w n 
her of years on the goods conveyed by this channel. The these acts originated, we are, notwithstanding. , 

council of Castile tm>k the propiisai into their serious to think that their influence has been a goon < 
cemsideratlon, ami, after maturely wi'ighing it, dei ided, over-rated. Thu numt>ers exptilled wore ‘ 

“ That If it had pleased God that these two livers should beyond the truth ; and It is farther obvious that _ ^ 

have been navigaljle, he would not have wanted human cuiim, such as it was, created by their for 

usistance to have made theru such ; but, as he had imt in ordinary clrcuin»tam*os, have aff’orded a new 
none it, it it plain lie did not Ihmk it proper that it ^ the cinpioymeut of those who continued In the co 
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and have acted, in tact, as a stimuhis to population. 
Neither are we incliiiec^to lay any stress on the state- 
ments of those who contend that Spain was depopulated 
by the emigrations to America. These were far too 
inconsiderable to have any such result. No orn* pretends 
that the emigrations to America depopulated England ; 
and yet they were <iiilte as (extensive as tliose from Spain. 
Indeed, IJlloa, Dstariz, and ('ampoinanes have conclu- 
sively shown that tlie emigrations from the Peninsula 
had, in no degree, the eflect ascribed to them. 

The truth is, that the decline of pop. between the 
demise of Philip 11. and the termination of the war of 
tlie succession, was a c^onsequonce of eemtinued and 
systematic misgovernment, rutlier tiian of any {tarticular 
acts of oppression. The rapacity, intolerance, and influ- 
ence of the S|)ani8h clergy, the fc/o de se character of 
lier financial system, the destructive contests in which 
she was engaged, the weakness of her sovere^ns, .and, in a 
word, lier wretched internal policy, prostrated lier ener- 
gies, paralysed lier industry, and not only prevented her 
recovering from, but aggravated, the wounds inflicted by 
the bigotry of lier rulers. Hut, under the milder, more 
intelligent, and equitable administration of the Bourbons, 
some improvements took place ; and the pop. having in- 
creased gradually, though slowly, during the whole 
eoii>-8e of last century, i.s now certainly as great as at any 
former period of her history, and perhaps greater. “ No 
por cso pnede dccirst', quo la F.spaftn haya ostado nms 
pohlado que al prcseiitc, ni rn tu'mpo de los liunuinos, ni 
cn cl sicfflo Ki / en ciij/n tpoca miponcn alfiunos escritorcs 
aibiirariamente que llc^o a 20 d 21 tnillunes clnOmcro 
dc stis hahitantes. Por cl canfrario, todos los datos mas 
crnctos, y las comhijincioncs mas raciojuilcs, persnaden, 
que nohuho entiitices sohre la superjkie dc EspaHa mas dc 
los lOJ mHlones de almas, a que el ultimo censo reduce 
su poblncion actual." ( Antillon, Gevgrajia, 147-) In 
17H7 the pop. amounted to 10,2(jH,ir)0, or perhaps lO^ 
millions, as it is believed, on apparently good grounds, 
that the olHcial rc'turns were below the mark ; and since 
then it has increased nearly two millions. 

Under tlie existing constituti()n^.there is to be a de- 
puty for every 50,000 inhabs. ; and aiTording to the decree 
issued on the 3d of Aug. 1837, appointing the deputies 
for the different provinces, tlic total pop. of the kingtlom 
amounted to 12, 1 (18, 000 (see 'rablc at tlie beginning of 
this article). We believe, liowever, that no very great 
dependence can bo placed on this return, though, pro- 
bably, in the result it is not far from aceurafe. 

iicZ/g/o//. •*- Spain has long been, and still is, the fa- 
vourite seat of the Horn. Uatli. ndigion, tlie counti j in 
which it lias been maintaineil in tlie greatest purity, and 
to the exoluslon of every other. The Inquisilioii was 
introduced, or, at all events, was vestixl with a vast in- 


crease ot power, ill the reign ol l-erdniaiKt amt is.iin iJa; 
and that loriiild.able tribunal ultimately sncceialed. by 
dint of the stake and the rack, and such like atrocious 
ineaiis, in exterminating hcre.sy, or, in othi^r word.s, .ill 
difierence of opinion as to ndigious matters in .Spain ; 
and it was, also, mainly instrumental in prev.iiling on its 
weak and bigoted sovereigns to liani.'li tlie Moors. 
According to Lloiente, no fewer th.ni 1.3.000 individuals, 
iccnsed of heresy, were publicly burned by the ditferent 
tribunals of Castile and Aragon; and 101,41.3, accused 
of the same offence, sufi'ered otlier pnnislinients in tlie 
brief space between the establisliinent of tlie m<*deru 
Inquisition In 1481 and 1518, only two years afu-r tlie 
death of Ferdinand; and since then tlie niimbir of its 
victims has been incomparably greater ! (Prescott's Fer- 
dinand and /.m/jcV/a, ill. 4(j5. ) Troiiablv this statement 
may bo exaggerated ; but it is, notwithstanding, abun- 
dantly certain, that all other persecutions of w hicli we 
have any authentic accounts liave been mild cimipared 
with those inflicted by tliis bhaMl-tliirsty tril)iinal. In 
point of fact, however, the niisidiievous influence of the 
Inquisition did not consi.st so umcli in its judicial miir- 
ders, and other atrocities perpetrated in the saered name 
ol religion, as in its deadly influence over tlie mind ;nul 
feelings of the nation. It was, as every one kimws, quite 
V® political and philosophical 

knowledge as to heresy in religion ; it was, in fact, the 
d^dly foe of everything like free inquiry; and while 
the importation of most useful works iVoni foreign 
a capital offencis nothing could be printcii 
at. home unless it were approved by the inqiil.sitors. 
^Uer such circumstances, need wo wonder at the iguo- 
rWee of the Spanish people, their bigotry, intolerance, 
profound vciierntfon tliey so long tlisplayod lor 
whatever is most worthy of contempt ? 

I numbers and wealth of the clergy and monastic 
might bo expectiHl in a country 
'nqulsltlon was triumplmnt. ami wiicre tc 
* niurder was a less offem e than to liusinuatc 
^ presence ! ” According to ar 

clirit *lrawii up in 1812, it appears that the 

^ possession of about one fourth part oi 
property of the kingdom, exclusive of tithei 
ther casual sources of income, producing ii» all * 


total gross revenue of about elev 'n millions sterling a 
year ! The revenues of some of the dignified ecclesiastics 
were quite immense : the archbishopric of Toledo is 
said to have been w’orth from G5,l)0()/. to 80,000/. a year. 

According to the official return.s of the census of 1787, 
the ecclesiastics of all descriptions, including G 1,0 17 monks, 
32,.5O0 nuns, and 2,705 inquisitors, amounted to 1 88,02.5 
individuals. (Townsend, li. 213.) And it appears, from 
the official returns published in the Correo Literorio of 
Madrid ill’ 1833, tliat, notwithstanding the attacks made 
upon the ecclesiastical state during the I’rench war and 
suliseqiiently, it then comprised 175, .574 individuals, of 
whom 61,727 were monks, and 24,007 nuns. 

Happily, however, a very great change for the better 
has been effected in the interim. A decree, passed on 
tlie 2.3d of July, 18.35, suppressed all conventual esta- 
blishments with not more than 12 inmates; and the 
example thus wisely set was followed up by the decree 
of the 0th of March, 1830, which entirely suppressed all 
conventual establishments, and religio-military orders. 
'Pile monks who were thus turned out of their old haunts 
were to receive small stipends ; and it is to be regretted 
that, owing to the diiliculties in which the country has 
since been involved, these stipends have been very irre- 
gularly paid. But the inconveniences thence arising 
affect only a few individuals, whose claims on the public 
sympatliy were pf the slenderest description ; whereas 
the measure in whicli they originate cannot fail to bo 
productive of great national advantage, and is, in fact, one 
of the most beneficial results of the late changes. 

The whole of the vast iiroperty formerly belonging 
to the church has been confiscated for the use of the 
state, and a consider.ilile portion of it has been already 
sold. According to tlie eon.stitLition, the nation under- 
takes to support the public worsliip and clergy of tlie es- 
tablished clmrch ; but, owing to tlu; intestine commo- 
tions that have prcvaile<l in tlie country, and its financial • 
difficulties, this condition has not been effectively carried 
out; and not a few of Die clergy are, at present, but 
little removed from a state of iiidigenee. 

It should furtlior be borne in mind Diat, during the last 
half century, and especially since Die commencement of 
the late struggle w ith Fr.ince, the bigotry of the Spa- 
niards, especially of the inbabs, of towns, and Die influence 
of tlie priests, liave materially dtH'lined. And, by a neces- 
sary, tli<»ugb unfortunato, eonsequente, the abuses and 
vice.s of the clergy have reacted against religion itself; 
and, at tliis moment, most intelligent persons in Spain, 
though making an outward profession of religion, enter- 
tain a jirofouiicl contempt for tlie mummeries enjoined by 
tlic clt'rgy, and are mostly, indeed, deeidt*d sceptics. 
According, however, as the church is purified, and ceases 
to lie idi'iitified with every thing most deserving of repro- 
bation, .religion will, no doiibf, recover its proper in- 
fluence, and wdl cease to be il<‘graded in Dio public 
e.stimation by the intolerance, extortion, and immorality 
of it.s professors. 

Government. -- .\i the period of the union of the 
crowns of (’asfilo and Aragon, by the marriage of Ferdi- 
n.ind and Isab<*lla,each of tlu' kingdoms had representative 
as.semblies, or eort(‘.s, that shared in the legislative autho- 
rity, ami enjoyed very extensive! privileges. Unluckily, 
however, (hough the crowns w ere united, by the mar- 
riage now referred to, tlie kingdoms wore not ; each con- 
tinued to pre^er\o its own l.aws and institutions; and 
tiieir mutual j4*alou.sies enabled tin* sovereigns to employ 
Die one against the otle r, and ultimat<-Iy to erush the 
liberties of both. Tliis ri'sult was greatly facilitated by 
the extensive conquests (ff the .Sj>anisli sovereigns. In 
the reign of Fenlinaml and Ualiella, (iran.nia, Navarre, 
and Naples, were subjt'cted to the Spanish crown ; 
80 that the priiiees became, in a great measure, indepen- 
dent of the constitution.il control of the eortes of their 
hereditary states. Under Uharles V., who possessed, in 
right of nis father, all the dominions of the house of 
Aiestria, and under whom all but boumiless territories 
were acquired in the N<'W World, the prepoiuieranco 
of the external dominions of Die crown was vastly itw 
creased ; and the deb'at of the forces of Die rebeUiotif 
Castilians, under I’adida, in his reign, and the execution- 
of the Justiza of Aragon hi that of I’hilip 11., completed 
the extinction of all constitutional control on the acts 
of the sovereign ; at Die same time tliat the Inquisition 
having first coiitrolle«l, and next eradicated, all energy 
and independence ol iniiul, the nation gradually sunk into 
a state of torpor ami stupid indiffi'rence. 

Tills state of tilings continued, with .slight interrup- 
tions, till the Invasion of Spain by Napoleon; when the 
mortified pride of Dio nation made them take arms in 
defeiK’e of their indejiendenee, and of the rights of the 
wMirthless imheeiles who had alKlicatcd the crown. It Is 
useli'ss to enter into any details as to the events that fol- 
low'cd Tho novel circumstances tinkler which the nation 
was uww .il.ieial made it necessary to convoke her ancient 
l■t>rt.LM, and in 1812 a constitution was formed on a re- 
preseiil.itive basis. This constitution was, however, 
abolished by Ferdinand the moment he was set at lilK’rty 
Z z 4 
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br the French, in 1814; and from this period down to 
1820, the ungrateful and vindictive bigot exerted himself 
to eflfbct the ruin of those to whom he was mainly in- 
debted for the crown, and oven went so far as to restore 
the Inquisition that had been suppressed by the French. 
But the array, and a large portion of the nation, digested 
at these measures, broke out in rebellion, and Ferdinand 
was compelled to accept the constitution of 1812. Owing, 
however, to the influence of the priests, and the igno- 
ranee of a large proportion of the i^pulation, the consti- 
tution was by no means acceptable to very many classes : 
and the French having entered Spain with a powerful 
army, under pretence of restoring order, the constitu- 
tionalists were every where defeated, and Ferdinand was 
<mce more restored to absolute power. 

Ferdinand having expired in 1833, his infant daughter, 
Isabella II., was proclaimed queen, in virtue of a law 
entitling her to tlie crown in preference to her tmcle, 
Don Carlos, the heir of the crown under the Salic law, 
which bad previously obtained In Spain. Tljis led, as 
every one knows, to an obstinate oivu war, which fortu- 
nately terminated in the total defeat of Don Carlos and 
his claims. 

In 1834, after the demise of Ferdinand, Christina, the 
queen-regent and mother of Isal>cllH, proclaimed a char- 
ter for the Spanish nation, called the Estatuto Ileal; but 
it gave little or no satisfaction to the liberal or consti- 
tutional party, by w horn the pretensions of her daughter 
were supportotl, and the queen w'as obligtHi to issue a 
decree, pledging herself to adopt the constitution of 
1812, witti such modifications as the Cortes migiit agree 
to. And this constitution having in consequence been 
subjected to a careful and judicious revision, a new con- 
stitution. which is now (1842) in force, was promulgated ; 
at Madrid on the IGth of June, 1837. this is a docu- j 
ment of much importance, and has been, and no doubt 
will be, much referrc«l to. the rea<ler may not, perhaps, 

‘ be disinclined to have it fully laid before him : — 

COXSTITCTION OF TllK SP.AMSH MOVAlK’HV I’RO- 
OLAIMKll IN MAimiO <).\ TUK K.m OF JVSE, ts57. 
IkrsSA ItABKM.A TUB SitcoNT>, bv tVie ffT'We (rf" iJ.Kl.itul t)u* SjiAnish 
nxMVirchy, Queen of Spain ; and in her roj.al n.nr.e, and «luriiig her 
minority, the <2'‘e«n liow.iger, her mother. Pjiina ‘•(jri'.lina 

«Uf florhon, Kcuent of tho empire : mail tho'e to whom the-,** j>rc- 
tumt* ntaj eome, He it known. That the < 'ortci irenernl l>a\e det tee<l 
and ajiproved, aitd that V\'e in due form have acfi'i***! tin* Mine, 
fullovri, : — It beinif the will of the n.ition to revin**, in virttie of tts 
Aoverelgnty, the iHjlitiral ronstituiiori pronnii^ati-il in t'adi/ on the 
I'Jth day lif March, iHlV, the < ‘ortes-pffKT.t!, avMMiihhd for thi<i pur- 
d^ rtae and approve the following eon-.titulion of the .Monan hy 
of Spain : — 

“.Vrt. I. .Spaniardi are, Isf. All {lermns liorn in the .‘Spatiish tlo- 
inintonA. Vd. The children of SpanianU, though born out «>f Sp.iin, 
3d. Strangers who have obtained letters of naMiraliiation. 1th. 
Those persons who, wlih.nit ieitcr'. of n it ir distil n, o* t no a ru'».t i.f 
settlement In any |»art of the nion.ir. by ,.f 'sp.,.. 1 iir ri,;* i. of 

Spanish citi/eninip are forfeitotl by naturalisation in a foreij;t» <'*>unir> , 
and by aci-ej’iincf employment undtT any other govt minciit wiibout 
tlte lierniiiialoii of the noteretgn of Npain. 

“ Art, 2. All Spanianls may print and pnfdish tbeir tboiigbts 
fVeely, without a prerjou* cettsorship, hut subject to ibe laws. 'I'he 
detemiiiuitirm of ott'encei by Uie presi belongs exclusively to juries 
•tnpannelwi for that purpose. 

“Art.. 3. Every .‘sjianiard h.m the right of iteiiUoning in writing 
to the Forte* and King, as the law# preiw ribe. 

“ Art. 4 . The tame code of law# sludl go eni in all ;>ar4» of the 
inon.'U'chy, and in them shall Ik- recoprseil by all Spaniards but one 
r/gA< in common trial# of a tiril or criinin.-ii nature. 

“Art, 5. All SiMaiard# arc eligible to public olTlces, according to 
merit and caiiacity. 

“ Art. fi. Every Spaniard is obliged todefentl the country with arms 
in bis hands whenever he may l,e calUsl u|K»n to do so by ilu- law, 
and to contribute according to his abilities to the expense# of the 
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'Art. 10. Each time that thor^ Ja a general eUrtioq.of deptiUo# 
whether in consequence of their term ^ u(hi'« tmving expired# or ot' j 
dhMolution of the congress^the third ^rart of the setiate, in the ordci 
of seniority, is to he renewed# those going out hehig re-eligthle. 

“ Art. 20. The sons of thw king and of tile finineiltatc heir to tbt 
throne arc senators of right at the ago of t^cuiy-hve yCaiw. 

“ Of the C'oNgrfM qf Depiiflet. 

"Art. 21. Each provlnre shall appoint one deputy at least ft?) 
every .'iO.tMK) souls or the |H>puIakion. 

“Art, 22. The deputies are elected by tbo direct method, and 
may be re-electetl indefinitely. 

“ Art. 2.3. 'I’o lie a dejiuty it is nocewary to be a Spaniard, In Ihi 
secular state, to have completed the 2.3th year, and to possess all tin 
other qualiticatlons prescrilied by the electoral law. 

" Art. 24. Every Spaniard possessing these qualitications may U 
named a deputy for any of the provinces. 

“ Art. 25, 'The deputle.# .sliall l>e .appointed for three years, 

“ Of tht Merlin^ ami FacuHiea if the Cortet. 

" Art. 2<». The Cortes are to asKemble each year. It is tlie right 
of the king to convoke them, to susjiend and close their meeting.;, 
and dissolve thw Cortes ; btit under the obligatioh, in the latter caM', 
of convoking and re-asseiiibllng aiioUior Cortes within the |>eritxl ui 
Uiree months. 

" Art. 27. If the king should omit to convoke the Cortes on the Kt 
of December in .any one ye.ar, the i’ortes are notwilhHanding to as. 
sembie preeiM'ty on that day: atul in rase of the conclusion of tbo 
term of the congress holding otFice hapiiening to occur In that >< ar, a 
general elecfimt for the noininaiion of de|>ulies is to commence on tlie 
fir.t Sunday of the month of October. 

“ Art. 2S. On the demise of the crov 
capai'iiMieti to govern thnmgh any cause, the extraordinary Corii.i 
are immeiliatel) to as.semble. 

“ .Art. 2'J. Each of flie co-legislative iKMHt>s I# to form rules for n* 
ow n iiitcrn.il regulation, and to scnitiiiise the legality of the elei tioii, 
and the qiialttleation# of tlic individuals who compo^ them. 

“ Art. .3U. 'I'he eongress of (lie deputies is to name its irrekidtuf, 
vice-priNitlenl, and secretaries. 

“ .Art, .31. In each legwlatnre the king shall appoint fVom amongst 
the fiictiiUrs of the .wiiate the president and viiai-presidetit ot tliit 
boilv, tJio latter appointing Its own .se>’retarie*.. 

•• Art. ,32. "I'he ting siiall o»>en and cuuciude the sitting# of ttir 
Cories in jhtsoii, or liy ids ministers. 

.\rt. .3,3. One of the legi.slative botlie# cannot he ronvokul (br 
m-oi witiiout the other ladng assemltlnl at the same time, evcijit 
in tlie c.i!,e m which the senate sit# in judgment on the king's ini 


‘ .Vrl. .31. The legislative limiies are not to deliberate in conjunc 
1 , tior in the )>re?.em'e of the king. 

Art. .33. 'i lic ! • 

, and uni) i 


“ Art. 7. No Spaniard can lie detaimsl, iinj»ri#one*I, or taken fironi 
his family, nor his house entereil, excepting in tho.,c exses and accord- 
ing to the fortn* determined by tJie laws. 

“ Art. 8. If the security of the state require, in extr.aordin.ary rir- 
cumstancm, the temiKirary sas|Kmsion. in whole or in pari, of the 
8}>anUh monarchy, the provisions of the preceding article are to be 
determined tiy the law. 

“ An, y. No Sp,xniartl esn be prosecnteil or sentenced, except by 
g judge or comp^'tent tribunal, in conformity witii law,# enac ted an- 
terior to the commission of the offence, and in the luauncr laid by 
them. 

“Art. 10. Tile coTi(i»callon of projieity is abolished, and no Mpa- 
nianl U*.’o i*e tli.-prived of hi# pro^stty, except in c.cse# justified by 
ijuhlic utility, ami with a prevliais indemnificailon of Iosmmi KUHtaiiud. 
“‘Art. II. The nation i# obliged to maintain the public worship 
and miniaUTs of the f.'aihulic rvligicni prufewed by U>« hponiards. 

" Of the (\trir$. 

“Art. 12. The j«ower of enacting laws resides In the Cortes, In 
cotdunction with the king. 

“Art. 13. Tl»e Con*-, i# cinTi)to#ed of two co-iegislative bodies 
equal in powers — Hie .'Senate and the CongrcM of Dejnitles. 

“ Of the Stnntf, 

“ Art. 14. The numtier <A iicrwitors Khali be equal to three fifths of 
the whole numiier of the ihqnitieti. 

“Art. I.'t. The senators are appointed by the king, from a triple 
list proposed ^ the cletAors of eacfi province who elect iltc diqmties. 

“ Art- it). To ea< h province tietongs the right of pro)H>#lng a num- 
ber of sen aUirs proportional to iu po]>ulatlon; but each U to return 
«me senator at least 

“ Art. 17. To be a senator it is neceiiaary to tie a Spaniard, tol» 
ff'rty >®*rs of age, and to be pimesKed of the income and otiier onali- 
fications defined in the eWloral law, 

"Art. I«. All Spaniard# i»o##eMtd of these qiialifiratioii]i may be 
P*’'®^®*** i®*’ *i>« office of senator in any td’ tia* provincoi of the mo- 


)f the Ki>iint(. .xnd of the congre## sIkiII 1,<. 
asei rc<|uirmg rf;>i.*rve can private sitting# In. 
Jield. ' * 

“ .\rt..3fi. Tlie king and each of tlie co- legislative btidies # 
tlie light <*f .Kiginatiiig l.iws, 

•' Alt. .37. I, iw# ri'i.uing to taxim and public rmlit sb.all In- jirc- 
senteil l»r»t to the i-ongr*'.-# of depotie# ; and if atu-r(.d in the si nnic 
contrary to the form in wlm li tliey have lieen approvwi hy the com- 
gresH, tfii> .ire to leceivo the royal sanction in the form detmitcly de 
cidiil on li> the d.'piitics. 

“ Art- .“8. Tiu- rt.>i>lntion# of i-ncli of the leglhbili vc IksIIcs arc to 
lw> deterinmeii hv an .ah'olute plur.iiity (*f votes ; but in tin* pti.ii tnii nl 
of l.iws the presence of more lli.m half the number of each of iln-e 
bodies is iic<'e»s.iry. 

“ .Vrt. .3!). If one of the co-legiiilative bixlies nhonld reject any jiro- 
ject of law submitted to tiieni, or if the king should Vefuse it his 
sanction, such projes-t of law i# not to be submitted anew in that 
legislature. 

“ -\rt. 10. lU^.idi's file legislative ixiwer* which the Cortes ext n isc 
in conjunction witii the king, Hie following fiu iilties belong to them 
- First, to n.<'».ive from tlie king, tlie immisliatc successor to tlie 
throne, from liw.* regency or r».gent of the empire, 4I10 o.ilh to observe 
the con.stitutlon and tlie laws. Second, to resolve any doubt that may 
arise of fact or of right wltli resp.-ct to tlie ordiTof sin cession to tlie 
crown. 'I’bird, to elect tiie rigent, or appoint the regency of the 
empire, and to name the tutor c? the sovereign while a minor, when 
the ciHiHniuiion d».ein# it n«v€s.#ary. Fourth, to render efi'ectiie tlie 
r<#>]K)nsiblli(y from the ministers of the crown, who are to lie iiu- 
pe.iched bv the ii»q»uti«.K, and juiIgiHi bv the senator#. 

“ ,\rl. tl. The .senator# mid deiiutii.# are Inesponsihle .and in- 
violable for otiinion# expressed anti vote# given by them in tl>e dis- 
charge of their ilutie#. 

“ Art. 12. Senators and deputie# are not to l>e procewied ag.xiiist or 
arr«*#te«l during the lu-ision# without the jMTmiuion of tltw legi-laiive 
f»ody to which they may belong, If not taken in the act of roinmitiing 
ihigrant crime ; but In this caw, and in thn#e in which they are pro- 
.wcut(#l or arrestiHl wliilsi the Forte# are closed, they are to give ini- 
inediate infomjation to tlieir resjiectlvc co-legislative bodies for tJuir 
cogni/ance. 

“ Art. 43. iHqmtii*# and aenaton who receive fVom the government 
or from the royal f.irnilv pension, employment which may not la* an 
Instance of promution from a lower to a liigher office of the sain* 
kind, rotnini.s<.iou with s.ilary, honour# or Utles, are subject to re- 

election. 

“ Of the King. 

“ Art. 41. They>er#on of the king ta a.acrtxl and Invlolalile, and i.# 
not Kulijert to re#]xnMi)iilitv. Hla niiniatera are reiqionsibic. 

“ Art. I.**. The power of executing the law# reside* In the king, 
and hi# authority extend# to all maiferg which conduce to the i'r‘- 
#ervallon of intldlc onUsr Iu tlie interior, and to the se. iirily ot inc 
slate abroad, in conformity with the proviaion# of the coiistitiui"i 
and the lawa. 

“ Art. 4fi. The king s.mctiona and promulgate# tJie laws. 

“ Art. 47 . Ueside# the prerogntivea granted to the crown • 
constitution, he |Kt#scsM#i the following:—!. To is-Hue decree#, regi 
latlona, ami inairui:Uon«, witich may Ire conducive to tlie 
the law#,— 2. To provide that Justice be promptly and 
dbpeased throughout the empire. —.3. To iiardon crimlna*''. ‘ . 

Ing to theff>roid«inn# of the law, — I. To declare w.ir .and ' 

r ace, afterward# giving an aiTmint and docuinenU to the ( ' 

To dUwne f»f tlw» mllliary force* of the rounirv. didributing ' " 
a* may iM> most convenient. — 6. To ctmduct dlploniat^ of 

mercial reUtiuna with other atates. — 7. To provide for the 
money. «»n which la 10 be linpresaed hi* boat and name. «• , 

cree the application of the fund# dcatlned for e.ich r 

K ibllc adminiatralifNi. — if. To ap|»oli»t,publlc „iii, tlio 

mour* anrl dlstlnctioni on all clatwe#. In 
law. - 10. To name and diHmiaa hK minlittera without resir _ 

" Art. 48. Thaklng ia obllf^ to lie nuihorlsetl by a ,.'1 lerri* 

I. To alienate, to grant, or eachaiige any ‘ j, * Cyr ili« 

lory. - S. To admit foreign troopi Into the king^b*™- • • 
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|teM||||||||^|U|y|MatIe( of offfaniii|9 alUanoe, of special trcatlCH of coiti- 
which stipulate to ijive aNsihtanct; to any foreign 
iiowt r. — ■4- To absent hlnisetf from thfe kinKdum. — />. Tocontnct 
nifttviraony, and to j>«ro»it tliose wlio may be callul to the thriine to 
rfnter Into that state. — t>. To abdicate tlie tlirone in favour of his 
initmidiate successor. 

Art. 49. Tlte income of the klnn and royal family is to be settled 
by the Cortes at the commencement of each reif(n. 

“ Of the Siu:cetti<m to the Crown. 

“ Art. «W. Donna Isabel H. de IJorbon is the legitimate Queen of 

^*'^Art.*51. The succession to the throne of Spain shall be hi the 
rcirlilar order of prlmot'cniture .md representation, .ilways pieArrit ft | 
the anterior to the posterior line of suet tswloii ; in tlie same line al-.<» 
preferring the nearer decree of kindred to the more remote; in the 
same tletfree, the male to the female line of descent ; and in the same 
sex, the eldest to the younffer branches of the family. 

“ Art. !>'t‘ The line of the dcs«-cnd.inis of Donna Isabel II. de 
Itorbon becoming extinct, her sister and her uncles by the father's 
side, male as well as female, and their IcKitiinate descendants, shall 
succeed, if not excluded specially by law. 

" Art. .'>.1. If tlie lines of succession jKiinfcd out bts'oiiie extinct, 
the t'ortes shall lUiine the sovereign as may be best for the intere-sls of 


which should cause then 


serve forfeiting their 


“ Art. .‘Hi. During the reign of a female her husband is to take no 
p.art whatever in the government of the kingdom. 

•' Of the Minority of the So^vreign, and of the Regencij. 

"•'rt. hG. The sovereign is to be considered a minor until he is 
fourteen years of age. 

“ Art. h7. When the king is inc.apacitafiHl frciii exercising his 
fuiK lions, or the crown is vaiant in consetpience of the tninurils of 
tlic iinme<ll.ate surci-ssor, the CortL*s shall appoint a regency for the 
govennnent of tlie kingdom, consistirtg of one, tlin?**, or five persons. 

'• .vrt. ')H. Until the Cories shall ap)<oini the regency, the Kingdom 
shall lie governed provisionally hv the fuller or mother of tlie king, 
and in tiieir absence by a coin'u'il of the ministers. 

“ Art. .'ip. The ngency shall exercise all the riinclions of royally, 
in whose name shall he jnihlishetl all the ac's of (he goveiPincnt. 

“ .Vrt.tiO. 'I'hc guardian of the king, while a iiiinor, sh 11 be the 
person appointed in the will of tlie iloceased sovereign, a' ways pro 
vidiiig (ii.kt such guardian sliall lie .a Spaniard l>y Inrtii ; if tlie de- 
(cased king KhnuUlnot haveanjiointed such guardian of tin- successor, 
.1 minor, to tlic tlirone, then tile futiier or mother, b ing in the state 
of widowhood, shall he the guanll.in. In the absence thereof, the 
• iTte, shall appoint; hut the oilUo's of guardian and regent cannot 
he (lischargeti hy the same individual, except in tlie c;Lse of a fatiier 
or mother. 

" Ofthf ytinlttem. 

Art. r.l. All commands or dispositions isrucsl by tlie sovereign 
sh dl In* signed liv the respei'live ministers ; and n<i public functionary 
is to execute such orders if not thu.s sigiual. 

“ An, G'i. 'I'he ministets may lie senators or depiithsk, and take 
ji.iri in tile discussions of tlie two legislative IkkUcs; »iut they are per- 
mitted to Vote ill tliat laxly only to which they belong. 

“ Of the Judicial Power. 

*' .Vri. (1,1. To tlio tribunals and JudgC!i alone lielong the |»ower to 
i-i'l. (Ill liiMs ill , ivii and ■ liinin li I i es, .xnd without exercising any 
■ I'i I lull. ii,ios ibaii thosi III Judges amt ut ministers of justice. 

" -All. bl. '1 lie laws are to detennme the nature of the trihuuals 
ami judgments which an* to exist, tlte organisation of e.ach, it.s facul- 
lie,, ilie imxle of proceeding, and the iiualilicatlons of tlie oll'icers be- 
lou^niig to them. 

‘ .lit. (i6. Judgments in criminal cases to he public, and in the 
1 inn prescrilied liy iTie l.-iws, 

“ Art. (id. \o iiiaglstrati' or judge can lic dej»o»«*<l, ftr a shorter or 
long T jieriixl, except iiy a written sentence, nor sust»emhsl from the 
iliscliarge of the duties of his ollire, except hy a judicial ai t, or in 
consKjuence of the order of the king, after he, on »uliicienl grounds, 
comiu,iiid,^hiin to lie trieil hy a proper tribunal. 

Ait,(i7. Judges .are personally rebiKiiisible for oil infractions of 
< a* law committed by them. 

“ Art. tiS. Justice is to he administered in the n.nme of the king. 

“ Of the Provincial Dejiutatumi and Corporatione. 

•Art. r>9. In each province there shall be a provuiciat ile]mt;ition, 
coiinHisetl Ufa number of persons s)iecilied bv law, and appointed by 
uie s.urie elect . ts who return the deputies to’Cortes. 

1 II *^**' intern.xl government of towns a roriior.'ition 

s i.ill exist in each, to bo ehvteti by the inhabitants to whuiii this, right 
I'I ruiiiis hy law. 

-'rt. 71. The law shall detertninc the organisation and duties of 

e luovinclal deputations and the cor{iuratiuns. 

^ " Of Tajrrs. 

,, year the govemini*nt shall submit nn c'-tiniatc of 

enn^ ^***.*1'^^^ t^i* State for the following year, and a scheiluh* of the 
It, o ..' "***”"* *'* *''‘^ tneans of raising them ; and in like manner 

niifM: collection and disliursement of the public reve- 

'"ir’’ *"'■ Maminatlon and approval of the Cortes. 
wbiM. i','*^’ . contribution is to la* linixised or collei'led 

t-lH ci d 'author authorlsetl by the law of the estimates or other 

'c’.tA '‘**’''***r authorKition is ner€*ssarv to dispose of the 
creilit . ' otate, and for raising money by loans on the public 

the naUoij *' **** debt aliall lie under the special protection of 

„ “ National Military Fotcm. 

*1*® projiosition of the king, shall each 
»'>d land. number of the permanent military Tories by sea 

wliofw^oreani^*^*^*’ PWince there ahatl be corps of national militia, 
««id the tobedetinetl liy a particular law; 

. necessity, disiKSie of these forces within 
authorisation of'thiTr^^^*** not out of them without the exprviKS 

“Art-1 'll ARTICLKS, 

.iiidgnicnts bv lnri.!f define the lime and manner In which 

“ ArV. y oH'ences are to Iw twiHl.lisl.txl. 

cial laws.**' ‘ ‘wOfood the seas shall be governed by spe- 


The business of the Spani.sli government Is carried on 
under the Kegent (at present, 1842, General Espartero, 
Duqiie de Victoria), by ministers ol the interior, foreign 
affairs, war, marine, and finance. 'J'he kingdom Is now, 
as already seen, divided into 47 provinces, exclusive of 
the Balearic and Canary Islands. The constitution de- 
clares that a provincial deputation, or cottes, slndl be 
elected in every province, for the superintendence of its 
internal affairs ; and that corporations are to be established 
in the different towns. Such corporations have, indeed, 
lung existf^d in Spain ; and ^vvtvy put’hlo in the kingdom, 
great and small, has, for a long series of years, h:id its 
ayuntamunto, or corporation, which manages the com- 
mon properly (often very large) of the pn(*hlo ; applets 
and levies the taxes required for public and private pur- 
poses, &c. ; and otherwise enjoys considerable power and 
influence. 

The la70$ of Spain, previously to the late revolution, 
and the greater number of those now in force, are em- 
bodied in the codes known by the titles of I'uero juxgo^ 
Leyes dc las Side Pnrtidas, Ordcnamirnto liealy Fuero 
liv at, and Novrsstmo Hvvtipi/ticiuT/. Tlic litst of these is, in 
the main, an abriilgmeiit of the 'i’heodo.sian code, origin- 
ally published by Alaric, son of Euric, one of the Gothic 
conquerors of the Peninsula, and successively augmented 
by the addition of new laws. The Ordenaniiento Ileal con- 
tains the code of laws established by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. The Leyes de las Sicte Partidas is a compound of 
Gothic, Roman, and canon law. The Fnero Real (a mix- 
ture of Roman and (lotliic law) was compiled at llucsca 
in 121H, for the use of the kingdom of Aragon ; and the 
Novi.ssimo R(*coj)ilacion is a digested collection of edicts 
issued by the kings of Spain, and enjoys the highe.st an- 
litority. It cannot he surprising that, willt so many 
dilferent anil often conllictiug codes, the general systetn 
of jurisi>rndence should he extremely ilefective. But 
the administration of tiic laws is incomparably worse 
than the laws tliemstdvcs, being slow, complicated, 
and protracted to a ruinous degree. 'I’hcre are endles.s 
appeals from one jurisiiietion to another, and the wliole 
machinery of the courts is adajited to screen the ve- 
nality of the judges, and to aflord a rich harvest to 
the rsrrihaytos, or attorneys, the only medium of C( m- 
miinicution l»etween the clu'nt and tht; judge. “ Justice 
of no kind lias any existence ; there is tlte most lament- 
ahh* insecurity of person and property : redress is nevi*r 
certain, because both judgment and (*xecntion of the 
laws are l<*ft to men so in.adeqn.itely paid, tiiat they min t 
(h'pend for th<*ir .suhsistenct* upon bribery. Nothing is 
so ditlicult as to bring a man to trial who’ has any thing 
in his purse, except to bring him to ex<*cution ; titis, in- 
deed, is in most parts imiiossihle, as money will always 
buy indemnity. Every tiling in .Spain connected wifli 
tin* following out tin* lavs is in the hands of thv t’svriba- 
nos : tiiese are the fri(*nd.s of all bad men ; for, whatever 
be the action a man may commit or meditate, he lias 
only to ctnilide in tin* vseriha/to, anti p,ay for his protec- 
tion.’’ (luglts's Spain ht isao, i. 2ol.) 

The wretched d(*fects in the administration of jn.slice 
wore, in .some degree, obviated, in so far. at lea.st, as 
petty cas(*8 were concerned, by the adoption nf a sort of 
arbitration system. Individuals, calltxl atca/dvSy annu- 
ally elto.sen, according to the difftTcnt privileges of the 
different t«)wns, borotigh', and villages in which they 
reside, decitle the cast*s brought bi*fore them, like 
S.ancho Panza in the island of Parataria, at'cording to 
their own sense of what i.s right and equitable. But, 
with the exception of this rude aud defective tribunal, 
every other part of the Spanish judicial system is a 
ti.ssuo of the most scandalous abu.*.(*s. 'I'here is, in fact, 
but little security for property, and still les.s for life. 

A person, robbed or .assaulted may pro.secuU*, but, 
if unsiicci*ssrul, is bound to pay all the (‘xpeuses ; ami 
is, indeed, forced to lodge a s\tm of money with tho 
alcalde pvdaneo (sherift'’8 ttfllcer), before any steps be 
taken in tlie business. In cases of murder and assj^fisin- 
ation, the last of w hich is horrildy frequent, witnesses 
•are afraid to cotne forward, as it verj freuuently happens 
that they are imprisoned until they establish their inno- 
cence. But (*veii w heii, braving all these dangers, indi- 
viduals boldly denounce a crinu*, tiu*re are at least five 
chances to one that the culprit escapes from prison, or 
compounds hi.s felony w ith the judges ; and in that case, 
the accusers have everytlyng to dread from the ven- 
geance of the criminal. ' Ine bumiitti are numerous and 
powerful ; not only overaw ing .those among whom they 
live, but keeping all the jietty oHicers in tlieir pay ; so 
that they are enabled to prosecute their murderous 
career with comparative impunity. Even when a robber 
or assassin has been convicted and sentenced, there is 
no certainty that punishment will foUowr. Thus, frqjn 
execrable laws, still more execrably adminlstertnl, it Is 
commonly said in Spain, that not one crime in ten is 
ever bD.u,,ht before the courts; and, though this bo 

I trobablv t»verstated, if wo take the proportion at one In 
bui ur live, wc shall certainly be within tho mark 
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Uminr such circumstances, need we wotider at the to Its culture; anti after Hie acoossioii of the Tlourbort 
tlreatlful I'retjut'iicy of the most atrcM’ious crimes? dynasty to the throne, French criticism and taste ob- 

Latifivimv, LiU’ratMre, and Edticntion.-^ It swuns pro- taiued an ascendancy, while the troubles in which Spain 
buhlc that the Cantabrian was the most ancient language hag been more recently involvt^l have stilled all poeti<‘al 
of Spain, of which remnants are supposed by stnne still ' talent. Some endeavours, intleod, have been made ttj 
to exist in the niotlern Bastpie, spoken by the Bisc^iyans revive the national drama ; but they have signally failed, 
and other inhabs. of the districts l)ordering on the and no modern name connected with this branch of life- 
Pyrenees. The old language of the Peninsula must, no rature deserves notice, except perhaps that of Martinca; 
doubt, have been considerably alloyed bv the admixture de la llosa, the author of the Viuda de Padilla. 
of Piiccnician words and phrases during the Carthaginian Tha Aram'.ana of Ercilia, horn in is the only 
dominion ; and when the Koinans conquered Spain, they poem that Spain has produced that has any pretensions to 
intrmiucod their language, which, for several centuries, be classed among epics. 

was the principal medium of communication of all ex* Chivalrous romance was early and assiduously cnltl- 
cept those living in the most remote districts. The vated in Spain. Happily, however, the inimitable satire 
V'^isigoths, who followed the Komans in the possession of of Cervantes destroyed at once and for ever the whole 
the peninsula, introduced the /i/igtfu /tnmam), a mixture race of knights errant. His Don (iuixote, however, 
of tl»e Latin and German languages ; but the Latin, still continues to interest all classes of readers by its ex- 
though corrupt, still continued to l»e spoken in many haustlcss wit, the truth of its delineations, and its prac- 
parts. Again, when the Moors overran the country. «*x- j tical good sense. It has been rendered into almost all 
pellcd the Visigoths, and establislied their own power, languages; and, l>ow (iefeetive soever the translation, it 
thev brought with them the Arabic language, already never fails to amuse and instruct. 

highly cultivated, and well adapted for poetry ; and thi.s. But, with the exception of this unique and admirable 
in turn, became the general language of ilie country, work, Spani.'^h wt^rks are but little known in foreign 
Thus, out of numerous elements was gradually formed ! countries ; and in most departments, imleed, the lite- 
a new language — the Spanish ; and thougii numerous rature of Spain is poor in the extreme. And liow could 
dialects necessarily arose in the dilferont petty kingdoms ^ it be otherwise? In the censorship of the press 
into which the country was split, that of Castile became ■ was established ; and tlie power of carrying it into 
at length the classical language of Spain. Its ba.sis is ' effect was very soon entrusted to the Inquisltloii. “ II 
I.atin ; and many of the ancient Inflexions, as well as s'txt Otabli dant Madrid," says Beaumarchais, with 
words, ore still preserved. There are also a l.irgemimbf'r quite as much of truth as of wit, “ un syslf'mc dr librrU 
of Teutonic words ; but the admixture of Arabic, though sur la rente des productions, qui s'rtetul mime d cetles 
very considerable, is less than in the Portuguese. Force dc la presse ; et que, pourru que je nc parlc en tnes 
of expression, depth of sound, and mellifluous cadence, turrits ni dc I'auforitt!, ni de culte, ni de la politique, ni 
are the peculiar characteristics of the Spanish; which, de la morale, ni des ^ens en place, ni des corps en credit, 
however, has a guttural accent, derived prol»abty from ni de I'Opera, ni des autres spectacles, ni dc personne 
its Teutonic origin. Tlie abundance of vowels and li- qui tienne d qaclquc c/iosc, Jc puis tout imprimee libre- 
quids makes the langTiage harmonious, when spoken by mcnt,sons !' inspection de deux ou trots censeurs." (Mar- 
native Castiliiuis : it is essentially poetical, and poetry riage de Figaro, arte v.) Under such circumst.inces.it 
may be considered as the germ of the national lite- would bo contradictory and absurd to cxj»ect tliat the 
rature. It is a curious fact, that tliere is very little Spanish writers should have distinguished themselves in 
patois among the Ciistilians, and that the language h philosoplucal researrl), original discussion, or in ;u)y 
spoken by the lower classes with remarkable purity and j'ur.suit requiring freedom of inquiry. .Sj»ain lias a few 
precision. respcrtalile, but no gn‘at or eminent,' audiors. 

The rise of Spanish literature cannot be traced further Kven so late as ls3(>, a respectable and, w hich is more 
back than the middle of the 12tli century, for the songs singular, an intelligent priest st/tted to Mr. Inglis “ that 
of the Troubadours belong to a wriod anteceilent to tlie notliiiig was so ditHcult as to olitain a license to (iiililisli 
settlement of the language. Tlie ballads oompo.s<*d In a book, <*ven thougii it contaiiied no .illusion to poliHcs ; 
honour of Ro<irigo I) jar de Vlvar, called c/ (’ow/)«vtf/or, or and the better tlie book,” said be, “ the more ilitlicult 
more popularly the eVd, are among the earliest specimens It is to olitain a license, and the more liangerou.s to 
of Spanish writing, and dlspl.ay at once great independence piiblisli: l)o< aiise governnKMit does not w ish to en- 
of thought, and felicity of expression. No doubt, how- courage writing or oven tliinking upon any .subjci't ; and 
ever, the Moori.sh ballads, or tliose written to oel»*bi ate the publication of a good book sets lucii a>thinking.” 
the chivalrous contests between t;hristian ami Moslem (Jn^/is, i. 21,3.) 

knights, that preceded and accompanied the fall of .Since Jh.HO, however, a groat rhange for tho better ha.s 
Granada, form the most striking and distinctive part of taken pl.'ice; the I’ensorship of tlie press has been siip- 
the national literature of Sp.ain. “ Tho Moorisn wars pressed, and tlie influence and authority of the clergy 
had always afforded abundant tliemes of intero.dt mr tho greatly diniini.shed. Hopes may, tlierefore, rea.son- 
Gastilianmij.se; but it was not till the fall of tlie capital { aldy entertained that liti*rature will again revive; but 
ilnit ths? very fountains of song were broken up, and no sudden development of tlic mental resources of llie 
those boaiitilul balliuls were produced which seem like I iialioii need tie expected, and many years inuht elapse 
the rays of departwl glory lingering round the ruins of before literature acipiire any material intinence. 

Gr.anada. Tliey present a most femarkalile combination I It woultl be to no purpose to take up tlie reader’s time 
of, not merely the exterior form, Imt tlie noble .spirit, of ■ l»y entering into any lengtliened details with respect to 
Kuropeaii cliivalry, with the gorgcoiisiiess aiul effend- tlie ^t.lte of »*<lucation in .Spain. It lias lieeii wholly in 
u.ite luxury of the Fast. I’hcy are brief, seizing single I the b.ind-S of the clergy and the Inqni.sition ; ami, in- 
situutious of the highest poetic interest, ami striking stead of contributing to expand and enlighten the mind, 
the eye of the reader witli a brilliancy of execution, so ft ha.s Ix cii so <-otttrivcd as to pervert every sound prin- 
artless in appearance withal as to sc'cm rather the elfect ciple, and imbue it wiili the grossest and most uii- 
of accident than study. Wc are transported to th«* gay worthy prejmiices. 'I'lie education of the Spfuuafds 
scat of Moorish power, and witness the animating bustle, lias been, in fact, the l ompleinr ut of tlu'ir religion ; and, 
its pomp, ami its revelry, prolonged to the bast hour of its like it, ba.s been fitted and intended to enslave and de- 
existence.” (PrescotPs Ferdinand and Isabella, ii. 200 .) base the people, and to make tliem believe that it was 
But it was, perhaps, hardly m cessary to say so mm h alike.their duty and their interest to submit, w ithout 
about the Spanisii ballads, as the admirable transl.-itions murmur and without inquiry, to wliatevcr their teni- 
fif Mr. Lockhart have made their spirit, at least, familiar poral and spiritual rulers miglit direct. Nothing, of 
to most readers. course, like moral or political philo.sophy was taught iu 

Tire honour of being the first to iiitrmluce regular aoy seminary of Spain ; there was even but little pro- 
dramatic writing Into Sriuiii b.a« been ascribed to Torres gress made in the study of the learned languages, and 
de Naharro, in tho early part of the Ifith century. Ho science was in the most abject state. A thorough re- 
was followed by Lopez de Vega, tiorn at Madrid fii I.Vi'i, form of the educational establishments of the country 
at once the most original, most unequal, and mo.st volu- is indispensable; and it wore better, indeed, that they 
Tninous of the Peninsular dramatists. Calderon, born In should l>e wholly shut up than tliat they should con- 
IfiOb, carried the Spanish drama to its highest perfection, tinue on anything like their ancient footing. Fllorts 
Like his great precursor, lai^z de Vega, his plays are have been alreaily made to Introduce an improvpi 
most Miifuual, the finest scenes being mixini up with the system of clemeiiUiry instruction ; but, unfortunately, 
most revolting barbarism and extravagance. I'he astonish- it has Jieen necessary, from the want of other quail- 
ing fecundity of these writers may in some degree ac- fltxl parties, to intrust the superluteridcnco and ma- 
count for, though it cannot excuse, the defects and incon- nagement of tho schools to the parochbal clergy; and 
sistcncics in their dramas. The published works (which they, speaking generally, are decidedly hostile to the 
do nrit, however, embrace nearly all his pieces) of I.iOpez new order of things, which they not unnaturally regard 
dc Vega consist of 25 vols. 4to., each containing 10 or 12 as In the last degree inimical to their power and in- 
pUys; and 127 dramas are ascribed to Calderon, be- terests. 

hides a still greater number of vaudevilles, interludes, Taxes — The taxation of Spain has been quite in har- 

Acc. Toe .Spanish drama, however, has long fallen into mony with her institutions, and, like them, seems to have 
decay. The humiliation of the country during the disas- been Intended to obstruct as much good, and innici 
trous rt’igiiH of iniilip IV. and Charles 11. , and the dct-uJ- as much evil on the country, as riossibfo. Probably, tn- 
cning influence of the Inquisition, were little favourable dec-d, the alcabala is tho in|it objectionable tax that nas 
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I'vor horn Irnposoil. It originated in 1341, and consisted 
fit lli-fit ol 10, increased, in 1()42— 1001, to 14 per cent, ad 
valare»Hy charged on all cominoditios, whether raw or 
inaiinfacturcd, us often us they were sold, and rated 
always according to the selling price ! Such a monstrous 
impost was of itself sufficient to annihilate industry. It 
<>(!' •ctually hindered manufactures from inukhig any pro- 
gress in Castile and the otiier provinces subject to its 
destructive influence. And Ustariz, Ulloa, and Cain- 
pomanes, Spanish authors of the highest credit, agree in 
opinion with Mr. Townsend, that It is to their exemption 
from this odious tax that the comparatively nourishing 
stale of industry in Catalonia and Valencia is mostly to 
iHj fiscrilxul. 

The alcabala, however, no longer exists in its original 
form ; but, even in its amended shape, it is in the last 
degree objectionable. It is now converted into local 
duties, or octrois {dcrcchos dc micrtas), paid on bringing 
products within towns and villages. 

In some instances the rate of duty has been diminished, 
but in the larger number it has been greatly increased. 
The same duties are not Imposed in different towns ; 
jilmost every one having a peculiar rgte for itself. In 
general It is fixed by the at/untamirnto, or council of the 
town. Most foreign manufactured gooils pay about 30 
per cent, ad valorem, some as much as 00 per cent., ex- 
clusive of the customs duties charged at ti»e frontier. 
Wine pays a duty which in many places is ofiual to 100 
|)er cent, upon its value ; and oil from GO to 7r» {ler cent. 
The duties press severely on ever^ class, but chiefly on 
the poor, and are the subject ol universal complaint. 
'I'hc at/unlamu’tito receives a certain per centage uf»on 
the aniount collected at the gate of the town for local 
objects ; the rest goes to tlm public treasury. In .snifill 
villages it is levied only on necessaries, as meat, fowls, 
eggs, oil, corn, ite. 

In towns which are not walled, or have no gates, a tax 
called the wpiivalente is levied, that is, the inlmbs. are 
assessed in sucli a sum as the alcabala would probably 
produce, calculating from the revenue afforded by other 
towns of the same size. The alcalde and ayuntamiento 
are responsible for its payment, an<l tln-y divide the sum 
very arbitrarily amongst the householders, according to 
their estimate (influenced, of course, by every sort ot 
partiality) of the products each ought to consume. 

Next to the alcabala, tithe is the most oppressive tax 
in .Spain, and tluj mo.st complained of. Formerly it was 
exacted witli the greatest rigour, and from articles 
(amongst others, from las malasniufit'res, dc lo que auilan 
roa su cuerpo — T.ey do I’artida, 3d tit. 20. part 2.), which 
might have been cotisider<*d beyond the reach of even 
clerical rapacity. Arguelles estimated the value ot the 
tithe at Goo millions of rcal-s ; and, according to ollicial 
documents, it amounted, in IXOH, to G2<J millions. In 1H20, 
however, it was estimated, by a commission appointed to 
inquire into the .subject, at only 33ri,G'Jl,000 reals ; but it 
i.s believed tliat tiiis estimate was as nuicli below the 
truth as the fonrior was probably above it. The clergy, 
however, did at no time receive the whole of this im- 
mense income ; and, in consequence of the events of the 
la.st few years, but a very small portion of it now finds its 
way into their coffers. 

Among otlxT taxes are the Friiios civilcs, six per 
cent, on tin? produce of all rented lands ; but this 
has n jently l)een converted into a direct tax cm 
l-and, tradt\ and manufactures ; Mcdias Annatas, being 
the first half year’s rent of all entailed lands on the 
accession of tin? heir; J.anxas, a composition tax in 
lien of tho troops whicii the nobles and mayorazos were 
formerly bound to furnish ; Suf)s;dw del vommcrcio, 
a tax of 11X1,000/. levied upon the merchants. 'I'lie 
finance minister fixes the proportion which each in- 
tendancy must pay. The intendants then fix the 
proportion payable by each towi^ and the at/unlatnit n- 
tos assess the individuals. It Is so unequally divided, 
that merchants of tho first class pay 40/. in some towns, 
and only 20/. in others. It is generally believed that the 
amount really levied, under pretence of this tax, is 
iioublo tile nominal amount ; there being no^ means of 
checking the misconduct of the officers. There arc, 
also, taxes on houses, on patents, bull-fights, the lot- 
tery, &e. ; with tho enormous customs duties already 
referred to. 

The hulk of tho taxes were formerly divided into two 
great classes, and the division is not yet wholly ahan- 
don<?d, — the rcnlas gene rales and the ren/as proving 
eiiiles. Tho former are collected throughout all Spain, 
with tho exception of Biscay. They include the revenue 
derived from the post* office, tho stamp duties, custtmis, 
/kc., together with the royal monopolies of salt, tobacci^ 
and gunpowder. The rentas provinciaks are collected 
only III the provinces belonging to the crown of Castile, 
and do not, therefore, affiact Biscay, Navarro, Catalonia, 
Aragon, or Valencia, which have peculiar and less bur- 
densomo taxes. 

The tax denominated paja y uknsilfo Is appropriated 
to the support of the army, rrcviously to tho reign of 


Philip V., tho inliabs. of tlie different provinces in which 
the troops were quartered, were obliged to furnish them 
gratuitously with various articles f>f subsistciipe. But, 
in 1711), this was changed into a nionev contribution, at 
certJiin specified rates for officers and men. N»)thiiig, 
however, can be more unjust and unequal than thi.s tax, 
for it imposes a heavy burden on the places where troops 
are stationed, from which other parts of the country, 
though perhaps richer, are entirely exempted. 

The revenue derived from the tob.'icco and salt mono- 
polies is very considerable. Every one may buy any 
quantity of t<)bacco he clioo.seg, provided he buy it in the 
govertiinent y but salt is the subject of as.sess- 

inent. The intendant fixc.s the consumption witich 
should take place in every town under his charge, and 
tlie total quantities are delivered to the alcaldes, who fix 
the specific quantity for which each individual must pay, 
whctlier he use it or not. I’he land-owners, farmers, Ikc. 
are charged with a ((uantity pro[)()rti()ned to the number 
of individuals in their employinimt, and of (he cuttle ami 
sheep wiiich they posse.ss. 

'I’he provinces of Navarre ami Biscay, and some others, 
purchase by an annual contribution, which does not 
amount to above 15(),()i 0/., an exemption from a uumber 
of petty taxes. 'I’he o uzado, or bull granting permission 
to eat meat on Fridays, and four days every week during 
Lent, is in gimeral demand all over the kingdom, and is 
supposed to yield froiri 300, CHM)/. to .MIO.OOO/. 

Such is a rough outline of the taxation that hn.s ex-* 
isted in Spain down to a very recent period, hut which, 
it is highly pr<jbal>le, will now undergo very essential 
modifications, particularly the customs duties, which 
are of themselves sulficient to retain the country in the 
iiarharisin into which it has been pliingtHi. Wc are un- 
able to lay before the reader any authentic account of the 
revenue of .Spain, but its gross amount may. perhaps. l>e 
estimated at about KW millions real8,or 9,400, liOO/. sterling. 
This, however, is little better than a gue.ss ; for no really 
trustworthy account of the revenue of Spain has been, 
nor, we believe, could be, published for these many years 
back. Tlie nyuntnmientos of the diffV rrnt nueblos, into 
which the kiiigdom is divided, are mostly aisinclined to 
render a fair account of their proceedings ; and .as they 
have great influence, a lenglhemnl period will probably 
elapse, supposing the present government to maintain its 
footing, before any accurate account of the different 
items of revenue be made public. In the meantime it is 
abundantly notorious tliat the ox])cnse.s of .Spain very 
much exceed her income ; and that she is, at this mo- 
ment, wholly without the means of nieeling her engage- 
inent.*^. According to some recent semi-official .statements, 
the total debt of Spain amounted, in October, 1H41, lo 
14,1G0.9GM,047 reals, or ir)7,.'14 l.OKO/., of which sum the 
internal debt amounted to s.3KS,Jis.'),279 reals, and the 
external debt of every descrijition, to .'),811,9H2,7 Gh re.als, 
or to very near Gii.tMXl.fHK'/. A largo amount of this debt 
is due to the English ; and the interest on it h;is not been 
paitl for a IcMigthened period. 

Bad, however, as is the condition of .Spain in a financial 
point of view, it is not ilosperate. 'J'hc bankrupt state in 
which we find her is tlie fruit of centuries ol despotism and 
vicious legislation, and ol lengtheiieil civil contests. But 
a liberal government has hei'ii organised ; and, provided 
it be able to maintain it.sidf, the institutions that have 
eiiUiled so much ruin on the country will gradually be 
amended, and lier v.ast resources, and the talents ol her 
p 4 ‘ople, be again developed. 

'I'he present government of .‘>p;iiii ha.s manife.sted a 
laudable anxiety to make gcwid the engagements of the 
country ; and, if it be not overthrown, the fair pre- 
•sunipti<ni seems to be that it will effect its object. The 
value of the unsold national prop* rty belonging to the 
state was estiniati'd by Sefitir Mendizabel, on the ‘22d of 
May, IHIO, at nearly ItGjtXiU.OOO/., and as s;Ucswere ef- 
fecle«l in the course of the fidlowing year to the extent 
of about lG.f>(K),tK)0/., its value may now (Dec. 184n 
amount to about 79.300, DOb/. * ; the whole of which TS, 
according to existing arrangements, t'> lie applied to the 
payment of tin; pul>Uc debt. We arc aware that these 
statements are not entitled to any great degree of confi- 
dence, partly from the difficulty of obtaining any accurate 
account of the ])Uhlic properly, and partly from the de- 
gree hi which its value is liable to be affected by the 
supposed stability of the government, the quantity of 
property thrown upon the market, the conditions of sale, 
,^c. t'n the whole, however, the estimate now referred 
to would seem to be moderate. And, supposing that the 
government maintains itself, and is able to carry into 
effect the liberal policy to which it has given its 8.iiiction, 
the regeneration of Spanish finance and of the kingdom 
will be secured. A thorough reform of the customs 
Imvs would alone put 300,000,000 of reals, or above 
3iiDOO,000/. sterling, a year into the public treasury, ex- 
clusive of the other and still more important advantages 
that would result from it. 

-V Siuiiii in V.v a Committet of Bondholders, p. 54, 
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Army. — . The reRular army may amount to about 
fi0,000 men ; and there is, besides, an extensively organ- 
ized militia. Hut, though abstemious, brave, and patient 
under fatigue and privations, the Spaniard wants that 
steady perseverance and intrepidity essential to the 
military character. The troops are) also, for the most 
part, badly disciplined, badly appointed, and will not 
bear to be^ compared, in any respect, with those of 
England, France, Germany, or itiussia. The cavalry 
are particularly ill rojuipped ; and the engineering de- 
partment is such as migiit be expected from tlie state 
of science in the country. But, now deficient soever, 
the troops are, at all events, superior to the officers ; 
and it is a curious and not easily explained fact, that, 
during the whole of the late war with France, not a single 
individual attained to distinction as a commander, or 
evinced any superior ability iu the art of war or in tlie 
conduct of considerable masses. Some of them were 
good guerilla leaders, but/iothing more. 

The Spanish navy, once so formidable, Is now sunk to 
a state of almost total decay. 

Hares^ Character, ^c. — There are four distinct race.s 
in .Spain: Ut, the Spaniards, who form the bulk of the 
population ; 2dly, the Basques (about .*)On.(KKj), desc<‘nded 
from the ancient Cantabrians, and living in Navarre and 
the Basque I’rovincos ; 3dly, the .iforcsrocs, descendants 
of the Moors, about 60, (KK) of whom still reside in Gra- 
nada and the Alpujarras; and, lastly, the (iitauos, or 
gypsies, a race (comprising aliout 50, (KK)) spread all over 
the Peninsula, but especially on the S.K. coasts; not 
strolling from place to place, as in England, but gene- 
rally pursuing fixed occupations in the towns.* 'J'ho 
Spaniards arc middle-sized, thin, w ith well-proportioned 
limbs, dark hair, black piercing eyes, overshadowetl by 
thick eyebrows, sharp features, and sallow complexions. 
The women are generally of middle or low sUiture, but 
gracefully formed, w ith almost aquiline noses, full, dark, 
expressive eyes, dark hair, and complexions varying from 
the flesh tint of N. Europe to Uie light olive of the 
Wrmrs. 

The character of the .Spaniards has been very va 
riously drawn ; but, tlmugh It ditl'ers materially in diflbr- 
ent provinces, its discriminating features are not to be 
misb\kon. Though commonly slow, rautiou.s, and deli- 
berate, they become, wl«en tlieir passions are roused, 
ra.sh, violent, an<l precipitate in the extreme. Tliough 
formal, they are courteous in tlieir bearing, and, though 
grave, polite. The pritle of the Spaniards is proverbial, 
and they entertain the most ovrrweenincr opinion of 
themselves and their country. Though friendly, they 
are ea.si)y offended, vindictive, and more inclined to 
revenge real or fancied insults than to rememlier fa- 
vours. They are fond to excess of show amt ostentation ; 
and will endure the greatest privations at home to make 
a di.splay in public. 'I’heir vicion.s institutions and 
their climate have made tliem in the la^t degree indo- 
lent and procrastinating, 'I tiey are infinitely le.s.s jeal. 
ous now than formerly ; and their bigotry has become 
passive rather than active. I hey have ceased, in fact, 
to care much about religion ; and are sati.slied if they 
observe the fasts and unmeaning mummeries whieh 
it enjoins. Their ignorance often inakes them attaehed 
to what is most ruinous to themselves; and those who 
think to gain their favour by denouncing some flagrant 
abuse, frequently find, to their surpri.se, that it is the 
object of mipular attachment. 'I'hey are temperate in 
eating ana drinking, though it may he doubted whe- 
thcr thi.s be not more tlie consequence o( necessity than 
of choice. Morals are, sjieaking generally, even 'more 
corrupt in .Spain than in Italy ; and Mr. Ttm'ii.send m(*n- 
tions, that at the perifvd of his visit, in 17‘.rf), the i)riests 
divided with the oftirer.s the duty of corUjos to the ladies I 
We subjoin, from the works of two of the most intelli- 
gent Englishmen who have ever visited .Spain, Mr. 
Swinburne and Colonel Napier, autlior of the classical 
work on the Peninsular IVar, the following notices of 
the Snanish character : — 

“ The listless indolence, eqiicilly dear to the uncivilised 
savage and to the degenerated slave of des^Kitism, is no 
where more Indulgod than in .Spain ; thousands of men 
in ail parts of the realm are seen to pass their whole day 
wrapp^ up in a cloak, standing in row s against a wall, 
or oozing under a tree. In total want of every excite- 
ment to action, the springs of their intellectual faculties 
forget to play, their views grow confinwl within the 
wretched sphere of mere existence, and they scarce seem 
to hope or foresee any thing better than their present 
state of vegetation ; they feel little or no concern for the 
welfare or glory of a country, where the surface of the 
earth is engrossed by a few overgrown families, who sel- 
dom bestow a thought on the condition of their vassals. 
The m>or Spaniard does not work, unless urged by irep- 
slstlble want, because he ptrreeives no advantage accrue 
from industry. As his food and raiment arc purchased 

* Th» reader i* rrfetrt-d, fur a cnpiaiu aceotint uf ihcMS sinaiilar 
tturr»n’‘t AtcvitiU nj' the Oypeitt of Spain, 2 rols., rccviUljr 


at a small expense, he spends no more time in labour 
than is absolutely necessary for securing the scanty 
provision his abstemiousness re<iuires. 1 have heard 
a peasant refuse to run an errand, because he liad 
that morning earned as much ulrendy iis would lust 
him the d.-iy without putting himself to any further 
trouble. \’et I am convinced that this lazine8.s is 
not essentially inherent in the Spanish composition, 
for it is impossible without seeing them to conceive with 
what eagerness they pursue any favourite scheme, with 
what violence their passions work upon them, and what 
vigour ami exertion of powers they display wlien 
awakened by a bull-feast, or the more eonstant agitation 
of gaining, — a vice to which tliey are superlatively ad- 
dicted, Were it again possible, by an intelligent spirited 
administration, to set before tlieir eyes, in a clear and 
forcible imuinor, proper incitements to activity and in- 
dustry, the .Sp.aniards might yet be* roused from tlieir 
lethargy and led to rielios and reputation ; but I confess 
the task is so ditficult tliat I look upon it ratiier as an 
Utopian idea than as a revolution ever likely to take 
place. 

“ Their soldiei^ are brave and patient of hardships; 
wherever their oflicers lead them, they will follow without 
flinching, thougli it be up to tlie mouth of a battery of 
cannon ; l>ut unless the example be given tlieiii by tlieir 
commandiT, not a step will they advance. Most of the 
.Spaniards are iiardy, and, when once engaged, go 
through difficulties without murmuring, bear the incle- 
mencies of the season with firmness, and support fatigue 
with amazing per.severam-e. 'I’hey sleep every night in 
tlieir cloaks ou the ground, are sparing in diet, perliaps 
more from a sense of habitual indigence than from any 
aversion to gluttony ; whenever they can riot in the 
plenty of another man’s table, they w ill gorniaiuiise to 
excess, and, not content with eating their fill, will carry 
off whatever they can stuff into their pockets. I have 
more than mice Ix'en a witness to tlio pillage of a supper 
by the numerous beaux and admirers which tint lailies 
le.ad after them in triumph wherever they are invited. 
They are fond of spices, and scarce eat any thing without 
saflVoii, pimento, or garlic; they delight in wine lhar 
ta.stes strong of the pitched skin, and of oil that has a 
rank smell and taste ; Indeed, the same oil feeds their 
lamp, sw ims in their pottage, and dresses tludr salad ; 
in inn.8 tlie lighted lamp is ofttm handed down to the 
table, that each man may take the quantity he chooses. 
Much tobacco is used by them in smoking and chewing. 
All these hot <lry kinds of food, ro-op(!raling w ith the 
parching qualities of the atmosphere, are assigned as 
causes of the spare make of the common people in Spoin, 
where the priests and the Innkeepers are almost the only 
well-fed portly figures to be met with. 

“ The .Spanish is by no means a naturally serious 
melancholy nation ; misery and discontent have cast a 
glmim over them, inerea'^ed. no doubt, by the long habit 
of distrust and terror inspired by the Inquisition ; yet 
every village still resounds witli the music of voices and 
guitars ; ami their fairs and .Sunday wakes are remark- 
ably nnisy and riotou.H. 'riiey talk louder and argue witli 
more vehemence than even tlie French or Italians, and 
gehticulate with equal if not superior eagerness. In 
('ataloiiia the young men are expert at ball ; and every 
village has its pelotu, or ground for playing at lives; 
but iu the south of .Spain 1 never |:)erceived that the iiilia- 
liitants used any particular exercise. I am told that in 
the island of Majorca tiiey still wield the sling, for w’liic)i 
their ancestors, the Haleare.s, were «o much renowned. 

“ Like most people of soutliern climates, they are dirty 
in their ]>ersotis, and overrun with vermin.” (7V<n'</s, 
ii. 

“ I’he .Spanish character," says Colonel Napier, “ is 
distinguished by inordinate nride and arrogance. Dilatory 
and improvident, the iivdividual as well as the nia.ss, all 
possess an absurd confideuce that every thing is prac- 
ticable whicii their heated imaginations suggest ; once 
excited, they can see no difficulty In tlie execution ol a 
projet;t, and the obstacles they encounter are attrihutcii 
to treachery. Kind and warm in his attachments, but 
bitter in his anger, the .Spaniard is patient under pri- 
vations, firm in l>rxlily suffering, prone to sudden jiassion. 
vindictive, bhxnly, remembers insult longer than 
and cruel in his revenga. 'Fhere is not upon tiie face o 
the earth a people so attractive in the friendly inter- 
course of society. Tlieir majestic language, fine per- 
sons, and becoming dress, their lively imagiuHtioii. in 
inexpressible beauty of their women, and the air p ' 
mance which they throw over every action, and . 
into every feeling, all combine to delude the senses a 
impose upon the judgment As companions, J 

incomparably, the most agreeable of mankiml ; " 

ger and disappointment attend the man who, ^ 

in their promises and energy, ventures f .jii 

enterprise. * Never do to-day what you 1’“*. ..qJ 

to-morrow,* is the favourite proverb iu Hpaiuir 
Kidly toliowed.** (i. 38., Ac.) ^ - r,rldc 

In Spain tliere is a good deal of aristocratic p » 
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and the distinction of ranks is much attended to. 7'ho 
/iiildtgos, or gentry, <daim to be descended from those 
Spaiimids who, on the subjugation of tlie rest of the 
country by the Moors, found an asylum In the fastnesses 
ol the northern provinces, whence they again gradually 
Bureafl their oouquering arms over the whole country. 
Besides the hidalgos da sangre, or by descent, there are 
also hidalgos de privilcgio, or by otilce, conferred on them 
by the sovereign ; but of these there are comparatively 
few. According to the official returns, there were in the 
kingdom, in 17H7, 480,r>sy hidalgos, of whom no fewer 
than 401,040 belonged to the Asturias, Biscay, Burgos, 
Galicia, and Leon. Many of tlie hidalgos are extremely 
poor, aud they are all intolerably protid. 

The grandees of Spain, who are the real nobility of 
the country, are the descendanti#of those who, in con- 
sideration of their eminent services, acijuired the privi- 
lege of sneaking in the Cortes covered in presence of the 
king ! A man may he a titulado, tliat is, he may enjoy 
the title of duke, marquis, or eount, witliout being 
iiol^le; .and in Spaiti, in (act, such titles are of little more 
consequence than that of baronet in this country. 

Tlie hidalgos formerly enjoyed various privileges ; but 
these have now Ix^en very much curtailed. Among 
others, they could entail lands or establish majorats ; 
these, however, are now abolished. 

Tha Manners and Customs the inhabs vary greatly 
in dillercMit iiarU of Spain, aud are much intluenced by 
climate. (.Srv articles Mauiuu and Seville.) The diet 
of the middle and higher classes consists of chocolate for 
breakfast, with mutton, beef, and pork, esjiecially the 
latter, dressed in various w.'iys, and accompanied by cab- 
bage, garbanzos (Spanish beans), onions, and large peas 
called r/iirhoros. The olla, or cocido, is a favourite 
dish; and the sausages (chorizos) of Castile are said to 
bo about tlie best in Kurope. Wine is used only in 
small quantities, and the kinds in common use are 
seldom much stronger than the low-priced wines of 
I'rance. 'I'he siesta, or repose during the heat of the 
<lay, is customary to all classes throughout Spain. Trom 
1 to i o’clock, in Madrid and most other cities, the shops 
are either shut, or a curtain drawn before the tioor ; the 
slmtters of every window are closed, and scarce a r<!- 
spcctablc person is to he seen in tlie street. But the 
moment the siesta Is over, all is again instinct with life 
and bustle, lixcrcise is usually taken in the evening, 
when nearly the entire pop. is abroad. Teriulias, or 
evening partiits, are very freiptent in the great towns. 
The theatre is little frequented. Bull-Jights, though 
discountenanced by government, are in Spain what 
the eirciLS was in ancient Italy, the national pastime, 
favourite resort, and chief amusement of all classes. 
Though by no means entitled to high rank .as musicians, 
the Spaniards have con.sidcrahle musical taste ; ami all 
orders are passionately fond of dancing, the national 
dances being the bolero and fandango; the former a 
graceful easy movement, the latter a dance of frei'r .and 
more licentious character, seldom seen in good society. 

'I'he lower classes live on wretched fare, rarely eat- 
ing nic.at, and fish only occasionally, except on the 
coast, 'rile farming laliourers fare somewhat better, the 
chief .articles of food being broad, soup, garlic, bacon, and 
garhanzos, with the accompaniments of wine and oil. 
Notwithstanding the suppression of the convents, men- 
dicitv is still exceedingly prevalent ; and perhaps the only 
remedy for this inveterate disease is the abolition of all 
endowments for paupers, and the establishment of some 
irovlsion for the poor, us in Bngland. (Moaks and 
iroad-brimined hats are very generally w'orn by the 
men ; and the mantilla and fan are in universal use 
among females. 

ISIr. i’ownsend and all other travellers in Spain have 
|?!ven descriptions of bull-tights. We extract the follow- 
ing account from Mr. Inglis’s work, not liecause it is the 
best, but because it is one of the most recent : — 

“ rheiiull-fight is the national game of .Spain, and the 
love of the Spaniards for this spectacle is almost beyond 
belief. Monday, in Madrid, is always, during the se-ason 
of the hulUliglits, a kind of holiday ; every htxly looks 
forward to the enjoyment of the afternoon, and all the 
conversation is about los loros. Freipiency of repetition 
makes no difference to the true amateur of the hull- 
jight ; he is never weary of it ; at all times he finds 
h isure and money to dedicate to his favourite pastime. 

1 he spectacle is generally announced, in the name of his 
inaj«!sty, to begin at four o’clock ; and, before then, all 
the avenues leading towards the gate of Alcala are in 
commotion ; the Calle de Alcala, in particular, thrTiugh- 
<^ut Its whole immense extent, is filled with a dense 
crowd, of all ranks and conditions, pouring towards the 
gate. A considerable number of carriages arc also seen, 
even the royal carriages ; but these arrive later ; and 
there are also many hack cabriolets, their usual burden 
heiiig a peasant and two girls dressed in their holiday 
Clothes, for there is no way of showing gallantry so much 
•approved, among the lower orders, as treating to a bull- 
hght; and when this is carried so far as to include a 


drive in a red and gilded cabriolet, the peasant need 

sigh no longer. 

“ 1 had been .alile to secure a place in one of the best 
boxes. The spectacle was most imposing : the whole 
amphitheiitre, said to contain 17,000 persons, w.a8 filled 
in every part, round and round, and from the ground to 
the ceiling, carrying the imagination hack to antiquity, 
and to the butcheries of a Uoinau holiday. The arena is 
about 230 ft. in diameter ; this is surrounded by a strong 
wooden fence, about G ft. in height, the upper half re- 
tiring about a foot, so as to leave, in tlie middle of the 
fence, a stepping-place, by which the men may he able, 
ip time of danger, to throw themselves out of the arena. 
Behind this fence there is .'ll! open space about 9 It. wide, 
extending all the way round, meant as a retreat ; and 
where, also, the men in reserve are in waiting, in case 
their companions should be killed or disabled. Behind 
thi.s space is another higher and stronger fence, bound- 
ing the ainidiitheatre, lor the spectators : from this fence 
the seats decline backward, rising to tlie outer wall ; and 
above those there are boxes, wliieh are all roofed, and 
are, of course, open in front. 'I’he bc'St nlaccs in the 
boxes cost about 4.v. ; the best in the ampfiitheatre be- 
low, about 2i. M . ; the coniinoiie.st place, next to the 
arena, costs 4 reals. In tlie centre of the VV. side is 
the king’s box ; and, scattered here and there, are tlie 
private boxes of tlie grandees and amateurs. In the 
boxes I .saw as many women as men ; and in tlie lower 
parts the female spectators were also sufficiently nume- 
rous : all wore iriautillas; and In the lower parts of the 
amphitheatre, which were exposed to the sun, every 
speebator, whether man or woman, carried a large circular 
pajicr fan, made for the occasion, and sold by men who 
walk round the arena Ix'fore the light begins, raising 
among the spectators their long jiole.s, with fans sus- 
pended, and a little bag lixed here and there, into whicli 
the iiureha.ser drops ins four quartos ( 

“ 'I'he people now began to show their impatience, and 
.shouts of el toro were heard in a hundred quarters ; and 
soon after a liourish of truinpt ts and drums announced 
that the spectacle was alumt to eoimnencc. 'I'his created 
total silence, and the motion of the Ians was, for a mo- 
ment, suspended ; — first enii'red the chief magistrate of 
tlie city on horseback, prect deil by two alguaeils, or eon- 
staliles, and followed by a troop of cavalry, who imme- 
diately cleared the arena of every one who liad no business 
there} next, an official entered on foot, wlio read an 
ordoniiance of the king, eomnianding the fight, and 
re(|Uiring order to be kept; and tliese preliminaries 
having been gone through, the magistrates and cavalry 
retired, h'aviug tiic arena to the two jiicadors, who en- 
tered .at the s.iim' moment, 'i’hese are niounted on 
horseback, oaeli liolding a long lame or pike, and are 
the first antagonists the Imll has to encounti'r ; they 
statione<I tliemselves on dlfl’eri'Ut sides of the area, about 
20 yards from tlie door at which the liull enters ; and at 
a new flourish of trumpets, tlie gate flew open, and tlie 
bull ruslied into the area : lliis produced a deafening 
shout, aud then total silence. The liulls diller very 
widely in courage and character : some are rash, •— some 
cool and intrepid, — some wary and cautious, — some 
cowarilly, — some, immediately upon perceiving tiie horse 
and his rider, rush upon them; others run bellowing 
round the arena, — some make tow ards one or otlier ot 
tiie ehu/os, wiio, at the .same moment that the bull ap- 
pears, leap into the arena with coloured cloaks upon 
their anus ; others stop, after having advaneeil a little 
way info the arena, look on every side, and seem uncer- 
tain what to do. The lilood of the bull is generally first 
spilt : he almost invariably makes the first attack, ad- 
vancing at a quick trot upon the picador, who geiu-rally 
receives him upon his pike, woumliug him somewhere 
about the shoulder. Sometimes the Imll feeling himself 
wounded, retires to meditati* a dift(*reiit plan ol attack ; 
but a good bull is not furned hack by a wound, — he 

f iresses on upon Ids enemy, even if, in doing so, tho 
ance be buried deeper in his flesh. Attaclied to the 
mane of the hull is a crimson riband, which it is tiie 
great ohjeot of tin; picador to seize, that he inay' present 
to his mistress this iiiiport.ant trophy of his prowess. 

.1 have frequently seen the riband torn oil at tlie moment 
that the hull closed upon the pi< ador. 

“ The first imll that entered the arena was deficient 
both in courage and cunning: tlie second was a fierce 
bull of Navarre, from which province tlie best arc un- 
derstood to come : he paused only for a moment after 
entering the arena, and then instantly rushed upon 
the nearest picador, who wounded him in the neck; 
but the hull, disregarding this, thrust his head under 
the horse’s belly, and tlirew both him and his rider 
upon the ground : the horse ran a little way, but, en- 
cumbered with trappings, he fell ; and tho bull, dis- 
reganling for a moment the fallen picador, pursued the 
horse, and, pushing at him, broke the girths, and dis- 
engaged the auimul, whicli, finding itself at liberty, 
galloped round the arena, a dreadful spectacle, covered 
with gor»-. \rd its entrails trailing upon the ground. 
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The iHill how enp:nR(>tl the chnlos : theso younR mcTi t thig. But how barbarous, hov brutal, is the whole exlij- 
show great dexterity, and sometimes considerable con- bitiun 1 Could nu RugUsh uudience witness the scenes 
rage, In the running light, or rather play, in which they I that are repeated every week in Madrid ? A universal 
engage the bull, flapping their cloaks in his lace, runnlflg j burst of ‘ shame ! * would follow the spectacle of a 
sigxag when pressed, and throwing down the garments horse, gored and bleeding, and actually treading upon 
to arrest his progress a moment, and then vaulting over | his own entrails, wl)i]e he gallops round the arena; even 
the fence, an example which is sometimes followed by the appearance of the gojuled bull could not be borne, 
tlm disanpointed animal. But this kind of warfare the panting, covered with wounds and blood, lacerated by 
bull of N.avarre seemed to consider child’s play ; and darts, and yet brave and resolute to the ena. 
leaving these ch>uked antagonists, he made furiously at “ The spectacle ct)utinued two hours and a half ; and 
the other picador, dexterously evading the lance, and during that time, there were seven bulls killed, and six 
burying his horns in the horse's breast : the horse and horses. When the last bull was dispatched, the, people 
his rider extricated themselves, and galloped away ; but immediately rushed into the arena, and the carcass 
suddenly the horse dropjH'd down, the wound having was dragged out amid the must deafening shouts.” 
prov<*d mortal. Tlie btill, victoriou.s over both enemies, (i. 148.) 

stotMl in the centre of the arena, ready to engage anotiier ; lUsturical Notice. — |^fl<'r being in part occupied by 
but the spectators, anxious to see tiu! prow'oss of' the bull the Cartlinghdans, .Spain became the nrey of the Ko- 
directetl against Jinotfier set of antagonists, expressed mans, by whom .she was finally subdueo in tlie reign of 
their desire l)y a monotonous clapping of h.ands and Augustus. After enjoying a lengthened period of tran- 
lieating of sticKs, a demonstration of their will perfectly quillity and prosperity under the sway of the Homans, 
understood, anti .always .•ittendc'ii to. Spain was invaded, in the beginning of the .5tb century, 

" 'Y\u' bander iHnos tiu'W entered: their business i.s to by the Vandals, and other (iothic tribes; and in tlie 
throw darts into the neck of tlie bull ; and, in order to do next century the Visigoths acipiired tlie ascendaticy, 
this, thei'are obliged to approaeii witii great caution, and and established their supremacy in every part of Spain, 
to be ready fur a precipitate retreat ; because it some- The latter, however, were not long permitted iieaceaiily 
times happens tliat tlie Imll, iiritate«l by the dart, dis- to enjoy this fine anil fertile country. In 71 1 a powerful 
regards the cloak wiiicli tlie banderillero throws down to Arabian force crosstHl the strait of C.ibralbir, and having 
cover his retre.at, .uid closely pursues tlie .aggressor. I defeated tlie Visigotiis, and killed Uoderiek tlieir king, 
saiv one banderillero .so ciosidy pursiiod, tliat be saved j in a great battle near Xeres do la h'rontera, in Anda- 
himself only by leafiiug over the bull’s neck. 'I’he j In.sm, they speedily overran the whole country, driving 
danger, however, Is sc.areely so great ,as it appears to the the remains of the Visigoths into the fastnes.s<*s of the 
SliCetator to be ; because the hull makes tin? charge with North, where tiiey did not think it worth their while to 
his eyes shut. The danger of the pic.idor who is thrown follow them. Hut the Saracens^ having been signally 
upon the ground is much greater; because, having maile ' defi'atiHl by Charles Martel, in France, and their fiery 
the charge, the hull then opens hi.s eves, aiul the life of ; zeal having cooh'd, the Christians began to deseend 
the picador is only .saved by the addre.ss of the chulos. who from the mountains of the Asturias, and gradually re- 
divert the attdition of the victor. Genendly the bande- , covereil portions of the lower countries. The kingdom 
rillcros do not make tlieir appearance until the bull ap- of I, eon wa.s founded under Alniionso I., about the 
pears, by his inoveiuents, to decliuo the combat with the j middle of the Hth century; apd from that period, not- 
picadors, which he shows by scrai<ing the ground with | withstanding tlie superior civilisation, learning, and 
his feet, and retiring. If the bull show little spirit, and ! .splemlour of tlie Saracenic sovereigns, the t’iirislian 
the spi'ctators wish that he should be gna<led intocourag»‘, power was progressively increased at the expense of that 
the cry is ' fuego,' and tlicii the banderilleros are anui d of the .Mohammedans. 

with darts, containing a kind of squib, which expltxles The provinces that were wrested from the Moors were 
while it sticks in the animal’s neck. not forinoil info one, but into several independent states, 

” When the people are tireil of the banderilleros, and of which (Castile and Aragon gradually absorbed most of 
wish to have a fresh bull, they signify their impatience the others. In the J.Mh century the.se two leading states 
in the usual way, and the signal is then given for the were united by the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon, 
7»atad<n\ whose duty it is to kill the bull. 'I’lie mataiior with IsaiKdIa of Castih; ; ,'ind, having conquered (ira- 
i« in full court dres.s, and carrio.s a scarlet i lo.ak over Ids uada, the hvst possession of the Moors, in 14!c>, and sub- 
arm. and a sword in lii.s hand ; the former he preseiiU to j sequently seized all that part of Navarre to the S. of the 
the bull ; and when the bull rushes forward, he steps aside Pyrenees, the whole of Spain was united under the s.^ine 
and plunges the sword in the animal's neck ; at le.a.st so I government; and Naph;.s Ixring at the same time eon 
he ought to do, hut the service is a dangerous one, and , quereil, and America discovered, Ferdlnaiul, besides 
the matador is frequently killed. .Sometimes it is iin- j being one of the ablest princes of his day, bec.mie the 
possible for the matador to engage upon equal terms a j mo.st jiowerfai. 

very warv bull, which is not much exhausted. 'Phis was | Ferdinand was succeeded b)r his grand.son, Charles I , 
the ease with the sixth hull which I .‘•aw tiirnetl out: it known in history as Charles V'., Kmperor of (iennanj; ; 
was an Andalusian Inill, ami was both w'ary and jiowerful. who .added, by bis father’s side, tlie archduchy ol Au.stri.'i 
Many times the matador attempted to engage him, but and the Low I'ouiitries to the vast inheritance of Spain 
without success ; he was consl.ant'y up<m the watch ; and the Indies, now augmented by the conquest ol 
atwrays dUreganiiiig the cloak, and turning quick round Mexico and Peru, t'harles, the most illustrious by far 
upon the matador, who was frequently In imminent of the Spanish sovereigns, was succeeded in ids Spanish 
danger. At length the p<mple were tirctl of this length- dominions and in the Low Countries by hi.s eldest son, 
efUHl combat, and, seeing no prospect of it ending, railed Philip IL, the husband of Queen Mary, of Kiigland, 
for the scmi-luna, an instrument with wldeh a person who, having conquered Portugal, in 15vS0, reduced the 
skulks behind, and cuts tlie ham-string.s of the animal : entire peninsula into one kingdom. 

this the bull avoided a long while, always turning quickly The conquest of Portugal may be said to m.yk theniL 
round ; and even after tiiis cruel operation was per- rainatliig point of the Spanish monarchy. The tyranny 
formed, he was still a dangerous antagotii.st, fighting and intolerance of Philip hacl alreaily, indeed, raised a 
upon bis knees, and even pursuing the maUdor. The rebellion In the j/ow Countries ; which, after a struggle 
moment the bull fall.s he is struck w ith a siiiall stiletto, j unexampled for duration, for the sacrifices it entailed (»i 
which pierces the cereheliuin ; fijlding doors, opijositc j the weaker party, and for its Ixmeflcial consequeneo.'i, 
to those by wliich the bull enters, are thrown open, and terminated in the independence of the Seven United Pro- 
three mules, richly caparisoned and ad<»rned with n.ags, vinccs. The power of Spain now began rapidly to oc- 
gailop in ; the dead bull is attaclied by a iiook to a chain, clliie. 7'he seeds of this decay had, however, been pro- 
aiui the mules gallop out, trailing the bull hehindthem; fusely scattered in the raign oi Ferdinand and Is.ihclla. 
thk is tile work of a moment, — tlie doors close, — there The establishment of the Inquisition and of the ceii- 
is a new flourish of trumpets, and another bull rustics sorship of the press, and the attacks made on the ancient 
upon the arena. rights and liberties of the nation, paralysed its energies ; 

‘‘And how do the .Spaniards conduct themselves and the unsuccessful rebellion of the commons of 
during all these scenes? I’ho intense interest which under Charles V.,and the brutal and ferocioii.s bigotiy 
tliey feel In this game is visible throughout, and often of ]*hilip 11., extinguished every spark of civil and reii- 
loudly expressed; an astounding shout always accom- gious liberty, and subjected the country to the vile.si o 
panics a critical moineut : whether it be the bull or all (U’spotisms, that which principally depends for siq * 
the man who is in danger, their joy is excessive; but port on intolerance, superstitious zeal, and reUg*‘> 
their greatest .sympathy is given to the feats of the bull, quackery. . . 

If the picador receives the bull gallantly, ami forces him Under such a gorernment .Spain either ** 
to retreat ; or. If the maLaiior courageously faces and stationary or rctrogrtided, while the ^ . * 

wounds the biiil, they applaud those acts of science and tions m.ado rapid Frances in the career ‘ J 

valour; but if the bull overthrow the horse and his Her sovereigns were as imbecile as the j. '* 1 ,,, 

rider, or if the matador miss his aim, and the hull seems on the death of Charles II., the last , j It 

reiirty to gore iiim, their d«dlght knows no Ixmnds, And Austrian line, the monjU'chy was dUmembereU ; a 

it is certainly a fine .spwt.icle to see the thousands of was the arms of Louis XI V., 

spec^ors rise simuitaneously, os they always do when Duke of Berwick, and not the will ol tiie m- j 
the interest is intense : the greatest and most crowdiid monarch or the wishes of the Spaniards, inat p 
theatre in Kurope presents uuthing half so imposing as a Bouibou dynasty on the throne. 
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Tho now dynasty was Irss intolerant than that to 
which it snccnoth'il ; and some reforms were introduced 
during the course of last century. These, however, 
were of comparatively slight linportanco; and it was 
clear that the abuses under which tho country laboured 
were so deeply seated, and so entwined with every 
existing institution, and with the hal)it8 and prejudices 
of the i)eople, that they could not he erailicatcd, noresen 
mHt(!rially abated, otherwise than by a revolution. 

This was brought about by the weakness of the Spanish 
sovereigns and tlie immeasurable ambition of Napoleon. 
Not satisfied with a considerable subsidy from Spain, Na- 
poleon wished to reduce it to the state of a prov. of France ; 
and in this view he procured tlie aiidieation of tho reigning 
monarch, Charles IV., and proceeded to seat hfs brother 
.loseph on the vacant throne, ^'he opposition made by 
the Spaniards to this transfer, and the Important results 
to which it led, are w(‘ll known to every body, and need 
not he here alluded to. We are not, however, of the 
numlier of those who are inelined to ascribe any great 
merit to the .Spaniards for their opposition to Napoleon, 
who, hut for the interference of Fngland, would have had 
no great ditficulty in suppressing the insurrection. It is 
idle to talk of the ])atriotism of tlwi Spaidards. The go- 
vertiment, for whieii they took up arms, was nothing Imt 
a tissue of abuses ; aud tlieir “ licloved ” sovereigns tlie 
rni'fest drivellers. Rut the pride of the mition was hurt ; 
:ind the priests, who knew that the aseemdaney of the 
Freneii would be a death-blow to them, did not fail to 
set them in the most odious light, and used every possilile 
means to make them tho olijcads of fanatieal hatred. 
Blit, as already stated, it was the arms of l-ngland, and 
the extraordinary talents of her great general, ami not 
the stupid fanaticism of the Spaniards, that repulsed the 
French beyond the Pyrenees. It is unnecessary to re- 
rapitulate tlie events that followed the restoration of 
Ferdinand. After years of civil war and bloodshed, a 
litu'ral government has happily been c.stahlished. Whe- 
ther it be destined to last, tune only ran show ; but if it 
he, there ran he no doubt ‘that the abuses wliich still 
infest the country will be gradually exterminated, her 
gigantic resources d(‘velop<‘d, and the w'ell-being of her 
people, and her power and importance in tho scale of 
nations, vastly increasi'd. 

SPALA'l'IlO, a city and sea-port of Dalmatia, on the 
Adriatic, ojiposite the islaml of Hra/xa, 1 at 4^1^ 30' 12' ' 
N,, long. It) ^ 20' 3.3" K. Fop. 7,h00. It is surroumled 
by ruined w'alls, is the .seat of an Jirclihisliop, has a ca- 
thedral and several other churches, a lazaretto, several 
convents, a gymnasium, normal scliool, ,Sc., with bar- 
racks, and a military hospital. It lias liotli an outer ami 
inner harbour, the former affording secure anchorage to 
vessels of any burden. It has rather a considerable 
trade, consisting principally in the exportation of the 
jirodiioe of the surrounding country, ;is well as of pro- 
ducts iirought from Bosnia, including cattle, horses, tigs, 
rosoglio, wax, &c, 'Fhere arc thermal sjirings in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town. 

Spalatro, however, wouhl hardly have been worth 
mentioning in a work of this kind, hut for its containing 
tin? ruins ol the magnificent palace built by Diocleti.an. 
'I'lie emperor belongeii to Salona, a now ruined city 
about 3m. N.N.K. from Spalatro; and being warmly 
attached to his native country, ho retired tliither to 
spend the remainder of his days, after his abdication <if 
the imperial purple, A. D. From the vastiiess of the 

palace, it is all but certain that he had begun its erection 
long'previonsly to his abdic.-ition, though, most probably, 
in the contemplation of that extraordinary event. I'he 
situation seems to have been most judleionsly chosen. 
“ Tlie soil is dry and fertile, the air pure and wholesome ; 
and, though extremely hot during the summer months, 
this country seldom feels those sultry and noxious winds 
to which the coasts of Istria, and some parts of Italy, are 
exposed. The views from the palace are no less beautiful 
than the soil and climate are inviting. Towards the W. 
lies the fertile shore that stretches along the Adriatic ; in 
which a number of small Islands are scattered in such a 
manner as to give this part of the sea the appearance of 
a great lake. On the N. side lies the hay which led to 
the ancient city of Salona ; and the country beyond It 
appearing in sight, forms a proiair contrast to that more 
extensive prospect of water which the Adriatic presents 
both to the S. and the E. Towards the N., the view Is 
terminated by high and irregular mountains, situated at 
a liroper distance, and, in many places, covered with vil- 
lages. w'oods, and vineyards.” {Adatn'a Iluius of Spala- 
♦en, p, 6.) 'Xhe want of gomi water, its only dewt, was 
uhvhued by the construction of an aqueduct, which con- 
veyed an abundant supply from Salona. 

I he palace Was In the form of a quadrangle, flanked 
. u ^bnger sides, including the towers, were 

each ()9H ft. in length, and its shorter it., so that it 
covered in all nearly 9* English acres I It was con- 
«rucfced of a beautiiul freestone, but little inferior to 
marble. “ Four streets, intersecting each other at right 
«hgle8, divided tho several parts of this great edifice, and 
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the appro.vh to the principal apartment wiis from a very 
stately entrance, still denominated the golden gate. Tho 
approach was terminated by a peristylium of granite co- 
lumns ; on one side of which wo discover the square tem- 
ple of A[<'sculapius (now the church of St. John tho Bap- 
tist), and on tlio other tlie octagon temple of Jupiter 
(now the cathedral). 'I'he buildings were ail lighted from 
the top, and appear to liave consisted only of one story.” 
{Gibbon, cap. 13.) 

Diocletian expired in this splendid retreat, a. d. 31,3. 
The emperor Constantine Forphyrogenitus, who could 
only see the palace in a neglected .and decaying state, 
aftirms that no dc'seription could convey a proper Idea of 
its grandeur. Even now, though the town of Spalatro 
has been principally built out of its ruins, its prodigious 
remains -give a vivid idea of the wealth and magnificence 
of the Roman emperors. {Gibbon, ubi supra.) 

SPA LI) INC, a market town and par. of England, 
CO. Lincoln, wapent. I’lloc, div. Holland, on the Wel- 
land, .33 m. S.S.E, Idncohi, Area of par., 12,070 acres. 
Fop., in 1831, (>,497. Though within the fens, the 
town is well drained, the strc'cts clean and well paved, 
and the houses have a neat appearance. It consists 
of four prinripal streets, and has a spacious market- 
place, at one end of which is the towii-hall, erected at 
the <‘xpcneo of a private g<*iitleman, its lower part being 
let ill .shops for tho benefit of the poor. In the same 
open space is the house of correction for the division of 
Holland, a brick building of four stories, constructed at 
an expence of Ki.OOO/., but said to be in several re.spects 
defective, f Jwijrri. of I^risons, .3d Hop.) 'i'hc par. 
ehuioh, oi i,viii.dU en-eicd in the 13th century, but re- 
built. witli st.iiie addiii'Mi-s, during the ITith, is a light 
structure 'in the jierpendicular .style, with a tine tower 
and crockoted .spire, ami a handsome porch. I'he living, 
a perpetual niraey, in the gift of a body of trustees, 
is wortli 950/. a year nett. {Erclosiast. Rev. Report.) 
Tliere are places of worship for Independents, Baptists, 
Wesh'yans, Friends. »\c., and many cnarities ; including 
Queen Ellzaiieth’s (Jrammar School, wliich had, in lK.35, 
an ini'ome of 199/. lo.v,, common, blue-coat, and other 
schools, and an aggregate* of cmlowmcnts for the henefit 
of the poor, termed the ” Town Husbands,” amounting 
to about 450/. ;i year. ( Thirty Serond Hep. on Charities, 
Fart IV.) There are assembly and card-rooms in the 
town-hall, a sul).scrii)tion library, a literary club, Ac. ; 
and formerly an antiquarian society was e.stablished at 
.Spalding, of which Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Dr. .Stnkely, and other eminent persons, were memliers. 
The Welland is navigable thus far for sloops of 50 tons 
burden, wliich come up to the centre of the town, and 
land or take in cargoes at the doors of the warehouses. 
Sjiahling, which is a memb(*r of tho port of Boston, has 
a coiisiderahU* trade in corn, coal, and Yorkshire and 
Norfolk wool ; and its weekly market is the largest in 
the county for tin* fat cattle reared In the adjacent marsli 
lands. Most part of the neighbourhood is approprlatexl 
to gr.izing. 

Spahling has long been the principal seat of the law- 
courts for the div. of Holland. At present, quarter and 
petty weekly session.s, courts baron and leet, a court of 
requests, aiid a court of sewers, are held in the town- 
hall. Market days, 'I'liesdays. Fairs, April 27., June 
30., Aug. 28., ,Scpt. 25., and Wed. before Dec. 0., chiefly 
for cattle, hor.st's, hemp, and flax. 

.SFANDAU, H strongly fortified town of Frussia, 
prov. Brandenburg, gov Fotsdarn, at. the junction of 
the Havi'l with tlie Spr(*e, 7 m. W. Berlin. Fop., in 1837, 
ex. garrison, \’e.,fi,753. ” Siiaiidau, in tlie time of tho 

great I'rederiek, was, and still continnes to he, the .state- 
prison of Frus.via. It may at any moment be covered 
from a hostile approach by letting out the waters of the 
rivers which meet under its walls. Being filled with 
troops, it has more the air of an enormous barrack than 
of a tow n ; and is, in point of fact, so regarded. Both 
its citadel and penitentiary are deserving of notice ; tho 
former, on account of its position on an island of the 
Spree, the latter, because it is said to be managed^lth 
exceeding skill.” (Gi< ii''s Germany, /Jr., i. 56.) Tho 
citadel i.s a regular .‘iqiiare with 4 rainpart.s, 40 ft. in 
height, and good casements: the penitentiary w'as for- 
merly the residence of the electors of Brandenburg, and 
now has, says Berghaus. 750 Inmates, many of whom are 
criminals sent from the capital. The principal streets 
are clean, airy, and spacious, in spite of the di.spro- 
nortionute height of the liouses. The church of St. 
Nicholas, constructed in the Ifith century, has a great 
number of momiments. Spnndau is the seat of a civil 
tribunal, and a fon*st-board ; and has some manufactures 
of woollen and linen cloths, tobacco-pipes, and earthen- 
ware ; with breweries, distilleries, Ac. It was the scene 
of Baron 1'renck’s captivity. It w’ns taken by (he 
Swedes in 1631, and the French in 180G. {Berghaus; 
Stein, SfC.) 

SFANISH-TOWN (or Santiago de la Vegn)^ tho cap. 
and seat of the legislature of the isl. of Jamaica, co. 
Middlosv/ . ’O the river Loire, about 6 in. from the sea. 
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and II m. W.N.W. Kingston. It U the official residence 
Commander-in-chief, and the 
8 ^t Of the court of chanc<!ry, the supreme court of ju- 
dicature, &c. ; but has otherwise very little importance, 
and a pop. of at most only 5, 0(H). It is very dirty, badly 
drained, and the inhnbs. are at all times very subject 
to felinle diseases. ( Tulloch's Jieport on the IV. Indies, 
p. 56.) 

SPEY, a river of Scotland, in the HiKhlards. It has 
Us source in I.och Spey, within about 6 m. of the head 
fu and thence pursues a N.E. course 

through Badcnoch and Strathspey to Fochabers, below 
which it falls into the Moray Frith. It receives innu- 


ST.-HELENA. 

merous R. Catli. and two Lutheran churches, a gymna- 
sium, an orphan asylum, house of correction, forest 
school, botanic garden, and a hall ofiuitiquitics, in which 
many curiosities found in the province are dt^poaited. 
The outer walls are still standing of an old |)alaCe, in 
wliich no fewer than 49 diets have been held. Of these 
the most celebrated by far was that held in 1649, on the 
subject of the religious disputes that then agitated the 
empire- On this occasion tne majority, consisting of the 
party atbached to the church of Home, agreed to a roso- 
lutiou by which all changes in the doctrine and discipline 
of the established church, not previously approved by a 
general council, were declared to be unlawful and of no 
effect. The piinority, including the princes and Others 


merable mountain streams, but no very import.int tri- ' _ _ 

butary. hollowing its windings, the course of tlie Spey attached to the doctrines of the licforiners, presented, on 
IS about J6 in. ; but it is only about Ti m. in a direct ; the 19th of April, l.Vi9, a protest against the above re- 
line irorn its source to its mouth. It drains .about 1,3<K) j solution ; and from this circumstance they acquired the 
sq. m. of country, and, besides being one of the largest, : name of Protestants, w hich has since become the dis- 
is admitted to be the most rapid of Scoioh rivers. Being tingiiishing term for those who have renounced the 

red wholly by mountain torrent.s, it is very lialrle to communion of tl»e cliurch of Home, liow much soever 

smtden and destructive inundath)ns. It flows through ; they may dilfcr among themselves. ( Mos/wwi, iv. 73., 

what is the best wooded portion of the Highl.ands. I'he , ed. 17M2.) 

I)uke of Richmond (proprietor of the Gordon estates) i Noviomagus w'as included by the Romans in Germania 

has voveriil .... ! •o..: i. - . . • . . . 


has several valuai>le salmon lisherie.s oji this river. 

SPEZZI.A ( Ital. Spezia), a town and sea-port of N. 
Italy, Sardinian dom., div. G»;noa, prov, Levante, of 
which it is the cap., at tl>e extremity of tlie gulf of its 
own name, m. E.S.E. Genoa. Pop., in 1 H. 3 K, ine. 
comm., 9,796. It is finely situated, is tokTaVtly well 


Priiiia. It was the winter quarters of Caesar, whom 
it w as fortitled, as a check ou the incursions of theneigii- 
bouring .Mlemanni. Several Roman, Frank, Saxon, and 
Swabian emperors embellished and made it their resi- 
dence; .and lien. V. of Germany gave the citizens of 
Spires a monopoly of tlie transit tradi* of the Rhine, and 


built, and has an excellent harbour. Napoleon, aware of i other valuable privileges. During tlie French a.sc»‘nd- 
the .-uivautages of its position, is said to have intended I ancy Spires was tlie c;ip, of the dcp. of Mont-Tonnere. 
making it a naval station and arsenal ; and since be drew ■ {Sehreiber, (Juide du lHun ; Jkrg/mus, AHfi. Lander, Ac.) 
attention to its importance its commerce has improved. I SPITZBF.lttiKN (formerly called E. ii reenland)^ ,\ 
The gulf of Spezzia (anc. Portus Luhlc) Is about 3j in. group of i.slands in the Arctic Ocean, being the most 
ill length, by an average breadth of half as much. It ex- i N. land hitherto discovered, between the 76th and Hl.st 
hums in one part the phenomenon of a powerful spring degs. of N. lat., and the 9 th and 23d of E. long., about 
ot fresh water, wl»ich bubbles up from the bottom, and 420 m. N.N.VV. the North Cape, and nearly midway he- 
preserves its purity, unmixed by tlie surrounding salt tween Gretmland and Nova Zembla. There are four 
water, nearly to the surface. (Conder's Italy, i. 'li')"!-) j principal islands, Spitzbcrgcn-l’roper, N.E. and S.l], 
SPILSR\. a niarket-towu and par. of England, co. ■ Islands, and Prince Charles's Island to theW. of the 
Lincoln, soke Bolinghnike Ka.st, in Lind.sey, on an , others ; b<‘.sides many islets ami rocks. Their united 
eminence near the Limb, 10 in. from the sea, ami 27 m. ; area does not appear to be equal to that of Iceland. 
E.S.E. Lincoln. Area of par., 2.:i40 acres. Pop., in i Thcvri.se in many places into mountains of from LOOO 
183l,l,3H4, The town e(m.si!,t 8 of 4 streets. diverging from to 2 .()(K) ft. in height, the peaks of which are covered 
a central square, which forms the market-place. The ■ ^ith snow, cm^val, perhaps, with their creation. The 

latter i.s ornament<Hl on its E. side by the market-cross, ‘ — ‘ > ' - - * i » i.. 

a plain octagonal shaft, with a quailrangular b.a.se, ele- 
vated on 5 steps ; and on the VV. by the town-hall, built 
in 1764. The par, church is an irregular structure, con- 
sisting of 2 aisles, w ith a handsome embattled tower at 
the W. end, said t«i have been built in the reign of 
Henry VIL In tlie interior are several antique inonii- 
ment.s. 'I’he living, a perpetual eurucy, in the gift of 
Lord Willoughby d’ h're.sby, is worth l<»9/. a>oar. N»‘ar 
the town is a new scssions-house ami prison for the div. 
of Lindsey, occupying about 2 acres of ground, with .a 
Doric portico in front, constructed at a cost of 2 . 6 ,f» 00 /. 

Spilsby being the principal town in (he B. part of l.ind- 
Miy, i.s the scat of the general quarter sessions, ami of 
petty 8 e.<siot/s. It has several charities ; particularly a 
free .school, founded by Lord Willoughby iii 1611, and 
which has now an income of 66 /. and instructs 44 poor 
children of the par., lM>side.s whom tliere are alxiiit ,60 


nay scholars, {Charity Hep , 'A2. pt. iv.) Markt't-days, 
Mondays ; fairs, Monday la-fore ami after Whit-Monday, 
nsually, and 2 d Monday in July, 

SPIRES (Germ. Speier ; an. ISovioTnapus), a city of 
W. Germ.iny, in Rhenish Bavaria, of which it I.sthecap., 
on the Rhiiif-, where it is joined hy the .Spever, 161 m. 
N E. Landau ; lat. 49^ 19' N., long. h ‘'26 ]G"'E. Pop., in 
IS'1.3, H, 700 . of whom about 3,(ifX) were Rom. ('atholics. 
This ks supposed to be one of the most ancient as it long 
was one oi tlie chief cities of Germany. In the 14th cen- 
tury it i.s stated to have had 27,990 inhabs. ; amt in the ! 
i 6 th and I7fh centuries it was the seat of the imperial 
chamlier {Jlrichskavimer^ut), or superior court of appe.!! 
for the Germanic empire ; and previously to I 6 H 9 , it had 
.6 sufciirbs, enclosed within ramparts, 13 gates, and 64 
towers provided with artillery. But in that year it was 
taken and all but destroyed by the troops of Louis XI V. ; 
ami though rebuilt about t<-n years afterwards, it has 


I coasLs are iron-bound, presenting only a few tolerable 
haiiiours ; the best of tliese is Smeerenberg, on the W. 
coast, w liere the Dutch had once a considerable establish. 

‘ tnent. 'I’he surface i.s, for the most part, destitute of 
any vegetable or animal products ; but thert- are a few 
bears and foxes, which live upon fish,iS£C. Spitzbergen 
was formerly a principal station of the wliale-fislurs ; 
but the whales liave for a considerable period been 
nearly extirpated in the surrounding seas, and it is now 
but httlti visited. It w.'u originally di^c^)vered by Sir 
Hugh Willoughby in INkl, and was first visited hy the 
Dutch in 169.6, Its shores were jirincipally surveyed 
by <btpt. Phipps, in 1773. 

SPOLETO (an. Sixdetium), a city of central Italy, 
Papal Slates, cap. delcg., and formerly of the duchy of 
its name, on the slope of an i.sulated rocky hill, 33 in. 
S.E. Perugia, and 60 ni. N. Home. I'op. 8 ,(M) 0 , Forsyth 
says that it is meanly built, with steep and dirty streets, 
and that it is interesting only from its remains of anti- 
quity ; but Eustaee, and others, reprc.sent it in a less 
unfavourable light. It is couuected, arross a deep ra- 
vine, wiih a neighbouring hill, by means of a stupendous 
aqueduct, serving both as a commit and u bridge, raised 
upon a lofty range of 10 pointed arches ; which, though 
retmired in moilern limes, is, no doubt, of Roman origin. 
The cathedral, said to have been built in the time of the 
Lombards, is of a very mixed style, having a front of live 
Gothic arches supported by Grecian pillars, while, inter- 
nally, it is in the form of a Latin cross, with a double 
range of Goi inthiari columns. It has some showy dem- 
rations : near it is a handsome fountain. The citaiU l, 
a massive stone fortress, built by 'rheodoric, ami re- 
paired bv Narses, stapds on a height overlooking tlic 
town. The 'reinpltjof (ajneord has been converted into 
a church ; but, in addition to it, Spoleto has two arches, 

“ bridge, the ruins of a theatre, ana several other Roman 


never attained its previou.s prosperity. It still occupies i remains: on one of the gates is an inscription importing 
a large extent of ground, tint its walls, which are entered I that Maiinibal’s troops were n-pulsed in an attack on the 
hy .6 gates, enclose numerous open spaces. The rathe- I town, after the battle, of Thrasymene^ It has a few 
dral, which withstood the attempts of the French wholly Insignificant maniifHCtures of woollen stuffs and liais- 

to destroy ft. Is the most remark.able building. It wag i Lnder the French it was the cap. of the dep.Thrasynieoe. 

founded and completed in the J 1th century, on the site, as ) It wag of incomparably greater Importance in aotifioiry 
is alleged, of a Roman temple of Venus ; and It is per- ; than iamodern timi'S, and is reckoned by Floriis among 
haps the most stupendous edifice existing In the round 
arched style. Nine German emperors, and many other 
celebrated personages, have been burled in It, but their 
tombs were ransacked and mutilated by the French in 
I 6 W and 1794. 

Since 1819, however, the Bavarian government has 
done mueh to repair the interior of the cathedral, and Ihe 
duke of Nassau has erected a splendid modern moim- 
lueiil to hlg ancestor the Emp. Adolph. Spires has nu- 


the municipia Italiev splcndissima. (lib. hi. ‘•’•‘tp- 
Woods; Eustace; Pursy th.) . , i-, .. 

ST. HELENA, an island of the S. Atlantic Oceaii 
which will be famous in ail time to come as being G 
icene of NatMileon’s imprisonment and death. It belong 
to Great Britain, and is situated 800 m. S.E. fro*'* ^*“ 1 ’ “ 
•ion Island, and 1,200 m. W. from the coast of 
in S. Africa, lat. I .60 1.6* S., long. fP 46* W. 

10| in. ; breadth, (ij in. ; area, 30,300 acrei. Fop., auoui 
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ft.OrtO, of whom nearly a half are whites. It appears from 
a distance like the summit of a lofty submarine moun- 
tain, rising abruptly from the shore In rugged and almost 
perpendicular clilfs, varying from .300 to 1,500 ft. in 
height, (uversitied in a few places with deep narrow ra- 
vines, descending to the sea, and forming dimeult landing- 
places for the llshermen. In the largest of these, towards 
the N. W., is .James’ 'i’own, the e.ip. and port of the 
island. The interior is a i)lateau, about 1,. 500 ft. above 
the sea, divided into two unequal parts by a riilge of 
mountains rising about .500 ft. above the plain, .and 2,i>00 
ft, above the sea : the highest summit of this ridge, called 
‘Di.'ina’s Pe.ik, is 2,70.3 ft. in height. The geological 
formation of the island consists almost entirely of basalt, 
over which in some parts are strata of linjesto'ne mitjgled 
with tufa and other ignemus stibstances, proving it to 
have once been the seat of voleanie action. A deep crater- 
like dell, however, called the Devil’s rimch-howl, is the 
oidy feature at all resembling an extinct volcano. 'J’iie 
climate is mild, and little variable, the thermometer 
ranging between 57*^ and 70° Falir. in winter (.Jun<g .July, 
and Aug ), and Ix'tween 0S° an‘il 72'-^ in summer (Jan., 
Feb., and March). Uain is common, especially in Feb. 
and July ; and the freqmmcy of cloudy days tends greatly 
to moderate the heat. Tlie influence of the elim.ite over 
the constitution of residents in the island is, how- 
ever, said to he most disastrous. According to O’Meara, 
it is “ extremely unhealthy, hep.atitis and tly-^entery [‘re- 
vailing to Jin <?xtentaiul with a severity seldom paralleled, 
so th.it very few persons pass their 45tii year.” (Voice 
from St. //., ii. 43S.) About a tifth part of the entire 
surface is covered with soil, whirl), tliough not deep, is 
rich and productive. Luxuiiant pastures are found on 
the liigh land.s : agriculture, however, is but little at- 
tend('(l to ; and the iniiahs. mostly depend on foreign 
supplies for their support. The valleys are chiefly laid 
out in gard(*u ground ; and here m.ay be seen near each 
other, and all llourislting alike, the mangoe, banana, 
tamarind, and sugar cane of the tropics, the orange, 
citron, grajxq fig, and olive of S. Furope, and the apple, 
gooseberry, and currant of a still colder region. The 
yam and .ill the European vegetables arc abundant, three 
crops of potatoes being olti n raised from the same 
ground within the year. 'I'he tops and sides of tlie 
hills are covered witli the eahhage tree, dog-wood tree, 
and gumwood ; and the oak, also, has been introduced. 
'I’he 1‘nlma ( hristi and eommoii blackberry are .so luxu- j 
riant a.s to be eradicated with ditlioulty. Cattle and sheep : 
are not nnmerous, the latter being barely sullicient to I 
supply the wants of the shipping. (Joats graze in im- 
mense numbers on the high grounds. Neitlicr binis nor 
beasts of prey, if we except rats, are found ; but the 
latter are numerous and destriK'tive, and there are 
many varieties of troulilesome and poisonous insects, 
(kune is abundant, and the coast furnishes (‘xcelhmt flsh. 
^Vllalcs and turtles are often seen near the shore, espe- 
cially in Jan. .and April. 

St. Melena, of wnich the East India Company were 
” the lords proprietors” till isiJI, is now under a mijitary 
governor, assisted by a civil .secretary ; and the laws .are 
administered by the chief judg<*. It is still used as a 
a place of refreshment for vessels sailing northwanl on 
the Atlantic, those proceeding southward not being able 
to make the island. Its commerce is trifling; the value 
of the im{)ort8, principally consisting of stores for ship- 
pii.g, not exceeding from 40,000/. to ,50,000/. a year. 

James' 'fown, the port and the residence of the .autho- 
rities, is the only town. 'I’lio anchorage is good in 12 
fathoms water, and the port is well protecte«l from tlie 
winds. The town is entiTcd by an arched gateway, 
within which is a spacious parade lined with official resi- 
dences. The church, a huudsoine building, fronts the 
gateway ; and close by it a strei't branches olF into the 
inner parts of the town» The shops are plentifully .sup- 
plicil with English and A^liatic products,. hut the prices 
are invariably very high. 'I'lie principal inhabs. reside 
on the higlier and cooler parts of the island, and visit 
James’ 'I’own only on .Sundays, or when the want of 
8up}>lie8 obliges them to come to its shops and market. 
One of the handsomest of these villas Is Plantation lloii.cc, 
a mansion of considerable elegance, belonging to the 
governor, situated in the midst of extensive grounds, 
adorned with a variety of flue trees and shrubs. 

Eongwood, the residence of Napoleon, stands on the 
plateau, in the middle of an extensive [lark. When first 
occupied by the ex-emoeror, it was of very limited di- 
incusious ; but some additions were subsequently made 
to it. After Napoleon’s death, the house was for some 
time uninhahiteu. Latterly, it has been converted into 
a kind of farming establishment; and, very recently, the 
room in which the conqueror of Austerlitz breathed his 
last was occupied ns a curt-house and stable I 
St. Helena was discovered on the 21 st of May (St. He- 
lena’s day), 1502, by Juan do Noj^a, a Portuguese; hut 
no establishment was formed, nor w.as the island inha- 
bUed, till the Dutch became its masters in the middle 
of the I6th ccutury. Captain Muiideu, in l(i73, took 
VoL. II. 
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It from the Dutch ; and It was spon afterwards granted 
by Charles II. to the English East India Company, who, 
with the exception of the period of Napoleon s im- 
prisonment, held the proprietorship down to 1834, when 
It was restored to the English government. (St. Helena 
Gazette ; Major BeaUon's Letters on the Af^r. of St. He- 
lena ; O'Meara's Voice from St. Helena.) 

Such is a brief notice of this very unimportant island ; 
to which, indeed, we should not have thought it worth 
while to allude, hut for the fact of its having been se- 
lected by Great Britain and the other allied powers as 
the place to which they banished Napoleon. It is un- 
necessary to particularise the circumstances connected 
with thi.s mcmorahlfi event. Suffice it to say, that after 
the battle of Waterloo, and his second abdication, Na- 
poleon, having retreated to Rochefort, addressed, on the 
13th of July 18J.5, the following letter to the Prince Re- 
gent, afterwards George IV. 

“ Alt esse Roy ale, 

“ Eti butte aux factions qui diviscnl mon pays, el 
d I'inimitie (tes plus grandcs puissances dc I' Europe, j'oi 
termine ma carrUre politique, ct Je viens, comme The- 
mistoele, m'asseoir ati foyer du peuplc liritannique. Je 
me mets sous la protection de ses lots, que je reclame de, 
V. A. Jt., comme du plus puissant, du plus constant, et du 
plus ghiercux de rues ennemis. ” Napoleon.” 

But though Na[H)lcon wa.s more than entitled to com- 
pare himself to 'riicmistocles, he erred widely in sup- 
posing that the Prince Regent was another Artaxerxes. 
It was, no doubt, indispensable for the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope and the world, and for the advancement of the 
projects of the allied sovereigns, that Napoleon sliouhl 
be placed under restraint. But a sense of what was 
due to themselves, and still more of what was duo to 
the extraordinary individual the chance of war hud 
placed in their powiir, should have secured him the 
best asylum and the most generous treatment con- 
sistent with perfect security. It is needless to contrast 
wh.it they should have done, with what they actually 
did. The sending of Napoleon to St. Helena, and his 
trc.itment while there, constitute the most discreiiit- 
able chapter in the history of modern royalty. It is 
painful to have to rclloct that the government of such a 
country as England should have taken a conspicuous 
part in this unworthy treatment of a fallen foe. Every 
r(*ader of ancient history heartily execrates the vin- 
dictive malignity with which the Romans pursued Han- 
nibal. And yet, in comparing his treatment w ith that of 
Napoleon, it .should be borne in mind that the Cartha- 
gini.an hero never relaxed in his liostilily to his ancient 
and hereditary enemies ; he did not place himself in 
their hands, nor did he appeal to their generosity ; and 
the probability is, that if they had got him Into their 
pow er, they would have despatched him at once, and not 
have sent their illustrious captive to some miserable 
islet, to embitter and insult the few remaining years of 
his memorable life. 

Napoleon arrived at St. Helena on the 13th of October, 
1815, and there ho expired on the ,5th of May, 1821. His 
remains, after having been deposited for 19 years 
in a humble grave, near his prison-house, were, in 1840, 
conveyed with great pomp and ceremony to Fr.ance, 
where, agreeably to the w'ish expressed in his Last will, 
they now repose in the Hotel des Invalides, in Paris. 

ST. MAWE’S, a market-town and sea-port of Eng- 
land, CO. (.’ornwall, bund. Powder, par. St. Just-in- 
Roseland, on the E. .shore of FalmouUi harbour, 2 m. 
E.N.E. I'alinouth. Area ('f par. St. Just, 2, .550 acres. 
Pop., in IKJl, 1,5,58. The town consists of one irrogu- 
larly-Imilt street, .at the foot of a hill facing the sea, the 
inh.ihs. being principally fishermen and pilots. The 
harbour of St. Mawe’s is a creek belonging to that of Fal- 
mouth, the entrance to which is defended by St. Mawe’s 
C'asile, built in the time of Henry VIII. It is governed 
by a portreeve chosen at an annual court- leet. This iu- 
cousiderablo j)l.are .«;ent 2inems. to the 11. of C. from 1502 
till the passing of the Refoi in Act, by which it was^is- 
franchi.sed. Markets on Frid.ays. 

S r. 'I'llOM.'VS, one of the Virgin Islands in the West 
Indies, belonging to the Danes, in about lat. 18° 20' N.. 
long. 65° W., .’J«! m. K. Porto Rico. Its area i.^ e.stimaled 
at 37 sq. m., and its pop. .it about 7,000, of whom 500 are 
whites, I..5(K) free blacks, and the rem.ainder slavey. Sur- 
face inouiUaiiums, and the island generally loss fertile 
than St. Croix. Dioughts and violent hurricanes are 
fr<HjuenUy experioncod. Sugar and cotton are the prin- 
eij al prouncts. .St. 'I'homas has long been, and still con- 
tinues to he, oue of the princi|ial emporiums in the West 

I liulies. It owes this distinction partly to its convouient 
situaclon, partly to Its spacious and safe harbour at St. 

I 'riiomas on the S.'side ot the Island, and partly and prin- 
cipally to the moderation of the Import duties, which 
vary from I to \\ per cent. St. Thomas has, in conse- 
quence, become as It were a depot for the supply of the 
neighbouring islands ; goods being sent to it to be ware- 
housed till opportunity offers for conveying them to their 
3 A 
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filial dMtinatlon. The great articlM of importation are 
manufactured goods, principally from England, but 
partly, also, from other countries of Europe, with pro- 
visions, lumber, &c. from the United States. We sub- 
join an ‘ 

Account of the Import Trade of St. Thomas in 1840. 



Vessels 

Tonnage, j 



entered. 

1 of Imports. 

From <lr«al Britniti • 

42 

9,208 

Dollar!,. 

2,100,IK)0 

Fr«nc« ... 

38 

f..9n 

(.JO.tHX) 

Spain 

7 

620 


lealy . . - 

9 

1,2 VS 

.6.VMX) 

Hamburg and AUona 

yi 

6.S90 

OOO.iMIO 

Flensbiirg 

12 

2,206 

•11,000 

Hr*>int.n 

« 1 

1,1.32 

199.fXH> 

Holland - - - 

2 j 

306 

13,000 

U. States of .\tuorica 
and Urit. America 

1 

217 

.■50,279 

9G8,0(X1 

Totals 

36S 

t“6H7r.Tr~ 1 

I j 


In the same year the colonial arrivals were as fol- 
lows ; — 


ST. VINCENT. Sre Vix f.nt (St.). 

STADE, a town of llanov» r. cap, district of its own 
name, on tiio Sch\vin<.n', near its mouth, in tlie EU>c, 
20m. W.N.W. Hamburg. I’op., witii its suburl)s ami 
garrison, al)Out r>,7(H). On tin* l)ank of the Elbe, adjacemt 
to tlie town, is tiie castle of Urnnsltauscn, near winch a 
vessel is stationed to receive the toll e.xacted l>y the Hano- 
verian Bovernmc-'nt on all vcsstjls pas^i^g np the Ella;. 
Stade has three Lutheran churches, a Kymnasium, a 
cavalry sciiool, a central workhouse, iire. its inhabs. are 
engage<i in manufactures of tlar.uel, hosiery, cVc., and 
have some share in the transit trade on the Elbe. 

Since 17.% English ves-scls Jiave been allow<'d to .sail up 
to Hamburg without stopping to pay tliedutiesat IJiuns- 
haiiscn ; they have, however, to be paid at Hamburg 
befortj the vessel can bo cleared out. 'I'ho duties are 
very heavy on cert.un descriptions of goo<l.s, and are, in 
fact, a great obstruction to trade. It certainly is not a 
little burpri.'iing that the dilfi-rcnt n.alions of Europe, 
and especially tln^ English, should have submitted, for 
so long a peri(Ml, to the impo.sition of a toll on what is 
really one of the most iraportatJt commercial channels 
in Europe. If it be impossil)le utbvi wise to get rid of 
the nuisance, it would be good policy at once to buy an 
cxerapli<»n from the duty. 

ST A1 E.A, a small island of .Scotland, belonging to the 
Hebrides, famous for its Itasaltic ( oluinns.and cavern.s, olf 
the W. coast of the island of Mull, 1/ m. N.N.E. Iona. It 
is of an oval shaj)e, about 1^ m. in rire., consisting of an 
uneven table-land, resting on elitfs of variable height, the 
higlu'St being about 144 It, above the sea. The elills, and 
the eaves by w hicli they are pcrfoi aitMl, con.sist mo.stly of 
basaltic columns, resting on conglomerat*'d trap or tufa. 
The columns are {)artly perpendicular, partly obli«pie 
or horizontal, and partly bent. 'I'he average diameter of 
the columns is about 2 ft. ; but they sometimes extend to 
3 and 4 ft. 'riiey are gcufrally nentagomd and hexago- 
nal ; they* sometimes, however, nave 7 or U sides, but are 
rart^' triangular or rliornlxiid.-d. 'J'hey are not so exqui- 
sitely unitt-d, nor are their angles as sharp as tho.se of 
the Ciiant’s CauHeway. 

Except on the N,E. shore of the island,, at the landing- 

f ilatv. it is almost every where surroumhnl by cliffH liol- 
owfd with caverns. liut the W, side being expose<i to 
the full swell of the Atlantic, and beat by a heavy surp*, 
has be^ comparatively little explored:, and the prin- 
cipal caverns of w Inch we have any certain information 
are on it* E. side. Of these the most celebrated by far 
i* FingaE* Cave, visited and described by Sir Jusemh 
Bankes, Dr. M'Culloch, and Sir Walter Scott. The 
faaicht of the cave, as given by M‘Culloch, from the 
surface of the water, at mean tide, to the centre of the 
ceiling or arch, is about tJd ft., the height of its sides 
3r> ft., and its depth 227 ft.* Its sides are formed by 
ranges of nearly perpendicular columns ; a deep chan- 

♦ mMtum differ In name retnects^ bat not materlany, from 

ttKMw girni I,J Htr ilanis. i 



t’cs-sels. 

Tonnage. ) 

Vessels of Venrsuela and New (Ircnada - 

.V, 

•l.t:i2 

HrltiUi I‘J.uKl!> - - - I 

f.ol) 

9.92.3 

French ditto - . - * 


2, .31 1 

Sp.mish ditto - 

377 

11,981 

J)aiiish ditto 

.321 

1.3,0.37 

llutch ditto 

99 

.3,1 IS 

Swedish ditto 

18 

- .m;9 

Hayti .... 

4.3 

1,81.3 

Totals 

1 

•18,021 

N. B. P.«ide<i a groat number of vrswl 

Is noitlier l.vi 

iling nor 

1 loailiHg lioiDg in that exse frtv from j>ort-ch.\r(;i‘s. j | 
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nelled fissure, parallel to the sides, extends along the 
whole length of the celling, which is formed of the bot- 
toms of columns whitened by the infiltration of car- 
bonate of lime into their interstices. The ^ never 
entirely ebbs from the cave, the inmost recesscrof which 
may be discovered from without. In moderate weather 
boats sail un to its farthest extremity. 

'* It would be no less presumptuous than useless,” 
says Dr. M‘Culloch, “ to attempt a description of tho 
picturesque effect of that to which the pencil itself is in- 
adequate. But If this cave were even destitute of that 
order and symmetry, that richness arising from multi- 
plicity of parts combined with greatness of dimension and * 
simplicity of style, which it possesses ; still, the pro- 
longed length, the twilight gloom half concealing tho 
playful and varying eflects of reflected light, the echo of 
the measured surge as it rises and falls, the transparent 
green of the water, and tlie i)rofound and fairy solitude 
of the whole scene, could not fail strongly to impress a 
mind gifted with any sense of beauty in art or in nature.” 
{^Geolopy qf the JV. Islands.) 

But tho noblest description of this magnificent cave is 
that given by the great minstrel 


- that wondrous dome 


Where, to shame the temples deck’d 
ll_v skill Ilf earthly art hitwt. 

Nature herself, it seenTd, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's nniise ! 

Not for a meaner use a.m end 
Her eiiluinns, or her arches hend ; 

Nor of a theme lcs.s soleiini tells 
T hat mighty sur^'e that thlis and swellfi, 

And still, between eai h awful p.mse, 

From the hlt;h viivilt an answer draws. 

In varieil tone prolong’d and hlj^h, 

That uiocki, tlie urgan’b mehxly. 

l.ord of the Isles, c.int. iv. st. li>. 

In a note on this splendid passage, tho author says, 
“ it would b<; unpardonable ti> detain tlie reader upon a 
womler so often described, aiul yet so incapable of being 
undenstood Ity de.scriptioii. T'fiis palace of Neptunt! is 
et en gramler upon a second than tin; first vit'w. The 
stupendous columns which form the sides of tin; cave, 
the depth and strength of the tide which rolls its dt;ep 
and ht.Mvy swell up to the extremity of the vault, tho 
variety of the tints formed by white, crimson, and yel- 
low stalactites, or jietriiactions, which occupy the va- 
cancies between the bases of the broken pillars whUh 
form the roof, and intersect them with a rich, curious, 
and variegated chasing, occupying each interstice ; the 
corresponding variety bi:low water, where the ocean 
rolls over a dark red or vioUt-coloured rock, from 
which, as from a base, the l)a.saltic columns arise ; the 
tremendous noise of the swelling tide, mingling with 
th<* deep-toncMi echoes of the vault, arc circumstances 
elaewlu rc urip.-iralleled.” 

Mackinnon’s Cave and the Boat Cave, though inferior 
to that now described, arc also magnificont ('averns. 

Stalfa w’as first made known to the public by the in- 
teresting .account of it given by Sir Joseph Bankes, by 
whom it was visited in 1772. (Pennant's Tour in Scot- 
land, Ii.:i0(i., cd, 171)0.) It is now, during summer, fre- 
quently visited by steamers : it Is uninhabited, and has 
not even a house or hut in which any one can take 
shelter during a storm. 

STAEEOUD, a central co. of England, having N. 
Cheshire, E, Derby and Warwick, S. Worcester, and 
W. .Salop. Area, 7.‘»7,7GO acres. Aspect very varion.s. 
'rini N. part, or tliat portion of tho co. lying to the 
N, of a line drawn from Uttoxeter, on the confines of 
Derbyshire, to Newcastle-undcr-Lyne, consists princi- 
l»ally of moorland.s. The hills, in some parts of this 
<listrict, rise to an elevation of about 1,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea ; sometimes consisting of vast heaps of 
gravel, and sometimes of huge cliffs, havhig inimen.so 
mas»e.i of rock scattered round their bases. With the 
exception of some beautiful valleys, the whole of tliis 
district is sterile, cold, and dreary. The soil in many 
pbn es is peat ; hut in some parts, particularly between 
the rivers Dove and Churnet, it is of a superior qua- 
lity, and produces good herbage. The middle and S. 
parts of the co. are agreeably diversified with hills, 
level hands in pasture and corn, plantations, and gentle- 
men’s seats ; but, in its extreme S. angle, the iron- 
works are its most prominent feature. 'I’hc vallcv of 
the Trent is particularly fertile and bc.antiful. Can- 
nock Heath, iminedia’tely to the W. of Kudgely, con- 
Uiincd, in 1813, above 28,000 acres ; and is bv far the 
largest of the remaining tracts of waste land in the co. 
Mr. Pitt estimated the cultivated land, including parK*^, 
at ^X),000 acres, of which, he supposed, 10J]l;b^^, 
meadow and pasture, and 500,000 arable. The latter no 
distribute* a* follows : viz. 200,000 acre* of clay loain, 
or more friable mixed loam ; 200,000 acres of gravciiy 
or sandy loam, or other mixed, including cauTiroous 
*oil* ; and tho remainder, or 100,0(K) acres, of iiunr 
sandy, gravelly, or other soils. (Survey, p.la.) aiu. 
air is sharp and cold j and, In tho W. parts 
there is a great deal of rain. Stafford is more a mini g 
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rtnd manufi\ctuHng than an agricultural co. ; but bus- 
bnndry, though not so far advanced as it might be. Is, of 
late, very considerably iinprovetl. Wheat, oats, beans, 
and barl^ are the i»rinciiml crops. The usual rotation 
on the cTay land is, 1. fallew; 2. wheat; 3. beans; 4. 
seeds ; oats. Various important improvements have 
bocMj eifected vvitliiu the last 20 years, particularly on 
the estates of the Duke of Sutherland, who has ex- 
pended large sums on drainage, on the building of new, 
commodious, and excellent farm-houses, aiul on other 
substantial Improvements. The rattle of Statfordshire 
are princinally of the long-horired breed ; but, within 
no very disUint period, they have been extensively 
(•ros.sed with short-horns ; and the stocks of some of 
th»> principal breeders eonsist, at present, entirely of 
the latter. Dairy linsbandry is extensively practise*! : 
cheoso is the prim ipal product, and it is hut little infe- 
rior to that of ( heshn e and Derby. 'rUc sheep stock is es- 
timated at about lH7,OOn, and tin* pi f)duce of wool at about 
packs. Proportv in eslates, varying from 
u year liowii to lU.v. : farms of ail sizes, from 2-y to ^()() 
acres, but the smaller *-l.iss is d<'cr<‘asing : leases fre- 
f|U<!Utly granted, but the greater number of farms hold at 
will. .Average rat(> of land, in 1><10, ‘iO.v. an .acre. Coal, 
iron, and lime are ff>iiiul in the greatest ahundaneein most 
parts of (l)(‘ (•.■iiiity It is partienlarly famous for its 
potieries atid ir-ui l■.ull.il■l n s. Tim chief seat of the 
former is in a distriet di'uominated T/tc Pof/t-rn'x, be- 
tween Nc'weastlo-uiider- l.yue and Nortou-i>n- the- Moors, 
in wluelt tlien* are several very considt'rable towns and 
villages, mostly s\ipporled by the business. The neigb- 
bourliood affords abundauee of funi clay ainl coal ; but 
the liiK'st clays are principally brought from I’nrbeck, 
ill Dorsetshire, .soapslomt from Cornwall, and Hints from 
the elialk nits near (Jravesend, and from Wales and 
Ireland. The Iron-works ar<* priiieipally situated in the 
S angle of tlie eo., in the vicinity of Walsall, VV('dn<*s- 
bnry, Hilston, \e. I'heir increase has been quite extra- 
rndinary. In 1^30 tliev(‘ were, in all, 1‘23 furnaces, esti- 
inat<‘(l to produce about ‘2I2,()UU tons a year, being about 
double the produce of 1S20. And since tin'll the iin-reasc 
has been but little inferior; for. though the number of 
furnaces li.iS not been increased, they have iteeii ren- 
dered so nnicb m<*re powerfnl .and eliici''nt, that their 
jirodnee in IS.'l!) lias Ina'it estiniateii at above ,%7, <•()() 
tons ! a quantity very deridi'diy <'xeeeding all tb.it was 
prodiJCf'd in all Kngland besides ! In tbi.s respi'ct, indeed, 
StallbidKlure is exeeedi-il only by Soirth Wales; which 
has, within ihese few' years, taken' the le.i<l in this highly 
important hranrh of national industry. (Scrirrnor on (he 
Iron Trade, 'IWi.) The inanuracliire of locks, nails. (>dge 
tools bridles, sinirs, and an iiilinity of other hardware 
articlo.s, is jiros(‘cute<i upon a very largi* si'ale at Wolver- 
hampton, Hilston, and Walsall, and their vicinity. Solio, 
till' famous ostaiilishment of Messrs. Holton and Watt, 
where there is the greatest manufactory of sr«‘am-engiii('s 
in the world, is situated within tliisco., on its extreme 
fioutliern border. (Mass is also made on tim confines of 
W'orcostm shire. Hats, shoes and boots, are prepari'il at 
Statlbrd for oxjiortation, as well as home consumption ; 
and cotton-mills liave bei>n ererted at Hocln-ster amt 
other places. I*rinei|)al rivers, Trent, Dove, and Stour, 
'riie Trent and Mersey (!anal passes through the comity, 
dividing it into two pretty etpial part*! ; and it is intt*r- 
secti'd iiy an immense number of other canals, ami more 
rf vcntly by vari(»UR railways. It is divith'*! into Imn- 
dreds, exel. of the city of Idelitield and the Ix'rs. of 
.Stalford and Neweastlr-nnder-Line, and J parislies. 
it returns 17 mems. to l!u’ 11. of tb; viz. 4 for the eo. ; 2 
each for the city of Liehiield and the bors. of N«'w< a.stle- 
under-Liiie, Stafford, Tamworth. Wolverhampton, .and 
Sioke-upon-'rrent ; ainl 1 lor Walsall. l\<‘gi.-.leM <1 ebr- 
tor.s for the co. In 1H30 lU, IH. ISP; of w liom 10,020 were 
for the N., and S.lhi) for the S. div. In ISil, St.ilford 
h.ad li7,'')7(i inhab. houses, and .AlO.'iOd inhabs,, of w honi 
2.'».S,7'.i<» were males and 2r)l.477 fconales. .Sum contri- 
buted for the relief of tlie poor, in 1H3 H~:m). S2.'.b'l/. An- 
nual value of real property in iHl.'), 1 ,'200,3*23/. : profits of 
trades and professions in Ait to, 510,721/. 

Stafcouo, a pari, and tmm. bor. and market-town 
of England, hnrul. Fireliill, in tlie above co.. of which it 
is the cap., on the .Sow, crossed hem by a neat stone 
bridge, 23 m. N.N.W. Uirmingliam. Poj). of pail, bor., 
which includes, with the old bor., a portion of the par. 
of Castle-church, in 1841, It is generally well- 

built, the houses, several of which are hand.some, being 
of brick and slate ; and is paved and lighted witli gas. 
under the provi.sinns of a loeal act : a good .supply of 
Water is procured from several pulilic pumps. 'Ine prin- 
cipal street runs N.N.W. iVoin tlio bridge; and near its 
centre is the market-square, in wliich is the county-hall, 
» large modern hullding of stone, comprising several 
nand.some apartmente, Desides an assembly-room, a 
grand jury room, courts for the assizes and sessions, 
joayor 8 ofllce, and other apartmoms. The cminty gaol 
IS also a modern structure of extensive dimenslon.s, ami 
well arranged, •both for the health and classiiicathm of 
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prisoners, 200 of whom may be accommodated In separate 
cells, Statford has two pars., St. Mary’s and St. Chad’s, 
now consolidated and in tim patronage of the l4ord Chan- 
cellor. St. Mary’s Church is a large cruciform structure, 
in the early English style, from tlm centre of which rises 
a loftv octagonal tower ; about U,f)0()/. liave been raised 
by voluntary contributions for the repair and restoration 
of this venerable structure. Cliristehnrch and St. Paul’s 
have been recently erected ; tlie lattc'i is a good speci- 
men of Gothic architecture. St. Cliad's is a Norman 
structure, with more Acent English jidditions. Tliere is a 
small but very handsome Rorh. Cath. chapel ; and the 
VVesleyan Methodists, Independents, and the Society of 
Friends have each places of worship, mostly with at- 
tached Sunday-schools. 'Phe grammar school, an an- 
cient foundation, was much enlarged by Edward VI.: 
the income from the endowment exceeds 370/. a year, 
two thinls of wliicli arc paid to the head master, and the 
remainder to the usher. It is open to all boys of the 
town ; but the number of those on llu' foundation seldom 
exceeds 20. The appointment of the masters is vested 
in the corporation, subject to the approval of tlie Hishop 
of Lit'liii(‘ld and Coventry. A diocesan national school 
is established liere, and a lauieastrian school ts supported 
by sub.scription. 'I'be imstitntioii for the relief of tlio 
orphans and widows of the i lergy within the archdea- 
conry of Stafford i.s not only liberally supported by sub- 
scription, but has an income of ‘2,10(1/. a year, arising from 
funded pnqu'rty- Superanmiatcd or intinu clergymen, 
also, are eligible for tlu* benelits of this charity. Tito 
county inliruiary, in tlie Foregate, has accommodation for 
1‘2() in-patient.s, and relieves a much larger number of 
|»ati»>iits at their own dwellings. It lias a respc'ctable 
medical stall", 'riu; county lunatic asylum, established in 
lH|H. i i »'< ivi s inti. Ill - III >t I ail \ from the eo. itself, but from 
tb.' t.ing>lii>ii LI ll••l.lll^ . ilii.iiL'b tlie former are received 
on lowi'r terms than the others. 'I'liis establi.shmeiit is 
supported botli by .subscription c.nd funded propi'rty ; it 
is admirably I'ondncteil, and inaj’ justly rank among the 
prineii>al asylinus in the kingdom. 

I'be buildings comprise accoinnuxlation for 170 pa- 
tients, and the gardens cover an area of several acres. 
'I’liere is an almshouse ; but it is only poorly en- 
dowed. and fast laMiug lo decay, 'i'he manufacture of 
shot s is tlu' principal employment of the iiilmbitants, 
and S('veral manufactiirei s employ laO linnds : a good 
woikman can earn from 20.',. to 3U.v. a week, and tliere is 
a .sti'ady demand for labour. 'Fhe tanning of h'ather is 
no longer carried on to any extent, Stafford is noted, in 
eomnion witli the neighbourhood, for the excellent qua- 
lity of its ale. 

The Manclu'stcr and Hirmingbam Railway passes close 
to tluj town, where it has a principal station. It has 
been, and no doubt will rontiuuc to be, of great ad- 
vantage to the town. 

It has two weekly newspapers, and two hanks. Staf- 
ford was ineorjiorated in the reign of Jolin. It is 
divided, under tiie Muuicip.il Reform Act, into two 
wards, its officers being a mayor, .5 aldermen, and 18 
councillors. 

Tlie assizes and quarter sessions for the co. arc held 
lu're. Tlu* bor. lias retur!U'd two mems. to the H. of C. 
since^ilie '2M Edward 1., the right of election down to 
the Ki'form Act Ix'ing in the ri'sident freemen. Tlie 
Houudary Act included a part of tlu* parish of Castlu- 
ebureb with the old boroiigli. Registered electors, in 
ls."l!>-10, 'I'he custom of horoiigh-Eiiglish, by 

which i.ands tieseend to the younger son, to the exclu- 
sion of ids elder brothers, prevails within the town and 
libertie.s. 

Stafford is, also, the el('Ction-town for the N. division 
of the eo., as well as the priiictjtal seat of a pfxir-Iaw 
union eoiuprising 21 pars. Markets on .Saturday : fairjs, 
■April ISlay 11., .lime '2r)., Oct. 3., and Dec. .S., chiefly 
for horses and cattle. There is also a fortniglitly cattle 
market. 

About a mile and a half .S.W. Hie town, on the site of 
a very old castle, dcinolisiu'd at the close *>1 the pgrtla- 
nientary w.ir.s, .sir (icorge Jt'rniugham, now Huron Staf- 
ford, has built a mavsive stnicturi' after the design of the 
old tabric. ( Trivatc Inforniafion.) 

STA.MFORD, a pari, and miin. bar. and market-town 
of Kngland, S.W. exti' mity eo. Lincoln, on the Wel- 
laiul (crossed here by a stone bridge of live arches), 38 rn. 
S. Lincoln, and HO m. N. by W. London. Pop. of pari, 
bor.. wbieh includes St-amford-baron with the uhi bor., 
a .small portion of the par. of St. Martin, on the opposite 
side of the river, and in eo. Northampton, in 1841, 7,760. 
It is well built, principally of stone, partly paved, well 
lighted witlt gas, and supplied witli water from Wo- 
thorpe, about 1 m. distant ; but the streets are so Irre- 
gularly laid out a.s scarci'ly to admit of description. An 
act of iiariiament was, however, passed in 18A1 for cor- 
1 reeling some of these defects, and for tlie better cleansing 
and paving the town ; and the commissioner* lor exe- 
cuting the act seem resolvi'd that its powers shall be put 
into fui' operation, Mr. Newcomb, proprietor of the 
i 3 A 2 
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Stam/!»rd Mercurv^ has lately improved the N. entrance 
of the town, calleu SeotKuto, by the erection of numerous 
houses in an admirable style of architecture ; but the fact 
of the land N. from the river being common, and that 
in the parish of Stumford-baron, consisting of the park 
and demesne of Burghley. preclude the probability, at 
resent, of any great increase. (Mun. Bound. Report.) 
'he tcMVii.bati, rebuilt in 177(), a large and fine edifice, 
comprises n ses.sions-room, ga<tl, siud munimeiit>otlioe ; 
the town has, also, a small \wll-arranged theatre, 
and assembly rooms. The other public buildings are 
the churches, of which only d remain out of M, St. 
Mary’s, considered the mother-clun rh» was built about 
the end of tlie I3th century, and is cidefiy in tlie later 
English style, having a very fine tower and spire. All 
Saints is an extremely handsome building, witli a tower 
and ociaugular crock<‘tod spire. The livings are all in 
the gift of tile Marquis of Exeter, except St. John’s, 
of which Richard Newcomb, E.sq. is joint patron. The 
■Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Roman Catho- 
lics, have each places of worsiup, and there ar«' niuiieroiis 
•Sunday-schools. 'J'he grammar-school, founded In 15-lS, 
is well endowed, the nett income of the master being 
nearly 7iX)/. a year ; but the school has for many years past 
been of little service to the inhabs. A blue. coat school 
affords clothing and instruction to about ir>uboys: the ' 
petty-school w'as founded in IGOI. and a girls’ national } 
school was o.stahlished in l.Sl.'*. Tlie endowed charities 
are nutnerous and valuable : several hospitals, or alms- | 
houses, have been founded at different times; besides ! 
which, tlit're are several considerablo bequests for the [ 
relief of the aged poor. A liandsoinc intinnaiy li.as re- 
cently been built near tlic town, and fnrni,shes accom- 
inmiation for about 30 in-patients and l.'>() out-patients. / 
There are no manufactures ; but a eonsideral>li* business I 
is carried on In malting, and in a retail tr.ade witli tlie [ 
neighbourhood. Tlie Welland is navigable for barges 
from hence t<i the sea. In the town are excellent hot 
and cold baths ; and races ar»* held in March and July, 
on Wittering Heath, in the vicinity. It has 2 weekly 
newspapers, and 3 banks. Markets on Monday and Fri- 
day, the lattiT btdng for corn. Fairs, Mid-lent Moiul.ay, 
Monday Ixd'ore May 1*2., and Nov. 8. 

Stamford (an. Ste>ni-/or<fc, meaning tlie paved ford) 
was inc<»r|>orate<l in the reign of F.dw. IV'. It is divid(*d, j 
under tlie Mun. Relorm Act, into 2 w'ards, its otlicers ! 
being a mayor and 5 aldermen, witli IH conncillor.s. 
Corn, rev., in 1830, 4,107/. 125. 2^/. Quarter and petty 
sessions are held under a recorder, and there i.s a court 
for the recovery of <lebts under 10/. Tlic custom of 
borough-English, by which laiwled property descends to 
the youngest son, to tlie exclusion of his elder brothers, 

f »revail.s here ; but there is only one copyhold house 
n the town. Stamford has, with some int<*rmissions, 
•cut 2 meins, to the H. of C. .since the reign of Edw. I,, 
the right of flection down to tlie Reform Act being in 
the resident freemen and inhabs. payhig scot and lot. 
The electoral limits w ere enlarged by tm* Boundary Act, 

80 as to Include a portion of Stainford-baron S. the 
river. Keg. electors in 1H39-40, f)70. .Stamford i.s like- 
wise the principal town of a ptair-law union coinpri.sing 
37 pars. The remains of conventual buildings, which 
nr« found abundantly in different part.s of the town, ; 
show that it wa.s formerly of some importance as an j 
ecclesiastical settlement ; and In the reign of l’<lw. 1 11, it j 
became, fora brief period, the seat of a university, which, ' 
however, soon fell to decay. | 

Within a short distance of the town, on it* E. side. Is j 
Burghley Hou-se. the magnificent .scat of the Marquis <tf 
Exeter, one of the finest Elizabethan residences in the I 
kingdom. {Hound, and Mun. Reports, SfC.) j 

STARGAUI), a town of the rrussian states, prov. 
Pomerania, on the Ihna, in a very fertile country, 21 m, j 
K. by H. Stettin, Pop., H.-NX). The cupola of .St. Mary’s 
church is supposed to be one of the most elevated in Ger- 
many. It has a college or gymnasium, founded by a 
nivate citizen in I<i3l, a school of arts, &c., with distil- 
erl^ and different branches of manufacture, 

STE TTIN, an important town and river port of the 
Prussian states, cap. Pomerania, and of a reg. of the 
same name, on the left b.-ink of the Oder, about 3fi tn. 
alKjve where it unites with the Baltic, lat. 23' 20" N., 
long. 14^33' E. Pop., in 1838, 31,100. ( Berg/iatis.) It 

communiiyitos by a bridge with a suburb on the right 
side of the river, and Is very strongly fortifieil. It* is 
well built, and i.s the most ancient as well as the principal 
town of Pomerania. Principal edifices, the royal castle, 
overnor’g house, mint, exchange, arsenal, and theatre, 
t has several churches, of which the principal, St. Mary’s, 
wa* fo«indc<t in l2fKt. The warehouses l>eionging to the 
salt company are the mo.st extensive of any in Prussia. 
'J'he royal square is ornamented by a statue of Frederick 
the (ircut. It is the residence of the provincial autho- 
rities : and has a court of appeal for the circle, a g^'rnna- 
sinm {iliu»tre) foumled in I.V13, an observatory, a semi- 
nan- for the training of schoolmasters, a public library, 
and various other literary institutions. Ship and l>oat 
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building, and the forging of anchors, are extensively car* 
rind on ; there arc also distilleries, with a considerable 
variety of manufactures. Stettin is the seat of an ex- 
tensive and growing commerce, and is now, indeed, the 
principal port of importation in Prussia. She owes this 
distinction mainly to her situation. The Oder, which 
flows through the centre of the Prussian dominions, is 
navigable for barges as far as Katibor, near the extreme 
southern boundary of Prussian Silesia, and is united 
by moans of canals with the Vistula, Elbe, Spree, 
&c. Stettin is, consequently, the principal emporium of 
some very extensive and flourishing countries ; and is 
not only the port of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Breslaw, 
Ac., but also of Berlin ; being, next toDantzic, the prin- 
cipal port in the Prussian dom. Hence, at the proper 
seasons, its wharfs are crowded with lighters that bring 
down the produce of the different countries traversed by 
the river, and carry back colonial products and other 
articles of foreign growth and manufacture. Vessels of 
considerable burden, or those drawing above 7 or 8 ft. 
water, load and unload by means of lighters at the mouth 
of the river, at Swinemunde, the outport of Stettin, on the 
E. coast of the isle of Usedom. {Sec Swinkmundl:.) 
There is a great wool fair in the month of June each 
ear. A bank, similar to that of Berlin, is also established 
lere, with an insurance company, Ac. The principal 
articles of export con.iist of linens, corn, wool, timber, 
ami staves, zinc, manganese, bones, oil-cake, bottles, &c. 
The imports consist of sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
pnxlucts ; wine, indigo, and other dye stuffs ; cotton 
stuffs, )'arn, and raw cotton ; herrings, hardware, oii, tal- 
low, eoal. salt, Ac. .Stettin has considerable inanufactures 
of woollen stnlfs, hosiery, leather, sail-cloth, tobacco. 
Ac., ami the most exten.sive sugar refinery in' Prussia, 
III 1834 there belonged to the port 200 vessels of the bttr- 
don of 49.802 tons, bi'ing about one third part of all tlic 
ships belonging to Prussia. During the same year tlicre 
entered the port 1744 ships, of tlie aggregate burden of 
170.348 tons, 

.STEUBENVILLE, a town of the U. States, in Ohio, 
c.ip. Jefferson-co. on the Ohio, 4.'^ m. M'. by S. Pitt.s- 
Imrg. Pop,, in 1810, 5,203. It is a flourishing well-built 
town, having woollen, cotton, .steam-engine, and other 
machine factories ; saw-, flour, and paper mills ; printing 
estahlisliments, Ac. ; the machinery in many of w liich is 
impelled by steam. It presents every probability' of a 
rapiti increase, the country around being rich and po- 
pulous. {Amer.^lmanac, and O/c.) 

S'l’EVNlNG, a market-town and par. of England, ro. 
•Sufisex. rape Bramber, iiund. Steyning ; area of par. 
3,290 acres. l*op. in 1831, 1,430. The town, on tlie Adur, 

5 in. from the English Channel, and ll^in. S. Horsham ; 
con.si.ds of four indifferently built streets. It has a viny 
curious Norman cliureh, with a great variety of exeellent 
and very elaborate detail. {Rickman s Gothic Archit.) 
The living, a vicarage worth .’108/. ayoar, is in the gift of 
the Duke of Norfolk. Brotherliooil Hull, an old edifice 
of the time probably of H»*nry Vlll., is appropriated to 
a free school, founded in 1014, for the classical education 
of 10 boys. Tlii.s town has never been of any consider- 
able Importance, and, in fact, would not have been worth 
meiiiioiiiiig in a work of this kind, hut for the circum- 
stance of its having sent 2 members to tlie H. of C. 
from the reign of Edward II. to the passing of the Re- 
form .\ct, by which It was disfranchised. The franchise 
was nominally ve.sted in the iuhab. householders paying 
scot and lot ; but w'a.s really in the hands of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the proprietor of the hor. It is a polling place 
for the \V. division of the co., and has petty sessions, 
S'TIRUNG, a central and marit. co. of Scotland, 
having N. the co. Perth, E. the Frith of Forth and Lin- 
lithgow, S. the latter, Lanark, and Dumbarton, and W. 
the latter and Loch Lomond. Area, 321,280 acres, inch 
8.320 acres water. .Surface extremely diversified, con- 
sisting partly of high mountains ; partly of extensive 
moors, bogs, Ac. ; and partly of very rich alluvial carso 
land.s. Ben Lomond, the most celebrated and best know a 
of the Highland mountains, in the N.W. part of the co., 
immediali'ly aliove Loch l.oraond, has an altitude of 
3,191 ft. The Fintry, Campsio, and Lennox hills He in 
the middle and S. parts or the co. : the surface, from 
Ileniiy N.W. to Ivoch Lomond, is in most places very 
bleak and stejile. The low alluvial or carse lands, which 
are extremely productive. He on both sides the Forth 
but principally on its S. bank, extending from Falkirk to 
above Stirling. They are supposed to comprise, in all, 
from .l-j.ooo to 4,'>,000 acres, Tliey consist principally ot 
a bluish clay, intermixed with sand. In the W. parishes 
clay sort predominately ; and, as it rests on a bottom oi 
hard ferruginous clay (/i//), it is cold and wet 
some places along the rivers the soil Is light am* 
gravelly. In the high moors ft Is mossy; and in tlm 
lower grounds them are considerable peat bogs, oo' 
veral large estates ; but property a good ileal 
Farms in the lower districts vary from ‘20 , III 

acres ; but, in tho hilly and monnfainous districts, they 
are much larger. Agriculture very various ; but 
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rally wdl suited to the situation and climate. Drainage 
has recently been practised on a very extensive scale. 
In the carse, wheat, beans, barley, and clover, but par- 
ticularly the first two, are the principal crops. On the 
lighter lands, turnips are largely cultivated ; oats being 
tlio prevailing crop on all the poorer high lands. Po- 
tatoes generally cultivated. Sheep mostly of the hlack- 
faced Linton breed ; but Cheviots have been largely 
introduced. Besides the cattle bred in the co., which 
are not remarkable for their goodness, great numbers of 
Highland cattle are annually purchased for feeding at 
the Falkirk trysts. These are the ^eatest fairs, or 
markets for cattle of any in Scotland. They are held on 
the ‘2d Tuesday of Aug., Sept., and Oct. ; the last being 
the largest. Cattle in all sorts of condition arelirought 
to them from all parts of Scotland, but principally from 
the north ; as arc also sheep and horses. At an average, 
it is supposed that about 80,000 cattle, .'>0,000 shcej), and 
.'»,(KX) horses, are annually disposed of at these trysts. 
Estimating the c.attle to be worth 7/. each, the sheep lls., 
ami the horses 10/., their entire value will be nearly 
O.WjOOO/. ( Yoiialt on CattL\ p. 121.) 

Stirlingshire is said to have about l.a.OOO acres of 
natural wood, and above 10,000 acres of plantations. 
The K. parts of the co. have a finely diversified appc.ar- 
ance; and the view fro)n Stirling Castle is, perhaps, 
unequalled by any other in Britain. {Sire next art.) 
Coal abundant ; and there are large supplies of iron- 
stone, freestone, &c. Average rent of land in IHIO, 
11a-. -Irf. an acre. Extensive works have long been 
established at Carron, for the smelting of iron, and the 
manufacture of ail sort.s of cast-iron goods, whether for 
civil or warlike i)urposes. (.SV-c Cakhon.) Exclusive of 
distilleries, some branches of manufacture, on a pretty 
con«iderable scale, are carried on at St. Ninian’s, .Stirling, 
Falkirk, and other towns. Princijial river, Forth ; to which 
are tributary the Carron, Bannockburn, and otlicr small 
streams. Stirling has 25 pars., and returns 1 mem. to the 
II. of C. Registered electors for the co. in 1830-1(1, ‘2, .323. 
The hor. of Stirling unites with llie hors, of Inver- 
keithing, Dunfermline, Queensferry, and Culro.ss ; and 
the bor. of Falkirk with those of Linlithgow, Lanark, 
Airdrie, and Hamilton, in returning representatives. 
In 1811 Stirling had 15,837 inhabited houses, and 82,179 
inhabitants, of whom 11,070 were males, and 41,100 
females. Valued rent, I0H,.5O0/. Scotch, Annual value 
of real property, in 181.5, 218,701/. 

S'l'iiaiNU, a royal and pari, bor., river port, market 
town, and fortress of Scotlaml, cap. of the above co., ou 
the Forth, IK) in. W.N.W. Edinburgh, and 22 m. N.E. 
Glasgow. Pop. of pari, bor., wiiich includes the suburb 
r»f St. NlnLaiis, in 1841, 10,745. The situation of Stirling 
is magnificent in the extreme. It is built on the S.E. de- 
clivity of a hill, which, rising from one of the most fertile 
plains In Scotland, terminates on the N. .and W., imme- 
diately over the river, in an abrupt basaltic rock, about 
300 ft. in height, sunnounted by a fine old castle. It 
consequently bears a striking resemblance to Edinburgh ; 
but its situation is finer, more central, and in all respects 
more suitable for the capital of Scotland. The view 
from the ca.stle, if not unrivalled, i.s, .at all events, cer- 
tainly unsurp<a8scd by any other in the empire. It com- 
bines all that can give variety, interest, and grandeur 
to a prospect. To the E. it extends over the richest 
valley in Scotland, as far as Edinburgh, commanding all 
the windings of the Forth : to the W. is the fertile 8tr<ath 
of Menteith, the view in this direction being bounded by 
Ben Lomond ; on the N. it is bounded by the range of 
the Ochill hills ; and Immediately to the S. Is the field 
of Bannockburn, the Marathon of Bruce and of Scot- 
land. 

“ The principal street, which extends from the c.istlo 
down the ridge of the hill, with narrow cross stretds 
branching from it down the declivity on e.ich side, is 
open and spacious ; and the houses, though many of them 
bear marks of antiquity, arc generally lofty and comfort- 
able. A new bridge over the Forth ttlnisliod In 18:1,5) has 
been begun, and streets are proposed to be built from it 
on the low ground to the E. of the town. .Several neat 
houses have lately been erected in the ncighbourliood. 
Many respectable families have been induced to settle in 
Stirling, in consequence of the cheapness of living, the 
beauty of the surrounding country, and the society which 
the town affords.” {Fart. BounU. ft< 7 >.) 

11 ° building is tho castle. A fortress Is 

said to have been erected on its site by tho Romans, .and 
there can be no doubt of its gre.it .antiquity. Its Inac- 
cessible situation in the centre of tlie Kingdom, at the 
point where the Forth first becomes fordable, reitWers it, 
Low'lands on the one hand, and 
♦h on the other. No wonder, therefore, 

o a early became a place of great Importance, 

ana that it w-as for a lengthened period a favourites roy.ii 
residence, and the seat of the legislaturo. Previously to 
"''mention of artillery, the castle was a place of great 
I* notwlthstiUHling the additions made to 
works in more modern times. It could not oppose 
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any effectual resistance to an army properly supplied 
with artillery. It is a quadrangular building, with an 
open area in the centre, and, besides other structures, 
includes the old royal palace, principally built by 
James V., and the parliament house; but these vene- 
nihle structures have, by a 8c.indalous outrage on taste 
and national associations, been degraded into barracks 
for common soldiers ! It is stipulated in the articles of 
union w’ith England, that Stirling castle shall be always 
garrisoned, and kept in repair. 

Among the public #uilding8 in the town are the town- 
house, g.aol, Cowan’s hospital, founded ini (>39, and richly 
endowed; tho atheiiEeuin, with a spire I’iOft. in height, a 
hall for thccircuit and sheriff courts, Ac. The old church, 
a venerable Gothic edifice, a portion of which formed 

f »art of the Fr.anciscan monastery, founded in 1494, has 
ong been divided into tw’o places of worship : James VI., 
when a child, was crowned m it. on the 29th of July, 1.5fi7, 
the coronation sermon being preaeijed by tiie famous re- 
former, John Knox. Three churclies belong to the Seces- 
sion : and the Reformed Presbytery, Independents, Epis- 
cop.alians, Wesleyan Metliodists, and Rom. Catlis., have 
each Icfiurch. There are altogether 4 churches belonging 
to the establishment. Some of the houses formerly oc- 
cupied by the principal .Scotch nobles are still met with 
in different parts of the town. Religious dissent prevails 
in .Stirling, perliaps to a greater extent than in any 
otlier town of Scotland. Ehenezer Erskinc, one of the 
ministers of Stirling, vvas (along with his brother Ralph, 
one of the ministers of Dunfermline) a founder of the 
S(*cession, or Associate Synod, about 1740. This town 
has been long eminent for its schools, particularly those 
for classical literature. It hiis also a mechanics’ institute, 
and several public libraries. 

Exclusive of Cowan's hospital, noticed above, founded 
by a citizen of that name, .Stirling ii.as two other well- 
endowed hospitals, exclusive of the interest of 4,000/. left 
in mortmain lor behalf of the poor. But, ‘‘ where the 
carcass is, there will the e.agles be gathered together ; ” 
and, nolwithst.'uuiing the ample provision in question, 
pauperism is quite as prevalent in this as in most other 
Scotch towns. 

The chief manufacture is th.at of tartans, tartan shawls, 
carpets, and yarns, which is Ciirried on to a hu-ge extent ; 
and the dyeing of yarns, home-made clotlis, and silks 
is also carried on. Cotton goods arc manufactured, 
though to no great extent, with ropes, malt, leather, soap, 
and candles. The town has extensive markets, the Corn 
Exch.ange being one of the finest in .Scotland: it has also 
a considerable coasting and retail trade. About 100 ves- 
sels are said to bo engaged in the trade on the Forth up 
to Stirling, and steam-packets, wliich in summer arc 
crowded with pas.scngers, ply daily between the town 
.and GraiUon Pier, near Edinburgh. {Boutui. Hep.) The 
town has a branch bank of tho Bank of Scotland, and 
four other branch banks, and two weekly newspapers. 

Stirling received its first charter from Alexander I. 
in 11-20: it i.s now governed by a provost, 3 bailies, and 
18 councillors. Corporation reveime, about 3,0(X)/. a year. 
'J'hc bor. unites witli Dunfermline, Culross, Iiiverkeilh- 
ing, and S. Queensferry, in sending 1 iiu'm. to the H. 
of C. Registered electors, in 18:19-40, 497. 

Stirling and its immediate vicinity has been tho scene 
of sonic of the most memorable events in Scotch history. 
Ill 1297 Wallace defeated a formidable English army close 
to the toivn ; and the victory of Bruce at Bannockburn, 
In 1314, secured the independence of Scotland. James 
II. was born in the ca.stle ; and there, in 1452, he biiscly 
murdered, with liis own hand, the Earl Douglas, whom 
lie had inveigled thither by the grant of a safe conduct, 
and the assurances of friendship ! Stirling was also tho 
birth-place of James V., and it continued to be his fa- 
vourite residence. Here, also, James VI. resided with 
his tutor, the celebrated George Buchanan {Scotorum sui 
siccidi facile princeps), till he was 13 years of age ; and 
licrc, as already stated, he was crowned in 1.5(37. 

The abbey of Cambuskonneth, one of tl\p richest and 
most magnificent in Si'otland, stood on the banks of the 
Forth, a short w.ay from Stirling. Its ruins are “till 
very considerable. {Frivate Information .) 

STOCKBKIDGE, a market-town .md par. of England, 
CO. Hants, huiui. King’s Sombourn, on tlie Test, a tribu- 
tary of the Anton, and on the Andover Canal, 8 m. W.N.W. 
Wiucliester. Area of par., 1,220 acres. P«)p., in 1831, 
851 . The town comprises only a single street, in which 
,arc numerous inns, its principal support being derived 
fr«>m its situation on the high road between London and 
Exeter. It has a t )wn hall, a neat edifice, erected in 1810 
by the present Marquis of Westminster. From the first of 
Elizabeth .down to the passing of the Reform Act, by 
which it was disfranchised, this petty place, or rather its 
proprietors, enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 mems. to 
the H.ofC. 

STOCKHOLM, a celebrated city of tho N. of Eu- 
rojic, the cap. of Sweden, at the junction of the Lake 
Moelar with the Baltic, 440 m. W. by S. Petersburg, 
lat oSf* '2'V 3P' N., long, 5V R. Pop.,iu 1839, 83,886. 
B A 3 
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It U very strikingly situated, j^tly on a number of Its roof ornamented with statues. The room in which 
islands, at the entrance of the lake, and partly on the the Diet assembles is of moderate sise. Its walls are 
mainland, upon both sides of the l^rait, covering al> hung with the armorial bearings of the principal Swedish 
together an area of about sq. miles. The view of families, and Its seats are submvlded into 4 distinct com- 
the city, when approached from the Jlaltic, commands partments, without, however, any difference as to the 
the paljico, the principal bridge, and other prominent mode of their fittings. The president’s chair, a fine 
objects, and is extremely grand and imposing. “ On snecimen of Dutch workmanship, is at the upper end of 
the islands, and more particularly on those called Stock- the hull ; the nobles’ seats being on the right, those of 
koim (isl, of the Castle), Hiddarhohn (Knights’ isl.), and the clergy on the left, and those of the town and country 
Helge Aud's holm (isl. of the Holy Spirit), all so near deputies m front. In the intervals of the diets the hall Is 
each otlier that they are united w 13 short bridges of sometimes used as a concert- room. The town-house is 
Stone, and others of wood, stand the king’s palace, the an old-fashioned building, with 4 wings. The military 
great cathedral, the bank, the hall of the diet, and most hospital, on one of the more remote Islands, is among the 
of the more conspicuous ornaments of the city : but the best establishments of its kind in Europe. The hospital, 
larger portion of the private houses are built on the founded by Gustav us 111., though spacious, is not so well 
mainland, which on the N. side, called the Ndrnnatm, conducted. 

or N. suburb, slopes gradually backwards from the shore; There are several well-ordered prisons, and puhlic 
but on the S. side, or the Sdderraahn, rises in bold ab- charities of various descriptions ; including a foundling 
rupt cliffs, where tlie white houses nestle beautifully hospital, to which many children arc carried, and which, 
among shading trees. 'I'ho streets on tiui mainland are in fact, is one of the principal sources of the profligacy 
in genera) pretty regular, though not very witlo ; but for whicli the city is distinguished. In the country parts 
many of those on the islands are as narrow and crooked of Sweden, the proportion of legitimate to illeguimatc 
as a lover of irregularity could desire. Ou the three children is about 20 to 1 ; in the towns, as Gk to I ; 
princip.al islands most of the houses are of stone, but in whereas in Stockholm, it is under 2^ to 1 ! The pop, 
the N. and S. suburbs the greater part are of stuccoed of Stockholm has long been nearly stationary, or has 
brick, iiainted white, yellow, or faint blue. In the remote but slowly increased, 'fhe mortality is very h<>avy, 
suburbs, wood is still the only material employed. In the deaths exceeding the births by above l,2(K)ayear; a 
most of t)ie houses tlie stairs and lobbies are of a dark result ascribable partly to the mortality occasioned bv 
blue stone, with such a slipiHTy surface that the stranger the foundling liospital, and partly to the prevalence of 
is exposed to many a tumble before h<‘ gets accustomed dram-drinking, and the poverty and damp lodgings of a 
to them. Most of the great tlioroughfares ar<^ tolerably consider.able portion of the low'er classes, 
well paved, but they are almost wholly destitute of foot- There are several puhlic parks in the neighbourlioml 
paths. In all parts of the city it has been necessary, of Stockliolm. The most eelchrated is the Djurgo) tcti 
irom the nature of the groun*!, to build upon piles. (<leer-garden), to the E, of the city. From its great ex- 
There are no fortifications «»f any kind round Stock- j tent, and romantie character, Mremner says It i.s, witii- 
holm.” (Breinurr, i. ^\'>.) [ out ex< eption, the finest puhlic [talk in Europe, 'I'h.' 

Except some churches, few hnildings t>f importance | rugged pi'ninsula, of which it occupies the greater p,ii t. 
are situated in the N. sulmrb. It contains, however, the i is so liiudy varied with rocks ami trees, that art, which 
two prln«’i[)al squares of tlu' city; one of wliich. the! must do evt'ry thing in the [larks of other great cajiitals, 
“ King's Garden,” bonlcred witli large shady trees, has a ■ has here only not to injure naf iir(‘. The margin of the 
good statue of (’harles Xltl.; wiiile the other, calhal | peninsula is covered with old-tasiiioneii eating-liouses, 
the square of Gustavtis .Aiioiphus (one side of which is i eKre. Within this confused circli' runs the beautiful carriage 
formed by the ofpora liouse, in whi< h (bist.i\us ill. was I tlrivi*, Une<l with intHlern villas of classical design, Swiss 
assassinated in 17‘J2), has a well-exei uted statue of the cottages, Fbalian verandahs, Ac. Among the.se art* placed 
hero w'hose name it Iwars. rroin tins sppiare a very ! cofJee-houscs, equestrian theatres, ami dancing-rooms, 
handsome bridge opens a communication with the prin- while the space between them .ami lh<‘ road is oecnpieil 
cipal island and the royal [lalace ; ami, as all heavy with tlower-plots and shrubberies, tbrough which rustic 
goods are here carried liy wat»*r, it forms the most seats are scattered. In this [lark is tlie, bust of Heilman, 
fashionable ami agreeable lounge in Stockholm, T'lie a lyric poet of great cxcellenct*, in the time of Gusta- 
line of tins bridge crosses Helge-Aud’s island, cutting vus III. The anniversary of this poet’s kirtli is kept 
oflTa small p^irtioM of tlie latter, which, being titted u[» as with groat rejoicings by all classe.s, but es[)<*('ially the 
a ^rden, is the resort of the liest society of the capital. Hacelianalian Club, whose mi'inbers, headed by the king 
The Sddermalm, or S. suburb, is conneetod with tlie himself, come out in festive array, to parade round this 
cHy by a bridge, underneath whicli are^ sluices for draw - bust, which is very ajiiuopriately* ilecorated with gra))es 
ing off the waters of tlu; lake. It ha*s 2 tine t hurches, and vine-leaves.” (/y/'C/nwce’.v /..irwr.v , i. .‘idO, ,'i<il.) Not 
and a statue of Charles XI 1. on the military paraile. far from this popular monument is Jloscndjthl, n fa- 
Though Stockholm has numerous htatues, it has hut vourite summer resichmcc of the king. This, like all 
few public edifices of an ornanientaPk character. I’lie th(? other houso.s in tlie park, Is a poriuhtc woodm 
palace, however, an immense quadrangular eilitiee, eilifice, which species of structure is very common all 
oeguu during the reign of Cliarle.s XII., has a majestic round .Stock liohn. Drottningsholm, Haga, itc., at dif- 
anpearance from wh.'itever [aunt it may Ik* viewed. Its I'erent distances from the eauital, are other royal summer 
N. and S, faces being [)ro!onged eastw ard, towarils the residenci-s. Near Koscndalih Talaeo is an Immemse nqr- 
sea, inclose Ix'tween them a flow er-garden. I'hc lower phyry vase, !) ft in heiglU, and 12 ft. in diameter, w hich 
part is of jiolislied granite ; the ujqier, (d' brick covered cost about 10,000/. ! Opposite Ilaga is tlie new hurial- 
with cement. It craitains a mu.seurmof antiquities and ground, a si-.acious cemidery, in w hich are some fine mo- 
tculpture, with several gocal w'orks liy .Sw»•di^h artists ; ’ numents. ('arlberg and Ulriksdal were formerly roy d 
a picture-gallery, in which are a few fine paintings hy i palac<*s ; but the former has been converteil into a niili- 
Raphael, ’I'eiiiers, Paul Potter. Ostade, &c. ; .sf>me »»ther ' tarv ar.adein)', and the latter into a military hos|)ital. 
superior jiaiutings in tlu? (jucen’s apartment ; the royal j Stockholm is the principal emporium of Sweden. Tlx* 
library, with 40,0(/() voh. { lUtviner), in which a copy! entrance to the hai hour from the IJaltic is Intricate, and 
of every book printed in Swetlen must lie dejaisited ; the I should not be altemjited without a jiilot ; but the water 
mint, the re[iository of n.itiunal art hives, ami a cha[>el. j is d<*« p, and the harbour itself capacious anti excellent, 
very splendidly fitted U[>. IJroatl and massive *iu.iys, j ttu* largest vessels lying close to tho quays. The [)rnici- 
whtch surround the palact; on its E. and N. sides to- : pal exports are iron, timber, and deals. 'I’lie shipping 
wards the [»riiiei['al harbour, etfeetually prevent the • etigagetl in foreign trade has materially declined of late 
noise and cunfusioM the .-.hijiidug. whieli at one [mint ; years; it amounted, in IH.’lfi, to only 130 ships, of tlic 
i$ very den sg, from reaching tlie rttyal ajtartinents. On , aggregabi burden of 22,470 tons. (6Vt; Swkden.) 
one ot the quays, within view of the palace wintlows, is a j Stockholm is also the principal manufacturing town of 
•ta^ie of Gustavus III.; and at the other end of tin;! the kingdom, having woollen cloth, cotton, linen, silK, 
avenue learling from this ptiint, a small, but hamlsonu; I gla-ss, and earthenware f.actorii^s, iron-works, inchxiing 
obelisk, has becai raiserl to liis memory. 'J’he king’s a factoi^ for the construction of steam-engines, &c. con- 
stables, on an adjacent island, form a very extensive ! ducted by a Mr. Owen from Glasgow, sugar refiiujiies, 

quadrangular building, having accommodation for 120 ' lirewerieg, &e. “ 'i'he stranger who has lately come from 

norsei. The churclie.s, externally, ai'e in general devoid 1 ( openhagen is greatly struck with the contrast between 
of architectural merit; but tWb cathedral or .St. Nlchola.s’s ‘ its streets and tho.se of Stockholm. The silence and 

church, adjoining the palace, in which the kings of j order of the Danish cajiital are here replaced by a degree 

Swetlon are crowned, is imposing, from its mass, and has of turmoil and activity. Indicative at once of greutor 
•ome paintings and sculptures of merit, and a remarkable , wealth and greater industry. The number of showy or 
piece of carving, representing St. George and the dragon. I well-ffiled shops is not very great, nor are 
But the most interesting church is the Ktddarholin, in ! frequented ; but in all the more central streets, ^ 

which the kings of Sweden are buried, and in which are J near the palace, gay rquipnges are In constant J- 

preservwl many national military trophies. TTie siilrt? i and the nrineipaT quay, except at the resting ,, 

of this church, destroyed by llgiitning in Is.'l.'i, has suiee noon, exhibits all the bustle of a thriving **‘‘*'1’^*^ ' f 
^en replaieil. Tliere are also (ierinan. Finnish, and {Ifm/incr, i. 3h7.) 'J'he more Important . .iw, 
^otch Presbyterian churches ; a synagogue, Ac. The commerce Are generally carried on by natives 
Rjddarhusct, or Hall of the Diet, creeled in the lime of city; settlers from the provinces hclng compamtmiy 
Christina, is in a peculiar stylo of architecture, and has ! few, except such as arc engaged fu the more woo 
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kinds of occupations. Foreigners, consisting principally 
of Germans and Kngllshmen, with about 600 Jews, aro 
but few in number. Considering, lndt>ed, that the king 
Is a native of France, and the proximity of the city to 
Russia, the small number of Frenchmen and Russians 
may well excite surprise. 

A few years since it was a common complaint that 
there were no good liotols, and tliat lodgings were both 
scarce and dear in the city. Rut several inns have been 
recently built, and, according to Brcmner, the Stock- 
holm hotels may now be considered fully equal to those 
of second-rate towns In other parts of the continent. 
They do not supply dinners, wnich may, however, be 
had at the eating-houses, wIhto a pretty good dinner 
may cost about 2s. “ livtai at the most fashionable places 
in the park,” says Brcanner, ” the charge, as compared 
with England, is extromtdy moderate. We hap|)ened to 
see the bill for a dinner that would not have disgraced 
the Star and Garter. Fish, fruit, and every delicacy of 
the season, wore served in profusion. The wines, also, 
were first-rate, and it\jluded port (here a de.ar wine), 
sherry, claret, Budelsheimer, champagne, and punch, 
supplied to 24 guests ; yt^t the whole charge, Including 
attendance, was only 250 rix-dollars, or about 12s. a 
head.” 

During the summer season nearly all persons in 
tolerable circumstances spend the greater part of their 
time in the environs. At all the pid)lic juares vi.siters 
aro waited on by women ; and a str.inger is surprisrd to 
6(!e many einployrnents (Milrusted to men in oMurr 
countries here undertaken by females. The ferry-boats, 
for instaiK'.e, are abnust all rowed by Dalecarlian fomah ';, 
in their peculiar native costunn* ; tn<,)ngl), if we may rely 
on Mr. Murray’s account, their beauty is not very likely 
to be much injured hy this maseiiline employment. 

Stockholm is not the seat of a university, but it has 
several distinguished academies, iiickiding the Academy 
of .Sciences, established about 1710, with an admirable 
museum of zoology ; th(? Swedish Academy, fouiKUnl liy 
Gustavos III.; the academy of painting and sculpture, 
which has produced Si'rgel, I’ogelberg, Bystrom, iS;c. ; 
and th.at of literature, a college of medicine, schools of 
navigation, drawing, &c., witii societies of agriculture, 
commerce, an<l pliiloso()hy. There aro also several 
clubs and reatUng-rooms, on much the same plan as 
those of London, and various newspapers. 

Stockholm appears to have been founded hy Birger, 
regent of Sweden, in the 1,‘ith century. It became the 
residence of the Swedish sovi'riMgu soon after Birgt'i’s 
death, but w-as not recognised as the capital till the 17th 
cextury, previously to which, Upsala had liccn the seat 
of the court, {Stockholm and its Environs, Stockholm, 
1^19; liremner. Excursions in Denmark, Sweden, f^c., 
ii. .^10— 4(t5. ; Murray's Handbook for the N. of Euro j>e ; 
Coxe, ^c . ) 

STOCKPORT, a pari, bor., and manufacturing town 
of England, co. Chester, on the borders of Lancashire, 
5 m. S.E. Manchester, and 10 m. N. Macclcsliidd. Tlie 
purl, and mun. bor. comprises the towusiiip of Stockport* 
with part of those of Brinnington and Heaton Norris, ami 
the hamlets of Brinksway and Kdgidey in the adjacent 
par. of Chcadle ; and had, in is, 31, a pop. of about 42,000 *, 
and in iHil, of .50,49.’>. The town-proper, which is sup- 

f )osed to occupy the site of a Koinau military station, is 
milt on an abrupt hill beside tin; Mi'rsey, which, sweop- 
i.ig round its E. and N. boundary, is hero Joined by the 
Tame. From the bank of the river the house.« rise in 
successive tiers round the sides of the hill, from tlie base 
to the summit, some having apartments excavated in tlic 
sandstone rock ; and tlie numerous extensive factories 
elevated above each otlier, and spreading over tlie town, 
give it, especially when lightt;d up at night, a striking ap- 
pearance. The most ancient part of the town surrounds 
the church and market-place on tlie top of tlie lull, 
whence various streets diverge in difTorent directions. 
The principal street, cal hni the Underbaiik, follows the 
direction of the old Roman road .S. to Buxton. Tliree 
bridges across the Mersey connect tlie town-proiier with 
its suburbs of Portwood and Heaton-Norris. 

Portwood, ill the township of Brinnington, is large, 
populous, and of considerable manufacturing and com- 
mercial importance. To the W. of Stockport numerous 
streets, houses and factories, cover tlie greater part of the 
hamlets of Brluksw^ and Edgclcy. Heaton-Norris, 
which is situated in Lancashire, communicates with tlie 
better part of Stockport, by .i new line of road, made 
within the last 16 years, and a noble bridge of 1 1 arches 
across the valley and llie river. The.arch over the river, 
built of hard white stone, has a span of above ‘Kill., and an 
wevatlon of 40 ft. above the water. The arches on tlie 
Cheshire side are carried across several streets, Ictiving 
“"^‘‘‘’ughfares underneath. Stockport is well paved, and 
lighted with gas ; and there is an ample supply of water, 
rate. The par. church, tlie chief public 
edifice, appears to have been erected in the 1 4th century, 

• The MunicifiMl Cwpvration Report says, aiiproxlmsUvcly, 43,000. 
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but has been much patched up In later times. The 
chancel had a fine decorated E. window ; but this has 
been removed. At the W. end of the church is a lofty 
square tower, crowned with a pierced parapet and pinna- 
cles ; and in the interior are several ancient monuments. 
The living, a rectory of the clear annual value of 1,8S2/., 
is in the gift of Lady Vernon. There are 2 chapels of 
case, St. Feter’s and St. Thomas’s, Imth perpetual 
curacies, the former worth 220L, in private patronage ; 
and the latter, wortli 110/. a year, and in the gift of .the 
rector of Stockport.* St. Thomas’s, an elegant building 
in the Grecian style, was erected, in 1825, by a pari, 
grant, at an expense of 14, .5.55/. There are places of 
worship for Independents, Methodists, Friends, Unita- 
rians, Roman Catliolics, &c. ; and a good and handsome 
subscriiition news-room. A covered market is not 
much frequented ; but the large open market in the 
centre of tlic town is well supplied and well attended. 
{Mun. Corn. Itep.) A free grammar-school, founded in 
1487, is under tlie government of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany of London. It gives gratis instruction to 1.50 boys, 
from 6 to 14 years of age, sons of iniiabs. of Stockport, 
&c., in the ordinary branches of education. Their nuntin- 
ation rests with three visiters appointed by the Gold- 
smiths’ Court of Assistants. Tlie master has a salary of 
210/., and tlie usher of 10.5/. a year. Some handsome 
buildings for this foundation have been lately erected, at 
a cost of about 4,000/. A large uational school was esta- 
blished at Stoc kport ill 1 n 0.5 ; and li.uuLoinn school- 
housc's, See., were Imilt, at aii expense of 10 , 000 /. A great 
luuubcr of cliildren of both sexes are educated hero: 
and without the town tins establisluneiit has several 
br;mcli .‘Schools. Moht of tin; religious dciiuiiiinations 
have their own Sunday-schools. Tliere are almshouses, 
lor 6 i»oor men, fouuded in 1G83 ; and various other cha- 
ritic’S for tlie redief of the poor. (31*/ Hep. o7i Charities.) 
Two weekly new spapers are published in the town ; and 
it ha.s a joint-stock hank and two branches of other pro- 
prietary hanks, exeliisive of a savings’ b.iuk. 

Formerly, the w iudiug and throwing of silk were the 
principal branc hes of imlnstry in Stockiiort ; but these 
have cieclined in favour of the cotton manufacture, which 
now oc'cnpies the grc'atcr part of the pop. Several large 
factories have been constructed of late years. Tliere are 
also several silk-mills in full activity, the rivers alfording 
an amph' 8Ui)ply of water. {Mun. Eep.) The import- 
ance of Stockport as a manufacturing town i.s, however, 
chielly ow ing to its alnnidant suicply ol coal, obtained from 
l*oyntoii and the districts on the line of the Manchester 
and Asliton Canal, with which it communicates by a 
branch canal. In IH.tP. there w ere in the; par. 2.5 cotton- 
mills, wrought by 1,309 6t«!am-cngine.s, and employing 
upwards of G,8(X) work-pcojde. ( Mills and Factories Hep.) 
'I lie weaving oi\'a]ico has spre.id itsedf over all the nelgh- 
bonriiig villages ; and calico-i>rinting is carried on to a 
great extent, there bedng many large dye-houses In the 
vicinity. Fine woollen cloths, hats, <tc., are also manu- 
factured ; and the construction of machinery is an im- 
portant department. Tlie mun. hor. is divided, under 
the Municipal Keform Act, intoti wards, and is governed 
l)y 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, 'i'ho ancient charter 
of incorporation is of uncertain ilate. Tlieoflice of mayor 
was, till a late period, mostly honorary ; the town now 
has a commission of the peace. Corp. revenue in 1840, 
l,. 5 lM/. I'he Reform Act conferred on this bor., for the 
first time, tlie important privilege of returning 2 mems. 
to the H. of C. Reg. elect., 1839-40, 1,279. By far the most 
interesting object in tlie vicinity of Stockport is the stu- 
pendous viaduct of the Mancliester and Birmingham Rail- 
way over the Mersey, erected at a cost of 100,000/. This 
town was a military post of some consequence nreviously 
to the Conquest ; but as It is not mentioned in Domesday 
Book, it had probably been destroyt'd at that epoch. No 
remains now exist of its ohl castle. In the civil war, 
Stockport w'as first garrisoned by the parliament ; then 
taken by Prince Rupert ; hut finally retaken by the par- 
liamentary troops, who retained it till the. termination of 
the contest. {Bound, and Mun. Hep., Sfc.) ^ 

STOCKTDN-ON-'J'EES, a town, sea-port, mun. 
bor., and par. of England, being, next to Newcastle and 
Sunderland, the priiicinal port in the kingdom for the 
sliipment of coal, co. Durham, ward Stockton, on the 
Tees, near its mouth, '7^111. S.E. Durliani. Area of 
parisli, which comprises tlie townships of Stockton, 
Preston-oii-Tces, and Ilartburn, 4,190 acres. Pop., iu 
1831,7,991. But nearly all this population is agglome- 
rated within the limits of the municipal bor., which lies 
wholly within the township of Stockton. The town, one 
of the cleanest and handsomest in the N. of England, 
consists of a straight and wide main street, about J ra. in 
length, running from N. to S. ; in which aro many good 
houses, built chiefly of brick, though a few are of stone, 
taken from the old castle. From this street, smaller ones 
brancli off on the E. towards the river ; while on the W. 
a great many new houses and streets have been recently 
built. In the N.E. part of the town is a spacious square, 
lately f'nclosed and planted, in which aro some good 
3vA d 
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^jidings. About the middle of the high street is the town ! bor., and gave it the privilege of sending 2 mcms. to the 
ftaU, a conunt^ious square edifice, with court, assembly, H. of C. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 1,023. The 
ana other public rooms ; but partly occupied as an hotel ; smallness of this number, as compared with the pop., is a 
and near it is a handsome Doric column, on the place f consequence of the low value of houses in the district, 
formerly occupi^ by an open cross. Near the S. end of j “The cheapness of building materials, and the abun- 
the town is a humlsome stone bridge, with .*> elliptical ' danee of building ground, render a house rented at some- 
arches, erected by subscription, between 1704 and I7r»9,at ! what below 10/. sufficient ffir the wants not only of the 
an cxptMise oi 8,000/. 1 lie tolls of the ferry over the I higher order of mechanics, but even of many other 
Tees were previously the property of the Bishop of classes. This low rate of house-rent does not arise from 
XJurham, to whom a considerable annuity \va.s mad«^ pay- a depression of trade and wages: no place that wo have 
able by the sliai eholders ; but th^f wiiole dtdit having visited appears in more full employment, more prosper- 
TOen naJd off, tlie bridge became toll free in 1820. A ous, or more steadily advancing in improvement, than 
Httle further 8. theTees is crossed by a suspension-bridge, this Important district.” {Jiottnri. Report.) 
forming part of the Miildleborongh branch of the Dar- The towns and villages compriseti in the Potteries, 
lington and btockton Railway. The Port Clarence Rail- or in the pari. bor. of Stoke-upon- Trent, are so near 
way terminates on the Tees, a little N.R. of Stockton, each other, that their limits are not easily defined, and to 
ij K * watched by an efficient police, and well a stranger the entire district has the appearance of a 

. . . large straggling town. A very large proportion of the 

Ihe par. church is a neat brick edifice, with a tower poj). is engaged iu, and a still greater is dependent for 
80 It. in height at its W. end. The living, a vicarage, support on, the manufacture. VVith the exception of the 
aZ nett, is in the gift of the Bishop gold used iu gihling, most of the materials employed are 
of Durham, there are places of worship for Baptists, worth very little; so that the value of the tinislied ar- 
Friends, Independents, Methodists, Unitarians. and Rom. tides, as well as tlieir exquisite beauty, and adaptation 
Catholics, several having .Sunday. sduyds attached; a to every purpose of utility and ornament, is* mainly 
mechanics institute and library, a subscription-library, ascribable to the skill and labour expended upon them, 
and a neat tlicatrc. A charity-school was founded here The wives and children of the workmen arc usually em- 
by subscription in 1721, and a school for girls in 1803; ployed; anil though they work together in factories, yet, 
and Stockton, with tlio adjacent parish of Norton, has as they reside in separate cottages, the manufacture par- 
a scholarshi]) at Brazennose College, Oxoii. Some takes largely of the domestic character, 'riie wages of a 
almshouses, estahlishod in 16S2, were rebuilt in 1816, whole family amount to a very considerable .sum. “ 'riu* 
aiul afford accommodation to poor persons. It has noxious process of glazing, so injurious to the health of 
a dispensary, a savings' hank, and many benefit socie- those <*m[»loyed, has been rendered nearly free from its 
^ deleterious effects by the substitution of l>oracic acid for 

The only manufacture is that of sail-cloth ; for which lead, which was formerly whollv used, hut now only in 
there were, in 18^17, three considerable establishments, (he proportion of 8 per cent. The people employed in 
employing nearly 400 hands. The two railroads that branch were formerly not admissible into clubs, and 
which pass to the town employ a good many hands; wcreconsidered as degrailed objects from the iusaluhi ity 
and Stockton is said to he in a nrosperoU'* state. ( Mun. of their employment ; l)Ut they are now gladly received 
Corporation itep.) New coal inine.s of large extimt into benefit societies.” {First Factory Report, h. ii. 
have recently been discovered in tile neighbourhoiKl, and )>• 78.) At present (1841) the Potteries are rather in a 
the trade of the port h.as incroa.'U'd considerably of late depressed condition ; hut, speaking generally, the work- 
years. In |8.31h^ there were shipped coastwise from people have a healthy comfortable appearance. The 
Mocktmi, 1,:5()S,778 tons coal, exclusive of 8<'.,i>i;9 tons Sunday-schools in the district are extremely well attend- 
shipped lor foreign port.s. In 1840, .Stockton siqiplied the ed. (Statistics o/ the Jirit. Knip., i. 712., 2d ed.) 
juetriipolis with 1 ,h:i.o carg(X*.s of coal, amounting to S'l'CNK, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
495,;i69 ton.?. Linen and worsted yarn, and lead,- Ac., are .St.ifford, hund, Tirchill, on the Trent, and on the high 
also shipped in considerable quantities. Dross amount ro.-ul from London to Idverpool, 20 ni. N.W. Lichfield. 
Of customs’ iluties collccteii at the port, In I8R), Area of par. 2(M):{0 acres. Top., in lH.‘ll, 7,81)8. The 
97,225/. The port dtu s belong to the Bi.shop of Dur- town consists principally of two .streets crossing each 
liain, as lord of the manor, hut are leased to the cor- other, and is pretty w'ell built. ’I'ho par. church is a 

f oration at a nominal rent. Stockton is supposinl to moiiern structure, with a low square tower; the living, 
ave lieen incorporated about tlie I3tli century. The a perpetual curacy, worth 214/. a year, is in the gift of the 
muu. tor, is now divided into 2 wartls, and i.s governed crown. Here are chapels for Independents, Wesleyans, 
by a mayor, 5 other aldermen, and 18 cofinclllors. C'or- and R. Oaths, : w ith a free sdiool founded in 1558, and 
poration revenue, in 1840, 1,201/. The bor. has, under other charitable endowments. The 'I’rent and Mer.sey 
the Mun. Reform Act, a commission of the peace ; be- Canal pa.sses through the town, the inliab. of which are 
•ides weekly petty sessions and coiirts.haron 8 times a principally rng.aged in the manufacture of shoos. Petty 
year, for debts not above 4^)5. 'There is, however, no sessions are held here every fortnight. Stone is sup- 
gaol, hut only a IcKk-up hou.se in the bor. Stockton is posed to owe its origin to a monastery founded in 070, 
of considerable antiquity, and was long the occa.sional afterwards made subservient to that of Kenilworth, 
residence of the bishops of Durham. Its ca.stle was de- Market days, Tucsday.s : 4 cattle fairs are held yearly, 
molished by order of parliament in 1647. {Muti. Corp. Meaford, in Stone par., was the birth-phice of Sir .lohn 
Apnendix^ iii. &c.) Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, from his great victory 

sTOKK-UPON-TR ENT, a f»arl. bor,, town.ship, and over the Spanish fleet, off Cape .St. Vincent, on the Mill 
par. of fciigland, co. Stafl'ord, hund. Pireliill, on the Fch., 1797. 

Trent, ^ m. E. Newcastle-undcr-Line, and |.5rn. N. f»y .STONEHAVEN, a bor. Of barony, sea-port, and 
\V. Stafford. Area of par., 10,490 acres. Pop., in 1831, market-town of Scotland, co. Kincardine, of whicli it is 
37,2^. The pari. bor. comprises the most populous tlie cap., on the (icrinan Oee.an, at the point where two 

portion of the par., including the townships, or rather small rivers, the C’arron and Cowie, tall into a small 

towns, of Hanley, Slielton, I.iuie End, I'l-nton, &c., with t»ay, flanked on hoUi bides by lofty rocks, 14 m. S. by 
thoseof Burslem, 'TunstalLand Ru.ston Gr.ange, and the W. Aberdeen. Pop., in 1831, 3,050. It consists of two 
hamlet of .Sneyd, in adjacent pars., being, in fact, co-ex- parts: the old town, on the S. side of the Carrori, is 
timsive with the district termed the potteries. It ha.s an irregularly and badly built ; but the new town, on tiie 
entire area of about 16,(XK) acres, and a poj)., in 18.31, of N. bank of the river, on the estate of Mr. Barclay of 
nearly .51, <X>0, and in 1841 «^f aixmt 70,(MM), Stoke- Ury, wiiich has rapidly grown up, is comparatively 
upon-Trent is lighted with gas, and well supplied witfi well built and handsome: it consists of two parallel 
water. The old parl.sh church being much decaje.J, streets and cross streets, with a large square in the 

a new and handsorrie church was erected in IK'Ai, centre, and is far superior, in wealth and pop., to tlio 

partly by subscription among the inhabs. In it has other. The two towns are connected by a handsome 
been plactxl a bust of the great founder of the eartfien- stone bridge. The parish churches of Dunottar and 
ware manufactory, the celebrated Josiah Wedgwood, who Feltercsso are in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
died in 1796, an<i who wa.s admirable alike for the im- which has also two chapels, belonging respectively to 
provements he introduced into tlio fabric of the ware, the Episcopalians and Seceders. Exclusive of other 
and for the classical elegance and purity of his designs, seminaries, the t(»wii Ras n free school for the educHtion 
The living, a very viduable rectory, being worth 2,71 a of 60 |M)or children. The harbour, wliich is a natural 
year nett, is in the gift of J. Tomlinson, Esq. ft lias, basin, has been a good deal improved by the erection o 
also, chapels fur various dissenting sects, and a large n;i- piers, and aifords a safe refuge for the smaller class of 
tional school. The 7'rent and Mersey canal passes vessels. 

through Stoke par., and on its banks are niimeroii.s 'J’he Ifthab, engage to some extent in the herring and 
wharfs for shipping the earthenware, which is the great, hadilock fisheries, having, in 1839-40, had 172 boats em- 
^d, ipdeH, almost the only pro<luct of this district, ployed in this department. It has a flax and a woollen 
The contrilmtary townships of Burslem and Hanley have mill, but neither i.s of considerable size, and two branc 
been air e^y noticed. (1.487.960.) The tow ns now in- banks. The tratlc of the town is Inconsiderable, 
eluded within the district called the Potteries have al- Dunottar castle, about 2 m. S. from the town, stands 
most all risen to importance since about ITW, when on a lofty peninsulated rock, projecting Into 
commenced his carwr. I’hc Reform Act lM*lng separated from the mainland by a vast 
erected it and the districts specified above Into a mtL natural fosse. The summit of the rock, which is mow y 
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occupied by the ruins of the castle, comprises about 

acre. This castle was, for a lengthened period, the 
property and residence of the noble family of Keith, 
Earls Marischal. It was forfeited and dismantled after 
the rebellion of 171. \on the attainder of its noble pro- 
])rietor. Owing to its pi)8ition, it was formerly a place 
of considerable strength, and has been repeatedly be- 
sieged. ( Municipal Boundary Report i Pennant's Scot~ 
land, iii. l.'iO,) • 

STONEHENGE, the name given to a gigantic ruin, 
consisting of vast stones, partly upright, and partly 
fallen, on Salisbury Tlain, co. Wilts., England, 2 m. W, 
Amesbnry, and 7 m. N. Salisbury. Though its present 
appearance be tliat of a confused mass, justifying, iu 
gome degree, Camden’s epithet of insnna suhstructio, it 
is seen, on a little examination, that its original form, 
which may be easily traced, was circular. When perfect, 
it had consisted of two outer concentric circles of stones, 
with two inner groups of stones. Tlie outer circle, the 
diameter of which is 100 ft, appears to have originally 
consisted of 30 upright stones, of which 17 are still 
standing. Tiieir average height i.s about 14 ft.; and 
their sides 7 ft. by 3 ft. h'aeh of these upright stones has 
tenon.s on its upper end. on whieli were placed horizon- 
tal stones or imjiosts, with mortietvs to correspond with 
the tenons ; ami these imjmsts being connected together, 
formed a continuou.s cireul.'ir arcliitrave all round the 
fabric. The inner circle. Hfl. 3 in. witliin the outer cir- 
cle, consists of smaller stones, more; irregularly shaped 
tlian those in the outer circle, and wifiiout imposts. 
Only H stones of this circle are now stamiing; hut tliere 
are remains of 12 others on the ground. Within the 
inner circle arc 2 groups of stones, liaving between them 
a large flat stone, called tlie altar. Somt^ of tliese In- 
terior stones are of vast size, and havt; imposts similar 
to those of the outer circle. According to what app(‘ars 
to he the most accurate ealeulation, .Stonehenge, when 
entire, must have comprised, in all, 12!> or 130 stones. 
I'hey consist mostly of a flue, white, compact sandstone, 
closely resembling, or ratluT identical with, the gr(‘j- 
wenthers and other detached masses of stone scattered 
over tlie surface of the downs in the vicinity of Avebury 
and Marlhorotigli. 

1'his gig.intic structure Is surrounded by what must 
originally have been a deep trench, about 30 ft. in 
breadth ; and connected witii it are an avenue and cur- 
svs. Tlie former, a narrow road of raised earth, extemls 
in a direct line from wliat is supposed to liave Ixv'u tin? 
grand entrance to the structure, a distance of -Mil yards, 
when it divides into two hranehos, one leading to a row 
of harrows, and tlx? other to the cursu.t, an artilH’i.illy 
formed flat tract of ground. The latter, |jm. N.K. from 
Stonehenge, is hounded by parallel hanks and ditches, 
measuring 3,036 yards in lengtli, by 110 yards in 
breadth. 

Such is a brief notice of this stunendons monument, and 
of its principal appendages. Similar remains are found at 
Avenury, in the vicinity, and in various places iu Hrit- 
tar.y, the Orkney Islands, &c. Conjecture lias exhausted 
itself in vain, tliougli frequently ingenious, attempts to 
explain the origin ami use of this wonderful fabric, and 
others of its class. The most common opinion is that it 
was raised by the ancient Uritons for a druidical temple. 
We have eisewliere (see Avkhuhv, I. staled our 
r •asons for believing the statement of its having boon 
connected with the worship of the druids as altogether 
unfounded; and tliere is no evidence to show (hat the 
ancient Britons raised or could raise so cxtraordin.iry a 
structure. In truth, we ktwiw notliing of tills and tlie 
other monuments of the same kind, beyond the fact of 
their existenee. They belong to a pencxl of which all 
records have irretrievably perished ; and it is extremely 
Improbable that the veil by which their origin, and the pur- 
pose of their founders, Is now hid, should ever be draw n 
aside. Inigo Jones, tlie learn(!d Dr, Stukely, Dr. Smitli, 
Sir II, C. Iloaro, Gougli, in ids cd. of Camden, &c., Iiave 
given descriptions of Stonehenge. A good account of 
the ruins, with n view of the diltbrent tlieorics as to tlie 
origin and purpose of the structure, may, also, be found 
in Rees’s Cyclopa-diu. 

STONEHOUSE. See Plymoittii. 

STORNOWAY, a hor. of barony, sea-port, and 
market town of Scotland, on the E. side of the island of 
Lewis, one of the Hebrides (which see), on a line bay, 
36 m. W. by N. from the nearest point of Cromarty, on 
the main land, lat. Syo 13' N., long. 6^ 16*' W. Pop. of 
tow’n and immediately contiguous villages, about 
wr ^ which is the most considerahl(% town iu 
the Western Islands, has grown up, williln no very long 
period, from a paltry hamlet of anout a dozen houses, 
lu ^nscquence of its favourable situation for carrying 
“erring and cod and ling fisheries, especially 
the latter. Though not regularly built, the houses are 
Btibstantlal, and slated, and tliere are some good shops. 
1 ne harbour is formed by a pier ; and the bay, which 
Is spacious, and has deep water, is fiirmcd by two low 
headlands and an island. Scafurth Lodge, the occasional 
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residence of Mackenzie of Seaforth, proprietor of the 
island of Lewis, is in the Immediate vicinity of the town. 
There is a parish chnroh, town-house, and custom-house, 
the gross revenue collected at the latter in 1S4() being 
64f>/. There is no prison in the island. Though many 
of the peopio are Roman Catholics, there is not a single 
Protestant Dissenter.' 'I'he means of education, which 
formerly were very deficient, have been incrcaseci mate- 
rially of late years. Gaelic is the language generally 
spoken throughout the island : in Stornoway, however, 
it is giving way to Englisli, and divine service is now 
performed one part of tiie day in Gaelic, and the other in 
English. 

Sinull packets, supported by government, ply w'nekly 
between .Stornoway and I’ollew, on the coast of Ross ; 
and in summer Stornoway is sometimes visited by 
ste.amers from Glasgow. 

Tlie herring fisiiery lias latterly declined ; hut during 
the year ending the r)th of April, 1840, l.a.HlO cwts,, or 
700 tons, cod and ling were cured at Stornoway and 
Barra ; it may be worth from 12/. to \hl. a tf)n. During 
tlie same year .'")74 boats, manned by 3,336 men and boys, 
were fitted out from tlie same places for the fishery. 
I'lie town lias ahraneli bank, and a rope manufactory. 

With the exception of a small district immediately 
around Stornoway, the island of Lewis is in the most 
backward state imaginable, and the inhah. poor and 
wretcheil in tin? extreme ; nor, owing to the emburras- 
iiH'iits of the present proprietor, is there much prospect 
of any speedy cliange for the licttcr. (New Statistical 
Account of Scotland, Ross, and Cromarty, 115. 140. ; An- 
derson's Guide to the 1 liirhlands, 482.. Ac.) 

S'l’OURBRiDG E, a market-town of England, co. 
Worcester, hun<l. Halfshire, par. Old Swinford, on the 
.Stour, here crossed by a stone bridge, 18 m. N.N.E. 
Worcester. Pep. nf township in 18.31, 6,148. Thougli 
irregularly built, tlie li()ti.se.s are pretty good : it has a 
liandsoim? market-house, a theatre, a rubsrri]iti()n library, 
ke. 'riie (‘piseopal cli.ipcl, erected by sub.Hcription m 
1742, is beyond the jurisiliction of the hisliop: the living, 
a etiracy, in the gift of the inhal). householders, is worth 
134/. a year. Tliere are jilaees of worship for various 
.sects of Dissenters, and a uelbendowed free school, 
founded liy Kdw. \ I., in which Dr. Johnson receivixl 
tlie rudiments of his education. Stourbridge has a na- 
tional school, and a grc.it number of benevolent and 
hent'lit assoeiatioiis. It is govenuMl by a baililF, town- 
clerk, &e. ; and lias ptdty sessions, and a40,v. court of re- 
quests. It has manufactures of glass and earthenware, and 
hardware: the iron trade of the town and neighbourhood 
is cotisidorahle, and most part of tlie iron-work us(*d in 
the construelion of tlie eustom-liouse and new post-office, 
London, came from Stourbridge. 'I’he town communi- 
cates, by a hraiicli canal, with the Stafrord.shirc and Wor- 
cestersliire ( anal ; by which great niiiiilicrs of bricks 
are sent hence ((» tlie metropolis, and elsewhere. Markets 
on Fridays. Fairs, J;in. 8. and Mar. 29., for horses and 
cattle ; .Sept. 8 ,, for cattle and sheep. 

STOUUrOHT. a market-town of England, co. Wor- 
cester, liund. Halfshire, par. Kidderminster, at the con- 
HiK'iice of tlie Sevi'i ii and Stour, 3* m. S.S.W. Kidder- 
minster, willi tlie pop. of which town and par. its own 
is returned. It is wholly of modern date, owing its 
origin to the Stailbrdshire and Worcestershire (Janal, 
which joins the Severn on its S. side. It i.s well built, 
principally of brick, and i.s partially paved, and lighted 
with gas. The Severn is here crossed by an iron bridge, 
the centr.'d arcli of wliich has a span of l^Oft., ri.sing to 
50 ft. above the surf.ua* of the river. Stoiirporl has an 
extensive transit trade, being, in fact, one of tlie princi- 
pal entrepfds between the K. and W. parts of the king- 
dom. Markets on Wednesdays ; fairs, Easter Monday, 
Sep. 15., Dee. IH., chiefly for liops and cattle; also a 
meeting every Thursday, for hops. 

STOW-MARKFT, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Suffolk, bund. Stow, on the Gipping, a tributary 
of the Orwell, and on the road and half way between 
Ipswich and Bury. Area of par., 1,24(1 acres. Fop. in 
1831, 2,672. The town consists principally of a main 
street, with many good houses, and has a bustling and 
thriving appearance. The par. ehureli is large and 
handsome, part of it being in tlie decorated, and part in 
the perpendieular style ( Richmnn): it has a tower and 
slender spire of considerable height, a peal of 8 bells, &c. 
The living, with that of Stow-Uplaiui, adjacent, a vicar- 
age worth 281/. a year, is in the gift of ~ Wilcox, Esq. 
(Keel. Rev. Rep.) The Baptists, Methodists, &c., have 
meeting-houses, and there are various schools and bene- 
volent societies. Stow-market is connected by a navi, 
gable canal with Ipswich, and has a lirisk trade in malt 
and barley, with manufactures of cordage ainl sacking. 
Near it is the house of industry for the hund., a hand- 
some edifice on an eminence, erected at an expense of 
12,(K)0/. It lias petty sessions, a manorial court, Ac., and 
is a polling. place for the W. dlv. of the co. Markets on 
Thursdays ; lairs, three times a year. 

STlv.\r \NE, an lulaiid town of Ireland, W. side co. 
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Tyrone, prov. Ulster, on the Mourne, near Itf confluence 
with the Finn or Foyle, 1 in. E. Lifford, and 14 m. 
S.S.W. Londonderry, Pop., in 1836,5,147. It is built 
on the estate of the Marquis of Abercorn, in a tine valley 
enclosed by lofty mountains ; and has a good linen mar- 
ket, an extensive retail trade, and a considerable trade 
In the eJ^ort of grain and provisions, by way of London- 
derry. The older parts of the town, along the river, are 
low, with narrow dirty streets and moan houses : but in 
the newer parts there arc some comparatively good 
streets, shops, and houses. It has a par. church, a R. 
Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian and two Methodist 
meeting-houses, a fever hospital and dispensary, a mar- 
ket-house and a scssions-house. and a bridewell. It Is 
connected by a bridge with its suburb on the left bank of 
the river. Under the ^luiiicipal Reform Act (3 and 4 
Victoria, cap. lOH. ), it has a i<)r{)or;dion entitled the 
sovereign, free burges.ses, and commonaltv. Previously 
to the Union it returned 2 moms, to the Irish H. of C., 
but was then disfrauehised. It has a par. school, a I.an- 
castriau do,, and some other scliools. The trade of the 
town is imicii facilitated by a canal, about 4 m. in length, 
from it to where the Foyle becomes navigable for 
barges of 40 tons, {liailwatj licpurt, .Sc«) 

Quarter se.ssions are held in A[)ril and October, petty 
tessions on alternate Tuesdays, and a manor court, with 
jurisdiction to the amount of 2/ . is held once a montlj. 
Adjoining the town is a valualde .salmon fishery, tiu* pro- 
duce of which is mo.stly sent, cither fresh, packed in ic(‘, 
or pickled, to the Rritish markets. I’ost-otlice rtuamue 
in 1830, l,l.')8/. ; in 18:0), Hranches of tiu* Agricul- 

tural, Provisional, .uid llclf.ist banks wcii' opened in iH.t:*. 
“ I saw little <»r nothing of rap^ in Strahane: there was 
a respectable look about Hie peojile ;nul every thing (dsc.” 
(Inghs'jt Ireland, ii. I 87 .) I’cr'<'ns ('(tniing to atli nd the 
assizes for the eo. Donegd, lield at l.itford, usually take 
up their re.sidcnce in Strahane. 

STK.-V r.SU ND. a ^trongiy fortified toun of the Prus- 
sian states, pruv. Pomeranfa, cap, rcg. and circ. of the 
same name, on the narrow strait si'parafing the Isle of 
Kugen from the eoniincnt, I.if. f>l'^ I'J' 2s" K., long. 13'-^ 
7' yt/' E. Pop. (183 I ), 11,713. It was foundivl in 1200. 
Streets narrow and dirty, houses ill-lmilt ; but it has a 
fine arsenal, and .sonic good public buildings. It is en- 
compassed on the land side t»y lakes and marshes, so 
that it can only he a})|)ruarhed by l)ridges. Its forti- 
fication.s, which had been dismantled, have been r«>no- 
vated and greatly improved since Is|;\ so that it is now 
one of the strongest pla/fs in tlie monarchy. It has a 
gjunnasium, two public litnarics, ami an orphan a.'.jlnm, 
with breweries, distilleries, aiul various mamifa<'tur<*s ; 
and carries on a enn ider thh- cornnierce, exporting corn, 
timber, iK'cr, linens, Ac. Its pm t, tliongh .small, is con- 
venient and s.'ife, hut it laljours umh-r a deficiency 
of Wider. Close to (he town tiie depth doc.s not exceed 
7 feet, at a little (li.stat)( e it incK'a.ses to 10 feet, and 
in the offing ther-- is 1.3 feet. In Isjl (here belonged 
to StraUuml 72 ship.s, of the burden ol 6 ,m>I la.sls. 

STR.AN I{.\ 1'. U, a p.'irl. and royal iior. and .sea-port of 
Scotland, CO. Wigtow 11, on fiat gromul, on the inner or 
S. shore of the inlet of the sea call» tl Loch Ryan, on 
the high road from I)umfiie.s to Port(>atrick, 21 m. \V. 
bv N. vVigtown. Pop. of royal br,r., in |84I, 3,431) ; hut 
the pari, bor., which includes some contiguous .sulmrhs, 
had then a pop. of 4,8sl). It consists i>f three .street. s 
parallel to the shore, united by several cross streets. 
The principal streets are neat, and pr« tty wa ll hnih ; 
but there arc a great many wretched hovels in tin* lanes 
and outskirts of the town, mostly occupied by Irish im- 
migrants. It has a town-hall, gaol, a < huri h belonging 
to the establishment, with various dissenting cha|H*ls, 1 
parochial and 7 unendowed scliools, 2 very g«wjd siili.serip- 
tlon lihrarie.s, and a good public reading-room. It is the 
centre of a c<jnsiderabl(* retail trade ; hut lias no manu- 
factures, except some liand-looin weaving, on areount 
of the Glasgow wnmifacturcrs. It has three branch 
banks, a savings’ hank, and a weekly new spaper. Ia»ch 
Ryan, .is a fine basin. Opposite to a place called (’aim, 
on its K. shore, there is good anchorage, and water suf- 
ficient to float the largest ships. Stranraer harbour 
dries at low water; hut it would not he ditllcult. by car- 
rying out the pier to a greater distance into liie loi li, 
to make it lu-cessihle at all times of the tidm In 1840, 
36 vessels belonged to the port, of the aggregate burden 
of 2,039 tons. Its customs revenue is inconsiderable, 
and inadequate to defray the cost of the estahlishment. 
Steamers regularly ply between the port and Glasgow 
and Belfast. A large proportion of the pop. are Irish, 
mostly in an abject state of poverty. Stranraer w’as 
made a royal Imjt. In 1617. It has IH roimcilJors. C'or- 
ratioTi revenue, in 1840, 267/. It unites with Wigtown, 
hlthorn, and New Galloway, in sending I inem. to the 
H, of C. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 220. (New 
8tati$Ucal Acamnt qf Scotland, No. XXL 94.; OJJicial 
JUhtmg ; and Private Information . ) 

STRASIiOUIKi (an. Argentoraium), a fortlfte<I city 
9t Faraoce, on its E. frontier, dep. Bas-llhiu, of whicli it 
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I Is Ihe cap., on the III, within a short distance of the 
I Rhine, to which its glacis extends, and across which it 
communicates with Kchl by a bridge principally of boats, 
al)out 100 m. S. S.W. Mentz, and 2.')0 m. E. by S. Paris ; 

I lat. 480 34' 66" S., long. 7° 44' 51" K. Pop., in 1836, 
50,239 (many of whom are PrcAesfants and Jews), cxc. 
the garrison, generally amounting to 6,()()0 men. The 
city is of a triangular form, is enclosed by a bastioned 
line of ramparts strengthened by numerous outworks, 
entered by 7 gates, and has on its E. side a strong penta- 
gonal citadel, built by Vauhan. By means of sluices 
constructed under Louis XV., the adjacent country may 
be laid under water ; and several additional defences 
having been constructed since the pence, it is now one of 
the most important fortresses and arsenals in Fraiure, 
and has the largest d(‘p6t of artillery. Strasbourg is 
agreeably situated, and generally w<*ll laid out : its streets 
are mostly narrow, with lofty houses ; but it has several 
rather large and regular squares. 'Phough for a length- 
ened period united to France, it still has all the outward 
appearance of a German town, with which the costume 
and language of its inhabs. correspond. 'I'lie 111 and its 
branches intersect the city in all directions, „and are 
rros.sed by numerous wooden bridges. Without the walls 
are several suburbs. 

By far the most remarkable public edifice is the minster, 
or cathedral, one of the noblest structures of its kind. 
It is said to have been originally fomuU il by (’lovis, in 
.SOI; but Charlemagne eonstnictHil the cliuir. tin; only 
part that .snrviv(*il the destruction of the old cathedral hy 
lightning in 1007. 'I'he modern ImiUling was begun in 
10I.'>. but not fiui.Nhed till the loth century, 'i'lie eiitiio* 
li'ugth of tile interior is 37S ft ; brradlh, 140 ft. ; lu-iglil, 
from the pavement to the roof of the nave, 76^ ft. 
'I’he \V. or grand enfr.ince has, on its N. .stiie, a .spire, of 
the extraordinary height of 4.'57^ Paris, (ir 46')2 Rug, u. 
(Srlii ribi'r) ; being, if the dinu'iisions be accurate, libouL 
7 ft. higlier th;m St. Peter’s in Rome, and about 5 11. 
higher than the great pyralnifl of Cheops. It is of 
open work, and combines with the most perfect solidity 
extra<»r<iinary lightness ami elegance. The view from the, 
top of this spire is one of the must extensive and linest 
that can he imagined ; it is, however, mjoyi'd by few 
only. The ascent to the top of the tower inay, indeed, 
1)0 "accompli.shed without much difficulty, and the view 
from it is superb; but the ascent tin nee to tlie lantern 
roquirea very ))()werful nerves, and, in fact, ordinary 
visiters are not permitted to atlempt it. Tlie erection of 
this famous spire was commenced in 1276, by Erwin do 
.Steinbach, and continued hy his .son, his daught<*r Sa- 
bina h.aving also contributed some fine sculptures to the 
j.'riticipal portal. It was finished in 1 i;i9, under tlu* di. 
rection of .Schulz, an architect of Cologne, licsiile tin; 
grand prirlal an* cque.strian statues (»f Clovis, Dagohenl, 
Rudolph of liapshurg, and Louis XIV.; and over its 
centre is a marigold-shaped window of stained glass, 
.'■»1 ft. in diameter. 'I’lie inti'rior ha.s a line stone 
carved pulpit, with uumeroiH monuments, statues, 
\c. 'Pile l.unous a.^tronomiral clock, constructed hy 
Isaac Ilahrccht, which indicated the days of the montli, 
the places (A the sun and moon, and other eelestial phe- 
nomena, has been standing still for a considerable num- 
ber <>f years. Napoleon is said to have contemplated the 
repair of thi.s curious piece of rnecliaxusm. In Inc churcli 
of St. 'I’hoTiin.s is the magniticeut monument in lionour 
of Marshal .Saxe, the chef-d truvrr of Pigalle. Here, 
also, is amonuinent to Kradi, tlie hi.storian. The Temple 
Netif, given, in IfiHl, to the Protestants iu exchange for 
the cathedral, the church of St. William, tho Vhdteju 
lioi/al, tlie large puhlii* library, said to contain (though 
we do not place implieit confidence in the statement) 
1,30/(00 vols., the new synagogue, (he theatre (with a Iiaiid- 
somo front of six Ionic columns), the prefecture and 
Ollier public rosidenres, the arsenal, barracks, cannon 
foumlry, and other military establishments, and varioiio 
public schools, are ileserving of notice. 'Phere are sevi rai 
liospitals and asybims, civil and military jiri.sojis, an ex- 
change, corn, fisli, amt other markets, various assurance 
companies, a royal d'i-tnlous, a botanic garden, 

Acc. The enviion.s are well cultivated, and Strasbourg 
has many go<xl public walks ; the principal of wliicli is 
the i'outadea, without the (ity, laid out by the marshal ol 
that name in 1764. 

Strasbourg Is a hrshop’s see, the seat of a court ol 
primary jurnsdietion, council of prud' homines, and ‘I 
chamber of commc'ice ; of a university academy, royal 
eollego, mint, boards of forest economy, roads, aiut 
bridges,** and of customs; the Lutheran consistory loi 
the S. of France, faculties of law, medicine, sciences, Ac., 
It. Cath. Itnd Protestant seminaries, and societies ol 
agriculture, literature, and arts. The museum ot 
aca<!einy is very rich in the natural products of Alwcc. 
The city is divided into four cantons, in each of 
a justice of the peace and a police commissary. It has an 
extensiro royal manufactory of snuflT, for whicii 
Imurg is famous ; with considerable manufactures o 
woollen, linen, and cotton stuffs, sall-ciotb, cutlery, stec 
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articles, metal buttons, cotton twist, leather, hats, paper, 
playing curds, earthenware, shell articles, printing types, 
chemical products, he., exclusive of dye-nouses, brew- 
eries, printing establisliments, and sugar refineries : the 
pdt*!sde foies gras of Strasbourg have attained to high 
gastronomical celebrity. The trade of Strasbourg is very 
extensive, its situation on the llhine having rendered it 
a great frontier entrepot. 

Strasbourg is very ancient, and most probably, indeed, 
existed jirevionsly to the Romans. It assumed the name 
of StrateburgueTi in the Gth century. On tlie first par- 
tition of the Frankish territory it was included in the 
kingdom of Austrasia, and on the second in Lorraine. 
In the 10th century it belongo<l to tl»c (lerman emperors, 
and subsequently became a free city of the empire, winch 
it continued to be till KiHl, when it was taken possession 
of by Louis XIV., and finally annexed to France. Pierre 
Schajfier, who contests with (Juttenberg tlje honour of 
being the inventor of printing, and Generals Kellermann 
and KU!ber, are among the distinguish(‘tl natives of Stras- 
bourg. 'rijo latter is buried in the calh(*dral, and a monu- 
ment lias been erected to ins memory on tlie artillery pa- 
rade. { I lugo, art. JtuS-Hhin; Schreiher, Guide du lihin ; 
Guide du I'ot/. eti France ; Murray's Handbook, Sjc.) 

STRA TFOIin-UPON-AVON, a town, mnn. bor. 
and parish of Kngland, co. Warwick, huud. Rarlich- 
way, celebratcid as the birth-place of Shakspeare, 7 m. 
S.W. Warwick. Area of par., (i,K0() acre's. Pop., in 
IH31, 5,171. The town is finely hitualed on a gt'iith? 
acclivity rising from the W. bank of the Avon, wliich 
here! expands to a bn'adth of abovit 1.30 yards, and is 
crossed by a bridge of 14 arclies, built in the reign of 
llenry Vll., but repaired and widened in isi l. In tlio 
older parts tlie liouse.s, tlioiigh intermixed with others 
of more modern date, Imvi? ;ui atili(pu? apix'urancc* ; 
several new streets h.ive, li()w<'ver, lu'rn constriu tc-il of 
late years, and tlie corporation has distingnisluHl itself 
by tlie aiil it has givi'ii to improvements of all sorts. 
(Munirifjat liot/nd. liepott ) it has a large, handsoim?, 
cruciform church, with a sipiare cmbattl(;d tower, sur- 
mounted by a lofty spire : the transepts, tower, and some 
parts of the nave, are e.arly f'.nglish ; the rest of the 
building is mostly a mixture f)f d(>cor.it('d ami perpen- 
dicular. (Hickman.) It has several fine old monu- 
ments. Of lliese the most Interesting by far is that of 
Shakspeare, on the N. wall of the chancel. It is con- 
structed partly of marble, ami partly of stone; consisting 
of a ball-length bust of the poet, witli a cnsliion before 
him, placed under an ornamental canopy, between two 
columns, supporting an entablature, under the bust 
are the following lines : — 

•Iiiill' In r,lium, Rnniii nrfc* '^f'l^nneu^, 

'J irra ii t;It, im. ni, li.il.ii. 

These are followed by six lines in English ver.se ; and 
on a flat stone, wdiich covers the grave, is an entreaty 
not to disturb the dust “ emdoased h<‘are,'’ and an Im- 
precation against such as miglit profane the aslies of the 
mighty dead. 

The living of this church, a vicarage, wortli 231)/. a year, 
is in the gift of the Karl of Plymouth. Here is also a 
chapel, that once lielonged to the guild of the “ Holy 
Cross,” suppressed at tlie Reformation : it is of tlie age 
of Henry VII., in the perjiemlicular stylo, and has se- 
veral enrions fresco paintings on its walls. Attiiched to 
this building is a nail for the liretlircn of tlie guild, since 
used for the meetings of the corporation ; alms-lionses for 
21 poor persons of bt)tli sexes, and a free graniiiiar-sehool 
for children, natives of the hor. Tlie inmlern town-liall, a 
building of the Tn.soan order, erected in 17G3, h.is a Imll 
GO ft. in length by 30 ft. in breadth. Having been deilieated, 
at the jubilee in 17G'J, to the memory of Shakspeare, it 
is thence called the Shakspeare Hall. It is decorated 
with pictures, by Wilson ami Gainsborough, of the great 
poet and Garrick ; and outside the building is a statue of 
the poet, which, witli the pictures, was presented by 
Garriek. Here are national, L:ineastriaii, and other 
schools, 2 public libraries, a neat theatre, &c. The 
Mun. Corp. Report says that some of the cliaritios in 
the town are liighly spoken of. The town i.s governed 
by a inayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 councillors, but has no 
commission of tlie peace and even its court of record 
has fallen into disuse, (/orp. revenue, in IH-lO, 2,1‘.M/. 
Tlie only manufacture curried on lieltmgs to one of the 
departments of button-making, and it is by no means 
extensive. Markets on Fridays ; fairs G times a year, 
mr cattle, corn, jtrovisions, &c. The Avon is navigable 
by barges from the Severn to Stratford, wher^* it unites 
with the Stratford Canal, which is itself connected with 
the Worcester and Birmingham Canal. * 

Little, unfortunately, is Kuqwn of the life of tUe illus- 
trious poet to whom Stratford owes all her celebrity. 
He first saw the light on (as is supposed) tlie 23d of 
Apnl, 15G4. Having married in lie soon after went 
to London, where he protiuced the greater part of liis 
immortal works ; and having returned to Stratford to 
•pend the feveuiiig of his days, died there in IGiG, on the 
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23d of April, the anniversary of his birth. This brief 
notice comprises nearly all the authentic information wo 
possess regarding the greatest of dramatic poets, not- 
withstanding his death occurred little more than two 
centuries ago ! “ No letter of his writing ; no record of 
his conversation ; no character of him, drawn with any 
fulness by a contemporary, can be produced.” (Hallam.) 

The house in which the great poet was born, in Ilen- 
Icy Street, is still standing ; and is tlio resort of all 
visiter-s to the town. It lias, however, been converted 
into two houses, and otherwise much altered. The 
house in whicli Shakspeare passed tlie latter years of 
liis life was, to the disgrace of those concerned, demo- 
lished in 17.59 ; when the famous imilberry-treo he is 
said to have planted in its garden was also cut down ! 
(H brier's Strniford-on-Avon : Municipal Boundary Re- 
port, S(C.) 

S'l'RATFORI) (STONY), a market town and par, of 
England, co. Bucks, hund. Newport, on the Ouse, which 
is here the boundary of tlie co., and is crossed by a stone 
bridge, GJ m. N.E. Buckingham. Area of par., 70 
acres. Fop. in 1H31, 1,0.53. It is built on the line of the 
ancient Watiing Street, and is supposed to occupy the site 
of the Lactodurum of the Romans. The houses are 
mostly of Ireestono. extending for about 1 in. on either 
side the road. Tlie parish elmrch was rebuilt in the 
Gotliic style, in 1777 : tlie living, a jierpet. curacy, worth 
130/. a y»ar. is in tlie gilt ot (ho llislioi* of Lincoln, 
'I'liere are meeting-houses for various dissenters, national 
and Snnd.iy .schools, a socii'ty for apprenticing cliildren, 
X'c. At an inn in this town, the persf»n of tlie. young king 
Edward V. was seized, and Grey and X'anghan arrested 
by Eichard duke of Gloucester. The only maiinfacture 
is that of lace ; but tlie inhal). have some trade in com. 
Markets, which are well suf'idied with jn-ovisions, are 
hi'ld on Fridays: fairs, 21st Aug., and Friday before 10th 
Oct., for hiriiitf'servauls ; and 12th Nov. for cattle. 

riiOl' 1 >, ,1 !• irl. bor., maiket.t('wn, and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. (.doncesti'r, hund. Bisley, on the Slade or 
Siroud-water, near its junction with tiie Frome, 9 m. S. 
Gloucester. Ar»>a of par., 3,990 acres. Pop., in 1831, 
8,G()7 ; in 1841, h.GSO. The p.irl. bur., however, is not 
coniiiied to the town, but includes the whole clothing 
district, of which it may be regarded as the centre, com- 
prising about 14 parishes. The general characteristics 
of the district are, ” the situation of tin' mills on streams 
in dt'ep ravines; the scattert'd and irregular manner in 
which the houses are built on the hill sides ; and the 
contrast between the high land (in many cases either 
wood or common, With few inhab.) and the valh:ys stud- 
dial with houses and thickly i)eopleil.” (Pari. Round. 
Report.) 

Stroud stands on the side of a hill, and consists chiefly 
of a long .street, crossed by another at its base: the 
houses are good, and tin? street.s well paved and lighted. 
The parish cliureh, a large edifice, h.us a tower with an 
oetaiignlar steeple at its W.eiul. 'llie living, a perpetual 
curacy, worth 132/. a year, is in the gilt of the llishop of 
Gloucester. 'I'here are places of worship for Baptists, 
Independents, Weslcyaiis, Ac. ; and several charities for 
educating poor children, and giving relief to the poor. 

Stroud, and the district of whii h it is the centre, owes 
much of its pro'.perity to the Stroud-water, which is not 
only made ;i\ail,ibie I'or the working of machinery, but is 
said to be jiceuliarly ailaplcd to the dyeing of scarlet and 
other colours. The clothing trade has, in consequence, 
dxtemleil itself principiilly along the banks of the river, 
on which there are imnierous fulling-mill.s, Ac. In 18.38, 
there were 14 mills in .Stroud par., about half impelled 
by water and half by ^U•am, w hieli employed together 
1,299 workpeople. (Mills and Factories Rep.) 

'Fhe prosperity of the town and district depends, of 
course, upon the state of the clothing trade, and partakes 
of the fluctuations incident to the latter. Power-looms 
have* begun to be introduced into tlie nianufactgire, but 
hitherto they have iM)t made miieh progress. The 
Thames and Severn Canal, which nasscs close to the 
tow’U, is of great advantage to its trade. • 

The Reform Act conferred on Stroud, and its adjacent 
district, as specified above, tlie important privilege of 
sending 2 mems. to the H. of G. Registered electors, in 
1839-40, 1,202. Petty si'ssions for the Inmd. are held in 
Stroud. Markets, on Fridays : fairs. May 10. and Aug. 
21., for cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

STIJULWELSSENBURG, a town of Hungary, cap. 
CO. of its own name, 18 m. N.E. Lake Balaton, and 35 m. 
.S.W. Bnda. Pop., with its two suburbs, 20, (KH). (Ber- 
gbaus.) “ Though formerly a Roman tow n, and a name 
of frequent occurrence in Hungarian history, it contains 
nothing remarkable. The palace of the bishop, and 
some of the buildings connected w ith it, are hanasoine; 
but the streets are badly pavod, and the whole town dis- 
agreeab\y;placed in the centre of a huge bog.” (Paget's 
Hungary, i, 2.57.) It was, for a lengthened period, the 
residence of the sovereigns of Hungary, and has a royal 
mausoleum, in which 14 of them are buried. It has a 
gyiauic.iu'u and other U. Cuth. schools a military aca- 
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detnv, a Magyar theatre, See . ; with manufactum of made on the stirroundlng hills ; and about 3 m. N.E. the 
woollen cloUi, dannel, soap, and leather. (AuJtr. Nat. city is Kannstadt, resorted to by the citizens and others 
Eneyclop., Sfc.) as a favourite watering-place. 

Sl'UT rOAllD, a City of S. ’Germany, cap. of the Stuttgard suffered severely in the wars of the ICth and 
kingdom of Wirieinburg ; on the Nesen, a small tribii- 17th centuries ; but it escaped with little loss during the 
taryoflhe Neckar, about 1^ m. from its embouchure in last war, though repeatedly occupied by the armies on 
that river, 3S m. S.K. by E. Carlsruhe, and 120 m. N.W. both sides. {Berghaus ; Mctntninger, licschr. von IVUr- 
Munich Lat. (of the gj’mnasium) 48 ^ 40' 32" N. ; temberg ; Strang; Spencer; Murray's Hand-^ook for 
long. 9*^ 10' 48" E. Pop., including some suburban vil- S. Germany, See.) 

lages, about 38,500. (Berg/iaus.) It is situated in an SUDBURY, a pari, and mun. bor. of England, prin- 
SQiphitheatre of fertile hills ; and having been, for the cipally in the co, Suffolk, but partly also in Essex, on 
most part, laid out during the present century. Is one of the Stour, here crossed by a stone bridge, 18 m. W. 
the cleanest and handsomest towns of Germany. Ipswich, and .50 m. N.E. London. The pari. bor. 

“ The approach of Stuttgard is exceedingly pretty, includes the throe pars, of St. Peter, St. Gregory, and 
The road pa-sses through an avenue of lofty poplars, and All Saints, and some small extra-parochial districts on 
you enter the broad and harulsorne A'.rXur SVru.viC, with- the .Suffolk side of the river, with the hamlet of Ralling- 
out encountering any of tliose disagreeable or vulgar dcn-cuin-Brunden, in Essex : its area may amount, in all, 
appearances th.it fre<iuently distinguish the suburbs of a to about 2,I(;0 acres, and it had, In 1831, a pop. of about 
capital. The city may be said to stand in the centre of 5,500, of which 4,077 belonged to the old bor. “The 
a garden : on every sitle it is surrounded by vineyards town of Sudbury lies towards the .S. extremity of the l)or. 
and orchards. In the ancient part of the town, the It is a neat, clean, and well-built town. Under the pro- 
streets are narrow and crooked ; but in the modern, visions of a local act, it is lighted, the footpaths flagged, 
they are broad and handsome. The court and the mi- and the roads kept in repair: it is also watched o^casion- 
litary, with the other'necessary concomitants of a capital, allj\ The town has been much improved of late years 
give it rather a lively air; and there is usually a great internally, but the buildings have not extended beyond 
bustle ill the stroet.s.” (Strang's Grrmnni/ in 1831, ii. its former limits, and, indeed, this cannot occur ; for the 
391.) Other travellers say that it is very tlull, prc.scnt- lands immediately surrounding the town, which are 
ing little to interest a stranger; and that, like nio.'^t adapted for this purpose, are sul>ject to a right of common 
Other capitals of petty states, it Ims a p.irade of iin- pasture during part of the year. It is said, that if thi.s 
portance, to which it is really not entitled. It has right could be aboli.shed, the buildings would probably 
also been evidently a mistake to plant the city on the increase.” (Mun. Corp. Itcp.) Siulbnry has 3 churches, 
dirty and stagnant N'esen, iustc.ad of the Neckar, a fine All .Saints, St. tJrcgory, and St. Peter; mostly in the 
navigable stream, which might have opened for it a con- perpendicular style, but some of the tracery, and other 
siderahle traihe to and from the Rhine. And from In'ing parts, have liei'ii much mutilated. (Hickman's Gothic 
placed in a deep hollow. It is in winter, according to Jrr.) 'I'he living of All .Saints, a vicarage, worth 119/. a 
Spencer, enveloped in mists and fogs, while in summer ye:tr, is in the gift of — - Sperling. Esq. ; those of St 
it is unhealthy from malaria. (Germany and the Ger~ Gregory and St. Peter, curacies, worth 100/. a year, arc 
mans, il. 337.) in the gift of Sir L. Maclean. Kxerpt a large Indepen- 

The new roval p.alaoe has the adv.antage, if such it bo, detft chapel and a Baptist chapel, there are few or no 
of being situated both in town and country ; opening on other buildings worth notice; and no remains exist of 
one side into .a fine park, and on the other into a spacious the Beni'dictine priory, founded in the reign of Henry If. 
square, planted with trees and fronting the Kduics The grammar-school, founded in 1 191, has an income of 
Sltasse, or King’s Street, the finest in the city. The about UK)/, a year ; and there are various other charities, 
palace is an imposing freestone edifice, begun in 1740, including a n.itional school, at which about 150 children 
and completed by tiie late king. It has a centre and two attend ; but the education of the poorer classes liere is said 
projecting wings’; the w hole forming, like Buckingham to be very defective. 

Palace, three sides of a square. The par.ipcts are <leco- .Su<lbury w as one of the towns in which the immigrant 
rated with handsome statue.s ; but the roof imme<liately Flemish wimlleu manufacturers were established by lal- 
al)ove the grand entrance is surmounted, we cannot say ward III. Its woollen trade has, howev«‘r, been for many 
adorned, w ith a large gilt crow n. cushion, &e. I'he same year.s ne;irly discoininued, though, luckily, it has been 
Wl taste does not prevail in the intenor, though even rej)laced by that of silk. In 1838 there were estimated 
there ostentation and costlines.s are every where visible, to be about fiOO looms in the town; of which 270 were 
(Autumn near the Hhine, p. 310. ) There are a vast wrought by men, 250 by women and girls, and HO by boys, 
number of apartments, and sev< ral are fitted up w ith 'J'hey were then, however, little more than half employed, 
splendid tapestries, from the Gobelins at Paris, presents Mantels, lutes, and gros-de- Naples are the articles prin- 
from Napoleon to hi.e ally the late king. Be.sides which, cipally manufactured. Jacquard looms are not very geno- 
the palace contain.s many uood I hnniili paintings and rally introduced, I'he .Sudbury weavers are said to be 
iculptures bv Danekker and Canova. In the same public less expert iu making fine goods than the weavers in 
square in which Die new' palace is situated arc the old Snitalfields ; hut wages are nearly the same in both, 
palace and the theatre. The former, m)\v oecupit'd by Tne average per week, after deducting expenses, was, in 
the officers of the court or government, has the a.Hpect of 1>W8, for velvet.s and satins, 12.r. ; for figured good.s, lO^. ; 
a feudal fortress; and behind it Is a Gothic church. In and for gros-de- Naples, about /.v. fid. In a<ldltion to silk 
which are monuments of the Dukes of Wirteinberg. we.aving, tliere is at .Sudbury a inanulacture of bunt. 
The theatre i.s mertdy a wooden building ; but it has ings, which employs about 200 looms iu the tovMi. 
usually a good company. These are wrought by women and children, or old men 

Some other buildings are worthy of notice ; as the pa- unfit for silk-weaving. The wages obt^iined at this cm- 
laces of other moinbers of tlie royal family, the Stande- ployment avt'rage from 2s. '2d. to 4s. Gd. a week. (Hand- 
kaus, or chamber of the parliament of \Virteinbcrg, to loom IVeavers' Hep. il.) 

the debates and divisions of which the public are a}way.s .Sudbury l.s governed by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 
admitted; the cty county-house, chancery court, new 12- councillors ; and has a commission of the peace, a 
barracks, post-office, royal and city .schools, large bos- w'cekly court of record, Corp. rev., in 1840, 317/. 1 -a’* 
pitaJ, workhouse, royal stud-house, adj(tining the palace. The pari, and mun. hors, are co-extcnsivc. 
with an extensive stud of fine horses, royal staldes. and .Sudbury has sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. from the 
riding-school, Ac. .Siuttgaril has G I.,utheran churches, early part of the reign of Elizal>eth. The Boundary Act 
a Calvinist and a Rom. Cath. church, ami a synagogue, increased its limits, as already noticed; but it is said. 
The public library, open daily from 9 to 12, and from 3 whether justly or not we do not undertake to decide, to 
to 5, a very large and valuable collection, comprises from be now, as formerly, distinguished by the venality of a 
I70.00^to I80,00bvols., inclmling a magnilicent collection large portion of trie constituent body. Hog. electors, 
ofBihtcs. The miiscMim of natural hi.story comprises a In 18.30-40, 594. Markets on Saturdays. Fairs, March 
remarkable collection of fossils found at Kann.stadt. 12., July 10., and Sept. 4., for earthenware, glass, and 
There are royal cabinets of medals, antiquities, mcKiels, toys. (Purl. Hep.) 

maps, charts, Ac., and many private libraries and roller- Gainsborough, the eminent artist, worthy, as a>r 
tlont. Without having the pretensions of either Munich Joshua Reynolds has stated (Fourteenth Discourse), to 
or Dresden, to beconsidereifaseat of the fine arts, Stutt- rank among the first painters of the English “f-^*?***’, 

S rd has been distlnguish^xi as the hirth-pla<'e or resi- a native of .Sudbury, where he first saw the light m 172/. 
ncc of several of the most eminent Gertnan literati and .Sudbury was hI.»o the birth-place of Dr. Enfield, whose 

artists ; as Schiller, Danekker, Menzcl, long the editor Compendium qf Hruckcr's I hstory of Philosophy Gatawa 

of the Litteratur- Hiatt, Baron Cotta, the famous pub- up with great skill and judgment, and Is, in fact, tn 
Usher, Ac. Many of Danneker’s finest works arc In this best work on the subject in tl)e English ^' 3 nguage. 
city, and here Schiller wrote his Hobbers. .Stuttgard is .SUEZ, a4own and sea port of Egypt, near the N. ex- 
ao Industriotis town, though unfavourably situated for tremfty of the gulph of Its own name, which is also 
trade. Cotta’s publishing estal)lishment is one of the N.W. angle of the Red Sea, 7fi m. E. j -t 

most extensive on the* Continent. Next to printing .50' 10" N., lonK.30*^ l.V .5" E. Pop* recently estimaw 
and bookbinding, the weaving of woollen and cot- only 1,500; but this must be independent of the nui - 
ton gfw>ds, and the making optical, mathematical, and ons pilgrims and merchants, wlio are 
rausTcal instruments, are the cniof branches of manufne- through the town, Suez being on the main p of 

turiug industry. .Some agreeable effervescing wine is Cairo and Mecca, and on that by which the commerc 
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Egypt with the countrieg to the eastward is carried on. 
The head of thogulph on which it stuiids has always been 
the seat of a considerable transit trade, and the ancient 
cities of Arsinoe and Kolzuin stood In the neighbour- 
hood ; but Suez is a comparatively modern as well as a 
very mean town. Turner says, “ Take it for all in all, 
Suez is indisputably the most miserable place 1 have seen 
in the Levant. Its only gat(f is to the N.W. : three can- 
non are mounted near jt, and there are eight more on the 
banks of the sea. In its present state, 50 men could take 
it with ease. Suez produces imtliing, being on ail sides 
surrounded by the desert. 'I’lie clothe.s, and even the 
provisions, of tin* inliabs. are all brought from Cairo, to 
the last loaf. Freiiiient caravjins cojne from .lalla and 
Jerusalem, bringing oil, tol)a<To, and soap.” {'I'nrnt'r's 
l.evnnt, ii. 414, 415.) It siilfered much fnnn the French, 
by wliom it was in great i)art destroyed ; and it now con- 
sists merely of sun-dried brick liousos .ami unpaved 
streets, with about a dozen mosques, a Greek ehiireh, 
custom-house, \c. \ the whole surrounded by a ruined 
wall and some entrenehmi'iits tliroun up by th«‘ rreneli. 
it is wholly destitute of water, wliich is brought to it liy 
the Aralis from wells several miles distant, and, liesides 
being high-priced, is of a nau.seoiis deseri|)tion. Tlie jiort 
is accessible only by boats of from .10 to 00 tons. Steamers 
and other vessels belonging to the li. I. (.'ompany moor 
outsiile a sand liar at a (iistance of 2 m. from the town 
Itut since the establishment of w liat lias been called the 
over-l.and route to India, Suez has Ijecome a jilaee of con- 
siderable importance, and is now the residence of an 
agent for tlie E. 1. (’ompany, and of several commercial 
agents. 

Tlie Gulph of .Suez, whicli at low water is in many 
pirts so shallow as to be fordable, is mcmoralile in 
Sacred Hislory as tlie scene of the submersion of I’ha- 
raoh and his host. 'I'he istliinus of Suez, eonneeting 
Asia and .\frica, i.s a sandy waste, between 7<> and HO m. 
across. Near Suez may still bo seen the vestiges of tin* 
canal cut by riiar.aoh Is’eelio and. I’tob'my Philadelplius, 
to unite the lic'd .Sea with ilie Nile. {Turner's Levant ; 
Diet. (uuig. ; rrivatc Injorniation, ^x.) 

SUFKt'lI.K, a marit. CO. of Fiigland, having N. the 
Co. Norfolk, E. the (lennaii Ocean. S. Essex, and VV. 
Gamlirldge. Area, acres, of whicli ab«)ut H20,()00 

.are supno.st'd to be arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface 
generally flat. Soil various ; tliat of the middle and 
most ('.vtensive district consists principally of a strong 
loam, on a clay-marl bottom. 'I'ln^ district, bounded by 
Ihe rivers Stour, Orwtdl, and Brett, .S. from Burstall, 
IS a very rich loam, of extraordinary fertility. 1 he 
maritime district, lying along the E. coast, consists 
of .sandy loam and sand, whi( h in some places Is covered 
witli heath. 'I'lie soil in the N.W. narts is comparatively 
jx'or, consisting partly of sainl and partly of p<-at. On 
the whole, Suflolk is not inferior, in respect of natural 
fertility, to any co. In the kingdom. I'lie clim.ate is dry ; 
blit frosts are severe, and in spring the N. E. winds are 
sharp and prevalent. Tillage husbandry is piaisecuted 
witli great skill, sjilrit, and success. Vloiigliing. in every 

I iart of tlie co., is perfornu'd, as in Scotland, l»y a pair of 
ior.ses driven by the nlmighinan, and is extrenielv well 
executed. Fallowing hs uniformly practised on the heavy 
lands. These, also, are particularly adapted for tlie 
growth of beans, which, as well as peas, arc extensively 
• ultivated. Turnip.s not so extensively grown as in 
Norfolk, lieiug nrlneipally raised on the borders of <?ani- 
bridgeshire. ()n clover leys wheat is very generally 
planted by the dibble ; but, when the land will admit, all 
sorts of grain, as w ell as turnips, are drilled. Most of 
tlie land in beans, peas, tares, Ac., is now drilled without 
any ploughing, being merely scaritied and scuflled, so as 
to bo rendered fine enough for the <lriiJ to work. The 
usual rotation in the turnip lands is, l.st, turnips ; 2d, 
barley; 3d, seeds ; 4th, wheat; on the heavy lauds, 1st, 
Ijiliow ; 2d, wheat; 3ti, seeds or beans, 4tli, wheat: 
when the 3d is seeds, beans or oats come in 5th. Hemp 
has been cultivated for a lengthened jieriod, and is reck- 
oned of the finest quality. Carrots are a good deal 
grown ; and hops are raised in the vicinity of Stowmarket. 
Suffolk is famous for its breeds of liorses. cattle, and 
hogs. 'I'ho horses are called jmnehes ; and ai<’, as tlic 
term imnlie.s, short tind compart, being well fitted for 
regular farm work. The cattle linve sprung from tlie 
Galloways, many of wliieh are fattened in the co. Like 
their progenitors, they are polled, and rather small-sized. 
Iney are better suited than the Galloways for the dairy, 
being excellent milkers. 'J'lie protiuco of batter Is not, 
in proportion to tlie milk, 
though it be also very eonsideronle. Arthur \oung sup- 
posed that about 40,000 firkins of butter wore annually 
sent fr<i(n Suilulk to London. ( At/ 2d ed. p. 204.) ; 
and, as the management of cows Is now bettor under- 
ztood, and more attended to, the quantity may, at present, 
be increased to 50,000 or 5.5,0(i0 firkins. Stock of sheep 
about /KKtjOfK). Warrens were formerly numerous In the 
sandy district, but they are now much diminished. Pro- 
perty much divided ; a good deal In the hands of resi>ect- 
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aWe yeomen, who cultivate their own estates. Farms 
generally large, but many small. They are usually let on 
lease for 7 or 14 years. Tenants mostly restrained from 
exceeding 3 corn crops to a fallow ; but, in other respects, 
they are left pretty much at liberty. Farm buildings 
indliferent- Cottages generally bad. Average rent of 
land, \\s. 3fd, an acre. Minerals of no importance. 
This CO. was formerly celebrated for its manufactures, 
particularly those of wool ; but they arc now much de- 
caye«l. Mixed silks and worsted stufls are still, however, 
manufactured at Sudbury, Gainsford, and other places* 
(hin-llinlit are made in large quantities at Bran^m. 
Tliere i.s a consideralile manufacture of stays at Ipswfch. 

Sulfolk is well watered, bi4ng iiitersectod by the rivers 
Orwell, Dcben, Aid, Blylbc, anil Lath. It is separated 
from Essex by the Stour. .Suifolk is divided into 21 
bunds., ami 510 pars. It returns II moms, to tlie 11. of 
G. ; viz., 4 for the co., 2 each for th»r bor. of Bury St. Fld- 
mund.s, Ip.swicli, and Sudbury ; and 1 for the bor. of Eye 
and contiguous pars. Registered electors for the cO., in 
1830-40, 11,105, viz. 0,404 for the E., and 5,001 for the W. 
div. In 1811, Sull'olk liad Gl.OsI inliab. houses, and 
315,129 inhal)., of whom 154,107 were males, and 1(11,022 
females. Sum expended for tlie relief of the poor in 
lH:$H-;t0, 145,871. Annual value of real property in 181.5, 
1,1.57.30.5/. I’lolits of trades and professions in ditto, 
45.3,18.5/. 

SUMATRA, the most W. island of the E. archi- 
jielago, and, next to Borneo, the largest in the E. seas, 
lietween lat. 6^ N. and 4'^ S., and tin; Odtli and lOdih 
degs. of E. long., separated on tlie N.E. from the Malay 
jieninsiila iiy llic Straits of Malacca, and on the'S. E. 
iVoin .lava by tlie .Straits of Snnda. liaving E. tlie Sea of 
.lava, and surrounded on nearly .ill oLlier side's by the 
Indian Ocean. Its diree'tiou is from N.W, to S.E , nearly 
p.irallcl to the Malay penbisiila, it being divided liy the 
equator into two nearly equal portions. It is of an »*lou- 
gated shape, aliout 1,050 ni. in length, and has an area 
variously e^timated at from 122,000 to 128,000 sq. m. 
Its population is wholly unknown; but it has, not- 
withstanding, been estimated at about 2,000,000. Va- 
rious mountain chains run through the island longitu- 
diiially, sometimes in treble or four-fold ranges, rising 
under the equ.itor to 11,000 or 15,000 ft. in height, and 
always much nearer to the W. than to tlie E. coast. The 
E. half of the i.slaiid i.s, in fact, almost wholly low, flat, 
and iiiter.seeted by numerous rivers. Some of those, a« 
the Paleinbang, Jambi, Indragiri, and Siuk rivers, arc 
of considerable size, but they have been hitherto little 
explored by Europeans. 'I'he W. side of the ishand Is 
also well supjilied with wati'r ; and in the interior are 
iimncrou.s .small lakes. 'Fhe climate, even in the plains, 
is not so hot as might lie y xpi i ted in a country situated 
in tlu‘ midst of the toirid z>inr. Ihe tlieriiiiMiierer at 
mid-day generally fluctuates between and 85'^ Fahr., 
thougli it sometimes rises to 87'^ or 88^^, at sunrise it is 
u.snally as low as 7iP. Dense fogs, thunder storms, and 
wat(*r-.sj)outs, oil' the, coa.^t.s, are vi'ry frequent. The soil 
on the \V. side of the island, which is that best known 
to Europe.ans, i.s a stiff reddish clay, and a great propor- 
tion of the surface, esnccially towards the S., is an im- 
pervious f<>re.st. (loltl dust, which is very ahimdant, 
copper, iron, sulphur in the numerous volcanic districts, 
saltpetre, co.il ol indifferi'iit quality, and naphtha appear 
to be tlie chief mineral products. The co|>por ore is very 
rich, but, owing to the indob nre of the inliabs., tbo 
mines are iittli; wrouglit, except over a very limited dis- 
trict. Gold dust is, however, an .article of considerable 
traffic, and is brought by merehants from the interior to 
the sea-coast, where it is bartcri'd for iron, iron tools, 
and tlie piece goods of tlie E. Indie.s and Europe. Among 
the vegetatde products, tlie most important is pepper, 
the average produce of whieli may amount, at present, 
(1842) to about 30,00(M'()0 lbs. a year, of which about 
21,(K>0.0()0 are furnislied by the W., and 9,000,000 by the 
E. coast. Tills supply amounts, in fact, to more than 
all tlie pepper .supplied by all the other countries in the 
world. Nearly the w hole of this extensive trade is in 
the hands of foreigners, especially Dutch, EiigWfeh, and 
Americans. Jiut little Sumatra pepper goes to China. 

After the capture of the Moluccas by the British, in 
I79G, the nutmeg and clove wore introduced at Ben- 
coolen ; and, in 1^25, their culture had so far succeeded, 
th.at tlie produce, in that year, was estimated at 89,000 
ib.s. of nutmegs, 34,000 lbs. cloves, and 22,000 Ihs. of 
mace; hut their quality being very inferior, as com- 
pared witli the products of Amluiyna and the Banda 
Isles, tlie culture has made little farther progress. Cam- 
phor is one of the most valuable kinds of prorluce, and 
the Sumatran camphor sells in China for 12 times the 
price of that of .hqian. It is the concrete juice of the 
Drt/obnlatwps Camp/iura, and a tree of the order Gutii- 
ferto (whereas the Japan caimihor is derived I'rom a 
species of laurel). It grows only in the N. part of Su- 
matra. nut being found S. of tlie line, or beyond the Sd 
dog. of N. laK It is a stout tree, its trunk sometimes 
mcaspriiig 0 or 7 ft. in diameter. The same tree pro- 
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duc^t under different circumstancefl, camphor, oil, or flattening the noieg and compressing the heads of 
pitct), which are found in cavities of the trunk, not ex- children newly born whilst the skull is yet cartilaginous, 
tending the whole length of the free, hut in small nor- They likewise pull out the ears of infants to mako them 
tlons ofT and 1^ ft. long at certain distances. “ The stand at an angle from the head. Their eyes are unf- 
method of discovering the camphor is, by making a deep formly dark and clear, and among some, especially the 
incision with a Malay axe, till the camphor is seen: southern women, bear a strong resemblance to those of 
hundreds of trees may bo thus mutilated before the the Chinese. Their hair is strong, and of a shining 
sought-for tree is discovered : when attaincMi, it is felled black, the improvement of both which qualities it pro. 
and cut in junks, a fathom long, which are again split, bably owes, in a great measure, to the early and constant 
and the camphor is found in the heart, occupying a use of cocoa-nut oil. Tho men are beardless, and have 
space of the tinckness of a man’s arm. The produce of chins so remarkably smooth, that, were Jt not for the 
a mfddling.sizcd tree is about R Chinese catties, or ne.irly priests displaying a little tuft, we should be apt to con- 
11 lbs.; and of a Large one, dcuihle the quantity.'^' elude that nature had refused them this token of manhood. 
{Roxburgh in Asiat. Resrarcbes, xih) Hice is the prin- Hut the boys, as they approach to the age of puberty, 
cipal species of grain. It is of very ditlerent varieties, rnl> their chins, upper lips, &c. with quick lime, and tho 
comprlscii in the t\vo,grent elapses of upland and low- few hairs which alterwards a|)pear are plucked out from 
lan<.C the former being considered the best. The land time to time witli tweezers, which they always carry about 
destined for its culture is ciioseu at the approach of the them for that purpose. Their complexion is properly 
dry season ; and as fresh ground is frequently cleared yellow, wanting the red tinge that constitutes a tawny or 
for the purpose, the vv.uitou de.structit>n f)f Hue timber copper colour. They are, in general, lighter than the hulf- 
is immense. I'he rice is sown at the heginniug of the breed rrf the rest of India ; tho.se of tiie superior elas.s, and 
rains, and ripen.s in about five months from tliat time, particularly tlieir women of rank, approaching to a great 
The same s})ot of low ground is. for the most part, used degree of fairness.” (p. 41— 4fi.) No negro .or otlu'r 
without intermission for several years, the degree of distinct race appears to occupy the mountainous Regions, 
culture bestowed by turning up the soil, and tlio over- as in other parts of tin* arcnipelago ; and the personal 
flowing water, proerving its fertility. Fallows occur difference between the Malays of the coast and the conn- 
occasionally ; but asoeeup.iucy hi most parts <»f .Sumatra try irihab.s Is so little marked, that it retjulres some ex- 
givos the right of property iii tlie land, they are not very perii-jiee to distinguish the two, ( Marsdrn, p. 4!).) 
frequent. * 1 h« origin.d clothing of the Sumatrans is the same 

'I'he snwahs, or fields adaptc'd for rice in low and wet 1 with that found by navigators among the inhabs, of the 
situations, are prepared l»y fiirning into them a mimlM'r of j .South .Sea Islands; consisting of the inm>r bark of a 
butfaloes ; or in jiarts where it is less permanently moist, [ tri'c, beaten out to the uegree of fim'uess required, some 
the soil is turned iqi either with a wooden instrument l fabrics being tiearly equal in softness to the most delicate 
between a hoe and a pickaxe, or with a plough. Wliile kid-skin. The dre.s.s of the men comprises short drawers, 
the sawabs are in piaqiaration, a small, .eljacent, ami a close \vaiste()at, with filigree buttons, a robe extetid- 
couvenieiit spot of good soil is chosen, in wbieh the s<'ed iiig soiuetime.s to the knees, a party-coloured scarf, .i 
grain is sown as tiiiek as it c, in well be on the ground ; and ' sasli in which the /.rf.v or dagger is stuck, and a small 
after having grown to thelieiv:iit uf sevmal iuehes. it is I tnrhan, or umhrella-hat, whili* that of the women con- 
taken up, in ^lutw^M■y weather, and ( ransi)lanted to (In* | si■^tsofa hoditiee, a i>eltjcoat, reai hing from the bosom 
iatrab, where holes are mad(‘, tour or five iuelics asunder, ; to the feet, a robi’ with sleeves, and soimdirncs a gau/,e 
to receive the pi. lilts. 'I'o tin* minute care thus ht'stowcd j v*‘il, .Vc.. witli varioirs filigree ornaments. Jlolh .sexes 
Upmi liie latter, ^^,^rsdeu attrileites tin* large proportion ■ file, hl.ukeii, nml otlawwise disfigure thiMr teetli ; and 
of produce obtained, wliitjli, lie s.iys, averages loO, ami i.s the gre.it men 'iometime.s set theirs in gold, by casing the 
sometimes as higii even as I p) fold ! ( Slarsitrn's Su- under row with a ]>late of that metal. 
malrUf \>.n .) .V singular un tliod is ailopted for sepa- 'I'he vill iges are always on the banks of some river or 

rating the grain from tlie ear. 'I’he bunches of paddy lake, and consist of hou.sc's Iniilt chiotly of bamboo, .and 
are .spread on mars, and the .Sumatrans rubout tin* grain I on po.^t.s, .as in other countries of fi.LL Asia. They are, 
umler tlieir feet, supporting tlieni^elves for the more ea.sy j however, much superior to tho.se con.structeil among 
pcrformanct? ofthis Lih nir by Imlding with their hamls a ; m.iny other I ltra-(hingetie nations. 'I’heir furniture is 
lianihoo, pi, iced hori/ontally over their heads. A.s an very simpb'. consisting, in the Ijest kind of hou.se.s, chielly 
article of tr.ide, Sumatran rice s('ems to be of a more of mats of a tine texture, simving for beds, .some low 
perishable nature tlian that uf mo>t countries, the upland tables, coarse earthenware, hras-s waiters, and iron pans, 
rice not being expei ted to kee{> longer than 1 g months. In r-ating, neither knives, spoons, nor any substitiibi.s for 
and the lowlaml .siiow ing sigii.s cd ilecay alter H. S;ig() is them, are u.sed. 'i'he diet t>f tho Sninatrani is mostly 
common in Sumatra, ami is uxal occa'ion.ally as focal, vi'geiahh*, hut they eat the flesh of buffaloes, goats, lowls, 
though not an artic le of genf*ral use. Millet is eulti- •Vc., currical or cdlu rvv ise dressed. In a tew species of 
vated, but In tio gicMt quantity. Tlufc coeoa-iiut, beted, mamifaeture the .Sumatrans exhibit jtreat skill; such as 
bamlK)'), Mig.ir-caiie, various paims, and au abumlama* of ! in working gold and silver filigree, ’fhis art, cleseribcd 
tropical fruits, an- indige nous. The .siigar-c an<! is eulti- j by Marsdeii (pp. 1711, IRO.), is conducted with the rudest 
ratecl not for the nianuf.ccturc of ^ngar, hot for the sake [ tools. 'J'he wire-drawing instrument is made? of a {liccc* 
of chewing tfie juicy reed; and fiemjc, instc'ad of fieiiig ; of iron hoop; “an old liammer head, stuck in a block, 
used for the .supply of mat-, rial.s for ccinlagc*, fur- j serv e.s for an anvil ; and I have sccui a jiair of comjiassc.s 
nishes an intoxicating prcjiar.ition. 'i'urnieric, ginger, ! composed of two old nails tied togetiier at one mici. In 
cassi.i, incligo, c<»fri.-e, caoutchouc, rattaii.'C. inaiiy scent eel ' general, thc'y use no licdlows, hut blow the fire with 
woods, ami ill the N. bcii/.oln, aro among the othc*r priii- ■ thc-ir mouths, through ;i joint of bambem ; and, if the 
cipal kiud.s of produce. quantity of metal to be meltcxl is cou.slder.ible, three 

Buflaloc'S are tin; nujst important live stock; the ox j or four jier.son.s sit round their furnace, wliich is an 
does not appear to be u.'itur,disc-d. 'i'he I, reed of horses i.s i old broke n kwali, or iron pot, anil Vdow together.” (1*. 
small, but well-made ami barely; sbe-ep aFo are small. [ I71».) Yet the mannfaetnred matcrialis celebrated for its 
The hog and go, at are both doim Stic and weld. Klephant.s, i dc'lic.u'y and beauty, not only throughout the Iv, but in 
and many sja-cic^s cef deer, .ilidiimi ; and tigers of a large I-’iudpc'. 'I’liey wc-ave silk and cotton cloths lor lioiiio 
aiui, powc-rlcd spcci'-.-c, tlie rliiiioc*'ro.s. tupp pof.imu.s, •' coiisumfitiou ; and .some* of tiu'ir w c»rk i.s very line, and 
oralig-outang, bears, \c. are,* met witii, hrsiiii •, othe r ani- the patterns prcdtilv fancie d. Diffe'reut kinds of enrthe n- 
in great variety, .Aroune) the- ^l^.<|■e>■, »*\iiii-,ive ^ ware, and fire-arin.s nrciinado ; and it is saiel tliat 

coin] i.^lami.s are •■(aitMUi illy loreiiiog ; ;ii!e! coi d is om* forimwly cannons were ca^t at Aehin. Little' skill is, 
of tiic principal arthio o| export, ttie other export.^ heg.veviT, comineuily show n in forging iron, or in curpeai- 
being pc'pper, rice*, < amplior, .uid e-t her naliv e* luoducu. te*i.,’ work. The .Sumatrans are wholly strangers to 
'I’lie imports are ciiieilv Imliaii piece- good.*-, s.dt, rilks, : painting ami drawing ; tlu'ir carvings aro alway.s gro- 
aml opium fremi lJ^m^f)^rae^ : eet.ar-ee p', reel. iin. iron pan*-. ■ ti-.sepie ; and their prolicieucy in the exact seienee'i, is 
gold thr<*atl, and many .nmall art.ch*'. tioni f .'hina; .striped very lirnlteel. Me-dicinc is in tiie lowest state, being en- 

cottons, .spices, kri-fj-.s, and edii- r weafions. from .I.iv.i, * trii.sted to old pcfiple*, who, in a great measure, depend 
(.’elcfies, and tho rest of tin* archij»t lago ; metals, hanl- j charms and and talimnans for tlie cure of disea-ses I f •><- 
ware, cutlery, and broad cloths from Kurope, .Sumatrans are fond of music, and have many miisua 

According to nativei traditions, .Snm.atra ami the adja- instruments, though most mart of these have been bejr- 
cent islands liave Ixm-ii tfie original seat «>f the Malay rowed from the (Chinese. I'heir poetry is by no oiear 
race ; the tjqK? of which i.s cerbiioly there met with In its coiitemntlble, and is much favoured in point ol harnioi y 
greatest |n.*rfecti.)M. lixeept the A< liinese, inhabiting by tlie Malay language, the smoothness and swia tncys o 
the N. extremity of the isLand, ami wh'*M? commixture which have gained for it the appellation ot the Italiun u 
with the Moors of Western India has diHtinguislKxl them the Rant. They write lit the Arabic character, 
from the other trllH*», the Sumatrans, a< cordliig to Mars- Sumatra is dividcil among a number of batljc sti « 
den, may generally be described as follow s 'I’hey arc the principal being Menaiikabowc, Achin, Mak, t a < - 

rather Ijclow the middle stature ; th**ir hulk is in pro- hang, and Lampong. The .i.ing 

portion; their limbs aro for the mo.<*t part slight, tuit eoolen, Fadang, Acc., are on tho S.W. coMt, 
well shaperl, and particularly small at the wri.st and on tho country of the Hejangs. * P^iPVf ’,na- 

ankles. Upon the whole they are gracefully formed, and I Inhabs. of the villages are under the uirisaictlon ’ 
scarcely recollect ever to have seen one defbnned person, glsterial head-men, or dupntii^ who tUo nan- 

The women, however, have the pre|)Obtcroiui custom of larriods and pltsccs, In an assembly at wnlcti / 



^ SUNDERLAND. 

geran% or feudal superior, presides. These pangerans 
claim despotic sway ; but, Ilko the duptUia, hare, In fact, 
little more than a patriarchal and judicial power j they 
levy no tax, nor seem to have any revenue, other than 
accrues from their determination of ca'ses referred to 
them in appeal from the decisions of the dupatia. And 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the more powerful 
states, i\\Vi vangcrans seem to acknowledge a kind of vas- 
salage to the sovereigns of the latter. 'I'he Uejangs are 
said to be totally without reliijMous worship of any kind, 
though not de^itute of a belief in supernatural beings. 
A large propoWlon of the inhabs, of Sumatra are, how- 
ever, Mohammedans. 

Menankabowe, o<-tmpying th^contrn of the island, ap- 
pears to have betm always the leading state; but only 
meagre records of its history exist. Sumat*a was first 
visited by the I’ortuguese In ITioy, by the Dutch in IfiOO, 
and by the English two years afterwards. 'I’he latter 
continued to establish factories and form settlements in 
th(' island, during the 17th century ; but principally in 
IfiS.'i-gG. Tliese stjttleinents were retained l)y the British 
till IH05, when they were ceded to the Dutch in exchange 
for Malacca, ^c. (Marsden's Suimitra, the most copious 
and by far the best work on the subject ; iuid to wliich 
we refer for furtiier details.) 

SUNDEUI.AND, a pari, and muu. hor., sea-port, 
and par. of England, being, next to Newcastle and 
•Stockton, the greatest i)()rt in the kingdom for the ship- 
ment of coal, eo. Durham, waril Easington, on tiie 
Wear, close to its mouth in the North S(!a, 13 m. N.E. 
Durham, with which city it is coniux tcd by a niilway, 
and 24.'i m. N.N.W. l.ondon ; lat. (of light-hou^i') 
.M"-’ r>y 12" N., long. 1'^ 21' lb" W. Area of Sunderland 
par., 120 acres. Pop. of do., in 1H31, 17,or(0. Hut tlie 
pari. bor. comprises, along with Suntlcrland, tlie t«)\vn- 
ships of BUhop-WoannoiUh and B.-W. Pans on the .S. 
side of the Wear, and th(»se of Monk-Wearmouth, M.- 
W. Shore, nml Southwick, on its N.side; the whole 
including an area of ri.O'ja acres, ami a pop., in lH3l,of 
4(),73'>. Tlio portions of tin* town on tlie N. and .S. hid<\s 
of the river arc connected by a luagnilicent iron bridge 
(seepM/). 

“ Sunderland and Bisbop-Weannouth, at no distant 
time, were two distinct towns, at a considerabh? dis- 
tance from each otlier. All the houses in .SiindiTland 
a})p(!ar to he of considerable ago ; bnt in Bishop-Wear- 
niouth tlu! interrening fipneo has been graduallv enr- 
.ailed, and at last tilled up by buildings, so tliat at 
lircseut the two form only one town. With the ex- 
ception of mie street, in which tlicre are some re- 
spectable hoMscs and shops, .Sunderland pnvsent.s the 
ajipcarance of one mass of small houses crowded togi'lher, 
with interstices of narrow lanes ritther than streeih. 
The population in them is so tiense as to give tlic ap- 
jiear.ince of unhoaltliiness as well as absence of elcati. 
iint'ss.._ This is not the casein Bishop- Woannouth ; in 
tlie new part of the town that adjoins Sunderland, 
there ar«i some good fib-ects. and excelhmt houses, .ind 
it is in this jiart that the liigher classes of inhaliitants 
reside. I bis town is increasing rapidly ; several new 
streets have been recently built, and others are in course 
of building. Bi.sbop- Wearmontb Pan.s is a small district 
running along tlic bank of the river from the jiarish of 
Sunderland to nearly as far as the bridge. It.s pop. 
is very dense ; it Contains Bomo glass manuractoric.s 
and iron works for the manufacture of sucli articles as 
are required for the shipping. Monk-Wearmoutli Shore 
is a large townshiii innnediately opposite .Sunderland, 
and part of Bishoji-Wearmnnth, and has a den:-e pop., 
with but few houses nr inliabs. of the higher classes. 
Adjoining Monk- Wear mouth Shore on the W., and 
extending for some distance along the river, i.s South- 
wick. In it are some coal pits and a railway; the greater 
part of the township, however, is agricultural, and con- 
tains very little trading population. r.lonk-We.'innonth 
lies to the N. of Monk- We armoiith .Sljore, Jiml does not 
come down upon tlu' river. Its jioimlation i.s almost 
entirely connectetl with the trade of tlie port. 'J'lie only 
carriage commnnic.ation between the two sidc.s of tlie 
river i.s by the bridge, on passing which, from the right 
to the loft bank, a toll is taken. There are, however, 
seyi'ral ferries for foot pa.iscngers.” (Muri. Vorp. Jfev.) 

J he cast-iron bridge, now ai hided to, over the VVenr, 
IS the most remarkable object in tliis part of the eo. It 
was constructed between 17‘J3 and 17J)fi, at an expense of 
and consists of one magnificent arch 
23b It. m span, elevated in the centre above BH) ft. above 
high-water mark, so that largo ships sail um^r it by 
mereU’ lowering their top-masts. In ISIG, this bridge 
of^30 of by a lottery of 0,000 tickets, at a price 

1 he parish church of Sunderhand is large and hand- 
some ; Us E. end is particularly elegant, tlie rdtar bc'ing 
placed in a circular recess under a dome. The living, a 
rectory, is worth 2<)4/. a year. .St. John's chapel-of-ea«e, 
built in 1709, IS a perpetual curaey, worth 122 /. Bishop 
>> carmouth church has an ancient clumccl, untl an early 
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decorated B. window, but the rest Is modern. The living 
la a very valuable rectory, Iveing worth 2,899/. a year, 
A new chapel -of-easo was built by parliamentary grant 
in 1827. Monk-Wearmouth church has had nearly all 
lt.s ancient features obliterated by modern alterations, 
though it still possesses a rude Norman tower, &c. 
{Rickman's Gothic Architect.) The living is a perpetual 
curacy, of the clear annual value of 225/. The fore- 
going livings .are all in the gift of the Bishop of Durham, 
except the last, w hlch is in that of Sir 11. Williamson, 
There are numerous places of worship for Dissenters 
in the town and vicinity, including a synagogue. The 
exchange, a neat edifice in the High .Street, erected 
in 1814, at a cost of H,(XK)/., comjirises commercial, news, 
and court rooms, an auction rn.irt, &c. I’he theatre, 
assembly rooms, barracks, custom-hoii.se, and excise 
office, are ;imong the cliicf imblic bnildiugs. Battling 
machines are kept on tlie sands, E. of the town ; ami on 
the town moor, and at Hendon, S.R, of the town, baths 
have been established, Siiiuh'rlaiid being a good deal 
resorted to in tlie batiiing season. It lias a subscrlptiotl 
library, a mechanics’ institute, at which lectures are de- 
livered, and several other literary institutions. A school, 
founded and endowed in 1778. educates and clothes 30 
poor girls, and it has, also, national, friends’, and various 
inferior schools. A large inlirmary occupies a new 
building raised in 1822; and an almshouse for 10 widows 
or daughters of m.'istcr mariners, was founded and en- 
dowed in 18*20. There are numerous fither almshouses 
and charities of dilTerent kinds, luiil 4 freemason's lodges 
in the town and neighbonrliood. The town is lighted 
with gas, atul well supplii’il w ith water. 

'J’lic port, immediately within the river’s mouth, is 
fonm'd by two gfliuil jiiers, e.ach about 450 yard.? in 
I h'ligth, which project oni' from flu' S. and one from the 
I N. side of the river into the f'-ennan Ocean. At the 
j extremity of the N. pier is a lightiiouse, having the lan- 
tern elevated 73 ft. aliove the sea .it high water : there 
is, also, a harbour livlit ou the .S. pier, which shows 
during (‘bb. and i tlooil. At springs there is from 15 to 
I 17 ft. water o\er the bar, .and .at m aps from 10 to 12 ft. : 

tlie ehaniiel i.s close bv the N. pier lu'ad. To prevent 
I the crowding of .'.liipjong in tlic river, a large basin or 
dock has been coiistriu tcd on its N. side. 

The stajile businesses of I lie tow n are the building of 
■ ships aiul the sliipinent of coal. 'I'lie former is carried 
! on to a greater (‘Xti'iit here than any where else in th(? 
i kingd-mi. In 1840, for example, there W(‘re built In 
j Simderl.and no fewer than .3(i2 shijis, of the aggregate 
liurden of 87,02.3 tons. During the same year there be- 
longeil to the port IMS ships, of tlie aggregate* burden of 
188,7(;9 tons, m.iiined by 8,07s seamen, being a greater 
amount of shipping than belongs to any other port of the 
Hnitcii Kingdom, London and Liverjiool only exeepted. 
It wonlil, indeed, appear, from the parliamentary returns, 
that Newoastli* has a greati'r amount of shipping; but 
this results from the shipping belonging to N. and .S. 
Shichls being iiieluiled in tliat of Newcastle, of which it 
makes fully a half. In 18.30, 013, OOO tons of coal wore 
shipfH'd coastwise from this jHirt, and 370,020 tons were 
exported to fori'ign conntrh's. In 1840, .Suinlerland siip- 
pli«‘d the metropolis with 2.174 cargoes, amounting to 
730.148 tons of coal. Sail-clotli, eliain cables, glass and 
eartlienware, are also exteusivi’Iy manufactured in the 
town ; and tliesc, with lime, grindstones, wrought marble, 
&c., constituti*, next to coal, the jirincijial articles of 
export. 'I'he gross customs duties amounted, in 18-tO, 
to 119, <181/. The fisheries are important; and the ad- 

jacent \illage of Deptford, on the Wear, has a largo 
rope-faetory wrought by steam. The Sunderland Joint 
Stock Banking (’ompany was established here iu 1836 ; 
and it has also a branch of the Newc.astlc, Shields, and 
Sunderland Bank, witli siueral private establishmenta. 
'J’wo weekly newsjiapers are jiublislied in the town. A 

Sumierlahd w.is created a bor. by Hishon Fiidsey, at 
the cm! of the 12(li century. L'luler the Municipal Re- 
form Art, it is dividtd into 7 wards, and is governed bv 
a mayor, 13 other aldermen, and 12 councillors. 'I'iiough 
it has long been of cons.i(icra!)le importance, Sunderland 
hail no voiet* in the legislature till the Reform Act con- 
ferred on it Hie important privilege of .sending 2 mems. 
to the H. of C. Keg. electors, in 18.39.40, 1.657. Corp. 
rev, in 1840, 4,216/. It i.as a (omnii.ssion of the peace; 
and weekly sessions are held, besides courts hx't and ba- 
ronial by *the Bishop of Durham. Market-day, Satur- 
day ; and for cattle every other Tuesday. Fairs, May 
li. and 12., Oct. 1*2. and 13., for cattle, &c. This was 
the first town in England attacked by cholera In 1832. 
{ParL Reports, and original returns obtained for this 
u'ork.) 

SUPERIOR (LAKE), the most westerly and most ox- 
tensive of tho great lakes of the St. Lawrence basin, in N. 
America, being probably the largest existing body of fresh 
w’ater. It is of a triangular form, extending between lat. 
460 30' and 40*^ N., ami long. 850and 92“ *20' \V. Its length, 
E. to W,, is about 360 m., with a mean breadth of about 
80 m., » lh3t its area may be taken at about 28,800 sq. 



m SURAt. 

ni*» !M |n«Ati deptit Is at 90a ft./«ml th« 

height of Uf «urfece at about Siji ft. a^oVb the Atlantte. 
it tjBGfdves . upward* of 50 rivers, hut none Is of mitett' 
importance except the St. LouiStl whiQh enters at its 
S.W: extremity, and Kiviere au Grand Portage. 
JDttriag the melting of the snow, these and the other 
ritt^s sweep into tije lake vaifriquantities of sand, boulder 
.stones, iind drift timber. It discharges Itself at its E. 
extrCnnUlf into Lakes Huron and Michigan, by the river 
lUAd fpll^ of St. Mary. “ 'I’hva hike embosoms many 
largo idtld well-wmxled islands ; the chief of which is 
Isle Royal. The country on the N. and E. is repre- 
. sented as a mountainous embankment of rock, from 
200 to ft. In height ; the climate unfavourable, 

and the v^ltetation slow and scanty. Upon the S. the 
land is also high, gen*'rally sandy, sterile, and the coast 
dangerous ; subject to storins and sudden transitions 
of temperature, and to fogs and mists. The mean heat 
in June and July is about Fah. ; hut a frightful winter 

1 »revails for nine months of tiie y<'ar. 'J'he Chippeway 
ndians inhabiting tiie sluires are poor .lad miserable, 
depending for subsistence chi<'Hy upon the fish of the 
lake, and the wild rice of the adjacent savannahs.” (New 
York (iaz.) lint, notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, the harbours of (irand Isle and C'hegoi- 
magoti Bay, on the S. coast, are excellent ; and the lake 
is now navimitoil by sti^arn-boats and sailing vessels equal 
to the craft navigating tlie lower lakes. ( .SV(*trn.vo«. ) 
The Hudson’s Hay Company have several stations round 
the coasts of this lake. (See also Enryc. (if G cog., Amer. 
<*dit. ; Darby's Orogrnp/iical I'ictiKt, itfc.) 

SUR.-VT, a large town of Hindustan, cap. prov. of 
Gujrat. and of the Hritish distr, of its own name, under I 
the presld. Hoinbay, on the TapteeJ^bont 20 m. above 
its mouth, in the Gulf of Cambay, and 12H m. N. by H. ! 


SURREY. 

ffampshlre «nd Berkf. It compHses all that portion oi 
the metropolis to the S. of the Thames, and is thus. In 
fact, a metropolitan co. Area, 486,120 acres, of which 
about.400,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. With the 
exception of the Weald, the surface consists of alternate 
hill and dale. Some of the hills rise to a pretty consider- 
able height, affording highly diversified and beautiful 
prospects. The soil comprises every variety, from the 
richest loam to the pwrest moor. 'I’here are three 
portions, the soils of wnicli are particularly well defined ; 
yi|. 1st, the Weald, occupying all the S^art of the co. 
from Crowhurst to Haslemere ; 2dly, themndyloain dis- 
trict, lying between the Weald and the downs; and, 
3dly, the downs, or chaUt laud, occupying the whole U. 
side ()f the co. from Croydon to ’I’ilsey, hut gradually de- 
creasing aimve advance W., till at Farnham, on the border 
of Hants, it is reduced to a narrow strip. To the N.E. of 
the downs, between them and the Tlnimes, there Is a 
great variety of soil, partly cMiisisting of strong dark 
clay, partly of sandy loam, ike. In the N.W. and S.W. 
pHrt.s of the co., but especially the former, there are very 
extensive tracts of heatii and moorish ground ; and 
smaller tracts of the same kind arc met witlijn various 
other places. On the whole, however, the col may be 
said to be of an average degree of fertility. Climate 
good ; and, owing to the variety of surface, the abun- 
dance of wood, and its contiguity to the metropolis, it is 
one of the mo.st desirable eo.s. in England for a residence. 

A large proportion of Surrey is In tillage ; but agricul- 
ture, speaking generally, is in a decidedly backward #ate, 
and two, or even more, white crops still not unfrequentjy 
follow in succession. On the rich friable calcareous 
loams between Croydon and Epsom, 6 quarters of wheat 
an^acre are not unfrequently reaped; and on the rich 
sandy loams near Godaiming, .'S quarters is no uneoinmon 


Bomlwy; lat. 21-* II' X., long. 7.V 7' E. The pop, crop ; but on the pot)rcr soils, and in the Weald, the pro- 
was loosely estimatiHl, in IsiM. at l,')7,bf)0. It i.s about dnee seldom exceeds from 21 to 3 quarters. 'J’he turnip 

6 m. in circ., shaped like a how, the chord, formed by ‘ * -• - 

the Taptee, having, m ar its centre, a small eastle gar- 
risoned by a few' sepoys and I-uropeans. Onuother sides 


culture w.es introduced into .Surrey sooner than into any 
other English co. ; but even |it present turnips are hut 
iiaoui-u oy a ivw »epu>s anu i-uropeans. i/ii#>incr .sines j s<*ldom drilled; their management is but imperfectly nn- 
the town is surrounded by a wall rianked with scmi-cir- der.stood, and tares an* generally preferred by tlie .Surrey 
cniar towers. Witlnmt the wall are some good Enropi'an fanners to any other species of green crop, Turnwrist 
houses, formerly o<-enpied by the French, but now the ' • • ■ . . 

residences of the Engli.sh oHicet s ; the honse.s within tlic 
town are verwinferior, oon.sistiug only of timber frames 
tilled up witlrbricks, their upper stories projecting over 


jrop, 

plonglrs are ii.sed in many (pjarters, but the swing plough 
Is most ooiriinon. It is drawn by 3, 4, or even U heavy 
horses yoked in line ! l.ime is extensively u.sed as ma- 
nure; and tht^ upplicatiim of salt for that pnrpo.s(! is daily 


each other. 'I'he streets, also, are narrow and irregular. I becoming more general. Hoj/s are raised in con.>iderahle 
.Surat has an English chnrcli and an English school, with f quantities ; and those grown in the neighbourhood of 
nuirier.iUH flin h.n sell. i.il .. .» i.Mge Furope nu eMn try.coM- ' Farnham are (ireferrcd to most others. Eeppenuiiir, 
taiiilng till' tomb ol .Sirt; < Im ndon, one of the iMrlirst I lav<'nd<*r. worinw’ood, chamotnlif*, .i<:e. arejjtis4‘<i in tin* 
governors ()f Hritish India, Ac.; but the most remark- | phpic gardens about Mitcham ; and a consldlP'ablo extent 
able building or Institution is an Imspital for sick animals 1 of land at Battersea, and (>lh»*r places ahmg the banks of 
similar to that at Haro.ich. During the last century this j the Thames is appro))riat«*»l to the production of aspa- 


hospital contained “ horse.s, mnle.s, oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkeyit, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds ; also 
.an aged tortoise, w hiclj was known to have been there 
7o j'cars. Tfie mo.st extraonlinary w%rd was that appro- 
priated for rats, mice, hugs, and other noxious vermin, 
for wljom suitable food was provided. (Hamilion, E. 
J. Gax.) 

S6rat had lormerly a large trade in all kinds of eastern 
produce ; but Ibis has greatly declined, amt its «*xports 
consist at present ( 1812I principally of cotton wool, whU*h 
is sent In large qijantiti«>s to HomfMy. Mo^t part of the 
old mannfaclures of .'Surat, exc»!pt kincob.s .'ftui shawls, 
far which there is little dern.'iml, have lM*en snper.sed<*d 
by those of tireat Britain, and tlu; greater number of the 
native merchaots have become poor. Among tlie traders, 
however, are nutnerous Farsees, the d»‘scendaiit8 of those 
expellevi from Persia by tlie Mohammedans, who have ' 
the re|)utation of being w<*althy. Ve.ssels of 30 or 40 
tons may come up to .Surat ; but those of great«'r hiz«* 
milfl.. tic abotft lam. lower down the riv<*r; and fi!w 
larger than the k**tches in tlie E. I. Company’s 
S^^ice ever a.scend .so high as the town. 

Surat is the residem-e of a British collector, jmlge, 
military commandant, &c., and is the seat of a board of 
ciutotjps, a circuit court, and of the Smldcr Adaw/ct or 
chief tribunal for the entire pr»*sid. of Bombay. It is 
supposed to 1)0 one of the most ancient cities of flindos- 
ten, iK'ing mentioned in some of the earliest records. 
The English factory, founded Ijere In 1^»1.\ was thelirst 
mercliantile estabb.ihment of the K. I. Cfunpany in the 
Mogul dominions, and continued to l>e the chief British 
station in India till Bombay bec;imi; the seat of supr»*me 
authority, iu 1(>87. {Hamilton i Mud. Trav., x. 144 — 
Hy, Ac.) 

S U R I N A M. See G t;i a n a ( D im: f i) . 

SURREY, a co. »)f England, which, though inland, en- 
joys, from its btung skiru-d on the N. by the 'I'lmmes, 
most of the advantages of a maritime co. It has to the 
N. Middlesex, and a small part of Bucks, frojn both of 
uhich it is separ.ited by tlie 'I’liames ; on tlio E. it is 
bounded by Kent, on the S. by Sussex, and on the W. by 

* Tb»*<« remi»nM correspond wifh thoiU) of Htevenson [VMl 
EttfdMteriftft in SoHh Awurictt, v.b.) and Uio Pert mam. lUrby makes 
tiie area ii/AM) tfp tii. 


ragiis and othiT vegetables for the London maikit. 
'I hcre i.s no p«*culiar breed of cattle in Surrey, but tiic 
short horns and the Sn.ssex breed are the mo.st prevalent. 
A c»inMd«*rable rnnnber of sln ep ^e kept, princip.illy on 
the »lown land. Large munberwif hogs are fed; they 
con.sist princip.illy of the Berkiihire and Chinese vari(“tics. 
'i'he Dorking breed of fowls is in high estimation ; they 
are large, hamlsome, perfo<tly white, and are distin- 
guished hy iiaving six claws to eacli foot. There are no 
v(^ry large estates in Surrey, Farms of all Kizc.s: the 
torg <*8t are on the down-lands, and the smallest in the 
Weald ; but, at an av«'tage of tl»e co., the size of farms is 
not .snf)poscd to exceed 170 acres. "I’liuy are commonly 
held under leases for 7, 14, or 21 years ; but the vieiou.s 
eustoins that prevail a.s tt) entry defeat the ajlvantages 
that might otlu'rwise have resulted fro«n this tcnnri'f 
( .See Kenuedt/ and Grainger^ Letting of Land, i. 321.) In 
the Weald the larm-hons»'s are mean and ruinous, but 
they are l)ett«'r in «)tber plaeos. Cottages good, and fre- 
quently ornamented with vines jmd llow'er*. Average 
lent ol land, in IMlo, 15*. 2Jd. an acre. 'I'herols a great 
4leal of valnabb; timlxtr and coppice wood in Surrey, par- 
ticularly iu tin; VVeahl. Large quantities of fuller’s 
earth are ilng up in various places; and there are also 
excelh'iit quarries of fn^estorie and limestone. Kxce}it 
in so far as it is conncctoil with the metropolis, Surrey 
has very few manufactures ; and those of little or no 
Importance. HesUles the Thames, it is watered by tin* 
Wey, tlie Mole, and lh») W'aiidle; and it is traversed 
by the .Surrey and Croydon Canals, and by the Brighton 
and S.W. railways* Turnpike roads good; but cro.*** 
rojuls, partieularfy In tiio Weald, very indiifi'rent. IJ 
contains 13 hundreds exc. of the hors, of JSoutiiwark and 
Lambeth, and the ttiwn of Guildford ; and Is divhU'd into 
142 pars. It returns 1) mems. to the H. of C. ; viz., 4 for 
the CO., 2 for the lior. of Gutldfurd, 1 for the bor. of H‘ i- 
gatu, 2 for I.Ambcth, and 2 for the l)or, of Southwark. 
Hegistered elector* for theeo., in 1839-40, 9,827, of whom 
0,14(1 were for the K., and 3,081 for tlie W. div- 1“ 
Surrey had Inhab, houses, and 682,01.3 inhahs. ; ol 

whom 278,180 were males, and 304,427 females. Sum ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 104.227/- 
Annual value of real property, hi 181.3, 1,689,702/. 1 
tits of trado and prolessiuus In do., 1,504, .333/. 



SUSSEX. 


SWAinPHAM. 7:?7 


SUSSEX, a marit. co. of Endand, on Its S. coast, 
having N.and N.E. Surrny and Rent; S. and S.E., the 
KuKlish Channel ; and W., Hants. Area, 938,240 acres. 
Surface and soil, very various. A ridfje of chalk hiUs, to 
which (though in strictness applicable only to a part) 
the term South Downs is usually applied, runs through 
the CO. from South Harting and Miland Chapel, on the 
confines of Hants, to Beachy Head, where It t<?rminates in 
high precipitous cliifs. Their N. declivity is rather steep, 
but that on the S, is gently sloping, Tlie soil on the 
South Downs is generally a light hazelly mould, on a 
substratum of iMse chalk. On the S. side of this range,, 
along the coast ffoni Em.sworth, gradually decreasing to 
near Brighton, there is a considerable extent of fine, 
ricl>, loamy land. To the N. rd' the S, Downs is the 
(‘xtensive tract called the Weald of Sussex, uniting 
on the E. with the Weald of Kent, and streteliing as far 
W. as Petworth. Tl>o soil of tlie Weald is similar to 
that of the Weald of Kent ; being, for tlie most part, a 
stiff tenacious clay, with occasional sandy anti gravelly 
j»atches intermixed. It is thickly covered with oak 
wood; and, when viewed from the .South Downs, ap- 
pears like «an immense forest. In the K. parts of the 
CO, in what is called Pevensey Level, anti near Win- 
elielsca. arc considerable tracts of very fine, deep, marsh 
land. Climate mild, dry, and early. A large extent of 
Sussex is under the plough ; but hiishaudry is in a hack, 
ward condition ; and Messrs. Keunetiy and Crainger 
truly state, that no very material imitrovement net>d he 
t'xjiecU'd till those pernicious habits, with n\sppct to tlit! 
lotting and entry to farms tli;tt prevail liere, as wtdl as in 
Kent and .Surrey, be totally clianged. {Truancy of Lund, 
i. ;W7.) Crops principally cultivated, wheat, oats, and 
barley; .and on all the light lands, turnips are extensively 
grown. (Ireat quantities of hops are raised, particularif 
in tiie ea.stern parts of the country ; tlicrc being, in 
11,. *>17 acres under this crop. Sussex is de.s<*rvedly ce- 
lebrated for it.s breeds of cattle and sheep ; each being 
about the very best of its kind. The oxen are of a dci‘p 
red colo\ir. and have tapering turned-u]) horns; tiny 
fatten easily, produce excellent beef, and are not inferior 
to any other breed in field labour. 'I'he greater p.irt 
of the. tillage in the Weald is fierlonned by ox-teams. 
Tlio native cattle do not, however, answer for tlie dairy. 
TIk; pi'culiar breed of sheep belonging to the co. is 
called the South I^ow'U, from its being found In tlie 


greaUxst perfection on the Sodtli Down ( balk Hills, 
'j’he nreed is now widely diffused ; but owing to the <*x- 
teiislon of tillage on the Downs, and (he increase in tin* 
size of the animal, and the weight of the (leece, mdthcr 
the mutton no|||the wool is supptised to be so good as for- 
merly. Total «ock of .sheep estimat'd at nearly ItOO.fXK) 
Sussex ha.s been celelirated from the remotest period 
lor the abundance and excellence of ils timber; and in 
tlie.se respects it coutinue.s to ho dceidi'dly superior to 
every other Knglisli co. Oak is tlie priucipartiniher of the 
\ycald; but in otlier parts be<‘ch is most prevalent. 
'I’o the abundance of w^pd is principally to b<i ascribed 
t he circumstance of Susse.x lieing formerly di.stiiigni.slud 
tor the imml)er of its iron. works ; lint since pit-coal 
he.^fan to l)o generally employed in the smelting and 
refilling of iron, tliese have been whollv abandoneii, a.s 
well as those that were formerly estahlislicd in Kent. 
1‘roperty much divided. Average size of farin.s in the 
Wi'.Ud 1(H) acres ; in the Downs, from 1,200 to 2,(HK) acres. 
A j .eat proportion of the farms held by tenants at w ill ; 
and owing to injurious customs as to entry, a large part 
ol the capital of the tenant is swallowed up in the uso- 
les* payments he is conipelied to make ; so tliat mueh of 
the land U very insufficiently stocked. Offices invariably 
thatched ^nd weather-hoarded. Average rent of land, 
lu 1810, 11 a*. ail aero. Manufactures of little iin- 
portanco. Ironstone, fuller’s earth, limestone, and 
sandstone are all met with. I'ho rivers are of no great 
niagnitude. The principal is the Arun. It comiim- 
mcates by a canal with Langport harbour on the W., 
Wye and the Tnanies on the N. In tlie 
Weald there arc several ponds in which freshwater liah 
nre led for the London markets. Su.s.sex is divided into 
> rapes, and these again into fi.’) Iiundreds, ami contains 
J O parishes. U returns 18 niein.s. to the H. of C. ; 

2 fof the city of Chichester; *2 eacli 
r the hors, of lirlgliton, Lewes, Hastings, and Shore- 
ynn ; and 1 each for Arundel, Horsliaiii, Mldhiirst, ami 
in mon ... Begisteri'd electors for the co.. 

H of whom 5,31 fi were for the E., ami 
M hivlsion of the co. In bsil Sussex liad 

1 47 houses, and ‘299,770 inhubiiants, of whom 

on M ^ ""Prtynales, and 15*2,198 fomale.s. Sum exiHMuh'd 
v b. of the poor, In 1838.39, 142,410/. Annual 

•il ^ property, in 1815, 9I9,fiS)W. iTolits of trade 

In do., 372,0.59/. 

V ^h-RLANl), a marit. co. of Scotland, occupying 
‘hp A the country, has on tlie N.and W. 
ami 8 thoco, Caithness and tho Moray Erith, 

tains i ^ 1^0 clo^ ‘ Dornoch, Rosa, and (Toniarly. Itcvin- 
» , » 52.M0 acres, of which 30,080 are under water.. The 


VoL. u. 


aspect of the country is wild, bleak, and, in many parts, 
savage. The E. shoro*hiW a small fringe of good arable- 
land ; but the rest of the^urfaee is rugged and mountain*-/ 
ous. being, however, interspersed with various narrow 
straths, or gleua, and ^ome considerable lakes and mo- 
rjissos. 

Sutherland, like the other Highland cos., was, till re- 
cently, occupied by native tenants, similar in all respects 
to those of Ross. 'I'hese, however, have, lor the most 
part, been rt'cently removed either to villages on the 
coast, or iMve emigrated ; and the lands have been dD 
vided into extensive sheep farms, furnished with excel- 
lent houses and offices, 'i'hc native breed of catth* is 
small, hilt when cros.sed iiy tiiose of Argyle and Skve, It 
is said to he equal to any that the Highlands catyirodiice, 
Calloway.s, and other varieties, have also birn intro- 
duced. Owing to the extraordiiiary’ extension of sheep 
farming in tliis co., the stock of cattle ha.s been liimi- 
nished in a still greater degree than in Ito.ss ; hut sheep 
being mudi betti'r suited to the country, the change has 
been, both locally and in a pulilic point of view, highly 
adv.ant.'igeous ; vast tr.acts having Ix’i'ii, throngli it's 
means, coupled with a very oxtensive.drainagc, rendered 
considerablv productive, that were forim rly almost use- 
(fiievidts are found to thrive remarkably well in 
almost all parts of Sutherland. About 40, OIK) sheej) and 
1M),0()() fieeee.s are said to be annually sent to tlu* S. from 
tliis eo, ( .In ferson's IIis;/>lauds, ]>. 12.) Eoiir fifths of 
tile eo. liclong to tin* Duke of Sutherland, vvlio has ex- 
peiidi'd va.st Slims in the formation of roads and inns, the 
building of bridges, piers, farm-houses, and villages, and 
Ollier expensive* and suhstant.jal improvements. Since 
Isil alxivc 100 in. of n^ad have been made in tlie co. by 
tin* parliamentary commissioners, and .above 350 by indi- 
vidual exertion and frotute labour ! 'J’he fringe of arable 
land along the K. coast lia.s been divided into moderate- 
sized farms, well inclosed and drained, and presenting as 
good a .-.peeiincn of the improved turnip husbandry as is 
to he found in any jiart of the island. No where, indeed, 
in Scotland have improvements been attempted on a 
greater scale,* or prosecuted with more zeal, skill, and 
success, than in this remode eo, \N bother the change 
shotihl not have been more gradually inld*odiiced, we 
.sh.all not undcrt.ake to say ; but there eamiot be a doubt, 
that tlie character .iiid h.-dnts of tin* peopli*, as well as 
the rural economy of the district, have been lignally im- 
proved. 

Sutlierland has three great deer forests ; and ptarmig.in, 
grouse, and biaekcock, alpine hares, Ac., are abundant. 
Lim<‘stone and freestone arc met with. Average rent of 
land in 1810, Cx/. an acre, 'i'lu* herring fishery is carried 
on with hjiirit and success, both on tho Iv. ami W. coast.s, 
but principally from Helmsdale. I’rincipal rivers, Oickel, 
I’leet, Bosh, and Helm^d.vb*. it contains 13 pars.; but 
no considerable town, Do;noch, the largest, nol h iving 
a pop. offiOO ! It returns 1 mem. to tin* 11. of (b Regis- 
tered electors, in 18:i‘.).40, 137. Dornoch unites witli 
Kirkwall, Wick, 'J’.iiii. Dingwall, and (.’romarty, in n*- 
tnrning a mein, \ alued rent. 2fi,0!)3/. Scotch. Annual 
value of re.ii property, in IS 1.5, .S:1,.S7S/. 

SIJ r'rON-t’DLDl'll.l.D, .1 market-town and par. of 
England, co. Warwick, hund. Henilingford, on the road 
from Binningh.un to Lichlii'ld, »i in. N.N.E. Birming- 
ham. Area of par., 1.3,0.?0 acres. Pop., in 1831, 3,fiS4. 
'I'lie town, on*^an aerlivity, in a bleak ^ituation, consists 
principally of one long sfrei't. House.s good, and the 
inh.ihs. well snjiplied with water. 'I'he par. cliuieh, an 
edifice probably of tlie 13th century, has a statue of 
Vesey, Bishop of Exeter in the time ol Henry Vlll., 
a native and a great Ix'nefaetor of the town. A nou- 
rishing free school, founded by Vesey, and national 
schools, almshouses, and several other ehuritahle oti- 
dow'inents, exist at Sutton. 'J'he iiihabs. are priiiei- 
jially employed in the manuf acture of Birmingham goods. 
The town, which is of great anticiuity, was chartert'd by* 
Henry Vlll., under a warden, 10 aldermen, and 2 jus- 
tices. 'Phe eorjioration liad various privileges, which 
have since become void: petty sessions arc, however, 
still held quarterly. Markets on Mondays: lairs, Tri- 
nity Monday and Nov. 8., for .sheep and rattle. 

SW’AEEflAM, a market-town ;iud par. of England, eo. 
Norfolk, hund. South (Ireenhoe, ‘25 m. W. Norwich. 
Area of par., S.l'lO acres. I’op., in 18;W, 3,28,5. Tlie 
town is liiielv sitmited on rising ground, and is well 
built. 'I'he par. church is a spacious and luindsome 
structure, cliiefiv in tin* perpendicular style, witli a 
lofty Ii.iv<*, tlie v.ioited roof of wliicli is richly adorned 
with figures carved in Irish oak; it has a well-jno- 
portioned tower, with enriched embrasures and pin- 
iiaele.s, some handsome pill;irs and moimiiieiits, and cu- 
rious inscriptions. Tim living of Swall'ham with 'riirex- 
ton vicarage and rectory, worth 738/. a year, is in the 
gift of tho Bisliop of Norwicii. The Friends, Baptists, 
Wesleyan.s, tS:e. liave meeting liouses. I'lu* co. bridewell, 
ami a beautiful market-cross, surmounted by a figure of 
Ceres, erii-teil by Lord Orford, in 1783 ; a public assem- 
hlv-roo n ) >■ a neat theatn\ arc the other principal 
J H 
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public ediiieM. Swaffham has a free grammar and a 
national school, axid TarioUs almshouses, See. Quartor- 
^aessions for the co. are hold berg at Midsummer, besides 
annual courts lect and baron, and weekly petty sessions. 
Markets, principally for butter,, on Saturdays; fairs. 
May 12th, July 21$t, and Nov. 3d, fur cattio, sheep, and 
toys. 

SWANSEA, a pari. Imri, sea-port, and par. of South 
Wales, CO. (Jlaniorgan, hand. Swansea, on the W. Iwink 
of the Tawe, at its mouth in the Bristol Channel, 34 in. 
W.l#iW. Cardiff; lat. f)l« 37' 12" N., long. 3<^.vy 30" W. 
Area of par., 2, (MU acres. The pari, bor., however, In- 
cludes also the par. of St. John Lansamietand the hamlets 
of Morriston, Clas-I.owcr, Ac., on both sides tlie river ; 
having a^t;il area of about 5,000 acre.s, with a pop., in 
l«01,ofG.l3l,in 1831. of about 18,880, and, in lH4l,of2l,m 
The compact portion of the town is about I m. in length, 
N. to S., by sonu'what more than J m. in average breadth, 
and consists of tliree or four parallel lines of thorough- 
fares crossed by iimnorous otiiers. It is generally clean, 
and pretty well built, and has been of some reputa- 
tion as a watering-place. It has an excellent m.arket, 
attended by all the neighbouring district, with a hand- 
some court-house, in which the assizes, quarter and petty 
sessions are lield, an iulirmary, assen>hiy-rooms. theatre, 
royal institution for literary and scientific purposes, with 
a gootl library and nniseuin ; mechanics’ institution, 
2 reading or newsrooms, savings’ bank, poor-house, 
house of correction, a dorcas and benevolent societies, a 
society for prosecuting felons, ami a branch of the Bank 
of England. The town is paved, ligliled with gas, and 
well supplied with water, ami h.ts a small police. (Mun. 
Corn. Rep.) J’lie par. church is comparatively a modern 
edince, with a square tower ; the living, a vicarage, wortli 
291/. a year, is in the gift of a .societ^ .St. John’s, a per- 
petual curacy In the gift of Sir John Morris, Bt.. Is worth 
87/. a year. 'I’here are, also, a .synagogue, Kom. <’ath. 
and numerous other dissenting cliapels ; and on an ele- 
vated site near the centre of tlie town is Swansea 
Castle, founded in 1099, now partially convert<*d into a 
barracks and stores. A free-sciiool was fortmied in the 
town in 1682 ; but, like ma«y otlier charities tormerly 
established at*Kwansea, it has he<'oine ne irly extinct. ( .See 
Charities' Rt’p. 32. iii.) I'herearc. howov<*r, several na- 
tional and Lanca^t^ian, and mnn«*rons private schools. 
Swansea is highly prosperous ami increasing. It owes its 
importance principally to its (•<jlli<*ries, and the exten.sive 
works for the smelting of copper ami other metals esta- 
blished In Its neighbourhood. The latter aie upon a very 
great scale ; ami, in fact, by far the largest part of the 
copper ore produced in Ireland, (’ornwall, am! other j 

E artsofthe l/.K., as well as In Cuba, ( hili, Ac., Is brought I 
ere for smolttng. .Swansea h is also a very exten.sive | 
trade in the shipping of coal, having exporteil 4r>0,2(»l 


Southern, and most Important portion ; between lat. 65^ 
afy and 690 N., and long. 1 1© 18' 30" and 24° 13' R., having 
N.B. Russian E'inland, from which it is se|>aratcd by 
the Tornea and one of its affluents ; E. and S. the Culph 
of Bothnia and the Baltic, S.W. the Sound, Kattegat, 
and Skagerrack ; and W. and N. Norway, from which it 
is for the most part divided by the great mountain chain 
of Scandinavia. Length N. to S. 950 m. ; average 
breadth about 190 m. Area about 170,700 sq. m. Sweden 
is divided into tliree principal regions, Gcetaland (Gothia) 
In the S., extending to alwnit lat. 68*^ 45' N. ; Sweden 
proper, oecupyitig the centre as far as. lat. 6()° 40' N. ; 
and Norland (by far the largest portion), comprising 
tlie remainder, "it was formerly divided into 18, but is 
now divided into 24 bins, or governments, us follows : 



Area ill 
Kng. 

«q. III. 

Pop. In UeRions and 
18.-^9. I.ilii*. 

Area in 
Kiig. 
sq. m. 


Norhimt : — 


Gcttaland : 



I’itCA 

.X.X,U<)ol 

4fi,'l22 Juiikoping - 

4,414 

148/j!I5 

Uiiie.'t 

2y.43.'>] 

2.'«6 Kaim.ir 

4,21.3 

179,3(1(1 

nfrin>«,ind - 

Ifi 

8.'i,2l2 ilalinst.ldc - 

1,9/ K) 

91,.S.tJ 

Obtersund - 

Ml.Cl.S 

4.'.,.M7 B'i-hy 


1 

Belle 


109,.182 ((nithland) 

um 

42,.', .891 

StvetlcnProp. ; 


W'exin 

.3,796 

llb,v3U'i 

Fahlun 
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Toitography. Mountains, S(C. — J'he Scandinavian nc- 
ninsula rises griuUially from the W. coa.st of the Baltic 
I until it reaches its greatest elev.ation in the gre.'it monn- 
I tain ciiain, usually called the Scamlinavlan Alps, m- 
I Doffriue hills, dividing .Sweden and Norw.ay. Tlii.s chain 
I extends from the Sylt-fjell in about 63'^ N. lat. and 1'.! 

! K. long, to the N. t'ano, in the general direction of 
j N. N. E. and S. S. \V. *11 differs from tiie Alp.s ;ni(l 
! Pyrenees In not being a eoritimied chain of summifs, hut 
; a succession of large plateaux from ‘20 m. to 30 m. across, 
i from vvhieli the cnlminating points y)roject, 'I'he ,Syit- 
Ijell, the loftiest point on the iSwe<lish frontier. Is ft. 
j above the level of the sea, 'i’lio other principal 
belonging to the same chain are the .Sulitelma 6,342 ft., 
ami the Sanlo .5,605 ft. in heigiit. The Hcl.igs, w itliin 
the frontier, has an ( levation of 6,100 ft. <5^ 

.SpiMking gem'r.illy, Sweden may bo said to be n flat 
country. There ;ire, indeed, s«»me ranges of high grounds 
ami detached hills, but, on the whole, it is woiuh'r- 


tons coastwise in 1840, exclusive of l.),67 ' tons sent to 
foreign p;yts. It has also two large potteries. The 
Tuwe at tt.s mouth expand.s so to f(»rm a harbour, 
which, is protected seaward by two liand.soim; piers: 
vessels of eonsiderable burden enter at high water, but 
at el)b tide the harbour nearly dries. But it is intended 
to obviate this inconvenience bv constructing a floating 


fully level. This is so strikingly the ca.se, that all the 
way from Gottenbur^ to Stockholm, by the Orehro 
road, there is not a single hill or declivity till within a 
few miles »>f the mpit.il. ( Thompson’s Travrls, p. .393,) 
According to Forsell, 1-I2tli part of the surface of 
Sweden Is 1,960 ft., more th.an ‘2-')ths 760 ft., and 
7-lOths 2H5 ft. above tlie level of the Baltic. The re- 


barb^mr, and It is al.so intended to unite tiie town with the mainder, consisting cliiefly of tlm roa.sts, is of h^ss elc- 
hamiet of St. rhoinas by a bridge, Ac. A light-house is vation. These are, for the most part, fenced hy mime- 
ere-'led on the W. pier, and the .Mumhie.s' Light is about roiis rocks ami islets. 'I'lie islands of Gothlainl and 
4 ro. .S.W. from the port. A canal goes from Swan.sea to (Eland, in the Baltic, belong to Sweden : they are sitn- 
Heiinoyaiid, in Brecknoekshire ; and two eanaU on the ated opposite the S. E. shores of the kiugiloni, ami 
opposite bank of tiie river communicate, mie with the (Eland is separated from the main laml hy a narrow 

a^acent collieries and the otlier with the harlaiur of strait, which in one part (opposite Kalmar) is only about 

Neath. There is a tram-road to the Mumbles and 4 m. across. 

Oystermouth westward, by which coals are taken out, The S. provinces consist chiefly of vast sai^y plains 
and lime and limestone br«»ught in ; and tram-roads also Interspersrxl with small lakes and hills, which are soine- 
eoQQCCt the different works and the canals and wharfs, times bleak and barren ^ but elsewhere (•It>thed with 
Exclusive of coal culm and copper ore, iron ore, lime- woods. I’he central region contains extensive plateaux 
•tone, clay, rotten stone, tin plates, and timber, are of table land covered with forests. The N. part ol tlie 
Vrought to Swansea for its own con.sumption, or for ex- kingdom is diversified with mountains, deep valleys, and 
portHtion inwards or outwards. Gross customs’ revenue, glen.s, allemating with sandy wastes and vast forest .s. 

In 1840,8,935/. It has numerous manufmdories. The mu- Rivers Sw'edcn is extremely w'ell watered. 'I'liroug i 

nici^l and pari, bors. are co-extensive. Tiie former Is its N. and central parts, 1*2 large rivers flow Into the Cnilpti 
diviaed into 2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 6 alder- of Bothnia. 'I’he Tornea. which has tlie longest cmir.'i*’. 
men, and 18 councillors. Its earliest rhart<!r extant dates runs almost due .S, for about 290 m. ; but the largest is 
from temp. Jno. There was no criminal court within the the Angerman, 230 m. In length, so deep that si»p» 
bor. till 183.5, but it now has a commission of the peace ; of 600 tons l«>ad at Nyland, about 70 m. irom 
and a court-baron for causes under 40s., and a court of Next to these are tl>e Umea, with a course 
pleas for those above that amount, are held every third and the Windel, 235 m. in length. The general dirc‘' 
Monday. Carp, revenue, In 1830, 3,450/. Swansea was tion of the rivers falling into the Baltic Is N.w, to • • - 
formerly a contributory Iwir. to (’ardiff, the right of voting Few of tlmm are of any considerable size, and ' 

having been In the burgesses by birth, marriage, or gift, standing the generally flint country through ' j 

resident or non-resident. It is now joined with Aber- flow, ^eir navigation is much Impeded by 
avon, Kenflg, Loughor, and Neath in sending 1 mttm. to numerous catarai^ts, and Is rendered perilous during 
the H. of C. Registered electors. In 1839-40, for Swan- inundations occacasioned by tho melting of the ' 
sea, 681 ; for the entire district. 1,247. It is also a pidling- Some of them increase 18 or 20 it. In /V .u 

place for the co. Markets, Wednesday arid Siiturday. as to carry away large trees, ana even to ouf 
Fairs, sixond Saturday in May. July*/., Aug.16.. Oct. 8., mense blocks of granite ftrom the mountains ; si 

and two following Saturdays. {Boundary and Munic. ever, the inundations occasion little damage, owing ^ 

Corp. Hearts, and Appendix; Charity Heporls, Sec.) number of lakes, which serve as W fact, 

SWEDEN (.Vver/gc), a kingdom of Northern Europe, reception of the surplus water. There - ,„re. 

comprising with Norway and Lai'i^nd the whole of the upwards of 80 considerable lakes, o<^*^opyhig in in • 8* 

Scandinavian peninsula, of which it forms the Eastern, gate a very large surface. The principal oi 
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the Wener, the largest lake In Rurope, after that of 
l^idoga, between hit. ‘22' and 59^ 25' N., and long. 

20' and 14<^ 1*2' K., above 90 m. in length, by 6C m. 
In Its greatest breadth, 147 ft. above the level of the sea. 
It receives many streams, the only outlet for its waters 
being a channel about ‘200 irards in width, immediately 
below which is the celebrated cataract of Trolhoetta. 
Though in parts very deep, a great portion of this lake 
is so shallow as to render its navigathm difficult and 
dangerous. The lake next in size is the Wetter, 86 m. in 
length, by 10 m. in its greatest breadth. It Is about 26 m. 
S.K. the Went'r, and ‘296 ft. above the level of the sea. 
In some places It is 70 fathoms deep : it is often agitated 
by sudden and violent storms. Tlic Moelar lake is an 
inlet of the sea, extending westward from Stockholm, 
near its entrance from the Baltic, about 70 ra., with a 
breadth varying from 2 to 20 m. It Is deep and clear, 
contains some hundrtal islands, and is regularly navi- 
gated from April to November. The Hjelmar, a lake 
lying to the S.W. of the Madar, to which it is united 
by a canal, is 36 m. in length, varying to 15 m. in width. 

eVtomte.— For five or six months of the year the sur- 
face of the N. parts of the country, from the summits of 
the mountains to the bottoms of the valleys, is covered 
with ice and snow'. The rivers and lakes are also frozen 
from October to April. In the central parts, the winter 
seldom lasts more than three or four months ; and in the 
S. and W. parts, the climate is very similar to that of the 
N. of Germany. In the N. division a great degree of 
heat is experienced during a short period of the year. 
The transition from winter to summer is there, also, 
ve^ rapid, often occurring within the space of a few days. 

On the whole, however, the climate of Swollen is 
much milder than might be expected from'its high N. 
lat. The winter is not so cold as in countries in the same 
lat. further to the K., at the same time that the mean 
temperature of the summer Is but little Inferior. Ac- 
cording to Dr.Tliomson, the mean annual temperature 
at Petersburg is 37' Fah. ; wherea.s at Stockholm it is 
41 The advantage on the side of Stockholm is 
ciiielly in the six winter inontlis, tlie mean temperature 
of these being in it ‘29 4'', and in Petersburg only 21-9^. 
During tlie six .summer moii%.s, the advantage on the 
hide of Stockbolin amounts to only 2*^ ; and in July and 
Aug. the temperature is higher in Petersburg than 
in Stockholm. Tiie winter is considered by the inhab. 
ns ^culiarly pleasant. 'I’be roads are always dry ; and 
as me winds are seldom violent, travelling is iMith rapid 
ami agreeable, the traveller defending iiiinsidf from tlie 
cold by warm clothing. The great dtdect of the climate 
is the occurrence of frosts in .Vug. and Se)»t., by wbic.li 
the crmis are often iniured. (T/io/itson'fSwfdrn, p. 406.) 
Near Tornea, at midsummer, tlie sun is visible during 
tlie whole night. I'lic longest day at that town is 21 
and the shortest 2J hours. At Stockholm the longest 
day is 18J, and the shortest nearly 0 hours in length. 

Geology and Minerals . — In point of structure, the 
whole of Sweden may^.jWith few exceptions, lie coii- 
.sidered primitive. Granite and gneiss are the pre- 
dominant rocks ; but the former is more extensividy 
diffused than the second, wliich is found chietly on the 
shores of the Baltic, and in the S. part of the kiuKdnm. 

A remarkable geologh'al feature, which Sweden has in 
common with some parts of N. Germany and Denmark, 
is the presence of :i vast number of enormous erratic 
bl- ik.- Ilf gr.iiii(<> siMtii red over its surface, especially in 
jl-e cciMral and S. provinces. In tlie S. they are collected 
in long spits, or tongue.s, resting upon the plains, which 
are quite unconneeted with them ; more to tlic N. they 
are scattered indiscriminately, and so profusely, that 
scarcely Tin .acre of land is without one or more heaps 
of them. 'I'hey seldom exceed 30 or 40 ft. in height I 
above the surface, and form many Islands in the lakes, as 
Well as heaps on the plains. {Laing, Svreden, p, 41, 4‘2.) 
I'herc arc niountains of secondary formation in Jemt- 
Imid, Nericia, P'. and W. Guthia, and in the Islaiuls of 
Gothland and (Eland. .Shelly limestont*, chalk, Jfec., are 
met with in Scania. Deposits of oceanic sliells are found 
in the country near Uddevalla ; hut at SttKkholm, Up- 
sala, Hernosand, and at other phases on the 15. side of 
the peninsula, the shells discovered are of the kinds be- 
longing to the Baltic, without any mixture of the oceanic, 
oweden is rich in mineral products. Among these, 
are iron, the best in Europe, copper, cobalt, zinc, lead, 
antimony, gold and silver, alum, nitre, sulphur, with 
porphyry, marble, alabaster, limestone, millstone, whet- 
stone, asbestos, potters’ earth. Sec. But the Only metals 
that occur in any considerable quantity in Sweden, and 
tno ores of which are worth working are iron, topjier, ] 
and lead ; iron being the most abundant and leatl the ■ 
ihe three. There is a remarkable deilciency 
oi the more valuable prmlucts found in secondary form- 
ations, as coal and salt. The former, indeed, has been dis- 
covered, and wrought, near Hetslngborg, in the S. of the 
Kingrtom j but it Is of very inferior quality : there are no 
u brine springs, and the waters of the Baltic 

I'm t d* ^*^*‘^*^ impregnated with salt, it is wholly 


I Vegetable Products — The forests of Sweden are esti- 
mated to occupy about 98,000 sq. miles, or four seventlis 
of the whole surface of the country. Those of the N . re- 
gion consist of birch, pines, firs, &c., which, in the cen- 
tral parts, are Intermixed with ash, willow, linden, and 
maple ; and in the S. with oak, beech, yoke-elm, &c. 
Few beeghes are found N. of lat. 67^^ ; oaks are found as 
far N. as Sundswall. The linden is found as far N. as 
lat. Gl°, the hazel as the cherry and ash as 63*^, and 
the general limit of the birch and pine woods is lat. 69° 
3(K. The small dwarf birch, aspen, mountain-ash* and 
dwarf grey alder, are found as far N. as 70°, but only in 
the valleys and sheltered situations. The w'alnnt and 
muIlxTry are almost entirely confined to Goetaland ; 
the chestnut is very rare. The forests were formerly 
much neglected ; and tlicre is now' In many extensive 
districts a great deficiency of timber. Indeed, a con- 
siderable prop<irtion of tlie firewood required for the 
consumption of Stockholm is brought irom P'iulund. 
Latterly, however, a great deal more attention has been 

R aid to the forests. Those belonging to the state 
ave been placed under the care of a sjiecial institution, 
and very extensive plantations of oaks, firs, &c., have 
been made. The power of private proprietors to cut 
down timber was formerly limited ; but this restriction no 
longer exists. In the Interior of the country, however, 
and in sucli parts as have no facilities by means'of water- 
carriage, or otherwise, for the conveyance of timber 
to the sea-ports, and are distant from mines, there 
is but little hope that the forests will ever become 
an object of considefable attention. Pears, apples, and 
plums of all kinds, grow in the open air in the S. ; Imt 
the grape, fig. apricot, and peach, do not ripen except la 
hot-houscs. All kinds of melons are grown, currants up to 
lat. 68'^3(y, and gooseberries every where, even as far N. 
as lat. 79°. The soil is suitable for all kinds of pulse 
crops. Asparagus requires hot-beds in lat. G0° 30', cab- 
bages cease to come to maturity in lat. G4°, carrots and 
parsnips grow to lat. GG'-’ ‘20' N., turnips and potatoes 
nearly to lat. 70°. The yellow beet-root is produced 
spontaneously ; the red is cultivated. A close sward of 
common grass is rarely seen ; but docks, thistles, rag- 
weed, and such roots as infest the land in more S. coun- 
tries are seldom observed, even by the road side, or in 
the most neglected spots. 

Animals. — The. most common wild aniinals are the 
wolf, bear, fox, elk, reindeer, roebuck, glutton, ermine, 
and a spt^cies of lynx. I'he wild boar is now found only 
in rtie isle of (Eland. Whales and sea-calves are occa- 
sionally found in the Baltic and (Uilph of Bothnia ; and 
the por\)oi»c (Dclp/n'nus rfiocevna, Linn.) commits great 
ravage.H among the fish of those seas. Tliere are few 
hare.s, but abundance of otlier kinds of game. 'J'he cock 
of the wood, or cap|H>r(‘ailzie {Trtrao Ur ogallus). for- 
merly met with in Scotland, and recently reintroduced 
into that part of the U. Kingdom, is common in the Stock- 
holm markets, whence it is sometimes brought to London; 
though inferior in flavour to grouse, it is much larger, 
sometimes weighing from 14 to Ifi lbs., and is altogetlior 
a very fine species. V’artridges are very plentiful, as are 
woodcocks and web-footed wihif'owl. K.agles and fal- 
cons inhabit the cliffs ; tlie w ild swan and eider are 
hunted tor their down ; and the eggs of the latter are 
highly esteemeil. The seas surrounding Sweden abound 
with fish ; including sturgeon, cod, lamprey, rays, 
soles, turbot, pilcliards, herrings, and the stremmiug, 
a .small species of herring, which has been latterly very 
abundant on the K. Swedish coasts. Excellent mack- 
erel, and oyster.s, are found in the Kattegat. The 
[ rivers and lakes are well supplied with salmon, pike, 

I perch, trout, eels, and numerous fish of tlie genus fy- 
orini. The pike, perch, barbel, and crayfish, are found 
m tlie Baltic, as well as in the lakes and rivers. Many 
of the fish of this sea appear to be of a mixed character, 
between oceanic fish, ana those of fresh water. 

Agriculture. — The soil of Sweden, though mostly thin 
and i»oor, has l>een greatly improved by the Industry 
of the inhabs. The coast land is usually bare of soil, the 
naked nxrk appearing every where. The flat alluvial 
lands around Lake Wener, and in tlie basins and val- 
leys connected with it, consisi* of a harsh crystalline 
sand, impregnated with iron, and not very productive ; 
but on the N . side of tlie lake, in the neighbourhood of 
Carlstad, the soil is of a superior description. In the 
country lying between the lake W’etter and the Baltic, 
there are some very fertile tracts : and round this lake, 
and in the district round Carlstad, especially the latter, 
agriculture has made great adVauces ; the lands are well 
cultivated in large farms, and tlie country resembles 
some parts of tho interior of England, except that tlm 
lands under cultivation arc not fenced by hedges, but by 
wooden palings. Of the 170,716 sq. m. forming the sur- 
face of the country, 

Squart Miltt. 

AraWe lands occupy - - - 

Meadows and common paaturnffe - - 7,585 

iincultiratiHl forest and mountam l«nd - - 137,620 

Lakif and marshes .... 22Ji65 

3 B 2 
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The agricnUinrnl products corsist chiefly of rye, barley, 
oats, maslin (a mixture of harh'y and oats), whe.at, pota- 
toes, pease, hemp, flax, nod afmtist all the fniits and 
legumes common in W. Kurope. In tlio S.. rye is 
the most cultivated; in fhe N., barley, the culture of 
the latter itjrreasing in jiroportion as we proceed far- 
ther towards the pole ; tait tlu; c:ndns of all li^n<is are 
generally less nutritious than r!i(»sc of the S. of Kurope, 
and are more ditlicult to pvt .st rve. U heat sticceeds 
as far N. as <kV\ hut do,»s not vipen in W. Hotlinia. 
Oats seldom ripen N. of lat. h.'i-’ hut barley is jjrown 
almost to the linrts of the pine wooils, in lat tilt' ;{()'. 

, Hops arc cultivated up to (12'^'. tobacco to <V2*^ iH)', and flax 
to nearly hi''. Ihirkwiu'at. m;ul(ler, and \v«>adare grown 
In Scania. lu sor e p.\rts (»f tlie S., the produce is equal 
to that of the best euUiv.ited lands in Knglaud and 
France. In parts of Sc.uea a return of 7 for 1 is ob- 
tained ; but generally in Swe<len th*‘ proportion d»)es not 
exceed 4 for I. 'riie inuau taiuty of tne clini.iie and ti»e 
chances of early froits. are the urealest obstacles with 
which the agriculturist has tf> cojjteud ; nud some singu- 
lar devices are resorted tf), to coutiteract f heir ellects. In 
Jemtland, for exatuple, tlic people pile up larg«‘ quantities 
of wood along the X. side of the small pat<-h»'s of land 
sown with cnrn/tiiat in case the v iuvl should blow frotu 
the N. or N,K. in the luonings of .August, they may set 
them on fire to protect tite ero]) from the frosts! It is 
usual, also, in the S. parts of tiie covintry. to previ tii tlx* 
crop from being injured l)y frost when n the •“.ir, to draw 
ropes across ti>e heads of the grain, and shake ofl' ttu* 
dew before sun-rise, which, but for*tl.i.s, would then he 
frozen. 

According to the official returns tor 1X17, the amm.il 
produce of grain and potatoes, afu*r ileductiug the seed, 
amounted to — 

Wh-.-.M 

Hy 

Jl,irU>y 

(l.lls - 

iM edil 

I’ljt.'UOt'A 

1 1 , 01 . 1 , I'd. cpiiv.il.nt to 

about 41,000,n<)0 Eng. ba'-ln-l?. 

In the N. jvotatoes supply the d( ficienev of i-orn, and are j 
preferred to all other kueU of h»od. ’I'ohacco is cuUi- 
tivated near Sto< khohn, hut not to any exieut. After 
that of llollami, the tlax produt ed in .Swtxleii is pro- 
tnibly the la?st in Europe. Hemp is .q pre-eut not niiicli 
grown; hut tlie government i.s endeavouring to extend 
Its culture. 

7'he whole ar-ihle surface of .Sucihm is divided info 
frii,44i \ Atrmmn.’/ji nt' Tiie word heinmau >igtiilic.s 

merely an estate, or homestead, and gives mi id- a of tlu; 
Table or extent of (lie land, some hein>: ificomieirahly 
larger and more vaiuaiile than otliers. t: is. in fact, a 
fiscal divisi m. for the purpose of vyinu tin* land-tax 
according to ancient assessmenis. (ingiually. however, 
the hemmans belouced, for the most pe.rt. t * single pro- 
prietors ; hut they are now geucrally divided into d, 4, 
8, 16 or more jiarts, and it is rare for a faunly to posschs 
a hem man entire. Of the h<i,44IA hemm.ois, 77I.J belong 
to tow'ns, to private' jmliv idiials, .'15> to the crown, 

373 to aradcinifs and ijnivcrsitws. 2oj to colleges ami 
schools, 2H'J to the church. 2fil to ho.-,piial> and asylums, 
iM3 to military schools, 31 to sailor?, and l.hj.o to the 
army. According to rircumsf.mces, th" l-mds are subject 
to a different amount of taxation; of the (".tates belong- 
ing to the nobles, .'1, 462 are wholly <-\cmp(c<l Irom all 
public burdens ; and 17 9'.?'.' estates, partly Iveioiigiug to 
them and partly to olino privileged parlies, i-iijoy a 
partial exempiion from taxation. 

The estates that originally b' longed t * tiie noble-,, but 
which, since IHlO, may Im* iiidilfercutly held hy iK.hle>* or 
commoners, are exempted from tl.e l.-md-ta\, and also 
from tbe<d>ligatiori to furnish a soldier (or the ;i iov, ihe 
nobles themselves Iiavitig been origin.ifly hound to per- 
sonaf service in the army. Thh ineqiiabty m (h'- rate of 
taxation Is practically, however, not w Mh-fandiiig the 
statements of Mr. Lain|^o the contr iry, of no red im- 
portance. 'I’he land-tax was lixcd at a certain amount 
of prmiuce centuries ago. It ran no longer, tlierelore. he 
fairly regardwl as a burden on the laud, the value of which 
really depends on its nett revenue after this fixed charge 
has tiecn deducted. 'f'ht?re is no injustice in the circum- 
stance of certain lands in Kngland being subject to tiibe, 
whlleothers are not; and it is quite as Idle to talk about 
the injiisticeof the unequal distribution of the Swevlinh 
land-tax. 

There is, however, in .Sweden, an assessment of h per 
rent. laid on the nett annual value of ail eitates. Hut 
this, though afipurentiy an C(|ual, is, in fact, a very uti- 
cquat and impidittc tax ; inanmuch as it makes no dis- 
tinction tictween the income derived from tiie rent of ! 
land properly so called, ami tliot which is really 4erived ! 
from the ca^ittal laid out on the hoid, and as it o{H’rates 



as an obstacle to Improvements. The occupiers of crown- 
lands in Sweden havo long had, and still have, leave to 
constitute tivcmselves tlie absolute proprietors ol' such 
lands on their paying a sum eipial to (> y(?ars’ value of ihc 
land-tax laid on the land. It is not, thiwefon*, the 
amount of the burdens falling on the land lu Swt dcii, 
w’hich, despite tiie stateincnt.s to th<* contrary, are reai!\ 
very moderate, but the influence of the 5 per cent, as- 
sessment in discouraging itnprovements, anu, still mou-. 
the inintue subdlvisiou of tiie hemmans, occasioim! 
by the continued (iivi!,it)n atni Rubdivision of lu?ri(agcv, 
in consequence of the law of ••qual partition among t lie 
children of a family, that aVe the principal obstacles lo 
iniprovcinent. Properly is, in many instances, dividi .i 
into sucli ndnute portions as to be wholly unsuscv'ptihlc 
of a proper system of cultivation ; and the occupim s arc 
often in the poorest circmnstances. 'J'here an* parcels of 
laud of not more than 40 yds. sip, and a Dalecarlian 
peasant sometimes sells bi.s lauded property for 2 or 
rix-dollar.s ( i.v. (k/. to o.v,), the registration of tlie sale 
costing as iniicb as the estate ! 

In some extensive districts there are not, at an aver.ige, 
above 14 aere.s of arable land to a farm ; and iu tlu- 
distnet of (larlstad, w here farnns an* largest, and agi i- 
eulture most aiivaneed, the average extent of ar.thi.- 
laiul iu each farm may he t.iki'u at ahouf 72 acres. .\{ 
an average of the erdire kingdom, tin' arahie laiui ina;, 
he estimated at aliout 2s acres per farin. f 7'4(>//,,vea ,v 
t)i St/’t’iirri, ]). 42d.) 

Hut. notwithstanding these disadvantages, and thi -c 
that originate in its backward elimate and not very fcitilc 
soil, agriculture has made a very material juogics,- in 
,Sweil<-n since* Islf*. 'I'liis is partly ascrih ihle to tie* . m 
efnirageuient aflorded hy g’ov ( rnnii ut :md t" I li - ■ t .t.li.l,, 
inent of model farms, some kI w bii li ;iie u.au e.'i d i". i, > > 
eultiirists from (ire-at Kid ou. <)m' ol ih. i . m n 
vieinity of Linkopjiing, on the S. bonii-r of tlie l.iK'* 
Wener, con.si.sts of about l'>f)d acres, of which .ihuid .it ) 
are nmler tin* plough. 'J'lu* manager of thi.s farm li.iu 
iu lH.'i!», twenty young pmitlenieii boareb'd with him in 
the iiouse, and 2d scholars of the working ela>s. (.u 
vernment allows him Id.iidd dollars a year tow.ndN 
<lefi .'lying hi.s expi’uses.^ui the o.stal>lisliuieiil is .--ii d 
to be alike suoev'sslul and aiivaidageous. .Mr. Stevi n-, 
an <'X|terieneed Seoteb agrieidturist, vv ho visits Svseiim 
evi'ry .siiinuier, aiul aRNi.*t.s landed proprietors in l.iyin.; 
out tlieir estates, ami putting them under an unpimid 
system of management, siiys tliat “ Of late yeai “;m 
eidluisiasm has sprung uji lor the improvemeut of atni- 
culture among all I'iasse.v of people not to be ei|uailed m 
.'luv other eontineiitnl country, 'I'his has been oaiug lu 
a great mea.sure >o the exertions of the .Agrii iilim ;il .Sn- 
cii'fie.s e.staidishe.t within tin' provintx’M, and (he gre.d iii-^ 
ter<'.st the lamb'd firoprielors now take in theimiui've- 
n.eut ami m.iii.igemeut of their e.states. Kiigli-h .m.l 
(letman works on agriculture are studied; imprmid 
ngrieultuial implenu'nts irom (ireat Hritain mid other 
countries are iutroituei-d ; and iu many parts Scnti hini n 
ami (iermams are veen direeiitqr the idough or coiiductiug 
th<‘ operations ol tlie field.” ii. 21H.) 

'I'he best evideuee. however, of the improvemeut nii<i 
extension of agriculture is to he found iu the fai t tinit, 
previously lo Ih 2(), tlnne was generally a large impoit- 
aiion of corn into .Swedmi ftoiii Daiitzu; and other part.', 
wherea.s that importation has now*, in oriimaiv vear^, 
wholly eea.sed, ami there i.s. on tlie contrarv. a con- 
.sidcralilt* exportation. No doubt a goiid deal of this 
improverneiit i.s to be ascritieil to tiie more exiciisi'e 
culture of tin* putato. Hut, imlepembrit of tliis, llie 
iii.proK'uient in cultivation geuer.illy has been nx'd 
striking. .Mr. Mevetis says, “tliat tlie imcessiTy hixi' r 
whieii the po[nd.'d ion formerly hdioureil, in tlie N. pai's 
ol tiie euuiitiy, ol having every now ami then to tee tli'' 
hark of trei's as a Mihslitute for meal iu tlu? making'' 
t»r«;.id. lias Imm'U in a gri'ut measure i.l>vial<'d; mu! tli h 
txdu the public and private magazines are compi't' > 
lilled witli c'un.” 

liou.He.s in tile roimtry in Sweden are . 

striietc'd of wood ; and are roofed with timlu r, tun. -e ' 
straw. <ientl<*meu’« bouses, liowever, and . 

towns, arc u.sti.iily covered with tiles. Hi'cently, t m 
coarse paper prepareil witli tar lias lieen used 
ami is said to answer very well. Slates tire ' *■* '\S,’ 
ami Dr. 'rimm.sou stales that be only S'^vv /wo hou.se 
the kingdom roofed with slate. (p.il'Jfl.) . - ,i . 

It is estimated by Forsell, Hvat s,uun . 

whole pop. are employed in agriculture : poasaii N , 
prietors of the soil they cultivate, h we been 
at 147,^4; those who live on land not thci , 

I,6^*h, 7I7; hnsbamlry l.iboiirer.s, holding *‘o>i ' .. 'jj , 
lamls under proi/rietors, at 47<>,b!il ; M;iqi r.R 

ill the house with tlieir employers, at 2/7.4 > ' to iiidut 
and inistiexses are authorised, by old - » ^ 

summary corporal cluiitisentent on nietr ' mul 
no othe/ limit than that they tio imt kill or * i„ 

Mr. Laing, foiiodliig on this laid, ‘j* havfl 

bweden are little better than slaves 1 Jiid tt H 
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(^rnirroci to liim that laws liprr. as clscwlicro, become 
olisolete ; and we have been assured, by those wlio are 
I horoufjhly ac<jnainted with the country, that the corporal 
chastisement of servants is quite! a.s rare in Swedi n as in 
M upland, and that they are treated with great kindness, 
riie poverty of the soil, and short <luration of summer, 
rcijuire a gr(!at numl)or of haud.s during the season for 
ngrictiltural employments ; but during tlie remainder of 
tlie year, they are eoniparatively idle. Since ls:i(), the 
price of agricultural labour has been about H</. or i.v. a 
day ill the S. and centre of Swedejn ; hut in tlie N it costs 
I.v. Id. a day. Ltihour is generally cheaper in Sweden 
than in Norway, from tlnue being a greater mmdier of 
the agricultural ilassi's who are destitute of piojjerty. 
According to Laing, the condition of tlie middle and 
lower classes, in Sweden, is much h'ss prosperous than 
tliat of the same classes in Norw ay. In this re>;i)ec-|, how- 
ever, as in many otliers, he is a suspicions anihorify ; as 
(lien! can he no doubt tliat lie has lepreseiiK'd the condi- 
tion of tlie Norwegiain under inucii t<>u favonralile, and 
til, it of lh(' .Swedes inuler much too imfav onrabli' colours. 
Indeed, the Swedish peasant appears, even from l.,aiiig’s 
.iccount, to lie far from hi ing in a distre.ssed sitmition. 
lie says tliat, “ compareil witli the cotter, or labourer, in 
Scoll.nid, the Swedish peasant is belter ])rovide<l with 
physical comforts: iie is far better lodged, better fed, 
anil lii.s access to fuel and food generally better.” {'277.) 

lo'iil is, most coniuionl y. some projiortion of llu* produce, 
aad IS usually paid in kind, tliere iieieg lint few distii< fs 
in wliieli it is paid in money. I-aiioiners are freijnently 
paid by getting a piece of land, wiiieh they cultivate (or 
tlieitiM'lves, working on the propru tor’s tiomain certain 
daws in tiie week. 

inr. (’oxe, one of the liost and most trust woi thy of tra- 
vellers, gives the following det iii.s with respeel to the 
eoiidilton of the Swedish peasantry. ” 1 had frequent 
o'M)Oilnnities of observing the customs, manners, and 
foiid of the peasants. On enti ling a cottage, I usually 
ImiiiuI .ilMhe family I'lnplo) ed in carding tl.ix, ‘^pnniiiig 
tin e id, and in weaving enai s<‘ linen, or cloth. I'he piM- 
sanls are exndh'nt eontrivi'fs. and apply the eo.irsest 
materials to some n.sofnl putflbse; they twi't ropes from 
hogs' hrist!<*s, horses’ manes, and bark of trees, and use 
eel-skins for bridli's. 'I'lieir food principally eonsi.sis of 
salted llesh and lisli, t'ggs, milk, and liard bread. At 
Michaelmas ihej usually kill their cattle, and .salt them 
for the ensuing winter and spring, 'i'wice a year they 
hake liri'ad, in large round cakes, which are strung on 
lilos of slicks, suspended from the ceilings of the cot- 
t.iges ; tills bread is so hard as. to be oeeasion.dly broken 
with a hatclict. hut is not unpleasant. The pi'a-ants use 
beer for common drink, and are much jpldicted to malt 
spirits. Ill tile districts tow.irds the VV, coasts, ami at 
no gre.at distance inland, tea aiul colfee are not nniisiially 
found in the cottages, which are procured in gre.it 
jilenty, and at a cheap rate from (lottenhurg. 

" 'I'lie jieasants are well clad in strong chilli of their 
own weaving. Their cottagi s, tliough built with wood, 
and only of one story, are comfortable and cominodion.s. 
'I’he room in which* tlie family slei'p. is provided w ith 
ranges of lieds in tiers (if I may so express mys<‘lf ) ime 
above the other : on the wooden te.siers of the h;'ds in 
which the women lie, are placi'd others for the reception 
of the men. to which they ascend liy liuldcrs. 'I'o a 
jierson who lias just quitted r.erioaiiv', .and been accus- 
tomed to tolerable inns, the Swedish cottages may, per- 
hap.s, appi'ar miserable hovels ; but to me, who liad been 
long Used to places of far inferior nceonnnoilation in 
Kns<ia, they seemed comfort able place.s of iece|ttion. 
'Die traveller is able to procure many ronviMii.'nees, and 
liartieularly a separate room from that inhabit' d by llie 
lainily, w’liich eould seldom be obtained in the Polish 
and Hus^ian villages. During my eonr.«e through tbo.se 
two countries, a bed was a plienomenou which schlom 
occurred, excepting in the large towns, and even then, 
notajways compUitely eipiipped ; but the poore.st huts of 
Sweden were»ever delieieiiL in this article of comfort : 
an evident proof that tin* .Swedish peasants arc more 
civili.sed than those of Poland and Itussia.” (CWv'.v 
Letters, iv. 277— 27P.) 

According to the oUicial returns, Sweden had, in 
D.f7, horses ; 1 ,(1.’7,07<) he.ul of hoiiu'd cattle; 

l,‘tl2.(:H9 do. sheep ; and .''ilh.lip-.J do. hogs. In general, 
all kinds of domestic animals .ire inferior. The horses 
lire every where small. There is a Urn: breed in Ihe 
Isle of (Kland, not more tlian d or 4 ft. high : these, 
however, are rapidly decre.i.sing. In the S. provs., 
the number of horses, as compared with th<* l>»'p. is 
niueh greater than in France, or oven in ICnghind; there 
hetng. It is said, In Scania. 243 horses to every loot) inha- 
hniints ! As we proeeeil N., the nnniber of horse-s di- 
minishes; and in Swedish Lapland tliey disappear alto- 
gi'ther, their place being snppliPd by rein-deer, of which 
some iiroprietors possess 1,000 head. In Lapland, the 
rein deer and dog are the only domestic .animals. Swedish 
black cattle are also small ; the best are those of L. 
tiothia and Dalccarlia ; in summer they are driven to 


the mountains, where chaffts, similar to those of Swit- 
zerland, are eonstmeied. The sheep-folds are well kept, 
and government has endeavoured to improve the bree<i.H 
by crosses with those of Spain, France, KngUuid, and 
Saxony. Slieep arc not reared N. of lat. ; goats 
thrive as far as lat. 0r)'->. {.Journal de Travaux Stalls- 
tiques, S(C., p. l.'U — 14.3. ; Lulnf!. p. 200—272.) 

Fisheries, form a very considerable branch of indus- 
try. The herring lisliery on the VV. and S. coast coni- 
menred in 17-h', about which time herrings began to 
appear in large .shoals on the coa.sts. Tlie quantities 
annually taken inci eased until 17'JH, since which they 
have decreased; the place of the herring being now' 
supplied by the stremmiog, a tisli about the size of the 
sprat, but of much liner flavour. From 1790 to 1796, the 
towns of Gottenlmrg, Kongelf, and Marslraiui disposed 
of 1,972.214 barrels salt herrings, and 201,971 lihds. lish- 
oil, which fetched together about 3-4ths being 

.sold to foreigners. Ibit since Hd!.’), the average pro- 
duce of the tibhery has not .exceeded 2,000 barrels, the 
herring having. In a great measure, .abandoned tin; 
coasts, Tlie stremming is cured like the herring, and 
is often eaten raw out of the pickle ; it is extensively 
used in Finland and the N.of Iiussia, and forms a fa- 
vourite dish even with people ol condition. The prin- 
cipal stremiiliiig lisheries are on the coasts of the Gulphs 
of Fiiil.ind and Bothnia. 'I’he principal salmon flshery 
is at Dvelurs, on tlie Klarelv, a river which falls into the 
Lake Wener. 'I'lie .‘ulmun lislieries of Norkopping, 
Gefle, and llcrno.sand, are al.so very productive. A 
company in London eieploys two packet-boats, with 
wells ill tlie bottom, in tr.iding to Gettenburg for 
loh.sters, whicli are huuglit there for or bd. each. 

Mines. — 'J'he mines of Swedi a, tliough inconsiderable 
as eooipared with tiiose of th's country, are a colisiiler- 
abh- source of national wcaltli. Tlmy are principally 
situati'd in the central presinces. which have no knver 
tli.au ‘-’<'.1 out of tin' .'*'<(> mines said to exist in the king- 
<lom. Sw«-di.sh iron i.s of \eiy .'•uprrior quality, and that 
of tile Danenioia miiie.s is c.sjii cially well lifted for con- 
ver.sion into steel ; but, owing to injudicious restrictions 
and the w.aiit of eoal, the |)ri)dnction in Sweden is not 
.'-upjxised (ineludiiig what is licensed and what is made 
fltr lioine consiunjition without a license) to exceed 
or 90,000 tons liar iron, of wliich about 70,000 
are exported. In IKilO we imported 17,049 tons of Swe- 
dish iron. 'Pile copper mines produce, in all, only 
alHiut 759 tons a year ; the metal is not so good as that 
of I'.ngland, and is impregnated with iron. Ftihlun, 
the chief i.imc, has long been in a declining state, the 
nomber of woikmen at present employed not oxetHMiing 
.')00. The works of this mine .are condueted entirely by 
w ater-p(»w er, and are rcir.;ii kahle for their completeness ; 
eoniH'cted with them is .i ni.aiuifaetory of sulphuric acid. 
The smelting furnaces ,ind iron works are licensed to 
produce certain quantitie.s, .some being as low as .50 
tons, and others as high as 4' 0 or .300 tons ; and some 
line bar iron woiks have licenses for 1000 tons each. 
'I’lie.se licenses are granted by the ('ollege of Mines, which 
has a control over ail iron works and mlnyig operations. 
'Pile iron masters make annual returns of their mauu. 
fa* lure, wliicii mu.st not exci od the j)rivilogod or licensed 
quantity, on pain of the overplus being confl.scated. The 
eolleg<''lias e.stablished courts of mines in every district, 
with supi-rvising otlieers of various ranks. All iron sent 
to a port of shipment must be Iand*'d at the public 
w.-igli-lii..iM‘. the superiiitendant of w hich is a delegate 
*)i till* c.illi-ge ; so that it is impo.ssible for an iron master 
to send more iron to market tlian his license authorises. 

It is tru«> that sales are made to inland consumers at the 
f'irges, of which no returns are made out, and in so far 
tlie lie* nses aie exceeded ; but it is not supposed that the 
qu.aiititv s*) dispo.sed of exceeds a few thou.sand tons a 
year. Ivvery furnace aiul forge pays a certain annual duty 
to tlie crow n. Its amount is fixed by the college when the 
lieenso is granted ; and care is taken not to grant the 
license to any «jne unless he have tlie eomniaiid of forc.sts 
equal to the retpiired supply of charcoal, without eiitroacli- 
ing on the supolvof this uiaterial, required for tlye exist- 
ing forges in tin* neighbourlmod. As the supply of pig- 
iron is limited to the quantity licensed to he made, the 
college, in granting new licenses to bar-iron works, 
always takes into consideration liow far tiiis may be 
done w ithout creating a scarcity of pig-iron. Hence, the 
erection of new forge.sdepenils — 1st, on having a supplv 
of ehareo.al, without encroaching on the forests w hich 
sui'itly your nciglibours ; and 2d, on the qu.antity of pig- 
iron which the college knows to bo dlspos.able. The 
courts of the mines decide all disputes that arise among 
the Iron masters regarding the exceeding of their li- 
censes, encroachments, &c. ; an appeal to the college 
lying from their decision, and ultimately to the king in 
council, or to the supreme court of the kingdom. 

It is needlessto dwell on the impolicy of such regulations. 
Mo d*>ubt it is quite right for government to interfere to 

f irevent tlie w.asto and destruction of the forests ; but 
lavi-. , P fie Ihi.s, it should .ibst.iin frem all other Inter- 
3 13 3 
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ference, anii leave every one at liberty to produce a« much 
iron as he may think prO|Wr. Mines of any importance are 
usually held by a society of shareholders. Some of them 
are only worked occasionally { and, as the labour is per- 
formed by iieasants, who live ostensibly by husbandry, it 
Is impossible to form any correct estimate of the numbers 
engaged iu mining industry. 

Mant^factures. — For many ages, Sweden had none 
of any importance ; the Hanseatic tow'ns took away its 
raw materials, and re-exported them manufactured to the 


country : the other manufactures were then, as they still 
are in great part, domestic. But about the middle of thol 7th 
century, various manufactures, including those of glass, 
starch, brass, pins, silk fabrics, leati>er, soap, steel, and 
iron articles, besides printing-presses and a sugar re- 
finery, were eslablished : the workers in those establisli- 
ments were mostly from Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries. In 1771, there were in .Sweden H86 manufactories-, 
in 1824, 1,177 ; and in IHHl, 1,1B4, employing 12,143 hands, 
exclusive of miners. We subjoin an ofiieial 


Account of the Number of Factories, Looms and Workmen, in each Department of Manufacturing Industry in 
Sweden, iu 1838 and 1839, and of the Value of the Produce in each. 



1838. 

1839. 


Factories. 

1 Atoms. 

Workmen. 

Value. 

F.actnrles. 

Looms. 

Workmen. 

Value. 





Rijrd. lianco. 




Rixd. Banco. 

('otton and linen weaving 

42 

636 

805 

426.581 

44 

761 

949 

465,,5S() 

Kiband ditto 

10 

69 

107 

4.M52 

11 

71 

103 

45.194 

Cloth ditto 

108 

558 

3,455 

3,86.3,439 

H4 

685 

3,612 

4,04.5,989 

Stulf* ditto 

7 

22 

29 

20,10.5 

5 

19 

22 

19,968 

8Uk ditto 

1<! 

355 

527 

467,495 

16 

372 

57 1 

„ 49 1,4.') 1 

8ilk spinning 

11 


26 

27,600 

12 


21 

• 2«,'>0<l 

CToitTacs and sailcloth • - • 

lu 

233 

426 

2tH,ti.59 

10 

239 

59 > 

2.'8),912 


.304 


922 

400.769 

317 


989 

437. .521 

Glassworks , - . 



517 

366,227 

13 


615 

3.54,600 

China or earthenware 

2 


364 

1.5.5,142 

2 


375 

176,292 

Perfunu-rt ... 
Pav*er mills - 

11 


15 

22,706 

14 


1,5 

24.906 

89 


1,33.3 

7.56,878 

87 


1,211 

80.3,19 1 

Soapworks ... 

)5 


34 

127,845 

17 


37 

114,0.51 

9ui^ retinerv 

Morocco leather 

28 


397 

2,489.256 

25 


458 

2,62.5,76.3 

4 


14 

25,464 

.5 


13 

15,920 

Tobacco manufactories 

. 87 


790 

1,018,528 

8t 


765 

1, <303 ,0.36 

Watch ditto 

149 


2.30 

.3f.,»i22 

143 


216 

.37,760 

Leather enniers 

2.', 5 


6,87 

678,076 

2,58 


675 

529,728 

(MI manufactories 

47 


98 1 

14S.5.S7 

48 


. 9.3 

138,90,5 

Wax candle ditto 

6 


21 

60,005 



19 

56,12.5 

3V'oi.>nen and cotton spinning 
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mills • - - 

9 


763 

74.5,017 

9 

‘ ‘ 

870, OSS 

Hope manu£tcturcs - 

17 


82 

64,612 

22 


93 

108,3.39 

Poner brewery 

1 


U6 

t8l,179 

1 


S6 

175.1.37 

Machine makers 

1« 


2.V2 

98,299 

19 

• 

290 

) 20,3 12 

Vinegar distillers 

19 


.3.8 

22,10*) 

19 


3.5 

22.191 

Calico printers 

11 


lot 

42,179 

9 

. 

120 

76,091 

Gunidry minor manufactories - 

812 

1 lit 

2,029 

.517.928 

789 

uo 

1,983 

.516,().31 

Total 

2^''~ 

' 1 ,987 

11,211 1 

13,0!'0,0.89 

2,097 
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Sweden has but few facilities for the formation of groat 
manufacturing establishments but. owing to the long 
winter nights, during wliiclt must out-of-door occupations 
are necessarily suspended, she has great lacilities for the 
carrying on of d<imestic manufactures ; and, iu point of 
fact, the Swedish peasantry not only supply thcmselvos 
with most de.'icriptious of agricultural liiiplemciits and 
household funiiture, but with nearly all the coarse wool- 
len, linen, and cotton goods, remured for their ordinary 
use. No foreign or factory -matle goods, however cheap, 
can supersetie or materially intcriere with this domestic 
manufacture ; for, a.s the people would otherwise l)e idle, 
its products may literally be said td cost them notiiing. 
Several factories have, however, been establLhed iu 
Sweden for the production of the finer descriptions of 
woven fabrics, some of which have had considerable suc- 
cess. Tlu? government of lilfsborg is the grand seat of 
the domestic mauufactures of cotton in .Sweden. A 
factory recently eret'.ted in this government, driven by 
water, has I'jO i»ow'er-looms employed In the prcMluetion 
of cambrics ami shirting ; and it Is at present (1842) in 
the course of being greatly enlarg^ W e subjoin an j 

AccotiNT, showing the Quantities of Cotton Good.s made 
in Sweden during the I’en Years ending with 1810, 
distinguishing those manufactured in regular Factories 
from those made by the Peasantry, in tiic Government 
of lilfsborg : — 


1831 

1832 

1833 
IH.3* 
J«!S 
183ti 
1837 
1H.38 
Js.iy 


i 


hi 

t if 

|S 


Alnart. Afnnrt, Atnar*. , 

677,'»99'i, 277,71'J'1,80M78 1. The SwwlUh ain U 

f>30,4iu; VniiHl (n afKiut (wo thirds 

94.'.,752 5(,6.'>fi,.V>7i 3,C02/V>7 of an Knatl^h yanl. 
y-t.S.lUV 2,1<> 19; 1 1 2. 

fW»/<7'l 3,AI.3,.37‘J »urB<i liy t!»e yard, a om- 

953,273 3,mo,66^i; 4,053,9.39 iddcrihfr quantity r/fcolUm 
. 820,0S3 4/U5, Vj 3,4,8,V),.W6 good*, rated by the 
1,105,88,3 3,831,2.^8 4,937,141 U annually matle, »u<:hj 

1,218,249 4,081g>26'5,,3«2,775 «• shawl*, baiidlerchii-f*, 

1840 !l,2yM22 4,683^381 j 5,780,203 w8i»tcoaU, &c. ' 

3. fly the taritr of 1830, which took cff« t on the l*t .Tan. 
18.31, *eyrral article* of cptton previutuly i»rohjldted were al- 
lowed to l>« irm>orted. 

The tartfT of 18.3 '>, which came into effect on tlte 1st Jan. 
1830, gave additional faiillitles for Importation 


j duced in the country ; but being principally intended for 
r domestic u.so, and the cultivators making most of what 
1 they remtire, tlie sah* Is but Miiall, Norkopping and 
I Stockliolm are the towns iu which the largest quanti- 
ties are made. Foreign cloth.s are prohibited ; but Uio 
contraband trade is extensive. Tlte tnaiuifacturc of 
other wr>ollen stuffs is confined to llamiels, serges and 
bombazines, which were formerly prohibited, are now 
linportcKi in considt;rahle quantities. HandkerLhif.'fs, 
which form the usual heail-dress of the women, form 
the principtil produce of the silk manufacture, tliough 
tatl'etas, gros do Naph'S, levautliU!S, and ribands, are 
also produced. The manufacture has been a go<xl deal 
improved by the introduction of Jacqtiard looms from 
P'rance. The manufacture of sail-cloth is increasing. 
The principal glass factory is at Broineo, In VVe.stro- 
gothia. KsKelstuna is the i»rlncipal seat of the hardware 
and cutlery business, being a sort of miniature Shetlield ; 
lire-arms are made in it at a factory established by go- 
vernment. The quality of Swedish paper has lfitt< rly 
been much improvtxl, and the quantity so much increased 
that considerable supplies are now sent to Denmark and 
(Germany. The dlstillaticm of corn brandy ha.s been eon- 
tantly increasing since tin: reign of Gu.stavus III. In 1772, 


Of the woollen manufactures, that of cloth is the 
priucipal. It is well made, chiefly of the wool pro-. 


stantly increasing since the 
government, in onler, as i.4 sujiposed, elfectually to suji 
press drunkenness, prohibited distillation ; but, as might 
liave been fiircsecu, the increase of smuggling and clan- 
destine distillation rendered the prohibition useless, and 
made it l>e withdrawn. The .Swedes are great consumers 
of ardent spirits. Every proprietor and occupier of land 
has a right to distil spirits : tne size of the still and the 
amount of the duty depending on the value of the pro- 
perty. Mr. Stevens state* that. In IS*^!, there were 
167.744 stills going, which were calculated to make, 
within the year, about 30,(X)0,(X)0 galls, worth as many rix- 
dollars, and paying a duty of 434,396 dolls., a little more 
than a farthing a gallon 1 As the distiller is not bound 
to use any particular kind of grain or malt, a consider- 
able quantity of potatt>es is used in distillation. 
understand that, in this respect, but little change h«s 
taken place during the last ten years ; but, taking ine 
consumption at only 25,600,000 galls., it gives, taking 
the population at 3 millioiiH. an average annual 
of wj galls, to every individual, young and old, being 
atamt three times the average consumption ol 
people of Scotland. Thu it not a new habit n 
Sweden. “ Le Su/dois t'st subre, sur tons ks / 
d fcxception de I'cau de vie, Cette 
commence dis fcnfance, et doit itre regardte 
une de$ causes de la depopulation de la Suhde. ( T J 
de Deux Francois dans le AVrd de I Europe, ’ • 

A porter brewery Is established near .....aing 

demand fur its produce Is very limited, not exto a 
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f) 000 hhds. a year. Exceptliiff oak timber and hemp, 
iswcden possesses every material necessary for the con- 
fitriiction of ships. Saltpetre, potash, and tar, are among 
the secondary articles of manufacture. 'I’here are two 
establishinonts for the instruction of persons intended for 
trade or manufacture, one at Stockholm, and the other 
at (iottenburg. A school for mining is established at 
Fahlun. Schools, where gratuitous instruction is given 
in navigation, have been established in five <»f the prin- 
cipal sea-ports ; and no individual can be appointed 
master or mate of a merchantman without passing an 
examination in some of these schools, and reciriving a 
eertiiicate of his ability properly to discharge the duties 
of such situations. 

Trmie. — The trade of Sweden, which, from the situa- 
tion of the country, must necessarily be of limited extent. 


has been reduced below even its natural bounds by the 
p<»licy of the government in endeavouring to Imlster up 
manufactures. Latterly, however, this system has been 
relaxed ; and the trade and industry of the country have 
both experienced the beneficial influence of the more 
liberal policy that has been adopted. Tlie exports con- 
sist almost wholly of raw produce, of whicli iron and 
timber, especially the former, are by far the most Im- 
portant articles : next to them are copper, alum, corn, 
tar, cobalt, Ac. The imfiorts principally comprise sugar, 
coffee, and other colonial products ; salt, wines, silk, and 
wool ; cotton, cotton twist, and cotton stuffs ; hemp, 
hides and skins, oil,\'C. The*foreign trade is principally 
carried on with (ireat Britain, the Ibiited States, Hol- 
land, Hamburg, Denmark, &c. It principally centres in 
Stockholm and Gottenburg. We subjoin an 


Account, exhibiting the Official Value of the Exports from and Imports into Sweden, and the Amount of 
Customs’ Uevenue for the Ten Years, ending with 1S40. 


Years. 

Value of Export.s. 

V'aliie 

Imports. 

Total t'alue of 
Exports ami Iin- 

Customs 

Ou Exp<»rts. 

’ lic-venue. 

On lii){H)rts. 

Total Customs’ 
Kevemie, incUul. 
Ton. Duties, iVc. 

Ol,scrvation.s. 


Ui.i -iU<ll3. luim-c. 

liix-it. Liiiniii. 

Jlix-itijts. htiuco. 

Hijc /■ //». /..iii.-.s. 

Hir .1. II, 1 ,11.-. 

Hij’-JiilU. Iiiinco. 

U. sierOnt; is equal to 

1X3 1 

'1,000 

12.303,0! iO 

2'>,80.S,(Mr) 

1 '-.I iO 

i,;i:,^i i 

2,011,087 

12 rix-dolls. Swedish 

1 s.i2 

U.M7.0(l() 

13,7.'>7,< '00 

2S, 101,000 

123,13!) 

'2,172,00y 

2,700,3 ll 

banco. The rev. on 

1 S.1.3 

ic, 00.3, lino 

l.3.HS0.O(U) 

.3o,7Ho,(»( lO 

-I.')! .001 

2.20.'..lOH 

2.‘C)2,37S 

exports is almost entire- 

1 S.-5 1 

l.'i,SS'^,(|O0 

1 

.30,700,(111.1 

■12'>, 171 

2,'2!)S..30<» 

2.03 1 ,.v.y 

1 I v lien veil from the 


lX,.-)X,).OUU 

02,000 

.3 1,117.000 

.3I‘-V»7I 

2,».l l,0(io 

.3,.37 7,220 

duly on /.(//■•friin, which 

1 S.'ifl 

l,S,S3t,o<K) 

I. '■.,.'.37 ,000 ! 

31,371,000 

12,. 701 

2,. 320,1. VS 

3,1.4.3,0.30 

(lutv was, in 1810, re- 

1x37 

]7.4"'3,ono 

lo.i.'.o.ono 

.33,000.000 

32'', 000 

2,!)S.3.2 71 

3.(.0.3..V(.', 

ductsl to half its former 

1S.3S 

2v,h:o,(ioo 

10, 1'l'l.OOO I 

4 1 .0 0,000 

•I SO, '>73 

.3.277. '?.3.3 

.3, '(87,171 

amount. The ex|>ort 

1 X.T.l 

21,OlS,lMK) 

10,.3(i.3.(M|i) 

1 t0..3SI,ii00 

.003,. 3 1,3 

.3,020,010 

.3,702,074 

dutv on wood is to ceiise 

Ihlll 

20.131 ,000 

1.H,30.H,0(M) 

1 .3h,.'>72,lHM» 

622,226 

.3.0.3.3.yO3 1 

3,t.'X),203 

in 1812. 


J{oa<fs, Pi>stinp, SfC The main roads to and from 

Stockliolm are geni'rally excellent and well kept; but 
tfic cro.ss roads an? comparatively neglected. A laiul- 
hoiiler is liouiul to keep in good repair tliat f»art of tin* 
pubbe road wbicli passes tbrongb bis possessions; Imt 
it is needless to say tliat it is v(;ry <lilbcnll to enforce 
tliis regulation. 'I'be system of posting, tliough afford- 
ing every facility tor the travell(;r, is onerous on and 
injurious to tbe agriculturists. Ou all the princi- 
cipal routes, post’Stations are established every 7 or 
10 in. ajiart, to which the fanners and pca.sants of the 
district are comjjcllcd to furnish horses and a driver to 
trie next, post-station, at a very low' rale, for any tra- 
veller wlx) may rei[ui!e them. 'J'bc station-master has 
the privilege of hrdng the only innkeeper out of the 
towns ; but he also is obliged to keep horses to perform 
tbe same duties us those of tbe fanners ou certain days 
ill the week. Severe penalties, and even corporal pun- 
i.slnnent, are inflicted on the peasantry for any rlefault in 
the fnlrtlment of this duty. 'I'lie rate of lilre paid for 
eacji horse is equivalent to about \d. per Kng. mile. 
{Lamg, p. ‘203—200., &c.) 

Ca>ia/s. — The formation of a system of internal navi- 
gation that sliould connect tlie Cattegat and tlie Baltic, 
lias long engaged the attention, and occupied tlic efforts, 
of the pc'oph; and government of Sweden. Various mo-^ 
lives conspired to make them embark in this arduous* 
undertaking. The Sound, and otlier channels leading to 
till* Baltic, being commanded by the Danes, they were 
able, when at war with tbe Swedes, greatly to annoy the 
*,.Lter, by cutting off all communication by sea lietween 
Mie K. and W. provs. of the kingdom. And hence, in 
the view partly of obviating thiirannoyancc, and partly 
of facilitating the conveyance oflron, timber, and other 
bulky products, from the interior to the coast, it was de- 
termined to attempt forming an internal navigation, by 
means of the river Gotlia, and tlie lake-s Wener, Wetter, 
Ac., from Gottenimrg to Soderka'phig on the Baltic. 

1 be first and most <illficult part of tliis enterprise was 
the ])erfecting of tlie communication from Gotlcnlnirg 
to the lake Wener. The Gotha, which flows from the 
latter to the former, is navigable, tlirough by far the 
greater part of Its course, for vessels of considerable 
burden ; but, licsides other obstacle.s less difficult to over- 
come, the navigation at the point called Trolllimtta is in- 
terrupted liy a scries of cataracts aliout 112 ft. in heiglit. 
Gwing to the rapidity of the river, and the stubborn red 
granite rocks over whi»;h it flows, and by the perpendicular j 
nanks of which it is hounded, the attempt to cut a 
lateral canal, and still more to render it directly navi- 
gable, presented the mo.st formidable obstacle.s. But, 
midisniaycd by those, on which it is, indeed, most pro- 
Dahic he had not sittficiently rr flected, Polliera, a native 
'■‘■gincor, undertook, about the middle of last Century, 
iiic Herculean task of constructing locks in the channel 
1 the river, and rendering it navigable ! W'hether, 
however, it were owing to the all but insuperable obsta- 
t ‘es opposed to such a plan, to the defective execution, 
or deficient strength of the works, they wore wholly 
swept away, after being considerably advanced, and after 
ast sums had been expended U|H>n them. From this 
undertaking was abandoned ; 
out in tliat year the plan was proposed, which should 


have been a<loptr-d at first, of cutting a lateral canal 
tlirough the solid rock, about 1^ m. from the river. This 
new enterprise was begun under the auspices of a com- 
pany incorporated in 17!H, and w'a.s suc<a.*ssfully com- 
pleted ill I. ><00, TIu? canal is about 3 in. in lengtii, and 
lias aliont ft. water. It has 8 sluices, and admits 
vessels of above HM) toivs. In one part, it is cut through 
tlie soliti rook to the ditptb of 72 ft. Tlie expense was a 
good de;y less than might have been oxpt'ctcd, being 
only about 8(),0()b4 The lake Wem.'r, the navigation oV 
whu'h WH.S thus opened witli Gottenburg, i.s^ as already 
setrii, vt'ry largo, and is encircled by some ol the richest 
of tlie Sw«*dish provinces, which now po.s8ess the advan- 
j tage of a conv<*nient and ready outlet for their products. 

As soon as th(^ 'rrolUnvtta canal had been completed, 
there could be no room lor doubt as to the practicability 
of extending tlie navigation to Soderkoepiug. In fur- 
therance of this object the lake Wener has been joined 
to the lake W«*ttor by the Gotha canal, which admits 
vessels of tile same size as tb.'it of Trollhcetta; and the 
prolongation of tlio navigation to the Baltic from the 
Wetter, partly by two canals of equal magnitude with 
the above, anil partly by lakes, is now compb ted. The 
entire undertaking is called the Gotha Navigation, and 
deservedly ranks among the very first of the kind in 
Kuropc. Besides the above, tin* canal of Arboga unites 
tbe lake Hieljinar to tbe lake Mcelar ; and, since 1819, a 
canal has been constructed from the latter to the Baltic 
at Sddertelge. The canal of Strocmsholin, so called from 
its p.issing near the castle of that name, has effected a 
navigable coinmunieation between the prov. of Dale- 
carlia and the lake Ma'Uir, Ac. (For further details, see 
Cox(\ iv. 2.'>3 — ‘206., and v. 58— 6fi. ; Thovi^ion's Travels, 
p. 36., Ac.) 

Currettcy, Sjt\ — The currency consists almost w holly of 
pap<*r, and though, since 1836, bank notes may be freely 
exchanged for paper, tliere is little or no demand for the 
latter. I'lie rix-dollar banco, in which all mercantile 
traus.ictions are carried on, is worth about 20d. sterling ; 
the ricks-fic/d dollar, used as the medium of exchange 
in ordinary transactions, being wortli two thirds the 
fornuT, or 13^</. Iiix-dollars banco are exchanged for 
rix-dollars specie, at the rate of ‘2^ the former for one of 
tlie latter ; and all rix-dollars are divided into skil- 
lings. The notes in circulation vary from 8 skillings to 
500 dollars Ixinco. Such is the prejudice iu favour of 
paper money, that, in the small towns and remote dis- 
tricts, coins, excepting those of copper, to a small value, 
arc often refused as payment. 

Measures nf Ten f>lh. — The Swedish foot =* 11-084 Kng. 
in. ; the aln = 2 feet the fathom = 3 ells ; the rod 8 
ells 

Tublie Finances.— hi 1840, the budget of revenue and 
expenditure was fixed for that and the following years, 
till the next meeting of the diet, at 10,74‘2,588 rix-dollars 
banco, or m 96,240/. sterling. The amount is derived as 
follows : — 

Rlx-doUars banco* 

Land-tax and other perpetual revonuea - 4,6(;6,380 

CuntoniB, btHiiii>a, oiul otbw taxea, voted 
atcvcr>dici • - * 6,176,500 

Total * ♦ - 10,742,880 
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But tho land-Ux anil other pcri)etual taxes being fixed diet, have Interests to support that are In maDf respecta 
long ago, constitute, in fact, a portion of the property of peculiar, and wiilch may sometimes, perhaps, (^opposed 
the country belonging to the sUte, and cannot justly be j to those of the public, at the same time that they are 
regarded as taxes. Ilencc it follows, that the total sum mostly all more or less dependent on the crown, 
levii-d in the shape of taxes for public purposes, exclusive The chamber of burghers consists of ropre8entative.s 
of the maintetnmcc of the indclta soKii«'rs (see poiO, and of the guilds, trades, and corporations of the different 
other l<x!al burdens, amounts to only r», 17(1,500 rix-dollars towns. These, a.s every body knows, are ])o88es8cd of 
banco, or .'>i4,7()8/. sterling; so that, despite the state- certain francliiscs and hniniinities which go to obstrin t 
Hu nts of Laing and otliers to tlie contrary, there cannot competition, aiid, consetpiently, to enhance the cost of 
be a doubt tliat Sweden Is at this moment (1S42) the most the articles furnished by tlic privileged class. 

Iig!>tly taxed country of Europe, The deputies of the peasants represent by far the 

'/’//<• fs a monarchy, hereditary in the male greater number of the people, though not the greater 

line, with a representative diet, one of the most ancient portion of the property of the country ; and arc, them- 
in Europe. The king must l)e a I>utheran, and his per- selves, seldom in such circumstances as to enable them 
son is inviolable. He is assisted by a state council, com- to act a really independent part. And hence, in cons«'- 
(»osed of 10 members, ineluding the ministers of justice, qinnicc partly of the constitution of the' diet, wliicli 
foreign alfiirs, war, marnu', iiut rior, finance, and public opp»)ses tlie greatest ol.)stac!e.s to all organic changes, 
wordiip, and throe eouneillors. 'The army and all how expedient soever, and j)artly to apparent rathi'r 
foreign relations are nndfi tlu? immediate control of the than real iue.|nalitics in the privileges of the different 
King ; but he cannot deeitb' on any matter toin hiug any | orders, a good dt'al of di, -content prevails in Sweden, 
other l»raneh of government, w ith out the eonournmee of j It is, inderal, hardly pos.sible tliat the present eom[»li- 
the couneil. lie nominates to all appointments. t)oth | eated and \ icions system should be able to maintain its 
mllit.irv and civil; eoiu ludes foretgti trcati<s, dcel.iies > grotiml much longer; and tin; best way tA avolil the 
war, and makes peace; and has rigiit to preside in die i recurrence of amgher of tiiose revolutions so freipient 
sujn-ome court, and to grant pardons, X’be princes of in Swedish history, will be to adopt measures for oh- 
tlie blood-roval are exeluil <1 from .all civil mniploy- viating the tlefeets inherent in the exi.sting political 
meats. 'I'he dilferent (lepai t;mMil> of justice, war, ma- organis.itiou of the country, .and for making the diet ;i 
riue. mines, commereo, \-e., are called e(*//<'g('.v. repr»-.seutation, not of elas.s interests, but of the intel- 

The dii t, or rf'presentativi? assembly, coosists of four ligence and property of the kingdom. Still, howevej, 
separate ehumbi'rs, consisting respec lively of deputies there ran bo no doubt, notwithstanding the defects in its 
trom the nobility, clergy, tiurgher.s, and i>e;is;uits or enl- con'.titutjon, that the emmtry has made a rapid progress 
tivators; the laiter class having ai qiiired the privilege of during tlio last twenty years, and that there is every 
sending represmit.vtives tow arils the end of the 1.5111 cen- jirospect of this progress being continued, 
tury. Since ISiil, tho pvoprietiws v)f iron works have JuAficv — 'flu' 2t //ins are subdivided into 1 17 

oht;iined the privilege o!' ^*'uding three deputies to the nVr, or districts, eacli comprising one or more AiP/-rn/c.v, 
chamber of burghers to watch over their interests. 'I’he or cantons. At the head of (‘ach bin i.s placed a go. 
king nomin.ates the presidents or speakers of tln^ cham- vernor, charged with the civil and military jurisdiction, 
ber.s of Dollies, burghers, and peasant.s ; the arelibisliop of ami the receipt of the rt'venue. Every canton i,s under 
1 being presiilent, ex of the chainl>er of clergy, the superintendence of a liin.smnn, who is the excrntive 

The diet is convened every y/er years, an<l usually sits olfieer of tho a<lminist ration, and subordinate to a kro- 
for three or four montlis. hut uer.isionaMy. as in Hio 11. j or kind of sub-prefect, with authority over four 

for a much longer p n ind. 'rtu* he.ul of mery noble , or tive eantons. 'I'here are ‘Jtil courts of original jm is- 
family is, by 1.hw, a memlier of tlu! ehamhi'r <*f nobles; I diction, or luercd courts, with a judge pre.siding over 
hut, notwithst.unliiig that th<‘ nohility include in all (*ach. 'rhese courts sit three times a year, and 1 2 pea- 
about 13, bon individuals, it is but seldom that the sant.s are eleeted by the peasantry of <‘ach lucrede, w ho 
chamber of nobles atlendiHl by above .bnO individuals, set ve as Jurymen for t wo years. Tlii're are 3 royal ju- 
I’he clergy hav(‘ h ) di'piities, the burghers and the dieial eourts ; viz, at Stoekholm, for the upper or N. 
pe.'want« generally from 110 to l.'iO, eho.sen by the arrou- provs. ; at .lonkopping, lor themiddlo; and at t’liristiaii- 
di.ssement« ; the dejmlKvs for the < lergy, burghers, and stad, in .Scania, for the S. provs. The lirst ha.s, snhordi- 
|H>asants, reeetvr; salaries during the sitting of the <liet nate to it, 7 inferior tribunals, the second t>, and the 
from their constituents. No new tax or impost can b»i third 3. These are the highest conrt.s of app<ial from 
estahli»hed without the coneurri'nce of the diet ; nor can the inferior tribiin.als, and have alone jurisdiction in all 
any moditication of tin* eonstiliition be legally (-ffeeted criminal cases affecting lib* or projxTty, as well as in 
without tile concurrence of all the chambers composing all affairs above the value of I/. The decisions of those 
the diet, courts are subject to the review of llie supreme ciiiirt 

The four l iiamber.i deliber.ite und vote sep, irately ; of jii.stiee. composed of 12 councillors, and presidi-il 
blit all (pi.'tion.i must, previously to their decision in the ov«*r by the minister of justice. There are laptmm' 
chambers, be referreil to standing committees chosen at courts, io which appeal Is first made from the inferior 
the commencement of the diet, consisting of an equal tribunals, but they are generally considered suoerlluous 
numher of membor.s from each order. In con.stitutioiial estalilisliineiits. (Questions of divorce arc brnugnt Ix-fore 
questions, which cannot be di eided in the .s.iimi dn-l in the ecclesiastical courts. Although the forms of ju.stietr 
wliich they are rai^cil, tin* uuanimou.s eon.’^ent of tiio four Ik* little coinpiieateil, tliedecision.s of tin* courts are often 
orders is required, but in other matti'rs tlie deeisiou of long delayeil. A now civil and criminal code is at present 
three orders is valiil. When two orders arc opjiosed to in course of preparation. 

two, the subject, according to its nature, is either State of Crhuc, — .Sweden being almost wholly an 
droiqied, or relcrreil to the desision of a .special com- .agricultural country, with but few manufaeture,s, ami 
mittee, composed of 30 ineuiliers of each order. Differ- 011I3' one large town, |Uid having, also, a constitutional 
cnees on minor points are adjusted by the committee, to government, and a wfmiy diffused systcMU of public in- 
whkh the matter was originally referred. struction, it might be expeett'd, d priori, that it would 

In most ciises tlie dei ree» of the diet mu.st lie suli- exliibit a liigh stale of moral feeling, and a remarkable 
mitted to the king, who lias an ab-olute veto ; and it is p.avicity of crime. Surli, however, we regret to say, is 
a curious circuin.stance, peculiar to what M.de Pradt far from being the ease; and though there can be no 
called the semi-constitutional goviTument of Sweden, doubt that the represcntatiotis as to tho depravity ami 
that frequently the king has refo.sed bis sanction to the immorality of the Swediis, given in Mr. Laing’s v^'()rK, 
resolutions of the diet, and the dii't has ncg.itived the are far too highly coloured, still It must be confes.Mjil 
projvosats of the king, without o< c;ihioning a ( hange of that crime and immorality prevail to an <*xtcnt not eaMiy 
ministry, or exciting any deep feeling of animosity on accounted for. “ According to tlie otlicial ridiirns pnb- 

eithe^ side. 'I'he king used nis privili^ge of tlie veto lisluxl in the, Ai/afc f/V/je//c, the numlver of persons pro.sc- 

to a great extent in negativing mca<'Ures agreed to by nited for eriminal offences bidore all the Swedish courts, 
the diet of IHlO-ll. 'I’ids anomaly is incrcaseil by the in the year was 2(),275 ; of whom 21,262 were coii- 

airsolute legislative power, which the eonstiiiitiofi con- victed, 4.1>15 acquitted, and fiS remaln<*d umlerexamin- 
fyrs on the king in all matters of iotcroal ailministration ation. in iHAb, thi? total pop. of Sweden was ‘2, 
and fKjlice, in regard to which tin* diet tiion ly presents irnlividuals. in thii year, therefore, 1 person ot 
addresses and iRiitions expresbive of their views and JI4 of the whole nation had been accused, and 1 .j, 

wibhe.s. 140 persons convicted, of some crlmiiral offence, i>y 

rreviously to the diet held immediately sub.scquent to same official returns it appears, that In tlic A - 

the revolution of ISOO, tlie nobility enjoyed several valu. iHiK) to 1834 inclusive, 1 pi'r.son in every 40 ot the ni < • 

able privileges and fiscal immunities, d heve, however, of the t/Iwns, ami 1 in every 176 of the rural pop., m > 

they then wisely surrendered, slifnilaflng only for the an average, been punished each year Jor criminal ot 

ftcncral freedom of trade, externally atid internally— hi IH36, the mnnli«*r of p«;rfion8 tried (..Jt . of 

a Htfpulatlori which has not hitherto b» en fully carried fences. In all the courts of the d \)45 

aut. Ttie division of the ilict Into separate cdiambers, whom 22,292 were condemned, ♦ »WHs vear 

representing particular orders of the state, h, therefore, under trial or committal. Tl«« criminal lists or J.* 
less ohjei tlonablc now than forinerk, though It I>e Ktill are statiHl to bo unusually light i vet they give • ^ 
necessarily productive of considerable inconvenience. 1 person In overv 1124 of the whole pop. accuse , . 

The charnlx r of clergy', though said hy Mr. Eaing to alMiut every 134 convicted, of crimlual ^ ’gepi- 

l>e the most enlightened and Uidc|Kmdc'Ut order of the taking the pop. of the town* and the rural 1 »> 
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ratcly, 1 person in every 46 Individuals of the former, and 
1 in every 171 individuals of the latter, have been cri- 
minally convicted within the year 1836.” {Laing,'$ 
rfen, p. lOi), 1 10.) 

This certainly is an immense amount of crime; but, 
when examlneif, it is found to be far less than it appears 
to l>e. In Sweden the police interferes with every tidng ; 
and oiTcnces of the most vernal kind, and whielj, in laet, 
(•annot, with any propriety, he called crimes, are, not- 
withstanding, punished as such, and appear in the list of 
criiuinnl cases. Thus, if the peasantry neglect tf» repair 
Hie roads of the parishes to wliich they belong, or if tliey 
jKigleet or delay to bring horses, when requireil, to the 
po.sting stations, tliey arc subjected to line and linpri- 
Bonment, and included in the list of criminals. In towns, 
in like manner, the neglect of sweeping chimneys, re- 
pairing and cleaning streets, Ac., an^ reckoned criminal 
offences ; as are drunkenness, indecency, abuse of a 
parent, or of a wife or hii.siiand, and so forth ! lienee, 
it is obviously necessary, in oiah'r to the institution of 
anything like a fair conip.ai ison between crime in 
Sweden and otiier countries, to strike off from the list of 
criminals all that mimerous class guilty only of petty 
offences, not noticed, except in Swi'deii, ;uid to ineliide 
those only that arc included in tin* criminal returns of 
tin; countries with w hich it is compared. 

But, notwith-t iuiling this deduction, the extent of 
crime in n. lli.iiigli notliing like* what it appears 

to be at first siglit, is still unu.suaUy great, liiis is 
shown by the following .specilication of the criminal 
otfenccR coniinitted in Sweden in I8:t7, and 1831*, 

omitting all of minor importance, or tliat can in any way 
be regarded as cases of police : — 


lllasj)hemy ... 
IVlurcler (l>y violence) 

(Ity iioison, Ac.) 

— (n iili iifbon, Ac.) - 

(chiUI) 

(abortion) 

Arson ... 

Jiur^'l.-iry anil hijiliway robbery 

\ I'liiiiiii ilili- uIIl'iici' 

1 iwest, lScc. ... 
I’crjury ... 

roigery .... 

H JHS - . 


tl 

l.V) 


iR.iH. 1 i8:i;*. 


In addition to tlie above there were, in 1H37, 2,l.''i6 
cases of theft ; in 1838, 3,2JK) ; ami in 1839, 2,814 do. But 
there are no meau.s of distlngiiislilng, in these cases, 
between petty or police ca.se8, and those of a graver de- 
scription, (Art. on A’fcct/cw, Foreign Quarterly llcview. 
No. 06. p. I6‘J,) 

'I’he frequency of forgery in so poor a country is a 
coicscquence of tlio general use of paper money, whicli 
supplies at once tlie greatest temptations to and facilities 
lor the commission of the crime. On the whole, however, 
it is very difficult to give any satisfactory explanation of 
flic causes of tiie many crimes, some ot them of a very 
atrocious kind, that take place in Sweiien. A consider- 
ahle iulluonce lias licen ascribed, and with ju.sticc, to the 
«»l*ligation imposed on peasants, w itliout any regular oc- 
c.ipalion or trade, of finding sureties, or bondsmen, to 
guarantee their payment of the taxes due to government, 
or else of their btung subjected to imnri.sonment, Gre.at 
stress has, also, been laid on the defective and crowded 
State of the prisons and lumses of correction. In whieii, 
as already seen, great numbers of persons who have com- 
mitted the_ most trilling otfences, are shut up with the 
greatest criminals. The prevalence of dram-urinking is, 
IK) doubt, ul.so a most proliilc source of crime; as is the 
interruption given to the labours of the peasantry, and 
the idle habits generated by tlie posting system ; and, 
more probably than any other, the increase of poverty 
unsing nut ot the continued subdivision of the land, and 
the want of an efficient system for the support of tlie 
unemployed and necessitous poor. 

m legitimate births is 

gner m Sweden than in most other countries. 

statements illustrative of 
hat ho considers to be the cause of this state of things, 
ue doubt, however, whether they he entitled to much 
,.o.i I ’• ® ” point of fact, a good many of the unions 

tn <• o* iil®8itimato births, are really equivalent 

a species of marriage, though without tl*e sam tion of 
ascribed to the eltahlisli- 
tnumc” hospitals in the capital and other great 

whatever may be its causes, this demoralisa- 
Sin Mr. Lalng seems to have sumiosed, of recent 
ocaucoup (ie libertmage dans fes erandes 
Vi illL avant I'afic (tc \2 ans, ct 

18 ou 20. Alors lesjennrs 
a'uYt ^t't'i^nnent sages, e'est-d’dire qu’elles n'ont plus 
qudques onnfes, dies semarient, 
at antagatsement pour I'ordmaire ; les hommes ne 


font nulle attention d la vie anterieurc. ( Voyage de Deux 
Francais, ii. 422.) 

It is only, however, by attending to the statistical 
returns of committals and convictions, that a traveller in 
Sweden is made to susiHict the existence of any consider* 
.nbie amount of immorality. “ Whatever,” says Air. 
Laing, “ may be the want of morals in this country, 
there is no want of manners. You see no blackguardi.sili, 
no hrutality, no revolting behaviour. You may travid 
through the country, and conic to the conclusion tliat 
the people arc among the most virtuous in Europe.” 
Mr.Laing further tells us that though he travelled slowly 
across the couidry, stopping every eight or ten miles at 
the houses at which tlie people are supplied with spirits, 
he only saw one party of peasants a little tipsy, but by 
no means drunk. We suspect, however, that Mr. Dung's 
optics had been somewhat defi'ctive, or that he had Ix-en 
too squeamish to look into the places or join the parlies 
where intoxication was most likely to prevail. At all 
events, other and later travellers tell a very diflTerent 
.''tory. 'I’here cannot, in lacX, be a doubt of tlie frequency 
of ill iiuki iiiK «■., w i til -landing ills liable to be pnnislu'd 
liy I ibii* i.f .lb'. Ill -o., or si K d.i} 'I’liard lalMnir in the hou ;e 
of correction ! 

Armu. — Tlie Swedish army comprises three different 
kinds of troops ; viz. enlisted soldiers, always on pay 
and <luty, iiiil<-lln soldiers, and the conscription, or local 
militia. Tlie iiumbers of the two first are seen by tlie 
following table : — 


Enlisleit Tro<,>|>-.. 

Indc-lta Force. 

il.>r»e Ou.mU - - 1,(X«) 

Arnlli.-ry ... IKJ 

Infantry - - - 

(’avalrv • - - 7,(MK) 

InfWitry - - - 24,500 

Tol.vl - - H.Mli 1 

I'oial - - 3‘l,8bi 


Tlie militia is roughly estimated at about 90,000 men. 
Tlie indclta system, which is peculiar to Sweden, origin- 
ati'il witli (iustavus .Adolpluis, was permanently establish- 
ed l»y Cliai les XL, and lias continued, with some trilling 
nioditioations, in full operation to the present day. “ 'I'o 
understand it fully, it mu.st be borne in mind that the 
w'liolo of .Sweden is divided into military districts or 
provinces, each of wliich is bound to contribute a certain 
number of men to this branch of the national force. 
Eacli lioKier of as much crown land as forms a lieniman 
is liomid to provide a man, to whom he assigns a croft of 
land, witli a cottage, cowhouse, and barn, and an annual 
money allowance of about 1/. 8,«,, one suit of rough 
clutbcs, and two pair of shoes. Tlie croft is cultivated 
by the soldier liimself while at home; but during his 
absence on service with the army at the annual reviews, 
or on any government employment, it is cultivated bv tim 
landlioliler for iH'iioof of the family. W’hon tlie soldier 
(lies, his widow and ( hildren transfer the hou.se, Ac., to 
his successor, whom (li(‘ l.mdholder, under a consider- 
able penalty, is bound to provide within thrc'o niotuhs. 
To furnish a Cavalry soldier with hi.s horse, Ac., two or 
thrt'e heminaiis are united ; but both in regard to cavalry 
and infantry, tlie provinces are divided in such a manner 
tliat the colonel of each regiment shall have his I'afni 
(also provid(‘d in the way just explained) as nearly as 
possilile in tlie centre of the regiment ; a captain in the 
centre of his company ; and so ilown, through the lowest 
non-cotnmissioned officers. The farms (H’cnpied by 
officers arc largo and valuable. Tlie landholders are 
bound to transport the men, witli their bagg.tge. to the 
annual reviews, and to allow them so much a day for 
their expenses. (lovernmeut furnishes the uniform.^, 
and in time of war gives the men higher pay, whicli is 
afterwards raised from the landholders. In lime of 
peace, these sohliers are turned to excellent account, by 
employing them on roads and other publit’ works ; and 
when not n'quired for the se purposes, they are bound to 
labour for the respi'ctive lamlowners, at the current rate 
of dally wages. 'I'he number of officers in this corps, as, 
indeed, in the whole Swedish army, is unusually imall, 
tiiere being only one officer to about every 40 men, while, 
in Fr.ance and Austria, tliere is an officer to every 12.” 
{lircmner, 408.) Sundays are tlio usual days of inspec- 
tion. Mr. Bremncr and other travellers speak in the 
liighest tcrm.s of the Lae appearance of the Swedish 
troops. 

The militia consist entirely of foot soldiers, provided 
with clolhing, arms, Ac., by the government. The artil- 
lery train is coniposoci of about 220 piece.s of various ('ali- 
bre. The chief arsenals are at Stockholm, Gottenlmrg, 
and ('hristianstad. 'I'lie principal fortresses are, Wanas, 
on the lake Wetter ; Waxholm, near Stockholm ; Carls, 
crona, and Cffirlslianstnd. In the island of Gothland, 
where there are no lands fit for the maintenance of the 
troops, all the male inhabs. between the ages of 20 and 
50 may be called on to take arms in defence of the island, 
if attacked. 

'riie annual expense to the country of an indelta re. 
phnent f 1 ,200 men, amounts to about 8,000/. sterling. 
I'he w hole ( ost of the army and fortresses, exclusive of 
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the maintenance of the indclta troops. Is fixed in the even the lower orders. In all offhnces of the press the 
budget of 1840 at 4,106,110 rix.>doll. banco, equivalent to same jury officiates both as grand and petty Jury, there 
about 342,000/. a year. being no revision or appeal from the first decision of the 

Navy, — The naval force of Sweden consisted In 1840 court, 
of 10 ships of the line, 8 frigates, 8 brigs, &c., and 247 gun- i Arts^ ^c.— The arts and sciences have been success- 

boats, 3 royal yachts, and sundry steam-vessels. The I fully cultivated in Sweden. Antiquities formed the first 
permanent seamen at command of the government may objects of national research ; but their study was super- 
amount to about 8,000 men . They are maintained in the seded in the time of Linnseus and Scheele by that of 
same way as the Indelta troops, by assignments of lands, natural history and chemistry. The reign of Gustavos 111. 
Together with conscripts. tl)e whole naval force may be was the most flourishing period of the arts and literature, 
augmented to about 24,000 men. 'I'he Swedes are ex- ; The Swedes annually import from 6,000/. to 7,000/. worth 
cellent sailors, and especially .skilful in the management | of foreign hooks, mostly I rench, Knglish, and German, 
of small craft. The chief naval stations are Carlscrona, Among distinguished authors and men of science, Sweden 
Stockholm, and Gott<Miburg. The annual expense of the has produced Linnanis, Tycho-Brahe, Scheele, Bcrg- 
the navy amounts to 1,331,430 r. doll, banco, or about man, Putfeudorf, Berzelius, Jtc, The taste of the ancient 
110,000/. . Scandinavians for music appears in the present day to 

TAe /ti’ligion of the state, and of nearly all the fnhabs., I have descended to only the higher and middle classes, 
is the Lutheran ; there being only about 2,0(XI <.-atholics. At Stockholm thcTe is an opera, which, as well as the 
and under 1,000 Jews. There is one archbishopric, theatre at Gottenburg, is regularly open during a part of 
that of IJps.'ila ; and 11 bishoprics. 'I'ho functions of , the year. 

public worship are cxerciserUby about 3.(100 pcclc8iastic.s. ' Jiaers. — With the exception of a few Finns and Lap- 
I'he higher order of the clergy arc nominated by the landers, in the more nortlu'i ly parts of the kingdom, the 
king from lists presented hy each diocese: the election of iniiabs. rtf Sweden are wholly of tJothic descent. 'I'lie 
curates and others of the interior orders, is left to the Finns, however, are supposed ft) have at on«> time oecu- 
people at large. The revenues of the clergy generally pierl the whole com. try, and to have berm driven to the 
are derived from church lands, .tc, : the bishops rr'ceive, htrr'sts ami f.istnesses <if the north by an irruption of 
in addition, a tithe on corn, and one from the inhahs. of ^ froths some centuries before our sera. And, whatever 
the four or five parishes surromuling the episeo]>al re- i trutti there may l)e in this theory, it is, at all tueiits, 
sidence. The revenue of the archbi.shop of ( psala does } certain that, a.s no irruption of any other tribe has tak<*u 
not exceed HOb/. a year. The richest hishonric, that of place into Sweden since the sujiposed Gothic invasiiM), 
l.iiikopping. is worth about 560/. a year, 'i'he bisho[> of ■ the Idood of the Goths niu.'»t he found there in a stale of 
llernosand has scarcely 240/. a year. The clergy are an j comparative jiurity. The d* scripti<in of the (icTni.ins 
imfKirtant body. j given by 'I'acitus might, indeed, be apjilied to the Swedes 

All sects are tolerated in Sweden, hut with thi.s im- | of th<‘ central and southern p.u ts of the kingdom, whoare 
portant restriction, that I.utheran.s only can l)e advanced ; a tall, robn.st, line race rd’ men, w ith fair complexioix, 
to any employment nndiT the state. Accordingto laiing, | light hair, ami blue eyes. But to the N. of 6‘Jj -^ or O.i 
the people, generally speaking, are extremely super- lat., these charactt‘ri.siic.s begin to disappr>ar ; light hair 
stitiou.s. bee<jmmg unconmiun, and the complexion being fre- 

The churches are generally well kept, and great at- <iuently brown, and even tawny, 
tention is paid to the outward form.s and ceremonials During the disastrous period from 1800 to ISIO there 
of religion. Much more liberality is shown toward.s was a progressive ditninution of the pop. ; but since the 
Jews in Sweden than in Norway ; and tliere are syna- ' acces.Mon of his present majesty, a great change fm the 
gogues at Stockholm, Gottenburg, Norknpping. and | luuttu lias Uiken place. The pop. wiiich amounted to 
tTarlscrona. A dissenting so<'tcalle<l lAhcre, or readers, 2,.')>'4,600 in 1820, had intareased to 3,109.772 in lH:i9, being 
has lately become very numerous in Lapland and the N. an increase of rci.S.OOU. Ami the produce both of corn 
parts of the country. “ In Sweden, generally, all kinds and potatoes having increased still more rapiiily, it 
of amusements begin the moment that public worship is lollows that the jiop, i> not only increa.sc'd in amount,, 
over — in tin* country, dancing and drinking; in the ca- Imt, which is of more ininortance, has acijuircd a pro- 
pital and large towns, theatres, equestrian exhibitions, portionaliy greater commainl over uccessarics .uni cou- 
rop^vdaucing. balls, Ac. In fact, the Swedes appear to veniences. 

regard the sabbath as terminated with the service of the Historical Nolicc. — The early history of .Sweden is 
day ; but to atone for shortening it so imieh, they coni- obscure, and lias little interest, at least to foreigners, 
mciice its observance, at lea,st in the rural parishes, at six 'I'lie Swedes being di.sconteiited with their king, Albert 
o’cUxrk on the Saturday evening. ,\s soon as that hour of Mecklenburg, who had l»*eu raised to the throne, in 
strikes all week-day lalgnir ceases, the whole family clean 136.5, Margaret, Queen of Denmark, .styleil tli* Scini- 
themsclves, and the devotions of the evening are begun.” rainis of tlie North, a prince, sg of extraordinary talent, 

{ Ihcmncr's Excursions in the Norin of Numiye, V\. availed her.self of the opportunity to establish her aii- 

Public Instruction.— V'A(-mm\.a,ry iu.struction is in a thority in Sweden. In this object she wpis comph'tcly 
very advanee<l state in .Swediui. Fvery adult person siicces.sful ; and by the famous treaty' of I'almar, con- 
must give proof of ability to read the scriptures t)efore eluded iu 13!(7, the three kingdoms of Jyeninark, Sweden, 
he can exercise any act of majority; and notw ithstand- and Norway were united under tin* .sway of Margaret, 
ing the ilispersion of the jiop., it i.s said that there is not But the Swedes speedily became dissati.stied w itli this 
one individual in l.OtKiof tne adult pop. unable to read, union; and the cruel and tyrannical proi'ceding.s of 
Parents in the humblest eircumstances are all able to (’hrislian II. excited a rebellion that terminated in the 
give Instruction in reading and writing to their children, emancipation of Sweden. 'Fhe famous tiustavus Vasa 
No qualification is requireil in a teacher by the hn-al led the .Swedes in their struggle for independence. He 
authorities other than g<K>tl char.aeter. it twing left to the hoisted the st.andard of revolt in 1520 ; ami having cn- 
public to decide as to the rapacity of the teacher, and the tered Stockholm in triumph, in 1.5/3, was raised by (he 
merits of his modes of Instruction. unanimous suffrages of his fellow citizens to the thrun*-. 

There are two universities, viz. those of Upsal and Gustavus, who suhsequently introduci'd the Protestant 
Lund, at either of which the instruction is of a very religirm.ilieii in 1.5(,(), in tlie 7bth year of his age, and the 
superior description. .Subordinate to these are the 4()th of his reign. ” Kqually great as a legislator, a 
gvmnasia or provincial high-schools, in which are warrior, and a politician, he distingui.died himseli in 
taught the branches of education necessary for the stu- every station ; whetlier we consider Ins cool intrennnty 
dents before entering the universities. In 1830 there and enterprising spirit, his honest Integrity, and politn .n 
were 3,000 estalilishments for elementary instruction, foresight, his talents f^or legislation, hU attachmeii o 
attended by II, 19fl pupils, of whom 572 belonged to the letters, and encouragement of learning, his atiamii >j 
cUs.s cf nobles, l,4i0 to the clergy, 3.199 to public Unie- and his solid and enlightened piety. 'I'hese great qii- ' 
tionaries, 2,899 to burghers, and 2,815 to the peasantry, lities, set off by a graceful and majestic person, aiu 
The budget for 1842 and subsequent years includes the heightened by the most commanding eloquence, t rc 
sum of 82,407/., appropriated for the use of the ecclesl- general esteem and admiration; and it ni.iy ■ 

astical department, universities, sclmols, Ac. said of him, that the most arbitrary monarch 

An academy for perfecting the .Swedish language ercised a more uriboumied sway over . I'ijj 

was founde<i oy Gustavus ID. in 1786, and a royal Gustavus possessed from the voluntary allection 
academy of sciences originally established by Linnanis. fn'e-lM)rn sulijects.” (C’oJ'C, iv. et'ivns 

There are sriecial school.-! for the military and naval scr- Fric, the son and immediate »ucce.ssor of jjy] 

Tice, and others of history, antiquities, belles-lettres ^ Ac. manilested symptoms of tliat Insanity, which, | j;y 
Public Press — The press is free by law, every man has sii^ffg b«^n exliibibid on more ,i,,v,iis, 

being responsible for what he publishes. In 18)2, how- the princes of the house of Vasa. fJustavus 
ever, a temporary power for the seizure of periodical grandson of Gustavus Vnsa, ascended the throne ^ 
publicatiom was granted by the diet, and has been since Under this great prince, who ^ ‘ Jorv and 

continued, notwithstanding the efforts to obtain its ruler and the greatest gimeral of his time, tn 

sffjolitio^. Upwards of 80 newspapers are published in power of .Sweden attained to a maximum. At tl,c Kux- 

tbe kingdom, 19 of which are issued in .SUwkholm. He- of his reign he was involved in _ teriniiiiib’d 

Tera), however, consist almost entirely of a^lvertisernents, slans, the Fole.s, and the Ingrid 

which, as they pay no tux, are very nnmetous, and are with the most trlmnphant success, having ac i 

employed as the meturS of transacting business mnoug and Carclia from tho Uussians, Livonia irom 
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with sundry valuable territories from the Danes. These 
successes, and his renutation for ability and disinterest- 
edness, naturally inatle him the leader of the Protestant 
party, In the struggle they had to w age against the p<jwer 
and ambition of the house of Austria. And though his 
glorious and successful career was prematurely termin- 
ated by his death at the battle <»f Lutzen, in 16.T2, his ex- 
ertions were mainly instrumental in bringing about that 
freedom of religious worship, and that equal distribution 
of power, established by the treaty of Westphalia. 

The success that had attended the arms of Sweden 
under Gustavus, continued to attend them under his 
daughter Christina, who abdicated the throne in 1W4, and 
his other successors down to Charles XII., who became 
king in 1697. 

Tills extraordinary individual, celebrated alike for bis 
successful exploits and his reverses, well nigh consum- 
mated the ruin of Sweden. Inflexible in his resolutions, 
which were inspired by an ambition that was closely 
allied to madness, the success that attended his early 
campaigns made him regard every thing as possible, and 
precipitated him into the most extravagant projects. 
But the battle of Poltowa (which see) put an end to his 
career of conquest ; reduced him to the condition of a 
fugitive ; and gave Russia a lasting ascendancy over 
Sweden.* 

(Miarles XI. and Charles XII. enjoyed a nearly ab- 
solute authority ; but the calamities entailed on the 
country by the folly, or rather insanity of the latter, led, 
on the accession of his sister Ulrica Eleonora to the 
crown, to the enacting of limitations, by which the royal 
authority was very materially circumscribed. It was, 
however, again enlarged in 1772. 

Custavus the 111. having been ass.assinated in 1792, 
was succeeded by Gustavus IV. then a minor. As soon 
as this prince had laien declared major he embroiled 
iuniself in hostilities witli France, from which Sweden 
certainly had nothing to fear. He next engaged in a 
cjuixotie crjiilest with Russia; and when the latter had 
overrun Finland and was threatening an attack on Stock- 
holm, he had the unpar.alleled folly to reject the assist- 
ance of 10,000 English troops who had arrived at Got- 
tenbiirg ! Under these circumstances the dethronement 
of the king became indispensable to the safety of tlie 
state ; and this was ett’oeted by a bloodless revolution in 
iHoy, when his uncle, who took the title of Charles XI 11., 
was raised to the tlirone, prince Cliristian of Holstcin- 


Augustenberg, being, at the same time, declared crown 

f >riiice and successor. On the premature death of tbo 
alter Marshal Hernadotte, prince of Ponte <]orvo, was 
elected successor to the crown by a Diet held at Orel)ro 
in IHIO; and having accepted the honour, he soon afh'r 
.arrived in Sweden, of jvhich he became king on thede.ath 
of Charles XI 11. in 1H18. 

There c.an he no question that the revolution which 
brought Marshal Hernadotte to .Sweden has i)een of vast 
advantage to that kingdom. The taint of insanity in tlie 
princes of the house of Vasa, even had it been less ob- 
vious than in the cases of Charles XII. and Gustavus IV., 
was quite suflicient to justify a change of dynasty. And 
if great services, a mild, equitable, and enlightened sys- 
tem of government, and an unblemlslied private cha- 
racter, be any title totheesteem and affection of a people, 
few princes have a better claim than Charlcs.-Tolm to the 
esteem and regard of their subjects. (Kxi lusivc of tlie 
works referred to in the course of this artich*, we have 
derived much valuable information from private parties 
in .Sweden.) 

S\V INEMUNDK, a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 
on the E. coast of the island of Usedom, on the middle 
mouth of the Oder, or rather of the lagoon, or half, 
which receives it previously to its falling into the sea, 
lat, .^>3'^ .5.y N., long. 11<^ l.V l.V' K. Pop. 3,700. It is the 
outport of Stettin ; all vessels destined for the latter, 
that draw more than 7 or H ft. water, being obliged to 
load and unload by nieaiis of lighters at Swinemnnde. 
Formerly there were not more tlnm 7 It. water over the 
bar at the river’s mouth ; but it has recently been so 
much improved by dredging, tho construction of piers, 
&c., that vessels drawing from 19 to 21 ft. water, come 
to the qtiays of Sw inernunde, and its port is now the very 
best on the whole S. coast of the Baltic. In 1840 there 
arriveni at the port 1,744 vessels of the aggregate burden 
of 170,348 tons, the value of the imf)ort.s for the same 
year being estimated at 1.328, 9(H>/, (See .Stettin.) 

SWrrZKRU.AND (an. Helvetia, including part of 
Ilhoftia), an inland and mountainous country of Central 
Europ4*, liaving Germany on tho N. and E., Italy on the 
S., arnl ITanee on the W . It lies principally between the 
4Gth ami 48th degs. of N. hit., and the 6th and 11th of E. 
long. Its greatest length N. and W. is 210 m. ; greatest 
breadth N. and S. 140 m. It is a republic formed by the 
union of 22 confederated states, or cantons, the area 
pop., Sec.y of which are as Ibllows : — 


Cantons. 

Are.v in 
sq. in. 



Pop. at end of 18.17. 



Citizens of 
canton. 

Citizens 
of OtlitV 
caiituns. 

Foreigners. 

Total pop. 

Pop. to 
vsq. in. 

R. Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Zurich 

(JK.'r.T 

217,219 

7,991 

6,.166 

2.11 .176 

.138-0 

about 2,(MiO 

about 22.1,2)0 

Home « 


.185,681 

16,029 

.1,203 

407.91.1 

1.19-3 

41 ,(K)0 

358,860 

Lucerno 

5H7-4 

120,.112 

3,383 

626 

i2i..ia 

21-21 

121,168 

53 

Sohwytz • 

4‘ZtJ-8 

12,918 

5.17 

34 

1.1,119 

.12-2 

13,519 


VrI - 

3.18-3 

39,325 

1,128 

196 

40,6.'.0 

1200 

40,550 


Unterwalden (TTppprj - 


11,857 

9,801 

.loo 

.188 

11 

11 

12,358 

10,20.1 

j 861 

22,571 


Gl.vrus 

27'J-8 

28,217 

821 

310 

29.348 

105-1 

3,800 

2.1,5 1« 

: : 

8.1-4 

14,193 

1,019 

110 

1,1,322 

lSii-0 

15,322 


.153-5) 

8.3,2,14 

6,010 

1,901 

91,14.1 

161S 

82,71.1 

8,100 

Solothurn (Soieure) 

V64-6 

59,214 

3,274 

70S 

6.-..195 

218-8 

63,195 


BojiJe (city) 

{c.wton) 

1 181-5 { 

10,61 1 
3.1,990 

8,481 

.1,i».12 

5,229 

1,161 

21. .121 
41,10.1 

1 .1.15-5 

6,000 

49,500 

SchRlfh.vuiten 

119-7 

29,4 <, 2 

1,409 

2.14 

31,12.1 

1 251-.1 

500 

31.1-25 

Appetiiell (Out. Rhodes) 

„ (Int. Rhodes 

1 152-8 { 

.18,701 

9,671 

1,898 

89 

481 

.16 

41,t»M) 

9,796 

t| 3.34-6 

9,795 

40,080 

St. Ojdl 

747-7 

141,.1.19 

11,139 

3, .1.15 

1,18,8.13 

212-5 

i:)9.30() 

58, '400 

(irisons 

2,958-0 

79,601 

2,967 

1 ,tJ.l8 

M,i06 

28 -.1 

21,000 

62,1 MMI 

A.trguu (ArKovia) 

.102-4 

174,992 

5,'.I65 

1.798 

1S2.71.1 

.15.1-.1 

<i7..50i» 

79,StH) 

I'hur^iiu ('I’hurgovla) - 

258 -.3 

78, KR) 

4,46.1 

l,.loi 

,8«,124 

313-9 

18,5011 

72,191 

1 icino (Tessin) 

1,0.14-7 ' 

110,415 

299 

.1, 1 79 

113,9-23 

iio-i 

113,92.3 1 

180,582 

Vaud 

1,181-9 

164,686 

14,931 

3.!)6.1 

183,582 

1. 1.1-4 

S.IHX) 1 

VaUU 

1,551-5 

73,673 

778 

1.317 

7.1,798 

.;.i-5 

75,798 

.11,400 

Neutchatel 

280-2 

40,868 

14, .134 

.3,214 

.1K,(a6 

209-.1 

2,100 

Ucneva 

1 91*3 

38,156 

8,677 

11,833 

.'>S,6(;6 

614-5 

17,000 

41,6 .5 

Total* 

1 1.1, 233-0 

1 2.012,580 

120,662 

1 54,767 

1 2,1SS,(HV,) 

1 143-7 

1 847,088 

1,285,935 


Physical Geography — Simond has not inaptly re- 
marked, that " Some idea may be formed of the Helvetic 
geography by comparing the country to a large town, 
of which the valleys are the streets, and the mountains 
jjroups of contiguous houses.” ( Travels in Swilxerland, 
4- 141.) Indeed, by far the larger portion of Switzerland 
consists of mountains, comprising many of the highest 
summits of tho Alps. There Is, however, a considerable 
extent of flat ground In the N.W., in the cantons of BTl- 
pnrg, Berne,. and Solothurn. The general distribution of 
the great Alpine chains in the S. and E. parts of Swltzer- 
luj rr/'* ^'r^ady noticed in the arncle in 

this JJict., 1 . 67 — 69., and need be only briefly indicated 
1 great parallel chains, enclosing the Valal.s, 
extend between Mount Blanc, in Savov, near the S.W. 
boundary of Switzerland, and Mount S't. Gothard. To 
the most southerly of these chains, called the Pennine 


tetL^na yf* X1I„ by Voltiiirc, is one of the most In- 

puhllriied. See also the adniireble 
chaawaer of Charles Xlf. Sy Dr. Johnson, Vamiy Human WUhf, 


Alps, belong Mount Rosa. 15,150 ft., and Mount Cervin, 
or the Miitterhoni, 14,8.36ft. in height. {Saussurcii To 
the N. chain, or tho Bernese Alps, belong the Finster- 
aarhorn, 14,08.5 ft., the Monoh, 13,497 ft., the Jungfrau, 
13,717 ft. in height, &c. (Tralles). E.of Mount St. Go- 
thard, wliich may be ronsideied the central point of the 
Swiss Alps, the Kho'tiaii Alps stretch through the Gri- 
sons ; while on the N., other chains cover with their ra- 
mifications most part of the four Forest cantons (Lu- 
cerne, Sehwvtz, Untcrvvalden, and Uri). Among the 
loftiest sumniits of the Rhwtian Alp.s are the Dikliberg, 
11.765 ft. ; Muschclhorn, 10,807 ft. in height. ( Tralles.) 
The Alps of the Forest cantons have several summits, as 
the Galieuslock, Suostenhorn, &c., the height of which 
Is but little Inferior. Most of the preceding chains have 
a general direction from S.W. to N.E. But the direc- 
tion of the tho main ranges throughout the rest pf Swit- 
zerland is generally towards the N. or N.W., which, also, 
corresponds with tho general slope of the country. In the 
W., h(*wever. bi'yond the lakes of Neufch&tel and Bienne, 
the slope !;he surface is towards the N.E. The moun- 
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tain -system of this part of Switzerland Is that of the 
Jura (see anti. 95.) ; a system composed of several pa- 
rallel ranges of mountains, Inclosing very long and nar- 
row valleys, but nowhere rising to 6,0(K) ft. in height. 
(Brngmire, Orographic dc I' Europe ; Picot, Ehei, ^c.) 

The great rivers Khine, Hlioye, Inn, Ticino, and 
Doubs (see the names), liave their sources in Switzer- 
land ; after which, the chief river is the Aar. The Aar 
(8i‘e the article) rises at the foot of the Finsteraarhorn, 
and runs at first K., but afterwards N.W. through the 
lakes of Brienz and Thun, to .about 9 m. W .Berne, when 
it turns N.K., and linaliy falls into the Khine, near 
Klingenau, after a course of about I?'* m. This river, 
which drains by far the greater part of Switzerl.and, re- 
ceives on the right the Kmmen, Wigger, Sur, Heuss. 
f/iinmat, Ac.; and on the left, the Simmen, Sa;ine, and 
Thiele, luitersecn, 'riiuu, Berne, Solothurn, and Aarau 
are o»i its banks. The Thur and Birs, tributaries of the 
Khine, are the f)nly other streams that deserve notice. 

Switzerland has a greater number of lakes than any 
otIuT tract of country of equal extent in Kurope, cxc«‘pt- 
iug, p<Thap.s, the grand duchy of Finland. All these lakes 
are navigable, and remarkable for the depth and purity 
of their waters, and their great variety of fish. The fol- 
lowing is a 


St vtkmknt showing the probable Area, Height of Sur- 
face above the Sea Levfd, and greatest ascertained 
Depth of the principal Swiss I^akes. 


i Ixikes. 

1 

1 A Tea 

1 in wp in. 

IleiKhf 
atnivc .Si-a. 

<ir,«.il,..si 

Kcpib. 

j 

1 


i 

rf. 

I Cti-neia, or Lwnan 

- 1 

'2 to 

l,voo 

1,01 / 

1 I'onsf.vu'C 


‘200 

1 t .V.'..', 

Oi.x 

[ NetifibuieJ 

. 1 

<10 

i 1,3 20 

400 

j Liu-t-riie ' 

• i 

43 

1 1..3M) 

900 

Zurich 



' j 

a to 

Tbun 



1 1.S-*. 

720 

HritiiiK 



I I.'/O'Z 1 

.MH) 

Ziig 

• 


J 1,3 V'. i 


Kinme 

- 1 


l.M'J 

lOO 

WalU-fotadt 

- 1 



.VH) 

Semp.-ich 

- 1 


! 1,7 IH I 



The lakes Maggiore and Lugano are partly, also, in 
Switzerland. A notice of most of these lakes will he 
found in this w’ork under tlieir s(*veral heads, or those of 
the different cantons in wliich they arc situated. 

Switzerland is almost wholly composed of primary 
and sedimentary rocks : volcanic formations arc rare. 
The geological constitution of the mountain chains has 
been already noticrxl. (.\i.ps, Ji’ba, Ac.) The central 
|>ortion of the .i^lps consists of granite, gnei.ss, porpliyry, 
and other primary rocks, inclosed successively by tran- 
sition and secondary formations : the .Tura is wludly of a 
remarkable limestone formation. But the rogioti be- 
tween the Alps and the .lura is oecS»|)i«'d with a peculiar 
formation of green sandstone, calle<l 7n(>lasu\ or nu- 
gclftukc, alternating ocea.sionaily witfi limestone and 
grauwacke, which extends thronghfuit all the h)wer 
parts of .Switzerland into S. Germany. This deposit 
lias been classed with those of a tertiary kind, atnl Brog- 
jiiart and other geologi.sts su.spected it to be of a date 
jwsterior to the form,atioti of the Far is ba.sin. For par- 
ticulars respecting the comj)lu-ated geology of .Switzer- 
land, the reader may consult the works of Saus.surc, 
Humboldt, Bron^iart, Lyell.&c. I 

The mineral nches of the mountains are but little 
known or explored ; a few iron mines In tlie Jura being 
the only ones that deserve notice. There are numerous 
mineral springs, many of w hich are resorted to in<*dlci- i 
nally ; and those at Bex, and others i?j the canton of 
Basle, furnish considerable quantities of salt. A few In- 1 
significant crjal beds have ix'en met with ; hut the re- 
maining mineral products of .any value are mostly con- 
fined to slate, marble, gypsum, granite, and other kinds 
of building stone. 

'llie ellmate is not only dependent on elevation, but on 
the irffluence exercised by trie ghicicrs in cooling ihc at- 
mosphere, the openings and exjiosiire of the vulleys, Ac. 
Jlut, on the whole, .Switzerland j.s a much colder country 
than its lat. atrd situation in Kurope would apjiear to 
warrant At Berne, the mean annual temp, is aljout 4.VJ 
Fah. ; at Basle, 4rP ; and at (Jeneva ft. alwve the 

sea), Fah. I'he climate in tin; Alpine regions is 
Ix'lieved by some to have become colder in recent times ; 
since the line of p<‘rpetual snow (which here varies from 
abmit 9, .’UK) to 9,fUK) ft. above tiie sea) has certainly de- 
scended lower, as compared with a former perio<l ; the 
glaciers have increased in riuinb<.*r; and many tracts are 
now bare, which were formerly covered with forests and 
pasture-grounds. 

The vegetable products of nearly all the (li/Tcrcnt zones 
of continental Kurope are found in .Switzerland. Tlic 
Valais, which has the widest range of vegetation among 
the Swiss cantons, produces, without culture, ii(»arly 2,000 
species of plants, exchiaive of 1,000 cryptogamitf. In 


respect of its vegetable products, the country may Iio 
classed into 7 distinct, regions or zones, according to its 
elevation, as follows ; — 


Productiom. 


Lower Ktgfon - — to 


- - .'5, .000 


- - 5, .300 


I’inc iind fir do. 5, .300 - fi,SOO 
Lower .Vlpiiif do. fi.StxJ _ Sj.'XK) 


SiKlW l-.'l.i. 
\>f:u tl V 


- K/'OO - ^n'.w 
I 1 1 ’ . 

n, above lino of p r- 


Lnnit of the vine. In lower 
parts of Tessin and V.^lais, 
the tiK. iwriiegranate, Ac. 

Limit of the elm. Kiu-kwhe.it 
and inai«; to a, .300 ft. Ches- 
nut ceases at .3,(K)o ft. 

Flax, hemp, and barley flim- 
rish at IjOno ft., about 
whii-.h Italian )H>plar, ash, 
and wild i-bcrry cease. 

.N’either pot.itoes, applies, or 
jiears crown. 

I.iinit ca trees of every kind. 
Includes some good pasture 
land. 

Only shrubs and .\lpine plants. 


Then; arc, no doubt, v.’it iou.i cxccptlori.s to t}u‘.s t.ihlc, 
consequent on difference of l-it., position, ike. ; but it may 
be con.sidert'd as aiiplying to flic country gt'oerallv. 
(lyahli uherg, l)c Veget. in Hclv. ; Kas/ho/rr, lof/agc, 
Ac. ; Note in Eon ign (hmrtcrly Iicvicu\ i. ‘210 — ‘2i;i.) 

Among tlie wild aninial.s of Switzerland are the hear, 
wolf, lynx, wild hoar, chamois, ihi.-x, deer, and g.-ime of 
all kinds, the marmot, eiinino, .'tc. 'I he chamois is be- 
coming scarce, 'riu; rem.ii kahle variety of the sp.aiiiel, 
.so useful, and the breed of w liich i.s |»re.se/ ved witli sm ii 
c.irt; at the //o.s/uVe of .St. Ih'rnard, is of Sp.inish de- 
sct'nt, and fretpiently al tains tht* height of ‘2 ft. and Hi.- 
length of f) ft. 'I'Jte biid.s of prey compri.se numer'/ti.s 
spi'cies of eagles and vultures, one of ulwch latter, the 
I'.f ( land) destroyer), is said to be the )arg< vt 

n line Mril <>f Kurope. .Salmon, frottt, c.up, Ac, inhabit 
the lakes. There is only one vciicuious serpent, the 
Coluhcr herns ; but the insect tribes arc more numennis 
than we might be b d to suppose from the rugged and 
elev.-ited nature of the country. 

Property^ Apriculture, Ac- — Sw itzerland is a cyuntry 
of sm.ill proprietors. An e.state of J,’)() or ‘200 aere.s, belong- 
ing toan individual, worth perhaps from 9b/. to UKI/.ayear, 
would be cousidereil large (tvery w beta*, excejd in the cati- 
fon of Tessin, or the Kinmcntlial, in Berne, and a few 
other district.s, where local cnstom.s exist to prevent tlu* 
too great division of property, Kxceiit in certain of these 
districts, the property of individuals is at their ile.nlj 
divided in equal shares among their children, witlmiir, 
respect to sex or seniority. In certain cantons, how (ocr, 
as (ilaru.s, landtul property cannot be left to any one net 
a direct descendant, and, failing .such heirs, it heconies the 
propi'rty of the government. Indeed, several of tl)(“ can- 
tons and governments, as that of Berne, and the greater 
number of the town.s, possess a very great extent m 
landed property. But this is generally apportioned in 
.small lots to the diHerent parties having right to it, or is 
d< p;».\tnred hi common. .Switzerland, in fact, is almost 
wholly a pastoral country : little corn is produced, and 
the crops are .scanty and j)recarious, Fattle. sheep, and 
goaits constitule the chiiT riche.s and dependence of the 
iuh.ibs. T’fu'rc are, generally speaking, no farmers ; each 
proprietor farming his own small portion of land, and the 
mountainous tracts belonging to tlic different coiinmi- 
niti<*s being, as already stated, depastured in common. No 
foreigiiers can b4!coine possessors of land, nor can native 
,Iew.s in several of tlio cantons. 

.Switzerland has been e.stlmatod to comprise 2,2.')fl,(K>d 
morgen aralile land, 900, (KM) do. land in artificial pas- 
ture.s, 12(),(X)0 do. vineyards, and 2,400,000 do. forests. 
{Seigebnnr'a Schuts, Allg. Erdkuiutc, xxi. f)!.) It is 
only in the canton of Tliurgau tliat corn is prodiici'd in 
any considerable quantity, and even there the home 
growth does not exceed two thirds the reijuired supply. 
In IJri no corn is raised ; and in certain parts of tlic Ber- 
ne^-e Oberlanii wheat is treated as an exotic, and trained 
careriilly over twigs! Kye, oats, and barley are princi- 
pally cultivated ; maize, however, i.s grown in some parts 
in com.|<h‘rahle (piantities. Beans, leiitihs, potatoes, tur- 
nips, piiinpkius, Ilux, lieinp, wouil, madder. popi)ics, and 
tol)arco are also grown, Imt to ^n iii.>ignjficant extent. 
Vines nourish in .sever.it of the cantons ; as on the shore!) 
of t!ic lake of Geneva, Vaud, the Valais. Ncufcli;ft< l, Aar- 
gau, \c. The canton of Neufchillel h.is Ikmui estm'.aten 
to prott^'C, ft an average, about 700, (MIO galls., ' ' 

of wlih'n.'at least, are sold in the neighbouring cantons- 
Tlic manufatfturo of Bparkling wine, in Imitation <» 
champagne, has of late years been on tlie tnerease 
Neufclidtel, and from 120,(X)0 to 14(),(M)0 iMittles f e riow 
annually exported. Along the hanks of the _ 

Constance, and in the cantons on the aw»Ie) P‘ ’ 

and cherry orchards are numerous ; and cider, P< 
kirschwasser, Ac. arc truidc in large quantities. _ 

“ Vineyard husbandry,” says Mr. Laing, * is nltogoi 
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n R.irdpn cultivation, In which manual labour, unassisted 
hi animal pow»T, scarcely even l>y the 6im])le8t mecha- 
nical contrivance, does every operation ; and this gives 
the character to (dl their husbandry : hand labour is 
ajiplicd to all crops, such as potatoes, Indian corn, and 
even common grain crops, more extensively, both in 
•ligging and clearing the land, tlian with us. It is not 
uncommon to find agricultural villages without a Inuse ; 
and all cultivation done by the hand, especially where 
(he main article of husbandry i? either dairy produce or 
that of the vineyard.” (Kuirs of a Travtlln\ p. 3.").').) 

Cows, goats, and sheej), as already stated, constitute 
the principal wealth of the Swiss, the inhuhii.-ints of the 
manufacturing towns excepfed ; or, to discriminate more 
accurately, the goat.s, in a great measure, support the 
poorer class, while tlie cows supply the cheese, from 
which tlio richer derive their limited wealth. The 
Swiss peasant is extremely fond of his cow ; and to pa.ss 
the winter without a cow to care for would lx* to him ex- 
tremely irksome. 'I'lio cantons of (ilarus^he Orisons, Ap- 
penzeli, Berne, Tessin, ard the Valais, are those most dis. 
tinguished for the extent and exeelleiwe of their pastures. 
With little exception, all the land not covered with 
forests, in the caijtons of Schwvtz and Uri, is used for 
tlie pasturage of cattle. I'lic Alpine pastures are esti- 
mated, not by their extent, but by the numlier of cows 
they will maintain ; in the lower Alps about .3 acres, and 
in the npiier from 10 to 1.5 acres, being the usual average 
alhnved to each, lu several of the W. cantons, tliese 
jiastures are mostly private propeity; in the I-', they 
eonmioiily belong to the canton, being apportioned 
among tb(‘ dilVerent pars., e.ieli having its o/p, or com- 
mon pasture for its rows. I'au 1» inhal). is entitled to a 
share of this pasture from June to (^etolier. Few indi- 
viduals, however, have such a number of cows as would 
rt'pay the labour of atteiiding tliem in summer on tin* 
mountains, prop<?rtie8 being in general so .small as rarely 
to be able to maintain above five or six cows in winter, 
and usually, indeed, not more than half that number. 
'I’he pr.iotico, therebire, Is for pars, to biro beidsinen 
and assistants to tak(> care of the eow.s in summer when 
on the mountains, and to make the che(‘8e. 'riie owners 
of the cows get credit daily for the quantity of milk fur- 
ni.^lu•d by their cows ; and the pro<luce of the sale of 
cheese at the end of the season, the expenses being de- 
ducted, is <iivld('d amongst them in proportion to the 
total quantity of milk furnished by eaeli. {Lahti's Xo/rs 
of a yVanVA’/', 3.')1.) VN'ben l<'t, the mountain pastures 
are rented li om the inlddlo of May to the middle of Sept., 
the catth' being kept in the loiilmds during the re- 
maining eight months of the year. 'I'he term of tlie lease 
onwliich they are let rarely exceeds a summer. Six or 
<‘ight goats, or about four calves, slnx-p, or hogs, are 
deemed, as to feeding, equivalent to a cow ; but a horse 
is reckoned equal to five or six cows, be<‘ause li<‘ roots 
Up the grass. The Swiss cows are very handsonu' ani- 
mals, and so valuable that, even in SwitzcrI.uui, they 
I'l’leh about *20/. each. They yield more milk than those 
of Lombardy, where they art; in great deniaiul. In some 
parts of Switzerland, with 10 cows, a cheese of 15 lbs. 
niay bo made daily ; and In the vicinity of Altborf, they 
make, in the course of 100 days, from tiu* 2(ith of June, 
two cheeses daily of 2.5 Ihs. each, from the milk of IH 
cows. Cheese appears to have been an important article 
of export from Switzerland from a remote period. Many 
y.irieties are made ; the most celebrated of w hich are 
those of Sehabzieger (see Clakus), and of Nmifihatel 
and (Jruytre (which see). About ,30.0(MUwt. C.vuyvro 
clieeso is said to be annually <*xported ; and from the 
middle of July to Oot., about 300 horse.s are emph’yed 
ill transporting Swiss cheeses over Mount (Jri.is. 

I'he total number of eattle In Switztrlaud has been 
vaguely estimated at 800,000, of w Inch .500,(K)0 are cows. 
(Srhu/s.) They are principally of two distinct breeds: 
one of large size, with branching horns, mostly iu- 
' n* the lower parts of the cnnitry ; anti another 
called the Ohcrlundcr, a small and infei itir species, con- 
hned chiefly to the Alps. The lie.st rattle are those of 
the Simmenthal, the district of Saamm, and the cantons 
ot h rlburg and Solutluirn ; the last being especially re- 
markable for the excellence of its oxen. Cows, as well 
in employed for the plough, 'i’he horses, 

though not handsome, are strong and spirited, anti well 
attapted for cavalry and artillery service, for which they 
are ^ported to France and el.sewhere. As.sps and mules 
are bred in the S. cantons, w here they are mostly used 
ji'‘®'|"'cyauce of passengers and merchandise. The 
BtocK of sheep is estimated at half a million, and of goats 
at about the same number. There are two VAfleties of 
oliTFu native covered with a coarse white wool; 
na the other a Flemish breed, with lino wool of a dun 
But sheep are not a favourite 
places that the Improvc- 
^ fleeces, by crossing with merinos, has 
j “^tended to. liogs are of a largo but coarse 
-w, and are principally kept In the Forest cantons, 
ine urgent necessity of collecting fodder fur the smv 


port of the cattle during winter makes the collection of 
grass for hay a work of paramount importance. Hence, 
wherever It is found it is carefully collected ; and the 
peasants, having crampons on their shoes, to prevent 
them slipping, gather hay in places Inaccessible to 
cattle ! (Jrass, hot three inches nigh, is sometimes cut 
three timrs a year ; and In the valleys, the fields are 
.shaven as close as a bowling-green, and all tlie inequa- 
lities dipt as with a pair of scissors. In Switzerland, as 
in Norw'ay, the art of mowing seems to be carried to its 
highest perfix-tion, and no wiinre is so inueh skill anil 
attention displayed in harvesting corn and liay. But 
arable and meadow cultivation are both in a backward 
state, owing principally to the pertinacity w ith which tho 
people reject innovations, and cling to old and defective 
methods of husbandry. On arable lands fallows take 
place every 4th or .5th year, and the culture of turnips 
for cattle feeding is unknown. Great attention is, how- 
ever, paid to the collection of both solid and liquid ma- 
nure, but they arc said not to he very Judiciously em- 
ployed ; and the neglect ef irrigation, whit h might almost 
every where be easily cftVrted, and tht> rudeness of agri- 
cultural implements, especially }>lougb8, are obvious. 
(Kaxf/iitft'r, Voyage dans Ics Petits Cunions et dans les 
Alnes Illtetiennes . ) 

'riie wages of agricultural labour arc low'; but. on tho 
whole, the rural pop. may be considered w ell oil’. Mr. Sy- 
mons says, th.vt “ it would retjuire .'tO.v, a week in Fngland, 
in the neighbetirbood of any country town, to put a man, 
his w ilc, and 3 cliildron (2 ot wliom .shall he above 1.5 years 
of age), in the same condition, and in all physical respects, 
on a footing with tlie average of Swiss artisan peasants 
liaving the same f nnily.” t Hep. on Siciss Hajniloom 
IVeavers.) We im line, howi i* r, to think that this is a 
lery exaggerated statement; anti from all that we can 
learn, the .igrit nhural l.ahonrer.s in most parts ol Kiig- 
land and Scotland have no reason to envy the condition 
of those of Switzerland. Tlie diet of the Swiss consists 
more of porridge than is general in England, and mm h 
more milk and chocso is consumed. In <»iher rc-p»cis, 
wine and ci»l(*r being substituted for beer, the catalogiuj 
of .irticles of food is much the same among the peasantry 
in both countries, 'i'he houses inliabited by the rural 
pt.p are mostly of wood, but capacious, and furnishcHl 
generally with all the articles required for daily use. 
I’lie herdsmen w ho tend the cattle in tho Alpine pastures 
are lodgetl in chalets, or rude log huts formed of the 
trunks of pines, and liaving rarely any furniture, except 
tlie necessary dairy utensils. 

Chamois hunting, fishing in the lakes, and boat build- 
ing, emiiloy some of tlie inhabs. in the interval.s of 
agricuitural indiustry, hut to no great extent. A great 
number of Swiss emigrate to foreign eountries, where 
tliey act as valets, anti embark in various trades, es))e- 
eially those of confectioners and bakers; always return- 
ing, ’ however, to spend or invest tlunr gains in tludr 
native land. I'he .Swiss have akso been for centuries tho 
eondoH/i /i of F.iiropt^ ; and have always been reatly to 
barter ibeir blood atul liravciy, or to enter into the mili- 
tary service of any sovereign or republic that chose to 
hire their serviet's, and to support any cause, however un- 
principletl or unjust ! 'I'here were formerly numerous 
S\vi.s.s regiments in the service of France and Spain ; 
.‘uui they are still extensively employed by the king of 
Naples, tbt‘ Pope, and the king of Sardinia. A Swiss, in 
fact, will do any thing for money, and nothing without 
it. Hence the proverb, point d'argent, point de Suisse. 
'I'he foreign mercenaries are extremely economical ; and 
such of them as survive return home with all that they 
have been able to amass. 

A/tmw/rtc/Mm.— Notwithstanding the geographical dis- 
.advantages of Switzerland, the inhabs. liave eari ied some 
branches of maimfacturiiig industry to a considerable 
state, of advancement. Vai urns part.s of the country liave 
indeed, been not<*d since tlu* 13th century for their 
manufactures; and despite tin* competition of this and 
other countries, they are now more extensively car- 
ried on than ever. It is impossible, however, from their 
being almost wholly domestic, to estimate the numiier of 
persons employed, or the annual value of the produce of 
any of the Swiss manufactures. Most part of the agii- 
cultural inhab. are almost wholly occupied during winter 
at the loom, or in other branches of imnufacturing in- 
dustry ; and thev also engage in them during the even- 
iiigs throughout ‘the year, and when tlicir little patch of 
laud does not require their attention. In the districts 
devoted to hand-loom labour from 1 to 4 looms are usu- 
allv to be found in a cottage; the weavers iKung fur- 
nished with the warp, woof, by the mamilacturers, to 
whom they return the woven goods. A line drawn 
through Switzerland In a N.N.F. direction, across the 
canton of Fviburg, aiul through the Saanen, pretty accu- 
rately divides tlie German from the I'rench pop., each 
portion of which presents in its manufactures some dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of its origin. In the French 
cnnton.s the manufacture of watclios, musical boxes, 
jewcHi". Hrc., are most extensively carried on; while 
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cotton and silk fabrics are the principal employment of It. But a commission, appointed by the Confederation 
the Inhabs. of the E. and N.E. cantons. In tno Grisons, In 1B33, decided that such a step was altogether unad- 
and the Italian cantons S. of the Swiss Alps, there are vlsabie ; and there seems to be no great probability that 
few, If any, manufactures. The principal manufacturing Switzerland will join the League. 

cantons of German Switzerland are Appenzell (outer Several of the cantons derive a considerable portion of 
Khodes), St. Gall, Thurgaii, Zurich, Aargau, and Hasle ; their revenues from a droii dc or duty, generally 

and ill the French part of the country those of Geneva less than \d. aewt., on goods at the turnpikes on ihovarf- 
and NeufrhAtel. Appenzell and St. Gall are the principal ous cantonal frontiers. A federal duty of from 1 to 2 
seats of the cotton trade, which Mr. Symons has roughly batxenocr cwt. is pahl at the frontier of the republic on 
estlmateil to employ between 6(K),000 and 7tK),C00 spin- goods importeil from foreign countries ; but goods ex<. 
dies. Raw cotton is Imported from England, France, ported fVom Switzerland paynodue.s, and from the ab- 
Holland, and Trieste ; cotton twist of the higher num- sence of ad mlorem duties no estimate can be made 
bers being almost wholly brought from Englan«l. Cotton of the value either of the lmi)orts or exports of the 
printing is conducted to some extent in Neufch.Mel, where Confederation. {See Genkva.) Silk, cotton goods, lace, 
the quality of the water, and perhaps other physical cir- watches and jewellery, straw plait, cattle and cheese, 
cumstances, conspire to produce brilliant and beautiful wine from Vaud and NeufchAtel, liqueurs, herbs, Ac., 
colours, in which, indeed, consists the whole excellence constitute the chief articles of export. In 1834, nc- 
of the Swiss g(K)ds. The silk manufacture is mostly con- cording to the French accounts, the value of the wine, 
ducted in Zurich aud Basle. The raw silk Is drawn from oil, madder, brandy, salt, fruits, colonial produce, silk, 
various foreign states, but chiefly from Lombardy, from woollen, and Q»tton manufactures, Ac., exported from 
which country also four fifths of the organzine are France to .Switzerland, amounted to nearly 30,000,000 fr. ; 
brought. The watch-making trade in Geneva and Neuf- for which Switzerland sent back horned cattle, clieese, ri- 
chAtel is of very great importance. (See the articles.) bands, linens, thread, and other produce, to the amount 
Franco furnishes to Switzerland about .W.OtK) movements of i2,700,t)00 fr., the balance being, no doulA,' liiiuidated 
(ebaucfics) annually, and receives all her fine works ami by the clandestine exportation of wafehes, jewellery, Kr. 
watches from the Swiss manufacturers. The watch- Wheat is brought principally from South (Jermany ; salt 
making business in France is in reality of no great im- (about 600, tXK) cwt. a year), leather, hemp, flax, chicory, 
portance, most of the artisans being emploped in what Is tobacco, and oils, come principally from German^', but 
called the repassage of the works originally produced in partly from France ; raw cotton, cotton twist, cotton cloths 
Switzerland. {Bowring's Rep., p. 12.) Nearly 120,000 forprinting, hardware, iron and other metals, fancy wares, 
watches are made annually in the elevated regions of colonial produce, drugs, dyes, Ac, from England, and 
NeufchAtel, and many more, besides jewellery, in the partly also from the Netherlands; woollen stuffs from 
canton of Geneva, a large portion being smuggled into Belgium, Swabia, and Saxony ; silk from Piedmont ami 
France. Linen fabrics, damasks, Ac., rivalling those of Lombardy, Ac. Switzerland enjoys a large share of the 
Belgium, are made In Berne, In which canton, however, transit trade between Germany and Italy, Austria, and 
there are few manufactures of consequence except those France. The principal lines are from the Lake of Gon- 
of linen. In addition to the above, W(X>llen cloths, stance across the country to Geneva; from Schaffhaustn 
paper, leather, straw plait, iron goods, Ac., are made in and Basle to Geneva ; but especially from Basle, throii;^ii 
various places, but many of these have declined in favour Lucerne, Mt. St. Gothard, to Milan, Genoa, Ac. Another 
of those above spiecified. line passes from Basle to Zurich, thrnugii tlie Grisons, 

It is easy to see that the foundation of Swiss manufac- and across the Splugen, to I.omburdy and Trieste. Tlur 
tures is laid in the peculiar distribution of property in the roads, which are maintained liy the cantonal goverii- 
country, and the necessities of the iiibab. Most families ments, are every where, almost, in good order ; Imt 
have a small patch of land ; but as its ciiUivation does from the rugged nature of the country, carriage is c<».sily 
not occupy half their time, .and Is iiesidcs unable to afford as compared with that In the neighbouring states. Tie; 
them more than a scanty supply of the most iiidhspens- carriage of a ton weight of gooils over a dlstanco of .')() m . 
able necessaries, they naturally endeavour to eke out their frequently costs 25.t. 

limited means by engaging in weaving and such like em- llardly a country in Europe has so complicated a cur- 
ployments. And imisnuKdi as all they make in these em- rency, or set of weights and measures, a.s Switzerland, 
ployments is so much clear gain, so much added to the nearly each canton having its own, which difl'ers more cr 
mnd on which they must otherwise subsist, it is plain less from the rest. The Swiss franc of 10 batzen I J 
they can afford to work at the lowest possible rate of French fr., and nearly Is. .'W. Kngl. German immey is, 
wages; and, in point of fact, their eulogists, Symons and how'cver, common in the K. and N., and tin,* coinage of 
Bowring, admit that their wages are reduced to tlie Milan In the S., while French money is almost uuiver- 
zmallest pittance. sally met with. 

The .Swiss, from their situation in the centre of Government . — The 22 cantons are united on eipial 

Europe, are obliged to pay an enhanced price for their terms in a confederation for mutual defence ; but in most 
cotton and yarn ; so that their whole advantage consists in other respects each has Its own indejicndent intcriud 
their being able to reduce wagi'g to next to nothing administration. The government is wholly ropubiicati 
without being driven from tlie business. We believe. In every canton, except Neufcli&tel, in which thejiing ot 
however, that even this resource will not l>e found to Prussia exercises the right of sovereignty. Before IK.xi, 
affbrd them adequate protection ; and that they will be when important reforms took place in tfie Sw iss tonsd- 
compelled, by the competition of the pow'er-looms of tutions, the cantons were divided into aristocratic ami 
this and other more favourably situated countries, to democratic ; but at present the govenimerit is more or 
relinquish all but the finer ana more difficult sorts of less democr.'itic in nil. In Uri, Sohwytz, Gnterwalden. 
weaving. (Jlarus, Zug, and Apfxmzell, the functions of legislation 

The influence of the circumstances now alliulod to h.as and sovereignty are vested in the lands gcmchule, or gc- 
been increased by the wise and liberal policy followed by neral assembly of the inhabs., in which every citizen ol 
the government. .Switzerland is a country in which the full age, without any property qualilicutioii, has a vote, 
great principles of free labour at home, and free inter- In the other cantons the legislative power is delegated hi 
course with foreigners, have been fully carried into prac- the lanrirath, or council of representatives, elected m tin* 
tice. No restrictions exist upon the pursuit of any branch primitive or general assembly of the inhabs., the elective 
of trade. “ Industry has been left to itself. W ealth has suffrage In which is universal, or nearly so. And in some 
not been diverted, by legislative interference, from its of these cantons, as St. Gall and Baslo (country), the 

own natural tendencies. There has been no foolish prlmltlvoassemblleshaveavcfoonthedecisionsotthcir 

•truggle encouraged by the government between the pro- grand council in all matters of an organic character : 
tecteu monopoly of the few, and the unprotected interests while in others the people at large have the rigid ^ ^ 
of the many. Two millions of men have made, under vise their constitution in primitive assembly alter < 
everyvdisadvantage, the experiment of free trade as a certain number of years. The grand council, where 
fvstem. The consumer has been allowed to go to the exists, elects the petty council, or executive , 

cheapest market, the producer to the dearest ; and ac- the head of which is the burgomaster or ^ 
tivity is every where visible alike In the trading and agri- canton : In other cantons the landamman, 
cultural districts. One element only is wanting to make mann, is cliosen by the general assembly, i he t>c . 
Switzerland the most prosperous of manufacturing na- Dldt of Switzerlafid is composed of deputies ‘ „l^ 

tions. Capital is rapidly increasing, by the action of un- cantons, from two to three being sent by earn, ^ 
restricted, unfettered, unpreUected industry.” (Bovrrmg*s each canton has but one vote. The deputies ,^.. 1 - 

.flep., 3—4.) The general prosperity is also favoured oy iiig to the Instructions received by them 
other extraneous circumstances : land is, for the most several governnionts. The Diet declares war, c . 
part, released from tithes and taxes, and the people sub- peace, contracts foreign alliances, nominates “ 
jeeted to very trifling fiscal burthens. In many of the can- matic representatives, determines the " j- (Ik, 

tons there Is no national debt ; and some of them, indeed, force, and governs tlic expenditure m town nf 

nearly discharge the expenses of their government out of Confederation. It meets annually in the c 
the interest of the capital accumulated from the surplus the directorial canton, on the first Monday 
revenues of previous years. 'The establishment of the any other time, on the demand of any -^nion in 

'Prussian Customs’ Union occasioned at first serious ap- being presided over by the 'burgomaster ot j^uricb, 

^ prehensions among the Swi.is ; and some of the N, can- which it meets. Its place of mertlng lyhiio not 

tons, as Schaifliauscn and Thurgau, were anxious to join and Lucerne, every two years alternately. 
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pitting, its powers are confided to (he vorort (grand wholly indifTerent to, and, in fact, careless about religion ! 
(’oiiiicil of the directorial canton for the time being), to j Mr. Laing has endeavoured, though not, as we think, 
which, in cas^r matters of importance pending, the with any great success, to account for this apathy to reil- 
rantons add sijWdditionai members. In the case of sud- gious truths on the part of the Swiss. {Notes qf a Tra- 
den danger from within or without, the canton affected veller.) No doubt it is the result ofa variety of causes ; 


lias the right to demand assistance from any adjacent 
canton, but must also give immediate notice to the 
Vorort, wliich convokes the Diet, and the latter deter- 
mines whether the expenses of such assistance shall fall 
upon the canton requiring it, or upon the general body. A 
IViieral chancery, composed of a chancellor and a secretary 
of state, is establislied in the Directorial canton by the Diet. 
The revenue of the Confederation consists cliielly of a 
money c<nitlngeut of about .M0,()00 Swiss fr., contrllmted 
by tlie dillereiit cantons projmrtionally to tlieir military 
contingent, and of the tolls on imports collected by the 
frontier cantons, and accounted for liy them to the I)iet. 
'I’he money-contingent of the dillerent cantons varies 
from 5 to 12 Swiss fr. for every man of their military 
contingmit. The number of men each^antoii furui.shes 
to the federal army varies according to its amount of 
pop. and resources. The total armed force of the Con- 
federation, according to the scale adopttnl in 1840, 
.iiiKMiiU) tiiOl.OiiO iiieii, viz. .'li.afMi inf mtry. ."t.gfiO.irtilli-ry, 
.s,7iio , ,nv;ilry . .m«l 7"" engim-ei .''w il /.erl.niil li.is, lu»w- 
r, no -.t-iniiing army in the .-tri« t ul llio wiii<i. It 

is only a militia force, in which every m.ale Swiss must 
serve for a certain number of years, holding himself at all 
times ready If called on for cantonal or federal service. 
Every two years a federal camj) is formed for exercise; 
and at Thun, in the canton ot Herne, a school for the 
instruction of oflicers is held for two months (wh year. 

Th<‘ judicial pow'er of the Coufedt'raey is very limited : 
the Diet cannot in any way act as a court of justice, even 


and is principally, perhaps, to be ascribed to something 
defective in the system under which the clergy are ap- 
pointed, and in their training. It is right, however, to 
state that, notwithstanding the neglect of religion, 
the Swiss Protestants are eminently moral in tlieir lia- 
bits ; and, though mercenary, are honest and upright in 
their dealings. 

Public education is very widely diffused in the cantons 
of Zurich and Aargau ; for, if we may rely on a Pari. 
Kep. of 1837, the pupils in thtdr public schools in 18.32 
were to their whole pop. as 1 to 5. In Vaud and Neuf- 
cliatel the proportion w as about as 1 to G ; and in Switz- 
erland at large, in 1834, as 1 to 9; being consequently, in 
respect of the attendance at school, before Great Britain, 
the Austrian empire, Belgium, and France. Parent’s 
must give their children some sort of education, from 
the age of 5 to that of 8 years ; or their neglect may be 
punished by fine, and, in some cases, even by imprison- 
ment. (.See Symons's I{rp.,^c.) The obstinate refusal of 
parents to send their children to school is, however, a 
rare case ; because no child becomes able to exercise the 
rights of citizenship, or h taken into service of any kind, 
without having first received the sacrament, which is 
administered to those only who have attained a certain 
degree <if instruction. In every district there are pri- 
mary schools, in which the elements of education, 
gccigruphy, history, singing, 8.C., are taught ; and second- 
ary schools for youths of from 12 to Ih, in which in- 
struction is given in aiieient and modern languages, 


fnr ihc purpose of mediating differences between (he , geometry, natural history, the fine arts, music, calli- 
Ki;v(‘ial cantons, the decision of which is always referred j graphy, Ac. In both these schools the rich and the 
to special arbitration. If the arbitrators cannot agree, j poor are educated together, the latter being admitted 
tlic Diet may indeed appoint an umpire ; but from his gratuitously. There are normal schools in several of 
decision no appeal lies to the Diet. Judicial tribunals, I the cantons for the instruction of schoolmasters; who 
independent of the executive, are established in all the j are 8uhse<iueiitly paid, by the cantons, salaries varying 


cantons. They are of three grades, and vested equally 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction. In cases of rebel- 
lion, a federal tribunal may h(! e.stablishcd by the Diet, 1 
though the offenders may also he tried by their respective I 
cantonal courts. Each canton has its own co<le <if laws, 
which are, in general, similar to those nrovalent in Ger- 
many. In some cantons, as Frihurg, Schwytz, Ac., the 
Carolina, or penal code of Charles V., is in force, or was 
in 183G ; but in tlu; interval some new arrangements have 
beiiu made. Down to that period trials were not public, 
and juries did not exist. The prisons in most parts of 
tlm country are in a bad state ; hut iu Berne, and espe- 
cially in the French cations. Improved and benevolent 
systems of discipline have been adopted, and at (Jeneva 
tlic p.inoptic penitentiary system of Bentham has been 
introduced. 

— Besides tlie Catholic and Protestant pop., 
the rcsitective numh^irs of which arc given in the table 
at the beginning of this article, tlu-re are about GOO Ana- 
bapiis^j^ and 1,800 Jews. The latter enjoy no political 
rights. Many very bigoted provisions are in force with 
re.spcct to religion in the H. Cath. cantons. In Basle i ity, 
indeed, the Protestants retaliate, no Catholic being able to 
ac(juire in it the right of citizenship. But iu Valais it is 
percinjitory that all the children shall be brought up in 
tl-e ('alholic faith; and in Url, Schwytz, and IJuter- 
waUlen, any native who should marry a Protestant w’ould 
be deprived of all the rigiits of citizenship, and banished 
the canton ! In general, according to the religious 
compact of Aaarau, no Protestant minister is pennitte«l 
to preach in a Catholic canton, and vice versa ; though 
in parishes in which only one church exists, in Glanis, 
St. Gall, and other cantons, that edifice is used at dif- 
ferent times by both Protestants and Catholics. Tho 
t Htholic are much more numerous than tho Protestant 
ch'rgy, comprising altogether about G.fKMl individuals (re- 
gular and secular), the incomes of many of whom are 
very considerable. There are four Rom. Cath. dioceses ; 

V hur and St. Gall, Basle*, Lausanne, and Sion ; the 
bishopa of which are sufiyagans of the archbishop of 
Is In the diocese of the bishop of 
Goino. The government of the Protestant church is 
considered a branch of the department of public in- 
struction, and as such belongs to the magistrates in tho 
various cantons. 

church, as every Ivody knows, 
was originally Calvinistic in principle, and is Freshjde- 
nan m its lorin. But the zeal by which the Swiss Protest- 
appears, Ifwo^maydo- 
Ki?," statements of Mr. Laing and others, tobavc 
1)1 ts a singular and not easily ex- 

nroBonl Protestant cantons, religion Is, at 

wh».rri‘i *tnd has less influence, than any 

e else in Europe. The people are not infidels ; but are 

Solothum, snd of Lausanne 


usually from 1 0/. to 507. a year. Sunday-schools exist 
in 8<‘Veral cantons, and Lancastrian schools in Geneva 
and Vaud. {Joitrnal o/ Education, \o\.\\\.) There are 
superior gymnasia in all the chief towns. Basle has a 
university, which was formerly much fri'nuented ; and 
since 1832 universities have been established in Berne 
and Zurich. J'he ordinary exiienses of a student at 
Berne, including living, &c., may, perhaps, be covered by 
from GOO to 800 Sw is.s fr. a year : the c.vpense at Zurich 
is rather less. In tho principal towns there arc good 
lihrarie.s, and literary associations ; and between 20 and 
30 newspapers, besides magazines, Ac., are published in 
Switzm Uuul, some of which are above mediocrity, Jhough 
tho former are said to ho sadly doticient and incorrect in 
their foreign new s and general politics. 

Every parish or community is obliged to support its 
own poor, who become chargeable on their own com- 
nume. But only those having the rights of citizenship 
have a right to eleemosynary support ; the privilege not 
being extended to others, though horn in the commune. 

Iu most instances, the eommunes have poor-funds ad- 
ministered indepeudently of the cantonal government ; 
hut if these arc not found sufficient, a p«)Oi-rate is levied. 
'I'his rate is always limited ; being, in Zurich, no more 
than about 'lid. a year from each individual. The num- 
ber of poor appears to he on the decrease ; and it is only 
in Uri, Tessin, Valais, and one or two other cantons, 
that pauperism is at all common. 

“ The peculiar feature in the condition of the Swiss 
pop., the great charm of Sw itzerUind, next to its natu- 
ral scenery, is the air of well-lxiing, the neatness, tho 
sense of property imprinted on the people, their dwell- 
ings, their plots of land. They have a kind of Robinson 
Crusoe industry about their houses and little properties ; 
they are perpetually building, repairing, altering, or im- 
proving something alwint their touoinents. The spirit of 
the profirietor is not to he mistaken in all that one s»ies in 
Switzerland. Some cottages, for instance, are adorned 
with long texts from Scripture pjiinted on or bur#t into 
the wood ill front over the door ; others, especially iu 
the Shnmenthal and Haslethal, wffth the pedigree ot the 
builder and owner. These show, sometimes, that the 
property has been held for 290 years by the same family. 
The modern taste of tho proprietor .shows itself in new 
windows, or additions to the old original picturesque 
dwelling, which, w ith its immense projecting roof, shel- 
tering or shading all these successive little additions, 
looks like a hen sitting with a brood of chickens under 
her wings. 

“ None of the women are exempt from field-work, not 
even in the families of very substantial peasant proprie- 
tors, whose houses are furnished as well as any country 
houses with us. All work as regularly as the poorest 
male individual. The land, however, being their own, 
they have a choice of work, and the hard work is pne- 
rally done by the im'n. The felling and bringing home . 
wood f >el ; the mowing grass generally, but hot al- 
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WAys ; tho carrying out manure ort thoir back ; the hand- 
ling horses and cows, digging, and such heavy labour, is 
mau*8 work : the binding the vine to the pole with n 
straw* which is done three times in the course of its 
^owth; the making the hay, the pruning the vine, 
twitching off the superfluous leaves and tendrils, — these 
lighter, yet necessary jobs to bo done about vineyards or 
orchards, form the women’s work. IluC females, both in 
France and Switzerland, appear to have a far more Im. 
portant r6le In the family, among the lower and middle 
classes, than with us. The female, although not exempt 
from out-door work, and even hard work, undertakes the 
thinking and managing department in the family aff<iirs, I 
and the husband is but the executive offleer. 'I'he fe- 
male Is, in fact, very remarkably superior in manners, 
habits, tact, and ititolligencc to th« husband, in almost 
every family of the middle or lower classes in Switzer- 
land. One is surprised to see the wife of such good, even 
genteel, manners and sound sense, and altogether such a 
superior person to her station, and the husb.ind very 
often a m^e lout. The hen is the better bird ait over 
Switzerland.” {Laing's Softs, p. 33G.) 

If we divide the people of Switzerland according to 
their lainguage^ nearly l,r>()0,000 sp<*ak a German dialect, 
450,000 French, and about 12 ’),(Mh) a corrupt Italian: 
in a large part of the Orisons, the Homanscli tongue, 
bearing a very close analogy to the ancient Latin, is 
spoken in several diali'cts. The distinctions of language 
are the principal among the Swiss : there are few- ph>si- 
differences in the inhabs. of the different parts of the 
country, except that the natives of the mountainous parts 
are the more muscular and active. The Swiss are un- 
questionably a brave people, devoted to their home ainl 
their fre^om, for the maintenance of whicli they have 
often made great sacrifices and exertions. Tlu' situation 
in which they are placed, their scanty means of subsi'^t- j 
ence, the necessity of husbanding their resources, and the 
difficulty of increasing them, have made them sober, 
industrious, and economicitl ; but also, we must say, mean 
and mercenary. There is nothing they will not niuier- 
t^e, how degrading soever, provided they think they can 
make money by it. To attain the rank of valet in tlie 
family of some foreign nobleman seems the .summit of i 
their ambition. Though attached to liberty themselves, j 
2s. 6<(. or 3f. a day will make them flock to tl.e hanners , 
of its most inveterate enemies. In this rcspi ct. indeed, I 
they Itave «o predilections, and tho Kmperor of Kussia 
and the President of the United States may equally 
command their services, 

“ Man and ste^l, tho soldier and t«is sworcl,” 
continue to fje the most marketable of Swiss products. 


subjoin the following details- respecting the census of that 
year : 

'Bom In the colony - - *# ■ 7,000 

itrrlvedfree - - . . - 

Other frc« ..... ' 

Ticket.of-leavo lioldcrs ... . U07 

Convicts in );ovcrnment employ - . • 1,0 IS 

Ditto in private service - . - .1 ,(mjo 

^ Total souls In Sydney - V'J,07.> 

IN' T«B mSTRICT OF SVONKV. 

Males ..... 20 , 7 .-’, .T 

Females ..... 1 4,711 

Grand total in town and district of Sydney • 

8KXR8. 

Marrietl males • fi, 0 S‘.> Single malt's • 

Ditto females * Ditto females . 

Married - 11,07.1 Single . 2 .T,.'),Tl 

Of the iKjpulaf ion tflere lielung to the 

t'luirch of Kllfl 10.1 . . . . 10 ,' 1 (n 

t iiur, li ,if .N, .iiljiid - • - - 

... . . !r.7 

I Di .-■•ii. ... . n;.-, 

Homan l,.illiolics ... . . J),/,',/ 

.lews .... . . .\-i, 

Muhaintnedans and Pagan.s - - • 1,1 lu 


The town stands prinripally on two hilly necks of land, 
bounding Sydney Cove on the K. and W., and on ih,’ 
intervening flat ground for nearly 2 m. inland, and would 
appear from the extent it covers, to contain a miu h 
larger pop. than really belongs to it ; but tin; bonses in 
many parts are not more than <»ne story In height, ami 
arc generally surrounded by gardens. In the older part 
of Sydney, termed ‘ tlic Rocks,’ tin? streets are coinpa 
ratlvely irregular, for, owing to a want of attention at 
first, tney were laid out, ainl tlie houses built, aeronliug 
to the views of individuals, without any fixed or regular 
plan, lint latterly this defect has been to a consideral'le 
degree remedied in tho old streets ; and the new ones 
are systematical ly laid out. On the left side of the cove 
many handsome houses rise in successive terraces. I'lie 
K. peninsula Is almost wholly occupied hy the govcni* 
inent domain, a circumstance which is rather to lx; re- 
gretted, since the water, being ileeper there than on tiieW. 
side of tho cove, it is better adapted fur the erection nf 
warehouses, ike. It has l)oen jiroposed, however, to v on 
struct a public w harf along the K. side of the cove. Tlx- 
government house is an edifice, built, at diff«?rent p(*rin(ls, 
l»y snc<-e.>>sive governors, and having in front a fine [dan- 
talion of Knglish oaks and (..’ape pine.s, tin? walk niiuxl 


Th(»ugh attached to their country, they have no ridish ; which forms tho favourite nrqmenade of the citizen-, 
for its magnificent natural beautie.s ; and though an ; Tlie other chief public buildings are the great ban-ack-, 
honest, laliorious, prudent, and, on the wliole, respectable ' occupying one side of the principal square; the coin it t 

S eople, they have little that is amiable or attractive in | hospital, a large stone building with verandahs to both 
leir character. > } stories; a smaller military hospital, convict barrark<, 

After the conquest of Helvetia f)y Julius C'a*sar, the the court-house, police and commissariat otliees, custom. 
Romans founded in it several flouii.sbing cities, as Aviui- j house, new gaol, Ac. Sydney has two Knglish ehun-lx s, 
tleum, Ac., which were afterwards vlestroyed by the bar- . a Rom. Cath. chafiel, a handsome Gothic buildin|f, wifli 
barians. On the decline of the Roman empire, it sue- chapels for Fresbyt<;rian8, Wesleyans, Ac. Among its 
cessively formed a part of the kingdom of Rurgundy and i educational institutions, are tho Australian College and 
the dominions of the Merovingian and Carlovingian Sydney College, which furnish superior instruction in 
kings ; while the E. part of Switzerland bec.-une first sub- ! classics, mathematics, and Knglish literature; a normal 
ject to the Allemanni, and subsequently it w;i.s wholly institution, with Kpiscopaliati, Presbyterian, and Itom. 
included in the German Empire under Conrad 11. in Cath. schools. There are, also, numerous boanling 
1037. ’ sebooks, ami other private seminaries, some of which are 

The house of llapsburg had, from an early period, the said to be vtuy well conducted. Several newspapers are 
fUpremacy over all the K. part of Sw itzerland ; and it published la the town ; and many works have been |nil)- 

S reservetl its ascendancy till almut 1307, when Uri, iished, the printing and plates in some of which would 
chwytz#vaiKi Unterwalden, entered into a confederacy ilo no discredit to tlie London press. It has also a niu- 
for mutual aid against Austria, which coniy/act was con- semn and botanical garden. “ The shops in the tv>wu 
firmed after the defeat of Leopold Duke of Austria, are frequently laid out with groat taste ; they are not, as 
at the battle of Morgarten, in ISl.'i. From l.'W2 to in .America, ‘ stores,’ where every article may bo bouKhi^ 
1353 , Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne, joined umler the same roof ; but each trade or business has its 
the Confwleralion. Aargau was conquered from Ans- ■ own distinct w.arehouse. House rent Is high at .Sydney, 
tila in 1415; the abbey and town of St. Gall joined as may be inferrevl from the fact that building lamlliis 
the other cantons in 14.51 — 54 ; Thurgau was taken in been recently sold, in George Street, at the rate "I 
1450 ;*Friburg and Solothum admitted in 1481; the i 20,000/. an acre! Several commercial cstahlishmeut.s 
Grisont in 1407; Basle and Schaff hausen in 1501, and are of considerable size ; auctlon-rooms have been late v 
Appenzeli in 1513. About this time Tessin w.^s con- , built by one individual at a cost of 5 ,(K)(»/., and 2 (MHW/' 
quered frtwj the Milanese ; and Vaud was taken from ; has been expendeti on one distillery. Large snniH have 
savoy, by the Bernese, in I VjO. The renifiJning cantons | Ireen 8j)ent also in erecting steam-engines, ’ 

were not finally united bi the Confederation till the time ;a good theatre has been built on speculation, and ttu- 
of Napoleon ; and the present compact, l>y which all are : hotels arnl inns are numerous and excellent.” 
placet! on a perfect etjuality, only dates from the peace British Colonics, 424.) T'he town is partially 8ii|>pix 
of 1814. vvith water by means of a newly-constructed ttinnc , 

Tho principal authoritiei consuUetl for this article nearly 2^ m. In length. , , < « no a 

have been Picot, Stalisque dc la Suisse ; Ebcl, Manuel Sydney is atlmirably ndapteti for the rapltal 01 a ^ 
du yayageur, tfc. i Sitmm, Voyage en Suisse i Hyffinan ; ! traning colony. Port Jackson Is one of 
Ingtis's Switzerland} Diet. Geug. ; liowring and Sy- j turai basins in the world. It stretehes about lo in. 
nutus*s Remtrts, ^c., the country, and has nnm6roii.s creeks and b.T\« » ^ 

SYDNEY, a town of K. Australia, tlio c..ap. of the . anchorage is every where excellent, and ships • 
British colony of New South Wales, on a cove on the tected from every wind. The entrance to this in ’ 

S. side of the magnificent hay, or Inlet of tlie sea, called ’ is between two gigantic cliffs, not ^ b>' 

Port Jackson, alxiut 7 m. from iU mouth; lat. 33<^ 5.V , the most southerly, in lat. 33*^ 51' n» of 
'S., lung. 150'^ !(/ E. Pop., in 1811, about 30,f)00. We, W’ K., a liglithouse has been erected, the Uiuu 
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which Ifi t»ievatod 07 ft. above the groviod, and about 34.5 Considering the character of a large proportion of the 
It. alK)Vc the sea. It navigable for ships of any burden population, one need not be surpris<*a at the circumstance 
to the distance of 15 rn. from its entrance, or 7m. above of drunkennes.s being a prevalent vice, and, consecjuently, 
Sydney, up what is railed the Paranjatta river. Ships that spirits and wines are largely imported. 'J'ho other 
cotne close up to the wharfs and stores of the town, their great articles of importation are n)amifactured goods 
cargoes being hoisti'd from tl)e sliip’s ludd into the ware- and apparel of ajl sorts, hardware, earthenware, saddlery, 
hoiis(!S. Sydney is consequently the emporium of all the .and carriages. See., from England. 

settlements in this part of Australia, and has a very ex. The value of the imports into Sydney has, for a iength- 
tensive trade. ened period, uniformly exceeded the value of the exports, 

Wool is the great article of export, and next to it are the balance being met by the expenditure on account of 
whale oil and whalebone, the produce the southern government, the disbursements of ships visiting the port, 
whale fishery. Timber is also exported in considerable Ac. Ihit during tlic three years (“mling with IKIO, tnere 
(piantities ; but the exports of other articles are incon- has been a great deal r)f ovcrtr.idiiig at Sydney, and tho 
sidorahle. value of the; imports having very greatly exceeded the 

'I'he colony being much more suitable for sheep pas- means of payment, and tlie real wants of the colony, 
tore than for tillage, but little corn is raised. In conse- mu«-h temporary embarrassment and distress have fol- 
quence grain and provisions form very imnortant article's lowed. We subjoin some state*monts illustrative of the 
of import from Van Die'men’s Land anei other plae;es. trade of Sydney for some years past. 

Ae;couN l' of the Value of tho Imports inte^ New South W^ales, nine tenths being into Sydney, during each of the 

'I'hree Years emdiiig witli 1810. 

18.", 8. j IH.m I 1810. ] 

K'.H.'ilO L.'/mjM Z-. 

‘/.oo.wr, ■170.517 .'>0‘i,il'j 

71,817 I'IO/hS:! l'JS,oy‘2 

■1 ..'■>( 1.5 yi,5'.;8 I 

IHl.sol .'jfi.S.H.').', 787,!)6S t 

ire/eiU 

•51,811 42,218 50,0.52 

20.',, 012 210,120 4.50,900 

.lO.sGO 21,1 O') G,1U7 

L . I 5.1,788 ,58 1 L. j 


of all kiiKls, or snirils, wiiif, ale, lioer, ridrr, and nenry - . . 

ill ].r ' "■■, iiid ■•tl,. r l•■ld■l,■■^. in-'ln-liou' .r, Ac. ... 

iiiiii-r irii' It - I <>iii<iiii|.|i..ii, i. '.dl , 1 (Hill. tobacco, Ac. 

Fi'r.!,.** ......... 

\\ , ,1 ,'it' .^I'p lo I, ■ '.idiiiirf. 1I..1 1. .1-1,1. J . . . - . 

\rt,. I I ,| .iin-.,'. ,i |>^■l I II . . fumiliiro, r.arri in<-s, plate, Ac. 

|i,'i ii 't iiiii lb' 'nil |■llll•■■'e■, 1-1 ii>, prints, instrnnient'i, printing materials, Ac. 

bittnfor U'o in agriculture, manufactures, trade;, and commerce 


AinoiJg othe'r .artie los, tho imports of spirits, in 1838, 
amounted to 1,1.51,58.3 galls.; in 1830, to 1 .7 14, 17 1 «lo. ; 
and in 1810 to 2,‘-'()0,77 I elo. Tin' total quantity e>f wln-at 
imported during the abu\e 3 years uinouiited to .550,773 
hush. 

Diering the year 1810, tho v.ilue of the ('xjtorts from 
Sydni'y amounted to 1,251,511/. ; of whie-h, wool ami 
othe'r colonial articles ainoiinte'd to 5tt2,172/. ; the i>ro- 
dni'c of the (i.she'ries to 2<).‘',02O/. ; and Ib itish and lo- 
reign goods re-exported, to 423, '152/. We subjoin 

A State.mknt of the; (Quantities of Wool, Whale Oil, and 
Wlialehuiio exported from N. S. Wales during eae'h of 
tlnj live years ending with IS-K). 


crease we m.iy state that, in 1822, Ihe exports of wool 
from the <;ol<>ny amounted to only 1 .52,880 11 >s. ; in 1825 
then- had iiiereaseil to 11 J .000 11)S. ; in Is.lo to 8()‘j.7.50 Ihs.; 

' ;m;l in 1840 to the |)ro<ligi<>us .inndint of 7,008,000 lbs. ; 

I and the probability is that t!io increase* in time to come 
w ill he' <'<jiially gre at. 

I'roin the circum.stane e of the great majority of the 
Ce)n\ ie'ts and otlier emigranls be'ing males, a gre'at dispro- 
jiorlion ha.s always i*\i>te'd between tin* sexes in the co- 
lony. Government of late years eodeavoiireel to lessen 
thi.s eli.'prop.eriion by se-miing out. considerable numbers 
of young iinin.it ril'd fcnales Ire e* of e-\pense. The most 
ctmlhcting ;iec«)unls have lu e n ree ei\ed a^ to the; conduct 
of tlicse Icmalcs on theii lamling, and the; inlluence of 


Ve.irs. 

\Vn.,I. 

Suirin 
AVh.ilf em. 

Iti.Kk 
M'h.ili- e)ii. 

W'h.ililH.n.-.' 

1K5G 

lAt. 

.3/.ll,ll8 

1,0x2 

r.niii. 

1,119 

79 

l.S,57 

4,2;.1.71,5 

2, .5.'. 9 

1..5 .0 

7S 

1 s.vs 

6, 12.S,9!»5 

1.S91.J 

3,05,5 

171 

isr.!> 

.597,981 

1,279 

1,229 

l.>5 

IS 10 

7.0(iS.9(>0 

l,S.5l 

1.29S 

2.50 1 


In 1810, wool was valued for export at 1.5r/. per lb.;' 
spe-rm whale oil at 85/. per tun, black wh.ale oil at 18/. per { 
do., and ulnih'bone at i(Kt/. pe;r ton. 

Ihinking has been for a lengthened period one of tlie 
principal buslnesse'S ctirricd on in Sydney. Four or live' ' 
joiut-steeck associ.vtions have been e.stahlishcel in the town 
lor carrying on Imiiking business, exclusive; of.M'vt*ral [ 
joint-slock hanking associations in Lond<.>n which have | 
branches in .Sydney. The oldest of the native t'stahlish- j 
inents, the l.»mk of New .South Wale s, was feninded in , 
I81(i, The banks have Ire-quently divided tit the rate' of j 
20 and 22 per cent, per annum of jerofit. Keeeiitly, how- ! 
<He*r, there has been a great over-issue of ptiper, which 
has been at once a cause anei a consequence of the late 
ovcr-tradiiig. It has been I'stimatcd that tin* paper alloat 
m Sydney, in March, ami the hrtls discounte'd, 

together to above 2,(J(K),0()0/. ; whereas, in 
March, 1837 , they did not togi'ther exceeei 1,(H(0,000/. ! 
.Syeiney has also a savings bank, with numerous joint- 
stoe k association.s for conducting the business of in.Mjr- 
nnee', and steam, gas, and auction companies have been 
established. 

« ^ number of convicts that arrived in New 

South Wales from 1828 to IH.'K), inelusivo. was 30,000, 
ami ot fret; emigrants, during the same period, 10,r.31. 

' 11 settlements in Ni'w .South Wales were 

ongiually intende'd to serve as penal establishments, to 
mch convicts might be transported, and employed in jiub- 
c and private works, and are still useei for that purjeose. 

iL, convicts arrlveel in January, 1788, 

ii.m V having been found quite un.suit- i 
'riw. . f tho settlement was removed to Syeiney. 

th colony Ims been niiieh more r.apul 

^ been anticipated, conshlering its im- 
of tii» Europe, the giMieral Inferiority 

anm.in^ ^ Pi’^valeiice of droughts, mid the large 
owiiii^ pop. Its progress has b<*en principally 

tlicie-^MiiU. kI extent of its unoccupied lands 

de nte d P».sture, auei the unprece- 

aiul in ibcrease In tho stock of sheep 

V'^oi J wool. In illustration of this iu- 


tlu'ir immigr;iti:>n on the colimy. Ii appe.ars to he seifli- 
eifiitly e.^tabh^ht*d tli.it tlie* latter in immy re'spect.s, 

fillrn short <d'the‘ .iiii icipatioiis i.f its promott'rs ; hut on 
tlif w hole* there’ can be* no doubt that the measure has 
been i.li .iiii.ig. ... 1 - ,)n.l fhit it has te'iided not only to 
im'ica . (li< |. but to improve the morals of 

the* e'>douy. 

.Sim-e the plan w.i.s acted upon of selling lands in the 
colony, govcrouicnt h.is hccii in the habit of oxi'cnding 
tiie uhoic. or a huge piopurtion. of the; reiemie elerived 
from .Mich s.ilc in bountie's for the eiu'oinag<'me;nt of im- 
inigr.ition. .According to a proclamation is.sm'd in the 
I'oloiiy, 111 ISpi, a l)ouuty of 38/. i.s graute'il towards eJe- 
frayiiig the' e-xponse of e\('ry agricultural labourer, var- 
pe-uter, brick!. iye*r, Ac. arriving in the colony with his 
wife', proviilfd neither be above 4U ye'ars of age. Bounties 
are' al.so paid on tin' ehibiren of .'^nch persons ; and on 
unmarried male.s and fom.iles arriving in the colony. In 
eonse'quenee <d’ this eneourageineiit a very j)owerful sti- 
mulus has been given to immigi ation. In 18 in no fewe'r 
than M.31»2 pe'r.soees left the* dillcreiU ports of tlie Uuiteel 
Kingdom for Australia, of whom 7,t;48 were ilestlucd for 
.Sydue'y ; ami in 1841 the t'lnigration was still greater. 
{Si/dnrt/ Almanac for 1841; Private InJ'ormation with 
respect to Sydney ; Pa>l. Bet nr ns us to Btni^ratiun, Sfc.) 

SYLHET, a distr. of British India, presid. Bengal, 
heyoml the Biahmapiitra, ami I'hie'fiy lee'twe'en the' '24th 
ami 2.5th degs. of l.it. and tho Olst amt '.t3d of E. long., 
having N. the territory of the (Jossealis, .and Jynteah, 
E. Cachar, S. Tipperah, and W. the distr. of Myen- 
nusiiig and Dacca. Ana, 3,5.32 sq.m. l*op., in 1822, 
1,083,720, it being one of the most densely pi'opled por- 
tions of the British dominions in the K.ast. Its borders 
are mount.iimms, and on the I'L and S. the mountains 
rise to the height of about 0.000 ft. ; but its central 
part, whieh is that ami inte'r.secte'd by tlio Barah, and a 
great many other rivers tributary to tlie Brahmapu- 
tra, ia covere'd with rii'c-tields, Ac. Cotton and sugar 
;ere raised in considerable' quantities ; ami .Sylhet pro- 
eliices the finest orange's and lirne.s tlirougliout British 
Inelia : the'y are grown in extensive plantations, or ra- 
thi.'r forests, and exported to a great extent. Chunam, 
wax, aloe wood, wilel silk, and elephants, arc among the 
other chief products ; and co d of a very fair qu.nlity has 
he'cii somewhat recently uiscovered. Boat- building is 
pursued pretty oxtensive'ly, and Syllu t .shields are articles 
much prized by the> natives of Himiostan. The land is, 
in general, very much divided : land revenue in lv829.30, 
303,51** imp'- s, Moharnmeilans are ve'ry numerous in 
this disiei'.l. Sylhet, its ediief town, and the reisideueo 
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of tlie principal authorities, Is on the Soormnh, in lat. 
24° 6.V N., long. 91" 40' E. {Hamilton ; Pemberton, on 
the E. Frontier. ) 

SYR A (an. Sct/roit), an island belonging to Greece, In 
the group called the N. Cyclades, the port of Syra, on the 
E. side of the isl.and, 15 m. W. from the greater Delos, 
being in lat. 2»J' 30" N., long. 24° .55* 1?. It Is about 
10 in. In length. N. and S., and 5 in. in bieaiUh. Though 
rugged and not very fruitful, it is well cultivated; and 
the pop., which in 1H25 was not .supposi'd to exceed 
4,.500, Is now (IS (2) estimated at above 2.5,000 1 It is 
indebted for this extraordinary increase of pop. to the 
convenience and exctllenco of* its port and its central 
.situation, which have in.nle it a consider.able eominerciai 
entrepot. Mo.st part of the trade that, tormerly eentretl 
at Scio i.s now ean icxl on here ; and the island has not 
only rtjceived nmnerons immigrants from tint Island, but 
also from many otiior parts of Greece. Great Hrit.-iin 
and most European powers have consuls in Syra ; and 
it also Is the principal scat of tiie Ihotesiant mi>sion- 
aries to the Levant. The town, wiiicli is iu great part 
old, has several new streets and houses, and has au 
appearance of great bustle and anlinatiou. Pberycidos, 
one of the most celebrated of the ancient (jreck philo- 
sophers, the disciple of Pittaeus, and the master of 
Pythagoras, was a native of this inland. We subjoin 
an 

Account exhibiting the Number of Ships, their Tonnage, 
and the V’alun of their (.'art>;(K s. th.it arriN< d at .Syra iu 
183‘J, specifying also the diilcreat Couutricb to w liich 
they respectively belonged. 

' Co«tUri,-s. j AV.s..f.. I Tonn^go. I | 


Ibrltish 
lirrt'k 
( vrtoinan • 
KuNM.n - 
liana 

French 
bmi.ia 
S ml.'.iifii 
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SYRACUSE. 

forth her bounties with a prodigal hand : but man, alas I 
Is changed ; his liberty is lost ; and with that the genius 
of a nation rises, sinks, and is extinguished.” {Hughet's 
Greece, ^c., 1. 55., 8vo. edit.) 

The ancient Syracuse was founded by a colony from 
Corinth, about anno 73»i, b. c. Its advantageous situjN 
tion, and the commercial enterprising spirit of its In- 
hab.s., speedily raised It to the highest distinction. Cicero 
calls it the greatest and most beautirul of Greek cities : 
L'rbcm Syraeusas viaxhumn esse Giuvcamm nrbiuiH, 
yulcharimam omnium, scepe audistis. ( In Verrem, lib. 
IV. cap. ,52.) As soon as it had outgrown the limits of 
the ortgiuai city, which, like the modern, was confined 
within the island of Ort^'gia, it began to extend towards 
tlie N., covering, when in its zenith, a large triangular 
space; which, rising precipitously from the sea on Uio 
one hand, and the plains to the W. on the other, ad- 
mitted of being easily fortified. Thi.s new city terminated 
on the N. in tlu* tiill of I'lpipola,'. wliich, however, was 
not included witiiin it till the time of the elder Dliaiy- 
siu.s. who constructed at that point the fortre.ss of lU xa. 
pylon, the va.st ruins of wliich still attest Its lornu>r 
strength and importance. Tlie city was defended purlly 
by lines of rock.s, and partly l)y .strong walls. Its circuit 
is estimated by .Strabo at IsO stailia, or about 20 Eng. in. ; 
ami sMiijiosing that the .sinno.sitics of the walls were fol- 
lowed, this statement is probably not very wiilo of the 
mark. Among the advantages of the situation choscu 
for the site of tlui new eity, was its inexhaustible .sup- 
plies of fine freestone; wliich, though soft, and easily 
w rought in tlie quarry, became, by expo.sure to the aii, 
sudicii'iitly hard. 

1 he sfiace included within the walks of the new or M. 
city comprised. 1, the quarter of Acradina, the l.irge.a 
ami most populous of the whole, adjoiniug the i.sluml ot 
Ortygia, having E. the sea; it contained the temjde nf 
Olympian .In.dter, five foriiin, the prytaneum, 5'C. ; 2. 
the qu.uler called 'I’yche, from its temple to Eorttuic 
lying hoin Acradina; and d. tlic quai li i 

called Ncapoli.s, or tin* New Gity, from its being tin* las! 
built ; thi.s, which ua.'. the most wc.sterly ]iorlion of the 
city, and w.'is bounded in ]>aft bv tlie Great Port, con- 
tained .a spacious theatre, cut in the rock, upon the slope 
of a hill ; and two teaq les, one dcilicated to Ceres, and 
one to Liliera or Pr--s"ri ine. ( Cieero, nhi snjjru.) 

Among live cxi' l in;.', leniains of .Syracuse, the nio't 
extraordm.ary, pcrli.-ij^s, arc the lafomne, or_ pri.'on.s. 
I'hese arc immense excav ations cut in tiic solid rock to 
a great depth, wiUi steep oveihang'mg sides, wlience ad 
, e-(e.->s is impossible. 'I'hi-y appear originally to have 
SYIt.At'USK (.in. Syn/c/isn). a fainon.s city of Skilc, > been quarries (whence their n.ime), tmd to have been 
r.an. of an intendency, flistrlct. and cant , on the E. ro-iVt : Mih.sct|uently tanned into prisons. 'I'hcy have been 
of tiie island, 'll ru. S.S E. tJatauia: lat. 37° 2' .5x" N., j forcibly and iwlniiiably de.scribed by t'icero : — > /akown'c.s- 
long, jrp Ifi U)" I’,. I’op., in but said to j Sf/raethanas omnes audistis. plerique nostis ; opus 

ha e been considerably n ducrxl dimug the interval fiom i'ufu ns mapniflewii rep,ian nc tt/ranruirum i totum t\sl er 
til*.' inliucnce of ruoicra, and othnr caU'cs. I'lie m,a. { snx,> in mirandntn attifudmem dtpresso. et mvltunun 

ol tlm ! operis peuiius euciso. Sibit tarn clausum ad ei itus, nihtl 
I (;ita septum uudiqve. nihil tarn tutum ad enstodias. nee 
;.//' >•/ ncc c.>,iiiiai i poles '. ( In Verrem, nit. cap. 27.) In tiie 
N. W, angle of tlje latmuitc of the Neapoli.s is the ta- 
iiions cavern called the Ear of Dionysius. It rums into 
the heart of the hill, in the form of tlie letter H, the 
.sides bring chi.selcd quite smootli, and tlm roof gra- 
dually narrowing to a point, along which runs a groove, 
which collected, as is supposed, the sounds of the 
voices of the prisoners, it derives its name from the 
fwqtular belief that Dyonisins was accustomed to incar. 
cerate in it those he siiyiposed inimical to his authority ; 
and fli.it, by appljing bi.s ear to one end of the gromc. 
and iisteiiiiig to iheli* couvt*r.saflon, bo aseertained wlic- 
ther his su.ipicious were well-founded. There appears, 
however, to lie iiltlo or no foundation for this .storj ; 
though, from the care bestoweii on its eonstmction, i 
must evidently have been intended for tome specia 

'iW lalomite on the hill of Epipol® were selected as 
the place of rontiuemont for the miserahle 
the vast armament fitted out by Athens for V"' ^ ’ 

tion of Syracuse. About 7,iX)») men are said to 
been shut up in this prison, expo.sed ultcrnAtcly ^ 
heats ol a vertical sim, roiidered more iutolcrahic v .ji. 

rcfiectloii from the Burroiinding rocks, and to the u 

of the evenings, with in.'udCcient supplies of looc . < ^ 
without .any moans of preserving cleanlines.s, m 
of <‘ cap}iig from the eont.act of tlio sick ' 

Every h:iid'>hip was accumulated on the hc.idsot 
happy suflerers ; till at length, after an 
two months, n)o?t part of those tliat *^tirvivi 
brougiit forth to be sold as slaves. (7'huci/d-, u • 


deni city i.s wholly couhneii to tliat srp ill p»»rtiou 
site of tne ancient < r.y included iu tl.c i.-land ol Orty 
M‘)>.irated from the iiiriinlaaii by a fc-^se, ;ind projertiii : 
S, in the shape ol a nc.rroi, peiiUisula, ;ni brl'.icen 

it and the mainland the nol le I? -sin c.ilhd the (ire.U 
Ilarlxmr, whicli its seiairity, and the fa. ililv of it.s ae ■ 
ce.s. render oiu of tiie l)e»t {'orts in the Med){errane;iri. 
(Smt/th's Skiit/. iC'E) Our ode tin- peninsola is tlu' Liitle 
Hariiour ^an. 7'ro>^iins). Syracu.se is pretty strijiigiy !or- 
lifietl, being dcleodetl by a ba-tioned wall, and other 
works. 'I he port is proo / ted by the castle of Maniaecs, 
near the S, exticmify of the I'eniusula. 'i’he modcni city 
ha.s lutlc exccjit its aut ient reu'>>,vn. its noble bai hour, 
aotl the 4‘XtreMi.? b'^andy ot its .situatii-u, to recoj»nin nd 
it. 'Idle temple of iVIiuet va h.is i-ecu cc>nvei ted into the 
cathedral ; hut the jiortico and froot, liriving b -en de- 
stroyed by an eartlnjuake, are moueni, and in ba t ta'te. 
It has several otner ehurciu s, with numerous conient'., 
a seminary for the clergy, a colh g,* for general sludie:,. 
an hospital, a la/aretto, extensive barrack.'., a rnu-eum. 
aU'l a {UdiHc library, d’here are some remains of the 
tempte of Diana, but they are iminqtortaiit, d’lie fii- 
inous fountain of Arethu/a Iste Aur.riii s.i). the great 
glory of ancient .Syr,u:i'>e. is now tlefiled liy the ad- 
mixture of the fiea, and is degr.idofl iiUo a sort of wash- 
ing-tub for the fxiorer class of fown’s-women. 'J’he 
commerce of the city; the principal source of its wealth 
in antiquity, is aLo qi.ite inconsiderable ; it.s exports 
con.sifcting only of nifiiiig qii.-iTitities of oil, corn. Irnits, 
hemp, .saltpetre, &c. “ lls itrc/ fs arc ijarrow and flirty; 

Us nobles p(w>r ; lt» lower orders ignorant, Miper'.tllions, 
idle, and afidicted t*) fe-stivals. .M'icb of iu fertile lami is 
become a pfistllenlia! marsh ; and that commerce which 
once filled the finest port in liurojio with tin* vfissels of 
Italy. Rhodes, Alexandria, fhirthage, ami every other 
raarlthne pf.wer, is now confined to a petty cofwting 
trade. Kie h is inmlcrn .Syracu.se! Yet tiic f«ky wliich 
caWopiftK it is «>till brlUlnnt and serene ; the gohlen grain 
i» still nrafly to epriiqg almost spontaneously from Its 
ficld,s ; the a/nre wju i*s still beat against its wails to send 
H« iiavi'-s (»ver tin; mjfin ; nature is still pr'/inpt lo pour 


, 1(1 as staves, t o 

fniem.) The la/omia^ w ero also used by ' 
imprisonment, not merely of Syracusan, hut ( 
cltl/.e(is, nvrent, 

The catacombs, in tlio Acr.adlna, J.. /•on,';! 

and may be truly callfid a city ol tlie dead. tted 

of a principal and several gmaller streets, all , 

In the rock, with deep contiguous recesses on .j 
... ... . T y{ the dead. 


contuinhig colls for the rccep 
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theories have been formed hi to the aera of the formation 
of these vast subterranean excavations, which, no doubt, 
belong to a very remote antiquity. 

On the whole, however, considering the great extent 
of the city, and the number and magiilficeuce of its 
public buildings, the continental portion of Syracuse, 
with the exception of the latomia; and catacombs, and 
som<! remains of the walls, and of aqueducts, has very 
few monuments of antiquity of which to boast. Swin- 
burne (li. 3.’i4.') and Hughes (i. 82.) express their asto- 
nislimciit at tlie almost total disappearance of all ves- 
tiges of the great public and other buildings, with which 
the city was once nlled. This, however, is not Inexpli- 
cable: the sea has undermined a portion of the walls of 
Acradina ; and the perishable nature of the .stone of 
which the citv was built, added to the intitience of 
t>arthquakes, the ravages of war and of barbarians, and 
tho accumulation of rubbi.sh, liave made Syracuse, like 
Carthage, non agnoscenda projiriis minis. Among the 
ruins of some baths, oxcavati‘<l in I'^IO, was found the 
torso of a Venus, worthy of tiie be.st ago of the art, and 
ii(*w the pride of the museum. 

Various estimates have been formed of the iK)p of 
Syracuse when in the suntmit of Its prosperity. These, 
however, are mostly all exaggerated, and entitled to but 
iittlo attention, 'riiucyditles says that it was nowise in- 
ferior to Athens (lii). vii. p. .'SOa. ) ; and that it was a ver^' 
large and splendid city is a fact of which there eari be no 
manner of doubt; but owing to tlie great extent of the 
open spaces and public buildings witliin its walls, its pon, 
could not be in any degree proportioned to wliat would 
be contained in a modern city of tlie same size. Fro- 
u.ibiy it may i»avo amounted to 2b(),0(){) ; or, at most, 
25^00 ; though, if anything, wc suspect that this esti- 
mate is beyond the mark. 

Syracuse aiipears at first to have bemi under a repub- 
lican goveniment ; Imt it subsequently became suliject to 
Kings, or tyrant.s, of wliom ( Jelon and ilicron were among 
the earliest and most cclchrated, the triumph of the latter 
ill the chariot-race at the Olympic games having been the 
snhject of one of Pindar’s noble odes. Hut Thi asyhulus, 
tlie younger brotlier of the latter, liavlug been expclbni 
the city, the repnhlii'.in form orgov(;rnment w'as restored, 
•'i’lie .Syracusans having heigi * involved, during the 
course of the Peloponnesian war, in contests with otlier 
cities of Sicily, the Athenians sent a fleet to the assist- 
ance of tlie latter; and from less to more, Athens he. 
came so much mixed up with Sicilian affairs, that slie 
determined to bring them to a satisfactory conclusion, by 
undertaking the conquest of Syracuse itself. 'Pbe grivitcst 
exertions were made to effect this grand object : the zeal 
of the public was supported by tiie zeal of private indivi- 
duals ; and the armament fitted out by Atlioms for tho 
reduction of Syracuse is universally admitted to have 
been the greatest and' most sjilcndid ever sent forth by . 
any Greek state. The events of this contest, which iixed 
the attention of all Greece, have been described by 'J'hu- 
cydidc.s, and form the most Interesting portion (lili. vi. 
and vii.) of his history. It is sullicient licre to state, that 
the failure of the expedition was as complete as tiie liopes 
of success had been sanguine. Aleibiades, who had as- 
.sisted in planning the expevlition. and whose genius might 
have conduct<Hi it to a successful issue, having licen un- 
vvisely removed from tlio command, was succeeded by 
^lcin.s, an able general, but one w ho had been hostili-, | 
from the outset, to the project, and who, though brave 
and experienced, w'anted the ability and decision required 
for the conduct of such an enterprise. After various 
vicissitudes, the besiegers and besieged clianged pLaces. 

1 he defeat of tho Athenian fleet, whicli had been cooped 
up m the great harbour, in an attempt to force a passage 
through their enemies, may bo said to iiave terminated 
A ^ *’*Pcdition, and with it the glory and empire of 
Athens. “ In hoc portu, says Gieero, speaking of tin? fll'eat 
harbour, nobi/ilatis, imperii, gloria nau- 
J'i'npnm factum existimainr.'' (In Verrem, v. cap. .37-) 

A few years after the defeat of the Athenians, whicli 
anno 41.1 b. r., the supreme direction of aftairs 
at Syracuse was usurped by Dionysius the Elder, whose 
Character presents a singular compound of greatness 
•mu meanness, generosity and cruelty. Dionysius tlie 
lounger, who succeeded his father, was finally expelled 
Sicily by Timoleon ; who, having demolished the 
itartei constructed by the elder Dionysius, and Iii.s mag- 
imcent tqml), restored the Syracusans to tlieir fo'cnlom, 

V it ’ vanquished their enemies, retireil into pri- i 


however, long preserve the liberty given 
fi,ri«i I hnoleon. In the course of a few years, Ag.i- 
dcMfh to the supremo authority. After his 

underwent various revolutions, being 
of ihi i/’* ^ Carthugliilaus and sometimes 

nor was subjugated, though 

tS a vigorous resistance, by the Utter, 
is mirt If ® Syracuse by the Romans under Marcellas 
for n ceUbraKai in history. It wUhstood. 

“i.gthened period, all the effoita of the Roman 


general, who had to contend, not only against the natural 
strength and fortifleatioiis of the place, but also against 
the extraordinary talents and wonderful machines of Ar- 
chimedes, the greatest geometer, and one of the greatest 
geniuses of antiquity. At length, however, the Itomans 
gained possession of the city, anno 200 b. c., partly by 
stratagem, and partly by the treachery of one of the Syra- 
cusan leaders. Archimedes unfortunately lost his 11m in 
th<! confusion that followed the taking of the city. (Livius, 
lib. XXV. cap. ‘23—31.) 

Under the Romans, Syracuse continued to be a great 
and important city. It was taken by the Saracens in 878, 
and given up to military execution. But, notwithstand- 
ing tnis and many subsequent calamities, it continued to 
be of considiM-able importance till 1G03, when it was laid 
ill ruins, and most part of its ancient monuments de- 
stroyed, by the dreadful earthquake of that year. 

In addition to Archimedes, Syracuse has to bogst of 
having given birth to Theocritus, the first and greatest of 
pastoral poets, and to Moschus. (In addition to tho 
works remrred to above, see Sir li. C. Hoare's Classical 
Tour, li. 141— ITfi. ; History of Syracuse, in Antknt 
I nivcrsal History, vols. vii. and viii., 8vo. ed. j Plu~ 
(arch's Life of MarccUus, S^c. ) 

SYRIA and PALESTINE or JUDEA, two of the 
most celebrated regions of the E. hcmispberc: tho 
former inclmles the ancient Phmnicia ; and the latter 
is sometimes called the Holy Land, from its being the 
theatre of most of the great events recorded in sacred 
history. These famous countries have, for many centuries, 
ci'aserfto be independent, and have for a lengthened period 
lormed a portion of Asiatic Turkey : they extend princi- 
pally between the illst and 37th degs. N. lat., and the 34th 
and 4!st E, long., having N. the pachalics of Itchll and 
M.arash, in Asia Minor; N.E. and E. the Euphrates; 
S.E. and S. the Araldan Desert ; and W. the Medi- 
terranean. Fri'viou.sly to the subjugation of tho country 
by Mebemet AM. it was divideil into tho four pachalics 
of Alc))i»o. Tripoli, Acre, ami Damascus. Palestine, or 
the Holy I.and, comprised in the two latter pachalics, 
forms the S. portion of the region, lieing about 200 m. 
ill length by HOm. iii its extreme hrcadtli. Tlie entire 
Iciigtli of Syri.i in i Palestine may be about450m, N. and 
8. ; its bie idth \ ir\in/ trom ]()0 to 280 m. Its area has 
been loosely c^timated at 4x,000 sij. m.; and its pop. at 
from 1^ to ‘2, ami even 3 millions ; but probably 1,500,000 
may not be far from the mark. {Bou<ri»g's Report on 
Syria.) (.'oloiiel Campbell, a few years since, estimated 
it at 1,804,0(10; of whom !)lt7,000 were supposed to bo 
Mu.ssulmans ( Turks, Arabs, &e.’), 22,000 AiisariatfS, or 
Bedouins, 17, OKI Mctualis and Yezidis, 48,000 Druses, 
•200,(M)0 Maronites and Christians of the Romi.sh church, 
31.^,000 Christians of the Greek church, and 175,000 
Jews. Tire praeticc of polygamy among several of 
those tribes, auied by the extensive conscriptions of Me- 
heinet Ali, is said to have produced a great excess of fe- 
males oviT males. (Bowring's Physical Gcog., pp. 4, 5.) 

The W. or coast portion of Syria is mountainous, 
while tho more inland portion, or that to the E. of 
the Orontes and Damascus, is mostly flat. The moun- 
tains lun mostly N. and S., parallel to the Mediter- 
ranean. 'Phe principal chain, in different parts of its 
course, is termed Alma-Dagli, (an. Mons Amanus,) 
Job-el-Aiizevry, and Lebanon ; it runs at an average 
distance of about 24 m. from tlie sea, from the range of 
Taurus, in Asia Minor, as far S. as the vicinity of Tyre, 
wdiere it terminates. The chain of AntLI.ibanus de- 
taches itself from the foregoing in about lat. 34°, and 
running S. parallel to, and at no great distance from 
the latter, encloses the famous valley anciently called 
Cude-Syria. About wiicre Lihanus terminates, Antl- 
Libauu.s divides into two chains, enclosing the valley of 
the Jordan, tho Dead Sea, Ac., continuing subsequentiv 
to bound tiie valley of El iihor to the head of the Gulph 
of Aknba. Both Libanus and Anti-I.ibanus give out nu- 
merous lateral spiir.s, some of the former extending so as 
to project, like Mount Carmel, in bold headlands on the 
coast. These subordinate ranges, with tho W. dt^livity of 
Libanus, and the E. declivity of Anti-Libanus, arc by far 
tho most fertile portions of the mountain .system Ccele- 
.Syria, tliough fertile itself, is enclos(;d between preci- 
pitous and li.irreii heights. The mountains which sur- 
round tlie Dead 8ca, and those to tho \V. of the Jordan, 
are arid, stony, and full of precipices and caverns, ami 
liave a niclnncholy, desolate appearance, harmonising 
well with that of the desert by which they are bounded 
on the E. For further details respecting the mountain 
region of Syria, see Lkuanon, ante, p. 146. Palestine 
consists principally of rugged hills and narrow valleys. 
It has, however, some fertile plains ^f considerable size 
VV. of the mountains ; ai that of Esdraclon (an. Alegiddo), 
30m. in length, by 18 in breadth ; that of Sharon, fanious 
In antiquity for its roses (supposed to be the flower of a 
species of cisf« 4 ‘, with which it is covered); but by 
far the most extensive and valuable plain i$ that of 
Haonron. E. of the Jord.an and of Mount Gilead, and 
trenching en the ‘Desert.’ “ By tho gicat Syrian de- 
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»ert, how«ver> we are not,” lays Mr. Addison, “to 
understaitd, a bare wide waste of sand, like the great 
African desert. The term must be considered to mean 
destitute of settled inhabitants, towns, villages, and 
houses, and peopled only by roving pastoral tribes. 

• Instead of sand, the uninhabited district beyond Da- 
mascus consists of a dne black soil, covered with long, 
burnt- up, rank grass and herbs, and inhabited by ante- 
lopes, wild asses, and wild boars, which search out the 
thinly scattered spots where water is to be found. The 
same description of country, we are told, continues 
the whole way to Palmyra. In summer the soil Is 
pan*hed and cracked into innumerable fissures by the 
burning rays of the sun, and the herbage and vegetation 
are all kllleil ; but having previously come to maturity, 
and scattered their seed upon the ground, no sooner do 
the winter rains commence than the dry j;rnss is beaten 
down and rotted, and the seeds, moistened by the nbun- 
dant rains, sprout up with astonishing luxuriance. In 
summer, the Bedouins are obliged to congregate In the 
vicinity of pools and wells ; but In winter they spread 
themselves over the wide surface of the desert, and make 
long journeys with their flocks and herds.” (Damascus 
and Palmyra^ ii. 21fi, 217.) 

The principal rivers of Syria are the Euphrates, Jor- 
dan, and Orontes, severally noticed in this work. The 
coast line is watered by numerous small streams, falling 
Into the Mediterranean, w'hich contribute greatly to fer- 
tilise the land : but of these none are navigable. The 
largest and most remarkable lake is that of Asphaltites, 
or Dead Sea (which see, I. 679.) 'Phe next in size is 
that of Tiberias, or Gennesarcth, the theatre of some 
most remarkable miracles. (Luke and Matt. viii. ; Matt. 

Xiv. 26.) It is almiit 16 m. in length, from 6 to 6 m. in 
breadth, and i.s traversed throughout its centre by the 
Jordan, of which, in faCt, it m.ay he regarded as an ex- 
pansion. On its R. side it is confined by hold, barren, 
and precipitous moiintains ; hut elsewhere its shores are 
generally level. According to Dr. Clarke, “ It is longer 
and liner than any «)f our CumlKTland or Westmoreland 
lakes, though it he perhap.s inferior to lake Lomond, in 
Scotland, It does not possess the vastuess of the Lake 
of Geneva, .althottgh it nmoh resembles it in certain 
points of view. In picturesque beauty it conics nearest | 
to the lake of Loo,arno in Italy, although it be destimte { 
of any thing .similar to the i.^tHndH by which that majestic 
piece of water is adorned. If is inferior in magnituile, ! 
and perhaps in the height of its surroiinding mountains, j 
to the hike Asphaltites, hut it.s hro.ad and extended sur 


spect to temperature. On the whole, however, the coun- 
try may be said to have two climates } one very hot, 
which fs that of the coast and the interior plains, such a» 
those of Balbec, Antioch, Tripoli, Acre, uaia, Haouran, 
Ac. ; and the other, or that or the mountains, at least at 
a certain height, temperate, and similar to that of France, 
{Volney, i. »14., Eng. trans.) In most parts, the occur- 
rence of the rainy seasons, as well as the quantity of rain 
which falls, are very variable. The winter in the plains 
is so moderate, that the orange, date, banana, and other 
delicate trees, flourish in the open air ; and it appears 
equally extraordinary and picturesque to the European at 
Tripoli to behold under his windows, in the month of 
January, orange-trees loaded with flowers and fruit, 
while the lofty summits of Lebanon are seen covered 
with ice and snow. But in the more northerly parts ol 
the country, and to the E. of tlie mountains, the winter 
Is more rigorous, without the summers being less hot. 
This is occasioned by the plains being high above the 
level of the sea, exposed to the parching blasts of the E. 
and N.E. winds, and screened by the mountains from tlie 
humid winds from the W. and S.W. that ^eep over 
the Mediterranean. At Aleppo winter commences about 
tlie middle of December, .ana usiiaily lasts for six weeks 
or two months. 'I'lie frosts, however, are seldom of any 
considerable intensity; snow rarely lies above a day: 
iiarci.s.sus* are in flower during the whole of this season; 
and hyacinths and violets make their ap|>earancc before 
it i-s over. Spring commences in February, and is ex- 
tremely pleasant, liaving no defect but its short duration. 
Early in May corn is nearly ripe ; and by the end of 
that month the lie.ats commence, and the country b<‘gins 
to assume a parclied and barren aspect. From this 
period to the middle or end of September no rain ever 
falls ; and the inhahs. sleep exposed on their terraces, 
without danger from damps or other noxious Influences. 
At Aleppo an interval of between 20 and 30 days usuallv 
occurs between the first and second rains ; during w hicfi 
perimi the weather is serene and extremely delightful ; 
and if the rains have been at all heavy, though but of a few 
hours* duration, the country assumes a new face. After 
tlie second autumnal rains the weather Ivecomcs variable, 
and winter approaches by degrees. The vernal are 
heavier than tne autinhnal raln.s ; and, like the latter, al e 
oft<*n accompanied with thundiT. Tlie trees frequently 
reuin their leaves till the beginning of DecembtJr. 'J’h« 
heats of summer are usually tcrn|>ered by westerly 
breexes ; but when during this season the saniiel occurs, 
tliat is, when the winds blow from tlie Arabian and Per- 


addi^ to the impression under which every Chris- ' sian deserts, or from the E. inclining to the S.. the heat 
tian pilgrim approaches it, gives to it a cliaracter of , becomes suffocating and excessive ; and the inliabs. have 
uni«ralleled dignity.” {Travels, iv. 216.) Its unbroken no resource hut to sliut themselves closely up in tlieir 
margin, and the total absence of wood ou Its shores, ' houses. Luckily, however, these winds are not of very 
without a boat or vessel to be seen tliroiighout its whole frequent occurrence ; and sometimes they do not occur 
extent, give it a melauclioly, monotonous appearance. i once in a summer. Shocks of earthquakes arc common ; 
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nesareth, like all other iiilatui seas, is 8uhj»‘ct to squalls narrow compass pleasures and productions which Na- 
and sudden gusts of wind, that render its navigation j ture has elsewhere disfiersed at great distances of time 
rather dangcrfius. The Bahr-el-Marni, near Damascus, ; and place. With us, for instance, seasons are separated 
and the lakes of llorus, and of A^t Dcnf^is, near Antioch, j by months; there, we may say, they are only separated 
are the only others worth notice. The coast of Syria and by hours. If in Saide or Tripoli we are incoramtKled by 
Palestine presents a nearly straight line, extending the heats of July, in six hours we are in the neighbour- 
through six degrees of lat., being but little indented by ing mountains, in the temperature of March ; or, on the 
arms or inlets of the sea, the principal lK*ing the hays other hand, if chilled by the frosts of December, at Be- 
of Scanderoon and Antioch'; and though It was in anti- : sharral, a day’s journey brings us hack to the coast, ainid 
quity the seat of a great maritime people, it has very few the flowers of May. The Arabian poets have therefore 
goo<l harbours: the best are those of Scanderoon and said, that ‘ the Sannin (Lebanon) bears winter upon his 
Acre, ' The former, however, is inconveniently jdaced, I head, spring upon his shoulders, and autumn in his 
quite at the N. extremity of the country, and is b<*.‘ildes bosom, while summer lies sleeping at his feet.’ 1 have 
very unhealthy. Tlie li.irhours of Tyre, .Sidon. Ac., so ■ mfkelf exp<*rienced the truth of this figurative observa- 
temous in antiquity, are now. for the most part, filled , tion, during the eight months I resided at the monastery 
otiierw ise choked un. I Mat* in..r...Aa rt-^m novmitt.. At the end 


with sand, or oOierwise choked up. 

Grol^ifu and Minernh. — Of these we have no authentio 
information. 'J'hc prevalent rock is limestone, abound- 
ing in fossil remains, and hollowed into numerous ca- 
verns. The higher parts of the Libanus ranges seem, 
however, to consist of greywacke, slate, and other tran- 
sition rooks, and the rocky mountains skirting the Dead 
SesL of granite, gneiss, dolomite, Ac. Antioch is situ- 
ated in a great tertiary basin, every whefe broken, how- 
ever, by serpentine and diallage rocks. ( Grog. Joum. 
vii. 420.) “The whole of the Haouran,” says Elliott, 
•* is covered with a species of blue stone, very hard, yet 
porous, and of which all the mitl-stones of Syria are 
made.” Volcanic matters cover a considerable extent of 
country, and theil^aces of extinct volcanoes are met with 
In many places. There are occasional indications of 
coal ; but, except building stone, salt, with which a great 
part of the toll is highly impregnated, and aiphalttim, 
from the vicinity of the Dead Sea, are almost the only 
mineral products of much value. 

(Uimalr. — Owing to the^areat diirerencet of elevation I 
and expoifirt, the greatest dissimilarity prevails with re- j 


of Mar- Hanna, seven leagues from Beyrout. At the end 
of February 1 left at Tripoli a variety of vegetables 
which were In perfection, and many flowers in 
bloom. On my arrival at Autoura I found the plants 
only beginning to shoot ; and at Mar-Hanna 
thing was covereil with snow. It had not entirely le 
the .Sannin till the end of April; and already. In 
valley It overlooks, roses had begun to bud. ® 
figs were past at Beyrout, where they were first gatnert 
with US, and the tlik-worms were In cod before our mui- 
lierry-trees were half stripped. 

” To this advantage, which perpetuates 
by their succession, Syria adds another, that * 
tiplying them by the variety of her productions, de - 
nature assist^ by art, those of the most <***^*'P^," 
tries might be produced within the space ot tw y 
leagues. Even at present, despite the barbarism 
government inimical to all industry and J 

we are astonished at the variety this province alio 

^’‘lt*ls\rue that Syria and Palestine are 
visited by the plague ; but this is a consequence oi sun 
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UhhrtPiis, and Ihe want of proper care and precautions, of tolmcco, wheat, barley, Indian millet, melons, vines. 
Dysenteries, leprosies, &c. are also frequent; but, on pumpkins, and cucumbers.’* ( y’rne. Iv. 423.) 

Ujo whole, the country is highly salubrious ; and has no These statements are more than siillicient to attest 
peculiar disease, except the pimple or ulcer of Aleppo, the natural riches and fertility of this famous region. 
{See Alevpo.) As an agricultural or corn-growing country it is, indeed, 

Protiucts nnd Resow-ces, ^c. — The beauty, fertility, far inferior to Egypt and many otlier states: but the . 
and various products of l^ria made her be regarded as variety of its surface and products, tlie salubrity of the 
one of the finest and most fruitful of countries ; and her climate, and the productiveness of Its cultivated lands, 
superiority In these respe’cts has been extolled by the would make it, were it {wssessed by an industrious, well- 
best modern travellers. It seems unnecessary, tlierefore, governed people, a most desirable country. • 

to dwell on what is so generally admitted. But the ques- Ileceiitly, however, the condition of Syria and Talcs- 
tion as to the fertility of Palestine has given rise to some tine has been changed materially for the worse, as com- 
fonflicting statements, and a* the subject possesses pecu- pared even with what it was at the epoch of Clarke’s 
liar interest, we shall notice it at some little length. visit. 'Phe destructive contests of which it has been the 

In the sacred writings, the fertility of the Holy I,and is theatre, the consequent destruction of property, thp in- 
described In the most striking manner. Mf>ses calls it a terruption of all sorts of industry, and the emigrations 
land that floweth with milk and honey : a land of brooks occasioned by the conscriptions of Mebemet Ali, have 
and waters, of fountains and depths, that spring out of reduced Syria ami Palestine to a state of depression to 
the valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley; of which they had never previously sunk, and from which 
vines, figs, and pomegi anntes ; of oil, olives, and honey ; th<‘rc is but little hope of their recovering under their 
a land where there is no htek or scarcity of any tiling ; present rulers. 

W'hose stones (or rocks) are iron ; and out of whose During the ascendancy of the Rgj’ptians Mebemet 

mountains brass may be dug up. (Deuteronomy, viii. Ali attempted to introduce the same compulsory or 
7, Ac.) forcing system into Syria and Palestine that he has 

It may, perhai>8, be permitted to supiKise, that as Moses introduced into Egypt (which sec). In this view the 
wished to reconcile the Jews to t)ie territory on which principal officers of the government and the army, and 
(hey were about to enter, and to extinguish any lurking : the more oimlent inhabitants, were compelled to under- 
dcsire on their part to return to Uie “ flesh pots” of take the task of restoring ruined villages, and the culture 
l')gypt, he would represent the “ promi.sod ” land under of their lands. (lovernmcnt intended, by means of ihe 
the most favourable colours. On the whole, however, it increased cultivation of wheat and barley, to render 
would seem, despite the statements that have been made Syria independent of supplies from without ; and, if 
to the contrary, that his description is substantially cor- possiiile, to obtain a surplus for exportation. In good 
reel. It is strikinglyconfirmed byTaeitus, who savs, speak- harvests, indeed, Syria, particularly its S. part, pre- 

ing of Palestine, llnri imbres, USER SOLUM. E.ru- viously produced sufficient corn for its own consump- 

berantfruges, nostrum ad more/n ; preeterque eas balsa- tion ; and had the measures undertaken by tlie Egy’ptiun 
ninm et ptdmce. ( //w/. lib. v. cap. 6.) It is true that government been persevered in, there can be little 
Strabo, in iiis IGtIi book, speaks in very contemptuous doubt that there would have been a great increase of 
terms of the country round Jerusalem ; hut he was by produce. But in 1K37 the influence of the new system 
no means so widl acquainted as Tacitus either witii the was paralysed by a drought ; and the events that spee- 
liisitorv of the Jew's or with Judea; and besides, even dily followed overturned at once the power and the 
though the accuracy of liU statement as to the country projects of the Egyptians. 

to which he has referred were admitted, that would not i 'J'lu* huided property of Syria, as of the rest of the 
authorise any Inference to he drawn unfavourable to the \ Turkish empire, is supposed to belong to the sultan, as 
general fertility of Palestine. In antiquity Judea was j the vicegerent of God and the prophet; and the prin- 
very carefully cultivated ; and notwltlistamling the great ciple, that it did so, in fact, was acted upon, at the 
<iensity of its pop., it is said, wlien in the zenith of its conquest of tlie country, by the caliph Omar, in the 
prosperity, under Solomon, to lia%e exported consider- 7tli, and by tlie Turk.s under Selim I., in the IGth cen- 
able quantities of corn. (1 Kings, v. 11.) The dt'cllvities tury. At present, however, this assumed property of the 
of the hills were formed into terraces, of which the ves- sultan is a mere legal liction. Soon after Seliin’s con- 
tiges still remain (Maundrell, p. (ifl, ed. 1740), and were quest, the ruinous cfleits of the general confiscation he- 
covered with plantations of figs, vines, and olives. It came so apparent that measures were taken for giving 
was, as Tacitus has stated, parlieularly celelirated for its the occupiers a right of property in the land on paying a 
palm-trees, which, in fact, were the emblem of the small quit -rent. Land may now be classed under three 
country ; and the aromatic plants that grew in the heads: that belonging to the sultan and government; 
uncultivated parts furnished the wild bees with the tvreoM or entailed lands ; and real property, belonging to 
honey which they stored in the hollows of the rocks the proprietors, and descending by inheritance. The 
and trees. Indeed Maundrell, whose accuracy is un- lands and property belonging to the sultan and govern- 
questionable, states that he perceiveil in many such inent are those escheating in diflerent ways'; such as 
places ‘‘ a smell of honey and wax as strong a.s if one had lands abandoned in consequence of non-cultivation dur- 
bcen in an aviary.” {In toe. cit.) We cannot, liow-iu-or, ing three years, lands left by the extinction of families, 
Ibrm any fair estimate of the state of the country in lands confiscated, &c. Entailed i)ropcrty, called vacou 
antiquity from the condition in which wc find it at the el haramein, consists of that settled by private indi- 
present time, seeing it has groaned for centurie.s under viduals for the maintenance of public caravanserais, 
the yoke of barbarous tyrants, qnd been su|y<H't<Hi to fountains, and charitable institutions ; and of that vest- 
every species of tyranny and oppression. “ The Holy ed in the hands of the clergy for behoof of certain 
Land,” says Dr. Shaw, ” were it as well peopled and cul- parties, and their heirs or neare.st of kin. Some lands 
tivated as in former times, would still be more fruitful are settled on tlie eldest heir in perpetuity, and cannot 
than the very best part of’ the coast of Syria and Plio?nlce, be sold, tliougli they may be cxelianged. According to 
for the soil is generally much richer, and, all things con- the rule of tlie Ottoman law, Franks and other foreigners 
sidered, yields a more preferable crop. Thu.s tlie cotton cannot hold land in the Turkish dominions ; but, in 
that is gathered in the plains 9 f Ramah, Esdraclon, and fact, they do bold it, by moan.s of long leases or other. 
Zabulun, is in greater esteem than what is cultivated wise, which make it little less secure than freehold. In 
near Sidon and Tripoli. Neither is it possible for pulse, the succession to property, the sons inherit twice as 
wheat, or any sort of grain, to be more excellent than much us the daughters. 

what is sold at Jerusalem. The barrenness, or scarcity In Lebanon, almost every male inhab. is a small pro- 
rather, which some authors may cither ignorantly or prietor; and in the neighbourhood of Beyrout there are 
maliciously complain of, doth not proceed from the inca- a great luiinber of landholders who, for the most part, 
rwiclty or natural unfruitfulness of the country, but from cultivate tlie white mulberry-tree. Large prCprii tors 
the want of inhabitants, and the great aversion there is are few, except among the emirs of Mount Lebanon, 
to industry and labour in those few who possess it. There some of whom have extensive estates, which they either 
are, besides, such perpetual discords anti liepredations cultivate on their own account, or let out to farming 
among the petty princes who share this fine country, tenants. {Itotvring's Rep. on Syria, pp. 101,102. ; La 
timt allowing it were better peopled, yet there would be Syrie Jusqu'en 1K4(», pj). 75 — 83. 148, 149.) 

•mall encouragement to sow, when It was uncertain who The viiri, or land-tax, Is not assessed in Syria by any 
should gather in the harvest. Otherwise the hmd is a invariable rule, or according to anv admeasurement of 
Rood land, and still capable of aflbrdlng its neighbours the laud. A government is assessed in a certain amount, 
the like supplies of corn and oil which it was known to which is apportioned among the different villages ac- 
have done in the time of Solomon.” {Travel*, p.336. cording to tWlr greater or less amount of pop., or more 
4to. (3d.) extent of land ; and the peasants themselves 

T ^ *‘ecent period Dr. Clarke said of the Holy apportion the payments each has toi(ptke. In the culti- 

J-and, The delightftil plain of Zabulon appeared every vation of all kinds of produce, exc^t silk, the landed 
wiiere covered with spontaneous vegetation, flourishing proprietor supplies the peasantry with seed, and a cer- 
m the wildest exuberance. The scenery is to the full as tain sum of money to buy oxen, cattle, and implements 
a«nKhtful as In the rich vales upon the S. of the Crimea : of huslwindry ; and receives 10, 15, or 20 per cent, of the 
u reminded us of the finest parts of Kent and Surrey, produce, according as the ground is more or less Uxed. 
^nesoihalihoughstony.U exceedingly rich. We found The i n. dniler is divided into two equal parts, one of 
MIC valleys W. of Jenwaiain covered with plentiful crons which the proprietor takes, and the other Is for the 

q q 
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MAsanti. These last are obliged to repay the money 
Mvanced to them, but not the seed. (CW. Campbi tl's 
Report,) 

The old Roman plough, drawn by bullocks, is that 
almost universally employed. Wheat, barley, maize, 
millet, lentils, sesamum, &c. are grown princijwilly in the 
plain of the llaouran, which has always been considered 
the granary of Syria. It is inhabited by Turks, Druses, 
|md stationary Arabs, and is visited in spring and .‘iinn- 
mer by several Bedouin tribes. Burckhardt computes 
the resident pop. at from 50,000 to fiO.fjOO. The fertility 
of the soil depends entirely upon the water with which it 
Is supplied ; and the harvest is, therefore, in proportion 
to the abundance of the winter rains, and the extent of 
artificial irrigation. Lands which cannot be Irrigated 
Usually lie fallow every other year ; though a part is 
sometimes sown In spring with sesamum, cucumbers, 
melons, and pulse. Where an abundance of water may 
be obtained from neighbouring springs, the soil ig sown 
with lentils, pease, sesamum, itc. after the grain harvest. 
In middling years, wheat is said to yield ‘25 times the 
seed ; and the produce of barley is saiil sometimes to 
average 50 and even 80 times the seed : tliough these 
statements are usually much exaggerated, and but little 
to be depeaded on. The first harvest is that of horse- 
beans, at the end of April: %’a8t tr.icts are sown with 
these, to serve ns food for cow s, sheep, and camels. Next 
comes the barley, and, towards the end of May, the w heat 
harvest. The wealth of a cultivator is e.>timafed by the 
number offtdhans, or yokes of oxen, he employs. I'he 
owner of two or three ts estimated rich, and he'wlll pro- 
bably possess, besides, tw'o camels, a mare or gelding, 
or a couple of asses, and forty or fifty sheep, 'Paxes 
are very heavy in the Haournii. There Is, first, the 
miri, paid to the pacha, and which is levied on the fe- 
dhans, the amount de|)ending on the sum at which the 
whole village is rated In the pacha’s books, and which 
must be paid so long as the village ia inhabited, be the 
number of fedhans ( mployed few’ or many. Next is the 
obligation to supply the troops, .Krc., with provender ; and 
the third and heaviest c<»ntribiitton paid by the vill.agers 
is the khone, or tribute (identical with the hlark-rm al 
the Scotch) claimed by the Bedouins, in return for their 
protection, or rather forbearance. Kach village pays khotie 
to the sheikh of a tribe, who is then l)<)und to protect 
the inhabs., and pays a tribute of from 3u ajul *10 to 400 
piastres to the p.w iia for this privilege. La-stly come the 
unlimited contributions exacted by the pachas. The 
receipt of the miri of the whole pachalic, winch may 
amount to 2.50,000/., is in the hands of Jew bankers, who 
not only get about 5 per cent,, but contrive t«> extort 
something further on ilieir own account. Families in 
the llaouran are constantly moving from one place to 
another. In the first year of their new settlement the 
shoikh iiets with moderation towards them; but his 
actions becoming insupportable, the^ migrate to some 
Other place, where they have heard that their brethren 
are belter treated ; they soon find, however, that the 
same system prevails over the whole country. {Mod. 
Trav. iii. 80 — 83.) In addition to ail these exactions, 
the crops in the llaouran are sometimes destroyed by 
mice, though not so often, as in the neigh lamrhood of 
Horus and llainali. But the worst erternies of the agri- 
culturist are the clouds of locusts which sometimes de- 
vastite the country, devouring every “ green thing.” 
'ITiey are not, however, an unnuilgated nur«.vnce, having 
bfjen used for food time immemorial, and are said to be 
both wholesome and palatable. 

The most careful cultivation in Syria Is exhibited on 
the slopes of Mount l^banon and oilier inaccessible dis- 
tricts, where the inhab. enjoy .i comparative exemption 
from the exactions of their Turki.sh masters. ” Stimulated 
by their sense of security, they have, by dint of art and 
l^dmur, compelled a rocky soil to become fertile. Some- 
times, to profit by the water, they conduet It, by a tbou- 
saud winaiogs, along the declivities, or stop it, by forming 
dainsin|he valleys ; while, in other places, they prop up 
ground, ready to crumble away, by walls and terraces. 
Almost all these mountain, thus laboured, present the 
appearance of a flight of stairs, or an amphitheatre, each 
step of which is a row of vines or mulberry-trees. I 
have reckoned 120 of these gradations on the same de- 
clivity, from the bottom to the top of the mountain. So 
powerful •- ' ...... 
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powerful is the influence of even the feeblest ray of 
liberty and security.” ( Votnfy, i. 300.) 

The mulberry-tree flourishes on the coast and through 
the more fertile jvarts of the Lebanon range, and a little 
more aUention to tlie culture of silk would render It in a 
few years the principal article of export. The rouUwrry 
plants are set In rq|ii 6 or 8 fu apart ; they are cut ofT at a 
corresponding heij^t, and suffered to retain only the fresh 
twigs. The arriuigemcnt generally made with the pe.'isau. 
try is to allow them one fourth part of the silk for taking 
care of the worms, and reeling it off the cocoons. The 
midowuer provides the leaves, which arc gathin-cd by the 
fksasaiits. Uh algo ercoCt the sheds In which the co- 
caoiit arekqd, which are simple reed enclosures, without 


any roof. The quantify of silk annually produced on 
Mount Lebanon is estimated at about 1,200 cantars, or 
240,000 okes, fetching from 120 to 125 piastres the oko, of 
which about two-thirds are e.x ported. About 400 cantars 
Is considered an abundant crop In the Tripoli district. 
Aleppo receives about 2.50 cantars from Antioch, and 
other quarters. Its chief consumption there is in the 
manufacture of the cotton and silk goods used for 
upper garments by the w ealthy inhabs. ; but it is also 
sent into all parts of the Turkish empire ; and, in 1836, 
100 cantars were sent to Genoa, France, and England. 
The average annual produce of cotton in the vicinity of 
Acre, JafTa, Nablous, ;ind other places in the S., is esti- 
mated at from 30,000 to 35, 000 cantars, worth about 
350,000/. In the N. the crops are exposed to great vicis- 
situdes. The quality of the cotton is sometimes good, 
but more commonly inferior. The export is chiefly to 
Smyrna, and other parts of Turkey. Not more than 
from 1,000 to 2,000 cantars reach W. Europe, the quan- 
tity that comes to England being very trifling. The oil 
harvest is very precarious. From 8,0()0 to 1(1,000 cantars 
may he about the average consumption in AIgppo, half 
of widch is prwiuced in the neighbourhood. The’averago 
produce around Damascus Is estimated at from 4,hoo to 
5,(J00 cantars. The oil has of late years been consider- 
ably improved, and its quantity augmented by the intro- 
dueltou of oil-pres.ses from France. Wine might become 
an important article both of consumption and export ; 
and at some of the convents of Lebanon (where the vine 
is suffered to trail on the ground) a very got)d wine, 
called vino d'oro. is met with. Madder and indigo grow 
wild ; and the fVirmer, as well as the sugar-cane, has 
l>een p;irtially cultivated. Ibrahim Pacha introduced the 
cochineal insect into Syria with every prospect of .suc- 
cess ; for *he cactus, on which it feeds, grows there to an 
immense size, and forms, in fact, most of the hedges in 
the country. The dates of Syria are not equal in ipiallty 
to those of Egypt or Nubia ; but the date palm is so abun. 
dant that, as already stated, it w as anciently the symbol oi 
Judea; and It is probable that Phamicia was so calleil 
from the abundance of this j>laiit Tobacco is 

grown in almost every part of Syria, its consumption 
iwing universal both by males and females. 'I'he l>est is 
found in the districts of Aleppo. Latakla, Tripoli, and 
Mount Lelmnon, large exports taking place from Latakla 
and Tripoli to Egypt and elsewhere. The total produce 
is estimated by Col. (.'ampbell at 10,700 cantars a >ear. 
Scaminony, the juice of a species of convolvulus, which 
grows in N. .Syria, is a valuable article of export; and 
that from Alopja) is esteemed the b<*st in the mar- 
kets of Europe. But it is rarely obtained pure; tho 
collectors first adulteratfng It with flo»ir or starch, to give 
It colour and consistency; and with myrrh, to giv»! it a 
hitter, aromatic taste. It is then sold to the Jew- dealers, 
who further adulterate it in the same manner, mixing 
4 or .5 rottoll of starch with 1 rottolo of scammony, in 
which st.ate it is sent to England at a price of from ‘/V) to 
.360 piastres per rottolo. From 1,2(8) to 1,500 loads of 
hemp are produced in the Damascus district; hut it is 
not an article of export. From 200 to 250 cantars of Imys’ 
wax are annually colliTted in the Aleppo district, nearly 
half of which is sent to Europe. 

The forests of N. Syria nave lately supplied large 
quantities of timber; the arseuahs and dockyards of Egypt 
having been principally furnished from this source. 
From 70,000 to 80,000 trees, large and small, or about 
14,000 tons of timber, principally pine, oak, and beccb, 
were shipped In 1H.’57 for Alexandria. 

The Holy Land In antiquity was eminently distin- 
guished for its ahuudaure of cattle, including sheep, 
goats, camels, and asses ; apd though much diminished In 
numbers, these animals still constitute a principal part of 
the wealth of the occupiers. No very large or lormldable 
wild niihrials exist at present in Palestine ; I 


the fallow 

deer, gazelle, wild goatl jaekall, fox, and porcupine, are 
the principal. There are, however, numerous birds, in- 
cluding 2 species of vultures, great quantities of gaine, 
and wild fowl ; and a great variety of reptiles is met with. 
{Mod. Trnv. i. 15, 16.) 

Conflicting statements have been put forth with respect 
to the actual condition of the peasantry. According to 
Mr. Consul Moore "Jlhe f^ellah, or peasant, in Syria, earns 
little more than a bare subsistence.” But Dr. BowTing. 
on the other hand, states that ” the condition of tiie 
InlKMirlng classes is, comparatively with that of those in 
England, easy and gooa. They feed on -.J. 

piastres per oKe, several times a week; bread daiiy, 
sometimes rice pill.'ius, and always bulgur pillnus (a 
paration of wheat, huskt'd and bruised, or half 
their pillaus are made either with butter, 
sesame oil ; cheese, eggs, olives, various dried 
and an abundanco of vegetables, beet roots, ‘ „ 

radishes, preserved in brine or vinegar, and 
and cnpsicumi in vinegar, for winter use, 
is not fspedally coarse ; the fine climate permits t 
to W’car light cotton and other similar apparel ; a» , 


tho short winter they arc geuertlly well covereu* 


Tht'ir 
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loO^’ing is ffenerally each family has a separate 

lioiisii, or a set of rooms. Lodging generally in Syria 
is cheap, comparatively with most otlier countries. 
The Mussulmans have few holydays ; the Christians 
have a great many, and tiielr amusements arc much of 
the same sort as the Mussulmans, if any thing, less sober ; 
but, on the wliole, none of the classes of tlie pop. can be 
taxed with habitual inebriety. But it is rar(^ that any of 
the working classes can lay by sums adequate to enable 
tiicm to pass tlui decline, of life without labom ing. In 
.Syria a great portion of the labour is done by females : 
tliey are constantly seen carrying heavy burdens, fetch- 
ing* water, &c. ; they bring home timber and brush- 
wood from the forests, and assist much in the* cultivation 
of the fields.” (Rep. on Syria, 40, .^n.) Tield labour 
near Beyrout is paid at from 5 to 0^ piastres (1^. to 
].s. 3d.); and artisans, os masons, carpenters, Ac., get 
M or 15 piastres i'2s. lOd. to 3s. lOd.) a day. The yearly 
I'xpendituro of one of tiie labouring classes may average 
from 10/. to IG/. (Ihid., p. 51. i 

The fisheries are unimportant, except that of sponge ; 
which is obtained along all the N. half of the (!oast ; 
.'iiul in a good season, about 3.500 okes are g.ithenrd, 
whit'll are principally sent to Smyrna, liliodc's. Mar 
scillcs, ikc. 

Kew of the vranufacturcs for which Syria w.is .an- 
ciently renowned, survive at present. In Damascus, 
there are about 4,000 looms for .silk and cotton .stufls, 
eacii producing 4 or 5 pieces a week, worth from SO to 

0. ") pia.strcs each. In Aleppo, nearly G.COO looms of tlie 
s um* description were at work in IS'iO ; but tin* number 
ill 1S3S had diminished to I,2(K), the consumption of ricli 
Stulls having fallen off in favour of cotton goods, for 
wliich Britisn tw ist is employed, and which occupy about 
501) looms in that city. About 300 looms are also said to 
he occupied lu the manul.icture of gold and silver thread 
stuffs, and tlie total produce of the looms of Aleppo is 
I'sliriiated at 250.000/. sterling a year. (lioun iny's /up., 
p. Nj.i III good oil years, from 7, 0(K) to K,()O0 caiitars of 
soap art* made iu Aleppo; and jierhajis 12,000 caatars at 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Nahlous, and other parts of the 
country ; it is not, liow'cver, exported to any great dis- 
t.mce. doarse woollens, glass, earthenware, and h'.i- 
tlicr are among the other chief goods manufactured, 
llorus, Hamah, and Beyrout, arc* tlic other principal 
Miiumfacturiiig towns. I'ho ancient art of dyeing in 
))m|)Ie is lost at 'lyre, and Damascus blades have no 
longer their former reputation. In ralestiiio, a consid(*r- 
ahle traile Is carried on in the manufacture of crosses, 
beads, rosaries, and sucli like trumjx ry. 

«- In remote antiquity,* Sidon and Tyre 
were the principal emporiums of the w orld ; they were 
succt'f*(|ed by Damascus, Antioch, Joppa, &c. ; and in 
later times by Palmyra, whose gran(l<*ur was mainly 
owing to her situation on the great route of trallic betw(*('ii 
M. Asia and Kurope and W. Asia. But for a leiigtlieiMal 
period the commerce of Syria hH.s lKM*n comparatively 
inconsiderable. The internal trade of the count ly is 
greatly impeded by the want of good roads; lliose that 
exist being mostly mere mule or camel tracks. But, not- 
withstaiiiliug, gum arable, tra'.'arantli, a^s.ificti-la, ojiium, 
&c. are brought from the sunouiidiiig counti n s ; galls 
and barilla from beyond the Kujihrates ; sallVon from 
Persia and Natolia ; hare, fox, and jackal! skims ; yellow 
oerries and gnats' hair from Asia Minor; and these, 
with cotton, goats' anti sheep’s wool, silk, tobacco, and 
ether kinds of raw produce, prcviou.sly specified, form the 
principal exports. The imports consist cliielly of colonial 
produce aud European manufactures : colfet* (W. India), 
Irom Prance, Italy, and Pngland ; sugar, from Prance 
and (Ireut Britain ; pepper, spices, rice, dyeing drugs, 
eopperiw, cotton manufactures, cambrics, shirtings, nan- 
keens, imitation shawls, aud cotton twist, for the most 
Vf H ^*^^^**' Kngland ; iron, tin, sal-ammoniac, woollen 
cloths, from Franco and Belgium ; silks from P'rance, 
glass wares from Bohemia, by way of Trieste, k.c., are 
the most important. The caravans from Bagdad, Mo- 
sul, and Krzeroum, to Mecca, pa.s.s througli .Syria, bring- 
ng galls, indigo, Mucha coflcc, bulValo-skins, tombaq, 
gum, Lashmere sliawls, and a few Indian manufactures, 
m return lor European marmfacture.s uud cociiineal ; and 
misumt caravans travel between Alt*ppo and Aintab.&c., 
mgiug oil, grain, and leather for the use of the former, 
men is by far the most important d^pui in the interior 
nU progressive increase of the foreign trade* 

f i..*,,.,- conquest was obvious : and chicfiy in 

1. P® British, at the expense of tlio Prencli 

^ Syria and Palestine received 

u 10,!)76,5?){) yards of cotton fabrics, 

777,135 lbs. Cotton twUt. with earth- 
wrought and uuwrouglit, cochineal, In- 
&c., tlie value of the whole 
Thfi .5097. ( Board qf Trade Reports, I H41 . ) 

inniori. j ** account of tlie values of the 

inu tiimn f exports from, Syria, In 1835, specify- 

ing tlioBc from and to each country 


Jrnportt. j 

Kxporta. ] 


Piatires. 


Piastre. 

From Austria 

l,5Slg>00 

To Austria 

057,700 

Efjypt 

14,GS4.00U 

Egypt 

12,000,000 

Fr.-uire 

t>,6SV!,000 

r ranee 

6,.'V2.‘},1)00 

<^rea^ Britain 

7,26 1,(100 

(iriat Britain 

650,000 

tin-ece 

124,100 

Greece 

216,680 

Sardinia 

.5,700 

Sardinia 


Tiisoany 

• 0,022, 000 

I'u'.cany 

3,1.5.5,620 

Turkey 

8,641,100 

Turkey 

4,677,.500 

Total 

48,210,600 

Total 

29,270,200 


The balance was principally paid in specie, or in Eu- 
ropean bills of exchange. Tlie slave trade is not carried 
on to any great extent in Syria. 

Oovernment, S^c. — Tlie immediate influence of the 
conquest of Mchetnct Ali was cxliibited not only in the 
increase of commerce, but in a better system of police, 
ami a better administration of justice, an increase in the 
value of land and labour, an increase of cultivation, 
and greater religious toleration. But the rayahs, and 
working classes generally, tiiough b<*tter protected, 
were more bunlem d and impovoiishcd. They w«*re 
forced to labour for sums far below' the ordimiry rate of 
wages; their camels, cattle Ac. were contim^lly seized 

le* p 


for the service of the government, and therr property 
and ri'sources, of whatevf'r kind, were subjected to fresh 
exactions. According to Mr. Worry, nothing was done 
to inifirove the means of communication in Syria during 
the I'^gvpfian a.scendancy ; few public w orks having been 
undertaken, except extensive barracks in the largo 
tow n.s. Neither diil the government make public edu- 
cation so much an object of it.s care as in Egypt. The 
forced cultivation introduced by Ibrahim Pacha eii- 
richr*d only tlie government, not the .subject. But the 
short p(*riod during which Syria was helil by Meliomct 
Ali, and tlie uncertainty of his tenun^, were sulficient to 
hinder him, however much disposed, from undertaking 
fir clTccting any considerable reforms or changes ; 
though, if we fnay juilge from what he lias done in 
Egypt, his changes, lia<l he been allowed to introduce 
the'm, wouhl liardly have been improvements On the 
w holc.liowever. wc incline to think that, w hatever migltt 
have been the infliK'iKXiof liis government, it would, at all 
events, have been i)rof(*rable to the worn-out, extrava- 
sated despotism of the Porte. 

Under llm Egyptians, Syria was divi(le<l info G dis- 
tricts; those of Aleppo, Damascus, .Tafia, Tripfzli, Said.i 
(Sidon), and Adana. Every town had a mu(scjlhn, or 
head police jo.tgi.slratc ; and in all Imving a pop. ot 
above 2.000 jiersons. Sciori divans, or town councils, 
were cstabli-'ln'il by llirahim Pasha. These bodies con- 
.si.sted of from a do/c'u to 20 of tJie chief iidiabs., without 
distinction of r(.*ligioii, and acted as a civil and commer- 
cial court, the decisions of which wi’re subject to appeal 
to the divans of Aleppo or Damascu?, and finally to the 
.supreme government at (.'airm 'I'lo ■■ c-.urts erntly cir- 
cumscribed the dutii.s of tlie ra ti m nt aniindl) from 
('onstaiitinoplc to make the jii«lici d iniir of N\ri.i. Jus- 
tice vva.s remarkable for its promptitude and severity. 
Murder, burgl.ary, liighway robbery, and other capital 
crimes, are, however, comiiarativcly rare in Syria. Eu- 
ronoans are sulijcct to the jurisdiction of their own con- 
sniafe.s. 

No law exists making provision for the poor, though 
there are many private Mussulmen endowments ; and the 
other religious sects mostly siqiport and relievo their 
own .sick, paupers, Ac. In every parish, or mosqvm dis- 
trict, tlicre are Mohammedan primary schools ; and 
Jewish, Uliristian, aud other primary schools, are 
estalilishcd wliercver those sects previul. But the in- 
.strnclion in these is mostly limited to that derived from 
religious books ; and then* is no native school in Syria 
w hore a more advanced education is given than in read- 
ing and writing, with theexception of the Greek college 
at Beyrout, wh<*rc geography is stiuiied irom books printed 
at the Protestant pre.'^.'^es. The American missionaries 
liave a superior college in that town, and various other 
schools in the country. . „ . 

The army maintained by Ibrahim Pacha in Syria was 
ercatlv over-rated in amount. Mr. Moore estimates the 
total number of men ; t from 45,000 to 50,000; 35,000 In- 
fantry, 4,4( 0 aitillery, and from 0,000 to K,00(» cavalry, 
indciicmU-nt ol the irregular Betlouin troojis. '1 he forces 
in Syria were, for the most part, Egyptian, the Syrian 
conscripts being usually sent to Egypt, and replaced by 
f.tlicrs IVom tlience. The discipline introduced into the 
Syrian army was copied from that of the French. Ibra- 
him Pacha had the address to disarm all the civil pop., 
and attempted to settle some of the Bedouin tribes on 
the skirts of tlie Desert. But subsetpmt events appear 
to have restored their arms to the former ; and the latter, 
most probably, prowl lav/lcssly over the country, as here- 

^Tho pvblic revenue in 1^30, derived from the land, 
houst. .-a tle, capitation, toleration, Ac. taxes, govern-, 
ment rents, fiiuis, customs, and vetrvi duties, Ac., was 
3 C 4 
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supposfHi to be equivalent to about G9G, 000/1 ; but the 
expenditure in the sarnie vear was estimated at nearly 
1,200,0(KW., the deficiency having been made up by con- 
tributions from Hgypt. 

The inhabitant$ of Syria comprise a mixture of dif- 
ferent races, consisting pjirtly of the posterity of those 
who occupied the country wlien it was overrun by tlie 
Arabs, tlmt is, of the Greeks of the lower omnire ; 
partly of the posterity of the Arab conquerors ot the 
country ; and partly Turks, or Ottomans. And these, 
again, have been intermixed with each other, with the 
crusaders, who invaded and held a portion of the country 
for a considerable period, and with the wandering Be- 
douins, Kurds, Ac. But, how different soever their origin, 
tliese races have, in the course of time, bt'come equally 
naturalised to the country. I'he inhabs. are generally 
of a middling stature ; those belonging to the southern 
are more swarthy than those belonging to the northern 
plains ; and these, again, than those belonging to the 
mountains. Ou Lebanon, indeed, and in the mountain- 
ous districts generally, the complexion do<*3 not differ 
«ratcrially fr<im that of the inhabs. of the S. of France. 
Arabic Is the general language of the country ; and Vol- 
iiey Jiffirms, in opposition to the statements of Niebuhr, 
that neitl^Br Syriac nor modern Greek is any where in 
common use. 

But notwithstanding the family or national resem- 
blance liy which the Syrians are now distidguished, they 
are distributed into different classes or tribes, all differ- 
ing from each other in more or fewer particulars. Of 
these tribes, one of the most famous is that of llie 
Druses, occupying the .S. parts of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, part's of the Haouran, Ac. They are sup- 
|K)8ed to be of Arabic origin, and to he disciples of a j 
Mohammedan heretic of the 10th century. '1 Indr re. 
ligion, notwithstanding the late rescarchc.s (»f Mr. Jowett, 
Mr. Robinson, and others, still continues involved in a 
good deal of mystery. According to N'olncy, tlu'y appear 
to have a contempt for all that the Mohammedans ludd 
most sacred ; for, he savs, they neither practise circum- 
cision, nor prayer, nor fasting, nor oliservc festivals nor 
proliibitions ; and that tin y drink wine, cat pork, .ind 
allow of marriage betw<'en brothers and sisters, though 
not between fathers and children. They have an emir 
of their own, and enjoy a rotlc iiidepcndc'm e, to which, 
no doubt, their “ openness, sincerity, and engaging 
manners” (Clarke, i>.:yit).) are mainly to be ascribed. 
They are dividoil into two great clashes, the learned, or 
initiated andunlcanuHi, uninitiated aijuheh). The 

former, who enjoy variou.s privileges, are distinguished 
hy tlicif white turbans. Kohinson says that “ the un- 
initiated perform no religious rite w hatever, unles.s when 
circum.dam c 5 oblige them to assume the appearance of I 
nmssnlmen.” (II. 11.) They are eminently tolerant ; 
and live ou good terms with both C'hri.stians and Mo- 
hammedan.H. Mr. Klliot n<jt very favourable to the 
Druses. “Outwardly,” says he, “they are moral in 
their deportment ; hut it is doubted whether similar de- 
corum prevails heliind the scones. Tliough polygamy 
he permitted, yet few have more than one wife, who, 
however, may he divorced at plea.sure. They arc ex- 
tremely hospitahle ; yet, wliere no breach of hospitality 
Is involved, the rights of blood and lri»‘nd>hip are uii- 
he.dtatingly sacrificed to interest. They have little 
personal, but much public pride. Tlie women are dis- 
tinguished hy an appendage as strange, unmeaning, an<l 
hlde<m.s, as female fancy ever ilevise<l. Other nations 
may laugh at the long trains of the ladies of Kngland, 
the infantine shoes of China, or the rnonslrous nose- 
rings of India; hut the tan tour Lebanon surpasses 

them all. ' It is a plated, silver, or gilt tube, tcseinhling 
a straight horn, 18 inches long, and standing out like a 
unicorn’s, at an angle of 4.V from the centre of the fore- 
head, or from one side of the head ; it is fastened by 
means of a spring, balanced hy 3 heavy tassel.s hanging 
down the liack, and covered with a white transparent 
veil.” {Elliot’s Trav.y W.) 

’Vhe^laroniles are a Christian sect, principally inha- 
biting the country about Lebanon, adjacent to the 
Druses. They originated in tiie fith century, and profess 
tlietnseives to be followers of the monk >faron. whence 
their name. They effected a union with the church of 
^ime, from wliich they had never differed very widely, 
aiaiut 1215, They are divided into the two classes of 
sheiks or chiefs, and common peopli?, and have a spiritual 
hear!, with the title of Patriarch of Antioch. They are 
all husbandmen j property is sacred among*! theni ; and, 
on the wliole, tiiey iMMr a good cliar<ictcr. Like the 
Druses, tiiey have succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
fiendence, payings merely a moderate tribute to the 
pachas. Tne Metualis, auoiher tribe, are Syrian Mo- 
haTiiinedans, of tlie Shiite, or Persian sect. The Ansa- 
riaus, Yetidi, Samaritans, Ac., I i.ivi? complicated religious 
systems, partly Mohammedan and partly idolatrous ; 
but for accounts of these and tlie other .Syrian tril/cs, «« 
beg to refer the reader t« Volney, which still continues 
to be the best work on this interesting rcgimi. 
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The ancient history of Palestine is familiar to every 
reader of the Sacred writings. tJnder Solomon, it be- 
came a rich and powerful kingdom ; and after uiulorgolng 
various vicissitudes, it final iy became trilnitary to the 
Romans. At the period of the advent of the Messiah, it 
w'as divided into 5provs., Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Pera>a, 
and Idumea, We nave already- (art. Jerusalem) noticed 
the conquest and destruction of that city by Titus, and 
the final dispersion of the Jew'S. In more moilern time,? 
the Holy Land became the seat of a violent struggle. A 
singular combination of credulity and superstition gave 
birth to the crusades ; and for some centuiics the re- 
covery of tlie Holy I.and, and especially of the Holy 
Sepulchre, was sufficient to precipitate hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousamls of blood-tliirsty fanatics upon the 
Fast. At length, after oceans of blood had been spent, 
tlie victories of Saladin jiut an end to this deploralilc 
phrenzy. In 1516, the country was taken by the Turks. 

Very recently, or in 1H32, Ibrahim, son of Meliemet 
Ali, pacha of Fgypt, undertook and speedily effected tiio 
conquest of Syria and Palestine. It is ihnibtful, as al- 
ready seen, whether they would have gained any thing 
by the change ; but it would be very difficult, indeed, to 
show that they could have lost any thing. The ^eat Kn- 
ropcan powers, however, witli the exception oi Franco, 
determined not to jicrmit Syria to be disunited from the 
Porte ; and in 1S40, a British ilcut, after a short but tre- 
mendou.s cannonade, took Acre, and Ibrahim wa.s coin- 
pelled to agree to evacuate the province. It doe.s not, 
however, seem tliat the states by whom this revolution 
was effected took any step whatever to ensure the better 
government of the country in future ; to obviate any one 
of (he grievances by which it has been oppressed, or 
to make any stipulation of any kind in favour of the 
inliahit.'ints. 

In the art. T yre, the reader will find some notice of 
the lustory of Phtenicia. (See Ilelandi Palestinn ; Bov'- 
riHg, Hep. on Syria ; Cashllr, La Syric s'ows Mehr- 
viet Ali i Mannont, Coynpc,SiC., ii. iif. ; Husscli's Aleppo; 
Volney^ pa.ssim ; Klhot, IKiVdc, liobinsu7i, Addison, ^c. ; 
Mod. Trat'., { ii. iii., Ac.) 

SZKGF.DIN, a royal free town of Hungary, ro. 
Csongr.id, of which it is the cap., on the Theiss, where 
it is joined by the Maros, 60 in. NV.N.W. Ara.l, and lOO 
m, .S.K. Pesth. Pop. 3-2,200. {lierghaus.) It consist.s 
of the town-proper, tolerably well built, and chielly in- 
habited by Germans; the fortress, the residence of a 
commandant and garrl.son, connected w ith the town by 
two hiidges ; tlie upper and lower suburb, and tlie corn 
market. It has a house ot correction (which, according 
to tfio Aust. Nat. Encyc., is tlie only one in Hungary), 
a lyceuin, gymnasium, Piari.<t collegi*, military scliool, 
Ac. ; ajid is the see of a (ireck protopapas. Pag<‘t sa> s 
it is one of the most disagreeable towns in Hungary : it 
lui-s. however, a good deal of trade, chiefiy in corn, soda, 
soap, and toba<*co, with several so.ap and other factories. 
It al>o supplies some of the la^st river craft in the king- 
dom. {Berphaus i Paget's Hungary, 


T. 


TABRIZ, or TAURLS, a city of Persia, prov. Atlzcr- 
liijan, of which it is the cap., in a large and fine plain, on a 
small river which falls Into laike Uriimea,32hm. W.N.W. 
Teheran, lat. 3H^ 10' N., long. 46^ 37' E. Its nop. was 
estimated hy Chardin at upwards of half a million ; but 
it lias declined so much in the interval, that it is now 
probably under 30,000; and it is said by Mr. Kinneir to 
oe one of the most wretched cities he had seen in Per.sja. 
{Persian Empire, p. 151 ) Being surrounded by a forest 
of orchards, it appears from the higli ground ahovi; it to 
be of immense extent ; and a modern traveller conslilcrs 
the circuit of the gardens of Tabriz to measure not less 
than 30 m. {fiawlinson in Gcog. Journal, k. 2.) But 
the tow n Itself, which is nearly in the centre of this nrc;i, 
is only about .34 in. In circuit ; it is surrounded with a 
brick wall and towers, and is entered by seven gates, t 
has few pulillc buildings of note : the principal is the ci- 
tadel of Ah Shah, a part of which is now converted into an 
arsenal, where many European artisans are or have bee 
employed. A considerable portion of the pop. hve i 
the suburbs, wliich straggle over the ^ea ol the 
city, and are built of Its ruins. Tabriz Is said oy 
D’Anvillc to represent the ancient vtas 

Cvrus deposited the treasures of Crmsus, and whith 
afterwards taken by HeracHus ; and it has been a s sup 
posed to be identical with the S; 

But. according to other authorities, ‘ " ite 

ll.iroun al Raschld, of whom It Wjui 
residence. Its trade, which was f«rnierly exten Iv^ 
greatly dc-cllned. Few cities have suflbred so 
the ravages of war and earUiqunkes. changes 

praltrd I,}- the nallroj for lt« ralubrity a hi 

temiwwturc an extremely gre»t uid tuddru.aim 
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winter the cold is so intense, that “ many instances have 
occurred of individuals, accidentally excluded from the 
city by arriving after the gates wore shut, being found 
frozen to death in the morning.” {Mod. Trav.^ xiii. 256 — 
‘i.W ; Kmnrir's Persian Empire, ^c.) 

'J'Al)CASTl?U, a market town and par. of England, 
W. Hiding, CO. York, partly in the liberty of St. Peter 
of York, and partly in Barkstone-Ash wapent., on the 
Wharf, here crossed by a stone bridge; 10 ra. W.S.W. 
York. Area of par., 6,100 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 
The town is well built. The church, which is 
handsome, in the perpendicular style, has a fine tower. 
(Rickjnan's Gothic Architecture.) The living, a vicarage 
in the gift of liOrd Egremont, is worth 240/. a year. It 
has cliapehs for Methodists and other dissenters, Jesus’ 
hospital for four poor men, a free grammar school, 
founded in the time of Queen Elizabeth, Sund:iy schools, 
for some of wliich spacious buildings have been erected, 

.S o. There are no manufactures, i)ut a good deal of retail 
* trade. Markets on Thursdays. Fairs, last Wednesday in 
April, May, and Oct., for siieep and cattle. 

TAGANROG, a fortified sea-port town of Russia in 
F\irope, on the N. shore of the N. E. angle of the sea of 
Azofi, denominated the gulph of the Don, about 10 m. 
^kfrotn thortiouth of that river ; lat. 47® 12' 48" N., long. 
\8'-' 59' E. ' Pop. about 1H,0(K). The foundations of Ta- 
^irog were laid by Peter the Great in 1698 ; but it 
alilTWards fell into the possession of the Turks; audit 
was not till the reign of Catharine H. that it bec.ame of 
any considerable Importance. It has t(’n cliurches, of 
wliich three are built of stone; a gymnasium, a poor’.s 
hospital, &c. It w'us intended by it.s illustrious founder 
to u place Azoff, the ancient emporium of the Don, the 
port of which had become all but inaccessible; and its 
wiiolo cons('quence is derived from this circumstance, or 
from its being the entrepot of tiie commerce of the vast 
countries traversed by that great river. 'I'he exports 
consLst princifially of corn, particularly wheat; iron and 
hardware from 'J'ula ; with cordage, linen, and sail cloth, 
copper, tallow, wool, leather, furs, wax, ashes, caviar, 
isinglass, &c. 'i'he imports consist princip.dly of wine, 
oil, fruit, drysalteries, cotton and woollen goods, .spic<‘s, 
dye stuffs, tob.icco, sugar, coffee, I've. 'I'he largest portion 
hy far of the trade is carried on with Coiistantinonle, 
Smyrna, ami other 'I’lirkish ports ; hot a good deal is 
also carried on with the Italian and other loreign ports ; 
and there l i an extensive coasting traiio with Odissa and 
»»lher Rmssian ports. In 1836 tlie total value of the ex- 
ports from Taganrog to for(‘ign port.s amounted to 
7,422,277 roubles, and that of the import.s to 7,864,1 is do., 
the value of the oxiiorts to Russian ports amounting, 
during the same year, to 3,689,6‘i.j roubles, and that of 
the imports to l,S29,2,‘f,3 do. 

Seeing that Taganrog wa.s built to obviate the difli- 
ctdties th.'it had to be encountered, by vessels entering 
tin* Don, through the shallowness of tlie water, it might 
have hecn supposed that care would be taken to place it 
in a position in wliiclj it slmuld be, in as far as pos.sihle, 
free from this defect. 'Phis important consideratiem 
seems, liowevor, to have been in a great measure ovor- 
looki'd. The gulph of the Don is seldom navigable l»y 
vessels drawing more tlian from 8 to 9 ft. water, and even* 
tiiese cannot anproach within 1<‘.S8 tiian about 7U() yards 
( . the town. They are principally loaded by carts, drawn 
cacli hy a single horse, the expenses being so very con- 
siderable tliat it costs from 120 to 150 copecks to ship a 
clietw ert of wheat. 

'!'<» obviate these inconveniences it lias been proposed 
to make Kertsch, on the E. coast of the strait of Yenikali, 
a depot for tlie tiroduce of the sea of Azotf ; and while 
the latter would be mucli easier of access to foreign 
ships, the coasters that at pre.sent bring down the pro- 
ducts of the basin of the Don from Nakldtchevan and 
Rostoll to 'Paganrcig, would be ;ible to bring them diri'ct 
to Kertsch, wlierc tliey miglit be landed and shipped 
witli much greater facility, and less expense. In 1836, 
761 vessels arrived at, and 730 sailed from, Taganrog; 

^"’big to the shallowness of tlie water they were 
ehu'fiy of small burden. With the exception of a few 
loreign houses, the merchants are mostly all either 
tjieeks, or of Greek origin, and are not wealthy. 

1 ho emiieror Alexanuer, whose reign will always form 
a memorable and brilliant sera In the history of Russia, 
expired at Taganrog on the llHb of November, 1825. 

further particulars see Schnitxler, Jm Itussic, p. 

' G . ; U^emcister on the Trade qf the Black Sea, p. 31, 
Q/!7?ci'rt/ Accounts ,) 

(Span. 7'({}o, Portng. Tejo), the principal and 
Jl ost celobrateU river of the Span, peninsula, tnrougb 
f*’®**' W.* between the 

Douro on the N, and the Gua- 
r xMn source in the Sierra Albnr- 

I'n Aragon and New Castile, about 

oLTn i 36^., 30 m. W. Teruel, and 

N I.IT' Mediterranean. At first it runs 

conr«rt r Joined by the Molina, its 

course is generally W. or S.W., througli New Castile j 


and Estremadura, In Spain : and in Portugal between 
Beira and Alemtejo, and through Estremadura to the 
Atlantic, which it enters after expnding into a wide 
aestuary, about 7 m. below lasbon. Its entire length may 
be estimated at nearly 600 m,, about .3-4th8 of which are 
in Spain. Its principal tributaries are the Jarama, Al- 
bcrchc, Alagon, and Zezere from the N., and the Rio del 
Monte, Salov, Sora, &c., from the S. Aranjuez, Toledo, 
Talavera, Alinaroz, Alcantara, Abrantes, Punheto, San- 
tarem, .and Lisbon, are on its banks. At its entrance 
into Portugal, the Tagus is 130 yards in width, and at 
Punheto upwards of 300 yards. Above I.isbon, it ex- 
pands into a wide ba.sin, from 2 m. to 7 m. across ; but 
opposite that city its breadtli contracts to less than 2 in. 
Tlie 'I’agus has been celebrated, both in antiquity and 
in modern times, for its picturesque beauty: nothing, 
however, can be more incorrect than these poetical de- 
scriptions. It flows, in fact, for tlm most part, through 
an arid country, bare of wood, and uncultivated ; its 
hanks an: gimerally steep, its current impetuous, .and its 
waters turbulent and muddy. It was famous in antiquity 
for its golden sands ; Ta^us aunjeris arenis celebra- 
tur. {Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. iv. cap. 22. ; see, also, Stilus 
Italicus, lib. vii. v. 755. ; Ovidii Metamorph., lib. ii. v. 
251., &c.) At present, however, very few particles of 
gold are ever found in the sands of the river ; and 
tliougli they may have been more abundant in antiquity, 
the fair presumption seems to be, that it is indebted for 
its celebrity, in this respect, rather to the yellow colour 
of its sands tlian to its gold. 

Hitherto tlie Tagus above Lisbon has not been of 
mucli commercial importance, though it he navigable as 
liigh as Abrantes. Attempts have, liuw ever, been made to 
render it navigalde from Toledo, and oven Aranjuez ; 
and no doubt, stiuuld the present liberal government 
maintain its footing in Spain, this will be effected. 
Inglis says, that in the winter of 1829, the passage 
downwards to the sea was successfully undertaken by a 
boat from Toledo. Hut, lie adds, “ this could not have 
been done at any otiicr season ; because, in dry weather, 
tlie water is in m.any places almost wholly diverted from 
it.s n.atura! ehannel, for the use of the mills that have 
lieen erected upon its hanks.” (Inglis's Spain, 1.297.; 
Mtflano Diccionario, &c. : Cellarii Gcoaraphia Antigua, 
i. 68. xc.) 

TAIN, a royal and pari. bor. of Scotland, co. Ross, 
on ri.sing ground, near tlie S. sliore of the Frith of Dor- 
noch, and near the month of the river Tain, 24 m. N.N. 
R. Inverness. Pop. of pari, bor., in 1841, 1867. ‘‘Tain 
has improved of late years, and may be considered in a 
thriving condition. Many now houses have been built, 
and a good deal of ground lias bei'ii fenced. It possesses 
a good academy (founded in 1809), which has attmetod a 
nunihcr of familcs to the town for the education of their 
children ; but it lots little or no manufacture, and the 
sand-bars on th<‘ co.ast deprive it of any advantage it 
migtit have derived from its maritime situation. A new 
entrance into the town, from tlie S., is contemplated.” 
{Pari. Bound. Report.) It has a liandsome par. church, 
erect«‘d in 1815, a grammar scliool, .and tnrec branch 
hanks. It is associated with Cromarty, Dingwall, Dor- 
noch, and Kirkwall in sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered electors, in 18.39-40, 86. It is governed by a 
provost, 2 bailli<‘.s, .and 12 councillors. Corporation re- 
venue, in 1840. 296/. 

TALAVERA DE LA REYNA, a city of Spain, 
New (’astile, prov. Toledo, on the Tagus, 42 m. W. hy 
N. Toledo, and 65 m. S.W. Madrid. Pop. about H.OOa 
It stands in a large and fertile plain, and is divided into 
two parts by tho river, which is here crossed hy a stone 
bridge of 3.5 arches, and 5.30 yds. in length. 'The rem- 
nants of old fortifications I'xist, but the town cannot, at 
present, be said to he fortified. ” The modern tow'n is 
very irregularly built, witli low houses, and narrow and 
ill-paved street’s ; it lias 8 par. churches, 8 monasteries, 
and 5 nunneries, whicli appear to have nothing about 
them remarkable, (except, perhaps, the collegiate church, 
in which Mifiano says there is a good picture or the As- 
sumption). I'here are tw o handsome altnedas, or public 
promeiiade.s, whicli are but little frequented, the inhabs. 
being a.s generally sunk In .apathy and sloth as in the days of 
their townsman Mari,mo. ” (J/ed. Trav. xlx. 221.) Talavera 
has an economical society, schools of Latin, philosophy, 
theology. &e., and liad formerly some manufactures of 
silk, stuffs, ami porcelain. Its markets .are tolerably well 
supplied with provisions. It is supposed to represent the 
Talabrica of the Roman.s : it was tiiken by the Moors in 
714, and various Moorish remains are still to be seen in 
the city and its neiglibourhood. After many vicissitudes 
it was destroyed hy the Moors in 1109, but was speedily 
rebuilt. It afterwards became an apanage of the queens 
of Spain, w hence its name. 

In modern times It has been rendered famous by the 
obstinate battle fought in its neighbourhood, on the 27tli 
and ‘>H*b of July, 1809, between the British and Spanish 
fiirccs under Sir Arthur Wellesley (now Duke of Wel- 
lington), and the French under Joseph Buonaparte, 
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assisted by Marshals Jourdan and Victor. The Fronch, 
who commenced the attack, were repulsed at all points. 
The slaughter was great, and nearly equal on both sides. 
(Mariano ; Napier's Pennsular liar, ii. Sy.*!, ftc.) 

TAMBOFF,a central government of Kuropcan Russia, 
principally between the .Vid and iinth degs. of N. lat., and 
the 40th and 4.’Ui of K. long., having N. Vladimir and 
Nijni-Novgorod, K. Pensaaud Sarato, S. Voronege, atui 
W. chlelly the latter and Hiaizan. Its length N. to S. is 
about breadth varying from 100 to 2 .''j 0 m. Area, 

24,420 (jq. m. Pop. in IH.'iS, l,.'i01.7O0. .Surface Hat, ex- 
cept in a few parts, where it i« 'liehtl v'nrulul.ating. Prin- 
cipal rivers, the Tsna and M'n k'ha, t» ilmtari*-* of the 
Oka^ flowing N. ; and the Vorona, a tributary of the Don, 
flowing S. In the N. the soil is sandy and marshy ; a 
large proportion of the country, principally the marshes, 
being covered with forests ; in the FI., or steppe, so calh'd 
from its being bare of wood, the soil con.sists principally 
of a bla' k mould, and is comjiarntivi'lv fertile. 'J’he 
government comprises in all .'»,*) 1 2,222 deetatines (a ileci.a- 
tine=2’7 Fug. acre), which, according to the notice 
I»ul)lished in isa.l, by ]M. Korsakf)ff, formerly vice go- 
vernor of Tamboff, were distributed as follow : — 

Dci'i.\tincs. 

Cultiv-ntea ami niltiviil.lo l.utds ... V.*!* 77 

M i-inlo\vs and j'.isfurc- grounds ... l,.'>l.V,r;s,S 

Forests of ttuMTown - - in-.- 

i.ulividuuls - - S.S1,(;7.>] • 

Towns and villa.:, s, with their ilepcndi-ncies . !).~,1'»7 

Communal j)i-<ii<cr!ies - - - . 7'.i'>,7l'l 

Houd.s, njarshes, and w aste laint.s ... .VI. 

Total • - - .'■..‘tl.j.o'Ci j 

Corn is the principal product ; but, acearding to the j 
ofticial accounts, the crops are extremely variable, aiui j 
5(>arcities frequently occur, 'i'he crop nf Isiia, for ex- j 
ample, was estim<ated at 0.2'.)!, *^27 cludwcrts, and tluit of j 
1H21 at only .'),22.'l,7'Jli diet, (a chelwtMd ir d l uvhels j 
nearly). In 1IS32, an abundant vear, H0(i,0()() chetwerls , 
were exported to Mo.seow and I'h'ter.sburg. We should ! 
tiot have tiiought it worth whih* ti^ be so particular in : 
these notices, but for the fact of its having been st:it(Ml. in 
a consular return from Petersl.)urg. tii.at in Is.'i.') no ; 
fewer than 3'<,(I(.K),000 quarters of eorn were produced in i 
this government ! 'I'tiat any public oflicer .should have 
made such a statement, and that the Foreign Otiice i 
shoiild have prinled it witliout nf)tc or comment of any ) 
Kind, is, if not ;i ..-iiigular, at all events r.ather a remark- 
able circumstance. It may be atlinncd, \\ ith tlic utmost 
confidence, that the entire produce of the govenuiH'nt 
never amounted to 12 million quarters, citlier in 1 s.i.") or 
auy other year. We have ..'.ready seen that tlje culti- 
vated and cultivable lands in the government amount to 
about 2,22(1,000 deciatinos, or to very near ti.000,000 acres. 
Now, supposing this land to he a/i in eultivatioo (which 
it is not), the invariable practice herc^s to t.ikc two crops 
and then fallf)w. so that a third part of the land i,s con- 
stantly waste, leaving 4 millions of acres under crop. If 
each acre pro«lnccd, at an average, .3 quarters, the total 
jModuce would be l2 million (pi-irters; but when we 
bear in mind the backward state of agriculture, mid the 
poverty of the soil in the N. half of the government, 
where the return is saiil not to »'X<Ted 3 or 4 times the 
seed, it will be immeiliately .seen that if we estimate the 
entire produci* in ordinary year.s at UJ)<)0,(i()<) qu.irters, 
we shall most probably be a good deal beyond rath<-r than 
within the mark. It is to be ob.served, too, tliat by far 
the larger portion of the produce is rye, wheat not con- 
stituting above one fifth part of the total produce ; and 
we may farther observe, lliat it would co.'-t from l.*».v. to 
20s. to convey a quarter of this wheat either to Peters- 
burg or to a sliip in the roads off d'ag.anrog, in the sea 
of Azoff, The peasantry arc well treateil, and in good 
circumstanr <’S. Heinii is extensively grown; the value 
of the quantity exported amounting, according to Schnit- 
zler. to 1, 000, (too roubles a v<’ar. 

The forc.sts along the ^Ioek.sh.'l supply a good deal of 
timber fbr .shin and lioat building ; and tlu? Inhab*. are 
there principally wood-inittcrs, carpenters, coopers^ or 
pitch and tar makers, thitth', principally brought from 
the steppes of the Don. the Wolga, and the Caucasus, 
are numerous, and are extensively fattened for the neigh- 
bouring governments, and for Moscow and Petersburg. 

In l,S32 the stock of siieen was estimateil at 1,000,0(10 
liead, and C70,0(K) liog.s. The horses belonging to the 
gentry are good, and liave been much improved by tlie 
stud kept by the Orlolf family ; but the horses of the pea- 
santry are wretched. The manufacture of woollen cloth 
is carried on to a con.siderable extent, Peter the (Jreat 
established an extensive cloth manufactory, for the service 
of government, at the village of lioudari. This, liovvever, 
was burnt down in IH3G ; but having been since rebuilt 
on a great scale, it now (1842) gives employment to about 

2.000 males, and l.lftO females : tfie consumption of wool I 
is stated at 50,000 poods a year ; and bo«foes furnishing I 

440.000 arschlne# of cloth annually for the army, it pro- j 
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duces oth(;r goods, worth 1,. 500,000 roubles. It has also 
numerotts forges, distilleries, tallow factories, mills (of 
which a very fine one belongs to Count Koutaisoft), Ac. 
Principal towns, Tamboff, Morchunsk, Chatok, Jclatma, 
lapotsk, &c. (See Schniizler, La liussie, p. 301 ; Vossart 
das Kaiserth Russland, n. 56;j. ; Venables' Russia^ p. 
333, Ac.) 

'1'a.muoff, a town of Russia in Europe, cap, of the 
above gov., about tlie centre of which it is situated, 
on the 'J\Nna, .3.8.') m. S.F). Moscow ; lat, 62° 43' 12'' N., 
long. 41^4.0' 15" K, Poj),, in 1830, mrording to an offi- 
I cial statem ‘lit, 20,1,47. The town, which is about 2 m. 
in length, by 1 rn. in breadth, was originally founded and 
fortified in 1030 as a defemx^ against the Incursions of the 
Nog.-ii 'Fartars. The house.s are principally of wood ; 
but there are various stone cimrehos, a large monastery, 
gymnasium, civil hospital, a military orphan asylum, &c. 
In the school of cadets at TarnJioff, about li)() pupils, 
sons of nobles, are in.structed in FVenrh, (Jorman, mili- 
tary exercises, Ac. ; and the most intelligent arc after-< 
wards sent to the cor/i.v de cadets at Petersburg. A iiigii 
school for young ladies w.as founded in l.S34r and there 
are various other schools. IMamifaclurcs of woolUai 
cloths, alum, vitriol, Ac. arc established ; and the town 
has a< five general trade. 

'I' A. ME, a river of England. See Tiiamus. 

TA.MW’ORTII, a p.irl. and numie. bor.,aTiarket town, 
and par. of England, nrineipally in the eo. Stalford, hut 
paatiy .also in AVarwicKshire, being dividial into two parts 
by the 'i’ame, where it is joinoil bv the Anker, til m. S.E. 
Lichlield. Area of pari, hor., which the Iloumr.ny Act 
tn.ide co-extensive w ith tlie par,, 12, ',120 acres. Pop. of 
do., ill 1H3I, 7.1K2. Tlie town is w'cll built, and a hand- 
.somo briilgc is tlirown across each of the rivt'rs. Ac- 
cording to the Finnic. Round, Rep., the pop. of both the 
bor. and par. appeared, at the time (18.37), to be station- 
;iry, or decrt’asing rather than otherwise. This may he 
attributed in .some mpa.snre to tlie decay of the stajde 
in.umf.irtnre of the place, and to the breaking tif) ol the 
I irge establishment of th(‘ late Sir R. Peel. The town 
was not then lighti’d ; but the inh.ahitants were about to 
a^si^s.s themselves under tin* general act for that puriiose. 
'J'he gas works were nearly completed, atid it is now 
well lighted. It is paved at the expense of tlie corpo- 
ration. 'P/ie jiar. cimrch, dedicated to St. Editha, is 
supposeil to occupy the .site of a very ancient mumerv. 

“ It is a larg(‘, haud.somo edince, w ith a tine tower, and 
a crypt under part of tlie church. Some portions arc ol 
di'Corateil il.ite, and some perpendicular, and both goo<l ; 
some of the windows have had very tine tracery. In lh<; 
to\vi>r is a curious donbh* staircase.’’ {Richiuan's Colli, 
Areii.) Niimorous inommionfs adorn the interior of 
tins chnreh, 'I'ho living, a jx'rpetiial cuvai'V, worth 170/. 
a year, is in the gift of — Ressington, Esq. There are 
various dissi'uting ch.apels, an lios])ital for 14 poor ni(*n 
.•ind women, fiitiruled and endowed by 'I'liomas tiny, (he 
fonnd(*r of the famous hospital in Southwark whicli 
bears his name; a grammar school, which rcc(*ived en- 
dow ments both from Edward VI and l>)lizalK*th. Vi-ry 
recently a froe-school has been established by the pre- 
sent Sir Robert l\'el. .and there arecjther schools. Roys 
from the grammar school are cligibli* to a scholarship in 
I ('alberine Hall, t'ambridge, and a native of tlie town to 
, a fellowship in St. John’s ('ollege, (Cambridge. On an 
I artificial height, tmar the town, i.s Tamwortli Castle, a 
I .seat of the 'J'ownshend family. This r.vstle, though 
j now mnch modernised, is of great antionity, h.'iving, 
i according to some aulhoritie.s, been founcled by Ethei- 
! fleda, daughter of Alfred. It was conferred, with the 
i town of Tainworth, by William the Conqueror, mi 
! Rob(?rt de Mannion, Lord of Fontenay in Nonnaudy. 

! the exploits of one of whose .supposed descendants havi^ 

I been iimnortali.sed in the best of Scott’s poems. 

Calico-printing, and llio mamifa^nrc of superfine 
1 narrow woollen cloth.s, were the chief branches ol iu- 
I dustry at 'i'amworth ; hut of late years they have ina- 
I teri.ally deelini'd. 

'I'amworth, which i.s on the lino of the Homan Wathiig 
I Street, was a place of much consequence, and the l.i- 
: vouritc residence of the Mercian kings during the llcp- 
i tarchy. It .appears to have bcmi a borough by prcscrip- 
i tion ; but was rc-iiicorpor.ated by Elizabeth. The mu- 
nicipal borough, which is much less extensive than the 
I parlhamentary borough, is governed by 4 aldermen and 
i 12 councillors ; it has no commission of the peace, 

I though quarter sessions for civil causes are held. Corp. 

! revenue, in 1840, .377A 7.v. 8rf. 'Die Commissioners oi 
I Inquiry into the municipal affairs of the different hors.. 

I Rpo.ik highly of the past government of Taimvorth. 
i “ The governing body is wholly self-elected : it 
not appear, liowever, that the power thus vested in tim 
body has betm in any respect abused. Neither ilocs it 
appear that the cor])oratlon, either as regards the ap- 
pointment of members to the body corporate, or Um 
exercise of the elective franchise, have l)rcn subject t 
the operation of any undue local* Influence. The ao* 
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sencc of all complaint leads to the conclusion that the 
objects of municipaj government have been satisfactorily 
attained in tliis borough ; that the governing body has 
been judicioiuly selected, justice well administered, 
and tl»o revenues cavefully applicii to public purposes.” 
Tamworth has sent ‘2 meins, to the H.ofC. since the 
r)fh of Klizabeth. Previously to the Reform Act, the 
right of voting was in tlie inhabitants paying scot and 
lot. Reg. electors, in 1 h: 19 40, . The present dis- 

tingiiishi'd p.irlianumtary leader. Sir Robert I'eel, Hart., 
has represented Tamworth for a lengthened period, and 
b.is bemi one of its greatest biMiefaetors. His si'at, 
Drayton Manor, is about 1 in. S. tlie town. {Mun. Corp. 
and Bound. Heps. Appendix. S^c.) 

'I'ANJORR, a distr. of Hiudostan, presid. Madras, 
;ui(i one of the most vabialile in Britisli India, ranking 
in point of cnltivalion and prodnctiveiie.ss iw'xt to Riird- 
w in in Rengal. It lies principally between lat. HP and 
11^ 30', and the 70th anii HOth degs. of R. long., having 
A. the distr. of Triehinopoly, W. Madura, and the ocean 
mi the .S. and E. Area, H,G'2.5 .sq.m. Pop., in 18.31, 
1,128,7.30. About half the prov. is a flat alluvial delta 
termed and completely irrigated by numerous branches 
of the Coli^roon, which constitutes the N. boundary. 
This delta is justly considered the granary of the Madras 
territories ; almost tlie wliolc of it is cultivated witli rice, 
which is here produced in larger quantities and witli 
more certainty than in any otlier distr. on llie li. coast. 
'I'hc average gross produce in rice (not paddy) yearly, is 
estimated at .OH, 040 ^ari'c. (JSIaitra.'i Seta A/inanar, 
1S,3;».) The rest of the distr. S. of tlio delta is on a 
considerably higher level ; its surface is undulating, and 
it comprises many varieties of soil. 

'I’anjore was formerly assessed under the ryot~war sys- 
tern, but this was aftenvards abandoned for tlie village 
si'lth'inent, under which last both the revenue and 
cultivation have increased very considerably. {Colton, 
in Jhp. 1832.) The district i.s f.imoU'> lor its excelhmt 
roads. 

Tlu> pop. is for the most part Hindoo, and chiefly 
agricnllural ; but there are some manufaetures of cotton 
and silk stulTs, of copper utensils at t'ombocoonnin, Ma- 
iiargooda, ike. 'I'liese, however, have deeliiu'd greatly 
of late years, owing to the importation of cheaper Eng- 
lish go()ds, though soint? manufaetuiaal articles are still 
('\ported with the agricidtural produce to Bengal, Aehin, 
TraiKjuehar, and the adjacent districts. The imports 
are iron, saltpetre, dry grain, oil, glue, wax, taiuariuds, 
.k'c. from (’oimbatore, .Salem, Triehinopoly, .ke. 'Die 
trade of 'J’anjorc is very consider.able : in D37-38 the 
value of the exports was (‘stimated at 2,019,2.V.» rup. 
Total luiblic revenue in tin* same yi ar. 4.738,007 nip.; 
('xpemlitiire, 520,077 nq). ; so that in a pecuniary jHiint 
of view it is a very valuable possession. 

Tanjore was never permanently conquered by the i\Io- 
hamiiiedaiis, and Hindoo institution.s and edifici'S have 
been jiresorved in it in mucli purity and perfection. In 
almost every village* tliere is a pagoda, with a lofty gate- 
way of mas.sive though not elegant arcliitocture, in wliien 
sundry Bralimins are niaiutaiiu'il ; and on ail Hie great 
roads leading to these places are choultries for the ac- 
conmiodaiion of pilgrims. The district has been noted 
for the prevalence of .sutlt’C.<i. In antiquity it constituted 
If.e jtriiu'ipality of Chola, wlicnce the whole coast alUr- 
'\ards acquired the name of ('oromandcl. It was oon- 
ipiered by the Mahratlas in 1075 ; but we came quietly 
into its possession in 1799, on eondition of allowing the 
rajah a lac of star pagodas and a lillh part of its nett re- 
venue annually, {Madras Almanac J'or 18,38; llamilfvu ; 
and Pari. Reps.) 

Tanjork, h large city of llindostaii, cap, of the above 
distr., in a plain S, of the Coleroon, and 170 rn. S.E. 
Madras. Lat. RP 4.V N., long. 79^ 12' E. Its pop. is not 
stated, hilt is probably from 3.5,0(i0 to 40, 0(;0, It is said 
lo be nearly Gm. in circ., and consi.sts of two separate 
portions, both fortified; one compri.sing tlie palace and 
other public buildings ; and the other a ei'lehrateil pa- 
goda, iierhaps the liiiest s[)e( imeu in India of a pyramidi- 
cal temple. Its grand tower is 199 ft. in lieight, and is 
remarkable for its simplicity. In a covered area in this 
temple is a bull earvcii in black granite, 10 ft. in length, 
hv 12^ ft. in height, deemed one of the be.st works of 
Hindoo art. Close to the temple stands an English 
‘hurch. According to Hamilton, 'ranjore appears to 
nave been pretty strongly fortitied ; and the city is more 
•Regularly buiit, and has a larger pi’ojiortioii of solid and 
y.Hi^mental edifices than any other native town S. of the 
Krishna. In the palace Is a group of the late rajah and 
ms tutor, the Danish missionary Schwartz, executed at 
Hie desire of the rajah by Flaxmaii. The British resi- 
dency is outside the w-alls to the S, Tanjore was nnsne- 
besieged by the British in 1749, and the French 
Vi but was taken by tlie former in 1773. {Hamilton ; 

tT; 'if* 

1 AOUMINA (an. Taurominium, or Tauronirtiititn^, 

town of Sicily, prov. Messina, cap. cant., on a high. 
‘*>ggy mountain, on the E. coast of the island, about 
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half-way between Messina and Catania, being 30 m. 
S.W. the former, .and 31 m. N.K. the latter. Pop., in 
1831, 3,029. Travellers speak in the highest terms of I he 
Riirroundiiig scenery. “ Were I,” says Swinburne, “to 
name a place that pos-sesses every grand and beauteous 
qualifieatioii for forming a picture — a place on which 1 
shouhl wish to emjiloy the powiTs of a Salvator or a 
I’oiissin, 'raormiiia should be the object of my choice. 
Every thing belonging to it is in a large, sublime style.” 
It is fortified by an irregular wall and lines, constructed 
by the Saracens, surmounted by an old Saracenic castlo 
and more modern works ; and above all, on (he summit 
of a tabb'd clilf, is the ineonsidm’able town and military 
post of Mola. Tliough raorniina has an immoderate 
proportion of convents and large buildings, it is ill 
biiilt and «lirty, and, n<'i|u itl'-iandiiig Us elevated situa- 
tion, it is said to bo but iiiiiilb rcutl} healthy. {S?npl/i.) 
On a fmuitaiii, in tlie main street, pin t of tlie statue of a 
centaur, with the addition of a coi'per nimbus, is held to 
repre.seiit St. I’aneras, a native of tlie town, and its pro- 
tector 1 

Taormina has some splendid remains of antiquity.. 
Its theatre, which is most j)robably of (Jreek origin, ig 
tlie oliject of universal admiration. It is of very ample 
dimensions, being capable of accoinmoiiating no fewer 
th.an 40,000 speet.itors ( Sn>y/fi). and is wonderfully well 
preserved. It i.s i.iini ip.'illv im at .itfl in the slope of tlio 
mountain, its seats being hewn out of tlie rock : the 
proscenium and parts connected with the stage are built 
of brick, and are nearly cntiic ; the space allotted to tbo 
orchestra is also preserved, as well as the dre.ssing- 
rooin.s of the actors. Its greatest breadth (measured on 
the plan in Russtll's Sicily) is about 300 ft, ; its extreme 
leiiglh, 300 ft. ; audit is so admirably contrived that, 
even now, the slightest noise, as the tearing of a piere of 
paper on the stage, is distinctly hoard in tlie most distant 
j»ai t of the theatre, Tlie .seats command the most su- 
perb views of Mount Etna, Aci Reale, (2itania,'and, it is 
.said, of the country even as far as Syracuse. ” The 
spot,” says Sir R. (b’lloare, ” seems to have been created 
for a public edifice :^ehind and before are steep preci- 
pi('<*s, which leave jn.st room sullieient to place this most 
noble and magnificent structure. 1 visited it frequently, 
and never left it without regret.” (ii. 193.) In addition 
to the theatre, Taormina lias an entire side of a nauma- 
eliia, upwards of 350 ft. in length, with the remains of the 
aqueduct anil the reservoirs tliat supplied it with water ; 
and in every direction round tlu* town are sepulchres, 
eenotaph.s, tesselati'd pavements, remains of remarkable 
odilices, »\o., attesting its ancient wealth and magnifi- 
cence. The churches have little remarkable, though that 
of St. Rancras ajipeared to Sir R. C, Iloaro to be of 
(Ircciaii origin, and jiroliably, he says, the olde.st build- 
ing in tlie town. 'J'lie l.ioininiean convi'iit lias a large 
court, surrounded with columns of line brown and white 
marble. The iiihabs. have some trade in wines and 
hein|), the former being, it is said, of superior quality, 
though very inferior to what they must have been in an- 
tiqiiity, when they occupied a high place at the Roman 
haiupiets. 

Taiirominiiiin i.s of uncertain origin ; it was taken by 
Diony.sius the Elder, in the 94th Olympiad, or about 
jiniio 403 B, 0. A Roman colony was settled in it by 
.Itillus Caesar. The ancient city was ruined by the Sara- 
cens in 908 ; since which it has never recovered any con- 
siderable portion of its ancient importance. {Smyth's 
Sicily, p, 128. 129. ; Russell, p. 2H — 218. ; SirR.C. IJoare, 
Class. Tow?', p. 194 — 2(K). ; Swinbt/nic ; Rrydone.) 

TARANTO (an. I'arenfum), a famous city and sea- 
port of S. Italy, kingd. of Naples, cap. of the prov. 
Otranto, anciently ono of the wealthiest and most cele- 
brated cities of Magna (lra*eia, near the N. extremity of 
the flulph of Taranto, 42 m. \V. S.W. Brindisi, and 
100 m. E.S.E. Naples. Lat. 40'^ 28 ' N. ; long. 17^^ 35' E. 
Top. e.stimated by Burgess and others at 18, ()()(). It 
stands on what was formerly an isthmus, hut is now an 
island, separating the guiph. or outer sea, from .an inner 
bay, called the Little Sea {Ma} e Piccolo), 15 or /Ii m. in 
clrc. At its N. extremity is the old channel, leading to 
the M.are IMccolo, crossed by a bridge about 100 yards in 
length, over which an .aqiioduet is brought, conveying 
Wtiter to the city from the mmuitains of Mutina, about 
12 m. distant. The channel on the S. side of the town 
is artificial, having been originally opened by Ferdi- 
nand I., and d(*epened by IMiiiip 11. : it also is crossed 
bv a bridge about .50 yards in length. In antiquity the 
citadel occupied the site of the modern city. 

The harbour of Taranto is e.xccllent, and might, with 
little difficulty, be made all but iierfeet. In antiquity 
the Mare Piccolo, or inner bay, w as the principal ren- 
dezvous of the Tareuline ships, where they lay perfectly 
secure from hostile attacks, and as safe in other respects 
as if they had been in dock. The entrance to the inner 
bay is now, however, so choked up with rubbish, tiiat it 
is ae'v . 'b'p only to small boats ; but it might be easily 
clean'd out, and the basin rendered as useful as ever. 
Adjoining ibo town, the Marc J’Iccolp has from 4 to 0 
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fathoms water. The present, or outer harbour, fs at efRirt to maintain her Independence; and as she knew 
once extensive and safe. There are 4 fathoms water that her own forces were inadequataior such a struggle, 
close to the town; and the bav, which is capacious, is she wisely sought assistance from mhers ; and it was at 
protected bv the islands of St. rcter and St. Paul. her instigation that Pyrrhus invaded Italy. After the. 

Its situation is striking and singular, and despite the departure of Pyrrhus, Tarentum attached herself to the 
change in its fortunes, Swinburne says its appearance is party of Hannibal ; anti it was not owing to any deficiency 
replete with wondt rful beauties. The ancient city ex- of bravery, but to treachery, that Fabius ultimately ob- 
tended along the shores both of the gulph and the Mare tained possession of the city. 

Piccolo, and the walls which ran from the one to the The conduct of the Homans on this was consistent 
other formed the base of the triangular space which it with their behaviour on every similar occasion. The 
covered. Of it.s magnificent huililings, which included city was delivered up to military execution ; and such of 
« temple of Neptune, the guardian deity of the city, the Inhab., amounting to about .30,CKJ0, as had escaped tlio 
scarcely any vestiges exist, except the outlines of an am- ina.ssacre, were .sr*kl for slaves. ( Lfvius, lib. xxvli. caps 
phitheatre, some substructions of apparently a Homan 13—16.; Plutarch's Life qf Fabius, ^c.) 
work, and an immense mass coinpose<l of fragments of Tarentum never fully recovered from this dreadful 
pottery. “ The shape of the modern city has been, with blow' ; though, notwithstanding the preference shown by 
some justice, assimilated to a ship, being wide in the the Homans for Brundusiinn, she had again become, in 
centre, and tapering at each end. The principal street .Strabo’s time, a considerable city. A little totlieN.K. 
runs from one of its ex^^remities to the other In a waving of 'I’arentum. near the (iaiesus, were situated the fertil« 
line; and narrow and tortuous communications lead to valley and ridge of AuUm, the beauties of which 
two other parallel streets; one of which extends along been described in such glowing terms by Horace. (LinT 
the waters of the outward gulph, but consider.ably above ii. (m 1. 6.) In addition to the anthoritieir referred to 
their level, and is defended from their fury by a paraju't above, see also Ancient Universal Histori/, xli. HO. and 
wall and projecting battery. Here the best houses are 308. 800. id.) 

situated. The Marina .on the contrary, which borders 'J'AH.AHR, a maimfacturing town of the .S. of France, 
the inner bay, or Mare Hiccolo, is 8t'arc<dy raised above dep. Rhone, Cap. cant., in a narrow valley on the road 
its .surface ; and nothing can i)rcscnt a stronger contrast from Paris to I^yons, ‘20 m. .\V. the latter. Pop., in 
than the crowded, filthy, but li\ely appearance of the IH.dO, .5,91)0 ; or, Inc. comm., 7,76‘2. It is the centre ol a 
last, <tpposcd to the quiet, clean, but de.scrted aspect of manufacture of plain and figured muslins, which, within 
the former. The Marina is inhabited entirely by tislier- a circle of from 10 to *20 leagues of inountainotis courifi v, 
men and their families, who ('oiistitiitc more than half employs wholly or in part at least 50,000 hands, alxait 
the pop. of the place.” {Craven, Tour, p. 17t5.) I'he ‘20.0(M) being adult handloom weavers, from 15,()()it tn 
cathedral, dedicated to San Pataldo, a native of Ireland, ll),00() women and children employed subsidiary to thcK-, 
is Jichly adorned within, and has a .silver statue of its from 4,000 to .5,tM)U employed as agents or otherwise l)y 
patron saint, some ancient coiumtis, inlaid work in pie/re tin* manufacturers, the rest, chiefiy females, being ocdi- 
dure, &c. Tar.anto has a fortnidablc looking castle corn- pied in embroidering or figuring the plain goods. 
inanding it.s harbour, numf'mus convents, a diocesan of tin* weavers, &c. work at their own homes, and tlx* 
semid.ary, two hospitals, an orphan asylum, and inanu- mnnufacturers do not generally carry ()n businc'ss on a 
factures* of linen and cotton fabrics, vcivr'ts. Ac. 'i'he large scale, or employ many hands. There is one lae- 
gr<*.4t articles of commerce are oil and shell-fish. 'I'he tory, however, (that of the Mes.srs. Macculloch from 
taste for the latter l.s said to prwail at Tar.into in a filasgow',) in which from 160 to ‘2(;0 hands are cinplo} cd, 
greater degree than in anv other part of (ho kingdom ; and goods are produced which arc said to be fully c«ni.il 
and when f’rnven visited tfio citv, the governor drew a to those of (llasgow. though we are not di.sposed to place 
revenue from this branch of trade of about ‘24.000 <iuoats implicit confidence in this statement, ” A portion of (lie 
a year. Swinburne speaks of having partaken at a single weavers in the country get from 7.5 cents, to 1> Ir. a 
meal of 15 difTerent sorts of shell-lisb. ( Trav., i. 237.) day ; those of the town from 2 fr to 2 fr. ,50 c. and sonie- 
The neigh boiirbond was anciently fatnous for the tnurer times 3 fr., according to their skill. 'J'iic iiinnulacliocr 
nf\i\ purf>ura, l>tit these have been' superseded by muscles, furni.sbcs only the reed and the upper mounting, all flio 
oystcr.s, &r., which arc reared m immense numbers in rest being at the expense of the workmen, 'rhosi* who 
the Marc Piccolo. are in the town weave all the year round, whereas those 

'i’arentum was eitlier originally founded, or, as is most in the country do not weave for more than seven imaulis 
probable, occuftied by a colony from Sparta, about anno a year, the remaining five months being occupied in 
7<)0 B.C. The colonists, iiifiueuccd, no doubt, by the agricultural employnient.” {llundhHjtn h'eavers' Jlcp. 
advantageous situation of their new country for a seat i. I‘2I. > 

of commerce and commercial navigauion. became in no 'I'he 'I'arnre weav<*r.s are pretty well lodg<'d, fed, and 
very lengthened period distinguished for their profi- clothed; and Villcrme relates, ./<• nr eonnats aueune 
cieni yin these departments of industry, and their city fabrique en Prance on les tiAieiands tn'aieni paru avoir 
is admitted to have l)een the greatest emporium of .S. des nta urs et des habitudes meilleuresy aneuue viUc 
lUily, or Magna (Jrtecia. Tarentus I.acedu’tuoniorum manujacturi^re qui tn'ail ajfert tnoins d'ivroiincs et 
opus, Calahriar qiumdam, et ApuUtv, tvtiusqnc1.uc.ania' tnoins dc libertins que Tararc. ( 'I’ableau des (Juvrici !., 
caput, cum mapnitudine et rnuris portvque nobilis, turn Sec. i. 188.) 

mirnbilis situ: quippe in i/isis Adriatic i viaris faucibus TAHASCON, a town of Franco, dep. Bnuclu's-dii- 
postta, in otnncs terras, Jstriarn, Illt/rtcutn, Epirum, Rhone, cap. cant., on the Rhone, opposite Hcam'airc, 
Achajam, Africam, Siciliam vela diiniitit. (Fiorus, lil». i. with which it communicates by a new susftension-bridgc, 
cap. 18.) Polybius abo has ably stated the commercial 13 m. F. hy S. Ni.smes. Pop., in 1836,9.220. It is snr- 
advantages enjoyed by 'rarenturn. (Lib. x. l>ng. 1.) rounded with walls Hanked by towers, and is comniantled 
The history of this great city is very imperfectly by a castle on a rock overhanging the river, built in tlx* 
known. Her government, like that of most rdher Greek L'Uh century, and formerly the residence of the Uemnts oi 
states, was different at different pcrlfnls, heing sometimes Provence. 'I’he streets arc wide and regular, and one ot 
administered l»y kings or tyrants, and somidiincs by the tiie principal is lined with arcades, 'fhe par. church, a 
people. She was distinguished not only by her wealth fine Gothic edifice of fhe Jlth century, has a liclilv 
and commerce, but by the .splendour of her public build- sculptured entrance, and a subterranean chapel, In whu ii 
ings and w'orks of art. She also became a favourite seat Is a marble statue of St. Martha. Tarascon has a pnb- 
of literature and science ; and the followers of Pytha- He library, a theatre, town-hall, court of justice two 
gnras, though proscribed in other iiarts of Italy, found hospitals, barracks, Ac. ; and In the neiglibourhoiHl i.'* 
here a safe asylum. 7 he famous philosopher Archytas, very extensive nursery called the Pepmtere dc 
a dfsciidc of 'Pythagoras, was repeatedly placed by the twlle. It has, also, manufactures of silk and wooix n 
«tifrrag4*g of hi.s fell{»w-cltizen.s at fhe head of the go- stuffs, some trade in boat-buildiug, and in wine, 
vemmenl ; and shewed, by his judicious conduct in civil and oil. (//t/go, art. Bouches^du-lihoiu' ; Ounlc * 

aifiirs. and as leader of the armies of the republic, that Voyageur. kc.) t 

he was no less eminent as an administrator and a TaHBK» (an. Bieorra^ post Tarvia), a town <• 
general, than as a moralist, a in<*chani8t, and a geometer. France, dep. Hautes Pyrenees, of which it is the cai'M 
{Hrurleri, Hist. Philosoph., I. 1118. ; see, also, Horace's in a line plain, on the Adour, here crossed by ** Y . 

Ode to Archytas, lii». i. ode 28.) briilge ot 6 arches, 24 ra. K. by S. Pau. 1 ‘T ’ ‘ ’ 

'I'he refinement prodiice<l by the accnmiilation of 12,500. It is one of the best built and cleanest to • 
wealth and the culture of literature and the fine arts, hat the S. of France. Us Iwtuses, t^t'us^ructed ch c 
lx*t*n supposed by most ancient writers, ami by their marble, stone, or brick, and roofed with 

copyists in mo<lem times, t<» have had a most injurious usually gardens attached, of considerable ,jj 

tnnuence over the martial virtues of the 'rarentines,and main street, containing numerous f' divitlcd 

to have occasioned an all but universal degeneracy and through the centre of the town, wnlcn is “ ^ 

corruption of manners. There does nfit, however, ap- Into three nearly equal portions, by two ^ ^ i 
pear to lie any real ground for such imputations. When spaces; one, the Place dc 'ihe 

the progress of Rome towards universal dominion with trees, and forming a favourite 1’^®^®” ^ ilniially 

brought her armies and flix-ts into the territories and streets crossing the main thoroughfare are aii 8 

seas adjoining Tarentum, the latter did not seek to pur- wide and regular, and nearly all lead imo s 

chase a treacherous truce, by submitting to tlie dictates of which there are .% surrounding „,«fer froi«> 

the Roman generals. On the contrary, she made every Every quarter of Tarbes Is well supplied w 
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the Hver. There are few public cdlflce9 worth notice. 
The most so Is the Bjrefecture, formerly the bishop’s pa- 
lace, a buihling of omerent dates, but with an imposing 
general ctt’ect. The cathedral is on the site, and, it is 
said, consists of a portion of the ancient fortress of Bi- 
ftorra ; it is internally adorned with some columns of 
Italian breccia. The old castle of the counts of Tarbcs 
now s(!rvGs for the prison. Tim college and theatre are 
handsome, Tarbes is a bishop’s see, the seat of tribu- 
nals of primJiry jurisdiction an«l commerce, a forest 
hoard, &c., and has schools of design and architecture, a 
royal depdt d'italonSy and some manufactures, principally 
of copper, Iron, and other metals. It is the great com- 
nujrcfal entrevdt for the country immediately N. of the 
Pyrenees, ana has a large market, once a fortnight, fre- 
quented by individuals from a distance of even 2U leagues 
round. “ Here,” says Inglis, “ for the first time, one 
perceives a slight approximation to the usages of the 
country that lies bey on 1 the majestic harrier of the 
jfyrenees. This is visible in the dress of the women, 
who no longer cover their heads with bonnets, hats, caps, 
or handkerchiefs, but with scarlet squares of woollen 
stuff, trimmed with bla<^k, which they throw over the 
head and 8hould(?r8, something in tin; form of the Spanish 
mantilla. c\'C." (1 nulls' s Pyrenees, &c., T2^.) Tarbes is 
on the direct road to Baggeres de Bigorre (which see), 
and to Bareges, distant only about 22 m. S. (lingo, art. 
Hantes Pyrhi^es ; Diet. Ot og., i^c.) 

TARN, a dep. of France, reg. S., formerly \nc. in 
I-inguedoc ; principally between lat. 43° 30' and 44'-* 10' 
and Jong. 1^ 30' and 3'^ K., having, N. and N.K., Avey- 
ron ; S.E. and S., Ilerault and Audo ; S.W., Haute 
(laronne ; and N.VV., Tarn-et-(iaroune, Area, 573,077 
hectares. Pop., in lK3r), 3.30,844. This dep. is enclosed 
by mountain-ranges on the N.E. and S. ; ii slopes to the 
W., in which direction its rivers, the chief of which are 
the Tarn, Agout, anil Vionr, have their courses. The 
Tarn rises in Mount Lozere, and flows in a general .S.VV. 
directif)n, through the deps. Lozere, Aveyron, and Tarn, 
fo about 15 m. from 'I'oulouse, where it turns N.W., and 
ultimately falls into the Garonne, 22m. above Agen. Its 
I)rincipal afllueuts are the Aveyron, on the right or N. 
sid(', and the Agout on the left. Florae, Miihau, Alby, 
Montaubau, and Moissao are on it.s banks. It i.s na- 
vigable for about IK) in. from its embouehure. In 1824, 
the arable lands in this dep. w(*re estimated to comprise 
32(1, 410 hectares ; meadows 41,848 do. ; vineyards, 31,243 
do.; woods, 80.201 do.; and heaths and wastes, 61, 430 do. 
{OJflc. Ttihh'ft.) With the exception of the mountain 
tracts, the soil, speaking generally, is extremely good ; 
and the valleys are not inferior in fertility to any in 
France. Agriculture, how'ever, i.s in a very backwarii 
state ; .and the rotation of crops can hardly be said to be 
introduced. But the supply of corn, notwithstaiiding, 
exceeds what is required mr home consumption. It 
produces from 400,(K)0 to 4.50,000 hectolitres of wine, of 
which that of Gaillac, partly red and partly white, is the 
best. The former has une couleur tres/oncee, beaueonp 
de corps, du spiritueux, et un bon gout. (Juilten.) It is 
improved by a sea voyage : tho white wines have similar 
qualities. Before the introduction of imligo into com- 
merce, a good deal of woad was raised in tiic dep., and 
it is still cultivated round Alby. Cattle, of a good 
bleed, are rather numerous ; and the produce of wool is 
estimated at 150,000 kilogr. a year. In 1835, of 04,47'.) 
properties subject to the contrih. fonciirc, 42,613 were 
a.s.sesNcdat less than .5 fr., and only 1U7 at from 1,000 fr. 
upwards. There are mines of iron, copper, coal, and 
marble. Near Alby is a very extensive work for the j 
conversion of iron into steel. The manufaeturcof cotton 
and woollen fabrics and yarn, of which Castres is the 
centre, employs about 15,(j()0 hands. Silk furniture stuHs 
are made at Lavaur. Morocco leather, paper, cords, 
glass, copper wares, files, Ac. iu various parts. Tarn is 
otvided into 4 arrunds. ; chief towns, Alby, the cap., 
tiiullac, Castres, and Levaur. It sends 5 mems. to the ; 
Cn. ol Dep. Registered electors, in 1838-9, 2,461. Pub- 
bc revenue. In IKil, 6,4311,455 ; public expenditure, in 
do., 4,513,tMj4. The land-tax, or contribution Joncu re, is 
said to l>e very oppressive in this dc)). This dep. is one 
Ol the chief seats of Protestantism in France, and was 
a principal scene of tho crusades against the the Albi- 
’ * llict. Obog.i French Opieial 
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vln«‘yar(fs 36,703 do. and 
8 4D,387 do. A greater proportion of wheat is 


raised in this than In. any other of the S. deps. of 
France; the estimated produce in 1835 having been 
1,190,000 hectol. Rye, maize, and oats are also grown ; 
and the total urodued of grain considerably exceeds the 
home demand. The produce of wine amounts to about 
450 hectol. a year, of which .about 250,000 are exported, 
and converted into eau de vie. The finest arc the red 
wines of the arrond. of Castel Sarrazin, tiie best of which 
have a fine colour, du spiritueux, et tm bun gout, (Jultien, 
244.) but the greater portion are inferior. Prunes, flax, 
hemp, and oil-seeds are among the other principal arti- 
cles of culture. Irrigation is not well understood ; and 
the produce of hay is small. Live stock arc, in conse- 
quence, less numerous than in the adjacent deps. ; the 
quality of the wool is inferior. Hogs and poultry are 
extensively fattened ; the former for export to Spain. 
In 18.35, of 85,711 properties subject to the contrib. fan-, 
cicre .32,712 were assessed at less than 5 fr., and only 95 
.at 1 ,000 fr. or upwards. The want of capital is a for- 
midable obstacle to the progress of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Some coarse woollen stuffs, with stockings and 
other fabrics of silk are made at Montauban ; serges, 
linen cloths, and woollen yarn in the arrond. of Castel- 
Sarrazin ; and there .are some considerable tanneries, 
pajier and flour mills, &c. Tarn-et-Garonne was made 
a dep. by Napoleon, on account of the importance of its 
capital, Montauban. It is divided into .3 arronds., and 
sends 4 mems. to tho Ch. of Dep. Registered electors, 
in 18;i8-9, 2,125. Total public revenue, in 1831, 6,108,515 
fr. (//wgt), art. Tarn-et-Garorme ; Qffteinl Tables, 

'J’vVllIt A GONA (iiu. 'J'arraco), a city and sea- port of 
Spain, in Catalonia, cap. prov. of its own name, at the 
mouth of the Francoli, in tho Mediterranean, 45 m. 
W.S.W. Barcelona. Pop., according to Mifiano, 11,000. 
This once famous city is now contracted to a space 
which covers only a small portion of its ancient limits, 
and is ill built and dirty. A large and broad streqt, with 
some handsome edifices, has, however, been laid out 
within the present century. Its fortifieations consist, 
besides the town walls, of two castles, and several bat- 
teries to protect the harbour ; but the height on which 
the city stands is edhamanded by Mount Olivo. The 
river iraneoli, ailjacent to the city, is crossed by a 
narrow bridge of six arches, and the town is entered by 
six gates. Townsend says, “ Tarragona, of all the cities 
in Spain, would give the most agreeable employment to 
the antiquary. Here he would admire the remains of 
an amphitheatre, of a circus, of the palace of Augustus, 
of temples, and of an extensive aqueduct, with fortifi- 
cations, w’liich, although of a more recent date, are 
ancient.” {Journey, Ac., iii. 311.) But, acco.ding to 
Inglis, in 1833, the remains of the amphitheatre were 
then little more than vi.sihle. Near 'I'arragona is the 
building called the tomb of the tScipios, in which the 
father and uncle of S. Africanus, who were killed in 
battle with the Carthageni.ms, are said, though on no 
good authority, to have been buried. It is ftbout 19 It. 
sip .and 28 ft. in height, resembling the tomb of Tlieron 
at Girgenti. In the front, facing the sea, are statues of 
two warriors in a mourning jiosture, roughly cut out of 
the stones of the sepulchre, and much worn by the sea 
air. The inscription is so much defaced tliat it can 
hardly be deciphered. The cathedral of Tarragona is 
worth a visit, particularly the court and cloisters, which 
are surrounded w'ith numerous pillars. 

'I’lie archhishoprie is one of tlie most ancient in Spain, 
having exi.sted in the 7th century. It has several con- 
vents, an hospital, a .seminary, academies of design and 
naval architecture, other superior schools, a theatre, Ac. 

“ Tarragona is the chief exporting port of Catalonia. 
Its exports consi.st of nuts, alinond.s, wines, and brandy. 
The nuts sent to the English market are know n by the 
name of Barcelona nuts ; but they are neiiher grown 
near, nor exported from Barcelona. 'I'hey arc grown 
more in the interior of the prov., and are all exported 
from Tarragona. The average export of nuts to England 
is from 2.'), 000 to 30.(KK) bags (I to a ton) a year. 'I’he 
export of almonds i.s about 12,000 b;igs. From 3,000 to 
to r),.500 pipe.s of wine arc ti.xported from 'I'ai ragona to 
Rio Janeiro, Guernsey, Jersey, Ac. ; and about 400 pipes 
of brandy are exported chiefly for Cette and Cadiz, from 
whieli pUaees it tind.s its way into the w ine butts of Bor- 
<leanx and Xeres. Cork-wood and rork-bark are also ex- 
ported from Tarragona.” {Inglis's Spain in 1H30, ii. 277.) 

IMiny says that Tarraco was founded by the Soipios, 
who planted a colony in it (lib. iii. cap. 3.) ; but most pro- 
bably it bad been founded previously, and was only in- 
cre.ased by the Soipios. It was the seat of a principal 
tribunal, and was, in fact, not merely the ca|)ital of His- 
pania Citerior, or Tarracouensis, but of Spain, under 
the Rom.nis. Augustus resided in it for a short jieriod, 
and Hadrian enlarged its port and erected a mole. It 
was taken by the Goths in 467, and by the Moors in 714, 
from whom it was retaken by Alfonso of Aragon in 1220. 
It wa.'. i‘veral limes tho place of meeting of the States of 
Catalonia. In 1705 it was captured by the Engli.sh, who 
at lii at iiite.i'.ied to retain it as a military post, but after- 
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'Wards abandoned It for Gibraltar. In 1811 It was taken TAVISTOCK, a pari, bor., market-town, and par. of 
and sacked by the French under Sucbet. Oroslns the Kngland, co. Devon, bund. Tavistock, on the Tavy, i:{ 
historian is said to have been a native of Tarraco, though m. N. Plymouth. Area of par., wkwh Is identical with 
the fact ha* been disputed. {Mtilano ; Toivnscfid ; In- tho pari, bor., 11,600 acres. Pop., in 1831, The 

giis ; Trav.^ S(C. ; Ccllarii .Geoff. /fnhV/ua, t. MO.) town is on tho N.W. bank of '.the river, here crossed liy 

TAKSUS, a celebrated city of antiquity, and still a throe bridges, and from wliicli tho ground rises, by a 
town of some import.anee, in Asia Minor, pachallc of steep acclivity on both sides, to tho lieight of several 
Itchil, cap. sanjak. on tho Cydnus. about 12 in. from tlio hundred foot. A very contracted valley from the N. i^ 
Mo<iiterranoan, and N2 m. \V,N.\V. .Soanderoon. J,nt. also occupie<l liy honsos closely packed together. The 
Jti'.IO" N. ; long. .31'^ -Id' •1.5" K. Its permanent pop. parts of the town built on iiigiier ground to the N., or 
is e.'timated at about r.WK). {liowrhtfi's /u/*.) ; but dur- overlooking the more expanded valley to the W., art? ol 
ing winter a great many 'I'uiki'iii. Greek, and Armenl.in more modern date. Tlic street.*, in many parts, are iire- 
fnmilies flock into the town. Tlie modern town doe.s not gular and indifferently paved ; but the liouses arc good, 
cor-er one fourfli part of the area occupied by the city and the town generaily is plea.sant. Tavi.stock appear, 
under the Homans, and iV'w ve.^tige.s remain of its former t4» have oweti its origin to an abbey of black friars, 
inagnitieence. 'I'he remains of a Uieatre, and of a spa- founded here by an e.arl of Devon, in liOi. At tlie di.sso. 
cions circular building, an ancient gateway, and beyond Intion of the mon.isteries, this abbey, along with the 
the walls a singnl,\r and solid structure, 120 pace.* in lordship of tin; town, was given by the king to .lohn 
length, by about r.O in hrca»itb, are among the principal. Lord Russell, tiie ancestor of the present Duke of Red, 
Some traces are perceptible of the more ancient walls, for<l. Some remains of the monastic editico still exist ; 
but those now inclosing tiie town are not supposed by the former refectory is now used as an assembly-rooui. 
Kinneir to be of an e.arller date than the time of flarouii and near one of tiie bridges is a large handspme arcln (1 
A1 Ilascbid, in the Hfh or !Uh century : and tiie eastlc is .nid pinnach'd gateway, apparently of tli<> time of Henry 
said to have been built by Bajazet. The bouses .seldom \'l. Tlie principal remains of I’avistoek abbey are lii 
exceed one .story in height ; they are terrace-roofed, and the perpendicular style. The par. tburch has I aish s, a 
the greater part an? ^on^trm■ted witli hewn stoin*, fur- chancel, a tower at the W. end, and in its interior are 
nisbed by the more ancient edifices. Tht're .are two pub- several good inonument.s. The living, a vicarage, woitli 
lie baths, a number of mosques, several e.aravan serais, a a year, is in the gill of the Duke of Biaiford. 'rherc 

small cburcli. ficc. The plain around T.arsns is very fer- are nmetiug-liouses for Wesloyans. Independents, Lni- 
tile, and cultivated by Greeks, chiefly for corn and cotton, tarians, I'rieiids, \c., a large and convenient worklum.'.e, 
w hicli last is a principal artich* of export, the others be- a n.atioual school, chiefly supported liy the Duke of Red- 
ing wool, liees' wax, gall-nuts, oor.pi'r. goat.s’ hair and Bird, .some small educational emdow nients, almshouses, 
skins, ox and buffihi bides, and hair sacks. 'I'lie river and otlier pulitic charities, 'ravistuck w’as one of the 
i’ydnus is now naiigable only liy very .small boats, and four stannary towns in tlie co., and is governed by a poi t 
the greatest |»art of the prorhice exported is .shipped at reeve, chosen yearly at the lord’.s court, who is al.so tlie 
Mersia, a fiort or ro,ad.ste:ul about fiwir hours’ journey W.. r< turning otliccr of the borough. It has sent 2mcnis, t<» 
at w'hieh there is sai«i to la* good anchorage all tin* ye.ir the llou.«<* of G. since the 2-ld of Kdward I. ; the right of 
round. The value of the imports aj>il export.* "may voting, down to tin* Hi'fonn Act, having been in rnc- 
amount to about IfH'.OiU)/. a year each. {Jhurriu". liip. doldcrs of inheritance in po.sse.ssioii inhabiling within tin' 
on St/ria ; Gcog. Journ.. Szc ; Kiuitrir. ^c.) bor. 'I'lie pop. is cbielly agricultural, tbovigh sonie 

Nothing is know n of the origin of 'I'c.rsus ; l»Mt it is serg<*s and coarse linens arc made. utuI mining ami tin' 
nbnn iantly certain that it was very ancient, and that it h.id working of iron occupy a few hands. Markets en l i i- 
either been originally hmnded by Greeks, or bad sub.\e- day.s. F.ilrs. .Ian. 17., May (»., Sept. 0., ()ct, 10, atid 
qnentlv received a Gr<'ci.in c<»l<mv. It was the metro- Dec. 1 1., for eatth*. 'J’avistork gives the title of marqti's 
polio of Cilicia, .and was c.antured by both Cyrus and to the Duke of Redford. Sir Francis Drake, the I'aimnis 
Alexander. It continued to fiouri'h und«>r tin* sncee.«sors . navigator and nav.d eoinmander, helongeil to tho iiiuiie- 
of the l.ifter. and mider the ivomans. Stralto s.ays it w as ■ diate vicinitv of Tavistock, where lie was born in or 
very nopidous ai d f ow erful ; and be f.irther a<lds, th.it > near 154''. ( /{(luruiurt/ /ieport, ^c.) 

its schools of philosophy. lit< rature, and .scienee were .su- I TA CNTON, a pari. bor. and m.arket-town of liiig- 
|>i*rior even to those of Afliens and .Vlexandria (lib. xiv. 1 ; | land, eo. Somerset, W. division, bund. Tannton De.ui; 
an<l tbongli this be obviously an extr.avat;;nit eulogy, j on the Tone, here crossed by a stone bridge ol two 
there c.an Ik* noqni'siiou that it was a most distinguished [ an lies, 37 m. S.W. Rristo). Area of pari, bor., abeiu 
seat of learning. St. Taul, tiie .apostle of tlie Gentiie.s, ! l.-ldO acres. Pop., in 18 , dl, 12.118. Tnnnton is om' oi 
wa.s a native of Tarsus, where he was bfirn in tlie the principal towns in the co. ; the main streets arc 
Second year of the Chri-tian a*ra, _^iii when* he ac«piir<*<l ] spacious, well paved, and lighted with gas. They nm 
a comju'tent knowledge of (ooi'K litrr.vnirc Itefore he ■ nmstly from 1'. to W. .and from N. to .S., tho town being 
went to study the law of Mo.es at Jeritsab rn. To Ingra- al»oul 1 m. in length, and nearly as inneh in width. '1 Ix' 
t'.-itc them.'.efvi** with .Iidius Cje.sar, the inh.ibs. r hanged : h-unes are generally good, and have frequently extnii- 
tlie name of tin* city to Julif'poiis ; and it is plain, from I ^ive outlets ami gaidi'ns; tho anpejiranco of tiie tow n 
the statement of St' P.uil (Acts. xvid. i*' ). that .some of ' imiic.ite.s a prosperou.s, respectalilo cnniiiiunity. 'i’lniv 
them, if not all, ranked a« Rom.ao eitizi*!.*. Taisii.^ f»ro. ’ are. however, several lanes ami rourt.s (popularly calli'd 
due»‘d several other distinguished individuals; among j c '//■/:«•.¥) br.ancldng from the main stpeet, which were 
whom m.iy be spc< ifn d Antipater. the .stoic; Atheno- : fonnerly tilled with Inhabs. but little aliove the eomlilion 

dorus, the jihilo.sopher. and friend of Aognstu.s, Ac. { of p uiper.s, who had been drawn into these close ami 
( Cf'llarii Gengraphia Antiqi/a, it. 2 . 1 1, ; Ancit ni L^nivcnal ' nnwhole.some recossi s to be within tbo limits of the bar.. 

Jlixtorp, vi. i;u. Hvo.ed. See.) | and to exerci.se the franchise extended to every inhal'ila’d 

T.AKTARY, TAH TARY, or TURKF.Sl’AN, a vr ry ; Imusekeeper. {Unutui. Ilrmrt.) Tlie most striking pul i c 
extensive region of Central .Asia, partly eomprised in I edifice is .St. Mary Magdalen's chnrrh, in an opi n M'H ■ '> 
the Chinese emydre. nnd jiartly distrilmtcd .among states ' the heart of the town. It i* 'jm ft. in h iigih I'v *■'' " 
of Bokhaua, Ri lu Kni\ Ko.x an, the Kiuom.s ; greatest br<‘adth. Its nave is divided into .5 aisle.* hv j 

StkI’PK, whicli .«ee, rows of clustered rolnmns, gnpnorting bluiitlj -point' d 

TATT.A. a town of N.W. Hirdostan, an<l one of the [ an h<*s ; and at its W. extremity is an elegant qtiadiil 'h- 
prlncipal in Sinde, near tiie Indus, about 130 rn. above | ral tovn-r, with a pinnacle at eiflier cortier, their ento' 
its mouth, and .'i.'im. .S.W. Ilyder.diad, Lat. 24'-' 41' N., j In ight being 1.50 ft. 'Pbis eluircbis richly decorated l’od> 
long, 17' K. Pop. estimat<*d at less than Fi.OttO, bj' | without ami within, nnd has mimerous niomnnenrs. .i 
Burnes, who describes it as “ an open town, built on i tine organ, Ac. Mtu h of its dettoralion is .said to he i 
rising ground in .a low v.nllcy. The hooves ar«* formed ■ to Henry \'ir., In return for tbo strt'iuion« suppeit 
of wotM and wickerwork, plastered over with <rarth ; they I the Lancastrian eau.se by Taunton; but the I 

are lofty, with flat roof.H, but very routined, and rrscinble i other parts of the edillco seem to h.ive 
square towers. .Some of the better sort have a base of somewhere about tbo end of the J Ub century. Ri' 
brickwork, but stone has been used only in the foiinda- {Gothic Architecture) says, that this ebnreb is a verj^ ^ ^ 
tions of one nr two mosniirs. A spacloirs brick ino.sqne, example of the enriched perpendiimlar style. ‘ 

built tiy .Shah .lehan. still remain*, but it is rnimbling to the ohl coiiverilual church of Taunton j *, a 

de.c,ny ; .and there i* little else in iriodern Tafta to remiiul Init strong and well-furnlsbed building.* 1 .sir 

one of its former greatnew, ft* commerrial prosperily perpetual curacy, worth 2.51/. a year, i»vin ^ ip,!,.; 

jmsKcd away with tlu* empire of Ilelbl. Of tho weaver.* T. C. Lethbrhlge. There are chapels for 
of toongcen (silk and cotton fabrics), for which It wa.s Wesleyan*. Baptist*, Unitarian*, rriemis, b*'” • V 
once «d famous, 125 families only remain ; and there are lies. Ac. ; the last-named i* a luvndsonm buluU'ig ^ ^ 
not fo merchants in the city. Such has l>een the decay Ignic order. There i* also a 1 ' ranciscan com v . ^ 
of Tatt.’t, 80 populou,s in the days of Nadir Shah. The pyinj; what was originally intended for P'-"' j„ pui 

countrv in St* vicinhy lies neglected, and tmt a small por- tal. At the W. end of the town i* the eastn , ' 
tion of it i* brought under tlUjige." (/ioh/iorn, f. 2t.) time of Henry 1. on the site of aiiotber 
TatLi has been siifiposed to represent the Vailala of the about 700 by Inn. king of the West held 

ancients, and with some reason, sinee at this |»oiiit the comprise* the hall, In which a»si/<ot» for j / , _ juai a 

Indus, as stab'll by Arrian (lib. vl.), divides itRelf Info 2 In Lent, general quarter *e*»lon.s large ; 

branches ; b?Jt no ccncluaire evidence h a.* been elicited I’ourt of request* weekly. 1 he market-noi ^ 

nn H.i« ..,Unf i.vO.ii the eurn-m.ukct, to.\n I" j 
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Epwbly-rooms, .Sfc. ; nnd besidg it is a handsome builiffng Forting»l. The Tummel has Its sources in the moor of 
in the Ionic order, the lower part of which is a fislj and Uannoch, and flowing through the loch of that name, is 
poultry market, imd the tmpcr a library and reading- joined, near the pass of KilliCcrankie, by the CJary, from 
room, museum, ikc. 'J'he Taunton and Somerset Instl- the coniines of Loch Ericht. ' The united river falls into 
tutiou, established in has a spacious reading and the Tay at ][^ogieralt. Near Kinclaven the 'Pay receives 

news-room, and a valuable, thotigh not extensive, library, the united waters of the Alrdlo, the Isla, and other rivers 
'i’here is a neat theatre in the town. The numerous cha- flowing S. from the mountains on the confines of Aber- 
riti( s of 'I'annion include the grammar-school, founded deenshire. At Hiiind Point it receivcfi its important tri- 
in and having a small endowment ( a school for 80 l)iit:iry, tlie l''arn, flowing !<'. from I.iicli Earn. The 

I'-oys and riO girls, .supported l)y voluntary contribution ; basin of Ihe Tny comprises a s|)a<-o of about 2, l()0.gq. m. ; 
several alnisliouses ; tlie Taunton and Somerset llos- and Mr. Sme.atou ascertaiiunl that it carries to the sea 
pital, with acconimodatinn tor 2<» patients ; an eye in- more water tlian even tJie Thames. Its course from its 
iirmary, a lying-in cliarity, <!vc. Tiie town has a weekly source to niUtonuess is estimated at about 1 10 m. It is 
newspaper. * the finest .s.almon river in (rre.it I’ritain ; its fisheries let 

'I'auuton was one of the first town.s in England iti for a l uge .sum ; the lish being mostly convi'yed, pJicked 

which (he woollen mami/acture was establisiu'd ; but in ice, to E^mdoii. 

tin; woollen trade of (lie town lia.s greatly declined, ,and 'rt’IlEHN KiOM', a government of European Russia, 
the iiidustrv of the inlialis. is now chiefly excrci.s<*d in (o tiie E.'oftlie Dniepc-r, and hetw'een tlie government of 
inaiiiifacHircs of silk sliiOs, as erapc.s, sarsenets, .and Smolensk on tlie N. and that of Poltava on the S. Tiro 
of lace. The town derived consideratde advantage from r'stiin.ates of tlie area diOlT very w idely ; iterhaps it may 
tlie construction of tlie Taunton and Bridgewater canal, be taken at about llt.OOb sq. m. Pop., in 1 h; 18, 1 ,.‘>00,000. 
Iiy w iiieli a good deal of Welch coal is now brmiglit to .Surface fl.rt ; soil fertile; climate dry, licalthy, and mild, 
it ill return for tlie agricnilur.d produce of the vicinity. Principal river Dnieslr, vvliii ii iiounds it on the \V., and 
'file trade of 'faunton has also experienced renewed Desna, by wliich it is intersected. All sorts of corn are 
activity .sinct^ the opening of tlie Great W'e.sterji railway, raised, but principally rye, harhy. and oats. Produce of 
as far .as Bridgewater. 'I’auuton was formerly a muni- tlu' harvest e.slimated at about ‘l,t;()n,0i)0 chetwerts. Flax 
cip.al borough, but in coiiseijuence of negl('et in filling and liemp, lob.aeco, liops. .*v:c. are also eultivnted. Oxen, 
up (he vacancies in tlu! corp., it lost it.s cliarler in 17'.'2. of a very fine breetl, are raised and lattened to a great 
It is a jiarl. lior.by prescription, atid appears to have sent size. Horses small, hardy, and active. Tliero are some 
2 Hu'ie.s. to the 11. of ('. as early as tiu' 2.'id I'lhvard I. pretty extensive fort'.>(s. Free cultivators are common 
Previously to the Reform Act, w hich conlirmetl its pi i- in tiiis and the other goverimients of Little Ku.ssia. Ma- 
vih'ije of .sending 2 mems., tlie right of voting was in jiot- iinfacturing industry, thoiqdi still very backward, has 
waliojier.s not ri'ceiviug alms. Reg. ('l('etor.s 1,010. made much j)rogre.'*.s during the present century. Spirits 

'I'lie returning ollicers are the bailifl's. cboseii at an largely ron'iiuned. an<l there are numerous di.stilh;ries. 

.annual eourt h'ot. Taunton, though not allmied to in < • in < .•n*i.li-i.ilile the exports consist principally 

ttu' “ Itinerary of Antoninu.s,” was, in all prolialiility, of cattle, tallow, hides, \c.. sfhrits, hom-y and wax. i)ot- 
known to the Romans, as a great ninnher of lmperi.il ash. hempseed, Ac. {Srhuifxl, r, Im Jinssir. \y. Ah[).) 
I'liin-, Inive hec'U found In and near it. In the time of 'ri-'J' LlS, or 'riFLl.S. ;i city of W'. A^ia, the cap. of 
the lleptaniiy it w is a place of considerable noti*. In Georgia, and of all tlie ('.uH isiau and Trams- Gaucasian 
(lie civil w.n\’it sided witli tlie Parliament, and in Ifil.h provs. of Russia; on the Knr (an. 0/rn.v), 2^0m. E. by 
ils eaule sii'faiiied, w ith success, n li>ng siege against N. 'rreliizond. I.:it, •11'-’ :’.0' :>()" N’., long. 4r>o 1^ '10'' E. 
flic icj.il foici-s under T.onl (biring. M.irkct-', Wed. 1‘op. prob.ddy ahonf ao.oro. nio't of whom are Armenians, 
and i‘'airs, .tune 17. and July 7 to 10, cliiclly for with some Mm-sidimui f.unilie'.. “ Tefiis octnpies the 

cattle and horses {Purl. iu v$. ; Priv. /»/.) right bank of (lie Knr, in a contracted valley formed by 

I.' in D \, a goveriimnit in (he S. of I'liropi'.ni irregular iiiouiitains. p.ir.dlel witii the stream on the 
Rn ' ia, c oiisi.'itiiig p.u lly of th(' peninsula of the ('riini .a, .side of the city, and hill.^ comiiig down in a point quite to 
and partly of a tract on the m.tinl.tnd, Iving hetwceii (lie i the ivat. r’s e<lge on tlu* other. A circitlar fort Cfiver(t 
Dnii'iir. the Bl.ick .Sc.a, t!ie Sea of .•\zoir. .-'nd t!ie Berii.i. this point, and together with a small sulmrb i.s united to 
An a, 1.‘<.2IS s(j. in. Pop., in I s;;s, .ago/.no. 'I'fie ni.iin- the < ity by a bridge of a .single wooden arch , thrown over 
kind part ofthe governnu'iit, whirli, though tin* le.isl the river ; whib* tlie ruiiu'il walls fif an ivU cit.idcl crown 
interesting, is (he most extensivi*. con.sists almost ('iitin'Iy the top, and extend down the .side of apart of tiie opposite 
of vast, and in many parts sterile plains, ilenomio.iti d mountain. 'I'lie old and native part of the city is built 
llio Steppe optin' Nogais, from tin' Tartar tribes, by upon (he truly ( )riental plan of irregular narrow lanes, 
which it is principally occupied. “ 'I'he.se,” .siys L'r. and still more irregular atid diminuiive houses, thrown 
(’larke, •* are a very dillerent people fr-i'n the 'rarbus of log' lher in all tiie endless combinations of accident, 
tin* Criniea; they are ilistingnished by a more ilinii- Here* and (here Kuroi'ean taste, aided liy Ktis.sian power, 
nutive form, and by th(' dark cojiper Colour of tlu ir lias worked out a p.is.^.dde road for eari iages. or built a 
complexion, wliii h is soinetiim's almost Id.iek. 'l ie. y j deci-nt Imi^e, overlooking and i-ntting to siianie all its 
Ix'ar a remarkable resemblance to tlie Lajilander>, .al- ' ie.ud-\vall<’d e.iiti dirty neighbour.-,. A lino of bazaars too, 
tlioiigli tlu'ir dre.'S and manner li.ive a more i..i\ .;ge ('\t<>mliiig along tin* riv cr. ami branching out into several 
character.” ( il. (i. ;518., Svo. eil.) Aliove IT.con (u'rm.ms streets, togi tlicr with much iiu.'-llc and business, di‘:play 
tire colonised to the E. of the river IMolotelnia. (I'or some ne.atne.ss and taste, and is coiinecU'cl with two or 
favtlier particulars see art. ('kimka in thi.s work.) three tolerable caravansarais. Several old and substantial 

d’AV, a river of Scotland, bi'ing the largest ofthe churclies, ili.splaying tluir l>rtfiies and cupolas in ditterent 
•Scotch, and, in rcs|)Pct of the quantitv of water it con- parts, complete the prominent features of this part of 
veys to the sea, it is the greate.st even of tin* Briti.-li llieci(y. In (lie N. or Russian quarter, officers, palaces, 
rivers. It rises in the high mountainou.s country a little government other's, and private houses, lining broad 
to the N. of Loch Lomond, and, flowing N.K. bv Killin, streets and open squares, have a decidedly European 
exi'.'uids into the Imantiful long narrow lake called Loch aspi'ct, and exhibit in their pillared fronts something of 
'1 ly. Issuing th<*nce, its eourse is N. ami E. to l.o- that t.este for showy architr'r ture whir li the edifices of 
gieialt, S, to Dimkeld, 1C. to Kiuclavr'n, .S., incliiuiig a their capital h.ave taught the Russians to admire. Teflis 
little to the W., to I’erth ; N.E. to the point of Rliimt; h.as the appearance of an exec.ssively busy and populous 
[hen north-easterly, past Dundee, till it falls into the sea place. Its streets iircseiit not only a crowded, but, un- 
between Trmtsnioor I’ohit and Buttonm'.s.s. i roui Rliimt like many Oriental cities, a lively scene. Every person 
Eoint to Dnnrlee the ehaimel of ilieriver expanrts iiitoan seems hurried bv Imsiness. Nor is tlie variety of cos- 
u’stiiary called the Frith of T<iy. From its source to tunics, representing rlifl'erent nations and tongues, the 
Dunkeld tlic Tay flows with a rajdd cunr'iit ; partly least m>Ur r*al)!e feature of the sr ene.” {SnnVt and 
thrnuglj a vt*ry wild, and partly through a highlv pictu- J)U'if^fi(\s Mis.'iionari/ Ju'.'it'arc/ics, 121 — 12-f.) • 

(■‘ sque, romantic country. Its subsr^qnent ermrsV as far Tlie Armenian cathedral i.s a large and somewhat 
((•s I'erth is through a comparatively fruitful country; striking cditicc ; there are two mosques, and among the 
and Irom the hitter to the sea, it flows through the other places of worship is a German Protestant chapel, 

richest ami finest valh'y in Scotland. It has also a French and a German hotel ; but they arc 

From Buttonness to Dundee tin* river is navigable for represented as being, in most respects, the reverse of 
(hips of ."UiO tons’ lAirden ; and at liigh water, ves.>;els of what they should be. House-reiit is very high; but 
tons’ burden reach Perth, 20 ni. above Dun- otherwi>e living is not expi ndve. Teflis has many re- 
dee. 1 wo lighthouses have been en'eted on Bnttouue.^^s, markable sulphureous hot springs, their temp, varying 
to mark the entrance to the river. The bar at its inoutli from KHP to Il’d^' Fah. ; and to these, it is supno.sed by 
tailioms water over it. Dumloe. tlie port of the some, tlie city owes its name. Over some of these the 
l ay, ii;,s wet docks and a pier harbour’: the hitter dries Rn.s'.ian government has erected the crown-baths, a 
but at high water springs it has a depth of 11 plain edifice, but which, by being Kept in good order, 
I'f mlt., and at neaps of 9 or 19 ft. Lare.t sliips anchor diilcr.s widely from all the other bath estahlishments hi 
m the channel of tiie river. 'Tlie mouth iiud channel of the city, and realises a handsome revenue. Teflis is 
iiVt ” Kood deal oncumbereil with .sand-l»anks ; very favouratily situated for trade, and its commerce is 

I f m is rather difficult, partly on that ac- pretty extensive, having greatly incre.a.^'ed during the 

I omit, amt partly from the strengtli ofthe tides. pe’‘i* i o’’ Ku.ssian occupation. Alnu'St all the trade is. 

Among the more remarkable of the tributaries of tlio liow»*\er. in the haud.s of ArmeuiHUS ; in ISflO, scarcely 
•ly, may be meutltMied the Lyon, which joins it near half a viv>.'eu mercautile liouses existed belonging to 
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any other foreigners, and only ‘one Europ*M| ^oiwal 
(a Frenchman) resided here. In I83(H .the dR^slians 
founded a sedtool in Teflis; which has since^elT erected 
into a gymnasium : and there are some other schools. 
Georgia in general, and its capital in piu^l^ular, has 
been long celebrated for the lx‘auty of its jjjromtm ; and, 
according to the missionaries referred to above, “ this 
h.os not been over-rated, for we have never seeii a city so 
large a proportion of whose females were beautiful in 
form, features, or complexion, as Teflis.” 

Teflis does not boast a very high antiquity. It is said 
to have been built in by Vachtang, the founder of a 
dynastv which ruled from the Euxine to the Caspian. It 
WHS taken by Jonghiz Khan; by the Turks in 157G; 
sacked by Aga Mehemet Khan in 1795; and fell to the 
Russians in 1801. It siiflered greatly from the ravages of 
of the cliolera in 18,30. (Smith and Du'tght's Miss. Be- 
searches; Lyall's Trav. in Russia ; Mod. Trav., xvii. ; 
Diet Geoe.. 3(C.) 

TEHF.il.'VN, or TKHR.\UN, the modern cap. of 
Persia, nrov. Irak-Ajeml, near the foot of Mount Elborz, 
which divides that prov. from Maz.andcran, 211 m. N. 
Ispahan; lat. 40' N., long. SP 22* .50” K. Pop., 
during the residence of the court, estimated at from 
60,000 to 70,000, or upwards. It is about 5 m. in circuit, 
and i.s enclosed l)y a strong earthen wall llankerl wltli nu- 
merous towers, surrounded hy a gl.icis, outside wiilch is 
a large dry ditch. Tiie appearance of the city from a 
distance is picturesque ; but it has few public edifices 
worth notice; and notw'ithstandiug it has many good 
shops and ba/<inrs, it is said hy Morier to have a “ nnul- 
like ” look within, its houses, like those of otluT Persian 
towns, being constructed of sun-dried bricks, w idle many 
of its streets are wretchedly paved. The Ark, or cita<h‘l, 
comprises, besides the roy.il re>i»Ience and liarem, quar- 
ters for the guards, the reconi chaml)er, treasury, liall for 
receiving ambassadors, and otlier public ollices, 10 baths, 
two or three gardens, reservoirs, kc. The grand saloon 
in the {mlace is said to tie very magnificent : the tlirone 
is a platform of pure w hite marble, raisetl a few steps from 
the ground, and carpeted with shawls and cloth of gold ; 
and the whole interior of the apartment is profusely de- 
corated with carving, gilding, arabesque painting, and 
looking-glass, the la^t material laung ijiterwoven with all 
the other ornaments, from tin* vaulted roof to the floor. 
The mosques, colleges, and caravanserais, though not 
very numerous, are in good repair. Mucl) less than a 
century ago, the present metropolis of Persi.i would hardly 
have iM^eh considered of sufficient importance for the 
cap. of a prov. It first liecanie the metropolis towards 
the end of the last century, under Aga Mahomed Khan, 
w ho seems to have iselocted it for tliat dignity partly on 
account of its good positiim in a military point of view, 
and partly from its vicinity to the hereditary possessions 
of his family. Its greatest draw bJick is its unheallhi- 
iiess from damp, which, with the'exce«sive lieats in 
summer, oblige the sovereign and his court to remove 
at that season, and eneamp in pavilions and tents on tlie 
plains of Sultanea, or Oujan ; at which period ilie resi- 
dent pop. of IVlicrau is reduced to perliaps io.OOO. 'I’lie 
environs of Teheran arc not unpleasant, the plaiti hotli 
to the K.and W. henig covered w ilh village.^, and ahoniul- 
log in grain. To the N. of the town is a liand.some palace, 
wlitch its situation and the 4Ine gartleiis that surround it 
make a delightful residence. 

A short ili.stance S. from Teheran are tlie ruins of the 
city of Ithe, generally supposed to be ii»denti< al with the 
ancient /f/rngcj, the capital of the I'arthian kings, wlicry 
Alexan«ler baited for five days in ids jiursuit of Darius. 
The ruin* cover a great extent of gr()in:d, liaving in 
their centre a irioderu village, with a noble mosque and 
mausoleum— an oasis in the midst of the surrounding de- 
*ert. (Kinru'ir’a Persia, 118.; Fraser's Persia, (>|.; 
Morier, SfC. in Mud. Trav.) It should, however, be 
mentioned that Major Uawlinson and otlicrs ctuUend 
that the ruins now noticed an^iiot those of Khages, but 
of an Arabian city, called Rhei ; and that (lie rnin.s of 
Rhages are to he found al Kalah-Erig, .30. in. li. Teheran. | 
(Geag. Journal, x. I.3.5., Sfc.) 

'I'KIGNMOUllI, a market-town and sea-port of 
F.ngland, co. Devon, hund. F.xminster, at the mouth of 
the Tcigri, in the English Cliannel, 12 m. .S, F.xoter. It 
I* intersected by the J'eign ; tlie communication between 
Its two divisions, each of which constitutes a parish, 
being kept up by a long wooden bridge across the river, 
having a drawbridge at either extremity for the accom- 
modation of vessels. Area of Iwtli parlslies, 1,280 acres. 
Pop., in 1831, 4,688. W, Teigmrioutli, or the portion on 
the W. side the river, i* irregularly built, and ill paved ; 
but K. Teignmouth i* beautifuily situated, and having 
been of Jate much improved, is now one of the most 
favourite watering-places in the 8.VV. part of England. 
The church of VV. Telgnnoiputh 1* a modem octangular 
itructure ; the living being a curacy worth 80/. a year, I 
jnder the vicarage of Biihop's Teignton. In this part 
M the town there are Independent and Calvinist me«!t- 
Ing'houses, a national school, a quay on the river, and a ' 
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dd^yard.ln which sloops of war and vessels of 200 tons’ 
burden have been bullf. E. Teignmouth church is 
mostly a modern edifice; the living, perpetual curacy, 
worth 127/i a year, is in the gift of the vicar of Dawlish j 
and here, also, are a Baptist %hapcl, an endowed school 
for 13 poor children, some good inns, a theatre, reading- 
rooms, and other establishments usual in a watering- 
place. Teignmouth is governed by a portreeve, chostm 
annually at the court-leet of the lord of the manor. 
Many of Its inhabs. are employed In the coast fisliery, 
and others in the supply of goods to visiters : a good 
deal of the Ilaytor granite is also shipped from this port 
but the bur at the mouth of the river renders the liar- 
bour acce.«sible only to coasting vessels. Teignmouth is 
of high antiquity, and is said to be the place at whicli 
tlie Danes ftr.st landed in 787. It gives tlie title of baron 
to the Shore family. 

TELLICHERKY, a town of British India, presid. 
Madr.is, .and one of tlie princtnal sea-ports in the district 
of Malabar; on tlie\V. coast of llindostun, 42 m. N.N.VV 
Calicut; lat. IP 45' N.; long. 75^ 33' E. Pop. uncer- 
tain Tills was the cliief trading settlement oi^tbe British 
on the M.'ilabar coast previously to 1S0<>. wlien tlie K. I. 
('ompaiiy’s warehouses were transferred to Mahe, about 
6 m. to the S.K. Tlie most wealthy natives, however, 
still reside at tliis town ; wliicli a few years since con- 
tinued to he the mart for the best sandal w'ood from above 
the (^liauts, and cardamoms from Wynaad. ( J/amil/on'v 
E. I. Gaz.) 

TKMKSWAR, a royal, free, and fortified town of 
lIungary-heyond-the-'riK'i.'^SjCap. co. of its own name, in 
a marshy plain, on the Alt Bega river, 72 m. N.N.K. 
’e; lat. 450 42 ' 27" N'vJong. 210 IT 17" E. Pop., 


Belgrade; 


witli its four suburbs, about 13,000, including numerous 
Germans, Greeks, VN’allachs, and Jews. Mr. Paget .says, 

Temesw ar, the capital of the Banat, and the winter re- 
sidence of tlie rich Banatians, is one of tlie jirettlest towns 
I know anywhere. It has two handsome squares, and a 
number of very fine buildings. The county-hall, (he 
palace of the Bishop of Csanad, the residence of the 
commander, and the town liouse, are all remarkable (or 
their size and appearance.” Teme.swar was taken from 
the 'Purks in 1716 by Prince Eugene, who laid out and 
strongly fortiiieil the modern town, which is now one of 
tlie principal fortres.ses of the Au.strian monarchy. It 
lias a Bom. Cath. and a Greek c.Ulieilral, a synagogue, 
.seminary, Pi.irist gymnasium, arsenal, military .oeliool, 
some barracks, and various other inillUiry estahlisliinenfs, 
and isS tlie seat of tlie prlncijial civil establlsliinents luul 
autiiorities of the Banat. Good water is raised hy ma- 
chinery for the supply of the town. It has manufacture.s 
of .silk atui woollen stu/Ts, paper, tob.ieco, oil, Ac, ; and 
an extensive trade in these articles and In tlie transit of 
agricultural produce. Its inhab.s. are said to bo generally 
opulent, ll.s commerce has been consiili'rably facilitated 
liy the excavation of tlie Bega Canal, about 7.3 m. in 
length, which, pa.ssing by tlie town, unites it with the 
navigable portion of the Bega, ami, consequently, with 
tin* Theiss and the Danube. This canal lias also been 
a<ivHUtageous from its assisting in drying the marsiies hy 
wliieh the town i.s .surroundetl ; tliougui in sininm r it 
i.s still rather unliealiliy. Temeswar is supposed by 
D’Aiivilie to repri’scnt tlie an. 7>/»/'.vcms, to which t)iid 
was hani.shed. It was taken hy tlie Tuik.s, under Poly- 
nian, ill 1551, who lield it till J 716. (Paget's JlHugary ; 
Berehaus ; Austr. Eat. Enrt/c.) 

T EMPE, a famous valley and defile in tlic N.E. nail 
of Thessaly, stretching from near Baba to tlie gulpn of 
.S.iloniea, Irom 6 to 8 m. in hmgtli, hetwtx'n Olympus on 
file N., and Ossa on th»: It is traversed by the Seltmi- 

bria (an. Peneus), and is, in parts, so very narrow that 
there is merely room for u military road along side the 
river. In some respects the defile bears a striking re- 
seniblanec'tothe pas.s of Killiecrankin in Scotland; but tlie 
scenery is Incomparably more magnificent. The appear- 
ance of tlie chasm, and the traditions current in anti- 
quity. leave little doubt that the rocks had been rent 
asunder hy some tremendous convulsion of nature, whicli 
opened a passage for the waters that must previously 
liave deluged the greater part of Thessaly. In sonie 
parts It is grand in the extreme. The precipices 


of naked perpendicular rocks, rising to a prodigioo.^ 
height ; so that the spectator ran scarce iMdiold them 
from below without giddiness. Livy’s description, i 

its intrinsic grandeur, has all tiu 
Httpes utrinque ita ahse/.sso' oaa, 
vertigine qnadam sirnul oculo) at ^ 
'errel et sonitus et aititudo F' t' 
Penei amnit. (Lib. xliv. cap. (>•) * 


from below without giddiness. Livy’s description, I 
fore, in addition to its intrinsic grandeur, has all 
inajesty of truth : Httpes utrinque ita absetsstc stnu. 
Hi despici viz sine per ' ^ 

unimique possit : Terr 
diam vallem fluent is P 

CVarAf, vli. 370.) , .unt 

The character of this gorge or defile Is ^ r,,-,. 

of wildness and savage grandeur, and does not, there . 
liarmuiiiso with the descriptions the poets have 

of the Zcphvris agitata Tempe (Hor. Od. hi- v- 
and the pfridantia Tempe. (Catullus, ,^*’^*^* ,,|y 

V, 285.) No doubt, however, tiielr doscrintions a I y 
not the pass itself, but to a vale at the mouth o( the 1 • 
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n('xt the 8oa, “ which, In situation, extent, and Ifftautyf tid, lifil^ei 7 ,«jhM»<^ant in the S. provs., hut has not heen 
amj)ly satisfles whatever the poets have said of Tempo.’-* * seen inllwTi, Ukfe ^Id, which is also widely difVusi-d, 
{Cramer's Ancient Grrecc, \.^7f^s) lit is -olff%h|pd . chiefly by^vrasWygs. Trenches are dug, 

TEMPLEMORE, an inland town of Ireland, prov. ' leading fiiro thi creeks, down which rapid streams run in 
Munster, co. Tipperary, aboi^t R m. W. from the Suir, ; the rainy season, ami wash do#n tlie njelallic particles, 
and near the E. foot of the l^evil’s Bit Mountains, 74 m. ■ The workmmijtoes into the water, with a wooden <lish In 
S.W. Dublin.' Pop., in 1831, 2,!).36. Tliis is a neat town, ; the form of anffyerted cone, and having lillcd it with sand 
in a comparatively rich and impriwcd p.art of the country, and pebbles, vnnrls it round on the surlace of the water, 
It has a handsome par, church, a Horn. (^ath. chapel, a by which motion the lighter materials fly out, and leave 
Mi'fhodist meeting house, a school on the foundution of the heavier down, in the vortex of the in verted cone, con 
Erasmus Smith, a fever hospital and diapensary, a market sisting of a tea-spoonl'nl, or upwards, of tin and sand, 
house, a bridewell, nud largo infantry barracks. Petty Without further cleaning it goes to the smelter, and 
scissions are held on Wednesdays ; fairs on Jan. 30., March produces, I am told, from .^jO to 7o per cent, of pure metal. 
;M)., May 17., Juno 28., July 30., Sept. 3,, Oct. 21., and Although all persons, Birmans or Kareans, ;ire at liberty 
Dec. 7. It is a constabulary station. Post-oflJee revenue to procure tlie metal without any interference from go- 
in 18.30,627/, in 1836, 778/. j vernment. yet few engage in the work; from which we' 

I'ENASSERIM PROVINCE'S, the name given to may fairly infer that the returns are not remarkably pro- 
a long and comparatively narrow strip of territory in fit.ible. (Masem.) Co,al has been discovered in Mergui. 
IiKiia-beyond-the-Gauges, belonging to Great Britain, - Salt Is made in numerous parts along tin* coast, and large 
j^imprised witliflh the Bengal presidency, with which, i quantities of s.altpetre have been obtaiued from the 
l-.owevor, it has no natural connection. It consists prin- bats’ dung, coll4-cfe<l in immense lirne.-tmie caves in dif- 
cil»ally of the provs. taken from the BIrmese in IK2r)-26, ; fermit part.s of the country. The nutnl>er of elepli.ants 
or of the W. or coast districts of Slam, comprising Mar- | inhaliitiiig these prov.s, is Mipjiosed by Dr. Heifer to bo 
tahan, or Amherst, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, with its archl- ; nroportioiially gri-ater than iu any other part of India, 
jiclago, extending between 11'-’ and N. lat., and | The Birme.M* .settlers liunt the elephants, and carve many 
.•i1)iiut 1)8'’ and 99'^ R. long., having N. the independent kinds of articles from tlieir ivory. Rhinoceros’ horns are 
.Shan country, Ei. and S. Siam, and W’. the Birmese em- an article of trade, but the valuable skin of that .animal is 
pile and the Indian Ocean. Area loosely (-stirnated at not met with in commerce, and indeed, the tr.ade in all 
;t.\.'>(K) 8<j. ni. The pop. being said to amount to only kinds of hities, w iiich might be made very profitable, has 
s:v(HK), though, notwithstanding its thinnes.s, we believe hitherto been w holly ncglocted, ( See //c/yi-r’s //cp. 72-3. > 
tliat tliis is greatly below the mark, and that l(>0,000would Wax, honey, tortoiseshell, and edihle birds’ nests, are tlm 
now l)e a nearer approximation. These provs. are shut nriiu ip;il coinmercial products derived from the anirn.-il 
off from Siam hy one of the great mountniu ranges, which, king«lom. The insect races are in great variety, and con- 
l)ranching from the table-land of Yunnan, traverse the stitute one of the gre.atest pests of the country. 
IMtra-iiangctic peninsula in a S. direction. This ch;iin The manufactures are few; those of cloth and silks 
liscs. iu this part of its course, to tl»« height sometimes arc the princip;il, but they have been, in a great degree, 
of .. IKK) ft., and isevery where clothed with dense forests, supersiided of late years by the cotton goods imported 
linmedUlely along the coast the country Is an alluvial from E'nglaiul and llindostan. The weavers are almost 
Hat covi-red with mangroves; and more inland. whore- exclusively women, and there will hardly, perhaps, be 
ever it 1 ms b<*nn cleared, is found to be very fertile. It is found a house throughout tlie jirovs. which has Hot a 
I'xtremely well watereil ; the great river, Thau- Iweng, loom. The inliabs. of Ten.assorim and Mergui carry on 
nr Thanliion, divides the prov. of Martaban from Birmah, a brisk petty trad(‘ with the ports between those towns 
:c)>l there arc a variety of minor rivers, some of wdiich and Rangoon. 'I’hey also occasionally visit Pinang, the 
.an- iMvigahle to a considerable distance. Nicobar Islands, Achin, Cliittagong, and Dacca, ex- 

In the N. provs. the year may he divided into the rainy changing their own produce for betel nut, raw’ and 
;iii(i dry seasons, each of about six montlis’ duration ; but wrought silks, white mu-slins, earthenware, woollens, 
flic latter resolves itself into the cold and hot seasons, petroleum, cutlery, Cliinese umbrellas, a little opium, 

1 hesc last are not very dl.stlnctly marked ; but the coldest ambergris, ike. Ine merchants of Tavoy are richer than 
inoiitlis are December and January, when the thermo- those to the S. ; their exports are of much the same 
meter is sometimes, in the morning, down to but in kind ; their imports are cotton, tobiicco, petroleum, piece 
t!ic hottest part of the day ranges hotween 70'^ and 80°. goods, cutlerv, iron in bars, I-uiropean an»l Bengal ar- 
I'iie hot season immediately succeeds the cold, and con- (ides, <Src. But Martaban is tlie prov. best situated for 
tiiiiies until the rain begins to fall in April or May. The commerce. Besides its trade seaward, (see Maulmain, 
rains then commence, and continue until September or ante, p. 292.), a great de.il of internal petty triillic is car- 
Oetoher ; and although during a part of this time the sun ried on by lumts of from 3 to 30 tons burden ; and rara- 
hi'in its zenith,^'<‘t the almost incessant fall of rain renders vans arrive occa.sionally from the confines of China, bring, 
this season the rno.st refreshing part of the year. Tin* ing lac. drugs, sworil.-?, manufactured cottons and silks, 
annual fall of rain, during these six months, is about raw silk, camlied sugar, e.arth nuts, blank books, ivory, 
2'i0 inches. (Mason, in the Pinang Gaxelle.) In the S., and horns ; and taking back salt, spices, cotton, quick- 
w here both the elimatc and pr(Mluots in many respects silver, assafevtitia, borax, chintzes, piece goods, broad 
diller, it rains at lea.si every fortnight throughout tlie cloth, and various E'.uroijean articles. Capt. Low says, 
year. 'J'ho 'I’eiiasserim provs. are, uiion the whole, much that the average of a late gener<al estimate, from an- 
niore healthy than many parts of India. As in other tro- tlientic documents, for one year, makes the value of the 
pical climates, the most frequent diseases, common to both imports amount to fi.W.bOO rupees, and that of the exports 
natives and foreigners, are, dysentery, with Intermittent, to only 175,000 rupi-es, though we doubt w hether any such 
rein !,tcnt, and bilious fevers. They seldom pnive fatal discrepancy can, in fart, exist between them. '1‘he weights 
fo the natives, and usually do so to Eairopeans only when and measures, as well a.s the usages and habits of these 
the constitution has been impaired from other causes. nrov.s., are mostly Birmese; tlie present inhabs. being of 
The staple product is rice, of which a dozen different va- Birm.-iii extraction, though, acc«)rdiiig to tradition, the 
rielies are cultivated. Upland rice is grown on the liill earliest inhabs. of the covintvy were Siamese. Maulniain 
siid(‘s by the Karean tribes, and much rme by the Birmese is the can, and resiih-nce of the governor and chief Britisli 
and other settlers. In the lowlands, in the beginning of authorities ; subordinate officers are resident iu the towns 
April the farmer weeds his ground, and about the first of Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui. The public revenue, derived 
week in June, when the rains commence, ho hires a drove from an assessment on grain of 20 per cent., one of 25 per, 
<>l huiTaloos, If he have none of his own, and drives them cent on other landt'd pr«Mlueo, taxes on gaming, opium, 
about in a compact body over the wet field until the whole arrack, betel, A-e. ; birds' nests, fines, capitation tax, »S,'c. 
M?.' sufficiently worked to receive the seed, has been estimated at 237,000 rupee.s a year. (Low's 

1 ne i»rincipal harvest is in December, when the grain is Hist, qf Tenasserini in Asiat'Journal s Heifer's Report, 
Ti'iiiied bv a sickle, somewiiat like the English. The ears t^c.) p 

an' trmlden out by buffaloes, and tlie rice is husked ami Malcolm, the American missionary, ha.s pointed out 
u nised by moans of a wooden mortar, or by a handmill, some of the advantages derived by these provinces frimi 
lormed ol two grooved logs of wood, set upright and fittiHi their connection with England. “ Eaighsh influence, ' 
"ito eacli other ; a kind of machinery superior to th.at in says he, “ iu a \ari<'ty of ways has Improved their cou- 
'Hc lor the like purpose among other nations in a similar dition. It has atu)lished the border wars, which kept 
»tHge of civilisation. Indian corn is not much raised, hut the people and tliHr neighbours continually wretched, 
s'veet potatoes, yams, beans, onions and cuctimbers are Various other improvements are percei)tlhle. Coin is 
‘oinmon. Tobacco is cultivated all over Tenasserim, as getting introduced instead of masses of lead and silver ; 

• very one smokes, “ from the child of three years of age manufactures arc improving ; impli-ments of better con- 
m uie cleereiiid grandsiro ; from the ROvernor’‘8 wife to the struct ion are used ; justice is tx'tter adminlstcrt'd ; life 
'•e heater. (Low's Hist, qf Tenass.) The sugar canc is is secure; property is sacred; religion is free; taxes, 
also pretty general, though no marketable sugar be made, thougli heavy, are more equitably imposed, and com ts ol 
f ivi pepiwr, &c., arc only partially cul- justice are puse generally. Formerly men were deterred 

nn . ■ long pepper, catechu, and cocoa from gathering round them comforts sunerlor to tlieir 

f Fruits are numerous, and the neighbours, or building belter hon.ses, for fear of ex- 

1 I . produce Teak, sapan, aloe, and many other vain- actions. Now, being secure in their earnings, tlie newly. 
:u iMimboog, rattans, luid many balsamic built houses are much inijiroved in size, niatorials, and 

‘ inemcuial plants. Iron ore Is found in Ye and Tavoy, workman. ' ip Tho presuilng officer m each prov. 
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tits at magistrato on certain days every wcele ;*'andi|t)ei‘ore 
him every citixen, raalo or feitiaie^ without, fhe jh^rven- 
tion of lam erg, may plead his cause, and hav^.mmediate 
redress. Every wfiere; in British Birniwh, the people 
praise English justice.”*, 5.^. ,^s/a, 173-4.) 

Indeed, notwithstanding the present thinness of the pop,, 
emigration from Birnnih into the Tenasterfm nrovs. has 
been going on ever since we have held possession of the 
latter. Such, la truth, is the destructive Influence of the 
Binnese government, that, during llie time it possessed 
Tenasseriin, it had all but converted it into a de.sert. 

TENBY (Wei h, Dynhuch-y-Pijsgiui)^ a {wiri. and 
munie. bor., market town and st’a-port of Wales, co. 
Pembroke, hund. Karberth, on the summit of a pro- 
montory on the W. .<«ide of (.’armarthen Bay, {) m. R. 
Pembroke. Area of the in-liberty of the par. St. Mary, 
which ivS co-ex tensive with the bor., 3‘i2 acres. Pop., in 
1831, 1.942. 'Fbe tou»t cou'i-st.s prin< ipally of one long 
and broad street, lined with good houses, and pretty 
well paved. It is paitiy surrounded with walls, and is 
(Urther defended by some battorie.s on the shore ; its 
castie, supposed to nave been built hy the Flemings, by 
whom this part of the country was fonni'rly occupied, is 
in a suite of d«‘cay. The cluircb of St. Mary is a spa- , 
ciou.s structure 14'(i ft. in length and h; 1 in breadth, with 
an elegant spire l.a2 fl. in height, supposed to be the 
loftiest in Wales, and j>ainte<l wiiitc to render it aeon- ; 
spicuons mark for Reamen, The roof of the nave is sup- 

} )orted by arcades, having fluted pillars, and the ceiling 
s formed of carved wood ornamented with several ; 
figures, armorial bearings, Arc. In the interior are 
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»lho term of imprisonment exceeds a month, they arc 
] sent to the gam at Haverfordwest. Corporation r(<. 
. venue. In 1840, 1,104/. The Reform Act did not alter 
, the previous limits of the pari, bor., which now sends 
1 mem. to the H. of C., in conjunction with Pembroke, 

\ Wiston, and Milford. It had previously sent one witii 
Pembroke and W'eston only, the right of voting hnviin; 

. been in the burgesses, who, acting under the influimc d 
the common council, returned the nominee of the patr i 
of the bor. Registered electors, in the ditferent l)or.s 
118.39-40, 1,179. (See Jppntfi., p. 407.) Market.. 

’ Wednesdays and Saturdays ; fairs, May 4., Whit Tuc.>'lav, 

! July 31.. <>ct. 2., and Dec. 4. 

j TKNEDOS, a s«nnll but celebrated island of Turkey 
in Asia, ir» fh. S.H.W. from the mouth of the Dardaneiu s 
! (an. IJrllr.sponfu.’t), and about !> m. W. from the shore n{ 
the Troad, which it still serves to point out, its highe.i 
summit. 'Mount St. Elias, being in lat. 39*^50' ly' N ^ 
long. 20'^ 3' K. Pop. 7,000. ? T Imugh rugged, it is tole- 
rably fertile, and well eultivatcd. TKI red mnRC.idine 
wine of 'I'enedoH, though not mentioned by the ancient-, 
is, perhaps, the best of the Levant. It begins to hjse it , 
colour when about 14 or 15 years of age, but retains it> 
flavour and strength for a much longer perfod. The tou ti, 
on the N.R. side of the island, is defended by a small 
fort. On the N. the port is protected by a pier, ami it 
itas pretty good anchorage. In antimiity it was a sort of 
depot for the produce dcstlberi for Constantim>ple ; ami 
Justiniau erected in it a hu ge w'ar««house, the ruins nf 
which are still extant, where vessels loaded with mid 
from Alexandria discharged their cargrtes when ihevlian- 


several monuments. The living, aveciory and vicarage, 
worth 317/. a year, is in the gift of the crown. (Ik'd. 
Ilt'P. Pep.) “Alt ancient edifue within a few II. of the 
W. entrance is now tised as a school. A flight of steps 
on the outside le.nls tti tin* apai tnn nt near which is a 
small arch in the styh* of Ib ii.y and two others 

occur in an old w ill opp<isire. ’^I'hose are supposed to 
have formed tin* prim ip.il cntranci's to St. Maryks Col- 
lege, once a convent of ('artnelite Iri.u .s, founded in 1,399. 
The remains of St John’s chapel are situated in a 
marshy spot 2 <in or 'ifn* yards from tin* town. l'ho>.c* of 
St, Julian’s stand ujion the pier, near its extremity. 
Opposite the towm are some w ild masses of rock, form- 
ing the islands of .St. Catherine, and more distant are 
those of St. Margaret ami (.'aldy. Eastward stretch the 
Norton sands boumled by grand and high clifl't. ; here 
are several bathing machines. Round the S, and W. 
•ides of the town are the w hite or w hit- sands, nresentlng 
a romantic and agreeable walk, two m. in length, to 
Giltar.” (Stcholsunk Cainbrian Guhlc, p. (kW.) The 
town hall, court tiouse, new market and slaughter 
hoUvSes, pnblU; baths, assembly rooms, theatre, reading- 
rorims, bowling green, several good hoti ls, Ac., are the 
other most conspicuou.s objects at Tenby. 'I'lio town 
was formerly a place of mucli commercial importance} 
and after the •et^lein<*fit of th|| Homing.s here, it ex- 
ported consid0jwle quantities of woollen cloths. At 
present iti trade u inconsiderable. 

Tenby is a creek of the p'irt of Mil font Nine or ten 
vessels from Plymouth, Brixholme, Ac, make it their 
station daring the fishing season, and supply the Bristol 
market. Its oysters, which are of superior quality, are 
•ent pickled to London. Liverpool, and other places. 
Tenby is now princii»ally distinguished as a watering- 
place, for which it is singularly well ailaptcd, by the 
great beauty of its situation, and the protection from 
rough weather which it receives from the contiguous 
head-lands. It has grown rapidly, espet lally in goml 
houses ; most of which have been built within the 
last 20 years. A great many are occupied as lodging- 
houses during the season, and left empty for the rest of 
the year. Property of this sort apf>ear8 likely to increase 
fast and steadily: houses arc continually springing up 
ill the many agreeable situations which are found iiiioc- 


iii the many agreeable situations which are found niioc- 
cupied. (Boundary Hepart.) The |>ublic baths are 
both extensive anil elegant ; they comprise numerous 


egant ; they comprise numerous 


bach and dressing rooms, warm and vapour baths, bed- 
rooms fbr invalids, a handsome promenade- room, Ac.; 
andt^are apfiroachcd by an excellent carriage road. 
The water of their large reservoirs is chaog^ every 
tide. The bathing-machines are the property of the 
innkeepers : the terms is. each time, and fit/, the guide. 
{Camhr. Guide, p. (KM ) 

Tenby is governed by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 
12 counciiiors. its earlifst charters appear to have been 
granted abtiut the time of Edward 111., by the earls of 
Pembroke, but the earliest extant is of Richard III. Pre- 
viously to tho Municipal Reform Act, there were nearly 
400 burgesses in the corporation, but their functions 
were merely nominal: and the whole management of 
the bor. rested with tho common council, which consisted 
of abont 40 members. Tho town has only a few small 
endowments for charitable purposes. Courts of petty 


sesslonf weekly, a manor court. Ac. are held ; but the 
only gaol consists of 2 large cells, formerly the old gar- 
riiion dungeon. Prispners are rarely contlued here ; when 


pened to bo provoutoti, as was frequently the !iv 
, contrary winds, from making a passage through (hi 
Hellespont to the capital. ( Tonrnc/ort, 397. ) 

'r<*nedo3, accor<llng to Strain) (lib. xill.), had a tenq >!.' 
dedicated to Apolh*; but it is principally known rii)!i. iis 
having been mentioned in connection with Troy hy 
: llonmr — 

j “ Thou source of light ! whojn Tenwlos ; ” 

I lliiiij. i. Hii. 

and by Virgil. According to the latter, it was tlu* phn > 
to which tlu* Grecian fleet made their feigned rutii.it 
, before tlic sack of Troy : — 

" Ksf in con^-poctu (Troin ) Toneflos noflssima fania 
Imula, dives oouin, Frl.iini duin rvena m.viel>an(.” 

.Kricid. ii. Itn.'U. 

TKNRUIRI E, or TEYDR (PEAK OF), a funou. 
conical and volcanic mountain In the centre of the i.slani! 
j of Teneriffi?, of which its basis occtiples the greatrr 
portion (See Ca.sahy Isi.anus), rising, according to 
Ilorda, to the height of 11,424 French, or 12,172 Knv*. ft. 
above the level of the soft. According to Von Ihu ti iii‘‘ 
Peak consists of an enonnous dome of tratl»yt<*, i overc i 
with l.ayers of basalt. The summit of the com* ( AV t 0 'r,ni, 
the sugar. loaf,) is terminated by a crater, surroiiuth il. 
as it were, by a circular wall, or parapet. Ilmnhokih 
who descendetl to the bottom of the crater, found tlic 
heat was perceptible only in a few crevices, whicii gio'* 
vent to .aaueous vapours, wi^h a peculiar buzzing noise. 
(Personal Narrative, I. 173. ; Knyi. Trrms.) 

The ascent of the P«*ak Is distinguished by a riift’tTcnre 
of vegetation somesvhat similar to that which Is oh-^emed 
on the :iscent of Etna (which see). Above the lower 
and more fertile tracts near the sea, where »Ia(c* tni .s 
plantains, sugar-canes, Indi.au figs, vines, .and olivi’s, 
flourish in profusion, rises what is calleii the region of 
laurels Tliese are fed by a va.st number ot spiingS 
that rise up ;unid a turf covered with i>erpetual vertinre. 
Extensive plantations of cbesnuts occur in tlie lower 
part, above wnich rise four species of laurel, and an oak 
resembling that of Thll>et. 'J’be underwood in iji'* 
lower part consists of arlwrescenl heath, ami in (no 
upper part of ferns. Almve this commences a vad 
forest of fir and pine trees which characterise (no 
colder regions of the earth. Succeeding to (his is 
vast plain, like a sea of sand, covered w ith the dust ni 

K iimlce stone, which continually fills the air. It is c" ' 
ellished with tufts of the beautiful shrub called 1 
retawa (Spartium nuhieenum, Alton), growing b’ “ 
height of nine ft., and loaded with wlorifcrous flnwe . 
which are said to communicate a peculiar 
the flesh of the goats that feed upon them, at 
entrance of Uiis plain the rich verdure of the i*'; . 
terminates, as well as all appearance of ’,,1, t,. 

tho traveller ascends afterwards through 8^1} 
solitude. Above this sandy plain are tlie 
name which the Spaniards apply to grounds J**: . 
of vegetable mould, and covered with loose atal 
fragmeats of lava. The ascent here Is 
tromely fatiguing, as the blocks of lava *’^[1 ‘ ” j,y 

the feet, and often leave deep hollows. At the cx 
of the (Malpayi la a tinall plain called the 
from the centre of which the Elton, or 
rises to the height of about 2,360 feet. the 

those spiracles which arc called issue 

Nostrils of the Pe^,>consiitliig of crevices whe , 
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watery and hot vaiwurs. The ascent of the Piton is 
steep, and rendered dlliicult by the loose ashes with 
which it Is covered. At the top there is scarcely room 
to stand, and the crater, as already stated, is enclosed by 
a steep wall. 

The view from the top 6f the Peak, though charac- 
terised by i)ecullar beauty, falls far shortof the magnificent 
prospect from the summit of litna. The cultivated and 
wooded parts of the island .'ire, however, seen in close 
jiroximity, and the stoop and nnkfid declivities of the 
upper parts of the mountain strikingly contrast with 
tlio smiling aspect of the country beneath. 'I'he trans- 
parent atmospnero enables the spectator to distinguish 
minute objects, such as' Ijousos. sails of vessels, and trunks 
of trees, lioyond the eye wanders on all skips over the 
vast expanse of th(; Atlantic, and commands the whole 
.archipelago of the Canaries. It has been ulK^ged that 
tli(‘ view extends as far as Cape Bojador, on the coast of 
Africa. 

Tin; summit Of the Peak Is a solfatara, or extinguished 
volcano, whence no eruption has taken place since its 
discovery by Knropean.s ; but some eruptions h.ave taken 
place from the sides of the mountain during the course of 
last century. In 1704, one occurred in the district of 
(iiiiniar, winch buried several valleys, and .ai)proarhe<l 
within a short di.stancc of the port of Orotava. 'I'wo 
years after, in 1700, the lava, issuing forth in adiflerent 
fpiarter, buried tlie town and port of Carachieo, tlicn tlie 
finest and most frequented in tlie island. Anollicr erup- 
tion happened in June, 170S, not far from the summit of 
the Beak, but it w.is not productive of rnucli damage. 

Notwithstanding its proximity to the equator, and to 
the coast of Africa, the Piton, or com?, is covered with 
snow (luring several months of the winter, and snow is 
always foumi in tin; hollows not exposed to llie sun’s r.-iys. 
A powerful heat is always felt on tlw* ground at the sum- 
mit of the cone, and Humboldt mentions that his h.inds 
and lace, Juul those of his party, were frozen, while their 
hoots wer<> hurnt by the heat of the soil on which they 
walked. {Ofctionuaire Geo^raphiijuc ; Humboldt's I't'/ - 
sou at 2<arr alive, i. 147 — PJl, Trans. ; LyelTs 

ii. lltft.) 

TI')N''NK.S.SKK, one of the U. States of N, America, in 
the hasin of the Mississippi, between lat. and 3(i'-’4()' 
N.,and Ion. 82^ and 90'-' W., having N. Kentucky and 
Virginia, K.N. (hirolina, S. Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, and W. the river Mississippi, which divides it 
from Arkansas and Mls.souri. Area, 1.1,000 sq. m. l*op. 
in 1830, 681,900 ; in 1840, 829,210, of whom 183,059 were 
slaves. The E, part of this state is intersected by the 
Alleghany chain, which here sometimes ris«‘s to the 
height of 2000 ft. j the middle part is liilly, while the \V. 
portion Is an extensive undulating plain. Principal rivers ; 
.'ift{?r the Mis8is.sippi, the 'l'ennes.st?c and C’umborland, both 
tributaries of (he Ohio. I'lie Teimesset? rises near 
Franklin in N. Carolina, and runs at first N.W. to about 
3.1 m. W.S.W. Knoxville ; it then turns to the S.W.. and 
continues in that direction to ni'ar Decatur In Alabani.i, 
After a bend to the VV.N.W., It again enters the stat(? (.f 
I'ennessee about Ion. 88*^ W., and its course tbenc<‘for- 
wards is g(?nerally mjrthward to Its mouth In the Ohio, 
.•il)ont20m. S.W. .Salem. At its outlet it is about 0(K) 
yards in width. It is navigable for steam vessels of large 
size for 250 m., and as much further for boats of 40 or .50 
ton.s. It has several tributaries, some of which are navi, 
gable to a considerable distance ; at present no towns of 
co.iseqiumce are situated on its banks. Teinies.see is gc- 
imrilly well watered, and, except in the mountainous parts, 
comprises a good deal of excellent land. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the inhabs. 

1 he products are pretty much the game as those of 
Kentucky, with the addition of cotton. Indian corn, 
f the principal corn crops : the produce 

ot the first, in 1840, amounted, according to the otlicial 
returns, to 42,467,349 bushels ; being a much larger quan- 
uty than w.as raised in any other state. The produce of 
mi the same year is stated to have been 4,547,273 

oiisneis. Cotton is grown in most parts of the state, and 
18 culture is rapidly increasing: the crop of 1835 was 
estimated at 150,000 bales. 'J'obacco is also cultivatcil to 
t ® ®’^tent, its produce being estimated at 
•lUmti a hogsheads. In the E. grazing is a good deal 
•If.. considerable numbers of cattle and sheep 

« 1 markets of the eastern states. Coal, iron, 

wIm’, bitre are found ; and gome of these, 

^*\‘han corn, wheat, flour, tobacco, fruit, tar, 
Conran rosin, whiskey, live stock, salted meats, lard, 
rimi gunpowder, constitute the prin- 

New h®hig mostly gent down the Mississippi to 

M i>everal canals and railways have been pro- 

3'iio hitherto, but few have been completed, 

lions*. T*h»turo consists of a senate of 25 mems., and a 
vernnr mems., who. with the go- 

Prcim, ‘wo years . The iudge.s of the su- 

twpl v*. ly H joint vote of Ixiih houses for 

niamip/h« ^hose.of the inferior courts in the same 
'anntr for twelve years. In the election fur representa- 
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lives, every free wlilte male citizen lias the right to vote 
in tlve CO. of wliich ho has been an inhabitant for six 
months previously. Tho pay of senators and represent- 
atives is four 'dollars a day. Murfrecsborough was the 
former capita), but Nasliville is now the scat of govern- 
ment. In 1840, there were 983 common schools in this 
state, attended b}’ 25,090 pupils, and 5,930 persons were in 
the same year .attending the superior aeademics and 
colleges. Tlie school-fund, In 1839, amounred ti; 835,034 
dollars. 

The colonisation of Tennes.see comm<?nced about 1757, 
and the settlers entered warmly into tlie revolutionary 
war. The territory belong(?d to N. Carolina previously 
to 1790, when it was ceded to the United States; anil in 
1796 it was received as a state into the Union. It sends 
13 inein.s. to the House of l{ei)resentativeK. (Arner. AU 
vianack, 18.10-42 ; Eiicyc. Amrr.; Encyc. o/Oeog-t Amor, 
edit. ; Darby, Ac. 

^ TKNTKUlllCN, a mun. bor., mar, town, .and par. of 
Krigland, ro. Kent, l.ithe .Scray, the nmn. bor., com- 
pri.sing all the hiiini. of Teiiterilen, and tin* par. of same 
name, together with a jtart of the par. of Kbony ; 43 ni. 
S.E. London. Area of par. 8,620 acres. Pop., in 18.31, 
3,177. 'i’he town, which is finely situated on an cnilnence, 
enyiroueil hy hop-grounds, i.s well built. It consists 
principally of a single street, continuous with which is 
the straggling village of Bird’s Isle to the N., and a 
little to the F. is the hamlet of Lye Gr(?en. The par. 
church, a spacious structure, consists of a nave, N. aisU; 
and chancel, with a well-built lofty tower at the one 
end, on which are sculptured the arms of the monastery 
of 81. Augustine, to which foundation this church was 
appropriated in 1259. 'I'he living of Teiiterden, a vicar- 
age, worth 177/. a year, is in the gift of the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury. It has, al.so, chapels for Baptists, 
Wesleyans, .and Lfnitarians, a lie*? school founded In 
1521, for six scholars, and which has Iwcn greatly 
enlarged by voluntary subscriptions, and several minor 
charities. Tciiterdeu has no manufactures, and depends 
entirely on its retail trade with the rich agrioiiltural 
country in which it is situated, and upon its proximity 
to Bonincy marshes : which has madi? it be solectiVl as a 
pl.irc ..fTt-.idi iiCf by persons engaged in the grazing of 
sheen and cattle on the mar.sli. 'I’ln re are also a few 
gentlemen of independent fortune living in and about 
the town. There .•ieeins but little probability of its be- 
coming a place of much greater importance than It i.s at 
present. It is neither paved, lighted, nor watcluid. 
(Mim. Bound. Bep.) In the reign of Henry VL, 'I'cn- 
terden was incorporated and annexed to tho town and 

i iort of Rye; Init the earliest existing charter l.s that of 
^lizabeth. It is governed, under the Mun. Reform Act, 
hy a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 councillors, who hold 
petty sessions weekly, and a court of record every fort- 
night. (kirp. rev., in 1840, 50.5/. Market day, Friday; 
fair, first Monday in May, lor horses, cattle, and pedlery. 
fMun, Bound, and Corp.Jtcp. Appen4.) 

TFQUFNDAMA (FAI.L OF), a«rtcbrated cataract 
in the rcimb. of New Granada, Colombia, in the course of 
the Bogota river, a tributary of the ^Iagdalcna, a few 
miles \V. from Bogota. A sliort distance above the fall 
the river is 140 It. in breadth: but being forced into a 
narrow, though deep bed ol only 40 ft. in width, it is pro- 
cipitated at tw o hounds down a jicrpcndlcular rock, to the 
depth of 6.50 ft. ; and even in very dry seasons, Humboldt 
says the volume of water still presents a side view of 90 
sq. metres. “ 'I'he cataract forms an assemblage of every 
thing that is sublimely picturesque in beautiful scenery. 
This fall is not, as has been commonly said, the loftiest In 
the world ; but there scarcely exists a cataract which, 
from 80 lofty a lu iglit, precijiitales so voluminous a mass 
of w'aters.” {Hurnholdt’s Besearches, i. 17.) The body of 
water, when it first parts from its bed, tonus a broad 
arch of glassy appearance ; a little lower down it assumes 
a fleecy form ; and ultimately, in its progress downwards, 
it .shoots forth into millions of small tubular mas.ses, 
which chase each other like sky-rockets. The noise 
which attends the fall is quite astounding ; and dense 
clouds of vapour are sent iq), which rise to a considerable 
height, and mingle w ith the atmosphere, forming iif their 
ascent the mo^t Innuitiful rainbows. The comparative 
smallness of the stre.ini wliich runs off from tho foot of 
the fall, proves that a larg.- proportion of the water is lost 
by evaporation. (Mod- xxvii. 330.) What gives the 

Fall of Tequendama a remarkable appearance, l.s the great 
diH’crence in tin* vi'gctation surrounding its different 
parts. At the summit the traveller “ finds himself snr- 
romided. not only w ith the aralia, begonia, and the yellow 
bark tree, but with oaks, elms, and other plants, the 
growth of which recalls to his mind the vegetation of 
Kurope ; when suddenly he discovers, as from a terrace, 
and at his feet, a country producing the palm, the banana, 
and the sugar-cane. I'he true cause of this phenomenon 
has not been satisfactorily explained. The different;e of 
altitude, about 175 metres, is. as Humboldt has stated, 
too incon side ralde to have much influence over tho tem- 
perature f the air. ( /iVsctf/r/uw, p 79., /vc.) 
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TER AMO (an. Interamnfa Prtetutia), a city of the 
Neapolle«n dom., prov. Abruxzo Ultra, of which It Is the 
cap., 947 ft. above the sea, in the angle formed by the 
Vesznia, where it joins the Tordino, 16 m. W. from the 
embouchure of the latter in the Adriatic, and 19 m. 
N.N.E. Monte Corno, the highest summit of the Appen- 
nines. Pop., in 1830, 10,231. It was formerly surrounded 
by strong walls, but is now quite open. With one excep- 
tion, its streets are narrow' and dirty, and Its houses, for 
the most part, mean-looking. In the outskirts, however, 
some of the houses are in better taste. The cathedral 
haslieen modernized. There are several convents, hos- 

{ )it.als, asylums, &c. It has but few manufactures or 
ndusti ial cstablislunenta ; but it is the seat of the eivil* 
and criminal trii>anal.s of the prov., and has a royal col- 
lege, a seminary, or estaldishmeut for the instruction of 
the clergy ; ana is the residence of several opulent fami- 
lies. Its vicinity is in general fertile, prodneing corn, 
wine, and oil in ;il>nndaneo: in the time of the Romans 
its wine was in high estimation : — 

Turn %-itlfcros doinitat Pra^tiitH ptiixs 

Liei .1 laborift agro«. Silttu Ualnu$, lib. xv. v. 568. 

Some buried arches, the vestiges of a theatre, baths, an«l 
some other editices, are the principal remains of the 
.•mcient ciU. (Del lie Descrizionc delle Due Sicilu\ ii. 
47., <^e. ; Craven, Exenrs. in the Ahruzxi, i. 310.) 
TRUCERA. See Azoitts. 

TKRLIZZI, an inland town of S. Italy, kingd. of 
Naples, prov. Hari, cap. cant., on an (devated site, IK m. 
W^ Rari. Pop. said to amount to awout lu.ooo. Not- 
with.standing its size, it seems t(» possess little worth 
notice beyond the usual superabui.tlance of religions 
editiees, if we except a galh-ry of pictiiio.s, comprising 
works by .several of the great It.iliau masters, in the 
in.'insiou'of a nohU' family. 

TERMINI (an. T/iernur llinierenses, and simply 
Thertna ), .< marit. town of .Sicily, (m the N. coast of the 
island; intend, of Palermo, cap. district and canton, near 
the moulii t)f the river of its own name, ‘24 m. E.S.Is. 
Palermo, lat. 37'^ '»7' ; N, long. M'"' 4'i' E. Pop., in 

IH:U, IK,‘)42. It is finely situated on the (h*clivity of a 
hill rising from the sea ; and beudes b(-ing snrr(mn»ie,l 
by an old wall, is fartluT defended, tinuials the sea, by 
a castle on a high rock, commantling the town .and nort. 
The streets are, for tlie incst part, narrow and dirty; 
but it has some pretty good public buildings, among 
which are .sevcr.U churches and eouvouts, a royal 
college, 2 hospit.'il», a tnonlf •di-fn'eta, an asylum for 
females, and convenient baths over llv- hot sfirings, for 
which the city has Iteen celebrated from the remotest 
epoch, and from which she h.as derived her modern as 
well as her ancient name. I'lio town is a cm initure, 
or shipping port, and exports (im.stly coastwise to 
Palermo), corn, oil, shuinac, dricil frufts, m.nui.i, Ac. 
The sardine fi*‘l>tiries are also actively 

carried on. T^ ftj|rbour. whidi s but inddrerent, is 
open to the Sicily, p. 9a ; I{a»ipol<(i,SiC.) 

AlKmt b m. ET By S. from Termini, are the ruins of 
the ancient Hitnrra, near which (ielon, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, totiUly dcfeatetl ami destroyed an army of Car- 
th.iginiaus, said to have compiised no fewer than .300,090 
men, c<jinmandcd by llamilcar, grandfath»T of Hannibal, 
who lost bis life m the action. 'I'he ('arthnginians 
were the allies of Xerxes, and their defeat is said by 
ilerosiotuH (lib. viii, cap. IW.), to have liappened on the 
same day that the (Ireeks g.'iincd the victory of Salamis, 
annt) 480 b. c. Rut though it be abund.intly certain that 
Gelon gained a great victory over llamilcar, it Is ex- 
tremely improbable that the forces of the latter amount- 
ed to half th<* numlKT mentioned above. Hannibal 
never had 10f),f;00 men at any one time under hl.s com- 
mand; and the probability is that ,30,(i(M) wouhl be iniirh 
nearer the number of Hamilcar’s army than .300,000. 
The ships which had couveyed the troops to Himer.a, 
are said to have bo<m drawn up on the la-ach ; and 
Captain .Smyth says that so great a fleet and army could 
not possibly have been accoinmod.itiui in th*' sitiiati«>n 
whera the battle is said to have been fought. In fact, very 
little dependence is to be placed on the statements as to 
numbers, in most ancient authors ; they are almost in- 
variably much exaggerated. 

At a subsequent perimi Hannibal avenged his gnind- 
father’s disaster by taking and utterly destroying Hi- 
roera. Such of its citizens as escaped the massacre 
which took place on thin occ.islon, sought an asylum in 
Therm*. {Cicero in I'errem, ii. cap. 3>'>.) Augii.«itu,s 
raised tlic latter , to the rank f>f a colony. Stesicliorus, 
one of the most ancient and celebrated of the Greek 
poets, was a native of Hirnera. 

TERNATE. See MonfccA Islands. 

TERN I (an. Inieramna), a town of the Papal States, 
dettig. SpoleUi, in a ricli and Hue valley, near the right 
bank of tlic Nera (an. Aar), 

Aid/Vrra Nar ult»4M nqun. 

lib. vy. Un. 614. 


about 4 m. W. from the famous falls of the Vellino, and 
49 m. N.N.K. Rome. Pop., circ. 9,000. It is Bur- 
rounded by a wall and towers; but though it iias wide 
streets, some tolerable buildings, and a cimrming situa- 
tion, it is, on the whole, poor and mean, retaining but 
few traces of its ancient splendour. It has a cathedral with 
a superb altar, an hospital, a monte di-pi^ta, and soiur 
other charitable foundations, a handsome theatre, aiid a 
biiildina, erected in 18‘i7, for the reception of the waters 
of the X'ellino for the public accomnifwlaiion. Arnou/ 
the remains of antiquity are some vaults of an aniplij. 
theatre constructed under Tiberius, portions of tem)>lcs 
of the Sun and Cybele transformed into churches, aud 
the remains of public baths. The surrounding country 
Is extremely jrroductive, /ccMndfssfwus Italice canijuKs 
(Tacit. Ann.al. lib. i. cap. 79.); and on the river arc 
flour and oil mills, tanneries, Ac. ( liamnuldi, 8(c.) 

The historian Tacitus is said to have been a native of 
Interamna ; hut there is no evidence that sucli was 
really the case. The emperors 'r.icitus and Eloriaiius 
are also said, but on no better grounds, to have be- 
longed to it. 

The falls of the Vellino, called th& Casea/a del 
Marmore, about 4 m. K. frojn 'I'erni, are amongst tin- 
most striking objects of the kind that are any w here t i 
be met with. The total height of the fall, wbich i» 
divided into three leaps, i.s probably (for there i.s the 
great<*.st discrepancy in the sfatcment.s on the subjCt f) 
from G.')0 to 7W ft. 1 The water is conveyed to tlic (all 
in an artificial channel, more than 1 m, in Imgfl;, 
originally dug by tlie consul Curias Dentatiis, anw> 274 
B.c. (Cicero, F.pist. ad Allicurn, Epist. l.^.) I)ut, tie 
chanmd having bt'cn filled up by a deposition of c.il- 
careous m.itter, it was wid<'ncd and deepened, .and in 
jwart altere<i, in lb9b, ami again in 1785. Hyron has 
appropriated some magnificent stanzas to a notice ul 
tht‘»e falls (Childe Harold, cant. iv. st. 09 — 72.) ; and he 
.adds In a note, “ I .saw tiu* CascaCa del Marrnore ul 
'I'erul twice at ditTerent periods ; once from the sutiniul 
of the precinice, and once from the valley below. 1 lie 
lower view is far to be preferred, if the traveller have 
time for one only ; but in any )>oint of view, eitlier Crum 
above or below, it is worth all the cascades and torrents 
of Switzerland put together.” (See Cellarii Geographui 
Anltfina,\. 75i — 778.; Eustace, . oct. ed.; h'ou(i'> 
Letiecs, ii, 97., Ac.) 

TEKR.\C'1N A (at). Anxurniid 77‘rracina), n sca-porf 
town of the Rap.al States, deleg. Frosinone, at the .k. 
extremity of the Pontine Marshes, close to the Neapulitati 
frontier, .59 m. S.S.E. Rome ; lut. 41" IH' 14" N., Iuuk 
15" 33' .37" E. Pop. alxmt (j.OOO. This town, which i.> un 
the Appian Way, and adjoining the embouchure of the c.i- 
nal for the draining of the marshes, stands partly on low 
ground, and partly on the derlivity of a liill. With lb'- 
exeeption of the portion along the shore, it is ill built ; 
ami, owing to the rieleterious air of the eontigiiuio 
mar.slies, it is unhealthy, and the inhab. have a .sickly aj - 
pearance. On the hill is tlte eatiicdrai, erc*ctetl, as is 
supposed, on the site of the temple of Jupiter Auxurus ; 
higticr up are the ruins of the ancient Anxur — 

** Impoiituin saxi* l.ite ca»i<leruil>U!* .Anxur. " 

JJor. Silt,, Ul). i. sat. 


And crowning the brow of the rock w hich overhangs tin' 
modern town are the ruins of tiie palace of fiall)a, re- 
paired and reoecupied hy Theodorlc, conimaiuiing 
magnificent vi«'vv of tlu? IVmtine Marshes, Monte (hrcello, 
and of Gaeta and tlie Neapolitan shore, ns far as R iiie. 
Pope Pius V 1, cndeavourcHl, by improving the drainaicit 
of the inarslies, and by clearing out and deep* ning ilie 
harlamr, wliieh had b<‘en completely filleil up, to recover 
for Terrm inu some portion of its former impurt.ituc. 
Rut hlfi eflbrts have md had tlie anticipated suci css ; ami 
though the lishery be carried on to some extent from tl'K 
port, it lias little or no trade. In 1810, Napoleon sup- 
irressed the bishopric of Terraclna. 

Aiixur, which was originally a.town of the Volsci, sub- 
sequently Itecame a Roman colony, and an iji)port;ini 
naval station. It was nar ked by Alaric, and was occup*'*'' 
hy Hie Arabs for almut n century. It was ^Iso 
and sacked by a French force in 1798. (RampoUli ; 
larii Geoftraphia Antiqun, 1. 812. ; Wood's Lcilcrs, u. 

TKRRANOVA (an. Gcla), a sea-port town of Sk . 
prov. C’aletanisetta, cup, district, on the S. shore oi 
island, near the mouth of the river of the same mi • 
18m. 15. Alicata ; lat. 37^^ 4' 30" N., long. IT 
Pop., in 18.31, 9,780. It is well situated on a 
theseu, and has a fine palace, belonging to its 'i.j,! 

tho Duke do Monteleonc ; hut the streets are " ,!,r 

and dirty, and Its castle, churches, and convents • i ^ 
to be neglected. It ha* a tolerably gootl hosi»itai. ' 
i« said by Swinburne to bo scarce and dear. 
cloth is manufactured in the town ; ^Lport- 

tare, or shipping station, it has some trade in t ue i 
HtioM of corn, w ine, sulphur, ^ * erciai fiiR 


ill tiie iuw u liiuls u good market ut the 
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held in August. The anchorage at Tcrranova Is opposite 
to, and about 1 rn. from the shore, in from 7 to 11 fatnoms. 
It is, like othef places on the same coast, open to iJje 
southerly gales, whicii soUietimes throw in a heavy sea. 
In I HU!). 07 ships (3i) of which were British), of the burden 
oT'l.HHl tons, cleared out from the port. Smyth says that 
a party of strolling players has existed in this town for 
more than half a century, called the Cajupaf^nta 
Vniti, from their all sharing alike In the gains of the 
society. 

Though the question be not free from difllculty, there 
seems every reason to think that Terranova, and in-t 
Alicata, occupies the site of the ancient (icla. It h.as 
some remaijrs of antiquity, consisting of the foundations 
and mutilated figments of a great t(‘Tnple, and of a 
Doric column, f^la was .h Rhodian c<;hmy, and early 
attained to considerable distinction. Rut it is principally 
nicinorahle for having given birth to (Iclon, prince or 
tyrant of .Syractise, fami'us alike for his virtues, and for 
}iis great victory over the Carthaginians, commanded by 
Ilainiicar, grandfather of Hannil)al. <h*la was stibse- 
qnently destroyed by Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
and is included l)y Strabo among the uninhabited towns 
ot the isl.iud. 'rhe modern town wa^s founded by Fre- 
derick of Arragon, towards tin; close of the I3th cen- 
lury. (S»n/f/i, IDd. ; Strinhurnc, ii, 3(11 , Sec.) 

T1''RU1’)L (an. I'linU to), a town (jf .Spain, cap. prov. 
of it.s »)\vn name In Aragon, on a hill, at the foot of which 
Hows the (inadalaviar, /.'> m. N.W . V.ihmcia. Top. about 
It is walled, and tolerably w ell built. Being a bishop’s 
see. it has numerous churches and eouvents ; one of tlie 
J.dtor, belonging to the Jesuits, being (he largest edifice 
ill (he town. The cathedral, an extensive building, 
lliough its architecture be not wholly in good taste, is 
s(((ri{ituouslv .adorned within, and has. or, at all event.s, 
liad, many nne paintings. It has several fountiuns sup- 
plied with water by an ancient aqne<luct. Its manu- 

f. u turcs comprise woollen and linen fabrics, shoes, and 
c.irthi nware, with fulling-mills, dyeing houses, tau- 
nt ries, .'ire. The vicinity is very fertile, and near it are 
.SD iie celebrated warm sulphur springs. Ternel is tin* 
l<''•idcnce of a military governor, and was a fortress of 
some con8('quence under the Moors, from whom it was 
taken by Alphonso II. in 1171. {Miflano, Sic.) 

I’h.SCMFN, a town of Austrian Silesia, cap. circ. and 
duchy of same name, on the Olsa, a tributary of the 
Oder, 3()in. R.S.K. Troppan. Pop. about 7,000. It is 
well built and has three suburbs, a ducal castle, several 
Rom. (’ath. churches, a Lutheran church, and gymnasia 
for both persuasions, that of the former possessing. It is 
said, a library of 12,0(X) vols. {licrghnus.) There are 
several other superior schools, and a military asylum. 
3'cKchc’n i.s the seat of the circle (ribun.al and oilier 
courts, and has manufactures of woollen cloths, c i.ssi- 
mert!s, leather, fire-arms, ike. llere was signed a treaty 
between Austria and Prussia, in 1779. 

ri'bSSlN, or TICINO, the most S. canton of .Swit- 
zerland, between Ia(. 50' and RP 37' N., and lon^. 
K*^’ 2.5' and 9^ 12' K., being separated by the main ch.dn 
of (lie Alps from IJrl and the (irisons on the N., while 
on other sides it is surrounded chiefly by the Austi i.an 
and Sardinian territories, the lakes Maggiore and Lu- 

g. ino forming parts of its S. frontier. Area estim.it ed at 
..(•31 sij. m. Pop., in 1.S37, 113,923, all Rom, Catholics. 
I'lost part of this canton is either niouiualmm.s, or di- 
vided into numerous valleys by alpine ramilications ; in 
the .S., however, it sinks to the level of the id.nn of 
Lombardy. The Ticino, whence tins canton derives its 
name, has its .sources in Mount St. Clothard, in the \’a!R 
Bedictto, Piora, Hlegno, Ac. Its course is generally 
southward, and after intersecting the canton near its 
centre, and •traver.sing the laigo Maggiore in its entire 
length, it forms the boundary between Lombardy and 
1 icdmont, falling into the P« at Pavia, after an entire 
course of about 1 90 m., about (iO of which are navigable. 

I he climate of Tessin is mild ; and though its pa.'.tures 
b(' not so good, nor so well watered us those of the 
<mntong N. of the Alps, its soil is generally very f. rtlle. 
Agriculture Is, however, «;xtreniely liackw’anf, partly 
jioin the ignorance and want of indu.*‘tiy of tin* in- 
babitanU, and partly from the too gnat subdivision of 
the surface into small pnipeitic,.s, portitms of which 
at great distances from em b other sometimes b»;b)ug 
to the same proprietors. Wheat, rjc, and maize are 

1 grains raised ; a good deal of toli.acco is 
(i, is grown hi many districts ; but, like 

iiie Italian wines, that of this caiiton will not keep 
or any considerable period. The silk of ressln is of 
a ® supply worth from 20o,(X)0 to 

;; V, "i ** annually into other parts 

Most of the fruits common 
here: the chestnut w oods are ex - 
inh'.iw-f’ Hour U largely consumed by the 

iJ 1 ^ . canton abounds with tlmlior, but much of 
rincril^* A t* want of Toads and expense of car- 

quintals a year of cheese are sent 

0 Italy, and calves, slrcep, and hogs are also exported. 
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; The chamois is a native of this canton, ft sometimes 
breeds with the domestic gout, and the resulting progeny 
Is greatly prized for its skin. There are scarcely any ma- 
nufactures, and the trade of Te.ssin is chiefly in the con- 
veyance of goods between Switzerland and Italy. A 
great many of the male natives of the canton emigrate to 
Milan, Venice, Trieste, Turin, Marseilles, and the adja- 
cent countries, where they serve as confectioners, choco- 
late manufacturers, waiters in coll'ee-honses, Ac. ; leav- 
ing the labours of the field and the care of the cattle to 
the women. 

Te,ssin was merely a territory subordinate to Swllzer- 
land till 181.5, when it w as admitted into the Confedera- 
tion, in which it holds the eighte>ntli rank. Its govern- 
ment w'as materially altered in 1830; when the grand 
council, which holds the sovereign and legislative power, 
was made to consist of 114 mems., chosen in the ddlerent 
communes by all the citizens born in the canton twenty- 
five years of age, and who possess iinmove.Hblc property 
to the value of 200 Swiss fraiu’.s, or the usufruct of sin h 
property to the value of 300 francs. It chooses its own 
president, and meets each vear by rotation in Bellanzoua, 
Locarno, and Lugano. 'I'he executive body, or lesser 
council, consists of 9 inems., chosen tty the greater conn- 
cil among its mems. Equality before the laws, the free- 
dom of the press, and the right of petition, are guaran- 
teed. Tessin I.s subdivided into 8 districts and 38 circl/g, 
;nid the latter again into cominune.s. In every commune 
there is a municipal council of from 3 to 11 mems,, with 
whom rests the direction of the local police. A justice of 
the peace sit.s in eai’li eircie ; in eacli district there Is a 
court of primary juri.sdiction ; and for tlie whole canton 
there is a supreme tribunal of 13 mems. (’riminal pro- 
cesses appear to bo more commi.ii in this than in most 
other ranton.s of .Switzerland. 'I'hc public revenue, 
l>rincipally derived from salt and custom duties, in 
1H33-3I. amounted to 897,390 Swiss livres: expenditure 
to 787,040 ditto, Fnblic debt, In 1830, 5, (!4 1 ,4.59 ditto. 
Contingent to the army of tlie Swis.s Confederation, 1,801 
men. 

The inhabs. of Tessin arc of middle stature, and gene- 
rally sqiian; and strongly built ; though, on account, it is 
said, ot their irregular mode of life, among other can.ses, 
they seldom attain a great age. In many respects they 
re.senihle their Italian neighbours, and thm'r hinguage-is 
adialeet of the Italian. Among them have been several 
emiiu nt painters, sculptors, and architects ; the latter in- 
cluding Domenico Fontana, who completed the dome of 
St. Ih'ter’s, and executed many other great works in 
Rome'. Rut the bulk of the inhah. are very backward in 
point ofodne.ition, and some of the eomrnunal magistrates 
can neither rea<i nor write. It has no council of public 
instruction, no litt'i ai v ‘i.'‘'.<!<'ciatiou (except, pt*rliaps, in 
Lugano), ,ind scarcely a lit-rary. ’I'lie habits of the people 
are dirty and depraved. Aecordingto PIcot, “ L tlogc rte 
In sobytefe Italicnnc nr convirnt aij^^pUon du Tessin, ni 
sous Ic rapport dr la hoisson, ni ^H^J^ ceiui du manger, 
(iuoique doues naturrUrvirnt def^tHUpositions Irs plus 
beureusrs, ils monqurnt d'of/iour du travail, d'industrie, 
ct dr rrsotircrs, rn sorte qu'ils soni injrriears aux nutres 
peupfrs de la Suisse rn niuralilt' et cri aisancr, tnalgre 
tout rr qur ia nature a fait pour ear." (Picot, Statis- 
ti(nie de la Suisse, p. 474 — 490. ; Ebel, &c.) 

j'KTRFU Y, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
(Ronccster, hund. Longtree, near the source of the Avon, 
IC-j^m. S.S.E. Dloucesier. Area of par., 4,980 acres. Pop., 
in IKll, 2,939. The town consists of several streets, 
meeting in its centre. In which is a large market-house. 
It is well built, the housc.s being mostly of stone. 'I'he 
par. church is a handsome edifice: havfng, with the ex- 
ception of the tower and spire, been ridmilt in 1781. It 
lias chu]>els for Independents and Baptists, a grainmar- 
sehool, a well-endowed Sunday school for all the poor 
children of the par., an almshouse for 8 poor persons, 
ite. 'I’he businesses of wimlconibing and wool-stapling 
are carried on, but to no great extent. 'I’lie supply of 
water used formerly to be very deficient; hut the de- 
ficiency lias been obviated by the sinking of several deep 
wells. Markct.s on W ednesdays ; fairs, four tiin«fc a year, 
for corn, cheese, cattle, lambs, and horses. A fortified 
camp, probably ol the ancient Britons, formerly exisuxl 
here ; and K<.man coins have been frequently dug up iu 
and near the town. 

I’E'riJAN, a town and sea-port of Morocco, kingd. 
'ez, prov. llasbat, on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
33 in. 'f angler. Pop. said to amount to 16,000 ; of 

whom 9.(KK) may he Moors, 4,200 Jews, 2,000 blacks, and 
800 Berbers. {Graberg qf Jlemsd.) The town stands 
on the declivity of a hill crowned with a .square castle, 
file residence of the governor. It is of considerable 
extent, and ils walls are flanked iu different parts w-ith 
s(|uare fort.s, on which a few pieces of ordnance are 
moimted. Cannon are also placed on the castle, and 
on a square lower at the month of the river forming the 
port ; but it could not oppose any effectual resistance to 
a Eu.rp m force. 7'he streets are narrow and dirty, 
an»i 'i. I'ez and other eiiit s of Moiocco, many are 
‘til ‘t 
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n^rlr covere<l in by the upper stories of the houses, electors, In 1839-40, 409. The mun. is co-extenslvo with 
^ 1 ? 1 frequently of two stories, and tolerably the pari. bor. 'The town Is governed by a mayor, 4 

wen built and finished ; and there are several good aldermen and llTcouncillors. It has a commission of the 
moMue^ in coinraercial importance Tetuan ranks next peace, a separate court of quarter sessions, a court of 
to res, trom which pli^e it receives the goods brought record for debts not above rau., &c. Corp. rev., in 1840, 
by the caravans from Tunis, Algiers, Alexandria, 'IMm- 1, 301}/. Markets, Wednesday and Saturday, for corn, 
puctoo. See. Wool, corn, and other provisions, wax, cattle, poultry, ifec. Fairs are held pine times yearly. 

*’ ®’ leather, some manufactured stuffs, and In a field In the Immediato vicinity of the town, still 

1 r ,"**^1* produce, are exported to Spain, France, called, from the circumstance, the “ Bloody Meadow,” 
wtd Italy, in roturn chiefiy for European manufactures. i was fought, on the 4lh of May, 1471, a decisive engago 
i he port of Marteen is about 2 m. from the sea, on a ment lietwcen the Yorkists, under Edward IV., and the 
small river, the mouth of which Is now so choked up Laiicastriaus, under Qtieen Margaret atnl her son. I’lu* 
with S^d as to admit only of the entrance of small l.aticastrhuis were totally defeated, with the loss of a 
L ro^stead, fonned by a high point of land great many jiersons of distinction, and about 3,000 soldiers 
which runs out Into the sea W. of the river, is sheltered left on the field. Margaret and her souJ|avlng been taken 
froin W. winds, but during the prevalence of those from prisoners, the latter was imniediafely assassinate<l. 
the E. vessels must retire to some other place. Tetuan {Bound, and Munic. llcports and Append. ; Hume's 
was formerly the residence of several European consuls ; England, cap. 22.) 

at present, however, no Europeans being aUowe»l to TEXAS, a new and independent republic of N. Amo- 
reside in the town, their functions are performed by rica, between the U. State.s and IMexi<*o, extending from 
vice-consuls, who are mostly Jews. {G. of. Hetmo, hup. 2(i'^ to 4()C> of N. lat., and fitan 94'^ to W. long. It 
' separated from Mexico on the W. and S't by the Kio 

1E.VVKE.SBUKY, a pari, and mun. bor., market- Crande, or Bravo del Norte; on the N. the Bed Kivt i , 
town, and nar. of England, co. Gloucester, hund. I'ewkcs- and the Arkan.sas chiefiy 8ci)aratt‘it from the W. territory 
bury, on the Avon, near its confluence with the Severn, of the U. States; on the E. the river Sabine divides it 
border of Worcestershire, 9 m. N.K. Gbrneoter, from Loai.siana ; and S.R. it borders the Gulf of Mexico, 
and 90 m. N.N.YV, London. Area of the mixl. pari, bor., Its area has been estimated at .310,000 8q,,m., of which ra- 
which is identical witli the par., 1,890 acres. Pop., in ther more than one-fourth part has been appropriated. Its 
1©1, 5,780; in 1841,6,8ril. It consists of two principal pop. U differeutly stated at from 20ii,00() to J.W.OOO, but 
thoroughfares, meeting in the form of the letter Y, and may probably amount to at least 300,000, chiefly Anglo- 
frqm which many smaller streets branch out. The three Americans. 

principal streets are wide and respectable, but the other The general a.spect of the country is that of a vast in- 
streets inferior, and are principally occupied by the dined plane, gradually sloping from the mountains on the 
poor and labouring pop. {^fun. Bound. ficj3.) Thet«>wn W. eastward to the sea, ami intersectfxl by uumeroii.s 
isnearlymsulatetiby the “Mill Avon” (an ancient cut, by rivers, all having a S.K. direction. 'I’hc territory is, 
wiiich the Avon has l>oen nearly diverted from it* original , however, naturally divided Into three separate regions, 
channel), and its tributaries, the Carrau and Swillgate ■ which in riiany respect.s dtifer from each other. 'I’he first 
if 1* lu consequence compactly built Many of or level region extends along the coast, with a breadth 
Its houses are handsome, and it is well paved and lighted inland varying from 100 in. whore gri*atest in the centre, 
with gas. Tlie rivers encircling tiie town are cros.sed by to 70 and 30 m., bt'ing most rontractiKi towards the .S,W. 
several bridges; and. In 1820, an elegant cast-iron bridge, extremity. Tlie soil of tld.s region is principally a rich 
having an arch 172 ft. in span, was thrown over tiie Severn, alluvium, with scarcely a stone, yet slnitului ly free from 
about J^m. from the town. The par. church, wiiich for- ; stagnant swamps. Bro.id woodlands fringe tne banks of 
irmrly belonged to a flourishing Benedictine abbey, that the rivers, between which are extensive and rich pastum 
grew out of a monastery founded here in 715, is a large lands. The second division, the largest of the tlirec', is 
and noble structure. Its length is 317 ft. within the walls, the undulating or rolling. prairie region, which extemU 
*****•« 9* transept 122 ft. : the choir and side ai.sles , for 1.50 or 2(K)m. farther inland, its wide gr;issy tracts al- 

are 70^ in breadth, and the W. front KXJ ft. : the ludgiit ternating with others that are thii kly timbered. 'I’hese 
from the area to the roof is 120 ft. ; and the heiglit of the i last arc especially prevalent in the 1C., though the bottoms 
tower is LVi ft. Mr. Hickman says of this church, that it j and river valleys throughout the w hole region are well 
‘Msoneof the most curious and magnificent edifices in the w'ooded. Limestone and sandstone form the common 
county. The nave is Isorman, the piers are round and , sub.strata of this region : the upper soil conj^ist s of a rich 
very lofty ; at the intersection of the cro.ss is a very fine i friable loam, mixed iude«?d with sand, but seldom to such 
No^an tower, adorned with arches both within and an extent as to prevent tlie culture of the most exhaust- 
withouL in sever^st^es. ITio clcjiir has a multangular ing products, (/ken.) The third or mountainous region, 
ewt end, with atm^nal chapels and a cluiptcr-houso, situated principallv in the W. and S.W., forms part of 
all of excellent deePpted character the windows of the . the great Sierra Madre, or Mexican Alps (see .'America, 
^*Ie and timns^s are some decorated and some perpen- , vol. i. 78.), but little explored and still tinwdtled. At its 
aicuiar. TheW. window is perpendicular, inserted into | remote extremity it consists of an elevated table Jand, 
a very lofty Norman arch of great depth, with shafts and i ** where the prairies not unfrequently resemble the vast 
mouldings. In the windows of the choir are considerable ; steppes of Ahia except in their superior fertility.” Tlx; 
rm^s of ancient stained glass. There are some traces ; mountain sides are elotln'd with forc‘sts of pine, oak. 
of the cloisters remaining on the S. side of the nave; cedar, and a great v.arietv of trees and shrubs, and they 
they were perpendicular and very rich. 'I'hercare several inclo.se extonsivo nlluriai valley’s, most of which are .su.'<- 
portions of very good screen-w ork and stalls. I’he abbey ceptlblc of irrigation and culture. Mr, Kennedy says, that 
gate Is standing, though mm li «lilapidated.” (Gothic jlr- the sides of tl)e mountains, and even not a few ol tlieir 
^lietA.) It has many line old monuments. Thcj living of summits, are adapted to agriculture ; and, if we mivht tic- 
Tewkesbury, a vicarage in the gift of the crow n, is said in : maid on tlie lately published staieinent.s, it would api'Ciir 
1 Keport to be worth only .313/, nett, but fliattheroare veryfew.if any, countries ofthe same ( xtcyt 

It is affirmed to l>e worth above .'KKi/. The market-house, which have so small a projmrtion of uni)roduclivc land, 
a handsome structure, has Doric columns and nilusters, After the rivers already named, the principal, pkm mi- 
supporting a pediment in front. 'I’fje town-hall, tho iug from N. to S., are the Neches, Trinidad, Brazos de 
lower part of which Is used for the courts, and the Dios, Colonido. Guadalupe, San Antonio, and Nucocs. 
upper part as a conncil-hall and nsseintdy-room, was Tlicy all fall into tin* Gnlph of Mexico, or rather (cm cpt 
er^ted in 1788 by Sir William Codrington. I'iie the lirazosde Dios) into its Iiays and /r<g(«mv. Thci.dtir 
other public buildings include various dissenting cha- Iwar a considerable re8eml)lance to the hatfs along th..’ S* 
pels, a thcfatre, the borough gaol, and house ol industry. , *hore of the Baltic, except tliat they are upon a much 
Tewkesbury has a free grammar-school, hninded in J570i larger scale : and the coast, as Humboldt has stated, pre- 
blne-coit, national, and Lancastrian school.s, with alms- sents every where formidable obstacles to navigation, in 
houses a dispensary, lying-ln-cbarity, and several other the long, low, narrow belts of land by whlcl« it is fenced, 

mnevoient establishment*. The town formerly pro- and which bound the lagoons, in the want of harbours for 
duced considerable quantities of woK)llr*n cloth and a vessels drawing more than 124 feet water, and in the bars 

imperior kind of mustard. At present f 1842) its prin- at the mouths of the rivers ; slill, however, steam vessels 
cfpaJ manufactures consist of cotton hosiery'. About 000 have been able to enter and asc<*nd tho Sabine l<» a 
stocking-looms are now employed In the bor. W'ages sidcrablc distance. The Noqhe* is navigable for siuaH 
vary from 3t. toBs. a week, the average being alxmt fis. ! *teain boats for upwnrtls of UKJm. : Trinidatl river lor 
About 80 person* are also employed in the bobbluel-laco 300 or 400 m. ; and the Braxos do Dios, for at least fiju 
trade, earidng about a week : and 25 workmen are en- that distance. The Hlo Gulorado, a river larger than uu 
gag^ in the manufacture of nails. The carrying trade tip Thames between Chelsea and Hichmond, is obstructs 
the Severn and the corn-murket have declined since the by a raft about 10 m, above its mouth, but 
Improvements In the navigation at Gloucester and the con- in progress for removing this, when It is anticipated t 
«ructlonof the railroad between Stratford and Moreton; ; It will be navigable for small steamers as high as Au^m. 
but, oil the whole, the town Is still in a thriying state. ' the cap. of Texas, about 220 m. from its 
^•**^®**^T has returned 2 mem*, to the H. of C. since , San Antonio and Nueces are navigable a 


Reform Act, was in freemen and holders of burgage 
tcoemeotf, of whom there were then NX). Registered 
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h«'reafter an important commorclal channel. Galveston 
liav, into which the Trinidad flows, iiv far the fim'Bt on 
thti coast, is about 35m. in length N. S., and from 
12 to IS R. and W. Its average depth is from 9 to 10 feet, 
but in tlie channel there are from IH to ,30rt. w.ater. 

The Texan year Is divided into a wet and a dry season. 
Tlie former lasts from December to March, during wliich 
M. and N.K. winds are most prevalent ; the l.atter, from 
March to the end of November, during wliich the winds 
vary from the S.K. round to S.W., may bo subdivided 
into the spring, summer, and autumn. From April to Sep- 
t ’tulier the thermometer In different parts of the country 
Ins been found at a general average to range from to 
TOO" ; aver.age heat 9 a. m., 73'^ F. ; at noon, 83*^; 3 p.m., 
{Kennedy.) 'I'heso great heats are. however, tem- 
pered by continual and strong breezes, wliich commence 
^on after sunri.se, and continue till about 3 or d o’clock 
1*. M., and the nights throughout the year arecool. From 
March to October little rain falls, though thunderstorms 
friMUicntly occur. Daring the rest of the year wet wea- 
tliiT is prevalent; tiio rivers sw'cll an<l inundate the 
country, and the roads are generally rendered impassable. 
Snow is seldom seen in the winter, except on the moun- 
tains. The climate is said by its panegyrists to be de- 
cidedly more salubrious than that either of Louisiana or 
of the adjacent parts of Mexico j hut it is very difficult to 
iniJigine any satUfactory reasons why such should lie the 
case" and we oonfess we entert.iin some considerable 
doubts as to the accuracy of the statement. On the low 
alluvi.il sea coast, intermittent fevers arc admitted to be 
prevalent In summer, though not, it is said, to an epi- 
demic extent ; and the yellow fever, it is further stated, 
rar-'r if over, occurs : Indeed, Mr. Kennedy goes so far 
as to'alTirm, that “ nine-tenths of the repuldic are con- 
siiiered liealthior than the most healthy parts of the U. 
.stati's.” (i. 74.) 

15 It, after making every fair allowance for exaggera- 
tion, tiiero can be no doulit tliat Texas is l)oth a fine ami 
a iVitile country. The surface is In most jiarts covered 
with luxuriant native grass, comprising, with the com- 
mon prairie grass, the gama, musquite, wild clover, wild 
rye. &c., .and affording excellent pa.sturage. It h.as, also, 
.in ample supply of timber, as well for use as for orna- 
nienf. Live oaK {Qticrcuft setnpervirens), so valuable for 
sliip-bullding, is here more abundant and of better qua- 
litv, perliap.s, than in any otiier part of Amerlo.a. White, 
lil.Vk, and post oak, ash, elm, hickory, inusquite (aca- 
cia), walnut, sycamore, bat's d'arc, so called from the 
Indians using it to triake their bows, cypress, caoutchouc, 
tXe. are among the common trees ; ana the mountainous 
parts in the S.K. abound with pine and cellar of fine qua- 
lity. .Among the natural curiosities of tlu; country, is tlie 
“ (’ros.s-timher ” of N. 1’exas, a continuous series of fo- 
reds, varying in width from 5 to .V) rn., and extending in 
a direct lino .about the long, of 97*^ W. from the woody 
region at the sources of the Trinidad, northvifllird to tlie 
Arkansas river- It appears at a distance like an im- 
immse w,aU of wobd ; and from tlie W., sucli is its linear 
regularity, that it looks as if it were planted by art. It 
forms the great boundary of the W. yirairies. 

Texas is amply supplied with fruits and garden pro- 
ducts. The climate of the lowlamls is too warm for the 
•ipplc, but almost every other fruit of temperate climates 
c. nics to perfection. Peaches, melons, figs, orangvs, 
It'iiious, pine-apples, dates, olives, Ac., may be grown in 
different localities with little cost. 


Lrapes are ahund.ant ; and being free from the “ foxy ” 
flavour common to the grapes of most parts of America, 
very tolerable wine has been made from them. Vanilla, 
in iigo, s.arsap.arllla, and a large variety of dyeing and 
n. dicinal shrubs and plants are indigenous ; and on all 
<!io rivcr-bottuins is .an undergrowtii of cane, so tliick a.s 
to l)i« almost impervious. Along the water-courses aLo, 
and near the 8c.a, tlie larger trees are foinelimes wreatln‘<t 
'vith Sp.anish moss, which serves both for fodd.u* and for 
tlic manufacture of cheap hcdiling, Ac. The Jfara of 
I exas is particularly rich and copious. 

Cotton is the great agricuUnr.’il ^taple of the republic ; 
aud It is afiBruTed, ami perhaps truly, that ifis very lieci- 
‘It dly superior, .as a cotton-growing country, to tin; best 
districts in the United States ; producing a greater qiian- 
tity of cotton per .acre, and of a longer and tlner staple. 
I tin bast of the loiig.stapled cotton is proiluced in (he 
low alluvial soils, and the shoi t-staplcd on the rolling or 
luiflulatjng lands. According to T\ir. Ikeu. whose state- 
ments, however, wo do not presume to guarantee, the 
auvautages of the cotton planter In Texas over the 
planter in the U. States consists in the following partl- 
uuars He has cheaper latftl, a larger crop, a better 
bk.. i’ 'jarlier season to plant, and therefore to pick ; 
^ longer season for the latter precarious opora- 
flrosts doing injury ; by the 
b(>im I Vf* stock, he can feed his la- 

tlmii- cheaper than In the V. States ; 

^ the lower tariff, will bo far less 
thidr more salubrious climate will make 

incir lives a better purchwo.” (P. 46.) Superior cotton- 


growlng lands yield, It is said, from to 2 bales of clean 
cotton per acre, worth, iu tlie Galveston market, perhaps 
4rf. lb. Its cultivation hitherto has been principally 
on tne Brazos and Colorado, Ued and Trinidad rivers, 
and Caney creek ; but it is steadily on the advance, and, 
according to Mr. Ikon, the crop of 1841 may be estimated 
.at .50,00063108, of whicli, however, a considerable portion 
came down the Red river, and was included in the ex- 
ports from New Orleans. Cotton pbanting begins in 
February, and picking in June. The Latter employment 
is an easy and proiitable occupation for women and 
clijidren. Texan cotton h.as been for several years 
shinned direct to Idverpool in British bottoms. 

The grains chiefly cultivated are maize and wheat. 
The average crop of the former, on good ground, is from 
50 to 00 bushel^per acre ; but 75 bushels are said to be 
frequently obtained, and two crops may be gathered in 
the year, the first being usually planted in February, and 
the second late in June. (Kennedy.) A crop of excellent 
wheat has been cut in May, and tHe same land has yielded 
a heavy cron of maize in the ensuing October. The corn, 
we are further told, is generally worth from U to 2 dolls, 
per bushel at the farms, and from 2 to 3 dolls, in the mar- 
ket, (Kennedy, i. 93.) But we ineline to think that there 
must he some error alunit this statement: such prices 
arc really higher than those of Kngland ; and .appe.ar 
to be wholly irreconcilable with the accounts of the won- 
derful productiveness of the soil. We liave, in fiict, little 
liouht that either one or the other statement, or, which is 
most probable, that both, are erroneous. Kye, barley, 
oats, Ac., are suited for the upper country, and rice near 
the river aestnaries ; but small quantities only of these 
grains have hitherto been raised. The sugar-cane is aLso 
said to .attain to greater perfection than on the Missis- 
sippi ; and ftir. Kennedy states that the produce on a 
small plantation, despite the waste arising from very im- 
perfect macliinery, has averaged .about 3, .500 lbs. to the 
acre. (I. 9‘2.) Toliacco will probably hereafter become 
.an important staple. The mulberry grows vigorously, 
and tlie experiment of rearing silkworms has .already, we 
are assured, been successful ; and common and sweet 
potatoes arc said, like every thing else in this fortunate 
land, to attain to perfection f 
The rearing of live stock has, however, been long the 
principal and favourite occupation of the Texan settlers, 
and many of the pr.niries are covered with a valuable breed 
of oxen, whicli scarcely require, and certainly do not re- 
ceive, much more care or attention than the prairie deer. 
It is nsuaily estimated that 100 cows and calves, pur- 
eii.ised for 1,000 .lolls., will, in ten years, have increased 
I about tliirfy-six fold, thus numbering 3,000, worth, at the 
same price. 30,000 d(.lls. ; tliougli we may remark by the 
way, that, with such an oiiormous increase, it is not easy 
to s.'o why the price slmnld lie tlie same. A profitable 
trade in cattle is opened w ith New Orleans, Ac., and the 
West India islands offer colfec, of which the Texans use 
large quantities, in exehange for catt^ S;ilt, for curing 
beef, is obtained every where near the coast ; .and the 
hhle, horns, and tallow', shipped to Furopc, Mr. Iken 
s.ays, will alone pay more than the cost of the animal. 
'I’he rearing of horses and mules is also pretty exten- 
sively pursued : sheep thrive on the upper lands, but 
require fohling. Hogs are very profitable ; and bees, 
which are produced in great numbers, might also bo 
made protluctive, there being an extensive demand for 
w ax in Mexico. Vast herds of buffaloes and wild horses 
wander over the prairies, .and deer are every where abun- 
d.mt. Bears, cougars, p.anthers, peccaries, wolves, foxes, 
raia'oons, Ac., are common ; and most of the planters are 
obliged to keep pack.s of large and powerful dogs to ■pre- 
vent the destruction of their stock. Most of the birds 
known in the U. States arc common to Tex.as, and the 
l)ay.s, Ac., abound with fish of excellent quality, beds of 
good ovster.s, .and Other Ustacea. Alligators of 16 ft. in 
l.mgth arc somotimes met w ith in tlie rivers, particularly 
Red River and its tributaries: turtles, tortoises, Ac., ill 
thecestuaries. There are several venomous serpents, and, 
as in .all other warm countries, musquitoos .and other in- 
sect plagues are common. But Mr. Iken, notwithstand- 
ing his wish to rqpn'srnt every thing belonging to Texas 
in the most favourable light, .admits that “ the inclination 
for luxurious indolence, to which the clinic predis- 
poses ” is a worse evil than either serpents or llTOsquitoes ; 
and “the settler,” he adds, “will have much greater 
reason to be on his guard against this agret'.able poison, 
than against that of the anf^nis in hcrhA ! ” 

After the statements proviou.sly made, the reader will 
not t>e surpri.seil to learn th.at Texas is represented as a 
peculiarly eligible country for emigrants, particularly 
agriculturists. Mr. Iken, among other practical bints to 
emigrants, lays It down that the first objects of a settler 
should be to fix himself in .a decidedly healthy situation, 
w ith a fertile soil, plenty of timber, and good water ; and, 
inilv, if the emigrant whose estate comprises these ad- 
vantages be not satisfied with his lot, it would be hard to . 
say wh e he should go to Improvo it. In purchasing 
lands, tlio price varies greatly } but good land, with an 
3 D 4 
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uiiauostionable titlp, may be obtained for fVom 3 to 5 the U. States by this route. The annial amount of flio 
dollars an acre, or even cheaper. Inferior capitalists trade at Santa was estimated, in 1834, at 2,000 ,(mk) 
will find the roaritiK of stock the easiest and most pro- dollars ; and, 1^ 1841, Iken estimated It at 3,000,000 doi- 
fitable pursuit ; and those of a still lower class may, it is lars. Most of the articles for this trade are purchased 
said, oinploy themselves profitably in cultivating a gar- in Philadelphia, whence they are transported overland 
den in the neighbourhood of some town, which generally to Pittsburgh, where they are shipped for St. I.ouis, 
affords a ready market for garden produce. The forma- being thence conveyed in waggons to Santa Fe, which 
tion of such gardens is looked upon by* Mr. Iken as “ an they reach after a journey of at least 4,000 m. From .St. 
object secondary only to the planting of fields.’* AgricuU Louis to SaAita Fe, about 1,200 m., the road is extromriy 
rural labourers, without capital, are said to find little bad, running througli a country so infested by hostile 
ditliculty in connecting themselves with farmers already Indians, that the if. States government is obliged usu- 
established, on advantageous terms. “ The modes of ally to send an escort of cavalry with the larger ea- 
husbandry in Texas are of the most simple description, ravans : indtHid, 2(M) dragoons were scut in 1839, for t he 
The first object of the farmer, after building a small and protection of one bwiy of traders! {Kmnedy.) But 
temporary log-house, is to enclose a sufiicieiit 8p.ace of Santa Fe is only 600 m. from tlte Texan coast, s ) 
the open land adjoining, hy tlie ere<?tio*^of a rail fence, that it may not unreasonably, perliaps, be anticipated 
He then procot^s to break up the l^d with a light that eventually Galveston, and other Texan ports, will 

{ dough, which is usually drawn by oxen. A yoke of be the principal routes by wliich Kuropean goods will 
arge oxen, broken, is worth from 30 to 60 dollars; a reacli N. Mexico. As already stated, a good deal of 'Pexaii 
horse, for general agricultural purposes, about 20 dol- eotton wool is exported to Kurope from New Qricaiis. 
lars. The Texan farmers gener.illy content themselves to whieh it is hiought L»y way of the Bed Biver, W'ithnut 
with one ploughing previously to planting. Manuring is its appcarijig to he the growth f)f I’exas, 'l’i»e total cx- 
ultogether dispensed with. Tlio seed-time for maize, port of cotton direct from the latter in IHiO, -amounted to 
cotton, and most other crops. Is in February and March. 1 .'),:t04 l»ales ; in adtiition to wliiclj, liides, deer, otte r, 
A few hoeings to destroy weeds, to tldn and to earth up the l>e.aver, and other skins, cattle and other stock, and 
young plants, is all that is required on the part of the far- builiou from Mexico, tire the princifttil articles of export, 
iuer to bring them t») perfection.” , .’>2.) Money is very scaree in Texas: not otic sah? in ten is 

In many parts of the rolling prairie region, coal of a mtide for c:ish ; and Mr. Iken is cntitleil to creilil for rc- 
sujwrior quality, and iron ore have been found ; and it commenditig “ shippers to lie cautious as to tlie extcni 
has been supposed tliat beds of tlie.so valuable minerals of their consignments, and to recollect that howevti 
extend over a great part of the country. Silver mines great tlie commercial prospects of the eountry may hr, 
wore wrought towards Santa Fe, in the N.W., till tlie it is at present only a new in.trket, wIio.se own consilinii 
works were destroyetl by the Comanche Indians. Nitre tion must necessarily lie limited, and the channels of 
abounds in the K. ; salt is obtained from numertms lakes wliosc Interior or tran.sit trade, are as yet but very par- 
and springs; and bitumen in several places. Granite, tially opened.” ( Pp. 66, 67 ) 

limestone, gypsum, slialo, ivc. are abundant, except in The duties on most m.umfactured gooiis lmport('d into 
the low alluvial region. Texas are nominally 15 per cent. ; but, bt-ing pjiiil in ,i 

Probable Proarexs v/ Texas. — The re.ader will have depreci.-ited paper currency, do not a<’tually exec-d 10 
already seen that we are disposed to entertain some con- percent. Books, farming and otlier tools ami utcnMl>. 
siderable doubts with respect to tiie statements as to the wearing apparel, and French wines, are mostly imporicti 
extraoriiinary fertility of 'I'exas. But admitting tliein to duty free. The same rules and reguliitions oh.servt d on 
be true to tne letter, still wo slumid not be at all sail- tlie importatiiMi of goods into the C. St;ites are olt.'.crif d 
guine as to its future pnigress, and sliould tliink th.it In Texas, consular certificates being, however, disin uM il 
Kuro|>ean emigrants would do well to pause before they with. The currency weights, Ac. are similarly calcii- 
decide on establishing thiMiiselves in Texas. Tlie soil lated, except that iaml measures and a few others arc 
is too fruitful, and the climate, e.specially in the lower identical witli tlio.se of M<*xico. "I’he principal Texan 
and more fertile parts of the country, is decidedly too ports of entry are Galveston, Mat.agorda Bay, and Aran- 
hot and relaxing to [►ennit of any laborious cuiployinent sas, to all wliicli pilots are altiw’hed. Ve.ssels of ahout 
lieing vigorou.sly prosecuted by tree labourers. Hail the 2.5(» tons, or not drawing more than 10 or II ft. water, 
free imporUtion of slaves into Texas been permitted, its are those best suited to tlie trn<ie. (Iken's I'cxa.i, ,\r.) 
progress might, and, most probably, would have been j The tonnage dutie.s on merchant ships in tlie I't xaii 
M rapid as tliat of the Southern States of the American |K>ns are 60, and tliose on steamer.s 30 cents per ton. 
Union. But the importation of slaves into Texas, ex- Texas is an inlegr.al, and not, like tiic U. States, nr 
cept from the United States, is prohibited; and if the ! Mexico, a federal republic. 'ThC president is eleitcd for 
supply from this quarter should fail, and the prohibition ' 3 years, and is not again eligible for a .similar term, hi 
of their importation from oiheiyquartcrs he really eti- ; other n*8pect8 tlie cou.stitution gmier.illy re.semliles tlial 
forced, its progress will, we appr^end, be comparatively | of the U. .States. Tlie legihlative power is vested in tlic 
slow. It is a contradiction ana an absurdity to supimse, I congress, composed of a senate, and a house of renre- 
that free settlers in such a country, sliould exiiibit any con- j sentatlves. Trie latter body consists of not less tliHii 
siderable portion of the energy ami industry they would | 40, nor more than iOO mems., wlio are annually chosen 
exhibit if they had to cultivate a less fertile soil, or were i by universal suffrage, and each of whom must l»c at 
placed under a severer climate. Mexico and the United '> least 2.'> years of age, and have resldorl in the co, or (ii'-- 
States may both be referred to in Illustration of this j trict which he represents for the 6 months next pre- 
principle: industry is, in the former, at the lowest |h)s- j reding ids election. The senators are annually chosen 
Bible ebb {see Mexico) ; though it is needless to add that I by districts as nearly equal iu free pop. as prai ticalilc, 
the incentives to labour are there quite as great as in | and are not less than l-3d or more than half the miiiihci 
Texas. And does anyone sup|M)se that the cultivation of reprc'sentatives. One-tliird of their number is n- 
of cotton and sugar would have beam carried to near its placed aimually. Ministers of religion are Ineligil'h- t(» 
present extent in the Southern United States, but for a seat in either house of congress. All mems. oi d‘‘‘ 
their all but unlimited command of slave labour ? We, government are paid for their services : the prcsihciii < 
therefore, are well convinced that the future progress of salary is 10,900 dollars a year, and that of nicuis. c 
Texas will depend principally on the fact, whet lier it can congress 8 dollars a day, during session. A i>ill 
or cannot derive ample supplies "of slave labour. If it by a vote of 2-3d8 of tlie inems. of the legislature In- 
can (whether with or wdthout the sanction of the law. Is comes law without the sanction of the jiresidcnt ; a:iii 
In this respect of no importance) the fair presumpilon is, congress reserves to Itself the right of rierlariug " ir, 
that it will make a rapid progress ; whereas if it cannot, levying imposts, contracting loans, Ac. The 
In progress will, most probably, be comparatively slow ; power is in the hands of the president, assisted I'V t'ic 
and we should anticipate tiiat. under such cireiiinstaiices, vice-president, both of whom must be full •1'’ J ' f ” 

Its iiil^hs, will gradually fall Into the same state of semi- age, and have been iuhabs. of the republic fur 3 yciu ^ 
barbarou.<( iudoleuce into which the Mexicans have al- preceding their election. The different briinclus 
really sunk. ^ public business are conducted by 12 committee:; o 

The geographical imsitioif of Texas is eminently fa- mems., each a))i>ointed by the legislature. 

'vourable%» the growth and extension of commerce. Texas is subdivided into 3 great departments; rfio. 

Its rivers and the facilities which the country affords Bexar in the S., Brazos in the centre, and i, i^j 

for the completion of railways, will enable the traders In tlie N. ; and at present into about 40 
and j^riculturbts to forward Iheir produce easily to the further divided Into 7 judicial districts. In each oi w ^ 
coallff whence it may be forwarded to the European is a Judge. ITie judges are r if 

marl^s, and to those of Cuba and the West Indies ge- hold office for 4 years. The salary of I"® 

ncrally. In exchange for the cotton and other pro- 5,000 dollars j and of the district judge, ^ 

ducts sent to Great Britain, the Texans iminirt British supreme court consists of the chief i'*** , ^ fin on ti'*’ 

mamifactured goods, not only for their own consumption, and the judges of each district ; and sits at till 

but partly, also, for the supply of tiie N. states of Mexico, second Monday in each year, continuing m V ,„rfs. 
Indeed, .Santa Fe has been, since 182-5, the great emporium all the business before It be disposed of. A»* ■ . 
of N, or New Mexico; and in It the traders of that courts of probate, justices* courts, Ac. ”^j*utheacis 

country meet those of the U. States; the former pur- county; tiiecomroon law of England, togetnor ^^^^ I 
chasing the manufactures brought by the lalt»*r with of congress, having l»e«n adopted as the jaw oit - 

peltry and imition, so that a gOf>d deal of specie re.u lici* The towns arc mcorporatod on the plan o 
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SUtos, the priupJp^^ Austin, Galveston, Ilortston, 

llcxar, Goliad, Matagorda, and Santa Fe. The last has 
a pop. of about J,0fl0 ; Houston and Galveston about 
r».00() each. Freedom of the press, and the free exercise 
of religion, are gtiaranteeil. Slavery Is permitted ; and the 
nutnber of negro slaves in 1840 was estimated at 11,300, 
since which there has been some increase. Most of 
these slaves have been brought from the United States 
by the planters from that country who have settled in 
'iVxas ; and, as already stated, the importation of slaves 
from elsewhere is declared to be piracy punishable with 
death. Unreasonable or cruel treatment of a slave is 
punishable by a heavy fine. According to Iken, there 
are several schools and colleges in Texas ; Sunday- 
schools, bible, temperance, &c. societies are already nu- 
merous ; 12 newspapers were regularly published in 
Texas in 1841, and few free Inhabs. are unable to read 
and write. (P. 78, 70.) 

'Pbe present military force is cbiofly composed of volun- 
teer troops and militia, whose services are soinetime.s re- 
(juired agamst the Comanolies, and otlicr bohtibi Indian I 
trilais of the N. and W. 'Pbe navy consists of a sloop 
of war. 2 iiritrs, ali aimed steamer, several scliooners, Ac. 
'I’lie imblii- revi-nue, derivi'd from a land tax of | to 1 
per emit, on its estimated value, custom duties, licences, 
kc., amonnliHl in 1810 to 80‘i.()h4 dollars, which is said 
to have considerably exceedeil tlie expenditure. Tl>e 
pul)ll'‘ debt is stated by Kennedy to have been, according 
to the last accounts, r),Sl)3,<iOO dollar.s. 

Previously to KIUO, Texas formed a remote .and merely 
nominal part of the lonquests of (.'ortez, iidialiited 
almost wholly by predatory Indian tribes ; but in that 
year iho Spaniards, having driven out a colony of 
I reneh who liad e.stablislie»l themselves at Matagorda, 
made their first permanent settlement at San Francisco. 
On t!u; (amsummation of M<*xican indepeinlence, Texa.s 
was constituted one of the federal states of Mexico, in 
conjunction with the adjacent state of Coahuila; aunion 
vc'iy unpojiular with the Texans, ami wliicb was pro- 
ductive of the first disagreement with the central go- 
\ernm(*nt. The war of sejiaration commenced towards 
tlie end of ls3-"», and on the '21ht of April, iH.tfi, the inde- 
jiendcnce of Texas was finally secured by the defe.at of 
the Mexican president, S.inta Anna, at San Jaeinto. 
(For further pariiculars we beg to refer the reader to 
ScHurdf/'s Ti-xdfi, 2 vols. 8vt)., and the shortt'r compen- 
dium of Iken ; from wliich works we liave derived most 
of the statcim'iits in tins article.) 

TKXEL ( rilK), an ialaiul belonging to Ilolhind, at 
the entrance of the Zuyder-Zeo, off the point of the 
lleldcr, at the N. extremity of the prov. of North Hol- 
land, from which it 1« separated by the channel, about 
2.} m. across, calleil Mars-Diep, Its most southerly 
point being in about lat. 53° I* N., long. 4*^ 4r/ E. it 
forms a canton of the arrond. Alkra.aer ; length N.E. to 
S.W. 13 m., and where broadest nearly 6 m. In width. 
Pop. from 5,000 to 0,000. It is low, and In part marshy, 
hut is defended from the Irrufitions of the sea, partly 
and principally, by a line of dunes, or sand-hanks, 
which extend along its W. coast, and partly by strong 
dykes. The district of Eyerland (country of eggs), 
so called from tlie vast numbers of eggs-deposited by 
llu! sca-fowl on its shores during the breeding season, 
y is formerly a distinct island, having been united to the 
i'exel by a dyke In 10,30. The soil, which is extremely 
h rtile, Is mostly em^iloyed in the feeding of cattle and 
sheep, the latter being of a peculiarly fine long-woolle<l 
breed. The inhab., who occupy a town. Burg, in the 
centre of the island, and some villages, in addition to 
agriculture, engage in fishing, boat-building, &c., and 
act as pilots. There is an excellent roadstead on the K. 
coast ot the island, which is the usiul place of rendez- 
vous ior merchantmen from Amsterdam, waiting for a 
lavourahle wind to leave the Zuyder-Zec. The number 
of sand-banks m.ike the approach to the ishuidditticult ; 
and on the W. side it is all but inaccessible. 

Uul ing a tremendous storm In February 182.5, the sea 
orokc through the dykes by which the island is defended, 
and ijud a large portion of its surface under water, 
destroy ing great numbers of cattle and sheep, and other- 
wise occasioning a heavy lost of property. The hreacli, 
lowever, was soon after repaired, and it Is now supposed 
to ho better protected than ever. 

1 engagements have taken place off this 

most celebrated was that between 
under the famous admiral the senior 
Knglish fleet under Monk, afterwards 
a. mm the 3Ut of July, 1653. The 

sidRB the utmost vigour on both 

heirt hi death of Tromp, who was shot through the 
FnelUh^ ^ ^wusket-bali, decided It in favour of the 
Fr ed of S^ogfapkie Umverselk, xlv. 137., 

the i CampbeU^s Lives qf 


. cu oi 1779 : Diet. Gfographioue t 

ii. 85., ed. Wr 

laid CO oifor J a market. town and par. of Eng- 

tarv ’of Thame, on the Thame, a tribu* 

urj of tho Thau.,, i, K. Oxford. Arei of par. 


.5,310 acres. Pop., in 1831, 2,886. The town consists of 
three principal streets, uniting in a spacious market- 
place. It has also a market-house, over which is the 
town-hall. The par, church, a largo well-built cruciform 
structure, comprises a nave, two aisles, a N. and K. 
transept, a chancel, and has a fine emh.ittled tower, sup- 
ported by four meagre pillars. The interior is of noble 
proportions, and contains mimerous monument.^, but i.s 
ill l;iid out, and spidled by irregular gallorio-s, &c. The 
united living of Thame, Towersey, iS-tsworth, and Sy- 
denham (two vicarages and two curacies), worth 300/. a 
3 'ear, Is in the gift of — Long, Ksq. Near tho church 
are some remains of the prebendal liouseof Thame, now 
occupied by office.s belonging to the parsonage farm ; 
and in Thame Park, about 1 m. S.K. thi; tow n, consider- 
able portions of an ancient Clsiercian monastery adjoin 
the mansion. In 1.5.58, Lord Williams established a free 
school, “ of noble dimensions,” at Th.ame : it is open to 
all boys of the par. and in tniht of the w.irden and 
fellows of New Cf)llege, Oxford, who nominate tlio 
ma.ster, subject to the approbation of the Karl of Abing- 
don. It had a liigh ciniracter during the 17th century, 
hut is now inneli fallen off. Anotlier free school, an 
almshouse for five jioor peojile, and various .annu.d do- 
nations to the poor, exist here. The pop. is mostly agri- 
cultural ; lace-making by women and children is the 
only nninnfactiire. 'I'he Thani(‘, Ix'ing navigable for 
barges, promotes the tratlic of tho town, and the market 
is well supplieii with corn and cattl(\ Thame is su])- 
posed to liave iieen .i Homan station, and was of some 
consequence in the time of the .Saxons, and during tlie 
civil wars of Uliarles 1. 'The famous constitutional 
lawyer, Sir John Holt, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
was a native of this town, w here he first s;iw the light in 
1*»12. Market, on Tue.sday; falr.s. Faster Tnes. and Old 
Michaelmas <lay, for cattle, &c. {Ikaudes of England, 
Wales, Oxfordshire, l^c.) 

TH .A MKS, a river of F.ngl.and, being the largest in 
that part of the U. Kingdom, ami, in a (’(immcrclal point 
of view, the mo.st important in the world. It ri.ses in 
Gloucestershire, being formed by the junction of the 
Isis, Lech, (3>lne. ;ind ( hurnet, rivulets w hieh have tlu'ir 
.sources In the Cotswold Hills. 'The first, which is the 
mo.st important, rises on the border.? of W iltshire, a littlo 
to the S.W\ of Cirencester : it Hows K. by Cricklatle; 
and, being augmented by the otlu'r streams, the com. 
bin<‘d river tak<*.s the name of 'I'hames, and becomes 
n.avig.able for barges at Lechlade. on the confines of 
Gloucestershire and Berkshire. Its course is thence 
N.K.. till, being farther augmented by the W'indrush and 
the Evenlode, from the borders of Gloucestershire, it 
turns, a little to the N. of W’yt ham-house, to the S. After 

f iassing t)xrord, it bends suddenly to the W’. by Nnno- 
lam Park to .Abingdon. Having again resumed its 
southerly direction, it is joined, a little below' Dorchester, 
in Oxfordshire, by the Thame. 

This latti r riv«T h.is .'several sources, of which tho most 
remote are in the central parts of Buckingham, near 
Kreslow and W’endon Lodge. They unite at 'I’hame in 
Oxfordshire, from which point, to where it joins tho 
Thames, it is navigable. 

It may here he proper to state, that, according to tlie 
common opinion, the Thames obtained its name (said to 
be Thaine-isis, shortened to Thames) from the junction 
of the Thame with the Isis, or with the river coming 
from Gloucestcrsliire. Probably, however, tliis opinion, 
notwithstanding its apparent accuracy, li.as no goo<l 
foundathin. At all events, it appears to be ahimdantly 
certain that the river which passes Lechlade, formed by 
the Junction of tho rivulets already referred to. ha.s from 
a very remote period l)«*cn called ine Thames ; and that 
the mime Isis, given to it by the literati of Oxford, is not 
mentioned in ancient charters or by ancient historians, 
and is w holly unknown to the common people in the 
country through which it flows. (Camderi's Britannia, 
Gibson’s edition, i. 10t>. ; Campbell's Political Stirvei/, 1. 
13 ‘>.) 

From WiilUngford, a little below the influx of the 
Thame, the riv»*r flows almost duo S.,till, l>as.^in^ Basil- 
don Park, it turns E. to Heading, where it is joined by 
the Kennet; it then flows N.E. to Great Marlow ; thence 
S. to Maidenhead, and S.E. by W’lndsor and Jitaines, till 
it receives the W'ey. Its course is then E., with many 
bold sweeps, to London ; and flowing through the metro, 
noils, and being augmented by the Lea from llertfonl- 
shire, and the Uarent, it continues its course LV JUI it 
unites with tlie sea at the Nore light, 4.5J m. J^low 
London Bridge. 

Tlie distance from Ivondon Bridge to Lechlade, where 
the 'Thames becomes navigable, following tho windings 
of the river, is 146^ m. ; the total rise from low- water 
mark at the former to the latter being about 258 ft. 1 his 
ascent is overcome by means of several locks, constnicted 
at difl’ereiit periods, of which the first is at Tcddlngton, 
181 m. ihove London Bridge ; this, consequently, is the 
limit to which the tide flows. The low- water surface of 
the rivei. irum Teddington Lock to London Bridge, 
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falls about 16 ft. 0 in., or about lOfin. a mile at an 
average. The high-water madk at Teddington is about 
1 ft. 6 in. above the high-water mark at the bridge ; and 
the time of high water is about two hours later. The 
average fall in the bed of the river, from Ttnldington to 
London Bridge, is about 1 ft. a mile; the breadth of the 
river at la>udon Bridge is 61)2 ft. 

'i'hough not a rapid, the Tiiames is by no means a 
sluggish, river ; it rolls forwixrd with an equable and 
sieady current, and is remarkable for the purity of its 
waters. It has been admirably described by Denham, in 
his Cooper's Hill : — 

** Though deep, vet clear : though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Stroiig without rage ; without o’erllowitig, full.” 

But It is as a navigable and commercial river, having 
i^ondon on its banks, and bearing on its bosom number- 
li*?is ships fraught with the produce of every country and 
every climate, that the I'hames is principally distin- 
guished. Its depth of water is so great, that, as a ship- 
ping |)ort, London enjoys ptH:uliar advantages ; even at 
ehl) tide there is from 12 to 13 ft. water in the fair way 
of ilie river above Greenwich ; and the mean r.'inge at 
the extreme springs is ab<mt T2 ft. The river is, in hirt, 
navigable as far as Deptford for ships of any burden; to 
Blat^wali for those of 1,410 tons; and to the St. 
Katiterine’s D«x:ks, adjoining the Tower, for vessels of 
S.Hltons. As already stated, it is navigable by b.irgcs to 
the contines~of (iloucestershire ; and the navigation is 
thence continued by canal.s through (.Mrencester and 
.'<tnuKl to the Severn ; hut the usual water communica- 
tion between London, Bath, and Bristol is by the 
Kennet, W’hich unites with the Thames at Beading. 
'I'he conveyance of go'als by this channel usually occu- 
pies about seven days; and the navigation is be.snles ex- 
posed, particularly between Keatling and London, to 
much interruption from droughts, floods, Ac. The 
whole course of the river, from its source to the Nore, is 
reckoned at from 2' '3 to 210 in. 

The removal of the old JAUulon Bridge has caused a 
considerable change in the river ulrove, and also, tlnmgh 
in a less degree, below' the bridge. Owing to the con- 
tractt*d arches througli which the water had to makt‘ its 
way at the old bridge, there was a tall of from 4 ft. l> in. 
to .‘S ft. at low water ; tills fall is now r<‘<iuced to about 
2 in.; so that the low-watcr line above tin* hiidge is 
nearly 5 ft. lower at spring tides than formerly. In 
consequence, a greatly increasetl body of tidal water 
flows up and down the river ; and as it meets with no 
obstruction, it flows with a decidedly greater velocity. 
The effect of this is to scour and d«‘epeu the channel of 
the river ; its influence in this n'spcci be ing already sen- 
sibly felt as far up as Putney Bridge, 7^ m. aliove London 
Bridge. The shores above the latter, liiat were formerly 
foul and muddy, are now becoming clean shingle and 
gravel, and, near low water, the is quite hard and 

firm, 'i'lic shoal.s are also decrca^ig Indow the bridge ; 
and there can be little doubt th.it the chatip* w ill, at no 
distant period, be felt from the Nore up to Teddington. 

Before the removal of the old bridge, a barge, starting 
from the pool with the first of the fliKKl, could not get 
farther than Putney Bridge without the assistance of 
oars. But, under similar circumstances, a b.irge now 
reaches Mortlake, 4 m. farther up, bid'ore using oars, 
and, with a little help, she may reach Kichmoiui, and, 
taking horses there, may get to IVddington in a tide. 
The descent down the river ha.s iK'im c(pially ra< ihtated ; 
the mean velocities of the flfjod and et»h, betwcon lyuudon 
Bridge and Westminster Bridge, a e, flood, 3 in. an 
hour, extreme, 3J ; ebb, 34 in., extreme. If} • 

Of the tributaries of the Tlmine*, the Kennet, Wey, 
I.ea, and Darent only are navigable, ami are, therefore, 
the only ones that we nt*ed notice. 


belo# Hartford, to which it Is navigable. (Stalisliat o/ 
Jinthh Empire 1 1. 30.) 

THaNET (ISLE OF), see Kent» 

TllAXTED, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, bund. Dunmow, on the Chelmer, near Its source, 
.34 m, N. E. London. Area of parish, 6,6‘JO acres 
Pop. in 1831, 2,203. The town Is Irregularly built, and, 
excepting its church, has no public edifice worth notice: 
this is u largo and fine structure, in the perpendicular 
style, its earliest existing part probably dating from the 
middle of the 14th century. It is built cathedral-wise, 
with a transept between the nave and chancel : its jn- 
terual length is 183 ft. ; breadUi, 87 ft. ; and at its W. 
end is a tower, with a very rich crocketted spire, 181 
ft. In height. The whole fabric is embattled and sup- 
ported by strong buUres.scs, terminated by canopied 
niches and pinnacles, curiously purtled. The N, pordi 
is richly ornamented with si'iilpture, and the cornice and 
upper part charged with various figures. Al>ove the cn- 
traiice are two escutcheons, one containing the amis (,r 
I’rance and England, and the otlier those of the House of 
York; a part of the edifice having been eunstructed at 
the expense of ICdw. IV., the rest chiefly at that of tin; 
noble families of Clare and Mortimer. “ I’he nave i;, 
curious, beingoiot so wide as eitlier of the aisles, iflost 
of the buttre8.ses of the aisles are enriched viitli pan- 
nelling, and have fine plnnach'S. Some of the windows 
are st^uare- headed ; their tracery has been mm h inu- 
tilated. This church had, at one time, a consider, ihli; 
portion of fine stained glass, which has, however, haig 
bet'U gradually diminishing.” ( liicktnnn. Gothic Archi- 
tectnre.) The living, a vicarage, in the gilt of Lrjrd 
Maynard, is worth I'M!/, a year. Thaxted lias meetiiig- 
hoiise.s for several sects, a i>Hr. school for SUchildri'n, an 
emiowment of nearly 4, (MiO/., by Lord Maynard, in hi'js, 
for general charitable purpo.ses, and many minor cli.ii i- 
ties. It was a nuin. Ixir. till the reign of Jaine.s 11, 
when, on the corporate olTiccrs btdng served withai/«(» 
xvarrantOs its privileges were dropjied ; and its foimer 
guiUlhnil is now the workhon.se. The town is of higli 
-•miiquity, its church being mentioned in the time of 
Edw. the Confessor. Markets on Fridays; fairs. Monday 
Ix'foro Whits, and Aug. 10., for horses, Ac. (Carl. Jic^ 
ports, Sc. ) 

THEBES, THEILE*, or DIO.SPOLIS (the city of 
.lupitcr), a once famous, but long ruined city of I.'|tpcr 
Egypt, the cap. of the kingdom of tlie Pharaohs when in 
the zenith of their jiower, and whose remains exceed in 
extent and magnificence all that the most lively imagina- 
tion conhl figure to Itself. 'I'he ruins are situated in 
about lit. 25° 43* N., long. 32° 31F E., in the narrow 
valley of the Nile, stretching about 7 m. along boili hanks 
of the river, and extending to the mountains on either 
.*ide. One miglit suppose, seeing the vast magnitude of 
its public edifices, that its private buildings would he in a 
corresponding style of magnificence, but Dualorus tells 
us that the Egyptians were little solicitous in respeet of 
the latter ; and, at all events, all traces of private fabrics 
have dis.ippeared ; and temples, palaces, colossal statues, 
otieli.sks, anil tombs, alone remain to attest the wealth 
and power of Its inhabs. 'I'helies was iiiulouhtcdly one 
of tJie most ancient, as well as one of the greatest and 
most splendid of cities. Its most flourislung jieriod was 
iirohahly from ahoiil anno 1700 to aritto 700 n.c. Honier 
has ailu«l«><l to her in terms which, but for the ruin-s 
might have Ix en deemed extravagant : — 

“ Not all nrouil TIh Ih**’ niirlrall’il waIN contain. 

The worliJV j-r, at etDiircs-. on the KgypU.in plnln — 

'J h It ftiitvatK Iwr o\t n thou.'«:m(l 

And pour', her herot% through a hundred g'*t«"» ; 

7 wo hun lrc'*! horsciiien and two huiulro<t i ars 

From each wide uorlnl iMiiing U> the wart*.” 

i'o};?’* IliaJ, lx. lin. 


“ The Kennet swift, for xllrer eej» retiowmetl," 

rites on Marlbourgh Downs, in Wiltshire, and, pur- 
suing an easterly course, falls Into the 'rhamrs at 
Beading. It has l>een matle navigable as far as New- 
burv ; whence the canal previously mentioned is car- 
ried, hjr Devire* and Bradford, to Bath and Bristol. 
The Wey falls into the Tliarnes near OafI uids ; It has 
Its source in the easteni p.irt of Hampshire, and has 
been rendered navigable from flodalrning to the 'I’liames, 
a distance of .ab<mt 20 m, 'Fhe first, navigation locks 
used In England are s.ald to have l^^ mi con.structed on 
this river. The Lea rises in the chalk hilts near Luton, 
in Bedfordshire; and, preserving n southerly course, falls 
intb^il^ Thames near the K;wt India Docks. It has 
been nade n.nvigahle, by coilater.'d cut.s and otherwise, as 
far os Hertford. This navigation, which Is of consider- 
able importance, bt^gan to command the attention of the 
legislature so early as i42.'>, in the reign of Henry VI. It 
has not yet, however, received all the imtirovement and 
extension of which It is capable. [VriCHtly on Inland 
Navigation, tfC., n. 41 1.) The Darent hav Us source near 
‘Wesierbam, In Kent ; U falls Intoth'i Thames al>(mt4 in, 

* VV'e MTV ludebtcd tlaxe (Uiaiis lo Juhn Smeaton, Es(i.,cn' 
fSaevr. 


^ludern travellers have not been able to find uiiy 
tinct traces of walls round the ruins ; and the opi)>i'>'‘ 
h.'is prevailed from a very remote epoch, that Homer, i" 
the passage now referred to, did not allude to gates m 
the city walls, !»ut to the gates of the different tciupn'S 
or, a.s’ Pomponini Mela supposes, to the palaces <» 
great men (lib. i. cap. 0.). Probably, however, tne 
poet, by this expression, merely meant to convey a lively 
Idea of the proiiiglons pop. and power of the city. 

'Fhe seat of government had been removed iro 
1’helK's to Memphis (near Cairo), previously to the * 
vasion ami conque.'^t of I'-gypt tiy the Persians um 


Caintiy’ics, 


conque.'^t of I'-gypt tiy 
This event took place anno 52.’> ii o-i 


•ording to I>|o<lorus, the Persians plnndercd 
fire to '1'hel.ics. It appears, however, to 
degree, reeovered from this diStastcr. But after the 
qmvst of Egypt by the Greeks, their ‘ , 

directed to the Improvement and emlMdlishniont ol Ai ^ 
drli, so that the cities in Upper Egypt, and 'i/g 
Thebes, progressively declined in A. *o.„)y 

fall wa.s acceleratttd by its having rcv'tilted P 

Phllopater, by whom, it was lubsequeutly reduced, 

* It lin. b«*o mqiPOMHl that th« word 1« derived 

l^pUan w«ad Thbaki (th« cU>). 
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given up to military execution. In Strabo’t time If was 
only partially inhabited. In the earlier ages of the 
Christian ajralt was still of some little consetiuence ; but 
for these many centuries it has been only inlmbited by a 
few wretched Copts and Arabs, who, with bats and owls, 
occupy miserable hovelS, mostly in the courts, and some- 
times on the roofs of the ancient structures. 

The principal ruins on the R. or Arabic side of the 
river are those of Carnac and Luxor, about m. apRrt,^ 
'Pho first of these, which there can be no dotibt is the 
temple of Ammon, the Jupiter of the Egyptians, is de- 
scribed by Diodorus as a vast structure, or rather col- 
lection of structures, the principal being erected on an 
.'irtlficlal elevation. It has various entrances, the avenues 
to which have been flanked on each side with rows of 
sphinxes. The principal front to the Nile is of enormous 
iiiagnitude, being 36^ ft. in length by 148 ft. in height, witli 
a doorway in the middle 04 ft. in height. Entering this 
superb gateway, and passing through a large court, we 
p iss between two colossal statues through another pro- 
pylon, entering by a flight of steps to a vast hall, the roof 
i)'f which, consisting of enormous slabs of stone, has been 
supported by 134 huge columns. This gigantic hypo- 
style hall is about 338 ft. in width, by ITOjf ft. in depth, 
so that its area comprises 67,029 sq. ft., being consider- 
ably more tlian IJ acre, or more than times the area of 
.St. Martin’s church, Trafalgar Square, London ; and yet 
this magnificent hall docs not occupy one seventh part 
of the space included within the walls of the tempie ! 
{Egyptian Antiquities ; Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, The entrance to w hat is supposed to he 

tho'adytum of this famous temple is marked l)y 4 noble 
obelisks, each 70 ft. in height, but of which 3 only are 
now standing. “ The adytum consists of 3 apartments, 
entirely of granite. The principal room, which is in 
the centre, is 20ft. long, IG wide, and 13 liigh. Three 
blocks of granite form the roof, which is nainted with 
clusters of gilt stars on a blue ground. The walls are 
likewise covered with painted sculptures of a character 
admirably adapted to the mysterious purposes mentioned 
by llcriKlotfis, on the subject of the virgins who were in- 
troduced to the Theban .Inpiter. {Herod, i. 182.) Reyond 
this are other porticoes and galleries, wiiicli have fieen 
continued to another propylon at the distance of 2.000 ft. 
from (hat at the W. extremity of tlie temple.” {Hamit- 
ton's Egtftiaca.) 

The great ^omplo Is supposed to have had 4 grand 
entranees, one fronting each of the cardinal points. I)c- 
diuting its porticoes or propyla, the length of this stu- 
pendous structure, measured on tlie plan of the French 
sdvans, is 1,216 ft., and its least breadth 321 ft. ; so that 
its area must be rattier above 9 acres ! And ‘‘ besides 
the great edifice, with iu propyla, obelisks, and avcnue.s 
of colossal sphinxes, it has magnificent temples to the 
N. and S., altogether forming an assemblage of remains 
such as, perhaps, no other spot on earth can ofter.” 
{Egyptian Antiquities, i. 94.) 

Lnampollion says, with reference to the ruins of Carnac, 

‘ L(l m'apparut tuute la inagniflcence Pharaonique^ tout 
'c que ks h&mmes ont imaging et exf culf; de plus grand. 
Cout ce que favais vu H Thebes, tout ce quefavais ad- 
niri avec enthoiisiasme sur la rive gauche, me parnt 
nherahle en comparaison des conceptions gigantesques 
1i' it j'dtais entouri. It svfjflra d'ajouter qn'aucnn jwuple, 
iticim ni moderne, n'a congu Part d' architecture sur 
m h'helle aussi sublime, anssi large, aussi grandiose, 
me le firent les vit'ux Egyptiens : ks concevaient en 
nomnes de 100 pieds de haul j et Pimagination qui. en 
Europe, s'^lance bien au dessus de nos portiques, s^ar- 
tVe, et tombe wipuissante au pied des 140 colonnes de la 
'<dle hypostylc dc Karnac.” {Lettres Ecrites de PEgyjde, 


The palace of I..uxor {El kusr, the ruins) ahon 
l.im. S. from Carnac, on the same side of the river 
liough inferior in size to the latter, i.s also a strnctun 
vast dimensions. Its principal entrance facing the N 
most rmignificent. On citlier sMe the doorw ay sfooi 
wo obelisks, or monolithes, each formed out of a singb 
jlock of red granite, 80 ft. in height, about 8 ft. square 
md most beautifully sculptured. Kecently, however 
me of these obelisks has been taken dowm and com eyct 
It an immense expense to Paris, where it has licei 
‘reacted in the Place dc la ('oncorde ; hut it is as little ii 
nnson with the objects among which it is now pl.iced a 
o \ would be at the court of the Thuilleries, am 

IV regretted that it should have been scimratot 

venerable structure ofwhich it formed so splen 
a an ornament. Between tho ol)eli8k8 and the pro 
1,1 two colossal statues, eacli measuring abou 

kno ft. 1 ^ ground. The entire palace is abou 
s" 200 ft. in breadth. It is in i 

iviiLT though most part of the oute 

f thrown down, the greater niunber of th< 
BncnmhaiHi are ititi standing. It is sadl; 

hovels of the modent Copts am 
accumulated filth and rubbish o 
urifis. The victories of Sesoitris are sculptured on Ui 


15. wing of tho propylon and on other parts of the pab-ice 
with infinite spirit, and tte greatest amjilitnde of detail. 
“ It was impossible,” says TVlr. Hamilton, ” to view and 
reflect upon a picture so copious ;and detailed, without 
fancying that I liere saw the original of many of Homer’s 
battles, the portrait of some of the historical narratives 
of Herodotus, and one of the principal groundworks of 
the stories of Diodorus; and to complete the gratifica- 
tion, we felt that, had the artist been better acquainted 
with the rules and use of perspective, the performance 
might have done credit to tlie genitis of a Michael An- 
gelo or a (liiiiio llomano. Witiiout personally inspect- 
ing this extraordinary edifice, it is impossible to have 
any adequate notion of its immense size, or of the pro- 
digious masses of which it consists. In both these re- 
spects, and, combined with them, in respect to the beauty 
and magnificence of its several parts, It is, I should 
imagine, unrivalled in the whole world.” {Egyptiaca, 
121.) This palace is supposed to have been founded by 
Arneliophis Memnon, .about antw u. c. 

'J’he ruins on the W. or Idbyan side of the Nile are 
not Iqss interesting than those on its E. side. About 
2,.'>00 ft. from the river are tw'o sitting colossi, each 
alxMit •')() ft. in height, and seated on a pede.stal of cor- 
responding dimensions. The probability seems to he, 
that the mcjst northerly of these colossi is the statue of 
Memnon, which has obtained an Immortality of renown, 
from its being Indicved to have emitted a sound when it 
was first struck by the rays of the morning sun 1 ( .See 
Voi. 1.761.) Cliarnpoliion has, however, shown, from the 
hieroglyphics on its back, that this famous statue really 
represents the Pharaoh Amenophis II., who reigned 
about anno IGSO ii. c. These statiJe.s are supposed, by 
the same distinguished autliorit 3 \ to have decorated tiie 
facade of the principal front of the celclirated structure, 
the Ameinophon of tlie ICgyptians, and Memnonium of 
the Dreeks. Rut if such he really the case, the destruc- 
tion of this building lias been incomparably more com- 
plete than that of any one el.se of the famous structures 
belonging to the city ; and it is now, indeed, next to 
inipos.sibie to form any thing even like a ground plan of 
tin* ruins. {Lettres d'lCgt/fdc, 307.) 

Between Medinct-Abou an<l Kournak arc the remains 
of a noble building, about 530 ft. in length and 200 ft. in 
l>readtl), supposed by some to be the toml) of Osymandes, 
described by Diodorus, hut which has been more gene- 
rally supposed to be the Memnonium. Chainpollion, 
liowever, has shown that neitlier of tlieae suppositions 
is correct ; and tliat it was built by, and had in fact 
•lM?on the residence of Hliamses the (Jrcat, or Sesostris, 
the most illustrious of the Egyptian monarchs. The 
lihamesseion, for such is it.s proper name, is very much 
dilapidated ; but its immense ami noble tiroportiims, and 
the l)i‘auty of its sculptures, make it one of the most in- 
teresting, as well as magnificent, of 'J'licban structures. 
Between tho propylon and (lie front of the pal.ice, a 
distance of about .5i> paces, are the fragments of a stu- 
pendous coiossal st.atue of Uliamses tho Great. It has 
been broken olf at the waist, and the upper part is now 
prostrate on the gnuiml. This enormous statue mea- 
sures G3 ft. round the slioulders, and 13 ft. from the 
crown of the h<*ad to the top of the slioulders. The bar- 
barian energy exerted in its destruction lias been such, 
that nothing of t lie general expression of the face can 
now be discerned ; ami, as Mr. liamilton lias truly 
statetl, ‘‘ Next to tlie womier excited by the boldness of 
the seiilptor w lio made it, and the t'xtraordinary powers 
of those t)v whom it was erected, the labour and exer- 
tioii.s that' must have been u.seil for its destruction are 
the most astonishing.” (P. I(i7.) 

It w ould be to no purpose, evi*n did onr space permit, 
to attempt giving any account of the innnmerablo hiero- 
gl\ pints, pictorial tablets, and bae-reliefs on the ruins 
of tlie Hhamesseion. 'I'liey principally nlate to the 
triumphs of its iUu.'-trious founder, and his adoration of 
tin* gods of his oonntry. 'J'he author of Scenes and Im- 
pressions in Egypt alluiies as follows to the represent- 
ation of tho victories of Sesostris : — ” The hem, as 
compared witli the rest of the figures, i.s of great size: 
lu* stands erect in his chariot ; lii.s horses on tlieir speed 
— a liigh, clou.i-pawing gallop; his arrow drawn to tho 
head ; tlio reins fastened round his loins : yon have tho 
flight of the vanquished ; the headlong fallings of the 
horse and the chariot: you have the hurrying crowd of 
the soldiers on foot ; a river ; drowning ; the succouring 
of warriors on tho oppo.site bank ; and, in a compartment 
beyoml, you have a w ailed town ; a storm ; tin* a-ssallants 
clinihing' ladders ; tho defenders on the parapet ; the 
upheld shield ; the down-thrust pike ; a sad but yet a 
stirring picture, bringing to your mind many a historic 
scene, alike memorable and melancholy.” (P. 95.) 

Tho following, according to Cliainpollion, is the dedi- 
cation of the great hall of the palace, sculptured in the 
name of the loimdcr, In beautiful hieroglyphfes, upon 
the architraves of tho left side : — 

“H.iroviii , all-powerful, tho friend of truth, the lord 
of tho upt>e» and lower regions, the defender of Egypt, 
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tl»e casti|B^tor of^^ountries ; Horus, the resplendertt pos- 
sessor of the palms, the great^ of conquerors, the king- 
lord of the world, sun, guarcnKh of justice, approved hy 
Phr«, the son of the Sun, the well-beloved of Ammon ; 
Rhamsrs, has cau8e<l these structures to be erected in 
honour of his father Amuion-Ita, king of the gods. He 
h.is caused to l>e constructed in good white sandstone 
the great hall of assembly, supported by large columns 


with c.u>itals imitating full-blown flowers, and flanked 
by sm.ilfer pillars with capitals imitating a truncated bud 
or the lotus ; and he has dedicated the hall to the I.ord of 
Gods, for the ceh;bration of his assemblies : this is what 
the king ever living has done.” ( Leitresd' Egypte, p. 273. ; 
we have used the translation given in the art. on Egypt 
ill the new ed. of the Encyc. Jiritannica.) 

The tombs of tlie kings of Egypt in the valley or 
rather rocky ravine of BIban-el-Moluk, to the S.W of 
the ruins on the W. side of the river, are not less extra- 
ordinary tlian the structures prcvi<iusly noticed. They 
have been described as follows in the elaborate and 
learni*d article on Egypt now referred to * : — 

” The site chosen for tiie royal necropolis appear* to 
be eminently suited to its melancholy destination; for 
a valley or ravine, enciused as it were by high precipitous 
rocks, or by mountains in a state of dwomposition, pre- 
senting large fissures, oeca.sioned either by the extreme 
heat or by internal sinking down, aiul the backs of which 
are covertd by black bands or patches, a.s if they had 
been in part burned, is a spot which, from its loneliness, 
desolation, and afiparent dreariness, liarmonises well with 
our ideas as to the most fitting locality for a place of 
tombs. No living animal, it is said, frequents this 
valley of the dead ; even the fox, the wolf, and the hyena, 
shun its mournful precincts ; anti its doleful echoes are 
only awakened at intervals by the foot of the solitary 
antiquary, led hy inquisitive curiosity to pry Into tiie 
very secrets of the grave. 'I’hc catactnnbs, or hypogiva, 
are all constructed on n«‘arly the same plan; yet no two 
of them are exactly alike ; some are complete, others 
appear never to have been finished, and thi'y vary much 
in the d^pth to which they have been excavatcnl. In 
general, the entrance is hy the exterior opening of a 
passage 20 ft. wide, which descends gradually about .'’lO 
paces, then expands, whilst the descent beeomes more 
rapid, and is continued for some distance farther. On 
either side of this passage Is a horizontal gallery, on a 
level with the lowest part of the first descent ; at the in- 
terior extremity there is a spacious and lofty apartment, 
in the centre of which is placed tiie royal tomb ; and be- 
yond this there are commdfily other small chambers at. 
the sides, whilst in some case* the principal passage is 
continued a long way into the rock. I’lie royal tornl) ia 
for the most part a sarcophagus of red or grey granite, 
circular at the one end, and square at the other; but 
where there is no 8arcophagu.s_a hole or grave is dis- 
covered, cut in the rock to thellepth of from 6 to 30 ft., 
and which appears to have .been covered by a granite lid. 
Almost all the lids, however, belonging to the graves ex- 
cavated in tiie rock have either been removed or broken. 
In those sepulchres which have been finished, the walls 
from one end to the other are all covered with sculptures 
and paintings, executed in the best style of ancient art; 
and owing to tiie unparalleled dryness of the atmosphere 
in Egypt, the colours, win re they have not bt^en pnr- 

1 »o8€ly damaged, are as fresh as when first laid on. The 
abours of Bel/onl in exploring these tombs, and the 
success with which they were rewarded, are well known. 
Strength and resolution as hergulean and inflexible as 
his were required to overcome the suspicions of the 
Arabs, the want of mechanical aid, and the heat and 
closeness of the caverns ; but his perseverance w^ amply 
recompensetl by the discovery of six tombs in this hypo- 
gean city of the deaifti The most remarkable of these, 
with all its galleries, is upwards of 300 ft. in length, and 
is calietl by Helzonl the tomb of Apis, from his having 
found the mummy of a bullock in one of its chambers. 

In another apartment was a magnificent sarcophagus 
of wiyte alabaster, almost as transparent as crystal ; and 
the wdwle excavation, sculptured and painted in tiie most 
finished style of art, was in the most perfect preservation. 
These catacombs, as already stated, were the sepulchres 
of the kings of the three Dlo.spolUan dynasties ; and ac- 
cordingly, by means of the hieroglyplUcal inscriptions, 
Ghampollton discovered the tombs of six kings of the 
18th aynasty; tliat of Anienophis-Mernnon, the most 
ancient of all, in an isolated part of the valley towards 
the W. ; and. lastly, those of Uhnmscs-Meiaraoun, and 


combs, however, which have been thoroughly comr.h h-q 
and flnished, are but few in number: these are, tin- tomi, 
of Ainenophis HI., or Memnon, the decoration of wind, 
has been almost entirely destroyed j that of Rhiunses- 
Meiatnoun ; and of Khamses V.; probably also that oi 
Rhamses the Great; and, lastly, flmt of Queen Thaosis. 
All the others are incomplete. Tlw tomb of the great 
Rhamses, or Sesnstris. still exists, according to M. (diam- 

f ollion, and is the third on the right of the principal 
alley: but it has sustained greater injury than almost 
any other, and is filled nearly to the ceiling with rub- 
bish.” 

Such is a very brief and imperfect notice of some ot 
the more important ruins scattered over the site of tbm 
ancient capital of the Pharaohs — veierurn Thebarum 
magna lustigia.*' (Taoti Annal.y lib. ii. cap. 70.) TIk ir 
vastness is such ns almost to stagger belief ; and the travel. 
Icr who finds himsidf among fhe.se gigantic monuments ot 
remote antiquity feels an almost overpowering sensati..n 
of astonishnuMit and awe. It is extremely diflicnlt i 


•ix other Fharaohs, hit *ucce».sors, tmtoriging either to 
the llHh or 2f)th dynazty. No sort of order, either In re- 
gard to dynasty or succession, apfiears to have lieen oh- 
served in the choice of situations for the different royal 
tomt>* ; on the contrary, each sovereign seems to have 
caused hi* own to be dug wherever he found a vein of 
stone adapted for the puiqioses of s«‘pullure and the im« 
mensity of the projected excavati<;ti. The royal cota* 

• Th»* article wtM written ^ the tale Jh. Hrnwn ot Kdinbergh, 
and ia a tAvouraUc uweimen wi bi> great Iramina and research. 


form any appcirently sati.sfactory conclusions as to the 
means wiiich the Thcl)an monarclis inuat, have put in 
motion to raise such stnpcndruis edifices." Their ex. 
traordlnary magnitude, the size and hardness uC ti,,. 
blocks of stone (usually granite) of which they arc 
builr, and the countless numiiers, de|)th,. and nicety cf 
tlie hieroglyphics and pictorial tablets wltii whicii liny 
are profusely covered , must have occasioned tin* < m- 
ployrnent of an enormous quantity of labour, and ati 
all but Ixmndless expense. Most probalily tlie wfirk was 
principally executed by slaves, or by requisitions of codi- 
pulsory labour furnished by .solijugated countries ; but, 
in whatever way it may liave been efleeted, it must, csiic- 
cially when we consider tiie limited advance tin ii ma(j( 
ill mechanical science, iiave involved an outlay wliicii 
only a very great revenue could have sufficed to mci i. 

It is impossible to form any just idea of what TIicbi 
imist have been in the days of her glory, pn'vionsly tn 
the Pliuraohs leaving her palaces for those of Mempbi-. 
while her porticoes were crowded with mercliarU.- aiul 
nierchundise, and before • 

“ Keltnitless war had |K)ur’d around her wall." 

Thebes had little in common with most ancient and still 
less with most tnmlern cities. She in fact was, as it 
were, the capital of a by-gone worbl, of which v\e know 
little or nothing save what may be learned and conjcc- 
ture«i from her own monuments. • 

THEBES, a famous city of ancient Greece, therapit.il 
of Bofolia. The modern town is, liowever, of compara- 
tively limited dimensions, being confined to flu* ominciu'C 
occupied by the Acropolis of the ancient city, ami tbo 
po]). is supposed not to exceed f),0b0. It is the cap. of a 
prov. ofthe same name, and is situated in a fine plain 
29 m. NN.W. Athens, lat. 3sO 22' 30" N., long. 

4.V 15" K. When seen from a distance, themodern town 
still assumes the appearance of a considerable city. I’m- 
digious ramparts and artitidal mounds appear on its out- 
side ; it is surrounded by a deep fosse, and the traces ot 
Its old walls may yet be discovered. But the contri't 
between its external and internal appearance is most 
striking. Previously to the late revolution, the* streets 
were narrow and tlirty, the houses tirdiig • ilbcr ci'iifttrui i"' 
of ihi* ruins of ancient (xiiliccs, or more wnodiri imi'i' 

It had, however, some handsome mosques and minarets, 
with a baza;ir shaded by gigantic plane trees, and ex- 
tonslve gardens ; but these have been almost v^lu)lly 
destroyed during the late struggle. The town, however, 
is again Ix'ginning to be rebuilt, and Mr. Mure savs that 
“ thr? |)rincipal street is of considerable width, with soice 
good new houses on each side, interspersed with the 
usual numlier of hovels, wockIcu sheds, ruins, and riia- 
bish.” (7'our in Greecr, i. 2(».) It retains 'cry «>« 
traces of Its ancient magnificence, and the *' 

public edifices mentioned hy Pausanias and others h ‘ 
wholly disappeared. It is now, however, as of oU,r 
tremeiy well supplied with excellent water. . 

The ancient city of 'I’hebes, or rather its ’ . 

said to have l>een lounded hy Cadmus (and 

Cadmna), a Phoenician, or perhajis 

’’ 

Tied 


turer, wlio introrluced the knowledge ot It'tfi-J’.” 
Greece, anno 1549 n. o. {Larcher, 

HoU, p. WiO.) Its walls were ronstructcil at a latt'' I ' ^ j 


by Amphinn and Zethus, the former of whom is ^ 
to have been the earliest of (»ret*k musicians, «uio 
’* DIctut et Ampliion, Thcbana* ronditor an is, 

Haxa inome *ono f«»tudinist Podl li"- 


I>ur«r« quo velkt.” 

The city had seven gates ; its nrc. Is 
ot ft-om 43 to 70 stadia, and Its pop. might P'’’’ - 
U* about 60.(K)0. It had many 
atres, gymnasiums, and other ^'‘^’^^‘',.‘'‘1!:' l-ks of 
with tiohle statues, cities, 

Us government, like that of all jiubjeef t‘> 

fliictuatiug and various ^ covcrnin<’hf 

kings or tyrants ; and after the Anocratlcal 

had been established, the ariiitocrulical and dtinoc 
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parties alternately prevailed. Owing to her proximity to 
Athens, from which, of course, she had everything to fear, 
Thehos was for a lengthened period what may be called the 
natural etiemy of Athens, and during the Peloponnesian 
war was the most efficient ally of Lacedaemon. But after 
the faihire of the expedition against Syracuse had broken 
(he power of Athens, and Thebes had no longer any fear 
of her hostility, dissensions began to spring up between 
her and T.acedjemon, and the Thebans, under tiieir great 
It-ailers Pelopidas and Epaminondas, acquired a decided 
superiority over tlie latter, and became /or a short while 
the leading Greek state. 

After the battle of Chsnronea, in which the Thebans 
here a principal part, Philip placed ag.irrisf)n in the cita- 
del of Thebes; but, on his death, thel'hebans rose In 
anus against his son, Alexander the Great. The latter, 
liowever, having taken the city by storm, anno 335 n. c., 
rasc^d it to the foundations, the house that had been occu- 
pied by Pindar being alone excepted from the general 
destruction; such of the inhabs., amounting, it is said, 
t ) ;((),n(H), as had not been killed, being at tlie same time 
sold as slaves. (.See Milford's Grace, vii 33*)., Bvo. cd., 
and the authorities there quoted.) 

Ibit abiHit twenty years after tliis catastrophe, the city 
was rebuilt by Cassander, wlicn the Athenians, forgetting 
th(' ancient animosities that had subsisted between them 
and the Tliebans, generously contributed towards the 
reconstruction of the walls. Subsequently the city un- 
derwent many vicissitudes. It appears to have sunered 
from the exactions of Sylla. Strabo eall.s it a poor vil- 
lage (lib. ix.) ; and Pausanias, who describc.s its b inples 
and other remains, says, that, with the exception of 
tlie ti'inples, the lower town was wholly destroyed. 
( Lil> ix. cap. 7.) The ff'rtility of tlie surrounding plain, 
w liieh produces corn, wine, and oil in tiie greate.st abun- 
tlaiu’e, and the exerlhmce of the air and water, ajtpear to 
iiave b('eu the principal cause why l’hebe.s has been able 
to survive so many disasters, and is still a considerable 
and in«'reasing town. 

is particularly famotts in the early and heroic 
ages of Greek history. “ Nec ccdcntcs Athenis daritatc, 
qtur co^voniinnntur Bocotiic Thchce, diiorum rturninum, 
! iheri attjuc Iloculis, ut volunt, jxxlria." (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. iv. cap. 7.) The stories, also, of Laius, Jocasta 


and (Kdipus, and their unfortunate progeny, and of the 
wars of the .seven chiefs and their descendants, the Eju- 
noni, against 'rhebes, have supplied topics of the deepest 
infi ii'st that Imvc engaged the attention of the greatest 
poet.s of antiquity and of modern times. 

'I'he air of tin; liteotian })lain is loss pure than th.at of 
Attica, and this circumstance was pretty generally 
l)(‘lieved in antiquity to be the cause of the dulness of 
the Thebans, who, speaking generally, wanted the quick- 
ness, penetration, aiul vivacity, tlmt distinguished tlie 
Athcniaiis, But this difTereuce of cl>aracter was pro- 
halily owittg ratlier to a ditrerence iu the education and 
institutions of the tw'o people than to any dilferenoe of 
.sud or climate. In respect of illustrious men, 'rhetios 
need not fear a comparison with any city of ancient or 
modern times. The names of Ilesuxl and Pindar, of 
I’elopidas and Epaminondas, are alone sufficient to 
ilhrstrato and ennoble a nation. It was, indeed, as 
already stated, the extraordinary talents and virtues of 
tlie latter that raised his country to a preponderating 
inMuenec in tire alTairs of Greece. It deserves, also, to 
ht mentioned, to the lumnur of the I'hebans, that the 
odious practice, tolerated in other Greek states, of ex- 
posing children at their birth, was forbidUeji in Thebes. 

( in addition to the authorities already referred to, see 
i'larke's Travels, vii. 01., &c., Bvo. ed. ; DodtveU's 
itrccce, i. cap. 9.; Vopage d'Anacharsis, cap. 34. ; An- 
History, vl. p, 189— 200., &c.) 

rilKlS.S (an. Tibiscus), a great river of Hungary, 
nemg the most important of the tributaries of jAhe 
Danube, parallel to which It flows In tlie low er pan of 
Its course through the great Hungarian plain. It has 
ns sources in the Carpathian Mountains, on the con- 
tin(!s ot the Bukowine, within a short distance of the 
sources of tlie Pruth, in about lat. 484*^ N., long:2440 E., 
oelng formed by the junction of two streams, the Black 
and thp vvhi»« . .i.i .i. 


Its course, which throughout is 
nertUly W.N.W. to Tokay, 
1th innumerable windings, 
Danube, nearly opposite 
■ ‘ 23* E. 


and the White Theiss. 
extremely tortuous, is first gonei 
bom vvhich point it flows with 

in gT* » 

to balankement, in lat. 45^ 10' N., long 

fl.T ^ bi., taking only its more 
into account, for the greater part of 
It constitutes the line of sepn- 
than? 4 great divisions of Hungary, 

Hnnlf V Ilungary-on-thls side- (or N. and W.), and 
E-) the Tiieiss. Its chief 
Bodrog, Schajo, with the Hernad, 
M irn« right, and the Sxamoa, Ktirfis, 

the other principal rivers of Tran- 

l)v ^bc h>ft. The area of Its basin Is estimated 

Ac Of sq. ni. {AU. Lduder, 

*3 M V. 750.) traffic on the 'ilieiss is ut present 
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[ mostly confined to the conveyance downwards of salt 
; (from the co. Marmarus, in which it rises), and of timber 
in rafts. “ Hitherto no iftearn-boat has been established 
on the Theiss ; but fromfhe extreme richness of the sur- 
rounding country, the size and importance of many of 
the places on its banks, and above all from the exceed- 
ingly b,ad roads in its neighbourhood, tliere can be little 
doubt that the establishment of steam navigation will be 
undertaken before long. 'I’he depth, width, and force of 
the stream of the 'I’hciss are as favourable as could be 
desired ; but it is objected that the w indings of the river 
require to be cut off by canals ; and in some cases 30 or 
40 miles would be saved by a c-at of 3 or 4. Should the 
canal be formed between the Danube at Pcstb and 
the Theiss at S/oIuck, as is contemplated, this river will 
assume an importance far greater than is at present 
imagined. The slow muddy waters of the Theiss seem 
to suit the tish better than those of any other river in 
Hungary. It is said that, aft(?r an overflow, they have 
been left in such quantitie.s a.s to be iisihI for feeding the 
pigs, and manuring the ground. I'ho sturgeon of the 
Tliei.s.s, tliough smaller than that of the Danube, is 
remarkable for its fatness and delicate flavour.” {Paget's 
Hungary and Transylvania, i. 47S, 479.) 

'JTl K HMOP YLiE (from lk^/xo(, hot ; and a gate, 
or pass) ; a famous deiile on the shore of the Malian 
Gulph, on the N.E. coast of Greece, near the mouth of 
the ilellada (an. Spcrchins), between the steep precipices 
at the K. terminatiem of Mount iKta and the .sea, in 
about lat. 38*^ .52' N., long. 22'^ 39' E. The defile is about 
.5 ni. in length, and, where narrowest, was not, anciently, 
more than GO paces acr<j.ss. In t njus vnlle ad Maliacwni 
sinunix'crgexiic Her csl 7ion latias (/ua/n scxaginla passus. 
Hu e una militai is via cst, qua tradnei cxcrciius, si non 
prohiheantnr, posshit. (l.iv, lib. xxv. cap. 15.) At pre- 
sent the only })racticable road through the strait is by 
a narrow causeway, on cither side of which is an im- 
passable morass, bounded on the one side by the moun- 
tains, and on the other by tlie sea. This pass is now, ns 
In antiquity, the priiuipal, and, indeed, almo.st the only 
road by which Greece can be enured from the N.E,; 
and as it may be defended by a comparatively small 
force, its occupation is of tlie utmost importance for tho 
defence of the country. At the narrowest part of llie 
pass arc hot springs, a rircunistance wliicli, as seen 
above, has giva-n the defile its peculiar name. {Clat'kc'a 
Travels, vii. 317., Ike., Rvo. ed.) 

It was in tl»i.s pass, as every bod/ know.s, that, anno 
•18(1 n. the Spartan king I.eoiiidas, w ith about 4.(/U0 
(ireeks, resisted for a while tlie whole force of the Per- 
sian army invading (Jreoce under Xerxt's. After the 
Persians nad succeeded in oj'cning a pas.sage by anotlier 
route acro.ss the mountains, Leonidas, having dfs- 
inissed almo.st all tlie other Greeks, <levotevl himsdf with 
300 .Spartans, in oliedience to the laws, which forbade 
Spartans, under wliatever disadvantage, to fly from an 
enemy, and, agreoaldy to tin* answer of theoracle, a .sacri- 
(i<a‘ to insure the independeiiVe of his country. {Hero- 
dolus, lib. vii. cap. 210— 22R.) This event has given 
'rhermopybe all its Interest, and will make it be held in 
‘‘ everlasting remembrance.” Alter the final defeat of the 
Persians a magnificent inomum nt, the ruins of which still 
remain, was erected in honour of Leonidas and his heroic 
comt»anlon.s. It had an in.scrinlion, said by ('icero, by 
w h«>ni it lias been translated, to have been written by Si- 
monides ( Tuscul., i. cap. 42.), and which has been ren- 
dered into English, as follows:— 

" To r.ace<tivMU>n's sons, O slr.'inf'«?r, tell 
'I'ltftl luTf, obt-vlient to Uwir laws, wo tell ! 

The ground near the Sperchius, on which the army of 
Xerxes was encamped during the attack on Thermopylap, 
could not possibly have accommofiaiod his troops had 
their numbers approached to anything like tliose speci- 
fied by Herodotus. But there cannot bjl so much as the 
shadow of a doubt that lliose are grossly, and, indeed, 
ludicrously, exaggerated. To suppose, as is stated by 
the venerable lather of history, that the army wliich 
Xerxes led to Thermopyln; and his fleet comprised 
5 2N3 220 troops, sailors, and male followers of •!! de- 
scriptions (//crorf. lib. vii. cap. 187.), exclusive of women, 
eunuchs, 8ic., is a palpable absurdity. It may be confi- 
dently affirmcnl that no .>ach force ever was brought to- 
gether, and that If it w ere it could neither be fed nor 
kept together for the shortest period. If w'c estimate the 
troops, seamen, and other followers of all kinds employed 
by Xerxes in this expedition at .VJO.OOO individuals, we 
shall certainly be not witliin, hut far beyond, the mark. 
The 8tatement.s of Herodotus are founded merely on 
rumour, which is always sure to exaggerate that which 
is reullv great ; and the Greeks were particularly prone 
to magnify their exploits beyond all reasonable bounds, 

THET’FOIID, a pari, and nmn. bor. of England, 
chiefly in the eo. Norfolk but partly in Suflblk ; being 
seiiaraled by the little Ouse into 2 unequal parts, cou- 
t nectixl bv an iron bridge, constructed in 1829, at the inter- 
1 scctloj^ I’f the rojuls from Newmaiket to Norwich, and 
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firom Rottesdale to Lynn ; 26 m. S. W. by W. Norwich, 
«ml 70 m. N.E. London. Area of pari, bor., which corn- 

f rites the 3 pars, of St. Cuthbert, St. Mary, and St. 

'eter, 8,270 acres. Pop., in 1831, 3,402. The town Is 
acraggliug, and irregularly built, with little trade or 
manufactures; but it does not appear to bo decaying, 
and has a clean and respectable appearance. It is not 
paved, lighted, nor watched. It has increased of late 
years very little beyond its former limits. {liottnd. 
and Mutt. (’or. Hep.) St. Peter’s, called tho “black 
church,” from being constructed mostly of ilint, was 
principally rebuilt hi 178h ; it is provided with huttiTs.ses, 
oattlemeuts. &c. The living is a rectory, worth f>6/. a 
year. St. Cuthbert’* and St. Mary’s (which Inst par. is 
in SuflTolk), are both perpet. curacies, the former worth 
&W. and the latter KM. a year. All tho livings are in the 
gift of the Duke of Nortolk. The guildhall is a fine old 
building, erected in the time of Charles II. The market- 
house, roofed with iron ; tho jail, a large butill-coiitrived 
building ; tho bridewell, workhouse, several dissenting 
chapels, and a theatre, occasionally opeiuHl, uro the other 
principal buildings. An hospital for two jwior men and 
two women, and a free grammar scliool, were estabiishod 
In the reign of James 1 ; and it has besiiies. almshouses 
founded in 1680, a national school, funds for apprenticing 
poor children, and many minor charities. I'hetfoni is 
governed by a mayor, 3 other aldcn-meii, and 42 council- 
lors: its earliest extant cliarter is of William III. It has 
no commission of the po;ice, hut petty sessions and a court 
of record are held weekly. The corp. revenue is princi- 
lially derived from the tolls on navigation from 'I'lu tiord 
to White House ferry, under local acts ; gross amount in 
1840,637/. Thetford has sent 2 niems. to the 
since the reign of Edward VI. : previously to the Kefonn 
Act tho right of voting was vesttMl in the mavor. burgo^xc--, 
and commonalty. 'I'hc liiniia of ibc p.irl. iv.-n* n- i 
aifected by the IJoundary Act. Keg. electors, in lx.JO- lO, 
161). The town is a polling place for the W. div. of Nor- 
folk. Thetford is gener.dly supposed t.ccu|.v H,.* .if.- 
of the Sitomagus of the Uomaus. During tin* 11- |•t.,ll by 
it wa* the cap. of the East Anglian kingdom, and on the 
E. side of the town are remains of iiilretn linu*nts, »S:c., 
supposed to date from tiiat peri<Ki. In the time of Canute 
a convent was founded in the totvn, some rem.uns of 
which arc still extant The gateway, iv:c., of a priory, 
founded in IKVI.and some traces of a inona'^tory, esta- 
blished at a hater period, may also be seen. In tlie reign 
.of Edward 1 1 1., It if said to have had 21 principal streets, 
6 marki't- places, 20 churches, 8 monasteries, and (> ho.spi- 
tals, besides other public foumlalions ; but the.^s state, 
ments are of doubtful authenticity, ami are most probably 
much exaggerated. It has boon occasionally visited in 
more modem time* by some of tlic IJritlsh sovereigns, 
particularly James 1., who had a hunling.8»‘at in tl«e 
neighlrourhtKxi. Among the natives of 'I’hetford who 
have attracted notice, the most celebrated by far was 
Thomas Paine, author of tho on$e fanxuis but now for- 
gotten pampiilets entitled ‘•Common Sense,’’ “ Klghts 
of Man.” ” Age of Reason, ” Ac. I’aine was born on 
the 29th of January, 1737; his father, who was a stay- 
maker In Thetford, belonged to the (juakors. Markets, 
Sat. ; fair*. May 14., Aug. 2. and 16., for sheep ; -Sep. *2.^., 
for cattle, cheese, and toys, 

THIBET, or 'J'lBET (native Toup'ho. Jikote, and 
Pnir-AoacAMii, “ snowy region of the north”), a very 
extensive region of Central Asia, mostly comprifirni 
within the Chinese empire, between lat. 22<^Hnd 31^^ N.and 
long. 72*^ and E., having N, Chinese Turkestan and the 
Dcfeit of Cohi ; R,, the Chinese prov. of Su-tebuen ; S., 
Yun-nan ; N., Hirinah, and the Great Himalaya, sepa- 
ratbig it from Assam, Hootaii, Sikkim, Nep,-uil, and the 
upper British prove. ; and W, the Punjab territories N. 
or the Himalaya, Budukh-shan, the Beeloot Tagh Moun- 
tains, Ac. 'I'he W. part* of this vast tract, called Little 
Thit^ (incluctog Ladakh, Le, Baltee, Ac.), appear, 
however, to be^ndepeudent of China. Its boundaries 
on every side but the S., being so uncertain, and our 
knowledge of the country so limited, it is impossible to 
form any thing like an accurate estimate euher of its 
area m pop. ThU>et, though it does not include the 
highest summits of the Himalaya, compriM** a large por- 
tion of the clevatixl table land in the centre of the con- 
tinent, with the sources of almost all the great rivers of 
8. Asia, including the Indus, .Sutieje, Ganges, Brahma- 
putra, Irrawodi, 'i'han-lwerig, and Menam-kong or river 
of Camboja, as well as those of the great (’hinese rivers, 
the Yang'tse-kiang, and Hoang- Ho. Its mountain- 
chains generally run parallel to tlio Great Himalaya, of 
which Thibet is the N. slope; but some are said to 
stretch in a N.B. direction to the frontiers of Koko-nor, 
and others extend from N. to S. between the valleys of 
the great rivers in tho 8.K. Thibet has numerous lakes ; 
th^hiefare the Tengkiri-nor, the largest, alnuit llOm. 
N.W. Lassa, and the l;ika Palte or Vauio-rouk, 8. of the 
San-po river, which surrounds in the form of a ring a 
large Utand of a shape similar to it* own. (.Chinese lle- 


According to Mr. Turner, there is a very striking 
contrast in the face of the country in passing from 
Bootan into 'I'liJbet. Boofon iireseuts to the view 
mountains covered with perpetual verdure, and rich in 
forests of large and lofty trees, while not a slope or nar. 
row slip of land between the ridges lies unimproved. 
Thibet, on the other hand, strikes a traveller at lirsi 
slglit as one of tho least favoured countries under 
tieaven, and appears to he in a great me.a!iiure incapal)l(> 
of culture. It exhibit.^ only low rocky bills, without any 
visible vegetation, or extensive arid plains, both of ihc 
most stern and stubborn a.s|)ect, projnising full as little 
as they produce. Its climate is cold and bleak in the 
extreme, from the severe eil’ects of which the lnhal)>. 
are obliged to seek refuge in sheltered vallcy.s ami 
hollows, or amidst the warmest aspects of tlx? rocks. 
Yet the ailvantages that the one muiitry possessj'.s in 
fertility and in the richness of its iorcsis and Iruits. 
are amply counterbalanced in the otitcr by its numemns 
flocks and invaluable mines. As one .seems to poN>.* ...s 
the pabulum of vogot.ible, in the other wi? tiiul the 
superabundance of animal life, 'i’he variety and quan- 
tity of wild-iowl, game, and beasts »>C, i>rey, fli)rk<, 
drove.s, and licrds in Thibet, arc a^foni-sliing. In Booi.m, 
except domestic creatnr<*8. nothing of tlje sort i', to Ik; 
seen.” (Turner's Thibet, At’-, P- *216.) 

The same division of tlie sca.sons i)revaits here as in 
Bengal. 'I’he spring, from March tr) May. is inarkml hy 
a variable atmosphere, heat, thiiiuler-stornis, and o(( a- 
sionally refreshing showers. From June to .Sept, is th,- 
damp season, w lien heavy ami continued rains tln (»\i'.>li- 
out most parts of the country .swell the rivers. « Inch 
hear Olf the surplus waters to augment the inundation <il 
Bengal. From Oct. to March a chnir and uniform >ky 
sticceeds, seldom ob.Hcnred either l»y fogs or cloiuls. and 
for the first three months of ttiis hea.son a degrc<; of cihd 
is felt, among the lofiv mountain ranges of the s,. i,ir 
greater, perhaps, than Is known to prevail in Kurojk*. 

J’iiis region is remarkable, at all scason.s, for the dry- 
iiess of the winds, and meat and fi.sh are prepared for 
carriage to any distance, and will keep to any season of 
the year, by being dried up by exposure to the frosty air. 
Vegetation is frequently dried to brittleness, and cvioy 
plant may be rubbed between the fingers into dust. 
(Turner, p. 363.) 

(iottre, syphilis, and smallpox appear to be tho most 
severe diseases in Thibet, and, unfortunately, are very 
prevalent. Syphilis is said, bv an English surgeon, to 
in.akeamorc rapid progress, and rage with more vioUmce 
here than in any other country. (Saunders, p. 110) 
Catarrhs and rheumatism are more frequent timn iii 
Bengal. 

Of the geology of Thibet \vc have only scattered 
notices. Moorcroft found that the hills in parts oi 
Little Thibet consisted apparently of clay-slate, frap- 
inents of granite, qctarts, Ac. being strewn upon their 
sides. ( Moorcr tiff’s 7>rttv7jf, i. 4.39. ) The latter rocks, 
with primary limestone, talc, and similar formations, 
seem to enter most largely into tho inountuin ranges, 
where they are often interspersed with beds of clay and 
sand, and occasional ly of chalk. Tincal is obtained in 
incxliaustible quantities ; rock salt la met with in many 
parts, and nitre eflloresces abundtuUiy on the surface oi 
the soil. Gold is found in Itimps and irregular veins er 
in the form of dust in the rivers, and is frequently of 
gre.at purity. There are mines of lead, sliver, copper, 
and cinnabar, but few if any of iron, though chalybeate 
springs are very frequent. The difficulty of procuring 
fuel for smelting the less valuable ore.s proves an in- 
8U)>crablo obstacle to success In mining : timber oi all 
kinds is rare, and tho dung of animals is the only substi- 
tute for fire-wood. Tho discovery of a coal mine would 
be an invaluable acquisition to Thil)et. 

usual crops are, barley, coarse jiease, and wheat. 
The first forms by far the largest proportion «)f 
whole; wheat never enters into the fowl of the p(wrer 
classes, and rice is not cultivated, A brief notice ut u>'’ 
figriculture and vegetable products of Little 1 hibet wi 
be found under the article Ladakh (ante, y. p 
Turnips and radishes are almost the only garden vek - 
tables, and fruits are of little variety. 
vegetable products, and, indeed, mwllcinal plants, i n 
is dependent on Bootan, Nepaul, and tlie other count 
8. of the lltmalRya. . .. 

Among the useful animals of Thibet, sheep 
distinguishccl rank. The flocks of these are unuier . 
and upon them tlie chief reliance <»f the inhahs. is P* • 

A iiecuUar variety, which seems indigenous to the 
try, is of small siat?, with black heads and legs, a 
wool ; their mutton, wldch is almost the only .'U»p« 
use*! in Thibet, bring said by Mr. 'rurner to be 
in the world. The sheep are occasionally en'P 
beasts of burden, being laden with salt, grain, wc- 
are the bearers of their own coats to the best n 
w here the wool is usually made *”^0 a narrow c ^ 
sembling friexe or thick coarse blanketing. * " 
both sheep and lambs arc commonly cured w 
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wool oti ; and, In ordor to gccnro a silky softness of the 
fleece, the ewos are sometimes before their time of 

yeaning, when their skins hear n high price In China and 
all over Tartnry. (Turttfr, p. HO'i.) The Thibet goat 
{Capra hircus), which affords the valnablo material for 
the Shawl matiotactiire, feed:;, like the sheej», in large 
mnnlHM-s together. 'Phese are perhaps the most beauti- 
ful among the whole tribe of goats. Their coloiirs are 
various ; black, white, of a faint bluish tinge, and of a 
shade sonKdhing ligliter than a fawn. They have straight 
horns, and are of a lower stature than the smallest sheep 
in lingland. The material used for the manufactare of 
shawls is of a light fine texture, and clothes tlie animal 
next the skin. A coarse rove;ring of long iialr grows above 
this, and preserves the softness of the interior coat. Tlie 
creature is, no doubt, iniiebted for the warantii and line 
quality of the latter to the nature of tlie climate and 
country it inhabits. On removing some of the goats to 
the hot atmosphere of Bengal, Turner says they quickly 
lost their beautiful clotliing, and a cutaneous eruptive 
iiuinonr soon destroyed almost all their coat. He was 
also unsuccessful, atlor repeated trials, in attempting to 
acclimatise the animal in England. (Turner's Thibet, 
p. Soti.) Recently, indeed, the 'Phibet goat has been na- 
turalised in France; but it is quite certain, from the 
great difference of the climate, that the wool will, in no 
long time, lose all Its distingiiisliiug and most valuable 
qualities. Tlie most valuable sfiecies of cattle is the 
yaik. or grunting ox ( lias gruniens), which is also indige- 
nous to the country. 'J'heir rows snpjily an almndancc* of 
rich milk : they are very useful as boasts of Intrden. and 
throughout Hindostan their bushy tails are in great re- 
qii(>st as ehowries to drive away dies, I'fee. For agricultu- 
ral I 'hour, small cattle, like those of Bengal, are chiefly 
employed. Most of the native animals of Thibet, as tlie 
haie, bliaral (Ovis a/ntnuu), dog, <tc., have long furry 
Among the wild animal.s, porhafis the most rii- 
i imis is the mu.sk deer, which dt ligltts in excessive cold. 

It In al)out the height of a inoderatoly-stecd hog, wliich it 
clo.Hcly lesi'inbles tu the figure of the body. It has a 
small 'head, a thick and round hind quarter,' no tail, and 
cvtiemcly delicate limbs. Tlie hair with which it i.s co- 
W'l cd is 'prodigiously copious, and grows erect all over 
tlie body, in some parts to bctwetai two and three inches 
ill length, tliin, flexible, and undulated. Its colour at the 
b.isc is wliite, in the middle black, and brown at the 
points. Tli(‘ musk Is a secretion formed in a little bag .it 
tfie navel, and found only in tlie male. The musk deer, 
valuable for this jiroduct, is deemed the property of the 
state, and is iuinted only by permission of government. 

^ Turner, p. ‘206.) 

At the end of the last century, the valley of .Thansu in 
I'liihi't was particularly famous for the manufacture of 
Woollen cloth, for which there was an extensive demand. 
'Pile cloths, which were confined to two colours, garnet 
and white, seldom exceeded half a yard in breniUh, and 
Wi re woven very thick and close. A good deal of cloth is 
also said to be ma<le at Lassa, grimt quantities of a red 
colour being annually exported into China. Moorcroft 
d 'scrilipg the process of weaving at Pitl, in Little Tliibct, 
as tollows ; — The two ends of the warp are fastened 
togidher, and it is then stretched upon two rods, one fixed 
to the body of the weaver (who is invariably a woman) by 
a cord, whicli admits of the work being loosened or 
l'':litenedat pleasure, and the other well fastened to some 
smnes at a dlsUince, equal to half the length of the 
cloth. The whole is close to the ground, on which the 
workwoman sits, but the portion close to lier is slightly 
elevated by a third rod ; loops, each including a thread, 
and received upon a small stick like a rattan, supply the 
I'lace of a heddlo: of these there are three sots, which 
draw up parts of the war]> altcrn.aiely us required. A 
l arge heavy mcsh,4nto which a thin bar of iron i.s inserted. 
Is a substitute for the reed, and three or more ^cavy 
strokes are made with Its armed e<ige upon every thread 
ot the woof. The last instrument must be taken out after 
tlie insertion of each piece of yarn, and when placed per- 
pendicularly, with its two edges separating the warp, 
abundance of room is given for the passage of the balls of 
wopteef made use of without the covering of a shuttle, 
i Ills part ot the process Is tedious, but the warp is pre- 
pred in a quick and simple way : several pegs are driven 
1 1 « so near each other that the whole may 

without any material movement of the body ; 
thn ® ^*^*tened to one of them, and carried on round 
8ii®cient quantity has been wound; 
then tjiken out except three, which have their 
warp only requires 
hiif woman knows how to weave, but only 

considered as omplovcd in the 
W m a • ^ **®“se contain two, one Is usually 

17 inches wide, 
district, of which 

nnl ” Further N. a coarse loom is In 

rieties common in Europe. Several va- 

w ith^a lonff **^**5^*”'^^*®^'^ i some thick and heavy, 
'VHh a long nap, others line. All the wool used is of a 


coarse kind, find In consequence the finer cloths have a 
hardness, something similar to that of camlet or plaid, to 
which they are little inferior. Very good sacking is also 
made of the fialr and wool fVom the yaik. iMoorcrqft, 
Trav., p. 71-74.) 

Thibet has, from time immemorial, been a country of 
considerable traffic ; but here, as in Bootan, foreign trade 
is monopolised by the government, and a few of the first 
officers of state, I’he commerce is principally with Ch ina, 
tho Chinese trade being carried on partly at Sin-ning, a 

f arrison town on the W. frontier of China, and partly at 
/assa, by caravans, which come there in October. These 
consist of 600 or 000 persons, who bring goods on 
cattle, mules, and sometimes horses, exchanging tea, 
silver bullion, brocades, ^tfruits, &c., for fine and coarse 
woollen cloths, gold dust, and Bengal goods. The im- 
ports from China are large. Turner was Informed, that 
in tho territory of Teshoo Loomlmo tea to the value 
of CO, 000/. or 70,0(KJ/. sterling was annually consumed, and 
Bootan is supplied with tea from I’hibet, The other im- 
ports from China are tobacco, quicksilver, cinnabar, furs, 
porcelain, musical instruments, Phtrope.an cutlery, ])e.*irls, 
coral, Ac. From Bootan atul Bengal Thibet receives 
English broad-cloths, piece goods, Allahabad cloth, kim- 
rot.s, coarse sugar, tobacco, indigo, paper, rice, saiiiial- 
wood, spices, gums, and otter skins. Many of these arti- 
cles come Uiroiigh Nepaul, which receive, s all Its Chinese 
imports through Tlnbct. The trade with Assam is very 
limited, but small quantities of rice, coarse silk, iron, stick 
lac, ♦‘vc. are imported ; from Turkestan come horses and 
camels. From Ladakh E. 'Ihibet receives dried fruits, 
shawls, gamboge, saffron, Ac. The general returns of 
I’hibet are in gold dust, silver, tincal, ninsk, woollen 
Clotlts, goat and lamb skins, and rock salt ; the goats’ hair 
is almost all sent tbron^'h Ladakh to Cashmere for the 
mannfacrure of tlur Ca-lmiere sli.iwls. (See vol. i. p. bb2, 
of this J)/e/. ) 

Moorcroft sap that in Little Tliibet traffic is carried 
on chiefly by l)art(‘r, and money is almost unknown. 
Salt, wool, turquoises, sheep, and goats, are imported 
from (dian-than, or Chinese Thibet, and are paid for 
with grain, woollen cloth, and horses. From BLsahar 
and Kuhi (to Titi) come iron, cooking utensils, brass, 
copper, tobacco, rice, dritul fruits, tea-cups, timber, 
.amber, Ac., paid for in a similar way. The iron and 
mi'tal vessel.^ of the S. are sent to Le, in exchange for 
tea. Coarse cloth, coral, and dyeing drugs. ( 7'rav. ii. 71.) 
Ftn ther details respecting the trade of Little Thibet will 
be found in the art. Ladakh (anfc\ p. 131.). 

'I'he modes of cotjveyance in I'hibet differ altogether 
from tlioKc of Bootan.* In the latter all species of goods 
arc carried on the shoulders of the people, chiefly the 
females : In Thibet, they are conveyed by the chowry 
cattle, horses, mules, and asses. The horses, which are 
very docile, arc not natives of Thibet, but mostly brought 
from 'I'lirkestan, after hav ing been carefully emasculated, 
to prevent thefr propagating their species. 

China lias been justly celebrated for her magnificent 
bridges and ptddic works, but I'hibet is far from sharing 
in this celebrity. Over one river, crossed by Mr. Turner, 
was constructcil a long bridge, upon 9 piers, of very rudo 
structure. “ 'J'he piers were composed of rough stones, 
witliout cement ; but to hold them together, large trees, 
with tlieir roots aiid branches, had been inserted ; and 
some of them were vegetating. Slight be.iin8 of timber 
w ere laid from pier to pier ; and ui>on them large flat 
stones were loosely placed, that tilted and rattled when 
trod upon : and this, I fear, is a specimen of their best 
bridges. Many w'ere extremely dangerous to pas.s over.” 
(i*. 229.) The boats, also, used to cross the rivers are 
of a very rude kind ; some are made chiefly of leather, 
consisting of a rude skeleton of wood, with thwarts and 
ribs, over which a bull’s hide is stretched. 

The country Is politically divided into Wei and Tsang, 
or Hither and'F.arther Thibet. Wei is that division l)or- 
dering on China, Iniving for its cap. Lassa, or H’lassa, 
the residence of the Dalai I.ama. It is divided Into 8 
cantons, that of Lassa being the principal ; and 39 feudal 
townships, called tooszes, whiql» he northward, contiguous 
to some similar townships in the country of Ko|^o-nor. 
Tsang, or Ulterior Thibet, is W. of the foriMr, and ex- 
tends W. from al)out long. 90° E, It is divided into 7 
cantons, its cap. being Teshoo- I.oomboo. Those 2 provs. 
are under the direction of two ministers, sent from the 
imperial cabinet at Pekin ; and of two high priests of 
'J'hibet, called Dalai Lama and Bantchin-erdeni. Tho 
ministerial residents govern both provs. conjointly, con- 
sulting only with the Dalai Lama for the affairs of Hither, 
and with the Bantcldn-erdeni for those of Farther Thibet. 
All appointments to ofIi|M of government and titles of 
nobility must bo approv^ by the Chinese officers. But 
in minor matters the residents do not interfere, leaving 
such affairs to tlio secular deputies of the high nrieau, 
called D’heb.^ 'J'he government of the 89 feudal town- 
ships In Hither Thiliet, and of tho lamuh or Dam Mon- 
gols inhabiting the N. fronlier, is entirely In U»e bands 
Qfresihmts. (CAtnt’se Jtepository,i. 174.) Two offlcer»i 
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native! of the country, are sent to each canton from between Thibet ami India; and tlicHcVn character, in 
LsASMt ami relieved every three years. The subordinate whicli the sacred writings of this people are preservi-.i, 
n^agement of the communities is intrusted to two bears a strong resemblance to that of iho Sanscrit. 'J in’ 
omcers in each, the d’heba and viRtiry the former appointed umin, or ordinary character of business and corn.'- 
from Las-sa, the latter a native of the place, wtio, with spondcnce, is distinct from the former, 
the chief lama of the village, form a sort of Jocal council. Several remarkable customs prev.ail in Thibet. In 
dciwulent on the provincial authorities j who again are every visit of ceremony, u silk scarf, usually white, nmi 
obliged to refer to the capital lor instructions in all ex- with the mystic sentence Dorn wane pare me oom intcr- 
traordinary cases. {Moorertifi, 3Gb.) woven at both ends, is iuvariablv exchanged at every 

Thibet IS remarkable as being the central seat and visit of ceremony, and accompanies every letter si nt, 

headquarters of Buddhism, where the Buddhic religion between people of every rank and station in life. “ Tins 

is preservt*d In its greatest purity. The wliole nation is usage,” says Turner, “ is observed in all the territory ot 
divided into two distinct and separate cia-sses, those who the Deb Rajah (Bootan) ; it obtains throughout Thilu t ; 
carry on the business of the world, and those who hold it extends from Turkestan to the coujines of the (ircai 
intercourse with heaven. No ^terference of the laity Desert; it is practised in China, IW, I douht not. 
over interrupts the regulated duties of the clergy, nor reaches to the limits of Mantchoo Tartary.” Anothci 
do the latter ever employ themselves in secular affairs, custom, which the people share with tlie Parsecs, is thai 
In this, and in the absence of castes, consist some of tlie of exposing the bodies of the dead among the laity to lx 
roost striking differences between the religion of Thibet devoured by carnivorous birds. Tlie bodies of sovereign 
and that of Hindostan, all distinction of caste being lamas after death are dried by exposure to the air. aini 
utterly repudiated by the Buddhic faith. The priests of preserved enshrined ; those of inferior lainus are usualiv 

Thibet are ali called lamas; and the Grand, or Dalai burnt, and their ashes inclosed in little metallic idoi.^ 

Lama, who resides at Lassa^ is believed by his adhe- Other corpses are committed to the riif^prs ; but tin- 
rents to be an incaniation of the Divinity m a human inhumation of the dead is totally unknown. ' 
form. On the dissolution of this bo<ly, he is supposed to Thibet appears to iiave had relations with the Cliint '^i- 
reappear in the body of some infant, who subsequently empire at a very early period ; but it was governed i,y 
passes through the term of his mortal exi.stcnqg with all Its own princes till about 17^0, when the cmiicnM 
the honours of the Grand Lama. The mode of ascer- Kang.ho acquired its sovereignty. Still the grciit. i 
taiuhig the identity of the new lama is described at share of power was left in the hands of the Grand Lanui 
length in Hamilton's E. /. Gazetteer, SiXt. Thibet. 'The till the invasion of the Nepaul Gorkhus in 1790 ; wiim, 
Teshoo Lama, and others, are also supposed to be on their expulsion by tlie Chinese, the present form (d 
divine Incarnations, occupying successively different government was established, and strangers, formei U 
bodies; and Turner (p. 333 — ^.) gives an amusing permitted to enter the country, were altogether es. 
ai'count of an interview with the former, who, aitlioitgh eluded. {Note in Chinese llcpository, i. 17.'5i ; Turnn s 
only 18 months old, appears to have con<lucted iiim.sdf Embassy to Thibet ; Moorcrojt's Trav. in the lliniaidinni 
with astonishing dignity and decorum ! The Buddhists Provs.. Sfc.) 

of Thibet have convents for men and women, and their TlllELT, a town of Belgium, prov. W. FlandiMs, 
religious institutions present several striking coincidences arroiid. Bruges, cap. cant., a little S, of the railway 
with those of the U. Catholic church. between Bruges and fWieiit, l.'i in. S.S K. the foniu i. 

The written laws of Thibet, which are said to be of Pop., in including commune, 11,960. It has. im 

high antiquity, have in recent times been modified in government cstablishincvils or public buildings of any 
accordance wltii those of China. Uobliery or dacoity consequence; but it is a busy ami flourishing town, \^iili 
Is usually punished by perpetual banishment ; murder manufactures of leutlier, hats, soap, and lace, beiiu: 
by death. Adultery is not classed among serious cri- indebted for its prosperity to its situation near a trilui' 
minal offences ; and strict chastity before mar ria.ge is not t ary of the Lys, wliieh gives it the advantage of a cou- 
ex;>ected in the fair sex. In Thib<*t, as in Bootan and siderable inland navigation. It unites with Poperingen 
other countries of the Himalaya, the practice of po/y- hi sending 3 mems. to the provimdai states. Ammii; 
audria is common ; a female as-sociating herself with ail the natives of Thielt was Oliver Ledalu, the barber, ami 
Wie brothers of a family, without restriction of age dr afterwards the favourite, of Louis XI. This unwortliv 
nmnbt'rs. The choice of the wife is the privilege of the minion, who figures as an important personage in Scott’s 
elder broliier. novel of Quentin Durward, di<l not escape the fat** (iuc 

I’he people of Thibet belong to the great Tartar to his deserts, having been hanged, in 1484, alter tlie 
family. Their physical appearance has been already death of Louis. 

noticed in this work (see Asia, i. 192.) They are said THIERS, a town of France, don. Puy do Ddme, caj). 
to b* mild and humane, but their intellect is sluggish, arrond., on the Durollc, 23 in. E.N.E. Clermont. Pop . 
and they have never exhibited the enterprise of thi'lr In 18.16, 6,807. Tlie appearance of the town is niclii- 
iieighlamrs either to the N. o^, S. A¥ Dnu, in W. resque, being situated on the declivity of a hill, aiui 
Thm*t, Moorcroft found the pop. much addicted to tolerably well built ; but its streets are narrow and steep, 
pilfering; but he says tliat tiiis is not the character of and its vicinity is so arid and liare that ludnhubs. haw 
tlie people in general, especially of those who follow been always obliged to depend mainly on their mami- 
the faith of Buddha: the neonfe of Dras are Moham- |lK:turing industry. It has considerable fabrics of hard- 
roedans, and, like those of Lauakh generally, have suf- ware and cutlery, and of woollens, paper, leather, 
fered much moral detriment from contact with tiic It is the seat of tribunals of priirtAry jurisdiction anil 
Cttshrocrians. {Travels, ii. 43.) In this part of Thibet commerce, a chamber of manufactures, a council f/(< 
tlie houses arc built of pebbles, cemented with earth, prud'hommes, and a communai college. It owes its 
having terraced roofs, without chimneys. Further K. origin to a castle existing here in the earliest pi-riod of 
the peasants* dwellings are mean structures, resembling tlie Frencli monarchy, and is supposed to derive its {>re- 
lirick'kilns in shajie and sise, and built of rough stones sent name from Thierri, King of Metz, early in the '>tl‘ 
heaped upon eacli other without cement. The great century. {Hugo; Diet. Giog.,^c.) 
warcity of limber in Thibet prevents the hijjhcr class Til ION V II.LE, a fortified town of France, dep. Mo- 
of inhabs. from boarding the floors of their rooms, scllc, cap. arroml., on the Moselle, 16m. N. Metz. lo[' ^ 
which are accordingly of stone or marble. Beduteads in 1S36. 4,201. It is, in general, well built; and, unlijvo 
appear to be wholly unknown; the general custom Is to most fortifliHi towns, has broad streets. It is entcnHi i>y 
spread on the floor, by way of a bed, a thick mattrass, 3 gates, and communicates with its citadel across the river 
which serves lor a seat by day. Both sexes dress by a wooden bridge. It has a handsome place (t'arwis, 
chiefly in woollens, In which yellow and red are pre- tfiree sides of which are occupied by barracks, 
dominant colours, with upper garments of sheep, goat, foirth by the cavalry stables, considered among the bwi 
or jackal skins, and high and thick Ixiots, but the unper in France. The new par. church, com market, ^ 
classes partly in silks, and in cloaks lined with sable or college, civil hospital, and the former mansion oj i'" 
rfther furs. Their food principally consists of barley, governor, now tlie sub-prefecture; the tribunal ol pf' 
variously orepared, with tea, spirits, beer, and mutton, roary jiirJsdicllon, mayor’s residence, and ft^ndartticr i, 
which last^hey prefer raw. Their rae.als are taken at with the liotanic garden, are alt deserving ol j 
no stated times, but under the impulse of hunger. The Hosiery, wnollcii cloths, candles, leather, liqueurs, 
business of the day usually begins by prayer ; they then spirits, arc manufactured In the town and its ' 
follow their peculiar avocations till evening, which is The kings of France, of the first and swond j„p, 
always spent in recreation, music and dancing being qcntly resideil hero. After the 
among their principal amusements. Mr. Turner found vllle successively belonged to the counts ot 
the priests acquainteii with the signs of tlm zodiac, the and to Burgundy, Austrj^^ and Spain, hut 

satellltei of Jupiter, Saturn's ring, &c. besieged and taken in* the I6th and 17th 

The art of printing has alap^ from a very remote age, has belonged to France ever since it ; 

been practised in Thibet. Bm no improvements apm^ar Frlnce of Coiid6, in 1643. {Uogo, Guide du f oyiy 
to have Umui made in this country in any branen of Diet. Geog.) ' ni I'liK- 

science known to Che inhalM. Their mode of print log T II I HSK, a pari, bor., market-town, ami pi” • 
has probably lieen derived from China; but they esteem land.co. York, N. Hiding, wapent. , I*’''.,.,, 

the dty of Benares as the traditional source of both beck, an affluent of the Swale (here crossed by i 
tiudr learning and religion. {Turner, p. 2BI.) There bridges), by which the town Is roin- 

%pp«ars to have been from the remotest time a connexion New Tnirsk, 22| m. N.W. York. The pari- o 



THOMASTOWN. 


nrivct the townships of Thirsk, Sowerby, CarUon> 
MJniott, and Sand> Hutton, In the par. of Thirsk, with the 
atijacent townships of S. Kcivington and Bagl'y, includ- 
ing an area of 9,8i0 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,672. Thirsk 
is a country town, situated in an agricultural neighbour, 
hood : the old town is chiefly composed of one lung street 
of rather an unpromising appearance, at the coinmcnce- 
inont of which is a small open space, in the new town, 
.nlso, the houses are, for the roost part, of an inferior 
ciiiss, and inhabited by small tradesmen. About ^ m. to 
the S. of Thirsk is Sowerby, an extremely neat country 
village. Many of the houses are of a superior class, and 
liave an air of neatfl^s and respectability. Sowerby con- 
sists of one long fflSo very wide street ; it has been selected 
as a residence by many persons, who, having retired from 
business, live upon the produce of the capital they have 
accumulated. {Bound, itep.) The par. church is a large 
aud handsome edifice, in the Perpendicular style : it has 
a lofty W. tower, and is wholly of one design, with jjierced 
b.ittlements ; the details are good, and the general ap- 
ncaranre elegant. (Rickman's Gothic Architecture.) A 
part of this church is said to have been built out of the 
ruius of the castle, belonging to the Mowbray family, 
erected in the lOth and destroyed In the l2th century, on 
the site of which New Thirsk Is partly built. The living 
of Thirsk, a perpetual curacy worth 143/. a year, is in the 
gift of the Archb. of York. There are several places of 
w orship for Dissenters, charity schools, a dispensary, &c. 
The j.rincipal employment is the manufacture of coarse 
linens and sacking, Thirsk appears to be in a stationary 
condition. It is governed by a bailiff, chosen annually, 
and sworn in at the court leet of the lord of the manor. 
The former bor. comprised only a part of the old town of 
'I'hirsk. It sejjt 2 mems. to the H, of C. in the 23d 
Kdw.ird I., and again from the reign of Kdward VI. down 
ti) t he passing of the Ueform Act ; the right of election 
being in tlie owners of burgage tenements. The Ueform 
Act deprived Thirsk of I of its mems. Ueg. electors, in 
327. Markets on Mondays. Fairs, 8 times a year 
fur cattle, horses, sheep, and leather. (Pari. Reps. Sfc.) 

THOMASTOWN, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
i.einster, co. Kilkenny, on the Nore, 18 m. N. Waterford. 
Pop , in 1H3I, 2,831. The town, which consists mostly of 
mean houses, is principally occupied by agricultural lu- 
bounjrs and small traders, generally in very depressed cir- 
cumstances, The public buddings include the par. chun h, 
a Horn. Cath. chapel, a court-house, and a bridewell. 
Lighters of from 20 to 30 tons come up to the town, which 
has 3 large fionr-mills, and exi>orts considerable quanti- 
ties of Hour, com, and provisions : It has also a tannery 
;nu®2 breweries. Thomastown sent 2 mems. to the Irisn 
U. of C., but was disfranchised at the Union. Quarter 
sessions are held in January, April, July, and October; 
and petty sessions every alternate week. It is a consta- 
bulary .station. Markets on Mondays and Saturdays. 
Fairs, March 17., May 2ft., June 20., and Sept. 1ft. Post- 
oftlce revenue, In 1830, 284/. ; in 183G, 605/. A branch of 
the Agricultural Bank was opened in 1835. There are 
several resident landlords lirthe neighbourhood of Thq. 
inastown, and the agriculture and trade of the countrf' 
has improved. But Ingiis affirms that the condition of 
the people has, notwithstandiug, visibly deteriorated of 
late years (I, p.80.) ; and this, we regret to say, how ano- 
m ibms soever it may appear, is true of most country dls- 
t« uTs in Ireland. 


THORN, a fortified town of the kingd. and nrov. of 
1 russia, reg. Marienwerder, cap. circ., on the Vistula, 
bere crossed by a long wooden bridge, about 90 m. from 
S.S.W. Marienwerder. Pop., in 
18.18 7,668. It consists of an old and a new town, sepa- 
rated by a wall and ditch. There are 3 Rom. Oath., and 
f 1 rotestant churches ; several convents and asylums, a 
•mtheran gymnasium, A'C. It is the seat of the courts 
;,V^ ^ \ circ., and has various manufactures, and a con- 
sutcrable trade. It is very strong, its fortiflcatlous having 
ecu greatly improved and augmented 41nce 1815. It was 
grand master of the Teutonic order, 
n A most part of its principal edifices are of old 
chief claim to notice is derive<l from its ! 
nr t- lff ^ birth-place of Copernicus, the discoverer, 

nn t'j theory of the world, born 

*^72. His great work, De Revolu- 
Coeleslium, In six books, was published 
n n«rrl before the death of its 

ortho slim which took place on the 24th of May 

o! the satneyear. , ^ 

CO market-town and par. of England, 

J I ro N ^ Thornbury. In the vale of Berkley, 

iHll 4 aVr/ acres. Pop., fn 

arranlorf n. consists principally of three streets, 

l unaS V. ^’he church is a 

StTwtfK^ structure, with a lofty tower, orna- 
open-worked battlemenU and pinna- 
in the gift of tbfU* « y**'* *• 

h‘rd. There we Christchurch, Ox- 
Oldburv amf T? *'*bbf^*t*ate curacies in the par., at 
\oZ h/*'®*****- bai also Baptist. ludepindeat, 
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Quaker, and Wesleyan meeting-houses ; a grammar- 
school for boys, another free school for 36 children, 
almshouses, Ac. But It is principally remarkable for the 
remains of a magnificent castle, begun by Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, in 1511, but left in an unfinisht^d state, 
when he suffered on the scaffold, in 1522. Its site is very 
commanding ; Rickman says its style is the late perpen- 
dicular, with good details; and it is especially interesting 
from its affording some interesting specimens of the last 
Wiulation of castellated architecture. (Gothic Architect.) 
Thornbury was formerly a municipal bor., governed by 
a mayor and 12 aldermen ; but no charter is extant, and 
the boity being found useless, tlje corporation was abo- 
lished by the Municipal Reffirm .Act. The clothing trade 
was formerly carried on pretty extensively, but it i.s now 
nearly extinct. Market-day, Saturday ; fairs, Easter Mon- 
day, Aug. l.ft., Monday bctorc St. Thomas, and Dec. 21,, 
for.cattle and pigs. (Mun. Report ; Append., SfC.) 

THORNE, a market-town and par. of England, eo. 
York, W. Hiding, wapent. Strafforth, Ac., near the l)on, 
and on the borders of I.ineolnsbire, in a low, flat, and 
mostly fertile, but marshy country, 23Am. S. by E. York. 
Area of par., 10,840 acres. Pop., in 1831, 3.779. The 
town appears to be prosperous ; it is tolerably well built, 
and the streets are paved. The par, church is a neat 
building, with a square tower and pinnacles. The living, 
a perpot. curacy, worth 1 17/. a year, is in the gift of the 
heir of Sir H. lletbeiington. (Keel. Rev. Rep.) There 
are several dissenting cliapcls, two free schools, Ac. At 
a suburb called Hangman-hill, on the Don, about 1 m. 
from the town, vessels of considerable burden are built, 
and a brisk trade in corn and other goods Is carried on at 
'I'horne, which is greatly jyomoted by the Stainforth and 
Keadby Canal. Market-day, Wednesday ; fairs, Monday, 
'Fuesday, ami Wednesday, after both June 11. and Oct. 

11., for cattle, horse.s, and jiedlary. 

THRASYMENE (LAKE OF), or Lake of Perugia 
(an. Locus 77oYW//7//criw.«), a famous lake of Central Italy, 
Papal States, ilelVg. Perugia, 10 m. W. the city of that 
name. It is of a circular shape, about 30 m. in circ., hag 
several small i.sland8, and is rather shallow, its greatest 
depth not cxcoetling'it ft. ; it is well stocked with fish, 
atid its b.anks are covered with olive plantations. Being 
surrounded i>y ramifications of the Appenines, it has no 
natural outlet for its waters ; and in consequence, when it 
was swollen by rai»«, it was apt to overflow its banks, and 
damage th(! surrounding country. To obviate this dan- 
ger. a tunnel (or emi.<>sono). similar to that of Lake Albano 
(see Ai.hano), above A m. in length, has been cut tlirough 
a bill on the S.E. side of the lake, by which its surplus 
waters are conveyed to an aflluent of the 'Tiber. 'J'hls 
useful w ork, if not wholly constructed, was, at all events, 
repair<‘d ami renovated, bv a lord of Perugia In the early 
partofthelSthcentury. (fiampnUU, Trasitneno, hanodi.) 

'Phis lake is famous in hi.story for the groat victory 
gained on its banks by Hantiibal over tlie Romans, anno 
217 n. e. The battle a])pe:ir8, accor<iing to the statements 
of the best critic.s, to have been fought in a valley near 
Passignano, on the N.E. shore of the lake, which is en- 
tered from the N. by a narrow defile, and is slmt up on 
all sides by steep lulls and the lake. Hannibal having 
entered this defile, posted his troops at the foot and on 
th<* slopes of the hills that bounded the valley on either 
side, and in this pH.-iilion waited the advance of the Ro- 
mans, by whom he was imprndf'ntly followed. 'Jlic latter 
entered the valley at night-fall, and at break of day, on 
beginning their march, they were assailed on all sides 
with tremendous fury. 'I'be disorder caused by this un- 
expected attack was increased by the circumstance of a 
thick fog arising from the lake and concealing their ene- 
mies. But, notwithstanding they were thus, as it were, 
caught in a traj), the Homans displayed their accustomed 
bravery, and struggled, if not for victory, at least to sell 
their lives as dearlv as possible. It is mentioned, as 
evincing the fury of’the contest, and its all-absorbing in- 
terest, that a violent earthquake, whicli in great part 
overturned several towns of Italy, and otherwise com- 
mitted great ravages, occurred during the heat of tho 
fight without being noticed by any one ! ( I.ivy, Uh- xxil. 
cap. 5.) In tlio cud, however, the triumph of Hannibal 
was complete. 'I'he Romans left 15,006 men, including 
their consul, Flaminins, whose rashness had led them 
into the snare, deail on the field of battle ; and, according 
to Polvblus, they lost about the .same number, taken 
prisoners. 'I'he loss of the Carthaginians did not exceed 

1.. •MX) men. (See /.my, ubi supril, and the excellent ac- 
count of Polvblus, General History, lib. iii. cap. 8. ) 

In noticing tlie lake of Thrasymene, Byron has alluded 
to the incident of the earthquake as follows : — 

“ And inch the «orm of tiatlle on this day, 

And such tlie freii/v, wIiomj convulsion blincU 
To alt save carnage, that, lieneath the fray, 

A n earthquake reel’d imlu'ededly away I 
None ft*U stem Nature rocking at hlsf^. 

A nd yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
• ’iHMt tltelr bucklers for a wlndlng-sheet j . • f 

Rm h ibi .ibsorbing hate when warring natlotts meet ! •' 

ChUde Handd, iv. 63,. 

a R 
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THREE RIVERS, or TROIS RIVIERES, the third 
town of Lower Canada, cap. dlitr. of iU own name, on 
the 8t. Lawrence, where it U joined tw the St. Maurice, 
^ m. S.W, Quebec, and 7ft m. N.R. Montreal ; let. 40^ 
as' N., long. 72° 29' W. Pop., estimated by M‘ Gregor 
at between 4,000 and 5,000. It derives its name from 2 
•mall Islands at the mouth of the St. Maurice, which divide 
it into 3 channels, but the town is on the W. tiank of 
that river. The situation is agreeable, though not the 
town itself, which is one of the oldest in Canada. It 
contains ab^t 420 dwelling-houses, mostly built of wood, 
a handsome court-hoUse, a strong g.'iol, a decent-looking 
Catholic, and a Protestant church, an Ursuline convent, 
founded in 1677, &c. The river is deep near the towij, 
and the steamers stop to take on board passengers and 
fuel. Here the courts of justice for the district are 
held ; and here, at one period, a great share of the fur 
trade centred. Some furs are stiii brought down l)y ttie 
Indians, and purchased by the agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; and there are a few breweries, pomsh 
factories, inns, shops, a printing-office, &c. But its ge- 
neral trade has been mostly absorbed by Montreal and 
Quebec. {M* Gregor's British America, ^c.) 

Trois Riviires was of much more importance formerly 
than at resent, having been origiinUfy the cap. of Ca- 
nada. OSucyc, America.) Its pop. is still principally 
French, and the names of its streets are all traceable 
to Paris. It sends 2 mems. to the H. of Assembly. 

THURGAU, or THURGOVIA, a canton of Switzer- 
land, in the N.E. part of the confed., betw'eeo lat. 47^2(V 
and 47*^ 40' N., and long. 8^ 40' and 9° 30' P’. ; having S. 
St. Gall, W. Zurich and Schaffhausen, and N. and E. the 
Rhine and the lake of Constance. Area estimated at 
2G1 sq. m. Pop., in 1837, 84,124 ; this being, with the ex. 
ception of Geneva, the most densely peopled of the Swiss 
cantons. Thurgau, though it cannot be called mountain, 
ous, has a very uneven surface, consisting of low hills 
interspersed with narrow valleys- The canton derives 
its name from the lliur, which traverses it about its 
centre ; next to which, the principal rivers are the Murg 
and Sitter. Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the inhabs., and though the soil in certain parts reouires 
a great deal of manure, Thurgau may, on the whole, be 
considered one of the most fertile cantons of the confed. 
There are extensive vineyards over nearly half the can- 
ton, and the value of the produce of wme, in average. 
..years, is estimated at 80,000/. sterling. The Internal con- 
sumption may be about a fourth part of the whole quan- 
tity, the remaining three fourths being exported to St. 
Gall and Apponzeli. Considerable quantities of fruit and 
cider are exported in tlie same directions, but the quan- 
tity sent to Germany has of late years greatly diminished. 
A^ut 100,000 hectois. of wheat are raised annually, being 
about two thirds tlie consumption. Oats, hemp, flax, 
potatoes, and hops are the othqr articles chiefly raised ; 
oaU and brant^ are among the^ exports to Appenzell. 
The breedingofcattle is unimportant ; but a large propor- 
tion of the S. part of the canton consists of flne pasture- 
land, and lean cattle being imported and fattened, are 
subsequently exported to the neighbouring states. The 
possessors of landed property would seem to be in a very 
distressed state ; for the president of the canton is said to 
have stated, in 1836, that Us estates were mortgaged to 
neighbouring cantons to the amount of 960,000/. sterling, 
on which an annual interest of 40,000/. was paid. {Bow~ 
ring's Report) The wages of agriculCurai labour are 
from to 7|d. per day, the master providing food, 
which consists of oatcakes, barley, and sometimes w beaten 
bread, potatoes, &c. Among the classes engaged in manu- 
factures, the use of coffee Is being introduced. Tbe 
peasantry eat meat once or twice a week : their ordinary 
beverage is wine or cider, though beer is also brewed 
in tbe canton. The mate peasantry generally dress in 
woollens, the females in light cotton stuffs. 

The commercial interests of the canton are said to have 
been injured by the Prussian league ; at all events the 
linen and cotton goods sent into Germariy are much less 
now than formerly. Nearly one third part of the inhabs. are 
more of less engaged in manufacturing labour, principally 
in weaving cotton and linen fabrics, and spinning flax. 
The manufacture of linen is, however, declining, and Us 
annual value it not now sup|K)scd to exceed 8,0(Xi/. a 
year. From to ft, 000 looms are employed in weaving 

cotton goods, the chief dipdts for which are St. Gail and 
Zurich. Weavers’ wages range from about Id. to Is. 6A 
a day. Tliere are some rather extensive esUblishments 
for cotton printing, Che prints being sent chiefly to the 
J>evant. Silks are manufactured for the French mar- 
kets ; and a good deal of Che packing canvass sold lii 
Basle, Zurich, k(^. is made in Thurgau. 

Tbe government, revised in 1831, Is democratic. Tbe 

K eat council of 100 merot., which has the sole legis- 
tiva power, consists of the representatives of the 82 
oirdes, into which tbe canton Is divided, elected by all 
sthewcittsens above 3A years of age who pay taxes on pro- 
perty to the value of 900 florins, and are not paupers, or 
ofcbwrwiM iBsatislIfied. Tba great council assembles 


twice a year, for 1ft days at a time, unless Its sessions be 
prolonged on fecial account ; it Is wholly renewed every 
two years, halt tne mems. going out yearly. The execu- 
tive duties are intrusted to a council of 6 mems., who 
must be 30 years of age, and who hold office for G years. 
Two landammam are chosen annually, and preside for 
6 months alternately in the great and little council. 
Each commune has its own council, composed of the 
syndic, or mayor, and 4 other mems., and its police, and 

a civil tribunal. There are courts o/ original juris- 
m in each of the 8 districts of the canton, and a 
supremo coiirt of appeal. In Fraucnfeld, the cap. In 
1H37, about 72,000 of the inhabs. were Protestants, and 
la.-WO U. Catholics. Public education is very widely 
diffused. Public revenue, in 1834, 157,920 florins ; ex- 
penditure, 107,920 do. 

As early as the ftth century Tlmrgau was governed by 
its own counts. It afterwards passed to tlie dukes of 
Zaehringen, and the counts of Kyburg ; and, in 1264, to 
the house of Hapsburg. In 14f»(), it was conquered iVotn 
the latter by the confederated Swiss cantons, and go- 
verned by their bailiffs or prefects till 1798* It was then 
constituted a separate member of the confed:, in which it 
now holds the I7th place, furnishing a contingent of I .Vi 
men to the confederate army. {Pupihqfcr,Dcr Kant. 
Thurgau ; Boirring's Hep. on Switzerland j Picot Sta- 
tist. tie la Suisse ; Ebvl, SfC.) 

TIIURLES, an inland townof Ireland, prov. Munster, 
CO. Tipperary, on the Suir, 77 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop., in 
1831, 7.084. The river intersects the town, the commu- 
nication l)etwcen its different parts being maintained by 
a bridge. The public buildings comprise a fine Itoin. 
Cath. chapel, which serves for the cathedral of the see of 
Cashel, a Rom. Cath. college, 2 nunneries, with cbapcls 
annexed, a market-house, a court-house and bridewell, 
and a barrack. Mr. Inglis sneaks favourably of Thurlcs. 

It cuts,” says he, “ some figure at a distance, owing to 
the new and very handsome Horn. Cath. chapel, and ilio 
unfinished Rom. Cath. college. The town stands on a 
wide, scantily wooded, uninteresting plain. It contains 
about 7,000 inhabs., and is tolerably prosperous ; for, 
having no larger town ne.irer to it than 40 or .W m., it 
supplies an extensive interior district, and is besides an 
important market for country produce. There are no 
fewer than 1.5 annual f.alrs and 2 weekly markets held at 
Thurles. I saw scarcely any beggars in the place, and the 
cabins in the outskirts were not of the worst kind. 
There are two nunneries ; in one of which are 20 nuns 
and 60 boarders : there is also an excellent Kom. Cath. 
school belonging to the Rom. Cath. institution. I ob- 
served no shops to be let, and saw several houses itifllie 
course of being built. Land lets very high in the neigh- 
l)ourbood.” ( 1 . p. 107.) 

Generat sossuios are held twice a year ; petty session.*! 
on Saturdays : it is a constabulary station. Markets on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. Fairs on Easter Monday, Aug. 
21., Dec. 21., and first Monday of every mouth. Po$t- 
office revenue, in 1830, 4.52/. ; in 1836, 6^. Branches of 
the National and Agricultural Banks were opened in 
183.5 and 1836. 

THURSO, a sea- port town of Scotland, N. shore, co. 
Caithness, on the Fentlnnd Frith, at the bottom of 
Thurso Bay, Instween Dwarrick Head on the K., and 
Holburn Head on the W., at the point where Thurso 
river (here crossed by a handsome bridge) falls into the 
bay, f4 m. S.W. Dunnett Head. Pop., in 1841, alxeit 
2,ft00. It is irregularly built, and rattier ill paved ; but 
in the suburbs are soms neat freestone houses, and the 
church, built, in 1832, at an expense of 6,000/., is a hand- 
some structure ; it has also a meeting-house for original 
secetlers, an independent chapel, and several schools. 

A short way to the E. is Thurso Castle, the seat of -Sir 
George Sinclair, Bart., proprietor of the town. Though 
the roost northerly post town of Great Britain, it has a 
dally communication by a mail coach with Inverness 
and the south, and It communicates by regular traders 
and steamers with Leith, Wick, Ac. There is a harbour 

at the mouth of the river for the accommodauon or 

vessels drawing 12 ft. water; and ships of any burdon 
may anchor on tbe W. side of the bay, in 
Roads, under cover of Holburn Head. At present (lo4^^ 
alM>ut 16 vcuela belong to the port. A little straw pla»‘ 
is manufactured in the town; and it has a roF* 
walk and some tanneries. The town has 3 nragistratt - 
appointed by the Sinclair family, the superiors ol tj' 
bor. On the whole, the town may be regarded as i» • 
nearly stationary state; and Us progress has been oy 

means commensurate with the sanguine expectations o 
late proprietor, the well known Sir John Sinclair. * , 
obvious, ind^, that the poor and *^*”*J^ 
country In its vicinity, and tbe nature of fusu- 

daogerous frith on which it Is placed, are all id-r. 
perable obstacles to Its ever becoming of any ^ 
able importance. (JVcie StatittM Account of 

**TrBET(in. TVftrfs, Ital. Teoore), the 
thouah not the larflest river of luly. rises in the lust 
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Apennines, about 6 m. N. Pleve San Stefano, and has 
a general S.S.B. course to withini20 m. from Rome, 
when it turns S.W.. and enters the Mediterranean by 
two mouths, 17 m. below that city, after a course of about 
l.’^O m. It is said to have been anciently navigable for 
vessels of considerable burdea as far as Rome, and for 
small boats to within a short distance of its source 
{Dion. Hal.t iii. 44.: Strab., v. 218.) ; and it still conti- 
nues to be navigable, in certain seasons, as far as the 
confluence of the Nera; 38m. N.N.E. Rome; but its 
navigation is at all times diflicuit, especially at its em- 
houamre^ and in the vicinity of Rome, and requires 
continual attention. The entrance of the river from 
tlie sea, and its subseouent navigation, are, in fact, so 
troublesome, that the harbour ot Ostia, at its mouth, 
was relinquished in antiquity for that of Centum-ccllae, 
now Civita Vecchia, which still continues to be the port 
of Home, though it be considerably more than twice the 
distance of Ostia from the city, with which it is connected 
merely by a road. {See the articles Civita Veccuia and 
Ostia in this work.) Its principal tributaries are the To- 
pino, Nora, and Tcverone from the E., and the Nestore, 
Cliiaua, and Nepi, from the N. and W. By the Chlana, 
it communicates with the Arno. Besides Home. Borgo 
.San Sepolcro, Citta del Castello, Fratte, Orto, Otrlcoli, 
Magliano, and Ostia, are on its banks, and Perugia .and 
Civieto in its immediate vicinity. In antiquity the 
Tiber divided Etruria from Umbria, and the territories 
of the Latins and Sabines : at present it separates the 
dclegs. of Spoleto and Kleti from the deleg. of Viterbo 
and the Comarca di Roma. 

Notwithstanding its immortality of renown, its banks 
a*e not generally picturesque, and at first sight it ge- 
nerally disappoints strangers. It is muddy, and during 
tlio fl<»ods, to which it is very subject, verifies the descrip- 
tion of Horace: — 


“ V'idlmus flavum Tit>erim, retortls 
Lltorp Etrusc'o vinlontor undis ; 

Ire directum nionuniL-nta regis." Od. i. 

But at other times it flows with a comparatively gentle 
current : — 

“ Ad terrain HeRperiam venies, «l)l Lydius arva, 

Inter ouuua viruin, (eni duit aginine Tibru.’' 

v. 781. 

It was anciently called AlbiUa, and this name, as well 
as the epithet flavus, given it by Horace and other 
writers, was no doubt derived from the yellowish hue 
of its waters, discoloured by the mud with wiiich they 
arc loaded. ‘‘ Some travellers, measuring Its m.iss of 
waters by its bulk of fame, and finding its a})pearance 
inferior to their preconceptions, have represented it as a 
petty and insignificant streamlet. However though far 
inferior in breadth to all the great rivers; yet as it is 
generally, from a few miles above Rome to the sea, 
about 300 ft. wide upon an average*, it cannot, with 
justice, be considered a contemptible rill.” {Kustoce, 
ii. 210., 8vo. od.) And a much higlicr authority than 
Eustace, Mr. Maclaren, says, that though the Tiber at 
Horae Ijc not so wide as the Clyde at Glasgow, ‘‘ it is 
deeper, and has certainly a larger volume of water.” 
{Notes of a Tour, \b8.) "Above and below the city it 
runs through proves and gardens, and waters the villas 
and retreats of the richer Homims ; but beyond Ponte 
MoiU it rolls through a long tract of plains and hilLs, 
fertile and green, but uncultivateil and deserted. Yet 
these very banks, now all silence and solitude, were 
once, like those of the Thames, covered with life, acti- 
vity, and rural beauty, lined with villages, and not un- 
irequently decorated with palaces. Pluribus prope 
solas quam ccteri in omnibus terrft amnes accolitur 
a^iciturque viUis. {PUn. Hist Nat. lib. iii. 5.) Below 
the city, when it has passed the EiY/a Malliana, it falls 
again into a wilderness.” {Euslace^ ubi supra.) It 
terminates in a marshy pestiferous tract, its two arms 
mclosiug the Isola Sacra of the ancients. (See anti, 
Kumk, p; .'^8, • Cramer's Anc. Italy, 1. 240. ; Matthews; 
Diet. Gilog.^^c.) 

(vulg. TERRA) DEL FUEGO,” The Land 
rtre, so called from its apparent volcanoes by its dis- 
coverer Magellan, or Mngalhaens, a large island, or 
rather group of islands, lying off the S. extremity of 
\f which it is separated by the Strait of 

K^’oup, which extends between the 53d 
and 56th degs. of S. lat., and the 64th and 75th of W. 
wUff * King Charles’ South Land, Navarin, 

and some other islands, Cape Horn 
ChS ?• P*'*^ King 

l»^ain» iilt« those of 

t dn W. side It is traversed by moun- 

nearly 4W) ft. in height, covered with 
L alwndant, but hornWende 

da to be the prevailing rock here and In all the ad- 

hoirle.'ih^ **y*» 8. Angelo, In 

point. Ai fttt. This is the narrowe»t 

locnesest wtd « in. eborc 

''•no, me Tiber is iMSrIy twice as broad as witWii the walU. 


jacent Islands. (King in Oeog. Joum., vol. i.) Lava 
and other volcanic products nave been found. The 
country, in many parts seems well wooded, and Win* 
teV’s bark {Drytnis Winteri), introduced into me^- 
cino in 1.579, was discovered here. A kind of bfarrh 
{BeltUa antarclica), with a stem from 30 to 40 Inches in 
aiametcr, is one of the principal forest trees, and pro- 
bably other trees may be found ; but the interior has 
hitlierto been very little explored. Guanacoes and 
foxes appear to be the most numerous wild animals. 
The Fuegians are a peculiaf race of savages, in nearly 
the lowest stage of barbarism. Their most striking 
physical peculiarities are a very small low forehead, 
prominent brows, small eyes, wide nostrils, large mouth, 
thick lips, long black hair, and large body, as compared 
with the extremities. They go nearly naked, but smear 
over their bodies with various substances ; live in 
wigwams m.ade of tlie trunks of trees, and subsist 
almost wholly on fish, seals, and testacea. They are 
occasionally cannibals, and have, in fact, no objection to 
any kind of food. They are not wholly ignorant of 
the arts, being acquainted with the use of fire, and 
availing themselves of bows and arrows, and in the 
N. of the bolas of tlie Patagonians. On tiie whole, how- 
ever, they would appear to be decidedly below many of 
the lower animals in respect of comfort, and to be but 
little above them in sagacity and Invention. Their 
language Is said to present many aflSnities with the 
Araucanian. (For further and numerous particulars we 
refer tlie reader to the Voyages qf the Adventure and 
Beagle; Cook; Weddell, ^c.) 

TIGRIS. 6V<? Eupii BATES. 

TILBURG, a town of Holland, prov. N. Brabant, cap. 
cant., in tlie arrond. of Bois-le-Duc, near the Ley, 13i m. 
S.W. Bois-le-Duc. Pop. about 11,000. This Is decidedly 
the best built town in the prov., though, from lying out 
of any great road, it is little visited by travellers. It has 
3 churches, a chapel, and a handsome castle ; and has 
very extensive fabrics of fine and coarse woollen cloths, 
cassimeres, &c. It sends 3 deputies to the provincial 
states. 

TII.SIT, a town of the Prussian states, prov. Prussia, 
reg. Gumbiniicii. cap. circ. on the Niemen, or Memel, 
where it is joined by the Tilse, 00 in. N.E. Konlgsberg. 
Pop., in 18.18, 11,179. It consists principally of a long 
and wide street, with a few good-looking houses. The 
Niemen, wliich is n.avigablc up to the town, is here 
crossed by a bridge of boats, 1,150 ft. in length. The ex- 
ports consist of timber, corn, hemp, flax, provisions.f 
wax, leather, &c., sent down the river In flat-bottomed ' 
boats, for shipment at Memcl. The cutting of the canal 
of Oginsky has, by uniting the Niemen with the Diiiepr, 
effected a communication between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. It has an old castle, several churches, a 
royal gymnasium, hospital, and board of taxation, with 
manufactures of woollen cloth, hosiery, gloves, leather, 
hardware, Ac. 

This town is famous in diplomatic history for the 
treaty signed here on the 7th of July, 1807, by France, 
Russia, ami Prussia. Tlie conferences that hal to this 
treaty were held between Napoleon and Alexander, who 
met, for the first time, with great pomp and ceremony, 
in a raft moored in the middle of the Niemen, on the 
25th of June. 

TIMOR (THE EAST), an island of the E. Archipe- 
lago, 2d division {Crau'fnrd), principally belonging to 
the Dutch, between the l-3d and 128th degrees of S. lat., 
and the 13th and 1.5th degrees of E. long., 100 m. S.E. 
Floris, and 260 m. from the N.W. coast of Australia. It 
extends obliquely from N.E. to S.W., its length being 
estimated at 250 m., and its average breadth at 35 ni. 
Ilorsclielmaiin, in his edition of Stem's Handbuch, esti- 
mates its area at about 8,800 sq. ra., and its pop. at 
800,000. The natives of the interior are Papuan ne- 
groes ; the coasts are inhabited mostly by Malays, Chi- 
nese, Dutch, and Portugese, the latter possessing the 
town of Dilli, on the N.E. side of the island. Surface 
mountainous, bul» without volcanoes. Its rivers are 
small ; and the sol! Is, upon the whole, not particularly 
fertile. Sandal-wood and wax are the most valuable 
products ; about 10,0'X) cwt. a year of the first were for- 
merly exported to Java. The natives cultivate rice, 
maize, millet, yams, sweet potatoes, and cotton ; rice and 
maize, with the sugar of the lontar palm, and sago, are ' 
their principal articles of food. Gold is found both in 
grains and large pieces ; but the aborigines are said to 
have a strong aversion to search for it, and once massa- 
cred a party of Dutch, sent inland to collect the metal. 
The imports are rice, arrack, sugar, tea, coffee, betel 
*nut, and Chinese, Indian, and European manufactures t 
the duties on tlie uade have been said to suffice for Uie 
keeping up of thC Dutch establishments on the island. 
The Dutch fixed themselves at CoCpang, on the S.W. 
coast, In 1630 ; but we learn, from recent accounts, that 
thev have now all but abandoned Timor for Sandal- 
woihI island, about 900 m. more to the W., which 
I abound!, m ith fertile and grassy plains ; and whore Uio 
1 q R y 



Yn6 TIMBUCTOO. TIPERAH. 

are much les« liKely to be ditturbed by the hos« and though its commerce and civilisation may, no 
tliitv or the natives. doubt, be materiallil increased in the course of time, the 

About 300 m. N.E. Timor is Timor Lant, an island fair presumption seems to be that, owing to the nature 
70 m* in l^gth, by about 25 in. average breadth. Little, of the country and climate, the wants of the natives 
however, is known as to the state of this island. {Ha- and their Industry will always be much too limited to 
G/ize/ecf, Ac.) admit of their ever becoming extensive demanders of 

TIMBUCTOO, or TOMBUCTOO, a town of Con- European products. (See Catllt^'s Travels to Timbuc- 
tral Africa, on the S. border of the great desert of il. 48— 7S, , Eng. trans. This is not only the most 
Sahara, about 8 m. N. from the lollba, or Niger, but rectmt but by far the most autlientic and best account of 
near one of its arras or tributaries, in about lat. 17^ 5(K the town that has ever been published. See also, Walck- 
N., long. 3° 40' W. Stationary pop., probably 10,000 or naet\ Rech^rcltes stir V AJrique ScptenfrioTia/e, passim., 
12,000. The existencoof this city has been long siscertalned; for an account of the progress of discovery in this part 
but as till recently it was only known to Europeans by of Africa In modern times.) 

vague reports and suspicious narratives, the most TINIAN, one of the Ladrone Islands, which see. 

couOlcting and contradictory rejnirts have been made TlNNEVELLY,a district of British India, presid. 

res|>ectiug it. Certainly, however, the ignotum pro Madras, a£ the E. extremity of Hlndostan, between lat. 
fnagnilico has seldom been more strikingly exeniplilied 8© and KP N., and principally between long. 77^ and 
than in this instance; the most exaggerated and un- 78° E., having N. tlie district of .MaduVa ; E. and S.E. 
founded statements having been put forth respecting Its the Gulph of Maiiaar, separating it from Ceylon ; ami 
magnitude, commerce, and pop. These, however, have S. W. ami W. Travancore, from wliich it is divided 
now been completely dispelled, and Timbuctoo is ns- by a chain of mountains. Area, 5..530 &q. ra. Pop., in 
certained to be a very poor town in a wretched country. 1830-37 , 807,904. “ The face of the countfy.is a little 
It is, in fact, situated amid burning and moving sands undulated, but the general appearance is that of an ex- 
on the verue of a morass. It is ot a triangular form, tensive plain interspersed with small hills. The lower 
about 3 m. In circuit, and is surrounded by walls. Tlie parts are well supplied with tanks, and afford great quan- 
better sort of houses, built of bricks dried in the sun, tltio-s of rice. On the banks of the rivers are also nu- 
arc lar^, but n5t high, consisting entirely of a ground merous paddy fields. There are several hats that run tu 
floor. Each house forms a square, containing two Inner a great distance, on whlcli abundance of cotton is pro- 
courts, round which are ranged the chambers, without duced; thehigher grounds are well cultivated, and covered 
windows or chunnicst and serving at once for magazines in the season with luxuriant crops of dry grain. S. of 
and bed- rooms. But within ana without the town are Palmacottah, towards the extremity of the peninsula, thu 
many straw huts of a circular form, serving as lodgings country becomes sandy and hare, covered in general witli 
for the poor and for slaves, who sell merchandise for Palmyra topes. Towards the E. coast, and all round to 
their masters. The streets are said to be clean, and the S., there are several hills of red sand, w ith which tlia 
•iifficiently wide to allow tiiree horsemen to pass abreast atmosphere is often darkened during the windy season. 
It has seven mosques, two of the largest of which have. Close to the sea b<‘ach, all along from Tutacorin to t'lqx; 
walls about 15 ft. in height, and are each surmounted by Comorin, the small villages .ire inhabited by hsherinen, 
a tower. It is chiefly Inhabited by negroes of the Kis- who are all Christians, ami several Roman Catlu)lii; 
sour nation; but it is also the residence of a consi- churches are situated close to the sea.” {Madras Alma- 
derable number of Moors, who carry on the trade of the nac.) 

town, aud who lea> e it as soon as they have accumulated Tinnevelly IsintersecttHlbym.iny winding rivers, wliich 
a little property . The inhabitants are zealous Mohain- arc supplied with w ater bv both monsoons. The cli- 
medans. mate of some parts is remarkable. In the N. it Is slmihir 

The trade of Timbuctoo, though much exaggeratcil, to that of Madura, but iu the mountains on Its W. side 
is considerable, it being a station for the caravans be- are several openings or passes, w hich, while the rest of 
tween N. Africa and the Soudan, or Nlgritla, .ind also a the country on the K. side of India is parclicd up witli 
flipdt for their produce. Salt is, however, the staple heat, admit tlie cool winds prevailing at that period on 
merchandise of tne place. This important article, w hich the Malabar coast. The chief of these is tlie Arnngole 
is wholly wanting in Soudan, is brought from the mines pass, near which is Kotallinn, a place of great resort tor 
of Towdeyni, in the desert, ab<mt 335 m. N. from the Europeans, on account of its bracing climate, 
town, being conveyed thltlier In the form of cakes on the Rice and cotton are the chief products of this district ; 
backs of camels. In addition to salt, the caravans from the last, which is of tlie Bourbon variety, is grown of a mi- 
the Barbary .*^tates bring dates, stuffs of European m.a- j>erior quality. Many fruits, roots, and greens are rnlti- 
iiufacturc, with fire*arnis, gunpowder, hardware, glass vated, but some of the most common Carnatic prodia t.'< 
ware, coral, tobacco, paper, aud sgher articles, which are neglectt*<i, ami in unfavourable seasons rice is iin- 
they exchange for slaves, gold-dust, ivory, ostrich -fea- ported from Travancore. While Ceylon belonged to tiic 
thers, palm-oil, gums, Ac, Owing to the sterllltv' of the butch, .an attempt was made to establish spice jilatita- 
Mirrounding country, all the provisions rcuuired for the tions in Tinnevelly, and cinnamon, nutmegs, &c., were 
use of the town liave to be brought from Jenuc, on the planletl, but on our acquiring possession of Ceylon these 
Niger, about 300 m. S S.W. 'IHmbuctoo. Tiiese are attempts were abandoned. Tinnevelly is assessed umU r 
conveyed by an arm of the river to Cabra, whence the^ the vill.ige system, but for a lengthened period great ir- 
are carried by cameJs, about 3ra., to tlie town. Jeniie, regularities attended both the assessment and colltctiim 
according to Cailll^', is a more important, richer, aud of the revenue. (.See Rrp. on E. /. 1832, Ap/>. 

more commercial town than Tiinlmctoo. The Touariks, Revenue^ p. 479. ; llaoiiltan's R. 1. Gaz.) (ireat in*- 
,a w.arHke and savage tribe, on the banks of tlie Niger, provements have, however, been cll’ccted in tlioc 
exact heavy duties on all the commodities imported into branches of late years, and in 1837-8, the total revenue 
Cabra, and occasionally commit extensive outrages, of the district amounted to 24,1.5,106 rupees. 

Timbuctoo is governed by a negro governor or prince ; Tinnevelly is subdivided into U fofuoAs or circles. 
who receives presents, but imt>oses no duties either on chief towns are, 'I'innevelly, the cap. and residence of ilu* 
the inhabs. or the products brought to the town. 'I’he collector and judge, In about l.at. 8^ 48' N., Ion. 78*^ l' K. ; 

government is, In (act, patriarchal, and the prince is and Palmcottah, tlio liead military station, about .5 in. 
said, by Caillie, to Ije mild and just. The slaves, of to the E., where a good many long cloths, silks, muslins 
whom there are great numbers, are well treated. i<fc., are made for exportation to Madras and eisewlicrc. 

Timbuctoo is said to have been founde<i a. d. 1213, and Iron is forged and saltpetre obtained in many parts of tlm 
to have soon after become the cap. of .i great Moorish district. The inhab.s. of Tinnevelly appear to live m 

monarchy {IValcknaer, Rechirches GeograpHiqws^ p. greater comfort than those of the neighbouring districts, 

14.); ana since it ceased to enjoy this dlstlnctluii, its and their dwellings are mostly well cnnstructeil. Moliam- 
trade, as well as Its Importance, Uabclieved to have im'daus are few, and the pr*iinitivc liiudoo manners aiui 

f preatly declined. But it Is not at alillkely that a town customs are scarcely anywhere seen in gre.iter purity. 

11 SUCH a situation should ever have been the cap. of any {Madras New Almanac ; Pari. Heps.,i;c.) 
considerable state ; and we are inclined to think that TIPERAH, a district of British India, presid. Bonga'. 

the accounts of its ancient have but little better found- tietween lat. 23^ 'and 24<^30'N., and the yut ami 
ation than those of Its modem prosjierity. We have degs. ofE. long., having N. .Sylhet, E. the Muunepou 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, that the commerce of territories, S. Chittagong and tfie sea. and W. the nraii- 
wblcb Timbuctoo is one of the eentres de)iends on »a- imiputra, separating It from the distr. of 
tural causes ; and that it will, most prol>ably, continue 6,830 sq. m. Pop., in 1822, 1,372,260. , nuH- 

to be carr^d on In time to come in the same way In yields cotton, rice, and betel nut of a very superior q • 
which It has been carried on from the remotest period llty. Elephants of large size are found In tlic ’ 
down to the present day. (See vol 1. 31.) RitU*r, who, and in the S. salt is manufactured. The 
has collected and discussed the differeiit accounts of goods, baftacs, coisaes, &c. made here are j. 

Timbuctoo published previously to of Cailli^, has substantial, and were formerly exported in 

exaggerated alike its Importance and Its trade, and has ties Wythe R. I. Company and by ,,V tin? 

limber Indulged in some rather fanciful speculations as The Inhabs. are similar in most respects to those 
to the increase of the latter. {Geography of Africa^ Fr. adjacent districts beyond the Brahmaputra, thoug 

traos., 11. Ml — 112.) It would, indMd, bo easy to show upper classes have. adopted many Hindoo usages. 

ilMd the barburlsm of Africa depends on natnrai and per- s^ct of public eduoation TIperah nwesj's ..jgi, jn 

maoent, and not on artificial or accidtmtol clrcunutancct ; tremely backward. U wai acquired by the or 



TIPPERARY. 

1765. Total land revenue (1839-30) 810,417 rupees. 
{Pari. ReporiSt ^c.) . 

TIFPEuAKY, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. Mun- 
ster, having N. the •Bhaunon, by which it is separated 
.from Oalway ; E. King’s Countv, Queen’s County, and 
Kilkenny; S. Waterford; and W. Cork and Limerick. 
Area, 1,013,173 acres, of which' 182,147 are unimproved 
mountain and bog, and 11,328 water. The mountainous 
districts are in the S. W. Adjoining Waterford and Cork, 
in the S.E. angle, is Siiebhnaman Mountain ; and a chain 
of mountains runs across theco. from Limerick to King’s 
County. The hog is mostly a portion of the great bog of 
Allen. With these exceptions, Tipperary consists prin- 
cipally of extensive and fertile plains, with a calcareous 
subsoil, forming as rich land us is to be met with in any 
part of the empire. Some very large estates, but many 
of a moderate size. Tillage farms generally small, and 
mostly held under middle-men. The con-acre system is 
very prevalent in some parts of this co., as it is indeed in 
roost cos. of Ireland, though it be carried to the grentest 
extent in Connauglit. lly con-acre is meant a jiernicious 
custom prevalent among the laruJlords and occupiers of 
tiie larger class of farms, of letting to the peasantry, or 
cottiers, small slips of land varying from a perch to' half 
an acre, fora single season, to. be planted with potatoes 
or cropped. Old grass-land is frequently let out on this 
system ; and then it is usual to allow the surface to he 
pared and burned ! The rent of this land is enormous, 
running from 11. to 12/. or 13/. an acre 1 Potatoes are 
Invariably planted on con-acre land when it is hrokmi up 
from grass ; and afterwards it is usual to take from it 
successive crops of corn. Wherever this practice exists, 
there cannot, of course, be the least iinfirovement ; and 
nothing but the extraordinary fertility of the soil could 
enable it to produce any thing under so dc.structive a 
system. But, despite the prevalence of con acre, some 
considerable improvements have been effected of late 
years, in the introduction of improved implements and 
improved stock, the extension of green crops, &c. tiraz- 
ing, however, was formerly, and still is, the principal 
employment in Tipperary. The native Irish breed of long- 
horiKHi cattle attain to a very largo size, and are found 
in the greatest perfection In this co. Many thousands 
are annually exported. There are also many line ilocks of 
long-woolled sheep. Average rent of land. 17.v. HJrf. an 
acre. Unfortunately, the condition of the peasantry, in- 
stead of being improved with the improvements that are 
admitted to have taken place in aiinculturc, is, on the 
contrary, more depressed now than at any former period ; 
and, in consequence, they are extremely turhuU'iit, and 
agrarian outrages are probably more frequent in this 
than in any other Irish co. Tlie inanufactuir* of broad 
cloth WHS formerly carried on to some extent at Carrick, 
hut is now wholly relinquished. Tipperary has eopp<T 
and lead mines, coal, slate, Sec. Kxelusive of the Shan- 
on, the principal river is the .Snir, It contains 10 
baronies and 186 pars., and returns 4 nieins. to the II. 
of C. ; 2 being for the co., and 1 eacli fur the bors. of 
Ulonmel and Cashel. Registered eleclurs for (he co., In 
l8;j‘)-40, 4,143. In 1831, Tit>i)erary had <10,264 inhab. 
houses ; 66,308 families ; and 402,.")t>3 inhabs., of whom 
197.7)3 were males, and 204,800 females. 

Tipperakv, an inland town of Ireland, prov. Munster, 
cap. of the above co., near the Arra, an aillnent of the 
Suir, 23 m. S.E. Limerick. Fop., in 1 k, 31 , 6,072. It is 
Well paved and cleaned under the suiierintendcncc of 
Commissioners, and is, for an Irish town, pretty well 
built. “Tipperary,” says Inglis, “is most agreeably 
situated, in a fine undulating smiling country, and within 
a few miles of a beautiful range of hills, which divides the 
cos. of Tipperary and Limerick. Tipperary, though in- 
considerable In size to bear the name ol the co., Is rather 
a flourishing town: and is what a mercantile traveller 
would call ‘ a good little town.’ There is no town west- 
ward nearer than Limerick, and tliere Is, consequently, 
a busy retail trade, the result of country wants. There , 
M also a good weekly market, w hich makes Tipperary the ! 
at'P<5/ of agricultural produce for a range of 12 or 15 m. } 
u ’ "Notwithstanding the better circumstances ! 

of the tradesmen, I found the condition of (h« lalxiuring , 
classes little better than elsewliere. Wages were only 8d. ; 
a day, without diet, and there Is nothing approaching to 
constant employment for the population. Enormous 
rents, varying from 2/. lOz. to 4/., are paid for wretched 
cabins in the suburbs.” ( L p, 120.) Tipperary has a pj'r. 
cimrch, a Rom. Cath. chapel, a Mcthialist mcetlng- 
nouse, schools on the foundation of K. Smith, a innrket- 
® and a bridewell Petty sessions .are 

1 ail A chief police* magistrate resides 

liT^i Thursdayz and Saturdays. Fairs, 

April 6., Tune 24., Oct. 10., and Dec. 10. Post-office 
>26^* i In 1H36, 1,066/. Branches of the 
were opened in 1835. 

TVroftAwc/i), a district of British 
•iio i’ prov. Ualiar, between lat. and 

W^and 87^#J. T Uvlng N. Ncpaul, K. . 
I Utah, w . Soruui and S, lihaugfulporo and the Ganges, { 


TITICACA (LAKE OF). 

which separates it from the districts of Bahar and Patna. 
Area, 7,732 sq. m. Pop., in 1822. 1,697,700. The surface 
is undulating and w^ll watered ; the climate is more 
healthy than, that of the districts more to the S. In the 
N. there are extensive tracts of waste land, but Tirhoot 
generally is well cultivated, principally In consequence of 
the number of British settlers. Mr. Robertson says.-** 
“ It is impossible to look on this district without being 
struck with its high state of culture, and the quantity of 
forest land which has been brought under the plough, 
whicli would probably not have been but for the funds 
of the indigo planters, who raised indigo on the ground 
which had been previously given up to corn.” {Evidence 
bejore the J.ords, 1830. ) Tirhoot is one of the principal 
districts in India for the growth of indigo ; besides which, 
sugar, opium, tobacco, turmeric, ginger, rice, Ac., are Its 
chief vegetable products, and great quantities of salt- 
petre are procured from the soil. It also supplies great 
numbers of cavalry and other horses. Timber abounds 
in the N., but is of little utility from the absence of roads 
and tlie shallowness of the rivers. Total land-revenue, in 
1 8‘29-.30, 1 rupees. Tirhoot appears to have formed 

au independent Hindoo principality till 12.37. It was an- 
nexed to the crown of Delhi in 1325, and acquired by the 
British in 1765. ( [Jaym'Uon's E. I. (iaz., ^c.) 

'JPIRL K M O N T ( I lemish Thienen), a town of Belgium, 
prov. S. Brabant, arrond. Louvain, 11 m. S.E. from the 
city of that name. Pop., in 18.36,7,996. Its extensive, 
but now dismantled walls enclose a large extent of 
ground not built on, with a large square, in which is tlie 
ancient town hail, cimrch, &c. It has manufactures of 
woollen clotlis, flannel, and hosiery, oil, soap, eartlien- 
ware, paper, ami sadlcry, with potteries, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, Ac. It was formerly much more populous and 
tliriving, liavlng been one of the most important places 
in Brabant ; but being repeatedly taken and retaken by 
the .Spanianls, French, and Dutch, in the 17th and 1 8th 
centuries, it suffered greatly in consequence. It sends 2 
deputies to the prov. states, and 2 others are sent by iU 
ilistricts. 

TITCIIFIELD, a iparket-town and par. of Eng- 
land, eo. Hants, div, Fortsdown, hund. Tichborne ; on 
tlie Tiichficld river, mar the mouth of Southampton 
M’ater, 7^ m. E..S.K. Southampton. Area of nar., 15,960 
acri's. Top. in 1831, 3,712. Tlie town Is small, but well 
built, and is the residertte of many families of respecta- 
bility. A part of the cimrch is said to have l)een built 
by VVilliam of Wykeham, in the Mth century, and other 
parts are still more ancient. The living, a vicarage 
worth 2<*6/. a year, is in tlie gift of H. P. Delme, Esq. 

I There is an Independent meeting-house, and a charity 
school for ‘24 children. Near the town are the remains 
of 'ritchficld House, in which Charles 1. took refuge 
after his escape from Hampton Court, iu i647, built by 
the first Karl of Southampton, on the site of a former 
Freiiionstrateiisian abbey ; but the mansion is now nearly 
dilapid.-Ued, the cntraiieo gateway and the stables being 
the only extant remains. Titchlleld gives the title of 
marquis to the Bentinck family. Markets, on Fridays. 
Fairs, Mar. U., May 14., Sep. ‘25., and Dec. 7. 

TIT l(’ AC A (L.\KE OF). Tliis lake, the largest and 
most elevated of the S. American continent, is partly 
comprised in the Bolivian republic, and partly in that of 
Feru : being enclosed by the Cordilleras S. of the table- 
land of Cuzco, and extending chiefly between lat. 15° and 
17*^ .S., and long. 69*^ and 71*^ W., about 135 m. S.E. 
Cuzco. Its outline is very irregular, being divided by a 
number of headlands into a main body, of an ublung 
form, and three subsidiary portions. Its area has been 
estimated by Mr. Pentland at 4,000 sq. m., and its height 
above the ocean at 12,795 ft. I It is said to be in many 
places nearly 500 ft. In depth. It contains many small 
mountainous islands, and tVom the largest, at its S.E. 
extremity, the lake has received its flame, which signifies 
” the la'aden Mountain.” This island is 3 leagues , in 
length by I in width, and about 1 m. from the shore. It 
is mostly uncultivated, but very fertile; and on it 
tradition places the first appearance of Manco Capac. 
{Prntlartd, in Qeog. Journ., v. 82.) Th% island was 
consequently hold in great veneration : a temple was 
erected on it by the succeeding incas, in which a great 
deal of wealth is said Co have been accumulated ; and 
this, it is alleged, was thrown into the lake by the Indians 
on the Spaniards becoming masters of the country. Mr. 
Pentland states numerous Peruvian ruins are still 
found on the island; 

The Lake of Titicaca receives several rivers, its only 
visible outlet being the Desaguadero, which flows S., 
and is soon afterwards lost in the l..ake of Paria. Its 
waters, though not very potable, abound with fish ; and 
sudden squalls and storms render its navigation rather 
dangerous. ” The low banks of the lake are lined with 
rushes, which are here of great utility, being employed 
for almost as many purposes as the bamboo in the K. 
The huts of the poor are made of rushes ; as also mats 
fnr il «' floor, and bed covers. ^Die boats use<l on the lake 
are aifo in^e of rushes twisted together ; the rudder 
3 K 3 
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wad the BiMt ODlj being of wood. Theta boett are fre- 
gnently made with great tatte and Ingenuity ; the iargei 
irentnre to tome distance flrom the banks of the lake, 
which, even in calm weather, it tuUect to a heavy 
swell.'*' (Afiwns, Reise scm die Erde.; Mod. Trav., t^c.) 

TIVERTON, a pari, and mun. bor,, town, and jiar. 
of England, co. Devon, hund. Tiverton, on the Exe, 
where it It joined by the Loman, 13 m. N. by E. Exeter, 
and 154 m. W. 9.W. London. Area of par., which it 
identical with the pari, bor., abont 20,000 acres. Pop., 
in 1831. 9,706. The town is situated partly on the tongue 
of land between, and partly on the opposite banks of, the 
two rivers, each of which is crossed ^ a stone bridge. It 
is nearly I m. in length, N.B. to S.W., by about 5 fur. in 
its greatest breadth : it consists chiefly of several toler« 
ably broad and well-paved streets, running N.and S. on 
both sides the Exe, and mostly joining Fore Street, the 
main thoroughfare, at right angles. The more narrow 
lanes and streets are S. ot Fore Street 

Tiveston Is lighted with gas, and watered by small 
streams from a branch of the Loman, called the Town leot. 
(Bound. licp.) On an eminence between the rivers are 
the remains of the castle, a conspicuous object, occupy- 
ing about an acre of ground. This fortress was erected 
in the reign of Stephen, and afterwards came intc^j 
. ^ 1 ; irAl 


possession of the Coiirtenavs, Earls of Devon : 
civil wars it was garrisoned by the royalists, but after a 
short siege was taken by Fairfax. Tlie church, on an 
eminence near the castle, is reckoned the finest eccle- 
siastical edifice in the co., after Exeter cathedral. It 
has a tower 116 ft. in height, and is chiefly in the |>e.r 
pendicular style, though there are some remains of an 
earlier date, and an enriched Norman doorway. A 
chapel, built by a merchant named Greenway, in i5l7, is 
a good example of the gorgeous style of ornament which 
then prevails. The ceiiijig is coved, and iias tracery 
and rich pendants ; like many works of that time, the 
design is better than the execution. Tl»c church has 
tome rich screen-work. (Rickman's Gothic Archit.) 
In the nave are some carious mnnutnental inscriptions ; 
and the pulpit, which was probably ma<lc about the time 
of Charles II., is ornamented with the arms of many 
Devonshire families painted in separate compartments. 
The altar-piece is a rich painting of Peter delivered from 
prison. 

Tiverton consists of several ecclesiastical divisions. 
Clare, Pitt, and Tidcorno quarters, or portions, are all 
rectories, in tlic joint patronage of the Earl of Ilarrowby, 
Sir W. Carew, Sir H. Vivian, and tlie Rev. W. .Spurway ; 
the nett value of Clare rectory lieing 452f., of ritt with 
Cove 675/., and of Tidcome 735/. a year. A handsome 
modem chapel-of.case lias been erected, at which each 
of the portionists officiates in turn. There are various 
mceting-bouses, a spacious market-honse built in 1830, 
acorn market, town-hall, bridewell^ssembly and sub- 
fc^tioD reading-rooms, a neat yieatre, Ac. 

Tiverton has numerous charnles. A free grammar- 
school, In an ancient and veneralile stone edifice, founded 
and emiowed by a rich clothier of the town, named Blun- 
dell, in 1604, has now an income of nearly KM. a year. 
It furnishes instruction for 150 boys, and sends 6 students 
to either of the universities, and I to Baliol college, Ox- 
ford ; and it has 2 exhibitions of 30/. a year each, besides 
other scholarships. Another free iciiool was founded by 
K. Chilcott in Kill, and there are several minor schools 
of a similar kind. The almshouses for 9 poor men, 
founded by Green way in 1529, have an income of nearly 
S00/„ and the market trust money distributed to the poor 
by the corporation amounts to 336/. a year. 'I'ho aggregate 
income ot the various cliarities of Tiverton is estimated 

the charity commissioners at 2,609/. a year. ( Digest ttf 
Charity Reps.) The manufacture of lace employs from 
1,200 to 1,500 people. The town was at one period famous 
for Its b^zes, ser^, plain cloths, kerseys, and other 
woollen goods, and even as late as 1612 was regarded as 
the head manufacturing town in the W. of England ; but 
Its manufactures received a severe blow from a most des- 
tructive fire, which occurred on the 5th of August, 1612, 
from which It never fully recovered, and the liUro<luction 
of Norwich stuffs, in the middle of the last century, com- 
pleted it 4 decline. At present the woollen manufacture 
employs only a few hands. The town supplies an exten- 
sive rural district, but its trade is not said to tie increasing. 
In 1834, a few small houses of 5/. or 6/. rent were the 
only class of buildings In progress ig the town ; and, on 
the whole, it may be said to be stationary. (Bound. Rep. 
and Mun. Carp. Appendix, i.) 

Tiverton is now divided into 3 wards, and is governed 
by a mayor, 5 other aldennen, and 18 councillors, it has 
a commission of the peace, and a court of record for civil 
actions to the amount of 100/. is held once a fortnight. A 
jail with 6 ceils was built about 35 years since. The 
jEkKmdary Act ma<le no change in the limits of the pari. 
Md mun. bor., which, as already stated, are co-exteiisive 
wm the par. Tiverton was incorporated by James I. 
WbO rise conferred en U Che privilege of sending 2 mrms. 
tbilw tl. of C., the right oi election, down to the Ho- 
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form Act, being vested in the corporation, consisting of 
26 individuals. Reg. electors. In 1839-40, 496. Corp. 
revenue, in 1840, 610/. Markets, Tucs. and Sat., and a 
large cattle market on the 2d Toes. In each mo. Fairs, 
Tues. after Whitsuntide and Sep. 29, 

TIVOLI (an. Tidur), a town of the Papal States, 
comarca of Rome, on a ste^ ridge, -on the Teveroue 
(an. AnM, 18 m. E. by N. Rome. Pop. 6,000. In an- 
tiquity, Tlbur was to Home what Richmond is to 
London ; but though in a magnificent and highly salu- 
brious situation, the modern town is dirty and disagree- 
able, with narrow, steep, and ill-paved streets, and 
Inferior houses. It has a cathedral and some other 
churches. Tfbur or Tivoli, which is one of the most an- 
cient cities of Italy, derives its entire interest from the 
classical associations connected with its ancient name, 
Its scenery, and its remains of antiquity. The 'I'everone, 
coming here to the edge of the cliffs that separate its 
valley from the Campagna, is precipitated downwards 
In a series of cascades, the beauty of which has been 
admired from the age of Horace down to the present 
time. . * 

“ Me nec tam patiens I.ar»(liPnioti, 

Nec tim LariMae i>eri us)»it campus 
* donius Albunen; resonantis, 

Et i>rwce|>* Anio, ct Tlburni lucu>, et uda, 

Mobilibas poinaria rivis." 

//or., lib. I. Od. vll. T. lO 

In motlem times, the upper or principal fall was. In a 
great degree, artificial, from the water having been pre- 
cipitated over an embankment that had been formed to 
dam up the river. In 1826, however, one of those de- 
structive floods that occasionally occurred in antiquity 
(/Vm. Epist.. lib. viii. 17.), as well as In our own times, 
swept away the whole of this embankment, along with a 
church and aome contiguous houses, so that the upper 
fall was nearly destroyed; at the same time ttiat a 
branch of the river which ran through the towm was 
dried up. But new channels have been since cut, by 
which, w e believe, the river has been agaiu precipitated 
down a lofty fall. 

In the court-yard of an inn in the town, overhanging 
one of the cascades. Is the chassical ruin of a temple, 
supposed to be either that of the Sibylla Tibnrtina or 
of Vesta, constructed in the reign of Augustus. This 
beautiful structure is a rotunda, 22 ft, II in. in diameter, 
surrounded by an open portico of composite columns. 
Though exposed to tlie weather, without any roof or 
covering. It is better preserved than might have been 
expected. It derives,” says Eustace, ‘‘ much intrinsic 
merit from Its size and proportions, but it is not ar- 
chitectural merit alone which gives It its principal in- 
terest. Placed on the verge of a rocky bank, it is sus- 
pended over the pntceps Anio, and the domus resonantis 
of the Naiads ; Augustus and Meccenas, Virgil and 
Horace, have reposed under its columns ; it ba.s sur- 
vived the empire, and even the language of its founders ; 
and after 1,800 years of storms and tempests, of revolu- 
tlons and barbarism, it still exhibits its fair-proportioned 
form to the eye of the traveller, and claims at once his 
applause and admlratiop.” (Classical Tour, ii. 232. 8vo. 
ed.) 

It may be worth wliilo mentioning that an English 
nobleman, the late Earl of Bristol, obtained ijerinis-sion 
from the authorities at 'Hvoll to take down and carry 
away this classical ruin, in the view ot setting it up again 
in his park in England ! Inirklly the desecration was 
prevented by the interference of the Pai)al government. 

Near this temple are the remains of another, now form- 
ing a portion of the church of St George, and an inn in 
the town is sujiposed to occupy llio site of the temple of 
Hercules, whence Augustus Iwrrowed tlm treasure col- 
Iecte«l by the piety of ages. But, besides these, lltlje re- 
mains of the ancient Tibiir. But though its temples 
and Its theatres have crumbled Into dust, Its orchards. 

Its gardens, and its cool recesses, bloom and flourish 
In unfading beauty. The declivities in its vicinity 
were anciently interspersed with splendid villas, the 
favourite residences of the refined and luxurious citizens 
of Rome. Among these may be enumerated the villas of 
Sallust, Mteccnas, Tibullus, Varus, Atticus, (’nssins, 
Brutus, &c. The existing remains of what is supposed to 
have been the villa of Miecenas sufficiently attest its an- 
cient magnificence ; but probably the modern vaia 
d'Estense. erected In the immediate vicinity of the ruins, 
in the 16tli century, by a Cardinal d'Este. exceeds 
tent and grandeur that of the minister ana favourite of me 
master of the Roman world 1 Horace, who has over aim 
over again expressed his admiratiou of Tibur, Is supposeo 
to have had a villa in its vicinity, and some ruins in » 
delightful situation are pointed out as tHoso of Ins resi- 
dence. But, notwithstanding the statement of Snefonms 
to the contrary, we are disposed, in 
in opinion with Eustace, that the 
the poet was not really master of wHifOftlnc 
that all his allusions to the gratlflcatiohs be expentnet 
in the grom and streldhf ol Tibur— > 
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— ■ ■ I. **elrean«inut, nvIdlqiM 
TibiurU rlpM operowi parrus 
Ccurtnina flitgo.’* 

^br., llb.lt. Oil. U.v. 30. 


may be explained by his frequent visits to the villas of 
Mfficenas and his other friends. 

Such is the mutability of human affhirs, that two con- 
vents, which raise their white towers above the dark green 
shade of the olive trees, are now the most striking struc- 
tures in the neighbourhood of Tivoli ; and that monks 
loiter away their worthless existence under the shades 
where Virgil and Horace elaborated their Immortal 
works ! ( Besides the works already referred to, see Gell'a 
Topography qf the Country t'ound Bojne, art. Tibur ; 
IVood's l.etters, iil 61. ; Matthews" Diary qf an Invalid^ 
I). 2m., S(c.) 

TOBAGO, one of the W. I, islands belonging to Great 
Britain; in lat. about 1 15' N., and long. 6(1^^ 40' W., 
If) m. N.E. Trinidad, and H2 m. S.E. Grenada. Aren, 
.57,408 acres. Pop. 13,700. “ It is 32 m. In length and 
12 in breadth, on the N. extremity rugged and moun- 
tainous, and from tlio sea appt'ars like a mass of dark 
abrupt precipices. Towards the S. and W. the ground 
descends into a succession of conical hills and ridges of no 
great elevation, which, as they approach the sea, terrai- 
n.Tte in brokoi plains and low lands. The E. district 
is also mountainous. The soil in the valleys is generally 
a rith dark mould, and is well watered by numerous 
streams and rivulets. Cultivation being for the most 
part confined to a portion of the low latnls near the sea 
on the S. side of tl»e Isl., the greater part of tije interior is j 
still in a state of nature, the high grounds covered with 
forests, the deep ravines choked up with vegetation, and 
the bottoms or the valleys, being very narrow and not 
possessing free drainage, generally of a wet marshy cha- 
r.icter. Tlie climate and seasons here are much the same 
as at Trinidad, only rather more humid; but we possess 
no measurement of the quantity of rain which falls an- 
nually. In some of the low grounds, excluded from the 
influence of tlie breeze, the heat is descril>ed as being ex- ' 
ceediugly oppressive, particularly at Scarborough, the 
cap., which lies at the foot of a hill on the S. side of the 
island. The troops enjoy the advantage of a more mode- 
rate temperature, being quartered in Fort King George, 
on the summit of the hill above Scarborough, where the 
heat is modified by a constant breeze, and the mean temp, 
of the year does not exceed 79^ Fah. On the average of 
the 20 yearsending 18.'16, the mortality amounted to about 
1.53 per thousand of the white, and 31 per thousand of the 
black troops, annually, the former being nearly double the 
rate which prevails throughout the whole Windward and 
Leeward command. But as the climate has by no means 
aftccted the blacks in any corresponding degree, the 
deaths, ou the whole, are considerably less than at most 
of the other stations." ( TuUoch's Heport on the Health if 
the Troops in the IV. Indies.) This island is beyond the 
range of the hurricanes ; though Grenada, at so short a 
distance, is as subject to thorn as the rest of the Antilles. 

Tobago produces almost every kind of plant that grows 
in the Antilles, besides many common to the adjacent 
parts of S. America. It was formerly supposed to have 
given its name to the narcotic plant tooacco, now so 
widely diffused ; but Humlmldt has shown that there is 
no foundation whatever for this opinion, and that tobacco 
is a word of Mexican origin. {Nouvelic Espagne, iii. fK)., 
2d ed.) Indian and Guinea corn, pease, beans, figs, plne- 
apples, and all kinds of tropical fruits, are grown, as well 
potatoes, yams, carrots, turnips, onion.s, manioc, &c. 
Horses, cows, asses, sheep, deer, &c., probably introduced 
by the Dutch, have multiplied greatly, and wild hogs arc 
very abundant. 

1 he principal imports into the U. Kingdom from To- 
bago, during the three years ending with 1839, were 


Articles uid QuantiUes. 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

Sugar (unrefined) ♦ - cwf. 

Uum - . . . gall,. 

Co<;oa . « - lb. 

90,802 
5 .^ 1,779 
8,277 
10,226 1 

71 ,fi 21 

* 52,411 

7,181 

r,(», 27 r 

249 , 54 .’> 

4,012 


The total value of the articles imported into Tobag 
from the U. Kingdom usually amounts to from GS.OOU 
to 75,0004 a year. 

Tobago has Its governor, councilor 9 mems., and ho. c 
assembly of 16 mems., whose powers are similar to thos 
of Jamaica. It is divided Into 7 pars. No. of pupils 1 
schools, In 1839, 1,942. No. of militia in do 
f.!: S'*”* award^ by government, in 183f 

‘Mi irfi m^uraisslon of slaves In Tobago amounted t 
This island, which was discovered by Colum 
coli^lzed first by the Dutch, and nex 
K » was ce^cd to Great Brluii 

1781 retaken by the French i 

line; '•I'U'd "» 'ra* 

wloniw* to'Englind. {Part. Ht 


TOBOLSK, a very large government of Asiatic Russia, 
comprising a large portion of the basin of the great 
river Obi, or the country between the 60th and 73d degrees 
of N. lat. and the 60th and 80th of E. long., having £. the 
gov. Yeniseisk, S. thatofTomsk and the Kirghiz territ., 
W. the govs, of Orenburg, Perm, and Archangel, and 
N. the sea of Kara, gulph of Obi, &c. The area, may 
amount to from 900,000 to 1,000,000 sq.m. ; and, in 1838, 
the pop. was estimated at 685,000. Except on its S. and 
W. frontiers, it is almost every where level, or but a 
slightly waving plain, tliough varying greatly in point 
of fertility. From lat 68® or 60^ to lat. 65° or 66°^, the 
country is generally occupied by vast forests of fir and 
birch ; from tlie woody region N. to the Arctic Ocean, 
the country, a low plain called the Tundra, is the most 
sterile imaginable, consisting of all but boundless inoors 
and morasses, interspersed here and there with some 
stunted shrubs, and occupied by only a few Ostiak 
tribes, who subsist chiefly by fishing, and the chase of 
fur-bearing animals. Such is the severity of tlie climate, 
that this portion is usually covered with ice and snow 
for about 9 months of the year ; and during the other 
months, ice is always found at a little distance below the 
surface. 

Immediately to the S. of the woody region, or between 
about lat. 580 or 60° on the N., and 54° or .53° on the S., 
is the agricultural portion of the government, including 
extensive tracts watered by the Irtish, apart of the Ishim, 
and the Tobol. Though not generally fertile, this dis- 
trict comprises some very pnxiuctive tracts, and it has a 
considerable number of towns, though few of them be of 
any great size. Even in this part of the government, the 
climate is very severe ; for, though the summer heats be 
sometimes oppressive, they are but of short duration, and 
the winters are long and excessively cold. Rye, oats, 
barley, and buckwheat are the principal crops. Between 
the agricultural district and the mountains separating the 
government from the country of the Kirgnizes is the 
very extensive tract called the Steppe of Ishim, from its 
being in part traversed by that river and its affluents. 
Except along the river banks, it is mostly sterile ; and in 
extensive tracts the soil is covered with a salt efflor- 
escence. 

Iron and copper are extensively raised in various 
parts of the Oural chain ; and gold and silver are pro- 
duced both there and in the Altai. At Catherlnen- 
burg, Kolyvan, and Barnaoul, are extensive forges; 
and soap and tallow-works, tanneries, mat-manufac- 
tories, Ac., are found in different parts : but the com- 
merce of the government is of more importance than 
its manulacturing industry. Except the clergy, and per- 
sons in the government employment, all the iuhabs. are 
more or less engaged in trallic, exchanging their sable 
and other furs, cattle, cassia, fresh and dried fish, and 
game, with the Russian traders for corn, flour, hard- 
ware, Ac. The merchants of Tobolsk, Touroen, and 
the principal towns in the S. and W,, send every sum- 
mer boats laden with flour and other provisions, by way 
of the Irtish and Obi, to Berezov, and the other small 
towns in the N., which return with cargoes of fish, and 
with valuable furs, procured from tlie Ostiaks and other 
tribes. These furs are afterwards partly sent, with soap, 
tallow, and hides, to the fair at Nijni Novgorod ; partly 
to the Kirghiz, to be bartered for horses, cattle, and 
cotton goods, obtained through Bochara ; and partly to 
Kiachta, on the Chinese frontier, where they are ex- 
changed for tea, silk fabrics, and other Chinese products. 
The government, in common with the rest of Siberia, 
lies under the greatest disadvantages with respect to 
water communication ; the frozen shores of its N. coast 
are inaccessible for the purposes of trade ; and its rivers, 
though equal in magnitude to any belonging to the 
Asiatic continent, arc covered with ice for the greater 
portion of the year. The chief mode of travelling, and 
conveying goods throughout a great portion of the go- 
vernment is, as in the N. part of Europe, in sledges drawn 
by dogs or rein-deer. 

Mr. Bell and Captain Cochr.Tne agree In representing 
the Tartar villages in the agricultural part of tlse govern- 
ment, as neat, clean, and comfortable. Their white 
plastered chimneys and ovens reminded the latter of his 
own country. The houses consist in general of one or 
two rooms. Near the hearth is an iron kettle, and at 
one end of the apartment a bench covered with mats or 
skins; on this all the family sit by day, and sleep by 
night. The walls are of wood and moss: a layer of 
moss between every 2 beams. A square hole is cut out 
for a window, and to supply the want of glass a piece of 
ice is often put in : 2 or 3 pieces will last the whole 
winter. They use no stoves, and have neither chairs 
nor stools. The furniture consists of a few earthenware 
utensils, and a set of tea-table appendages. The women 
never eat or drink till the men have done, and then 
seldom In their presence. {Mod, Trav., xvil. 822.) 
Owir.'T to the thinness of the pop., and the immense 
distancf'.*' bctw'een the different towns, etluaation is very 
little diffused, and besides the schools in the cap, (mc 
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pQ$t)i there are, perhaps, bardlf a docea in the rest of Kinneir’s Atia 4finor, 556. ; QeographiccU Journal, vf. 
the government. Except Tobolsk, the cap., and Tou> 219., &c.) 

men, there are no towns worth notice. TODMORDE'K, a market-town and chapelryof Eng™ 

Tobolsk, a city of Asiatic Russia, the cap. of W. land, partly in the par. of Rochdale, co. Lancaster, and 
Siberia, and of the gdV. of Its &wn name, and, indeed, of partly in that of Halifax, co. York, 17 m. N.N.E. Man- 
the whole of N. Asia ; on the Irtish, close to its junction Chester. Pop. about 5,000. The inhabs. are principally 
with the Tobol, lat, 68° IP 42" N., long. 68*^ & 15" employed in the roanuibcture of fustian, dimity, vel- 
K. Pop., in 1835, 15,379. The town proper is built veteen, and other cotton goods, with woollen fabrics 
principally on the flat summit of a hill commanding an similar to those manufactured at Halifax and Rochdale, 
extensive view, and is surrounded by a strong brick The Rochdale Canal, which passes by Todmorden, has 
wall with square towers and bastions. When ap- greatly promoted its prosperity, which appears to have 
proached from the W. it has a remarkably fine appear- increased rapidly witnin the last 20 vcars. iParl. lie^ 
atice, and it really contains some good and solid build- ports, &c. ) 

Ings, most of the government offices, and the residences TOKAY, a town of Hungary, co. .^emplfn, at the 
of the Russian and German settlers, being within the confluence of the Bodrog with the Theiss, 113 m. N.K. 
wal||. Along the baiv|s of the river are suburbs, in- by E. Pesth ; lat. 48^ 7' 12" N., long. 21° 24' 4" E. 
closed by a ditch and palisade, and inhabited mostly by Pop., 3,500. It has a cathedral, a Lutheran, a Reformid, 
Tartars. Tobolsk had, in 1835, ISchurcfa^, and 1,762 and a United Greek church, a convent of Piarists, and 
houses, of which only 25 were of stone, ^tkrn. de St. one of Capuchins, and was formerly defended by a ca&ik' 
Petersbourg.) The streets, which cross each other at demolished in 1705. 

right angles, are mostly paved with wood. Among its Tokay derives its whole celebrity from its being the 

f mblic edifices, the most remarkable are, the cathedral, cntrrpdt for the sale of the famous sweA wine of tin- 
n the Byzantine style of architecture, with 6 cupolas, same name, made in the hilly tract called the Hegallya, 
the archbishop’s and governor’s palaces, a monastery, or submontine district, extending 2.5 or 30 m. N.W. from 
and a large hospital. The climate in winter is very the town. The Tokay is produced by allowing the grapes 
severe, so much so as sometimes to freeze mercury ; .'Old to tiecome dead-ripe ; the finest quality, or esseiitv, 
next to Yakutsk, Tobolsk is one of the coldest towns In being that which flows from the grapes before they .ir(; 
Siberia: but the dress .aiid houses of the inhabs. being trodden by the mere pressure of their own weigljt - tlie 
fitted to resist its influence, it is not so disagreeable as next quality (nu:r5rf2r5) is that which is obtained by trrail- 
might be supposed, and, in other respects, it is notan ing the grapes, witli the addition of a certain quantity cf 
unpleasant residence. The rivers furnish an inexhaus- must, or juice derived from common grapes ; the third 
time supply of fish, and provisions, fur, and game of all and lowest quality {niaslas) is that which is obtained by 
kinds are cheap and abundant ; and sliops, tlieatres, and the application of a greater degree of pressure to tluj 
places of public amusement are numerous. Being on grapes, and the addition of a still larger quantity of 
the great road from Russia to Cliina, it is well supplied When new, Tokay wines are of u brownish yellow miuUly 
with most European and Chinese goods ; .and r.rench colour, wiiich, when very old, changes to a greenish tint, 
wines, English porter, and books of all kinds, arc to be The wine made in fuvonrable seasons will keep for almost 
met with. Dobell says, “ the socletv of Tobolsk may any length of time, and continues to improve with age. 
fairly stand a comparison with tiiat of some of the best Tiie best qualities arc extremely rich and luscious, but 
provincial towns in Russia.” Among the Inhab.s. are cloying; and, unless very old, too sweet for palates a - 
many descendants of the Swedisii ollicer.s, sent tiiitlier custoined to ansterer wines. The finest and oldest v.irii' 
after the battle of I’uUawa, to whom Tobolsk is mainly ties of Tokay fetch immense prices, as much as 7 dm au 
indelited for its superior civilisation, l iiis city, wiiich a bottle having been paid for it I The best qualities are 
was founded in 1587, is tlie residence of tlic governor- usually bought uj) for tlie imperial collars ; small (Hiaii- 
geueralofW. Siberia, comprising tlie govs, of Tobolsk titles being sent as most ucceplable presents to fon it-u 
and Tomsk: it has 2 ecclesiiistical, and several Lau- princes and distinguished iudlviduaU. {Aust. Nui. 
castrian schools, and various charitable institutions. Enaje. ; /lenderson on lEtftr,p.2'2H.) 

No convicts or malefactors arc sent thitlier from Euro- TOLEDO (an. To/c/«wO, a celebrated city of Spain, 
pcan Russia, aitliough persons baiiisliod to Siberia formerly its metropolis, in New Castile, cap. prny, 
lor political oifences are sometimes permitted to reside of Its oVn name, on the Tagus, 38 m. S. .S.W. Mavliid, 
til Tobolsk. ( .Wot/. yVac., vol. xvii. ; Ennan, Heise uru lat. .39°.V2' 24" N., long. 4*^ 49' W. Pop., which In the 
rfre Erdt f DobclCs Trav, in Siberia i Journ. dc St, l.'ith century is said to iiavo amounted, tliough tins, no 
Petersbourg.) doubt, is a gro.ss exaggeration, to 200,000, is now rediu cd 

TUCAT (an. Berisa), a town of Turkey in Asia to about 1.5,000. It stands on a rocky hill, ncarlycn- 
IVIlnor, pach, Sivas, on the Tosamlu, near its confluence vtroned by the river, and is encompassed by a wall 
with the Jezll Irraak (an. Jris), on the military road flanked with alwnt 1.50 small towers, built by the 
from Samsoom to Kharpost, 35 m. S.S.E. Ainasia, and Moors. Internally.Toledo is acknowledged to be ill built, 
r>.5 m. N.N.W. Sivos, lat. 40° 7' N., long. 30' E. poor, and mean; witli narrow, steep, and badly-t*av( d 
Tocat would appear to have latterly declined rapidly in streets. But Inglis says tliat, with the exception of 

pop. and importance. Tournefort, by whom it was Gran.ula, its situation is tlie most striking of any in 

visited in the early part of last century, says it was tlien Spain. Its fine irregular line of buildings covers the 

much larger tlian Erzerwim ; and lie estimated its pop. summit and upper part of the hill, iieliind which, ns an- 

at 20,000 Turkish families, w ith 4,000 Arnienlun, and proached from Madritl, the ttark range of the Tol<d<» 
300 or 4(X} Greek do., which, on tlie most moderate hypo- mountains forms a majestic background. “ Besides tlie 
thesis, would make an aggregate of aimve 120,000 inhab. numerous towe.-s of its convents, churches, and sin- 
\Ve incline, however, to think, despite tlie high authority pendous catliedral — the metropolitan church of .Spain — 
on wiiich it is made, that this estimate must liave been the outline is broken by otiier buildings of a nunt; 
Iwyond the mark. At all events, the pop. w.as estimated grotesque or more massive form ; while, here and th* i", 
by Kinneir, In 1810, at only 60,000 ; and according to Mr. the still greater irregularity of the outline points to ;; 

Brant, by whom it was visited in 18,30, It was then re- too remote to have left to modern times any otlicr Icgaiy 

duced to a pop. of 6,730 families (between 35,000 and than ttudr ruins.” {Spain in 1830,1.292.) 

40,(XX1 individuaig), of which 5,000 were Turkish, 1,.5(X) Down to the recent changes by which, as already 
Annenian, 30 Rom. Gath., 60 Jewish, and 150 Greek. (an/e\ 711), the Sp-anish ecclesiastics have been 
The iK)»ition of the town is striking and singular, being of the greater portion of their enormous wealth, th* 
built partly at the bottom, but principally on tlie declivi- revenues of the archbishop and clergy of Tolcdi) wt if 
tics of two steep hills, on the side of the narrow valley in immense ; and the pop. of the city consisted principal v, 
which ir is situated. Tournefort ssys tliat tlie greater in fact, of priests and friars, and their dependants, i 
number of the houses, which are mostly of wood, have rathcdral, founded in 587, is In the same style as tlicsv<'i 
two itovlet : that the streets are pretty well paved, and Seville, Burgos, Milan, Siena, and Bologna. Swuibunio 
that the springs rising In the hills on wiiich tlie town is says that it is not to be compared with many we ha'c ' 
built arc so numerous, tliat cacli house has its peculiar England ; but it has attracted tlie admiration ot 
fountain. (LeZ/rcs, li. 432.) According to the same dis- other travellers; and Inglis says that, excepting i * 
tlnguished authority. It was, at the period of his visit, cathedral of Seville, it is tne greatest and most ' 
famous for its copper foundries, its Turkey leather, and cent of Gothic temples. {Spain, &c., i. 304.1' , 

its dye works ; and was’ then also the centre of the com- to Twisi, it is internally 384 ft. (Engl.) in lengtti. i- ‘ 
mcrce of Asia Minor, {I.ettres, ubi supra.) But Mr. breadth, and l(/7 in height. It has a lower and suirc. 

Brant states that the manufactures and, still more, the the latter is said by Swinburne to be in the 
trade of Tocat, have greatly diminisherl ; that Its nu- Flemish and German spires, a heap of blue 
meroiis khans are empty, ana tliat it has no symptoms one upon another. The roof is sustained by W . jj* 
of activity. Owing to its situation, the climate at cer- which divide the church into five aisles, i,, ^ os 

tain seasons is oppressively hot; and it is then, also, that run along the aisles are 43 ft. incirc. 'v i ti,(. 
ttfit to be onhcaitiiy. With the exception of the mosques, painted windows ; and surrounding / /V/m 

Armenian cimrehes, and khans, it does not apfiear to high altar are 166 marble and porphyry ^ 

have any buikling of consequence. The valley, for Trao., 183. ; Inglis.) Its Irjterlor Is wiili 

about 3 m. above theyown is mrupled l;y gardc'iN niul most magnificently a<ioriied. 'ITie choir is 
vineyards. Accordbig to D’Anville, Tocat mcuples the carvings representing the conquest of 
file of the ancient mrisa. {IDjurmfort, ii. 431—438. ; by Dcrrugucic, a pupil of Mlciiael Angelo, and 
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Borgona ; and among the paintings are (or at all events 
were) works by Rubens, Titian, Dominicu Greco, Van- 
dyke, Guido, E. Caxes, Vincente Carducho, Bassano, 
and other masters of the first celebrity. The celling of 
the sacristy is painted in firesco, by L. (iiiordano, and has 
a picture of tho Assumption, bv Carlo Maratti. The 
po|>o and the king of Spain are always canons of this ca- 
1 hedral ; and the revenue of its archbishop once amounted, 
it is believed, to little less than 100,(KXW, a year I The 
gold, silver, and jewels, the plunder of Mexico and Perir, 
preserved in the church, mostly escaped falling into the 
hands of the French. The archbishop carried away the 
more valuable articles to Cadiz ; those that remained in 
their places being redeemed for the comparatively trilling 
amount of 90 arrobas, or 2,260 lbs., of silver. Townsend 
says, that the treasures of tlie cathedral struck him witli 
astonishment; and in 1830, Ingiis was told that their total 
value amounted to upwards of 40 millions of ducats, or 

10 . 000 . 000 /. sterling ! We have little doubt, however, 
that had tho generally intelligent, but sometimes credu- 
lous traveller, inquired into tho fact, he would have 
found that the relics, so precious in the estimation of the 
clergy, made up the far greater part of this enormous 
sum. VVe apprehend that any capitalist who shouhl otter 

1 .000. 000/. for all the gold and silver that is at present, or 
tliat ever was in the cathedral, would make a very had 


sjiecniation. - 

1’he Alcazar, once the residence of the Moorish, and 
afterwards of the Castilian sovereigns, is the other prin- 
cipal edifice in the city. It is a noble pile of 3 stories, 
surmounted by a balustrade, and forming a square of 
2.)0 ft., as measured bv Twiss. ( Trav., 184.) * It is built 
chiclly in the Corintrdan and Composite orders, of tlie 
dark stone with which tiie Escurial is built. Tin? N. and 
S. fronts were erected in the time of ('liaile.s V., tlio 
former by Covarrabias and Vergara, and tlie latter by 
Juan de Herrera. When 1’oledo ceased to be the inetro- 
iiulis of .Spain, tho Alcazar was converted into a work- 
iiouse, and It was subsequently employed for a .silk 
niamifactory, estalilislied by the archbishot) ; but It is 
iiuvv iinteiiauted, and so utterly negh'cted, tliat in one of 
its extensive vaults underground Inglis encountered a 
party of wandering gypsies assembled round a liuge fire. 

besides the catluHiral, there are, or ratlicr were, innu- 
merable churches, monasteries, nutineries, an<l other re- 
ligious buildings. Few, however, of tiiese are wortli 
notice. The Franciscan convent is, indeed, a fine edi- 
'ice, and lias a church built in the time of Ferdinand 
lint Isabella. The late arclibp. I.orenzatio established a 
uniUic hospital at Toledo ; built the modern edifice for 
he university, wiiich in 1 k;) 0 had more tliau 790 students, 
irineipally in jurisprudence ; and founded a college for 
iris, <-ach of whom Is dowried, provided they do not go 
iifo a convent afterwards. Tliere are several other eol- 
('ijes, numerous hospitals and asylums, a handsome town 
lall, two bridges over the 'i'agus, one originally a Uoinan 
vork, bearing a Roman inscription, and terminated on 
me side by an arch with Corinthian columns; a mint 
opposed to date from the time of the Romans, Ac. Tlierc 
ue a few pleasant promenades around tlie city, but the 
mly public lounge In Toledo is the Plaza Ileal ; and 
iH-re, says Ingiis, “ at ce.rtain hours, particularly about 
^ clock, it seems almost like a convent-hall of recrea- 
i m, and a sacristy of a cathedral united ; for canons, 
prebendaries, and curates, and 20 different orders of 
Inars, are seen standing in groups, strolling under the 
piaz/as, or seated upon benches, refreshing themselves 
with melons or grapes.” But this square is half mono- 
polized with biacksniitlis* shops ; and all the others are 
Mnall, mean, and principally useful as market-places, 
the houses are mostly ttoored with brick, and are con- 
Bcqueotly dusty ; and the Roman aqueducts being de- 
stroyed, water is sold about the streets, carried In small 
oarrels on asses’ backs. There is no public place of 
ibvcrslon of any kind : formerly there was a theatre, but 
1 “ "^PP>‘<'Ssed by a royal order obtained through the 
M university. “ Bull fights even are forbidden 

« lit!* city ; so that inile&s processions of 

i.u.Ik’ 1 considered an amusement, the 

Positively no resource but In the tertulia. 

1 Spanish customs seen more pure than In 

ninro nowhere is the monotony of the tertulia 

i)lavbi»^/ ^ amusements are talking, or 

® stake ; and after a glass of 

J.«rt frescuy the party separates. In Toledt), a certain 


circle' 


wi»oro*u to form a tertulia'. one house Is selected 
at thft Individuals assemble 

thronthi hoiir, every day 

inixtu^fi ** Toledo society, l^o ad- 

bo seen bV modern innovation, is to 

Hnd Urn tbc cloak; 

uot onlv^ht high-crowned Spani.sh hat is worn, 

by tl>e peasantry, but ajmost universally by 


by 1.10 1 

simplicity.’’ gsU*r>» auU Ua coloiin Aiie, has > 


persons of all classes. Among the women no colours 
are to be seen j black is the universal dress, and scarcely 
anyone enters a church unveiled.” {Ingiis, i. 294, 295— 
303.) We must add, however, that morals are said to 
be more correct there than In ^most any other Spanish 
city. 

'roledo has, from a remote period, been famous for its 
manufacture of sword blades. The royal sword manu- 
factory, which is ofgfreat extent, and about 2 m. from tho 
city, is close to the river, which turns its machinery. It 
once employed many hundred hands ; but, when visited 
by Ingiis, in 1830, only 50 were employed, who finished 
about 8,000 swords a year. They work by the piece, 
and make usually about 100 reals (2ns.) per week; 
some of the most industrious 24 reals more. The art of 
tempering the steel had, for some time, declined, bat it 
has since revjved “ The flexibility and temper of the 
blades are sMjjfrnsing : there are two trijils which each 
blade must fMSergo before it be pronounced sound ; tlie 
trial of flexibility, and the trial of temper. In the for- 
mer, it is thrust against a plate on the wall and bent 
into an arc, at least tlirec parts of a circle. In the se- 
cond, It is struck edgeways upon a leaden table, with tho 
whole force which can be given by a powerful man, 
holding it with both hands. The blades are poU.'^hcd 
upon a wheel of walnut wood.” (Ingiis, i. 313.) In ad- 
dition to its sword manufactory, Toledo fabricates 
church ornaments, a few woollens, for hospital use, with 
paper, guitar strings, coarse glass, &c., and has some 
dyeing and fulling works. Its general trade is very in - 
signilfcant ; and a few years since there was no con- 
veyance, nor even a continuous roadj between it and 
Madrid. 

Tho origin of Toledo is lost in obscurity. After hav- 
ing belonged to the Carthaginians it became a Roman 
colony. Few traces of Roman edifices, however, exist, 
except part of an amphitheatre, and some scattered r»‘- 
mains of tlie Roman walls. In 497, it was taken by the 
Goth.s, and became the cap. of their kingdi'm In Spain, 
till taken hy the Moors in 714. Alphonso VI. and Rod- 
rigo Diaz expelled the latter from Toledo in 1085; and, 
m>twithstauding tlirce vigorous sieges in the succeeding 
century, it has remained in the hands of tho Spaniards 
ever since. Its decay dates from the removal of tho 
court to IMadrid, under Philip II. Tho celebrated Car- 
dinal de Ximenes, regent of Spain daring the minority of 
(’harles V., was, for a lengtlioncd period, archbishop of 
Toledo. (See Diet. Giog. ; MiiUino, Geog.de Espaiia j 
Antilion; Swmhurnr ; Tu'iss ; Townsend; Ingiis; 
Mod. Trav., xix. 50—58. ; Sfc.) 

TOLOSA (ax\. Iturisa), a tow-n of Spain, in Biscay, 
prov. Guipuscoa, of w hicli it is tlie cap., on the Oria and 
Aiajcs, 13 m. vS. by W. St. Sebastian. Pop., according 
to Mifiano, about 5’u()(). It is placed in a narrow defile, 
surrounded by a pentagonal wall. Hanked with towers, 
and entered by several gates. It Is said to be handsome, 
and well built ; tlie streets, wliicli are furnished with 
footways, are clean, and lighted at niglit ; and it is tole- 
rably well supplied with water. Here are 2 parish 
churches, both fine buildings, 2 convents, an hospital, 
prison, post-house, a stone bridge across either river, 
with manufactures of arms, copper and earthen wares, 
woollen cloths, paper, hats, leather, &c. ; three fourths 
()f Its inlutbiUints being artisans. (Mifiano.) A large 
market is held on Saturdays. Tolosa is one of the 18 
indop. towns in wiiich the provincial assembly of Gui- 
puscoa is held, one of the 4 alternately the scat of the 
liigh judicial court of the prov., and the place in which 
the provincial archives and military stores are kept. 

( Miilano ; Amillon ; Ingiis, ^c.) 

TOMSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, cap. of the gov. of 
same name, on the Tom, .a tributary of the Obi, 950 m. 
E. by S. Tobolsk. Eat 56° 29' C" N., long. 85° 9' 51" 
1’^. “ It h.'is nearly 2,090 houses, ainl from 8, (MX) to 10,000 
inhabs. Here are wovkliouscs fur exiles ; coarse cloth, 
leather, and soap manufactories ; barracks, nublic maga- 
zines, military and oilier hospitals ; an orphan house, a 
dispensary, Ac. There arc amnnber of handsom^houses 
in Tomsk, but the town is Irregularly built, except the 
part that occupies a hill overlooking the river Tom and 
the country round. Next to Krasnojarsk, 7'omsk i« the 
cheapest and most plentiful spot in Siberia.” (Dobell's 
Trav., il no.) Its jiriucipal buildings are the cathetlral 
and another ehun h, the tribunals, treasury (in which are 
the magazines of furs collected ns tribute), and two con- 
vents. The inhabs. carry on a brisk trade with the Cal- 
mucks and Gsliaks, in cattle, furs, Ac. ; and the town is 
an emporium for distilled spirits and Chinese gobds. • It 
was founded in 1G04. , , , 

The government of which Tomsk is the can. is, with 
that of Tobolsk, under the authority the Oovernor- 
Geiicral of W. Siberia. Since I838.lt has comnrlseU.a 
portion of the former government of Omsk ; and is sup- 
posed to have from 1,000,000 to 1,100,000 inhabs. In 
is:jfi. i;u fe ver than 255 poods lOlbs. and 3,133 zolot. gold 
were obtained from the different gold washings in this 
go\ Cl nment. In its general features, it is very similar to 
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Che more floutherlv peits of the goTemmentt of Tobolsk, 
Yenfseisk^fto. (wbtch see). 

TONNEINS, a town of France, dm. Lot-et-Garonno, 
cap. cant., on the Garonne, 20 m. N. w. Agen. Pop., in 
18^ ex. comm., 4,176; or inc. comm., 7,088. It is one 
of the best situated and most active towns In the dep., 
having a considerable trade in cordage, hemp, and dried 
fruits, and a royal tobacco factory. It is clean and well 
built, and communicates with the opposite bank of the 
river by a new suspension bridge. The esplanade, a good 
souare, on the site of an old castle destroyed in the reli- 
gious wars ; the town-hall, a neat theatre, and some 
public baths, are worthy notice. 

TOPLITZ (or a town and watering-place 

of Bohemia, circ. I^itnierits, and next to Carlsbad, the 
most popular place of resort of its kind in Germany. It 
is pleasantly situated on the Saubach, a small stream in a 
valley between the Erzgebirge and Mittlegs^irge moun- 
tains, 47 m. N.W. Prague. Its resident |mp. amounts 
to little more than 2,700 ; but in the height of the season, 
in July and August, it Is sometimes visited by 15,000 
strangers. {Murray's Handbook /or S.Uenn.) More 
than l-4th part of its houses are inns, and nearly all the 
rest are lodging-houses. The town is neat, and has been 
improved oflate years by the addition of foot-pavements 
in the streets, and it is well lighted at night ; but it has 
no buildings worthy of notice, except such as are con- 
nected with the baths. The principal baths are dis- 
tributed in 4 distinct buildings ; the Steinbnd, Fursteii- 
bader,FurstUcho-Frauenziromerbad,an(l the Herrnhaus, 
or mansion of Prince Clary, the proprietor of the town. 
Ail tliese are in the Baade platz, or bath square. The 
Steinbad includes 3 baths, for the gratuitous use of tiie 
public; one for the men, a second for the wives and 
daughters of citizens, and the third for the female pea- 
santry, &c. : the first and last are under ground, and 
vaulted over, and may be compared to large inundttted 
cellars. In the same house are some very comfortable 
private baths, supplied directly from the source. The 
Furstenbad and Frauenzimmerbad comprise a number 
of superior private baihs ; the first for gentlemen, and 
Che second for ladies. In the Herrnhaus, which was the 
usual residence of the late King of Prussia, when at 
Tdplitz, there are many bathing apartments fitted up 
with great elegance ; ana attached to this mansion are 
some extensive and beautiful gardens, aiw^'S open to 
the public, a theatr-e, &c. The baths in the Girdlerhaus 
also in the Baade-platz, the Jews’ baths and others are 
supplied from the main springs Without the town, and 
in the neighbouring hamlet of Schonau, are many baths 
of a lower temperature thim in the tow n. In all there 
are about 90 private baths, which are in such constant 
requisition when Toplitz is full, that, by a strict regula- 
tion, no person is allowed the use of a bath and dressing, 
room for more than an hour at a time, for w hich from iO 
to 20 kreutzers are usiwlly paid. The springs are saline, 
with a dash of irou ; the hottest, or hajtpfg'teUe, has a 
temperature of about 122 Fahr. It emefgcs from a por- 
phyry rock, and so abundantly that its supply, i>er hour, 
has been estimated at 1,189,670 cubic teet of water. 
The waters of Toplitz are particularly esteemed in gout, 
and rheumatic affections, diseases ot the joints, dec., re- 
quiring tonic treatment. The invalids of the Prussian, 
Russian, and Austrian armies are often sent here, and 
lodged in appropriate buildings. Of late years a pump- 
room has been established in the gardens of Prince 
Clary. 

The hotels and lodging-houses are good and cheap. 
Dr. Granville says, “ The living at I'dplilz is, beyond 
comparison, cheaper than in any other watering place 1 
have visited. A dinner at a table d'h6te w ithout wine 
will cost about Is. 'Ad. Apartments may be hire<l at 
one of the l>est hotels, consisting of a bed-room and 
litting-room, for nut quite a guinea a week.” {SpM of 
Germany, 8^.) Bathing is the ciiief occupation of the 
morning. The dinner hour is 1 or 2 o’clock ; tlie after- 
noon Is commonly spent in excursions ; the evening in 
the th^tre or the salcms ; but ” except on ball nights, 
and on The occasion of some great concert, the town is 
burled In dead silence by 10 o’clock.” Public gaming is 
not allowed ; but it is alleged that gambling is, notwith- 
slanding, extensively carried on. Toplitz was the sc>at 
of a diplomatic congress in IHM, and again in IH3.5. 
{Granville i Spencer i Gleigi Austrian JS!at. Kncyc. ; 
4fc.) 

TOPSHAM, a market town and par. of England, co, 
Devon, hand. Wonford, on the Exe, where it is joined 
by the Clyst, 4 m. S.E. Exeter, of which it may be con- 
sidered the port. Area of par., 1,740 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 3,184. It consists of several g(Kxl streets; tlie 
Strand, in particular, at its 8. extremity, has many re- 
tpect^le residences, and is inhabited by some families of 
gof^ fortune. Tlie church is built on an eminence over- 
liking the river. The living, a perpet. curacy, worth 
W7/. a year., is in the gift of the dean ami chapter of 
Exeter. The chief business of the town is ship-bitllding, 
and most of the iubabs. arc connected with shipping. 


TORONTO. 

The quay, which was originally constructed in the I4(h 
century, is spacious and convenient ; but A'om the 
corporation of Exeter (to which it belongs), neglecting 
to clean the channel of the river, vessels drawing more 
than 9 or 9| ft. are unable to come up to it {Mun. 
Append. Rep. on Exeter.) An active coasting trade is, 
however, carried on from Topsham. Markets on Satur- 
daysj fair, first Wednesday in August. 

TORBAY, a spacious bay of the English channel on 
the S. E. coast of Devonshire. It is of a semicircular 
shape, opening to the E., and nearly 4 m. across from 
Torquay or Hob’s Nose its N. to Berry Point Its S. boun- 
dary. Its shores at its mouth are on both sides formed 
by ramparts of rock, but between these, in the centre, at 
the bottom of the bay, the ground forms a vale, gently 
declining to the water’s edge. Ships anchor all over the 
bay in 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms water. The ground is 
strong clay, and holds remarkably well. This spacious 
b:isin has frequently afforded shelter to the fleets of Eng- 
land, ami is celebrated in history as the place where our 
gre.at deliverer, William III., landed on the evor-memo- 
rable .5th of November, 168H. 

TOKGAU, a town of Prussi.an Saxony, reg. Merse- 
burg, cap. circ. Torgau ; on the Elbe, here crossed by a 
covered bridge, 6G m. S.S.W. Berlin. Pop. about 6, .500. 
It is pretty strongly fortified, i.s the seat oi the principal 
courts, &c„ for its circle ; and has manufactures of 
w'oollen cloths and hosiery, leather, &c., with some trade 
in corn and timber. Tiie vicinity of Torgau has been 
the scene of several conflicts Of these, the most im- 
portant took place on the 23tl of November, 1760, when 
the Prussians, under Frederick the Great, farced, after 
a desperate resistance, the intrenched camp of the 
Austrian army, under Marshal Dauu, and gained a 
derisive victory. 

TORNEA, a town of the Russian dom., N.W. fron- 
tier of the Grand Duchy of Finland, on a peninsula in 
the river Tornea, where it falls into the Guiph of 
Bothnia, lat. 65^ ISO' 50^' N., long. 249 12' 1.5'' E. Pop. 
from 500 to 700. This little town, which was built by 
the Swedes, in 1602, consists of two principal streets of 
wooden houses. It has a considerable trade in the 
exportation of stock-flsli, rein-deer, skins, furs, iron, 
planks, tar, butter, pickled salmon, «c. The climate is 
very severe, though less so, perhaps, than might be 
expected from its high latitude. In June the sun is 
visible at midnight above the horizon. 

Tornea is celebrated In the history of science for tlie 
visit made to it in 1736, by the French academicians 
Manpertuis, Clairaut, Monnicr, and Gamus, accom- 
panied by the Swedish astronomer Celsius, with a view 
to the determination of the. exact figure of the earth. 
The operation* do not, however, ap|H»ar to have been 
conducted wltb sufllcicnt accuracy; and there is a dis. 
crepaiicy of about 21)0 toisos lietween the len^h of the 
degree as determined by the academicians and tliat mea- 
sured by the Swedish astronomer Svanberg, In 1 801. 
This town, along with the Grand Duchy of Finland 
was cetied to Russia by .Sweden, lyr the treaty of Fre- 
dcrickshausen, in 1809. {Clarke's Travels, lx. 342, Ac., 
8vo. ed.; ScHnitxter,La Russie, %c., p.624; Biographic 
Universelle, art. Maupertuis. ) 

TORO, a town of Spain, in Leon, prov. Zamora, rai>. 
intend. ; on a hill, at the foot of which runs the Dourn, 
crossed by a narrow stone bridge of 22 arches, 32 m. 
N.N.K. Salamanca. Pop. about 10,000. {Miflano.) It 
is enclosed by old and dilapidated walls, and entered by 
6 gates. The streets, though broad, and on a declivity, 
are dirty, and the houses indiflbrent. It has a collegiate, 
and 18 par. churches. It formerly had 13 conveids, 
with 3 hospitals, a ruined alcazar, or Moorish castle, a 
palace belonging to the dukes of Berwick, barruirks, a 
prison, Ac. The inhabs. are principally occupied in the 

growing and trading in wine, but they nave also mann- 
facturcs of coarse woollen and linen cloths, brandy, and 
leather. Toro is of great but uncertain antinnity. 
It is famous In history for the victory obtained in its 
vicinity in 1476. by Don Ferdinand of Aragon, over 
Alphonso V. of Portugal ; and for the collection of laws 
framed in 150.5, and inserted in the Spanish 
under the name of Leyes de Toro. {MifUtno ; Bict. 
GVog.,A<r.) , 

roHONTO, formerly York, a town of ITpnerpnac a, 
of which it is the cap.,, on the N. shore of Lake Ontario^ 
towards its W. extremity, !ln lat. 43® 32^ N., long. 7 .) 
20' W. Pop., In 1838, 12.571. It was founded by Governor 
Simcoe In 1794, and was burnt by the Americans in I8i. . 
Ill 1831 it had only about 4,000 inhabs., Its 
progress having been more rapid than that of 
town In Canada. It is now a handsome town, 
clous streets crossing each other at right 
of its buildings being of brick, to which is g . 

dually giving place. The public edifices are well 
to their purposes, though none of them has a ^ 

Ing appearance : they comprise government, P*"*® . . V 
and court liouscs ; a new college, co”*****”*,*jr^. 
buildings, the central one being surmounted by an or 
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mental dome, goternment »tore«, a gaol, bank, hotpiial, I 
grammar tchool, episcopal church, &c. The garrison j 
is stationed about 1 m. W. of the town, where the I 
entrance to the harbour is guarded by a battery and two j 
blockhouses. Toronto harbour, or bay, is formed by a 
long and narrow peninsula, stretching out to the S.W. 
for about 6 m., and terminating in Gibraltar point, on 
which a lighthouse has been erected. The bay is nearly 
circular, and almut Um. across; it has a considerable 
depth of water, and affords extensive and safe anchoring 
grf)und. (Stevenson's Civil Engineering, ^c.) 

Toronto is the residence or the governor, the seat of 
the superior judicial courts, and the place where the par- 
liament of Upper Canada assemble. A good military 
road leads from It to Cook’s Bay in Lake Simcoc, 37 m. 
distant. (Mac Gregor's British America, vol. ii.) 

Kingston, at the other extremity of Lake Ontario, on 
its N, shore, about 140 m. E.N.E. Toronto was the 
former cap. of Upper Canada, and though less central 
has been considered by many ns more eligible than 
Toronto for this distinction. It has an excellent har- 
bour where ships of the line may lie close to the shore; 
and is also the site of the principal naval dockyard in the 
colony. It covers a considerable extent of groui\d, and 
many of its houses are of stone ; it has several good 
public buildings, and though Its pop. had declined, In 
IS.'IS, to 3,877, it continues to be the principal entrepot 
of the trade between the Upper and I.ower prov. It was 
founded in 1783 on the site of Fort Frontcnac. 

TOROPETZ, a town of European Russia, gov. Pskof 
on the Toropa, 245 m. S. Petersburg. Pop. about 7,500. 
It is entirely surrounded by lakes and rivulets, and com- 
municates by the Toropa with Riga, which renders it a 
place of some trade. It has 13 churches, including a ca- 
tluHii^, and 2 convents. A few of its houses are of brick 
or stone, but the major part are of wood, the streets .also 
being paved with planks. On an island in the 'I'oropa is a 
dilapidated fort. This town, under the name of Krivifeh, 
is mentioned as early as the introduction of Christianity 
by Vladimir, about 900. It was the cap. of a republic, 
w’hich lasted through the whole of the 1 2th century, but 
which in the 13th became subject to hereditary princes. 
Towards the end of the 15tli century it belonged to the 
Poles, but it was retaken by the Russians In 1500. 

( Schnitzler, SfC . ) 

TORKINOTON, a mnn. bor., town, and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Devon, hund. Fremington, partly on the sum- 
mit, and par^ on the declivity of an eminence on the K. 
bank of the Torridge, here crossed by 2 bridge8f5| jn. 
S.S.E. Bideford, and .30 m. N.W. Exeter. Area of par., 
3,640 acres. Pop. In 1831, 3,093. It consists principally 
of two p.-irallel lines of thoroughfares, nearly 1 m. in 
length, connected by several short streets. The par. 
church, which had been mostly blown up by an explosion 
of gunpowder in the civil wars, was rebuilt in 1651 ; .and 
in 1830, a new tower and octagonal spire were erected. 
The living, a perpet. curacy, worth 162/. a year, is in the 
gift of Christchurch Coll., Oxford. It has a market 
place surrounded by good hotiscs, a neat town hall, places 
of worship for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, Ac. ; 
almshouses, a charity or blue-coat school for 32 boys, and 
various minor charities. Near the town Is Stevenston, 
the seat of Lord Rolle, who cut a canal In 1823, which 
skirts the hamlet of Taddiport, on the opposite side of 
the I’orrldge, At this hamlet, is an hospital for the poor 
O' the pars, of both Great and Little Torrington. A bowl- 
ing-green now oc.cupies the site of a castle erected on an 
eminence S. of the town in the 14th century, Torring- 
ton is watched during the winter months, but is not 
lighted ; and Its police is said to be very inefticietft. It 
has a very indifferent jail. The chief occupation of the 
industrious classes is the manufacture of gloves, wdiich is 
not confined to the town, but gives employment to many 
lamilies of the surrounding district. ( Mun. Corp. Ben.) 
^‘^’■*’*ngton appears to have been first chartered by Philip 
and Mary : it is now governed by a mayor and 3 other 
aldermen and 12 councillors, who hold petty sessions 
every 3 weeks. Other courts formerly held have gone 
into disuse. Corp. rev. in 1840, 271/. Torrington sent 
mems. to the H. of C. down to the reign of Hen. VII., 
Af have lost or rclinouished the privilege. 

At the Restoration, the earldom of Torrington was con- 
lerred on Gen. Monk ; and it now gives the title of vis- 
^unt to the Byng family. Markets on Saturdays ; fairs, 
and Oct. 10., for cattle. 

Torjok, a town of European Russia, 
Rov. Tver, cap. distr., on the Tvorxa, 138 m. N.W. Mos- 
cow, Lat. 670 66' N. ; Ion. 67® 55' E. Pop. about 12 000, 
u ifaf ^ nearly burnt down in 1767, since whi«'li 
rebuilt with considerable regularity and with 
raliw thou^ its houses are still gene- 

Public Imlldings are mostly of stone: 
includes a cathedral and 20 other churches, 2 
asviitm i ® KO'^ornment house, normal school, orjihan 
trao*i'!!ii for « holy spring, which at- 

road directions. Being on the high 

from 1 etersburg to Moscow, and having also tlie 


best inn on this road, It is a place of eonsiderable name, 
and has three large annual fairs. Its principal manufac- 
ture is that of sa^on, or coloured and prepared Russia 
leather. A large traffle is carried on In snoes, gloves, and 
various articles of this material, embroidered with gold 
and silver ; but the traveller had better be on his guard 
against imposition, as the dealers not only ask three times 
as much for any article as it is worth and they will take, 
but also endeavour to substitute articles made of sheep- 
skin for the genuine leather, which is a preparation of ox 
hides. (Schnitzler, Possart, Murrat/'s Handbook, Sec.) 

TORTOLA, one of the Virgin Islands, in the W. 
Indies, belonging to Great Britain, lat. 18° 27' N., 
long. 6-10 34' 45" W., between .St John’s and Virgin Gorda. 
It IS about 12 m. in length by 3 or 4 in its greatest 
breadth. Pop., in 1838, 7,731 ; of whom, 5,192 were 
blacks. ** This island consists of a range of hills rising 
in some places to the height of 1,600 ft., and encircling a 
spacious harbour, or basin *, they are, for the most part, 
barren, rocky, and precipitous, and there is hut one 
valley of any extent throughout the island. The town 
of Tortola is on the W. side of the harbour at the foot 
of these hills, which rise so close behind It that many of 
the houses are built within sea-mark, and consequently 
suffer from damp. The barrack and hospital for the 
troops are at the S.E. extremity of the town, and as 
they lie open to the trade winds, which blow across the 
harbour, they are not much incommoded by heat. But 
considerable sickness, particularly from fever, has been 
found to prevail among the troops at Tortola.” (7m/- 
loch's Report, p. 37.) In 1839, 6,429 cwts. sugar, 7^935 
galls, rum, and ll,3H7 lbs. cotton, were imported into 
the U. Kingdom from Tortola : the total value of the 
exports from the island, in 1837, amounted to 24,729/., 
and th-at of the imports to 10,426/. 

TORTONA (.an. Dertona), a town of N. Italy, In the 
S.ardinian States, div. Alessandria, cap prov. of Its own 
name, at the foot of a hill crowned by a ruined castle, 
13 m. E. by S. Alessandria. Pop. in 1838, 10,821. It 
was a place of considerable strengtn till di.smantled by the 
French in 1796. It Is the see of a bishop, the seat of a 
court of primary jurisdiction, and has manufactures of 
silk, stufis, &c. ; and some trade in corn .and wine. It 
appear.s from inscriptions to have been a Roman colony, 
under the name of Julia. 

TORTOSA (an. Derdosa), a town of Spain, In Cata- 
lonia, on the N. bank of the Ebro, about 26 m. from its 
mouth, and 9.1 m. S.W. Barcelona. Pop., according to 
Millano, between 10,000 and 11,000. It Is defended by 
several outworks, and is divideid into the old and new 
towns, both of which are walled. It is old and ill built, 
and has but one public fountain. The cathedral is near 
the river, and under the protection of the castle. The 
front Is Ionic, with massive ])illar8, some of single stones ; 
the choir is of Corinthian architecture ; but the whole 
edifice is void of taste, and its interior is much overloaded 
witli ornament. 'I'ownsend observed in the cloisters a 
chapel bearing indications of the most remote antiquity. 
The see of Tortosa is a bishopric, and was very rich. 
There are several par. churches, nine convents, a Latin 
school, hospital, public granary, Ac. ; but, next to the 
cathedral, tne principal edifices are the bishops palace, 
and the mansion of the Vail Cabra family. Tortosa Is 
(he residence of a military governor, the seat of an eccle- 
siastical court, Ac., and has manufactures of earthenware, 
paper, and leather ; a considerable trade in corn and silk, 
and an active fishery and coasting trade. Within a league 
of the city are some tuiarries of valuable marble, known 
as Tortos.a jasper. The huerta, or plain of Tortosa, 
s.ays Townsend, ‘‘ is most delightful. Far as the eye can 
reach, you look down upon a plain covered with vines, 
olives, figs, pomegranates, apricots, mulberries, and all 
kinds of grain ; and through this fertile vale you trace 
the meanderings of the Khro, which is here wide and 
navigable,” (iii. .305.) This town had the privileges of 
a Roman nmnicipinm conferred on it by Scipio. On one 
occ.ision, during the wars between the Spaniards and the 
Moors, the women of Tortosa distinguished thems^ves 
so much, that In 1170 the military order of La Hacha, or 
the ” Flambeau,” w'.as instituted for them. They also 
enjoye<l several privileges, most of w hich are now lost : 
but ft is said that in all matrimonial ceremonies they still 
maintain the right of precedence. (Peyron in Mod. Trap. 
xvili. ; Townxt'ttd ; Mifiano.) 

TOTNESS, a pari, and mun. bor., town, and par. of 
England, co. Devon, hund. Coleridge, on the Dart, 9 m. 
from its mouth, and 20 m. S. by R. Exeter. Area of 
pari. l»or., which comprises the whole par. of Totness 
with the manor of Bridgetown, 1,411 acres. Pop., in 
IHJll, 4,166. The town, which is neat and clean, consists 
principally of one long street, that communicates at its 
E. extremity, by a bridge of three arches, with the 
suburb of Bridgetown, on the opposite side of the river. 
The town Is finely situated, the main street gradually 
rising from the water till it reaches the site of the ancient 
castle, now a ruin, on an immense artificial mound, com- 
mandih,; u extensive view of the neighbouring country 
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h was anciently surrounded by a wall, and some of the most of the naral establishments, Is much luperfor m 
gateways still remain. The houses are old fashioned, point of appearance. The principal street, tlie rue de 
some of them having piaszas, and their upper stories Lafayette, which intersects the town in its whole extent 
frequently projecting beyond the lower. But, with the and is partially planted with trees, Is the seat of the 
exception of a few on the Plymouth road, all the modem principal market, and is a scene of great bustle and 
buildings are in the Bridgetown division j and it Is here activity. It terminates near the port in the Place 
that a further extension of the town may be looked for. d' Airmen, a handsome square, planted with trees, one 
Bound. Bep.) The church is a spacious, hand, side of which is formed by the admiralty. house. The 
some structure, in the perpendicular style, with a well- town>hall, facing the commercial port, with two colossal 
proportioned tower at the W. end, wliich has octagonal statues in front, by Puget, regarded as chef d'wuvrcs ; 
pinnacles and rich buttresses. In the chancel is a rich I the house occupieti by that distinguished sculptor, the 
stone screen: it has also a stone pulpit, enriched with j old cathedral, 3 other churches, the court-house, military 
tracery and shields ; but the altar-piece is Grecian, and i arsenal, occupying an ancient convent, naval, military, 
does not correspond with the rest of the building. This i civil, and foundling hospitals, and a handsome coni, 

church appears to have been rebuilt about 1432. The ; munal college, are the other cliief public building!*, 

living, a vicarage worth 2(K)/. a year, is in the gift of the , 'I'hough on an arid soil, Toulon is well supplied with 
crown. There are meeting-houses for Independents, i water, by springs from the mountains ; and several ot 
Wesleyans, and Guitarians, an old guildhall ana council- its numerous public fountains arc ornamented witli sta. 
chamber, a small theatre, assembly-room, Ac. ^ tuos, &c. (Guide du f'ot/ageur Hugo, He.) Thesniu 

Judhael tie Totnais, to whom the manor was given by urbs are not only increasing, but, from the rapid aug- 

William the Conqueror, erected tlie castle and also a mentation of the nop., and importance of the place, (»r 
Benedictine priory, which, at tlje dissolution, had a late years, it has been found necessary to add additional 
revenue of 124f. lOr. a year. It has numerous found- ! stories to the older houses. Since 1830, two new quarters 
ations, among whicii is a grammar school, established in I have sprung up without the walls ; one»on the road 
1554, having an income of 70/. a year. I’otncss bad j north-eastward to Valette, and the other dh the road 
formerly a thriving woollen trade ; but at present It lias j westward to Ollioulles. 'I’he latter is lilthy, fetid, and 
no manufactures. Many; of the inhabs. are employed in ; altominabie. It goes by the name of Navarln, and is 
agriculture, some in fishing, and some in navigation, the clucfly occupied by the Genoese labourers, who occiqiy 
l)art being navigable to the town for small vessels, the same place in this tliat is occupied by the Irish l i- 
Warehouses have been built at Bridgetown, on the K. bourers in most English towns. Owing to its situation 
bank of the river, and many houses are building in the at the foot of high bare hills that intercept the winds 
neighbourhood. The town has some trade in tlie im- from the N., and reflect the sun’s rays, the climate in 
portation of coal and other articles, and may, on the summer is extremely hot. (Parts, He. of France.) 
whole, be said to be improving. (Mun. Carp. Hep. Toulon is the Brest of the Mediterranean, and may lie 
Append.) It was first incorporated by King John ; and looked upon as the Plymoutii of France; thouglfl siiko 
is now governed by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 j the construction of tlie breakwater in Plymouth Sound, 
councillors. It has no commission of the peace ; hut a tlie latter is superior, perhaps, as a roadstead to tlie in- 
court leet is held once a year, and petty sessions occa- ner road of Toulon. Both tne old and new' harbours an- 
sionaily. Corporation revenue, in 1840, 2i»o/. The artificial. The latter, formed by hollow andhomb-uxud 
l>or. ha.s sent 2 inems. to the U. of C. since the 23d of jetties, running oft’ from the E. and W. sides ol tin' 
Edward I., the right of voting, down to the Heform Act, j town, is sulficiently extensive to accommodate .30 sail ot 
having Ijccn in the corporation and freemen. Begistered the line, as many frigates, and an equal proportion ot 
electors, in 1839-40, 341. j small craft. Tlie entrance is shut by a boom, and it i-t 

Among other distingnislied individuals, Totness has i never rnftled liy iuiy wind to occasion dam.age. Theouti r 
given birth to Kdwani Lye. the learned author of the sides of the jetties present two large batteries, even w ith 
Dictiotuirium Saxonico et Guthieo Latinutn, 2 vols. the w’ater’s edge. I'lie entrance to the Inner road, on 
folio, 1772, and to I>r. Kennicott, the Hebraist, to whom wlileli the liarbour opens, is iM'tween the Grossc tuur on 
the learned world is indebted for a most elabor.ite and the one side, and Fort Fgullette on the otlier, about (iid 
excellent edition of the Hebrew hihle. In hi.s younger , HUhoips apart : the road is a good deal encumbered uirli 
d.iys Kennicott was master of the grammar sciiool in tlie > bdViks, and the anchoring-ground is, in part, foul aii l 
town. rocky ; but in otlier places this is not the case, and alto. 

TOUL, a town of France, dep. Meurthe, cap. .irrond, ; getli<*r it is a very tine iKisin. The outer, or great road- 
on the Moselle, here croS!?e(l by a handsome stone bridge , stead, to the F. of the latter, boundeil on the .S. by tlio 
of 7 arches, 13 m. W. Nancy. Pop., in IH.%, ex. comm , ' narrow ]>enin8ula, terminating in Capo Cep/*t, has dc 'in r 
7,279. It is generally well built, and its streets have re- i water and better anelioragothan ttie inner, hut it is dix ii 
cently been inaca<Iami7.e<I. Its principal buildings are , to K. winds, which sometimes throw in a heavy set 
the cathe<lral, a fine Goiidc structitro of the l.ali century ; j Tlie lazaretto stands on a secure cove, La Ve<'h(“, on 

the town-hall, formerly the bishop’s palace ; the cavalry i the .S. side of the outer road, with from 4 to 8 fathoniii 

barracks and magazines, civil hospital, corn-liall, col- water. 

lege, abattoir, He. its manufactures comprise calicoes. The arsenal of Toulon is one of the finest In Europe, 
tnusiins, woollens, hosiery, and earthenware. This town It occupies a surfai eof 3.54,140 iq. metres (87 acres), ami 
was anciently the cap. of llic Leuci conquered by Caesar, has dry docks, and every accommodation for tlie rmi- 
It was C 4 ?dcd by Charles tlie .Simple to the I’mp. Henry gtruelion, repair, and outfit of ships. In general, Irniu 
the Fowler, and was not definitively annexed to France 3,000 to 4,000 free w'orkmen are einploywl williin 

till 15.52. Baron Louis, .Admiral do Bigny, and several walls; but In 1841, wlien unusual activity prevailed in 

distinguished generals liave been among the natives of | all the French ports, there were between .5,000 an t 
Tool. (Hugo, He.) j (1,000 labourers employed, exclusive of above 

T(^)U LON, a famous sea-port town of France, being the criminals. 

2d, or, perhaps, since the conquest of Algiers, tiie 1st naval The rope house, constructed by Vauban, is 11*20 Im-t 
port in the kingdom ; dep, Var, of which, though not the in length and 64 in breadth. The docks, slips, sh' d^, 
cap. it is by far the largest and most important tow n, at the mast-house, sail factory, magazines, Ac., are on a grand 

bottom of one of tlie finest harbours of the Mediterra- j scale, though, os a sidji-buildinR port, Toulon has hitiu rrn 

nean, 32m. E.S.E. Marseilles, and 190 m. .S..S.E. Lyons; , been inferior to L’Grlent and Rochefort. Anewarson.d 
lat. 4.3^ 7' 10'' N., long. ,5*^ 5.5' 40" E. Fop., in 18.36, j meant as an appendage to the old, has bt^en reccnfiy 
cx com,, 2l).5l8., and inc. com. 35,322; but in 1811, the ; laid out. The dep6t of oak timber is the largest nj 
pop. was e8timate<i at 45,t)00 ; though thi.^, nrobably, in- ! France. The bagne, in.stituted in 1682, is, from want m 
eludes the garrison, and the formats in the bagne. The ; room on shore, established on board some hulks : it is • 
town, which is of an oval shape, the longer side facing ' cupied by criminals condemned to hard labour lor . 
the sea, “ rises gracefully and rnajesilcally towards tlio j years and under. 'I'hocost of each criminal amounts i 
N., extending her ramparts to the foot of a chain of , very near 1 fr. a day. 

high mountains, stretching from the E. to the W. The ; The mercantile port, wlilch is bordered by .a 
position of the place would be picturesque and beautiful, is shut off from the harixmr, for men-of-war, uy a 
were there the least verdure ; hut the rocks and moun- of dismasted vessels. (Hugo.) The Import.? , 

tains are arid, bare, and totally destitute of covering, or chiefly of corn, flour, salt provisions, timber, Ac., tor 
umbrage of any kind, 'llie town is strongly fortified, tise of the naval establishments ; .^’jYuils 

being surrounded by a double rarnjiart, and a large aiui capers, figs, raisins, almonds, oranges, and otncT ' 
deep ditch, defended to tlie E., W., and N., by hills co- , with cloth, hosiery, soap, Ac., manufactured in i|,.‘ 
vered with redoubts. Among the forts that of 1-a Maigue j The trade of the port has hitherto been 
<oo a pcniusula to tiie .S.E.) is the most remarkable, but it has materially increased since theconque. 
not on iV for its extent, but the solidity of its construe- giers, and will probably continue to increase. 
tion. Latterly works have been in progress for uniting > eight steamers were continually plying between 
the town to this fortress, and a solid rampart with fosses ! and Africa, Corsica, Italy, and the East, ami 
has bi:en already raised." (Ports, He. of France, 262— } vessels to I..a .Seyne. Toulonlithecap. ofanarro • 

205.) Toulon is dlvld<*d into the old and new town ; both j cantons, and is the residence of o naval P*’*’*®*^' ® , otficers 
arc toleraidy well Iwilt, fmt tiie streets of the former are sary-general, and of numerous other iurisd” ' 

narrow and crowded, and all the squares, except one, are ana foreign consuls ; H has tribunals o» P*^ j . 

small and Irregular. The new auartcr. in which are i tion and commerce, a board of customs, a coiitfc, » 
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of hydrography and marine artillery, courses of geometry a pulpit preaching I and that there might l)e no mistake 
and mathematics, a society of arts, and an excellent naval in the matter, the words, Calvin le pore pr^chanty were 
museum, public library, government, pawn, and savings’ inscribed below 1 'J'hls church is rich hi relics presented 
banks, a theatre, with a stationary company, public by several popes, and other persons : It has a cupola sup- 
baths, &c. ^ porting a lofty spire. The churches of La Daurade and 

Toulon appears to have existed in the time of the Ko- Dalbiado deserve mention : in the former Cleinence Isaure 
mans. In more modern times it was occasionally at- is supposed to have been burled, and on the grand altar 
tacked by African corsairs, and to defend it from these are preserved the golden flowers presented to the suc- 
incurslons, Louis XII. commenced the erection of the ccssful poets at the floral games. Toulouse is said to 
r,ros8c-t()ui*at the entrance to the inner road, which was have had, at one period, 80 churches, but many have 
fluished by Francis I. Henry IV. commenced the con- l)een converted to other purposes. One serves for the 
structiou of the old port, now appropriated to merchant museum, in tlio picture gallery of w liicii are some pro- 
vessels in l.'>94. But it is wholly Indebted for its modern ductions of the best masters of Italy, with a much larger 
importance as a great naval port and a strong military posi- number of copie.s ; w l)ile in tlie cloisters attacluMi is a 
lion, to Louis XIV., who expended vast sums on its torti- fine collection of antiquities excavated near Martres, in 
fications, and on the arsenal and harbour. Itwasunsuc- 1827. The best modern building aher t lie capitol, is the 
ce.s.sfully besieged bv Prince Eugene in 1707. Having, In prefecture, formerly the archbishop’s pal.ice. 

17y;i, lieen deliverea up by the royalists to the English Toulouse was till recently ill supplied with water; but 
and Spaniards, it was retaken by tno republicans, after a It is now amply provided with that great necessary, fur- 
siege in which Napoleon gave the first decided proofs of nished to numerous public and private fountains from a 
his extraordinary military talents. On evacuating the handsome d’earw, or reservoir. Among liie other 

town the allies set fire to the magazines, and to the ship.s public buildings may be specified 2 large hospitals, the 
tiioy wore unable to carry off; the fortifications have Pimts-Jumeaux, or double bridge over the 2 canals at 
since been thoroughly repaired, and several new work.s their junction, the veterinary school, public slaughter- 
constructed, so that it is stronger now than ever, .and if house, mint, new edifice for the royal court and tribunal 
properly garrisoned would be all but impregnable. (Ports of pi imary jurisdiction ; the public liliraries, containing 
ami Arsenals iif France; Hugo y Art. Far.; Guide des together about (j0,000 vols., school of artillery, barracks, 
Voyaoenr en France ; Diet. Gcog.) arsenal, polygon, gunpowder and other large mills, &c. 

TOULOUSE, or THOULOUSE (an. Tolosn), one Toulouse is tlie cap. of the 10th military div. of France, 
of the principal and most ancient cities in the S. of and an arciibishop’s see. Previously to the Revolution it 
France, dcp. Haute Garonna, of which it is the cap., on was the seat of one of the leading French universities ; and 
the Garonne, at the junction of the canals of Languedoc it has now a university academy, with faculties of law, 
and Ilriare with that river, 132 in. S.E. Bordeaux; lat. sciences, literature, and theology: it has also a royal 
43° 3f)' N., long. 1° 26' 30" E. Pop., In iHik), ex. academy of sciences, Ac., societies of medicine, paint- 

corn., 68,015 ; or with com., 77,372. Inglis calls it a fine ing, arts, and agriculture, some of which grant prizes to 
large flourishing place, situated in the midst of abun- siicces.sful candidates, after the example set at the floral 
dance, and ronUilning many fine edifices, and remarkable games of old. The jardin des plavtcs at Toulouse is the 
objects (SwUxerland and the Pyrenees, 210.); but, nc- largest and finest in France after that of Paris. (Guide du 
cording to Hugo, Toulouse, before the revolution of 1789 Foyageur, SfC.) 

was fort laide, and is still far from being a line town, Tlie floral games, previously alluded to, appear to 
notwithstanding all that has been done for its embellish- have been instituted in tlie early part of the Htli cen- 
inent. It is very irregularly laid out ; its streets, which tury. 'riiey were originally held on the 1st of May ; and 
arc mostly narrow, crooked, ilUpaved witli rounded peb- con.sisted oi a trial of .skill among the poets and irouha- 
tiles from the river, and dirty, form a complete labyrinth, dours of tlie vicinity, those who recited the best verses 
Ne«Trly all tlie buildings are of red brick cemented with receiving the prize, which consisted of golden flowers, 
bad mortar, which, being blackened by age, gives the (3emonce Isaure, the lady mentioned as the great pa- 
town a gloomy appearance: the older houses, and those troness of these games, bequeathed, in l.MO, the bulk of 
in the lower ouarters, consist of sun-dried bricks, in her fortune to tlie civic authorities, to be expended by 
fr.ames of wood work, and are greatly dilapidated. But them in fetes and prizes at floral games, to bo held an- 
within the last 20 years the civic autiiorities have under- nually in lier house, on the Ist and 3d of May. These 
taken many improvements : on enlargit, on redressc les games were finally superseded by tlie creation of tho 
jirincipalcs rues ; on pldtre ce qu'on ne peut rebdtir ; on academy of belles lei ires in 1694, the directors of which 
assainii ce qu'on ne peut emoellir ; on deb/aie les an- gave, jirizes for the best papers. 

eienyies places, on en fortne de nouvelles ; on jette d bas 'Poulouse has manufactures of coarse woollen cloths, 

des constructions relfgieusesyinutilcsdepuis la suppression silks, gauzes, printed cottons (ifidiennes), cotton yarn, 
des convents ; on utilise des Cglises abandonnees. (Hugo, files and steel wares, paper, wax lights, musical strings, 
art. Haute Garonne.) The shape of Toulouse is an ir- and vermicelli, with dyeing-houses, distilleries, a camion 
regular oval; the city comprises an island in the Ga- foundry, and a royal tobacco manufaetory. It has also a 
roimo, and on that side i.s bordered by good quays : on largo trade in tlie produce of tlie surrounding country, 
otiicr sides it has been till lately Inclosed by walls, Spaiiisli wool, ami colonial produce. Inglis says, “ Tlie 
flanked with large round towers. But tlicse are gra- noigliboiirliood of Toulou.^e will be found one of tlie 

dually disappearing ; and their place Is being occupied cheapest jdaces of residimco in Europe. W'ithin the 

liy good houses, and regular streets. Inglis says that he city, every thing is about one fourth part dearer than in 
bad not sgen any provincial town in Franco with such its immediate vicinity, owing to the octrois. But iu tho 
extensive suburbs as Toulouse. The city communic.ates markets held in the neighbouring villages, meat is sold 
with the suburb of St. Cyprian, across the Garonne, by at .3d. and 3^^. per lb. ; fowls arc not more than lOiL a 
a rrias.sive free-stone briuge of 7 arches, built in tho pair; a tine turkey costs but 2.v. fid. or 3jt. ; eggs, fruit, 

I dler half of tho 16th century, at the further end of and vegetables arc remarkably abundant and cheap ; and 
which a modern triumphal aren has been erected. wine doc.s not exceed l.jd. per bottle. Tho country is 

The principal open space is tlie Place du Capilolc, thickly covered with country-houses ; and one of these, 
serving for the grand daily market, which, according to furnished, and suitable for a small family, and with an 
Inglis, is admirably suppUM. This largo quadrangle is excellent garden, may bo had for 400 fr., or 1.5/., per 
ornamented at each Of its four corners wdth a handsome annum.” 

fountain. Tho capitol, or town-h;ill, from which it do- Nothing is known of the origin of this city but that it 
rives its name, on its K. side, in the Ionic order, is nearly is very ancient. It was tho cap. of tho Tectosages ; and 
13(1 yards in length. In it are several spacious halls; one having been taken by the Romans, anno 106 b.c., they 
is ornamented with the busts of the most distinguished afterwards einbellisbod it w ith numerous splendid edi- 
natives of the city ; and another, called the Salle de Vie- fires ; but owing to tho combineil influence of time and 
nience Isaure, has a marble statue of that distinguished tho attacks of tlie barbarians, these structures hav^been 
lady, the great patroness of tho ” Floral Games.” The almost wholly destroyed, so that some vestiges of tho 
theatre occupies one wing of the capitol ; but it is badly amphitheatre, and of a few other buildings, are idl that 
planned and decorated. The other sides of tlie square now remain to mark the wealth and power of its Roman 
j are chiefly occupied by hotels and cafds. Several of the masters. It was successively the cap. of the > isigothic 
other squares are ornamented with fountains, and planted kingdom of Gaul and Aquitaine, and was thencelor- 
llke the public promenades on the banks of the canals, ward governed by Us own feudal counts till 1271, when it 
and the Garonno. was annexed to the crown of France. 

Several of the churches are worth a visit. Tho ca- Toulouse is principally celebrated in recent times for 
thedral is planned on a magnificent scale, but unfinished : the sanguinary conflict that took place in its vicinity on 
tlio nave, which Is the oldest part of the building, pro- the 10th of April, 1814, between the allied army, uivder 
bahly dates from about the 18th century. The mast the Duke of Wellington, and the French, under Marshal 
ancient church, that of St. Sorvin, has been erected, Soult The allies were superior in point of numbers, but 
according to Hugo, on the site of a very celebratetl tho advantage of position was on the side of the French, 
temple of Apollo: It is a heavy Gothic building, pari Notwithstanding a desperate resistance, tho latter were 
being said to date from the 9th century, though the driven from tho Mont Rave, and obliged soon after to 
greater portion is much more modern, particularly the evacuate the city. The loss on lioth sides was very great, i 
choir. Among its ornaments, if so we may ^1 tnem, especially on that of the victors, who had 4k6o9 men, 
IngUs noticed a bas-relief cs^ature of Calvin,^ a hog iu killed and wosmdqd : the French loss amounted to about 
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S.OOO men. Unfortunately, thi« was a useless sacrifice, 
as Napoleon had already abdicated; but, though the 
contrary has been stated, it is certain that MarsheS Soult 
WHS wholly ignorant of Jho circumstance. (Napier*» 
Fmifuular War, vi. 639. fte.) 

The inhabs. of Toulouse appear, even In the estimation 
of their countrymen, to bo endued with a very large share 
of that versatility which has been said, though, perhaps, 
without much foundation," to be a distinguishing trait in 
the French character. Comme Tex^cutlou n’est pas 

f >rf*ced^e chez lo Tolousaln d’un jugement r^flcchi, if se 
ivre malheureusement, avec trop de facility, aux exc^s 
dont ensuite il a lieu de se repentir : ainsi, on lo voit 
massacror, en ouelque sort avee joie, les Frotestans lors 
de la St. Bartheleiny, et durant les guerres du Oalvl- 
nisme ; lo vertueux president Durants, d I’^poque de la 
I.iguc ; les royalistes pendant la Revolution, et les pa- 
triotes d la Restauration : 11 accuelUe avec transport Na- 
polwn durant son r^gne, et plus tard, avec le meme 
enthouslasme, Wellington et sun arm6e ; il a8s,a8sine 
ensuite Ic g6neral Rnmel, qul veut le sauver de I'anar- 
chle : ainsi, 11 est toujours le jouet de la versatUitd de son 
caractere, et I’instrument le plus docile de toutes les 
sednes de barbarie auxquellcs le pouisent les hommes 
ardens qui veulent I’^garer.” (Dtct.Geog.) 

Toulouse has given birth to many distinguished Indi- 
viduals. among whom may be specified Cujas, the gre.at- 
est civilian of moilcrn times, born here in 1520; Ray- 
mond, count of Toulouse, so celebrated In the first 
crusade ; M. de Villele, late minister of France, &c. (Mar- 
tiniire. Grand Diclionnaire, art. Tnulomr ; Hugo, art. 
Hauie Garonne ; Diet. Giog. ; Guide du Voyagenr j In- 
gits' s Stri/Z4rrland.) 

TOURNAY (Flem. Doornik), a town of Belgium, 
prov. Hainault, cap. arrond. and of two cantons, on the 
Scheldt, close to the French frontier, 4.‘> m. W.S.W. 
Brussels ; lat. 50^ 36' 20" N., long. 2^ 23' 17" R. Pop., 
In 18^,28,919. Ton may covers ne.arly as much ground 
as Lisle, though so much loss populous. Its former for- 
tifications were demolished by the emperor Joseph II., 
but since 18U it has been surrounded anew with military 
works, and has a good citadel. The Scheldt, crossed here 
by several flying bridges, divides Tourniy into two parts, 
called the Old and New Towns : the latter is well built, 
and has a fine quay along the river, which forms a fa- 
vourite promenade ; but, excepting Its historical recol- 
lections, the former has little to render it Interesting. 

'The cathedral, a fine Gothic building, with five towers 
and spires, supposed to have been a bishop’s see as early 
as the 5th century, was formerly richly adorned, hut suf- 
fered greatly from the French revolutionary phrenzy. 
llie old abbey of St. Martin has been of late vear.s levelled 
with the ground, to give place to the towndiall and pub- 
lic gardens. Few other buildings are worthy of notice ; 
(hough there are several hospitals and asylums, including 
one for aged ecclesiastics, a court of primary jurisdiction, 
chamber of commerce, exchange, theatre, athenaeum, 
Hc^emy of fine arts, episcopal iwlrolnary, many good 
private schools, a mont-df'pifte, Ac. Without the walls 
are several suburbs. Toumay is one of the most active 
manufacturing towns of the Netherlands, and must have 
been celebrated for its industry at a very early ^riod, 
since it it mentioned in the Sotitia Imperii of the .5th 
century as one of the fifteen towns in the empire having 
manufactures of woollen and linen yarn. At present, 
Vandermaelen states, that three-fourths of its pop. are 
employed in Its various manufactures, and that from 
12,000 to 16,000 looms are supposed to be employed In its 
commune. , de Ilainaut.) Hosiery, calicoes, and 

linen fabrics, camlets, yam of various kinds, waistcoats, 
and all kinds of articles of dress, with carpets, for which 
'Tournay is deservedly famous, are the principal articles 
9 f trade ; but large quantities of earthenware, bronze 
goo^ and hardware, Curasao, and other liqueurs, are 
made ; and there are numerous breweries, salt-refiuerles, 
tanneries, dyeing-houses, Ac. Full-aged cotton-spinners 

g et about 1 fr. 35 c. a day, working about 12 or 14 hours ; 
at one-fourth part of the hands employed are children. 
WeifVers get from 1 fr. 25 c. to 1| fr. In the royal carpet 
factory, the workmen obtain from 2 to 2^ fr. a day, though 
there aJso many children are employeti, wIjo enter at 5 
years of age. {Hand-loom Weavert^ Report.) Tournay 
has various charitable institutions (br the benefit of sick 
workpeonle, for pensioning the widows of weavers, &c., 
and chilaren are not suffered to be too laboriously em- 
ployed. (See Vandermaelen' a Did.) The Scheldt, which 
IS navigable to the town for vessels of 150 tons, is the 
priocipi^ channel for the conveyance to the town of coals, 
spices, dyeing materials, tobacco, deals, brandy, wines, 
and for the export of the manufactured goods, chalk, 
building stone, oil, Ac., produced In the town and its 
vicinity. Tournay has probably experienced as many 
-vicissitudes as any town In Europe. It is the dvitus 
Jferviarmm, taken by Julius Cassar, and has since be- 
long to an infinite number of masters, and been taken 
and retaken over and over again. ( Vandermaelen DM. 
de Haistauft ; DM. Ocpg. ; De Ch^t ; Pari. Rep$,) 
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TOURS (an. Caiaromagut), a city of France, dep. 
Indre-et- Loire, of which it is the cap. ; it is surrounded 
by extensive and fertile plains, and is itself placed on the 
narrow tongue of land between the rivers Loire and 
Cher, close to the point of their confluence, 127 m, S.W. 
Paris. Lat. 47® 23' 46" N., long. 41' 38" E. Pop., in 
1836, 26.669. “ Tours is well known as a favourite retreat 
of English absentees. Great part of the town is new ; 
and the streets, several of which are spacious, and the 
houses clean, substantial, and many elegant, give it ati 
air of ease, pleasure, and abundance, possessed by few 
other cities In France. The beauty of Tours has arisen 
since the Revolution, and has, indeed, sprung out of it, for 
great part of it has been rebuilt upon an improved plan.’' 
{Inglts, p. 352.) And, in fact, the older parts of the city 
still consist of narrow, crookwi, and dirty streets, with 
mean and ill- built houses. It is surrounded by planttd 
boulevards on the site of its ancient fortifientiuus ; It has 
12 different cntr.anccs, and 5 suburbs. It communicates 
with the opposite bank of the Loire by one of the finest 
bridges iu Europe, constructed chiefly between 1762 and 
1777: it is of stone, level on the summit, 475 yards in 
length by 16 in breadth, and h.as 15 arches, each 26^ 
yards in span. Over the Cher are two btitlges, one of 
17 and the other of 8 arches. From the bridge over the 
Loire a noble street, the Hue lioyale, straight, spacious, 
bordered with footways, and lined with uniform build- 
ings of freestone, intersects the town In Its entire 
breadth, terminating on the S, In the avenue de Gram- 
tMonf, leading to the smaller bridge over the Cher. At 
the commencement of this street, close to the I^oirc, 
1$ a handsome square; in which are the town-hall and 
the departmental museum, new and symmetrical build, 
ings, the latter containing upwards of 200 peUntings. 'I’lie 
cathedral is said to have been founded in the 4th century, 
burnt down in the 6th, rebuilt by Gregory of Tours, but 
ag.'dn burnt down In the 12th century ; after which its 
reconstruction proceeded so slowly that it was not com- 
pleted till 1550. It has a noble front, flanked by two 
towers, built by Henry V. of England. Its interior, 
though not l)caiitiful, is richly ornamented, and contiiiiis 
much stained glass, together with the mausoleum of the 
children of Charles VIII. A curious collection of MSS. 
is kept in this cathedral. The other churches are mostly 
small and gloomy, and possess little worth notice. I'he 
so-called lower of Charlemagne Is the only remaining 
portion of the abbey of St. Marlin, destroyca in 1797. of 
which the kings of France used to be the nbbes. 'I'lio 
arclibishop's palaee is one of the handsomest in the 
kingdom: the prefecture, court-house, college, gtmcriil 
hospital, exchange, theatre, barracks, prison, and a 
highly ornamented fountain in the market-place, arc tlm 
other most conspicuous objetds. I'his city is the scat of 
courts of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber 
of commerce, council of prud’honimes, societies of agri- 
culture, sciences, arts, Ac. ; and has courses of practical 
geometry, a library said to comprise 40,000 volumes, a 
cabinet of natural bistorv, and botanic garden. It was 
here that LoulsXI. established the silk manufacturers bo 
invited out of Italy ; and it was for a considerable period 
famous for its silks ; but it has long been far surpassed in 
this department by Lyons, which has peculiar advantages 
for the prosecution of the silk manufacture. Next to that 
of silk, w hich is carried on to a considerable extent, tlio 
manufactures of Tours consist principally of woollen 
cloths, carpets, and woollen yarn ; but they arc not ex- 
tensive ; and the trade of the city il chiefly in the retail 
supply of Its inhabs. and visiters. 

“ The promenades round Tours are charming: among 
these the elm -avenue is the most conspicuous ; the quay 
is .ilso pleasant. The environs of the city furnish the 
most agreeable walks ; Innungprable little paths lead in 
every direction through the fields, and among the knolls 
and copses. Tours, 20 years ago, was as cheap a resi- 
deuce as any place on the Loire ; but a great advance in 
the prices of every thing, and particularly house-rent, 
has naturally followed the approbation of Tours by the 
Kttglish. Immediately after the war, a large house, witn 
every convenience, and a garden of two or three acre.s 
might have been had for 201. a year ; but this sum may 
now bo more than doubled. Provisions are 
rate in price, and wood is less expensive J**;!’®. t,, 
most iTther parts of France.” Besides the English, lour 
is much resorted lo by French gentry, who, thougn > 
independent circumstances, are not rlcn enough to an 
the expense of living in the metropolis. The , 
Plesais les Tours, built by Louis XL, where he prmc - 
pally resided, is about Im. from the city, J®, „ 

structi^ of brick ; is embosmned in wood ; L , r 
venerable appearance. In its chapel the 

Louis, dressed in armour, taking off his helmet to 
Virgin and Infant. (Ingl/s, p.8M.) hnc dven 

Among the eminent wen to whom Tours 
birth, may be speolfled Cardinal Ainbolse, prime mi 
of Louis XIL. and Kapin, the author 'V^Vleral 

mired Lalln poem, De ctUlu Hortorum, 
critical publications. Rapin has not forgotten to 
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brate the praises of his natire city, and the surrounding 
country,— 

Adde omnem laetam rivfs, et fimtibus orsm, 

Pratorum immenaoa tractui,et amoena tecundum 
Flumina, vitiferosqu* utroque ex litore colics : 

Quid memorem vartis opulentam mirribus urbem, 

Kt studia, ct mores popuU, quern serica texta 
Tractantem, fecit coult dementia blandum ? . 

Adde umbras nemorum ottemas : et molUa semper 
Uramine prata novo, et nunq>jam sine florihus hortos. 

Lib« 1. line 489, ed de Brotier, Paris, 1780. 
Grecourt, the poet, was also a native of Tours, and 
St. Gregory, hence called Gregory of Tours, was for a 
lengtlienecf period bishop of the see. 

I'ours was anciently the cap. of the TuroneSt conquered 
by Ceesar, anno 55 b.c. In the 5th century, it became the 
cap. of the 3d Lyonnaise. After, many vicissitudes it fell 
into the hands of the Plantagenets ; and formed a part 
of the English dominions, till 1204, when it was annexed 
to the French crown. (Diet. Geog. j Hugo art. Indre-ct- 
Loire ,• Guide du Voyageur.) 

TOUMEN, a considerable town of Asiatic Russia, 
gov. Tobolsk, on the Toura, 120 m. S.W. Tobolsk. 
Pop., In 1835, 9,213. It is situated in a fertile tract, and 
its inhnbs. are said by Cochrane to be both wealthy and 
hospitable; though, according to Dobell, little can l>e 
said in favour of their morals. (Travels^ 11. 115.) In 
almost every house the manufacture of a coarse kind of 
carpeting sold all over Siberia is carried on ; and its 
tanneries, which are more extensive than any others in 
the government, employ nearly 300 workmen, and pro- 
duce goods to the value of more than 1,000,000 roubles a 
year. (Journ. de St, Petersbourg.) In the neighbour- 
hooti are extensive forests, and vast quantities of mats, 
with carriages, and various wooden articles, are made 
for exportation ; besides which the town has a large trade 
in timber, tallcTw, hides, embroidery, vegetables grown 
in the vicinity, cattle, &c. It was the first town founded 
by the Rus-sians in Siberia, having been built in 158G, on 
the site of a previous Tartar city called Tchinghis-Tora, 
or " the town of Genghis.” (Coenrane ; Dobell ; Erman, 
Peise um die Erde ; Journ.de St. Petersbourg.) 

TOUUNUS, a town of France, dop. Sa6nc-ct-Loire, 
cap. cant., on the Saonc, here crossed by a bridge of 5 
arches, between Macon and Chalons, IGin, N.N.E. the 
former, and about the same distance S. the latter. Pop., 
in 1836, ex. comm., 4,480. It stands on a declivity 
crowned by the remains of a Benedictine, abbey, which 
formerly possessed extensive privileges. It is clean, 
well-built, and has some good public edifices. Its Irmle 
is principally in corn, wine, and building stones, sent 
down the Saone to Lyons. (Hugo, ^c.) 

TOWCESTEll, a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Northampton, hund. Towcester, on the Tow, here 
crossed by three bridges, 8 ra. S.W. Northampton. 
Area of par. 2,790 acres. Pop., in 1831, 2.G71. The town 
consists piincipally of three streets, at the union of the 
roads from Stony Stratford, Northampton, and Daventry. 
It stands on the ancient Watling Street, and was pro- 
bably a Roman station. The church is a neat edifice, 
supposed to date from Uie llthceutuiy. The living, a 
vicarage, worth 217/. a year, is in the gift of tlie bi.shop of 
l.ichfield and Coventry. Here are chapels for various 
rlisscntlng sects ; a grammar-school, founded at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, and endowed w ith part of 
the revenues of a college dating from the reign of Henry 
V 1. ; several alms-house*^ &c. Markets on Tuesdays : 
fairs four times yearly. 

TRAFALGAR (Cape), a promontory of the S.W. 
co.ist of Spain, prov, Anoalusia, 25 m. N.W. 'I'arifik, in 
tlie strait of Gibraltar, of which, indeed, it forms the 
N. W. extremity, lat. 36° 10' 15" N., loug, 6® 1' W. 
This cape, which In anty^uity was called the promontory 
of Juno (Junonis protndhtorium), is low, anti terminates 
in two points, the most easterly of which is surmounted 
by a round tower. 

Ciipe Trafalgar is famous In naval history for the great 
battle fought in its vicinity on the 21st of October, 1805, 
^tween the combined French and Spanish fleet, under 
Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, and the English fleet ! 
under Lord Nelson. The former had 33 sail of the line 
and 7 large frigates, while the fleet of tlie latter only 
amounted to 27 sail of the Hno and 3 frigates ; but the su- 
perior skill and gallantry of the British admiral, and of 
his officers and men, far more than compensated for the 
nominal inferiority of the F.nglish fleet, and secured for 
the country the greatest naval victory recorded in her an- 
nals. No fewer than 19 French and Spanish lino of battle 
snips were Captured, and. 4 that had escapeil fVom the 
action were subsequently taken by Sir Richard Straeban ; 
the other vessels that escap^ into Cadiz being, at the same 
lime, mostly rendered unserviceable. Unfortunately this 
great and decisive victory was not acquired without a 
very heavy loss. Nelson, who was mortally wounded 
early in the action, lived only to be. made aware of the 

dertruct „i> of tl.o a4t 

^RAJANOPOLI (called by the Turks Orihhowt), 
a town of Europeftp Turkey, prov. RoAnoiia, sanj. 
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I Gallipoli, on the Maritza, 45 m. S. S.W. Adrianopie, 
I lat. 4iO 7' 30 ' N., loflg. 18' 15" E. It Is said to 
! have a population of 15,000 inhabitants ; is the see of a 
t Greek archbishop, and has a considerable commerce ; 
but it lies so much out of the routes usually resorted 
to by travellers, that we have but little information 
respecting it. 

TRALEE, a pari. bor. and marit. town of Ireland, 
prov. Munster, co. Kerry, of which it Is the cap., within 
about 2 m . of the head of Tralee Bay, near the Ballyroullen 
river, 55 m. N.W. Cork. Pop. of pari, bor., which In- 
cludes an area of 634 acres, in 1831, 9,562, and now 
(1842) probably 13,000. Tralee is a rapidly-increasing, 
thriving town. At the close of the late war it was little 
else than a congrt^gatiun of cabins ; but now, to use the 
words of Mr. Inglis, “ it has streets that would not dis- 
grace the best quarters of any city ; and these not streets 
of business, which it also has, but streets containing 
gentlemen’s houses, or, at all events, houses which no 
gentleman might be ashamed to live in. I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing I’raleo altogether the most 
thriving town I have seen since leaving Clonmel ; and 
in some respects it leaves Clonmel behind It. Its retail 
trade is extensive and improving, and many of the 
dealers arc wealthy. As good shops are to be found in 
Tralee as in Cork ; and the stock in many of them is 
very extensive. I was at Tralee on a market day, and 
I do not recollect to have seen a busier place. Inde- 
pendently of an extensive supply of country produce, 
there was a very abundant exliihition of all kinds of 
manufactured goods and apparel, and every shop in 
tlie town was crowded to the door. House rent is high 
here; higher, in fact, than in any English co. town. 
There is a spa in the vicinity a good deal resorted to for 
its waters : its situation is pleasant, and a number of 



The public buildings and establishments comprise 
a handsome par. church, two large Rom. Cath. chapels, 
a nunnery, to which an excellent school for girls is 
alt.ached, several meeting-houses for dissenters, a new 
county court-house, “ which is in every way a handsome 
and commodious structure” (IngUs), a fever hospital,** 
a lunatic asylum, a county inlirmary, infantry barracks 
for 600 men, two breweries, a distillery, Ac. The town 
stands on the estate of Sir Edward Denny, who has 
thrown open the pleasure-grounds, attached to the castle 
in its immediate vicinity, to the Inhuh. Sir E. Denny is 
also patron of the living of Tralee, worth above 400/. a 
year. Exclusive of the girls’ school, Tralee has a 
Catholic frec-school, and other schools, two of which are 
subordinate to the Board of Education In Dublin. It 
sent 2 mems. to the Irish 11. of C., and since the union 
it has sent 1 rnem. to the Imperial H. of C. Previously 
to the Reform Act the right of election was nominally 
vested in the old corporallou, dissolved by the act 3 & 4 
Victoria, cap. 108. ; but it was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a nomination bor. ; and it is stated by the Boundary 
Cominissioncrs, ” that it has generally happened that 
the people of the town and their parliamentary repre- 
sentative were total strangers to each other ; and it is a 
fact worth mentioning, that several intelligent and re- 
spectable persons, amongst whom was the provost him- 
self, could not tell us tlie name of the present member I ” 
Reg. electori^ In 1839-40, 296. 

The co. assizes arc held here ; and general sessions 
four times a year ; and petty sessions on Tuesdays. It 
is, also, a constabulary and coastguard station. Mar- 
kets on I'uesdays and Saturdays : fairs May 3., Aug. 4., 
Oct. 9., Nov. 7., and Dec. 13. Post-office revenue, in 
1830, 1,237/. ; in 1836, 1,511/. The Provincial Bank had 
a branch opened here In 1828, the Bank of Ireland and 
the National Bank in 1835, and the Agricultural in 
1836. 

The port is included In that of Limerick. Owing to the 
shallowness of the water in the river, barges of more 
than forty tons were, till lately, loaded aniPunloaded at 
Blennervllle, about 2 ni. S.W. from the town, while 
vessels of greater burden were compelled to Iqad and 
unload by means of lighters, at the Samphire islands, in 
the bay about 6 in. W. from the town. In the view of 
obviating this inconvenience, a ship canal, 15 ft. deep, 
has been cut from the bay to a basin adjacent to the 
town, where vessels of 300 tons may now load and un- 
load. If this canal have the success that has been anti- 
cipated, it w ill be of great service to the trade of Tralee. 
The value of the exports, which principally consist of 
corn and provisions, amounted, in 1836, to 42,315/. 

U is a singular and not easily-explained fact, that, not- 
withstanding all the proofs of prosperity found in Tralee 
and iU vicinity, wages are extremely low, employment 
scarce, and the condition of the lower classes very much 
depressed. 

TRANI, a sea.port town of S. Italy, klngd. NapleSt 
prov. Terra di Bari, cap. cant, on the Adriatic, % 
m. N.W. Bari, lat. 41 ^ 17' 6" N., long, le® 21/ 36* 
E. Pop. 13,000. U is surrounded by a bastiosed wall, 
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with a fosse o» the land side* and has a citadel, but 6 
not a place of any strength. Tne streets, which are 
narrow and dirty, are flanked with ill-built booses, 


excent round the port, where there are some prhrate 4corn over the quantity required for home demand isi 


dweiUngs that would not disgrace the best parts of 
Rome. Its large cathedral, erected more than six cen- 
turies ago, is said by Swinburne to be in a very mean 


taste, with preposterous ornaments and clumsy pillars, 
^'xclusive of the cathedral it has about 20 other churches, 


K 


with 6 convents for monks (one of which, the monastery 
of St. Clare, is a maguifloent structure), 2 nunneries, an 
orphan asylum, a large seminary, and a theatre, said to 
be inferior only to those of Naples. Trani Is the seat of 
one of the groat civil courts of tne kingdom, of a superior 
criminal court, of a civil tribunal for tYic prov., and Is the 
residence of many old families. It ialxmrs under a 
great deficiency of spring water, so that the inhabitants 
are obliged principally to depend on rain water collected 
in cisterns. It exports corn, oil, ^eet wine of gotni 
quality, figs, almonds, and other prodffets of the vicinity. 
Sonne cotton stuffs are produced in the town, of cotton 
raiseii in the cant. The ramparts command a fine view 
both towards the interior and the sea. 

The harlKmr, which is ne.arly encircled by the town, 
has naturally deep water, but owing to the accumulation 
of sand thrown In by the sea, and of the filth from the 
surrounding houses, it is so much filled up as to be 
' accessible only to the smallest boats, while in summer 
the stench is intolerable. Of course, were it in the 
hands of a vigorous enterprising people, it would be 
very soon cleaned out. Tne few vessels that carry on 
the languishing trade of the town are obliged to 
anchor al>out 2 m. off shore, being laden by lighters. 

In l.'>02 a contest took place under the walls of this 
town, tietwoen M French, and as many .Spanish knights. 
The combatants fought till there rotnained only (> 
Sp.mish and 4 French knights : the latter then alighted 
and defended themselves behind their iiorses, as beliind 
a rampart, till night put an end to the conte.st. (Stnin- 
burnt'^g Tuio Sic/Vicj, 1. 18(i,j ^raven's Tour^ p. 'J2 ; 
Bampoldi, S(C.) 

TKANtiUFBAR, a town and sea-port of Hindost.an. 
*belonging to Denmark, on the Coromandel coast, sur- 
rounded by the British district of Tanjore, Ix'tween two 
arras of the Cavery, I40ra, SS.VV. Madra.s, lat. 0' l.V 
N., long. 81*^ 54' HO*' E. Fop. of the tow n and its small 
territory ab<jut 20,000. Tranquehar is surrounded Uy 
bastioned ramparts faced with ma-sonry, and at Us S.E. 
angle is the citailel of I)<1nsburgh, in which is an old cas- 
tellatijd building, serving for the government offices, .and 
having a light-house on its highest point. I'he town is 
sniidl but very neat and clean, there not being a native 
hut or other mean structure within its walKs. The prin- 
cipal streets may be called handsome, the whitened 
houses being of two or three stories, with little Grecian 
porticoes of three or four pillars projecting Into the 
street, and w indowed generally witli rattan lattices. The 
government house, two Protestant dfcurche.s and a Portu- 
guese Homan Catholic chapel arc in the town, the reli- 
gious missions at Tranquehar are said by Malcolm to have 
greatly declined of late. (S.K. Agfa, il. ti8.) riiere is no 
harbour in the Cavery for vessels of a larger cla.s8 than 
boats, which have accordingly to anchor o«Uside the surf 
in the hay. It has, however, some traftic by sea with 
Bengal, the Malabar coa.st, the iltraits' settlements, Cey- 
lon, &C. ; it haralso manufactures of salt, and cotton 
goods. The revenues are derived from the government 
share of the rice cultivation, tiie sale of arrack, tobacco, 
fish, oil, and the customs, but they are scanty. {E.I. 
Gazetteer, &c.) 

TUANSYLVANI.A (Germ. Sicbenhlirgcn, Magy, and 
Slav. Erdeliy an. Dtu:ia Mediterranea), the most E. 
prov. of the Austrian empire, comprised between the 
4.5th and 4Hth degs. N. lat., and chleHy between the 
22nd and 2fith E. long., haring Hu/igary on the N. 
and W., and on the K. and S. Moldavia and W.illachi.'i, 
from whlch^it is separated by the rolin ch.ain of the 
Carpathians. It Is of a square shape : greatest length 
and brsradth .about 140 m. each. Area estimated at 20,400 
sq. m. pop., in 1839, 2,056,900. {Bcrf^hang, AUff. IJdnder, 
i(e.) Most part of the surface is covered with ramifica- 
tions of the Carpathian mountain.s, which rise in Mount j 
Bukhest, near Kronstadt, to nearly 8,700 ft. in height: I 
these, however, give place in the N. to the valley or the 
Szamos, in the centre to that of the Maros, and in the 8. 
to that of the Ahita. All these rivers, of which the 
Maros is the principal, rise in Transyivania, and have, 
more or less, a W. course, the general slope of the coun. 
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moiihtains are generally granitic or calcareous, but tlie 
.plains and vall^s are often very fertile, and, notwitiil 
^^nding the backwardneM of agriculture, a surplus of 


nerally produce. Wheat,' barley, oats, rye, buck whwit, 
and maize, most kinds of pulse, potatoes, and garden 
vegetables, are cultivated ; wine is one of the leading 
product.^ of the country ; in the orchards apples, pears, 
plums, apricots, almonds, mulberries, chestnuts, &c.,ar«* 
grown ; and tobacco, hemp, flax, saflVon, and clover, are 
ordinary crops. The lands are, in general, held under 
a feudal tenure, as in Hungary, except in the Saxon- 
land, which division of the province is by far the best 
and most industriously cultivated. 

Transylvania is divided principally among three dis- 
tinct nations ; the Miigyar, the Szekler, and the Saxon, 
each of which has a share in the government of the 
country. They inhabit different districts : the Magyars 
(with the WallachR) occupy the whole W. and centre; 
the SzAleii the E. and S.K.; and the Saxons the 
greater part of the S., with a portion of the N.K. 
{Poeet, il- 300. and Map.l The first occupy at least 
3-5th3 of the entire principality, of which Cmusenbcrr’; 
is the cap., and the Szeklers and Saxons about 
each ; Maros- Vasarhely being the chief town of the 
former, and Hermanstadt of the latter. With these 
races are intermixed a number of Poles, Gypsies, Jew s, 
Armenians, Sec, We subjoin a statement, wnich is pro- 
bably not far from accurate, of the mjml>er of the difl’cr- 
ent races of people inhabiting Transylvania, and of the 
numbers attached to the dliTerent religions : — 


1 Races of r»*oplc. | Heitglons. j 

Ac. ’ 

.S/okters. 

Saxons 

Poles 
(ty piles 

Jews, Creeks, Ar- 
iiieiiiaiu, Ac. 

ToUl 

.’MX), 000 Rnin.m CHtholics, 
1,000,000 iqiitetl Creek 

‘ZOO,(KK( *(:rt!ek ("aUiollcs 
.KKVlOo! <?alvinlsts 
- - I.iitheriins - 

40,0(.10l l?nitarians - 

j*.lews and all other 
•ZO.OOO sect# 

4.'>0, (H)(l 

KMt 

VtKI.OOd 
50, (Mill 

fio.ooo 

2,000,0001 Total 

«,<K»0,()0i( 


try being Cowards the W. The first two are tributariei 
or the Theiss, the last joins the l)anul>e in Wallachfa : 
the Iranks of ^1, and particularly the Maros, are densely 
wooded (whence the modern name of the prov.), and 
IKissess considerable picturesque beauty. It is in ge- 
neral well watered, and In the S. are some extensTvo 
marshes. At the country at Urge is rather an elevated 
table land, the climate Is coloT though in most parts 
healthy. The soil is of very various qualities ; the 


The M.-ipyars and Walluchs have been already de- 
.scrlbcd {ante, p. -1, 5, Ac,). The Szeklers, termed iiy 
the Latin writers of the Lower Empire Sieu/i, are 

t >robably the descendants of ,i barbarl.in horde that 
lad settled in the province during the de<’liiie of the 
Homan power. 'J’he Maj^^ars, on entering the country 
in the inth century, finding the Szeklers cognate with 
thojn.selve8 in features, language, cliaracter, &c., left 
them in the undisturbed possession of the lands tiny 
had inherited, on condition of their guarding the Magyar 
fronricr on that side. 'I'hey were not even rcuuieied 
tributary, and to this day I he Szeklers hold themselves 
to be noble bom, free, and equal. But in the lapse of 
centuries many changes have crept into their eotuii- 
tlou. •* The richer and more ])owerful h.ivo gradually 
Introduced on their owu estates the system In operation 
in other parts of Transylvania, and tne peasant atid the 
seigneur are now found in the Szekier-hand as elsew here. 
'Pities, too, and patents of nobility have been frwly scat- 
tered through the eountry ; taxation, abso, and the 
forcible intrwluction of the border system instead of the 
<lesuItory service of former times, have made great 
changes. As almost all those changes, however, have 
been introduced without the consent of the people, and 
often by the employment of open force, they are still rt - 
g.trded as illegal by the .Szeklers, who are consequently 
among the most diseouteiited of any portion of tlm 
Transylvanians.” {Paffrt, ii. 390, 391.) 

Tlie Saxons apjiear to owe their origin to a colony 
transplanted thither from the Hhlnc by one of the sove- 
reigns of Hungary in the 12th centurv. They live under 
a count, or chief, who, like their cfergy, Is elected hy 
themselves; and they enjoy freedom from tolls wtthin 
their district, and other imjmrtant privileges, “fine of 
the fiindatnental laws of the 8axon.H is the equality ol every 
individual of the Saxon nation. They have no nobles ; 
no peasants. Not hut that many of the Saxons have re- 
ceived letters of nobility, and deck themselves out m an 
its plumes ; yet, as every true Saxon will tell ^ 
is only as Hungarian nobUis, not as Saxons. Tlieir inu- 
nicipal government was entirely in their own nanu* > 
every viilago chose its own officers, and managed us o 
affairs, without the interference of any lilgher PfJ ' 
But a few years ago, a great and compleUdy 
change was made In this mstltution ; the effects «>f w 
have been to deprive the Saxon commuttilles ot tne 
exercise of their privileges, lutd to <*«Wver them huo 
i)Ower of a corrupt bureaucracy, over which ttiey n 
little or no contrcA. The Saxons, however, are a 
people, and. though they have long complam - * 
have scorce/y ever ventured to demand a reslitut 

* The ndlglam af the seets thus marked srs idgrattd only, whereas 
th« others art rnttUdithed, by gofsdmmsnt. 
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tlieir Hgbti. ttUhcrto th€y have been among the mbsi^ Ube richet t in telluriuiff of any In Europe, and those In 
certain adherents of the crown: they have rarely joined* which metal was first discovered. Marshal Marmont 
the liberal party. They preserve, for the most part, the »etatel that coal, of very good quality, is fognd in some 
dress, langttage, habits, &c. their ancestors brought with parts ; but ltds not made use or. Salt is much more ira- 
them froTd Germany. For the rest, the Saxons are un- portant: rock-salt abounds at Maros and .Szamos-Ujvar, 
doubtedly the most industrious, steady, and frugal of all &'c., about 600, (XKl centners being atiiiually produced, 
the Inhabs. of Transylvania ; and they are consequently which, excepting about 30,000 centners, consumed hi the 
the best lodged, best clothed, and best instructed.^’ neighliourhood, Is wholly exported Hungary. The 
{Ibid. li. 428—433, Ac.) miners work from 3 to 11 a. m., and get about lOd. a day. 

The peasants of Transylvania are in a more depressed The centner of salt is delivered at the pit’s mouth for 
condition, and much more ignorant, than those of Hun- about the same sum, and sold in Transylvania at 3^ flor. 
gary. Among the greatest evils of which the Transyl- or7«. the centner. The greater part, however, is sent by 
vanian peasant has to comutain, is the want of any well* the Maros to Szegediu at an expense of lOd. more each 
defined code of laws to which he may refer. The peasant j centner, and sold there at 7^ gulden or 155. the centner, 
land, too, has never been classed, as in Hungary, accord- j The li. of Transylvania is supplied from mines in the 
ing to Its powers of production ; nor has the size of the .Szekler-land, where Paget (ii. 399.) says he saw an en. 
peasant’s portion, or fief, been accurately determined. 1 tire hill of salt. This hill, in consequence of the strict 
The amount of labour, therefore, cannot be fairly and ! monopoly exercised by the government over the article, 
legally proportioned to the quantity and i(||j|u«ii<of the was surrounded byVuards to prevent the peasants from 
land. Nor is the amount of labour itself bkter regu- [ stealing the salt ! Alum, sulphur, saltpetre, sulphate of 
lated. In some parts of the country It is common to ; soda, and many crystals and inferior kind of gems, are 
require two days a week; in others, and more generally, j found in the prov. 

three are demanded ; and in some the landlord takes as Except those of woollen, cotton, and some other fa- 


much as he can possibly extract out of the half-starved , 
S(5rf8 settled on his estates. It Is rare that the peasant’s ^ 
cottage has more than two rooms, sometimes only one ; : 
his furniture is scanty and rude, his crockery co.irse, and > 
those little luxuries which In the Hungarian denote 
something beyond the indispensable are rarely seen in 
Transylvania. The ignorance of the Transylvanian 
peasant is often intense ; and he is generally superstitious , 
anti deceitful ; these qualities are most conspicuous in 
the Wallachs, but the Magyars art* by no means free i 
from them. Schools are extremely rare. The peasants 
boionging to the Greek church are undoubtedly the most ' 
ignorant ; those of the Unitarian and Lutlieran churches , 
the best educated. | 

“ We had" remarked,” says Mr. Paget, throughout ! 
the Szekler-land generally, a better state of cultivation 
and greater signs of industry than in most other parts of 
Transylvania. But the Saxon-land, on the Aluta, ap- 
peared like a garden in comparison even with the for- 
mer. The whole plain seemed alive with ploughs and 
harrows, and on every side teams were moving about, 
manure was spreading, and the seed was being scattered 
abroad with a busy band. The most startling feature in 
the picture was the very active part taken by the women. 
Some were sowing corn, others using the fork and spade, 
others holding the ploughland others driving the team.” 
{Paget, il. 311—316. 425-428.) 

Transylvania may hereafter rank high ns a wine grow- 
ing country ; it abounds with declivities of a rugged or 
volcanic soil. No less than l-9th part of its present 
pop. is dependent on the culture of the v*ne; all the 
gentlemen, and even superior tradesmen, grow their own 
wines. The mode of making them is very ill under- 
stood ; but there are several superior kinds of wine pro- ^ 
dured, mostly in the valleys of the Maros and Its tribu- 
taries. They are In general white, well flavoured, and 
full bodied. The highest price in an ordinary year of 
the better sorts Is about 2s. the rimer (16 bottles). j 

I'he rearing of horses and other live stock is one of ^ 
the most important branches of national industry. In 
the Szckler mountains a small wiry horse, similar to the ! 
Welsh pony, appears to be Indigenous ; but, for im- j 
proved breeds, no less than 60 celebrated studs are said j 
to exist in this small territory, 20 of which have probably 
a greater or less infusion of English blood, the English 
breed and modes of treatment of horses liaving been | 
introduced of late years. Butfaloes, scarce in Hungary, j 
are common here. The sheep, which are long-woolled 
and curly-horned, are sent into Wallachia to graze in the 
winter. The oak, beech, Ac. forests, which are esti- 
mated to cover nearly 3,940,000 acres, feed largo quanti- 
ties of hogs. 

Her mineral produce is a principal source of the wealth 
of Transylvania. There are numerous gold mines in the 
country, and almost every stream and river is auriferous ; 
the annual produce of gold Is estimated at from 2,000 to 
^500 marcs, and of silver 6,000 marcs. {Aiistt\ Nat, 
Encuc.) The gold mines of Zalathna, In the basin of 
the Maros, are supposed to have been wrought ever since 
the time of the Romans ; and those round Nagy Banya 
are certainly of that ssra. From the latter, and some 
other mines, the ore is sent off monthly to Kreranitz, to 
be smelted. Gold-washing in Transylvania is almost 
by the gypsies. Oovernment grants a gypsy 
band the privilege of washing the sands of a certain 
brook, on condition of their paying a yearly rent, which 
I* never less tlian 8 ducats or pure gold per head for 
every washer. A gypsy captain settles this matter with 
tiie government, and is answerable for the rest of the 
whom he collects the whole of their earnings, 
>‘e-<llvides among them, after paying the tri- 
bute, (pflgrt, il. 384,886.) Iron, lead, copper, antimony, 
In the form of cinnabar. Ac., are also 
•ouna In 1 ransylvania ; and the mines of Izekerein are 
VoL. 11. 


brics in Cronstadt, Hermanstadt, and other parts of the 
Saxon- hind, few manufactJires are carried on to any 
gre.it extent. Woollen and linen stuffs, cotton fabrics, 
Ac., hats, leather, shagreen, potash, earthenware, paper, 
and gunpowder arc made in different places ; the clothing 
of the peasants being generally of domestic manufat*- 
ture. Some forges, breweries, and vinegar factories are 
scattereil over the country ; but woollen, silk, and linen 
fabrics, jewellery, hats, glass wares, Ac., are principally 
Imported from abroad, in return for salt, corn, cattle, 
horses, hogs, hides, wax and honey, timber, metals, and 
other raw produce. 'J’he trade is mostly in the hands of 
the Greeks and Armenians ; and, as yet, little facility is 
afforded for commerce with Hungary and Wallachia. 
Uetail tradesmen, who sometimes have large dealings 
with Pesth and Vienna, wBI give money on hills, or 
transmit considerable sifms Tor a per centage ; but there 
is not one regular banker in the whole country ! {Paget, 
ii. 477.) The Maros and Szamos are navigable, and are 
the chief routes for the conveyance of goods. The roads 
and bridg«*8 are every where in the most wretched state ; 
and, except In a few towns, inns are unknown. 

Tninsylvania sends deputies to the Hungarian diet ; 
but has also a diet of her own, composed as follows : — 
” Every co. and free town sends its members : the Mag- 
yars about 46, and the Szcklers and .Saxons 18 each. 
The Catholic church sends 2mem8., representatives of 
abbeys ; the Catholic and United Greelc bishops claim 
each a seat also. Besides these are the Uegalists. 
Some of these are nominated by the crown for life ; 
others, as the lords-Iieutenant, privy councillors, and se- 
cretaries, have seats in virtue oi their office. The num- 
ber of regalists said to have been limited to 89 by 
Maria Theresa ; but this regulation has been grossly in- 
fringed, the present number exceeding 200 ! A governor, 
aided by a privy council, secretaries, and others corre- 
sponding with the Transylvanian chancery at Vienna — 
in other words, acting under the direction of an Austrian 
minister — constitute the executive body, whilst the legis- 
lative Is formed by a diet to be held every year. Thu ap- 
pointment of the executive is vested jointly in the diet 
and the crown, the former nominating for every ofllci; 
three individuals from each of the received religions, 
from among which twelve the crown appoints one. Be- 
sides the candidatiiUk of the executive, the duties of the 
diet in.ay be said to consist In the making and altering of 
laws for the internal government of the country ; the 
voting supplies of troops ; the levying, but not voting, 
the contribution; .and the conferring the indigenat, or 
right of citizenship, upon strangers.” (Paget, li. 273 — * 276 .) 

Magyar Transylvania is divided into 11 counties (3 of 
which, in the N., have been lately annexed to Hungary) ; 
the Szckler-land into b, and the Saxon-land into 9, 
stubls, besides some subordinate districts. The govern- 
ment of the Magyar counties and Siekler stuhls,* and of 
the towns, is nearly the same as in Hungary : tftat of 
Saxon Transylvania has been already noticed. In the 
cap. of each co. and stuhl is a court of primary jurisdic- 
tion, subordinate to the Transylvanian chancery at 
Vienna. 

A band or zone of country along the S. and E. frontier, 
with a pop. of about 140,000, forms the Transylvanian 
military frontier. Here are maintained two Wallach and 
two Szekler Infantry border regiments, and one regiment 
of Szekler hussars. The Inhabs. of this tract are subject 
to the Austrian military frontier laws. {See Slavonia, 
ante, p. ^5, 696.) 

The majority of the clergy, and particularly the Wal- 
lach priests of the Schismatic Greek church, are little 
superior to the peasantry in point of education. Those 
of the United Greek church are better educated, having 
a lyceum, gymnasium, and norrori Khool at Balasfalva, 
and enjoy the same general privitegiM as the clergy of 
the Rom. Cath. faith, which is that most favoured by the 
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ffovernment, and entitled to the tfthcs In case of dispute, rprai^que office, accessible to vessels of 300 tons, vessels 
great body of the Protestant clergy is hiso derived larger burden anchoring near the Colombarla, in m 
from the poorer classes of society; and its mrmbers,;^ or 9 fathoms water, muddy bottom. Water Is conveyed 
during the period of their education, are commonly main> to the town by an aqueduct from the foot of Mount San 
talned by the lord of the village to which they belong, Giuliano (an. Eryx)^ a little to the N.E, of the town, 
till sent to college. Besides 6 gymnasia, the Calvinist See Giuliano (San). 

church has 4 superior colleges ; one of which, that of The trade of the town is very considerable. The 
Bilged, stands higher for general education than any other saltnwt, a little to the S.E., are the most extensive of 
college In Transylvania, and has an annual revenue of any in the island, 'llie salt, which is of good quality 
1,000/. firom funds deposited in the Bank of England, costs about 8s. a ton, and Is largely exported. The Tra- 
{Pagett il. 386.) The I^utherans have a college at Cron- paneso carry on the coral fishery on the coast of Africa 
•tadt, and 7 gymnasia. The goycrnmeiit of the Re- to a considerable extent ; and the cutting and polishing 
formed churches in Transylvania is somewhat like that of coral is one of the principal branches of indu.stry 
of the Presbyterian chuich of Scotland, and is dc- carried on In the town. Besides salt and coral, the 
scribed at length by Mr. Paget, ii. 487, 488. exports comprise soda, alabaster, rough or cut into 

The Unitarian is an estaldished religion only I'l Tran- vases, statues, &c., and a variety of other articles. In 
sylvania; where It was introduceil by tfie Polish queen 1KH9, the port was entered by 114 foreign vessels, of 
of Zapolya I. in the 16th century, and for some time con- which 73 were Austrian, and only 1i English, 
tinneo to be the religion of the'eouft. I'he Unitarians Excepting vestiges of the mole formed by Fabiiis to 
include all the Poles, with some of the Magyars and join Colombarla to the continent, 2 mutilated lions’ 
Szekiers, and reside chiefly in the Srekler-land, where heads, that grace a fountain, and some firagments of 
they have about tlK) churches: they have a college at marble, there are no remains of antiquity here, though 
Kiausenburg, and 2 gymnasia elsewhere. coins of Drepanum have been occasionally iVmnd. 

“The habits of society in Tr.uisylvani.a, in m.my ro- {Smvth's Sicily ^ p. 237, &c. ; Maegregor^ Report on 
spccts, differ little from those of Engl.uul about tlie end Sicily ^ 4c.) 

of the last century. In some of the ohl-fa.sliionetl houses Drepanum is very ancient. It is represented hv 
almost a patriarchal shnnlicity is kept up. Tlie Houses Virgil ns having been visited by iEneas. and as the place 
of the richer nobles are large and roomy, and their esta- where Anchises breathed his last (ACncid iii. lin. 707.) 
btishments are conducted on a scale of some splendour. It was early occupied by the Carthaginians ; ami from 
It Is true that they are deficient in many things which we Its advantageous position and excellent port, was con- 
should consider absolute necessaries ; hut, on the other sidcred by them as of the first importance. During 
hand, they exhibit many luxuries which we should con- their struggle with the Romans it was the scene of 
sider extravagant with twice their incomes. It is no un- frequent contests. Of iliese the most celebrated was 
common thing, for in.stance, in a one-storied house, with the great sea-fight, anno 237 B.c., between the Roman 
a thatched roof iuui an uijcarneted floor, to tM' shown into fleet under the consul Claudius Pulcher, and the Car- 
a bedroom where all the washing apparatus and toilet is thaginian fleet under Atlherbal. The latter gained a 
of solid silver. Bare whitewashed walls and ricf> Vienna complete and decisive victory, with comparatively little 
furniture : a lady decked In jewels wiiich might daz/lc a loss on their part. {Polybius, lib. i. cap. 4.) " 
court, and a handmaid without shoes and stockings; a 'J'RA VANCORE, a state of Hindostan, subsidiary tn 
carriage and four splendid horses, with a.c<inehman the British, and forming tiie S. extremity of the Indian 
whose skin peeps out Itetwcen his waistcoat and Inex- peninsula, Iv'twcen the 8th and lOlh degs. of N. lat., and 

{ iretsiblcs. — :xrc some of the anomalies still to l>e found the 7<)th and 78th degs. of E. long., having E. the Hii- 
n Transylvania.” (///frf. 318., &c.) tish districts. 'I’innevelly and Dindlgnl, N. Cochin, and 

This principality had Iteen comiected with Hungary on other sides the Indtan Oi-ean. Length, N. to s., 
for many centuries previotisly to the conquest of that about 140 m,; breadth, 60 m. in the N., and grtulually 
country by the Turks, after which it tiirew r>i1 its alle- diminishing to 20 m. in the S. Area estimated at nearly 
glance, and became a quasi indq>, kingdom, alternately 4.600 sq. m., and pop. at somewhat less than l,(H)o,(in(i. 
tributary to Turkey, or under the influence of Austria, The surface, which is varietl with hill and dale, ri8e> in 
to which latter empire it was annexed by Josejdi IL in the K. into a mountain chain, covereii with forest trees 
1699. Since this period it has enjoyed cotnparative tran- and innglit. It is well watered, and highly adapted, hy 
quillity. Of late years a vigorous opposition has grow n its climate, &c., to the wet cultivation, ami rice is grown 
up in the diet, and in 1838 government was obliged to in large quantities : l)C8ides which, pepper, cardamoms, 
recall the archduke Ferdinand, and to concede to the cassia, ginger, turmeric, lietel nut and cocoa nuts, are 
Transylvanians the election of the president of the diet, 
the free publication of debates, 4c. ( Panel's Hungary 
and Transylvania, 2 vols., the best work by far that 
has appeared on those countries',; Austrian AV//. Ency~ 
cl‘>p. i Rfrghaus ; Mannont, Voy. cn Ilongric, 4c., i. 

J9.W132.) 

TRAPANI (an. Drntanum, fxova a scythe, valuable animal prixiucts are among the exports. Iruli- 

the tongue of land on which it is built being curved in cations of coal are said tol)o met with, 
the form of that instrument), a lea-port town of .Sicily, According to (’ol. Munro {Evidence, 1832), the whole 
cjip. prov., dist. and cant, of same name, on a projecting of the land belongs to the government, or to indi' i- 

K int of land on the W. coast of the i»lan<l, 46 m. \V. duals ; villa^ Instutions Indng rare, or r-ither wholly 
dermo, the light house on ('oloinbaria rock, at the wanting In Travancore, I’he land Is assessed on tioi 
month of the harbqur, lieing in lat. 38*^2', N, long. I’lP ryot-war system, a fresh survey having been made uiKicr 
IKK 18" B. Pop., In 1831, 24.735. It is a military post of the native government, every Iff or 12 years. 1 hooKh 
the second class, being surrounded by a w all and has- the country is poor, the inhabs. arc said to be less jm- 
tlmit, with ravllns In good rv(>air. and covered by a povertshed thai) in many parts of the E. I. Compan.v s 
glacis. The harbour, on the S. side of the town, is pro- territories, the land-tax being less heavy. l,.and«, fix' 
tected by Slgla fort, at the extremity of the tongue of property of the government, arc assessed accoidhm to 
land on which the city is built, the fire of which it the quantity of seed sowm on them, and the rent, >o g''* 
crossed by that of a battery on Colomlwria rock. The neral, amounts to less than half the produce : lands, ttic 
castle, in the N. angle, though unworthy of the name, property of individuals, nay, in many cases, under 5 p' r 
it the residence of the governor, and other military cent, on the protluce. 'Hie lowness of the land-tax w;vi 
authorities. The streets are regular, and the town is formerly compensated for, to the native goverinnent, I'.v 
commodious and pretty well built. 'Fhe cathedral and the monopolies of pepper, betel, cardamoms, aim otiu' 
senatorial palace are fine edifices. It has many c<inventi valuable products, which the inhabs. were obliges i' 
and fiunneriet, and nearly 40 churches, with 2 hospitats, supply to the state at very low prices. Most of tim^^ 
a college, 3 seminaries, a well-conducted montC'di-picta, monopolies were destroyed, and replaced by a in< 
and an oratorio. The church of San Lorenzo Is said to equitable system of taxation, while i,,nv. 

be “a simple and majestic specimen of correct arehl- under the administration of the British. J 

tecture.*’ Despite the number of its priests and friars, ever, as respects the lightness of the land-tax, the hfj 
its inhabs. are said by Captain .Smyth to be industrious government of Travancore was most oppressive. | 
and enterprising, and to afford the best artisans and was a chain or officers from the dewan to me 
siUlors of the island. It has produced excellent f«'hoUrs, Inhab., exercising all the powers of 
painters, and arcliUects, and the art of engraving on judicial, civil, revenue, without any check or ^ ^ 

nuns, wlstch had been lost during the dark ages, was whatever; and besides this, several of 
here recovered, and brought to perfection by Maaariei 11: classes, subject to a capitation-tax, wore lorm 
Indeed, the Inhab. are now principally dlicHigidthed as compardes of about IffO men each, under * 
scalptori and carvers of coral, amber, wood, shells, rings, officer, and obliged to perform all kinds of worx 
and alabaster. To the W. of the town is a well.desfgned benefit of the government at the pleasure of m 
bot stilt unflnlsbctl promenade. The marina forms a servants. Under the BritUh, this chain of re 
good walk umktr tlie line wall. The harbour is said to vants was abolished with tne .obacco. 

nave been much damaged by the great eartliqitake of various inonopolies, except those ® increased. 

IM2 ; but though jRnAlt It Is secure, and might be easily At the same time, however, the .jje other 

enlarged. It hsu a m^ably gwxl mole, on which Is the a circumstance which In so far countervaiioo 


among the optot vegrtanle products, lobacro is pnm i- 
pally Imported from Ceylon, and is a government nm- 
nopoiy, from which the rajah is stated to derive a revemic 
of 13 lacs of rupees a year. {Colchrookc in Ihrcnur 
Rep.) Elephants, buffaloes, and large tigers Inluiliit tim 
more remote parts, and ivory, bees’ wax, and oim; oiIxt 
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improvcmente. In 1814, the country reverted to Itg for- carried away gait, sulphur, lead, and Turkish mannfac- 
mer authorities, and since then, the old order of thjngs tureg ; hrinKing in return the raw prodiu tions of the Cau- 
ls said to have been in a great measure revived. casus, slaves, &c. But the treaty of Adrianople, by open- 

Travancore, being an Integral portion of the anc. Ingthe Black Sea to Kuropeatj ships, restored the old 
Malabar, the prevailing usages and customs are generally channel of communication between Kurope and India, 
similar to those which prevail along the adjacent parts Persia, &c. through Trebizond ; and the Ilussian policy 
of the W. coast of Hindostan. The sovereignty of the of 1831, by putting an end to the immunities enjoyed by 
country, honorary dignities, and even property, descend tiie Russian ports S. of the Caucasus, has given Trebi- 
in the female line, as in Cauara, &c. The ruling family zond an importance it did ijot previously possess. Its 
is Hindoo, and the principal part of the pop. consists of principal articles of Import are manufactured cottons. 
Brahmins and Naira; but there are also many Moplays mostly from Great Britain, sugar, coffee, rum, salt, tin, 
(Mohampiedans), and it is estimated that, in 'iVavancorc wine, Ac. More than half the articles imported are des- 
and Cochin, there are 100,000 Syrian Christians. In fined for Persia; and while, in 183<), only 6,000 hales of 
some communities, Christian churches are considerably European merchandise passed througli Trebizond on 
more numerous than pagodas or mosques. The Tra- their way to that cimntry, in 1835, nearly 20,000 proceeded 
vancore rajah, about the middle of last century, sub- ^ the same track to the same destination. (IJrarU.) 
dued most of the smaller states in Ids neighbourhood. The exports to Kurojw consist of silk, sheep’s wool, to- 
and extended his dom. to their present limits, but, In bacco, carjiets, shauls, galls, and drugs of various sorts, 
1790, these would have fallen a nrey to Tippoo Saib hut ; box-wood, nuts, &e.,with some wax, honey, and beans to 
for our Intervention The final subsidiary treaty with j Constantinople ; hut all in comparatively trifling quanti- 
thc British was entered into in 1809. Travancore fur- j ties. Rich veins of copper and lead exist in the nelgh- 
nishes to the Anglo-Indian army a contingent of 3 l>at- Iiouring mountains, but they are badly, If at all, wrought ; 
talions of infantry, and 8 lacs of rupees a year to the ! but as the export of timber and corn is no longer prohl- 
Indlan treasury. Total revenue, in 1820-27, 40,42.f>4.5 | hiteil iiy tlie Turks, it Is not so difficult as formerly to 
rupees : expenditure, including subsidy, 37,08,392 rupees. ; obtain return cargoes. 

Principal towns,' Trivanderum, the cap., Anjongo and This city wa.H originally founded by a colony from 
Qiiilon i Travancore, the former cap., is now in a st.ite Sinope, hut suhseque;uly outstripped its parent city, 
of decav. {Pari. R<fs., &c.) I and all its sister ports along the coast, in wealth and im- 

TRKBIZOND (an. ’Jrapezvs), a city and sea-port of portance. It was a flourishing emporium when it was 
Asia Minor, on the S.E. coast of the Black Sea, 120 m. reached by Xeuojdion, and the ten thousand at the close 
N.W. Erseroum ; lat. 40^ P N., long. SiP 44' 52" E. of their memorable retreat. It continued to be an im- 
Pop. variously Cbtlmated at from Ifj.OW to 30,000. The p<jrtant city of the Greek empire till the subjugation of 
town is built on the slope of a hill declining to the sea, the latter by the Crusaders ; when its duke of tlie Com- 
and backed by Steen eminences rising heliind. Its central neni family assumed the dignity of emperor. His 
portion is surrounded by a castelluh'd and lofty wail ; on dominion extended from Sinope to the Phasis, and his 
either side of the walled portion is a deep ravine, filled family reigned for .more than 260 years, till iVebizond 
with trees and gardens, both ravines being crossed by came into the possession of the Turks in 14G0. {Smith 
bridges. Overlooking tlio town is a citadel ; hut it is and Dwiehf, /fmYirc/ie.s, ^c., 4.54—4.58. j Gcog. Journal, 
dilapidated and negleeted, and commanded by neighbour-, vl. vii. ; Kinneir's Asia Minor ; Com. Diet., ^c.) 
iug heights. The walls of the city are, however, suffi- TREGONY, a market town of England, co. Cornwall, 
ciently strong to serve as a defence against troops without hund. Powder, par. Cuby, on the Fal, IG in. S.W. Bod- 
artillery. The space included within the walls is of great min. Area of the par. of Cuby, 2,410 acres. Pop. in 
extent, but it is principally filled with gardens and plan- 1831. 1,282. This insignificant place would not have been 
tations. I'he houses, which are mo.«tly built of stone and worth notice in a work of this kind, but for the circuin- 
liine, and roofed with red tiles, have in general only a stance of its having sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 
ground-floor, and as each is environed by a g.ardcn, tlie 1.590 down to th<^ passing of the Reform Act, when it was 
town from the sea has the appearance of a forest, scarcely most prop«*rly disfrancliised. The right of election was 
a house being visible. 'I'he walUni city is solely inhahit(*d in potwallopers residing within the bor. The pop. is 
by Mohainm^ans ; the Christians live outside the walls almost exclusively agricultural. 

(principally in the eastern suburb), where are also most 'J'KENT (an. Tridcw/uwi). a town of the Tyrol, hut 
of the bazaars and khans. Be^iiles nearly 20 churches witliin tlie natural limits of Italy, on the Adige, which 
and chapels, still retained for the service of the Greeks is here crossed by a fine liridge, 14 m. N.N.K. Roveredo, 
and Armenians, almost all the mosques have formerly lat. 4G° G' 2G" N., long. 11*^3' 45" E. Pop. 13,000. It is 
been Christian churclics. 'The handsomest mosque is seated in a small hut heautifid valley ; being, however, 
that of St. Sophia, 1 in. W. of the city. “ It is of small from its elevation, exceedingly cold in winter, and. from 
dimensions, built of hewn stone, in the form of a cross, the reflection of the surrounding mountains, equally hot 
and divided into a n^ve and 2 aisles, liglited from a cupola in summer. It is surrounded by a pretty higli wall, is 
supported by 4 marble pillars. 'Phe principal entrance is well built with houses in the Italian style, has well. paved 
adorned with 4 white marble Corinthian columns: the though irregular, narrow, and dirty streets, and a square 
Roman eagle is conspicuous over tlie gate ; below it are ornamented with a handsome fountain. The palace bc- 
tmmbcrg of small reliefs, and a hiuuitirul cornice runs longing to the old priuce-tdshops of 'rreut, in n corrupt 
round the exterior of the edifice." {Kinneir's Asia Gothic style, is of large dimensions, has some good 
A/iwor, p.337.) Several ofthe other mosques and churches apartments, fine fresco paintings, rare marbles, and ex- 
are in the same stylo ; hut the most curious edifice in tlie tensive gardens. It has also a cathedral and several 
city Is the bexestein, a huge square structure with two other churches ; in one of w hich, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
small windows in eaah front, probably erected by the the famous council held its meetings. In 1805, tlie roof 
Cenoesc as a powder-magazine, {lb. p. 34i.) A high of this church fell in, and we have not learned whether 
square tower and the ma.s8y remn^ts of many other the original picture representing one ofthe sittings of the 
buildings crown the eminences nearthc mosque of St. council, with portraits of its more distinguished members, 
Sophia ; but none of these, nor any other remains at Trc- that belonged to this church, escaped being dcstroyeti. 
bizond, are of an age anterior to the Christian wra, and {Rampoldi, iii. 1245.) It hasalsothree convents for monks, 
Mr. Hamilton regards all the existing ruins, called Ge- and a nunnery, a large hospital, an orphan asylum, a 
noese by the I'urks and Greeks, as clearly Byzantine, lyceum with several profe88«>r8. a cyronasium, &c. ; with 
{Geog. Journ,,m\. A%.) manufactures of silk and other fabrics. It is one of the 

IVebizond has two ports ; one on either side of a small 8e.ats of the transit trade lK*twe‘en Germany and Itidy ; 
peninsula projecting from the town into the sea. That and exports wine, corn, tobacco, and iron, produced in 
on the E. is the best sheltered, and is the place of an- the surrounding country. 

chorage for the largest ships. It is exposed to all but S. This town, which is very anciOnt, becama, in the 
gales ; but it does not appear that with ordinary precau- middle ages, the cap. of a lordship under its bishops,- by 
tion suiy danger need be apprehended. The ground from whom, in 13G.3, it was united to the 1 yrol. In which it 
J to ^m. K. from the point is clean, and holds extremely has since lieen comprised. 'The bisliopric was secularise 
well. Ships moor with open hawser to the N. and a good in 18G3 ; but the bishop is still in the enjoyment of a hand- 
hawser and stream-anchor on shore as a stern-fast. At some revenue. Uuder the French it was the CAp.of the 
night the wind always comes oflf the land. After the an- dep. of the U pper Adige, and is now the seat of the govern- 
tumnal equinox, the Turkish and European vessels resort meiit of the circle of the same name. ( Marcel de Sep es, 
to Platana, an open rc^stead, about 7 m. to the W. of yovage de Tyrol, ii. 362. ; Eustace, i. 102., 8vo. to., &c.) 
Trebizond. {Com. Diet, i Brant, \n Geog. Joum.) in But the celebrity of Trent is entirely owing to its having 
antiquity, and in more modern times previously to the been selected as the place of meeting lor the famous 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks and the exclu- general 4;ouncil of the church, convoked by Pope 
Sion of all foreign vessels from the Black Sea, Trebizond Paul III., and which, afrer much procrastination, met 
was the seat of an extensive trade. It is the natural cm- for business on Dec. 18. 1545, and continued, thoujdi 
porium of all the countries to the S.E. of the Bladk Sea, with several interruptions, through 25 sessions, till i5CT, 
from Kari on the B.; round by Diarbekir to Amasla on under three successive pontifls. It coi^isied of dig- 
the W. Previously to 1830, however. Its trade had nitarles of the church, repr^ntativos (rf the dlflbront 
dwindled to the export of alew producU of the country universities, and of ambassadort .from the princes and 
to Constnntinople, the import of Iron from Taganrog, and states attached to the commiffilotf of Rome. It was in- 
a traffic with Abassah, carried on in small craR, which tc.:ded to revise, fix, and declare the doctrines of the 
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church, to remove the abuses that had crept into Its 

government, and the conduct of its functiunarief, — 

- - ^uccnrrpre ln]>si!i 

LcKibiiii, ct roiNos rrv«H-are in prl.UiiiH iiinres, 
and, if possible, to restore peace and tmity to the church. 
It mav be said to have fully accomplished the first object, 
and, m some degree, also, the second ; but, as might 
easily have been foreseen, it wholly failed in the third 
obj(*ct, or in the attempt to smooth the dilferences and 
allay the violent struggles and animosities that then 
divided and agitatetl tlie f.’hrlstian world. The consti. 
tutiou of the council, ituh’e<l, and the commanding in- 
fluence which the papal legates early ac«^ui red over its 
deliberations, deprived it of all pretence to the character 
of an Impartial tribunal, and f.illy ju.stified the Pro- 
testants in repudiating its authority and r«‘jc*etlng its 
decrees. The latter were suhsn ilied hy •2.'i5 legates, car- 
dinals, archbishops, hishops, and other dignitaries, and 
have been generally admlttiHl to eoutain, .along with the 
creed Pope Pins IV., a complrti', authoritative, and 
well-digested synopsis of the principles and doctrines of 
the K CiUlndic religion. 

The intrigues ol w hich this council was the theatre 
have been deveh'ped with singular talent hy S.arpi, in 
l)is famous ilhtory of the VonnrH of Trr7tt. Hut as 
S.arpi was the Implac.ihle enemy of the court of Home, 
and lias dextQrously ende.ivoured^o show that its preten- 
sions were almost always unionnded, and its .advocates 
in the council almost ahvavs in the wrong, his con- 
rluslons. or, ratlier, the conelusions drawn by the reailer 
from hi.« statements, are not always to b»‘ depeiidcal on. 
The history of .S.irpi, though an .ahfe aiul ingenious, can- 
not be said to bean lionest or trustw'orthy work. Tira- 
tioschi cautiously says of it, " lo .son hrn di .vo.s- 

ir'TK’re, chc ffli si dt'bha credere, do eh' ei ranmfn, .solo 
jH'rcht egli il raa)7ita ! ( I.ettcratura Italiana, viii, 131., 

ediz. Modena, 1793 ) 

Thk.nt, a river of England, being next to tlie 
Thames and Severn, by far th<‘ most Important stream 
in that part of the U. Kingdom, not only on account of 
the length of Its course, but of the fertile districts 
through which it passes, the Immense number of canals 
with which it communicates, and ttie considerable rivers 
it receives in its progress. 

It has its source near the Cheshire bonier. In the 
moorlands of Htafl’ordshire, about 4 m. N. from Hurslem. 
At first its course is nearly S.K., when it makes a sudden 
turn by the K. to the N. near Burton-on-Trent. It 
afterwards divides Leicestershire from Derbyshire ; and 
inirsuing a N.E. course, by Nottingham to Newark, it 
turns more and more to tne N. After dividing Not- 
tinghamshire and Lineolnshire, and passing (lains- 
borough, it enters Lineolnshire at West Stockwith ; and 
flowing N., with a little inclination to the K., unites with 
the great te.stuary of the Humber, at a place called Trent- 
falls. It may be navigated by ves.s<J.s of 200 tons as far 
as Gainsborough, and hy barges sk far as Bur(<»n-ou- 
Trent, a distance of about 1 17 m., having in this length- 
ened course a fall to low-- water mark of only 1 IH ft., or 
very near a foot per mile. From Burton-on-’l'rcnt to its 
source, the rise of the river If about 370 ft. ; at lea.st, the 
summit level of the CaldoQ Ibnal, which passes near the 
head of the Trent, is 4<>4 ft. above the sea. {^Priestley's 
Map qf Canals, kc . ) 

Of the subsidiary streams that fall into the Trent, the 
most considerable are the Blythe, Tame, Dove, Der- 
went, and Soar j but of these it is only necessary to 
notice the last two. ITie Derwent rises in that part of 
Derbyshire called the Peak ; after passing Matlock, 
Cromford, and Derby, it has a circuitous course from the 
latter to Wilden Ferry, where it unites with the Trent. 

It is navigable a* far as Derby about 13m.; but it has 
been superseded, as a channel of communication, by the 
Derby canal. The Soar rises E. from Wincklcy, In 
l.eicestershire, it flows through a rich grazing country, 
and more than half encompasses the ancient town of 
Leicester. After receiving the Wrake, its course is N., 
with a liatle incUniinon to the W., till, passing Longh- 
borough.U falls into the Trent near Cavendish Bridge. 

It is navigable to near Loughborough, a distance of 
about 7 m. 

The canals that communicate with the Trent are of 
the greatest importance : assisted by them, it affords an 
easy means of export for the manufactures of a large 
district of Lancashire ; the salt of Cheshire ; the prmiucc 
of the Potteries of Staffordshire ; the coal of Derbyshire ; 
and the agricultural products of Nottinghamshire, Lei- 
cestershire, and Idncninshire. It also opens a com- 
munication with the sea by way of Lincoln and Boston ; 
through which channels, as well as the Humber, the 
articles above enumerated arc conveyed ; and, in return, 
the interior of the country is supplied, cither by Hull 
and Gainsborough, or Boston and Lincoln, with such 
commodities sui are re4}uiietl by an immense population. 

( PrirHlry's Trralise^ 4 m $Jvrrs, Ctinals, Ac. p. r>Ml.) 

TIIKNTON, a town dr city of the V. States, state 
New Jersey, of which it is the cap., though not the 
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largest town, co. Hunterdon ; on the Delaware, at the 
head of the sloop-nnvigation, 30 m. N.E. Philadelphia, 
lat. 40*^ 13' N., long. AH' W. Pop., in 1840. 4,m. 
It is regularly laid out, and well btiilt ; the state house, 
prison, various churches, the bunk, and several cotton 
factories, are among the most conspicuous buildings. 
The river is here crossed, immediately below the falls, 
by a covered wooden bridge, 1.000 ft. in length. The 
Delaware and Raritan canal passes through the town; 
and IVenton communicates with New Brunswick by a 
railway 27 m. in length. (American Almanac, 1841.) 
It is famous in the history of the American revolution for 
the victory g.iJned over the British and Hessians, Dec. 2fi. 
I77fi, by tne troops under Wasldugtoti. whose decision 
and intrepidity on the occasion materially promoted the 
progress of the Revolution. (Encyc. Gcog., Amer. edit. ; 
Stuart's Atru'rica, I. .3^2.) 

TREVES (Ger. '/Wrr), a city of the Prussian dom., 
rov. Rhine, cap. of a rt*g. of the same name, on the 
lo.selle. near its confiiieuce with the Saar, and near the 
frontier of Luxembourg, fiOm. S. W. Cobleiitz, lat. 
49^ tv/ 37" N., long, fd 3K' 20" K. Fop. in IHUH, 14,941. 
Streets broad and straight, ; and some of thepahb<' build- 
ings .ire imposing, Aniougthe latter may be specified the 
cuthedral, remarkable for its altars and marble gallery ; 
thechurch of .St. Simeon, of great antiquity; the elector'.s 
palace, now turned into barracks; the bridge over the 
Moselle, OlW) 11. in length, the piers of which are supposed 
to haie b<*en tiuilt in the 2Hth year of tlie Christian ;era ; 
the gate of Mars (Porta Martis), of colossal dim(Misioi;s 
and great antiquity, tVe, Its ancient university wa.s suj)- 
pressed in 1791, hut it has a coll<*ge or seminary for tin? 
eilueation of Catholic clergymen, a gymnasium, a col- 
lection of medals, ami a })uhlic library, both of wliich 
belonged to f)i«‘ univiTsity ; tlto latter comprises above 
H0,0t)0 vols., many of which are scarce and valuable: it 
has also several liosnit.ils, and a theatre?. It is the seat 
of the government, na.s a prov. council, a trilmnal «if 
app<*al for the prov., a tribunal of commorrei, ^tc., with 
manufactures of linen, woollen, and cotton stull’s. Boats 
for the navigation of tlie Rhine are built here ; and it 
has a considerable tra<le in Moselle wine, &c. 

Treves is, perhaps, the most ancient, and was long the 
most celebrated, of the (ierman cities. A Roman colony 
Wtus planteil in it during the reign of Augustus ; and 
thence it was called Anfiustn 'J'revirormn. From that 
period it became a place of great importance, and w as 
reckoned one of the Inilwarks of the empire on tlu? side 
of Germany.. Constantine the (ireat and several other 
emperc»rs occasionally resi«led in Treves. Ammimms 
Marcellinus calls it Domicilimn principum ctarnm (lib. 
Ift. 8, 27.) Ausonliis, in his poem be Claris Urbibus, 
celebrates its tiraises, anil notices the extensive com- 
merce it carrie«lon by tlie Moselle. Besides the bridge, the 
Porta Martis, kc., other remains of buildings that silll 
exist, and many coins and relics found in the town and 
its vicinity, attest the power and siilgpidour of its Homan 
masters. Beyond its walls are the ruins of an ampiil- 
theatre, cut in the side of a hill, where Constantine is 
*.aid to have exposed some thousand Gauls to lie toru hy 
wild be.asts. Treves was successively laid waste by tlie 
Huns, Goths, Vandals, and Franks, and as often rebuilt. 

It was for a lengthened period the cap. of the arch- 
bishopric or electorate of Cleves. Latterly the pop. lias 
increased considerably ; though there is little prolKibility 
that it will ever recover its ancient fame and imporUnce. 
(Cellarii, Notit. Orbis Antiqui. i. 317. ; Schrciber, S(C.) - 
TREVISO (nn.^arvisium), a town of Austrian Italy; 

r irov, Venice, cap.'^eleg. of its own name; on the Silo, 

6 m. N. by W. Venice. Pop. in 1837, ll,.m It is ir- 
regularly built, and i.s surrounded by old walls. Most 
of the 8trm?ts are wide and w ell pav^, with colonnades 
in front of the hou-ses ; and there are numerous palozzi 
and religious structures. The old cathedral of St. Peter, 
a fine though unfinished structure, has in it a painting 
bv Titian, and others by P. Bordono (a native of Tre- 
viso), Domenichino, &c. The Gothic church of S. Nicolo, 
the town house, and theatre, are good biiildingi ; atul in 
the monte di pieta Is a fine picture by Giorgione. Tre- 
viso is a bishop’s see, and has an episcopal seminaiy. 
gvmnasium, public library, botanic garden, several hos- 
pitals, a castle, theatre, &c. The uutversity, al'terwards 
removed to Padua, was first established here. A large 
hardware factory, an extensive pottery, and manufactory 
of silk twist and sHiffs, woollen cloths, paiier, anil cut- 
lery, with aorne trade In corn, wine, cattle, fruit, kc-, 
occupy most part of the inhabs. A largo fair is held each 
year, from the 3d to the 18th of October. This town 
appears to have bi?pn a Homan municipium. Under the 
Lombards, it was the cap. of on© of the two marches or 
margraviates which they established on the confines ot 
their kingdom in Italy (Ancona having been the cafi. 
of the other). Under the Frenchtit was the cap. ol the 
dep. Tagllamento. Napoleon conferred the title of 
of Treviso on Marshal Mortier. {Kantpoldi ; Austr. 
Nat. Encyc.) f 

TREVOUX (an. Trtviat, or Tritium), a town ol 
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Franco, dep. Ain, rap. arrond. on the declivity of a hill, 
on the Sa6ue, 13 ni. N. Lvojis. Pop., in 183f), 2,329. 

It was formerly surrounded l>y walls and towers ; and, on 
tiie summit of the hill on which It Is built, arc the ruins 
of its old castle, commanding a must extensive view 
over the surrounding plain. It has an antiquated ap- 
pearance, wltli narrow streets, and inean-looking houses. 
Having been formerly the can. of the principality of 
Uombes, and the seat of a parliament, courts of justice, 
a mint, &c., it has still to boast of some consideraide 
ancient edifices, including the liall in which the parlia- 
ment meet, the hall of the courts of justice, an hospital 
founded by Anne Marie liouise D'Orleans, a quay on 
the Saf>ne, Ac. It lias, also, a tribunal of original juris- 
diction ; a elotli maiuifacbrry ; a royal establishment 
for tlie retining and assay of gold and silver ; and some 
trade in the products of tlie surrounding country. It is 
very ancient. The emperor Severus defeated, anno 197, 
his competitor Albinos under its walls. 

Trevoux has attained to considerable distinction in 
literary history. I.oiiis Auguste de Bourbon, prince of 
Doinbes, endeavoured to make it a sort of literary 
capital, and, in this view, he estalilished, in Ifififi, a con- 
siderable printing-otlice in the town, in which ho also 
intendeii to found a college. And not long after, or, in 
1701, tlie well known and very learned monthly pub- 
lication, entitled the Journal de Trevoux, conducted by 
the Jesuits, began to issue from this pre.ss ; where it 
continued to be printed till 1731, wIkmi it. was transferred 
to Paris. Here, also, api>eared, in 1701, the first edition 
of the Dictionnnire de Trevoux, in 3 vols. folio. There 
were several subsequent editions of this vuiuabic work, 
most of which, however, were priiittid and published in 
Paris. Oftlie.se the last and best edition, in 1771, was so 
much enlarged as to comprise 8 vol.s. folio. {Hugo, art. 
Ain ; Moreri, art. Trevoux.) 

THICALA or THIKHAIA (an. Tricca), a town of 
European Turkey, cap. of the prov. of same name, iden- 
tical with the an. Tiuissaly, on tlie E. side of a mountain 
ridge, 2 m. N. from the Sclymbria (an. Peneus), and 
37 m. W. by S. Larissa. Pop. estimated at from 10,000 
to 12,(K)0, chiefly Turks. It is of considerable extent ; 
and the houses being intermixed with gardens and trees, 
it appears to be built in a wood, and tiie lofty minarets 
of its mosques rising aliove the trees give it a picturesque 
appearance, it lias several Greek churches and .syna- 
gogues. At the heiglit of iO or 12 ft. above the pavement 
a wooden trcllis-wurk interwoven with vines is carrictl 
over the streets, completely sliading the passengers be- 
low. The shops are clean, and tolerably well furnished, 
and their posst-ssors, who are cliiefiy (iroeks or Jews, 
have a respectable appearance. {HolUtnA'a Trav p. 249.) 
According to Strabo, this city had a magnificent temple 
of iEsculaidus ; but no tr.ices of this edifice are now 
known to be extant. On a hill above tiie town are the 
ruins of a castle apparently dating Irom tiie time ofAhe 
Greek emperors, and commanding a fine view over* the 
plains of ThessjUy. Tiiese are depastured by mmierous 
flocks (»f sheep, and abso produce a good deal of cotton, 
the manufacture of blankets, coarse woollens, and cotton 
stufl's, occupying many of the inhabs. of Tricala. Its 
trade is also pretty extensive, fnmi its Iwing on the prin- 
cipal road from Yanina to Constantinople, and com- 
manding tlie only pass by which supplies of corn and 
other rtrovlsions are brought from Thessaly Into Alba- j 
nia. Tlie latter circumst^iiice renders it important as a 1 
iniiitary post. {Hughes, Trav. in Albania, ifc. i. 130. ; ! 
^Cramer's Anc. Greece.) 

TRICH INOPOLY, a distr. of British India, pre8i<l. 
Madras, chiefly between lat. 10° 30' and l\o 30' N., and 
long. 780 i(y 79^30' E., having N. Salem and S. 
Arcot, E. Tanjore, S. the latter and Madura, and W. 
Salem and Coimbatore. Area, 3,109 so. m. P()p., in 
1H36-7, .*^54,730. The Cavery runs from W . to E. through 
the country, irrigating a consideralile extent of rice 
bind. In addition to rice, sugar-cane, with tobacco and 
betel-leaf, are grown in tlie tracts watered by tanks and 
Wells: in the drylands the otlier usual products of the 
i.arnatic are extensively cultivated, and there is good 
pasturage for sheep and cattle, wiiich are numerous, 
the principal imports are glue, oil, tobacco, pepper, and 
Hieca nut; while the exports comprise cloth, indigo, 
saltpetre, and cotton. The principal manufactures are 
cloth, for domestic use, ancRiidigo, with some subsitliary 
’ o, ^ baade in the town of Trichtnopoly (wliich .see), 
total land revenue, in IH.%-7, 1,428,855 rupees. 

^ a large fortified town of Briti.sh India, 

Py!:®'”* cap. of the above distr., on the Cavery, 

i»h m^. S).W. Madras. Pop., exclusive of troops, esti- 
mated at 74,i)00. ( Madras Almanac.) It is of an oblong 
, m. in length, N. to S., by about J ni. in 

oreacUh. Exclusive of some outworks, it Is surrounded 
oy a double wall and ditch, with a covert way and glacis, 
imt Us defences are now mostly in a ruinous state, 
except the citadel near its N. oxtremity, which, being 
.1 ”” *** elevated rock, commanifs any military 
I<^»ation8 carried on in any part of the vicinity. On 
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this rock also stands a large and massive pagoda, and a 
pillared square building, with a statue of Hanuraati, 
occupies the highest peak, while in the S. face of the 
rock is a small sculptured excavation in the style of some 
of the cave temnles at Kllora. The jewellery made at 
Trichinopoly liati formerly much celebrity ; and Trichi- 
iiopoly cliaius are still in request. Cotton cloths, table 
linen, harness, Ac., are made here; ami the town is an 
emporium for a great variety of manufactures. It is 
well adapted for a military station, as, besides being well 
supplied with difl'erent kinds of merchandize and arti- 
sans, the roads about it are so good as to admit, at every 
se.'ison, of an easy communication with Madras, Vellore, 
and Mysore. Hence, also, diverge all tlie great roads 
leading to Tanjore, Madura, and Dindigiil, the three 
chief stations in the S. part of India. {Madras Al- 
manac, ^c. ) 

TRIESTE (an. Tergeate), a town and principal sea- 
port of the Austrian empire, cap. gov. and circ. of its 
own name, prov. Illyria, on the Adriatic, near its N.E. 
extremity, 73 m. E. by N. Venice. Lat. 45° .38' 37" N., 
long. 13° 40' 27" K. Pop. in 1836, of the city only, 51,346, 
The pop. of the town and its district, comprising about 
40 sq.m., amounted, in 18.39, to 75,551, having increased 
to that amount from 46. 323 in 1821 ! {Bowring'a Rep. ; 
Berghnua.) Trieste is divided into the old town, the new 
town, or "J'lieresienstadt, the Josei>l)stadt, and the Frau- 
zenvorstadt ( Francis’ xuluirb) ; the old town stands at tlie 
foot and on the (lecli"ty of a steep hill crowned by the 
citadel : it lias dark, narrow, winding, and frequently 
steep streets, with gloomy-looking houses, and is sur- 
rounded by the remains of ancient fortifications. 'I'he 
new town, immediately N.W of the former, and built on 
level ground, partly taken from tlie sea, consists, on the 
contrary, of handsome streets, crossing each other at 
right angles, and lineii with neat buildings. It is par- 
tially interseeted by the canal cut by Maria Theresa, by 
means of which vessels drawing 9 or 10 ft. water may 
load and unload at the doors of tlie wareliouses. Be- 
tween the new and old towns runs the Corao, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, broad but winding, furnished with 
good simps and cofTce- houses, ami opening successively 
into spacious and liamlsomo squares. The principal of 
these is the Pinxxa-drandc, witli a fine public fountain, 
and the column ami st.itue of the Emperor Charles VI., 
to whom Trieste is principally indebted for its import- 
ance in modern times. In this square the great vegetable 
and fruit market is held, and on one side of it is the 
loeanda-grande, or principal hotel, commanding a fine 
view of tlie harbour. The exchange, the finest building 
in the city, stands in another .square, in whicli is a statue 
of T.oopohi 1. Continual improvements appear to be 
taking place in and around Trieste ; many new streets 
and promenades have been laid out, and public walks' 
planted witli trees ; new moles, and a gigantic hospital, 
the cost of erecting w hich has been estimated at 800,900 
florins, have very recently been constructed. 

'file cathedral, in the old town, is supposed to occupy 
the site of a temple of Jupiter. It i.s m the Byzantine 
stvle ; its interior, like St. Mark's at Venice, is orna- 
mented with mosaics ; and many Roman inscriptions, 
carvings. Ac., are built up in the walls. It contains 
the monument of VVinkelraunn the antiquary, autlior 
of the famous work, Histoire de TArt chix TAnti- 
quite, assassinated here in 1768. Tiiere are 5 other 
Bom. Catlmlie, 2 Protestant, and 2 (^cek churches, a 
synagogue, and an English chapel. The finest of these 
edifices are tlie Greek churches, particularly that at the 
head of the great canal, with a m.agnificent marble altar, 
.ami an organ esteemed among the best in Italy. The 
church of tlie Jesuits merits attention liy its architecture 
and fine paintings, and tlie palace of the governor is also 
an imposing structure : tlie hand.soniest residence is 
the house lormerly belonging to a Greek merchant of 
the name of rarciolli, who, having begun business in 
Trieste almo.st as a pedlar, is said to have died worth 
I.O(KM)00/. sterling! (Spencer.) The castle formerly 
constituted the main pi otectiiin ofHie tow n and harbour, 
and is still maintained in a tolelWble state of defence. 
Tlie gre.at theatre is spacious, and there are several 
minor theatres. .Among otfier objects worthy of notice 
arc the barracks, post-hou.se, dockyard, lazarettos, one 
of wliich i.s amomr the most perfect eslalilisliments of its 
kind, and tlie terrace of the casino ornamenti'd with 
several .statues. 

Trieste is in the S. what Hamburg Is in the N., the 
great commercial entrepot of Germany. A harbour, 
which, tlmngh rather limited in size, is easy of access 
and convenient, has been formed by the Tlicresian Mole, 
founded on a ledge of sunken rock, and projecting N.W. 
into tlie sea from the S. extremity ot the old town. 
At its termination has been formed an irregular plat- 
form about 1,100 ft. in circ., on which have been erected 
a fortress and light-hou.<;e, with an intermittent light 
KlTi ft. above the sea. Another light-house, having the 
lantern 103 ft. above the .sea, has been erected on the 
uolnt of Salvore, about 18 m. W. by S. Trieste. The 
l 3 F 3 
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port, with the Mole, forms a crescent i| m. in length, 
bekig m continu^ qn«y, facRtl with hewn stones, and 
WMt stairs and jetties for the convenience of omhark- 
ation. Ou the N. side of the port is a dock or harbour, 
appropriated exclusively for vessels performing qua- 
rantine. It is walled round, and furnished with hotels, 
wat^ouses, and every sort of accommodation for pas- 
sengers and goods. Ships under 300 tons burden lie 
close to the quavs ; those ©greater size mooring in the 
roads in front or the city. The principal defects of the 
port are its limited size, and its being exposed to N.VV. 
winds, which sometimes throw in a heavy sea. The 
gales, however, are seldom of long continuance ; and 
the holding ground being good, when proper precautions 
are taken, no accident occurs. 

Trieste being a free port, goods destined for its con- 
sumption, and that of the adjoining territory, pjiy no 
duties ; but such as are taken into the interior fur con- 
sumption py, of course, the duties in the Austrian tariff. 
The transit duties and shipping charges are extremely 
reasonable. 

The exports are very various, consisting partly of the 
raw and prtly of the manufactured .products of Austria 
Proper, Illyria, Dalmatia, Hungary, and Italy ; with 
foreign articles imported and warehoused. Among the 
prinmpl articles of raw produce may bo spccitied, corn, 
chiefly wheat and maize, with rice, wine, oil, shumac, 
tobacco, wax, &c. : silk, silk rags ^d waste, hemp, wool, 
flax, linen rags, hides, furs, skins, ^c. ; the produce of 
the mines mako.s an important item, consisting of quick- 
silver, cinnabar, iron, lead, copper, brass, litharge, alum, 
vitriol, &c. i the forests of Carniola furnish timber, for 
ship-building and other purposes, of excellent ouality, 
ana in ^eat abundance, witn strives, cork wood, box, 
hoops, he , ; marble also ranks under this head. Of 
manu^tur^ articles, the most importiint arc, thrown 
silk, silk stuffs, printcii cottons from Austria and Swit- 
zerland, coarse and tine linens, and all sorts of loatlicr ; 
under this bead are also ranked soap, Venetian treacle, 
liqueurs, ftc., with jewellery, tools and utensils of all 
sorts, glass ware and mirrors. V'enctian licads, refined 
sugar, and a host of other articles. Trieste is also a coii- 
stuerable dfpdt for all sorts of produce from the illack 
Sea, I'urkey, and Kgypt. 

The principal articles of importation consist of sugar, 
coflee, dye-stuffs, cotton goods and cotton yarn, silks, 
oil, tin plates, suited fish, and a ho.st of other articles. 
n»e value of the imports alw.-iys exceeds that of ilie ex- 
ports, occasioned in part by their being suiwequently 
transshipped to oilier ports, utul partly by there being an 
excess of exports as compared with imports from other 
parts of the empire. We subjoin 
An Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles 
of Forol^ Kaw Produce Imported into 1'rieste during 
each of the three years ending with IMO. 


TRINCOMALEE. 

Trieste is the seat of the administration for its gov. 
and the Illyrian coast, of courts for the town and circle, 
a tribunal of commerce, the central board of iiealtlVfor 
the empire, and a boanl of police, See., and is a bishop’s 
see. It has an imperial Hcademy, a school of navigation, 
norma), female, Jewish, Greek, and elementary schools, 
many charitable institutions and learned societies, aiul 
several periodical publications. There are no public 
banks, but several private establishments of undoubted 
solidity, and various insurance offices. Trieste has ma- 
nufactures of rosoglio, wax-lights, leather, soap, playing 
cards, musical instruments, &c., with dyeiug-houscs, 
sugar refineries, potteries, and distilleries. It commu- 
nicates by dtlifitytce three times a week with Vienna ; and 
by steam packets once a month with Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, and contiiumlly with Venice and other towns 
on the Adriatic. It is better supplied with provisions 
than might have been expected from the sterility of its 
environs ; they are supplied chiefly from Dalmatia and 
the country round Venice. But notwithstanding the 
cheapness of most articles, owing to the absence of 
duties, 'I’ricste is not a desirable residence for persons 
not engaged in business. Water is scarce and bad; 
tho climate is In extremes ; and the K. N.Ti. wind, 
knimn by the name of Bora, is very piercing. A mixture 
of all nations is met with licre, and all the principal mer- 
chants and traders are foreigners. German is sr^en by 
tho authorities and in the public offices, but Italian is 
the prevailing language of the middle classes, wliile the 
lower speak a Slavonic dialect. 

Traces of an amphitheatre and other Homan remains 
exist at Trieste. During the middle ages it was the cap. 
of a small republic ; but its history presents little re- 
markable till 1719, when Charles VI, made it a free port. 
The French took it in 1797, and again under Massena in 
IH(»5. (Ausir. Kat. Eney. } Berghaus } Bowring's 
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Articles. 

; 185». } 1H.-W. 

18*0. 

Cstsls hgiMti (chchtt) - 

■■ ' (mat») - - ■ - 

C<K>cM {hiua and bomls) 

Comw Jdo.^ do.) - 

i l,:(x): 

2,176 

! H,iW 4,1 Hi 
120. >47 

.'‘,,.308 

H>6.17e 

Cotton,' A merican^snd Brazil (Ijaics) 

%i.mt 


Hldvs.'drY.ox and co^/no.) ^ ^ - 

Indigo (cnesu) .... 

(wmaB) 

Nankecfu b'leces) 

Pepper (centner*) 

Pimento (hax*) - . - . 

Hnin (casks) .... 
Hngwr, Cuba (boxes) 

^ GkTftZR ^ m m 

1 IN.IM 

4if; 

1«,I4.'>' 9,»S)0 

l.Hlii V,74V 
Y.IO*) 
14/H)l 14,241 
29,2.‘)*. 
1 4 GO.f I 2 j K2 1 

83,.3H2 

660 

43 

20 /WO 
1,1.60 
1.707 
2(^48 



— — * Weit*India^rlw*(ca3tt)***^^ • 

1 ^<>4 

1*^3 

— — I EsyptUn (pneksges) - . I 

— , East India (bags and esses) . 

, refined (botjshesds) 

8toekfidi (roKS) - - . - 1 

i,OZr,| 

362 .•),6.XS 

it /ml 12,101 

8l,l9n; HO/XHt 

497 

13,813 

47.700 


At an Atenge, the value of the imports into Trieste may 
amount to from 4 to ^ millions sterling. 

We arc^ Indebted Ji the Lloyd Austriaco for the fol- 
lowing returns respecting tiie navigation of Trieste durkig 
1839:-— 


Arrirsis. 

Vessels. 

1 Tons. 

ReiUag vessels ctMtsfed in roreten trade • 
Nteam reseels (ditto) . 

8«Uinz boeZs enesg^ in the coastinir tnde 
Steim twets (ditto) . • i 

Snuillcr craft (ditto) - 

Total 

Cleorsncei. 

24 

2Ji.68 

2tMI 

7,714 

22^253 

7,748 

106,712 

46/»90 

179,238 

12,667 

bdlMl 

VCMCIS. 

Tons. 

HsUInK rcssds engaged in the fortfign trade 
ntwsm ressels (ditto) - 

8s4iinf( boets engsged in the cosstinn irsde 
fkeMn boats (ditte) - 

Smaller craft (diuo) - 

Toisi 

1JJ07 

24 

SAM 

2ri3 

6,196 

1 236,3.63 
! 7,748 

1 J07,6»<l 

1 46Ji90 
143,982 

11,699 

FA2A69 


port on the lAimbardO' P’ met. States ; TurnbulVs Aus- 
tria, i. 361—382.; Spencer's Uersnany : Commercial 
Diet., hr.) 

TRIM, an inland town of Ireland, prov. Leinster, co. 
Meath, of which it Is the cap., on the lloyne, here crossed 
by a bridge, 25 m. N.W. by W. Dublin. Fop. in 18.11, 
3.282. 'I'hls is a very old town, having been given by 
llennfr ll., as part of the palatinate of Meath, to Hugh 
De Lacy. Tiie latter constructed the castle, which, 
from its extent, strength, and elevated situation on 
the banks of the river, w.is at once tho largest and most 
importtint of the numerous fortUications erected by tho 
English within the limits of the Pale. Tiie ruins sulfi. 
cicntly attest its ancient grandeur. On the other side c)f 
the river are the ruins or St, Mary’s Abbey, an ancient 
and extensive ediflee ; and there are some other ecclesi- 
astical remains. The town had, also, been stirroun<i(‘d 
by wails, considerable portions of which are still entire. 
Indeed it was anciently the occasional M^at of the lordt>- 
lieutonant; and several parliaments have been held 
within its walls. It was taken, without opposition, by 
Cromwell, in lf>49. 

At present, however, notwithstanding it is theco. town, 
Trim Is of little importance. Its principal pnbtic build- 
ing is the new co. gaol, an extensive structure on the 
radiating plan. It has also, an ancient par. church, a 
Rom. Calh. chapel, a dispensary, an infantry barrack, 
with a CO. infirmary, schools, 3rc. It returned 2 menis. 
to tho Irish II. of C. til) the Union, when it whs disfran- 
chised, and since then it has continued to decline. The 
assizes for the co. are held here, and general sessions 
twice a year, and petty sessions on alternate .Saturdays, lip 
is a constabulary station, and has a flour-mill, a brewery, 
and a tannery. Markets on Saturdays ; fairs March 27., 
Mays., Wednesd^ after Trinity Sunday, Oct. I., and 
Nov. 16. Post-office revenue In 1830, 384/. ; in 1836, 
377/. 

About 3 m. S. from the town, on the road leading to 
Summerhill, is Dangan, formerly the property of the Earl 
of Momlnjrton, and memorable as the birth-place of the 
Duke of Wellington. The house in which the peat 
general first saw the light has, however, been wholly 
pulled down ; but a handsome pillar, surmounted by a 
statue of his Grace, has been erected In the town, in com- 
memoration of his achievements, and of his connection 
with the vicinity. 

TRINCOMALEE, a maxit. town of Ceylon, on Us 
N.E. coast, near the entrance to one of the finest bays in 
the world, about 150 m. N.E. Colombo, lat. 8<5 .32' N-. 
long. 81f> 87' B. The town, which is but inconsiderable, 

Is built at fhe foot of a rock, on which Is the fort, oii 
the outside of a narrow peninsula or tongue of laau 
bounding the harbour on the E. It hat but few European 
inhabt., and, what is remarkable, few SIngalese; mo 
lower classes being principally Malabar R. Catholie*. 
The fortifications form a sweep of above I m. in length 
along the shore. Fort Frederick Is a station for four 
companies of a European regiment, a company of royiu 
enpneers and artillery, and detachments of the t ryion 
rifle corps. Fort Oitenberg, on the termination 
ridge of hUIs, about 3 m. S.W. Triucomalee, comman^f 
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the entrance of the harbour, and the dockyard doge 
beneath. It forms the hciid quarters of a detachment of 
nrUllery and a European company. The fortlHcatioiis 
here were mostly constructinl by the Portirguese: the 
Dutdi did little or nothing for the improvement of the 
place while in their possession. 

The harbour of Trlncomalco was styled by Nelson 
“ the finest harbour in the world.” It is almost land- 
locked, and the water is so deep that it is all but prac- 
ticable in many places to step from the shore on board 
large vessels moored alongside. During the N.E. mon- 
soon, when all the ships on the Coromandel coast and 
in the Bay of Bengal are obliged to put to sea, Trln- 
comalee Is their principal place of refuge, and a vessel 
from Madras can reach ft in two days. The town, which 
may be considered as the military cap. of Ceylon, sur- 
rendered to the English in 1795. {Hamilton; Modem 
Trav.s ^c.) 

THING, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Hertford, hund. Dacorum, on the London and Birming- 
ham railway, and on the road firom London to Aylesbury, 
30 m. N.W. London. Area of par. 7,.'M>0 acres. Pop. in 
18,31 , 8,488. The town consl.sts principally of two streets; 
it is tolerably well built, the houses being mostly modern. 
The church is an embattled structure, with a massive 
tower and low spire at the W. end. The living, a perpet. 
<;jiracy, worth 157/. a vear, is in the gift of the dean and 
chapter of Oxford. iThere are meeting-houses for Bap- 
ti.sts and Independents, a Lancastrian sciiool, &c. The 
inliabs. are principally employed in the manufacture of 
straw plait, canvas, and a few silk fabrics. Markets on 
Fridays ; fairs. Raster Monday, and Oct. 11. The rail- 
way here attains a height of 420 feet aixive the level of 
the sea, being its highest or summit level. Trlng park, 
in the vicinity, was built in tlio reign of Charles li. 

TRINIDAD, an island of the W. Indies, or Antilles, 
being the most southerly of the group called the Wind- 
ward Islands, and next to Jam.-iica, the largest and most 
valuable of the islands belonging to Great Britain in this 
p.vrt of the world. It lies immediately off the N.E. coast 
of Colombia and the N. mouths of the Orinoco, between 
the 10th and 11th degs. of N, lat. and the 61st and 62d of 
W. long., Its N.W. extremity being only about 1.3m. 
from Punta de la Pena, the extremity of the peninsula of 
J‘arla; and its S.W. c.ipe being but 7 in. from the Delta 
of the Orinoco. On the W. Trinidad bounds the Gululi 
of Parla, and on all other sides it is surrounded by the 
Atlantic. It is of a square or oblong form, with con- 
siderable projections at ail its angles except the S.E. 
Length, N. to S., 50 m. ; average breadth, (exclu.slve of 
its projections), about 3.3 m. Area estimated, by the best 
authorities, at 1,287,680 acres, or about 2,000 sq. in., 
though it has also been estimated at aliove 1,500,000 
acres. Resident pop., in 1838, 39, .328, of whom 3,601 
were whites ; but there are doubts as to the correctness 
of this return. The mountain chains run from W. to 
E., and may be regarded as continuations of the chains 
on the opposite coast of Venezuela, from which this 
i.sland has most probably been detached by some convul- 
sion of nature. Along the N. shore a bold range of 
mountains rises to the height of 3,000 ft., broken inio the 
most rugged and abrupt forms, and clothed to the sum- 
mit with forest trees. Towards the .S. extends a clniiii 
of hills of less elevation, and of a more pastoral character, 
while the centre of the island is occupied liy a group of 
fiat or round-topped hills, dividing it, as it were, into 
two extensive valleySp which are occasionally intersected 
hy a succession of hill and dale. The whole island is 
well watered by numerous streams in every direction. 
The principal are on the W. coast ; the Caroni, navigable 
for 6 leajf. from its mouth ; and on the E. the Oropuche 
and Nariva, which last is said to be navigable for vessels 
of 250 tons to a league from its source. The N. and E. 
coasts are not well furnislietl with harbouns ; which is 
unfortunate, as the winds blow from those quarters for 
three fourths of the year. But the W. coast has nume- 
rous bays and inlets ; mid thcGulph of Paria is an exten- 
sive inland sea, in which ships of all sizes may ride 
securely, imd anchor any wliere without the sn^allest 
risk, and in any convenient depth of water, {Munt's 
American Coast Pilot, p. 42,5.) 

The greater part of tne interior of this island is uncul- 
^vat^, and, Indeed, In a considerable degree unexplored. 
The low grounds are in parts marshy, while the more 
elevated portions are, for the most part, covered with 
a dense vegetation of forest and underwood. The ac- 
counts best entitled to credit represent the island as 
neine naturally extremely fertile. The soil Is, In gene- 
ral, deep, stiff, and tenacious ; and it is said that, if pro- 
^rly cultivated, It could alone supply sugar adequate for 
frK * ®t^W8iunptlon of England. It might be supposed 
^ 1 u ***and so extensive, mountainous, and covered 
r j atmosphere would be generally over- 

with inoisture. It does not. however, appear 
tnat tne fall of rain is as great as In Guiana, tlic average 
* y®*** » tills Is said to diminish 
wiin the progress of cpltivation. The dry season com- 
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mences in Dec., and ends in May ; but it is a peculiar 
advantage of ttiis island that it is exempted B*om thoM 
dostructive droughts common to all the other W. Indhr 
islands from Barbadoes to Cuba. ^During June and July 
showers are frequent ; and in Aug., Sept, and Oct., the 
rain fails in torrents, often accompanied by violent 
storms. The weather generally moderates, and the rains 
become more slight towards tne end of Oct., and there 
is seldom any fall after the beginning of Dec. The 
nights are generally cool and pleasant. The mortality 
during the twenty years ending with 1886, averaged 
alKiut 10 per cent, of the white, and 4 per cent, of the 
black troops a year. Fevers and dysenteries cut off most 
of the whites. (Papers relating to the W. Indies, 1841-2, 
Trinidad; TuUoch's Hep. on the Health qf the Troops in 
the JV. Indies, p. 17—19.) 

It has been estimated that only about l-30th part oi 
the surface of this island is incapable of cultivation. 
The settled portions of Trinidad are mostly confined to 
the N.W. and a few places along the S.w. coast. It 
is stated In a Report by a sub- committee of the planters 
of Trinidad, that, in 1838, 208,379 acres of land had been 
appropriated, of which 43,265 were in cultivation, and 
that 1,079,301, were then unappropriated, and belonged 
to the crown. (Papers relating to W. Indies, Trinidad, 
p. 103.) Of the cultivated land, 21,710 acres were said 
to be under the sugar cane, being divided into 184 estates, 
the capital invesied in which is estimated in the same 
document at 2,000,000/. sterling. The rest of the cultivated 
lands were occupied by cocoa plantations (6,910 acres), 
coffee do. (1,095), and provision and pasture grounds. 

It is stated in the Report now referred to, and the 
same tiling has since been repeated in a tract published 
by Mr. Burnley, that there is in Trinidad an extreme 
disproportion between the extent of granted land and 
fixed capital in the island, and the amount of the labour- 
ing population, and that the deficiency of the latter 
enables the labourers to dictate the terms of contract 
and the rate of wages, to the grievous injury not only of 
the capitalists but also of the labourers themselves. Some 
liberated Africans from Sierra Leone have been imported 
into Trinidad in the view of lessening the evil, but the 
supply has been too limited to have had much effect; 
and the committee propose, as the only eifoctual means 
by which it can be obviated, that leave should be given to 
import free labourers from Africa into the colony. We 
apprehend, however, tliat it would be extremely difficult, 
or rather, perh,aps, we should say, impossible, to prevent 
this license from being abused ; and considering the 
efforts we have made to prevent similar practices on the 
part of Olliers, (Bandinel on the Slave Trade, p. 237), 
it is not easy to see how we could sanction them in our 
own case. There is great reason to fear that the license 
ill question would reproduce a considerable number, if 
not most of the evils connected with the slave-trade, and 
it is not, therefore, very likely that the power will be 
conceded. 

The truth is, that the mischiefs complained of .ire not 
so much thecflect of any positive scarcity in the supply of 
labour as of the circumstances under which the labourers 
are placed. 'Fhcy can provide for the comparatively 
few wants incident to such a eliniute with but little 
exertion, and having done this, is it to be expected they 
should do more ? It is idle to suppose that blacks in 
the W. Indies, now that they are free, will make the 
same exertions they were compelled to make when they 
were slaves. The free inhabitants of all fertile tropical 
countries are, we believe without a single exception, 
uniformly Indolent. And to suppose it should lie other- 
wise is equivalent to supposing there may bo an exertion 
without a motive, an effect without cause. If an hour’s 
labour a day will fully supply a man's wants, it is absurd 
to 6Ui>pose he should continue to labour three or four 
hours. 

Cocoa is more extensively grown in Trinidad than In 
any of the other British Antilles, and is of superior 
quality. The cocoa-tree somewhat resembles the cherry- 
tree, and grows to about 1.5 ft. in height. It flourishes 
most in the new soil on the bank a river, djdightiiig 
in shade, to procure which plantain or coral-liean trees 
(tnadre del cacao) arc planted between every other row. 
The cocoa seeds arc placed in small mounds, two seeds 
being sown together ; and the weakest plant ol the two 
afterwards destroyed : the sutvivor is transplanted after 
attaining 15 or 18 inches in height. Until the age of 5 
years, all the flowers are destroyed as they appear. The 
fruit grows in a pod, which, as it rijiens, changes to a 
bluish red or lemon colour. 'I’he cr^ is gathered 
throughout the year, but principally in Juno and Dec. 
The rijie potls are broken or cut open, and the seeds 
extracted with a wooden spatula. I3iey are afterwards 
spread out to dry in the sun on rush mats. When 
quite dry and hard, the nuts are lightly packed in 
boxes or bags, and kept dry for exportation. Coffee, 
indigo, tobacco, and cotton, come to |wrfection, though 
mostly grown only in small ouantities. Here, also, 
are all the fruits and vegetables of the adjacent Iro- 
3 V 1 
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pieal citmutet, and the vines transplanted fVom France 
^ Spain, are said to equal their parent stocks. The 
mountains, like those of the adiacent continent, consist 
ehieflj of argillaceouf and micaceous schist ; milky 
quarts, ferruginous sand, pyrites, arsenic, alum, sulph. 
copper, plumtMgo, sulphur, &c. are fouud ; but the most 
abundant minenu is asphaltuin, wliicli may be supplied 
in any quantity. It is found in the greatest profusion in 
the lake Brea, or pitch lake ; an area of about 1.^ acres 
in the N. W. side of the island, about 30 m. S. from Port 
Spain, and about 80 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Though called a lake or lagoon, this dep6t of pitch is for 
the most part quite solid, rent, however, by chasms, va- 
rring from 3 to 30 feet in width, but of uo great depth, so 
that they are traversed without much difficulty. Here 
and there, wherever there is any soil, are clumps of 
stunted trees. The liquid part or the lake, on the side 
nearest the sea, is supposed to be about 3 acres in ex- 
tent, and consists of fluid pitch of unknown depth, in a 
state of slow ebullition, and exhaling a strong bituminous 
and sulphurous odour. This vast pitchy cauldron must 
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bo approached with extreme caution. It has been &t- 
tomptet! to apply theasphaltum brought from this lagoon 
to the same purposes as pitch and tar, bnt It is found to 
require so large an admixture of oil that It becomes too 
expensive. If it could be economically applied, 'I'rtriida(! 
might furnish abundant supplies for the -whole world 
{Trinidad Almanac far 1840, Aim. c. 4.) 

Kxchisive of the i>itch lake, Trinidad has several ex- 
tinct volcanic craters, active mud volcanoes, and other 
evidences of volcanic agency. Slight shocks of earth- 
quakes have also been occasionally felt, but happily the 
island appears to bo exempted from the scourge of har- 
ricanes. 

Trinidad was greatly neglected by the Sp.mlards, and 
previously to 17H3, when emigration to It was first ac- 
tively promoted by them, no more cocoa, indigo, and 
other products were exported than sufficed to freight a 
small schooner two or tliree times a year to St. Eustatius. 
Since then the progress of cultivation has been compa- 
ratively rapid. We subjoin an 


AccousfT of the Quantity and Value of the principal Articles exported from Trinidad in 1838. 



Sugar. 

edton. 

Cortte. ( Cocoa. 

Rum. MolajMet. 

To Great Britain 

W«*t Indies 

North America - 
United State* 

Other States 

Total 

Value of the above - • ^ 

Lb». 

28,47.3,'>06 

i7y,i4i 

29,208, S54 l 

nt, 

110,242 

800 

I lo/mo 

I Jut. 
82,(;s9 
93,1.3(5 

IGO 

l.h». 

630, .322 
U'Z.r.K) 
7,12*5 
.V*,St(> 
1,761,790 

Galh. 

8,200 

180 

Galls. 

809,400 

1,800 

2.3,409 

Sugar - 3.3.3,57 
Riun 

121,042 ! 175,98.3 

9/. 1 Cotton . 2,t;9.3/. 1 Com-e 

8/. 1 Molasses - 40,917/. | Sundr 

2,.A7I,988 1 9,946 

- 5.934/. 1 Cocoa - .3.5, '(2.5/ 

ies - 4,167/. 1 Total - 424,.3I.3/ 

8.34,6(19 

. Sterling. 


Trinidad, like St Lucia and British Guiana, Is go- 
verned by a governor and council, acting uuder the orders 
of the home government. The legislative council of the 
island consists of 12 members, 6 of w horn are styleil offi- 
cial, holding high offices, and 6 non-official, Iming se- 
le<*ted from among the inhabs. ; all are removable at the 
pleasure of the crown. I'he laws of the island are a 
mixture of those of Spain and England, and it is said that 
much mischief has bt*en occasioned from the circumstance 
of the judges and other functionaries sent from England 
being ignorant of the former. I'lie office of coron«'r does 
not exist here, nor trial by jury in the supreme criminal 
court. Every person about to leave the island, must first 
give public notice of his intention, and obtain a pass from 
the governor. 

The settled part of Trinidad is divldetl into'l 1 districts. 
The cap. and seat of government, Port .Spain, which in 
1839 had ll.f>93 inhabs., is situated on the \V. ct>astof the 
island, near the mouth of the river C'aronl. It is one of 
the handsomest towns in the West Indies, bi ing built 
wholly of stone or brick, with wide and well kept 8treet.s, 
some of which are shaded with kwws of noble trees. 
It lias Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, a 
Presbyterian secession church, and a Methoilist chapel. 
The stores and magasines are crowded with valu.ible 
merchandise, which, however, is partly ilestined for the 
supply of Colombia. In the vicinity of the town arc Fort 
George, now nearly dismantled, ami St. James’ barracks. 
ITie latter are said, in tiie Trinidad Almanac, " to be 
placed, on account of an infamous job, In one of the most 
pestilential spots in the island.” (p. 99.^ 'I'be harbour is 
good, and, in fact, as already stated, tiie entire gulph of 
Faria may be regarded as a magnificent harbour. Nu. 
merous government and other schools are established in 
Trinkiad, which In 1839 were attended by about !»50 pu- 
pils. The regular military force amounts to about .3,400 
men, including officers, but every freeman of the island 
Is enrolled in the militia. Public revenue In 1^35, 42, 4.30/.; 
exmmditure paid by the island, 38,797/. 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and was 
taken possession of by the Spaniards in bW, an event 
followed by the almost total extermination of the Indians, 
llaleigh visitied it In IKfU. The French took it In 1C90, 
but iooncafterwards restored it to the .Spaniards, who 
held it till taken by the English under Abercrombie in 
1797. (Trinidad Almanac fur IH40 j Pari. Papers.) 

TRIPOLI, the most easterly of the Barlmry states, the 
dominions of which, exclusive of Tripoli propiT, com- 
prise Barca and Fezzan, noticed in other parts of thU 
work. Tripoli Proper iles between lat. 29" and 33*^ N., 
and long. 10" and 20" K. ; having K. Barca, W. Tunis, 
S. Fezzan and the desert, and N. the Mediterranean. 
It stretches along the North African coast about HOO ra. 
K. and W. Us breadth Inland varies greatly, owing to 
the frequent interruption of the desert ; but its area has 
been estimated at nearly 100,000 sq. m., and its nop. at 
from 1 1 to 2 millions, principally Moors and Berbers, 
with some Turks, Negroes, Jews, and Christians. 

lu antiquity, Tripoli proper was called the Ilegio Syr- 
tica^ from its lying between tiie Syrtis Ma)or, now the 
gulph of Sidra, on the E., and the Syrtis Minor, now 
the gulph of Cabes, oo thu \^'. The former, or Syrlis 


M{{jort is a very extensive bay, extending from Bengazy 
on the E. to Cape Mesurata on the W. about 280 in., 
having where greatest a i»re;uUh of 1.50 m. 'Phis gidpb 
was reckoned in antiquity, next to the strait of Scylla and 
Chary tails, by far tin* jni'».Ht dangerous part of the Medi- 
terranean. prlneipally on account of the shallowness of its 
waters, which were said to be encumbered with quick- 
sands, and partly also from the irregular action of its 
tides. “ Ter am imporl7/<K\us atque at rax, et ob vadorum 
frequi’ntium brevia, taaginquc ctiam ob alternos motus 
vc/agi adjlucniis cl rcjttu’niis injestus." (Pomp, Mela, 

[ Mb. i. cap. 7.) The dang«*r8 of tire .Syrtis have also been 
1 frequently Rllude«l to by the poets, who have given it the 
epithet of inhospitable : — 

— — “ iHfr ln)>o«r»lta S>rtl# 

Litora, per calidus Jdhvte arenas.'* 

Lutan, lib. i. v. 3(17. 


.See also Virgil, JEneid, i. v. 110.; Horace, Ud. i. 22, 
&c. 

But though the navigation of the greater and lesser 
•Syrtis, €‘8pe<dally the former, be not free from danger, this 
has b<*en greatly exaggerated by the ancients. During 
strong N. gales a very heavy sea is certainly thrown into 
the gulph, and the S. shpre being low and sandy, a con- 
siderable portion of it is submerged, and the water.s of the 
entire gulph have an extremely agitated and turbid ap- 

C earance; but in ordinary weather it may l)e navigated 
y middling-sized vessels with little or no difficulty. 
” The gulph of Sidra,” says Captain Smyth, has few or 
no dangers, excepting little heads of rocks scattered 
about different points, and the tides are insignificant. 
With the hand-lead going, a vessel may approach all 
parts ; hut of what utility can it be to enter here, there 
being but one place in the whole gulph worthy to be 
called a port ? We could find anchorage for small ves- 
sels only at Bushaifa and Braiga, at the bottom of the 
gulph ; and Gharra Island, Karhora,and Bengazy [which 
scej, on the E. coast.” 

But It is obvious from this statement, and from the 
want of harbours and roadste.'ids, that when the vessels of 
the ancients, who had comparatively little skill in navi- 
gation, got embayed in this gulph during the prevalcneo 
of nor^erly gales, they must have been in an exceed, 
ingly perilous situation, and we need not therefore i>e suf' 
prisetl at the exaggerated terms in which they have ue« 
scribed its terrors. , , , u ..e 

The coast.lands, except at the bottom of the gulph oi 
Sidra, where tho’ desert and sea are conterminous, aro 
here, as in tho rest of N. Africa, extremely fertile. I nesc, 
however, seem to be the only vahmble portions *he 
surface. The Atlas ranges approach nearer the sea here 
than in most other parts or Barbaryj and n 

beyond them the country Is a sandy and desert, i np 
has no river of any consequence, though a numoer 
small rivulets descend from the mountains to the • 
Neither are there any lakes in the country, 
cordingly, depends for its irrigation 
tilUy idmost solely upon the rains. These< when y 
occur, fall incessautly for several days and nig Ids » ^ y 
then cease suddenly, and not a drop more 
several months together. The most severe famine 
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sometime* experienced from .1 continuance ot drought ; 
but when this U not the case, th«! country appears t«) have 
lost none of Its ancient pro»hictiveuesfi. According to 
Mr. Blaquiere, “ A more luxuriant tract tiian that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital cannot be ima- 
gined. Country-houses, extensive pleasure.gardens, 
groves of orange-tribes, and innuinerulilo fountains, to- 
gether with the incessant progress of vegetation, form an 
assemblage of rural beauty here which is rarely to be met 
with. The fairy scone does not, how'evor, reach more 
than 5 m. inland -, when nothing but an immeasurai»le 
waste of sand is presented to the eye, and forms a striking 
contrast with the cultivated fields, to the edges of which 
it approaches. It should be observed, that a want of in- 
dustry, and of proper encouragement from the govern- 
ment, are the only reasons why cultivation Is not extended 
beyond its present limits. ’I'here is probably no country 
so highly favoured by nature as this is with respect to a 
rapid succession of the crops. 'J’he rains generally be- 
gin after gathering the dates, towards October, in the 
beginning of wliich inontli the Arabs ])lougli and sow 
their grounds. In December and January the weatlier 
l)eromes dry and extremely pleasant, like* our spring in 
England. In the beginning of April, the market before 
Tripoli is abundantly stocked with cattle, poultry, and 
vegetables of every kind. Towards June, almoniLs, figs, 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, grapes, and 
melons are in so.ason, and ineredilily aburuianti. <?otton 
lias been cultivated very successfully by varioius indivi- 
duals ; but, owing to a want of encouragement, d(M*s not 
form an article of export. Formerly, a quantity of raw 
silk formed one of the exports; but its cultivation lias 
latterly been neglected. Mulberry trees are, liowever, 
*n be lound near the capital In great numbers, so that 
silk may at any time become again a staple eomiriodity of 
the country. The castor-tree ( Hicinus Palma i'hrtsti) 
is found in the vicinity of Tanjoura, where a great deal 
of that oil is m.ade anniially, though it has not hitherto, 
been exported in any groat quantity.” {JUarp/u re, in 
Mod. Trav. xx.) The exportation ol eorn, uliicli other- 
wise would be very considerable, Is prohibited except 
when carried on by the pacha for his exclusive benefit. 
Tobacco, saffron, madder, ike. are grown In small quan- 
tities ; senna nn<l gaits arc produce*! in the mountains, 
and the cassob and lotus are indigenous. But dates con- 
stitute the principal food of the iiihahs. The dates of 
Tripoli are finer thrui tiiose of any other part of Itarbary, 
and, liHsides its fruit, the date-tree yields a juice called 
laghtbt\ wliicli, when drunk fresh, is a very agreeable 
beverage, and, when suffered to ferment, forms an in- 
toxicating fluid, ‘‘ ill great request among tlie Moliani- 
niedaiis, riotwithstauding the prohibitions of the Koran.” 
{iJti/a Ct'Ua, It;.) 

Kacli village is usually surrounded by plantations of 
date and olive trees, tlie surplus produce of \Uiieli, witli 
tlie straw mats, earthen Jars, iScc., made by tlie villagers, 
are partly exported, but are mostly liisposed of to Be- 
douin traders. 'Fhe vines along the roast yield grapes 
and rnislns of the finest quality, ami might In- made to 
produce excellent wine. Accordi*g to Della Celia, the 
neglect of such an advantage is less owing to the <lenun- 
elations of the [irophet than the exceeding sloth and 
ignorance of the people. Cattle, sheep, and poultry are 
reared in large numbers in some places ; .and, as aiiinial 
food is little consumed, they are principal objects of ex- 
portation. During the war, Malta drew large .supplies 
of cattle and other live stock from Tripoli, and still Im- 
ports most part of tho cattle sent out of the country. 
Beef, though small, is very good, as is lamb ; inuttoii 
is of inferior quality. A kind of w ild cattle, the wild bog, 
antelopes, bustards, and several other wild anim.als use- 
ful to man, are mot with in abundance. Large beds of 
rock salt exist in different parts of tlie country. Dn tlie 
coast, fish of every kind are most abundant ; Init, with tlie 
exception of a few boats employed from the capital, llsli- 
ing iioes not form a part of public Industry. 

I he natives of this regency manufacture carpets, bour- 
nouses, haiks, and other woollen fabrics, camlets, mats 
P^'hn leaves, goats’ hair sacks, Morocco leather of 
aifrerent kinds, earthenware, prepared skins, and a few 
otlier articles. The manufactiiro of pot.ish, like the 
exportation of salt, is a monopoly of the bey. The 
principal trade consists in the barter of Kuropean pro- 
aiice for those of the Interior of Africa. From Tripoli, 
caravans go to Mourzouk, where a large fair is held in 
A^ec. and Jan., and to which the proilucts of Bornou, 
sockatoo, Houssa, Tlmbuctoo, &c. are brought. (See 
art, tkzzAN In this Die/., I. 830.) The Fezzan mer- 
chants proceed in Feb. and March to Tripoli, whi*re 
their goods for the S. upon credit, pay- 
♦’^change one year for the goods inirchased in 
bring from the interior annually 
tnetacaii (small parcels, 
SnJ Venetian sequin), of gold dust, 7(M) cwt. of 
senna leaves, &c. The ar- 
brncB *i«^ swords, plstoIs, mock pearls, 

ass, tin, corAl, writing paper, cotton stuffs, &c. ; and 


those articles, with provisions, colonial produce, timber* 
pitch, spirit.^, coehiiieal, indigo, damask, and other silk 
fabrics, spirits, looking-glasses, toys, &c., constitute the 
principal imports from Kurope. ' 'I'he exports from 
Tripoli by sea are wool of excelleiit quality, mantles, 
and other articles of dress, oil. senna, and other drugs, 
madder, barilla, hides, goat and slieep skins dressed, 
dates and other fruits, cattle, ostrich feathers, iron, 
gold dust, safiVon, &c. (For further details see succeed- 
ing article.) 

The government is in the hands of a bey, or pacha, 
who rules with despotic sway, and is chosen from among 
the Turkish officers resident in Tripoli, being confirmed 
in Ids authority by a firman from the Turkish sultan. 
He presides in the divan, and is assisted in his various 
duties by a bey-commander-in-chief ; an aga commanding 
the Turkish soldiers ; tiie kaya, or grand Judge, who dis- 
penses Justice daily at the "castle gate of the capital ; 
the chief officers of the treasury and household ; the 
s/ink^cl-bled, or head police magistrate; the mvfti, or 
head of the priostliood ; tho cadi, or Judge in matters 
respecting the Moliammedan faith, &e. The district 
governors seem to have powers equivalent to the bey, 
in their own districts ; thus, the aga of Mesurata, besides 
his military attributes, unites in his own person all the 
Judicial and legislative powers of the state, if we may so 
describe tiie functions exercised by an oftlcer uncon- 
trolled eitlier by equity, reason, custom, or public opi. 
idon. (Delia Celia, p. 4.'>.) The revenues of the bey are 
derived from febe tribute of the district governors, and 
the Arab tribes in the interior, taxes on tiie Jews and 
merchants, a tax of 10 per cent, on all land-protiuce, 
import and exfxirt duties, monopolies, presents, and 
exactions, fines for tlie mitigation of punishment, con- 
fiscations. Ac. ; their amount being estimated by Bla- 
qiiiero at from ‘i.'i.OOO/. to 20.000/. sterling. a year; in 
addition to wliicli a large portion of tlie necessaries for 
hi.s use are procured by extortion from his subjects. 
His standing army is said to amount to 3,000 men ; but 
ill time of war an army of lO.OOO irregular cavalry and 
40,000 foot may be raised by levies from the Arab tribes. 
'I'he naval force is insignificant, consisting almost wholly 
of a few’ small vessels. 

The character of the natives of Tripoli appears to 
be very indifferent. Captain I.yon says drunkenness is 
more common than in most towns in England. There 
are puLdic wine-houses, at the doors of which tho Moors 
sit and drink without any scruple ; and the greater part 
of tho better sort of pcojile also are great drinkers. 
Blaquiere .says lie was unable to discover any good 
qualitie.s to be contrasted with the well known attributes 
of revenge, avarice, treachery, and deceit, which pre- 
dominate alike in the prince and the peasant. There 
i.s probably no country on earth wliere the iiihab,«. are 
more inclined to he vicious. {Illaquiere, in Mod. Trav. 
XX. ftO. ) And yet it is said such is the prompti^de 
witli wliicli justii e is adininisteri'd, tliat crimes in Tri- 
p<»ii are less frequent than in European eouiilries, and 
tiie people are more civilised tliaii in most [»arts of Bar- 
bary. Intolerance towards Christians was formerly 
very strongly niaiked ; but foreigners are now treated 
w ith respect, piracy and ('iirisliau slavery having been 
wholly abolished. 

This territory contains some Boman antit^uities, but 
they are mueli less freipient th.ui in the ailjac ent ter- 
ritory of Barca. In the niiddh ages it g iierally shared 
in the fortunes ot the rest ot this jmrtion ot Africa. 
Ill l.Vi'i, Tripoli was given hy the Emperor ('harles V., 
who had become |)os.sessed of some authority over it, 
to the Knights of Bhodes ; but thc'se were driven from 
it by the Turks in In.’S I . Fezzan was rendered tributary 
atioiit 1714 ; but the authority of the paeha, over either 
tliat country or Barca, ap])cars to he little more than 
nominator at any rtiie vci \ much disturbed. 

TillPDLl (an. (Jut), a maritime city of N. Africa, 
cap. of the above regenev, on a low lorky tongue of 
l.uul, projecting int<» tho IMediferranean : the castle 
being in lat. .’SO" N., long. 13'-' KK 5H" E. Top. 

e.stimated tit 25.000; 2,000 of whom .'ue Jews, restiing In 
a suburb of their own. 'J'ho town is much smaller than 
either Algiers or Tunis ; it may be |in. in length, by 5 
furlongs in breadth ; but its shape is very irregular. It 
Is eiu'onipas.sed by high and thick walls, the original 
stone-work of winch appears to have been very gootl; 
but they have liemi patched up in all directions with 
mud and fragments. A goml many cannon are mounted 
on tlie ramparts, and Tripoli lias some degree of strength 
as a fortress ; it is entered by two gates, one to the K. 
and the other to the S. Viewed from tlie sea, the town 
appears to be semieircular ; and the extreme wliitenefis of 
the square flat imildings, covered with lime, which in 
this dimate encounters the sun’s fiercest rays, is very 
striking. The baths form clusters of large cupolas, to 
tho number of 8 or 10, crowded together in different 
parts of the town. The mosques are in general sur- 
rounded by plantations of Indian figs and date-trees, 
whkh H a distance, giv^tho whole city a uovel and 
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pteailng Mpect. Internally, howe?er, it has narrow and 
irregular streets, and mean houses. The parha’s castle 
Is at the E. end, within the walls, with a dock-yard ad- 
joining. it is very ancient, and inclosed by a high strong 
wall ; and the numerous buildings which have been 
added at diflfbrent periods to its interior, to receive the 
junior branches of the royal family, have both deprived 
it of all symmetry, and increased it to a little irregular 
town. (Jtfod. 7Vrte ) Tripoli is, in most respects. In- 
ferior to the capitals of the other Barbary reimncies. 
Ali Bey, however, savs, ** In jHiint of tranquillity and 
cleanliness, Tripoli might be taken as a m<Ktcl by some 
European towns in the Mediterranean. Though it pos- 
sess neither the elegance nor the regularity of Vaietta, 
vou never hear of acts of violence being commitu^l 
in the streets, and robberies are altogether unknown ; 
the result of a welI-mounte<l police. Indcpimdeiit of a 
nightly patrol, there is a guard stationed in each street, 
who is responsible for whatever may occur in it. There 
is, besides, always a number of persons kept for the ex- 
press purpose of sweeping the town. The caravanserais, 
mosques, and houses of the different consuls and higher 
classes, are usually built of stone, and regularly wiiite- 
wathed twice a year ; the dwellings of the lower orders 
are qf earth, small stones, and mortar. Tripoli has <i 
mosques of the first rank, with minarets, and 0 smaller 
ones. The great mosoue lias a roof composed of small 
cupolas, supported by iti elegant Doric columns of tine 
grey marble.” There are 3 synagogues, one or two 
pla^s of worship for Christians, severalMinarket-placeg, 
caf6s, Kuroueau hotels, Ac. E. of the town, on a 
tract of rocky and elevated ground, is the site of the 
ancient cemetery, where several remains of antiquity 
hare been discovered ; and some portions of Roman tes- j 
selated pavements, fragments of columns, and enUibla- 
tures, built up in modern walls, are met with in thn 
city. The most striking relic of antiquity, however, is a 
magnificent triumphal arch, near the marine gate, at 
present used as a storehouse. 'I'hough half sunk in 
sand, its upper part is still in good preservation ; and an 
inscription shows that it had been erected in Ui'f, in ho- 
nour of the emperors Aurelius Antoninus and L. Verus. 
It is built of huge blocks of murhic, wittiout cement, and 
has been ornamented with warlike trophies ami other 
carvings in relief. The ceiling, also, is beautifully sculp- 
tured. {Lyon, Trap, tn S. A/ricn, p. IH.) 

The harbour of Tripoli, though not very spacious, is 
safe, and capable of accominwiatlng a large fleet of raer- 
ehant ships. .Small frigates, whose draught of water 
does not exceed IHft., may also ride there in pttrftxl 
safety. (Biaquiere, iMtcfs, i. 'A.) It is formed hyaion^ 
reef of rocks running out to tlie N.E., and by other reels 
to the E. In the deepest part there arc from ft to r» fa- 
thoms water. It is defendeti by the new .Spanish and 
French forts, the reef and insulated rocks on the W.,and 
by Iwo other forts on the bcfich to the K, It is the 
priffidpal cnirepdt for the mariiimq trade fur the regency. 
We subioin an 

Account of the principal Articles of Import and Export 
at Tripoli in 1836, with their estimated Value in 
Francs ; — 


} Imr^om. 1 

£x|>orU. 1 

A r lieu's. 

V.ilue in fr. 

Artirl«. 

V'alue in fV. 

Wheat and Iwirley 
Heana and pease 

Wool 

Hardware 

Coffee 

Sogar 

CoUon, manufactuml 
Wines 

Varions - - j 

.Vil.fiHI 

* 

W,779 

VO.fMi 

IM.MW I 

Ti.»96 
472,0.3ft 1 

Mantles 

Oil 

ifi<W, Ac. - 
Saffron 

Senna 

Wool - 

- 1 

Various 

57,1*90 

?*.5H3 

10,81.3 

4,070 

7,90.3 

.'.,8.37 

.3.!A38 

.3J/>33 

_ _ Total . 

fr. ' 

T<aal - ! 

l30/g;7ft'. 


But it is obvious that this statement is but little to be 
dej^ded u|>on ; and that there can be in reality no such 
difference between the imports and exports. If the 
Amount of the former be not overrated, we may be quite 
sure that that of the latter must exceed one miition 
francs. 

TRIPOLI, or TARABLUS, a town and sea port of 
Syria, cap. of the pacbalic of its own name, on the Medi- 
terranean, 130 m. S.W. Aleppo. JUtt. 34® 26' 22" N. ; 
long. 36P ftr 32" E. Pop. estimated at atmut 16,000. The 
town stands at the foot of a branch of Mount Lebanon, 
on a small triangular plain at some little distance from 
the sea : the Marina, S.W. from the city, on a projecting 
point of land, is the place where merchant ships usually 
load unload tbdr cargoes. Trifioli is one or the neat- 
est towns In Syria, and is surrounded by fine gardens ; 
but its neighbourhood being marshy, its climate is fre- 
<^ntly luihealthy. It is traversed by the small river 
Kadisha, which, however, is too shatiow to be navigable 
even for lioats The bouses arc princiiialiy of stone, and 
many parts of the city hcar^l^es ol the architecture of 


the Crusaders, particularly some high Cothic arcad< 
over certain streets ; but there are no public building 
worth notice. Tripoli is commanded by an old castle o 
the heights tiebinu, built during tlie crusades by th 
Count de Toulouse. The name Tripoli is, no doubi 
derivcii from its being formerly divided into three sep^ 
rate towns at short distances from e<ich other ; and, ii 
fai't, El Mina, as the Marina is sometimes called, is 
distinct town from Tripoli proper. Numerous granit 
columns and other ruins may still be seen aloiut the shorr 
( Pococ.he, Burckhardt, ^c. in Mod. Trav. ) The port o 
Tripoli, to the N. of the Marina, and opposite the town 
is merely a roadstead, sheltered on the W . by some rock 
islets ; and is safe only in fine weather. It is daiigeron 
in winter, and particularly at the equinoxes, from th 
ioiiiness of the bottom and the prevalence of strong 
gales. ( Purdy's Sailing Direct. ) It has, however, sotni 
trade, ex{)orting silk, wool, cotton, and tobacco, wit) 
small quantities of oil. wax, cochineal galls, and soafj 
manufactured in the town. There are numerous Creek 
among the inhab., and a large share of the trade is ii 
their hands. It is, also, the see of a Greek bishop, and th« 
residence of several Knrupcan consuls. (Biswring's Ilep 
on Syria ; Mod. Trap.) 

Tripoli was taken the Crusaders in llOH. It h.u 
previously iNK'n one of the most flourishing seats of ori 
cnbii literature, and possessed a very large collet'tion o 
Persian and Arabic works, it is said that 100 copyist} 
were constantly kept employed coiiying manuscripts, am 
that the princes ol Tripoli were in the habit of sendinc 
messengers into foreign countries to discover and pur- 
chase rare and vaiuabie works. Unfortunately, however 
tills extensive and pn'cious collection, amounting, it is 
said to 100,000 vols., was destroyed liy the Crusaders, wlm 
displayed on this occasion the same fanatical zeal ul 
whicli tht^y have accusixi, though we iielieve unjustly, 
the Arabs in the case of the Alexandrian library. (.Siv 
Alkxanokia.) A priest in the suite of Count Bertrand 
de St. Gillos, having visitmi an apartment of the library 
in which were a munlier of duplicate copies of the Koran, 
reported that it contained none but the impious works ot 
Mohammed, and tliat, conseoiiuntly, it should be de- 
stroyed I And, as a matter or course, it was forthwiih 
set on fire I 

Balbi, despite his pretensions to sn|)orior criticism 
and sagacity, states, after Qiiatremere de Quincy, that 
this library conUdned no fewer than 3,no(i,000 vols. ! 
(BibliutfUques de Ficnne, p. 81.) Micinuid most properly 
rejects this statement as incredible and absurd, and 
adopts in iiref^ence the reasonal)lc account given by 
Novairi. (Histoirc des Croisades. ii. 43., ed. 1841.) 

TRIPOLIZZA, or TlUl^OLITZA, a town of the 


kingdom of Greece, caj>. dep. Mnnlinea, and uniicr 
the Turks, the cap. of the Moroa, near the centre 
of which it is sfluated, 20 m. S. by W. Argos, it 
stands in a niain nearly 2,000 ft. above tlie level of the 
sea, and before the late war was about 3 m. in circuit, 
and probably more tiopulous than Athens ; i»ut we can 
form no estimate of its present population. It is of 
modern origin, and i% supposed to owe Its name to its 
having been principalTy constructed of the ruins of the 
three cities of Tegea, Mantinea, and Fallantmm, the 
sites of all which are at no great distance. Previously to 
the fJreek revolution it had some lar^e and con.spicuous 
buildings ; but it suffered severely during Its capture and 
sack by tlie Greeks in Oct. 1821, and its ruin was com- 
pleted when it was retaken by Ibrahim Pacha in IS'i'i ; 
Indeed, an arched gateway is now said to be the only ex- 
isting relic of the Turkish period. {Mare's Journal, n. 
217.) But it is again rising flrom Its ruins, and Is the seat 
of one of the first class treasuries in Greece and of other 
government establishments. It is said, however, that 
the government contemplates the removal of these to 
some other town ; and if so, it is not very probable that 
Tripolizza should ever regain Its former importance. 
{OeU j Burgess' Qrcecc, 4rc., i. 210.; Strong; Greece 
as rt Kingdom, tfc.) , /.rw 

TROAD (The), or site of the ancient cUyoflroj. 
and the scene of the liatfles described in the Iliad, i 
situation of this cliuisiral region has been o 

with sufficient precision by Homer, and has been • 
ted, from the earliest antiquity, to comprise that 
of Asia Minor bounded by and immi-diately S. ; 
W. entrance to' the Hellespont, opposite the isi‘«no 
Teiiedos, having Mount Lda on the E. and the 8'fii . . 
Adramyti on the S. Here, no doubt, are the cantpi 
Trt^afuit:^ 


« Um ihst Simois ; hic CM HIgMa tellus ; 

Hie M«t«m fMsnal nrgis cd«» s#iU« J ► 

Zilic J&ncidea. illlc temicMt UlysM*! „ 

Hie Ucei MimUsot tenruit I. lln. 33- 

But, notwkhsUnding the Immortality of 
has been conferred on the *‘ heaven-built .j jo 

inlorest which the Troad lias „ the in- 

great have been the ciiunges brought about nj 
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flucnco of war, the ravages of barbarians, and tho lapse 
of aRes. tliat it is now no easy matter to reconcile the 
descriptions of Homer with the existing appearances of 
the country. . , , . , . . 

The Troad has been examined bv several loamod tra- 
vellers, including tJhaiidler, Wood, Ch<!valier, Clarke, 
Hobhouse, Gell, and others. But as none of them had 
the means of making a proper topographical plan of the 
country, and as its appearance, and especially the magni- 
tude aiid even number of the rivers, dilfers at different sea- 
sons of tho year, we need not be surprised at their conlllct- 
ing statements, even had tliey not been mostly under the 
iiinueuce of some preconceived theory. The system of 
Clievalier, which for a while was pretty generally acqui- 
esced in was founded on the assumutiou that the ftlen- 
tiore the principal river of the Troad, was the Siraois, and 
that’tlio small river to tho S. of the latter, the Bour- 
nabashi or Kerkl-joss, was the Scamander of Homer. 
This hypothesis is now, however, generally abandoned, 
and it is indee<l surprising it should ever have obtained 
currency.* Inasmuch, however, as it would be impos- 
sible to make minute details intelligible without the aid 
of a map, we shall merely observe tliat Major Kennel and 
Mr. Madaren have all but demonstrated that the Men- 
dere is identical with the Scamander of the Iliad; and 
the suggestion of Dr. Chandler, that the Thymbrius, 
(now the Dumbrek-soft,) a river to the N K. of the Men- 
dcre, with which it unites liefore they fall into the sea, is 
the Simolsof Homer, appears to be satlsbictonly esta- 
blished by Mr. Maciaren. It is, in fact, the only nver in 
the Troad, excepting the Mendere, that in any respect 
corresponds with the descriptions given In the llud of 
the Simois; and the plain between the Mendere and the 
Thymbrius is the only one of suflldent extent to allow *)f 
tho battles described by the |MH*t being fought. 

Dr. Clarke has conclusively shown .(lii. 133, Kvo. ed.) 
th.at the ruins at PaUiio Callifat,ox Isarlik, are certainly 
those of the Now Ilium of Strabo. They are situated on 
a rising ground about 3 m. from the sea, and about inhi- 
way between the Mendere and 'J’hymbrius. Here tl)o 
learned traveller found not only tho traces but the re- 
mains of an ancient citadel ; and at the very moment of 
his visit the Turks were employed in raising vast blocks 
of marble from the foundations of this edifice, which ex- 
hibited tho colossal and massive style of architecture pe- 
culiar to the early ages of Greek history. The ground 
around w.'is covered with fragments of broken pottery, 
and medals have been discovered among the ruins. 

In the time of Strabo, Now Ilium, whoso position is 
thus clearly identified, was believed by its Inliad. to oc- 
cupy the Identical site of tho ancient city, and such bad 
bee!i the belief uniformly ent<'rtalncd by them from the 
earliest period ; “ Hence,” says Tacitus, ** ilienses anti- 
qnUalis glorid potlcbant ( Annal^ lib. Iv. cap. ) Strab<>, 
however, places llie old city considerably more to the K., 
but we agree with Mr. Maciaren in rejecting this state- 
ment, and in believing tliat the old and now city stood 
upon the same site. The fact is, that a city taken by au 
enemy, and given up to military execution, is never com- 
pletely destroyed ; the foundations; with portions ot Its 
walls and temples, are always sure to remain, and these 
with the ruins afford many facilities for the construction 
of a new city. There is no reason to think that the de- 
struction of 'I’roy was in any respect more complete than 
that of Thebes by Alexander the'Great, and yet the latter 
was rebuilt in the course of *20 years. And it is further to 
be observed tliat tlie conqueror now named visited New 
Ilium, in the full conviction that it represented the an- 
cient city, sacrificed to Minerva and the manes of I’riara, 
conferred Immunities on the Inhabs., and gave orders 
that the walls of the town should bo rebuilt, which i 
intention was carried into effect after his death by I 
Lysimachus. It is childish to suppose that Alexander j 
should have done this unless be had been satisfied of tho 
identity of the old>^nd new city ; and neither Arrian, nor 
any one else of his historians, so mucit as Insinuates a 
<loul)t upon the subject. It would bo rash and unwar- 
raiKable to set aside such evidence on tho sole authority 
of Demetrius of Scepsis, who has, in this instance, been 
followed by Strabo, more especially as it has been shown 
that the site of New Ilium corresponds incomparably bet- 
Tro^^^ the Ilium of Homer than any other site on tho 

I’erhaps it may bo said, that, before endeavouring to 
point out the situation of Troy, It might have been as well 
to inquire whether that city ever existed, and whether 
any such war as that of Troy was ever carried on. But | 
such inquiries would be wholly misplaced in a work of j 
hind; ani though It had been otherwise, they 
would to wholly superfluous. It is the mere wantonness 
n to call in question the existence of Troy. 

®'Ven if there wore nothing more, the Iliad, which obvi- 


ospnaeod by Cram<*r ; sec Aiia 
MothloR <o Olievnliet’B •utemenis, 
MaclSi wwk? of Uic existence tk Mr. 
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ously describes real and not fictitious events, would be 
conclusive of the question ; and wlien we add the con- 
current testimony of tlie most ancient and best Greek, 
authors, Including Hesiod, Herodotus, and Timeydides, 
and the traditions universally prevalent as to the event, 
we should he quite as much disposed to deny the exist- 
ence of Nineveh, Babylon, or even Jerusalem, as of 
Troy. 

Kxclitsivc of Troy, the Troad contained, at a later pe- 
riod, some other cities, such us Sigeum, on the seasliore, 
at the mouth of the Hellespont, near the promontory of the 
same nmne, and adjoining the harrow or mound called the 
tomb of Actiillos. It was founded posterior to the siege 
of Troy by an iEolian colony. It had, however, ceased 
to exist in the time of Strabo. But the town of Alex- 
andria Troas, on the coast, about 17 m. S. from Si- 
geutn, was by far the most important of the towns in 
the Troad built after the destru(‘tion of Troy. It was 
founded by Antigoniis, one of Alexander’s generals; 
and became, under the Komans, one of the most flour- 
i.sliing of their Asiatic colonies. {Strabo, lib. xiii.) It is 
twice mentioned in the ” Acts of the Apostles,” and was 
the scene of a miracle. {Acts, caps. xvi. and xx.) Its 
site, qow culled Kski Stamboul, is identified by the 
remains of walls and other buildings, including a the- 
atre, gymnasium, a magnificent aqueduct, Ac,, that suf- 
ficiently attest it.s ancient magnificence. (See CheveUier 
on the Plain qf Troy, with Notes by Dalzell, 4ta., 1791 ; 
llcnnelt on the Tomtgraphy qf the Plan qf Troy, 4to., 
1H14 ; Chandler's liistory of Ilium or 7'roy, 4to., 1802; 
Maciaren' s Dissertation on the Plain of Troy, 8vo., 
IH2'2, Sec.. In 1794, (most probably, for the date is not 
given), Mr. Bryant publislied at Eton his singular Dis- 
sertation, to sliew tliat no sucli city as Troy over exisUxl, 
and that tlie expedition against it never was undertaken. 
This Dissertation was answered, and, as we think, com- 
pletely refuted, by Mr. J. B. S. Morritt, in his Vindication 
of Homer, 4to., 179M ; a variety of other tracts have ap- 
peared on this curious question, but the above, with the 
replies of Bryant and Morritt, exhaust the subject.) 

TUONDHJKM (vulg. Dronthevn), a town and sea- 
port of Norway, cap. prov. of its own name, on the Nid 
(whence its an. name Nidrosia) at its mouth, in the deep 
gulph called Trondlijem-liord, 275 m. N.K. Bergen, lat. 

25' 60" N., long. 10^ 23' 25" E. Pop., in 1835, 
I‘i,.3.58. A great deal of expense has been incurred in its 
fortification ; but» as it is coinnianded by heights beyond 
the Nid, which surrounds it on tlio S. and E., it is not 
really strong. Tlie fortress of Munkholm, bristling with 
cannon, sUiids on a small island in the fiord opposite the 
city ; but it is, perhaps, more serviceable as a prison than 
a military outwork. 

rrondhjein is, on the whole, well built, though its 
houses be almost all of wood, 'i'he streets are spacious, 
with water cisterns at their interscfttions ; and the town 
has a singular air of cleanness and comfort. The most 
remarkable edifice is the catlu'dral, built principally*^ of 
stone, and founded early in the 1 Ith century, though little 
of the original structure remains ; that little, liowever, i.s 
enough to show that it had been originally one of the most 
nuiguliieent ecclesiastical structures in Europe. {Clarke's 
Travels, x. 232.) Part of the architecture is Saxon, the 
rest Gothic, and round and pointed arches are frequently 
intermixeti. The extreme length has been 340 ft., and 
its breadth 81 ft. ; but the W. end, where was the grand 
entrance, had a chapel at each corner, making the 
breadth of that front i lO ft. {I.airtg, p. 09.) Duly the 
transept and K. end of the building are now roofed in 
and used ; the W. part serves for a timber yard. Thor© 
are tliree other churches, all plain structures ; an hospital 
for the aged and infirm ; a workhouse ; a public library 
and museum, la which are collections of books, mi- 
nerals, natural liistory, and antiquitie,s, better than 
might have l>een expected in so remote a part of Europe ; 
a public grammar-school, Lancastrian schools, a theatre, 
and many hospitals and cbaritable institutions. The 
palace of the military commandant, though constructed 
wholly of wood, was, in tlie opinion of (dark©, the first 
edifice of its kind in Scandinavia. There are no Aguiar 
inns in Trondbjem, but several goini boarding houses. 

The town is governed by a corporation of twelve per- 
sons, electee! from among the inercantllo body ; and is 
the scat of the superior courts, &e. for all the country N. 
of tho Dovre-ijeld. Tiie roadstead of Trondbjem is but 
iudifferent, being unprotected both on the N. and W., 
and the bottom loose ground in 20 fathoms : the river 
does not admit vessels drawing more than 10 or 12 ft. 
water. Dried fish, tar, deals, and copper from Rorasa* 
are the principal articles of export. 

According to Dr. Clarke, Trondhjem-Oord never 
freexes ; and the cold of winter, though severe, is not 
nearly so great as at Koraas, which lies more to the S. 
The surrounding country is studded with merchants* 
villas ; and immediately beyond the town is an extensive 
suburb, reached by a good wooden bridge across the 
river. 

Tr .ndbjcmis now connec(pdby acontinuoui carriage- 
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road with the Swtrdlsh capital ; and in 183B a government 
fitoatn-boat oommeuced running bi'twecu 'rrnndhjeiii and 
Hatninerfest, calling off Tromscc and i»thcr intermediate 
ports, from spring till Sept. Kiigllsh is understood and 
SIM>ken by many of the inhabs. Mr. Barrow says the 
manners and appearance of the upper classes nearly 
resemble our own ; and most of them are. In fact, more 
or less connected with mercantile houses in England, 
marf^ having been educated in Kiigbuid, and others being 
accustomed to visit it once a year. {Bar row' n JCjtcursions 
in the N. qf Europe, pp. 3.15, 34G.) The lower classes 
generally read and write ; and among the opulent many 
are distinguished for their literary taste. {aarke,Frrface 
1o Scandinavia, x. &c. ; Laing : Barrow, piissim.) 

TROIS rivieres. See i'HREK lliVERs. 

TROND(ST.), Flcm. Si. Truyen, a town of Bel- 
Bliim, prov. Liinbours, cap. cant., on a tributary of the 
Demer, 20 m. W. by S. Maestricht. Pop., in 8.K10. 
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modern Gothic architecture in the United States. There 
are raanv churches for other sects, 2 large female scini. 
naries, the Rensselaer Institute, a lyceuin of natural liis- 
tor}^, academy, Lancastrian school, orphan asylum, house 
of industry, county prison, mechanics’, national, aixl 
other hulls, several mmks; &c. “ The city is almndnntlr 
watered by subterranean iron pipes from a basin in tit,* 
neiglibounng town of Lansingburg, 72 ft. above the city 
plain. The height .and volume of water are sufliciont to 
furnish ri'eaux in the city, and to throw largo streams, 
in case of fire, through hose, without the intervention’ 
of engines. The supply of water is 1,500,000 gallons 
per day; the cost of the works 120,000 dollars, for 
which a large debt remained in 1835 on the city. ’’ 
{New York Gazetteer.) Two streams join the Hiui. 
son within i!»e city, and afford water power for numy 
factories. I'roy had, in 1835, 8 flour and 4 cotton 
mills, w ith paper and slitting mills, nail and iron work.s 


Iti8 8U|)|ms«Hl toowe its origin to a Benedictine abbcvl : breweries, tanneries, and leather factories, 2 carriage 

founded here in 0.57: It was formerly fortified ; but Us ■ • . - 

works were dismantled in 1007. It has a considerable 
manufacture of fire-arms ; and some trade in lace, lea- 
ther, &c. A sanguinary action took )»l.ice between the 
French and .\ustrian8, m its vicinity, in 1703. 

TROON, a sea-port town of Ayrshire, on a point of 
land projecting into the .sea, Urn. N. by W. Ayr. and Mm. 

S.W. Kilmarnock. Pop. in 1841, 2,148. It is a neat, , ... 

well-built town. The par. church is at Dundonald, i grain, and ,3.5.(MM) barrels of provisions, besides laru 
about 4 in. distant ; but it has a cliaj>el-of-ense and a i quantities of lard, butter, cheese, &c.” (AVre York Gax ) 

chapel belonging to the United Secession church Troon 

Harbour, on the N. .side of the promontory on which the 
town is built, is the most acccasiblc of any on the 
Ayrshire coast, has Id ft. water at low spring ebbs, and 


factories, where were built, in one yciur, l.5() staf-c 
eoaclies, &c. “ Tlio trade of Troy bv laud is with an 

exb'iisivc range of country E. and N., within wiii( h 
tlu're are r»7 cotton factorii's, using annually more than 
3,.)00,0IM) lbs. of cotton ; and 40 woollen factories, making 
up annually more than 1,000,000 lbs. of wool, 'riic mer- 
chantsand iniHers have, in one .season. purcha.sed more 
than 5(.K),000 bushels of wlieat, 1.50,000 bush, of ether 


auflBcient accommiHlation for a great number of ships. 
Its advantages had, however, been wholly neglected till 
it came into the possession of its present noble proprietor, 
the Duke of Portland, who has constructed a large dry 
or graving dock, not surpassed by any other in Sootlaml, 
for the building or repair of vessels of large size ; a 
smaller do. ; and is now constructing a wet dock, that 
will accommodate 50 sail. It is also furiu.shed with com- 
modious warehouses, and a harbour-liglit. Through 
the exertions of his Grace, the Troon has been united, by 
a railway, with Kilmaniock, by which it has been made, 
to some extent at least, the port of the latter. (7reat 
quantities of coal are raised in the vicinity, whicli, being 
brought to this port by the railway for Khipnient, are ex- 
erted to the amount, in ordinary years, of atxnit 108,000 
Ibns. Ship-building employs from 100 to 200 hands ; and 
rope and sail-making, and tiie trades connected with 
them, are also carried on to some extent. About 4,(KK) 
tons shifming belong to the port. Branches of the Ayr 
Bank, and of the Glasgow Union Rank, have Iwen opened 
in the town. The Glasgow, Paislev, and Ayr Railway, 
passes within less than a mile of Troon, with which it 
Is about being connected by a branch railway. (^Private 
Jr\formatwn . ) ^ 

TROPE Z (ST.), a maritime town of France, dcp. 
Var, on a bay of the Mediterranean. 38 m. E. by N. 
Toulon. Pop., in J83d, 3,637. The in.scriptions, mi’d.ils, 
Ac., found here, prove that it occupies the site of lie- 
racUa, an Important maritime, town of antiquity. It has 
a citadel, and towards the sea is defended hy some old 
walls ; Its port fs spacious and good, but is litllo fre- 
quented, except by tisli»*rnien, which comprise a large 
proportion of its inhabs. St. Tropez is the seat of a 
tribunal of commerce, a council of prud' hooinie$, and a 
school of navigation. 

TROPPAU, a town of the Austrian dominions, cap. 
Austrian Hilesia, and of the principality and circle of its 
own name; on the 0|>pa, a tributary of the Oder, 37 m. 
N.K. Olmutz. Pop., in J837, inchuiing It.s suburbs, 
12,556. It is well situated, is walled, and entered by four 
gates, and is well built. Its principal edifices comprise 
a castle, town-hall, tlieatre, high srhord. and sundry 
churches. It is the seat of courts fiir its proving*, circle, 
and duchy, a tribunal of commerce, a gytniiastuin, to 
which a flourishing museum was attached in is 14, and 
considerable manufactures of woollen and Ifiim fabrics, 
with others of soap, leather, liqueurs, Ac, Troppaii w’as, 
from *20th Oct. to 2(Hh Nov., l 82 fi, the place of meeting 
of the diplomatic congrfss, which afterwards removed 
to Lay bach. {Oesterr. Sat. Enryc. ; Berghaus.'s 
TROV, a town or city of the United in New 

York, CO. Rensselaer, of whii'h it is the cap., on the Hud- 
son Hirer, 7 m. N.N.E. Albany. Pop,, in 1830, 11,405/ 
In 1840, 19,:k34. It stands on the alluvial flat on both 
sides the river, but principally on the K. hank, where it 
H backed by some eminences uignified with tlie name.H of 
Moimts Ida, Olympus, Ac. It is regularly laid out, most 
of the streets crossing each other at right angles ; and 
well built, the houses being commonly of brick, and 
of stone. The thoroughfares are, in general, about 
*0 breadth, macadamised, shaded with trees, and 
welt Ught^. Many of the public building* are elegant, 
particularly the court-house, with a Grecian front, anil 
the episcopal church, one of the finest specimens of 


The canal trade iiad nearly donlilcd between 1H2 !j ;iiuI 
1h 35. W. Troy is on the United Champlain and Kru- 
canal, ami at present comiiumlcates with the rest of tlu; 
<dty by 3 steam boat ferries; tiiongh tiio erection ol a 
bridge is in contemplation, Rensselaer and Saratoga 
r.ailroad cros.ses the Hudson at Troy by a bridge 1,6(10 fr. 
in length, resting upon h stone piers. Troy was first in- 
corporated in 1718], and iias now hecome the third city in 
the Stat«‘, in wealth and impuitHiicc. {Sew York Uaz.j 
Amer. Ahrtauac.) 

'J’RO WHIUIXiE, a market town and pa. of England, 
CO. Wilts., hunrf. Melkshain, on a tii!)ntary of the Avon, 
the Were, whi«;h is here cro.sse«l hy a stone bridge, 21 in. 
N.W. Salisbury. Area of par. 1,1)60 acres. Pop, inis, 1, 
10,86.3; in 1841, 11,0.50. The principal street is spacioii.',, 
but tlie others are generally narrow and inconvenient, and 
though some of tiie liouses are good, the greater propor- 
tion are but irulifl'erent. Many are, however, con.^triu le I 
of stone, and the tow n i.s paved, and lighted witii i^ns. 
Trowbridge Ghurch, a larg<* and striking edifice, consists 
of a nave, chancel, two sid«“ alsle.s. witli attached chapels, 
in the windows of whicfi is a good deal of stained glass, 
and lofty N. and S. porches. The two side aisles 
Separated from the n;ive by five pointr.i arches, .spriogin 
from clustered eolumns, and are *‘xtern;tlly i 

and ornainenled with crocketed pinnacles ; at ttn‘ ^V. 
extremity i.s a large tower witli a tapering spire. 
living, a rectory, worth 600/. a year, is in liie gift (d the 
Duke of Hiitland. 'rrinity Gluirch, at the W. einl of tin' 
town, erected w itliln these few years, is a tine hnilding, 
with a coiisideruhle number of free sittings. It iias. :il>o, 
meeting-house* for (;eneral and I’.irticular Baptists. Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyan*, Indejiendeiits, Ac., (dissenter.s (tc- 
Ing very numerous in 'Prowbridge) ; a free school and an 
alms-house, and ino-t oftliedifli n-nt sects support .Snnd iV- 
schools. Tlie iiiannIactnrtMtf uoolli-n cloth w.i* •■>1 1- 
blished la Trowbridge at an early period, l^assimercs 
faiwy kerseys, tweeds. Ac., and other narrow woollen^, arc 
tlic principiU products. In IK39, 19 woollen mills werein 
full work In the par., employing together 1278 haiul.?, and 
there may bo in the town and its immediately contigimn'* 
district about 1650 looms. {Hand^L>om and lactory liep-] 
But at present (1842) the Ir.ulc is very inneh denri ssed. 
1’he Kennct .and Avon canal passes about 1 m. N. of the 
town, placing it In communication witli London on fnc 
one hand and Bristol on the otlmr. Trow bridge i.s uiuifi' 
the jurisdiction of the co. magistrates, wlio ledd peUy 
sessions here monthly, and a court of reqncsts, for deids 
not above 5/., every three, weeks. Markets, Tiie>da>s 
'rbiirsdays, and .Saturday* ; fairs, Aug. 5 to 7. for ‘''81“’’ 
|>edler*, millinery, Ac. (’rnbbe, tfic celebrated poet. 
for 18 year* rector of this par., where he died reh. - 
1832. 

TU 
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verted into its interior by iL 

of its various factories, 92 in. E.S.I]. I’ari«. ‘ . 

S' N., long. a<>4' 49" K. Pop., in 2.5,563. ^ 
losed by an old wall in nrettv good cqfiditioii, a 
several suburbs. 


inclosed by an old wall in pretty good ctuidltion, a 
several suburbs. The town is but lll-tdiilt. most fd 
houses being constructed of timber ; 
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now quarters are clean and sufficiently ji j ^ 
Before the Resolution, Troyes compriscil 22 pa 
their number has since been greatly 
cathedral if a flue Gothic itructure, chleny ‘ ' 

on the site of a previout edlttce, in JjJg jgtii Its 


though not finished till towards the 
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Interior length Is 874 ft. ; breadth, 164 ft. ; height of the 
vault, 96 ft., and of the cupola externally, 204 ft. There 
is a good deal of curious stained glass in this church, the 
figures representing the kings of Franctj, counts of Cham- 
pagiK’, bisliops of Troyes, and other personages of the 13th 
eentury, in the peculiar costume of that period, and of 
the size of life. Some of the other churches deserve 
being visited. The town-hall is an edifice of the 17th 
century, with a handsome front, and a hall In which are 
the marble busts of the most distinguished natives of 
Troyes. The museum contains collectif)n8 of mineralogy, 
natural hi.story, and paintings ; and the public library 
is said by Hugo and others to comprise .’>6, 000 printed 
vols., and nearly 5,0(M) MSS. The hall in which these 
works are placed is about 160 ft. in length, and 30 ft. in 
width ; and on its panncls are paintings by Gonthier, 
representing the principal acluevements of Henry IV. 
The prefecture, bishop’s palace, seminary, hospital, court- 
house, public baths, and abattoir are tlie other most re- 
nuirk-able buildings. The environs are particularly 
beautiful. It is the st at of courts of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, a ch.amber of commerce, council of prtuC 
hommt'S ; the residence of an inspector- general of navi- 
gation, &c. It has manufactures cotton, hosiery, 
calico, woollen cloths, blankets, atid cotton and woollen 
yarn ; with bleaching establishments, for whiclj the water 
of the Sc'ine is said to be most suitable ; paper-mills, ^ c. ; 
Troyes was formerly the cap. of Champagne ; and it was ! 
here that Hen. V. of England espoused Catln'rine of | 
France. In 1-129, it was taken from the English by tlie , 
French troops, under Joan of Arc. In tin; (‘ampaign of ' 
is:4, it was the head quarters of Napoleon. Among the ' 
distinguished individuals, natives of Troyes, may be spe- 
('ified Pope Urban IV., the sculptor (iirardon, and the 
painter Alignard. {Uupo, art. Aube, SfC ) 

’I'H UHO, a pari, and mun. bor. and market-towui of 
England, co. Cornwall, bund. Powder, on the Fal, 7 m. 
N. by E. Falmouth, and 230 m. W.S.W. London. Pop. 
of pari, bor., in 1H31, 8,291. 'I'hls is decid(‘dly the 
hand'iomest, and, including its 8id)urbs, the largest 
town in Cornwall. It owes its increase and prosperity 
partly to its being in the centre of an important mining 
district, and a principal st.Hnnarv town, and partly to its 
situation on a river navigable thus far at high water by 
vessels of 100 tons. The streets arc partially paved, anil 
lighted with gas. The town and bor. are compri.s(‘d in 
the 3 pars, of St. Mary, Kenwyn, and St. Clem<‘nt’.s. 
St. Mary’s church is built of Uolxmough stone, wliieli, at 
first sight, seems like granite, in a rich and be.iutiful 
perpendicular style. The interior lias, however, been 
modernised ; and a modern steeple has lieen attached to j 
the church. (Hickman's Goth. Architec.) Tlie living, : 
a rectory worth 13.V. a year, is in the gift of Ixird Mount I 
Edgocumbe. There are ineeting-liouses for lnd<‘pen- i 
dents, Wesleyans, Baptists, Unitarians, Friends, Bryaii- 
itos, and various other sects ; and a grammar-school, 
founded In 1760, which has an income of 100/. a year, 
with two exhibitions at Exeter ('ollege, Oxford Sir II. 
Davy received his early education in this school. It has 
also an almshouse, and several minor charities, town atid j 
coinage halls, a county infirmary, barracks, theatre, j 
woikliouse, a small gaol, a subscription library, and se- j 
veral societies for instruction or amusement. The ex- 
ports of Truro consist chiefly of tin and copper ; with j 
some naper*and carpeting made in tlie town. Truro is 
of high antiquity; and had formerly a castle built in the 
reign of Henry II., and some other ancient edifices; 
but these no longer exist It is said to be a bor. by pre- 
scription ; its earliest charter appearing to have been one i 
granted by Reginald, Earl of Cornwall, at an uncertain 
date, but certainly before 1280. It is now divided into 
2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 6 other aldermen, 
and 18 coiincUlors. It has a commi.s»ion of the peace, a 
weekly court of record, and some minor courts. Corn, 
rev., in 1840, 1,267/. U has sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
Mnce the 23 Edward I., the right of voting, down to the 
Reform Act, having been in the mayor, and 20 capital 
burgesses. The oldf narl. bor. comprised only the c<mtral 

E art of the town, and the adjacent part of Kenwyn par. ; 
ut the Boundary Act at least doubled its former extent. 
Registered electors, 1839-40, 644. Markets, Wednesday 
and Saturday, and a cattle-market the first Wednesday 
in every month ; fairs, four times a year, iirincipally for 
cattle. Foote, the comedian, was a native of Truro, 
where he first saw the light 27th Jan. 1721. (Varl, 
boundary and Mun. Cot-p. Ri ports ; and Appendix ^ 

gC.) 

TRUXILLO, or TRUJILLO, a town of Srmln, in 
tstremadura, prov. Caceres. cap. dep,, on the Tozo, a 
wibutary of the Tagus, and on the high road between 
Madrid and Lisbon, 184 m. S.W. by W. the former. Pop. 
about 4,. WO ( Mithano.) It is dividtxl Into the city, the old 
(4Uiiel, which successlvehc occupy the foot, 
acclivity, and summit of a hill facing th^. The city is the 
newest portion ; it Is well laid out, and has a fine square, 
handsome residences, most of the wealthy in- 
ttos. having removed thither ftrom the old town. In the 
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square is a largo mansion, once belonging to the family 
of Pizarro, a native of Tnixillo ; the front of which is 
ornamented with bas-reliefs, representing the conquest 
of Peru. The old town, surrounded by a wall, is Ill- 
built and dirty ; but the castle, with a mixture of ancient 
and Saracenic architecture, is Imposing; and the appear- 
ance of Truxillo at a distance is very prepossessing. It 
has the usual complement of churches and convents, 
with several hospitals, a college, post-house, &c., and 
manufactures of leather and linen fabrics. The name of 
this town appears to be a corruption of Ttirris Julia. It 
Is supposed to be the Castra Julia of Ptolemy; and se- 
veral Roman antiquities have been discovered in the 
town and neighboiirliood. (Mifiano ; Mod. Trav,. xix.) 

Truxili.o, or Tui'Jtu. 0 , a town of Colombia, in Ve- 
nezuela, cap. prov. of its own name, in a mountainous 
valley, l.W m. S. E. Maracaybo. Pop. estimated at about 
«,n00. It i.s sahi to have been one of the finest and most 
opulent cities of this part of America, previously to its 
being pillaged by the buccaneer Gramont, in 1678, when 
most ol Its inhab. fled to Merida. The valley in which 
the city Is built is so narrow as to admit nowhiire of 
more than two parallel streets, and the houses are small 
and mean. Th(‘ro are Dominican and Franciscan con- 
vents, a college, several schools, Ike. The climate is 
healthy : the adjacent lands produce sugar, cocoa, in- 
digo, ct)fF(‘e. and wheat ; tlie mutton is larger and finer 
th.in in any other p.irt of the prov. The inhabs. make 
superior cheese ami preserves ; and are famed for clean- 
ing and carding wool. Its trade is principally northward 
with Carora and Maracaybo. (Depons in Mod. Trav. 
xxvii. 2l;i. ; Codazxi, Gcop. dc Venezuela.) 

TSC11KRKA.sk (NOVI or NEW), a town of Ku- 
ropean Russia, cap. of the country of the Dnn-Cossaeks, 
on a liiii adjoining a tribiitiry of the Don, 290 rn. S.S.E. 
V'oroni'je; lat. 47^24' 29" N., long. .39'^ 38^ E. Pop., 
according to .Sehnitzler, about 11,000, but, according to 
Possart, only 12.000. It is wholly modern, having been 
founded under the auspices of Platolf in iHO.'i: its streets 
are regular and broad, but some years since they w'cro 
neither part'd nor lighted, and most of tiie buildings 
were of wood. A triumphal arch, of hewn stone, stands 
at either extremity of tlie main tlioroughfare, and there 
is a large square in wiilcli Platoff had begun to build a 
residence for himself. The town is a bisliop’s see ; and 
has a new cathedral, gymna.sinin, circle-school, hospital, 
arsenal, Ikc. It is the seat of aH the government otlires 
for the Don -Cossack country, nhicli were removed 
thither, In 1807, from Staro, or Old 'I’scherkask on ^ 
Don, about 10 m. S. by K., In conset^uence of the iniff- 
dutions to which the latter was subjert. The new cap. 
is favourably placed to avoid this evil, but it labours 
under a great drawback in being near no navigable river. 
Staro-Tscherkask, which formerly had 15,000 inhabs., 
has now dwiudh'd into insignilieanee. The ilew town 
has annually four largo lairs ; to one of which goods to 
the value of upwards of 2,000,000 rouliles are fre- 
quently brought. (Pdssart Kniserlh. liussland ; Schmtz~ 
Icr ; l.yall, Trav. in liussia.) 

TUAM. an inland city of Ireland, prov. Connaught, co. 
G.'dway, on a small river, 15 in. E. Lough Corrib, and 
105 m. W. by N. Dublin. Pop. in \KU, 6,883. This 
town lias greatly imjiroved, and increased in pop, during 
the last 20 years. Several new buildings are in progress. 
The principal streets diverge from the market-place, in 
the centre of the town ; and some of tliem have latterly 
been widened and much improved. Still, however, much 
squalid poverty is to be found in the town and its 
wretched outlets. It is of considerable importance in an 
ecclesiastical iMiint of view, having been till recently the 
scat of a Protestant, ns it still is of a Catholic archbishop. 
But, in 1839, on the demise of the late Protestant prelate, 
the see was reduced from an archbishopric to a bishopric, 
suflY-agan to Armagh. The Protestant catluHlral is a 
small plain building ; hut the Rom. Cath. catliedral is a 
splemlid structure, and is, indeed, by far the finest of tho 
modern Rom. Calh. churches in Ireland. Here, also, is 
the Rom. Cath. college of St. Jarlath, founded In 1814, 
usually attended by about HO'pupils. It has also a nun- 
nery, a diocesan school, and other public schools, a court- 
house and gaol, barracks, dispensary, &c. Tho town 
comprises tin* palace and handsome demesne of the Pro- 
testant bishop. Tuam sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. 
of C. down to the Union, when it was disfranchised. 
General sessions arc held twice a year, and petty sessions 
on Wetlnesdays : it is a constabulary station. The manu- 
facture of coarse linens and leather is carried on to some 
extent ; and it has a brewery and Hour-mills, and a weekly 
newspaper. Markets on Wednesdays and Sitturd^ws ; 
fairs, May 10., July 4., Oct. 20., and Dec. 15. Post-office 
revenue tn 1830,849/.; In 18.36, 1072/. Branches of the 
agricultural and national banks were opened in 1836 and 

**^t*is worthy of remark, that, notwithstanding Tuam 
has been for a lengthened period the seat of a Protestant 
archbishop, with a large revenue at his disposal, there 
were, in 1834, only 428 individuals in the par. that be- 
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lODjfed'^to the Eitt.*ibU8hcd Church, whereas the Catholic 
pop. amounted to no fewer than 14,61 1 ! The country 
round Tuam is flat, badly cultivated, and the masantry 

S wr and depressed in the extreme. ( Municipal Boundary 
epori : Fraser's Guide to Ireland, &c.) 

TUBINGEN, a town of S. Germany, kinftd. Wlrtem- 
burg, clrc. Schwartxwald on the Neckar, 17 m. S.S.W. 
Sliittgard. Pop., in 1838, 7,250. It is old and irregu- 
larly built : its principal edifice is the castle, formerly the 
stron^old of the Pfaizgraves of Tubingen, but now ap- 
propriated to the university of Wirtemborg. ITils uni- 
versity was founded in N77 ; and the famous reformers, 
Melaucthon and Rauchlin, were among its earliest pro- 
fessors ; it has both a Rom. Catholic and a Protestant 
theological faculty. In 1835, it was attended by 734 
students ; of whom 28!) ateended divinity, 82 law, IGCt me- 
dicine and surgery, and 181 pbilosopliy, &c. About KK) 
students were subjects of other German states. (Journ. 
qf Educ., yo\. ix.) This university has an olwervatory, 
botanic garden, cabinets of mineralogy, zoology, Ac., 
and a library. The chief support of the inhabs. of Tu- 
Idngen is derived from the retail supply of tills and the 
other public schools ; but they have also a few manu- 
factures of woollens, gunpowder, Ac. {Rerghaus ; Mem- 
fusneer Beschrkbung von H'drlemb.) 

TUCUMAN, the cap. of the state of the same name, 
In the S. American confederacy of La Plata, in a fertile 
plain on a tributary of the Medinas, and on the high 
road between Buenos Avres and Potosi, about 315 ni. 
N.N.W. Cordova ; lat 49' S., long. 64° 5.5' W. Pop. 
estimated at 12,000. It has a cathedral, several convents, 
a Jesuit’s college, Ac, ; but the inhabs. generally, from 
their remote inland position, appear to have made little 
progress In science, or the arts of civilised life. Their 
principal trade is in oxen and mules. Tucuman was 
round^ in 168.5. It is memoralile in history as tiie place 
at which the declaration of the independence of tlie 
Plata provs. was first promulgated, and uijere their first 
congress was held in ISIG. {Diet. Gfog.) 

TUDELA (.an. Tutcla), a city of Spain, prov. Nav.irre, 
in which it liolds tlie second rank on the Ebro, where It 
Is joined by the Quellos, and near tlie ci mmenceinent of 
the great canal of Aragon, .50 m. N. W. Sarragossa. Pop. 
8,1.50 (A/i#Ui»o). 1’he Ebro is here crossed hy a noble 
bridge, of uncertain origin, 400 .Spanish (or nearly n$ 
many English) yards in length, ;ind Imving 17 arches. 
Xudda was formerly fortified, btit notlditg remains of its 
ancient wails, except the gates, or of its citadel more 
llpin onfe tower. Its streets are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty ; its houses lofty, and mostly of brick : there are 
many private and some public fountains, .and the re- 
mains, in several places, of baths, constructed by the 
Moors. Along the river are some sljaded public walks. 
It has a cathedral, in which Bianche, of ('astile, 
the queen of Peter the Cniel was burietl, many other 
churches and con^'ents, two hosfiitals, an orphan asylum, 
workhouse, prijion, 8f>ciety of pgldic givaL Iwrtin and 
medical schools, Ac. Us inhabs. manufacture coarse 
woollens, hair fiibrirs, soap, tiles, brii ks, and earthen- 
ware, and tratie in oil, flour, and wine, esteemed the best 
In the prov. TudeU lias two large annual fairs ; one 
from Ut to 2l5t March, and the other from 2*i<i July to 
lOih Aug. It has given birth tu several distinguished 
characters, including, amongst others, the Jewish tra- 
veller of the I2»h century, the rabbi Benjamin Hen 
Jonah, commonly called B«-njamin of Tudela. On the 
23d of Nov., l8fW, a French army, under M.irshal Lasnes, 
completely defeated, in the vicinity of this town, a 
greatly superior Spanish force under Castafios. The 
latter lost about 8,000 men, killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, and were completely di8}>erscd. {Mitiano ; 
Ntmer's Penhuu/ar War, f. 4^)6.) 

TVRH, a got. of European Ru.ssia, between the 56th 
find 59th degs. of N. lat., and the 32d and 38th of K. 
Iona. ; having N. Novgorod, E. Jaroslavl and Vladimir, 

S. Moscow and Smolensko, and W. Pskof. Area esti- 
mated at 23,800 sq. m. Pop. in 1838, l,2!/7,900. The 
surface of this government is generally more elevated 
than tl^ of other parts ofEurmiean Russia; and several 
large rivers, as the Wolga, Tvertza, Mologa, Medne- 
viua, Ac., rise within its limits. In its \V. part are 
several lakes. The Wolga has its source in the lake of 
Selighur, and afterwards traverses the government in 
neariy Its whole length from W. to E. The climate is 
severe, and the soil is but indifferently fertile. The 
harvests are precarious, and scarcciv ever produce more 
than sufficient for home consumption. A good deal of 
hemp and fljix, wllli Ifeans, Ac., are grown ; but few kinds 
of friiit succeed. The forests are extensive, particularly 
in the N. ; .and about 319,000 deciatines of forest land 
belong to the crown. Manufactures of little consequence, 
but increasing : those of dyeirlg materials and spirituous 
liquors are the principal ; and there are ottiers of bricks, 
glass ware, roties, leather, woollen cloths, Ac. This 
govemmetit Is, however, distinguished for its commercial < 
activity ; and the capital of its merchants has been esti- i 
mated t$. 17 million roubles, The trade ccmin^s mostly j 
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In Tver, the cap., and is facilitated by the Vlschnij-Vo. 
totschok Can.al, which establishes a water communication 
between the Baltic and Caspian seas. The district of the 
government traversed by this canal is inhabited by a 
tribe of Carelians, and in tlie cap. is a German colony ; 
but the pop. is mostly Russian, of the Greek church. This 
government is divided into 12 districts ; chief towns, 
Tver, the cap., Torshok, Rjefand Bejetsk. 

Tvbh, a town of European Russia, cap. of the above 

f ov., on the Wolga, hero crossed by a wooden bridge 
Wit. in length, wnere it is joined by the Tvertza and 
Tmnka, and on the high road between Moscow and 
Petersburg; 90 in. N.W. the former; lat.SfiO 51'44"N., 
long. 350 57' 86" E. Pop. in 1830, about 20,000. In re- 
spect of the regularity or its streets and buildings, Tver 
ranks next to the two Russian capitals ; but wants their 
bustle and animation. It is divided by the several rivers 
Into the town proper, suburbs, and citadel. The last, sur- 
rounded by a rampart of earth, comprises the governor’s 
residence, an imperial p.alace, the cathedral, and semi- 
nary ; and Its numerous towers .and cii)>ola8 give it, at a 
distance, an imposing appearance. The cathedral is a 
square edifice, with a lofty spire, 8urmounte<l by a gilt 
copper dome, and AirroiindeJ, lower down, by four similar 
domes. The seminary, founded in 1727, for the instriir. 
tion of 700 pupils in the sciences and ancient languages, 
is established in a convimt built in the 13th century. 
There are numerous churches, government buildingg, 
barracks, inns, a theatre, Ac , and several public prome- 
nades, planted with trees. Tver owes its present regu- 
larity .and beauty to a fire which almost totally destroyed 
it in 1763 ; after which the Empress Catherine ordered 
It to be rebuilt on a uniform plan. Some houses are of 
stone, but the greater part are of woo<i ; and the paving 
is ino.stly of the same materi.al. Captain Cochrane 
states that an Impost Is levied upon every horse that 
passes the gates, expressly to pave the streets. ( .Voc/. 
Trav., xvii. 114.) 

Tver is a place of considerable trade, a large part of its 
pop. lieing merchants, or engaged In the navigation of tin' 
Wolga. It is an entrepdt for corn from the S. destined 
for Petersburg, and for goods conveyed overland to and 
from Riga. It is of considerable antupiity, having been 
the cap. of a priticipality as early as the middle of the 
13th century. It has frequently su/Tered from the plague, 
and been taken by lioth the Tartars and Poles ; but it 
has rcmaiiu'd, with little Interruption, attached to the 
dom. of the Russians since 1490. {Schnilzler i Possart ; 
Mod. Trnv.,^c.) 

TULA, a government of European Russia, prinei- 
nally Iwtween the 5.'kl ami hfdh degs, of N. lat., and the 
36th and 39th of F. long., having N. the goverruiieiit 
of Moscow, R. that of Hiazan, S. Orion, and W. 
Kaluga. Length, about 1.30 m. ; average breadth, .about 
85 m. Area estimated at 11,200 sq. m. Pop., in 18.'W, 
1,11.3,500, this l)cing one of the most nopnious of the 
Russian governments. It slopes generally to the N. and 
E., in which direction the Oka flows, forming its N.W. 
and N. Ixnindary. The Don rises in this government. 
The surface is an undulating plain, and, though not very 
fertile. It produces a good deal of corn, with beans, tur- 
nips, mustar^ flax, hemp, tobacco, poutocs, and other 
vegetables. The peasants, almost everywhere, have gar- 
dens in which they grow fruit, Ac. ; the climate Ixiiig 
tolerably mild and healthy. In 1820, there were esti- 
mated to be about 300,000 head of cattle, 360.000 horses 
and upwards of 1,000,000 sheep in Tula. Ironi.s abundant, 
and In the neighbourhood of the cap. iron mines extend 
over an area or 10 sq. m. ; but the metal is of inferior 
qu^ity, and iron is one of the chief imiiorts into the 
government. A bad sort of coal has, alio, been inet 
with ; but wood and charcoal continue to be the prin- 
cipal fuel used In the forges and other -factories. 
Forests cover about l-45th part of the surface. Dr. Lyaii 
says that, S. of Tula, there Is not so profuse a waste oi 
timber In the construction of the peasants’ houses as 
nearer Petersburg. Indeed, some or the houses are not 
built In the usual way with trunks of trees wT 
together at the comers, but consist of wattled 
work. The dwellings, or rather the huts, of the i^a- 
santf, which range along both sidei of the . 
more paltry in their appearance, and more , 

their structure than those between the capit.als. inm • 
they gradually become more miserable as we v 

till we come to regions where stone abounds. ( ‘ , 

51-2.) Except In the capital there are hardly any 
facturing ettablishments other than tanneries, 
uid dbtlllerie., Ihe Uit two being on a "O' ; 
•eale. The export, conafit principany of cow, i 
and flax, with cutlery. Jewellery, hardware, ^ 

Tula ; the latter, with Brelcf, being the ciucf scat 
commerce. In this government !• pL Swedish 

uniting the OkMrith the Don, e^caj***** Tula has 

K mcri in Rustla early in the 18th divided 

a separate government ITw: « upoicf, 
Into 12 districts ; chief towns, Tula the ^..Py.ygjsians, 
Venef, and OdWef. Its Inhabs. are nearly all Hussi 
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with some German colonists. In respect of public In- ' 
Btruction, Tula is sultonliimto to the university of Mog. 
cow : in 1,470 ciiiUlren were .attending the public 
g(^hool8. Public revenue in 1821, 9,312,172 roubles. 

Tula, a town of European Kusnla, cap. of the above 
iroverninent, on both sides the Upa, 110 m. S. Moscow, , 
lilt. 64® ir 26" N. ; long. 37® 1' 34" E. Pop., including | 
the government workmen Jjut exclusive of troops, about : 
36,000. (Possart, 527.) This town, the “ Sheffield and * 
Birmingham” of Russia, is one of the most interesting 
in the empire. Clarke says that, as seen from a dis- | 
tance, it has an imposing appearance. A very haftdsome 
riuuch, with white columns, appears above the town, 
which occupies an extensive v.ale, and is filled with spires 
and domes. The entrances on both the N. and S. sides, 
are through triumphal arches, made of wood painted to 
imitate marble. {Trav. i. 237.) It is divided Into several 
quarters, the communication betw€‘en them being kept 
up by a number of wooden and stone bridges ; and there 
are several suburbs. There are 2 conveuts and 
churches in Tula, all of stone ; but the edifices which 
chiefiy attract the stranger’s attention, are the gun-ma- 
niifactory, the gymnasium for the government ; Alexan- 
der's scliool, opened in 1802 for the#ducation of youth, 
at the expense of the nobility ; tlie foundling hospital, a 
t)rancii of that of Moscow; tlie house of correction, 
prison, arsenal, thc.itre, gostinoi dvor, or building for 
the preservation and sale of tnercii#idise, &c. Th<! sliops 
in the latter present more activity and industry tliau 
.ai e usually met with in Russian towns, and some of the 
merchants are reputed rich. There is a continual mix- 
ture of wood and stone liouses ; but some streets are 
lined on both sldes^witli stone edifices, many of wliicli 
are massive and in good taste. {Clnrkc ; Lyall ; S(C.) 

The muskel manufactory, tlioiigh comm<‘nced at an 
earlier period, is indebted for its original importance to 
Peter the Creat. It was remodelled and improved by 
Catherine II. in 178.6 ; but its present excellence is mainly 
owing to Mr. Jones of Birmingliam, invited into Russia 
in 1817. About 7,000 men and women are employed 
in this factory, besides 3,600 hands in subsidiary occu- 
pations. About 70,000 muskets and 50,000 swords are .said 
to be annually m<ade here, exclusive of great numbers ^ 
of carbines, pistols, bayonets, pikes, &c. The nudal 
employed comes wholly from Siberia, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. Tim workmen In the gun-factory 
enjoy peculiar immunities and privileges ; tlu*y form a 
separate body, and l>av(! their jiKlges selectcil from among 
themselves. They are divided Into live trades; barrel- 
makers, lock-makers, stock-makers, furnisliing-makers, 
and makers of small arms. 'I'he arms made at this fac- 
tory have been ridiculously depreciated by some travel- 
lers, and as extravagantly extolled by others. The ex- 
ploits of the Russian armies spwdily shewed the entire 
worthlessness of the statements made by Clarke as to 
the badness of the Tula muskets; and, in point of 
fact, though they want the neatness and finisli of the 
muskets of Birmingham, they are of very good quality. 
Some, also, of the fire arms and swords made here are 
very highly finished ; but these are comparatively high 
priced. Among the other fabrics of Tula are mathema- 
tical and physical iustruinents, jewellery, and platina 
wares, with silk and hat fabrics, tanneries, &c. 'I'he 
town is the residence of a military governor, with autho- 
rity extending over the governments of 'rula, Tambof, 
Uiasan, OrloR Voronejc, and sometimes Kaluga. 

Ancient Tula, which existixl in the 12th century, did 
*ot occupy the site of the modern town, though it was 
on the Upa, at no great distance. The present city was 
founded in 1509, by Vassili-lvanovich, who fortified it 
with a stone and brick wall, &c. Its defences, however, 
were insufficient to prevent its being frequently plun- 
dered by the Tartars, it being on the nigh road to Mos- 
cow from the Crimea. It has often suffered severely 
from fire; the last visitation being In 18,14. {Schnitxler ; 

Clarke* $ Trav. i. ; Lyall' $ Trav. in Itussia j ' 
Modern Trav. xv.) 

TULLaMORE, an inland town of Ireland, prov, Lein- 
ster, King’s CO., of which it is now the cap., on the Tul- 
lamore river, an affluent of the Brosna, and on the lino of 

Canal, in the centre of the Bog of Allen, 49 m. 
W. by S. Dublin. Pop, In 1831, 6,342. In conseouence 
of its advantageous position on the Grand Canal, this 
town, whicli In 1790 was an obscure village, has risen to 
iKj the principal town of the co. The streets are wide 
and regular, and the shops and private dwellings are most 
respectable. In- addition to the orffinary passage-boats 
betWMn Dublin and Balllnasloe and Limerick, which all 
touch here, it has a daily coinmunication with Dublin, by 
means of the swift iron boats lately established on the 
canal. Largo quantities of com and other articles of 
provision are ahlpp^ here for the metropolis, in con- 
B^uence of its increasing siie and IropprUnce, the assiacs 
iMwineM were transferred thither in 1833, 
irom PhiUpBtown. The principal public buildings are the 
>'«diatlng plan, which stand 
contiguous, on a raised platform, at the W. eud of the 
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town. It has also a par. church, a large Rom. Cath. 
chapel, a Quaker and two Methodist meeting-houses, 
some large public schools, a market-house, barracks, and 
Infirmary. It is a constabulary station, has 3 breweries, 
and 2 distilleries ; and large quantities of bricks are made 
in the vicinity. Markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays ; 
fairs May 10., July 10., and Oct. 21. Post-office re- 
venue in 18.30, 640/. ; in 1836,688/. A branch of the Bank 
of Ireland was opened here iu 1836. Adjoining the town 
is Charleville Forest, the seat of its noble proprietor, the 
Earl of Charleville, to whose liberality and munificence 
the town is greatly indebted. 'I'he pleasure-grounds are 
open to the inhabs. 

TULL FI, a town of France, dep. Correze, of which it 
is the c.'ip., on the Correre, 72 m. .S.W. Clermont. Pop., 
in 18.36, ex. comm., 7,28.6; or inc. comra., 9,700. It 
sUmds partly on the steep declivities on either side the 
river, and partly on the narrow space of ground l)etween. 

** It is small, and its buildings are old and unprepos- 
sessing ; but it has a pleasant i>romen.ade on the river’s 
bank, good quays, many l)ri<lgcs, a church in a semi- 
Cothlc, semi. Carlovingian style, a well-planned court 
of justice, some lar^e buildings appropriated to a 
royal manufactory of fire-arms, carried on upon a very 
extensive sc.ale, a' well kept iiospitai, gendarmerie bar- 
! racks, a departmental prison, college, seminary, theatre, 

I and pnlilic library of 2,000 vols. Its inhabs. appear to 
I have a decided taste for emliellishment, and the town is 
expected thereby to manifest marked Improvement In a 
few years. It has several mansions ornamented with 
Cothic and other sculptures, testifying the opnlence of 
its ancient families. One house in particular, In the 
principal square, called tiie Maison Sage, and dating 
from tlie 14th century, has its front decorated with 
arabesques in good taste, and of superior execution. 
The cemetery of I'lille is in a remarkable situation, on 
an isolated hill, commanding the town, on which also is 
a lofty square tower, supposed to have been built by the 
Kom;ms, which has long servtid for a prison.” {Hugo, 
and Guide du Voyageur.) 

Tulle has tribunals of original jurisdiction and com- 
m<!rce, a school of geometry, &c., a society of agricul- 
ture, and manufactures of wax candles, oil, nails, and 
hardware, paper and Ic.-ither ; biit it is a curious fact 
th.at though the linen fabric called Tulle, most probal)ly 
derived its name from tins town, it is no longer pro- 
duced either here or in the neighbourhood. It has 12 
fairs a year, one of which lasting the 3 first days of June, 
is a great mart for horses. The principal racei withUi a 
circle of several deps. are held near ’rulle. 'I'his town 
is supposed to be not older than the 7th century ; but 
about .3 m. northward are tlie ruins of 'flntignac, pro- 
bably tl>e Hatiaatum of Vtolcmy, exhibiting traces of 
a large amphitln'.itn*, and of oilier extensive edifices. 
{Hugo, nrt. Correze ; Dict.Geog.) • 

'rUN BUIl'XJE, or TON HlilDGF), a market town 
and par. of England, co. Kent, lathe Aylesford, hund. 
'riinbridge, on the Medway, 27 m. S.E. Ixindon. Area 
of parish, 14,730 acres. Population, in 1831, 10,380. 
'I'he town appears to have owed its origin to a strong 
fortress er<*cted in tlie 1 Ith century, of whicli the entrance 
g.ate, Hanked by two round towers, and part of the keep 
still remain. It consists principally of one long, wide, 
and pretty well built street, paved, liglited, and very 
clean. 'Pbe puldic buildings Include tlie churcli, gram- 
mar-scbool, towii-liall, .and market-house. Several bridges 
cross the Medway, which is here divided into ditl'erent 
streams, the principal being erected in 1776, from a de- 
sign by Mr. Milne, arciiilcct of Blackfriars-bridgo, Lon- 
don. The living, a valuable rectory, in tlie gift of — 
Deacon, E.«q., is worth 763/. a year, nett. There are 
several dissenting chapels. The grammar-school, founded 
in 1564, by .Sir Andrew Judd, a native of the town is under 
the government of the Skinner’s Company, and has one 
exhibition to either university, of 18/., two of 12/., six of 
10/ , and several to a less amount ; besides which, 366/. 
is paid for master’.^ salary, /ifc , leaving a considerate 
annual surplus. At present there are about 46 scholars 
on the foundation. Holme’s school at Southboiough, at 
which 50 children are tauglit the rudiments of instruction, 
has an income of 108/. a year; and tliere are several 
minor estalilishments for education, besides various other 
endowments for the benefit of the poor, amounting alto- 
gether to upwards of 6(i/. a year. {Pari, Reps.) It has 
a market on Friday, and four annual fairs. The gram- 
mar-school has had some very distinguished masters, 
among whom may be specified the learned Vlcesimus 
Knox, D.D., author of Moral and Literary Essays, a 
treatise on Liberal Education, and various other po- 
pular and exceedingly useful works. Dr. Knox suc- 
ce^cd his father as master of tlie school in 1778; and 
having held the situation for 33 years, or till 1812, he was 
in his turn, succeeded by his son. The doctor died at 
Tunbridge in 1821. 

The favourite watering-place, Tunbridge Wells, is 
' partly in this par. and partly In those of Spc?dhurst and 
Frant io Sussex, being about 5 m. S. TunbrUlte. It con- 
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titU of teveral dillbretit divisions, as Mounts Ephraim, shores In the V. are frequently bold, but In the S. they 
Sion, and Pleasant, and the Wells, the pump and assem- arc low and sandy. 

bW rooms, public parades, chapel of King Charles the Tbegeo/fl*y of this country has been little or not at 
Martyr, &c. Ming In the latter. The springs, whicli were all stuoied ; nor have its mineral resources been turned 
first discovered in the reign of James I., soon attracted to profit for many ages. Copper and lead were amona 
the notice of the fashionable world. Henrietta Maria, the exports of the Carthaginians ; and these metals, with 
queen of Cliarles I., paid a visit to the wells ; but there silver, are still to be found in the mountains : there is 
being at that period no houses nearer than Tunbridge, also a quicksilver mine near Porto Farina, but mining ig 
and those not particularly suitable for such a guest, her altogether neglected. The climate appears to be less hot 
imuesty and her suite Io<iged in tents pitched on Bishop’s than might have been supposed. Sir O. Temple says 
Down I The wells were also visited by Catherine, oueen the average heat in Aug. and Sept, at Tunis is Fall.’ 
of Charles II., Queen Anne, ami other distinguished per- and in'the year of his visit the thermometer seldom 
sonagcs. The water is a chalybeace, with an excess of rose to 96°, and never exceeded that limit. From the 
carbfinic acid gas, very similar to that of the Pouhon IDth Dec. 1832 to the 19th Jnn. 1833, it averaged 
^ring at Spa in Belgium. Tunbridge Wells resembles the highest range during that period being GiP, and the 
Spa in somojpther particulars ; as in its manufactures, lowest 520. Hainy weatlier commences about the end 
toys, boxes, isfld turned wares being made here in great of Oct., and continues, at intervals, till May. As early 
variety, and also in its lieing much loss frequentetl now as Jan. tiie surface is covered with fresh verdure ; and 
than formerly by the leaders of the Aaul ton. The season on the whole, the climate may be said to be healthy as 
for taking the waters continues from May to Novemlror. well at pleasant. It is true that the plague is not unfre- 
There are races in August, which arc tolerably well at- quent, .and that its ravages have been supposed to he a 
tended. The chapel at Tunbridge is situated at the junc- principal cause of the depopulation that is admitted to 
tion of the three piirishes of Spedhurst, Tunbridge, and have taken place during the last half century., But this 
Frant, and is partly in each. The air of this district is is to bo ascribed f# more to the sluttishness of tlic 
pure and salubrious, and is, perhaps, little less efficacious inhabs., and the want of precautions, than to any thing 
than the waters in removing complaints. unfavourable in the climate. 

TUNI.S (an. Zeitcitnnia and Bizaciunty the K. portion Tlie vegetation is, for the most part, the same as in the 
of the Africa of P. Mela, with part of G<etulia), a king- adjacent regency of /l%iers, and on the opposite shores 
dom or regency of N. Africa, a nominal dependency of of Sicily and S. lUily ; the olive, pistachio, carob, with 
the Turkish empire, principally between the .33d and dates, melons, tlie lotus, &c., are common protiucts. 'I his 
37th degs. of N. lat., and tlie 9th and Mth of K. long.; region w.is, in anti<inity, deservedly celebrated for its 
having S.K. the regency of Tripoli, N.W. th.at of Algiers, cxtr{M)rdinary fertility. It exported large quantifies of 
S. and W. the desert, and N. and E. the Mediterranean, corn to Rome, of wliich it was one of the granaries. 
Length N. to S. about 400 m. Its area h.as been roughly Pliny, in speaking of the extraordinary productiveness of 
calculated at 72,(KK) sq. in. Tlie pop. has been very vari- tlie soil, .assures us that a plant of whekt {triticum) 
ously estimated ; but, perhaps, it may be taken at about sent from it to Augustus, had little short of 4m stalks 
2 or 24 millions, of whom probably from 7,000 to 10,000 and another, sent to Nero, had 340 I In antiquity, indeed] 
may be Turks, alK>ut the same number Christl.ins, 112.000 the common opinion was, that in this frivoureil region 
renegades, K)0,(X)0 Jews, and the remainder Arabs, the labour of the hushaudmati was rewarded by the enor- 
Mikus, and Berbers, the Arabs being the most numerous, nious increase of lUO-fold ! Hence, says Silius Italicus 

This territory is traverseti by several branches of the « «eu sunt Hywicra cordi 

chain of Atlas, one of which separates it from the Bilud- Itura magis, centum Cercri frutivantla culmis.” 

eJ-Jeridy or “country of dfttes,” The S. |>art of the I.ih. ix. lin, 201 . 

regency is mostly a sandy waste, and some other parts are And it would still seem to be endowed with the same 
desert ; but many tracts are of the highest fertility, par- wonderful productiveness. Sir G. Temple says, that 
ticularly those watered by the Mejerdah, This river, the ‘‘ whilst halting in a field of young barley to feed our 
Itagrada of the ancients, is formed by the union of two horses with its tempting crop, I counted on one plant 
streams, on the W. frontier of Tunis, ami runs thence- 97 shoot.s or stalks ; and this was not selected by me as 
forward generally N.K., entering the Mediterranean belngthelargest,buta.sthencaresttowhereIwas8it- 
about lat. 37“^ N ., long. Kf’ E., a few m, N. of the site of ting.” ( Excursions, i\. 108.) In fact, there cannot he 
Carthage. According to .Shaw, it is “equal to the Isis so much a.s tlie sliadow of a doubt, that were Tunis siih- 
united with the ('harwcll.” Flowliij^ through a rich ject to an intelligent government, it would, at no distant 
and fertile country, it becomes highly impregnated with period, furnish large quantilies of corn for exportation, 
■oil : — At present, indeed, such is the undiminished fertility of 

** Tarhidas arentes lento pede sulrst .nrenas thc soil, that a surplus is raised fur exportation nutwith* 

li«grad.».'* Silius Uai.,\.\\. \i0, standing the oppression and extortion to which the 

The Mejerdah recolve.-i no large fributary, nor is there hufcbandm.'in must bubndt. The government assessor 
any other considerable river in the rcgmicy. In the .S., goes into a field wliile tlie crop l.s In ear, and values 
alK/Ut 40 m. inland, is the hihhah, a remarkable tract 79 it according to his caprice; taking care, however, 
m. In length N.E. to .S.W.. portions of which formed the to be always above, and never below the mark. The 
Palus Lybiufy P. Tritunis, \'C., of antiquity. In winter, owner is then obliged to pay a tithe on this supposed 
it is covered with water to thc depth cf 2 or 3 ft., but at value of his future crop ; though, when harvest time h.is 
other limes it is a dry plain. Hie surface b«*ing entirely arrived, he finds, perhaps, that it does not exceed l-4th 
covered with a salt inmnstation. Sir G. Temple, who, part of the sum at which it was estimated I The same 
in the dry season, spent seven hours in crossing the .Si- is the ease with olives, the priiieipat resource of the 

bhab, says that, on approaching it, “ the grass and bushes country ; and these, moreover, are not allowed to be ga- 

become gradually scarcer ; then follows a tract of sand, thered till an order to that effect has been received ; and 
which, some way beyond, is in parts covered with a very in consequence of the great delay which often takes 
thin layer of salt ; this, as you advance, lajcomes thicker place In sending it, the fruit frequently falls and rots on 
mni more united ; then we find it in a compact or unbroken the ground, the owner not being permitteil to pick it up ; 
mass or sheet, which can, however, be j>euetrated with a lie Is also obliged to send his olives, when they have 
sword or other sharp iustruinent, and here I fomul it to finally been coilecte<l, to mills established by the 6ey, 
bell inches In depth; and liiially, in the centre, it Iw- who derives therefrom a considerable profit. {Temple, 
comes so hard, deep, and concentrated, as to baffie all i. 22.'>, 226.) Wc need not, therefore, be surprised that 
attempts at breaking its surface, except with a pickaxe, agriculture should be almost wholly neglected and aban- 
The salt is considerably weaker than that of the sea, and doned, no one venturing to cultivate more ground thaii 
Is not adapted to preserving provi»ions, though its flavour is sufficient to supply his immediate wants, and to luniisn 
is very agreeable.” (II. IfH) — lfi3.) About the centre of the taxes to government. Wheat, barley, sorgho, maize, 
the laxe tve the foundations of a circular U>wer, where ami millet are the grains principally raised; ‘V 

caravans halt to feed their camels ; and in several parts the date tree siitqifles the Arabs, not only with men 
are elevated plateaus, forming islands in the rainy season, principal nutriment, but. also, with their fuel, 

the largest of which, covered with a luxuriant vege- materials for most of their domestic furniture. ' 

bition of date palms, is the PAla of Herodotus. The and indigo have been liitroiluccd into culture soniewii. 
Arabs havea tradition that this lake once communfeated recently; In some" parts salfrbn, white mulfarry, opu* • 
with the »ea by means of a river, but no traces of such Ac., are grown; and tobacco is pretty 
communication Mp)>ear to exist at present. 'I'here arc no sugar cane succeeds well, hut no sugar is made. Au 
other inland lakes of consequence, but several conshler- fruits of H, Europe, as pomegranates, oranges 
able arms of the sea, as the Gulph of Biserta (an. Sinuj mens, figs, Jujubes, Ac., and the vines 
flipftonetuis), the I.ake of 7’unit, Ac. The coasts of yield excellent raisins, most of which *''® t I .n^nir 
Tunts are greatly indented by bays, those of Tunis, prjrtatlon ; but apples and pears deg^erate. ai » 
Hamamct, and lb© Gulph of Gabes, or Lesser Syrtfs, other prexiucts of Importance Is boanoh {AUt^na ^ 
Ixiing the princifial. The principal promontories and l/um), so much usoa “as a dye Tor iMles nai ^ 
iKMMiloitds are the Dakhul, a long tongue of land terml- horses’ legs,” and which Is a chief article 01 r 
noting in Cape Bon (an. Prom. Merewrii), the scene Gabes. This plant, where not annually <^“7 * 1 
M several events in the 6 th book of the AEneid; Capes low, grows to 10 or 12 ft. in height. Pitting out 
Serra, Kas-el-abiad, or the white promont«iry (an. P. of small flowers, having an odour of canopnor. ^ 
Vanuidu^% Ras-Zlbeeb <an. P, AiioUmis)^ &e. The 114.) The dye is a bright orange, or lawny 
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The leaves are picked twice a year, dried and powdered, 
and in this state sold in all the markets of the K. The 
powder, formed into a paste, is applied to the part re- 
quired, and then bandaged round. The plant is cut 
level with the ground as soon as the loaves have been 
pickod. The hennah, like the date palm, requires to be 
frequently watered, for which purpose tim plantations 
are divided into squares, and enclosed by banks ; a stream 
is then admitted Into them, and allowed to flow for a cer- 
tain time every week, generally an hour a day, and two 
hours during the nigiit, oacli square being watered in 
turn. The expenses of watering are defrayed by tlie 
varlovis occupants, in proportion to their number of 
squares. {.Semple; Sham.) Tills system of irrigation 
is noticed by Pliny. ( I. lib. xviii. cap. 22.) 

Horses, mules, camels, and oxen are used for field 
labour, and, with sheep, are the jirincipal domestic ani- 
mals. The breed of horses has deteriorated, In conse- 
quence of the government seizing for its use those tliat 
arc most valuable. The cattle are small, but good, and 
many are sent to Malta. Some of tiie sheep are very fine, 
and all have the large fat tail which characterises the 
African breedsf' 'I’he Merino breed is said to have been 
originally introduced into Spain from llarbary. ( Temple^ 
i. *227.) The lion, panther, jackal, %ild bojir, jerboa, 
genet, &c., are among the wild animals. Most of our 
readers arc, no doubt, aware, tiiat tlic banks of the Ba- , 
grada are celebrated in history for tin? stubborn resist- 
ance which an enormous serpent ( I'ifi ft. in length ), found 
on its banks, is said to have opposed to tlie progress of 
the Homan army under Rcgulus ! ( Liv. I'pit., lib. xviii. ; 
AulusOel/itts, lib.vii. cap. 3.) But it is now generally 
acknowledged that many apocryphal statements have 
been mixed up with the history and fate of Hegulus ; and 
thp pralium grande ftlqtie acre with the serpent docs not 
certainly seem to be the most authentjc part of the story. 
At ail events, this gigantic brood of reptiles has now 
luckily disappeared ; and Sir G. Temple says that the 
largest of those existing never exceed 12 ft. in length. 
The locusts, which often visit the country in clouds, 
eating up every green thing,” are incomparably more 
destructive than tlie reptiles. I.arge quantities of fine 
coral are ff»und round tlieooasts, winch arc visited in coii- 
.secjucnco by Sicilian aiid N<‘.ipolifau fishermen. 

Manufactures are few : theycoJnj>rise some silk, linen, 
and woollen fabrics, leather, &c. ; but the principal are 
soap ami the beretti\ or red caps of Tiuus. so well known 
throughout the Mediterranean. The principal soap- 
works are at Susa. I'he soap i.s of good quality, and the 
soft especially is much esteemed. Little is prepared 
on a speculative anticipation of a demand for export- 
ation, but atiy quantity may be had by contracting for it 
a few months beforehand. TIui manufacture of skull- 
caps is said to have employed formerly more than r)0,()(K) 
persons, and 3,f)60 bales of Spanish wool were annually 
used. {Maceill^ in Mod. Trav.) At present it is reduced 
to one thira of this extent; 8puiiou.s imitations of the 
'I’unis cans having been made in Marseilles and Leg- 
horn. Tne dyo employed for the caps is the kertnes 
chiefly ; the process of dyeing is conducted mostly at 
/aghwan, an inlaiul town, the water of wluch gives great 
brilliancy and permanency to the colours. Treviously to 
their Ixung dyed, the caps are boiled for a wlmle day in 
alum-water. The woollen .cloth made in the regency, 
principally at Jerba, Is thin, resembling suit serge. Mo- 
* occo leather is made in considerable quantities, and 
dyed skins are articles of extensive export. Thougli co- 
chineal is used in dyeing, and tlje prickly pear grows most 
luxuriantly in Tunis, no attempts have yet Ijceu tnmle to 
introduce the insect Into tlie country. 

Trade. —None of tlie Barbary states is so well situ- 
ated as Tunis for an extensive commerce, particularly 
with Europe. Three caravans come annually from 
the Interior of Africa, bringing slaves, senna, ostrich 
leathers, gold-dust, gum, ivory, ^xc. ; and take back 
woollen cloths, muslin, linen and silk fabrics, red leather, 
spices, fire-arms, gunpowder, Ac. Other caravans come 
trom Constantinople with virgin wax, dried skins, cattle, 
and sheep, which they exchange for cloth, mnslin, Tunis 
mantles, linen, raw and manufactured silks, colonial pro- 
mice, essences, &c. According to a .statement hy the 
t rench consul, the value of the ditlerent articles of ex- 
poi t from Tunis may be estimated as under : — 


^>11 - , . 
t jraln and pulse 
risuchios and date* . 

Wool - . . . 

f'ntUc .... 

Sponges - - . . 

”®nna . . . . 

Wax . . ! 

BWes - . . . 

Tunny fish • # - . 

lUd (5***^ deplvaniT teeth 

Soap -II! 

Wankets, and various 

oth«*r arUclfs 


4,HO,.VTI 

27y,t.’17 

97,101 
2J0,.W| 
<50,017 
40.140 
V 10,770 

•lOO.lKHl 
.'>7,090 
A* 1,060 


Total - . 9.406. 4.^6 


The Imports are w'oollen goods, from France and Eng- 
land; cottons and linens, from the latter and Germany; 
with cofltm, yilces, sugar, tin, lead, and iron, silk, wool, 
wine, &c. The government monopoifses tlie trade in 
many articles ; as tobacco, wax, w'ool, and provisions, 
which it farms out to various individuals. 

'llie Government is In the Iiands of a hey, who rules 
with despotic power : hi? receives the caftan, with the 
dignity or a pacha of three tails, from the sultan, but is 
not otherwise in any way dependent on Turkey. The 
divan is composed of 37 mems., each of whom has a vote 
in council ; but this Igxly has only a nominal authority. 
The revenues of the bey have been estimated at 24,000,000 
piastres, or upwards of 1, 1500,0007. a year; though at 
present that derived from regular sources Is supposed 
not to exceed one fourth part of tin’s sum. Its. principal 
sources are the customs, which are farmed #very year to 
the highest bidder ; the tith<?8 upon the cultivation of 
olives, corn, and other products ; the sale of permits for 
the exportation of necessaries and the importation of 
wines and spirits, usury taxes, the bey’s domains, the sale 
of government offices, a poll-tax on tlie Jews, the traffic 
in slaves, and private mercantile speculations of the bey, 
occasional extortions from the wealthy, and the property 
of those who die witlumt heirs, of which the exchequer 
takes forcible possession. 

The armed force consisted, in 1832, of nearly 50,000 
men ; l)ut of these 40,000 composed tlie contingents 
(chiefly cavalry) furnished hy the different Arab tribe.s, 
and the standing army consisted of only about 6,000 m(*n. 
The regular infantry, a body of 2,000 men, were origi- 
nally organised by a I'rencli oflicer in 1831. 'J’liere are 
3,000 Turkish infsmtry, 2,000 spahis, or paid cavalry, HdO 
Mamelukes, forming a body-guard, and 16 pieces of artil- 
lery. Tlio naval force now consists of only a corvette, a 
few brigs and schooners, and about 30 gun-boats ; and 
I'unis Is no longer formidable fiir piratical expedition.s. 
By a treaty with France in 1830, piracy and Christian 
slavery were wholly abolished. 

The people, their manners, customs, Ac., are similar 
to those of Algiers, to which wo beg to refer the reader. 
The Tunisians may, however, claim to he considered the 
most civilised and tolerant nation in Barhary ; though 
ill negotiations with them, as well a.s the neighbouring 
powers of N. Africa, Sir G. Temple thinks an attitiule 
of firmness, and not of conciliation, should be adopted, 
the latter being always supposed to indicate fear and 
weakness. 

This region, which in antiquity was thq centre of the 
Cartliaginiau dominions, remaiiiiHi in the possession of 
the Homans from the ilestrurtion of Carthago to flu* 
beginning of the fifth century, when the Vandals settlijd 
them.selves in Africa. In 690 it became subject to tlio 
cali])hs, and, after belonging to several successive dy- 
nasties, w.as conquered by Barbarossa in 1534. 'I’lic 
emperor Charles V., in 1.537, took Tunis, and restori'd 
tlie dothroneii IMuley llassan ; but in 1570 the country 
was taken anew by the Turks, and it has only regained 
iiulepeudence hy the gradual decline of their empire. 
(See Shaxo's Travels in Uarbarp ; Temple's Excursions 
in the Mediterranean, 2 vols. Mod. 'Trav. xx. ; I'ri- 
vate Information.) 

TUNIS (an. Tunes), a marit. city of N. Africa, cap. 
of the above regency, on the W. side of the Gulph of 
Tunis, being separated from it hy a large salt-water lake 
or lagoon, about 4 m. \V. from the sea, and 3 m. S. \V. 
from the ruins of the ancient Carthage ; lat. 36“ 47' 59'* 
N., long. 10“ II' E. Its pop., wliich Is greater, per- 
haps, than that of any other African city, C.iii o excepted, 
has been estimated at from lOb.OOtlto 1.50,000, of wlimn, 
jierhaps, 30,000 are Jews and 2,000 Christi.ins. It stands 
on the edge of the lagoon, upon rising ground, backed on 
the 'NV. by height.s, which are crow ned by the kashnb, or 
citadel. The town is inclosed by a wall of earth and 
stone, and a second wall surrounds its 3 suburbs, the 
outer wall being about .5 m, in circ. Towards the N. it , 
is defended by 2 castles, and otli<>r heights around it on 
the S. and K. are protected by detached forts ; but not- 
withstanding the sums laid out on its defence, it Is^iot a 
well fortified or strong town, and has been repeatedly 
taken. The hou.ses, though of stone, are mean and 
poor, and the streets narrow, unpaved, and filthy ; the 
bazaars, whkli are superior to those of Algiers, are 
vaulted overhead, and sometimes furnished with foot- 
ways. 'Phere are a great number of mosques, several of 
which are handsome, and one was converted into a C.. - 
thollc cathedral during the .Spanish occupation. The 
iKdaoe built bv tlie late bey. in whicli Queen (kirohne 
lodged during' her visit to Tunis, is a square edifice, 
lu.agnificently decorated within. The rooms are paved 
with marblq, and all open upon m.arblo courts, with 
fountains in their centre. For about 10 ft. from the fioor 
the walls of the rooms are lined with glazed tiles, and 
above this with stucco-work peculiar to the Moors; 
while the ceilings are tracwl *n dlft’ereut-coloured pat- 
terns, with much taste. The great hall of justice has 
never 1. finished In diflv-rent part? of the city are five 
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large barracks, also built by tho lato bey ; and a very ex- 
tensive edifice of the same description, fitted to accora- 
moilate 4,0tH) men, was, a ft*w years since, in the course of 
being built (7Vmp/e, i. I7ft.) In digging the foundations 
of this edifice, two sarcophagi were found, and an ancient 
cistern of great extent, and in good preservation.- The 
citadel, though large, is in a ruinous state, having but 
one efficient battery : in it is a gunpowder factory. 
Tunis has many gates, one of which, called the Bah- 
Kartajinah, or Carthago. gate, has in its vicinity the 
Protestant burial ground. It lias also a Horn. Cath. 
convent, church and chapel, a C.reek church, an Knglish 
consulate, and a theatre at whkh Italian operas and 
comedies are performed 3 or i times a week. About 1^ 
m, W. from the I’ity is tiic Bardo, or summer palace of the 
bey. It resembles a little fortillcd town, with its ram- 
parts, baslions, Ac., and ha.s a pop, of at lea,si 4,000 per. 
sons, employed in some way or other about tho court. 

The Gutph of Tuni.s opens to the N , in the form of a 
horseshoe ; it is Iti m. deep, ami has good anchorage all 
over in from 4 to 10 fathoms water. Tin* N. and N^.M. 
gales sometimes throw in a sea, w liich, however, 

seldom occasions any damage. The port is at the Oo- 
letta. or channel, passing through tho narrow holt of land 
separating the lagoon of Tunis from tin* sea. I’hero is 
at all times about la ft. water in the canal, and ships may 
use it on paying a fee of 3 dollars a d.ij'. it is not, how- 
ever, much rcsorttvl to, all vessids of consideralih^ burden 
loading ami uuloHding from tlunr moorings in tiu* liay, 
by means of ligliters. 'I'lie Golett.i is firetty strongly 
fortified, though commamled hy a hill to tlie N. A har- 
bour light, 40 fC in height, was erect. -d at tiieCutrance to 
the canal in IHIO. A great number ot are empioyrd 

in conveying goods and passengers across tlie lagoon be- 
tween tiie port ami the city. 

The lagoon of Tunis was formerly, as Procopius states, 
R deep port, w ith water sutlieient to flo.at large sliips. 
But now, from its being the receptacle of the iiltli con- 
voyed to it by the eomnion sewers of tlie city, and other 
cau.ses, its greatest depth dues not excised b or 7 ft. ; 
while round the shores it is comparatively shallow. An 
island in its centre, oppo.site the city, i.s defcn<l<*d hy a 
fort. It do«‘S not receive any rivulet, and its loss hy eva- 
poration is supplied by a current wiiich sets Into it 
through the Goietta. 

The average annual value of the exports from the 
regency of Tunis from is.'in to 1H37 has been e.stiiii;U<'d 
at 7,.Vi7,OfK) piastres, and that of the imports at about 
' s do. 
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Subjoined is an 


Arroi'NT of thi’ Value of tin* Exports and Imports of 
'Tunis in H37. specifying the Value of those sent to 
each Country ; — 


rouiifries. 


I Kxi'i'TT'M. ' funvortw, ( 

S’ahu- It) Pi.iart-.. V.ilut’ in Pj.vstres. • 
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l,s 

AIgtrro nnd IJon.^ 


H- .‘i.V', 

lireat Brittim 

-1 6:>c.,i:f 


A u>tria 


iVu, •ii.'j 

Sardinia 

- I ok;. -^71 

r.n.iM 

TW*’-iny 

7(».V,sAV 

4.r,s,<'Ki 

Tutk♦^ 

- 1 l,i7U.VHU 

LKM.I'.l.j 

Barhary Sutvs 

- 1 >») 

S.3.lf > 

(»r«e<e 

. 1 4'»H,U.U 


Naples and Sirity 

- : 72. 'I'M 


17. S. of .Viuerica 

- j 11 3,1 12 


bpaia 


11 2 ,', ->0 

Total 

7,Ul.3,4;i'» J 

I'>,.'»2V,4U7 

Equal to 

■ f /TT^iiTTsiV 1 

/.. 3i".urrio 


But this, though it be tlie most considerable native tratle 
of any city on the Barbary cohH, is certainly not a tenth 
part of what it would amount to were the country suhjectj*d 
to an Intelligent government, and its gigantic resources 
properly develotHHi. Kaval and military stores imported 
into Tunis pay no duty ; other articles p.ay 3 per cent ad 
valorem on a rated tarifT. Accoiuits are kept in piastres 
^orth about 1$. Id.) of PI carob-'w, or .Vg aspers each. 
TbedTunis lb. of 16 os. = 7,77.3 grs. : the principal com- 
mercial weight is the cantaroot irtOib.ss 111 lb. avoird. 
The cqfiz, for corn, » 14^ imp. bushels ; the mattar, for 
oil, aac about 6 galls. The ptc varies from IH to 26 in. 

According to .Strabo, Tnnet existed before the founda- 
tion of Carthage. Tlie chief events in its history are its 
nutnerous sieges and captures. Louis IX. of France 
died before its walls In 1270 ; and it was taken by the 
Emperor Gharlcs V.. who d'-feated Bnrbarossn under its 
walls, in 1536. On thi.i occa.sion about 20, (XX) Christian 
slaves were freed from bondage ; but, unfortunately, 
30,000 Moslem Inhab. of the city were, at the same time, 
put to the sword, despite the emtrts of tho emperor to 
prevent It, by tho victorious tro<ips, while lO.tKX) more 
were carried away, and sold as slaves. {HoherU<m'$ 
Ckarlet V 11. 376. 4to ed. ; SAaco’s Travefg ; Temple's 
ditto i Comm, Diet. ; and primte MormsUion.) 

TURCOING. or TOURCOINO, a town of France, 
d6p- du Nonl, cap. two cantons, iinroediadaly adioiniog 
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Uv 6 Belgian frontier, 10 ra. N.E. Lille. Pop., In 18:u;, 
8,749. It is regularly laid out, and pretty well built : tlu- 
town hall in the groat square, two churches, a colh'gc, ^ 
charitable asylum, and the remains of an old feud u 
castle, arc its most conspicuous objects. The inhabs, 
share in the manufactures common to Lisle and Ilou 
baix, and their condition has been noticed in the arti: |(> 
on tlie latter (nn/f', p, (iO.3 — 604.) “ I’ourcoing has lew. i 

looms than Houliaix : the articles woven are rlii( il\ 
coarse cotton goods and linens. Tlie weavers gain Dm 
10 francs gross per week; the other working cla^ss 
(adult males) get from I 5 to fr. a day. Tiie wea\t m 
are the most moral cla.ss in the town ; they atteiul to tin 
education of thinr cliildrcn, and seem contented wiiD 
their condition.” iSyrnoiis in JIand-Looin fl'aciui.',' 
Benort.) 

'rURlN (Ital. Torino, an. Augusta Tanrinoruni^^ -.x 
city of N. Italy, the caj>. of the Sardinian dominions, 
prov. of same name, in rii'dmmit, near the Po, when 
it is joined bv the Dora, HO m. W.S.W. Milan. Eat. 1 1 ' 
V .V' N. ; Ion. 7” 'UK IV' K. Civil pop. in is;is, of the city 
proper, 82,400 ; do. witii suburbs inclmled, HM.OTH ; amli 
eluding the canton, or lininediately ;nijac«nt territory an 
the garristin, 12:1, M02. Tlie city is ol an oval shape, and 
about 4 in. in circuit ; it was formerly fortriicti, Imt is nnw 
an open town, standing in a rich, well watered, .-md u* li 
cultivattHi plain: it is apjiroaclied by four line road, 
shaded with forest trees ; the MirrouJiding hill.s heingco- 
venwl witii handsome ediliees, among w liii'li tlie ( iundi 
of La Superga is pre-eminent. Tlie iiopic,s.sions w Iik d 
'ruriii priMluces on ilie traveller are very nmeli goM nird 
by the eireiinistanee of its being the first or tin- fz/.s/ ciu 
lie visits ill ids progress ttirougli Italy. Mr. VS ooiU. w iio 
ha<l already .seen tlie be>t prodiietioiis of ar( hU' rito < , 
states tti.at being built on a flat, Turin makes no show .u 
a di.stanee ; the domes ami to\ver.s are neitlier nmneroii . 
nor lofty, ami on looking down on tin? eity from ilio 
neighbouring liills, the dingy red tih* roofs have a di> 
agreeable appearance. (/ ritt-rs of an Arrhitrct, ii. Vi> ) 
But Eorsytli, .*1 severe as well as an excellent juiii."', v.n . 
tliat Turin i.s admired for the regularity of its pl.m, li - 
deann(?.s« of its streets, the symmetry ol‘ it.s square... 1 ' 
sph'iidourof its liotels, and tlio giuier.il cleganee ( i u 
lioiises ; and Siimnid aihis, “ ’1 urin tbrrns a pei teef <■ 
trast with all the cities wt* have been aeeustoim d to ..1 
In Italy : it is new, fresh, and regular, instead (d .tiiti .e • 
.and in «iecay ; and t lie buihlings, all alike, are colh « tm I 
inagiiificent if not quiti* so in detail, the materi.ds hi io,.: 
tnily brick coated over in imitation of stom*. A iirofu'-iou 
of running water keeps the Itmi witlo iiaveiiient ( lean. 
.Allround tlie town, ancient trees of iuxuriant groutli 
oppose tlieir irninmetrable shade to tlie intoliuaMo In .a 
of the sun. and the views of tlie Alp.s are inngniiici an. 

( Trfiv. p. 606.) On the whole it may bo truly s.nd, that, 
were it not for the taste for meretricious orn.miein wini ii 
i-sodciisively prevalent every where in Turin, it would ii 
om* of the very tin<*st citie.s of Kurope. It lias imi il 
comjiaratively few modern works of art, and little' to in- 
terest the antiquary ; ami there is scarci'iy any tlnim 1 -' 
characterise it as an Italian city: to most travilhr.s it 
has appeared rather like a new ami liantisoim.* Itciu'Ii 
town. 

Except in the old town.whieli forms about; otie sixili 
part of the whole, the streets, wliieh are bordered h\ 
nouRe.s four or five stories high, are stiaiglit and <10 . 
caeb other at right angles ; ami here, as in the new touu 
of Edinburgh, and tlie N.VV. ami other j>arts of I.nndoii, 
entire row'.s arid streets of considiirrible e.xtent an* ol I'X' 
cisely similar arcliltecture. Tlie royal juilaee Ktaml.s m 
the centre of tlie town, in tlie Piazza Itralrnr tii Cnstriio 
a very large and elegant square, surrounded by many 
other public buildings, and having in its centre th.; lornu r 
palace of the Dukes of Savoy, a castellated mausinii m- 
vironetl by a moat. The Stvada del Po, a noble street j n • 
in length, leads to this square from the river, " 'in 1 j 
here crossed by a fine stone bridge of five arches, eiei ' 
by the French; but which is said to be s'lrpa^'d 'D ; 
new bridge over the Dora recently completed. I 
di like the Strada Ntsova and dt 
Piazza Beale, S. Carla, (tc., U embellished m us ^ 
length with arcades over the footways, whicii give . » ^ 
agreeable ami iminrsing appearance to these >1 

city. The royal palace is little remai hahb! in ‘ j 
teciure, but it has some spacious and ^ ‘ .1 lii, .- 
apartments, and a good collection of r- 

many of tho Flemish school, and ether" by • 
clno; Albani, Murillo. Ac. In this edifice t 
trian statue of Amadeus 1., tho figure ti.^nlcn'* 

horse In marble. Attached to the palace ; 

open to the public, the fashionable report ^ 
tho Hondo between tho city and tiie 1 o, q iu' 

grounds, be^g the ftivourlto i^sort in _ puilcficg 

Sid palace of the Dukes of Savoy is a to 

with four fronts of different architecture. A ^ 
Forsyth “ three of tliese afo »., ofthe 

derive comparative ugliness from peristj 

This Ust Uont, composed of one Corinthian 
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raised on a plain ba8ement» is the noblest elevation in 
Turin, where it holds the post of honour.” ( P. 418.) The 
private palaces would strike a stranger who had just 
crossed the Alps as very magnificent, but there aro many 
in luily equally large and in a much purer taste. That 
of Prince Carignano has a remarkable staircase by Gua- 
rini, who, along with Guivarra, has been the architect of 
most of the principal edifices in Turin. 

The cathedral, a Gothic structure built about the end 
of the ISth century, has betin praised for the richness of 
its appearance, particularly the W. front, wliiclj is orna- 
mented with well executed bas-reliefs, In it is the 
chapel of the Santo Sinode^ In which the winding-shetd 
of our Saviour is preserved with all the attention due to 
so important and so authentic a relie. This cathedral 
was formerly among the wealthiest clnirchcs in Italy ; 
but its plate has been sold, and the produce applied for 
the most part to secular, indeed, iiut certainly quite as 
useful, purposes as tliosc to whi< h it had been previously 
appropriated. In fact, the useless riches of this cathe- 
dral, its images, vases, candlcstick.s, &c., defrayed the 
cost of erecting the bridge across tiie Po in tins city, 
and einhauking that river, as well as of improving the 
Tuileries, and building the RuedeKivoli in the French 
capital. (^Condcr's Italy, i. 1-V.).) 

The churclw's of San Filippo, San Christina, and m;uiy 
others, are richly adorned j but they all yield the palm 
to La Super^a^ situated on a iiill about 5m. from Turin. 
It was on this spot that the Duke* of .Savoy (Victor Ama- 
dcvis) and Prince Fugcue met to concert tljcir idans for 
the attack of the French, and the deliverance of the city 
in 170G; and the church was constructed by the duke as 
a monument of Ids gratitude to the God of battles for 
having given a signal victory to his arms. The edifice is 
not unworthy its origin. It is of a circular form, and 
surmounted by a dome. Eustace says, “ All the columns 
in this building are of marble of difiVrout colours, and 
give the edifice an appearance unusually rich and stately. 
Instead of pictures, tho altars are decorated with bas- 
reliefs ; the pavement is of variegated marble : in short, 
all the different parts of the building, and even the de- 
tails of execution, are on a scale of magnificence.” {Class. 
Tour, iv. 100.) It must bo rdmitted, however, that tlie 
building has some considerable defects, w'hich have been 
j>()inte(i out by Mr. W oods. 

Tho university of Turin was founded in 1405. It con- 
sists of 5 faculties, or colleges, consisting of theology, 
with 4 professors ; law, with 5 do. ; medicine, with Odo.; 
surgery, witli 5 do. ; and the arts, with 22. It is usually 
attended by about 1,200 8tu<lent8, w ho board out in pri- 
vate families. (Journ. of Educ. xvi. ; Simond, iSfC.) Its 
library is said by Kiunpoldi to have G0,(MKI, and by Valery 
112,000 vols. ! Its buildiug.s are extensive and well 
arranged : the court is surrounded with a double tier of 
porticoes, under which is a collection of ancient sculp- 
ttires, bas-reliefs, &c., from tl»e excavated Roman city of 
Induslria, alxnit IM m. distant. In llie museum of the 
Academy of Sciences is the valuable collection of Egyj>- 
tian antiquities, formed by Drovi'tti, and i)urcliased by 
the King of Sardinia for 4(K),()00 fr. It comprises sevimal 
colossal statues of l^gyptian sovereign.^, domestic and 
agricultural implemenis, MSS. and papyri, the famous 
Isiac table, &c. Under the same roof are museums of 
natural history, anatomy, and metlals ; and the royal 
library, comprising an extensive ami valuable collection 
of historical and other works, including an extensive 
series of Uiblcs. 

The citadel of Turin is a regular pentagon, planned by 
Urbino in the Kith century : it Inus extensive std)terra- 
neous galleries, and is still of considerable strength. The 

S ates of the city, which were cased with marble, were 
emolished by the French, and the ramparts dismantled 
and converted into public walks. Hut, to use the words 
of llampoldi, con talc dcslruzionc divermr ttria dlld tutta 
nuova e d' un aspetto dclixiosissinio. 'I'hc Valentino 
palace, and the other royal seats arouiul the city, aro now 
cither deserted or appropriated to schools and museums ; 
these, with 1) hospitals, 2 asylums, the colleges of the 
Jesuits and Ignorantalli, an arsenal, with a school of 
military engineering, a grand ojiera-houso, ranking as 
the M theatre in Italy ; 2 smaller tiientres, the cemetery 
of the aristocracy, observatory, botanic garden, royal 
academy of painting, and monte di pietd, comprise most 
part of the other establishments worth notice. Turin 
IS the residence of the king and scat of the royal senate, 
or superior court for the kingdom, and of a tribunal of 
primary jurisdiction, an archbishop’s see, and has cham- 
bers ot agriculture and commerce. Its manufactures 
consist chiefly of silk fabrics and twist ; but it has others 
o! woollen and cotton goods, hardware, arms, pa])er, 
glass, earthenware, liquevnrs, &c. ; and its printing busi- 
ness IS pretty extensive The shops and hotels of the 
gbbo.* but til© supply of water is bad, and the 
prevalence of fogs render it rather an unpleasant resi- 
uence in autumn and winter. The manners, haWts, 
“uguage, «cc., of tUe inhabitants are more French tlian 
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Turin was made a military station by Julius Cnesar on 
his invasion of Gaul. In- 312 Gonstantine gained in Its 
vicinity a great victory over Maxentius. Charlemagne 
annexed this city to the Marq. of Susa: it came into tho 

C issiou of the Dukes of Savoy in 1032; and became 
cap. in 1281. (Rampaldi.) It was taken by Francis I. 
in 153(1, and held for 2fi years i)y the French, who again 
took it in 1040, But tiie most celel)ratcd by far of the 
sieges of Turin took plact* in ITOfi, when it was invested 
by a powerful French army, Voltaire has described the 
immense nrcjparations made for this siege {Siecle de. 
Louis X/F., cap. 20.) ; but the incapacity and disagree- 
ment of the French generals, and the talents of I’rince 
Eugene and the Duke of Savoy, secured for tlie latter an 
easy ami complete victory. All the vast stores accumu- 
lated by the h rench fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
and the besieging army was wholly dispersed. Under 
the French a.sccndcncy, from IHOO to 1814, Turin was the 
cap. of the dep. of tlie To, {Rampoldi ; Eustace, iv. 
89 — 102.; Forsyth; f Foods, ii. 422 — (!.; Rose'' s Letters 
from the N. of Italy ; Condrr's Italy, i. 1.^(5 — 173., &c.) 

TURKEY, or the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, a very 
extensive country, partly in S. E. Europe, and partly in 
Vy, Asia, comprising some of the most celebrated, best 
8ituat(‘<i, and naturally finest provinces of the coutiuenU 
to wliich they belong. Tlie limits of the l urkisb empire 
are not easily defined ; inasmuch as it is usually repre- 
SMitcd as including several extensive countries, that are 
either substantially or virtually independent. Moldavia, 
Wallacbia, and Servia, in European 'i'urkey, are qow 
connected with the Porte only by the slenderest ties ; 
tlioiigh, as some of their fortresses are garrisoned by 
Ottoman troops, and as they continue to pay tribute to 
the Porte, they may still, perhaps, be properly included 
within tho wide range of the Turkish dominions. 
Egypt, how'ever, and the otluir African tt!rritories that 
formerly belonged to tho Porte, may now be consldfited 
completely dismembered ; and, but for the interference 
of England and the other European powers, Syria and 
Palestine would have been annext’d to tlie dominions of 
the pacha of Egypt. 

European 'I'nrkey, including Wallachla, Moldavia, and 
Servia, comprises, with the exception of the new king- 
dom of Greece, almo.st the whole of the most ea.stcrly of 
I the three great pcninsul.is oi‘ S. Iviiropc, extending from 
30 to 48J deg. N. lat., and from to deg. E. long, 

ll i.s bounded on the N. by the Austrian empire, from 
which it is separated by the Save, the Danube, and the 
E, Carpathian mountains; on tho N.E. it is separated 
from tile Russian prov. of Bessarabia by the PrtUb ; on 
the E. it has the Black Sea, tlie Bfispborus. tho Sea of 
Marmora, and tho Hellespont ; on the S., Greece; and on 
the W., the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and the Austrian 
prov. of Dalmatia. 

Very different e.stimates have been formed of the 
ext<mt and pop. of tliis vast country, and neither Is 
known with anything approaching to precision. Per- 
haps, however, we shall not be far wrong if we estimate 
its extent at 2l(M)tM)sq. m.,and its pop. at from 14,0(10,000 
to 1.5,000,0(K), 

The 'I'urkish dominions in Asia are of still greater 
extent than those in Kurope, but their pop. is mm'h less 
cousuh'rable. Tliey embmee the whole peninsula of 
Asia Minor and the a<ljacent islands, the greater part of 
Armenia and Koordistan, with Syria ami Palestim, 
Mesopotamia, and a portion of Ar:il)ia. In all, they may 
comprise an area of about 437,000 .sq. m., witli a pop., 
pr(»bably, of about 10,(M)0,0(K). 

Physical th'O^'raphy Bruguii'rp includes tlie moun- 

tains of 'I'urkey in Europe in the Alpine system. But, 
according to other authorities, tliere are several diireiamt 
mountain systems in Turkey, having little coiinoction 
with each other ; and Bt»ue states that most maps of the 
country err greatly in their representations of tlie direc- 
tion, position, and height of the mountain chains. Tho 
higli talde-land anciently called M(csia Superior, ex- 
tending between .Sopliia and Pristina, and dividing tlie 
basin of the Morava on the N. from those of tlie Vardar, 
Struma, &c. on tin* S., and of the Lower Dsmiib# on tho 
F.. forms the central nucleus of the Turkish mouutaln.s. 
From this centre branches pass oil' northward, bounding 
Servia on tho \V. and E. ; on the E. the Balkhan chain 
(an, Iltemus) stretches in a nearly straight line from the 
sources of il.e Isker to the S. of Sophia, K. to the Black 
Sea, a distance about 250 m. ; dividing Bulgaria from 
UouraeUa, and the waters that flow into the Lower Da- 
nube on the N. from those that flow into tho Maritza 
on the S. The Despoto-Dngb (unc. Rhodope), and the 
minmtain chains that run through Macedmiia, branch olf 
from the central nucleus on the S. ; while on the W. it 
gives off various chains that unite with the true Alpine 
chains, which ramiry through Ooatia, Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Montenegro, and Albania. Nearly in a direct line 
S- from Pristina runs a chain which divides Albania from 
Mac^onia, and thence extending into Thessaly and 
Greece under the name of Pindus, separates the waters 
flowing into the i'Egean fifim those flowing into the 
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Adriatic and Ionian Seas. The interposition of those part of Asiatic Turkey is mountainouH, the surface cie. 
mountain chains ft^quentty renders the communication ciining towards the S., where it spreads out into ex ten. 
tretween contiguous brorlnces rare and difficult But j siVe plains (an. CUaltUea, Mesopotamia, K, Syria, i^c.) o( 
with the exception of a few heights, as Mount Scardus, ! much natural fertility, but at prosout for the most i)ai t 
nearly 10,000 It. in elevation, and IScomius and Pindus, ! desert and uninhabited. 

near Meszovo (about 9,000 B.), the Turkish mountains | The coasts of Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, are in 
seldom reacl^ati altitude of 8,000 ft. Mount Dinara, i general bold and rocky. In many parts they present ;t 


whence the Dinaric Alps derive their name, is only 
7,458 ft. in height ; tlio Albanian mountains tu'c generally 
inkier 7,700 ft. ; Mount Athos is 6,778 ft., and Mount 
Menikon (an. Ccrcino), the loftiest of the Btilkhan chain, 
6,395 ft. in height. (Brugniere, Orographic de V Europe. ) 


long and tolerat>ly tinlform line, with few gulnhs or h.i 
hours of any magnitude. This is particularly tlie cu.m- 
with the roasts of the Black Sea, Syria, and a part of 
Albania. But tlio shores of the Aegean and the adjacent 
seas are deeply indented with numerous bays and inlet', 


The Balkhan has recently acquired a greater degree of i and present many good harbours, as tliose of Smy...... 

interest than roost of the other ciiains, from its being sup- I Saloniea, Constautin<fple, Ac. Varna is tlie only "no, j 
posed to form an all but insurmountable barrier to an in- Turkislj port on the Black Sea. ° 

▼ading army. This, however, does not appear to bo Durazzo (the an. DyrorcAmra), on the Albanian sliorc, 
really the case. The W. portion of the Balkhan is seldom might easily be rendered an admiralile port (see / ; . 
more than 4,000 ft., and its more easterly portion, near qunart's Turkey, ^c. p. 199.) ; but at present there is nut 
the Black Sea, not more tlian from 1,800 to 2, OOO ft. in a single safe or convenient liarbour along the whole W. 
height, while it is traversed by half a dozen different coast of European Turkey, 

passes, none of which is fortified. Hardly one of those The Geoiogy of the two great portions of the Ottoman 
appears, in fact, to present any very formidable obstacle empire presents considerable differences. The grc.if 
to an invading army ; and Major rieppcl exnresses his mountain chains of Europe consist of granite, gnci^';, 
surprise that the llussians did not cross the Balkhaii long trachyte, syenite, serpentine, talc, mica, and clay-sla(i\ 
before their last irruption Into Turkey. (^Keppel, Journey and many tither primary and transition fOcks, iiu losnf 
arrots the Balkhan, il. 11.) Wc may furilier mention between beds of samlstono or limestone ; tlie latter la in- 
that there are more lines of communication for carriages the most prevalent formation in the alpine ranges of tlie 
across the Balkhan, l>etween I'hrace and Bulgaria, VV. provs. and in Tliracc. Tlii.s latter jirov,, with lliil- 
than between any of the other Turkish provs. Indeed, gaHa. 8:c.. consist.s, in great part, of slieUy liiiiestoiie, 
there Is. only one road between Maeedonia and Bosnia, marly clay, and other tertiary fonn.-itious. Iron an.i 
and one betwtH*n Macedonia and Servia ; the hast, though other metallic ores are found in great alnmdanee ; Imt 
the only route by which the produce of M.'u-edonia is volcanic formations appear to be se.ueer in Europe (li.m 
conveyed to the N., being merely .i mule track. There in Asia. In Asia Minor, according to Mr. Hraiit, “(In' 
are three passes between Maccifonia ami Albania, but whole range of mmmtains, from sea to sea, is liim .stonc. 
only one l)Otwt?cn Albania and Thessaly. Volcanic rocks are frequently found, and granite lisi .s 

European Turkey has numerous narrow valley's, and up ra'casionally. The inoiuitains abound in veins ni 
somevery extensive plains. By far tlie largest of the latter copper and lead, the last being rieli in silver. Mineral 
is that of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bulgaria, traversed in springs frequently occur ; most of them hot.” 

Its centre by the Lower Danube, and ranking at least as Journal, vl. 188.) 

the third, if not the second, of the great pl.ains of Europe. As the country rises towards the E!., granite and tlu; 
A constderahle portion of Thrace, and some parts of Ma* other primary rocks liecomc mt>re prevalent. The lower 
cedonia, are level, and Thcss.aly principally consists of a i basins of tlie Euplirntes. tlie Danulie, and other large 
very fertile basin. Almost every part of the country Is rivr'rs, arc mostlv alluvial. <• 

well watered ; and, liesidcs the Danube and Save ( wh'icli : t 'Hmatr. and Sniurol Produrts. — In a region oxtmd 
last constitutes a great part of its N. boundary), Turkey ing through nearly 20 dogs, of lat. and more than do di g', 
has several rivers of very considerable size. Amimg those ■ ol long., ioavlng cvitv variety of elevation, exposin e, 
on the N. side of the great cenUal plateau and its ramifi- • and sulrsoil, then* nuKt lu cessarily be the guMti 'i 
catiofis, afBuents of the Save and Danulie. are the Unna, : vari.-uion of climate. The climate oi E.iuop«*an Tutkry 
Verbas.Bosna, Drill, Morava, Timok, Schvl. Isker, Aluta. is much colder than tliat of the parts of Italy and Sitain 
Jalomnitza, ^retli, I’ruth, Ac. Among tin* rivers to the ^ under the same latitmlcs, and i.v so very changeable that 
S. of the central plateau, the following may be .speci- at Constantinople Fahrenheit’s thermometer is sai I 
fled, vi*. the Maritza (an, Hebrus) has its sources in the s sometimes to fall 31^ within an hour. In the Dannbiau 
N.W. angle of Roumelia, in the Balkh.m and Despoto- provinces snow lies several feet deep, on the hi;'ln r 
Dagh mountains, and flows generally E. or S.E.to the : mountains, for six montii.s together; tlie thermorneb r 
centre of Thrace. Near Adrianople, where it receives frequently stands l)etween Ib^’ and zero, and in iibddioi.i 
the 7’oiidja (the Tomas of Ptolemy), ami theme S. or , it lias been known to descend to 15^ below zero. On tl e 
,S. VV', to the Aegean, which it eikcrs close to the Cjulph of i oilier baud, the summer lieats are o[»pres.sivc, and ev. n 
Enos, .after a course of about 240 m. Us greatc.st width > in the N. the grape ripeu-s by the«‘nd of .July, 'I’he lein- 
is .about 3 furlongs. Adrianople, IMiilipjiolis, Demotlca, j perature and Kalulirily of Asiatic 'I'm key is alnit'.st 
Ipsala {an. Cypsela), Ac., are on its liauks, wiiich, in I equally varialde w ith that of KtiKqican 'Purkey. in tli ' 
many parts, are covered with forests of oak and elm. ! liiglilamls of .Armenia, evi n the plain.s are covercii witli 


The Marilza is navigable from the time of the autumnal 
rains till May, as far as Adriariople, for lio.ats of 290 tons ; 
but during the summer months sea craft a.scend only as 
high as Demotica. (Keppel, 1. 2.'i3.) 'I’he Kara-su (A'rs- 
tus). Struma (Strymon), and Vardar (drius), which 
traverse Macedonia in a .S.E. direction, are .ail of con- 
siderable size, but generally siiallow and unfit for navi- 
gation. The Selembria fPeneus) rises nc.xr Mezzovo, 
aud drains the basin of Thessaly, falling into the Gulph 
of Saloniea at the mouth of the fammis defile ami vale of 
Tempe. The principal rivers flowing into tin- .Adriatic 
are the N'arenta, in Herzegovina, aud the Driu and 
Vojiitza (Jous), in Albania. 

Eufoi^an Turkey bits no lakc.s of any very great ex- 
tent. The principal are those of Di hrida ( Palus l.yeh- 
nitis), alx>ut 20 m. In length by 8 m. in lireadih, Scutari 
{ Palus Labeatis) and Vanina, in,AIbania: there are iiu- 
merouassroiul lakes in Macedonia ami 'Phessaiy. 

'l^e physical geography of Asiatic 7'urkcy requires but 
a brief notice, having l^eo already treated of in the arts. 
Katolu, Kobdistan, .Sykm, Sec. in this work. Asia 
Minor consists clilefiy of an extensive table-land, tra- 
versed by many parallel momitain ranges from W, to R,, 
extending into Armenia and Kurdistan. This tafde- 
land ap|>cars generally to increase in heigiit as wc pro- 
ceed eaivtwHrd ; Mount Ida, overlooking tiie Plain of 
'I'roy, being only alxiut 5,000 ft, while Mount Bisiituin, 
the culminating (mint of N. Ktirdistan, is 12,fXX}ft. alxive 
the sr;a. From tills lofty phacau several mountain 
ranges arc given off to the .H., inclosing the basltis of the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Jordan, Orontes, Ac., which, with 
the Halys (see Natolia, nnti, p. 378,), Saiigarius, 
Araxes, Ac., are the principal rivers in this part of the 
empire. The largest lake is that of Van (which see) ; 
next to which are the Dea<l Sea and I.ake of llhcrias, in 
Palestine: many small lakes exist in NatoUa. The N. 


snow H» lalo a.s M.iy ; and tlu' fiiu* srason, propvrl) ^ 
called, docs not comju isc uiort* than four inontlis "I tlie 
year, during whicli piuiiMi both sowing and rciqiing arc 
coinpIctc<i. 

Asia Minor lias Imt tw'ti scason.'<, (be transKion Iw- 
tween lliem ix'lng scarcely ikmci ptililo. In wiabi , 
while tlu* iipl.uids .are covered willi ■> now, tii*’ lowlaiil 
plains aud valley s arc vi.sited l>y p< i pi fual rains .iml N 
winds. During summer there is scarci ly auv rain, l»'‘t 
the soil is fertilised by heavy uight'dew s. ('araiaaiM t 
suffers from very arid wimls ; and lu the delta ol tl.i' 
Kupiirates and 'Pigris llie batometer often ri.'os to H* '• 
'Phe climate of Syria, Mesop<jUmia, Ac , has l'C< ii 
already noticed in the arts. SvutA, Bauoao, and 

stmAii. . ..f. 

'I'he best indication of the relative temperature ' 
ferent parts of 'Pm kr'y is afforded by tht’ir v< g( tab f 
products, lu t’rmitia, Bosnia, and the adjoitilng 
vinces, the mountains .are cover«*d with forests ol o.iU :u-' 
elm ; .S. of the Balkimn the country i.s covered " j*'' 
rests of the sycamore, rarob, and plant) trees; gau'Cb'' 
roses, jasmine, and lilac; vimtyards and V*‘’ 
ni-arly all klpds of fruit-trees; t)ut is itn. 

olive, which, except in some particularly lavoiuanu b 
ations, does not thrive N. of lat. 40 1 he flora * 

bania is siuiiiar to tluit of tlic opp.).*.!^ coast 
and in Thessaly, the ganien of 

wine,cott<m,tob^co, figs, citrons, punu-gi anate , • ’ 

lemons, Ac., grow to perfeciion, Ihe of 

other products, flourish in the more ’„ticro. 

Asia Minor, even on tlm J***®^®*#’/ v winds amoni? 
luiwever, owing to the severity of the * • • 

other causes, the forests seldom 
tains above 5,00011. lu Armenia and 

olive and orange rl|i€n *"/l;®_yth^vcgohvtwn 
we Uiul ou tlie high grounds much of the v g 
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prevails in the mountainous provs. ou the Danube and 
Save. S. of Taurus we enter an entirely new region, 
where the date palm, oriental plane, Babylonian willow, 
banana, pistacliio, sugar-cane, and indigo, betoken a close 
approach to the vegetation of tropical climates. {Gcog. 
Journ. X. 605-508. &c.) 

The forests of Kurope.in Turkey arc infested by bears, 
wolves, jackals, &c. ; to which, in parts of Asia, may bo 
added, it is said, the lion and tiger. The ga/elle, and 
deer of various kinds, hares, and other kinds of game, 
ar<! very abundant. The great bare-necked vulture in- 
habits the ranges of Taurus, and the ostrich wanders 
over the sandy deserts of the South. The camel, a 
tiative of tliis region, is the chief beast of burden 
throughout the greater part of Asiatic Turkey. The 
other domestic animals.will be menUoned herealter. 

Population. — We have already stated that the 
as well as the area of tiie 'rurkish empire, 
is very imperfectly known. Hence there is the 
greatest discrepancy in the estimates which have 
been formed of its amount, which vary from 6 
or 7 to til or 22 millions for 'I'lirkey in Europe, 
and in about the same ratio for the Asiatic pro- 
vinces. Latterly, however, the Turkish govern- 
ment has directed some jtortion (if its attention 
to statistical inquiries, and the pop., though the 
accomitsof it be still very vague, is better known 
now than formerly. In a.s far as respects '1 urkey 
in Jujrope, the estimates on which most reliance 
may be placed are those of Mr. Ur(|uhart (77//- 
key and its Hosourccs, p. 272. ), and of M. Roue 
{Turtpiic (C Ell rope f ii. 32.). We subjoin these 
estimates : — 


Watl.n't'iiUis and ( 
Mtddaviims - -> 

' /smart lies 


twu lliii'ils 
Nldll.'lllinKst.lils) - 
Ti'llies of Slavtinit;' 
r.'ict* and lanc«i if/‘'» 
tiosiriacM, Tulf- 
inant., I’otnac, out* 
lltivd Mohain- 
in«*tl.anK ; tin* rest 
(Servians, Bulgar- 
ians) t'liristians of 
the (irtrek and 
(.Myrdites, Oo.at- 
i.in>.) df the Latin 

rhiir.’h 

Vl.ii-hiUretk eliurii 
(• Yiisics - 



.\rinenian8 - 
Franks, Ac. - 


1, ’ll HI, 
7 Ik I, 
1,180, 

l.f-tX), 


Widlirhta, IS.t?) - 
’ Mdid lS.t.S - 

IMussuliiien in\ 
,000j Servi.a . . / 

Itosniai'H 

jlteryegoviniana - 
^.y^'t'roats - 

Montenegrins - 
Kulgarians > 
Allranians • 

(JrtH-kR 

/.in /ares (W.al-jl 

r Pm-k 



(J,t)tX),00()| 


GOO.tKM) 

100,(100 
.50 ,000 1 


l.ti loans of 
dus) 

Turks - 
Anneniims • 
Jews 
(•ypsies 
FKuiks, Uc. • 

Total - 

Or at most 


.577, .VV/ 
l.5,570.OlM)l 


The Turks or 0.snianlis, who have, for about 
four centuries, been the dominant race, were 
originally of Scythian or Tartar extraction. Wc 
have alrcatly noticed their general character- 
istics as they are found in Asia at the present 
day (i. 185. ). But it is of importance to observe 
that even there the 'furkish blood has been 
largely intermixed with the Mongolian and the 
I’ersian ; and in Euroj/e the higher class of 
lurks have generally furni.shed their //</rc///.v 
with the finest women of Uirca.s.sia and (ieorgia; 
" hile the inferior Turks have allit'd them.selves 
with Servians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
consequence the original and distin- 
guishing features of the race are now, in Europe 
at least, very much obliterated ; and the Turkish, 
from being one of the ugliest of Asiatic nations, 
is become, speaking generally, one of the hand- 
somest; though, from the peculiar mode in 
5\iiicb the race maintained, there is ricces- 
sarily* the greatest variety in their stature and 
appearance. 

I'urkish ladies have, in general, very white 
delicate complexions, a consequence of their se- 


dentary mode of life, and of their habit of veiling 
themselves when they take the air. Their mode 
of life, and their great addiction to the bath, render 
them rather disposed to embonpomt.; but it is 
absurd to allege that this constitutes the ne plus 
ultra of a Mu-ssulman’s idea of beauty. Had 
.such been the case, the Circassians and Geor- 
gians would not have constituted the pride of 
the harem. ( Jione, i. 58. ) 

The national character and dispositions of the 
Turks have changed as well as their physical 
constitution, but in a far less degree. They are 
now', as of old, at once excessively proud and 
exce.ssively sensual. Their pride is a conse- 
quence of their ignorance, and of the recollec- 
tion of their former victories and conquests; 
and their .sen.suality is a coii.seqiience of the 
peculiar nature of the Mohammedan paradise, 
and of their wish to reali.se in fhis world some 
portion of that felicity which is to be the portion 
of all true believers in the next. Other nations 
have affected to believe in the doctrine of pre- 
destination, but in this resj/ect the Tiirk.s alone 
have given a practical cfTect to their speculative 
tenets; and their stationary state and con- 
tempt for the iiiventions and di.seovcrics of other 
nations may be, in no small degree, ascribed to 
their conviction of their inutility; from their 
belief that every thing that occurs is determined 
by an overruling Providence, against whose de- 
cisions it would be alike vain and impious to 
contend. Sj/eaking generally, the Turk is true 
to his w ord ; he is not prone to anger, nor liable 
to sudden gusts of passion ; but when provoked, 
his fury has no limits; and he becomes brutal 
and ferocious in the extreme, involving the in- 
nocojit and the guilty in one common ruin. His 
religion interdicts the use of wine; and though 
not always re.spected, this precept has, on the 
whole, a great and salutary influence. 

T'hough capable, on emergencies, of great 
and vigorous exertion, laziness and apathy are 
distinguishing characteri.stics of the Turks. 
There is nothing in which they take so much 
delight as in reclining in the shade from sun- 
rise to sun-set, apparently in a state of total 
indifference, occasionally sipping coffee, and 
inhaling the fumes of tobacco. Whatever may 
be their object, they saunter through the streets 
with t!)c same measured and monotonous step. 
T'hey converse little, and the presumption is 
that their mind is as indolent as their body. 

l^erhaps no nation ever j/ossessed so little 
talent for governing others as the Turk.s. T hey 
have never struck their roots, or acquired any 
solid footing, in the countries they have con- 
quered. They are encamped in and occupy 
them ; but they hold them by no tie other than 
the sword. They have never eoale.sccd or as- 
sociated with the original inhabs. ; they look 
iq/on tluanselves ns the nation, and the rest of 
the peoj>le, or lho.se at least who have not em- 
braced Moliaminedanism, as an inferiefi* and de- 
graded nice, which it is, if not a duty, at all 
events but a venial offence, to insult and trample 
upon. In this resjiect they differ widely from 
the Tartars wiio overrun China, and, indeed, from 
every other people ; and to this more than any 
thing else their weakness, and the wretched state 
of the countries subject to their dominion, is to 
be ascribed. 

We have elsewhere noticed, under the names 
of the countries which they principally inhabit, 
the more important features in the constitution 
, and character of the other great races inhabiting 
the Turkish empire ; and to these we beg to 
refer the reader. Arabia, Akmknia, Bul* 
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CARM, Greici, Servia, Stria, Wallachia, 

.J-c.) 

Property. — There is, In many respects, a considerable 
similarity between the mode in which property has 
been distribottnl in Turkey, and that In which it was 
distributed in Europe during the middle ages. In both 
ca^s the object in view in this distribution was the esta- 
blishment and support of a militia, who should be bound 
to repair, at their own expense, to the stiindard of the 
sovereign, and to follow him in his campaigns. Le gou^ 
vcme^nt'ni niHitairc cst dcvenu la constitution fonita- 
fHcntate de tons les Hats Mitsultnans. Chaque ii^ividu 
s'y reconnoit soldat : taujours it cst prH d prendre dcs 
armes et d marcher sous VHcndard du prophetc. On 
doit e^fin considfrer la nation ( Turque) cotnme un grand 
corps d'armee dont le souverain cst Ic ginCralissimc. 
{lyOhsson. iv. ‘20*2.) Hence when the Turkish sove- 
reigns made any new conquest, they were in the habit of 
dividing a f>ortion of the territory into estates called, 
from their greater or lesser sire, zaitnets and timariois, 
which they assigne<i to the more deserving or mo.st 
favoured oi their followers. The latter, however, did not 
suceeed to the IlereiUtary or absolute property of thi 


with a tithe or land-tax of one tenth part of the produce, 
to the ancient proprietors. These, if Mohammedans, had 
the privilege of going to war ; others, whether Turks or 
Christians, that Is, Infidels, who, from choice or civil dis- 
ability, devoted themselves to the arts of peace, and en- 
joyed their estates under the protection of the law, com- 
muted their military service by the payment of a tribute 
instead. 

It is commonly said that Turkey is a country in which 
there is no security for property ; and If by this be meant 
that it is exposed to illegal exactions of all kinds, partly 
by the feudal lords, and partly and principally by tin; 
pachas and their subordinate authorities, nothing can be 
more correct. But It is not true, speaking generally, to 
allege that in Turkey private property is not recognised 
by law, or that It may be seized at the pleasure of the 
sultan. This is thU case, no doubt, with the property of 
persons in the public service, whose lives and fortunes 
must answer for their real or imputed misconduct. But 
all other sArts of property are respected in Turkey ; and 
even a pach.a, or otner public functionary, who hjis ac- 
quired property by the most objectioii.iblc means, may, 
if he please, easily place it beyond the grasp of the gr.iml 
seiginor. To accomplish tli1.s, ho has inerelV to gidtle it 


estates. On the contrary, they only held them during i on his family and direct heirs, leaving the reveisiomiry 
life or good beh.avioar ; and whenever any v.acancy oc- ; interest in it to some mosque, w’hicli, on receiving a no'- 
cUrretl, whether by deatli or forteiture, tiie sultan in.ado ! minal quit-rent, takes charge of tiu; j)r()iiertv. w hieh caii 
a new a()pointment to the vacant tief ; and it is affirmed ; no longer bo eitlier forfeiteil or att'ected t)v tlie crimes or 
that instances have been known of tlte s.ame lordship ! misconduct of the original founder oi the tamily or liis 
having been held by eight dilforent masters in the cotirse : heirs. Property so left is denominated vacouf. Bm. 
of a single campaign ! It Is turther to be ob.served, that : this device, though quite elfectnal for the object in vievs', 
the rights of the peasantry {rnyahs or cultiv.itor.s) on necessarily tends, in the end, to accumulate much too 
these estates were carefully preserved ; and. in point of ; great a quantity of property in the hands of the cluircli ; 
fact, the new feudal lord, or lord of the manor {spahi), j so tlnit in obviating one abuse it occasions another, 
was merely entitleil U> demand from them, in full of rent, I If the Hatti-Schcrifs, or imperial decrees, is.sued 
a tithe of the proiluce of their land and of the increase of j within the last three or four years, were really carrird 
their stock ; and in consideration of this, he was not only : into efft ct, they would elfect a total and most beneficial 
bound to perform military service to tho sultan. butaUo ! change in tin* c<imlitions under which property i.s held in 
to protect the cultivator* un his estate. When the; Tnrkev ; practically, however, we believe they will have 
Turkish institutions were in their vigour, .ami the ex.ie- ; little etfeet, at least for many years toa:ome, 
tlons of the pacha.s and feudal lords were re.strained by the j jgrtculturc.— \u rnrkey the cultivators do not live 
vigilance of the sultan, this state of things conlr.ist<'d dispersed o\tT the cmmtry in h.amh*ts, or in single farni- 
raost favourably w ith the rapine and aimrehy that then i houies, but are eongreg.ited in villages, w hich, < ' 


prevailed in the greater part of Europe. ‘ 1 iiave seen,’ } 
say* a contemporary writer, ‘multitudes of Hung.iriatt 
rustics set fire to their cottage.s, and fly with their wives 
and children, their cattle an<l instruments of labour, to j 
the Turkish territories, where tliey knew that, besides ; 


the payment of the tenths, they would be subject to no ! which the community have an 
imposts or vexations.’” {Lcunclautus in Turc. Imp. } their elders. Phe village eoi 


Statu.) 

According to the imperial survey orderc<l by Solym.an 
the Magniflcent, the number of zaiitu’fs, or estate*, esti- 
mateil at 5(X) acres of land, and upwards, amounted 
to 3,192, and the number of timars, or estates valuevl at 
from /jOd to .'vOO .acre.s of land, .amounted to ;V),lbO; the 
whole furnishing a revenue of ncd^Iy t.rxx^.ooo rix-dolls., 
appropriated to the maintenajice of .an army of alxajt 
1.50,000 men. (Present State of Turkey, i. 220,'‘2‘21.) Oii- 
vier states that in ids time it was computed that there 
were iti the European part of tiie em|>ire Ubt xahns, and 


the depopulation of nio.st di.stricts, are frequeiiilv .it, 
gre.at disianccs from eai'h other. I’he^e villages prt ';( iit 
a very striking picture of primeval inanncr.x, each i.miily 
provhling itselt with mo.st artieli-s required for iiseoii- 
sinnption, while their immicipal ntl'air.s, or those in 
interest, are condnetf'il liy 


tricts, especially (»f Kuropf*an Turkey, enjoy con.sidcrahle 
powers ; and \vh«*revcr tliis i.s t)»e case, or wiiere a tract 
of country happens to belong to a powerful individual, 
the rnltivators, Bpenking getierally, arj- conq^aratively 
prosperous. 'I'his, however, is the exception, <)ppi«‘.',sioi) 
and a want of .'.ecurity being the usual consequences of 
Turkish asceiMh-m-y. 

Turkey i.s not dependent upon .'iny foreign country for 
the subsistence of il.s inhabs. ; it yiehls, on liie coni vary, 
com and other produce, sufficient not only for the home 
demand hut al.so for ex]M)rtatiovi. I'en time* the produce 

)untrii'S were' . 


8,3.5fl timars ; the numlver in Asia being nearly tltc same, migdtl, how-ever, he raised in theise tine 

iaud the whole furnishing a militia of at)ove tKhOfK) men. better policy adopted, and the inhabs. ]>rot(*cted .niMiiist 

ouns ve.xiitious exactions. 'J'he native rayahs or i)ea;..'uit-. 


In IHH, it would apjjear that there were still 91 1 zvi ^ 

in Europe, and in A.sia 1,179 ; the annual revenue from j by whom cultivation i.s I'.irried ott. have generally lilt 
these amounting to from ‘2.5.bhO to 10o,0f>0 a.sper.s each, ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ' 

which, at lOO-ispers to a Turkish piastre, would give a 
yearly income of alxvut .50/. on an average from <*a<:h ; 
out more recently the numbers of Ixjth h.ave been still 
farther reducifd. 

laitterly, too, or since the di.sorganisation of tho em- 
pire, all sorts of abu.se* have crept into the man ago- 
meut of the estates held by the spahis, or feudal lords. 

These have iM.-en opi)re.sscd by the pachas ; and they, in 
their turn, opprc.ss tlie cultivator*, incrca.sing their do- 


l- 


or no capital ; and as the tux on the crop has generally 
to he paitl before the jirodnce is gathered, tliey an' in 
most CJUvos ttbliged to borrow the money for this | 
1)0*0 at a ruinous rate of intere.st. AgrlrnUnrc is acc. 
ingly in a very hackwanl slate throughout ino.sl parts ol 
tho em|*iro. In Thrjiee, Bone *ayH,tho rotation cd cli ps 
is tolerably woll understood ; but elsewhere in ICnrope.ui 
Turkey cultivation is extremely depre.s.sed. Mannrinp is 
next to unknown, and In tho mountainous parts, paiti- 
cularly in Servia and Albania, an huiiu'iise wa.ste ot 


zn.ind for corvee* or other service.*, and ei.iiming and : timber occurs, from the forc.sts being hmut that tiie 
exacting, thotigh illegaliy, a much greater portion of tin* ! groun<! may lie fertilised liy their .a.slies. 'I'lio plou'dis 


. . . . , , by ' 

produce than tho tenth, to wliicli they are legally entitle*!, i (except perhaps in Wallaclda and a lew *)tln*r pro\ .' 
And yet, iespite tiioir pillage of the cultivators, many : are <»r tin* most wretch***! tlescripiion, being .s.ddoin 
»f>ahl« have, like the zmnindar# in lljndo*t.'»n, he<‘n forc«'d i with iron, and fit only to >cr,itch llm snrfai e ot t»** 
to abandon their estai.-s ; and indee*l, in many district.*, 1 «*artb : a bund) *)f ll»orn.s pcrlbnns tlie fnni tions oi a 

i.* A -I- ■»#: J .1.. A.. .1... .11 1 1 the otlier farming imph’iiu'iits, h so vvc ni-'y 

call th<*in, are. in gon**ral e»|n.ally bad. Thrashing is 
performc«l, as In most *.';i«tern countrle*, by treading *> 
the grain with cattle ; the straw being ^ 

clxvppod by dragging ov**r it n sort of iie.avy ‘j'*'' 
stuck with sharp flints. BtJt the fertility 
llon.s of the empire, as 'J'he.ssaly, the valh'y j. 
Maritza, Ac., Is s*> great, that, despite tho low Rta 
husbaudry, the average produ<'0 of corn is said to aim 
to from 1.5 to 30 times the seed. ^ , i,c 

On the whole, the cultivation of the soil 
beU*‘r understmKl in Bulgaria than anywhere *■ «<*• . . j 

Jm Turq. SKutofC, 111. 2. ) .Some iiptiro. “O ''' 
tur« of this and tn« other European provs. win b 
under their sefiarate heads In this Diet. , , j; 

Maize Is the principal species of grain cultivatcu 


especially in Asi.a Minor, owing partly to tlie ilh'gal 
iictioiis of the lords, hut still more to the arbitrary *‘x- 
actions of the nach.'i*. th*5 cultivators have wholly *l*s*‘rtc<l 
the lands. The trtitli is, that, in masi part* of Turkey, 
power makes law ; tfiere is no real security, the rights ol 
the people being trampled on at the plca.sure of those In 
authority. 

But it w()Uld he the greatest irnaglnahJe error to sup- 
pose that all, or that ev<'n ihegriiuter portion *»f the lauds 
conquererl by the Turks, were dUiributcd in the way pre- 
viously stated. The revenues of extensive tracts were 
appropriates! to mosques. th<i gr<‘at officers of state, the 
mother an*l mistresses of Jhe tuitan, the, children of 
the im^rial family, and the sultan himself : and after 
these dmluctions, the residue, which still amomitod to a 
very largtj projvorthi. of the whole, was left, burdened 
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Topean Turkey, in the mountain-valleys ns well as the 
i)laing, except In Bosnia, &c., where the climate is too 
Olid. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat are also 
ttretfy generally cultivated ; ami millet is grown in the 
more sheltered places. Kice is grown only along the 
banks of the Maritza and other marshy tracts in the S. 
nrovs. 'I’he quantity of this grain produced in European 
I'lirkey being insiifficient for the consumption, a portion 
of the required supply is imported from Egypt and Asia 
Minor, tlreat quantities of haricots, beans, cabbages, 
onions, melons, cucumbers, tomatas, capsicums, Ac., arc 
j.ibi'd as articles of food ; but the potato is eaten only in 
II.. Ilia, Croat la, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and a few 
1 . ill Servia and Albania; lentils, turnips, artichokes, 
asparagus, beet-root, and many other vegetal>lcs common 
amongst us, arc almost unknown in Turkey. 'I'hough 
not usually drunk by the Mussulma^ (except those of 
Lower Albania), wine is grown in niostprovs. of 'Piirkey 
ill I'kiropo, but Wallachia and Moldavia (which see), Bul- 
garia ami Servia, arc the principal wine countries. 

J'lirkish wines are mostly rt'd ; white wine is pro- 
duced only in Wallachia, W. Bulgaria, and at Semen- 
dria, and a few otlier places. The best wiue.s are very 
higli coloured and somewhat similar to those of (labors, 
and of Uadicojianl in the I'apal States. 'I’liese are grown 
eliierty in MiU’ctlouia, in the basins of Scutari ami Ptis- 
n-n in Albania. Mostar in Herzegovina, on the hills 
along the Servian Morava in Thrace, and in the. vi- 
cinities of [.ovdscha in Bulgaria, ami Meteora in 'I’lics- 
saly. Certain growtlis in tlieS. W. of Macedonia, deserve 
particular mention. The inhahs. of Ihost' places possess, 
ill fact, a valuable source of W(‘alth, for there is no doubt 
tliat sevc-ral of their win(!s might be advantageously ex- 
ported. {Jloue, ii. 2 .' j 1 .) 'I'he w'ant of proprT cellars 
for storing the wines, and their rude prmiaration, tl<‘- 
tiact greatly from their excelicne**. In Th(‘ssaly and 
All)ania they are commonly spoiled, at least in the 
fsriniation of most foreigners, by tlie addition or ab- 
sorption from the liarrels, skins, Ac., of resin or turpen- 
tiiH*. In certain cantons, liowi'vcr, the use of soeh 
Mihstatte(»,s is not sunpo.‘;(*<l to he nece.ssary, and tlte wim-s 

• here are accordingly very palatahh*. In Bosnia the vine 

IS rcjilaced by tin* plum, and the favourite bevera-ae tliere 
Is a liqueur nlade Ironi its juice, called reac!ie.s, 

apple.s, cherries, almonds, hazel nuts, Ac., are grown, latt 
gralling, and all other horticultural op(‘rations, are 
eitlier unknown or much neglected. The olive tlouri.shes 
in the 8. prows, ottly, and most of the 'rurkish oil is 
grown in A.sia, Flax, hemp, sesainum, salfron, cotton, 
toliacco, castor oil, atid madder, are atnong the principal 
remaining artieles of culture, riie care of ilie forests 
<loes not seem to occupy mucli attention ; nothing like a 
forest l)oard exists, and in many di.st riots, formeisly well 
womli'd, wood for fuel is becoming st'aree.'* lave 
bi'dges are rare ; wltcre tlie tields are enclosed it is eitln r 
w ith dQ’ wood or stone walls, and where neither material 
is jilentifnl, a.s in E. 'J'Ijraee, the Helds are entirely open. 

\Ve have already given some notice.^ of tin* condition 
of property and cultivation in Asiatic 'I'lirkey in the 
arts. NaroLi A, Kt’itnisTtN. Sywia, Ac. In regard to Ar- 
lut'nia, Mr. Brant says, I had scarcely’ seen any place 
in this region approach to the state <»f app.ua'iit pro- 
sperity enjoyed by tin* inliahitants td the plain of Khar- 
l>Mt. An Armenian fanner there had ten pair ofilraught 
oxen, and a few cows and slieep. 'I'he produce of his 
land was — wheat about ST"* bushels, valued at 7V. a 
y(|ar ; cotton to the value of perhaps ‘2HI . ; grapes about 
d,:tO()U)s. ; wliidi, together with millet, lentils, ami 
ether sundries, made n|) the > alne of about 142/. sterling. 
I'iie millet, and lifty Imsliels of wheat, the grapes and 
sundry produce were eonstuned by the farmer ami liis 
lamily, 'Phe cotton sold, after tlie lord of the soil had 
*t:iken ids rent, was aiiovit sntticient to pay tin* tax of lU per 
cent, on the whole produce to the \»:u ha. 1 was not in- 
rurmed how much laud he had iu cultivation ; then; is no 
measure of land ; it is e.stimatt'il by the quantity of seed 
used iu sowing, or tlie number of oxen necessary to plough 
it. i’hey do not manure much, but allow tlie laud to 
lie fallow every alternate year. Such is the general 
system of agncullure throngliout Annenia.” ((.'cog. 
Ji>Hrn.^ vi. 2b7 — *2()S.) The vine, and mulberry, tobacco, 
cotton, and oil, shave the chief aileiitii'ii of the ;igri- 
cnlturists in A.siatie I’urkev, alter the production of the 
grains, \e., necessary lor food. 'I'lie culture of silk is 

• xtensively carrieil on in several districts, hut especially 
round Brusa iu A.sia Minor, where the imdherry-trcc is 
kept cut sliort, and receives a good deal of careful at- 
tention. 

In consequence, however, of the onprc.ssions practised 
on tile cultivators, vast traets of land in Asia Minor are 
wiiolly deserted, or occupied only by the scanty uopula- 
tiou of u few wandering tribes. No jivhere, indeed, is 


V” SBTS la Ai!va»taHm dr cf.$ Mhs farA* de ch/nea 

tr lie hrtna cotitiitM actUvmeiU. IJtit w« liiclliw tti liiink tliat ihU 
st.*u in4Mit ut pretenl la incorrect, eoverinneni of lato joars having 
prolubitcd th« cwtUng of tlrobar. (lUx Servia. aart, p. 67«.l 


the destructive Influence of Turkish misgovernment so 
apparent as in the present state of this celebrated coun- 
try, favouretl alike by situation and climate, and which, 
in antiquity, was the seat of many noble cities, and 
powerful and refined nations. Industry and civilisation 
nave all but disappeared. “ No care whatever,” says 
Mr. Kinneir, “ i.s taken to improve the land; nor can 
this be a matter of surprise, when we reflect that the 
farmer is liable to be turned out at a moment’s warning, 
and is certain of being taxed or nlinulered in exact pro- 
portion to the yearly produce of his farm. It is not, in- 
deed, uncommon, should there be a prospect of a plenti- 
ful harvest, for the; crops upon the ground to be seized 
by tlie pacha at a low valuation, and then put up to 
the highest bidder. This system, so destructive ot in- 
dustry, may be traced to the ill-judged but favourite 
policy of the Porte in continually changing the governors 
of their provinces, lest liy being settled for a considerable 
p<*riod in their governments, they should shake oil' their 
allegiance, as many have already done. The pacha, 
therefore, who, during the short time he remains in 
favour, has not only to feed tin* avarice of the imperial 
ministers, but also to aecnniulate an independency for 
himself before his retiretnent from office, is heedless of 
the interests of the fanner, or of tliose who arc to suc- 
e(‘ed liim, and only anxious to collect wealth. We 
consequently observe that thosi* provinces where the 
chiefs maintain their independence, are invariably the 
richest, best peopled, and in every respect the most 
Hom ishing ; sim-e they find it their interest to encourage 
tlie eiiltivators of the land, w ho are continually deserting 
those parts of tlie country immediately governed by the 
sultan’s officers, to place themselves under their pro- 
tection. 'I'lie prosperity of the provinces of Asia Minor 
is in this manner always fluctuating, according to the 
actions and dispositions of their respective rulers. .Some- 
times they are well peopled and cultivated (I speak com- 
paratively), and at others waste and forsaken ; whole 
villages etnigrate from one district to another without 
much trouble or expense, .since their houses are simple 
and of easy consti uctioii, ami their article.s of furniture 
so trifling a> to he transported witli facility on the backs 
of the rattle, whieli siqiply them with milk during the 
journey, and every wliere find abuiulance of pasture. 
'J’Ik* (Ireeks, called I'rDomi by their Turkish lords, 
constitntij a considerable portion of the peasantry In 
this part of the empire, and are not, in my opinion, 
tfie f.d!<-n .ind dastardly race usu.ally represented. 'Lhe 
politie.il or religious institutions of a state .affect, with- 
out doubt, the eharaeter of a people, anti this is no 
where more lamspieuous than throughout those quarters 
ot th<‘ glolu* w here tlie bligiitiog doctriiu’S of >Iahomet 
have been tlilTnsed. i'he unjust and cruel persecutions 
carrit'd on by the Turks havi* danqied the fiery spirit of 
tin* (Ireeks, ami n'odered distrust and dttception ab.so- 
liitely necessary to tin* safety of their persons and pro- 
jierty ; whereas, under a more enlightened and less dc- 
spot'ie government, the national eliaracter of tliat people 
would proliably ri.'c to the standard of the iniiabitants 
in tnost of the eivilis<*d (oimtries of I'lirope. To me 
they h.ave always aj'ptan'd as dispirited and hroken- 
hoarti'il : but at I be same tinn* ready to rise, if supported, 
ami crush their vindiciive rulers to the earth.” (^Asta 
Minor, p al.) 

'Fhere are in Turkey great numbers sheep and goats, 
the tlesh of which . oii I iim. ^ iln i.nueipal animal food 

of the inli.tliitants ; but tln re are proportionally fewer 
cattle than iu otlier countries of Europe, beef being 
.seldom, and \ ( al nevt'r e.iten. Iiy tin* 'rniks. Tho sheep 
arc nearly all of a small, tliiek-budii'd fireed, with a 
white fleece; merino, large-tailed, or other improved 
breeds, are met with only in Servia, into which they 
w<*re introduced liy I’rince Miloscii, or in Bo,snia. In 
Wallaeliia (he sheep have tall spiral hones, and their 
wool is a principal source of wealth. 'Ihe pa.stures 
there are fine and extensive, and large flocks are 
ln 4 )nghl thitlier Irom Transylvania, to he depastured 
during winter. At (he .s.ime season tin; sheep from tho 
t.ahle.laud of Cajipadocia, Ac., are driven mtathe plains 
of N. Syria; and m:my of the migratory Koord and 
Turkman tribes of Asia seek (he pasture lands about 
Angora, the traders of which town stipnly their various 
waiUs. r(*eeivlti ' in return tlie wool, skins, and other 
produce of their Ihieks, in which articles Angora has a 
v«*ry coushlcrable trade, ((/eng. Joarw , vi. 213.) Tho 
catth; along tlie banks of the .Save jurd Danube appear to 
b»^ a degenerate Hungarian breed. Those of the more 
! S. provs. arc different, being of medium size, and short- 
horned. Oxen are every w here employed in field labour. 
Bull’aloes are comnnm, particuluvly in Bulgaria and 
I'hrace. In Bosnia and other W. provs. .some tolerably 
good cUeescR, similar to Oruyt're, are made; but the 
i cheese of most parts of Turkey is in general too insipid 
to stiit our taste. In making olieese, the milk of ewes 
! and goats is nartlally emphryed, hut in general only in 
{ the absence ot that of tne cow and buifiilo. Turks abhor 
' tho hog 60 much, that they do not generally permit its 
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sate in the towns, where they form the chief proportion particnlarly their sword blades (though tho sword bladn; 
of tho nop. ; and Bou6 says, “ that the carcasses of hogs of Damascus are not so famous as formerly) are held in 
are. only sufTcrcd to be brought to Constantinople at great estimation even by foreigners.” {Pres. State of 
certain periods of the year, under an especial firman.” JWArey, I. G7, G8.) Their manufactures of Morocco and 
(i. 503.) Nevertheless, they are reared in vast numbers other leather, and of gold and silver lace, &c. deserve 
in Servia, Bosnia, and other N. and W. provs., and, in also to be mentioned with praise. 

fact, constitute tho chief resource of the Servians. The But if the Turks be more successful In the practice of 
Turks are good horsemen, and take pride in their horses, some of the useful arts than is commonly supposed, they 
Little of that care is, however, bestowed on them that is have made no progress in the fine arts, and are nccessa- 
common in W. Europe. They are fetl only twice a*day, rily ignorant of tlie higher sciences. “ Their builditig.s 
sometimes they are not put into stables, and are not are rude incoherent copies, possessing neither the siiu- 
groomed and trimnuni as in Europe. Tho horse of plicity nor unity of original invention. Heavy in tli(‘ii 
Kuro(>ean Turkey is generally of middle siso, or rather proportions, they are imposing only from their bulk : tfu; 
below it, with a short nock, strong limbs, and a bay, parts do not harmonise, nor are they subservient to one 
ciiestuut, reddish brown, or white, seldom a grey colour, leading principle ; the details are bad both in taste and 
They arc u.Hually fed on barley ; oats being used for execution ; the decorations have no use, no meaning, no 
horses only iu tlie N.W. provs. The horses of Asiatic connection with^e general design; there is nothing 
Turkey seem to be chiefly of Arabian descent. “Tlio which Indicates tire conceptions of genius. The energi«>s 
Montefik are an excellent race of horses, bred by a great of the latter are chilled and repressed by the monotony 
tribe of that name on the banks of tho Euphrates. In of Tiirki.sh habits and the austerity of their custoin.s. 
Armenia and Koordistan a prcxligious number of flue Their cities are not adorinxi with public monuments 
animals might bo procured at a clieap rale for tlie whose object is to enliven or to embellish. I'he circIl^, 
cavalry : the horses of Bagdad are large, and many *)f tlie forum, the theatre, the pyramid, the obelisk, tin; 
them show a great deal of blootl ; but those bred in the column, the triumphal arch, are iuteroteted by tln ir 
desert bordering on D.imascus, are upon the whole the prejudices. The ceremonies of religion are their only 
finest. I have heard of a poor Arab at Antioch in Syri.i, imbllc pleasures. Tlieir temples, their baths, their foua- 
refusing 3 (j, 000 piastres for a mare of tliat breed. Tho talus, and sepulchral monuments, are the only structures 
only bliMHi-horse I ever mot with in A.sia Minor was bred on which they bestow any ornament. 'J'aste is ran Iv 
near Oosent iu the plains of (..'ajipadoci;i, and m.ay be exerted in other edifices of public utility, hhans aiuj 
descended from tliat which was so much admired hy the bexestins, bridges and aqueducts. Sculpture in wood or 
Romans.” {Khindr's Asia Mhwr.SiC., The ass in .stucco, and the engraving of inscriptions on monu- 

is much used in Koumelia, S. Albania, ivc. Mules .are ments or seals, arc pei formed with neatness and admi. 
scarce in those provs., but very nunu*rous in Monte- ruble precision ; ana the ceilings and wain.scoting ot 
negro, and otl)er mountainous parts of Turkey. rooms, and the carved ornam»‘nts in the interior of 1 nrk. 

There are mines of copper, argentiferous lead, iron, Ac. Ish houses, slmw' dexterity and even taste. But their 
in various parts of both I-'iiropciui and Asiatic Turkey ; paintings, limitc<i to laudscape or architecture. ha\i,' 
and it i.s generally iM'lievcd that several of the mountain little merit eitlier in design or execution ; proportion is 
chains, which bound or intersect the Turkish provs., con- ill observed, and the rules of perspective are unknown, 
tain ores, not only of the us»*ful, but of the preciou.<«, me- Tiiey reckon time l»y lunar revulutious, so that in tin- 
t;Us. The Wallachian and Moldavian gipsies collect from space of 33 years the Turkish montlis pas.s tliroiigh ev( ry 
the beds of the rivers pellets of gold mixtxl w Ith a small seasson. Their knowledge of geography does not extend 
quautity of silver, i)y me.ins of which tliey are enabled to beyond the frontiers of their empire. I’heir surger.v i . 
|>ay into tho trea.sury the annual tribute of a drachm of rude, from want of science, of skill, and of instrunn'ot.'s.” 
gold imposed uiMjn each man. But mining industry is (/5i</., flit— 77.) 

not profitable in Turkey from various causes. ” The TIu; domestic manufacture of cotton stuffs in I’urkcy 
ignorance of the i>eojde’in the art of working the mines is pretty general; and Cannabi«h estimated the enu- 
wilh economy is perhaps one cause of tho neglect witlr sumption of raw cotton in the Tnrkisli <Mnpire at 20,000 
which the (Ottomans aitpear to treat this source of bales a year, 10,000 of which are consuineil in tlie falirics 
wealth ; but the eliief obstacle to exploration is the ra- of Thessaly alone {Hamtb. tier Gcou.), the best Tnrkisli 
pacity of government, w hich would seize upon the advan- yarn Iwing made in this prov. Urquluirt says, tliat 
tages of any new discovery, and subject the provincialists m the S. provs. the poorest family requires 20 oKcs 
to the unre< om{>ensed labour of opening the mines and of uncleaned cotton, and 10 of wool, for its yearly con- 
extracting the ore.” ( 7V/orn/on, il. 31, 32.) Asphaltum, suraptj^on ; and the manufacture of these materials oc- 
nitre, salt in Wallaehi.i, A'C., and coal in Bulgaria, are cuplei a large share of the peasant’s in-door labour, 
among tlie mineral products of the empire, blit are by no Handkerchiefs, shirting, long-cloths, napkins, coarse 
means raised to the extent that they would be under a cotton stuffs, and clothing in general, are the goods 
liberal political system. Betweeu^^«ki-.sh<*hr and Servi- principally produce<l by thefr looms ; and, according to 
Disiar, in .4sia Minor, the substance called meerschaum, Ifrquhart, 24,000,000 ll»s. of cotton manufactures, worth 
so much used for Oennan pipes, is found in large quan- 5,000,000/. are ma«le annually In European Turkey and 
titles. A specimen, procurtxl by Mr. Ainsworth at tills Greece, (p. 1.50.) Very little dependence cau, however, 
place, fresh from the mines, proves it to be a hvdrattxl be placed on these statements; and there can be no 
silicate of magnesia. It is a porous friable stone,' almost doubt that the native rnaniifacUirers, who produce good.s 
entirely composed of feinall-grained vitreous or transpa- not for domestic consumption but for sale, have been 
rent felspar, decomposing and passing Into a variety of invedved in the greatest distress in consequence of flu; 
porcelain earth. Great quantities of pipe-bowls are Imjxirtatlon of Knglish and other foreign goods. 'The 
manufactured from this material, and sent to Constan- niaiuifacturo of cotton yarn has been esj>cciailv interfered 
tinople for export Into (iermany, Ac. {Geo^.Journ.^ with, and Engli.sh cotton twi.st is now generally used for 
X. 400, 401.; Clarke's Trav., &c.) warp in such Turkish looms a.s are still at work, and is 

The mant^aciures of Turkey are more numerous, and an article of increasing consumption, 
display greater excellence, than might have Ixuui ex- 'J’iie of 'I'urkey owes most part of its acliviiy 

pecteu in a country so backward in tiie arts : iudeod, lier to the immunities and protection enjoyed by those en- 
success in manufacturing industry is, U|>on the whole, gage<l in it; which are not cxtendeil to iiuii' idu-il' 
greater than th. 7 t of several countries ranking higher In occupied in other avocations. The ciiltivau'r oi iiu'* 
dvilisation. Thornton, wlio thougii somewhat partial to soil Is ever a helpless prey lo Injustice and opprcssioh, 
the Turks, Is, on the whole, an excellent authority, says, ami tho manufacturer has to Irear his full share of tlu- 
* 1 know not whether Europe can equal, but certainly common Insecurity; he is fixed to the spot, and (annot 
t cannot surpass, the Turks in several of their inanu- escape the grasp of tho local governor. The raw 
factures. The satins and silk stuffs, the velvets of material monopolized by a l>ey or aj/an may be forccu 
Brusa and Alepfm, th<? serges and camlets of Angora, upon him at more than its fair value, iuid prri>ai)8 
the crapes Ibid gauzes of Salonica, the printed muslins of it* quality may bo inferior; fines may be imposed on 
^nstantinofile, the carnets of Smyrna, and the silk, him ; he may he taken for forced labour, or 
linen, and cotton stuffi or C.airo, Sclo, Magnesia, Tokat, may Ire quartered on his workshop. ( f/ryuhart, P.i'fe ) 
and Costambol, establish a favourable, but not an un- It was not till 1837 that a firman was , 

fkir, criterion of their general skill and Industry. 'J’he sultan allowing the free exportation " "V‘. , 
workmen of Constantinople, In the opinion of .Sfion, ex- foreign countries. The Ttirklsii gov. had prcyionoy n< 
celled those of France In many of tiic Inferior trades, accustomed to prevent the exportation of grain y 

They still practise all that they found prardlsed; but, part of the empire till Conslantinople had been first au - 

from an Indolence with respect to Innovation, they have dantly supplied. In this view, the principal corn-gr‘»^ 

not introduced or encouraged several useful or elegant provs. were obliged to furnish to tlie officers of tlie su 

arts of later invention. They rail in n<i foreign assist- a quantity of wlicat equal to about a 1 2th T*''” . 
aiice to work their mines : from their own quarries their prodiiee of their harvests, nils contribution was ^ 
own labour extracts tho marble, and more ordinary ist/ra. lire Utiragi, or collectors, on 
stone which is employcnl in their public buildings. Their corn from the pfoprietor, paid iiiiii 20 paras lor j 
inaiiue architecture is by no means rontr-mptiblc, mid kilo (about GO tbs.), Tlie total quantity of cor 
their barges and smaller bo.'its are of the most graceful purchased for the supply of the capital ^^l”*?*** „ lo 

construction. Their foimdery of brass cannon has berm about 1,000.000 kilos a year: this was 0,0 

much admired, and their musket and pistol barrels, and Constantinople, and lodged in public granaries u 
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N. siJe of the harbour. Ai this stock was conshlcrcd a 
resource against times of scarcity, it was not distributed 
till it began to b<» damaged, unless when it could be sold 
with ctmsiderable benefit. This frequently happened ; 
for individuals were not suffered to lay up their corn in 
magazines to re-sell in a similar manner ; and Olivhir 
estimated the yearly produce of this monopoly at 10,000 
purses, or .5,000,000 piastres. After the treaty which 
opened the Black Sea to the commerce of foreign na- 
tions, vessels w'ith cargoes from the Russian ports were 
.nllowed the free passage of the Bosphorus and Hel- 
lespont ; “ a privilege,” says Thornton. ” so imporUant, 
that 1 have known shii)8, which had surreptitiously 
leaded wheat, the produce of the Turkish provs., sail to 
the Russian port of Odessa, and suiyoct themselves to 
the delays and expenses of performing quarantine, pay- 
ing the harbour fees and custoin-hoffce duties, for no 
other purpose than to obtain a certilicate of their cargo 
bciing tlie produce Of Russia, and thereby rescuing it 
from the vexations and extortions of the olficers of the 
Turkish miri.” (1. “250.) Other articles of provision, 
such as sheep, oxen, butter, cheese, wax, tallow, 
used to be bought up in the same manner by the officers 
of government at tiieir own price ; but probably this 
system has now been in great part al)oliNhed ; and except 
ill tlie article of provisions, no restriction on commerce 
over existed in Turkey. All foreign articles may be im- 
ported Into the Turkish ports, without let or hindrance 
of any kind, on payment of an import duty of 3 per cent. 
</(/ valorem j and all articles ot foreign and domestic 
growth or manufacture may be freely conveyed all over 
the empire. Her commercial system is, in fact, by far the 
liest feature in the policy of Turkey. 

The internal traffic of Turkey is greatly impeded by 
tlie badness or rather tot.'d deliciency of roads. Burgess 
says tlie sultan has not an ineli of road in liis douiiiiloiis, 
which would not, in any civilized country, be indicted as 
a nuisance. (Greece and the Levant, p.l43.) Accordingly, 
in many provs., particularly in Asia Minor anil .Armenia, 
til.' c.emmunicHtion betwi'cn tlidi rent jilaces is qiiiti; cut 
oil’ in winter, unless they can corrcsiiond by sea. Wliccl- 
can iages are of course disused ; and the caravans of 
meicliaiUs, from Hungary to tlic I’l'isiati flulpli, consist 
ol‘ horses and camels, by wliicli almost all merchandise is 
conveyed. In J'uropcan 'rurkey, alter the oapit.d, Ad- 
rianopleand Salonlca arc the cliief centres of tratle, and 
the first being the great dt'put for all tlie goods coming 
by land to Constantinople from Kngland, Jr" ranee, and 
Austria, supplies all the fairs throughout Roumelia and 
Bulgaria. ( Keppcl's Jouriu'V across (he Balkan, p. ) 
Next to Smyrna, Aleppo is tlie chief se.it of commerce in 
Asia, (’aravans bring tliithcr pearls, shawls, Indian and 
Chinese goods, from Bussorah and Bagdad ; camels from 
Arabia ; cotton stuffs and thread, Morocco leather, goat’s 
hair and galls from the p.achallcs of Mosul, Diarbekir, 
t)rfa, Aintah, &c. ; furs, goat’s hair, wax, gum ammo- 
niac, &c., from Van, Hrzeroum, and Kars ; silk, cop- 
per, furs, and linens, from Asia Minor ; silk, Mocha 
coffee, soap, scented woods, anthergris, drugs, and pearls, 
from Syria and Arabia ; rice, coffee, and Kgypti.an pro- 
•liice, from Latakia; silk uiunufaetures from Brusa and 
Hamascus ; Knropean cotton and woollen stuffs, printed 
muslins, Iiardware, watches, wrouglit amiicr, and fur, 
from Smyrna and Constautiuo)>le. The principal articles 
ol export are, slieep’s wool, goat’s hair, cattle, horses, 
hogs (from Servia, 8:c.), hides, hare skins, wheat, r.aw 
cotton and silk, tobacco, raisins, ligs, almonds, mastic 
and otiier gums, gall-nuts, vallonea, leeches, honey, 
w.ix, s.-iflVon, madder, anise and linseed, turpentine, saf- 
ilower, meerschaum pipes, whetstones, carpets, silk and 
cotton fabrics, leatfier, copper and metallic wares, orpi- 
nient, &c., with Araliian, Persian, Indian, and Cliinese 
goiWs. The principal imports are linen, woollen, cotton, 
and silk goods, colonial products and dye stutik, hardware 
and earthenware, paper, furs, Ac. Tlie British trade in 
Manchester, Hlasgow, Birmingham, and Sheffield manu. 
faciures, and other British produce, has, however, been 
steadily increasing during the last 10 years. Subjoined 
is ail 


Account showing the Quantities of the Principal Articles 
!*^h***'t®d into the United Kingdom from Turkey*, in 
l«38, 1839, and 1840. [See top of next column.] 

'I'he wealthier class of Turks are generally too apathe- 
tic and indolent for commercial pursuits, which they 
leave to the Greeks, Armenians, Aruaouts, and Jews, 
f ! , ® ®***'®™e simplicity of commerce, from the absence 
all Icmslation on the subject, is visible in the estabiish- 
incnt of a merchant; no books, save one of common 
I ’ credits are given ; no billl discounted j 

no Doiids, nor even receipts ; tlie transactions are all for 


accownu, the commerce of Turkey I? not dtot 



ArticIcH. 


183.S. 

1 1839. 

1840. 


Corn (wht'al) 

- qrs. 

.3.150 

43,740 

4,802 


Figs 

- cwt. 

1 2,.54(i 

14,82.5 

17,803 


M odder root 

• — 

2!), 059 

47,587 

66,529 


till (olive) 

• calU. 


40,303 

24,9.3fJ 


0)>ium ... 

• fi»s. 

HO.Mi 

177.0.51 

.50,740 


IvaiMiiH 

- cwt. 

28,042 

22.050 

54,.5.33 


.Saltpetre 

« — 


7,!»08 

6,5.54 


Flax and Iin.<uvd 

• bubh. 

'J2,2!»7 

48,970 

16,40,8 


Silk (raw, Ac.) - 

- Ibb. 

478,755 

731,90.5 

72.5,189 


Skins (lamb) 

- No. 

24.5,50.5 

129,70.5 

103, .3.5^1 


V'allonoa 

- cwt. 

100,7.50 

127,IK)8 

143,095 


Wool (cotton) 

- lbs. 

000,5.5.5 

102,433 

403,978 


— (t.hot-p’s) 

- — 

702,018 

1,183,532 

0.56,901 

“ 


re.idy money ; no fictitious capital is created ; no risk or 
loss from bankruptcy to incur, A inerciiaiit, whose capi- 
tal may exceed *20,0()()/., will, very pos.sibly, he without a 
clerk; and a small box, which ho places on his carpet, 
and leans his elbow upon, enclose.^, at once, his bank and 
countiiighou.se.” (Ihquhart, 13G.) 

Accounts are ki'pt in piastre's of 40 par.as of 3 aspers 
t'ach ; or in purses of .500 piastres. But the rate of ex- 
change Is very variable, on account of the continual dc-- 
terior.'Uion of the ceiin. In 1810, the pound sterling was 
worth only 12 piastres; hut in IS.l'.l, it was equivalent 
to 104. and in 1842 is w orth nearly 120 ! 'I'lie most com- 
mon measures and weights are the oke = about 2]^ Ihs., 
and the quintal of 44 okes. The arsehiiit^ = 2 ft. lingl. 
Distance is conunoiily measured by the hour = about 
3 in. 

Government, — Uh.atcanbriand said of the Turk- 
ish goveriinient th.it it was an absolute despotism, tem- 
pered by regicide ! In truth and reality, however, 
tin; governnieiit of Turkey is a species ot the<x:racy. 
The grand seignior is supposed to be the lieutenant ami 
vice-gerent of the jnopliet, and coii'^ecpiently, also. In 
some degree, of the Deity liimsclf. But Ihoticli, at first 
sight, tills may appear to confer all hut uiiliiiuft I powera 
on the sovereign ; and though, in some respects, it cer- 
tainly’ gives very great latitude to Ills actions, it at the 
s.inic 'lime subjects liim to various restraints and limi- 
tations, which lie dares not contemn or break through. 
Hi.s authority, in fact, is principally bottomed on the 
Koran ; and were ho to .abandon its dticlriiies, ami to act 
in the teeth of its precepts, or those deduced from it by 
eminent commentators, and .sanctioiu'd by enstom, the 
foundations of his authority would be loosened, he would 
cease to be tlie lawful sovereign, and would he regarded 
as a usurper whom it is meritorious to dethrone. Ilence, 
though absolute in some respects, the i>ow er of the grand 
seignior is, in others, in the last degree limited. He may 
put those engaged in his service to death at pleasure, hut 
were he to interfere in any way with property left in 
trn.st to amo.squo, or to outrage the law by drinking wine 
in public, he would run a gre.-it rBk of exciting discon- 
tent, and if he persisted in such conduct, of being de- 
throned. 

“ The Turks,” .says an accur.ite observer, “ learn veryr 
early tbat, if tin' prince be of right divine, he founds it 
on tlie Kor.au ; that he i.s constituted .such by tlie sacred 
code of laws, which, as a true belu'ver, he has studied, 
and knew, before bis arcessioii to the throne, it would 
ever be his duty to observe ; and that, consequently, he 
is ;is miuh bound and tied by all tliose laws as they 
themselves are. 

” This is 80 explicitly and fully laid down in the 
Koran, that Molianmud thought it necessary to throw in 
rules of excciitiou expressly for himself. 

“ Hence, when the i>oople are notoriously aggrieved ; 
their property or that of the church repeatedly violated ; 
when the prince will riot in blood, or carry on an un- 
.suecessfiil war ; tlii'y appeal to laic, pronounce him 
an infidel, a tyrant, unju.st, incapable to govern ; and, 
in consequence, depose, imprison, and destroy him.’* 
(Porter's Ohservatwns on the Turks,, i. 109., 12moed.) 
And every one who lias any knowledge, how slender 
soever, of Turkish history, is aware that this principle 
has not been inoperative ; and that the Turks have, over 
and over again, exercised the right of resistance To what 
they looked upon as arbitrary power. 

It may not, however, be out of place to mention that 
this dependence of the sultan on the Koran, though it 
limits, in some degree, his jmwer to tyrannise over his 
subjects, opposes, at the same time, the most formidable 
obstacles to his attempts to introduce any organic 
chaiiKC.s, how expedient or necessary soever. The 
rights and social condition of the people, living in the 
Turkish empire, who have not embraced the religion of 
the conquerors, is supposed to be determined by the 
Korun. And hence the difliculty— -without, as it wore, 
overturning the very foundations on which the monarchy 
i-ests— of effecting any material changes in the situation 
of the dependent popumtiou. The Turks cannot, unlcsa 
they abandon their own religion, amalgamate with them, 
or raise them to the same level as themselves ; so that 
the nation must always consist of two distinct parts— 
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the Turktub, or ruling portion ; and the rayah*, or «ub* scribed. In the reign of Mustapha, the people put to doatfi 
jiigated inUdels, who exist upon sufferance, and who can the mufti for having, as they alleged, misled tlie sultan 
iierer arrive at any situation of power or emolument. Canterair says, that Murad IV. commanded a mufti to be 
The character of the Mohammedan religion is, in truth, pounded in a marble mortar, saying, that heads, whosr 
an all but insuperable obstacle to any thing like real dignity exempts them from the sword, ought to bo struck 
reform. Though less intolerant than many others, it with the pestle I but the fact Is doubtful. {ThortUim 
inculcates on the mind of its votaries the most exalted i. 130.) Speaking generally, the influence of the mufti 
ideas of their own importance, and the most profound and ulema is uniformly opposed to all measures of reform • 
contempt for all sorts of unl>elievers. There may, no at least, to such as might he supposed to militate in any 
doubt, be an imitation of European tactics, and an at- way against the peculiar doctrines and regulations on- 
tempt to introduce something like the practices and in- forced by the Koran. 

stitutions that prevail in European states ; but it is Besides the ulema, there is a privileged order, limited 
impossible, so long as the religion of the prophet main- to the descendants of Mohammed by his daughter Ea- 
tains its ascendancy, that tliey can have any cimsiderahle tima. Tliese are called oumrot or ameers, have synn 
influence. Submission to their power has saved the un- prefixed to their names, and are authorised to wear green 
beiieving population of the country from death ; but turbans. Inasmuch, however, as they are very nuine- 
nothing short of their embracing the religion of the con- rous, onmra^ like brahmins in India, are found in even 
querors can effectually protect them from insult and the most abject ranks of life. 

<-ontempl, and consequently, also, from extortion and The governmentof the provinces is extremely rude, 
tyrjumy. and is practically, imlced, little else than a tissne (»| 

The grand seignior is assisted in the government of the abuso-s. European Turkey was formerly divideil into (Ih> 
empire by a cabinet-council or divan, consisting of tho tu o great governments, or rjah /s, of Itoumelia ami bos- 
jirinclpal ministers of the empire, and of the iimfti or nia; the former of which was suhdividqjl into I«i san- 
iioad of the law. Until very rocently the sultan.s were in jiacks, or groat govornim nts, or nai haliks. ami 


the habit of delegating the greater portion of their autho- 
rity to the grand vixier (vizier azetn), wlio boc.-unc, us it 
were, regent of the empire, lietng at tlic head of the civil 
government, and genorali.seimo of the military and naval 
forces. But of late jears the powers of this high func- 
tionary have Ix'LMi very much curtailed. Indeed, the 
place was wholly abolished by the late, tholtjdi it has been 
revived by tlie *j)re>ent, emjieror. Tlie functions of the 
other ministers correspnml w'ltli those <*f minister for 
foreign affairs (mv rjKufii), of the interior, cominerci*, 
and finance (tej'tcrdar), and of a conuuauder in «‘hief 
(seraskier)^ a grand admiral, &c. 'I'hc court of Uon- 
siantinople is generally known in other Eorope.an coun- 
tries bv tho title of the Sublime Porte, a designation 
derived from the Bob Humnyon, or principal outer gab* 
of the seraglio, w hence the hatti seberifl's, or imperial 
edicts, arc usually issued. 

'Vho sheik-uLislnm (multi), or head of the clergy ami 
chief interpreter of the Koran and the canonical laws, is 
a very imjiortant functionary. He nominates to all the 
principal offices in cimreh ami law ; and takes pr<‘cedence 
of every other «uhje< t in the empire, even of the graml 
vixier. On most great oci'asions the sultan applies to 
the sheik-ul-i.slatn for a Jettca, or legal opinion, to as- 
certain vili<‘ther his inteudcil course of action be in ac- 
cordance with the Koran. But lliis is rt<»t intlispensable, 
and ha.s very rarely been rcfn.sed. Eatterly, too, the 
ojiinion.s of the mufti have liecorne of less importance. 

The mufti i.s always chosen fri>in tlie ulema, .1 body 
comprising tlie clergy with the interpreters and lul- 
ininistrators of tho law. Bur. though they all study 
together, the law yer.s and judg^‘js are quite distinct from 
the clergy ; it being left to evei*;^ young man brought up 
in one of the colleges of the order to dctermiiu* for him- 
self, when he ha.s attained a profier age and acquired a 
sufficient stock of learning, whether he will Uconu* a 
nrie.st, or a doctor of law, or a judge; hut it Is to the 
latter, or the lawyers, that the title of ulema is more pe- 
culiarly appropriated. 

Throughout Turkey, the ministers of religion are all 
subordinate to the civil authorities, who <*x«'rcise cner 
them the power* of dim*c*an.s, Magistratc.s may super- 
sede and remove clergymen who rnis<ondu«-t thcio.seUes, 
or who are uneipial to the proper discharge of the duties 
of their office. The magistrates themselves may also, 
w'hencver they judge proper, perform all the sacerdotal j 
functions ; and it is in virtue of this prerogative, joined to ] 
the Influence which they derive from tlicir jmlicial power | 
ami their riches, tiiat they have so marked a pre-emi- 
nence, ami SO prepomlerant an aiuliorit)', over tiie uiini.s- 
ters of public worship. ( Tburn/ori, i. 12(j.) 

The meiiibf'rs of the ulema constitute a sort of arl.sto- 
rracy. They pay no taxe* or public imposts, ami, by a 

{ leculiar privilege, their property is io*reditary In their 
amilief, and is not liable to arbitrary confiscation*. 
Their persons are s.'UTcd ; (iieir hlooil m.ay on no ac- 
count bf* shed ; nor cnii t)n‘y Ik* legally pimished in any 
way but by imyirisonment ami exiU*. It is to be observed, 
Imwevcr, that the power ami dignity f»f the ulemas arc not 
hereditary In individuaU, imt in tin? order. Eorinerly 
they held thf ir office* for life ; but about tho end of the 
17tn century they were m.ade removable at pl<*asurf, like 
ait other public functionaries;. They now are appointed 
only for a year. Each in(llvi(lu.al, liowever, enjoy* all the 
|»rivHegcs of the order, independently of hi* holding any 
office, or exercising any public employtrient. There have 
been instances of mufti* declining to obey the commands 
of the grand seignior, and of their remonstrating with him 
on the impropriety or illegality of hi* conduct ; though, as 
the sultan makes the mufti, and can depose and exile him 
at pl<‘;umre, such conduct must necessarily bo very rare, 
except when some farmidable cotisplra(*y is on foot, and 
when the powers of the sultan are consequently circum- 


latt<*r into 7, besides some Inferior gnverumetits. I'ln- 
power of the {mcluLs within their respective ilistiicfs is, 
in many respects, unlimited. I'hey have under tlu iii 
viusselimn, or sub-pachas, to whom they delegate* ;t 
portion of their autliority, .ami who watch over a cer- 
tain extent of territory. Every pacha, or governor. i.s 
fiiipfmsed.to re{)rescnt the sovereign within tho limits of 
his own jurisilietiou, in invested with hi.s authoiirr, 
and exercises hi.s prerogatives in all their pleniliuii 
Numiu.illy, liowever, contentious jurisdiction, or the 
d(*teiinining <iiffer(*uce8 between suhjc'ct.s, is lefttotlie 
cadi, or judge, in confonnity witli the priiiciple.s of niii.s- 
sulman governuient and the pracllee of the sultan. 

Formerly the p.achaliks (or rather bet/b rbei/le/.s. for 
.such wa.s tlie name given to tin* l.arger' governments) 
wen* much more extensive than at present; and it imt 
uiifrequently happened that a paclia, at tiu* head nl a 
large government, having siic(*ee«lr'd in gi'ftiiig his crea- 
tni rs made pacha.s of tin* snrroumiing governments, ac- 
quired such a degrei* of junver as to be aide to cast nif 
his allegiance, amlilefy the sultan. Latterly, however, 
it ha.s been the policy of the government to d’ltninUh ihc 
saiiji.wks, ami so to les.sen the danger of insurret tion nii 
the part of |lie paclms. ’I’lie latter are a|i[)oint<'d only 
for a single '’year ; and the limits of the difti'i ent p.iclia- 
liks are being constantly ch.inged. (Bom', iii, Isl, \c.) 

All mussuluK'n, liow bumble soever llu lr origin, .in! 
eligible to, ami may fill, the highest otlice.s in ttie st.'ite. 
In Turkey, birth confers no pi ivilege, all true believers 
being equal in tlie eye of the law. But thi.s sound prin- 
ciple is remler(*(l of little or no valin*, or iatl)er pesi- 
tively injurious, by ev(*ry thing lu*ing made to depend nii 
the ph'asure of the .sultan. With tin* e\<'<'i>ti')n, indeed, 
of the law ami the church, no previous stmly or prepara- 
tion, nothing, in short, but the favour of tin* pinae, 
which is nurst frecjueiitly ohtaiiu'd by llu* mo-st unworthy 
.acts, is H'qiiired to elevates Individual.s from the very hm- 
csl H) the vi*ry biglu*sl stations ! Ami lienee It is, tliat 
though iudividttals lx; sometimes found in Turkey ad- 
mirably adapted for the situations they fill, tlu-M* .nit-* 
very rare <*xcepti(»ns, inca|iacity ;nul untitness for their 
duties being thedi.stinguishing characteristics of Turkidi 
fumtiouaries. 

'rdl this vicimi.s system bo wholly abandoned, ami in- 
divitluals be appointetl to importjint sittiafions fnan other 
motives than tho mere c.iprice of tho .sultan, it is nngi- 
tory to suppose there ran he any substantial itnpi'o'e- 
ment. In this respect, however, little or tio progress h;is 
hitherto been made. When Marshal Mannunt u^ted 
< ‘oiistanf inople, towanls tlie ch).<o of the lateMilt.iii!' 
reign, who had b»*en called, ami not without 
the Turkish reformer, a black cimueli wa8 a gi ner;i! "i 
brigade ; atid Achmet I’acha, who was then a gem r.d ' 
cav.dry, had been bred :i .shoemaker, and prai tio 0 at -J 
more recent period as a waternmii In the harbour • 'J" 

a short while subsoquont to this the same Achmet 
wa.s maile capitan pacha, or high admiral td tlif net . 
of the duties of wliich station, it liardly n'■ee^>al y t 
a»ld, ho knew no more than he did of tlie T’l im ii'ia | 
Newton. Tills, we a|>pr»*hend, may he taken as yi pr*' ; 
fair specimen of Turkish reform. iM.ir.shal ’ ’ 

who 1-s a most intelligent and unexceptiotimile 
sai.s. tli;it aujourd'hui, coinme autrejhis, /('./'U'.to < 
caprice Hu mnitre soul lea sculs tilra 
cmphiict Ics plus importans^ Les prt'lendus 
civiliaalion du gouvernement Turc n'oni pas ‘ "J’"' ‘ 
tacre le. prHsctpc qu'il faut apprendre a que i 0 
savoir, (li. W., J'imo. eJ.) 1 . from tlic 

. But if the rapid advancement of ‘ L -I'.iriiry 

lowest to the -iiiKliCst station* bt; *0 T. mfdl aua 
as h.ardly to excite attention, the Buddeii down . 
t<itnl rum of the most exalted functioiiaru's 
common. In fact, a man who lake* office iu i / 
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from that moment all feeling of security, and tacitly •ad- 
mits the right of the sultan to deprive him at ple.a8ure of 
his oflico, his property, and his life. “ All the officers of 
trovcrnment owe,” to use the words of Mr. Thornton, 
‘‘ their appointment to the sole favour of the sultan, 
without respect to birth, talent, services, or experience. 
They are deposed and punished without the liberty of 
complaint or remonstrance ; and at their death the sultan 
inherits their property.” (i. 1G2.) 

Formerly the government of pachaliks and other im- 
portant situations, if not bestowed by the sultan on some 
of his favourites, were regularly sold to the highest 
bidders, the leases being renewed annu.illy, provided the 
pacha or other functionary remitted to Constantinople 
a sufficient douceur, or, if not, he was superseded by 
some less parsimonious competitor. And, when in 
office, the only criterion of an approved administrator 
was the magnitude of his douceurs, #nd the amount 
of tribute he remitted to the public treasury, no in- 
quiry being ever made into the uumns l>y which this 
revenue was raised . — Quveunque nindo rrm was the brief 
and comprehensive maxim by which their conduct was 
reculated. ‘‘ To rob those below him that he may 1 
bribe those above him, Is the constant aim and sole | 
object of <‘ach petty tyrant, through all the grad.itions of 
this baleful despotism.” (Mudern Trav., Turkey, p. 94.) 
'rho legitimate revenues of the pmdias arise from the rents 
or produce of lands assigned for tlieir maintenance, and 
from certain fixed Imposts on the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages of their pachalik. Those, however, are in most 
instances the smallest portion of the revenue of fche pa- 
chas. The far greater portion consists of illegal de- 
mands of all kinds, which the people have no means of 
resisling. M. Beaujour states that, during the time he 
n'sided in S.iloniea, the pacha enjoyed a riwenue of about 
110, 000 piastres, derived from tlie rent of land, casual- 
ties, and other legitimate sources ; and that, in addition 
to tills, he made almut 100,000 piastres more by avanuii>, 
or extortions I And yet this paelia was regarded as a man 
of singular Justice and humanity! {Ta/deatt dtt Com^ 
'iiiercc de la Grccc, i. 47.) .Tuiigo, then, vvliat must be the 
6tat(> of a province governed liy a covetous and ratnicious 
pacha, which is the general character of these function- 
aries. 

The flagrant abuses consequent on such a system have 
brunglil the Turkish empire to its pri^smit state of weak- 
n(‘ss and degradation ; and the necessity of making .some 
very decided changes in the administration Ims been long 
olniuus. In consequence, a liatti sclieritr, or imperial 
dccri'e, was issiu d 3d Nov. 1H39 (see pus/), which, if it 
could be bona fide carried into cltect, would go f.ir to 
suppress most part of the existing abuses, and to intro, 
iluce security atul good order. But, unfortunatidy, the 
age of miracles is past, and nothing short of a miracle 
vould suffice for the regeneration of the 'I'urkish 
empire. Some of the grosser abuses may be suppresstnl ; 
hut, speaking generally, they art* too deeply seated, too 
luuch interwoven with the religion of the country and 
the constitution of society, to allow' any one to suppo.se 
tliat they can be extirpated otherw ise th.'in by the agency 
of some tremendous revolution, that sliould overthrow 
every thing that now exists. Thert; is neither public 
virtue nor knowledge in Turkey sufficient to accomplish 
any considerable reforms. Corruption and venality are 
very where the order of the day; an«l M. Boue, who 
iias very recently been in Turkey, and is w ell acquainted 
with the pcojile and their institution-s, affirms that now, 
as heretofore, the important places of pachas and cadis 
are sold to the highest hisider, sont, pour ntnsi dire, des 
eitr/n^res ou plus qffrant 1 (iii. TM.) And he farther 
alhruis, that the mo.st trilling as well as the mo.st im- 
I'ortaut affairs are all settled by the intervention of don- 
/ A sovereign, with the absolute power, sagacity, 
aud sternness of purpose of Peter the Croat, might, per- 
laps, em*ct a sub.stantiul reform of the 'Furkish govern- 
iit'iit ; but to 8uppo.se tlmt sueli a sovereign should be 
'•‘u in the slotliful luxury of the seraglio, is a contra- 
diction and an alisurdlty. 

to the various sources of weakness and 
‘‘f'ginating in vicious institutions and a b.id 
government, may bo added the imperfect sub- 
rh<. I V®**iitrie.s comprised witliin tne limits i>f 
K nr, inhabs. or gevcral districts, botli of 
toiai « a*' Asiatic Turkey, enjoy, .some almost a 

m >nir .. ^ *t)rt of seini-indopendcnco ; forming so 

w hich discontented and rebellious siil>- 
iiew fttljoinlng provs. may retreat and form 

cerniiQ out the seductive and dan- 

.Servi<i successful resistance. Kxcluslve of 

tiiere '* ^“*7 nominally under the Porte, 

that t**®trtcts in Albania and Thessaly 

por vmll* independent. Of these, the most im- 
^uuutrv cttllpd Myrdita, or the mountainous 

l)Hn Myfdltes on bgth sides the 

no taxes a?” 10.000 men into the field, pay 

within their K...? allow a Single Turk to remain 

r boundaries I In many parts of Epirus there 


arc similar independent communities. The cxtcn.sivt? 
district of Montenegro, under the government of a 
bishop, is also Rubstantially independent ; as are several 
districts in other parts of the country. In AsUatic 
Turkey the Druses, Maronites, ike., in Syria, have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their Indcnondence ; and many of 
the 'rurkman and other tribes found in Asia Minor are 
only nominally dependent on the Porte. iii. 

192^—209., &c.) With such elements of disorder sc.at- 
tered over the whole face of the country, the only wonder 
is tliat anarchy and insubordination arc not more widely 
dlfiiiscd than we find tliem to be. 

Mr. Urquhart devotes a large portion (caps. ii. iii. and 
iv.) of bis work on Turkey to a description of its muni- 
cipal establishments, of which he greatly overrates the 
importance. No doubt, however, they are the best part 
of the Turkish institutions. They form, as it were, so 
many little republics. Their authorities or elders, which 
are freely chosen by the inhabs., assess and collect the 
poll, house, and land taxes ; manage the municipal funds, 
arbitrate in petty matters, &c. Tliese commimitio.s aro 
modelled upon a plan similar in almost all respects to 
the vill.'ige system of llindostan. 

Justice The Ottoman empire is governed by a code 

of laws called iniilteka, founded on tlie precepts of the 
Koran, the oral laws of Mohammed, nis tr;ulitions, 
usages, and opinions, togetiier witli tin; sentences and 
di'cisions of tlu' early ralii)lis, .and the doctors of tlie first 
ages of Islamism. Tliis code comprises a collection of 
laws relating to religious, civil, criminal, politiiail, and 
military .atl’airs- all equally respected a.s being tlioocra- 
tical, canonical, and immutable, though obligatory in 
different degrees, according to the aiifborily which ac- 
companie.s cacli precept. In some instances it imposes a 
duty of eternal obligation, as being a traiisorijit of the 
Divine will revealed to tlie prophet : in others it invites 
to an imitation of the prophet in his life and conduct. 
And though to slight the example be blamable, it does 
not entail upon the delinquent the imputation or penalty 
of guilt ; while tlie decisions of doctors on questions that 
have arisen since the deatii of the propliet aro of still 
inferior authority. When a matter occurs tliat lias not 
been foreseen or proviiled for by the early promulgators 
of the law’, the Sultan pronounces a decision ; and his 
authority is absolute in all matters tliat do not interfere 
with the doctrines or jiractical duties of religion. The 
code Tuulteka is, however, alone considered as paramount 
law: the decisions or decrees of tlie Sultan (hattl 
scheriff), of whicli a compilation was made by Solyinan 
the Magnificent, under the name of canon nnmeli, are 
consideretl as emanations from human autliority, and, as 
such, are susceptible of inodifie.'ition, or even abolition, 
remaining in force only during tlie pleasure of tlie Suitua 
or his successors. ( Tkoru/im. i. Kv. .Xe.) 'j'hc adrt or 
proviiudal customs are also allowed considerable inHui'iice. 

In .all the districts and towns of tlie enipiie, justice is 
administer«'d b) judges {cadts), who are of five dilferent 
ranks, accortiing to tlie importance i)f tlie plac«‘ in which 
they are est.'iblislieil, each cadi being assisted by a de- 
puty, or noth. Notliing can bo more simple and ex- 
ped'itious than the forms of proceeding in Turkish 
courts. Kacli party rejiresents ids c.ise, unassisted by 
counsellors, advocates, or pleaders ot .iny kind, and sup- 
ports his statement by tlie production of evidence. The 
<leposition of two eompetent w ituesses is admitted iis com- 
plete li'gal proof, in all ca.ses wliatever. 

I’he promptitude of Tnrkisli justice has been often 
praised : but lluiugh liilattiriness b(', in this respect, 
higlily blamable, w(' apiireliend tliat it is a far less evil 
tlian the otiicr extreme. In rurkey no ordinary legal 
autliority can detain an untried man in prison more than 
3 ti.iys ; an<l in criminal cases the exeeulion of si ntences 
follows close upon the decision of the judge: but neither 
of tlicse regulations appears to he advantageous; for, in 
the one case, sufficient time is nut allowed to prepare 
either a defence or an .accusation ; and in the other, the 
immediate execution of the sentence previ-tils the power 
of appeal to a superior tribunal, and eonsequently takes 
away the only me.uis of getting an unjust decisitin re- 
versed, and, what is of more consequence, an unjust or 
ignorant judge exposed and degraded. In the greater 
number of civil cases appeals may lie made from tlie naih 
to the cadi, from tlie latter to the cadi-aslcr, or judge of 
the prov., and lienee to the sultan. Ihe latter, liowever, 
is rarely practised ; and is cfleeted only by presenting a 
petition for rt'dress to his liighness on his way to the 
inosqm*. Bastinado, fine, imprisonment, the galleys, 
.and capital imnishment, by hanging, drowning, bi head- 
ing, or strangling, are the principal means ol disposing 
of criminals. Death is sometimes awarded for what we 
should consider comparatively venial crimes, as, ior in- 
stance, unfair dealing on the part of tradcsinen ; though 
a butcher or baker convicted of short weight is more 
frequently nailed by the ear to the door of ids shop. 

Sneaking generally, the administration of justice is in 
the nu.st llsgraceful sUte in Turkey. According to law, 
all the judgments of the pachas and of their deputiei 
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should be submitted to the cadi, and can only be legally 
carried Into effect when approved by the latter. But, in 
practice, this salutary regulation is gencnilly disregarded, 
and In most cases the sentences of the pacha are executed 
whether they be approved by the cadi <»r not. (Bom/', iii. 
;tr>l .) But the grand vice of Turkish justice consists in the 
venality of the judges and the toleration of perjury. “ The 
monarch’s despotism is not the greatest evil In Turkey : 
his subjects would, perhaps, bear that witlmut much 
murmuring or great distress. The radical destruction of 
all security lies in the iniquitous administration of their 
laws, which are an Impending sword in the hand of cor- 
ruption, ever ready to cut off their lives and properties.” 
( Porter, ii. 1.) Mr. Thornton swms to think that Turks 
have rarely to complain of injustice, and that, 8|>eaking 
generally, the decisions of the judges, incases where both 
parties are Mussniinen, are fair and impartial. We are 
assured, however, by those well acquainted with the fact, 
tiiat tills statement must be received with great modifi- 
cation, and that a rich or powerful Turk has, in most 
instances, little or no difficulty in obtaining a decision In 
his favour, however unjust his cause ; and that as respects 
tMiristi.ms and Jews, tiu^ have no chance in a litigation 
with a Turk, unless they succeed beforehand in securing 
the good offices of the judge. It is a principle of Turkish 
law' that written testimony is of no avail wlien opposed 
to living witnesses ; and hence every i)rccimtion should 
be taken to render tiie latter trust wortliy. But, Instead 
of this, the most detestable perjurers enjoy an all but 
total impunity, and carry on a lucrative as well as an 
infamous profession. False swearing is punislicd by lead- 
ing the culprit through tlie streets seated on an ass, with 
Ills face turned to the animal’s tail ; and even this punish- 
ment, trifling as it is when imposed on such wretclies. is 
rarely enforcH. Magistrates are compelled to decitit* 
according to the rvidi'ure of notorious |)erjnr(*r.s, unless 
they detect tlieir falselnxMl at tiio moment. 'I’hc suli- 
jeets of foreign powers residing in 'I’nrkey are allowed, 
in virtue of treaties to tiiat effect, to support their claims 
by written evidence, ( i'hornton, i. 1%., /fee.) 

M. Bou6, wliose reniaiksou the administration of jus- 
tice are as Bupcrfiri.il lus can well be imagined, is good 
enough to inform his readers lliat st on nr pouvail juts 
citer dc faux Unnoins, drs lirnoins suhorncs il prix d'ar- 
^nt, et meme dcs jofics <fut se iaissent la justice 

Turonc meriternit tout aussi hicn cc notn f/uc la notre • 
(iii. i'l.^) True, and on the same principle we niiglit 
say that if A. were not a tiiief, he would be as honest 
as B. 

There is a considerable discrepancy In tlie accouut.s of 
the state of the police in Turkey, thougli ipost recent 
travellers say that it is extn'im ly defective. No doubt, 
however, considering the abuses inherent in every de- 
partment of the administration, it is sutierlor to what 
might have b<.‘en exjiccted. i'liis is mainly ascribalile to 
the regulation wiiich makes evjpry district of the country 
res|w»nstl)le for all tlie murders, rotiberies, and other 
crimes of violence committed witliin its bounds ; and 
which consequently makes their repression the business 
of all the more resjiectafile inhabitants. 

Owing to the jealousy of the 'furks of the invasion of 
their privacy, no writ of search can at any time be exe- 
cuted iu the interior of the house of a Turk but in the 
presence of the i.m \m ; nor in that of a Christian, except 
accompanied by a priest, nor of a Jew unless a rabbi bo 
present. The rooms occupied by the women, which are 
never entered, frequently shelter criminals. 

Army. — The Turkish land forces may comprise, ex- 
clusive of artillery, aliout Infantry, of whom 

ab^mt 70,000 are regulars (nixam), and about KKl.fK O 
cavalry, of which hy far the largest pro|H)rtion fonncriy 
consisted of irregular troops, partly and principally fur- 
nislu'd by the spahis, and other holders of estates, on 
roiidi'iofi of military service ; but of late years the num- 
Iw’r of this drrscrlption of troops has been greatly re<hiced. 
Previously to the janizaries formed tlie nucleus and 
main strength of the Turkish armies and, though now 
destnn ed, a short notice of that once famous militia, long 
the tenor and scourge of Clirlsteudoin, may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

Tile most probable opinion seems to be that the janl- 
zaries were originally estabiislied by Amurath I., In 
I3fi2, and consisted at first of alnnit 12,000 Christian 
captives, who were renewed by incor(Kir.ating with- tbcoi 
a fifth part of the prisoners of war, ” But when the 
royal fifth of the captives was diminished by conquest, 
an inhuman tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, 
was rigorously levied on the Christian families. At 
the age of 12 or 14 years, the most robust youths were 
tom from their parents; Ihrlr nutnes were enrolled 
in a book : and from that moment they were clothed, 
tauglit, and maintained for the public service. Accord- 
ing to the promise of their appearance, they were selected 
for the royal schools of Brusa, Fcra, and Adrlariople, 
entrusted to the care of the pachas, or dispcrsetl In the 
bouses of the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care 
of their masters to iustruct them in the Turkish Ua. 


guage: their bodies were exercised by every labour jliat 
could fortify their strengtli ; they learned to wrestle, i(, 
leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, and afterwards with 
the musket; till they were drafteil into the chambers 
and companies of the janizaries, and severely trained in 
the military or monastic discipline of that order, 'l l),, 
youths most conspicuous for blrtli, talents, and beauty, 
wore admitted into the Inferior class of the agianioylans^ 
or the more liberal rank of u hoatans, of whom the forrui r 
were attached to tlio palnoe, and the latter to the person 
of the prince.” {Gibbon, chap. (55.) 

It is nmlless to add that tlie. janizaries were taught to 
lielieve implicitly in tlie doctrines of Mohanimcduidsii) • 
Hiid, having no relations or family ties to bind them to 
society, they regarded themselves not merely as tlie sol. 
diers, but as the children, of the sultan. They en. 
joyed, jiartly by the voluntary and partly by the lorctd 
concessions of tlisjir sovereigns, several valuable privi- 
leges and immunities. I'hey formed the body guard <,f 
the sultan; they were stationed in the capital, and p,iii|, 
not like tlie rest of tlie urniy, l)y assignments of laud, imt 
in inmiey ; and their captain was one of the most im- 
portant officers in the public service. • . 

But thougli formidable at first only to the enemies ul' 
the country, they gradually became hardly lc*s.s forniid i. 
I)le to their sovcridgns. According as the severe dis. 
cipline by whicli the Turki.sh armies had been originally 
distinguisiied was relaxed, and the sceptre fi ll into 
feebler hands, tlie janizaries became unruly, iMsulcnt, 
and overbearing. On various ocemsions they iiistjltcd 
the nntfpsty <>f the tliroiu*, and, in they I'veii pro- 

cceded to depose Osman 11. Hence it had Jong lj, ( n 
.a favourite object will) the sultans to endeavour (o 
weaken the foree and inlliience of the jani/aric.s. Hut 
their efi’orts in this view lia<i, iiatll very rrct'utly, Imt 
little success. Selim 111. having endeavoiiri'd to miin- 
tt'rvail tlie inliucnce of tlu‘ janizaries, by creating a rt - 
gular army {ttixatn), the former mutinied, ami Selim 
lo.st his life in the commotions that cn-sued. But )n,v 
successor, the late sultan, was more fortunaio in liis 
struggle witli tins unruly soldiery. In lu* ivsmd a 
hatti schcrtjf, dirci'ting that tlie janizaries should fie 
incorporated witii tlie regular irinqis, 'I’lie j.ud/mriis 
refused to obey this order ; Imt the sultan lia>ing preii- 
oiisly seouriHi the co-o]>i*ration of tlie mufti and of tlicir 
agha, they were completely defc.itod ; and such of thorn as 
escaped tlie conflict in wliich tliey were involvi d*, wore 
deprivwl of llicir former insignia, and distriliutcd among 
tile new regiments of the line, so that there is now hardly 
a trace to be found of this once powerful force. 

Previously to and since tlie de.siruction of the jani- 
zaries, it lias been a f.ivourito object uith the last ami 
present sultans to organise and discijilinc their tronps 
after tlie Kuroja'an fashion. But it does not appear tliat 
iiitiierto llieir elforts liave been attended with nnuli 
success ; and it seems duiilitful whether the troops luivn 
gained as much by tlie *chunge in tlieir discipline ami 
tactics, .as they have certainly lost in the «iccliue of tlimr 
enthusi.asm and sense of n^ionality. They are now 
fully aware tliat they have become the pupils and copy- 
ists of tliose very infidels they were so long aecustonied 
to hold in contempt ; and that circuinstance lias made 
them lose that conudence in tliemselvcs, for the want 
which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to com- 
pensate. 

The regular troops arc raised by a conscription among 
the Turkish part of the pop. Inasmuch, however, -;w 
little or no attention Is p.aid to the number of cliildren m 
a family, or even to tile healthtsize, or age of tlie con- 
scripts, the conscription is found to be on Intolerable karo- 
ship ; ami the recruits pro<lucc«l by it are of the most 
motley kind, youths of 15 and 17 being Intermixed with 
men of 40, ftfi, ami (K) years of age ! I'lie inortaiiiy 
among tlie con-scripts is very heavy. Acroriling, how- 
ever, to the hatti scherlff of 1831) (see post), thedeiei .j 
in the present recruiting system are to be oliviated ; 
the period of service is to be reduced to four or iiu 

The uniform of the regular troops is l>hio, foced w ii 
red. The household tsoops, or body guard of the ‘ ' 
comprises the hide of the army: their i>av and ap)> 
inents are better than those of tlie other trooi's •' i 
shal Marmont. whose intelligence and experience ^ 
his opinion on military matters to the 
makes the following statements with respet t to l* 
of the 'Furkisli troops; — , , 

” riie lot of the Turkisli soldiers is a very . 

'I’hey are iH'tter fed than any other tro’d'* I" ", .|ity, 
having an abundance of provisions of day. 

and partaking of meat once, and of 
Their magazines are filled wltli stores, pias- 

have large reserves. Tlie pay of each soldit r 

• The ijumhcr of )«TiisarJ« who fyll in 
Mil h»* bvon r.,»Ht!d, hM iKwn croiwly I’n OiiBOn'd”®* * 

numi •»>» ilmt not inorv thxn .MK) lo*t foUoWod. A 

In Uh. . inniot. «Ml in tlve puiiidimcntt Ijy which it ws* 
few were killoil in oclier poru of tb« vuipixv. 
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trc 3 per month * ; the whole of which he receives, as 
f here is a prohibition against withholding from him any 
I) irt of that sum. In short, every thing has been effected 
Ih it could promote the welfare of the soldier. 

‘‘ If no fault can be found on the score of the matMeU 
much is to be said against the personnel of this force. On 
tlie arrival of Achmet Pacha, we repaire<l to the exer- 
cising ground. Four battalions were In line ; and, alter 
inspecting them, they manoeuvred before me. Nothing 
could be worse than this exhibition ; indeed, these men 
ought not to be looked upon as trooj>s, biit merely as a 
mass of people, bearing the stamp or misery and humi. 
liation ; and they are evidently depressed by a know- 
ledge of their own weakness. Thev all seem to have a 
willingness about them, but feel ashametl of their occu- 
pation i and, from the private to the colonel, not an 
individual amongst them has any conception of his duty. 
Moreover, the men are diuhnutive in stature, and 
wretched in appearance : many of them are too young 
for service ; and wc are led to inquire what is become of 
that noble Turkish people, the lofty, proml, majestic, 
handsome race of former days ; for now we find no trace 
of them in the existing troops. 

“ I have endeavoured to discover why they hjive not 
hitherto succeeded better with the new system, and I 
(ims account for tlm failure, 'I'ln? sultan was desirous 
of organising troops according to the European mode; 
and his ambition w.as to form .an army on the instant, 
fie accordingly raised at once a great mnnher of regi- 
ments ; but the instructors, being generally individuals 
of an inferior station of life, witliout capacity or talent, 
who had been led to Constantinople by the circumstances 
«liich attend revolutions, were unlitted to accom])lish 
the iihject in view. 

“ 'I'hc new organisation commenced simultaneotisly in 
all the corps ; and the same description of persons were 
utiiv(“rsally employed in endeavouring to carry it into 
ell’ec't. In none of the grades had any man confidence 
eitlier in himself or in others; and no one, therehire, 
had a right to the command, which should always he 
deriveil from some superior claim. It is only as a con.se- 
(pience of such a principle that men are ever found dis- 
poseil to yield obedience. In the troops of all the other 
powers of ICurope, there are two atlmitted titles to pre- 
cedence —birth and merit. Tlie former iias its basis on 
a higher social grade, which, by giving opportunities for 
better education, leads to tlie expansion of the mind ; 
the latter, on the experience and information resulting 
from previous service. In Turkey there are no.grada- 
tlous in the social order, and the son of the water- 
carrier is on a par with the vizier’s child, having often 
the same education. Hence, there is no admitted su- 
periority in tliose invested with power ; and the previous 
e(|uality indisposes others to obey authority obUiiued 
through more caprice. 

“ As to the right derived ll-om merit or experience, 
tliere can be none where all are novices. 

“ Such were the radical dcf{?cts that prcv.ailed in the 
formation of the Turkish army. The remedy would be 
to reduce things to their elements ; and to re-coinmence, 
by establishing in public opinion a re.spect for talent and 
capacity, in order to obtain that obedience and confi- 
dence in superiors, without which an army cannot exi.st : 
for it is such contid<*nce that produces discipline .and 
order, and creates tlie moral power requisite to give 
unity, comp.actness, and energy to the whole. 

“ If, instead of attempting to raise an army, ar it were, 
by a mere decree, the sultan had been content with 
forming a single battalion, and had obtained the serviees 
of ;i() or 40 really good oflicers, and a chief capable of 
comprehending the importance of bis duties, it is pro- 
halile that, in two years, ho would have sueeeeiled in 
producing a battalion to serve as a model for the rest ; 
and, this result once obtained, the sulUin would have 
possessed the elements required. At the end of six 
months, or, at the titmost, of one ye.ar, bv adding to 
the numbers of those first enrolled, and dividing the 
whole into two battalions, he miglit have formed a cora- 
piote regiment ; for the men of the first levy would, iu 
toe eyes of the recruits, have appeared as old and in- 
structed soldiers. It is obvious that in ten years ho 
would then have obtalnotl an army. Wiiereas, according 
to the system followed, such a result Is improbable, for 
present cunn«>t be said to merit 
tins title.” ( Tramlation by Smithy p. fil., cVc.) 

,v, ^ oi" >0 eminent a judge as Marshal M.ar- 
m<int ot the bad quality of the Turkish troops required 
any confirmation, it would be found in the hi.story of 
their campaigns with tlie Egyptians. How superior so- 
point of numbers, they never were able to make 
latter, till supported by Euroiman 
^^^regular troops consist ‘principally of 
ims and Albanians, who, when properly commanded, 
make excellent troops. 

■ine same corruption that infects the other depart- 


ments of the Ottoman government, extends to tliat of 
the army. Tlie pachas, commanders of regiments, and 
other nmctioiiaries, contrive to make large sums by 
keeping on their books a greater number of troops than 
they re.ally have, and putting the pay and other emolu- 
ments drawn on their account into tlieir pockets. At 
inspections, the place of the deficient troops is supplied 
by substitutes hired for the occasion, who disperse ns 
soon as the inspecting officers have retired ! (Boue, iii. 
332.) 

The attempt to reform the Turkish army would 
really, therefore, appear to have been one of the mo.st 
abortive that has ever been made. The nationality, fa- 
naticism, and confidence of the troops in tlieuisolves has 
been destroyed, and nothing but a miserable imitation of 
European tactics and discipline substituted iu its stead. 
The Ignorance of the officers, and the mischievous prin- 
ciple, If we may so call it, on which lliey are selected, 
were the first evils that should have been corrected ; 
and, till they have been oliviated, no other improvement 
can be of the smallest consequence. Marshal Marmont 
spe.aks very favourably of the school established at Con- 
stantinople for the instruction of tlie guards ; but sup- 
posing it and other schools to be kept up, a leiigtliened 
period must elapse before they can have any material in- 
tluence. Unless, indeed, the sultan should be able to 
avail himself, which probably the prejudices of his suh- 
jecU will not permit, of the services of European offi- 
cers in tlic eoinmand and organis.ation of his army, wo 
appri'hcnd that it is not destined spi-edily to acquire any 
considerable di'grec of efficiency or strength. 

Navy. — It is nnneeessary to enter into any lengthened 
details with respect to tht* Turkish navy. At no time 
has Turkey been considerable as a naval power ; and as 
the Turks nave no taste for the sea, her best sailors have 
always been Creeks, Christian slaves, or renegades. In 
1770 the Turkish fleet was destroyed by the Rnssinns in 
the harbour of i cheshmeh ; .and the defenceless stati* in 
which the coasts, and even the capital, were then found to 
be placed, awakened the attention of government to tlio 
8ubj(‘ct. Since that period many fine line of battle shifis 
have been built in the; Turkish ports, principally under 
tlie ilirection of Europeans ; but, owing to the imskilful- 
iiess of tlie crews, aiul the all but total ignorance of the 
odieers, most of whom have not been bred to the sea, 
:nid when appointed to be lieutenants and capUiins, can 
h.inlly distinguish between a rudder and a main-mast, 
the money laid out on Hie ships bus been little belter 
than thrown aw.ay. I’lie battle of Navarino inflicted a 
severe blow on the Turkish navy, and soon after the ac- 
cession of the present siilt.an, the c.apitan-paeha, or liigli- 
.admiral, carried «)ft’ the fleet to Alexandria, and delivered 
it up to .Meliemet Ali ! 'Fhe latter, however, has since 
been obliged to return it. The emancipation of Greece, 
which formerly furnished the bt'st sailors to the Turkish 
fleet, has been a serious injury to the latter. 

Ilouaes a fid Mode of Life. — 'I'hc.hoii.sos of tlio 
Turks .arc built in contcinjit of all architcrlural 
rules. 'J'hey .are mostly only of one story, anti are 
very rarely more than two stories in heig;ht, 
cv)nstnicteU of wood and sun-dried bricks, those 
of the better clas.s beinjr plastered and painted 
over on the outside. T he windows when they 
open on a street or other exposed situation, are 
uniformly covered with lattice- work, which pre- 
vents the most iiwpiisitive eyes from ohfainini; 
even .a glimpse of what is going on within. Hiit 
though mean and shabby on the outside, the 
houses of the more opulent 'Fiirks are often very 
sumptuously fitted up in the interior. T he most 
I convenient and rnagnilicent apartments belong 
, to the liareiiiy or to the portion of the house 
appropriated to the exclusive use of the women ; 
and this very freipiently opens on a court having 
a fountain in the middle, and sometimes»on a 
garden. The houses of the poorer classes arc 
most uncomfortable, their w indows being gene- 
rally without glass, and their rooms w ithout fire 
places. In winter they are usually heated by 
means of braziers, or jians of charcoal, which 
suffocate while they warm. 

I.ady Mary VV. Alontague has given a lively 
and accurate description of the houses of the 
higher class of TTirks. “ Every house,” says 
her ladyship, “great and small, is divided into 
two distinct parLs, which only join together by 
a narrow passage. The first house has a large 
court before it, and open galleries all round it, 
whit h is to me very agreeable. This gallery 
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leads to all the chambers, which are commonly 
large, and with two rows of windows, the first 
being of painted glass : they seldom build above 
two stories, each of which has galleries. The 
stairs are broad, and not often above thirty steps. 
This is the house belonging to the lord, and the 
adioining one is called the hareniy that is, the 
ladies* apartment (for the name of se>'a^lio is 
peculiar to the grand seignior) ; it has also a gal- 
lery running round it towards the garden, to 
which all the windows are turned, and the same 
number of chambers as the other, but more gay 
and splendid, both in painting and furniture. 
The second row of windows is very low, with 
grates like those of convents ; the rooms are all 
spread with l*ei*sian carpets, and raised at one 
end of them (my chambers are raised at both . 
ends) about 2 ft. This is the sofa, which is laid I 
with a richer sort of carpet, and all round it a 
sort of couch, raised half a foot, covered with 
rich silk, according to the fancy or magniticence 
of the owner; mine is of scarlet cloth, with a 
gold fringe ; round about this are placed, stand- 
ing against the wall, two rows of cushions, the 
first very large, and the next little ones; and 
here the Turks display their greatest magni- 
ficence. They are generally brocade, or em- 
broidery of gold wire upon white satin; nothing 
can look mtire gay and splendid. 'I'liese seats 
are also so convenient and easy, that I believe I 
shall never endure chairs as long as I live. '1 he 
rooms are low, which I think no fault; and the 
ceiling is always of wood, generally inlaid or 
painted with flowers. They open in many 
places with folding doors, and serve for cabinets, 

1 think, more conveniently than ours. lietween 
the windows are little arches t(» set potsof j>er- 
fiiinc, or baskets of dowers, but >\hat pleases 
me be.st is the fashion of having marble foun- 
tains in the lower part of the room, which throw 
up several spouts of water, giving at the same 
time an agreeable coolness, and a pleasant dash- 
ing sound, falling from one hasitj to another. 
Some of these are very magnificent. ICach 
house has a bagnio, which consists generally in 
two or three little roouiii^ leado<l on the top, 
paved with marble, with basins, cocks of water, 
and all conveniences for either hot or cold baths. 

“ You will, perhaps, be surprised at an account 
so different from w hat you have been entertained 
with by the common voyage- writers, who are 
very fond of .speaki'ig of what they don’t know. 

It must be under a very particular character, or 
on some extraordinary occasion, that a C'hristian 
is admitted into the? house of a man of (juality ; 
and their harems are always forbidden ground. 
Thus they can only sjieak of the outside, which 
makes no great appearance; and the women’s 
apartments are always built backward, removed 
from sight, and have no other prospect than the 
gardens, which are enclosed with very high 
walls, i’hey have none of our parterres in them ; 
but they are planted with high trees, which give 
an agcceable shade, and, to my fancy, a pleasing 
view. In the midst of the garden is the cliioskf 
that is, a large room, commonly beautified with 
a fine fountain in the midst of it. It is raised 
nine or ten steps, and enclosed with gilded 
lattices, round which vines, jcssainine.s, and 
honeysuckles, make a sort of green wall. Large 
trees are planted round tliis phice, which is the 
scene of their greatest pleasures, and where the 
ladies spend most of their hours, employed by 
their music or embroidery. In the public gar- 
dvn.s are public chiosks^ where people go that are 
not so well arccmimodated at home, and drink 
their coffee, sherbet, &c.” 


Owung to the houses being mostly built oj 
wood, fires are very frequent at Constant inopK^ 
and have sometimes been so very extensive as 
to threaten dcaCruction to the entire citv. 
I’he sultan generally attends in person to su])er. 
intend the efforts made to suppress the fury of 
the flames. When rebuilt, little or no alteration 
is ever made in the form of the streets. 

It should, however, be observed, as especial ly 
marking the character of the Turkish govern'. 
ment, that these fires arc not always acci<kMital. 
Indeed, how singular soever the circumstamy 
may appear, there can he no doubt that fires in 
Constantinople arc made to perform the func- 
tions of petitions and public meetings in T (in- 
land I In fact, the city has been .set on /ire, 
over and over again, for a number of ni^hu 
together, in order that the grand seignior nmv lie 
made aware of the deep discontent of his su!>. 
jects, and of their dissati.sfiiction with his uua 
surcs or his favourites, or both. The freipietu v 
and continuance of the fires evince their oi in jii ; 
and (heyliave seldom failed to produce a elimici 
in the measures of government, and tin* 
mis.sal or execution of the unpo]7ular favourite-, ' 
{l*ortn\ i. 1(X). ; Thoniton, i. 187., ) 

Public baths and khans are varieties of puhlic 
huildiiiffs, that are found in most parts of I’m- 
key. The use of the warm bath is univerj-al 
among persons of both sexes, and all classic 
Many of the public baths arc handsome, .'lud a 
few are really magnificent structure.s. 1 iuy 
arc mostly built of hewn stone, and conijuise 
several apartments. “ On entering one of (lusc 
c.stablishments, the visiter is condueled iuto ;i 
spacious and lofty hall, liglitcd from al){)\e: 
round the sides are high and broad benches, on 
which mattresses and cu.shions are iirran|j:e(l ; 
here the bather undresses, wraps a rnqikin aliout 
liis w'aist, and puts on a pair of wooden saiuinU 
before going into the bathing-room. 'I'lie first 
chamber is but moderately warm, and is prejci- 
ratory to the heat of the inner room, nh.ch is 
vaulted, and receives light from the dome. In 
the middle of the room is a marble estrade, ele- 
vated a few inches; on this the by^ther sfret(he> 
himself at full length, atul an attendant moulds 
or kneads the body w ith his hand for a con.'^ider- 
able length of time. After this operation, ilie 
bather is conducted into one of the alcoves, or 
reccs.ses, where there is a basin sujiplied I'y 
pipes with .streams of hot and cold water; tlie 
body and limbs are thoroughly cleaned by me.nis 
of friction with a horse-hair bag, and washed 
and rubbed with a lather of perfumed soap- 
Here the operation ends: the bather stays a lew 
minutes in the middle chamber, and covers liini- 
self with dry cotton napkins ; thus prepared, he 
issues out into the hall, and lies down on his 
bed for about half an hour.” (Thoiniioii, n- 
2 () 2 . ) 

The baths for ladies are similar, in most re- 
spects, to those for the other sex ; but arc mort 
handsomely fitted up. Lady Mary y> . i>b>n 
tague visited one of these baths at Adnaiu)i> y- 
and has given an interesting account . 

of the reccf)tion she met with from the lurKi^ 
ladies. , ,, 

Khans are a description of public mn , 
caravanscras, sometimes built ,,.,.1 

munificent individuals, for the public ust - 
accommodation ; and somctiuies construe t > ‘ 
in England, on speculation. 'I’hey ‘j. 
various kindl. Exclusive of apartment ^ 

use of travellers, and stables for their ho ^ 
camels, the larger khans have ^ ^£.50 

the goods of merchants may be stored up* • 
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arc generally quadrangular stmctures, consisting 
ol' a series of apartments that open upon a ter- 
r<ice, which surrounds an inner court, and having 
stables in the hack part of the building. The 
merchants store their goods in .se))aratc apart- 
ments, or in the rooms which they occupy; the 
nuileteers, with their horses, encamp in the open 
air in the court, or retire to the stables; and the 
gateway, by which alone the court and rooms 
can be entered, being shut up at night, all are 
as safe as if they were in a fortress. In many 
towns these are the only taverns. Each khan has 
its khanfi/ (landlord), a knkhia (major-domo), 
a klinirij}/ (cotlee-maker), and an odn-hnshcr 
( waiter )j who attends to the commands of all 
the nimates. Sometimes the rooms are fur- 
nished, and sometimes not ; and frequently, 
especially in Asiatic Turkey, the apaitments are 
lighted by a window, having paper for glass, 
opening on the terrace, so that they are, for the 
most part, dark and gloomy. I'ood is sometimes, 
but not generally, ttirnished in these establish- 
ments, the usual method being to have it cooked 
abroad, and sent in. C'olfee, however, is gene- 
rally prepared in the establishment. {Afisiiionar// 
Jii‘s(’<irc/i('s, p. 61. ) 

lliee is the principal food of the lower orders, 
l>ut the wealthier classes have a great variety of 
dishes. The breakfasts of the latter consist of 
fried eggs, cheese, honey, lihan (coagulated 
milk), c'vc. The hour of dinner is vei7 early. 
At entertainments the guests .sit cross-logged 
on sofas or cushions round a low table. In the 
houses of persons of distinction, hnndsoinc ivory 
.spoons (the use of gold or silver for such pur- 
])ose not being permitted), and .small pointed 
sticks, are laid beside each plate. 'I'he dishes 
are served singly, and in ra))id succession, some- 
times to the number of 20 or 30: the guests 
help themselves, sometimes with their spoons, ' 
and .sometimes with their fingers. IIashe<l hunt), ! 
])oached eggs and lemons, stewed fowls, ])igeons, 
Me. ; pillaws, roasted meats, a w hole lamb stuffed 
with rice, almonds, Me., are favourite dishes: 
they arc all highly^ seasoned with salt and spices, 
and* sometimes with onion.s and garlic. The des- 
sert consists of sweetmeats, of which the Turk.s 
are exceedingly fond ; with coffee, sherbet, fresh ' 
lioney, grapes, figs. Me. During dinner, nothing 
is drunk but water or lemonade. The supper is 
very similar to the dinner, (liussi irs j-licpjw, 
1). 1 o.'l, Me. ) 

'I’he month of Ramadan is observed as a fast ; 
and from dawn till sun-set, during this month, 
the Turks neither eat nor smoke, 13ut the mo- 
ment the sun goes down, they eat a hearty meal ; 
and the practice i.s, for the richer classes to keep 
the fast, if we may so call it, by sleeping at this 
season during the day, and sitting up eating and 
drinking during the greater part of the night! 
f liimetl., p. lOH. ) 

The national dress of the Turks is loose and 
flow’ing ; that of the women, with the exception 
of the turban, differiug but little from that of 
the men. The shape and colour of the turban 
serves to distinguish the different orders of the 
people, and the functions of public officers. 
Latterly, however, it has become fashionable to 
imitate the dress and manners of the other Eu- 
ropean nations; though the former is incon- 
venient in consequence of the numerous ablu- 
tions, the performance of whfdh i.s enjoined by 
the Koran. 

Every body knows that when females appear 
in the streets their faces are carefully veiled. 
And such is Ihe privacy of the harem or women’s 
apartments, that, unless on very rare occasions, 


j all males are excluded from them except the mas- 
I ter of the family. **Les plus proches parens, teLs que 
' tes /"re res, les oncles, les beaujr-peres, n'y soul rc- 
I f MS quW cerlaines epoques de V amice, e'est-d-dire, 
i dans les (Unix fetes de hepram, el d V occasion des 
I V(jces, des conches, ct de la cireoni'ision des en- 
fans."" (D’OlKsson, Tab. Generale, iv. 318.) 
Polygamy is authorised by the law of the pro- 

i )het; but is a privilege not often resorted to. 
[f a man marry a woman of equal rank, the mar- 
riage of any other wife is frequently guarded 
i against by the marriage contract. In cases of 
I polygamy, the wives are usually either slaves or 
j women of an inferior rank to the husband. 

'J'herc is a regular slave-market in Constanli- 
I nople: but slaves in the East, and especially in 
j 'J’urkey, arc far from being in the depressed eon- 
I dition vve might suppose, 'fhe laws of "J'uvkey 
i protect the slave from ill-usage; and, in this re- 
; spect, the customs of the country are in com- 
])lete harmony with the law^s. “ 'I'he most docile 
: slave rejects with indignation any order that is 
not personally given him by bis master; and he 
feels himself placed immeasurably above the 
level of a free or hired servant. He is as a child 
j of the house; and it is not uimsnal to see a Turk 
' entertain so .strong a predilection for a slave he 
has purchased, as to prefer him to his owm son. 
He often overloads him with favour.s, gives him 
his confidence, and raises his position ; and, w hen 
i the master is pow erful, he opens to his slave the 
path of honour and of public employment. If 
we seek for any confirmation of the truth of this 
as.sertion, let us look around the sultan, and ob- 
serve who are the most distinguished men within 
bis empire. Khosrevv pacha, the old seraskier, 
the man who has governed and ruled all things 
in Constantinople, was a slave from the Cauca- 
sus, purchased by a Ca))iidan pacha, whose pro- 
tection has raised him to the highest offices. Ha- 
lil-pacha, the son-in-law and most distinguished 
servant of the sultan, and to whom the brightest 
prospects are open, was a slave to the seraskier.” 

{ Marinont, Smith’s trans., j). 2.'>.) 

The 'I'nrks are excellent horsemen, and throw 
the djerid or lance with the greatest dexterity 
and force ; but, excepting ihi.s exercise and that 
of wrestling, they indulge in no active exer- 
tion. ‘‘'Their delight is to recline on soft ver- 
dure under the shade of trees, and to muse with- 
out fixing their attention, lulled by the trickling 
of a fountain or the murmuring of a rivulet, 
and inlie.ling through their ])ipc a gently ine- 
briating vapour. Sueh jdcasiires, the highest 
which the rich can enjoy, are ecjiially within the 
reach of the artisan or the peasant.” ( Thurnlmi, 
p. 2()3. ) 'rhey never dance thcmsel ves, but enjoy 
public dances, the performers in which, however, 
are reckoned infamous. 

Turkish usages are, in truth, in almost all re- 
spects quite tiie opposite of ours. “ Our close 
and short dresses, calculated for promptitude of 
action, a])pear in their eyes to be w anting both in 
dignity and modesty. 'I'hey reverence l^e beard 
as the symbol of manhood and the token of inde- 
pendence, but they practise the depilation of the 
body from motives of cleanliness. In perform- 
ing their devotions, or on entering a dwelling, 
they take off their shoes. In inviting a person 
to approach them, they use w hat w ith us is con- 
sidered a repulsive motion of the hand. In 
writing they trace the lines from right to left. 
The master of a house docs tlie honours of the 
table by serving himself first from the dish: he 
drinks without noticing the company; and they 
wish him health w hen he has finished his draught. 
They lie down to sleep in their clothes. They 
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a(fbct a grave and sedate exterior ; their amuse- 
ments are all of thfe tranquil kind : they con- 
found with folly the noisy expression of gaiety : 
their utterance is slow and deliberate ; they even 
feel satisfaction in silence : they attach the idea 
of majesty to slowness of motion ; they pass in 
repose all the moments of life which are not oc- 
cupied with serious business : they retire early to 
rest ; and they rise before the sun.” ( Thornton^ 
ii. 186 .) 


Languaget titeralwe, and The principal 

laiiRUi^res Bpoken in European Turkey are: 1. The 
anct 'rartaric lanRuagea, spoken by the Osmanils, 
Tartar*, and Yaruks (descendants of the Turcoman 
settler* in Macedonia), ’rhe Turkisli language i* very 
much intermixed with A raliio and Persian. It is expres- 
sire, soft, and musical, and easy to speak, but not easily 
written. Its construction is artiHciai and laboured, and 
its transpositions are more remote from the natural order 
of ideas than the Latin or (Jernian. '2. The Arabic, the 
written language, used at rourt and in public worship. 
3. The new Greek or Hotnaic, which congists of a great 
many dialects, and differs from the Hellenic, or ancient 
Greek, still in some measure preserve<l among the iniiahs. 
of the Kpirotlc mountains, and In the valleys of the Gassio. 
dorus (Suli), though greatly intermixed with foreign 
words and phrases. 4. The Slavonic, in several dialects, 
Kimken by the Slavonians, Bnsniaes, Croatlans, and llnl- 
gari.ins. .5. The C. HVocAinn, derived mainly i 

from the Latin, but much intermixed with other Ian- I 
giiage*. 7. The ArnauUc, Skipetarian, or Albanian^ Is not, 
as was formerly aupposed, a jargon fomrnal of the admix- 
ture of a number of lauguages, but is a peculiar and <ils- 
tiuct language, having regular grammatical forms and an 
essential character of ItsS own. 8. 'Vhc Jetris/t, I. e. He- 
brew, intennixod with Spanish and Italian words. It. 
'i'he lAneua Franca. 

The Turkish characters arc, with some slight difference, 
the same as the Arabic and Persian, but they have .a va- 
riety of handwritings. The Arabic Kufl, in’ later times 
Mesebi (literally the characters used in tranM'ribing). is 


It is a vulgar prejudice to suppose that the Koran dis. 
courages learning ; on the contrary, “ the ink of tlic 
learntxl and the hlooil of martyrs are," according to tlu; 
prophet, of equal value in the sight of heaven." (Sei> itu- 
curious article on Elm (science), in the Jiibliotfihuu' 
Orientate, ‘ 

Their favourite studies aro law and theology. i„ fi„. 
interpretation of the Koran and of the tradithms tli( > 
follow the Arabian authorities, and most Turkish diviitcs 
ircciipy their time with birigraphlcs of the proj.hf t, .uhI 
evidences and reasonings in favour c)f tlio Mfdunonn ij.u) 
religion; these, with the innumerable commentai its mi 
the Koran, form a mass of works which fill tlie greatt r 
part of their libraries. History, poetry, and philoKopliy 
liowcver, arc by no means neglected. Hammer, in his 
elaborate and valuable Iliston/ of the Otfoiyinn E/apt,r* 
has •onsulteil an immense number of Turkish histori ins' 
and in his History qf Ottoman Portry (the first voUdik’ 
of which was published at Pesth in 1836) he gives .slmrt 
sketches of the lives of 212 Turkish poets, with specimt iis 
of their works. At tlie same time, however, Hammer, ic- 
knowledges that the Turks have no genius for original 
poetry, and that the wliole of their poetry consi.sts of 
translations from, and linitatitms of, the Arabic and l’< r. 
Sian poets, to wlxHn they staml in nearly the same nl.i- 
tion that the Ifom.an poets did to the Greek. 

Jurisprudence, a lavourite pursuit of the Tiirk^ is 
stiidItHlin the works and laws of the learned imams, siicik^ 
ami sultans, the tnditional law of the prophet (Snnti.o 
The most remarkable printe«l collecllon.s of I’ehvas tde- 
cisions) aro by Mufti Dshemali, Abdubra'iman, and Mils- 

- r™. • ^ , V ’ •'.V'.’'’’ Kodosi ; the work of lln.' latter, publi.dn d al ('mo 

public documents, judicial proceedings, dipban.itic affairs, .stantiuople in lH22,contain.K several thousaiul fetwasuf.ui 
otlicial orders, passports, kc. It is written troni tlie right mufti.s in the IHth century. In 1827, there issued Irom the 
I an oblique direction, espccl.dlv at the c<m- pre.ss 11), non fetwa.-^. by Alxlubrahmun. from Itll.-ito rtni;, 


Bitlon of the vast numbers of scribes and copyists, whioi 
the general use of the press w'ould throw out of employ, 
ment, and who, in consequence, take every opportunitv 
to inflame the prejudices of their fellow-subjeets again.st 
It; but despite these difficulties, the art has made, an<l h 
continuing to make, some progress. A few years ago 
ghverunieiit newspaper was cstalilishod, entitUxl, 7'uhh'. 
qf Events^ which contains the different resolutions ami 
orders of the divan. The Monilettr Ottoman, in the 
French language, also published at Constantinople, con- 
sists only or extracts from the former. 

No sooner were the Turks converted to Islamlsin, than 
they began not only to study the Koran, but also tlie 
Arabian ■ ' 


works of the 


nans, their superiors in clvilisatie 


only used In copying the Kor.an, and other .«acred works. 
The l>twanl is tlie handwriting used in bu.siness, lett< 


to the left in . , 

elusion ; all the letters aro joined to each otlu r, and 
twisteii together, and the more Ihev are so the more ele. 
gant is the writing consider^ul. The D.dierl isi u.scd in 
p.itents, diplomas, inscriptions on TUO"<qnes, burial-jdare-i, 
and other public edifice-. ; its lieauty cou-iats in its oblique 
direetion, upward and downward, ami in the worvis being 

f daced aitem;UeU above and Ik-Iow p.u U -itber. TTie I’a- 
ic writing was oViginally l>orroW««l from tfio !’< rsian.s, 
and profMirly sigiiitie.s a flying or rmming hand. It is 
more pleasing to the eye than tlie otiu-r hands, and is a 
fine specimen of Oriental calligrajdiy. TTie Ktnna, con- 
sisting of disjuintetl letters, Is used lu l« d;4ers nod regis- j Fuiul." 
ters. T* - ' - ' - - — 

devices, 


in 2 vob. folio ; and iia 1H3(), .S,400 bv Ali KllVndi, wlm h, 
with the colhvtion of Abdul kerlm Lfrcudl, forms a work 
of bigh authority. 

T'urkI.sh literature Is parlicularly rich in collections nl' 
Imn-niotfi, imns, proverbs, tales, anecdotes, and even no- 
vels ; and they possess several eneyclopa'dia.s, and works 
upon the history olTiterature. 1 he first volume of a bilili.i- 
graphical dictionary, in which are enumerated the titles 
«>f inoi<- than 3b, bbO differtmt works in the Aratn'c. I’l r- 
sian, and Turki.sh languages, has hcen iramslated liy 
I’higel, and puliiislictl hy the Oriental Translation 
The reign of Solyman the Magnificent may l>c 


. The Sulus (i.H. trebly thick) serves for title-pages, I considered ns the Augustan ag« of Ottoman literature, 
ices, and inscriptions upon toln.s, kc. VUere are i This great prince was a liheral patron of the arts and 
iy more varieties of handwriting, which it Is neodfesj. KcU-nces, ami of litcinture and learned men. 


many 

to s|iccify. Instead «*f pens the T urk? write with i reed 
(Catam, Calamus), which is cut like our pen, but with- 
out a slit. The vowel?, which, as in .Arabic and !’» rsian, 
are jifaced above and below Die con.son.uits, arc gem*' ally 
omitted in writing (the Koran e\n‘pted). which rcndci.s 
the reailiiig ditlicult to an unpractiseii cje. T here are 
no marks of punctuation, A.s they are without tabh-s, 
they usually write upon the loft knee or baml. and in- 
stead of moving the hand, they move the paper in ilic 
process of w riting. 

The first printing-press iiitrmhieed into Turkey was 
established at Constantiiiople, in l .'i76. by .lews, w iio were, 
however, prohibited from publisliing an> Arabic and 
Turkish works. Alwtit 150 years afterwards, ibr.'diim.a 
Hungarian, renegade, succeeded in est.-iblisbing a T urkish 
press; and it is worthy of n rn.'irk, that in the Haiti 
.Scherlff authorizing its intriKluction. tlie Sultan, Achrnet 
J 11.. felicitates himself that Providence had reserved so 
great a blessing to illustrate his reign, and to draw down 
upon hit aumist |>crson the benedictions of iiis subjects, 
and of all Mussulmen, to the end of time. (O'OAssan, 
Tableau Giniral^ il. .'8X). ) 

Down to 1742, 17 work* in 23 volumr* had issucrl from 
the prc'ss. From 1742 until it was not employed at 
air, and only at intervals until when it was attached 
to the newly-cstMl)lishe<t school of eiigihecrs. In the tie- 
ginning of the present century, it was tr.irisfern d to Sen- 
tari, and, attached to the military barrat-ks in that phu-e. 
The late sultan did much to advance it* ctficlcncy and 
extend its utility. The Turks, however, have a pre/iidh-e 
Against printing, originating fKirtty in an apprehension 
lest the Koran should be prlnUxI, which they would re- 
gard os the highest nrofanattort, and partly in the 0{>po- 


’iirncd 

Public schools arc established in most consldcral'lc 
T'uikbh towns, and mcdrcsucs, or colleges, witli piibbf 
librari -.?, .ire attached to the grr aler number of the prin- 
cipal inoapies. But, owing to the total want of eflicn ;iit 
in.'i.*iter)i, and of good eleniciitary books, the Instruction 
allbrded by these e.stabli.Hhiiu'nt.s is of compaialivcly 
little value, in schools the pujnls are taught to riatl 
and write the first elements of the Turkish langiuuM’ ; 
the cl.iss-l)o<)K.s being the Koran, and some coinnicn- 
taries upon it. In the mcviresses, which are the cblUgi:' 
or S( huols of the ulemas, the pupil* are Instnu leil m 
Araliic and Persian, and learn to docypher and write the 
different sorts of Turkish rhariictcrs; instruction in -j 
species of philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and morals h''b»ded 
on the Koran; and these, with theology’, Turkidh law. 
and a few notions on history and geography, complete 
the course of Rtudy. , ... 

If," say* Mr. Thornton, "wo call the Turks .in nb- 
tcrate peo}»le, It Is not btH’ause learning is unJverd.i 
neglertinl by Individuals : for, on the contrary, 
ulema, or theologic.il lawyers, undergo a long and ian( • 
riou* course of study ; the Turkish gciitlcim'u arc 
taught certain necessary, and even oriiamental. pa'is 
learning; ;uid few children, at Tea* t lu the * , 

left, without some tincture of etliicatlou. It "J"; , 

aektiowlcdgud. however, that the ubjects oi * '* 
study, the rhetoric nnd logic, the philosophy inil ' • 
physics of th<? dark ages, do in reality only j., ,,t 
farther from real knowdedge. The 
which the researches of the acutest nati^nl r^"' • j„ 

wouid be imperfect, are either entirely unl^*' ^ ^ 

* " ritwcAliehw lie* UsmsiUschen Reich**/' P) 

1827-M. 
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Turkey, or known only as childish playthings, to excite 
the admiration of ignorance, or to gratify a vain cu« 
rioslty. The telescope, the microscope, the electrical 
machine and other aids to science, are unknown as to 
their real uses. Even the compass is not universally 
employed in their navy, nor are its common purposes 
thoroughly understood. And it may be truly said, that 
navigation, astronomy, geo^aphy, agriculture, che- 
mistry, and all the arts which have been, as it were, 
created anew since the grand discoveries of the two last 
centuries, are either unknown, or practised only accord- 
ing to a vicious and antiquated routine.” (1. 29.) 

The facts and details given by M. Boue show that 
tliis statement is as applicable to the present period, as it 
was to that when It was written, nearly 40 years ago. 
At this moment (1842) the useful sciences are, without 
exception, in the most abject state. A school for 
medicine and surgery transferred, in 1839, to Galata 
Serai, the school for the guards already alluded to, and 
a naval school, are the only establishments in which any 
attempt is made to supply really useful information. 
But even these are very lar behind. The great defi- 
ciency, according to Bou6, consists in the want of good 
elementary books ; and ho justly thinks that It would 
be of the greatest Importance to get the best elementary 
works on the different branches of science translated 
into Turkish, either hy native Turks, or by foreigners 
acquainted with the language. In 1839, the late sultan 
appointed a commission for the establishment of useful 
institutions \ wliich, among other projects, proposed to 
found scientific academics on an improved plan, at Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Adrianople, and other large towns. 
But nothing of the sort has nitherto been carried into 
effect. 

It must, also, be borne in mind that Turkish schools 
arc mostly attund^Hl by boys only. In Turkey education 
is not considered necessary to a girl ; so that by far the 
greater number of women, knowing little or nothing 
tliemselves, can communicate nothing to their children. 

TaxatioM.-— The Turkish exchequer consists of two 
I>arts ; the mirt\ or public, and the hazni, or sultan’s pri- 
vate treasury. The former is derived from various 
sources, of which the principal are— 1st, the haratch^ 
or poll-tax, imposed, with very few exceptions, on all 
the males in the empire, not Mohammedans, between 
the ages of 7 and 60 years. Formerly the tax varied, 
under different circumstances, from 3 to 14 piastres per 
individual ; but the value of money was greater then 
than now, and at present it varies, in different provinces 
and under different circumstances, frum 10 to 60 piastres. 
Various districts compound for the poll-tax, the amount 
of which is then added to the land-tax. Mussulmen, 
though exempted from the poll-tax, pay the avarisi, 
amounting to 0-8ths of the haratch j 2d, the land-tax, of 
1-lOth of the produce of the estates not subject to mili- 
tary service ; 3d, taxes on movables, such as cattle, 
sheep, and goats, assessed taxes, &c. ; 4th, customs’ 
duties, and octrois ; and 5th, the excise upon gunpowder, 
tobacco, salt, wine, &c. No authentic details have been 
given of the amount of the miri, and the estimate's put 
forth by the best informed writers differ extremely. 
I’robably, however, wo shall not be far wrong if we 
estimate it at about 3,000,000/. sterling a year. 

The haxni^ or private revenue of the sultan is derived 
partly from the imperial domains, or estates belonging 
to the crown ; partly from the sums paid by the pachas 
and other dignitaries, on their accession to office, from 
presents from the same parties, on occasion of the bey- 
ram, and other public festivals, and from confiscations 
i and partly from the contributions 

^ tributary provinces of Sorvia, Wallachia, &c. 

I he female branches of the imperial family have their 
own especial revenues derived from lands appropriated 

® 1 peculiar taxes. 

r.f .u ^ to tne taxes now noticed, the subjects 

01 the Porte are liable to be called upon, at the pleasure 
of the pachas, for contributions In kind for the maln- 
lenance of troops passing from one part of the country 
to another, for corvtfes, or requisitions of forced labour, 

^ loans, &c. In fact, the 

**telUtes squeeze out of the people all 
whofK without inquiring or caring 

kn.fm S®*** demands be legal or otherwise. They 
trihiY*/ P®y ^ke stated amount of 

oninlr,n f^curo by bribes and presents the good 
Jlthnllf tkey mAy fleece the cultivators 

II h^J'drance. Since the time of Mohammed 

tha'hirtSrbiz" 

2f *’•* •***• tecount of th. general 
nuvf» of the pachas, the people 

which for their local and municipal expenses, 

ihat Turks have long been sensible 

tl>»*ir power of the pachas, and especially 

Vor was the roost objocti^ablo 
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part of their political system, and would, If not redressed, 
terminate in universal poverty and disaffection. So early 
as 1690 the inconveniences of the existing order of things 
had become apparent, and it was then proposed to ob- 
viate them by commuting the different taxes on the 
rayas, or cultivators, and their contributions of forced 
labour and horses, for a single tax, which it should not, 
in any case, be permitted to exceed. {Hammer Osma~ 
ntsche GeschUe, vi. 651.) Nothing, however, was done'; 
and abuses of all sorts have continued to multiply 
Mcording as the machine of government became relaxed 
down to the present day. The Hatti Scheriff previously 
alluded to as having been issued on the 3d of Nov,, 1839, 
Is principally directed to the obviating of these abuses. 
But, how Indispensable soever, we apprehend it will be 
found to be wholly impracticable, so long as the present 
form of government is maintained, to remedy the abuses 
in question. All the agents of a despot are despots in 
their peculiar sphere ; and though the sultan may be 
most anxious to suppress abuse, he is neither omnipre- 
sent nor omniscient, and it is to be feared that the same 
means that have hitherto maintained the pachas in power 
despite their oppressions, will be effectual for the same 
purpose in time to come. We should be happy to bo 
able to think otherwise ; but our firm conviction it that 
self reform is impossible in Turkey, and that the abuses 
of which she is the victim, will necessarily increase in 
number and virulence, till foreign force or domestic 
violence overthrow the religion and government, of 
which they are the bitter but legitimate fruits. We sub- 
join the Hatti Scheriff, or Imperial Decree, now alluded 
to. It is, at all events, a most remarkable document; 
and the fact of its having issued from a Mohammedan 
government is not the least singular circumstance in the 
history of the present times. 

** Every one knows that in the beginning of the Ottoman Empire, 
the glorious precL>pts of the Koran and the laws of fhe empire were 
held as rules always revered, in consequence of which the empire 
increased in stren^h and greatness; and all its subji-cts, without 
excention, attained the highest degree of welfare and prosperity. 
Within the last !.'>() years a series of events and variety of causes 
have, from not abiding by the holy code of laws, and the regulations 
that arose from it, changed the welfare and strength into weakness 
and poverty. Thus it is that a nation loses all its staliiiity by ceasing 
to observe its laws. These considerations have constantly presented 
themselves to our notice, and since tlie dav of our accession to the 
throne, the pub'lc weal, the amelioration of the state of tlte provinces, 
and the relief of the |>eople, have never ceased to occupy our thoughts. 
Bearing in mind tlie geo^aphical position of the Ottoman empire, 
the fertility of its soil, the aptitude and intelligence of its population, 
It is evident that by bringing into operation efficacious means, we may 
obtain, by the assistance of (lod, the object we hope to insure, perhapa 
in the space of a few years. Thus, full of confidence in the Almighty, 
and relying on the intercession of our Fropltet, we deem it necessary 
to seek, by new lnstitutions,m procure to the slates which compose die 
Ottoman empire the happiness of a good administration. 

*• Thaie institutions should have three objects in view — first, to 
guarantee to our subjects ])erfi‘ct security of life, honour, and projierty ; 
secondly, the regular levying and assessing of taxes; and tliirdly, a 
regular system for the raising of troops, and fixing tlie time of their 
service. 

For, in truth, arc not life and honour the most precious of all 
blessings ? ^Vhat man, however averse bis disposition to violent 
means, can withhold having recourse to them, and thereby injure 
Iroth the government and his country, when both his life and honour 
are in jeopardy ? If, on the contrary, he enjoys in this respect full 
security, he will not stray from the paths of loyalty, and all bis actions 
will tend to Increase the pr«>fcuerit> of ihe government and liis coun- 
trymen. If there l)e alxience ot securitv of property, every one remains 
callous to the voice of his prince and country. No one c. res about 
the progress of the public goexi. absorbed as one remains with the in. 
security of his own position. If on the other hand, the citizen looks 
upon liis proj»erty as secure, of whatever nature it be, then, full of 
ardour for his inttfrests, of which for his own contentment he endea- 
vours to enlarge the sphere, thereby to extend that of his pnjovme*ts, 
he feels every day In his heart the attachment for his prince and for his 
country grow stronger, as well as his devotedness to their cause. 
These ^tiinents in him become the source of the most praiseworthy 
actions. * 

“ The assessment of regular and fixed taxes is a consideration of 
vital importance, since tlie slate, having to provide fiir the defence of 
Its territory, can only raise the means nei'essary for the maintenance 
of the army bj contributions on the people. Although, thanks be to 
Ood, the inhabitants of this country have lately been freed from the 
curse of monopolies, fonnvrly improfierlv looked ujion as a source w 
revenue, a fatal practice sti:l remains in force, although it cannot fail 
to give rise to the most disastrous consequences — it is tliat of venal 
corruption, known under the name of Htizam. According to this 
system of civil and financial practice, a district is ab;mdoncd to the 
arbitrary rule of one individual, but too often notorious for Ms ram- 
city, and the most cruel and most insatiable dlsjiositlon ; for, should 
this farmer of the revenue not be a virtuous man, he will have no 
other care but that tending to his own advantage. , . 

"It becomes, tbeti, necewary for every member of the ttttoman 
society to be taxed according to a fix.d rate, in proportion to his 
means and circumstances, and that nothing further should be exacted 
from him, and that sjieclal laws should also fix and limit the expenses 
of our army and navy. . , . . v , 

** Although we liave already observed the defence of the country is 
a most imiHirtani consideration, it becomes the duty of the inhaintants 
to supply soldiers to that ob|ect : it bc'comes essential to establish laws 
to regulate contingents which each district is to supply, according to 
the urgency of the moment, and to reduce the time of the military 
service to four or five years, for it is at Uio same time doing an ii\jus- 
tice, and inflicting a mortal blow on agrlcuiture and industry, to 
take, without to the respecUve populations of e4ch distri^, 

from one more, from other fewer men, than they can affwd to provide^ 
and it is also reducing the soldiers to despair, and contributing to the 
deiMHUilatlon of the country, to retain them all their lives in the ser- 
vice, In short, without the different laws of which the neceasity haa 
been shown, there is neither strength, riches, hanpinesa, nor tron- 
quilli^y •Vr the empire, and it ha« to expect thcM blcMingi m won aa 
iiese laws ctuoe into o|>eratlon. 
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•* It it UutcfbM thMta Ibtam Ihaoanwof •T«rYlndhrMitalih«U 
te tri«d vubUcIi, according to ovr divine lava, after niattue iaqnlnr 
taidexaauoatkmj and till a regular aentence has been pronouaora, 
BO one shall have it In his power, cither secretly or paMioiy, to put an 
indlvidnal to death, either by poison or by any other means. 

'* It Is not permitted to attack the honour of any individual, unleas 
fbre a court of justW. 

** Kvery individual shall be allowed to be master of his own property, 
«f whatsoever kind, and shall be allowed to dispose of it with full 
liberty, without any obstacle being offered by any one. For instance, 
the innocent heirs of a criminal snalt not forfeit theh right to his pro- 
pcttyjjwr shall the property of a criminal be any longer confiscated. 

These imperial concessions extend to ati our subjects, of what- 
•vsHT religion or sect they may be, and these advantaj^ they shall, 
without exception, erjoy. 

** Thus we grant futi security to the inhnbitanu of our empire of 
life, honour, and proiwrty, as we are bound to do, according to the 
text of our holy law. 

A* to the other subiects, they are sul>i«quently to he regut.vied 
after the decision of the enligliteneu ineml»er« of our Council of Jus- 
tice, the raeml>en of which will tic increased according to necessity, 
which is to meet on certain days, which we shall api>oint. Our 
ministers and dignitaries of the eni))ire will avtcmble to establish laws 
for the security of life and property. ai\d the assessment of taxes, and 
every member of these assemblies shall be tree to vxptesa his oiiinion 
and to give his advice. 

** Laws concerning the regulation of the military service will be 
debated at the military council, which will hold its meetings at the 
palace of the 8enukier. 

“ As soon M one law is aettl«i,ln order that it may he for ever valid. 
It shall lie presentetl to us, and we sltail honour It with our sanction, 
wad to the head thereof wc shall affix our imperial seal. 

Since the almre HattI Scheriff was issued, the follow- 
ing statement has appeared in the Turkish Gasette: — 

** The sultan, ever since his accession, has most anienlly desiretl to 
signalise his reign by the re-establishment of the Ottoman power on 
liie basis of the roinmuii well-being of his 8ubje4'.ts. ills efforts have 
on various occ.-uk)ns been crowned with the nu»st signal success : but 
one fundamental reformation was reemisite to crown his laboim, and 
to assure to his people the henehts which he sought to center upon 
them. The coliertion of the revenue has remaineti up to the present 
time laden with aliu.w, oppressive to the subjects, ana detrimental to 
the stale. Numerous finnans have been issued— inquiries have taken 
vlaoe i but the sultan, during his late journey through the provinces, 
having employed himself in examlt.ing into the state of the adminis- 
tration, has l>een convincerl that no sensible improvement has been 
•ffkctcd, and that more decisive measures are remjired. 

** In order to proceed methodically in tltis rnormation, his high. 
ncM has ordered an extensive inqulrv to be instituted, so as on the 
one hand to ascertain the amount of the contributions actually paid 
by each district, and, on the other, to ascertain tiie actual disburse- 
ments for t^ army, the marine, tne arsenals, and the other military 
establish ments. 

** ITie coundt of the Porte has. therefore, been aasembletl In pre- 
tence of the high fonctionnries of the state, to deliberate on tlie nest 
means for earring the intention of his hlghnew into execution ; and 
after a tang debate, it has betfn resolved as follows : — 

** ‘ I’hat a table shall be constructed, exhibiting the sums received 
— Ist, for the ireauio : lid, for the Valis and Voivodes; .‘hi, for the 
espenaes of tra vetting functionaries; <tth, the amount of contributions 
in kind to different departments, paid in saltpetre, com, tlmlwr, Ac. ; 
fith, the value of labour to which certain towns and districts were 
ftabitn under the denomination of Angaria (evruA); Ctii, the sums 
paid for local police. Judges, Ac. 

** * That an exact statement or balance-sheet be preiiared of the 
whole revenue, fixed and casual, of the state. 

“ ‘ Henceforward every ux unauthorized by the ancient canon 
shall iw abolidted 

“ ‘ The properties of the high funWionarics of the state, whether 
military or civil, and the persons atwhed to their services, shall be 
asuallv asaessod with those of the nation. 

*' ' Every exemption foom taxation, and every privilege through 
which the common burdens were avoided, shall c«a»e. 

" * The imposts shall be imixwed with complete impartiality, at a 
rate of so much per thousana, ahich shall yearly he settled in the 
month of March, according to the new ordinance. 

** ' Each Individual shall receive a ticket bearing the seal of the 
eommunity, stating (he amount of his contriimtians, and these siuns 
shall be entered in the public register of each municipality. 

*♦ * Men of recocnisM probity and intelligence sluill be comroU- 
shmad, at the public ex^mse, to prosecute the necessary inquiries 
throu^out the empire. 

** * The above reguiattans shall immediately be carried Into execu- 
tion in the two provinces nearest to the caintal, Hruussa and Gall- 
poli, so that the efTects and advantages of the change may lie ob- 
served, and with the least posslbie delay extended to the remainder 
off the empire. 

** * From the date of the exocuUoo of this order, the two provinces 
designated shall be exempt from the payment of the impost termevl 
* IchtUab ’ (internal customs). 

■ * The cimfiscatlon of private property shall In no instance be 
Bred. The government shall in no case ai>propriat« to Itseif the 
terty of indi^uals, except on the death of persotis who have no 


*' * The gevemment will reserve to Itself the right f«f previous 
lf({uldation In the case of a holder of govenunent looney dying with- 
out BUffleient efTect^ to cover his debts.’ 

“ Ttadle reguJatlom- fixed by the Council of the Porte, have been 
confirmed by the Hign Council, end sanctioned by the Imperial Fir- 
man. 

As these present insHituttans have for their obiect to cause the rell- 
gion, coxeroment, nation, and empire to refiourUh, we solemnly bind 
•orames to do nothing in contravention to them. As a pledge of our 
promise. H (soar determination, after having them deposited in the 
ball which contains the glorious mantle of tne |>rophet, in presence 
of all the ulemas and dignitaries of the empire, to ahkie by these in* 
stitutiom in the name of God, somI thett order the utsvnas and gran- 
dees of the empire to uke the same tolemn oath. After that, be who | 
shall violate these instltuttaiM shall be liable, without any regard 
being paid to his rank, consideration, or credit, to corrsapoodinf 
puQbhmeot to hG flsisHs, after tmeo it haa been made dear. 

** A penal code shall be drawn out to this eft'ect. 

'* As every functiongry receives at present a suitable salary, and as 
the pay mne who are not yet •ufltaiently rewarded is to be suh- 
ssmemly fncrcaard, rigorous laws will be promtoKited agsSnst the 
Slue of patronage and inacea undef government, wbioh thediviBelaw 
reprobates, ana whkn is one of the prlnelpal causes of tho dowirfaU 
of the empire. 

" The abovo resointjtans being a complete renovation of ancient 
oustonw, this kmperisl deemo shall be fmbUshed at CottslantiiMwlo 
and n all tlie provinoat of oor am|dro, and shall bo co mmun lattod 


oAcfally Co all tho amhastadoys of Mendel potrot raiding at Con 
atantlnople, in order that they may be witnesses to the graniinK ol 
these institutions, which, if it may please God, arp to endure foi 

** May the Almighty God oxtend his protection to us ail. Llm 
th^ who may presume to violate the present institutions be ()« 
ot^Ject of divine malediction, and be deprived of happiness now and 
for ever I Amen." 

Historical Notice. — Othman, chief of the Oguzian 
Tartars, is generally accounted the founder of the Turk- 
ish empire. On his succeeding his father in 1289, his 
dominions were comparatively Inconsiderable, being 
confined to the lordship of Siguta, In Bithynia, and a 
small tract of adjoining territory: but the talent of 
Othman, and the bravery and teal of his followers, 
enabled him to add greatly to his paternal inheritance, 
to bequeath the whole of Bithynia and Cappadocia 

his son and successor. From this period tho tide of 
Turkish conquest b<‘gan to roll forward with a force that 
could not be checked by tho feeble resistance of the 
Greeks. In la.'ifi, the Ottomans first obtained a footing 
in Europe. In 1362, Amurath, the grandson of Othman, 
instituted the Janizaries — the first, and for a lengthened 
perh^ the most powerful, numerous, anobest-disciplined 
standing army established in modern times. Tlie con- 
quests of 'Umour threatened to subvert tiie 'J'urkish 
power ; but It soon recovered from tlie rude sliocks it 
had sustained, and, in H.VI, Mahomet II. entered ( on- 
stantlnopJe sword in hand, and established himself on 
the throne of Constantine and Justinian 1 But tluf un- 
disturbed possession of ait the countries from Mount 
Amuuus to the Danube did not satisfy the rc^stlc-s^ and 
in.satiable ambition of the Turks. Selim, the grandson 
of Mahomet II., added Syria and Egypt to the doininions 
of his ancestors ; and Solyman the Magnificent, tiic con- 
temporary of the Emperor diaries V., and the movt 
accomplished of all the Ottomon princes, conqncr«'d the 
greater part of Hungary, and in the East extended his 
sway to the Euphrates. At this period, tiie Turkisli 
empire was, unciuesUonably, the most pQwt'rfnl in tho 
world. “ If you consider,” says the historian Knullcs, 
who wrote about two centuries since, ” its b«'ginniug, its 
progress, and uninterrupted success, there is nothing in 
the world more udmirablo and strange ; If the great- 
ness and lustre thereof, nothing more magniliecnt and 
glorious ; if the power and strength thereof, nothing 
more dreadful and datigerous ; which, wondering at 
nothing but the beauty of itself, and drunk wiiii tho 
pleasant wine of pen>ctual felicity, holdeth all the rest of 
the world in scorn. ” Nor had this mighty power even 
then reached its greatest height. Solyman was suc- 
ceeded by other able princes ; and the Ottoman arms 
continued to maintain their ascendency over those of 
Christendom until, in 16H.3, the famous John .Sohieski, 
king of Poland, touUly defeated tlio army employed in 
the siege of Vienna. This event marked the a-ra of 
their decline. For a while they continu(*d to oppose tlie 
Austrians and Hungarians with doubtfnl fortune and 
various success ; but the victories of Prince Eugene gave 
a decisive superiority to the Christians. The Creseeot. 
instead of recovering its former lustre, has fallen like a 
star plucked from its place in heaven. Province after 
province has been dismembered from the empire: the 
kussians, now its most formidable enemies, have .'id- 
vanced to Adriannple ; and, l>ut for the mutual jealonsic h 
and animosities of the difFcrent Christian states, last 
century would have witnessed the final extinction of the 
Ottoman power. _ 

When considered with Attention, it does not seem dim- 
cult to discover the causes of these apparently anomalous 
results. Tho Turks, like their Tartar ancestors, ao* 
naturally a brave, patient, and hardy race. After tncir 
emigration from central Asia, they were long exposed m 
the greatest difflculties and privations. Pressed on an 
sides by Mongols, Turkmans, Saracens, and Creeks, 
they could not maintain Ihelr footing in Asia Minor 
wiinout waging incessant hostilities with their 
hours : they were thus early inured to habits of PdiHK 
and blood. And, after they embraced the Mobannnncaa 
faith, they found in the law of the prophet not » 
only, but a command to desolate the earth, ^ j 
pagate their religion and empire by violoncft. J , 
liar tenets and itortrliies of the Koran made a 1’^ * . 
impression on the ferocious, ignorant, aiid ^ 
minds of the Turks, who early became the mo* z 
apostles of a religion of which implicit ^a*th am » 
quorable energy are the vital principle*. , die , 

cism knew no^bounds. They literally « 

•word was tha key of heaven, and that to ‘‘ff Shi, 

defence of the true faith was tho nriost glorious 

and was followed by the largest 
dty. Firm and unshaken believers In the « ^ 
predestination, assured that no caution J'.juy 
no dangers accelerate, their ^n®^**®***^ ’ Tribute, 

ihelr enemies without fear or :i.d 

slavery, and death to pro- 
of the Arabian prophet} and have m. The 

claimed by hit toBowtra over half tho Old Worm 
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'Ottomans did not like the Cratadori, require an Im* 
nulso fVom ponttin or preachers to stimulate them to 
engage in the great work of conquest and conversion: 
the precept was in their law, tne principle in their 
hearts, and the assurance of success in their swords. 

To such desperate energies, wielded by a succession 
of sultans distinguished for various and great ability, the 
Greeks had nothing to oppose but dispirited troop^and 
generals destitute alike of courage and capacity. FVom 
the age of Justinian the Eastern Empire had been gra- 
dually Sinking. The emperors were alternately prodigal 
and avaricious, cruel, profligate, and imbecile : the pco. 
pie were a prey to all the evils of civil and ecclesiastical 
tj’ranny ? their bodies were emaciated by fasting ; and 
their intellectual powers dissipated in theological contro- 
versies, alike futile and unintelligible. The total defeat 
of Bajaset, the great grandson of Othman, afforded an 
opportunity which, had it been rightly improved, might 
have enabled the Greeks to expel the Turks from 
Europe: but the Greeks were totally incapable of pro- 
fiting either by this or any other event ; and the schism 
of the West, and the factions and wars of France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, deprived them of all foreign assist- 
ance, and enabled the Turks to repair their shattered 
fortunes, and again become the terror and the scourge of 
Christendom. 

But the same cause to which the Turks principally 
owed their success — the intolerant bigotry and fanaticism 
of tlieir religion, proved also the principal cause of their 
decline. It isolated them from the rest of Europe, tod 
taught them to look down with contempt and aversion on 
the arts, sciences, and attainments of the Infidel world. 
“ There Is,” said they, “ but one law, and that law for- 
bids all communication with infidels.” The more the 
surrounding nations have distinguished themselves by 
their advances in civilisation and literature, the more 
determined have the mass of the Turkish people become 
to resist their example, to keep within the pale of their 
own faith, and to despise their progress. The fiery and 
impetuous *eal by which they were dlstingtdshed in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has long since sub- 
sided ; but had it continued to burn with undiminished 
lorco, It could no longer have rendered them really for- 
midable. The Invention of gunpowder, and the various 
improvement^hat have been made in the art of war, 
have happily opposed an Invincible obstacle to the suc- 
cess of multituaes without discipline, and of courage 
without skill, “ Tant qu'il ne s'agmait que de rassem- 
hlcr et de retenir sous Us drapeaux une multitude des 
soUiais aninUs par U fanaticisme^ favantagefut pour Us 
Ottomans j mats cet avaniage dispar &t quand la guerre 
appela Ic concours des sciences humaines, et que U genie^ 
avec ses decouvertes, devint Ic redotibtabU auxiliaire de 
lavalcur," (Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, v. 384. Ed. 
1841.) That fanatical fervour, contempt of danger, and 
superiority of numbers, which formerly gave so decided 
a superiority to the Ottoman troops failed to enable 
them to withstand the science, cool delll>erate courage, 
artillery, and tactics of the troops of Austria tod of 
IlussiiL Tlie Turks have degenerated both in their civil 
and military institutions, but their present weakness Is to 
be ascribed more to their not keeping pace witli the pro- 

f ress of their neighbours, than to their positive decline. 

laugh^, confiding, and illiterate, they have experienced 
all the fatal consequences of ignorance without once sus- 
pecting the cause. Resolved to employ no other means 
than force, they sunk into despondency when it no longer 
availed ; and having now almost alwindoned the hope of 
recovery, they present, to their own astonishment and 
the mockery of Europe, the umbra magni nominis — 
the mighty shadow of unreal power ; — “We effected our 
conquests,” said the mufti to the Baron do Tott, “ with- 
aid from European tactics, and we do not now 
stand in need of them. Our defeats are not the effects 
or human force ; they are tho chastisement of our 
crimes ; the dqcree of heaven has reached us, and nothing 
avert the wrath of Omnipotence I ” 
t ® a^spotlsmof the sultans, and tho vast extent of 
tneir power, have for a lengthened i>criod contributed to 
accelerate the progress of decline. For a while, how- 
ever, it was otherwise. The perilous circumstances 
utmer which the Turks were originally placed, and the 
j dangers with which they had to struggle, 

obliged their chiefs to exert all their faculties. Having 
fanatical su^ects, to act as their 
j their legislators in peace, they were 

to practise themilitary and peaceful virtues ; to 
by superior knowledge and resolution ; 
uiacnment by kindness ; respect by dignity ; emulation 
bestowing or rewards ; and disci- 
by a steady adherence to a uniform 
thft that nothing is to be ascrlb^ to 

character of the sovereign ; but If we reflect, 
and ” a tingle instance, a period of nine reigns, 

? occupied firom tho elevation of Oth- 
briupM •^ifttan, 1^ a series of warlike and able 
princes {Gibbon, xll. W.), ft must be allowad that some- 
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thing more than chance, that the necessities of the times 
had produced this long line of able monarohs.* No 
sooner, however, had the tide of Turkish conquest been 
stopped by the firm resistance of the Hungarians and 
Germans on the one side, and that of the Persians on the 
other, than the Ottoman monarchs began rapidly to de- 
generate. The evil was greatly aggravated by the regu- 
lation of Soiyman the Magnificent, who, in order to 
hinder the rebellions and Internal divisions that had 
sometimes occurred, established it as a principle, which 
has ever since been strictly adhered to, that none of the 
sultan’s sons should Ik? appointed to the command of 
armies or the government of provinces. This regulation 
had a fatal effect : instead of being e<lucated, as formerly, 
in the council or the field, the heirs of royalty and of al- 
most omnipotent power have since been brought up in the 
slothful luxury of the palace. Shut up constantly in their 
8eragliog,ignorant of public affairs, benuml)ed by indolence, 
depraved bv tho flattery of women, of eunuchs, and of 
slaves, their minds contracted with their enjoyments, 
their inclinations were vilified by their habits, and, when 
they succeeded to the throne, their government became 
as vicious, corrupt, and worthless as themselves. 

The vast extension of the Turkish empire was another 
cause of its decline. It multiplied the enemies, not the 
subjects of the state. To animate the various and dis- 
cordant classes of people comprised within its widely- 
extendcii limits with the same spirit, and give them one 
common interest, would have required the adoption of a 
liberal and enlarged system of policy : but to act in this 
manner was utterly repugnant to the maxims of Ot- 
toman legislators. Tho inhab. of the conquered pro- 
vinces who refused to embrace the religion of the prophet 
were branded with the title of Infidels, and looked upon 
with aversion and contempt. To associate with such 
persons on any thing like a footing of equality, or to admit 
them to the enjmment of political privileges, was out of 
the question. They existed only on sufferance ; and 
though their rights were legally defined, their proud and 
fanatical masters seldom hesitated about trampling them 
under foot, and subjecting them to every species of in- 
sult, extortion, and ill-treatment. Perhaps, however, it 
is true that the very weight of the tyranny to which the 
non-Mohammedan portion of the pop. has been subject, 
has, by subduing tneir energies and debilitating their 
minds to the level of slavery, tended to secure tho tran- 
quillity of the empire I But, whether this be so or not. 
It has, at all events, ensured its depopulation, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation. Under this miserable govern- 
ment, palaces nave been changed into cottages, cities into 
villages, and freemen into slaves. Sandys, who visited 
the Turkish empire earlv in the 17th century, when it 
was comparatively flourishing and vigorous, has described 
the unhappy state of the regions subject to its destructive 
despotism, with a truth and force of eloquence that will 
not speedily be surpassed : “ These countries, once so 
glorious and famous for their happy estate, are now, 
through vice and ingratitude, become the most deplored 
spectacles of extreme misery ; the wild beasts of man- 
kinde having broken in upon them, and rooted out ^1 
clvilitie, and the pride of a sterne and barbarous tyrant 
possessing the thrones of ancient and just dominion: 
who, ayming onely at the height of greatnesseaiid sensu- 
alitic, hath, in tract of time, reduced so great and 
goodly a part of the world to that lamentable distresse 
and servuude under which (to the astonishment of tho 
understanding beholders) it now faints and groneth. 
Those ricli lands at this present remaine waste and over- 
grown© with bushes, receptacles of wild beasts, of thieves, 
and murderers ; large territorle.s dispeopled or thinlv in- 
habited ; goodly cities made desolate; sumptuous buildings 
become rulnes ; glorious temples either subverted or pros- 
tituted to impietie; true religion discountenanced and 
oppressed ; allnobilitle extinguished ; no light of learning 
permitted nor virtue cherished; violence and rapine in- 
sulting over all, and leaving no security, save to an abject 
mind and unlookt on povertie.” (Preface, ed. of 1637.) 

Such is the government which the great pewers of 
Christendom, including, we are sorry to say, England, 
profess themselves desirous to maintain in all its inte- 
grity I We hardly, however, think that it is destined to 
a much longer endurance ; and, happily, into whatever 
hands it may fall, there cannot be so much as the shadow 
of a doubt that the overthrow of the Turkish govern- 
ment and power will be productive of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to the interests of humanity. 

TURNHOUT, a town of Belgium, prov. Antwerp, 
cap. arrond., in a wide heathy distr. 25 m. E.N.E. 
Antwerp. Pop., in 1836, 12,909. (Heuschling). It is 
well buiit, and has manufactures of cutlery, linen cloths, 
lace, carpets, and oil, with bleaching and dyeing establish- 
ments, tanneries, brick and tile factories, &c. It sends 3 
deputies to the states of the prov. 

TUSCANY (GRAND DUCHY OF), (an. if/niriVi), 

Sr Srine rvf the ibregoing MatemenU have been borrowed fVom the 
notirv oi (i.e Iiicreatie ami Decline of the Turlrh^ Power, tn the 
translation >»t' Malte-Brun, written hy the author of this article. 
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• tUte of N. and Central Italy, being the third In rank fn 
that jaenineula, i^ncipally between lat. 4'2P and 444^ N. 
aod to« lOth ana 13th degs. of E. long. : the main oody 
of the country has N.B. and S. the Papal States, from 
which it is mostly shut off by the Apennines, W. the Me- 
diterranean. here called the Tyrrhene or Tuscan Sea, 
and N.W. the duchies of Lucca and Modena ; but exclu> 
sire of the above, it has some detached portions of terri- 
tory collectively termed Lunigiana, surrounded by the 
dominions of Lucca, Modena, Parm^ and Sardinia. The 
greatest length of the compact portion of the Grand 
I>uchy from N. to S: is lOA m. ; greatest breadth 135 m. 
The area and pop. are estimated as follow : — 
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of land to those who agree to build houses and settle 
them t or lets out farms at a low ground rent, wliloh i 
easily raised by the tenant from the sale of the wood h. 
clears from the estate. At Borghieri. Count Gherardesc; 
has introduced the cultivation of olives, vines, and inui 
berry trees to a great extent ; and good crops of whoa 
are now grown in many places where a few years since i 
few wandering fishermen with difficulty obtained a scant) 
subsistence. 

But it is not In the Maremme only that Importani 
drainages have been effected in Tuscany. The (Jrand 
Duke Leopold 1. in 1788 began the canal which uuitci 


ProTini«u 

Arra in sq. ra. 

Pop. In 1836. 

Chief towns. 

Pkvrentino 

PtMno 

SWMW 

ArcUno 
(JroMeUSno - 

Total - 

X.lfiO 

1,278 

46.5 

1,94.5 

9^33 

671,8.57 

329,182 

1.39,6.51 

228,416 

67,379 

F> ORENCII. 

Sienna. 

Arezzo. 

(irossetto. 

8,58 le 1 1,436,785 



The main chain of the Apennines, where it forms the 
boundary between Tuscany and the Papal dominions, lies 
wholly within the former. It is neither so lofty nor so 
rugged as in other parts of Italy, seldom rising to 4,000 ft. ; 
though one summit, Boscolungo, attains to an elevation of 
4,178 ft. The princi^l passes across the Apennines in 
this part are those of Fumarolo, Pietra Mala, and Pontre- 
moli, by which last, Tuscan Lunigiana communicates with 
Parma. ITte principal valley is that of the Arno, w'hlch 
comprises ab<mt l-6th part of the entire surface of the 
duchy. The Arno, one of the secondary rivers of Italy, 
rises in Monie Falterona, near Prato Vecchio ; and after 
running at first S.E., and then N.W., it flow's generally 
W. to its mouth in the Mediterranean, G ra. W. Pisa, 
after a course of about 120 m. Its principal tributaries 
are the Chiana Canal, the Sieve, Oiiibrone di Pistoja, 
Ac. ; Florence, Empoli, and Pisa, are on its banks. It is 
usually navigable to Florence, but the navigation is bad, 
and in the early part of the 17th century a canal was 
formed from Fisa to Leghorn, avoiding the mouth of the 
river. The greater Ombronc (an. Umbro\ drains theS. 
part of the country : the Serchio enters from Lucca ; and 
the Chiana and Tiber rise In Tuscany, as do nearly all 
the rivers of the N. part of the Papal dominions. 'I’here 
are no lakes of any consequence : those of Castiglione, 
now In process of filling up, Orbitello, Burano, Ac., are 
mere lagoons or arms of the soa. Few countries are 
better furnished with streams for irrigation, and the 
mater part of Tuscany is so fertile and diversified with 
bill and dale as to be oue of the most pleasant regions of 
Italy. Mr. Maclaren says, ** Florence lies in the centre 
of a magnlficeiit basin. From the tower of the cathedral 
the eye ranges over a breadth 30 m., which seems one 
vast grove, diversified with Wbuded hills of moderate 
height, and yet so thickiv studded with glittering vii- 
lages, hamlets, villas, and bouses, that if Florence ivere a 
larger town, the whole country, back to the mountains, 
might be considered as its suburbs. The landscape has 
all the luxuriant beauty of the view from Richmond Hill, 
with the ip'andeur of mountain scenorj- sui>eradde<l. With 
the addition of a sheet of water, the scene would reach 
the perfection of rural lieauty. The Amo is, indeed, 
muen finer than the Tiber ; but it wants volume suitable 
to the grand scale of the scenery. It is but a thread in 
the rich valley through which it meanders.*’ (A'ofcs on 
Jtaif, 185.6.) 

Along the coast there Is a succession of marshy plains, 
and all the S.W. part of Tuscany is occupied by the 
Maremme, an undulating and pestiferous tract of coun- 
try, similar, in most respects, to the Campagna di 
Roma. The Maretmne, which have long been the abode 
of desolation, were in remote antiquity among the richest 
and best peopled portions of Italy, and the seat of many 
•f the chief cities of Etruria. For a lengthened fierlod 
the drainage and improvement of this negfocted tract has 
tieen a m^cipal object of the reigning dynasty. The present 
Grand Duke, in particular, lias prosecuted tnis great work 
with singular vigour i and from 1829 to 1832, he is said to 
have expended 200,000/. sterling of his own property in 
bydraulic works, roads, bridges, buildings, Ac., in the 
Maremme. (Bowrina't JUport, p. 49.) 

The lodie of Castigiiona had, fn 1830, been already half 
drained, as well as other stagnant pools ; and the river 
Comia has been diverted to fill up by its deposits the 
marshes of Piombino. I.arge tracts in the Maremme be. 
long to an Impoverished nc«ility, whewe profit from the 
land is principally derived from wood-cutting, and the 
pastovage of theep and goats, at from lOtf. to Is. 4d, a 
head during the winter season, or of buffliloes and other 
cattle. But the government has lately purchased up 
muiy of these estates, and frequently grants small tracts 

* Th* WwKfa Bitia, PlstvoM, Gorgoiu, P«l»t«lpU, TmU* and 

Malora, in the Madiimaneaa, twlaaa to th« prov. oTTlaa i and thosa 
afOifkQ, Mow* CsiMo, (Haoutl, Ac., le ttw j^v. oTOros^lo, 


the Chiana with the Upper Arno, by which a lar^i 
extent of very fertile land in the Vaf di Chian.t, for- 
merly a pestiferous marsh, has been rendered productivt 
and salubrious. The canal brings down a large quantity 
of river deposit, particularly during floods ; and between 
181G and 1833, 3,(X)0 quadrat!, or nearly 4 sq. m. of cuU 
tivable land, wore acquired In this manner. {Bowrbis, 
//cp. 10. 47—51.) 

The Climate of the Apennines is severe in winter, 
when the snow often lies for a month together. But in 
the valleys the winter is but imperfectly defined ; the 
snow seldom lies for more than a day at a time ; and 
vegetation is scarcely interrupted. The average tem- 
perature of the year at Florence is about 59*^ Kihren. 
{Berghatu, Allg^ Lander, ^c.) The tibeccio and scirocio 
are occasionally prevalent, but the latter is iiiiirh less 
annoying than at Naples. Putrid and intermittent 
fevers, with dropsies, scurvy, &c., as in the Campagna 
di Uoroa, are common in the marshes of Pisa ami tlm 
Maremme, particularly In the autumn, when these tracts 
are deserted by almost all their inhabs. But the other 
parts of the country are salubrious, and often favourable 
to longevity: in the prov. of Arezzo, during the decen- 
nial period, ending with 1835, tl)o annual deaths some- 
times did not exceed 1 in 40 of tlie pop., and were im\er 
so high as I in 3G. (Botvring's Rep.) 

The geological rocks of the great Apennines, in this 
part of Italy, are chiefly serpentine, talc, mica, day- slate, 
and quartz : gneiss, which is here absent, appears in the 
Maremme. The marble found near Scravezza is little 
inferior to that of Carrara. Tertiary deposits arc fre- 
quent, consisting of sandstone, marl, coarse limestone, 
chalk, and gypsum; and in the Vale Qt(kthe Arno, the 
country about Sienna, Ac., they contain numerous fossil 
remains. A great variety of chalybeate, sul|>hnro(i.s, ami 
other springs exist in the Maremme and elsewhere, ami 
one of the Apennines, the Monie di To, is a volcano 
scarcely yet extinct ; since, at Intervals, it continues to 
send forth smoke, Ac. Many other places exhibit dis- 
tinct traces of volcanic agency, {liqffhian's Europa ; 
Stein; Schuts, S(C.) 

Land and Produce. 6,138,993 quadrali of land 
comprised in the Grand Duchy, according to a govern- 
ment survey, in 1834, 1,835,6^56 were estimated to l>e in 
pasture ; 1,661,718 in forests ; 997,672 arable , 644.2sr) in 
vineyards ; 462,184 under vines and olives ; .'ibl.aos in 
chesnut woods, and the rest In meadow lauds, buildings, 
roads, Ac. The same survey gives, in all, I 62 .(i «»7 sepa- 
rate properties, including from ,')0,0l)0 to CO.uoo fauns : 
there are, in all, about 122,0(X) landed pronrietors. Kx- 
cept In the Maremme, properties are mostly small ; and 
the metayer system, by which the produce of the sod i* 
divided l^wc'en the proprietor and the cultivator, is ge- 
nerally prevalent. In this system the proprietor supplies 
the capital, and the cultivator the labour and utensils ; 
the produce Is equally divided between them, even as 
regards the profits arising ftora the sale of cattle. 
The cultivator is only ohligcsl to supply the labour re- 

a ulred in ordinary cultivation. Shoula the proprietor 
eslro to make new plantations, or reclaim waste laiuK 
the expense falls wholly upon him, and he i« oblige to 
pay the cultivator wages for extra work. The manint' 
and seed Is supplied at their joint expense; but the pro- 
prietor Is obliged to furnish the cultivator with 
of the latter as is necessary for his ‘ ^ 

occasions it is the proprietor who receives or 
the moneys for the sale or purchase of cattle, t - 
contract, which Is not in writing, holds good only • 
year, and the proprietor may at its termination • 
charge his cultivators ; but In such a case he loses 
claim upon them should their accounts be ^ 

1 ^ in general good tenants continue on the same 
from generation to generation. ^ i,] 

The cultivators do not reside In * 

Isolated houses, or cottages In th« centre ol i ^yg 

They seldom see their neighbours, except on . 
or at church. A go^ cultivator rarely 8‘>®* . ^ 

be neither buys nor sells ; the great 

the metayer system being that hU 

farmer with all he wants. The same field j- i„ 

"Ctt or oocug.^., «l4«m .)»» 
poverty j but. on the <Sh«r hand, they as seldom 
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Arty thing like wealth or comfort: and, though they 
may nearly all be above want, they enjoy extremely few 
of the luxuries and conveniences of life, other than those 
conferred on them by the bounty of nature. They are 
at once poor, ignorant, and incapable of vigorous ana sys- 
tematic exertion. “ The metayer,” says Slsmondi, ‘* lives 
from hand to mouth. He has rarely any corn in store, 
and still more rarely any oil or wfno. He sells his oil 
when in the press, and his wine when In the vat. He has 
no provision of salt meat, butter, cheese, leguminous 
plants, &c. His kitchen utensils are of earthenware ; 
and the furniture of his cottage consists only of a table, 
and some wooden chairs, one or two boxes, and a miser- 
able bed, on which father, mother, and children sleep. 
Hence, as they possess nothing, they would in a bad 
year die of hunger, if they were not assisted by the pro- 
prietors, who rarely refuse making them a loan on secu- 
rity of the ensuing crop. Their debts are paid after the 
vintage, but before winter is over new ones are con- 
tracted. Of ten metayers, there is hardly one who owes 
nothing to his master. Such is their idleness, that a 
hired labourer will execute three times as much work in 
a day as a metayer.” ( Tableau de V Agriculture Toscane, 
pp. 212— 21G.) 

“ I had more than once occasion,” says Bowring, ‘‘ to 
SCO 4 generations Inhabiting the same cottage : but the 
last had not added a particle of knowledge to the igno- 
rance of the first: the same gross superstitions; the 
same prejudices against books ; the same unwillingness 
to intr«)duce any species of improvement ; the same re- 
ference to ancestral usages. In innumerable cases, fa^ 
niilies have occupied the same farms for hundreds of 
years, without adding a farthing to their wealth or a 
fragment to their knowledge.” The metayer system of 
agriculture Is, however, not only the oldest, but the only 
one that is understood in Tuscany. At Pistoja, indeed, 
and some other places, the system of letting the land to 
the cultivator at a fixed rent has been partially adopted ; 
but it has taken no deep root, and the mczzeria has been 
introducing itself also with the extension of cultivation 
into the Maromrac. Any change in the existing mode of 
occuj)ancy must, therefore, be remote. 

Kvery species of cultivation, except that of wheat, 
vines, and olives, is neglected. Forests have been de- 
stroyed or bddly managed ; and the proper treatment 
of meadow lands is wholly unknown. All kinds of pro- 
duce not suitable for direct consumption are but little 
esteemed. Mulberry trees, which answer admirably well, 
are not in favour ; and tho rearing of silkworms, though 
carried on nvore or less In the house of every cultivator, 
is reckoned of inferior importance, and is abandoned to 
the females, liie produce of silk, therefore, Is much 
less than it might be ; and the same may be said of most 
articles of export. 

The culture of the corn, and other articles riwiircd 
for home consumption is, however, conducted witn the 
utmost care and attention. The hill sides are formed 
into a succession of terraces ; and a small extent of land 
of very moderate fertility suffices for the support of a 
family of lO or 15 individuals. ” The Val d’Arno,” says 
Mr. Maclaren, ‘‘ is cultivated like a garden. Much of tho 
land is In drills, about 2 ft. wide and 1 ft. deep, planted 
with maize, &c. ; and about every 100 yards there is a 
neatly cut drain borderetl by a row of poplars to serve as 
vine props. The rich bottom land is skirted wftli low 
hills, which are alio carefully cultivated, and bear great 
numbers of olives. Though not a foot of land be w:isted, 
and not a tree grows which has not been planted by 
human hands for use or ornament, the whole valley, 
from the bare hills on one side to those on tho other, 
looks like a forest.” ( Notes on Italy, 185. ) 

But, ts already seen, the appearance of the country 
nmnishes no sure criterion of tne condition of its inhabs. 
ine land is split into very small portions ; and here, as 
in most other parts of Italy, 


The poor inhabitant beholds In vain 
The mld'ning orange and the swelling grain ; 
joyless he sees the growing oils and wines. 

And In the ntyrUe’s flagrant shade repines ; 

Htnrve# in the midst of Natnre^i bountijr curst, 

And io the laden vineyard dies for thlftt.'* 

States that tho occupiers In th( 
vai d Arno are “ never able to lay by any thing as a re 
serve against unfavourable years. On entering thel 
houses, we find a total want of all the conveniences o 
me, a tab e more than frugal, and a general appearanc- 
l>ans., p.78.) It is true that 
owing to the mildness of the climate, the temperaucf 
and contented diinosition of the people, poverty i 
much less inconvenicneo than li 
nils. 11 ®*^ J®** situated countries. It ap 

in^«« little influence over tin 

population. In 1801, for example, the pop. o 
amounted to only 1,096,641, whereas, as already 
seen, it amounted in 1886 to 1,486,785. 

object of culture ; but tho quan 
7 grown ts inadequate to tho consumption, and a goot 


deal is Imported at Leghorn from the Black Sea and 
elsewhere. Maize, wheat, barley, and rye, are the grains 
principally raised. The husbandry is not uniformly the 
same, but, according to Chateauvieux, It is generally 
under a 8 years’ rotation as fbllows : — Ist, maize, 
French beans, pease, or other vegetables, manured ; 2d, 
wheat; 3d, winter beans ; 4th, wlieat ; 5th, natural clo- 
ver, sown after wheat in tl»e spring, and followed by 
sorgho, a large species of parsnip. Ihe terrace cultiva- 
tion absorbs a good deal of capital, time, and labour. 
Walls of turf, sod, and sometimes stone, are raised In 
succession along the sides of the hills, and support the 
soil brought down by the rains. The sunny sides of tho 
hills thus terraced are chosen for vines ; the shady sides 
for olive trees. The culture of olives and vines is not 
conducted on any scientific principle ; but, from the care 
bestowtNi on their produce, the oil and wines of I’uscany 
hold a respcctal>Ie rank. The best oil is raised near 
Pisa, Pescia, and Calci. The wines of Tuscany were 
formerly very celebrated : they include the Aleatico, and 
the red muscadel wine of Montcpulciafto, which last was, 
with excusable partiality, preferred by Kcdi to ali other 
wines : 


" Mutitepulclano d'ogni vino c ii ib - " 

Haccu in Toscana 

Two centuries ago the wines of Chianti were well 
known in Kngland : tliose of Carenignano, Monte Ca- 
tinl, Ponte a Morinno, &c. have some reputation. The 
annual produce of silk is estiinate<l at about ‘i.’iO.OOO lbs. 

Out of five years’ crops in tho Val d’Arno It will be 
seen that only one is for cattle, the rc.tring of which is* 
but a subordinate branch of Tuscan husbandry. Except 
the herds and flocks belonging to the grand duke and a 
few other large proprietors, in general only as many are 
kept as are indispensable for manuring the fields and 
other agricultural purposes. In 18.12, the cattle, includ- 
ing bnfl’aioes, were estimated at aboiit 3.5fi 000, and the 
sheep at fioO.OOO head. The oxen are mostly of the Hun- 
garian breed ; they are not so much used for draught as 
bulfaloes. From 60,000 to 70,000 sheep are pastured in 
the M.arcmme from Oct. to May, and In the Apennines 
the rest of the year. Tlie woof of the Tuscan sheep is 
coarse, and little used for any but home manufactures ; 
though during the short period of the French domination 
there was a considerable introduction of Merino flocks. 
Cheese made of the ewes* milk is consumed in the coun- 
try, but It is of very inferior quality. The horses of the 
grand duchy are among the worst in Europe, small, 
weak, and ill-shaped; and though some attempts have 
been made to improve the breed, we believe tho success 
has been only very partial. On the other hand, however, 
the Tuscan asses are the strongest and finest in Italy. 
Goats, being easily fed, are kept in large numbers in most 
districts ; and the ricotta cheeses are made of their milk. 
Pigs are very abundant in the provs. of Sienna and Gros- 
setto, where they ro-ani at large in the oak woods of the 
Marcmine ; and poultry and bees are pretty numerous. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the houses of 
the peasants are so miserably ill. furnished, they are 
themselves of a very superior description. “ In no coun- 
try are the peasantry so well loilgecl. Probably half or 
more of their houses have been rebuilt within the last 
60 years, and the remainder have been improved. It is 
redtoned, taking one house with another, they must have 
cost 1,000 crowns or 5,000 fr. each, and the average value 
of a farm is 2,000 crowns. The living of the peasantry 
docs not correspond to the luxury of their habitations : 
it is wholesome, though frugal. In most of tho provs, 
bread is a mixture of rye, barley, and maize, with a little 
wheat ; in some places, however, it is of pure wheat. 
Next to bread, beans form tlje principal nourishment of 
the cultivators. They drink but little wine ; more fre- 
quently aquarelle or piquetitt I'o eat fresh meat once 
a week Is considered a luxury : and the poorest are satis- 
fied with a piece of bacon. Salt flsli is a good deal eaten. 
Tim import of salt coti into Tuscany exceetls 1,000,000 fr. 
a year.” ( Mowring's Rep. p. 44. ) I'ho day labourer gets 
on an average lOrf. a day for II hours’ work i;|the sum- 
mer, and 8 hours In winter. An English gentleman 
farming an estate of 40 acres near Florence stated to 
Dr, Bowring tliat the value of its gross produce amounted 
to about 315/. a year, which, after deducting the half 
share of tho contadino, and the expenses either shared by 
him or falling solely uj^n the proprietor, with casual ex- 
penses, left him a net profit of about 2/. lOs. per acre, or 
not quite 3? per cent, interest on hist)utlay. (See Report, 
pp. 46, 47.) 

Tuscany has a great variety of mines, which were for- 
merly extensively wrought; but many of these have 
been abandoned. The principal are the Iron mines of 
Elba (which see, I. 754.) Copper^ls obtained at Montu 
Catini, Montieri, &c. ; cinnabar, lead, silver, &c;. In 
different places. During a recent decennial period 
413,000 lbs. a year of sulphur were produced at Perlta : 
and alum, nitre, various kinds of marble, &c. are found 
in diiTci ent parts of the Marerame. But the most remark- 
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Ml TUSCANY (aHAND DUCHY OF). 

lOilii i0lOM^ f roduoC b borfOK, ^btelned firom^a eollactloB 
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i nearM( 


•wo ^rvHVHn m uvriWf WMi»no« »runi'« c 

«^a« lo Europe, if not in the worl<I, t^nd 
•Mm orer a surface of about 30 sq. m. at and near M. 
Cerboli, about 15 m, S. by W. Volterra. “As you approach 
the lagoons, the earth seems to pour outjboiling water as 
if Orom volcanoes of various sises, in a variety of soil, but 
principally of chalk and sand. The heat in the imme- 
diate vicinity is intolerable, and you are drenched by the 
vapour which Imprecates the atmosphere with a strong 
and somewhat sulphurous smell The ground, which 
bums and shakes beneath your feet, is covert with 
crystallisations of sulphur apd other minerals. The 
vapours break forUiWiolently in diilbrent parts of the 
mountain recesses : they only produce boracic acid, when 
they burst with a fierce explosion. In these spots arti- 
ficial lagoons are formed by the introduction of the 
mountain streams. The hot vapour keeps the water per- 
petually boiling, and aiter it nas received its impreg- 
nation during 24 hours at the most elevated lagoon, the 
contents are allowed to descend to the second lagoon, 
where a second impregnation takes place, and then the 
third, and so forth, till it reaches the lowest receptacle ; 
and having thus passed through from six to eight la- 
ffoons it has gathered half per cent, of the boracic acid. 
It is then transferred to the reservoirs, and thence, after 
a few hours’ rest, to the evaporating pans, where the hot 
vapour concentrates the strength of the acl<l. by passing 
under shallow leaden vessels from tiio boiling fountains 
above. There are from 10 to 20 pans, in each of which 
the concentration becomes greater at its descent, till It 
passes to the crystallizing vessel ; from whence it is carried 
<o the drying rooms, when after 2 or 3 hours it is ready 
to be packed for exportation. There are in all 9 esta- 
blishments. The whole amount pro<incod varies from 
7,000 to 8,000 lbs. of 12 oz. a day. The bor.ax- lagoons 
have been brought into their present profitable action 
within a very few years. In 18.33, only about 650,0f»0 
Tuscan lbs. were obtained; in 1836, 2..50().u00 lbs. But 
the produce does not appear susceptible of much exten- 
•ion, as the whole of tiie water is now tunuKl to ac- 
count.” {RfjHirt, pp. 36—38.) The territory around 
Volterra is rich iu salt springs, and the royal salt works 
Cmpl(^ about 90 labourers, and produce nearly 18,000,000 
lbs. or salt a-year, exclusive of the produce of Elba. 

Among the manufacture s, one of the principal is that 
of straw plait, so large an export from lycghorn. It is 
made with the straw of the beardless wheat, grown on 
•oil the poorness of whicii renders the reed white, and 
is cut beruro it be quite ri{»c. Small patches of ground 
are chosen for its culture, on calcareous bills, and it is 
never manured. The seed is sown very thick ; and 
Cbateauvieux was assured that a crop of two acres would 
supply straw sufficient for the whole hat manufacture of 
Tuscany. (Lc/2^rf, p. 75.) This manufacture employs 
a vast number of hands in Florence, Prato, and in all 
the districts from Florence to P^oja on one side, and to 
Pisa on the other. It is estimate that between Florence 
and Prato only there are fifty manufactories ; besides 
which, the females of nearly all the contadini families in 
the Val d’Aruo employ themselves, more or less, in 
making straw hats. This branch of industry has latterly 
diminished ; but when Cbateauvieux wrote, it brought 
*’ an anniul return of 3,000,000 fr. to the females of the 
country, for the men bare no concern In it. Every young 
woman, for a few pence, purchases the straw she has 
occasion for ; she exerts her talent to braid it as fine as 
possible ; and sells, for her own profit, the hats she has 
made ; the money which she thus earns at length forming 
her dower. Each individual in a family can earn from 30 
to 40 sous ( IM. to 20d.) a day in plaiting straw, while they 
con hire a poor woman from the Apennines for 8 or 10 
•out (4dL or 5d.) to do the domestic work.” (75. pp. 74, 
76.) From 3,000 to 4,000 looms in Florence, 6W) to 700 in 
fiiimna, and some at Prato §fe engaged in the silk manu- 
facture ; and, in many parts of 'i'uscany, there are steam 
mills for the chain and tram. At Sienna, Prato, &c. are 
several factories for woollens, Including herretU or red 
woollen caps, in Imitation of those of Tunis. Pismja 
has extensive iron works, hardware factories, and pa(K*r 
milli } PAto, many copper foundries ; and at FoUonica 
pearly all the iron of iuba is smelled and wrought ; 
carpets at Florence ; leather and rope at Leghorn ; marble 
and alabaster goods at Volterra. &c. : glass, earthen- 
ware, bats, hempen and linen fabrics are the other ar- 
ticles principally manufactured. At Prato, which town 
may give a fair average, the wages of a working man, in 
most trades, may be about pauls, or Is. a day ; few 
earn more than 3 pauls (15d.), or less than 2 nauls ( lOcf.) 
The retail prices of food are, bread about fJ, per lb. ; 
mutton ami beef, J^. to 2hi. }M>r lb, ; oil. per Ita. ; 
tin^dhMire^ ’4d. to 6cf. for about three bottles, Ac. 
iBotvfinft'* Report.) 

The exporu are principally oil, charcoal, borax, straw 
plait and bats, cork, rags, potash, tanned hides, marble, 
coral, woollen caps (or the Levant, timber, paper, soap, 
tartar, Ac, : the imports, colonial produce, spices and 
dye itufikf maoufecturod goods, hardware and earthen- 


ware, sflted fish, Ac. Leghorn (which see Ante^ 160.) 
engrosses almost the whole foreign trade of the country. 
Accounts are kept in Are (« about Bd.) of 20 sofdff, and 
240 danari each. The paolo 1^ lire ; the pezza = 
lire. The Tuscan lb. =: about 12 oz. troy. The staja, 
for corn, Ac. = 3-4ths bushel : the moggio «« 26 staje. 
The barlle (of wine) =: 10 imp. galls. ; (of oil) =: 71 
galls. The braccio n about 2 ft. : the seccata of 6^ per- 
Uche s: about an acre. 

Tke Qovemmentit an absolute monarchy, mildly exer- 
cised, being, In a practical point of view, not only the 
best in Italy, but one of the feast exceptionable in Europe. 
The Grand Duke is assisted by a council of 4 ministers. 
Justice is usually administered by the syndics in tlie small 
towns and villages, from whose decision appeal ))e 
made to the tricario of the canton. There are courts of 
primary jurisdiction in Florence, Leghorn, and Pistoja, 
from which ^peal lies to the highest court, the ruola in 
Florence, Crime Is rare, and is mostly confined to petty 
frauds and robberies. The civil legislation is fur more 
defective than the criminal $ and is often dilatory 
in the extreme. The total number ok criminals and 
petty offenders convicted before the Tuscan courts in 
1833 amounted to 1,320. All the inhab., except a few 
Jews, Protestants, Greek communicants in Leghorn, .Sec., 
are R. Catholics, being subordinate to the, three arch- 
bishops of Flort'nce, Pisa, and Sienna, ami seventeen 
bishops. Education is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the ecclesiastics, but is notwithstanding la-tter con- 
ducted than in most parts of Italy, especially the Papal 
States and the kingdom of Naples. There arc univerhi- 
ties in Pisa and Sienna ; the fi)rmer, in 18,36, w its attended 
by 64.’) students, and the latter by 254 ; and in riorence 
the famous schools of the Scolopj are attended by np- 
w'ards of JJKH) students. Numerous other snprrior 
schools and many learned societies exist, and no better 
evidence can be given of the increase of knowledge than 
the fact that in 1814 there were but 6 printing pre!?>ies 
in Florence, whereas in 1836 they amounted to 3-\ In 
1835, about 21„30() children were attending the public 
schools. ” Since 18.30,” says the Juurn. of Kduc. No. 
xvl.,*'much has Imxmj done to forward eleincntary edu- 
cation, though no general system be established. In 
the towns there are very good gratuitous schools, and 
Lancastrian schools have lajen established in v.irioiis 
parts of the country. Holiday schools have also begun 
to be established.” No. lil, of this Journ. lias a very lull 
account of the state of education, Ac., in Tuscany. 

Tuscany, as compared with its population .and re- 
sources, has the smallest military force of any European 
state: it consists altogether of about 6,0(K) men, of 
whom only 4,600 are usually under arms. Military ser- 
vice is obligatory upon all classes, recruits being ehoson 
by lot. The army is nniintained on an economical foot- 
ing, and officers are retained on duty till adYtanced in 
years, to avoid a multiplicity of pensions. 'I'he naval 
force is insignificant ; there Udng only one ship of war to 
guard the |)ort of Leghorn. ( Oudinoty Italie ct sen Forces 
Mint. pp. 290—202.) 

The roads, bridges, canals, Ac., of Tusc.iny are well 
kept ; the roads. In [)articular, are so goml, that the con- 
veyance of goods by the rivers and canals is compara- 
tively little resorted to. Between Florence and I.egliorn 
there is a daily post ; between the otlier towns about two 
posts a week. Mendicity is proliibited by law ; but there 
are numerous and richly endowed charitable institutions. 
Workhouses exist at Florence, Sieiina, and Arezzo, sup- 
ported partly by the state, and partly by voluntary con- 
tributioDS and the labour of the inmates. Pisa and Sienna 
have deaf-and-dumb iastitutions ; and, together with l lo- 
rence, Leghorn, and Pistoja, establishments at wnicii 
orphans are taught different traclei. Several Insfitutions 
distribute food, bedding, clothing, and working tools to 
persons in want, and at Prato is one which makes annua 
grants for study, and furnisbos loans for various j»ur poses- 
Government pawn-banks and savings’-banks ' 

blifhed in the principal towns ; the latter 
cent on deposits up to a certain amount. 1 he ' 

venue, dermrd principally from the goyernnient r » 
custom dues, stamps, salt mono|K)ly, lottery, 
duties, patents for carrying arms, fees, 
amounted in 1830 to 26,104,898 Tuscan lire. ; and the i x 
pendlture to 23,078,029 lire. In every resfHX't wt may 
consider Tuscany as the most -n- 

Italian peninsula. At two distant epochs, in remote a ^ 


tiquity,'i^' at the rovlvalof •clence andcommciTO iu <lie 

middle aaes, 


Tuscany hw been the 


degree of oivilizatioii In Europe.^ The 

present day are admitted generally to ,,0- 

inhabs. of luly in their taste for the fine 

lish of their manners ; and the Italian, or, J 

times called, XAitfiso Toscana^ is hero »IWK 

greatest purity and perfection. Even diflorent 

territory, there are. however, no fewer than five din 

dialects — the Florentine, Senese, sienna. 

AreUue. The best Italian Is saW to y Koman* 

ii/sferg. Btruria wa« ftnnWy conquered by the uo 



TUY. 

•hftiit anno 290 B.c. After the fell of the Weitern Em- 
Jire it luccenslvely belong to the Goths atid the Loin. 
» by the l»»t of whoKit we. erected into > diKhy. 
rharlemigne conquered Tuscany with the rest of the 
lombard dominions : but under his feeble successors its 
n^arqulses made their government hereditary and inde- 
opndent. The Tuscan territories were afterwards dl. 
vided in the 12tb and 18th centuries, among the famous 
reoubllcs of Florence, Pisa, and Sienna ; but these were 
re.united in 1631 into a duchy under Alexander de 
Medici, in whose family It continued till tts ^tlnction 
In 1737 when It fell Into the hands of the Ho. of Austria. 
In 1801 by the treaty of Lunevllle, Nywleon erected it , 
into the Kingdom of Etruria for the Prince of Parma ; 
but in 1808 it was incorporated with the French em- j 
T)ire and subdivided into the deps. Amo, Mediterranean, 
and Ombrone. Since 1814 it has reverted to Austria, and 
is now governed by one of the Austrian arclidukes. 
iBowrinfC* Rep. or the Statistics qf Tuscany ; Ram^ 
potdi i Serristori, Statist, d' Italia ; Sismondi, Agricul- 

iure Toscane i Chateauvieux.^c.) , 

TUY (an. Tud<s ad Fines), a fortified town of Spain, in 
Galicia, cap. prov., on the MInho, which separates it from 
the Portuguese territory, 57m. S. by W. Saint JagO. P<>p. 
about 7,000. {Miflano.) It stands on a height surrounded 
by several small rivulets, and has always been a fortress 
of some strength, and a key of Spain on this side. It is 
regularly laid out, and has well paved and clean streets, 
several squares and bridges, a cathedral, several hos- 
pitals and convents, a seminary, collew, and 2 barracks. 
Its principal manufacture is of table linen, in which its 
inhabitants trade with Portugal ; but it also produces 
hats, leather, liqueurs, &c. Its climate is rendered un- 
healthy by adjacent marshes. , , , , O J 

TWEED, one of the principal rivers of .Scotland, 
forming, in the lower part of its course, the boundary 
between Scotland and England, has its sources on the 
E side of Errlckstahe hill, about 6 m. from Moffat. Its 
course is first N.E. to Peebles; then E. with a little 
inclination to the S. to Melrose ; it next passes Coldstream 
and Kelso ; and, pursuing a N. easterly direction, falls 
into the sea at Berwick- The descent from the source 
of the Tweed to Peebles is 1,000 ft., and thence to Ber- 
wick about 500 ft. more. (New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, p.2.) The waters of the Tweed are particu- 
larly pure and limpid. The first part of its course is 
tlirough a fine pastoral country, especially celebrated in 
Scottish song, and the latter through one that is rich 
and well cultivated. Including windings, its length is 
reckoned at rather more than 100 m. Notwithstanding 
It conveys a largo body of water to the sea, it is not 
navigable for any considerable distance. The salmon 
fisheries on the Tweed are of very considerable value 
and importance ; being, In this respect, second only to 
those of the Tay. The fish is almost all conveyed, 
packed in ice, to London. 

Among its principal tributaries is the Etterlck, which, 
flowing from the S. parts of Selkirkshire, joins it at the 
Kildon Hills. A little lower down it receives the Gala, 
from Mid Lothian, and the Leader from tlie borders of 
East Lothian. The Tevlot rises in Koxburghshlre, on 
the confines of Dumfriesshire; and flowing N.E., and 
receiving several tributaries. It falls into the Tweed at 


TYNEMOUTH. 




But to the disgrace ai welt of the country at Of the pAA. 
ties more immediately concerned, ** Pope's, Villa ** liAi 
been levelledL with the ground ! The structure 
lives only in his immortal verses ; and even his grottd, 


** Where, noblr-pmuire, 8t. John iiate ami thoOght { 

Where British »igh» from djting Wyndliam stole, 

And the bright nwie was shot through Marchmontfs sooly" 


Kelso. The Till rises in Northumberland, near I^raro, 
and, pursuing aN. westerly course, falls into the Tweed 
at Tilmouth. Near Berwick, the Tweed reives the 
Adder, a considerable river, formed by the junction of 
the Blackadder and Whlteadder, having their sources in 
the Lammermoor hills. The basin of the Tweed is esti- 
mated at about 1,870 sq. m. 

TWENTY-FOUR PERGUNNAH.S, a district of 
British India, presid. and prov. Bengal, between lat. 
210 yy and 23® N., and long. 88® and DO® E., having N. 
Nuddea, E. Jessore, W. the districts of Calcutta, Hooglily. 
and Midnapore, from which it is divided by the llooghly 
river, and 8. the Bay of Bengal. Area, 8090 sq. m. 
Pop., in 1822, 699,695. Its surface is a dead flat, inter- 
sected by arms of the Ganges, and comprlslig many 
extensive Jeels or marshes, with a considerable portion 
of the jungly tract known as the Sonderbunds. It has 
long been progressively increasing in productiveness and 
importance ; but, like tiie adjacent district of Bacher- 
gunge, has been notorious for the prevalence of dacoity 
or gang-robbery. The Hindoos are reckoned in pro- 
portion to the Mohammedans a« 3 to 1. Total land- 
rei^nue. 1829-80, 1,139,888 rupees. 

TWICKENHAM, a village and par. of England, co. 
Middlesex, hund. Isleworth, on the Thames, 10 m. W. 
by 8. London, and 2 m. S.W. Richmond. Area of i>ar., 
2.440 acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 4,671. The village con- 
sists of a street nearly parallel to the river, and of a 
number of detached villas. It would hardly, however, 
have been worth notice in a work of this kind, but for Its 
having possessed the villa famous as the fevoorito resi- 
dence of the most deguit, harmonious, and correct of 
English poets, whm he compost many of his noblest 
vmrks, and where he exptreo on the 3«h of May, 1744. 


has been suffered to go to ruin ! 

The church, a brick building, erected In 1714, contains 
the remains of the poet and of tiis parents. Pope himself 
raised a monument to the memifls of the latter ; and a 
monument to himself was raisedTs^ome years after his 
death, by his friend and literary legatee, Bishop Warbur- 
ton. It is of grey marble, in the pyramidal form, and has 
a bust or medallion of the poet. 

Among the existing villas in the vicinity of Twicken- 
ham, the most celebrated is that of Strawberry-hill, long 
the residence of Mr. Horace Walpole, by whom it was 
built, in a sort of trumpery Gothic style, and filled with 
a singular collection of rare, though mostly trifling arti- 
cles. In the course of this year (1842), however, the 
collection has been sold by auction ; and the villa itself, 
which is a very paltry affair, will probably goon share the 
fate of that of Pope. A national school, lor the education 
of children of butli sexes, was established in the village 
in 1809. 

TYNE, an Important river in the N. of England, is 
formed by the junction of two very considerable streams, 
the N. and S. 'I'yne. The latter rises on the borders of 
Durham and Cumberland, near Cross-Fell, one of the 
highest mountains in the great central range ; and the 
former in the moorlands of Northumberland close to the 
Scottish border. They unite a short way from Hexham. 
After their junction, the river takes an easterly direction ; 
and dividing Northumberland from Durham, and pass- 
ing Newcastle, falls into the sea at Tynemouth, having 
the towns of N. and S. Shields close to Its embouchure. 

Tiic Tyne is navigable for ships of from 300 to 400 
tons burden, as far as Newcastle, and is navigated a few 
miles farther by keels, a peculiar description of craft 
employed to carry coal to the coal-ships. The banks of 
the Tyne at Newcastle are steep, and the ground rises 
on each side to a considerable height. Down to a com- 
paratively late period the salmon fisheries in this river 
were of considerable value and importance. In 1761, 
no fewer than 260 fish were caught at one draught at 
Newbum ; and in 1775, 275 were landed at one draught at 
the Low Lights, near the mouth of the river. The fisheries 
have, however, for several years past, been all but anni- 
hilated ; a circumstance which has been variously ac- 
counted for, but which, perhaps, is most properly to be 
ascribed to the locks constructed at Bywell to improve 
the navigation of the river, preventing the ascent of the 
fish in the breeding season to the shallow streams in the 
upper parts of the river. For an account of the trade 
and shipping of this river the reader is referred to the 
articles Newcastle, South Shields, and Tynemouth, 

'"tyViTmO and NORTH SHIELDS, a pari, 
bor., CO. Northumberland, on the N. bank of the I'yne, at 
its mouth in the German Ocean, immediately opposite 
South Shields, and 7m. E.N.K. Newcastle, 'fho parL 
bor., consisting of the townships of Tynemouth, N. 
Shields, Chirton, Preston, and Cullercoats, had in 1831, a 
pop. of 26,201, and in 1841, of 25,808. The township of 
I'j’Wmouth occupies its most K. angle, and at its S.W. 
extremity is the town of N. Shields. The township of 
Chirton stretches along the whole S.W. side of the par. 
adjoining N. Shields. Preston adjoins both that town and 
the township of Tynemouth ; it is of small extent, but 
contains some excellent houses, and a large pop. for its 
small area, as compared with gome of the other town- 
ships. At the N. extremity of the township of Iroe- 
mouth is that of Cullercoats, which contains the fishing 
town of that name. This township comprises only abom 
5 or 6 acres of land, the greater part of which Is covered 
with buildings. (Bound. Rep.) The village of 
mouth has been much enlarged of late years l it is in ge- 
neral well built, and during the summer sealon w n»«ch 
resorted to for bathing. Its most remarkable edifice is 
the castle, originally a priory erected in the 11th cen- 
turv upon a previous foundation ; it stands on a lofty ana 
rocky peninsula, and Is approached from f^e W. by a 
gateway flanked by towers, the whole being inclosed by a 
wall which runs for the most part alonff the edge of tim 
cliff, at the N.E. angle of which Is a light-house. Great 
care Is taken by government to preserve the remains of 
the edifice, which forms a sea-mark for ships ^proach- 
inic the harbour or navigating the coast. The rums 
of the priory within consist of a turret, now serving as 
a barrack, other buildings converted into military miu 
irasines &c. Mr. Rickman says, that these exhibit very 
fine specimens of monastic remains, the parts now 
existing, which belonged to the E. end, imd some other 
portloiu of the church, are of remarkably 
dosig.!. The style is early English, with considerable 
3 H 4 
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mrldimenl, .«o4 t&ou^ the ttone U much decayed, tt 
•hPWS greet deligicy of execution. (OolA. ArchtU) A 
UiOQum^t ia about to be here erected in honour of Lord 
Cplllngwood. Tblf church was paro(*hial ti)l 16S7, when a 
new church was built near N. Shielda. The living of 
Tynemouth, a ricarage, wortli 298/. fi^ear, ia in the gift 
of the Duke of Nortnumberland. Two other churches 
have recently been erected ; one at the W. end of the 
par., and the other at the village of Tynemouth, which 
are curacies in the appointment of the vicar. 

N(Hlh Shields has increased rapidly of late years in 
aise and importanc|||pong with the increasing trade of 
the Tyne. It has mmy good streets and squares, a good 
market'place, gas and water works, a public library, 
scientific institution, neat theatre, Lancastrian and other 
schools, a sailors’ relief society, meeting-houses for 
most of the principal dissenting sects, and a weekly 
newspaper. The Master Mariners’ Asyfulh, the site for 
which was granted by his grace the Duke of Northum. 
berland, is a neat stone edince, recently built on the road 
leediug from North Shields to Tynemouth. The con- 
dition of the town of North Shields is certainly pros- 
perous ; it is> progressively increasing in importance. 
The manufactories in this town are merely of those ar- 
ticles which are required by the ship-builder. Much 
building is in progress ; and many improvements have 
been both commenced and agreed upon. New roads are 
to be made through the par. towards the W, and N. W. ; 
and a railroad, 6} m. in length, now (18-12) connects this 
town with Newcastle, passing through the township of 
Chirton. The town is chiefly extending itself on the W. 
and N.W. into Chirton and Preston townships, and in 
the direction of the town of Tynemouth. Tnere is no 
doubt that in a few years the village of Chirton will be 
nearly united to North Shields by a continuous street, 
and that a great portion of the township of Preston will 
be occupifid by tnat town. Already several buildings of 
a superior class have been erected in that township In its 
immediate neighbourhood ; and the whole of a small 
part of that of Tynemouth, adjoining both Preston 
and Chirton is either covered with new buildings, or 
marked out as their future site. It is stated that the 
town bad taken the direction of Tynemouth and Preston, 
rather than Chirton, in consequence of the land of the j 
latter township atboining that town being in settlement.” 
{Bound. Hep.) There is a bar at the river's mouth, but 
at high water it may be crossed by vessels of 590 tons, 
and those of 300 tons lie close to the quays. Ships, as 
explained In the article on South Shields (which see), lie 
in tiers In the river, and were formerly loaded with the 
coal brought down the river in lighters; but of late 
years, staithes and drops having been erected, the inter- 
vention of lighters is in a great measure superseded. 
This town, as well as that of 8. Shields, is included in the 
port of Newcastle ; but, in 1840, there belonged to it espe- 
cially. 337 ships ; and during the lame year 9 vessels were 
built in the port, of the burden of 808 tons. The entrance 
to the Tyne. Is defended by Clifford’s Fort, on its N.B. 
bank, near which is the low lighthouse; the high light- 
house being on the hill opposite Dockwray Square. Its 
dependence on Newcastle is much computing of, as it 
obliges all ships to clear out from the latter. The shipping 
of is the staple business of the port. 

The town is under the jurisdiction of the co. magis- 
trates, but has a court for the recovery of debts under 
4Qy., held at Easter and Michaelmas, by the steward of 
Tynemouth Manor. It is lighted and watched by com- 
missioners under a local act. The erection of a bridge 
over the river was formerly contemplated ; but that pro- 
ject has been abandoned, and the communication between 
the towns of North and South Shields is maintained by 
means of a steam ferry. The Reform Act conferred on 
thebor.of Tynemouth the privilege of returning 1 m. to 
the H. of C. ^gistered el^ors, in 1889-40, 764. 

Tyre (fugtt), the prlnciiml city of Fhoeniefa, and the 
most celebrated emporium of the ancient world, on the 
& B. coast of the Mediterranean, where the inconsiderable 
town of Tsour, with 1,600 inbabs., now stands, lat. 33^ 
J7' N.. lone 3.V> 14' 36" E. The harbour of the modern 
town M chlnied up ; and we have introduced this article 
merely that we might have the opportunity of laying be- 
fore the reader some statements respecting the commerce, 
arts, and navigation of the Tyrians, the most distin- 
guished mercantile people of antiquity. 

Tyre was founded by a colony from Sidon, the most 
ancient of the Pbamidan cities. The date of this event 
Is not certainly knowu, but Larcher supposes tt to have 
been 1,600 years before the Christian «ra. {Ckronoiogie 
dUirodoiet cap. li. p. 131.) It It singular that while 
Homer mentions Sidon, ho takes no notice of Tyre, 
whose i^ory speedily eclipsed that of the mother ciCy ; 
but this is no conclusive proof that the latter was not 
then a coneiderable empemum. The prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and BsdUel, who flourished (Irom 700 to 600 
years before Christ, represent Tyre as a city of unrivalled 
wealth, whose **mercWus were princes, and her traf- | 
ftekorf the booouraii^ of the earth.** OrlgtflAlly, the j 


city wai built on the main land ; hut having been be- 
sieged for a lengthened period by the Itabyfonian mo- 
narch Nebuchadnezsar, the inhabitants conveyed tlienu 
selves and their goods to an island at a little distance, 
where a new city was founded, which enjoyed an in- 
creased degree of celebrity and commercial prosperity. 
The old city was, on that account, entitled Pafaetyre, and 
the other simply Tyre. The new city continued to flou- 
rish, extending its colonies and its commerce on all sides, 
till it was attacked by Alexander the Great The resist- 
ance made by the Tyrians to that conqueror showed that 
they had not been enervated by luxury, and that their 
martial virtues were nowise inferior to their commercial 
skill and enterprise The overthrow of the Persian em- 
pire was a less difficult task than the capture of this single 
city, which was not effected till a mound had bcou 
carried from the main land to the island on which it 
was built. The victor had not magnanimity fo treat the 
vanquished as their heroic conduct deserved. In de- 
spite, however, of the cruelties inflicted on the city, she 
rose again to consldernbJe eminence. But the foundation 
of Alexandria, by diverting the commerce that had for- 
merly centered at Tyre into a new channt^f, gave licr an 
irreparable blow ; and she gradually declined till, con- 
sistently with the denunciation of the prophet, her 
palaces have been levelled with the dust, and sne has be- 
come “ a place for the spreading of nets iu the midst of 
the tea.” 

Commerce, Colonies, S(C. qf Tyre.— Phoenicia was one 
of the smallest countries of antiquity. It occupied that 
part of the Syrian coast which stretches from Aradus 
(the modern Rouad) on the N., to a little below I'yre on 
the S., a distance or about 60 leagues. Its breadth was 
much less considerable, being for the most part bounded 
by Mount Libanus to the K., and Mount Carmel on the 
S. The surface of this narrow tract was generally ruvgod 
and mountainous ; and the soil of the valleys, though 
moderately fertile, did not afford Sufficient stippHci of 
food to feed the pop. Libanus and its depcMwient ridges 
were, however, covered with timber suitable for ship 
building ; and besides Tyre and Sidon, Phoenicia pos- 
sessed the ports of Tripoli, Byblos, Berytus, Ac. In tills 
situation, occupying a country unable to supply tium 
with sufficient quantities of corn, hemmed in by moun- 
tains, and by powerful and warlike neigbl)our8, on the 
one hand, and having, on the other, the wide expanse of 
the Mediterranean, studded with islands, and surrounded 
by fertile countries, to invite the enterprise of her citi- 
xens, they were naturally led to engage In maritime and 
commercial adventures ; and became the boldest and 
most experienced mariners, and the greatest discoverers, 
of ancient times. * 

From the remotest antiquity, a considerable trade 
seems to have been carried on between the eastern and 
western worlds. The spices, drugs, precious stones, and 
other valuable products of Arabia and India have alw.iys 
been highly esteemed in Europe, and have exchanged for 
the gold and silver, the tin, wines, Ac. of the latter. At 
the first dawn of authentic history, we find Phoenicia the 
principal centre of this commerce. Her Inhahs. arc de- 
signated In the early sacred writings by the name of Ca- 
naanites, — a term which, in the language of the East, 
means merchants. The products of Arabia, India, Per- 
sia, Ac. wore originally conveyed to her by companies of 
travelling merchants, or caravans ; which seem to have 
been constituted iu the same way, and to^ave performed 
exactly the same part In the commerce of the East, m 
the days of Jacob, that they do at present. ( Gen. xxxvli. 
26., Ac.) At a later period, however, in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, tne Phcenldans, having formed an 
alliance with the Hebrews, acquired the ports of Elath 
and Exiongeber, at the N.B, extremity or Red .Sea. 
Here they fitted out fleets, which traded with the ports 
on that sea, and probably with those of Southern Arabia, 
the W. coast of fodia, and Ethiopia. The ship* ye y*" 
to have visited Ophir ; and a gr^ deal of 
been expended in attempting to determine the ojtai 
situatio%of that emporium or countiy. We agree, now- 
ever, wltn Heeren In thinking that ft was not the y"’® 
of any particular place; but that It was a sort of K • 
neral designation given to the coasts of Arabia, Inrti. . 
and Africa, bordering on the Indian Ocean ; , 

in the same loose way as we now use the tetms 
and West Indies. (See the chapter on the 
and Commerce of ike Pkanieiam, in the translation 

of Heeren’s work.) ^ 

The distance of the Red Sea from 
considerable, the conveyance of goods from th^« 
the other few land must have been 
To lessen thU inconvenience, the Tyrian, shor^ aue^ 

they got jMMsession of EUth and Eijongeber, seized 

Rblnocuu^ the port in the Mfediterrwiew nea 

the Rod Sea The products of Arabli^ India* Ac., t^‘nj 

carried thither bv the roost -’Sd^sy 

then put on board ships, and conveyed *>7,; 

voyage to Tyre. If we except the 

was wc shortest and most direct, and for that re 
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doul)f, the cheApeit, channel 1^ which the commerce be- 
twe<m Southern Asia and Europe could then be con- 
ducted. But it is not believed that the Phoenicians pos- 
sessed any permanent footing on the Red Sea after the 
death of Solomon. The want of it does not, however, 
seem to have sensibly affected their trade; and Tyre 
continued, till the foundation of Alexandria, to be the 
grand emporium for eastern products, with which it was 
supplied by caravans from Arabia, the bottom of the 
Persian Gulph, and from Babylon, by way of Palmyra. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians with the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean was still more extensive 
and valuable. At an early period they established settle- 
ments in Cyprus and Rhodes. The former was a very 
valuable acquisition, from its proximity, the number of 
its ports, its fertility, and the variety of its vegetable and 
inineriil productions. Having passed successively into 
Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, they proceeded to explore 
tlte southern shores of France and Spain, and the north, 
orn shores of Africa. They afterw ards adventured upon 
the Atlantic, and were the first people whose flag was 
displayed beyond the Pillars of Hercules.* 

Of the colonies of Tyre, Gadcs, now Cadiz, was one of 
the most ancient and important. It is supposed by M. do 
St. Croix to have originally .been distinguished by the 
name of Tartessus or Tarshish, mentioned in the sacre<l 
writings, (JJe VEtat et du Sort des Anciennes Cohmirs, 
p. M.) Heercn, on the other hand, contends, as in the 
e«se of Ophir, that by Tarshish is to be understood the 
whole southern part of Spain, which wa^ early occupi<-d 
and settled by Phoenician colonists. ( See also Ilurt, Cam- 
merce des Anciens, cap. 8.) At all events, how-ever, it is 
certain that Cadiz early became the centre of a commerce 
that extended all along the coasts of Europe as far as 
Uritain, and perhaps the Baltic. There can be no doubt 
that by the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, visited by the 
Phoenicians, is to be understood the Sciily Islands and 
('ornwall. The navigation of the Phoenicians, probably, 
also extended a considerable way along the western 
coast of Africa; of this, however, no details have 
reached us. 

But of all tho colonics founded bv Tyre, Carthage has 
been by far tlie most celebrated. It was at first only a 
simple factory ; but was materially increased by the ar- 
rival of a large body of colonists, forced by dissensions at 
home to leave their native land, about 883 years a. c. 
{St. Crou, p. 20.) Imbued with the enterprising mer- 
cantile spirit of their ancestors, the Carthaginians rose in 
no very long period to tho highest eminence as a naval 
and commercial state. The settlements founded by the 
Phandcians In Africa, Spain, Sicily, &c., gradually fell 
into their hands; and after the destruction of Tyre by 
Alexander, Carthage engrossed a large share of the com- 
merce of which it had previously been the centre. The 
history, commerce, and institutions of Carthage, and the 
misfortunes by which she was overwhelmed, have, how- 
ever, been already noticed in this work {See CAkTHAr.E) ; 
and we shall only, therefore, observe, that commerce, 
instead of being, as some shallow theorists have imagined, 
the cause of her deitline, was tho real source of her 
power and greatness; the means by which she w'us en- 
abled to w age a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate con- 
test with Rome herself for the empire of the world. 

The commerce and navigation of Tyre prol)nbly 
attained their maximum from G50 to 650 years n. c. 
At that period the Tyrians were the factors and mer- 
chants ol the civilised world : and they enjoyed an undis- 
P'hed pre-eminence In maritime affairs. The prophet 
Pzcklel (chap, xxvii.) has described in magnificent terms 
the glory of Tyre ; and has enumerated several of the 
most valuable productions found in her markets, and the 
countries whence they were brought. The fir trees of 
benlr (Hermon), the cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Ba- 
shan (the country to the B. of Galilee), the ivory of the 
the fineUnen of Egypt, and the purple and hya- 
cinth of the isles of Elishah (Peloponnesus), are specified 
the articles used lor her ships. The inhabitants 
01 bidon, Arvad (Aradus), Gebel (Byblos), served her as 
mariners and carpenters. ‘Gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, 
and vessels of brass ; slaves, horses, mules, sheep, and 
pats ; pmls, precious stones, and coral ; wheat, balm, 
noney, oil, spices, and gums ; wine, wool, and silk ; are 
mentioned us being brought Into the port of 'J’yre by sea, 
or to its markets by land, tVom Syria, Arabia, Damascus, 
other places, the exact site of 
which It is difficult to deterralne.f 
« nV. ’ to the inspire writer, was Tyre, tho 

waters,** before she was besieged by Ne- 
as has been already remarked, the 
ult of that siege did not affbot her trade, which was as 
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successfully^ and advantageously carried on from the new 
city as from the old. Inasmuch, however, as Carthage 
soon after began to rival her as a maritime and mercantile 
state, this may, perhaps, be considered as the a*ra of her 
greatest celebrity. 

It would not be easy to over-rate the beneficial Influ- 
ence of that extensive commerce from whicl« tho Phoeni- 
cians derived such immense wealth. It inspired tho 
people with whom they traded with new wants and de- 
sires, at the same time that it gave them the means of 
gratifying them. It every where jtave fresh life to in- 
dustry, and a new and powerful ijAuIns to invention. 
Tho rude uncivilised inhabs. of Gre^e, Spain, and Nor- 
thern Africa, acquired some knowledge of the arts and 
sciences practised by the Phoenicians ; and tlie advantages 
of which they were found to be productive secured their 
gradual though slow adv.anccment. 

Nor were the Phamicians celebrated only for their 
wealth, and the extent of their commerce and navigation. 
Their fame, and their right to be classed amongst those 
who have conferred the greatest benefits on mankind, 
rest on a still more unassailable foundation. Antiquity 
is unanimous in ascribing to them the invention and prac- 
tice of all those arts, sciences, and contrivances that faci- 
litate the prosecution of commercial undertakings. They 
are held to be the inventors of arithmetic, weights and 
measures, of money, of the art of keeping accounts, and, 
in short, of every thing that belongs to tho business of a 
counting-house. They were, also, famous for the inven- 
tion of ship-building and navigation ; for the discovery 
of glass ; for their manufactures of fine linen and tapestry; 
for their skill in architecture, and in the art of working 
metals and ivory ; and .still more for the Incomparable 
splendour and beauty of their purple dye. (Seeihe 
learned and invaluable work of the President de Coguet, 
Sur Ij'Origine des Lou, ^c., Eng. trans. vol.i. p. 2110., 
and vol. ii. pp. 06 — 100. ; see also the chapter of Heercn 
on the Manufactures and Land Commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians.) 

But the invention and dissemination of these highly 
useful arts form but a part of what the people of Europe 
owe to the Phtcnicians. It is not possible to say in what 
degree the religion of the Greeks was borrow' ed from 
theirs ; but that it was to a pretty large extent seems 
abundantly certain. Hercules, under tho name of Mel- 
cai thus, was the tutelar deity of Tyre ; and his expedi- 
tions along the shores of the Mediterranean, and to the 
straits connecting it with the ocean, seem to be merely a 
poetical representation of the progress of the Phoeniefan 
navigators, who introduced arts and eivilisation, and es- 
tablished the worshin of Hercules, wherever tiiey went. 
The temple erected in honour of the god at Gaaes was 
long regarded with peculiar veneration. 

The Greeks were, however, indebted to the Phoenicians, 
not merely for the rudiments of civilisation, but for the 
gre.'it instrument of its future progress — the gift of let- 
ters 1 No fact in ancient history is better established tlnm 
that a knowledge of alphabetic writing was first carried 
to Greece by PhoenicUn adventurers: and it may be 
safely affirmed, that this was the greatest boon any people 
ever received at the hands of another. 

Before quitting this subject, we may briefly .advert to 
the statement of Herodotus with respect to the circum- 
navigation of Africa by Phoenician sailors. The venera- 
ble father of history mentions, that a fleet fitted out by 
Necho, King of Egypt, but manned and commanded by 
Phoenicians, took its departure from a port on the Red 
Sea, at an epoch which is believed to correspond with 
the year 604 before the Christian aera, and that, keeping 
always to the right, they doubled the southern promon- 
tory of Africa ; and returned, after A voyage of 3 years, 
to Egypt, by the Pillars of Hercules. {Herod, lib. iv. 
542.) Herodotus further mentions, that they related 
that, in sailing round Africa, they had the sun on their 
right hand, or to the north — a circumstance wrhich ho 
frankly acknowledges seemed incredible to him, but 
which, as every one is now aware, must have been the 
case if tho voyage were actually performed. 

Many loarne<i and able writers, and particularly Gos- 
selln {llechcrches sur la Geographic Sysihnatique et Po- 
iitivedfs Anciens, tome i. pp. 204—217. ), have treated this 
account as fabulous. But the objections of Gosselin 
have ^en successfully answered in an elaborate note by 
Larchcr {Uerodote, tomeiii. pp. 458— 464,ed. 1802) ; and 
Major Rcnnell has sufficiently demonstrated the practi- 
cability of the vo)'age. {Geographv qf Herodotus, p. 682, 
Ac.) Without entering upon this discussion, we may 
observe, that not one of those who que.stion the authen- 
ticity of the account given by Herodotus presume to 
doubt that the Phcenlcians brave<l the boisterous seas on 
the coasts of Spain, Gaul, and Britain ; and that they had, 
partially at least, explored the Indian Ocean. But the 
ships and teamen that did this much, might, undoubtedly, 
unoer favourable circumstances, double the Cape of Good 
Hope. The relation of Hefodotus has, l>eside8, such an 
appe.'xraiH'O of good faith, and the circumstance which 
he duubu, of the navigators having the sun on the right. 
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«AmU so stroof « eoatrm»tion of Its truth, that there 
really teemt no reasonable ground for doubting that the 
Phcenidans preceded, by %(X)0 years, Vasco de Gama In 
his perilous enterprise. ( we have borrowed this article 
fWMn the ComfMercta/ Diet.) 

TYROL aud VORARLBBRG (an. RhaHa, with part 
of JVor^nwn), a prov. of the Austrian empire, princi- 
pally between the 46th and 48th degrees of N. lat., and 
the 10th and 13th of E. long. ; having £., the archd. of 
Austria (Saisburg, Ac.), and Carinthia ; S., the Lorn- 
bardo- Venetian ki^dom ; W., Switzerland (the Gri- 
sons, Ac.) and thol^ncip. of Liechtenstein i and N., 

Bavaria. Length, £. to W., about 120 m. ; average 
tireadth somewhat less than 100 m. Area estimated at 
about 11,000 sq. m. Pop., in 1838, 831,298. This country 
may be regarded as an extension of Switzerland towards 
the £!. It is traversed hi its whole extent by the main 
ridge of the Alps, which has here some of its loftiest ; 
aummits, including, among others. Mount Orteler j 
12,823 ft., and the Gross Gluckner 1^567 ft. above the 
level of the sea. This grand chain separates the waters 
that flow N. to the Rhine and the Upper Danube from 
those that flow S. to the .Po and the Adriatic, and the 
Lower Danube. But, exclusive of this gigantic chain, 
aa Inferior cliain from 50 to 60 m. S. of the latter divides 
the country into three portions : the Valley of the Inn, 
to the N. of the High Alps : that of the Dravc, between 
the High Alps and me inferior chain ; and the country to 
the S. of the latter drained by the Adige, Piave, and other 
rivers flowing into the Adriatic. The Vorarlberg, N.W. 
from the Tyrol, forms part of the basin of the Rhine, 
being drained by the III and Bregens, and bounded on 
the N.W. by the Lake of Constance. Tlicre are many 
•mail lakes in the country, but none is of any conse- 
quence ; the Achensee, in the S., is the principal. The 
climate is very various. To the N. of the High Alps, 
aud in the intermediate district, or valley of the Dravc, it 
is very severe. Some very extensive mountain tracts are 
covered with Immense glaciers and the accumulated 
snows of ages. The medium temperature of the year 
at luDSbriu^ is about .W ; at Botzen, or Bolzano, 57^ 

Fahr. But the narrow valleys in tiie S., whScii unite 
with the plain of Lombardy, are very hot in summer ; 
and frequently, indeed, experience, the sirocco. In ge- 
neral, the spring and summer arc wet, aud autumn is the j 
mmt agreeable season. | 

The central chain of the Alps is composed chiefly of j 
wvauite, flanked on either side w ith a tone of slate, over- 
lapped iiy limestone : the accompanying range.v on both 
the N. aud S. sides are mostly calcareous. Estimating 
tl>e total extent of l.and in the prov. at almut 7,000,000 
oertw, it has Ijcen distributed in Becker's HandeVs Lett. 
ctJiti Vienna, 1836, as follows: viz., cultivated or arable 
lami, 536, .‘>20 acres ; vineyards, 78,636 do. ; meadows and 
gardens, 61.5,620 do. ; commons, 922..VJ3 do. ; and forests, 

5,767,496 do, making in all >i4,9i:0,873 acres ; leaving, 
oonsaquentiy. above 2,000,000 acres of land occupied by 
inaccessible mountains, glaciers, aud snow-tracts. The 

f >roducts and husbandry in the S. are much the same as 
n the N. parts of Lombardy. In other parts of the 
Tyrol, maize, wheat, and pulse are grown in the bot- 
toms, and scanty crops of buckwheat, rye, and oats on 
the mountain sides ; out the produce of corn is tnaufli- 
cimt for the consumption. The Tyrol is in fact, like 
the greater part of Switzerland, a pastoral country : tho 
chief wealth of its inhabs. consisting in their caUic and 
other live stock. The cattle are kept in the vallevs 
throughout the winter, but are in spring driven to the 
uplands, proceeding nigher and higher as the lower 
meadows become exhausted and the upper divested of 
•now; and returning again in September. The meadows 
rielding the thickest grau are set aside for a hay crop. 

The hay, when cut, is carefully dried under cover, and 
stored up In sheds ; but it Js quite Insufficient for the 
winter supply of the cattle, ro;uw of which have to be fed 
on maize stalks, ash leaves, Ac. In the circle of Roverodo, 
and other parts of the country adioining Italy, a good 
many silk-worms are reared : and the annual average 
producf of lilk is estimated at 3,209 centners. The 
rearing of canary-birds, though apparently an insignificant 
branch of industry, is pretty extensively carried on at 
Imst, and other places in the valley of the Inn ; and, in 
iket, the T|to 1 supplies must parts of Europe with these 
songsters. Among the wild animals are wolves, wild 
boars, and bears : the clefts of the rocks afford shelter 
CO' the marmots ; and the chamois finds refuge on the 
highest summits, or in placet secure from the approach 

of the hunter. l AZivwnr., hm w* v* y--; Aril 

The precious metals and copper arc met with; but having N. Londonderry, K- 
they arc of little Importance. Iron and salt arc abundant Monaghan and I'^irniwiagh, and W. Hone 
In certain districts; aud though mining industry be In a ' 
rattier backward state are produced In considerable 
quantities. Silk Is manufactured in the S.; next to 
which. Iron wire, plates, nails, and other kinds ot hard- 
ware are the pri:^pai prodfleu. l.<eathcr, linen fabrics, 
wooden artli^ (some of which are executed with great 
ikill, and display much iogeauiCy), gtaM, paper, toys, 
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and (at Innsbruck, Imtt, Ac.) some cotton goods, are 
produced. But the principal exports are cattle, cheese 
silk, iron, salt, wine, timber, tobacco, and other raw 
produce, In return for corn and most sorts of manufac- 
tured goods. The Inhabs. are exceedingly industrious 
Ingenious, and inventive ; but the jioverty of the coui>! 
try obliges them, notwithstanding, to migrate in great 
numbers; and several thousands annually leave their 
homes for Swabia, Bavaria, Italy, and more distant 
countries, where they exercise various fiinctions, and 
continue for a longer or shorter time till, by dint of 
econdmy, they have saved what they suppose will main- 
tain them at home, when they Immediately return, a 
considerable transit trade is carried on across the Ty. 
roleso Alps, between Italy and thaS. parts of Germany, 
The principal route for this is by the road over the Broiu 
ner pass, between Innsbruck and Brixen ; and thence to 
Bolzano and Koveredo. At its highest point this road 
attains to an elevation of 4,634 ft. At the W. extremity 
of the Tyrol is the famous military road over Monte 
Stelvio, rising to the prodigious height of 8,960 ft. above 
the sea 1 being tho highest elevation 4>( any carriage 
road in Eurojie. 

In the official registers of the Austrian empire, Tyrol 
bears only tho appellatiun of county ; but it has it.s own 
diet composed of four orders of merabers-rthe clergy 
nobility, the deputies of the towns, and those of the 
peasantry, all of whom assemble in one chamber. No 
new tax can be Imposed without the consent of tins 
body ; and when it is granted, the sovereign is boumi t(» 
make an explicit acknowledgment that the states miKlit 
have refused it had they chosen. In addition to tlic 
states, there exists a permanent deputation and trilnmal, 
in which the jicasantry are represented. The only im- 
posts arc a land tax, payaide indiscriminately l)y all 
classes, and a charge on the higher classes, consisting of 
a per centage on pensions, tithes, and rents. 

The Tyrol is divided into seven circles, their ciiicf 
towns being Botzen, Schwatz, Imst, Bruneck, 'J\pnt, 
Koveredo, and Bregenz ; in each of which is a court of 
justice. Innsbruck is the general cap. and the seat of 
the highest judicial tribunal. The pop, is alnjost wJiolly 
K. Catholic, under the superlutendewce of ten bishops 
subordinate to the archbishop of Salzburg. 

The character of the Tyfolese is said to contrast fa- 
vourably with that of the Swiss. In the N. or (Jerman 
portion of the country they are neither so fawning nor 
mercenary as the latter ; and in the S. they approach tho 
Italian standard In their manners and disposition as 
well as their language. Though quite as nttar hed to 
personal and national liberty us the Swiss, the Tyrolese 
have always bc*en steadfast adherents of Austria ; ami, 
tiext to the archducliy, the Tyrol may be dipciule<l ijpon 
as the prov. most likely to remain firmly attached to tlii! 
House of Hanshiirg In the event of any future dismem- 
berment of the empire. But tho Austriiins draw little 
or no disposable military force from the Tyrol. Us 
inhabs. form an irregular militia, and act with the 
greatest vigour and alacrity in the dofence of their 
country; but their natural repugnance to a disciplined 
military life fs to great, tluU all attempts to extend tho 
conscription to this prov. have hitherto proved unsuc- 
cessful. Of late, indeed, a part of the regiment of Jiinns, 
raised In the Tyrol for its own defence, l>as been removed 
Into another prov. ; btit this measure apijears to have 
produced much dissatisfaction. 

The dress of the peasantry is peculiar. The principal 
finery of the men consists of a straw hat oniainciUetl 
with ribands and nosegays : the dress of the women con- 
sists of a thick and short gown, stockings with cross 
stripes, and a cap tapering ui the shape of a sugar-Inat. 
Music and dancing, rifle- shooting and athletic exerosos, 
are the fevourlte amusements of the Tyrolese ; in an 
which they excel. , 

From the fall of the Roman empire, this region 
to be pemtanently united under one l»ead till 128» ; n 
long after which peric^, It passed by Inheritance to t 
dukes of Austria, to whose descendants It , 

belonged, with the exceptloif of tlie period from 
1814. From 1806 to 1809, it belonged to Bnvarla. i » 
government of tho Bavarians was, however, ''^7 . ^ 
turbod; ai^ the Tyrolese under Hofer 
doubtful contest with them and the I* ,iie 
when Hofer, having been taken and it 

Tyrol was governed by the French till 1814, 
reverted to Austria {dustrian Aat. hncyc.) Beit, 
Mtsltc-Brun,tic.) , , , j Ulster 
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much subdivided. Tillage farms small, and generally 
held under partnership leases ; and it is almost needless 
to add that wherever this is the case agriculture is 
execrable. A great deal of work is done by the spade ; 
and where ploughs ore used, they are sometimes drawn 
by horses, bullocks, and milch cows, all yoked together I 
Potatoes and oats, the principal crops. Cattle and sheep 
very Inferior. “ Tenants may do what they will in 
regard to the management of their farms, If they only 
pay the rent.” {Poor Inauiry, Append. F., p. 323.) 
Average rent of land, 14s. 6rf. an acre. Habitations of 
the bulk of the people extremely mean ; they live prin- 
cipally on oatmeal and potatoes, rarely tasting butchers* 
meat. Linen manufacture pretty generally diflbsed. 
A coal mine is wrought between Dungannon and Stew- 
artston, but the coal is Inferior. There is a good pottery 
near Dungannon. This is one of tlie counties in which 
illicit distfilatlon was most prevalent. Principal rivers, 
Blackwatcr, Foyle, Ballinderry, with several others of 
Inferior importance. 

Tyrone contains 4 baronies, and 3A parishes ; and 
returns 3 mems. to the H. of C., being 2 for the co., 
and 1 for the bor. of Dungannon. Registered electors 
for the co. in 1839-40, 3,694. In 1831 Tyrone had M.GOTi 
inhab. houses, 67,036 families, and 304,468 inhabs., of 
whom 149,410 were males, and 155,0.68 females. 

TYSDRUS or TYSDRA, an ancient and consider- 
able, but now ruined, city of N. Africa, Reg. of Tunis, at 

S resent represented by the Inconsiderable vill.ige of K1 
emme, 110 m. S. by F. Tunis, and 30 m. W. By S. the 
port of Mehadiah, or Africa. The walls of the ancient 
town may still be distinctly traced, and it comprises, 
besides the hmndations of temples aiul other buildings, 
the mutilated fragments of columns, statues, &c. Rut 
the distinguishing feature of the place, and that which 
gives it all its present interest, is its superb amphi- 
theatre. This noble ruin, tlie exterior of which is in a 
hiyli state of preservation, is of vast size and magni- 
ficence, being 429 ft. In lenptb, by 3G8 ft. in breadth, and 
90 ft. in heignt, so that it is inferior only, in respect of 
magnitude, to the Colosseum and tho ampliitheatre of 
Verona. It consisted originally of 64 arches, and 4 rows 
of columns of the Composite order, placed .above eacli 
otlier. At each extremity was a grand entrance ; but 
one of these, with an arch on <;ithcr side, was destroyed, 
about a century ago, by one of the beys of Tunis, to pre- 
vent the ruin being occupied as a fortress by his rebel- 
lious subjects. 'The arena is nearly circular. There 
are no inscriptions by which we may learn the date or 
founders of tnis magnificent structure ; but Dr. Shaw 
supposes, from Its similarity to other structures of the 
same jieriod, that it is of tho age of the Antonines ; and 
as the elder Gordian was proclalined emperor in 'Tysdrus, 
he concludes that he may, probably out of gratitude to 
the citizens, have presented them with this grand struc- 
ture for the celebration of those barbarous sports then 
so much in fashion. {Travels, p. 117,4to. cd. ; see also 
Temple's Excursions in Algiers and TuniSt 1 . 150.) 


UDINE, a town of Austrian Italy, cap. dcleg. Udine 
or Friuli, on the Roja, 60 m. N.E. Venice. Pop., in 
1837, 19, 7W. {Berghaus.) It is fortified and well built, but, 
from its situation in a wide and level plain, its external 
til>i>earance has nothing striking. Its streets are lined 
with arcades ; and in the great square is a fine monu- 
ment in commemoration of the treaty of Campo Formlo 
^hlch village is in the immediate neighbourhood). 
Principal buildings, the cathedral, with some handsome 
marble columns and bas-reliefs, two par. cluirches, tho 
Chief guard-house, surmounted by a tower and two Iron 
figures to strike the hours, the town-hall, bishop’s pa- 
jace, a good opera-house, Ac. The old castle, on ele- 
middle of tho town, is now a prison, 
during their occupation, constructed sevc- 
imi*’ 1 otherwise embellished the town, 

^aine is the seat of the provincial assembly and superior 
* lyceum, a gymnasia, a high school, 
seminaiy and library, a society of agriculture, 
^®***i? •’ wylums, Ac. The inhabs. are princi- 
bnin V* trade, but they also manufacture 

P*?®*"* mad liqueurs. {Ami. Nai. 

m SOUTH. Sfe IIniiiUDES. 

liin nr seaport of Finland, cap. 

mniitK name, on a peninsula at the 

Torino of Bothnia, 68 ra. S.S.K. 

is B is regularly built, and 

Its principal commercial town of the prov. 

with sLT'fc part choke^d up 

exwrw^j» pitch, tar, flth, and 
quemii/^ni5 wai in 1606. and has fre- 

quently suffered from fire, by which It was nearly do- 
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•troyed on May 26., 1822. {Schnitxler^ La Russfe y Por- 
sart.) 

ULM, a ft-ontler town of Wirtemburg, cap, ciro. Da- 
nube, on the Danube w'here it begins to be navigable, 
45 m. S.E. Stuttgard, and 44 m. W. by N, Augsburg. 
Pop. about 14, GW. It has an antiquated appearance, 
and, though it has some traific, a garrison, Ac., it is dull. 
The cathedral, a fine Gothic building, has an unfinished 
tower, .3.37 Germ. ft. in height. The body of the buiId-< 
Ing is 416 ft. in length, 166 ft. in breadth, the nave being 
152 ft. in height {Stein), so that it is larger than any 
other church in Germany. This eWfice was erected, be- 
tween 1377 and 1494, at the sole expense of the citizens 
of Ulm. It has some beautiful stained glass and carved 
work, and a tablet commemorating a showman’s feat of 
the F.mpcror Maximilian, in 1492, who is said to have 
stood on the parapet of the tower, on one foot, balancing 
a coach-wheel with the other ! Several other buildings 
are worthy of notice, as the town-hail, government and 
custom houses, corn-hall, and arsenal. Ulm has a gym- 
nasium, a large and richly-endowed hospital, a female 
orphan asylum, and the house of correction for the 
circle. Tobacco pipe-bowls, linen fabrics, leather, paper, 
vinegar, Ac., are made by the inhabs., many of whom 
also engage in horticulture, boat-building, the transit 
of goods, and the rearing of snails for export to Bavaria 
and Austria. Large quantities of Rhenish, Swiss, and 
otlier wines, are brought thither to be shipped down the 
Dmiubc. Ulm was formerly strongly fortified, and a 
military post of importance. {Berghaus ; Metnminger'a 
Wiirtemhura ; Spencer's Germany.) 

In 180.5, Ulm was the theatre of some most important 
military events. Austria, having declared war against 
France, pushed forward a strong arfny into Bavaria, 
under General Mack, who established his head quarters 
at Ulm. But Napoleon having succeeded by a series of 
masterly manoeuvres in cutting off Mack’s communica- 
tions with Austria, the latter was cooped up in tlie city 
witli all that portion of his army, amounting to about 
26,000 men, tliat had not already fallen into tho hands of 
the French. Considering the strength of the place, and 
the numbers of the garrison, a vigorous resistance might 
liave been anticipated ; but, instead of this. Mack capi- 
tulated on tlie 17th of October, and delivered up tlie 
town, and his army as prisoners of war, without so much 
as firing a shot 1 

ULSTER, one of the provinces into which Ireland is 
divided, and the most northerly, comprising the cos. 
of Donegal. Londonderry, Antrim, TyT^fio* Ferma- 
nagh, Monaghan, Armagh, Down, and Cavan. 

ULVEllS’TONE.amarket-townand par. of England, 
luuid. Furness, co. Lancaster, about 2 m. rrom the W. 
side of the embouchure of the Levon in Moreramlie bay, 
on a tract apparently abandoned by the sea, 14 m. N.W. 
Lancaster. Area of par., 29,100 acres. Pop., in 1831, 
7,741. Of late years the tow n has greatly improved : it 
has now a neat theatre, two subscription libraries, news 
and assembly-rooms, Ac. ; and, besides the par. church. 
Trinity Church has been erected within these few years. 
The livlng.s of both are perpetual curacies, in the gift of 
— Br.iddyll, Esq. ; that of the par. Is worth I49A, and 
that of Trinity Church 143/. a year. The par. church is 
a handsome modern structure, in the style that prevailed 
inlthe time of Henry VIII., with a good altar-piece ot 
the De.scent from the Cross, and an E. window of stained 
glass. There are also meeting-houses for Dissenters, and 
some public schools of a minor kind. In 1795 a canal was 
cut from the river Leven, by which vessels of 4(*0 tons 
reach a large basin, and load or unload close to the town. 
The inhabs. principally manufacture cotton goods, can- 
vass hats, Ac., and are occupied in conveying coastwise 
copper and iron ore, limestone, corn, and slates; tho 
latter being exported in large quantities. Ulverstono 
belongs to the port of Lancaster. It is the seat of petty 
sessions for the hundr<*d, manorial courts for the recovery 


of debts under 40s., I'C. „ . , , . 

UNITED STATES (THE), a federal republic, and 
the leading state of N. America, and indeed of the Ame- 
rican continent, ranking immediately after t^e great 
powers of Europe. 'I ne 11 . States claim the sove- 
relgutv' over a vast portion of the N. American continent, 
stretching fiom the Atlantic on the E. to the Tacific on 
theW., between the British territories on the N . and 
those of Mexico and Texas on the S., and 
the 2.5th and 49th degs. of N. lat., add the 66th and 124th 
of W. Ion. But the States themselves extend only be- 
tween the 29th and 47th degs. of lat., and the 67th and 
95111 of Ion., having, N., Canada, from which they are 
mostly divided by the St. Lawrence and the great lakes ; 
W. tho Wisconsin and Sioux territories, and the State of 
Texas; S. the Gulph of Mexico; and E. the Atlantic 
Ocean. The total area of that portion of this vast terrl. 
tory which has been divided into states and territories 
may be estimated at about 1,100,000 sq. m., the pop., in 
1840, having amounted to 17,062,566. (See posl.) , 

r .yueal Ucographt/.— The entire territory Iwlongmg 
tolhi’ U. Stales is dividctl into ihfcc regions, the At-y 
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liilVtic slope, tjie Mississippi and Missouri basin, and the 
Pacific Slope, by two ra^s of ifiountalns, the Appala* 

Chian chidn towards the B ., and the Rocky Mountains in 
the W. The Appalachian or Alleghany chain is more re* 
markable for length than height ; it extends from the 
state of Mississippi. N.E. through the states of Alabama, 

Georgia, Tennessee, N. Carolina. Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, Vermont, Ac., for about 1,200 m., at a 
variable distance of from 70 to 300 m. from the Atlantic, 
and consists of several parallel ranges of an average 
aggregate breadth of about 100 m. The mean height of 
the Aileghanies is not more than from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, 
about half of which consists of the elevation of the moun* 
tains above the adjacent plain, and the rest of the eleva* 
lion of the latter above the sea. The White Mountains, 
in New Hampshire, which belong to this chain, reach a 
height of more than 7,000 ft. , and are the loftiest within the 
limit of the States. Tlie Black Mountain, in N. Carolina, 
is said to rite 6,476 (t. above the sea ; and many other 
sumnits reach 6,000 ft. and upwards. The Rocky Moun* 
tdlns are a prolongation of the great Mexican Cordillera, 
and of considerably greater elevation than the Appalachian 
chain. Their average height may be about 8,000 ft. above 
the Pacific, parallel to whicli they extend ; but some of 
their summits attain to 10,000 or 12,000 ft. The Atlantic 
slope, the Aileghanies, and the country nearly to the E. 
bank of the Mississippi, was, in its native state, almost 
covered by a continuous forest ; and by far the greater 
proportion of it stiil remains in the same condition. W'est 
of this is the immense prairie or grassy region, of a still 

S reoter extent, and occupying all the central part of S. 

merica to an uncertain limit northward, and westward 
to near the Rocky or Chlppewayan chain. Here com* 
mences a barren region of sand and gravel several hun. 
dred m. in length, by, perhaps, 300 in width, llie Pacific, 
like the Atlantic sloj>e, of wnii * ' ‘ 


Philadelphia, 620 { of New York and Cincinnati, nearh 
64®; of Natches, 65®; and of Cantonment Brooke, in 
Florida, 72®. Lander, &c., i. 226-269.) The nre- 
valent winds are from the N. W.. S.W., and S.E. THa 
first is by far the driest and coldest, and predominates 
in winter. Tlie second prevails throughout the basin of 
the Mississippi for most part of the year, except during 
about 3 months of tiie winter season. Tiio N.E. wind 
brings moisture, particularly in the N. port of the Union, 
llie rains are much heavier than in most parts of 
Europe, resembling, rather, the torrents of tropical 
countries. According to Darby, 4he mean annual fall of 
rain In the United States is uoout 37^ inches ; that of 
N. W. Europe amounting to 31’32 inches ; but evapora- 
tion is quicker, and there are more dry days in the year 
in the United States than in Great Britain. 

rcgetable Products. — The forests of the E. section of 
this great territory comprise 140 different kinds of treeg, 
of which 80 are said to attain the height of 60 ft. and up-’ 
wards. Among them are numerous species of oak, ash, 
and pine, the hickory and tulip tree, American cypress] 
and plane ; several magnolias, walnuts, «d’C. In respect 
to its vegetable proilucts, the country may be dividoil 
into the following regions : — 


hich the Columbia or Oregon 
territory forms a vnuft. Is densely wooded, but It is little 
frMueuted and is only partially explored. 

The rivers of the United States are of prodigious 
ma^itude and importance. The principal are the Mis* 
si^ppi and Missouri, which, with their tributarios. the 
Ohio, Arkansas, Red River, &c., give to the Interior of 
the United States an extent of inland navigation, and 
a facility of communicatioo, unequalled, perhaps, and 
certainly not surpassed, in any other continent. (See 
ani^,p.Z\l.) The Alabama, Appalachicola,, &c., flow, 
like the Mississippi, into the Gulph of Mexico ; the Ala- 
tamaha. Savannah, Capo Fear. Roanoke, Potomac, Sus. 
Quehannah, Delaware, Hudson, Connecticut, Penobscot, 
ac„ into the Atlantic ; and the Oswego. Cuyahoga, 
Maumee, &c., into the great lakes of the St. Lawrence 
basin. Most of these rivers have been described in the 
articles on the several States traversed by them. 

Except the great lakes SursRioR, Mi< uioan, Ac., in 
the basin of the St. Lawrence, noticed in separate 
articles In this work, no lake%f any very considerable 
fixe is comprised within the limits of the United 
States. The largest is Lake Champlain, between New 
York and Vermont ; there are, however, numerous 
smaller lakes in New York, Maine, and some of the 
other N.W. states. In the Wiscon.vJn territory, also, W. 
of Lake Michigan, many small lakes are scattered over 
the surCsce ; and there are a few, also, la the Oregon 
territory. 

llie coast of the Atlantic is indented by many noble 
bays, as those of Possamaquoddy, Massachussetts, Dela- 
ware, Chesapeake, Ac. ; and several extensive and shel- 
tered inlets are fonped by the islands off the coast, the 
piiocipal of which are Loiig Island .Sound, near New 
York, and Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, In N. Caro- 
lina. The coast of the Gulph of Mexico, presents, also 
many valuable inlets and b^k waters ; and there are 
some, though fewer, on the shores of the great lakes. 
Altogether, the UniU>d States are Airnished with some 
of the finest harbours In the world. (Encvc. Americana; 
F.ncyc, qf Gcog., American edit. ; Daroy^i View of /Ae 
17 . Statei.) 

Climate. -^In a country extending through 20 degrees 
of tat., aa(j^ nearly 30 of long., the climate must, of neces- 
sity, vary considerably. In the N., on the banks of the 
St. I»awrence, the winter is severe ; durinjg this season 
the snow is tufllcicntly abundant to aduilt the use of 
sledges, and the ice on the rivers strong enough to bear 
the passage of horses and waggons. In summer, on the 
contrary, the heat is proportionally oppressive. As far 
8. as New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersepr, Ac., the 
thermometer falls In winter below xoro ; rising, in sum- 
mer, to nearly 100® Faiir. 'I'he climate of the Atlantic 
coast, between the 41st and 46th degrees of lat., is colder 
ill winter and warmer to summer, by nearly 10 degrct'i. 
than the parts of Europe under tlie same parallels ; ana 
even at New Orleans, where the summer heats are in» 
tense, a winter selaotn passes without frost. Snow, 
however, rarely fells furtnor 8. than lat. 30® ; nor is it 
often seen 8. of the Potomac river, except on moon, 
taint. {Kncyc. A/ner.) Accxirding to Berahaus, the 
imNui annual temp, of Albany is about 49® Fahr* ; of 


SoMthem t 
ifroni lat. 360 to 27® 


Birrh, American elm, red and ulu’tc v'inc, 
numeruuo willuw-t, fu^'ar, and olher m i(tl>s;| 
many heriiatcnuM plams common lo N, Kii 
rope and Siberia: few climbing or pctuliiir 
aquatic ptams. . 

[Ntimeron* oaks, hlclror>-, and ft»h tro»>s, VV.l 
plane, white c«d.tr, fewer wiliow!i, ta*.>afrci'isJ 
witrb hazel, reil maple, yellow bin li, nwrt\ 
climbing and herltaceou* plonU, and many 
tine flowering aquatics. 

Many of the foreoning, derfdnons cjpre s, Caro- 
iina poplar. Magntilia t^rundUloru, live uak, 
•wamp hickory ; rery many cliiril.infr, Iipi ():i 
ceouit, and aquatic plants. S. of Ini. '^7 ilie 
character of N. America iiiergr» in that of] 
tropical vegetation. * 


Apples, pears, cherries, plums, Ac,, flourish in the 
N. ; pomegranates, melons, figs, grapes, olives, almonds, 
oranges, Ac., in the S. section. Maize is grown from 
Maine to Louisiana, and wheat throughout the Union ; 
tobacco as far N. as about lat. 40®, and in the W. States 
S. of Ohio. Cotton is not much raised N. of 37®, though 
it grows to 39®. Rice Is cultivated in Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and as far N. as 8t. Louis in Missouri. The 
sugar-cane grows as high as .33®, but does not thoroughly 
succeed beyond 31® 30'. The vine and mulberry tree 
grow in various parts of the Union ; oats, rye, and 
barley In all the N. and tlie mountainous parts of the S. 
states ; and hemp, flax, and hops, In the \V. and middle 
states, llie cultivation of these crops, Ac. will be treated 
of hereafter. 

The Animiu Kingdtrtn comprises the bison {Unis 
Americimus), wbidi is found roaming over the vast 
plains W. of the Mississippi, in herds, conjectured soinc- 
timea to amount to 10,(X)0 head : the moose, or American 
elk (Cervus alces), the prong-homed antelope, peculiar 
to N. America; the Virginian deer, cougar, black and 
grisly bears, American fox ( I'ttlpet fulvus), racoon, 
opossum, beaver, skunk, glutton, Ac. Among the birds 
are the white-headed eagle, several vultures, and a great 
number of birds common to the old world, thougli few ‘u 
the wading species resemble those of Eurow. 1 he alh- 
;ator {Croc, iucius) Is a native of the S. states, out 
does not occur N. of the Carollnas and the R^***," 

The rattle-snake is among the serpents of the Unucu 
States, and the siren is a native of the muddy p®nl» 
Georgia and Carolina. Cod, mackerel, 
abound on the shores; and shell-fish are partjcul. y 
abundant in tlm rivers of the Mississippi basin, i 
mestic animals of the States are the same as in Lurop . 
(Encyc. of Geog., Amcr. edit.) 

a^gi and Minernis.^ The 

sist of granite, which is also very prevalent in the grwtor 

part oiNew liampshire and Maine, 
and greenstone occur in the 

Chian chain ; gneiss forms the upper .mniuits 

York and New Jersey ; roost of the " 3 ®,“,“*®*" ® ,"Se • 

8. of the JunlaU river consist of 
and taicose mica, chlorite, and slates, wit f ^ 
line limestone and serpentine. He bo Union, 

the primary belt, In^the mjddle a 

tnsHiun i®r«.aaoni. fla«;k these 
rocks In 'many places. S^ndary cor- 


Blue limestone.* red sandstone, these 

measures, and other transition R^*^®2lft”occupy by 
rocks In many places. Secondary lor- 
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been found in matty parti, of the Atlantic slope, and in 
Alabama, Ac. ; in the 8. part of the MiisiMlppl basin; 
but they seem to be almost exclusively confined to those 
reruns. The molt extensive and remarkable alluvial 
tnict is that around the mouth of the Mississippi. If we 
except a few small insulated fields, all the bituminous 
coal in the U. States lies W. of the Appalachian chain, 
where a vast series of coal-beds stretch from the moun- 
tains wcstw'ard through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
parts of Kentucky and Alabama, into the state of Mis- 
souri, and even at far as 200m. beyond the Mississippi 1 
The coal best suited foynanufactures, &c., lies at the N. 
extremity of this great neld, in Pennsylvania, and in the 
W. part of Virginia, the E. part of Ohio, and Illinois. Nu- 
merous salt springs exist in New York, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the W. states. Iron is distributed most 
nbundantly thro^h the coal measures in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, Tennessee, &c., where the ore contains 
from 2.5 to 33 per cent, of metal, though it has hitherto 
been little wrought. It also abounds in the N.W. states, 
and in one part of Vermont the ore Is said to yield 78 per 
cent, of iron of the best quality. A large proportion of 
the ore found in this part of the Union is magnetic. The 
produce of pig iron, in 1830, was estimated at lOl.-'iSG 
tons ; and as tlie make has increased rapidly In the in- 
terval, it may now (1842) be probably estimated at 
300,000 tons. Lead is next in importance : it is found 
in various places, especially In Missouri, the Wisconsin 
territory, and Illinois ; and its average annual produce 
may estimated at almut 32,000,000 lbs. In some parts of 
tlie Wisconsin territory the lead ore is so very rich as to 
yield from 00 to 70 per cent, of lead. Gold has been found 
in certain parts of Virginia, both Carollnas, Georgia, and 
Tennessee ; but Its importance has been much exagge- 
rated : the vatue of the quantity produced, which, in 1H34, 
jimounted to 89H,000doll., had fallen off in 1840 to 176,766 
doll. Copper, zinc, manganese, with lime, building-stone, 
Ac., constitute the other chief mineral products. Sub- 
slaiioes of volcanic origin appear to be rarely, if ever, 
found In the U. States E. of the Rocky Mountains. We 
subjoin the following returns with regard to mines and 
uiincral products, as ascertained hy the marshals em- 
ployed to take the late census : — 

MINES. 

Iron. Fiirnaccfs .... S14 

'i'ciM of cast Iron pr<xluoed • - 886, WS 

Forge* and rolling-mills - • 7!»5 

Har iron produced, tons • • iy7,8.‘73 

Tons of fuel consurnc«l • - l,-58K,lt0 

Numt)«r of men emplojed • - 30, 497 

('apital inresied ... 80,13*2,131 dolls. 

Lkap. Smelting-houses ... I <20 

Pounds produced ... 31,839, 4.'>3 

Number of men employed - - 1, 017 

('apUal invcbted . - . I,3lfi,766 dolls. 

CoAt. Antl»raclte coal, tons - - 803,089 

Men employed ... 3,013 

Capltsl invested ... 4 ,3/)3,602 dolls. 

Mituminout coal, bushels • • 27,(i03,l91 

Men employed ... 3,708 

t^Aphal invested ... 1,108,108 dolls. 

Sii.T. bushels produced ... 6,179,174 

Men employed ... V,303 

Capital invested ... 6,998,043 dolls. 

Pomdation. — The progress of population in 
the u. States has been rapid bcyoiKl any previous 
example. This, how'ever, may be easily ex- 
plained, from the peculiar circumstances under 
which they have been placed. They have the 
good fortune to possess an all but boundless ex- 
tent of fruitful soil, and a climate which, as it is, 
speaking generally, neither too hot nor too cold, 
is most favourable to the exercise of industry ; 
they aie, also, well situated* for commerce, and 
^*yoy an almost unequalled extent of inland 
navigation ; and at the period of its discovery 
this vast country, possessing such natural ad- 
vantages, was occupied only by a few thousand 
miserable savages. The colonists who left this 
America had, therefore, after 
the difllcultics incident to the foundation of the 
first settlements had been got over, unparalleled 
j^portunities for increasing in wealth and popu- 
^*^^1 carried with them the science 

and the arts of the most civilized nations of 
the old world; and they applied them to the 
culture of a virgin and unoccupied soil. Each 
colonist got as much land as he could cultivate 
or occupy without being subject to any charge 
tor lordship or rent, at the same time that his 
quite inconsiderable. In fact, all 
that the colonists had to^po was to provide for 
tlieir internal government, as Britain took upon 


herself and defrayed the cost of their defence 
' against foreign aggression. She, also, supplied 
them with manuractured products at the lowest 
possible rates, so that they were able to apply all 
their energies to agriculture, which, under the 
circumstances, was especially profitable. In 
such a state of things, the demand for labour 
could not be otherwise than astonishingly great ; 
for a high rate of wages, combined with a fa- 
cility of procuring land, speedily changes the 
labourers into landlords, who, in their turn, 
become the employers of fresh labourers. Under 
such circumstances every man might enter into 
matrimonial engagements without being de- 
terred, as in old settled and densely peopled 
countries, by the fear of not being able to pro- 
vide for the children that might be expected to 
spring from them. In America, indeed, and 
in all similarly situated countries, a large fa- 
mily is a source of wealth t marriages, in con- 
sequence, are at once comparatively general and 
early. And in addition to the extraordinary 
stimulus thus given to the principle of population 
ill the United States, they have been ever since 
their settlement a “ land of promise,” to which 
industrious and ambitious individuals in depressed 
circumstances have been emigrating from Eu- 
rope; and they have, also, beer^ a “ city of le- 
fuge,” in which the victims and the foes of 
political or religious intolerance have found a 
secure asylum. 

It is true that the progress of population in 
the ci-dcrant Spanish colonies has been much 
less rapid than in the English colonies; but the 
dilferences in their situation have not been less 
considerable than the points of resemblance, and 
arc quite sulBcienl to account for the different 
rate at which their poiiulation has increased. 
The Spanish colonists w^ere placed under tlie 
most degrading system of civil and religious in- 
tolerance ; their industry and freedom of action 
were interfered with in a thous.'ind different 
ways; and all emigration to them from foreign 
countries, and, in fact, all intercourse with the 
latter was strictly prohibited. 'I'he English 
colonies, on the other hand, have alw.ays enjoyed 
a remarkably free system of government ; their 
mental and physical energies have been allowed 
to expand without let or hindrance ; and they 
have been always open to all classes and descrip- 
tions of immigrants not from England only, 
but from all the world. We need not, therefore, 
wonder at the more rapid progress of the latter, 
or at the fact that they have gone on for a length- 
ened period doubling ^eir population once in 
every 25 years ! * 

It is, however, to be observed, that this rate of 
increase, though it prevails at an average of the 
entire Union, does not prevail in each particular 
state. Indeed the western are now, in respect to 
the eastern states, what the hitler formerly were 
in respect to Europe, — a field to w hich the im- 
poverished, enterprising, industrious, and adven- 
turous are glad to resort. 'I'here is, f»i fact, a 
constant emigration current setting from the 
eastern to the western states. And hence, while 
population is now but slowly increasing, in the 
old settled parts of the country, it is advancing 
with unprecedented rapidity in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and the territory to the W. of that 
great river. And the fair presumption is that 
mis pnigress will continue till the county' bo 
occupied w estward to the Pacific, or, which is the 
.same thing, till the existing facilities for the 
support and employment ot additional inliabic- 
aiits begin to fail ; when new habits and a slower 
ra»e of increase will, no doubt, also, begin tOj 
manii’est themselves. We subjoin a 
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Stjltbmimt exhibiting the Aren of the diflbrent Statet and Terrftoriea comprlted within the limit! of the Union 
In I840^ith the Progreu of Population In each flrom I7w downwards. 


and 

TerrltorlM. 

Area In 
Sq.m. 



Population. 



1840. 


Pop. 

to 



1790. 

1 1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

Malm. 

Fcmalm. 

Total. 

1840. 

Siaiet. 
t. Maine 

32,000* 

96,340 

1 151,719 

SS8,7a3 

298^33 

999,953 

2(f5,.128 

253,709 

248,084 

501,79.1 

15-6 

S. Ncrir Hampshire 

9,780 

141,88.' 

1 18.1,838 

214,466 

214.161 

139,2.52 

145,.122 

284,374 

30-6 

3. Vermont 

y..7H0 

85,33i 

134,46.1 

217,893 

2.13,764 

280,6.32 

146,742 

143,206 

291.948 

31J 

4. MacMrhuMitU • 

7.800 

378,787 

! 422.843 

472,016 

323,287 

610,408 

365,3.1.1 

872,366 

737,699 

94 -,3 

3. Khode Island • 

1..T60 

6h,8S3 

69.122 

76,911 

81,0.39 

97,199 

.52,776 

36,034 

108,830 

80-(l 

a. (Connecticut 

4.7(K1 

S.17,94rt 

231,002 

261,912 

273,248 

297,665 

1.52,199 

157,779 

309,978 


7. New York 

43,630 

310,IS(I 

.386.0,30 

9.39,049 

1,372,812 

1,918,608 

1,211,166 

1,197,735 

2,428,921 

53-2 

.31*1 

a. New .Ferscy 

6,yoo 

184,139 

211,149 

24.3,.3<i2 

277,.373 

320,82.1 

188,1.18 

183,168 

373,.10G 

9. Penns\lrania 

43,aV) 

4.11,17.3 

6«t2,.M3 

810,091 

1,019,31.1 

72,719 

1,348,2.13 

867,537 

856,476 

1,724,<».13 

.11-0 

10. Helawaro • 

S.()70 

39,096 

61,273 

72,674 

.180,316 

76,748 

39,256 

38,829 

78,08.3 

17-7 

11. Maryland • 

10,SOO 

319,728 

.14,3,821 

407,.T30 

447,040 

21.1,768 

235,464 

469,2.12 

4.1- 1 

IS. Vlftinia • 

6^,0{)0 

747,610 

880,200 

971.622 

1,06.3,166 

1,211,40.3 

623,702 

616,095 

1,259,797 

19-0 

13. North Carolina • 

31,(K>0 

.TJ.1.!>31 

478,10.1 

3.33 />tW 

618,829 

7.174)87 

374,820 

378 />99 

733,419 

l.Vd 

14. Hooth Carolina . 

3I,(M¥) 

S 19,07.1 

.H3..391 

413,113 

302,741 

581,183 

291,018 

30 1, .160 

394,39.8 

19(> 

13. (Georgia 

38,000 

82,3481 

1 

i 162,686 

2.32,431 

.1<Hi,9S9 

316,823 

351,241 

310,119 

691, .192 

12MI 

16. Alaltama • 

31,770 

8,S50 

40,132 

f 127,901 

.KW..327 

H).3,082 

285,674 

s 390,7.36 

1 1 

17. Misitiskippi 

47,0(«) 

r 

1 7.3.448 

1.16,621 

195,97 4 

179,677 

’ .173,651 

.S'9 

18* Louisiana 

4K,3(H) 


• 

76,.3.36 

133.407 

21.3,739 

187,802 

164,t;09 

352,4 1 1 

7'2 

19. Arkansas 

3(VaXH) 

. 

• 

1 ,0»52 

14,273 

30,.188 

.32,378 

44,996 

97,571 

iK). Tennessee • 

4.1 ,260 

. 

103,602 

261,727 

420,811 

681,904 

419,707 

409,.30.1 

829,210 

19'1 

*1. Kentucky - 

aq.uotl 

73,677 

220.930 

I0<>,311 

.361,117 

1 687,917 

■ 400,088 

379,740 

779,828 

mu 

St. Ohio • 

.-S.S30 

43,.1t>.3 

210,760 

381,411 

937,!8)1 

784,102 

7.^3,36.3 

l/>19,u;7 

.39-.-. 

S3. Michigan - - 

6»>,3(>0 

. 

.•>.'>1 

4,762| 

8,.89ti 

31,6.19 

113,788 

! 98,479 

212,267 


S4. Indiana • 

S.S.KK) 


4,631 

24,320 
1 2,2.S2i 

117,178 

.141.0.11 

336,.3o5 

1 S29,.161 

68.3,866 

ip-.s 

S5. lUinou 

39,000 

. 

213 

3.3,211 

1,37,4.35 

2.37.279 

' 218,904 

476,181 

8-7 

S6. Missouri - 

61,0(H1 


. 

19,78.1 

66,.3.S<» 

140,445 

201,09.3 

180,607 

381,702 


Hist, of Columbia 

100 

' 

13,091 

21,021 

31,<139 

39,834 

20,333 

23,379 

43,712 

4,17-() 

Ttrriioriet, 








21,585 



1. Plorkia - - , 

34,300 

. 

. 

* 

. 

34,7.10 

29,892 

51,477 

I'D 

S. Wbeomin . 

. 


. 


• 

18,862 

24,195 

12,08.1 

.10,915 


3. Jowa - - • - 1 

• 

* 


- 

* 

* 

18,757 

43.112 


Totals - j 

• • 

3,929,128 

3 ,309,; 38 

7,2.19,903 9,6.18,166 

' 

12,866,920 

8,682,081 j 

8,380,485 

17,062,566 



• Thi« it incluilve of the terriUiry In dltjiute with (ireat Hrltain.— The area na.«iRno«l to inoatoftlie state* is in«rei7 *p)iroximatIvf>. 


Slaves Of the 17,062,56G inhab. belonging to the U. States in 1840, no fewer than 2,487,113 were slavos. 

Vfe subjoin an 

Account of the Number of Slaves in the different States and Territories comprised within the Union, at the 
different Enumerations from 17iK) downwards : — 



1790. 

1300. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1810. 1 

States. 








Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Maine 

New Hamp«hirc 

158 

8 

. 

. 

. 

, 

1 

1 

Vermont . . - 

17 



48 

17 




Khode Island • 

952 

.181 

10.1 

1 

4 

.3 

17 


2,739 

9)1 

.110 

97 

2.3 

8 

9 


21 ..124 

20,343 

1.3,017 

10,8.M 

J 0,088 

75 


4 

4 


11,423 

12,422 

7,6.37 

2,234 

303 

371 

674 


. 1 , 7.17 

1,7<8) 

793 

211 

403 

3.3 

29 

64 


8,887 

^ 6,1.33 

4.177 

4,509 

.1,292 

1,171 

1.234 

2,60,) 

Maryland 

lai'AV! 

4) 103.6.13 

1 1 1 ,.302 

107.398 

102,294 

45,959 

43,5.16 

89,1.0') 

201/127 

100,372 

31.3,796 

392,318 

423.1.3.1 

469,757 

22.8,661 

121.546 

220,126 

418.987 


1.1,1,296 

16h,82 4 

20.3,017 

24.3,601 

122,271 

21 .3,8 17 

8. Carotifwi - ' 

107 .(V>4 

146,151 

196/i63 

2.38,473 

.1)5,101 

158,678 

168,160 

127, (t, IS 

<i<K>r)(la ... 

29,264 

1 39,404 

10.3,218 

149,656 

2 « 7,311 

119,3.15 

141,f;09 

2S(I,9I1 

Alabama 


4 1 ,879 

117,319 

127,360 

126,172 

2.31 ,.3.12 

Misaiauppl 

Louisiana ' * 

. 

*3,4.89 

17,088 

32,814 

6.5,6.39 

98,00.1 

97,208 

19.3,211 


,11,660 

69,(K;4 

109,.38H 

86,529 

81,921 

168.1.32 

Arkansas 


. 

1.617 

4 /76 

10,119 

9,816 

I9,9.".3 


*3.417 

13/, 84 

4*4^13 

«0,lc»7 

126.732 

141,603 

91,447 

91, .382 

181,0.5!) 

Kentucky 

Ohio . - • 

11,8.10 

1 

40,-143 

8o/i61 

ir^5,2l.1 

91,004 1 

2 

91,2.34 

1 

182,2.58 

3 

Michigan 

Indiana 

' 

1.13 

24 

i^7 

i;)o 

32 

1 

S 

1 

Illinois ... 


. 

168 

917 

’+ 717* 

168 1 

163 

1.11 

Mimoatri • 


i 

.1,011 

10,222 

1 2.3, Wl 

28,742 

29,498 

68,240 

District. Columbia • 

‘ iy. 

1,214 

3,395 

6,377 

6,119 

2,058 

2,638 

4,694 

Terrlt. Florida 


- 

! 15,501 

1.1,038 

12,679 

16 

Wisconsin - 




• 


4 

7 

Jowa . 

■ 

’ 

• 

* 

• 

6 

10 

Total - 

697.897 

_8u3,on 

1,191, .164 

1,5.18,064 

2,009,031 ( 

l,>S6,408 

1,240,705 1 

’~2",4872^n.1 


t Not cIsTCR, but *' indented coloured ierranU.' 

Wftborrow from the American edition of the Encyclo^ 
podia qf Geography the following details with respect to 
•larery in the U. States : 


** SlareiT has been abolished In the eastern states, and 
prospcKtifely In New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersejr, and has never been permitted in the nortli-wcsl- 
cm states. By the laws of Pennsylvania, all iwrsons 
born within that state since 1730 are free, but the children 
of a slave are subject to a limited servitude to her owner. 
Id New Jersey, every child born in the state after July 
4 . 1804, is declared to lie free, and the traffic In slaves 
between that and other sUtes was prohibited In 1798. 
The revised laws of New York declare that every person 
bom In that state is free, and that all persons brought 
into the state, except for a limited period, become free ; 
md no perion can sell any other person iu that state. 
Provtikm is, however, made in these and the other 
non>slaveho1ding states for the delivery of runaway 
slaves from the other states. The ordinance for the g^ 
vemtnent of the territory north.west of the River Ohio 
pas sed in 1787 prohibiu for ever the introduction of sla> 
very into that tract of country, In which four states hare, 


itca coloured lerrant*." 

alreotiy licon formed with this prohibition Incorporate 
In their constitution. The introduction of 

abroad was 

gress Into t 

18(i8 the Impoi mi •»»iw 

bidden ; ana it is ^liovcd that the number since 
tliiely introduced into the country has been very s'lia *• 
Slavery may he said to exist in thirteen states : ' 

ware, Maryland, Missouri, Arkansas, and all the su 's 
S. of the Potomac and the Ohio. The »iave» /otro rauicr 
more than oimj third of the whole pop. In the state 
which the institution exists, but they are linteg. 

tributed, although the white pop. generally ptedora ^ 
In Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky, the whites are to 
the slaves in the proportion of about 4 to 1 ; in * r 
land, of about 3 to 1 : in North Carolina, t^^^bout 2 1 j 
and In Virginia, rat(ier less ; In Georgia. Alahaj^®! ‘th 
Mississippi, the whites are little superior, ‘ 

Carolina and I/Oiiisiana, a little inferior, in the. 

slaves. Ixnilsiana and other states have i j,y an 
introduction of staves frwjP the other states, ex i J j„ 
immigrant proprietor; Wit there is an active tram 
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tiavefl carried on between the difTerent statei* consisting 
chiefly in their exportation from the worn-out tracts of 
more northern and eastern to the new cotton lands of 
the southern districts, 

“ In the slave-holding states slaves aro chattels personal, 
except In Louisiana, and, with certain qualiflcatlons, may 
be sold to pay the debts and bequests of their master. 
Slavery is nereditary, and the servitude of the mother 
determines that of tne child. "When a coloured person 
claims to be a freeman, the burden of pro<^ is thrown 
tipon him, his colour being, d priori^ a sufflcRnt indica- 
tion of slavery. The life and person of the slave are pro- 
tected by law under the same penalties as those of whites, 
but the master or overseer may punish minor oflences by 
flogging ; lor greater offences, the slaves are tried by 
justices of the peace and from two to five freeholders. 
The slave can make no contracts, nor can he legally hold 
any property : the instruction of slaves is prohibited by 
law, but they often receive some e<lu< ation from the 
members of the family, and they are generally allowed to 
attend public worship, which must be conducteti by a 
white. There are in all the states restraints upon manu- 
mission, as a pop. of free blacks is felt to be dangerous to 
the subordination of the slaves. Although some of the 
laws relating to slaves are severe, it is to be observed 
that many of these are not enforced, or are of very rare 
application. There are various laws restraining cruel 
punishments or tasks, and prescribing suitable food and 
clothing for the slaves ; but their best security is in the 
force of custom and public opinion, and in the humanity 
and interest of their masters. They are in general hu- 
manely and even kindly treated, well fed, and lightly 
worked ; they are commonly allowed a little patch of 
ground to cultivate for their own benefit ; they may raise 
poultry and hogs, which, with the produce of their farm, 
they may soil to the family or elsewhere at their option ; 
in this way they often acquire a little property, or expend 
their earnings in ornaments. It is a suflicient proof of 
tluir general ease in this country, that their numbers 
have increased with amazing rapidity, mid that many of 
them live to a great age. ‘ All tho.se,’ says Paulding, 

‘ who have visited the states in which slavery prevails, 
whatever may have been their previous impressions of 
the horrors of that condition, must luive been struck 
with the uniform hilarity and cheerfulness which prevail 
among tho blacks. Labouring generally in large num- 
bers together, they partake of the Influence wliich cc^hi- 
panionship always exercises over man, the most social of 
all beings. In the meadows and harvest fields they 
lighten their labours by songs, the measures of w'hich 
accord with the strokes of the cradle and scythe ; and in 
whatever employment they may be associated, they arc 
always joking, quizzing, or bantering each other. The 
cliildren (?nJoy a life of perfect ease, and aro maintained 
by the products of the land which belongs to them and 
theirs. The parents, being freed from all anxiety or ex- 
ertion for the present or future support of their offspring, 
are never beset by the gnawing cares of the free white 
man, whose whole life is one continued effort to provide 
for himself and his children. The aged ami infirm are 
also taken care of by tho master, either from the dic- 
tates of his own humanity, or the obligation imposed on 
him by law.’ 

“ The slaves do not work on Sundiu’s, and they have 
generally several days at Christmas, Kaster, and Whit- 
suntide, and often other holydays. 'J'he usiuil liours of 
labour are from sunrise to sunset, — with about two or 
three hours’ intermission at breakfast and dinner, accord- 
ing to tlie season and the nature of the work ; they fre- 
quently gain a day by doing the task of three days in two, 
and women with a certain number of children areallowtxl 
some further indulgences. Tlieir food and clothing vary 
in different sections of tho country, but they generally 
receive ft-om nine to twelve quarts of Indian corn a week, 
with bacon and salt fish \ instead of the corn, a bushel of 
sweet potatoes or two pecks of paddy are given by way of 
change, and on the rice plantations rice is tlie principal 
article of food. For clothing each man receives six or 
seven yards of woollen cloth, each woman five or six, 
and the children in proportion ; a new blanket is given 
to each grown person, and one for every two children, 
once in two years, and In winter a handkerchief is given 
to the women, and a cap to the men. A suit of cotton 
or linen clothes is also allowed in summer. On every 
piant^lon there Is a nnrse, and the overseer has a chest 
oi mefllcmos. The marriages of the slaves are merely a 
^nnectlon subsisting during pleasure. Their amuse- 
ments are chiefly music and dancing, many of them being 
able to play and sing In a rude manner.’* 

lalit this, thouffh on the whole a pretty fair 
statement, certainly sets the condition ot the slaves 
m too favourable a point of view. The truth is, 
that the American leffislators have done but little 
tor the protection of the slave against the tyranny 
and caprice of his master } and that little Is in a 


great measure defeated by the prejudices of the 
people, and the difficulties which the partiality of 
the law throws in the way of getting evidence suf- 
ficient for the legal conviction of a master of 
whose guilt no doubt can be entertained. We 
do not, nowever, suppose that acts of cruelty and 
ill treatment are more common in the U. States 
than in most other countries where slavery ex- 
ists; but it is idle to imagine, where there is 
such tremendous power on the one hand, and 
nothing but abject submi8.sion on the other, that 
the former should not be sometimes abused. 

But if the treatment of slaves by their masters 
be, on the whole, favourable, nothing can be said 
in favour of their treatment by the law. Mhe- 
ther it be that the rapidly increasing ma^^tude 
of their numbers has alanned the legislatures of 
the states in which they arc most numerous, or 
that they arc resolved that slavery shall be main- 
tained at all hazards without any relaxation, cer- 
tain it is that the legal condition of the slaves 
has, in most of the slave-holding states, been 
latterly altered for the worse ; and that few or no 
measures have been taken either for their moral 
or veli/?ious improvement. In 1830, the legisla- 
ture of Louisiana passed certain laws in relation 
to slaves, in which, among other things, their 
instruction in reading and writing is expressly 
forbidden ; and in which the penalty of death, or 
of imprisonment at hard labour for life, or, at 
least, for three years, is denounced against every 
one who shall print, publish, or distribute any- 
thing “having a tendency ” to create insubordi- 
nation among the slaves, or who shall use any 
language in any public discourse from the bar, 
the bench, the stage, or the pulpit, or in private, 
having the above-mentioned tendency 1 {Stuart's 
America^ ii. 208.) And laws of an equally se- 
vere character have been enacted in most of the 
other slave-holding states. Beoplo of colour, in- 
cluding all who have any taint, how slight so- 
ever, of African blood, are, also, almost every 
where treated with contempt, and arc deprived 
of various privileges enjoyed by the whites. 

It is as impossible to foresee, as it would be 
presumptuous to conjecture, how this state of 
things may terminate. It seems, however, to be 
reasonable to siippo.se, sooinj^ the rapid growth 
of the black population, that it will he extremely 
difficult to maintain the existing constitution of 
society, without incurring the most imminent 
hazard of servile wars and of the most formidable 
outrages. But it is easier to point out the pro- 
bable consequences of maintaining the present 
order of things, than to suggest the means 
by which they may be obviated. This is a 
problem that has puzzled, and will, no doubt, 
continue for a lengthened period to puzzle, 
American legislators and philosophers. But, 
perhaps, on the whole, the best and safest plan 
would be gradually to modify the severity of the 
laws against blacks, to hinder the separation of 
families, to endeavour to improve their moral 
and religious habits, to enable them to Accumu- 
late a little property, and to train them up for 
that entire or modified emancipation which 
sooner or later most likely awaits them. The 
subject, however, is one that should be approach- 
ed with extreme caution. And though we do 
not state it in the view either of justifying 
the existence of slavery or of extenuating the 
abuses to which it has given rise, it will, we ap- 
prehend, be found to be impossible to continue 
the cultivation of the southern states on the same 
scale and with the same vigour that it is now con- 
ducted without the aid of slaves of one kind or 
olhor. The climate is too hot and the labour tq|| 
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serero to be voluntarily undertaken. It has, we 
are aware, been allege^over and over again, 
that slavery has retarded vIEe progress of Virginia, 
the Curolinas, and other S. states. But there is 
really no foundation whatever for this allegation. 

New York and the middle and northern states, 
that have so rapidly advanced without the aid of 
slaves, are placed under totally different circum- 
stances. They arc to Louisiana, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, &c., what England is to Jamaica. 

Branches of industry suited to the one are not 
suited to the other ; and that field labour which 


may, without difficulty, be carried on in the New 
England states, New York, and 1 Pennsylvania, 


woul^e ( 
eiWyin 


state# 


f oppressive and all but intolerable in the 
Vying along the Gulph of Mexico. But, 
as stated above, we do not mention this in vindi- 
cation of slavery, or as an ajwlogy for the cruel- 
ties of slave-masters. This probable consequence 
of the abolition of slavery should, however, be 
kept in view by those who would fairly estimate 
its real influence. The dangers of rebellion, 
anarchy, and blSodshed, are not tlie only con- 
tingencies American statesmen have to guard 
against in dealing with the blacks; they must, 
also, keep in view the probable influence of their 
acts on the protluctive energies and trade of the 
country; and should endeavour, in as far os jkjs- 
sible, to combine with the inaintcnanco of the 
latter a proper respect for the rights and interests 
of humanity. 

The rapid increase of population, and particularly the 
continuai extension of the white settlers uirther VV. wiil, 
ere tong, go far to extinguish the. native races. 'I'lie 
Sioux Indians, estimated at 27.0(H) or 2H,(XX), still hold 
their ground W. of the Misaissiri’i ; a«»d nearly all the 
region from that river to the Rocky Mountains, and from 
the Arkansas to the head waters of the Missouri, are 
inhabited by nations more or less connected with them ; 
but of the tribes formerly inbaltiting the country E. of 
the Mississippi, few remnants exist. Of the Iroquois and 
Aigonquins, there are now estimated to be only about 
8,000 individuals In all, chiefly In New York, and the 
New Kngland State*. Further S. a few Chcrokecs, 
Chicktaws, Ac. still occupy their original seats ; but a 
war of extermination has been latterly carried on against 
the Indians of Florida, provoked in a great measure by 
their hostility to the whites ; axjd it is stated, that, ** from 
the Tennessee to the Lakes, and from the Desmolncs to 
the Gulph of Mexico, scarcely a drop of Indian blood re- 
mains within the limits of the States.” ( Encyc. qf Grog.) 
The Indians who remain wUhiu the limits of the States 
are allowed to retain their own government, laws, Ac. 
but iuducement* have been held out to them either to be- 
come citizens of the states In widch they reside, or to 
emigrate to the Platte country, W. of Arkansas and Mls- 
iouri, where land* have btjen provided for the purpose; 
and where they are supplied with agriculture imple- 
ments, and other necessaries of civilized life. In InIG, 
about 3I,«?K)0 Indians had migrated thither; and the 
number remaining within the States at the same period 
was estimated at rather more titan l.V),000. 

Land and Agriculture — In the N. states, extensive 
Jandboiders are not common ; and where they exist, a 
great part of their possessions is unproductive. The 
soil is chiefly cultivated by its owners, who in many re- 
spects resemble the tenants of Scotland, and often per- 
form a great portion of the manual ialiour of the farm. 
But in manyiiarts of the country, which have been tong 
settled, the farmers are opulent, and hire a good deal of 
labour ; and in the more recently settled tracts they do 
not labot# bard after the first 3 or 4 years from their set- 
tlement. {Shirr (^i Tour in S. America^ p. 340.) In the 
S., estates are larger ; and In the rice plantations of Louisi- 
ana, a sin^e ilieid sometimes comprises 300 or 4CXl acres f 
{Flint) Tift price of land is very variable: near Phlla- 
ftelphia land or fine quality and fu high condition may bo 
bad at from 100 to lio dollars an acre ; but there produce 
of all kinds fetches a high price ; and the straw of a 
wheat crop has been sold at 30 dollars per acre. In tome 
fHirts of New York, as near Canandmgua, 35 doll, an 
acre Is asked for fine cleared land ; but in other parts of 
the same state land is sometimes sold by auction at 1| 
doll. ; and Mr. ShlrrefT attended a sale in New York at 
which 35,000 acre* in the co. St. I.awrence were knocked 
down in one lot at is. l|d. sterling per acre 1 {Shirrt^, 
p. 316 .) Almost every farmer in the K. states who 
has a family, or Is In straitened circumstances. Is willing i 
to sell bis land, and move to the W. states, where he can ! 


obtain soil of an equal or better qu.flity.and in a finer 
^ * * “ part of the price. In 


climate, usually at ono twentieth v . ... 

Michigan, Ac., though the prairie lauds sometimes fetch 
from 3 to 6 dolls, an acre, the government upset price 
only doll, ; and the rich land in Illinois, and elsewhere 
in the Union, is often to bo had at the same low rate. 
The terms of rent, at least in the N., are almost equally 
variable. Near towns, and in thickly peopled districli, a 
small rent is paid in money, and a lease of several years 
taken. It^remote situations, land is commonly let in 
shares frofliryear to year. If the owner of the soil furnish 
seed and labouring animals, he gets two thirds of the 
produce ; If the tenant supply animals and seed, the land- 
owner gets one third. But terms may vary according to 
situation, soil, and crop.” {Shirreff's N. America 
passim.) ’ 

The quantity of land unoccupied within the U. States 
and territories w'as, in 1835, estimated at 220 millions of 
acres ; l)eside8 tliat in the subject Indian territory to tho 
W., which, in fact, is as much at the disposal of the pn. 
vemment of the U. States as the unoccupied lands to the 
E.,of the Mississippi, and which is sqjpposed to com. 
prise nl)ove 7->0 millions of acres. From 1833 to I^io. 
50, 842, 800 acres of land wltliin tho limits of tho States 
were sold by the central government at prices wlui ii 
resized to the treasury 72,2r)0.7.'>0 dolls. (See post.) 
But tho extent of cleared land is still quite inconsi- 
derable, as compared with the whole surface. It is 
principally in tho country E. of tho Allcghanics, w liere 
ail the land worth occupying belongs to private indi- 
viduals. But even of this, a great part is covered with 
forest ; and in all situations near a village, or where tln-n' 
U ready access to water-carriage, forest land is more va- 
luable tlian that which has been cleared, fuel, in m;my 
pliices. having latterly become dear. Except on tlie baiiK'i 
of the rivers, the soil K. of the mountains is gem rally 
inferior, that much of the land covered with wood is not 
w orth cultivating ; and sliould the trees bo cut down, it is 
likely to remain in pasturage, or be preserved as .a fonwt 
for the production of new' trees. The price of farms, how- 
ever, varies from 5/. to 3(V. an acre, according to the qua- 
lity of soil, buildings, and situation. This part of tiie .States 
has a comparatively abundant supply of labour, and a 
rca<iy market for all kinds of prtxluce. Market-gardening 
and dairy itusb.nndry arc hCrethe most profitable bram hes 
of industry. 

The roil W. of the Allcghanics is generally much su- 
perior to that on their E.siclc ; and large tracts produce, 
fora while at least, Indian corn and wheat without nm- 
nure- Almost all the land in the E. part of this n'pion 
belongs to private individuals, though a large proportion 
be still covered with forest trees. On the W. side of thu 
Mississippi the greater part of tho country is puhlic pro- 
perty ; but in either case great quantities of land arc 
always in the market. Laliour can generally be liad, 
except in the extreme W. Farm produce is In constant 
demand, and prices are regulated by the markets of 
New Orleans, to which it is sent down by the Mls.sissii)pi ; 
these being in part governed by the prices on the K. 
coast, and in part by those in the Havannah and otlu r 
great W. Indian ports. Manures are seldom used except 
near the larger towns. The price of farms of au (*qii;d 
quality of soil vary according to their distance from the 
means of transport, from a dollar to 12/. the acre. The 
money wages oi labour may be stated to be nearly tlu? 
same from the E. to the extreme W., any djflVrenre 
being toward* a rise In tho W. But land is tlierc so 
cheap, that every prudent labourer is able to purcha.se a 
farm for himself (n a year or two, and it is mily the im- 
prudent w'bo continue labourers. {Shirr<iffl 395 — 3!)8.) 

Speaking generally, agriculture is little known as a 
..Jcnce in any part of America, and but imperfectly under- 
stood as an art ; and it could not rationally be cxpe< t^a 
that it should be otherwise. In all those countries m 
which, as in tho greater part of America, 
fertile and unoccupied land may be obtained for Jit t 
more than a nominal price, the Invariable 
after clearing and breaking up a piece of land, to sul j 
it to a course of continuous cropping ; and when u 
exhausted, to resort to some other tract of new . 


ToavTng that which has bwn abandoned to 
by the aid of the vis medicatrix natura-! 
paru of the Rastem or Atlantic states that f 
teng settled, and are fully occupied, this con- 

can no longer advantageously intro- 

sequently, a better system of •fl^iculture b^a* been nj 
duced ; and the roUtlon of the crops, and the wja" 5,[d 
the laud are generally practised. »ometime* wUh more 
sometimes with lets care and 

certain tltat even in the best otficr newlf 

JSTKi t !S 

wcond jeu ■, tollowed, tt tulj. by bock-wheat 
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third year barley ; and In the 4tl^, oati, accompanied 
with grass-seeds. Potatoes are grown In drills, as in 
Hritain. According to the ofllcial returns, there were 
raised in the Union, in 1840, 108,298,000 busliels pota- 
toes. Near Philadelphia, and in many other parts of 
the Union, Mr. Stuart says that, in appearance at least, 
the farms and buildings are like those seen in England 
aiui Scotland, except that tliorn hcdgo.s and other fences 
are often wanting. According to the official returns the 
total produce of wheat in the Union, in 1840, amounted 
to only 84,832,272 bush., or 10,004,034 quarters. 

Maize is the great staple of American husbandry, and 
it grows on soil, not particularly rich, as respects other 
products for a succession of years without manure, in all 
the vigour and luxuriance of an indigenous plant. It 
has been justly called the “ meal, meadow, and manure” 
of tlio farm, as it is used for both liuman food and tlie 
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supply of the farm stock in winter ; and furnishes more 
nourishment for man unddMast on a given space, and with 
less labour, Umn any olffer l)read-corn. But it is not 
successfully cultivated beyond l;it.43o N., where It begins 
to be superseded by the grains of Europe. The total 
produce of maize in the Union, in 1840, was estimated 
bj' the marshals, under tlio census, at 377,531,875 bush. 
'lencs.sec is tiie principal maize-growing state; and next 
to it are Virginia, Oliio, Iiuliaua, Illinois, &c. 

The surface of tlie New England Stat (?3 is often hilly, 
and the soil rocky, or of tlie most inferior kind of sand. 
The principal crops here are oat.s for horses, A"C., and 
rvo for distillation ; and perhaps the corn produce of 
these states Imrely supports their inhabs. Boston, the 
largest corn and Hour importing port in tlio Union, re- 
ceives nearly all licr supplies of these articles from the 
S. states. We subjoin 


Account of the Produce of the principal Corn Crops r.aised in the greater number of the States, 
in 1840, U8 ascertained by the Marslials appointed to take the Sixth Census. 


Stat ‘S and Ttirrilorie*!. 

liushels of 
Wheat. 

Itushels of 
Jtarloy. 

Hushels of 

1 hits. 

ilushels of 
U>c. 

Bushels of 
Bul k -wheat. 

Bitshek of 
Indian Corn, 

Maine .... 

siH.iw; 

333,161 

1,076.0)9 

1.37,911 

31, .34 ,3 

9.30,32.8 

New llaini»shire ... 

4 

I2l,n.0 

1,19.S,9S9 

.39 ),3.30 

113,16.3 

1 ,232, 372 

W'i'inont - - - - 



2.,3»2,I97 

•U7.3IS 

1.3,S,.30‘> 

1,047.601 

I\Ias.iwl;uM>U!i 


iGh.no 

l,S‘>9,.^.iO 

31 1 .936 

87,010 

1 ,.809,. 39.3 

Uhoile IsUniil ... 

KS 

<..1,700 

11.9,923 

.31. .321 

2,'>79 

-123,8 '9.3 

Conneeliiut ... 

8li.!>HU 

.3.3,7 so 

1,13(;,32.3 

7.36, .S6,3 

299,170 

1 .16.8,.3.3.S 

New k’oik ... - 

]l,s.-..3..'-.n7 

2, lies. 170 

2 ».72.S,7.3.S 

2,981,91.3 

2,'214,.*..3S 

10,193,1 12 

New .lerst'V . - - - 

Jti.o-rj 

12.601 

.3,096,316 

1 ,<>.3). ,376 

.S66,''70 

l,.3ll..3.Sl 

I'ennsvlv.ania 


17S,loO 

IS," 3.3, 177 

6,-79.->.I17 

J ,97 1 ,9 -73 

1.3,696,1,19 

llolaware , - - . 


3, 260 

9.37,103 

.33,3, :o 

11, '!»9 

2.09'9,.3'il 

1\[ .■lr^ l.nul . - - . 

.V>i 1.13.3 

.3,391 

.3 ,.37 9, 9 30 

821, .3.3, 3 

71,8).S 

8,170,163 

Virginia .... 

10,OH«,Ho»* 

2()S,132 

1 1.121.6.31 

807,111 

68.3,1,30 

.31. 2(17, .381 

Soiilli Cairollna 


.3,9'. 7 

1.1 16. 1.3, S 

.11,330 

72 

M.7‘2 1,78.3 

• - • * 1 

1 ,73‘^/).'>G 

1,3, .3 1,-, 

1,2'.M).01S 


?( 9 

17,.329,T!)7 

Ohio • - - - - 1 


207, '.90 

13,99.3,1.21 

1 KOI .Ml,-!; 

6.S1,.3,33 

.3.3. 9.3 1,1 (,‘2 

'!'< iiiio>',ee .... 

4/)17,‘^7.3 1 

1,7.3S 1 

1 6,770.116 

! ‘297.0.3.3 1 

6,IS7 

42, 167, .319 

.... 

lie. 


1 JIO,oi.3 

1 1 .8 1 ,> , 


.3,990,17.3 

Al.lb.ltUH « - w *i 

7tislOG i 

6,6.S2 

' 1,177,99-2 1 


.32 

18,680,663 


l!tG,.'i76 i 

1.31 1 j 

1 .39S,'.Ol 

1.3,612 ! 

61 

1.3,161,2.31 

Missouri . . • . 

9-16,077 

9,771 1 

1 1,937.37.3 1 

! 6.3.1S.3 j 

16.317 

13,391,1.32 

liKliaiia • * * 

4,1 .'ll, ■^36 

2.>,7,;s j 

1 3,S73.4 1‘) 

l'J7,.3s/i ! 

-I't.hsl 

2 S, "OS, 0,31 

Jlliiioiii .... 

V,7 to, .ISO 

6S,I.V‘ ! 

1..33S,.307 1 

9,3.90 3 1 

6.3, 9, 30 

22,116,627 

Arkaiuiia . . - . 

1 1 ‘2,’^0.( 

K3 1 

167,1.32 1 

.3,923 ] 

hS 

.3,9.31.1 19 

.Town » ■ . • 

131,7.37 

7 ‘29 1 

2I6..3.S3 

3,7'S7 1 

6,217 

1,. 326, ‘241 

L>. Columbia . • 

12,117 

291 1 

13,7 31 I 

.3,0Sl j 

‘2 72 

39,.3il3 

Total - ^ 

_73,9Kt,7.s6j 1 

4,013,069 

_ 107,072,26 3 1 

16,131, ,372 

7,"97,01H j 

297.233,121 


The returns from North Carolina, Kentucky, Michigan, rioiKla, and \\ is ionsiii, no: imluded. 


We .also subjoin an Account of tlie Exports of Whe.at 
end Wheat./lour from the United States in eacli Year, 
from 1810 to 1840, both inclusive, with the prices of 
wheat per barrel in Philadelpiiia, and tlie annual sliip- 
jiieiils of Hour for England. 


no'-.t'cls of wheU 
ItnK!i.'i>> of biir'iy 
Jliislu l-. ofo.il., 

Iliisliels of nc 
Jtii'hels of |iu< k-\vhP 3 t 
Itu.diels of ludi.in corn 


M lit, /XU 
IS.fi 

7, y 11,7 IT 


W 

1 

1 

1 Barrels of Flour Exported. 

A rerage Price of Flour per j 
Barrel each year in Philadelphia. | 

■ 1 

ATerape Price of Flour per j 
Barrel each year in British ] 
Currency. j 

1 Quantity of Flour shipped to 
England. 

Exports of Flour from Canada. 

i 



M/s. 

L. a. 

d. 

Barrels. 

Darrels. 

323,924 

79S,131 

9 -.37 

2 0 

7 

92,1.36 

12,519 

216,8.\3 

1,41.5,012 

9>93 

* 3 

1 

38,183 

10,340 

33,8.32 

1,443,49*2 

9 8.3 

2 « 

7 

*8,429 

37,623 

*88, ,333 

1,260,942 

8*92 

1 18 

7 

. 

317 

- 

193,274 

8-60 

1 17 

.3 

. 

1,217 

17,631 

862,7.39 

8*71 

1 17 

8 

104,S.S3 

1,920 

62 ..321 

729,033 

9-78 

* * 

4 

.5,372 

1,1.35 

96,407 

1,479,198 

11-69 

2 11 

,5 

706,601 

.3.8,01 7- 

196,808 

1,137,697 

996 

* .3 

1 

389,330 

30,34.3 

82.063 

7.50,660 

7-11 

1 10 

9 

.51,817 

12,(‘S.5 

**.1.37 

1,177,0.36 

4-72 

1 0 

6 

171,772 

43,.369 

*.3,821 

l,0,',r.,ll9 

4-78 

1 0 

8 

94 ,.5 11 

22,6.33 

4,418 

827,86.5 

6-38 

1 8 

4 

12.096 

47,217 

4,27* 

7.56,702 

6 82 

1 9 

6 

4,2.32 

46,2.30 

*0,37.3 

996,79* 

3-62 

1 4 

4 

70,87.3 

41.901 

17,990 

81.3,906 

.510 

1 * 


27,‘272 

40,1 K)3 

43,166 

837,8*0 

4-6.5 

1 0 

1 

18,r>.53 

.3.3,640 

**,IH2 

868,496 

.*1-23 

1 2 

7 

33,129 

34,02.3 

8,906 

860,809 

.5-60 

1 4 

3 

*3,238 

.33,7*20 

4,007 

837,38.5 

6-33 

1 7 

5 

221,176 

11,7.83 

4.3,280 

1.227,434 

4-8,3 

1 0 

11 

326,18* 

71,749 

408,910 

1306,3*9 

6-67 

1 4 

6 

879,1.30 


88,304 

864,919 

6-7* 

1 4 

9 

93,938 

31,419 

,3*, 421 

96.5,768 

6-6S 

1 4 

4 

2S,207 

31,4,33 

36,918 

833„3.52 

6-tr 

1 2 

1 

19,687 

26,812 

47,762 

779,396 

6-88 

1 .5 

5 

5..376 

16,976 

*,062 

.V13,400 

7*99 

1 14 


161 


t7,.303l 318,719 

9*37 

2 0 

7 



0,*9l 

448,161 

7-79 

1 13 

9 

8,29.5 






167,382 


.1.720,860 l,897,.'K)l 




620,919 1 



18?/* Produce of tho corn crops lii the Unit 

VoL. 1 1 


Tol.al liUihcls of groin 




Tobacco is grown from lat. .30^ or lO'^ tiiroiigliout all 
the S., and in a part of tlie W. .states ; it is the staple 
product of Maryl.'ind and Virginia, where more is raised 
tlian in any oilier part of the I’liion. Tlie loliacco of tlie 
U. States is of very superior quality; lint it is a crop 
wliicli scourges the land, and tlic laliour .attending its 
cultivation is very .severe. (.SVc Viuuima.) 

Cotton and rice are the groat staples of the S. part of 
the Union : the former ii.as even supjilanteil the culture 
of tobacco in some of the cos. of Virginia. 

A little cotton had been raised for doim'stic use, in the 
Southern states, previously to the revolution.ary war, 
but its produce was quite ineonsiderable. In 1701 it 
began, for the. first time, to be exported ; tlie trifling 
quantity of lH9,,'llfi Ib.s. having been shinpoil in the course 
of that year, and I.88,.328 lbs. in 1792. Such was the late 
and feeble beginning of the American cotton trade ! 
And we arc warranted in saying that tliere is notliing in 
the history of industry to compare with its subsequent 
progress and extension, unless it be the growth of the 
manufacture in this country. 

American cotton, tlio produce of the Gossf/Btum her- 
baceum^ i.s of two kinds, generally known by the names 
of sfrt island and upland. The former grows along the 
low sandy islands off the shores of Carolina, Georgia, &c. 
It is long in the staple, has an even silky texture, a yel- 
lowish tinge, is easily separated from the seed, and is 
deciderlly superior to every other description of cottou 
iiithorto brought to market. Unluckily, however, it can 
be raised only in certain situations ; so that Its quantity 
is limited, and has not, in fact, been at all increased 
since 1805. At present 97 or 98 per cent, of the cotton 
produced in the United States consists of what is deno- 
minated upland, from its being grown on the compa** 
raiively high ground ac a distance from the coast. 
Though of varving qualities, it is all short-stapled ; and 
it.s separation Irom tlie seed and pod, if attempted by tho 
hand, is so very difficult, that the cotton is hardly wortlt 
the ..noble anil expense. This, however, was the onl|| 
way in vlilch it could bo made available for home 
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or exportation, in 1791 ; and had any one then reotured 
to predict that 10,000,000 lbe,^f upland cotton would 
ever be exported, he would hale been lodced upon as a 
visionary. J)ut the genius and talent of Mr. Eli Whitney 
did for the cotton planters of the United States what 
Arkwright did for the manufacturers of England, lie 
invented a machine by which the cotton wool is sepa- 
rated from the pOtt, and cleaned with the greatest 
ease and expedition ; and in this way may be said to 
have doublM the wealth and industry of his country- 
men. (Pitkin's Statistics qf the United States, p. ITO, 
ed., 1835.) Mr. Whitney’s invention came into ope- 
ration in 1793; and, in 1794, 1,601,71)0 lbs., and in 1795, 

5,276,300 lbs. of cotton were exported ! The effect of 
the machine has been, like that of Arkwright’s, all but 
miraculous. The exports of cotton from America, 
during the year ending 30th of Sept., 1810, reached 
the enormous amount of 743,941,061 lbs.; worth, when 
shipped, 63,870,307 dollars ! And it is not going too far 
to say that, had not Whitney’s, or some equivalent 
machine been invented, there is no reason to think that 
the exports, during the above ye;ir, would have oxceedetl 
45,000.000 lbs., if so much, so that the existence of the 
other 7i)0, 000,000 lbs., with the greater part of that retained 
lV)r home consumption, may be ascril)ed to Mr. Whitney’s 
machine, as to its real source and origin. The tt)t;d 
crop of cotton in the United States may at this moment 
(1842) be estimated at about 1, 200,000, fkX) lbs. It is ge- 
nerally exported in bales, firmly packai, and containing 
each about 330 lbs. The quantity of cotton produced 
per acre varies, according to the Americ;m eUitlon of the 
Eneyc, qf Ucog., on good lands, from 260 to 300 lbs., and 
on inferior lands from 125 to 150 Ihs. 

Kice is produced chiefly in S. Carolina. It was intro- 
duced into the States in 1694 from Madagascar, and has 
since succeeded so well, that, besides supplying the home 
consumption, from 100,<XX) to 140,(XX) tierces, worth from 
2 to miUloii dollars, are ext»orted yearly. “ The usual 
time of planting rice h from the 20th of March to the 20ih 
of May, and the harvest begins al>out Sept. 1 . No grain 
yields more abundantly. From 40 to 70 bushels an acre 
IS an ordinary crop ; but 80 and 90 bushel.s are often 
produced on strong lands, having the advantiigc of being 
oversowed by a river or reservoir. The water is not let 


in upon the field till after the second hoeing, and is kept 
on frequently for 30 days.” (Stuart, ii. 89.) The sugar 
cane grows in low anti warm situations as high as lat. 
33'^, but the climate does not suit it well N.ofSl*^. 30'. 
In Louisiana, however, it is cultivated w ith success, and 
in 1840, about 166,000,^>00 lbs, sugar, with a proportional 
quantity of molasses were raised in that state. .Several va- 
rieties of the cane, as the African. Otulu ite.W. Indian, and 
I Riidiand, arc grown. The last Is the most prolific of juit e, 
and. according to Mr. Stuart, an acre of ground, properly 
managed, will yield a hhd. of SAigar. (ii. 156.) In the N. 
part of the Union, as in Canad^t, maple sugar, a saccha- 
rine matter derived from maple trees, cither growing 
wild or cultivated for the purpose, is extensively collected. 
“ The trees are tapped two or three inches into the W()od 
to r>bc.ain the sap, from w hich the Mipar is extracted, some 
time in February or the Wginning of March. Thu holes 
are made in a slanting direction, in which sprouts of alder 
or sumtach are placed ; liut they are plugged up as soon 
tut the sap is drawn. The tre<* does not la-come iinpove- 
rished by rep».<aied tappings. There are instances on the 
Hudson, where the process has been continued for 50 
years.” (Stuart, i, 74, 75.) 

Indigo was A-rmerly raised In Georgia and Carolina, 
but its culture has been superseded by that of cotton. 
Some goo<l w ine ha.s tx-en pr(^nred in the same states ; 
xnd the vine and muit»erry tree arc common in many 
parts of the Union, without, however, having yet become 
objects of much attention. Fruits o, moj*t temperate and 
tropical climates, and European vegetables, thrive well. 
The apples grown In the vicinity of New York are de- 
cidedly the b«**t variety of the fruit that is anywhere to l>e 
met with. Hemp, flax, hops, Ac., are freciueiit crops in 
the N. and W, states. 

Mr. Slfirrt*^ sfieaks disparagingly of (he rattle and 
sheep of the Ea.^tern states. Near New York, he says, 
the cattle grazing oti the scanty herlmge apf)cared mere 
itarvelings, and smaller than some of the highland 
cattle of Ssntland. The sheep were even more mise- 
rable-looking than the cattle ; pigs corresponded ; and 
the horse alone formed an exertion to the general 
wretchedness, some fine animals of this species being 
met with. The tame appeared to him to be the case in the 
New England States, sometimes even on superior farms, 
and with cattle originally of a good breed. 7'his infe> 
rfority of the cattle in the Eastern states has, however, 
been sat is factor I iy explained by Mr. Jefferson : *♦ In a 
thinly -peopled country, (he tpontaneous provliictlons of 
the forests and waste fields are sufficient to support 
indifferently the domestic animals of the farmer, with 
very little aid from him, In the severest and scarcest 
leaton. He, therefore, finds It n»ore convenient to re- 
ceive them from the Imiuls of nature in that indifferent 


state than to keep up their size by a care and nonrisli- 
ment that would colt him much labour.** (Notes on hr- 
ginia, p.90.) This, no doubt, is the cause of the lean 
and wretched condition of the cattle in most parts of 
the Atlantic states ; but wherever the pastures are of 
especial excellence the cattle are comparatively goo<l : 
and, luckily, fine gross lands are not imfrequent everi 
In the old settled states. Mr. Shlrreff says of the 
Genessee fiats In the state of New York, “ Perhaps no 
gentleman’s park In Britain equals them in fertility and 
beauty. They differ from the rest of the surface in this 
part of the country, in having been cleared by nature • 
and are chiefly in grass, afTording the richest p.Hsturago i 
ever saw, with the exception of some fields In the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston In Lincolnshire.” (Tour, p. K 4 , ) 
But the great cattic-brccding states are In the W. ; .and 
herds of some thousands are brought up from Kentucky, 
Ac., for sale at New York. They bear some resemblann* 
to the Hereford cattle, and when 4 or .5 years old are esti- 
mated to weigh at an average 80 stone. (Jbid p. 32.) On 
the improved farms, the sheep arc mostly crosses of tl)t! 
Saxon and Merino ; for, though the Leicester and (’ots- 
wold br(>eds are reared, the former, partkularly if pure, 
Is not found to answer. In 1840 the U. States are said 
to have possessed 19,311,374 sheep, producing 3-%H02,l 11 
lbs. of wool. Illinois appears to be the state best 
adapted for sheep, as it Is for most other species of 
husbandry ; and so much of its surfiWie remains to In- 
disposed of, tliat, estimating the fleece of a Merino sluTp 
at 3 lbs., and its price at 60 cents the lb., the wool of oiu: 
sheep in u year will nearly purchase 14 acre of laud f 
Wool can be transported from Illinois to the E. states for 
3 or 4 cents per lb. (Shirreff, p. 467.) 

According to the official returns, the live stock of the 
Union, in 1840, were : — 


Horses and mules 
Neat cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 

V'alue of Poultry 


- H,971..')S0 

- »)..'501,W.X 


The condition and moile of life of the agricultural pop. 
is very different In different parts of this extensive rct-ioii. 
The N.E. states, the oldest settlctl jiortionsof the coun- 
try, bear the greatest resemblance to Great Britain. “ I’Ik- 
villagcs of New England are uniformly clean, airy, and 
neat, with spacious openings ne.ar the centre, in which 
churches form the most prominent filature. 'I’he hoiisi s 
are, in some instances, hniit of brick, hut more frecjncntly 
of wood, p.'iirited white, and with gret-n Venetian Ijlinds 
opening to the outside. Both ch\»rches and dwelling- 
houses seem to b<* p.dnted .innually ; at least they artf 
never seen in the slightest degree dingy coloured. 'I’he 
houses of every size and fabric have a light app«*aianc(! 
from the nuinla-r of w indows they contain. Tln-y s( idem 
indicate either extensive wealth or poverty in the in- 
rnat<‘s, and the villages want only the judicious aid of 
flowers and shrubs to ren«ler them beautiful.” {Shintjf, 
p. 62.) Landscape gardening, and similar orn.mieiiuii 
work, is, however, very backward in America. 

In the newly settled ^ites of the W., the farmer 
must dispense with n)ueh*of the civilisation of the K , 
and live in his log house with a few necessary articles 
r»f furniture, In the rudest and most primitive nuniner. 
Hut if his style of life be less comfortable, he re.ip.^ the 
benefit of his privations in a more rapid accumulation of 
wealth. *‘ The settler of Illinois places his house on the 
forest or on the open field as fancy may dictate. I'ne 
prairie furnishes summer and winter food for any nam* 
her of cattle and sheep, and poultry and pigs shift for 
themselves until the crops ripen. W'ith the preliminary 
of fencing, the plough enters the virgin soil, which, ni a 
few months afterwards, yields a most abundant crop o' 
Indian corn, and, on its removal, every agricultural ope- 
ration may be executed with facility. Pastoral, ’ 
or mixed liusbandry, may be at once „ 

dure of all kinds obtained in profusion.’ {Shtnrjr,P’ 
4W.) 


The agricultural labourers of the U. States are 


well 


fed, and generally efficient. Mr. Shirreff 
Philadelphia, a craddler or mower boarding with ai 
lat>ourer, and paying 45 cents a day, would 
7 o’clock on wheat or rye bread, fish, cheese, b«th ^ 
coffee; lunch at 10 on cold meat, pickled Igry 

■ * 'Off**®? ‘^l?hreS 

at 5 Uke coffhc, with hre^ ^ 


butter, pickles, bread and coffee 
thing good and substantial ; at 5 
butter, fruit, and fruit pie ; and <*c®slonally ha /« S) 
at 7, though this meal Is considered ' iiitc 

G.n.r.1!;;, however, _tfi« [" 


well. The hours of labour are 
sunset. Near New York wash 

12 dollars a month, with bed and board, indudit^K „ ^ 1 ,, 


log t spademen get 76 cents a day, tl"-' 

year round.^^^l^r Pbil^elph a, goo « 


board, all 

ire about tl"- 

year ruuriu. xwar * -^v a 

same. In Michigan, where 100 dob 

farm heip obtains 120, and “"jh^ifftrent 
lars a year, with bed and board : and a J 

ccivea, in private famiti^ one dollar a 
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dlnary farm labourer in Illinois gets tlie value of 80 
acres of land a year : in Britain, due allowance being 
made for the board of the labourer, ho does not get 
MOth of the value of an acre of good land ; so that 
when wages are compared with land, the farm labourer 
of Illinois is about 800 times better rewarded than in 
Britain 1 This, however, does not show 

that labour is better paid in America than in England ; 
but that there land is very cheap, and here very dear. 
As respects clothing and lodging the English labourer 
is better off than the American. Tor further particulars 
we refer the reader to the articles on the several States 
in this work.i 

Manvfactuniig Industry in the United States, 
though, of course, very considerable, is carried 
on under several disadvantages incident to their 
situation. The fact is that, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which America is placctl, agri- 
culture is necessarily the most advantageous 
employment in .which her population can en- 
gage ; and it is a short-sighted, fal.se, policy to 
endeavour, by dint of custom-house regulations, 
to force up* a manufacturing interest. The 
boundless extent of her fertile and unoccupied 
land gives her extraordinary advantages as com- 
pared with almost every other people in respect 
of agriculture ; but she has no such advantage as 
regards manufactures ; and yet it is plain that, 
unless the work-people engaged in manufactures 
in different parts of the Union realisetl the same 
rate of wages, and the capitalists the same rate 
of profits that is realised by the workmen and 
capitalists engaged in agriculture, they would 
either never engage in the former, or speedily 
abandon it for tlie latter. Hence the futility of 
all attempts to establish the finer branches of 
manufacture in America, without burdening 
similar articles when imported from abroad with 
heavy duties. The coarser description of articles, 
or those which are bulky and heavy, and in 
which the value of the raw material exceeds the 
value of the workmanship must, of course, in 
America as elsewhere, be always produced at 
home. But the finer description of goods, or 
those of which the value or price is principally 
made up of wages and profits, would, but for the 
interference of Congress, be wholly imported 
from countries in which wages and profits are 
comparatively low. And it is needle.ss to say, 
that every attempt to limit or hinder such im- 
portation is inconsistent with and subversive of 
every sound principle. If the cotton and wool 
len manufactures now carried on in the United 
States cannot exist without a duty of 25 or .35 
per cent, being laid on foreign cottons and wool- 
lens, it is plain that the existence of .such manu- 
f^tuies obliges every individual in the United 
States to pay from 25 to 35 per cent, additional 
price for every yard of their produce that he has 
occasion to use I And even this is not all ; for 
the prohibition withdraws a large portion of the 
public capital and industry from employments 
in which America has an advantage to make 
them be vested in employments in which the 
advantage is on the side of others ! 

The commercial policy of America is, in tnith, 
hut little creditable to her people and legislature, 
ihe prohibitions that have so long fettered the 
employment of industry, and the growth of com- 
merce in Europe, grew up in a comparatively 
dark and unenlightened age, and have for many 
years been progressively declining. But Ame- 
rica has been foolish enough to adopt the pro- 
hibitory and forcing system after its fvlo de se 
character had been fully demonstrated. She has 
not acted in ignorance, but in contempt of well- 
established jirinciples and of the most compre- 
nensive experience ; and ha» consequently in- 
volved herself in difficulties and losses of which 
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it is not easy to estimate the extent nor to foresee 
the termination. ^ 

Nc doubt America will gradually become 
more and more suitable for manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and her command of water-power and 
of coal, and her facilities fo^'internal transport 
and navigation, are circumstances eminently 
favourable to manufacture.s. Still, however, it 
is certain that her natural progress to manu- 
facturing eminence cannot be hastened but 
mu.st, in fact, be retarded by the policy on which 
she has embarked. When population ha.s be- 
come dense in America, and her unoccupied 
land has been generally appropriated, she will 
necessarily undertake, and will no doubt suc- 
cessfully carry on, such branches of manufac- 
turing industry as are suitable to her peculiar 
capabilities ; but this natural development of 
her maturer growth must be waited for; and 
though it may be delayed cannot be forwarded by 
interfering with the free exercise of industry. 

Pitkin estimated the total value of the manufactures of 
the U. States in 1835, at from 325,000,000 to 350,000,000 
dollars. The first cotton-mill was established at Provi- 
dence, in 1790, but power-looms were not introduced 
till 1815. A convention held at Harrisburg in 1832 put 
forth the following statement respecting the cotton 
manufacture of America in 1831. But* as this conven- 
tion was held for the express purpose of endeavouring 
to procure additional support and encouragement for the 
manufactures of the Union, the fair presumption is that 
it will rather have exaggerated its importance and value. 

Statement, exhibiting the Number of Manufacturing 
Establishments, the Capital employed, and the Raw 
('otton wrought up, in the Cotton Manufacture of the 
States of Virginia, Maryland, Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
in 1831, with the Number of Persons employed iu the 
same, and other Particulars. 


Tapital 

- dulls. 

40,611,984 

Null. tier of iniliji 


79.1 

Nunibfr of spindle* 


1,210,60.1 

Number of loomi> 

. 

3.1,506 

Yam sol<l 

• lbs. 

10,642,000 

Cloth - 

yiN. 

2.10,161,990 

Cloth • 

lbs. 

69,601,926 

Males employed 


18,539 

tV.iges tier week (Mufisachusetts) doll*. 

7‘ 

Females employetl 

• 

38,927 

U'.iges per week (Miissachusettsl doll#. 

2-25 

('hildren under twelve years 


4,691 

Cotton u-ied 

lbs. 

77,757,5)6 

Starch n^eii 

- do. 

1,641,26.1 

Flour for suing 

- barrels 

17,245 

Wood 

cords 

46,319 

Coal - - - 

- tons 

24,420 

('harcoal 

- bushels 

9,205 

Oil 

- gallons 

.1(X)A38 

A’.'ihte of other articles - 

dolls. 

699,22.1 

Siiindles building 


172,024 

Hand -weavers - 


4,760 

Total dejieniLuits 


117,626 

Annual value - 

dolls. 

2r.,(KX),0IX) 

1 Aggregate wages 

do. 

10.291,944 


The returns collected under the late census exhibit the 
following particulars with respect to the cotton manu- 
facture of the U. States in 1840 ; — 


Factories 

Spindles 

IKein* and priniinfj works 
I Vr-x in- fill pi- 'MS I 
fapital iMv,‘strd 
Maiiufai lures, \.ilueof 


1,210 

- 2,284,f..1i 

lid) 

72,119 

- 5 1,1 02 ..Vig dolls, 

- 40,360,45.1 do. 


Sheetings, shirting.s, printed calicoes, jeans, ^iI-cloth,&c. 
are among the princtpal cotton fabrics produced in the 
Union ; but though substantial and durable, they are 
mostly of a coarse quality, the American manufacturers 
being unable to come into competition with our own in 
the finer description of goods. Lowell (which see), in 
Massachusetts, is the chief seat of the cotton manu- 

farture qC woollens has been extensively 

carried on from an early period, in the colonisation of 
the States : but it is principally conducted in private 
families ; and it is onlv in recent times that woollen facto- 
ries have been established on any large scale. In 1 836, the 
excess of the imports of fine wool in the U. States over 
the exports is stated to have been 1 ,390,678 lbs., and of 
coarse wool 10,905,571 lbs. The quantity of wool ma- 
nufactured in families, chiefly in the sutes of New York, 
1\ nnsylvania, and Ohio, was then estimated at 8,500, (1[|^ 
lbs. ; and at the same period there existed 1,549 sets of 

3i 2 m 
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chiaery (mostly in Massachiuetts, New York, &c. ) Broad 
cloths, cassimeres, satinets, flannels, jeans, linseys, bian* 
kets, yarn, and car])ets are the goods principally made. 

The returns under the late census as to the woollen 
manufacture are as follows 


PuMina-inilh 
Woollen manufactorte* 
Penona employed 
Manufactum, value of 
Capital invest^ 


«,^S5 

1,420 

21,312 

20,G9(i,l)!)9 dolls. 
15,765,124 do. 


Ihe manufactures of leather, and articles made of 
leather, of linen and linen yarn, iron and hardware, 
ghtss, soap, candles, &e., are all carried on pretty exten- 
sively ; but we have no estimates of their amount on 
which it would bo safe to rely. Steam-engines, and all 
kinds onnaehinory, nails, fire-grates, and stoves, chain 
cables, agricultural and mechanical implements, fire- 
arms, &c., are extensively mamifactured ; but all the 
finer descriptions of hardware and cutlery, and a great 
variety of hardware articles, are imported (rom England. 
In 1H4(), according to tiie census, there were 10,30<> dis- 
tilleries in the United States, producing in that year 
41,402.627 gallons spirits. N. Carolina had the greatest 
number of these establishments ; but the greatest quantity 
of spirits was di^tilleti iu tlie states of IVnnsylvania, 
]V!assaelnj.se*ts, and New York. It Inis been said that the 
consumption of spirits in tlie 1', States has declined, in 
consequence of tlie spread of temperance; hut how<*ver 
this may l>o. the foregoing return shows that the con- 
sum])tion continues to be enormous. 

The shot, and red and white lead manufartured in the 
Suites, now nearly supply their consumption. About 

6.000. 0(0 bushels salt are estimated t<» be annually 
made from brine-springs. Hut, notwithstainling, about 

8.000. 000 bushels salt are annually imported, principally 
from Great Britain, but partly, also, from Spain and 
Portugal. 

Commcrcf. — The trade of the IC States is very ex 
tensive. The great article of export is cotton wool, the 
value of the exports of which, in 1H40, amounted, as 
already seen, to Oil, 870,307 dolls.. l>eing considt-rably more 
than half the value of the entire exports (of domestic 
growth) from the rnion. Indeetl, the astonishing in- 
crease ift the production of cotton, ami in the demand for , 
it in foreign cotintries, has lH*en the principal cause of 
the rapid growth and vast magnitude of Ainerican com- j 
merce. Cotton is jiriucipally shipped for the United i 
Kingdom, France, and Germany. Next to cotton, the ! 
great articles of export are w iieat flour, Indian corn, I 
and provisions ; tobacco, raw and mimufactured ; rice ; j 
the produce of the .\merican fisheries ; timl>er, lumbt^r, 
Ac. The Hour and firovisions are partly sent to Europe, ! 
but principally to Cuba, Brazil, and the W. Indies ge- { 
ncrally, w hich are also the grea|<irnart for lumln'r. To- i 
baccu is principally sent to linglaml and Holland. The ! 


exports of manufactured goods from the U. States arc 
comparatively trifling; the value of those of cotton 
amounted, in 1840, to 3,549,607 dolls. 

The groat articles of importation are manufactured 
products, including cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, 
and earthenware, principally from England j silks and 
wines, from b'rance and Spain ; tea from China ; sugar 
and coflcc from Cuba and Brazil ; linens and woollens 
from Germany ; salt from England and Portugal ; with 
spices, dye-stufls, and an infinite variety of other articles 
from all parts erf the world. We subjoin some stalc- 
inents illustrative of the progress and present magni- 
tude of American commerce. 

Summary Statement exhibiting the Value of the Ar* 
tides of Domestic and of Foreign Growth and Matiii- 
faeture exported from tlie United States, during each 
Year, ending on the .30th SeptemlHT, from 1803 down 
to 1840; with the Value of the Imports during the 
sjime Years; — 



Value 

of Ki}X)rts in Dollarn. 

Value 0 

riin- 

ollar-. 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

T.)tiil. 

ports in 1 

IKd.V 


,!t*.l 

1.1,.5y 1,072 

.5.5„SO(l,f)3.1 



ISOI 

11, u;r 

.177 

.1*., 2.11, .'.97 

77, *.99, 074 

S.'j.oix 

ytl* HI 

ISO/i 

42.3S7 

,002 

.5.1.179,019 

!I5,5(;(;,021 ' 

T20,* 10. 


jsot; 


,727 

(i0.2S.1,V.1o 

lOl ,5.1*),9(v1 

129,00* 

.tM ID 

1X07 


,592 

,59.*i4.1,.55S 

1 0H, .11. 1.1 50 

1.18,501 

,iUHl 

IMtS 


/.u; 

12.9'. 7, »1 1 

y2,1.10,9('.0 

.5*;, 99! 

,( MM) 1 

ISIt'.l 

31,ur. 

,7tS) 

20,7 97 /..II 

.52, *0.1,2.11 

r.o.iiK 


isio 


,(:79 

21,39I,2').5 

*;*;, 7.57. 97 1 

8 . 5 , 10 ( 


fSIl 


oil 

I(;,022.7!>0 

6I..1I6,K.11 

. 5 . 1 , i(H 


IKT^ 

.-.'I.O.-.V 

.1**9 

8.495,127 

3S/.27, 2.1*5 

7 7,0.~I 


ism 


152 

2,S4 7,S<'. 

27,S.'..5.9'>7 

22.1 mr 


IKII 

<i.7S2 

272 

145,1 '.9 

f., 927,1 11 

12,')*. 

,UDU 1 

IS 15 

45,971 

40.1 

<i,5S.1,,1.5U 

52,557,7,5.1 

11,1,011 

, >7 i 

is 10 

(;i,7SI 

S9*; 

17.1.1S,5.5*, 

81.920.1,52 

117, 10 : 

JIDU J 

1S17 

(.S..1I5 

509 

19,.'>,'jS,0<)9 

,s;,*.7i.,5(,i» 

99,2 

1 

ISIS 

7r...s51 

1.17 

19, 12*., *19*1 

9.1, 2S 1 ,1.1.-> 

12 1,7 .51 

,''0 » ' 

IS 19 

7»(','.»7(i 

S.1S 

19,1(.5,<IS.1 

70,142.521 

87,125 

,d(.D ^ 

ISVU 

5l,..S.5 

(,0» 

js,o;.s,o2;> 

(.9,691,*:99 


.1 * 1 1' * 

IHVI 1 

4.5,*. 71 

S<tl 

2l,.102,ISS 

M.97l,.1S2 

*i2,'.‘- 5 

* 7 1 

lS2/f 

4y,S74 

079 

22,2S<>,202 

72,!*)’0,2S1 

8.1,2 11 

, i i 

IS 23 

47,155 

4 OS 

27,51, •v;22 

1 71, ft! *9 ,0.10 



lS/1 

5(),(;1!I 

.'>*)0 

25, .1.17,157 

1 7.5,9S(:,(;57 

8().,519 

/)i'7 

1SV5 

4, 


.12,590,64.1 

1 9 : 1 ,. 5.15/, H.S 

96,110 

,0* * 

lsv»i 

5.1, 05',, 

!710 

2 i, 5.19,*, 12 

I 77, 595,122 

81,971 

.177 

IW7 

5S,921, 

09 1 ! 

2.1,40.1,1.1*; 

82, .121,827 

T'.MSI 

,u^s 

1S2H 

.vi.i.*.;*. 

*i(i9 ! 

21.595,017 

72,2*;i,*.S(i 

HS.5<*‘' 


IS20 ' 


19.1 

l*i,*.5H,l7S 

72..1.5S,r>7l 

71.19* 

'7 

IS'O 


029 

11,.1S7,479 

7.1, SI '',.508 

70,S7'> 

i‘* 'f 

is.tl 

1. 1,277, 

057 - 

2*»,*ils,5*<: ; 

81„1lO,.'.S.1 

10.1,191. 

j:*j 

ls3',' , 

C.1,1.17, 

,470 

21.0.19.J7.1 1 

87.170,91,1 

101. O*' 


ls.3.1 

70^517. 

f;9H 

PbS'^-^Z.V) i 

90,1 10,4.13 

lOH.llN 

1 1 

lh3l 

SI, 1124, 

,l(!2 

2.1,.1l2,sll ; 

l()t.3.1fi,!»7.1 

1 *6,5‘.'l 

i 

IH.V, 

I'll.lH'l, 

,OS2 , 

20. .50 1,4 9.5 ‘ 

IV.I. 69 . 1,.577 

M9,s95 

.'* 1 - 


10*..!M>;. 

♦.SO I 

2l,74«i,.1(iO 

12S,('.03.0U) 

l.S-l.'9'*> 


1H37 

;V-.5*i4, 

111 : 

2I,S54,9»;2 - 

1 17,4 1 9, .17*) 

1 lO,9S9, 

1 

Is.tH 


S2I ! 

12,1,52,79.5 ' 

10S,18*;,(.l*i 

11.7,717, 

10 ) ' 

1S.39 : 

1*1.1, ..1.1, 

S9l j 

17,491,525 ' 

121,028,116 

I'lli.O'**, 

■ l''"' 1 

ism 

1 1.1,sy.5, 

*,.14 1 

IS, 190, 112 ' 

1.12,08.5,946 

107, i 11. 



AccorsT of the Value of the Imports into and Exports from each State and Territory in the American Union, 
during the Year ending 30th September, 1840, specifying the Value of those Imported and Exported In Ament an 
and 1- oreign Ships : — 


Value of ImporU. 


Htatmand Territoriet. 

In .Aim-riran 
Vessels. 

j In F'creign 

1 Ves.>eli. 

1 Total. 



Dxlls. 

Di,lU. 


Mairte 


501,18.1 

124,579 

628,762 

N. ffainp«hire 


67 ,4 II 

47,236 

1 11 AIT 

Vermont 


4**1,617 


4**1.617 

MoMachuwtU 


1.5,81.1,.Vja 

700,298 

16/1.1,8.58 

Rhode Jitbrnd 


27 1 A3* 


27 4,5.11 

Conm-rtirut 


270,411 

6/,6i 

277,*»72 

New York 


6'2,.501 ,2*. .5 

7,939,485 

60,11*1,750 

New Jmey 


i,l>sO 

17,529 

19,‘209 

Penntrivania 


7,S.35/*07 

6Z?»,H7.5 

8,46*/H2 

Ileiaware 



802 

K02 

Maryland 


4A''7,SH4 

5.52,862 

4,910,746 

JX of Columbia 


76,9.17 

4,V2I.5 

119,8.52 

VirglriU 


481,6.3* 

63,1.51 


N. Taroiini 


2.16,169 

16/6.1 

2.52 ..512 

8. rarotina 


1,6.35,1.12 

42.1,4.38 

2,*»5H,S70 

titftfKii 


3.57,203 

131,225 

491.128 

Alabama 


402/211 

! 172,140 

574,*i5l 

MlMlMlppi - 





Ixmiwiana 


7,«74/WO 

8/98,881 

10/7.1,190 

Ohio 


2,426 

2,489 

4.91.5 

Kentucky 


2,2*1 

- 

2,241 

TemwMei • 


«8,9.V1 

• 

28,9.1« 

Mtetiigan 


1.17,223 

1/8.1 

I.1H.6I0 

Florida 


126,77.5 

68,9.51 

1 '*0.728 

Mlaaourl 


10,/«*J0 

* 

io,*;oo 

Tolal 

- 


’l4/.19,t67 [ 

107/41/19 



Tbe official rctumi under the cennis give the following 
ftatementi as to the commerce of the union In 1840 


in foreign trade 
Commbutan iHnisea . 


CtfUnl invnted 
Bttalittflm 


I.IOS 

2,881 

I I9,2‘>5„V,7 doila. 
57,5/15 


Tapltnl Invevtnl * • - - 

I.uDktier-yarfis . . - • 

(Capital Invested . . - - 

Mm eni]>lnr«d • * ' , ’ 

Men etnployiwl In Intcrual iraneportatlfln * 
flutct>er«, paekcTi, Ac. 
t'^irdiai invcattxl . . • * 


17..WI 



Sommahy Statement of the Value of the Exports of 
the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the U. 
States, during the Year ending on the 30th September, 
1840 c-. 
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Tna Ska. 

\Fishtrir$ — 

pried fish, or cod fiKheries 
Pickled fish, or river fish- 
eries, (herrlnK, shad, 
s.ilmon, mackerel) 
Whale and other fish oil - 
Siiermacetl oil - 
Whalebone 
hperinaceti candle* 

Tna Formt. 

[Skins and firs 
ilnsenn ... 

<l/‘ ff'lHHl — 

Staves, shingles, boards, 
hewn tlmlA-r 
Other lumt)er 
Masts and spars - 
< )ak bark and other dye - 
All niannfacturcs of wood 
Naval Slorts — 

Tar, )iitcli, rosin, and tur- 
pentine - * . 

Ashes — pot and nearl 

AoHicnirrRK. 
roilucts of Aniuurls — 

Beef, tallow, hides, homod 
• atfle - 
Butter and t hecse 
Pork (uiekled), bt*con, lanJ, 
liven().';s 

llloi-sts and mules 
[Sheep ... 

leviable /'’and — - 
\Vheat 
Flour 

Indian corn 
Indian meal 

H)e meal . . - 

Uve oats, ami other small 
pain and pnhe 
Ifiscnit, or ship bread 
Pofitoes 

Apjtles - - 

Kice 


I>onars. 


obacco ... 

'niton 

1// (ifhi'r Ai^'ricuUural Pro- 
iliiatu — 

Flaxsired ... 
Hops 

Brown sugar 
indigo - 

MANt-jrACTURRS. 

Soap and t.allow candle.s 
i.e.uher, Iniots, and shoes - 
Household furniture 
1 'om lies and other carriages 
Hats - . . . 

'Saddlery ... 
\Vnx . . . 

npirits from grain, beer, ale, 
and porter . 

‘'mili'and tobacco - 
head .... 

1 iii'ifd i.j) aiiil -.pirilspr tur- 
pelililie ... 
-orduge ... 
/row — Pig, bar, and nails 
('nstings 

I,. , , All manufactures of 
-Splrito from molasses 
ISugar relinetl 
'boeolate ... 

• unpowdei* ... 
’oinier .and brass - 
ycdiclnal drugs - 
'a/laii, piece gnocis*-. 

Printed and coloured 

^yhite 

Nankeens - 

* ^',>1*. jam, and thread . 
AH manufiulures of 

flaj: and Hemp 
Uloth anil thread - 
Hags, and all manufac- 
turesof . 

W earing oftparel 
omtw and buttons - 
lirushes 

r**^‘j'"‘l‘tables and appara- 

Hinbrellns and naraaolt 
I/eather ^d Morocco skins 
p"*** soJd. IHii Ih. . 
printing presses wtd typos . 
lire engines and app^tus 
instruments 

Ho^ks and maps . . . 

Faper and stiitlonerr . i 
Faults and varnitlt - 

lJ"ppar 

I „ ‘then and stone ware 
^ acta rc» *{ruia*»_ 

ii.., i.ewter. load, marble, 

aim! atone . , 

»‘[ver, and gold 
itiold and t-ilver cola T 


179,10t; 

1,404,984 

430,49(1 

310,379 

332,353 


1,801,049 

270,9.33 

29,049 


C23,373 

210,749 

1,891,894 

240,320 

.30,098 


1,237,789 

22,728 


Dollara. 


3,198,370 


1.633,483 
10,1 13,915 
3.3s, .5.33 
70.5,18.3 
170,931 

11.3,39.3] 

428,988 

■ 

1,942,0761 


398,977 
2,92.5,257 
, 1 ,200 
31,4 1.*) 
192J28 


3,006,031j 


151,99.5 

2 1 4. . 3601 
29.5,844 

71,41' 

10.3,398 

.59,.5I7 

59,68.5 

128,3.30 

81.3.6711 

39,687 

63,.34H 
4.3 
14 7, .39 7 
11.5.661 

841. . 391 
283,707 1 

1,21 1, (! 58 
2,01S 

117.. 3r' 
Hf;,9.5 

122.387 


0,549.607 

7,111 

M28| 

1.52,0.5.5 

40,299 

I2,2(i3| 

2,471 

9,65-1 

19A07 
17,105 
6,.3I7 
12,199 
29,632 
76,957 
34,(531 j 
6.401 
10,9.59 
06,06(1 

38,591! 

1,96.'J 

2,235,073 


5,32.3,085 


18, .593,691 
9,883,957 
(35,870,307 


5,279,317 


Value of Exports, &c.>-~conttnued. 


levy - 
Molasses 
2'runks 

Brii'ks and lime 
Dunieatic salt 
\Articles not euvmeraied — 
Manufactured 
Other articles 


Dollars. 

, Dollars. 

Dollars. 

• 

9,179 

9,77.5 

6,607 

16,949 

42,246 

6,425,72? 

1,143,801 

• 

403,496 

740,30.5 



• 

. 

113,897.6341 


proportion of the commerce of the U. 
[•a (m in native ships, and the mercantile 


A very large 

States is carrie . 

marine of the Gnion is inferior only to that'of the^U^ 
Kingdom. We subjoin 

of ‘•'0 American 

Mercantile Marine, from 1830 to 1840, both inclusive. 


Tons. 


IS.3.3 

1831 

18.35 


1,191,776 

1,267,816 

l,l.3!>,l.50 

1,606,1.50 

1,7.5.8,907 

1,821,910 


) Years. 

Tons, 

18.36 

1,882,10.3 

18S7 

1,896,686 

1.S.3.S 

1,99.5,610 

18.39 

2,096,479 

1810 

2,180,764 


Internal communications. — Nowhore in the world, a 
few parts of Europe excepted, have such extensive ca- 
nals. .‘uid other public w'orks been undertaken and com- 
pleted as in tins U. States j and those within a very short 
pi'riod. “ 'I’he zeal witli whieli the Americans under- 
take, and the rapidity with which they carry on every 
enterprise, w hieii has the enlargement of trade for its 
object, cannot fail to strike all who visit the U. .States as 
a characteristic of the nation. Forty years ago the coun- 
try was almo.st without a lighthouse, and now no fewer 
than 200 are nightly exhibited op its coasts; 30 years ago 
it had but one steamer and one sliort canal, aini now its 
rivers and lakes are navigated by between 600 and fiOO 
steami'rs, and its canals are upwards of 2,700 m. in 
length ; 10 years ago there were but 3 m. of railway in 
tlie country, and now there are no less than 1,600 m. In 
operation.* Nor are the labours of the people at an 
end ; for even now there are no fewer than 33 railways 
in an unfinished state, the aggregate lengths of which, 
when completed, will amount to upwards of 2,600 m.” 
(Stevenson's Civil J-'nf'ineeritig of X. America, 18.38. ) Tbo 
whole of tlie S.K, quarter of Pennsylvania, with the ad- 
jacent part.s of New .Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, is 
one continued net-work of canals and railroad.?*; and si-* 
milar work.-? exist, mon* or less, in nearly ail tlie States ; 
but particularly in tho.<«-*of New York, Ohio, ^'irginla, 
S. (;avoliiia, and New England. The great longtli of 
in.uiy of tlie IJ. .Stnti's’ c.inals is one of their most re- 
markable featuri's, in which they far surpass any liitliorta 
constructed in I'urope. The Erie Canal, connecting 
Lake Ontario with the Hudson Kiver, is 3G3 in. in 
length, or very materially more tlian twice as long as 
Canal of I.anguedoe, tlie longest of which Europe can 
boast. Oenerally. Ixnvever, tliey art* deficient in breadth 
.and (lejith for Hu* increased trallic coiulucted by their 
means ; several of them have, however, been enlarged. 

The tolls paid to the .State, by tlie persons who have 
boats on tliese canals, are lArf. per milo for each boat, 
and a small charge per mile for each passenger conveyed. 
The passenger-boats vary from 1*2 to 1.5 ft. in breadth, 
and are 80 ft. in length ; the large-sized boats weigh about 
20 tons, ami cost about 250/. each. I'hey arc usually 
dragged by three horses, wliich run 10 m. stages, and 
the rate of travelling is from 4 to 4,^ in. an hour. Ex- 
cept in tlie most S. ])Hrt of tlie Union, the canal navi- 
gation, as well as that on tlie river.s and lakes in tlie N. 
States, is completely suspended for from tlirec to five 
months a vear during winter-, and then flie water is 
always withdrawn from the canal.s and feeders.^ 

The hiternal improvements of the United States are 
placed uuiier the management either of the legisla- 
ture of the .state in whieli the works are situated, or of 
joint-stock companies. Tliose constructed by the states 
are called state-works, and are conducted by com- 
inissioiiers chosen from the difliTont legislatures. The 
joint-stock companies, on the other hand, are composed 
of private individuals, who, ns in Britain, receive a 
ch.n tcr from the government empowering them to act 
accordingly. „ , . . . . 

At first view', a person from England is struck by 
the temporary and apparently unfinished state of many 
of the American works ; in which it is in vain to look for 

^ The .3 nu rican .Vlmanack for ISU, pp. 160-163, quoting Tan- 
I .'s Ooarf. of (At* At., stales (ho aggregate length of the 

i-.wiaiN >11 fill* fb S. at 3,909 in., nntl that of the rallroad.s at .5„320 m- ; 
hvit of the works eiumierateil ate no* yX couiplviwl, and 

iiot iiitTilloiicd are in jirogrcss. 
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the AnUh which charActerlsei those of France, or the 
stability with which those of Britain ar^ Bamed. The 
American railroads ye much- more cheaply constructed 
than the Englisli, not 6nly because they are in a less 
substantial and costly style, but that they are exempted 
firom the heavy expenses incurred, in the construction of 
the English railways, by the purchase of land and com- 
pensation for damages ; and that wood, tlie principal ma- 
^ial used in their construction, is got at a small cost. 
The railroads in Pennsylvania cost about ,'^,000/. a mile, 
the ^tchenectady and Saratoga railway 1,8001. a mile, and 
the Charlestown and Augusta about the same.* Among 
the greatest public works of the Union is a railway (the 
Alleghany, forming part of the line connecting the 
Ohio with the Delaware river), which, says Mr. Ste- 
venson. “ in boldness of design and difficulty of exe- 
cution, I can compare to no modern works I have 
ever seen, excepting, perhaps, the passes of the Sim. 
plon. and Mont Cents in Italy.” (p. IS.'i.) (Stevenson, 
p. 254 . ) Wood is the material mostly used in the construc- 
tion of brides, and wooden pavement has been adopted 
in parts of New York^ity. The making of common 
roads is a branch of industry tliat has yet been little 
attended to, and in many parts of the country they are 
mere forest tracks, or what are called “ corduroy roads,” 
formed by the trunks of felled trees laid |>arallcl to each 
other, iu a soft, marshy soil, and over which vehicles ad- 
vance by a series of leaps and starts sufficiently un- 
pleasant to European travellers. The best roads are in 
the New England States ; but there is a macadamised 
road from Albany to Troy ; and a national road 700 m. 
In length, and 30 ft. wide, extends, in a tolerably straight 
line, from Baltimore on Chesapeake Bay to the Missis- 
sippi opposite St. Louis ; it was constructed at the ex- 
pense of the central government. 

The Americans have very successfully turned their 
attention to the building of steam boats ; and some of the 
vessels navigating the Eastern waters of the U. States 
are unequalled in point of speed by those of any otlicr 
quarter of the globe. Dn the Mississippi, and other W. 
waters, the vessels have a greater drauglit and less 
speed. The seagoing steamers of the U. States are, as 
is well known, luxuriously fitted up. The American 
caual and river travelling, on the other hand, In respect 
of accomrat>dation for travellers, contrasts unfavourably 
with that of England, Belgium, or Holland. 

Most of the principal canals, railways, Sec. are already 
luccinctly described In the arts, on the several states to 
which they belong : and for further particulars respect- 
ing them we beg to refer to Mr. Stevenson’s work. 

Fishrries and Navigation. — Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary temptations to engage In agriculture alforded 
hy the cheapness and facility of obtaining land, the 
Americans have alwavs been distinguished by their skill 
^n fisheries and uavigation, and-by the vigour and sue. 
ceii with which they have pursued those branches of 
industry. They commenced the whale-fishery in 1690, and, 
for about 50 years, found an ample supply of fish on their 
own shores : but the whale having abandoned them, the 
American navigators entered with extraordinary ardour 
into the fisheries carried on iu the Northern and .Southern 
Oceans. From 1770 to 1776. Massachu-setts employed an- 
nually 183 vessels, carrying 13,820 tons, in the former, 
121 vessels, carrying 14,026 ton.v, in the latter. Mr. 
Burke, in his famous speech on American afTairs, in 
»I774, adverted to this wonderful display of daring enter- 
prise as follows : — 

** As to wealth,” said he, ” which the colonists have 
drawn from the sea by their fisheries, you had all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. You surely thought 
these acquisitions of value; for they seemed to excite 
yotirenvy ; and yet the spirit by which that enterprising 
employment has been exercised ought rather, in my opi- 
nion, to have raised esteem and admiration. And pray, sir; 
what in the world is equal to it ? Pass by the other parts, 
and look at the manner In which the New England i^ple 
cany on the whale fishery. While we follow them 
among the himbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's 
Bay and Davis's Straits ; while we are looking for them 
tseneatb the Arctic circle, we find that they hare pierced 
into opposite region of polar cold ; that they are 
at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen ser- 
pent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote, and too romantic an object for the pasp of na- 
tional ambition, is but a stage and resting place for their 
victorious Industry. Nor is the equinoctial beat more 
discouraging to tnem than the accumulated winter of 
twth Poles. We learn that while some of them draw 
the line or strike the harpoon on the roast of Aftrlca, 
others run the lonaitude and pursue their gigantic game 
along the coast of Brazil No sea, but what is vexed 
with their fisheries! no climate tiiat is not witness of 
their tolls I Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor 
tha activity of Prance,^ nor tho dexterous and firm sa- 

* The Livcvynot aitil HlaachMicr Raijeav (Bnglatid) cost TKi/XM, 
•or astfe* sad t&a letwsen Dublle aiul iOfifM. 


gaclty of English enterprise, ever carried- this most pc. 
rilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which 
it has beien pursued by this recent people ; a people 
who are still in the gristle, and not hardened into man- 
hood.” 


I The unfortunate war that broke out soon after this 
speech was delivered checked for a while the progress of 
the fishing ; but it was resumed with renewed vigour ;is 
soon as peace was restored. The American fishery has 
been principally carried on from Nantucket and New 
Bedford, in Massachusetts ; and for a considerable timo 
p<ast the ships have mostly resorted to the southern seas. 
“ Although,” says Mr. Pitkin, ” Great Britain has at 
various times given large bounties to her ships employed 
in this fishery, yet the whalemen of Nantucket and Nem 
Bedford, unprotected and unsupported by anything but 
their own industry and enterprise, have generally been 
able to meet their competitors in a foreign market.” 
(Commerce the U. States, 2d. ed. p. 46.) In 1838, 
there arrived at the different ports of the U. States Iny 
ships, 26 brigs, and 8 schooners, bringing with them 
129.400 barrels of sperm, and 228,710 barrels conimmi 
whale oil. During the year ended the 30tli Sept., iHlo, 
the AmiyrJcans had 130,926 tons shipping employed in the 
whale fisheries. 

The Americans, or rather the New Englanders, also 
carry on the cod-fishery, partly on the Labrador coast 
and partly on the coast imd banks of Newfoundland, 
with spirit and success. Their fishermen are remark- 
able for activity and enterprise, sobriety and frugality ; 
and their proximity to the fisliing-grounds, and the 
other facilltms they possess for carrying on the fishery, 
give them advantages with which it is very difficult to 
contend. During the year ending the 30th SeptemIxT, 
1840, the Americans hii 67,926 tons shipping em])!oycd 
in the cod, and 28,260 tons iu tiu* mackerel fishery. 

The following are the official returns witli re.spect to 
the fishery in 1840 : — 


tluintals of drie<t Fi»h - 
ll.irrrt-, of ]><rkte<i f'Uh 
tSallonv of Snertn Oil . 
f»ailonsofoin«T Fi.sh Oil 
Value <jf other Products (dolls.) 
Men employed * 
t'apltal Invented (dolls.) 


773,817 

4,7r.f,';us 

7,f>Of>,77S 

l.t’i.I.V.Tf 


The .System qf Banking In America has ret ently at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in this country ; iind it 
certainly deserves to be carefully studied and meditated, 
were it only for the incontcstalde evidence which itafTbrds, 
that, how flourishing soever In other respects, a country 
cursed with a vicious banking system m.iybc every now 
and then involved In the greatest difficulties, and reduced 
almost to a state of bankruptcy. Considering tlie pecu- 
liarly favourable circumstances under which the li. State .s 
are placed, the boundless extent of their fertile and un- 
occupied lands, the lightness of their public burdens, and 
the intelligence, enterprise, and economy of the people, 
it might be presumed that dlsires.s and bankruptcy would 
be all but unknown In the Union, and that she would l»; 
exempted from those revulsions which so seriously afftet 
less favourably situated communities. But, in so far a.s 
respects mercantile and moniwi fortunes, the reverse of 
all this Is the fact : discredit and bankruptcy are incniu- 
parably more prevalent in America among the mercantile 
classes than in any European country : and monied for. 
tunes are Infiiiltmy more secure in Itussia, and even m 
Turkey, than In the U. States I This anomalous and ap- 
parently Inexplicable state of things is entirely a conse- 
quence of the American banking system, which seems to 
combine within itself every thing that can make it an en- 
gine of unmlxcd evil. Had a committee of clever luen 
been selected to devise means by which the public tp'K ' 
lie tempted to engage In all manner of Absurd 
and be roost easily duiied and swindled, we do 
that they could have nit upon any thing half 
effect their object as the ©xistlflg American banking sjs- 
tem. It has no one redeeming quality 
from beginning to end a compound of 
posture. Our own banking sysfom is bad U 

Ulnly ; but it is as superior to the American a* ^ 

be imagined. A radical reform of the 
cannot be effected, its entire 

greatest boon that can be conferred on ‘j*® ’hfcJi 
would be no slight advantage to every nation with 
the Americans have any intercourse. ...nHations ; 

The American banks are all pn gland, 

but instead of the partners being are 

for the whole amount of the debU ®^. or 

In genernl Itabte ‘•‘tiTTMJnJSd 

for some fixed multiple there^. It *• ne^*®” 
on the temptation to commit fraud i/antage to 

ten*, which has not a 

recommend It. The that, be- 

the banks are foumled wiuevinc^f the fact 
tween 1811 and the 1st of May, only 

became altogether bankrupt, many ®f **}*"? J a much 
an insignificant dividend; and UiU e»clutlveoi« 
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jrreater number that stopped for a while and afterwards 
resumcil payments. Various complicated schemes for in- 
suring the stability and prudent management of banks have 
been devised ; but, as they all involve regulations which it 
is impossible to enforce, they are practically worse than 
U8ei<;88. In Massachusetts, for example, it is provided that 
no bank for the issue of notes can go into operation in 
any way until at least half its capital stock be paid in 
gold and silver into the bank, and be actually existing in 
its coffers, and seen in them by inspectors appointed for 
tliat purijose ; and the cashier of every bank Is bound to 
make specific returns once a year of its debts and assets, 
on being required to do so by the secretary of state. But 
our readers need hardly be told that these elaborately 
centrived regulations are really good for nothing, unless 
it be to afford an easy mode of cheating and defrauding 
the public. Instances have occurred of banks having 
borrowed an amount of dollars equal to half their capital 
fur a single day, and of sucii dollars having been examined 
by the inspectors appointed for that purpose, and reported 
by them, and sworn by a majority of the directors, to be 
the Brst instalment paid by the stockholders of the bapk, 
and intended to remain in it. (Gough's Paper Money and 
Banking in the U. States.) We do not, of course, ima- 
gine that such disgraceful instances can be of common 
tHjcurrence; but what is to be thought of a system which 
permits a company for the Issue of paper money, founded 
on such an abominable fraud, to enter on business with 
a sort of public attestation of its respectability ? The 
publicity, too, to wliich the American hanks are subject 
IS injurious ratlier tlian otherwise. Those who are so 
disposed may easily manufacture such returns as they 
tliink most suitable to their views ; .and the more respect- 
able bunks endeavour, for a month or two previously to 
the period when they have to make their returns, to in- 
crease the amount of bullion in tiicir coffers by temporary 
loans, and all manner of devices. The whole system is, 
in fact, bottomed on the most vicious principles. I'he 
facility, too, with which loans may be obtained from the 
different banks in periods of prosperity tempts private 
individuals and associations, and ev«n states, to engage 
in the wildest and most gigautlc projects. But whenever 
a pressure for money occurs, fresh supplies being no 
longer obtainable, those who depend on the bunks arc 
involved iit the greatest diiticulties, w hiio the latter, being 
unable to procure payment of their advances, and having, 
in most instances, no suiticient capital, arc obliged forth- 
with to suspend their payments. Pcrha|)s no instance is 
to be found in the history of commerce of sucii a wanton 
over-issue of naper as took place in the U. States in 18.‘1.') 
and 183G; anatne revulsion to which it necessarily led 
after proiluciag a frightful extent of bankruptcy and 
suffering in all parts of the Union, compelled, in May, 

1837, every bank within the states, without, we believe, a 
single excejition, to suspeiKl payments ! In 18,'IB, such of 
them as were not entirely swept off resumed specie pay- 
ments ; and in 1839, by far the larger number of them, 
with the bank of the U. States at tneir liead, again sus- 
pended payment 1 

The Bank of the United States had a bond fide paid-up 
capital of no less than 35^000,000 doll. , the whole, or 
nearly the wliole, of which immense sum has been lost 1 
It would bo out of place to enter into any detailed state- 
ment explanatory of the various circumstances that have 
confributed to the downfall of this establishment. Some- 
thing, no doubt, must be attributed to the hostility of 
General Jackson and the government ; but tlie real cause 
of the catastrophe must lie sought for in the mismanage- 
ment of the directors, and in the vices inseparable from 
the American banking system. 

Unfortunately, however, there seems little reason to 
expect that this system will bo speedily amended. The 
effectual cuYe for the evil would be the suppression 
**•1 j issues of paper, leaving it to be wholly sup- 
plied, In exchange for bullion or other convertible secu- 
rities, by a single central bank, and In an alteration of the 
j partnership as respects banks of deposit. But 
*» not the smallest probability that any measure of 
this sort, if proposed, would ever be agreed to ; and there 
can be no doubt that, in time to corac, as in time past, 
each stote will zealously patronise its own banking sys- 
tein ; th^. the Union will continue to have hundreds or 
rather thousands of issuers of money ; and that those 
periodical alternations of extreme prosperity and all hut 
universal bankruptcy we have hitherto witnessed will 
Se repubfte ^ period, to delight and disgrace 

Amencan gold coin, the Engle, contains 
-‘i and 26 alloy. This coin is made the 

so that the English sovereign is 
cents. The doll, is worth at par about 
And measures same as In England. 

“ c«tabU8lied in 1787. is a federal 
*^***Ative power is vested in the Con- 
fh« M separate bodies, the Senate and 

/ *^ci“^«tative8. 1'he Senate consists of 52 
uw., 2 from each State, chosen for a term of six years 
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^ the legislatures of the several states they represent. 
The qualifications necessary for a senator are the having 
attained the age of 30 years, having been a citizen of the 
U. States for 9 years, and being an inhab. of the state 
for which he is elected. The Senate has a concurrent 
vote in the ratification of treaties and executive nomina- 
tions, and the sole power to try impeachments. One 
third ol its number goes out of office every two years. 
The H. of Representatives is composed of mems. from 
the several states, elected by the people for the tenn of 
2 years. According to an act of Congress, 1 represent- 
ative is returned for every 47,700 of the pop. (5 slaves 
being reckoned equivalent to 3 free persons) j and the 
present regular number is. accordingly, 242 represent- 
atives, besides 3 delegates, I from each territory. The 
qualification for representatives is, tlieir having attained 
tjie age of 25 years, and been 7 years citizens of the U. 
States. This house has the sole power of im(>eachment, 
and of originating money-bills. Congress must assemble 
at least once a year, on the first Monday in Dec. Each 
house chooses its own spe.aker^nd other officers ; the 
president of the senate being the vice-president of the 
U. States. Both iiouscs are divldeil into a number of 
committees for tlie despatch of business, chosen by ballot. 
The mems. of both houses receive a salary of 8 dollars 
a day during tlieir .ittendance, and travelling expenses of 
8 doll.irs for every 20 m. 'J'he speakers of both houses 
have 16 dollars a day. The executive power is vested in 
the president, who is clioseu by the electoral colleges of 
tlie several States for the term of 4 years ; he must be 3.5 
yecirs of age, and a natural-born citizen who has resided 
lor 14 years in the U. .States. The president is com- 
mander-in-chief of the land and sea forces; and has 
power'to make treaties, and appoint to the principal civil 
and military offices in tlie states, with the consent of the 
senate. He has a veto on bills wliich may have passed 
both houses of Congress, thougli If these bo passetl a 
second time by a vote of two thirds of eacli house, they 
become law without his sanction. His salary is 2.5,000 
dollars a year. The president is assisted by a cabinet of 
six ministers, who hold office during his pleasure; the 
seerKary of state, the secretaries of tlie irea.sury, war, 
and navy, tiie postmaster-general, and the attorney- 
general, the salaries of each being 6, ()()() dollars a year. 
Besides tlie General Congress, each state has its own 
senar.atc senate and H. of Uepresontatives, elected by its 
innabs. 'Ehe qualifications of electors are not the same 
in every part of tin? Union ; and respecting them we 
refer the reader to the arts, on tlie several States. The 
individual States are in many respects independent as to 
their internal administration ; but no State can enter into 
any treaty or alliance with any foreign power, grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit bills of 
credit, graiit titles of nobility, &c.Scc. 

In order that the reader may he folly acquainted with 
the Institutions and government of ilie U. States, wo 
subjoin a copy of tlie general constitution of the Union, 
as agreed upon in 1787, and of the aiueudmonts that have 
since been made upon it. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED ST.\TES, 

Wb, the people of the Staten, in or.;ler to form a more perfect 
union, fst.ii>Ush justice, insure ilomestic tranquiliity, provide for 
the common tlefence, promote the general welfare, anti secure the 
blessings of lii>ertT to ourselves ana our jKistenty, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the U. States of America : — * 

Aktici.r I. 

Sbction I. All legislative jKjwers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the U. States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
liouse of Representatives. 

Section II. 1. Tin; House of Representatives shall be composed 
of ineroliers chosen everv second year by the peojtle of the several 
states; and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications 
gj ^oj Uite for electors of the most numerous branch of tiie state Icgis- 

S. No person shall be a reptrsent.Mivo who sh.all not have attained 
to the age of 26 'ears, and been seven years a citizen of the U. States, 
and who shall hot. when electcil, be an inhabiunt of that sUte in 
wldch he shall be chosen. . „ . 

3. Reiiresentatives and direct taxes sIutII be apporttqped among the 
several states which may be included \tithln this union according to 
their reM>ertlve numbers, which sliaii lie deterniitu'd by adding to the 
whole miinlier of free jiersons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, inid excluding Intllans not taxed, three fifths of all 
other nersoiw. The actual enumeration shall be inwle within tlireo 
years after the lirst meeting of the (.Congress of the U. States, wd 
within everv wilwxjuent term of ten In such manner as they 

shall bv iaw’diretn. The number of representatives shall not exceed 
one for every llilrty thousand, IhU each state shall have at least one 
reorcsentafivo ; anil until such enumeration shall lie made, the sMI« 
of New Hampshire shall be enUtled to choose 3 j Maawchusctte.B; 
Rbotle Island atid Providence PlantnUons, 1 ; t onnecticut, 6 : New 
York, (i ; New .Terscy, 4 ; Pennsylvania. 8 ; Delaware. 1 ; Mary- 
land, fi ; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Cartdina, 5 ; and 

happen In the representaUon from any sUte,thd 
executive auUiority thereof shaU issue wriu of election to fiU such 

’^*A.*'ti^ House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and 
otlwr officers; and shall have the sole power of Impeachment. 

^ EC TON HI. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
i>o*e*l of two 8cn.ifoni from each st-xto, chosen by the legislature 
tluovKtt. for six years ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

Z. lininldiatelv after they bli.dl be assembled, in consequence of the 

3 1 4 
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d«cUm» thej shall be dhrkled as equally as may be Into tbew - 

ctessm. 1 he a<Mts of th« aenator* of t!>e Ut clasa iJuiU be at 

the expiraUon of the «d year, of the Xtl class at the expiration of the 
<th year, and of the 3d-claas at the expiration ci the 6th year, so that 
one third may be chosen every IM year ; and if vacancies happen liy 
reslKnation, or otlierwiae, during the recess of the legislature of any 


state, ti»e executive thereof may make temporary ap}>ointutents until 
the next meeting of the legislature, which then fill such va- 

cancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall no< have attained to the 
of 30 years, and been 9 years a citizen of the U. States, and who 

shall not, wh«» elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he 
afutlJ be chosen. 

4. The V' Ice- President of the U. States shall bo President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they l>e equally divided. 

9. The Senate shall choose their other orticen, and eiso a president 
pro tempore. In the absence of the V'lce- President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of PresWent of the U. States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole {rawer to try all impeachments ; 
when siUing for that nuriraara, they shall be an oath or ntfinnatiun. 
When the Ihresident of the I/. States is tried, the t 'liief dusiice shall 
preside ; and no irarson shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two thirds of the members iirescnt. 

7. Jutlgmcnt in cases of imjieachmfnt shall not extend further than 
to removal jfWim offlixs and disqua'itication to hold and enjov any 
office of honour, trust, or profit, under the IJ. St.it(*«; but the 'iiarty 
convic.tci siiall, nevertheleXI, Ira liable and subject to ituUctnient, 
trial. Judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Skctioh IV. I. The tinies, plai es, and inanner of holding elections 
for senators and reprosenuiives, shall be jircscribevl In each state l»y 
the legislature thenraf; hut the Congress may at anv time, hy law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of chousing 
senators. 

V. The Congress shall assemble at le.ixt once in every year, and sucb 
ravetmg shall bo on tlie Isl Alouday in Dec., unions they sliall by law 
appoint a dllfercnt day. 

SacTioN V. 1. Each House sh.all lie the iudgo of the elections, rt‘- 
tums, ami qu.ahlioations of its own inemiicVs, aiul a ina'ioritv of each 
»ball consuuitc a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may 
ndjouni from day to tlay, and may be authorised tocomiwl ilie aileed* 
ancc of ahscTit mcinlwr,, in »uch manner and under -such {icnalties a-i 
each Ilciu-sc may provide. 

It. E.U‘h House in,i> determine the rules of its procccslings, punish 
iu tiiembsTS for di»ordcrIj behaviour, and with the concurrem e of 
two thirds, ex],ei a tuenilH.T. 

3. Kiu h Hotisc shall keep a jnum.il of Its procwtlings, and fVom 
lime to time publish the same, cK cpiing siu h parts us may, in thcir 
judgment, require secrery ; and the ye.ai and navj of the memlars of 


14. To make for the govenunaitand regulation of the lanr 
and naval force*; 

13. To provide for cniting forth the militia to execute the laws oi 
the Union, nupnrew insurrections, and rej 


, , repel invasions : 

16. To proride for organising, arming, and disciplining the militia 

and for mveming such part of them as may be employed in the servif,' 
of the U. States, reserving to the states rcsjiectively tlte apiraitittupnt 
of the officers, and the authority of training the inllltia accordinc in 
the discipline prescrlhed by CongTess : " 

17. To cxereise exclusive legislation In all cases whatsoever, ovtT 

such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession oi 
particular states, and the acceptanro of Congress, become the scat of 
the government of the U. Staten; and to exercise like autJiorlty ot.t 
all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the stHtwia 
which the same shall lie, for the erection of fort.i, magazines, arsenals 
doek-yanla, and other needful htilldings : — And ’ 

18. To make all laws wliich shall be necessary and proper for car 
rying Into cxecutitra tlie foregoing powers, and all other powers vestid 
by this constitution in the goveniment of the U. Htates, or in any dc 
partment or officer thereof 

Rrctjon I-K. 1. The migration or import.ition of such persons as 
any ot the states now existing shall think proi»«r to admit shall not b.. 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year IHOH ; but a tax orchuv 
may be imposetl on such imirartallon, not exceeding 10 dollars for L-a< b 
l>erEon. 

2. The privilege of the writ of A/i/vos corpn* shall not be suspendod 
unU;ss when In eases of rebellion or luvasuni the public safety luav re’ 
quire it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post ftuio taw shall Fihpassctl. 

4. No capihUiuii or other direct tax shall he I.tid, unless In pnipor 
tlon to the ceiuits or enumeration hereiii-lwforedi reeled to he t.ikcii 

3. No tax or duty shall Ira laid on articles exportetl from aiiv st.iie 

6. No preferentx- shall lie given bv any retaliation of coninieri e m 
revenue to the ports of one state over lho.se of .mother ; nor sh.iU 
-es-soly hound to, or from, one sUU‘, lie ohligid to enter, ele.ir or n ly 

utics in another. ’ 

7. No money shall be drawn from the tre.asnry, but in eonseqiieorc 
of appropriations m.-ule hy law ; and a regular statement oi I i . i 
of the recs'lptK anil expenditures of all }>uhiiL iiiuni v .h di !■' I'lii.i, i.. .| 
from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall he granted by the U. States: and rnj 
person holding any nifiec of profit or trust under thenn shall, withdui 
the coiwntt of the CongresH, aee* pt of any i>resent, euuilummi, . Hi.-e 
or title of anj kind w Iiatever, fVoin any king, prince, or fnretgtt st.iti'. ’ 

SwCTiov 1. N’o stall’ shall enter into any treaty, alliani e, or 
confederation: grant letters of marque and nniriKat • eoin moinv; 
emit bills of rreilii ; make any thing tmtgnld atm silver coin .i !■ ini r 
in payment of dchU ; pass any Idll of afotinder, ex p.-f/ /of., i.i., , ..| 


juiigntimt, require iecrery ; and the ve.at and nays of the memlrars of |«w hnpalriiig the obligntmn of contracts ; or gram any titlL’ of 

sMihcT Hou»e on any questpm shall, at the desire of one liflJj of those Moldlltv. » » g t a ly uul ot 


present, U; entered on the journal 
-1. .\«*ithcr Ht'use, during the sesaion of C onfirew, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjouin for mure than three dav,., nor to any 
utlHsr place lluui that in whUh the two Houses shall be -sUting. 

SacTio.v VI. 1. The .senators and rcprcsutt.atives sli.all receive a 
cofnpcns.atkm for their services, to Ira ascertained hy hiw, and pahl <;ut 
of the treasury of the I'. States. Th.-y shal' in .ill c.-im-s, vxrtpi fre.s- 
toOf felony, and Ueach of the fraat^e, be privilege<l from arrest during 
Uwir attendance at the session of their respective Houses, .•md in going 
t.1 and returning from the same; and htr any speeth or debate in 
either Hou*e, iJu-y shall nm tra questlontsi in any oitaer place. 

y. No seinttor or r.q r»'scntati>c shall, during the time for which he 
was elia-ied, ira appomtexl to any civil oftbe under floe authority of 
the U. States, which slnvli have Iraen create<l, or tlw emoluments 
whereof shall have Isoen «n<'rea*e<l during such time; and no trarson 
Iraldtng any offi re under the ('.States shall be a member of cither 
nou^ daring his cotifinuoncc in office. 

StcTTOK VII. 1. .Ml bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of K<?j*res««it,niv«rs ; but the tHmate may proirase or coqcur 
with anafndments as /lu other bills. v 
». Every bill whi( h shall have oione-l the House of liepresmtallvea 
ansi the H mate, shall, Irafore it become a law, lie presettted to the 
Fresideni of the t'ntred .States ; if he au(>rove, he shall sign it ; but if 
not, he ahall return it, witli his ohjectiom, to that House In which it 
have originate i, vfho sh.al! enter the ohiss tion» at large on their 
.journal, and proce«vl to res onsider it. If, after su< h rec onsideration, 
two thirtU of ih.U Houjo? shall agree to pas* the bill, it shall Ira ss nt, 
togwther with the objection-, to the other Hotixe, liy widt h it xlmtl 
likewise he reconsidered, .md if .ifqir' vtxl by (wo tfnnl.s tif that House, 
It «hiUI Iracfimc a law. IJut in all such «a.'e>, the vote* of l.od, Mouses 
ahafl be determined hy yeas and nays ; ajid the namet of the jH-rsons 
voting for and again*! the b II * lall lraenter..-d on the jtramal of e.e h 
Houjra reajractJveiy. If any bill shall not fra retunusl !>» fite Presiilent 
wiilkin ten days iSuntlays excejUisl) after it shall have fravrn press-nted 
lo him, the same idi dl t>e a law , in I ke manner .a* If he ha<l signed It, 
nnlciH the Uongres* hy their a<\journtnem {irevent it* return, in which 
case it shall not Ira a l.tw. 

.3. Every order, resolution, or v.jfe, to which the ronrnrtence of (ha 
Kemate and Houw.' of lleprerantarivtw mav fra nece»*ary (e»c«q« on a 
quauion of ailjoumtneni) shall Ira i/resented to ih*’ President of the 
mates; aivd Irafova the sitmc shall take effect shall be approvtvl Im 
I dm, or frasng disapprov«l by him shall Ira retiawrad by two third^W 
tha He«w*t« ontl House of Kef>re«en(atlv«w, according to the rule* and 
Hmihuiant (ireMTlfrad in the c<isc <jf n hill. 
ftxcTiow VI 1 1 . The rttngresa shall have power — 

I. To lay arid collect taxes, duties, Imjrasts, and csrUcs, fo iinv the 
and pro4Ule for the common defence and general welfare of the 
17. l»ut all duties, Impmts, arul excises, shall be uniform 

throuahoat tfra I*. Stiiie* ; 

*. To kcriTow money on the mtUt of the U. States : 

3. To regulate commerce witfi foreign nationa, and among the 
aeverai states, and with tfra Indian tribes : 

4. Toextabluh an uniform rule of naturalisation, and uniform law* 
on the subject of Ijankruptrles throu^cait the (/. States : 

A; truitwr, regulate the valiie theieof, arul of foreign coin, 

ftlKl fix MtMfiafa of nntl rrk*aftxirc*% ; 

6. To provifte for the tmnlshmeat of counterfoitlng the securiUet and 
currant rain of the V. Htate* : 

7. To estaMIsh poet ■rfforasand post-road* : 

3. To prottKrte the progrew of science and useful arte, by securing, 
for llmltesl times, to author* and lnr«ntun the exclusirv right to tl«3r 


femeefire wmlng* and discoveries 
*J. Tocomflfu/e tribunals Inferior to the tupreme court : 

10. To define and punish plnu;i«< and folonie* committed on Cite 
W!S^s, and utrencsi* against lira U w of nations ; 

J I. 1 0 declare war, gram letter* of inaripu* ttiid reprUal, and make 
jruica omcertring ra)durcs on land and water i 
If. To raise and support armies ; brat no apinroprialion t4 money to 
ttout uae dtall be for « longer term than two year* : 

13. To ptovlde and maintain a navy : 


V. No slate shall, wl^lmut the consent of the t’on.yress, lav any ii.. 
posts or duties on Imports or exiwrfs, except what may be .ili-olnt. Jy 
lUHOss-irv fur executing its ins|raction laws ; and tJu' n. t proiiiu .• ..I' lll 
duties aiul mipost.s, Uld by anv st.Ue on imjiorts or cxjxat*. sli.ill In* 
for the ura of the treasury of the U. States ; and all such law:, sb.ill i,« 
subject to the revidoit mid control of the ('ivngnfr.H. 

.3. No st.atc stiftU, wiil'oiit the consent of the I'ongrtss, bay anv duty 
of tonn.tg’S keep trrKqM or ships of war in time of jraoce, enter into inV 
ngreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign powci, or 
engage m war, unltss actually invaded, or in such irnmineni il.mm r 
as will not admit of dcbiy . 

AnricLx II. • 

.Racrioa I. 1. The executive power sh.ill he vestevl In .i rr.'.i.b id 
of the U. Htatra of Aint*rica. He J) ill li..|d his oflii e iluroig iif |. nn 
of four yean, and, ttogeiher with ifo Vicc-i'tesjdcni, i Ik-ch i .r tin 
same term, be electeal iu follow* . 

“i. Each slate shall appoint, in such manner a.s the Icgi-latiirf 
ihererrf may direct, a number of elivtor*, equal to Uie whole nnmln r 
of senators and re;ircikentatives to which the htate in..> be entitled m 
thelbmwess : but no mmtor or rejirevn-nliitive, or vrarsctT holding , in 
tifflee of trust or {wofil under the U. huuw, shall be appointed an 
elector. 

3. The CongTrsa mnv determine the time of choosing the elector'i, 
and lire d.sy on which they -sliall give ilteir votes ; which day shall lu; 
tlie same tnronghouf the I’nited Stau^t, 

4. No jrarson, except a natural Irarn citl/en, or a dti/cn of flic 
United tStab’S at the time of the adoption of lliN ( lonvtittilioii, s7i;i!l be 
eligible to the <»ffice of l*r»-,ident ; neither shall any trarson Ik’ eligible 
to th.ir office who shall n<»t have attaincsl the age of ihir.’y-livv^c.ir'i, 
and Imwii fourteen ye.'ir* ,•» resulent wittdii the Unittnl St.itcs. 

3. In ca*e of tl»e removal of the I’resideiit from office nr of bit 
death, resignation, or in.rbility to di.vchargc the iraweni and duties »f 
lira .s.ud other, theS.ime shall devolve on the \'k’e-l resident, and tlic 
Congress may hy law provide fur t)ic c.ira of leinoul. ifi ill>. n l.n ' 
lion, or Inalilfily, both of the rresldeml and \'ice rri-sld. ni.il-i ' o '"i. 
wh,rf officer shall then ad n* Presfilent, and sui li oUb cr -b.n . i 
accordingly, until the dUability be riiiiovtxi, or a I’riM.lriii -tub ' 
eUrateil. 

6. Tlie rrexitlent shall, nt tbiteil times, rocciae for hU scivicc. .<■ 
roin|>ens,ition, which stiall neither be Increased nor diminished dunng 
tlir perlotl for which he shall luive hecn electwl, ami he sh.tll not re- 
ceive within that jrariodany othcT emolument from the Lbnted .st.tlo, 
or anv c*f tlwnn. 

7. Hefore he imter on Ihocxicutlon of his office, he shall t Ac Jii ’ 
following oath or atfirmation “ 1 doaolemnly swear (oraffirin; 'b ‘ 

1 will (aithfully execute rhe office of I’resUlent of the I’nlud ’ 
and will, to ffie best of rny ability, preserve, protect, ami dclend ti i 
UonsUtudun of tlie United .States.” 

Skctiou II. 1. The Fresidem shall l»«commandcr-ln < hief.d ibt' 
army ami navy of the United St.iies, and of the militia , 

stale* whim ralletl Into the aimjal service of the I nited Maicv; i 
may TWiutrr the opinion, In writing, of tli* prlm-tnal offii’er 
of the exetnitive doi>anmetila, uiwn any «ult|ect n lailng 
of (heir respextive oflloe*, and lie shall nave power to i’J... 

and pardons for offences agnioat tlic United ntates, except 
Imrraaeliment. , , e 

*. Me shall have power, bv am! with the ad rice and j 

Henate, to make treallea, provided two tbirila ol the '*'**/®” ,• l , 
concur ; end he shall nominate, and by and with the 
sent of the Senate, »b>»ll apptdnt amba-wadortn <Hh« 
end oonauls, judgea ofthesupnnne court, ar>d all 
United Htstte*. whose apjraliiimeni* are not •^*'1 * ,„Jhy 
tar, a.Kl whlc^ shall foi'istahlisbed h; lew ; but the 

uj of 

i. The rrcsldenl shall hare yowvr to fill up [^y'j/uifisdoiw 

Ivapm-n during (he retrass .tC the Senate, h, granting iWJUinm 
which sludl espirv at the end of th«-h (text svsswn. 


I In cases cf 
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Auction HI. He shnU, from ttmo to time, (five to the Confess In- ( 
* ^^•mation of the slate of the Union, and remnmend to their conRlder- ; 
Ltion *ucli lueaHures a« he shall Jud#»e nocew^y and wcpedlmts he 
Miav on extraordinary occasions, coiivuiie both Houses, or either of 
them and In case of distmrKmcnt between them, with res}>eet to the ' 
time if adiouriiment, be may adfioum thtui to such time as he *all 
fi.iiik nrooer; be shall receive ambassadors and other public minis- 
ters • he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
sbalJ commission all the officers of the United Sutes, 

SRcrioN IV. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
^rd.e United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

Articls hi. 

Skction I. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and In such inferior courts as the Cemgms may 
from lime to time ordain and establish. The Judges both of the 
sunremeand inferior courts, shall hold their offic es during good bc- 

i. aviour, fm<l shall, at stated times, receive for thdr services a com- 
iR.nsation, width shall not be diminished durhig their contmuauce m 
office. 

SitrTtoN II. 1. The Judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
and eouitv. arising under this Uonstitution, the laws of the United 
Stated and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their au- 
thoritvj - to all casm afitt;ting amlMissadors, other public ministers, 
■mtl consuls: — to alrcases of admiralty and m.iriti me .jurisdiction ; — 
to controversies to which tlte United States shall l>e a party; — to 
Lontroversics between two or more states j — between a state and 
cili/cns of another state between citizens of ditlerent statfsi- 
between citizens of the same sWte clalmnlg lands under CTants of dif- 
lercnt states, and tietweeu a swte or die citizens tlicrcof, and foreign 

airca^^'ecilng ambassadors,- other public ministers, and 
con'-uls. and those in which a state shall be jiarty, the supreme court 
shall have original jurisdiction- In all the other <;as^ U-tore men- 
tiunt-d. the su|>reme court shall have appellate juruKllctlon, f»otfi as to 
l.iw and fac t, with such excepUoti*, and under such regulations, as 

tiic ( .’(•itgress shall make. . ,, , 

The tri.il of all ciiinea, excejH m cases of impeachment, shall be 
bv iurv • and such trial snnll be lield in the state where the s.aid 
crimc s siiall have f»cen committed ; but when not c ommitted within 
,.iiy state, ttie trial shall l»e at such place or jilaces as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 

{see MOV III. 1. Treason ag.iinst the I’^nitcJcl States shall consi.st 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
civing them aid and coinforU , 

i. iN'cj in-rson shall be cod^tesl of treason unlws on the testimony 
c f'T., > » iincvic* ti> the same overt act, or on confeN.sion in open court. 

1 'll., I cingre-.' ^h.lll li iv.- jiower to declare the punishment of 
n,-' .III, bill ii>» Jil.iiiiiler ol irea^on shall worlf corruption of blood, or 
foriUturc, except during the lile of tlie person attainted. 

ARrici.KlV. 

Sr.c rioN I. Full faith and cretlit slcMl Iw given In enc'h state to the 
l-ublir acts, records, and judicial nroct-edings of every other state. 
And the Congioss may, by gener.al laws, j.rescrtbe tlie manner m 
I 1. ii 1,1 Ii ii (s, rt.-( unljii anci proc ctltngs ithall bu proved, and tiie 

« Ml' I 

Sw rroN II. 1. The citizens of etch state shall be entitled to all 
jirisik'ges and Immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A ix rson charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
trlmc., whohhallTlee froin justice, and be found in another state, shal , 
on demand of the executive autbority of (be state fr,.»n wiii. li be (hsi, 
be delivered up, to befemovexi to the state having jui twite Uon ol Hit 

*^'3.” No persoti held to service or l.-ihour in one state, under the laws 
t>iiiiif, t ■ 'i.ifig into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 

ii, ;iiijii"ii il it'reiM, bt diM lisr^xl Irom sue h «rrs u e or ial»onr, but shall 
P. iiiijii rr-ci up on claim of the party to whom sudi beriue *.r labour 
may be due. 

Skc tion III. 1- New states may be admitted by the Ucjngrc » into 
this Union ; hut no new stale slialfl>o formed or erected within the 
.juri.wlic:tion of any other state; nor any st.ate he formed by the June- 
lioii of two or more stau-s, or parts of states, without the consent ot 
tlie legislatures of tile st.Hes concerned, as u eH as of tlie Congress- 
X. The (Congress shall have jiower to dispose of and make lutdtul 
niles and regulations resjiecUng the territory or other property be- 
loiigieg to the United States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall 
he sj^nstrued as to pr^udiue any claims’ of the United States, or of 
any Articular State. 

SrcTioN IV. I'he United States shall gu.irantee to every state in 
this Ifnion a rcpuhlican form of govommeni, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and on application of the legi-.tature, or of 
tlie executive (when the legislature cannot be convciKsl), against do- 
jiieitic violence. 

Articlb V. 

The Congrtsw, wlienever two tliirds of l>oth House* shall deem it 
necessary, snail propose amendments to this (?onstltutioii, or, on the 
ai'pliration of tlie legislatures of two thirds of the.s<’veral states, shall 
call )i convention for projiCMdng amendments, which, in cither case, 
shall lie valid to all intent* and purpasus, a* part of thi* Constitution, 
when ratified by the limidatures of thret^ fourths of the several states, 
or by conventions in three fourths thert'of, as the one or the other 
mode of ratitication may be \»roja»sed by the Congrc.ss ; nrovldcd that 
no .aniendmont, which may lie made prior to the year ISOS, shall in 
any manner aOhet Ute 1st and 4th clauses In the !)th section of the 
Id article: and that no state, without its consent, shall be deprivetl 
of its cqud sull'rage in the senalu. 

AKTICI.B VI. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, l>eft»r« the 
adojdion of tills Constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
under this Constitution a* under the Confcderiition. 

5i. This ( ionstituUon, and the laws of the United States which shall 
lie made in pursuance thereof ; and alt treaties made, or which shall 
he made, under the authority of the Unltetl SbUi.*, shall lie the su- 
jtreme law of the land ; and tne judges In every state shall be btund 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws ot any state to the con- 
trary notwl^stonding. 

3. 'i'he senators and re»raM>ntatlv«s before mentioned, and the 
inembm of the several staU te^latures, and .ill executive and ju<ll 
cial officers, both of tho ynitin States and the several states, shall 
••0 liound by oath or affirmation to suptiort thU Constitution ; hut no 
rriig|ou8 tost shall ever be required aa a noaHlicuUon to any oftico or 
public trust under the Uuit^ States. 

ABTICtJiVIf. 

U he ratiheation of the conveuUoiu of y states sJiail be sufflclcni for 


the establishment of thi* Constitution between the statee so »tif)rtng 
the same. 

Hone in convention, by the unanimous consent of the Ktates pieaent, 
the i7th day of Sefit., in the year of our Lord 17K7, ana of the 
Independence of the United States of America the liith. la wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our name*. 

GEOKOE WASHINGTON, PrrWden/, 

and Deputy frorn Virginia, See. 

[Contes# at their flrtt tettion under the Conetitution, held in the city 
oflierv York, in 1789, prot^oted to the legielaturee qf' the teveral States, 
12 amendments, 10 qf mhtch only were adopted. They arc the fir^ 
10 <j/' the fullotring ameiuimetd* ; and they were ratified by three 
fmrthe, the conetittUional number, qf'the Stdtre, on the I5ih of Dee., 
1791. The 11th amendment wai propoeed at the Jlrst eeeeion qf’the 
third Congrese, and was declared in a mectagefrvm the President qfi 
the V. Stutei to both Houses of Congress, dated the %th qfJan. 1798, to 
have been adopted hv the conStituiilnuil number of Statee. The 12th 
ainendnient, which was proposed at the first session qf the eighth 
Congress, was adojded by the constitutional number if States, in the 
year 1804, according to a public notice by the Secretary qf Slutet dated 
the tbth if September, 1804.] 

AMENDMENTS 

To the Constitution of the U. States, ratified according to the Pro- 
visions of tlie 3th Article of the foregoing Constitution. 
Artici.r I. Congress shall make no ’haw respecting an establish, 
meiit of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Ahtici-k II. a well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, tlie riglit of the people to keep and bear amis shall not 
be infringed. 

ArticlkIII. No soldier shall^ In time of peace, be quartered in 
any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Artici.k IV. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and elfects, against unreasonable searches anu 
seizurt^, shall not he violated, and no w.arrants shall issue but upon 

S rob.ihle cause, supported by o.ith or affirmation, and particularly 
ts>cribing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to bo 
seized. 

AnricT.it V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous, crime, unlesson u jiresentmcnt or indictment ofa 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in 
tho inilifiT, when in .irtnai service in lime of war or public dtmger; 
nor -h dl .Ills 11, r..ii lie sid.in i. I.r ihe •ame ollence, to be twice put 
III ie..ip irdi ut 'll,, ol liiiiii; nor sh nl he compelled, in any criminal 
■-'I, to he a H iiiKs- .1,. iiiisi hiiiis. It', nor ite uc'jtrived of life, lil>erty» 
p opiris, Miih -ut •hii- 11101.1-SS .<1 I.SW ; nor shall private property 
l>e taken f.ir jmhlic use, without Just compensation. 

Ahtici.k VI. In all criminal jot'secutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a sjieedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the. 
state and district wherein the crime shall have been cominitteii, 
which district shall have been previous) v ascertained by law, and to 
he infortiKHl of the nature and cause or the accusation : to be con- 
fronted with the wilnes.ses against him ; to have compulsory jiroces* 
ffir obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for nis defence. 

Artici.e VII. In suits at common I, -iw, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed VO dollars, Ihe right of trial by jury sball lie 
preserved; and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-ex.’iniimHi 
in any court ol' Uic I . Mates iiian aitoidmg to ilu ruhx of the cniii- 
mon law . 

AHTicvn V'll I. Excessive bail -sh.-ill not he requirixl^ nor excessive 
fines imposetl, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflictetl. 

Akpicik I.\. The enumeration, in the (’onstitntion, of certain 
riglits, shall not beconstruetl to deny or disparage otliers retained by 
tlie people. 

Aktu i.k X. The jiowers not delegated to the U. States, by the 
('onstitntion, nor prohibited hv il to the states, are reserved to tlie 
states resjicAively, or to the jieoplc. 

Arti< i,!< XI. ’l'hejudici.-il power of the V. States sh.ill not l>e coii- 
struecl to exteiul to aiiy suit in law nr e<pilty, comiuetu'islor prosecuted 
against one of the U. States by citizens of another state, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

Aiiii.M MI Thi' lie. l-.r* shall m<xl in lb< T respective states, 
iiid \<>i< ly l•^ll.■^f.■r l'r,-si.li ni jn.i\iic I’resi.lnii, .lur i.f whom, at 
u .lull tint* .v'l injinbii.iiii 'I ill. '.niic 'i.ir.'-nli themselves; 
il...s’,i. ,11 ii.ime 111 I'liir hiilor. ihc |ixr-in i-lid tT .1, I 'resident, and 
in .li-rn.. I h.n.iis the pi-r-nn i..ii i tor -i' Vm ricidtin, and they 
.lijlliiiilieilistiMllM.nl all pi I . 1 . 0 ' snlisl f-r .is I 'll -iilont, and ot 
all pir OHS soh.I I.o as \ uc I rr.i.lini. .md nt ilii miii.iKT of vote* 
Ini eich, win. h Il ls thi s 'h.xll -ign .ind ■ eriii., ai d ir.msinit sealed 

lilt* MMi I'l lilt go'i-niHii Hi "I I'. lit-', iliri I (eil III thi? Presi- 

deni of the ."xn.iie. I he Pr»- .deiil the "sn.We siiall. in the presence 
ol Ihe im, .1.1 1 House. .1 Itej.re inijiis. ..p, n .ill ihe i ertilicate*, 
Whd the votes shall then he counted ; - the i.erson liaving tlie greate»t 
number of votes for Pre.sidcnt shall he the t'resident, if such number 
be a maiorilv of the whole miml.er of electors ajipoinfed ; and if no 
wrson have such in.njoritv, Uien from the jiersons having the higher 
nu.nl 'er‘, not ex. ending ihrcv. on the list ot tho.-e voh^ for as Pml- 
dent. the Houu* of lU'jin'sentativessljall choose innnetj^fittly by ha lot, 
the 1'ri.sulent, Hut in ihoosing the I’residcnt, the voters shall be 
taken h\ st.ues, the representation fVom each slate having one mte; 
n riuoruiu for this purpose shall consist ofa memlier or inemWrs from 
tavo thlnls of the states, and a majority of all the states shall he »e«eS' 
K-xrv to a choice. Atid if the fiouse of lU-presentativcs shall not 
Se a president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve u^t 
tla^, tahue the 4th day of March next following, then the VW- 
I’reSMlent sh.dl act as rresiilent, as In the cte^e of the death or other 
Jonstitutional disability of the VrMnU T le 
cTcatest numlier of votc.s as Vice- President sluall he die V j^-I resident, 
trsuch nnmlu'r l« a majority of the whole numlHr of e'ectm ap- 
nolnted, and if no persondiavc a majority, then from the twci highest 
J Minhers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice- 1 resident; a 
Sum for Urn purpose shall consist of two thinls of the whole nam* 
Kf^en.'itL. auA majority of the whole number sl«dl l« nem- 
Mxy to a clrolt'e. Hut no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
“lice of Fresldeni slutll Ire eflgihle to that of V ice President of the U. 
State*. 

The fact that the legislature, and that all the 
principal oiliccrs of the government, from the 
j president downwards, are chosen by a widely 
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exl«nd«d system of election^ constitutes the time is given for reflection, or a fair estimate 
distinjjmishing characteristic of the American can be formed of the consequences of measures, 
constitiition. Any lengthened inquiry into the In proof of what is now stated we may refer to 
advantages and disadvantages of such a form of the recklessness which the greater number of the 
government would, perhaps, be foreign to our separate states evinced of late years in the con- 
subject; and would, at all events, be incom- traction of debts; and the still more shameless 
patible with our limits. It is sufficient to ob- effrontery with which several of them have re- 
serve that, as the suffVage in the greater number fused, notwithstanding their undoubted ability, 
of the states is now nearly or completely uni- to make good the engagements into which they 
versal, the legislature and officers of govern- had so recently entered. The mere populace has’, 
ment, as well of separate states as of the Union, in fact, far too much influence in America; ancl 
are chosen rather by the numerical mmority than the government will never be secure, nor able to 
by the intelligence of the country, ft has, it is act consistently on just and sound principles, 
true, been contended in an able, though partial till this influence be diminished. ’ 

article on the U. States, in the new edition of The division of the Union into separate states, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, that, “ when the each of which is, as it were, a semi-independent 
people have a free choice, they will always prefer republic, with its local governmaiit and legisla- 
merit to demerit.” And no doubt this would be ture, has some advantages, but^ many more 
the case provided they could readily distingiiish defects. It enables the private and peculiar 
between the merit and demerit of the parties affairs of the different states to receive that pro- 
soliciting their suffrages. But how are they to per attention that could hardly be expected from 
do this? how are they to discriminate between a general government, and in so far is bene- 
the tares and the corn? between protc.stations ficial : on the other hand, however, it weakens, 
and realities? between a simulated zeal for the and indeed goes far to nullify, the authority of 
public interests and a secret determination to the central government in the transacting of the 
pmstitute them to selfish ends? Every one public business of the Uniuri. The fact of all 
knows that the most popular individuals arc not its local and private business being transacted at 
always, nor even frequently, the most deserving; home makes each state regartl itself rather as an 
but those w'ho can best contrive to recommend independent community than as a portion of ojie 
themselves, whether by worthy or unworthy great empire. Owing, also, to the vast extent 
means, to the favour of the public. This, of the Union, the inhabs. its different states 
no doubt, is an evil that is, partially at least, have but little intercourse with each other; and 
inherent in all elective systems; but it be- their interests as regards foreign countries may 
comes more obvious the lower the suffVage not unfrcqiiently have little in common, and be 
is extended, and the greater the number of even opposed to those of their fellow-citizens in 
the electors. The bulk of the latter can then some other quarter. What interest, for example, 
know but little of the private history, connec- can the Southern States take in the que.stion as 
tions, and real character of the candidates for to the boundary of Maine? and supposing (he 
their favour; and having, in the great majority negociations respecting it were unhappily to ler- 
of instances, nothing better to trust to than pro- minute in w'ar, is it to he supposed that Loiiis- 
testations and promises, are often deceived in the iana, Alabama, and other slates along the Uulph 
estimate they form of those w hom they choose for of Mexico, should submit to the burdens and 
representatives. In the election to the highest privations it would bring along with it, for a 
offices such as those of president and vice- matter in which they really have very little, if 
president, which are choseil by the whole Union, any, interest? Again, in the case of the C'reoh*, 
the inconvenience now stated is not so much which is of importance only to the slave- hold- 
felt; for, before a man can aspire to such offices, ing states, is it to be supposed that their preten- 
he roust have been for a lengthened period be- sions should be abetted by those who repudiate 
fore the public, and have, consequently, afforded slavery ? 

them the means of making a pretty fair appre- But apart from these prominent causes of 
ciation of his public principles and conduct, dissension, it seems pretty clear in the event of 
But in the case of the representatives sent to the the central government getting, on whaffivi’r 
legislature of the different states, and those se- grounds, into a dispute with a foreign power, 
lected to fill local offices, the principle now no- that their opponents would gain a majority in 
tfced does not apply. In these the electors al- the legi.slature8 of some of the states, and it is 
ways have been, and, it may safely be affirmed, impossible to sav to what lengths faction and 
always will be caught by the same baits ; decla- party spirit mignt carry them. 'I'he general 
matory harangues, violent party demonstrations, opinion is, and we believe that it rests on a 
and specious though hollow, promises, will too solid foundation, that had the last war v\ ith this 
frequently succecci where talents, knowledge, country been protracted for a year or two 
good sense, and integrity arc disregarded. longer, and been conducted with proper vigour 

The universality of the franchise in the U. on our part, it would have occasioned a disrup- 
States, afld the frequency of elections, have the tion of the Union. In f^ct, the latter could noi 
advantage of keeping the public attention alive exist for any length of time were 
to political matters; out this, on the other hand, surrounded, like the European states, 
keeps up the most violent party contentions; independent and formidable nations ; 
and too firequenlly tempts one or other party, as it is, the different interests of the ditterei^ 
in difficult exigencies, to resort to unjustifiable states, and the necessity of obviating, m 
proceedings, ^fbe tyranny of a majority may as {KMsible, the causes of disagreement, 9"*'^ 
DC quite' as oppressive as that of a despot, the central government to adopt a 
And where the government is so entirely d€»- tentative policy, and ^ ^..Id 

pendent on Uie democracy, it da/^s not take any portion or the weight and Influence it w 
course, how just soever or expedient, that might certainly enjoy were its action at home i 
clash in any way with popular prejudices. In its peded. , 

results, at least, the ©o* pcpti/i Is here the twj Ddi Even if a purely democratic appears 

and as it is very apt to be influenced by sudden been more successful In America than it i p 
impuises, injustice is apt to be committ^ before to fiave been, that would bo but a sic 
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commendation in its favour. There are so many 
important circumstances of a special and pecu- 
liar character in the condition of America, that 
it would be rash in the extreme to infer that in- 
stitutions suitable for her would answer equally 
well in other countries. The extraordinary fa- 
cilities for obtaining wealth and the means of 
subsistence in the U. States render universal 
suffrage incomparably less dangerous there than 
it would be in old settled, and densely-peopled 
countries. The people in the former are not 
exposed to those severe distresses and privations 
which they frequently suffer in the latter ; and 
that incomparably larger proportion of their 
number who are dependent on the land are 
always sure to obtain a pretty ample share of, 
at least, the necessaries of life. They have, 
therefore, but little motive to interfere with 
the rights of property, or to adopt any violent 
means for improving their own condition at 
the expense of their neighbours. Certainly, 
however, the conduct ot some of the states 
in repudiating their debts shows what might 
be expected from them, had they any very con- 
spicuous objects of attack, were distress at all 
prevalent. We do not, however, think that 
in this respect the Americans are at all worse 
than others ; and our conviction is, that if we 
had the same sort of ultra-democratical go- 
vernment in England that exists in the U. 

States our national d^?bt would be very speedily 
wiped off, and our large estates parcelled out 
into more convenient portions. The Ame- 
rican institutions are not very unsuitable for 
a country where property is generally diffused ; 
and where, owing to tne abundance of fer- 
tile and unoccupied land, every industrious 
man may become independent ; but they are 
wholly unsuitable for countries in the condition 
of most of those in Europe. Can any one 
doubt that if those who have nothing were per- 
mitted to legislate for those who have, as would 
he the case if we were subject to the curse of 
universal suffrage, a division of property would 
be the inevitable consequence ? 

The judiciary power of the United States resides in a 
supreme court at Washington, and 35 district courts, one 
or more in each separate state, and the district of Co- 
lumbia. The supreme court consists of a chief justice 
with a salary of 8,000 doll., and at present (1842) eight 
associate judges, who each receive 4,500 doll, a year. 

The United States are divided into nine circuits, which 
are travelled separately twice a year by the judges of the 
supreme court ; and the circuit courts have jurisdiction 
in all criminal cases, and in civil causes to the amount 
of more than 5<K)doll., and, in some cases, exercise a 
jurisdiction of appeal from the Inferior courts. The laws 
of the United States are iKittoraed upon the common and 
statute law of England ; but capital punishments are less 
frequently resorted to than they used to be in this 
country. 

On the whole, however, we apprehend it cannot be de- 
nied that the administration or Justice in the U. States 
ubours under several, and those probably incurable, de- 
fects. Party, spirit, which is the bane of all free countries, 
runs very high in America, and in cases involving poli- 
tical considerations jurors are very apt to be biassed, and 
uie most obvious principles of Justice are too often sacri- 
need to the most unworthy feelings and prejudices. In 
the Southern and Western States the existence of slavery, 
ine weakness of the government, and the turbulent un- 
ruly character of many of the settlers, oppose the most 
jormldable obstacles to the due administration of the 
laws ; and the fact is, that the most barbarous actions, 
fi’imes of the utmost atrocity, are there fre- 
^ perpetrated with impunity. This weakness of 
lo *0*”® degree, excuses the 
w tote, or the execution of summary 

justice by the populace upon individuals whose offences 
might not be able to reach. It Is not easy, how- 
thf « whether the toleration of such a practice, or 
mav”1Py®”u pfelhrable. Numerous instances 


^ •P«cifl«d, in which notorioui oifenderSi 
escarw^ all punishment, have, 
fough the intervention of Lynch law, suffer^ the 
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penalty due to their crimes ; but, on the other hand, it ex- 
poses all individuals who have, how undeservedly soever, 
become objects of popular aversion and dislike, to the 
most serious danger ; and instances have not been want- 
ing, especially In the southern States, in which indivi- 
duals have met with the most savage treatment, and even 
been put to death, for manifesting some little interest in 
the fate of the blacks, and some wish to meliorate their 
condition ! 

The truth is, where so much power is conceded to the 
lower classes as in the United States, the administration 
of justice must always be liable to great abuse. Juries 
chosen from among the people must necessarily be influ- 
enced to a greater or less extent by the feelings and pre- 
judices prevalent amongst tiie class from whicli they are 
taken. In Great Britain jurors are selected from among 
the middle classes, and are not, therefore, so apt to be 
swayed by popular enthusiasm, at the same time that the 
station, autnority, and learning of the judges give them 
an influence over juries which it were idle to suppose 
should l)e enjoyed by such functionaries in the U. States. 
Many of the latter, indeed, are cliosen for short terms 
only by popular election, and carry to the judgment-seat 
all those narrow party views that recommended them, in 
the first instance, to the support of their friends. It Is 
true there have been, and still are, numerous judges in 
the U. States, whose learning and judicial talent would 
do honour to any country ; but this is not, and cannot 
be, the general character of this class of functionaries 
when chosen under such a system as prevails in Ame- 
rica. 

Public Instruction is nowhere more extensively dif- 
fused than in the N. part of the Union ; and the educa- 
tion in the common schools is of the best description. 
Their attention to the education of the people, and the 
liberal provision made to insure that graud object, are 
most creditable to the American legislators. Every where 
in New England, except in Connecticut, the primary 
schools are supported by a property tax ; and some of the' 
States have school funds in addition, the income of which 
is distributed among the towns in proportion to the 
number of pupils educated. The common or public 
free schools are managed in each district by 12 directors, 
chosen by the people ; and the children are taught gra- 
tuitously, the only expense being for books. Each town 
has one of these schools, and one is generally established 
in every rural district of 5 or 6 sq. ra. The instruction 
which is thus brought as it were within reach of every 
bo<ly, embraces the rudiments of English education, in- 
cluding arithmetic and geography j and in the larger 
towns Latin and Greek. 

The principles of this system, its adaptation to the ]>e- 
culiar circumstances of the country, and its probable 
influence over the character and condition of the people, 
were set in the most striking point of view. In a speech 
delivered by Mr. Webster, in an assembly held in Mas- 
sachussetts in 1821: — “For the purpose of public in- 
struction,” said he, “ we hold every man subject to tax- 
ation in proportion to his property, and we look not to 
the question whether he himseli have or have not children 
to be benefited by the education for which he pays ; wo 
regard it as a wise and liberal system of policy, by which 
propert}’, and life, and the peace of society, are secured. 
We seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of 
the penal code, by inspiring a salutary and conserv- 
ative principle of virtue and of knowledge in an early 
age. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability and a 
sense of character, by enlarging the capacities and in- 
creasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By gene- 
ral instruction we seek, so far as possible, to purify the 
moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost ; 
and to turn the strong curreiU of feeling and opinion, as 
well as the censures of the law, and the denunciations of 
religion, against immorality and crime. We hope for a 
security beyond the law and above the law, in the pre- 
valence of enlightened and well principled moral senti- 
ment. We hope to continue and to prolong the time, 
when, in the vulages and farm-houses of New Endand, 
there may be undisturbed sleep within unbarred doors. 
Knowing that our government rests directly upon the 
public will, ithat we may preserve it we endeavour to 
give a safe and proper direction to that public will. We 
do not, indeed, expect all men to be pliilosophers, or 
statesmen ; but we confidently trust, and our expectation 
of the duration of our system of government rests upon 
that trust, that by the diffusion of general knowledge, and 
good and virtuous sentiments, the political (abrlc may 
be secure, as well against open violence and overthrow, 
as against the sloig but sure undermining of licentlout- 
ncss. We rejoice that every man in this community 
may call all property his own, so far as he haa^ occaaton 
for it to ftirnish for himself and his children the bleatlnga 
of religious instruction and the elements of knowled^. 
This celestial and this earthly light he ia entitled to ny 
the ftmdamental laws. It is every poor man’s un- 
doubted birthright } it is the great bicsiing which this 
constitution has secured to him ; it is his solace in life, 
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mui, it may well be hit coniolatlon iti death, that hit 
country stands pledged, by the faith which it has plighted 
to all Its citisena, to protect his children fronvignorance, 
Itarbarism, and vice. 

Out of New England an adequate provision for public 
schools exists in all the populous states, as Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, ;&c. ; and whites may 
every whore procure free education. In the newly settled 
States the provision for the support of common schools 
has been settled by Congress ; and every township is 
divided in 36 sections of a so. in. each, one of which is ap- 
propriated to the support of schools. The land set apart 
for educational purposes in the new states E. of the Mis- 
sissippi already amounts to 8,000,000 acres. {Stuart, 1. 
319, See.) We have previously seen, that the blacks are 
not permitted to share in the advantages of education ; and 
if it be determined, coutc out cattle, to retain them in 
their present abject state oi slavery, this regulation can 
not, perhaps, lie fairly objected to. But its modiilca 
tk>n or repeal shoulcf certainly precede any attempts 
to improve their condition, or to Invest them with 
any portion of the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
whites. 

Superior instruction is, also, provided for in the most 
liberiu manner, partly by the central and local govern- 
ments, and partly by private individuals and associations. 
Academies of various degrees of excellence are found in 
every part of the Union. In these the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, grammar, history, logic, rhetoric, natu- 
iTd and monol philosophy, iS:c., are taught. There are, 
besides, above 170 colleges and universities, supported by 
different religious denominations or by the .States; and, 
in the more populous parts of the country, there are but 
few districts of any considerable extent without one or 
more of these institutions. 'I'he principal are Harvard 
University, In Massachusetts, Yale College, in Connecti- 
cut, Dartmouth Union, Uutger’s Colleges, Sec. There 
are about 40 theological, 30 medical, and 10 law schools, 
the last of which are much the least frequented. 

According to the returns under the coosus, there were 
in the Union, in 1840 — 
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perfection of a ship of the line.” {Diary, III. 8. lo.) The 


Univmities and Colleges 

Students 

Ac«d«inies 

StudentH . . - 

Primary Schools * 
Scholars 

Scholars at public Charge 


17.3 

.3,21-2 

- ifii.r.y 

47, ‘209 

- 4«.H,‘264 


A vast multitude of newspapers and journals issue 
from the American press ; their numbers, according to 
Che census of 1840, being : — 


Doily NtTrspoiKT* 

Weekly .N’ew*|>*i>«T» 

Semi and tri weekly .N'ewspapcn 
Ftariodicai Publicailune • 


138 

1,141 

lSf5 

X'27 


But, with some few exceptions, the newspapers and 
political journals are more uislingnished by the violence 
of their party-spirit and outrageous abuse, than by ability 
or Information. The best Eurt»pean w«.>rk8 are mostly 
republishtiHl in America ; and the Americans have them- 
selves made some valuable contriliutions Ut the literature 
they have Inherited from tln-ir forefatliers. Numerous 
scientific societies arc estabiishetl, and science and the 
fine arts have made considerable progress in the I'nion. 
A vast number of hospitals and charities of all kinds, mis- 
Slont, Sunday-lichools, prison sfX'ietles, savings’ banks, 
and other benevolent institutions, have also t>ecn esta- 
blished. 

The Standing Army, in 1840, amounted to men, 

including 8 remments of infantry, 4 of artillery, 2 of dra- 
goons, 67 staff otficer.s, anj 83 medical otficers. The 
whole territory of the U. Stales i.s subtilvhied Into 7 mili- 
tary departments, and 2 grand divisions, the head-quar- 
ters of the E. of which are nt Elizali^ tli Town, New 
Jersey, and of the W. at St. Louis, Missouri ; the ge- 
neral head-quarters being at Washington. The pay 
of a majof-generaJ is 20b tlolJars a month ; of a colo- 
nel, 76 do. ; of a captain, 40 do. : anil of lieutenants, 
from 25 to 30 do., with profiortlonal rations. .Sergeants- 
nuyor receive 17 dollars ; corporals, 9 do., and privates, 
7 do. a month, without rations. No half-pay Is given. 
Tbe army is not a favourite service, which, coMiidering 
the demand for labour, and the facilities of rising In 
all ordinary employments. Is not to im wondered at. 
According to Captain Marryatt. the privates in the regu- 
lar army are mostly Irish immigrants, Germans, and 
deserters from the English regiments In Canada. ( D/ary 
im America, ll, 303 — 305.) The native Americans aro 
aU, however, enrolled in the mUitla, which, in 1840, com- 
ptUed I ,^,062 men. 

The Nav^ /Vircg consisted, in 1841, of one ship of 120, 
7 of 80, and 3 of 74 guns t 16 first-class, and 2 sf'cond- 
ctasf frigates ; 21 sloops of war, 4 brigs, ft schooners, and 
some steamers, Ac. Marryat s.^ys. *’ ft is iinposaibte not 
to be struck with the lx?autiful .'irchltecture of most of 
tbeie vcfselt. Tl>c Ohio is, as far os 1 am a judge, the j 
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navy is a favourite service ; and the pay is much higher 
proportionally than In the army: captains receive front 
2,600 yo 4,500 dollars a year; lieutenants, from 1,2(10 to 
1,800 do. ; surgeons, from 1,000 to 2,700 do.; assistant- 
surgeons, from 650 to 1,150 do. ; midshipmen, from 40 (j 
to 750 do. : masters, from 750 to 1,100 do. ; and boat- 
swains, sall-raakcrs, Ac., from 360 to 750 dollars. Tins 
scale? is much higher than that In the English navy ; but, 
according to Captain Marryat, the officers of the Amc ri.! 
can navy have not one cent more than they absolutely 
require; all things being much dearer in America than 
in England to a person not growing or otherwise pro- 
ducing his own necessaries, but living upon his income. 
Besides which, In a country like tho IJ. .Stab’s, whore 
any one, in a few years, by personal industry, may be- 
come inde|)cndent, it wouUl bo impussildc? for the govern- 
ment to procure officers if they were not tolerably well 
paid. {Diary, iii. 1.5.) 

Tho Amcricatjs aro justly proud of their navy, .and of 
its gallant exploits during tho last war with Englaiiil. 
But it should bo remembered, that the American sliips 
were mostly of much greater size andVeight of mct.il 
than the British sliips,.wliloh they captured ; and that, in 
casos such as the contest between tho .Shannon and 
Chesapeake, where the ships on both sides were of nearly 
equal force, the rc.sult was different. No doubt, Imw- 
ev(?r, the Americans are excellent seamen ; and tlu* built, 
outfit, and discipline of their sijips of war do tJicm inii- 
nife credit. Seamen for the American navy arc not ob- 
tained by impressment, hut i>y voluntary tnilistmcnt ; .tnd, 
unless we give uj> the practice of impressment, it is all 
blit certain, in tho event of anotlier war occurring, th at 
it will drive vast numin-rs of British seamen into the 
American service. Thi.s, in fact. It has alr<‘ady done. 
At tin? end of last w*ar it was estimated tliat al)ont Ib.ooo 
English seamen were in the American service ; .‘jo that 
it may really be said that tlie viaturic.'* of tlie Aiiu ric.ni.'i 
over English .ships wen? in great part acliicvcd by llncli.d) 
seamen. It is to be hoped that we may not, l)y ob.sti- 
nately clinging to a nraclice fraught w'ilh injuslu e and 
oppression, so greatly les.s<'i) our own and increase the? 
number of foreign seamen. 

There are 7 navy-yards in the U. States ; tho.se* of 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, Chajle.ston, near Ih*.'!- 
to4). New York, Plilladcipljla, VVasliingU'ii (where all the 
anchors, cablr.s, blocks, Ac. n qnired are made), rurt.^- 
inuutb, in Vlrgini.a, and Pcn.sacola, in J-’lorida. 'I'liese 
are all small, and very delieient both in wet and dry- 
docks. I’roperly speaking, tlu* Americans liave no great 
naval depdt, prol)n()ly In con.scrpiencc of the jealou-.y, as 
to the place* of its establislunenl, wlii(-h exists aniung 
the sever.d maritime .slate.s. ( Ma) riatt ) 

Jirvenue and Expeniiiture. — Tin ‘j cventu* of the I'nimi 
'is almost wholly derived from the cnstom.s’ duties, the 
produce of the sales of public Ian. is, and the post-ollice- 
’I'he cu.sttrins’ duties amount, at ;in average, to fi-oin Id 
to 22 million dollars, llneni iting according to the state of 
trade, the magnitude of the duties, Sec. 'I'he r(“vcnnc 
derived from the sale of pnl)li<- lainls lluctuate.s in a still 
more extraordinary degree, as is obvious from the lul- 
luw’ing , 

Statk.sif.nt of the Qu.-uitlly (»f Pulrlie I. and sold in the 
l.'nit<ni Slates, and tlie Ainoont paid for the sanu? 
during the Eight Years ending llie 3()th .^e[.teinber, 
1S4(). 


Yeme 


JH. 3I 

IS. 3V 

iH.ir* 

IS,37 

1X.3H 

1S39 

1810 


TofoU - 


rres. 


3, H.',f,,‘2‘27 

4, (..'>'<.‘2l!I 
1-2,r.r;M79 
20.07 I, K7 '2 

.'>,501,103 
3.41 l.'.xrr 
4.97t:.3S3 


.'.6,M4‘2,HU7 ■ 


1 p,.llai 


‘2.^157, ^.■’-3 


72,v.i;;» 


We may remark, by the way, that this table set 
Inflnenroof thf? excesslvr? over-issue of bank P''l^ . ' 

in the clearest polrrt of view, as w< n a.s the dep ' ; . .j 
un<l*‘r which 4he Union was labouring In 1840, and 
has not yet (1H42) been wholly overcome. , 

Tl«e post-office revenue barely sufhoes to -J. 
expenses of the oslabn,»hinc?nt. and the other 8< 
revenue arc quite Inconsiderable. p on 

The public establishments of the U. „rn>v, 

the most parsimonious scale ; and her jp- 

aiid the defences of her prinjJpal cities, are at j 
adequate to repel any hostile attack with which 
might ^ threatened. „«,«iinted at tl'** 

The nubile debt of tho Union, OiydoHi* - 

cloieof last war with Great Brltalii, to rcvcimc* 

was entirely paid off In IW.5. * .J;,tely 

which sMxrued In that and the f^tirs iinin < 

Ing WM dJilrlbuted, pursuant lo tho act c.i 
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nmonff the several states of the Union, on condition that 
it should be repaid at certain intervals by quarterly in- 
stalments. But, owing to the pecuniary difficulties in 
which (hey have since been involved, the payment of the 
iHSt instalment has been indefinitely postponed. Small, 
indeed, as is the expenditure of the Union, the govern- 
ment has latterly, owing to the embarrassments arising 
out of the vicious banking system with which the coun- 
try Is afflicted, found the greatest difficulty in meeting its 

engagements. 

Most of the separate states, and some of the principal 
cities of the Union, have contracted a greater or less 
amount of debt, principally for the construction of ca- 
nals railways, or other local improvements, the erection 
of public buildings, the establishment of banks, and 
other institutions, &c. Subjoined Is a 

Statement of the Debts of the several Indei)ted States 
and Cities of the Union, at the close of 1840 : — 


States, &c. 

Debts in 
Dollars. 


Muine . 

Jtlassaohusctts * 
New York • 

N'«w .lersey 
I’ennwlviinla 
Marvliind - 
Virginia 

S. (.arolina - 

<fiH)rRia • 

Alali.aiua 
Misiissipiii • 
Louisiana • 

l)i-l)ls of the States 
money deiiosited i 

Dei 

New York ♦ 

Ho^^on 
rtuLulelplii.4 
lliltimore - 
Albany 
'I'roy 

Citicinn.-iti - 
Ni-w Oi lc.ms 
Mobile ... 
t'harleston • 

1,678,367 
5,149,1.37 
20,165,2.54 
H.3,283 
.34,723,261 
15,109,026 
6,8,57,161 
3,761,734 
500,(8)0 
10,85'.), 5.56 
12,1(10, Of HI 
20,585,000 

i for the Uniter 
with Uiein 

ITS or Crnies. 
Dollar*, 
9,66.3,2»i9 
1,698,232 
l,n00,(HK) 
4,680,870 

1 695,5.52 

8(i0,000 

1,758,180 

1 51.3,(KK) 

1 1,14 2, .358 

Tennessoo • 
Kentucky 

Ohio - 
Indiana 

Jllinuls - 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
Florida - 
District of Co- 
lumbia 

Total - 
States swrjilus 

I,789,1(J6 

4.665.000 
14,809,476 
13,667.43.3 
13,465,682 

2,929,557 
6,01 1,«K) 

3.75.5.. 3112 

3.900.000 

1.. 500. 000 

198, .367,4.55 

28,101,644 

22,372,441 

Total of State and City tU'blH ... 

1 218,811,540 _ 


Sonu! of the funds so borrowed have been profitably 
laid out; but the larger proportion have, w«^ believe, 
been expended on projects, some of which will, most 
probably, bo a total loss, while others will ytebl little or 
no revenue for years to come. But their iujiidicious 
outlay does not certainly afford so much as the shadow of 
an excuse for the conduct of Michigan, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and other states who have jiroeocdcd to re- 
pudiate their debts. Nothing, in fact, was ever heard of 
in tlje public conduct of nations more entirely profligate 
and audaciously villanous than this repudiation. Neces- 
sity may compel a state, as well as an individual, to be- 
come bankrupt ; but the repudiating American states 
have no such excuse ; they are all but entirely free from 
the Imrden of taxes ; and the smallest sacrifice on their 
part, such as the imposition of a small internal duty on 
spirits, tobacco, or some sindi articles, consumed within 
their limits, would enable them to fiicc all their engage- 
ments. The truth is, that their dishonesty is glaring and 
barefaced, and admits neither of palliation nor excuse. 
The pretences they have put forward in cxtenualion of 
their roguery, serve only to set it iti a still more striking 
point of view. What Is it to tlie capitalists who made 
them loans, whether they expended tnem judiciously or 
employed honest agents ? That was their own private 
affair ; and to decline paying their just debts on such 
flimsy grounds is the climax of kuaveiy. We regret to 
have to state, that our countrymen are large creditors of 
the states w ho have repudiated their dj'bts ; and wc 
would fain hope that the experience they have now bad 
of American honour will make them more cautious how 
they trust to it on future occasions. 

At the same time, however, It would be unjust not to 
state that several of the leading states of the Union Imve 
treated the doctrine of Repudiation with contempt, and 
have honourably distinguished themselves by their ad- 
to their engagements ; and, seeing the disgrace 
will be brought upon the Union by tlie proceedings 
01 the repudiating states, the central government may, it 
18 to be hoped, endeavour to bring tlmm to a sense of 
their duty. 

Religion — No particular foritt of religion is established 
law in the U. States. Each jsect supports its own 
mmitrters, and provides for its own religious instruction, 
subjoined is an 


Churcl»es or Congregations, Minis 
icrs C ommnnicants, &c., belonging to the princint 
Beligious Bodies : ~ [See top of next col.] 


Denominations. 


, Churches 
orCongre- 
gations. 


Minis. 

ters. 


Members, 
[or Commu- 
nicants. 


Pofwla- 

tion. 


Baptiiits - - . 

- Freewill 

Neventh Day - 

■ Six Principle 

('athnlirs 
11 riiNiJaiig) 

< uiigitgationali^ts 
Disciples of I'hrifct 
(CampbellUeit) - 
Dutch iWoriDcd - 
Episcopalians 
Friends ... 

tierman Kcfiirmcd 
.lews . . - - 

Lutherans ... 
Meiinonites 
Methodists ... 

Protestant 


6,319 

753 

42 

16 

512 

1,000 


197 

950 

500 

600 


4,239 

612 


545 

800 

1,150 


452,000 


,000 1 
1,876 (. 
,.503 f 
!,n7\ 


150.000 

160.000 


Moravians, or United 
Ilrethmi . . - 

Moriiionites 
New Jerusalem Church 
Presbyteriajis 

Cunil>er- 


- Associate 

- lleformwl 

- Associate 


land • 


27 

2,807 

500 

1S3 

40 


33 

2,225 


Reformed 
Shakers 
Tunkers 
Unit.-u-lans - 
Univcrsalists 


30.000 

62,266 

30,0(X> 

686,5491 

50.000 J 

5,715 

12.000 


.50,f>nn 

16,(K»() 

3,000 

12,000 

ti'.OOO 


4.300.000 

800,000 

300,000 

1.400.000 


450,0(M> 

600,000 

100,000 

15,000 

510,000 


12,000 

I2,0<k> 

5,000 


2,175,00(3 


6,000 

30,000 

lSO,Oi;l> 

61X1,000 


Historical No/ice — The firit English settlement in 
this part of America was made in Virginia, by a private 
company, in 1<!07 ; and during the civil wars and subse- 
quent period, the ])op. of the states was successively 
.atigmented by numbers of Puritans from the mother 
country, who settled in New England, It- Catholics in 
Maryland, defeated Hoyalists in Virginia. Ac., with ntirn- 
ber.s of Swedes, Germans and others. The settlement 
of the several colonies, down to 1776, when the revolu- 
tionary war broke out, took place as follows : — 


1 Colonies. 

Settltnl. i 

Colonies. 

Settled. 

i 1 \’irginia 

! U.07 

8 Providence 

16.36 

2 New Hampshire - 


Rhode Island - 

1(..3H 

j .3 New .lersey 

1621 

9 North Ciu-olina - 

1650 

i Delaw :ire 

if;27 ‘ 

10 New York (pre- 


1 5 M.assarhusett.s 

! 1628 

viou^ly riutch) 

1664 

6 Maryland - 

; ii„3.3 

11 South ('arolina 

1670 

7 Connecticut 

, 1 (i.35 

12 Peunsvlvauia - 

J(i82 

1 

1 

13 (Jeorgla 

17.3.3 


The delegate.? of the above colonies, afterwards called 
states, signed the meinoral'le Declaration of Independ- 
ence on the 4th of .luly, 1776, since wliich the following 
states have bi'cn added to the Union : — 


Slates. 

Add(d. 

i States. 

Adderl. 

11 Vemioot - 

1791 

1 21 Illinois 

1818 

1.5 'I’enoe.sis; - 

1796 

22 Alab.attta - 

1819 

Di Kentuckv 

1799 

2.3 Maine 

1820 

17 Ohio . ' - 

1802 

24 Mis.souri 

' 1820 

1.8 Louisian.i - 

1.S12 

25 Michigan - 

18.36 

19 Indi.m.a 

20 M Uslssippi 

1816 
1817 1 

26 Arkansas - 

1830 


It won Idbe useless to attempt giving in this 
place any exposition of the causes which led to 
the revolutionary war, or any account of its 
progres.s. The attempts of the English minister 
to impose duties on certain articles imparted 
into America, were, as every one knows, the 
iraincdiatc cause of the ^contest. But though 
these attempts had not been made, wc arc not 
of the number of those wlio suppose that the 
struggle could have been much longer delayed. 
It is idle to suppose that a powerful and rapidly 
growing country, on the other side o6 the At- 
lantic, should have continued to .submit to have 
her governors appointed, and her intercourse with 
other countries regulated by England. At a 
certain stage of ihclr progress, all great colonies 
must separate from their mother country; and 
the only thing to be regretted in the American 
revolution is, that it was not allowed to take 
place without opposition on our part. We de- 
rive quite as much advantage from .^merica, 
now that she is independent, as we should have 
done had she continued to he a colony ; hnd we 
do this without beiuff obliged to keep up ex- 
pensive armaments for her defence and pro- 
tection. 
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It will always be one of the chief glories of 
England^ that she was the magna virum mater, 
that she bred and sent forth the men who es- 
tablished this mighty empire in the wilderness. 
Ilut it would be invidious to attei^t to insti- 
tute any comparison between the English and 
Americans of the present day. That tneir cha- 
racters have diverged considerably is certain. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, seeing the ex- 
tremely different circumstances under which the 
mother people and their descendants have been 
placed. The merits and the faults of the latter 
' both stand prominently forward; and may be 
easily and satisfactorily accounted for by those 
who fairly appreciate the nature of the counti^ 
they inhabit, and the institutions under which 
th^ live. 

It may be further observed, that the bank- 
ruptcy and mischief occasioned by her worthless 
banking system, and. the disorder it introduces 
into all the commercial dealings of the country, 
only affects her prosperity in a very slight degree. 
The latter is essentially bottomed on agriculture, I 
or rather on the facility with which all classes 
may acquire tracts of fertile and unoccupied land. 
The great mass of the American citizens m^, 
like AnUeus, on the occurrence of any diffi- 
culty, fall back upon the land, and gather new 
vigo'ur from its embrace. The merchants and 
ship-owners in the great towns, the speculators 
in banks, railway and canal shares, See., may be 
ruined, the local governments may be reduced 
to a disgraceful state of bankruptcy, and even 
the federal government be involved in the 
greatest difficulties, without affecting the elements 
of the national prosperity, or having any mate- 
rial influence over the condition of the great 
bulk of the people. In this respect America 
differs from most other countries ; but it is to be 
observed, that this difference depends wholly on 
natural circumstances; it is not occasione<l by 
any foresight on the part of the American people, 
or any peculiar excellence in their government 
or institutions; but is merely a consequence of 
the physical circumstances of the country they 
have the good fortune to inhabit. 

Betides those already referred to, we have consulted 
a great number of works on the subject of this article, 
among which may be specified that of De Tocqueville, 
De ia VtmocrcUie en Amerique, a work that hat been 

5 raised far beyond its merits ; Lettres sur L' AtnSrique du 
ford, by Chevalier j Tk€ Introductory Diacouric to 
Wardens, Statistical Account qf the U. States, ^c. 4rc. 
UNST. {Sec OaxNEY and Shetland Islbs.) 
UNTERWALDKN, one of the Four Forest Can- 
tons of Switzerland, near the centre of the confed.. In 
which it holds the 6th rank ; between lat. 46*^ 40'and 47-’ 
N., and loftg. 8° and ikv E., having W., Lucerne ; N., the 
tame cant., and the Lake of Lucerne ; E., Uri ; and S. 
the Bemete Oberland. Area, estimated at sri. m. 
Ptm. in 1B37, 2*2,671, all R. Catholics ; and of wnoin 
12,368 belonged to Up|>er, and 10,205 to Ix>wer, Unter- 
walden. The territory consists principally of 4 valleys, 
inclosed by mountains of various heights, the loftiest 
of which, the Titlls, rises to nearly 11,000 ft. al>ove the 
sea. Two streams, called Xa, hardly deserving the 
name of fiveri, flow into the Lake of Lucerne ; and 
there are several small lakes, and numerous cascades. 
The climate is ten^rate, particularly in the E., where 
various kinds of fruit are grown. The valleys and 
lower hills afford fine pasturage ; which makes cattle 
breeding the chief occupklon or the inhabs. The cattle 
are small, but a good cow is esthnated to yield a profit 
of from 60 to 100 florins a year to the owner ; and about . 
lO/XW head of cadile are annually depastured in the can- 
ton. The cheese of Unterwaiden is reckoned Inferior 
only to that of the Emmenthal ; and a rikkI deal is sent 
Into Ita^ In good years the value of the cheese ex- 
ported nw the valfey of Engelberg amounts to about 
40,^ florins. Agriculture is comparatively neglected ; 
Md com. bi the value of at least 120,000 florins, has to 
be Imported from Lucerne. The vine does not succeed ; 

the place of trine is supplied Itf liquors made from 
dilTcrent frulu. The forests are a chief source of wealth ; 
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a good deal of timber and ftiei being exported. Pine 
and fir, and after these, beech, oak, and elm, arc the 
principal trees : the extensive forest of Kernvuld has 
rormed the line of separation between the republics of 
Lower or N., and Upi^r or 8., Unterwaiden, ever since 
the Pith century. Mining and manufactures are insig. 
nifleant $ some linen thread is, however, spun in the 
valley of Engelbefg. 

In both parts of the canton, the constitution is wholly 
democratic. Upper Unterwaiden consists of 7 com- 
munes, all the male inhabs. of which above 20 years of 
age meet in a general assembly, exercising the sole 
deliberative and legislative power, on the last Sunday in 
April at the cap. Sarnen. The executive body, consist- 
ing of 14 principal functionaries, chosen by the general 
assembly, aird 65 other mems. appointed by the different 
parishes, exercises all the high judicial and other func- 
tions, except in case of capital punishment ; when the 
triple 'council, an assembly composed partly of speiiul 
delegates, must pass sentence. Lower Unterwaiden con- 
sists of 13 communes. Us general assembly is similarly 
constituted ; but its government, carried on at Stanz, the 
cap., Is more complicated than that of the other part 
of the canton, being conducted by a.>great variety of 
councils and assemblies. Public education is every where 
very backward. Both parts of the canton have but one 
united voice in the Swiss diet ; they contribute 382 men 
to the Swiss army, and 1,907 fr. a year to the federal 
treasury. 

Unterwaiden, with Uri and Schwytz, formed the jiu. 
cleus of the .Swiss Confederation early in the i4th 
century ; but little worth notice has occurred in its 
subsequent history, except that the inhabs. of Lower 
Unterwaiden made a vigorous opposition to the Freneh 
revolutionary trom>s in 1798, for which they suffered 
proportionally. ( Picot { Statist, de la Suisse j Kbcl, ) 

UPSAL, or UPSALA, a city of Sweden, cap. prov. of 
same name, on the Sala, by which it is divided into two 
parts, 37 m. N. by W. StocKholm. Pop., 4,500. “ Up- 

sala, built on a gentle height, and part of the udjuining 
plain in a very level and fertile country, is one of the 
most beautiful oid-fashionetl cities in Europe. I'heview 
on approaching it is very fine ; an old red palace on the 
hill, occupied by the governor of the prov., with the 
newly. finished university. buildings glancing white be. 
side, and the grey towers of the cathedral rising calmly 
over both, give an air of grandeur to the place, us wen by 
tlie distant spectator, beyond that of any tow n we had 
yet visited in Sweden. If, on entering, this city loix's 
somewhat of its dignity, still its broad, ouiet streets, and 
its strange old houses, generally of brick covered with 
stucco, or of wootl paint^ red and roofed with turf, im- 
pressed us at once as in excellent keeping with the cha- 
racter of this favoured retreat of science.” {liremner, ii. 
299.) 

Only a few of the inhabs. are engaged In manufactures, 
or in the little trade carried on by the river, on which a 
steam navigation is kept up with Stockholm. The 
greater number depend for support on the University, 
the principal in the kingdom. This establishment was 
founded by Steno Stare in 1478, and modelled on the uni- 
versity of Varis. It w'Rs warmly pntroniwd by Gustavus 
Vasa, who was partly educated in It. At a subsequent 
period, however, it was transferred to Stockholm, but 
was again restored to Upsal by Charles IX. It has long 
enjoy^ a very extensive celebrity, and is at pro.sent at- 
tended by from 1350 to 1450 pupils, though of these only 
from 800 to 900 may be resident at any one time. Thus 
in the winter session of 1837, the University had in all 
1,376 students, of whom 874 were resident. Of the entire 
number, 2f59 attended the theological, 305 the legal, | j 
the medical, and 408 the philosophlc.al classes, in^ 
students, like those of Scotland and Germany, 
the town. Their average expenditure may 1>« mu 
at alrnut .50/, for the session. As many as ! 

are maintained free of expense from enaowments > 
Gustovus Adolphus. The public lectures are all gra- 
tuitous, and but few private Wtures are " 

lectures commence in October, and ^ ^ 

mas, when there Is a 6 weeks’ vacation, 
are resumed, and continue till May. N o fixed num , 
years’ study is prescribed for a degree, the rule 
a candidate may obtain It as soon as he can 
quired trials, which few attempt till Nations 

the university for some years. The Pf 1'^ 
are not very formidable ; but those which 
be gone through privately with each 
durted with great strictness. Printed h.ts y 
dents and professors are publlshi^ Swedish 

are divided into 8 no/iom, named from lihr irinii, 

provi., each of which has an Insribctor, cur« or, hhn 


Ste. In the lists for a recent pr*^*' 

logical, II judicial, 5 mediCHl. and 14 Pyj^CtUitha 
fessors.ln all 26 ; besides 19 a<ljuncts, and 24^^. |.;J,piish, 
noale Alrector , and matters lor J professor* 

dandng, fencing, riding Ac. ^ost o of more 
lecture in their Siro houset . None have a salarj 
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than 300/. a year» and many hare much lets. The Univer- 
oity revenues amout to about 130,000 thalers banco a year, j 
A professor who has continued in pffice for the i^ce;of 30 : 
years, is allowed to retire, with the title of Emeritus, < 
and enjoys his salary during life. The new university is j 
a handsome and spacious edifice, built of freestone, in the 
Florentine style of architecture. Most part of it has 
been devoted to two splendid halls, one on the first story 
for the principal library, and another on the second for 
oratorios, the conferring of academic degrees, &c. The 
ground floor is occupied by rooms appropriated to MSS. ; 
but, until very lately, the library, comprising 100,000 
voiumes, remained in the old university building. The 
greatest curiosity in this collection, Is a manuscript of 
the four gospels, called, from its sliver letters, the Codex 
Argenteus, supposed to bo a copy of the Gothic translation 
made by Ulpnilas, the apostle of the Goths, in the 4th 
century. Much controversy has existed among the 
learned as to the characters In which this famous codex 
is written : especially whether it be in those used by the 
Goths of Moesia, ancestors of the present Swedes, or In 
the Frankish idiom. At all events, however, there can 
be no doubt of its high antiquity ; it is admitted on all 
hands not to be later than the 6th century, and may be of 
the 4th or 5th, while It certainly has tlie further advan- 
tage of having been translated from the original Greek. 
The codex was found In 1.597, in the library of the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Werden, in Westphalia ; and h.aving 
found its way (whether honestly is doubtful) into the 
library of Isaac Vosslus, was, on his death, purchased 
for the comparatively trifling sum of 250/. by the Count 
de la Gardie, who presented it to the university. {Cuxe, 

iv. , 173, &c. 8vo. ed.) 

In the same edifice are preserved a beautiful cabinet, 
presented to Gustavus Adolphus by the city of Augsburg 
in 1632, and the large chest, sealed and left by Gustavus 
III., with instructions that it should not be opened till 
50 years from the day of his death. The prehcribed 
period expired during the past April (1842) ; but we have 
not learnt whether the cnest has been opened. Here, 
also, is a botanic garden, and a museum, in which is 
a fine statue of Linnseus by Bystroin. This university 
has had many celebrated individuals among its professors, 
especially in the department of Natural History ; among 
others may be specified, Linnajus, Bergman, Aflelius, 
&c. 

The cathedral is an imposing edifice, though built only 
of brick ; in some respects its appearance is similar to 
that of Notre. Dame at Paris. It is 350 feet in extreme 
length, with a lofty nave and a magnificent altar. The 
Swedish monarchs were formerly crowned in this cathe- 
dral, and here, also, they are mostly interred. Among 
the numerous tombs, the most interesting is that of Gus- 
tavus Vasa ; distinguished in every station of life, and 
euually great as a legislator, a warrior, and a politician. 
Linnaeus, also, is entombed in this cathedral, and the 
house is still shown which he occupied in the town. 

Except the cathedral and university buildings, Upsal 
has no other remarkable edifice ; but it has some public 
walks, on one of which a fine obelisk has been erected to 
the memory of Gustavus Adolphus. It is the metropoli- 
tan see of Sweden, and possesses an ecclesiastical school, 
a cosmographlc, and other scientific societies. 

About 2 ra. N. is Old Upsal, a mere village of huts 
round an old church, the origin of which is lost in remote 
antiquity, but which certainly was once dedicated to the 
worship of Odin. Near it are some remarkable tumuli, 
and many curious antiquities have been discovered in 
the neighbourhood. (Coxe, tv.; Bremner's Excursions^ 
ii.: Diet, Giog. i Voyage de deux Francais, S(c.) 

UPTON ON SEVERN, a market-town and par. of 
England, co. Worcester, hund. Porshorc, on the Severn, 
here crossed by a stone bridge of 6 arches, 9 m. S. 
Worcester. Area of par., 3,110 acres. Pop. of do., in 
1831, 2,343. The town is neatly built witli well-paved 
streets. The church, rebuilt in 1758, is a handsome 
structure. The living, a valuable rectory, worth 979/. a 
year, is in the patronage of the Bishop of Worcester. 
The Baptists, and other sects, have also places of 
worship. A charity school for 16 girls, founded and en- 
dowed m 1718, to which a boys’ school was attached in 
1797, has been incorporated with 2 national schools, 
supported by voluntary contribution. A subscription 
♦u b®en founded. The river, which is navigable 

thus far for vessels of 100 tons, has a commodious wharf, 
and a good harbour for barges. It has no manufacture 
of any importance \ but a considerable trade is carried 
on in corn, malt, coals, Ac ; and a good deal of cyder is 
brought here for shipment from Hereford and other parts. 
A manor court is held occasionally, and petty sessions 
once a fortnight, c^ton is a place of great antiquity. 
During the civil wars, it adhered stoutly to the royal 
Thursday, fairs, four times a year, 
r 1 Urbinum Iiortense\ a fortified town of 

v. entral Italy, in the Papal States, cap. leg., and formerly 

tiie duchy of its own name, on a mountain near the 
Wetauio, 20 m, S.W. Pesaro. Pop. of the town only 
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about 7,060, but, including the suburbs, 12,000. {Ram^ 
noldi.) Its fortifications are a good specimen of the mi<* 
litary works of the 14th century. Its old castle now forms 
part of a Carmelite convent, in which and in the churches 
are several fine works by Raphael and other distinguished 
artists. Urbino has an ancient ducal palace, which, like 
the Palazzo Albani, is a large and fine building ; a newly 
built cathedral, with a rich chapter and archbishopric ; 
a university, with about 200 students ; a college, hospi- 
tal, seminary, an association called by the singular title 
of Academia Assurditorum, and a court of primary ju- 
risdiction. But the legate and other chief authorities of 
the legs, of Urbino and Pesaro reside at the latter town. 
Urbino is celebrated for its brass, manufactured to the 
value of about 14,000 crowns a year. {Bowring't Rep.) 
It has 4 annual fairs, and markets on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

Among other illustrious individuals, Urbino has to 
boast of having given birth to Raphael, hence called by 
the Italians Raffaello d’ Urbino, unquestionably the 
greatest painter of modern times. He was bom on 
Good Friday, 1483, and died at Rome in 1520, on the an- 
niversary ol his birth, at the early age of 37 — a wonder- 
fully brief space in which to have attained to such match- 
less proficiency, and to have completed so many great 
works. This was also the birthplace of Bramante, one of 
the greatest modern architects, a relative of Raphael ; 
of the machinist Zabaglia, and other distinguished per- 
son.'iges. {RampoUli ; Conder's Italy, 8(c.) 

UKI, a canton of Switzerland, in the S.E. part of the 
Confed., between the 4Gth and 47th degs. of N. iat., and 

30' and 9*^ E. long., having N. Schwytz and the Lake 
of Lucerne, E. Glarus and the Grisons, S. Tessin, and 
W. the Valais, the Bernese Oberland, and Unterwalden. 
Area estimated at 338 sq. m. Pop. in 1837, 40,6.50, all 
Korn. Caths. The canton consists mostly of one prin- 
cipal valley, that of the Renss, into which several others 
open laterally ; and the whole are shut in, except at the 
N. and S. extremities of the canton, by lofty and generally 
impassable mountains. Among the mountaius comprised 
In this canton is the celebrated St. Gothard, the passage 
.across which is the principal route from Italy into E. 
Switzerland. The transit trade by this ro.ad was, and 
perhaps still is, the most profitable occupation of the in- 
hahs. of IJri. Various other lofty and remarkable sum- 
mits are included in the ranges surrounding the canton. 
The principal river is the Ileuss, which rises in Mount 
St. Gothard, and after a course usually N., through Uri, 
in its whole length, falls into the Lake of Lucerne, near 
Altorf. “ It is,” says Inglis, “ a remarkable river, not for 
the length of its course, or the volume of its waters, but 
for its extraordinary rapidity, far exceeding that of the 
Rhone ; and the magnificent scenery on its banks. Its 
whole course is a succession of cataracts ; and in the 
short space of 4 leagues, its inclination is no less than 
2,5(K)ft. !” {Inglis' s Switzerland, p. 100.) Besides the 
Lake of Uri (the S. extremity of tJiat of Luc(*rne) there 
are numerous small alpine lakes ; and the canton is a good 
deal visiti'd by strangers, both on account of its sublime 
scenery and the historical interest attached to it as the 
land of Tell, said to have been a native of Biirglen, near 
Altorf. 

The pastures of this canton are very superior, and 
these and their cattle constitute the entire wealth of the 
inhabs. A good many cattle, tended by Bergamesque 
cowherds, are sent thither from Italy to feed during 
summer. The cheese of the canton is in high repute; 
but it is not extensively produced ; and the stock of sheep, 
goats, hogs, &c., is not more than sufficient for the wants 
of the pop. Agriculture is entirely neglected. “Through, 
out the whole of the upper part of the valley of the Keuss 
and in the vale of Ursern, not one stalk of any kind of 
grain, nor one cultivated vegetable of any kind, is to be 
seen. There is no doubt, however, that these might be 
successfully cultivated. The vale of Ursern is better 
sheltered than almost any part of the Engadlne, and is 
less elevated than many other parts where rye is grown 
abundantly, where othjpr grain, even wheat, is not a 
failure, and where all the hardier vegetable^are plentiful. 
About 2 leagues lower down than Andernat, the valley 
widens. Cottages are sprinkled here and there, and now 
and then a hamlet ; still, however, grass only was to be 
seen. I saw many warm stripes, and even little plains, 
along the river bide, where wheat and vegetables could 
have been successfully cultivated ; but I still continued 
to ir. ?et carts laden with flour and potatoes. As 1 de- 
..cended still lower in tlie valley, the scenery became 
more varied and more beautiful. Charming meadows 
lay by the river side, prettily diversified by clumps of 
walnut and pear trees ; and cottages and hamlets thickly 
dotted the slopes. Altorf is surrounded by gardens and 
orchards ; yet even here, where the climate is mild, and 
where the ordinary fruits come to great perfection, 
scarcely an ear of corn is to be seen.” {Inglis, p. 1046.) 
This, however, does not originate in any wantof industry, 
but in what is most probably a well-founded conviction 
on the part of the Inhab., that it is most advantageous for 
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them to eonftne their attention to the breediiie nnd de- 
pasturing of cattle, and to import their com, flour, and 
other provisions, and such manufactured goods as they 
do not produce in their cottages.' The devastations of 
the. iate war, and the construction by Napoleon of the 
roufe over the Simplon, by diverting a considerable por. 
tion of the travelling and transit trade carried on through 
this canton into a new channel, have been especially 
hostile to its interests. Several metallic ores are met 
with, and Picot (p. 237.) enumerates a long list of valu- 
able minerals found on Mount St. Gothard ; but mining 
industry is quite insignifleant. 

Uri is subdivided into two districts, Uri nnd Ursern : 
Altorf is the cap. Tiio constitution is strictly demm'ratic. 
The legislative i>ower resides in the Gener.al Assembly, 
composed of all tl»e male pop. above years of age, 
which as8cmi)los every year on the first Sunday In May, 
to choose the cantonal council of 41 meins., to whicti is 
confided the direct executive power. There are several 
inferior councils for separate departments of service. 
Kach district h.i8 its own assemiily and tribunals ; .ami in 
the cap. is a tribunal of appeal, composed of 15 mems., 
and presided over by the landammnn. The communes 
are generally too poor to support public schools all the 
year round, and etlucation is very backward ; no libraries 
or literary societies wortliy of notice exist In tlie canton. 
The inhabs. are under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Chur: they are mostlv of tiie German 
stock, tlmugh in the S. an Italian dialect is spoken. 
Contingent to the Swiss armj’, 236 men ; do, of money to 
the federal treasury, 1,1 H4 Ir. a year. This canton i.s 
supposed to have derived its name from the urus, or wild 
bull, which formerly inhabited its valleys in great num- 
bers. Uri was one of the three cantons which revolted 
from the German empire in 1307, and formed the nucleus 
of the .Swiss Confed. It w.as a priut ij)al the.itre of war 
between the French and Austrians, in 171)9—1800. {Pi- 
cot, Statist, de la Suisse, iSr.) 

UUUGUAY, or BANDA ORIUNTAl., a republic of 
South America, between lat. 30^ and 3-V-* S. nnd long. 
b'P and \V. ; having N. Brazil, K. and S. the At- 
I tntic Ocean and the ajstuary of the La Plata, and \V. 
the Uruguay river (see anit, p. .517.). tiy which it is se- 

f iarated from the Argentine or La Plata territories. It 
s of nearly circular form, and is supposed to cmbr.ace an 
area of ataive 200,0(X) sq. m., while its pof*. is not sup- 
|x>s«hI, Indians Included, to exceed 1.50,(K)0, or at most 
200,000. It is but very little known. Ibe rt>ast presents 
the as|>cct of a low flat plain, without wood of any kind, 
and as far as the eye can reach quite level in appearance 
with the water. Inland, however, and f»articularly in the 
N., the country is intersected by many hill-range's alter- 
nating witli valleys traversed by consideralile affluentfl of 
the Uruguay. In this territory, the humidity of the soil, 
which is watered by numerous rivers, is corrected by tlie 
Pain[M)ro, a remarkalily dry wimL "nie clim.ite of Urii. 
guay is twoverbialiy healthy, ar^ it Is evident that the 
thinness of the pop. must arise from tlie mode of life 
followed by the settlers, or from political causes, and not 
from any deficient fertility of the 8(»il, or other natural or 
necessary cause. It is divideti into 9 dens,, and possesses 
3 pr^icipal towns, .Monte Video, La Colon fa, and .Maldo- 
nado, lA small towns, and 8 hamlets, without incitiding 
estancias or farms, and ranchos or cottages. Monte 
Video, haring a belter port and as good a government, 
bids fair to become a city of greater trade and wealth 
than its opposite rival, Buenos Ayres. (For its trade and 
that of the republic generally, ser the art. Monts Vioko.) 
Uruguay is an integral, not a federal, republic : it formwi 
apruv., under the gov. of Buenos Ayres, till 1821. when j 
It was taken by the Brazilians, and incorporate<I with 
Brazil under the title of Prov. Cisplatina. In 182.5, how- 
ever, it declared Itself independent ; and its indepen- 


dence was recognised in 1828 by a treaty between Bnazil 
and La PlaU, (Sec Afr. Scarlett's S. America, S2—S6.) 

UKUMEA. OORMIAH, or SIIAHEE, a town and 
considerable lake of Persia, prov, Azerbijan. The town 
stands in a fine plain, watered by the Shar, 8 m. W. the 
lake, and Wm. S.W. Tabriz. Its pop. has been roughly 
estimated at 12,0(X). It is fortified witn a strong wall and 
deep ditch, which may be filled with water from the 
river. Though supposi^ to be the Thebartna of Strabo, 
it is said to piMsess no remains ofantlouitv worth notice : 
it has, however, been rarely, if at aJJ, visited by recent 
European travellers. 

Tite lake of Urumea or Shahee was 'visited by Major 
Rawlinson so late as 1 838. ** It extends above a degree of 
lat. in length, and is abotiFl -3<1 of that distance in extreme 
breadth. 'J'he greatest depth of water that is found in 
any part is four fathoms, the average is about two fa- 
thoms, but the shores shelve so gradually that this depth 
is rarely attained within 3 m. of the land. The specific 
gravity of the water, from the quantity of salt which it 
retains in solution, is so great, that a vessel of BX) tons* 
burden has a draught of no more than 3 or 4 feet. This 
heaviness of the water prevents the lake from being 
much allfected by storips, which, from Its.'t^xtnmie sbal- 
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lowhcss, would otherwise render its navigation danger- 
ous, A gale of wind raises the waves but a few.feet ; and 
as soon ns the storm has passed, they subside. It is an 
old opinion that the waters of this fake are ton salt to 
support animal life. No fish, certainly, are found In it, 
but the smaller class of zoophytes are met with in consi. 
dcrable numbers. The islands in the lake, until liitoly, 
were barren and uninhabited; but the largest has tie. il 
recently colonized, and settlements on the rest have been 
proposed.” (Gcog. Journ. x. 7. &c.) 

On the E. side of the lake is the village of Shlshow.-m, 
the residence of a Persian prince, Melik Kasim Mirza, a 
brother of the late shah, who has adopted in every par- 
ticular European habits and pursuits. He has built a 
palace in the European style, near which be lias esta- 
blistied mulberry gardens for the culture of silk, a farm 
yard, a glass work, a pottery, looms for weaving coftdu, 
silk, and worsted goods, and various otiier kinds oi 
manufactures. He has also built a vessel of 100 tons, 
which he craplovsin trading on the lake ; on whicli also’ 
he contemplated the introduction of steam navigation. 
(For further particulars, see Ilatolinson in Ocog, Journ. 
X. .WO, 8ic . ) 

USHANT (Fr. Ouessant), the most'VV.^of the islands 
off the coast of France, forming a portion of a group inju- 
the W. coast of Britbany, dep. Finisterre, in lat. 4s 
8*' N., long. 6^^ y VV., 26 m. W.N.W. Brest. Its ai< a it 
aliont 2 sq. leagues, and its pop. rather exceeds 2,0(.(). It 
is difficult of .access, but is tolerably fertile, alfordin ; 
pasture to a good many sheep and liorses. It lias a ul- 
lage, several hamlet.s, an old casth*, .and a small liarbonr 
frequented by fishing boats. Sir lulward Hawki' t! l div 
defeated a French fleet, under Admir.al Conflaris, ell tl'i 
coast of this island, in 1750. Owing to the violence of tlie 
weaiiier, two of the British ships accidentally got aslmve, 
and were lost. At a later period, on the 27th .Tuly, 

.an indecisive action took phaco off the island betwet n tin 
English fleet under Admiral Keppol, who had been sc( <in.l 
in command in the former action, and that of the Fi rm li 
under Count d'Orvilliers. 

USK, a pari, and iniin. bor., iniirket-town, and par. of 
F.ngland, luintl. Usk, co. Monmouth, on the Usk ; lit i • 
crossed by a stone bridge of 5 arches, n(‘arly in the emtre 
of (he CO., 12 m. S.W. Monmouth. The modern bt)i.. 
which is more extensive than the ancient, has an area ol 
410 acres, with a pop., in 1831, of 1,100. 'I’he town is 
neatly, but irregularly built, the houses being mostly tic. 
t.ached and interspersed with gardens and orchard.^. It 
is indlfl’crcntly paved ; and down to a recent perititl was 
not lighted. The church, whicli lielonged to an nut it nt 
priory, a}>pe.irs to have lieen erected in the Not man 
jierio'd. It was originally cruciform, but has licen very 
much altered ; the square cmhattled tower now at its F. 
end, seems to have been, formerly in its centre; its in- 
terior contains little worth notice, except an inscriiifniu 
on a brass plate, which has not yet been satlsfaciorily 
explaineii. The living, a vicarage, worth 2.50/. a ye.ir, is 
in the gift of — Williams, Esq. Here, also, are chapels 
for Innependonts, Weslcyans, .and H. Catliollcs. Over 
the market-place is the town-hall, a handsome hiiilding, 
erected at the expense of the late Duke of Beaufort ; at- 
taclicd to whicli is a lock-up house for the custody of 
prisoners till they can be conveyed to the co. gaol. 1 no 
oduc.ationai estahiishments comprise a free grammar- 
school, founded and endowed in 1624, to which a writing 
school Ims since been attaciied ; a national school for botli 
sexes, supported by voluntary contributions ; and alm.''- 
houses for 24 inmates. Near to tlie latter are the re- 
mains of the ancient priory previously alluded to. 

” Usk is Increasing not only from natural increase 
of pop., but also from the beauty of its 
tracting persons of independent property to biiija cottage 
vlll.18 m its vicinity. It has a small manufacture o 
Pont-y-pool japan ware, which employs 4 or .5 hands, am 
is the only one remaining In this part of the country, t 
trade having removed to Birmingham. 
trade peculiar to ft, and very little of any kind, (t n • 
/found. Jleport.) Most part of the inhabs. are engaged i 
hu.shandry and salmon-fishing. The earliest ^ ■ 

the bor. dates from 1398; but it has not been 


for a long period by this or any other charter, 
authority is vested in a portreeve, JiVr 

recorder, 3 bailiffs, 4 constables, and an liKiefinite munw 
of burgesses. -It is associided with N^P<’rt an ^ 
mouth, in returning 1 mem. tn Quarter 

electors for the three bors., In 1889-40, "T w f^r 

sessions for the co. are held here, as well as a 
the recovery of small debts, and a court lect twice 

^*tjsk Is a place of remote antiquity, and 

formerly been of much nioreimpoironce tlia ^ 

On an eminence adjoining the town are 

remains of Us ancient ca**!’^** tho country, it 

crmsiderable structures of its kind in tim 

Mortimers, earls of Ma Gi. ' 


the local 


f^ame through the 




possession of the crown, and was ^ VI 

of Richard duke of York, nephew of Hen j 
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sons, Edward IV. and Richard III., wore horn within its 
walls. At a subsequent period it belonged to the Earls 
of Pembroke ; and is now the property of tlm Duke of 

^^Mnrket-day, Thursday; fairs, four times a year, for 
wool, horses, cattle, and pedlary ; and once a month for 
cattle only. {Beauties qf ^England and Wales; Pari, 
and Mun. Bound. Bens,) 

flSKUP or SCOPiA (an. Sropi), a considerable town 
of European Turkey, prov. Macedonia, cup. Sandjiack, 
on the river of its own name, a tributary of the Vardar, 
110 in. N.W. Saloniea. Its pop. is estimated at about 
10 , 000 . It has a good many handsome mosques, (Ircek 
churches, &c. ; but its streets, though wide, are filthy in 
the extreme. It is the see of a Oreek archbishop, and 
has some manufactures of leather. A Turkish garrison 
is stationed in its old dilapidated castle. 

IJSTIUG (■ VELIKI, or ‘the (Jreat ’), a town of 
Russia, gov. Vologda, at the confluence of the Joug and 
Souchonia, tributaries of the Dwina, about 4(K) m. 
from the White Sea, and S-W m. E. by N. Petersburg. 
This town, though In so remote and desolate a region, 
ha.s 8,000 inhabs., and is the scat of a considerable trade 
lietween Europe and Asia. It has, according to Possart, 
3 cathcdral.s and 28 par. churches, many of which are 
built of stone ; and several private buildings, and a large 
rxrhiiiige, arc of the same material It has numerous 
tallow, soap, candle, leather, and tile factorie.s, with saw- 
mills, and some jewellery and silver works : but its trade 
i.s chiefly in corn, lard, linen, ship timber, and sail clotli. 
It.s nu-rchants, who trade witli tne Siberian towns gcnc- 
rrJIy, as far as Klachta, were estimated, in 1830, to pos- 
sess an aggregate capital of 288,tKX) roubles ; and the 
town revenues are estimated at 20,000 do. a year. A 
large annual fair Is held here on the 8tli July. {Possart, 
Ka tsrrth ; Rtissland . ) 

UTICA, a town or citv of the U. States, nearly in the 
centre of the state of New York, on sloping ground, 
gently rising from the Mohawk river, and on the line of 
the Erie canal, 82 m. N.W. Albany, and 180 m. N. by 
W. New York. Pop., In 1840, 12,872. It is regularly 
laid out ; the streets, which generally cros.s each other 
at right angles, are, in some instances, shaded by row.s of 
trees ; and the houses are, for the most part, handsome 
and substantially built. The Erie Canal, which inter- 
si'fts the town, is crossed within its limits by several 
bridges, and here unites with the Chenango canal, which 
opens a communication with the Susquehannah. Utica 
bus above a dozen churches for different religious bodies, 
some of which arc large and costly edifices. It has also 
a lyecum, and various superior public and private aca- 
demies; a mechanics’ association for the promotion of 
imnufactures, &c. ; a young man’s as.sociation, with a 
lihfiiry and reading-room open to the public ; an appren- 
tices’ library, a theatre, and numerous religious ami 
i hiint.-ible institutions. Its situation, at the junction of 
the Erie and Chenango canals, has made Utica the seat 
of an extensive and rapidly increasing commerce ; and 
it has numerous banks, insurance companies, and other 
joint-stock associations. Its manufactures are also extcii- 


Mve and various ; and it it in the centre of a district which 
is well supplied with water-power, and in wbicli there .are 
uianufactorie.s, with power-looms, for the weaving of cot- 
ton and other cloths, the spinning of cotton yarn, &c. ; 
with saw-mills, grist and flour-mills, Ac. In 1835, six 
vveckly and two monthly periodical publications were is- 
sued in the town. It also derives cousidcrahle adv.-intage 
from its being at the W. terminus of the Utica and Sche- 
nectady railroad, 77 in. in length, opened in 1830, and 
Iron) another railroad, 53 ra. In length, by which it i.s 
connected with .Syracii.se. In 1704, Utica was an incoii- 
Ktderable village ; and so late as 1820, Its pop. amounted 
to only 2,972 ; htit the Erie canal having been opened, in 
182,1, its 8uhse(pient increase has been astonishingly 
great. It was mcorp<^rated as a town in 1817, and as 
a city in 1832 ; and it is worthy of remark, that in the 
enarter by which it is erected into a city, the licensing 
<*l sliops and houses for tlie retailing of ardent spirits is 
expres.sly prohlbiteil ! Wo are unatde, however, to say 
hetluT this prohibttioii has been practically carried 
iwVk In tke list of businesses in the town, in 

observe 21 inns. (Encyc. Anmicaaa ; Eew 
American Almanac, IH41-42, Ac.) 
ran ^ (an. Vltra-^Trqft ctum), a city of ilollaiul, 

it n name, on the Old Rhine, by whii h 

l»no parts, 20 m. S, by K. Amsterdam, 

hpu' oval-shaped, and is one of the 
. ^nwns in the kingdom, being built on an 
tract of land, more elcvatcMl thiui the sur- 
and having, In consequence, a drier 

‘ is atmosphere. The country immetiiately around 

and sprinkled with farm-houses 

instead of wheat and other grain are seen 

tacle green pastures ; ami the novel spec- 

tiie Itself of rivers and canals lU^wlng below 

tons nf ^ country, and not almve it on tho 

as elsewhere in Uolland. The approach to 


Utrecht, from Amsterdam, is very fine, being through 
a long avenue of lime trees, which forms a favourite 
public walk. Tlie city was formerly defcndtxi by lofty 
brick walls ; but those arc imw hrokeu and dismantled, 
and the old ramparts liave been converted into Ijoule-. 
vards. Since the separation of Holland and lielgium, 
however, some outworks have been thrown up. 

Utreeht has an antique appearance, many of tho houses 
being built in the Gothic style: as in other Dutch towns, 
the material for building is mostly brick. Mr. Jacob says, 

'I'he strtiets are more r(‘gular, the houses more ino- 
dernised, and the squares more spacious, than In other 
towns of lloll.vnd. In some of the streets tiiere are 
canaLs, or rather branches of the Rhine, for though tliey 
.soon terminate in stagnant canals, they have here some 
motion. Tho water is so far below the level of the 
thorouglvfare.s, that tho wharfs on its sides have doors 
opening to a kind of caverns under the streets, in whicli 
many of the poorer classes find habitations.” {Tour in 
Germany, tSfC. p. 45.) 

The fine public walk called the Mall, on the E. side 
of the town, about 2,000 yards in length, is divided 
into alleys by rows of linden trees. The cathedral, 
formerly a fine edifice, has been so much dilapid.ited 
that only the choir, transept, and tower remain: the 
last is wholly detached from the other parts, leaving 
room for a wide street on the place fornuwly occupied by 
the n.ave. It must have been originally larger than 
York Minster, hut less elegant, being mostly con-strueted 
of brick. The transepts are shut up, and the only poi - 
tlou at present in use is tho choir, fitted up in a plain 
manner for the Presbyterian service, though it lias some 
fine monuments. The tower is a huge square structure, 
388 ft. in height ; and from its summit the view extends 
over a wide extent of country, compri.sing many cities, 
towns, and villages. 

Utrecht has a celebrated university, founded in IC.'d 
at the expense of the city, which ranks next to that of 
Leyden : it has 5 faculties and 19 professors, and is 
attended by about GOO students. 'J’he university build- 
ings have no outward show, but they comprise a va- 
luable library, a pretty good museum of natural history, 
and extensive collections in anatomy, pathology, &c. ; 
especially one of heautifully-executed nuxlels in coloured 
wax. Imis city bus also acajuired distinction from tlic 
number and excellence of its superior schools. It has 
a museum of nation.al agricultural implements, esta- 
blished in a fine building, once tho residence of Louis 
Ronuparte, hut this, aciording to Mr. Chambers, is an 
Inferior collection. It has also a tribunal of commerce, 
an academy, foumled in 1778, which gives prizes for the 
hcs.t memoirs on scientific subjects, a branch of the So- 
ciety of Public Good, a mint, the machinery of which is 
partly wrought by air-pressure, Ac. 

Utrecht, being in the centre of a populous agricultural 
district, Is more bustling than the small Dutch cities in 
general. It has eoiisidorahle manufactiires of eloth and 
other woollen :>tuirs, velvets, linen fabrics, silk twist, 
f«>wling-pi« • «•«.. pins, Ac., with hleaching-grounds, sugar 
and ^ lit ri iiiuTirp. brick ami tile woika, Ac. It sends 
G deputies to the provincial states. The famous act, 
called the Union of Utreclit, declaring the independeiiec 
of the seven llnited rrovinoos, was signed here on tho 
29tli of Jan. l.'*79; and tho treaties of Utrecht, which 
terminated the war of tlic Spanish Succession and gave 
peace to Europe, were eoncUuU'd here, in 1713 and 1714. 
Among other distinguished individuals, Popi^ Adrian VI., 
the prerejdor of i.'harles V., was a native of this city. 
{Scliretber, Guide du Ehin ; Chambers' Tour m llul- 
land ; Diet. Gceg., 

UTHKKA (an. Itifurf^c J'ericttlum), a town of Spam, 
in Andalusia, prov. Seville, cap. distr. oii the road from 
Madrid to Cadiz, 14 m. S.E. Seville. Pop., according 
to Mifiano, ll.OaO, hut, aeeordiiig to (’apt. Scott, l.'j.iKlo, 
mostly agriculturists. ” Ihrera ^tands ui the midst of a 
vast plain, that may he considereil tlie liist step Iroin tlm 
marshes of till' Gii.i.l.ilqnu ir towards the Roiida .^louii- 
tains, 12 m. distant to the E. A slight mound, tliat rises 
ill the centre of the town, and is embraced l>y an ex- 
tensive. circuit of ilil.ipidated walls, doubtless oliyed tlu^ 
inducement to hullil a town here ; and these w alls, some 
parts of which are very lofty, avwf in a toU>rably i.erlect 
state, apjicar to be Roman, tlimigli the castle and its im- 
mediate outworks arc Moorish. The town is large, and 
not walled in ; the streets are wide and clean, and a plen- 
tiful stream, remarkable as being the only rumiing wattw 
within several miles, rises near, and traverses, the placid ’ 
(Seott's Ronda and Granada, ii. 141, 142.) 

It has a spacious snuarc, 2 par. churches (one of singu- 
lar architecture), vartoins convents and hospitals, a good 
town-hall, prison, cavalry barracks, Ac. ; and near it is a 
convent, resorted to by a great concourse of devotees 
during a festival wliich la-sts eight days from the 8th ot 
September. The hulls bred in the vicinity are the most 
ferocious of any in Andalusia ; and a considerable trade 
is carri(Hl on here in cattle and horses ; it has, also, some 
manufactures of hats, soap, starch, wax, and leather. In 
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its vicinity are tome productive salt springs. fTtrcra is an 
important mUitary post, being at the divergence of seve- 
ral cross-roads. The French, when advancing upon 
Cadiz in 1810, made strenuous efforts to reach it berore 
the Spanish troops under the Duke of Albuquerque : 
but, being anticipated by the latter, Cadiz was prevented 
from fulling into their hands. (Scott's Ronda, See., ii. ; 
MHlano.) 

UTTOXETER, a market town and par. of England, 
CO. Stafford, hund. Totmonsiow, near the Dove, which 
is here crossed by a fine stone bridge of six arches, con- 
necting the cos. of Stafford and Derby. Area of par. 
8,920 acres. Pop. 'of do. In 1831,4,864. The town, 17 
ro. W. by S. Derby, stands on a hill sloping towards the 
river, and consists principally of three streets, diverging 
from the market-place in its centre. With the exception 
of the tower and lofty spire, which are ancient, the 
church has been recently rebuilt : the living, a rectory, 
worth 130/. a year, i.s in the gift of the dean and canons 
of Windsor. Here, .also, arc several dissenting chapels. 
It has a free school for 14 itoys, founded In 1588 by Mr. 
Thomas Allen, a native of the town, celebrated by Sel- 
den, Camden, and others for the extent of his mathema- 
tical and antiquarian learning; a national school sup- 
ported by subscription; alinsnouses for 12 inmates; a 
fund for the apprenticeship of poor clilUlren, Ac. Petty 
sessions are held weekly by the co. magistrates. The 
hardw'are manufacture is carried on to some i^xtent. aind 
there arc numerous iron forges in the vicinity. Owing 
to the fertllitv of the surroumling country, especially the 
excellence of^ the pastures al<ing the Dove, the market 
held here for agricultural protluco, cattle, sheep, Ac., U 
one of the best in the county. Its tra<l<? is facilitated by 
the Caldon canal, which joins the Trent and Mersey 
canal, coming within a short distance of the town. Mar- 
ket d.ay. Wed. Fairs 10 times a year, chiefly for cattle, 
horses, and sheep. 

UX H K I D G K, a markid town and ohapelry of F.ngl.and, 
par. of iiiiiingdon. co. Middlesex, luiud. Fithorne, border 
of Buekinghamshire, on the Colne and (irand Junctiorj 
canal, over each of which it has a bridge, and on the high 
road from Londonto Oxford, 15 m. N. by W. the former. 
Pop. in 1x31, 3,013. It is situated <in a slight emi- 
nence .'loping to the river, and CMnsi-ts mostly of one 
long street, with a sm.dler one on ilio matl branching olf 
to Windsor. 'Phe main strott is p.O' d and lighted ulfh 
g:w ; and m.any of the modern h(Mi>« ,s arc handsome and 
substantially built. The market-housc, ereeb'd in 17X0, 
is a brick building MO feet in length by 40 in width, snp- 
f>orteti on about 5/) wooden columns. .St. Margaret’s 
rha|K>i, hnilt in lM7,is an irregular editiee of flint and 
brick in the Pointed style, w 1th a low* square tower : the 
living, a perpet. curacy, worth 111/, a year, is In private 
p.itronage. a'hc llaittists, Friends, Independents, and 
Metluxlists have ca< h places of worship. Two free 
Rcluwls, on the I/aueastrian svhtem, are held over the 
market-place, and are supported partly by voluntary con- 
tributi(ms, and partly by ••uual subscription from the 
manor- funds, market -tolls, Ac. A 8( bool of industry 
was founded in 1 h 09, and there are several other cha- 
ritable institutions for education atid the relief of the 

E oor. A reading room and public library has been esta- 
llshed. 

Uxbridge has the largest country corn-markets in the 
kingdom. A deal of excellent flour is made at the 
flour-mills in the town and Its iminr^iiiate vicinity, and 
its millers and mealmcn are in general as opulent as they 
arc respectatde. Large quantities of mall are, also, pro- 
duced In the town, the trade of which is greatly facilitated 
bv the Grand Junction canal. It has also an exten- 
sive manufactory of Implements of hu.sliandrr, garden- 
chairs, Ac. ; and a briek-fleJd to the .S.K. of the town 
furnishes employment for numerous hands. The muni- 
cipal government is vested in the hiuuls of 2 constables, 

4 hc^borotighs, and ocher officers elected annually. 
Petty s«3S8ton.>t for the tow n and several adjoining oars, 
are held every fortnight, and a court of requests for uebls 
under 40 ji. once a month. The unsuccessful negociation 
Ixftween Charles I. and the parliament in 1614 took place 
in an *ld brick building called the “ Treaty House,’* 
which has latterly b<.*en converted into an inn. Markets, 
Thursday and Saturday ; fairs, 4 times a year. {Beauties 
qf Ei^iawt and Wales ; Priv. Inf . ) 

UZrfeS, a town of h ranee, dep. (Jard, cap, arrond., on 
the Auzon, 12m, N. by K. Nismes. Pop. in 1836, ex. 
comm., 5,l»x6. ft is built on the d<*cllvity of a hill, at the 
fftoi of which rises the stream which was anciently con- 
ducted to Nisinet by the Pont du Gard. It it old, ill 
built, and III laid out. It was a bishopric in the time of 
the Visigoths, and Che old episcopal palace, and the 
former residence of the dukes of Uz6s, an» the principal 
edifices : the last Is a huge castle, inclosed by high walls 
flanked with round towers, and bearing a good deal of re- 
semblance to the Bastile in Paris, destroyed in 1789. 
UzliS suflbred much in the religious wars, when its bishop, 
chapter, and most part of its inhabs., embraced Protest- 
antism, and destroyed their cathedraJ. It has a court of 
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primary jurisdiction, communal college, &c., and manu 
tactiires of silk hosiery, coarse woollen.sT pa-steboard, Xc 
{Hugo, Art. Gard i Guide du Voyageur en Vrniuc.) 


VAL-DE-PENAS, a town of Spain, in NewCastii,., 
prov. La M.ancha, part. Ciudad-Real, in a tolerabU li r- 
tile plain, 112 m, S. by E. Madrid. Pop., accordiiig to 
Miflano, 10,248. It is well built; the mansion oi 
Marquis of Santa (’ruz, and tlie warehouse of the roy i; 
tithes, bring conspicuous among many other good e'di, 
flees. This tow'o would apyrear to be less ovrrstrx kid 
with religious edifices than nfiost others In Sj)aiu, for it 
is said to have only one par. church and one convent, it 
is, however, best known by the dry red wine produt id in 
its neighbourhood, and hence called Val-de-lVnas, wliicii 
is in much request in Madri<l, and approache.s in qu.iliu 
to some of the stronger Bordeaux wines. Tlie brc.i i 
here is also of peculiar excellence. Some linens and .so.i]) 
are also mamifactur<*d, and woollen stuffs are sent t(^ tin- 
town to be dyed. It has a large fair on the 7lli of .An-. 
{Miiiano.) * 

VALAIS (Germ. IVallis), a c.anton of Switzerland, in 
the S.E. part of the Cooled., between bit. .'■)0' .-in,! 
46^^40' N., and long. 7^ and H'-' 25' K., having N. tin- 
Bernese OlxTland, N.E. Uri and 'I'cssin, E. and .S. I'icj. 
mont, and W. Savoy and the canton of Vand. Area « •^tj- 
mated at I.GfiO sq. m. Pop., in 18.37,75,798, all Iloni.nj 
Catholics. This canton consists of the vallev of the 
I'Pper Rhone, and may b<; described as “ an nmiieii.M* 
trougli,” 76 m. in length, 1 J tn, in depth, .and 2 in. nid-; 
at the bottom. The mountains on each .side are tin 
highest In Europe; they form two walls of rock, ri'-in; 
from 10,000 to 14,000 ft. above the Rhone ; tliis lallty 
may therefore be considered ns the deepest in the knnv^ii 
world. On the N. side are the Alps, to which belong the 
Ein.storaarhorn, Jungfrau, Breitsnorn, and other nioi- 
inou.s peaks; wiiile the S, boundary is formed hv llie 
great chain from Mount Blanc to St. Gothard, iiu ludin^' 
the Cervin and M. Rosa. At the upper end of tlie valli v 
these two ranges unite. Sixteen lateral valleys, seme oi 
con.siderahle <‘Xtent, tipc-n into the main vall»-y uf tin- 
Rhone; and where they join it, the width of the ilaf pail 
of the valley is increased. Thirteen of these lateial v.il- 
leys art; inhabited. That part of the valh'j hel.iw Simi, 
formerly distinguished as the Jlns-J'aiats, i.'* a flat |)]ain, 
swampy, and unhealthy, where the heat of summer is in- 
tense, and millions of inosqnitoe.s, with iiitennitti .it 
fevers, cutaneous diseases, and cretinism in it'* uo' -t 
forms, almutui. Above Sion, in the Jlnnt-I uhn's, 
marshes disappear, and fine pasturage anti viiieyarch iiidi- 
cateamore favoured region.'’ {Conder's Italy. i. dso.) 
The Valais is remarkable as prcst;nting within the MHiilN 
est known area alt tlie dilfercnt climates and kiinb el 
vegetable prmluets met with betw'cen Italy and Icelaml. 
At the foot of the Berne.se Alps the vine siiCLt;eil.'> re- 
markably well, ami vcTy good wine is prcHiuced, thonph 
in its management the inh.xhs. he both unskilful ni'l 
slovenly. Imiian figs, alin<m<l.'», chesnnts, poincgraiiates, 
crow with little or no cuUurc along the hanks td tiie 
Rhone, and rorn of all kimls is produced at diirert ut 
elevations. The cattle of the Valais are inferior to tlio'i’ 
of most of the other Swis^ ( anions ; but the rcarniit "i 
stock is the jirincipal brnneb of ru^l industry ; the ''o* 
plus produce in cattle, cheese. Ac. Wing (*xportcil cliu 
across the .Simjilon itJto Lombardy. The p^’P- "‘‘‘I 

poorer than that of the Bernese Oberlaud ; whun i ■ 
Bakewell attributes, though, perhap-s with Css just ui 
than he supposes, to two causes : first, that the ' 
longs to a few great proprietors, and the peasantry, fa k 
merely tenants. Cef but little interest In n i- 

ment ; and next, the prevalence of ib)m, i at", 
glon, with which there is usually found 
Switzerland at lenit, much Ignorance and b"" ■. 

Iron, copiHT, lead, silver, cobalt, and small 
gold, Ac. are met with : hut mining industry is a ^ 
neglected. Hempen cloths, woollen fJOd ^ 

cloths, with a few other articles, are made ♦ 
almost the only manufactures. Next to ,^l 

the transiKrrt ofg(MMl8 ncroBS the Simplon | 
occu|>ation of the inhabs., for which purpose i, are * 
are brtrd. '4’he mineral waters of Brieg f'od b . _ ., 
of gome ativantage to the canton, being reso 
good many luvalids. ..... ....n.vt dixaiftG 

This canton is divided Into 13 districts, ca i„, 

Sion (Germ. Sitten), on the 
habs., a bishop’s see. is the cap. .T^ 

Is in a diet, c«mpou‘<i of four deputies .pg, wlt'i^*! 

chosen for two years by the , age of 

are elected by all the meml of t'>« 

years, 'fhe presidenU of the JJ ci,!n has 
diet by virtue of office, and the bhhop of * mi- 

in the diet equivalent to four v^e». s bc u 
nually on the first Moneys In May and 
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ciitlvc power Is in a state council of five memg. elected by 
the diet, and who are all re>eUgiblo, except the gratui- 
bailli or preildent, who is eligible only after an interval 
of two years. Each commune has a court of primary 
jurisdiction ; ftrom which, appeal lies to the district tri- 
bunals : tho supreme court for the canton consists of 13 
judges, nominated by the diet for two years, but always 
re-eligible. In respect of education, the Valais is behind 
most other parts of Switzerland. The public revenue, 
derived chiefly from salt and transit duties, is estimated 
at about 200.000 Sw. livres. 

The inhabitants of the BaS' Valais are chiefly of the 
French, and those of llauUValais^ of German de- 
scent. The Valais formed a part of the Burgundian, and 
afterwards the Frankish, dominions ; it next became 
subject to its own count-bishops ; but in 1032, it was an- 
nexed to the Germanic empire. It was allied, not asso- 
ciated, with the cantons that formed tho Swiss Confed. 
ill the 14th century. In 1708 it entered tho Coiifed. as a 
canton ; but in 1802 was detached from it to form a 
separate republic under the protection of France. In 
1810, it was incorporated with the French empire as the 
dep. of the Simplon ; and in 1815 it again became a 
canton of the Confed., in which it holds the 20th rank, 
contributing 1,280 men to its army, and 9,000 to its trea- 
snry. (Picot, Statist, de la Suisse; Ebel ; Bakewell ; 
Condor's Italy, !^c,) 

VALDIVIA, a town and lidrbour of Chili, prov. of 
same name, of which it is the cap. The town, on the 
river Calacutta or Valdivia, about IG in. from its mouth, 
ic an insignificant village of wooden huts, and was, for 
the most part, ruined by the earthquake of Nov. 7. 18.'17 ; 
but the harbour is probably tlie finest, as it is one of 
the most strongly fortified, in the Barilic. It is in lat. 
39^ .53' 20" S., long. 77° 33' 24" W,, and consists of an 
aestuary, formed by the Valdivia and several smaller 
rivers, entered by a narrow strait, tho shores of which 
are lined by numerous batteries, mounting, in all, nearly 
130 pieces of cannon. Ships of the line ride here in per- 
fect safety ; the depth of water, in the centre of the hay, 
bc’ng from G to 7 fathoms, and close to the shore 6 fa- 
thoms. During their struggle for Independence, this 
valuable station was captured, with a very inferior Chilian 
force, by Lord Cochrane, on theikl of I ’eb. 1820. (Miers's 
Chili ; Voyage qf the Aidventure and Beagle.) 

VALENCE, (an. Julia Valenfia), a city of France, 
cap. of the dep. Dr6me, on tho Khone, here crossed by a 
handsome siuspension bridge, ,51) ni. S. Lyons. Top., in 
183G, U,.'J1)0, or, inc. comm., 10,907. “ Valence lies plea- 
santly on the left bank of the river, surrounded by a 
fertile country, abounding in mulberry, almond, and 
other fruit trees. Opposite the town, a conical hill 
rises close to the Rhone ; and about a mile beyond, a 
long range of vine-covert liills run.s parallel with the 
river, producing the different s|)ecios of St. Ferny. " 
(Ingtis s Suu'txcrlaud, ^c.) The wine now alluded to, 
and which is not so much known In England as it de- 
serves to be, is a dry white wine, characterised by great 
delicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of 
tlie odour of the violet. When botlUni iu the spring 
following the vintage, St. Feray effervesces like Cham- 
pagne. {Henderson on f Vines, p 170.) The town is 
enclosed by an old wall flanked with towers, and entered 
by several gales. It is irregularly laid out ; but is pretty 
well built, and has latterly been much iinjiroved, both in 
Its houses, a large proportion of wldch are of stone from 
tl)e quarries of St. Peray, and in respect of cleanness. 
It has several public squares and promenades, ns tho 
thamp de Mars, planted with trees, the places d'Or^ 
aux Clercs, ^c. The cntlicdral or church of St. 
Apollinarlus is a building said, by Mr. Wood, to be in a 
degraded Roman style. {Letters, i. 106.) It has a large 
square tower of four stories, and in tlie interior l.s the 
of Pope Pius VI., who died, at Valence, In 1799, 
with a bust of that pontiff by Canova, and some fine 
paintings by A. Caracci and other artists. Near this 
Church is a private mausoleum, worth notice for its ar- 
The barracks and citadel, the old residence 
wui court-house, prison, public library 

^ols , and theatre, are among the principal 
Ihe town is the polygon, a ground for 

the artfllerv. school practice. . ^ ^ 

1111 - 5 . ^ bishop’s see, the seat of a court of primary 

® communal college, ch. of manimictures, 
agriculture, commerce, and arts, &c. It has 
a enn!!!,” » a school of design, several asylums, 
® Lutheran church, a yard for building 
cottnn navigation of the river, manufactures of 

earthAT?,^^®’ “V^nt-ganzlne, gloves, hosiery, leather, and 
and .marble works, lime and brick kilns, 

othor'^nrJl/f ft dep6t -for tho wines, silk, and 

vear L, ^ice of the 8. of France, and has six fairs a 
becaiTiA^ « anciently the cap. of tlie Segalauni, and 
Besses no ^dman colony under Vespasian ; but it pos- 
part of antiquities. It firmed successively 

dondnionir^f'ilf**®”'* Burgundy and Arles, and of tho 
‘^minions of tlio counts of Provence and Toulouse; 
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It subsequently became the cap. of the Valentinois, and 
was governed by its own feudal nobles till ceded to 
Louis XL, In 1449. From the 4th to tho 13th century 8 
church councils were held in Valence. {Hugo, Art. 
Drdme i Guide du Voyagcur,&c. ; Inglis ; fVoods ; Diet. 
Geog.) 

VALENCIA, a kingdom or grand division of Spain, 
in the E. part of the peninsula, |rt incipally between the 
38th and 4Jst deg. of N. lat., .md (P 35' E. and P 35' W. 
long., consisting of a long and eompar-utivcly narrow strip 
of country, extending along the Mediterranean, which 
bounds it on its whole length on the E. ; and having in- 
land from the N. round to the S. Catalonia, Aragon, New 
Castile, and Murcia. Area, 74J83 sq.m. Pop., about 
9G9,0(K). This is, upon the whole, one of the finest and 
most productive parts of the peninsula. A gre;it propor- 
tion of the surface, particularly in the N. and W,, is 
mountainous and rude ;* but the plain country, which 
stretches along the coast, and is watered hy the Guuda- 
laviar, Xucar, Mogra, Segura, &c., is a species of gar- 
den. All travellers coincide Jis to its extreme beauty, and 
superior cultivation, compared with the re.st of Spain. 
Inglis, who has travelled over many of tho finest parts of 
Europe, says, “ The view of the plain is superb. Though 
not greener or more beautiful than the vale of Murcia, its 
immense extent and great populousness produce a more 
striking eft'ect. The plain is probably little less than 
30 in. long, and 20 wide ; on three .sides it is bounded by 
the mountains, and on the 4th by the sea ; and throughout 
the whole of this vast extent, there is not an acre that 
does not produce, its crop of grain, vegetsibles, or rice. 
The olive, mulberry, ilex, algarrob, orange tree, and 
palm, with all of which the plain is thickly dotted, give 
It the appearance of a union of garden and orchard ; 
but the populousness of the plain is even more striking 
than its beauty and fertility. It forms altogether a pros- 
pect that, In richness and iinimation, cannot be equalled 
in any other country. 

“ The plain of Valencia produces every kind of crop 
congenial to the climate : two and three crons in the year 
arc taken from it, and the greater i)art of the land re- 
turns 8 per cent. The rice crops are among the most 
valuable; they are chiefly produced in the territory of 
Albufera, surrounding the lake of tho same name. This 
wa.s the property first proposeil to be granted to the Duke 
of Wellington, but tlie Cortes of Valencia objected to it, 
and the ost.ates near Granada were substituted. Tlie 
rice grounds produce only one croj) in the year, but the 
return is from 8 to 10 per cent. 'J'he rice is put into the 
ground in June, and cut in September ; w ater is then let 
in upon the ground, and when the stubble rots, the land 
is ploughed up, and no other manure is required, lu 
VuRMicia 5Uid its neighbourhood, rice is iu universal use 
by all classes, but the produce is much gre.iter than the 
consumption of the plain ; and the surplus is exported to 
the diflerent ports of Andalusia. I’lio whole produce is 
estimated at 12,000,000 arrobas, one half of which at least 
is exported ; Jind the avc rjige price m.iy be taken .at Jibout 
'As. the arroba, or no.irly lArf. per II). The other chief 
product is the white mulherry, once the source of great 
riches, through tlie silk factories of Valencia. The pro- 
duce of silk from tho plain is now computed at about 
1,000,000 lbs. a year ; by far the greater jiart is exported 
in its raw state, at :in average price of from 8s. to 10.s\ 
per lb. The export of fruit from V;ilencia is large, par- 
ticularly of r.aisins ; these are of tw’O kinds, the muscatel 
and an inferior raisin ; but neither is equal to the ralsin.s 
of Malaga. In 1829, 47,000 quintfils of the best, and 
42,000 of the inferior sort, were exported exclusively for 
the English market. The export of fig.s, oil, and wine 
from the prov. and different ports of Valencia, is also 
considerable ; particularly the latter, called Beni Carlo, 
exported from the town of the same name. This wine is 
sent chiefly to Cette, from wlienee much of it finds it.s 

a , by the canal of Languedoc, to Bordeaux, to give 
y and colour to the clarets.” {Inglis, ii, 2.58—262.) 
Barilla, sugar-c.anc, saffron, aniseed, Ac., are also grow-n. 
But, despite the abundance of tlie prov., the pcasjuitry. 

1 is frequently the ciise in the most productive parts ol 
tho Continent, appear to be in a very dcpre.s’'scd con- 
dition. The huerta of Valencia, says Ingbs. lielougs tor 
the most part, to great proprietors. The Duke ol Me- 
dina Cadi has a revcmio of 7.5,000 iloll.ars a year from his 
estate there, and tlie lamilies of Villa Hermosa and Be- 
nevonto have almost as much ; and, in fact, there are very 
few persons who cultivate their own ljuul. And, though 
state taxes do not weigh down industry in this prov., the 
Valonclans are 8ubjc?ct to hesivy feudal services and seig- 
norial demands, levied in kind on the produce of the soil, 
amounting to l-7th, l-6th, and, in some places, l-4th, of 
the crop 1 {Mod. Trav.) But these circumstances do not 
sufficiently accomit for the depressed condition of the 
peasantry ; which is rather to be explained by the few- 
ness of their wants, originating in the mildness of the 
climate, and their want of all desire to improve their 
situation. ; , 

No great number of cattle or horses are kept ; and the 

3 K 2 
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tlieep, though pretty numerouB, yield wool of only a me- 
diocre Quality. A good many tunnies are taken on s(>me 
parts of the coast by a method similar to that (trnctistKl in 
the Neapolitan dom. Mercury, copper, sulphur, arsenic, 
argentiferous lead, iron, coal. &c.. exist in maiw ntaccs ; 
but are procured only in small quantities. Salt from 
springs, marble, and potters’ clay are the principal mine- 
ral products. Manufactures are unimportant: woollen 
and linen fabrics are indeed made in most of the towns, 
and silk eoods in V'alencla, Gandla, &e.. but, at present 
at least, in very inconsiderable quantities. Cordage is 
made from the fibre of the esparto (stipa tenttrissinui)^ 

9Aoe,juncus, &c. ; and tiles, similar to the Delft manufac- 
ture, soap, glass, paper, Ac., are made in small quan- 
tities. An active internal traffic is kept up, the N. sup- 
plying the S. districts with timber, earthenware, linen 
and woollen stuffs, esparto, brandy, cattle, Ac. ; while 
the latter send to the former corn, nsh, Levant produce. ! 
silk, algarrobs, Ac. ; Valencia sends rice, silk, fruit, and 
fish to Aragon and Castile, for corn, wool, and cattle; j 
and flax, hiunp, silk, oil, rice, soap, Ac., to Murcia anti 
Granada. Its foreign commerce m cluefly with Italy, 

England, France, Holland, and S. America ; from which I 
countries, corn, salt fish, ship-timber, pitch, tar, iron, 
fine linens, and other manufactured goods, are imported. 

Alicante, Valencia, Vinaros, Mtirviedro, Bcntcario, and 
Guardaroar, are the principal i>orts. {Fischer's Picture 
qf Valencia.) 

Very different opinions respecting the character of the 
pop. have been entertain«‘<l by diffi'rent travellers. 

‘‘ Upon the whole, the Valencians woultl appear to he an 
airy, lively, active, but effeminate people, very different 
in m.anncr from the Castilians; while their char.acter 
forms apparently a still stronger contrast to the savage he- 
roism of the Cataionians and Aragonese. Tlieir dialect, 
though much akin to tlie Catalonian, is s.aid to differ from 
it in retaining more of tl»e proveiival.” (Mod. Trap., 
xviii. lf»7.) This prnv. was successively subject f») the 
Carth.agiuians, Homans, and V’isigotiis, from whom it 
was taken by the Moors in 71.3. 'I'hey field possession of 
it till 1238. when it was conquered by the Spaniards and 
annexed to .Aragon. It afterwards formed a component 1 existing manufactures comprise woollen fabrics, rainlcts, 

f iari of the Spanish monarchy, but continue<l to preserve ' ‘ ... . .. • . 

ts representative body and Its privileges, tHI the early 
part of the IHth century, w hen liaving, in liio War of the 
Succession, taken part against the Hourbon dynasty, it 
was, on their establishment on the throne, deprived of its 
old constitution, and obliged to conform to the laws of 
Castile. (MOUtno ; Atiiillon ; lug/is's Spain; Su'in- 
burne j Townsend j Tv'is.i, f^c. ) 

ValENci s (an. f nientm Edtianot'um), a city of Sp.ain, 
cap. of the above kingdom, on tfm (iiiadalaviar, atiout 
4 ni, from Its mouth, and IH8 m, K..S.K, Madrid. Lat. 

39^ iW' .W' N. ; buig. (P '2i' W. Pop, q.\rt40. 

( MiJtano.) It stands in a wide plain oti the bank of the 
river which washes Us walls, and separates it from Its 
suburbs, with whicfi it commuiiicales by •'» bridges, of 
from 10 to 13 arches. Tin* eHy is ne;»rly circular, and 
about 24 m. round, enclosed hy inas'-fve walls, with 
towers, and 4 gates* The old streets are crooketl, 
narrow, unpaverl, and frequently destitute of thorougii- 
lare : but sjirne new quarters l)ave fH*eii l.iid <mt. with 
broad streets and sqiures w hich are said to he well 
paved ami well kept. Valencia i.s well lighb'd, .and 
guarded by a patrol of watchm4*n, t«Tnjed srrrtnt.t. It U 
fumlshcNi with public sewers of great solidity, which 
some affirm were constructv*d by the Homans ; and It 
has many private wells, though only one puhUc fountain. 

Good quays faced with stone, anu plante<l with trees, 
line the river in the whole length of the city. .A fine 
view is obtained from any one of the bridges'; the line 
of irregular buildings following the curve of the rlv«‘r, 
and the bridges, one l>eyond another, with the gn-.tt 
Moorish gates, give It an air of much gramleur. Few 
cities, even in .Spain, have, or ratln^r h.wl. so many 
religious edifices as Valent-i.a: among these were reck- 
oned uo fewer than 27 convenl.s for men and 22 for 
women, 16 churches and ‘24 chafwls and hermitages, 

amounting altogether 86 ; so that we ne« d not w’onder . ... 

that lh& streets abounded with friars and priests, and | settlers, 
that the Influence of the religious iKxIies was predomi- 
nant ! (Injelis, il. 2-^1.) The cathedral is of intermixtul 
Greek ana Gothic architecture, sunnounted by a dome. 

It has numerous altars, a good deal of fine marble, some 
bas-reliefs, and paintings by some of the first .Sp^inish 
masters. It is very ricli in plate and relics. .Some of 
the churches have domes, but the greater part tall, 
slender turrets, with all sorts of pilasters and whimsical 
devices. In the multitude of sacred edifices, some may 
be found that excel in particular parts, or strike by the 
richness of their decorations ; but all are overioaiicd with 
ornaments. (Swinbume's Trav., 1. 163 ) In most, how- 
ever, are fine paintings by Juanes, Espinosa, Ribalta, 

Ramires, Victoria, a piipif of Carlo Maratti. and many 
other artists, all natives of Valencia. The famous 
Supper of Hibalta is in the Corpus Cbritti College ; and 
the same subject by Juanes, a work reckoned among 
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tho finest pfcbircs of Valencia, is in the church of .St. Ni 
cholas, whfch also }K>Rse88e8 sundry other flue pictun-.s. 

The exchange., custom-house, the temple, a p.daof 
built for a military order, by Charles III., the arch, 
bishop's palace, college of Fivis V., and several noi,),, 
residences are worthy of notice ; there are 6 hospiiais 
one of which is a large estaldishmont for medical treat’ 
ment of ail kinds, several asylums, nri.sons, barracks, 
a theatre, Ac. Inglis says, “'Valencia Is one of those 
cities, in which traces of .Moorish dominion are t)ic 
most visible ; not In any splemlid Alhambra or Aloaz.iv. 
btit in every day sights and common objects. G;UeH’a\ s' 
are occasionally seen sculptured in marble upon Moorish 
designs ; stones over the doors, or underneath the win- 
dow.s, show by their chl.selled marks their aiiricia 
fashioners. All the Moorish token.s al.so distinguishing' 
the pop. of Seville, Malaga, and San Felipe, are found in 
even greater distinctness in V.ilencia.’* (Spain, ii. ‘ihd.) 

The niiiv('rsity, founded in 1411, was formerly con. 
sidered the best in Spain, particul.arly for flm study ni 
medicine. In 1830, it liad nearly 2,'>(K) stmlcnts, who 
were principally divided iM-twecn law and philosonhy. 
The profe.ssor.s, of whom there are nboiit 70, are friars^ 
except those who instruct in law : their salaries arc 
from SO/, to 1.30/. a year. Ta'ctures are delivered from 
Oct. II, to May .31. Education in the university is 
nearly gratuitous, atid many of the studeni'i were in 
the hal>it of receiving ^ortion.s of the fo4)d distril)iiteil 
daily from the convents. The university library 
has not more than l.^.OOO vofs., but Us iletieietuieR are 
compen.sated by a good library in the arebbi hen’s 
palace, with attached cahinet.s of antiques, medals, \c,, 
open for 6 hours d.iily. There are H nttier eolleges, ami 
many Inferior nradeinles : the royal arademy of Saint 
Charles, f«>r the instruction of stuiients in the fine arts, 
is the only In.stitution in the city not under the suiioi- 
Intenderiee of the priests. 

Tlie inanufaeture.s of velvets, tnlTeta.s, flowered da- 
masks. and other silk Rtuffs, are said, at the end of lad 
century, to have employed upwards of 3,000 looms; hut 
If so, they have greatly declltied in the interval. I’lic 
existing manufactures comprise woollen fabrics, camlets, 
hats, table and other linen, giui7.es, artificial llowers, 
le.ather, glass, paper. Me., with the “ Valencia tilc'?.’’ 
u.se«l for the flooring of houses iu all the cities (d the .S, 
of Spain. These tiles are at once cool, and liiglilv orna- 
ment, d ; hut they ;ire far from clman, those of tfio best 
quality being much more expensive tnan an etjti.il extent 
of the most .sumpfuotts carpetlog. A goml workman em- 
ployed in painting the tiles earns alwut a dollar a-day. 

The port of Valencia is at Gr.ao, about 2 in. di>-(:ml. 
It is oonneefod witli tlie city tiy a t>road planted avi intc, 
forming the favourite public promenade around tlm city. 
The harbour is .suitable only for boitt.s, and the roadstead 
is exno.sed to tlieS. and S.W, gales. The climate, (hmiyti 
liot, IS agreeable and healthy ; and the city is a good dc.d 
resorte<i to by invalids. Society in Valencia a|ip<‘‘ts tn 
difler little from tiiat in other .S Spanish town;.. Many 
persons of rank and w ealth reside here, but witinmt any 
disjilay. Travellers bear testimony to the agreeable 
vivacity, rea<ly wit, freedom from affectation, and ob- 
liging dispoKition of the Inhab.s, Itut Inglis says, that ni 
Valencia, more than in any other city, he was Htriick 
with the ab.sence of mental cultivation. Hut we appre- 
Itend the traveller mu.st have la en unlucky in his ac- 
quaintane**. Mental culture may and most probably is 
at a low level : but the city w hich is the sc, it of 
the most flouri.sl)ing university in the country, which n o, 
also, produced many iHsflngtiished n itive.s. and in wind 
the lirst printing-press intmduced into Sjiain was cst.i- 
tdished, is not likely to be the zero of tiie intellectual 

Valencia was held by the Moors from ITIfi ; hut " 
from them, in hy the cRlebrated (jid. Hiiiz dc I ■ _ 
de Hivar. After hi* death it wa* govertu^i 1»V 
X'uneue, under whom it sustained Ruree.ssnj!ly on ■ . 
against the Miams of Cordova, but nhi’inatelv capim ^ 
to them in 1 10|. It was retaken by .Tames 1. ot 
in 12.3M, and peopled rtfrerwards with Catalan-s f i,, 
settlers. It was taken hy tlm French under Mu n o 
1812, and held by ilicrn till June, 1813. (Mthano, 


*%Ti!kNCIA (NUEVA), a city of 
Venezinda, nrov. ('aralmbo. in a plain ’fo ca- 

(he Lake ot Valencia, and 18 m. S. l y , 

It covers a lar^^ , 


hello. Fop. estimiiteJ at Ih'.TKK). 

ground, most part of the ’ '.'md (be iiu''- 

ground-floor. The streets are yery bro-i ' * 


from the N. i* l>y a good bridge * 1 lar^e 

stone and brick ; near wb ch is the g 
circular space where the Inhabs. “ it b 

ing for dancing and festirlty. . JJ' y | .„t.ja has not ' 
regretterl, am! perhaps justly, situation near 

come the capital of the country. comniunicat*; hf 
Ptierto Cabcllo, with which it is a 

a g.>od road, gives It many advantages, ana 
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of brisk traffic. But it has the ureat disadvantage of be- 
ing infested with white ants, wYiose excavations under- 
ground at certain seasons become very dangerous to the 
buildings of thn city. 

The Lake of Valencia or Tarangan is larger than the 
I.ake of NeufchAtol in Switzerland, but in its general 
form it has a nearer resemblance to that of Oeneva, 
which is about the same heiglit above the sea. The op- 
posite Ijanks of the lake also offer a similar contrast. 
Those on the S. are desert and almost uninhabited, and 
a screen of high mountains gives them a gloomy .and mo- 
notonous appearance: the N. shore, on the contrary. Is 
cheerful, pa.storal, and set off with sugar, coffee, and cot- 
ton plantations. There are mimerous islands in this 
lake, the waters of which are gradually diminishing. Its 
mean depth is from 12 to 15 fathoms ; whore deepest, it 
i.s not more than 40 fathom.s. It* abounds with fish, and 
is nsini for the purposes of commerce ; hut it is a singular 
fart, that for more than two centuries none of its naviga- 
tors ever thought of using a sail ! An English traveller, 
of no very distant period, says that a native of Biscay, 
Sfttled in Valencia, had then first tried the experiment, 
“ and tlie circumstance formed no small part ol the con- 
versation of those who were assembled at the pulperia of 
La Cabrera.” (Mod, Trav. xxviii. 178.; JIurnboldl, 
I'rrs. Narrative, iv. ch. xvi. ; CoUazzi, Geog. dc I'cne- 
zuela ; ) • 

V ALENf'lENNES (an. Valcntiatue), a town of 
France, dep. du Nurd, cap. arrond. ; on the .Scheldt, 
where it is joined by the Ilhonelle, 2 H m. S.S.E. I.ille. 
I.at. 50^ 21' 27" N., long. 31"^ 31' 55" E. ToPm in I83(‘>, 
ex. com., 1(),(>79. It is a secondary fortress, and has a 
citadel constructed hy V'^autwin. It Is toh“rably well 
hiiilt, but ill laid out ; a part of it was much damaged by 
l!u‘ severe bombardment it received in 1793, the marks 
ofvvhieh are still visible. The Scheldt intersects the 
town from N. to S., dividing it into two tinequal parts. 
'Phere are several public building.s. I'he town-hall, 
boilr in 1512, is of mixed architecture, highly <iecorate<l, 
and contains some line apartments ; the si'coiui story is 
appropriated to a picture gallery, in which are some 
works hy Rubens. Attached to it is a belfry, constructed 
in the 1.3th century, IHO 11 . ip height. The lower part of 
a handsome theatre serves for a corn-hall. The general 
hospital, founded in 17.51, is one of the largest establLsh- 
ments of its kind. The public library b.as 18.0(K)vo1s. 
.and tlie museum of natural history is rich in collections. 
'I'here are military and foundling hosnltals, barracks, 
magazines, an arsenal, a college, an acaaeiny of the fine 
arts founded in 17824 ike. Besides Valenciennes lace, a 
good deal of tine cambric, cotton yarn, hosiery, and 
blankets, iron plate and nails, starch, saltpetre, linseed 
oil, chicory, earthenware, and toys, are made in the town, 
w hich h.is also cotton-printing works, tanniTies, distil- 
leries, and salt refineries ; and a considerable trade in 
wine, brandy, oil, soap, timlier, and charcoal. 

Valenciennes has sustained sever.al sieges, the most 
memorable of which took place in 1793, when it was in- 
vi'sted by an Anglo-Austnan army under the hate duke 
of York, to whom it surrendered at the end of six weeks, 
during which the besiegers sustained great loss, ft was 
re-taken by the French from the Austrians in the en- 
suing year. Among the many distinguished natives of this 
town have been — Froissart, the historian of chivalry, 
Watteau, the painter, and D’Argenson, the minister. 
(Hugo, art. Nurd ; Guide du Voyageur, ^-c.) 

VALERY (ST.), usually called St. Valery-en-Caux, 
a town and sea port of France, dep. Seine- Inferieurc, 
cai). cant. ; on the British Channel, 33^ in. N.WMiy N. 
Rouen. Bop,, in 1836, 5,236. Its port, enclosed between 
two cliffs, is small, and not fit for the accommodation of 
vessels of considerable burden. St. Valery has niaiuifac- 
tures of soda and cotton thread, with some tr.ade in the 
exportation of Rouen fabrics, and In the importation of 
timher, dried fish, corn, &c. Many of its inhabs. are.en- 
g.'iged in the cod, herring, and inaekorcl fisheries, and 
th(>y enjoy the reputation of being good seamen. The 
comitry round Is mostly in pasture, 

•St. Valery-sur- Somme is another sea-port town, on 
the N. coast of France, dep. Somme, 11 m. N.VV. Abbe- 
ville. Pop., in 18,36, 3,285. Its port is much larger than 
that belonging to the above town, and admits vessels of 
Iroin .300 to 4(K) tons. It has large salt magazines, with 
manufactures of cordage and sail-cloth, and a brisk 
general traffic : of late years, an intercourse by steam has 
been occasionally kejit up between this town and London, 
arts. Seine. Jt\fi^rieure and Somme ; Diet. G£og. 

y,^^/®TTA (LA). Sec Malta. 

VA LLADOlID (an. Piniia), & city of Spain, rap. 
prev. and dep. of its own name. In Old Castile, on the 
* !f' here crossed by a stone bridge of 10 arches, 
wnere it is joined by Its tributary the Esqueva, over 
which many small bridges arc thrown, 73 m, S.W. Biir- 
N‘W.%adrid. Lat. 41« 45' N., Ion. 4^ 
20,960 (Miflano). It stands In a plain 
ounded by limestone hills, and is surrounded hy an old 
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j wall which encloses a large extent of ground. Swinburne 
j says ” Valladolid is a very large rambling city, full of 
edifices, which, during the reign of Philip III., who made 
it his constant residence, were the palaces of his great 
officers and nobility. Being abandoned by their owners, 
who have followed the court in all its different emigra- 
tions, they are fallen to decay, and exhibit a picture of 
the utmost desolation. The private houses are ill-built 
and ugly. The great square, some streets built upon 
porticoes, and many colleges and convents, are still grand, 
and denote somtlhing of former magnificence; but in 
general, Valladolid lias the appearance of having been 
run up in a hurry to receive the court, and as If it had 
been meant to rebuild it afterwards, at leisure, of more 
durable materials than bad brick and mud, the composi- 
tion of most of its present houses.” (Trav., li. 254, 2.55.) 
Upon p.issing the first gate from the Madrid road, the 
traveller enters the c///«/>ogro«rfc, a spacious area sur- 
rounded by 17 coiivenU, the scene of repeated auto de 
fees, signalised hy the binning of not a few heretics. 

Valladolid has, or recently h;id, 16 par. churches, up- 
warcls of 40 convents, 9 chapels, 8 colleges, 3 hospitals, 
several asylums, barracks, ike.., though, except some of 
the religious building.s, none deserve much notice. The 
cathedral, an un^nished edifice, built hy Juan de Herrera, 
at the expense of Philip II. . was Intended to have been 
one of the most sumptuous in Spain ; but, according to 
^ Townsend and others, it is heavy and inelegant. The 
I church and convent of St. Benito are handsome, but the 
j church of St. Paul is prf)h.ih!v most worth attention, 
j from its gimeral elegance, and the finish of its bas-reliefs 
and ornaments, which, after a lapse of 300 years, seem to 
' have snffereil little by their exposure to the weather. 

\ (Totvnsrtid, i. 36.5. ) Laborde speaks of fine sculptures 
by (iregory Ilermandez. ike., in this and several other 
elmrehes of Valladolid ; hut whether they have been 
removed is more than we can undertake to say. TIu) 
royal' chancery is a large and fine structure in the 
Tuscan order. The old palace, in which Philip II. and 
111. were born, is an utter ruin: when Twiss visited 
the city its bare walls only were standing. 

Valladolid has a university founded by Alonzo XI. in 
1346: it was formerly distinguished for its school of ju- 
risprudence, and continued to flourish till the end »»f 
last century ; and it appears, even now, to be more fre- 
quented than S.ilamanca. Among the colleges of the 
city were one for the Scotch and one for the English, both 
of which were well emlowed. The school of the fine 
arts is privileged as an academy, and has a superior 
collection of models in sculpture, architecture, and 
painting. 

Valladolid was formerly .m opulent commercial city ; 
but its manufactures of woollen stuffs, hats, silk ribands, 
linen and cotton yarn, paper, liquorice, pcrfumiTV, 
earthenware, leather, Xc. are now little more than snfn- 
eient for the supply of the town ; its trade, however, 
would most probably increase were the Pisnerga m.ade 
navigable to the Douro, only 10 m. distant. 'The eouniry 
round produces white wine, of gor>d quality, madder, 
silk, olives, Ikc., and coal is said to abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, though, if the statement be correct, little, if 
any. use is in.ade of this v.aliiable material. 

Valladolid i.s the see of i bishop, under the archbishop 
of Burgos, the residence of a captain-general, military 
inteiulant, conrgituento, &c. It was incorporated as a 
city, and maile a bishop’s sec by Pliiliu 11., and was the 
re.'idenee of the court from his time till that of Philip IV,, 
who removed to Madrid. Columbus, the discoverer of 
the Ni'w World, expired in this city on the 21 )th May 

l, 506 . (A/olowo; Swifiburne ; Tou metid f Tu’iss j Mud. 
Trav., xix., 

Valladoliu, or Mkchoacan, a city of Mexico, cap. 
intend, of same name, in a fine valley, 120 ni. W.N. 
W. Mt'xieo. Its pop. early in the present century was 
estimated at I 8 ,() 0 (), and isj probably about the same at 
present. Mr. Ward s.ays, ” 1 know few places the approach 
to which (from the N.) is s^ tedious as that to Valladolid. 
For more than two hours you see the city apparently 
below you, while the road continues to wim^among the 
surrounding hills. At length a rapid descent conducts 
you to the plain, where a long causeway, built across a 
marsh, forms the entrance to the town. The suburbs 
arc poor and insignificant, but the high street is fine, and 
the eatbcdral, standing alone and open, has a very im- 
posing effect. The view of the town from the Mexico 
side is beautiful : gardens and orchards form the fore- 
ground ; while the loffy aqueduct, erected toward the 
end of the last century, the gorgeous churches, and a 
bold range of mountains behind, fill up the remaining 
space. Nearly all the public edifices, not Immediately 
connected with tlie government, are due to the munifi- 
cence of the l)islioj) 8 , most of whom have contributed to 
cm Ich or adorn the town. The cathedral, hospitals, and 
aqueiluct are all the woi ks of the Church. The first is a 

m. ignillcont building, and wealthy, though despoiled of 
1 much of its treasures during the revolution.” ( Ward's 

Mcjcico, il. 371—377.) Valladolid has a handsome public 
3 K 3 
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promenade ; and Its climate is temperate, as it stands citadel. It is inclosed with double walls of mad and 
nearly 6,400 ft above the level of the se4k Iturbide, the stone, having large round and small square bastions, and 
short-lived Emperor of Mexico, was a niftlve of this city, is farther defended, though not on all sides, by a ditch 
Valladolid is the name of another Mexican town m ** Che streets are narrow, dirty, and ill paved ; the e\. 
Yucatan ; but it is of no great importance. terior appearance of the houses in general mean ; there 

VALOGNES, a town of France, dep. Manche, cap. was, however, to be seen occasionally a residence, which 
arrond., on the Merderet, 12 m. S.K. Cherbourg. Pop. showed that It had once belonged to a man of consc- 
in 1836, ex. comm., 6,034. It is a well built town, and quence ; but the general aspect of the city indicated 
has a handsome communal college, and public library, decay. The bazaars were conhned, and the shops ill. 
with 15,000 printed volumes ; manufactures, on a small furnished ; and I scarcely saw an article of European 
scale, of earthenware, lace, gloves, and leather; and manufacture: there was, however, an abundance of 
some trade in provisions and shell fish for the Paris Venetian glass, beads, with which the Kurd females 
market. The ancient Roman town Alauna was situated ornament their persons. The supply of fruit was super- 
in its vicinity. In the middle ages it had a strong castle, abundant.” {Brant, in Grog. Jowm. x.3H4.) The ac. 
which, however, has been totally destroyed. Tourneur, count of the city given by Kinneir is less unfavourable ; 
the translator of Shakspere, and the celebrated anato- but Brant’s, being the later, is perhaps also the more uc-^ 
mist Vicq-d’Ar.yr, were natives of Valognes. (Ilttgo, curate. 

art. Manche, Sfc.) It has 2 large Armenian churches, 4 large mosfiuos 

VALPAR.\ I SO, the principal sea-nort town of Chili, several baths, caravanserais, &c. The great boast aiij 

f rov. Santiago, on the Pacific, 60 m. N.N.W. Santiago, dependence of Van is Its gardens, which cover an exten. 

.at. 33° IT 5.V' S.. long. 71° 31' 8" \V. Pop. probaldy sive area btHween the city and the mountains. Tiiry 
about 10,000. It is inconvenient and ill-built, but its ap- comprise vineyards, orchards, melon-grounds, fit lds. 
peanmee from the sea is imposing, being built, somewhat In summer the inhabs. of the town mostly reside in the 
like Hastings, at the foot of a precipitous range of gardens, the roads in which being lined With houses, the 
hills. It consists chiefly of a straggling, long street, or whole appears like an extensive vilh'ige. .Streams, bor- 
rather terrace, for it Is built only on one side, with some dered with willows, run through tlie main avenues, 
narrow and inconvenient thoroughfares leading otit of it {Brant, in Gcog. Journ. x. 3‘Jl-3.) 

up the several ravines. In one of these is the ptaza, a The castle on the N.K. side of the town is built on a 
small triangular space, whore the market is held ; and high and abrupt limestone rock, and, if the works were 

near it are the principal church, the Dominican atvd In proper repair and efliciently manned, would be all but 
Franciscan chapeU, &c. A little to the N. is the ca.stle impregnable. There arc some very extensive cxeava' 
of Antonio, mounting about a dozen guns ; and between tiops in this rock. 

it and the plaza are a number of low buildings and sheds. The trade of Van is at present inconslderabb*. About 
termed the arsenal. In the N. quarter of the town, in a 'VK) looms are employed in manulacturiug coarse calicoes 
recess larger than the other ravines, is a collection of from cotton imported from Persia, m()^tly for home cou- 
narrow lanes and mean houses; and many Isolated sumption: though some arc sent to Bit lis to be dyed aiul 
dwellings are scattered alwut among the hills, the only exported. Almost the only other articles of pxp<»rt Irom 
access to which is by winding foot-paths. The suburb Van. are fruits, w ine, and grain, the produce of the siir- 
Almendral, on the sandy shore to the S., is more regu- rounding gardens and fields. hWory person of respect- 
larly laid out: the houses here, where there has been ability has a house in town, with a cotnitry hoiisi , ;in 
more room to build, consist mostly of a ground floor orchard amd vineyard, and perhaps a few fields. Most of 
only; but in the town of Valparaiso ail have stories his wants are supplied from his garden, or from the profits 
above the ground floor. They are in general painted of of a petty tnvde carried on with a capital of from L*U/. to 
lively colours. Al>out the raiddie of tlie Almendral are lOfV. 

the ruins of the church and convent of La Merced, which. There can be no doubt that Van is very ancient. 'Flic 
like many other buildings in Valparaiso, was destroyed walls of the ca.stle arc in part Cyclopean, and many iii- 
by the earthouake of 182‘i. scriptions in the cuneiform character have been disco- 

Thc bay of Valparaiso is open to the N., but sheltertKl vered In the town ami its environs. It is even aflintied 
by heights on all other sides; and the holding ground, that the castle was originally founded by Semiramis; 
being mostly a stiff clay, offers a secure anchorage, ex- but it is almost nee<lless to say that tlu'rc is no evidence 
cept during N, gales. Opposite the custom-house, 100 by which to support this very impri>bable st/iltMoent. 
yards from the shore, there are .I fathoms water, which Timour Bee, or Tamerlane, who took Van tow.irds the 
suddenly deepens to 10 and 20 fathoms, at the distance close of the I4th century, is said, by the F»;r.sian writers, 
of 300 yards, and in the centre of the bay are from 26 to have endeavoured, tiiough ineffectually, to destroy its 
to 30 mthom.s. {Miers, 1. 441.) The harbour Is de- ancient monuments. 

fended by the castle, and 2 forts at the N. end of the The laike Van, the Arsisa of Ptolemy, is of a very 
Almendral, and another fort Inland. There is no mole, irregular sliape ; greatest lengtii N.K. to S. \V.70m. ; 
nor any facility for landing gewds, except by launches, greatest breadth about 2H in. Area estimated at 
which are moorc*d to the shore, and across which all geogr. sq. m. {Gcog. Journ. \.) It seldom freezes to 
packages are brought on men’s shoulders ; or by ho.ifs, any distance from the shore, except at its N.K. end, 
which, howx'ver, c.aii land in all w eatbers, in the Fisher- where, ladng .shallow', lu severe winters, it may be cnwxi d 
man’s Bay, l^tween the castle and Fort St. Antonio, on the ice. It has several i-slamls, on one of whic h i.s an 
There are generally a considerable number of c’cssels in Armenian mona.stery. It is navigati^l by .O or ti c razy 
the bay, the greater part British and American; and boats, which are gonietimes c'mployecl to convoy cotton 
Valparaiso continue* to be the central dcf>f)t for the tr.'ide cloth* to Tadvan on their way to Bitlis, bringing bac k 
of Chili. Large quantities of corn are siiipp<Mi here grain and timlwr. From the many wild fowl tlnit iro- 
for Caibio and Pan.ama, especially the former. Wheat, queni it, there is no doubt that fi.sh abound in tin* lake; 
tallow, hide#, cop|>er, the precious metal*, indigo, w'ool, the flshc'ry, however, occupies very few hands, 
and sarsaparilla, are among the princlp.al exports. The Journ. ; Kinneir's Per*. Krnp. ; Smith and Dwight s 
market of Valparaiso is well supplied with mc^at, poultry, Mis-iionary Hacarches, Inirod., S^c.) . 

fish, bread, fruit and vegetables, at very mexierate pricc‘8 VAN‘-1)IKMKN*.S LAND, or T.\sm.vma, 

and of good quality ; and its climate is generally ;igri*o- behuiglng to (»reat Brit.ain, in tlie S. Pacific and Ka.stf in 

able. {StevenMOH's S. America, iii. 161.) Unl<**s, how- j Ocean*, off the .S. extremity of Au-stralia. 
ever, it have materially altered of late years, it would ; it is separ.ated by Bass's .Straits, betwe en 
appear, from Mr. Miers’ rejmrt, to lx» subject to many auck 43° 40' S., and long. 141° 40' and • y'' - , ' 

drawbacks as a place of residence. ” Independent of the It is shap<‘d like a heart. Area, eslimafc’d at a 
want of society, there exists no public amusement, no 27,000 sq.m. Pop., in 183 H, 45,846 ; of whoiii 
theatre, coiniiiercial reading tir news-room, no parade, free, and 18, 13.'i convicts : ihe puiiibcr ol ‘ -oj 
not even a single spcjt to walk upon, nor any retirement hatiltants is very trifling. The country is m k‘‘ 

or exit frofti the town, Im I over the barren steep hills, hilly or mountainous. Captain .... as 

which renders the exercise more a toil than a pleasure, change of scene from Sydney to Hobart low • _ 

In short, In spite of its m.atcliloss and beautiful clim.ite, striking as a view of Giliraltar or Madeira ‘ .,)] 

I do not know in all Chill a spot presenting a more un- the Downs. Comparatively speaking, lu^ir > 
comfortable and cheerless place of residence than Val- was light-coloured and level ; while in y*'";,.. 
paralso.” ( J//crs’ 7>a». in Chiii, I. 449. ; Commercial Land we almost thought ourselves j |,e 

Jhet., Ac.) Fuego.” ( Poyage tj the Adventure, Use., fi. 

VAN, a city and considerable lake ',nf Asiatic Turkey, mountains rise to H.ftOO or i,()00 ft., .rally 

pash. of same name: the city being on the K. bank of nuous ranges, as In the iidtlacent cwUinent, 8 
the lake, 140 m. N. by K. Mosul, and 145 m. S.E. Erze- Isolated peaks. The surface consists ‘ ./u hnng 
roum. Pop., according to Col. Shlel, 12,0(KJ; hut this Is voted table lands and fertile valleys, ,, ..onsider- 

moit probably much uuder the mark, seeing that it bad fit either for cultivation or piwturaye. the 

l)e«n prfn'ioiisly estimated hy Kinneir at 50,(K)n, and has able rivers water the colony. ImJ PJ’ . »■ «f the N. 

since iWenestifnatoil by Mr. Brant at 7.0t)0 families, which Derwent, and Tamar formed by Iho ^ „ „f the 

would amount to at h ast 40,000. 'Phe Inhalxi. consist of and 8. Esk, all which rise towards ‘ 7 ., .jjo .S.K.. 
Ttirksn Kurds, and Armetiians. It is situated in a fine island, in about lat. 42^^; lak*’* 

plain, covered wiili gardens, nearly 6 ,fgWi feet above the and the rest Northward. I here are s( ^ 1 ,.^, 

sea, attlu) 8 .W. foot of au isolated rock, on which is its . In the interior, one of which Is said to 
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Tlie coasts are very much Indented, and alround with Sydney. Between 1824 and 1836, there was, owing to a 
excellent harbours. The climate is -comparatively variety of causes, an unprece<leuted rise in the value of 
healthy, being apparently more congenial to European all sorts of protferty In the colony, particularly of land, 
constitutions than that of Sydney. I'he winters are sheep, and cattle. Land, which in 1824 would not have 
colder ; but the country seldom suifers from those long- realised more than from bs. to 10#. an acre, was, in 183(1, 
continued droughts which are the bane of New S. Wales, sold at prices ranging from 21. to 4/. ; and sheep .and 
nor from too much rain. Sandstone, limestone, and cattle, wnich in the former year might have been pur- 
hasalt, are among the principal geological rocks. Indi- chased for 5#. and 40#. respectively, could not, in the 
cations of coal have been met with, and iron ore has been latter, bo procured for less than 21. and 12/. {Sttitm. 
dug up, some of which is said to yield as mucli as 80 ner Rep.) But since 183G, a fall has taken place in prices, 
cent, of metal, (’opper, lead, zinc, and manganese exkt, wages, &c., which, though at first productive of Inconve- 
bnt no mines have oeen hitherto wrought. The upper nience has, by putting an end to much extravagant spe- 
fioll is usually sandy or argillaceous ; or else consists of culation, been of decided advantage ; and the colony is 
a rich vegetable mould. There appears to be compa- steadily advancing in population and prosperity. In 
1 itlvely a much larger iiroportion of good soil than In 1838, 101 vessels of the aggregate burden of 8,382 tons, 
Australia: fine tracts of land are found quite down to belonged to Van- Diemen’s Land; of these 19, of about 
the borders of the sea, a circumstance unusual in the 2,000 tons burden, were employed in the whale fishery, 
last-named continent ; and extensive tracts covered with which imported oil, Ac., to the gross value of 98,660/. We 
luxuriant herbage, and free from timber or underwood, sutqoin an Account of the Import and Export Trade of 
and which, conscqueiitly, require no clearing on the . the ('olony in 1H39 and 1840, 
part of settlers pre. iously to bein^ ploughed, are met ‘ 
with in all parts of the interior. Timber, however, is 
by no means scarce ; and in 1838, 43, 'S, 732 cubic ft. were 
ciit at Port Arthur, of which nearly 3-4ths were ex- 
ported. The Iluon aud Adventure bay juncs, and the 
|)lack wood, are peculiar to the country : in most other 
respects the vegetable products, as well as the animals, 
are similar to those of Australia. A species of panther, 
wliicli commits much havoc among the flocks, and kan- 
f’.iroos arc found in great numbers ; there is, however, 

IK) native dog. Poisonous reptiles are less numerous 
tliau in the adjacent continent. The aboriginal inha- 
bitants appear t*> belong to the negro race of the E. 

Archipelago : they seem to bo sunk in tlie lowest 
(icfiths of barbarism ; and are said to be imiorant even 
oi the ino'it useful and obvious arts, as fishing, and the The great articles of export are wool, whale oil, and 
cMiistructiou of tiie rudest canoes. Their numbers whale-lione, ami hark. The imports comprise every 
hive rapidly decreased since the establishment of the description of manufactured goods, colonial products, 
w liites, and a few years since the greater part of those wines, farming utensils, /vc. 

r 'l’iainiiig in the colony were removed to Flinders’ The government is subordinate to that of New ,South 
L ! uid ill Bass’s Straits. Wales ; but the lieutenant-governor, with the aid of the 

i'lin only settled portions of Van-Diemen’s Land executive and legislative council, administers the local 
stii tch across the interior from the N. to the S.E. coast government independent of the parent-colony. The 
aliuig the courses of the Derwent, Tamar, and other executive council consists of 5 moms., including, with the 
livers. All the W. and the N.E. parts of the island are lieutenant-governor, the chief justice, colonial secretary, 
yet not merely iinsettleil, but even unexplored. and treasurer, and tlie officer in command of the troops. 

From IH‘24 to 1838 inclusive, the grants of land to The legislative council is composed of from 10 to 16 
settlers in the colony appe^ir to have amounted to mems., appointed by warrant of the sovereign ; and all 
l,12s,PCK) acres, by far the greater proportion of which the above functionaries are ex mems. ’J'helawsof 
w as in grants of 500 acres and upwards. 'Phe average England, and acts of the British jiafliament are generally 
price nc» acre In the last-mentioned year was 5#. 10^. ; administered in the colony, but special acts may be 
aiid tlie total sum that accrued to the government passed hy the governor and council. The initiatory 
from the sale of land daring the decennial period ending proceedings in the passing of all acts belong to the go- 
wiili 1H38 amounted to 147,370/. 'I’be plan of selling the vernor ; and two-thirds of the council must be present 
niiaiiprojiriatcd land by unction Is now adopted in this at their passing, and (he majority vote with the governor, 
colony, as in most others iKdonging to England. In 18;v.> or no proposition can become law. (’ivil causes are tried 
tlic sales in this way amounted to 42,386 acres, at 10#. Ifd., before a judge and two assessors, and criminal cases by a 
exclusive of certain town lots, the sum received for the jury of seven naval or military olficers. In most other 
whole being 23,256/.; and during the same year 1.5,836 respects this colony is administered in a manner similar 
acres were granted by the crown in reward of military to Ni*w South Wah’S. Public reviMine in 1838, 138,591/.; 
and naval .services. In 1840 the sales of land amennted expenditure, 1.33,681/. Of this expenditure 10,271/. was 
to 88.296 acres, at 11#. 4rf., cxclu.sive of town lot.s, the for the public schools, in which 1380 pupils were in- 
aggregate price of the whole being 55,305/. ; the grants strueted, 

to military aud naval men during the same year exceeded 'Pbe settled part of Van-Diemen’s I.and is divided into 
9, .500 acres. It is estimated that there are still in the 15 districts. Hobart Town, or Hobarton, tlie cap., Is in 
eolony Hijovc 12,000,000 acres ungranted. In 1838 about the district of same name, on the Derwent, about 20 m. 
U)8 ,(k) 0 acres were said to be under crop, including about from its nioutb, lat. 42'-' .54' 8., long. 147'^ 34' K.. Pop. of 
41,760 in wheat, l.‘3,500 do. in barley, 21,(»00 in oats, the town and district, in 1838, 14,382; of whom 3,553 
d.-OOO in potatoes, 9.100 in t;*rnlps, and 17,000 or upwards wore convicts, 'i'he town covers about one sq. in.: 
ill grasses. The total priMluce of corn during the same it stands upon the declivities of two gentle hills, and 
yar was estimated at about 969, (XK) bushels ; of which, is intersected by a line stream from the In iglits of the 
5 i'i, 000 were w'heat. If these returns may be depended on, 'Pable Mountain, which towers aliovc the town on the 
it w ould seem that at an average the produce of corn per W, to the height of 3,936 feet. The streets are wide, and 
acre amounts to little more than 12 buslicis ! or to only intersect each other at right angles ; and. having been 
about 1.3d part of the produce of an acre of lanA in from the first laidont on a uniform plan, it is much more 
Fngland ! This lamentable deficiency of produce may regularly built than Sydney. Its houses are substantial, 
be ascribed partly, we believe, to the backward state of and of 2 stories in height : it has some good public build- 
agriculture, nudtiic want of care in the preparing of the ings, including a church constructed of brick, a jail, and 
land, and partly to the inferior fertility of the latter, a quay, close to which vessels of the largest Imrden load 
In fact, Vnn-Diemeu’s Laud, though superior as a corn- and unload. Hobarton possesses one ot the*fiuest har- 
growing country to New S. Wales, is notwithstanding hours in the world. The Derwent, which here forms a 
better fitted for grazing than cropping. Wool, indeed, fine sheet of water, is navigable for ships for 3 m. above 
IS here, as well as in Australia, the staple produce of the the town, and continues to tiflord a sale passage for ves- 
colony . and the increase In the breed of sheep has Iwen scis of 50 tons as far ns New Norfolk, 50 m. higher up, 
so very great that the stock, which, in 1828. amounted where a ridge of rocks abruptly puts an end to the navi- 
to 5.), 1.698 head, had, in 1838, increased to 1,214,000 head; Ration. In 1838, 72 ships, of the aggregate burden of 
I", imports of wool from Van Diemen’s Land 6079 tons, belonged to this port. The suburbs of Hobart 

uuo the U . Kingdom, in 1820, did not cxceetl ‘193,979 lbs., i'own are increasing and receiving much emliellishment ; 
they amounted, in 1841, to 3,697,631 lbs. Maize is not villas, enclosures, &c., are said to be springing up in 
raised in the colony, the climate being too cold. Apples, every direction. The principal settlement on the N. 
currants, gooselierries, Ac., attain perfection, but the side of the colony Is Launceston, on the Tamar, about 40 
orange, citron, and pomegranate are not raised, and the m. from its mouth, and 105 m, N. by W. Hobart Town, 
grajie aud peach attain only an inferior degree of ma- The river is navigable to it for vessels of 300 tons. The 

other towns are insignificant. 

nr K of cattle was estimated at 76,000 head ; This island was originally discovered by the navigator 

Of norses, at 9 , 660 ; and goats, at 2 , 400 . All kinds of stock Tasman in 1642, and snbseaucntly received its name In 
auaiii a much greater lUo than in the neighbourhood of honour of a governor of the. Dutch E. Indies. It was 


1 rountries from and to 
which lmport .1 and Ex- 
porla were made. 

Value of Imports. 

Value of Exports. 


1839. 

1840. 

1839. 

1810. 

fJreat Britain 

Britialt ('olonies • 
Unitixl States 

Slate# 

L. 

57.5,191 

l.')0,061 

8.013 

17,.322 

737,251 

217,033 

0.890 

27,176 

L. 

526,369 
54.'), 1.56 
3,600 

3.34,156 

.531,321 

1,6.30 


710, S87 

'JS8,."56 

87.5,165 

867,007 

Ships : — Inwards 
Outward# 

Men. 

5,444 

5,131 

Ton#. 

79,26.3 

7 7, .056 

Men. 

5,82.5 

6,17.1 

Tons. 

850,081 

86,701_ 
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aftwwards visited and partially explored by Conk, Fur- extent: the dop. has, however, a considerable trade wit i, 
UMuix, P'Bntreoosteaux, &c, ; but It was not ascertained the 'Sardinian States, Ac. It is dividjil Into 4 arronds 
to bean island till Bass sailed through the Straits which chief towns, I^raguignan, the cap., Toulon, Brignolh*’ 
i»i«,Ha»«c in 1798. The first English penal settle. | ahd Grasse. It sends f> meins, to the Ch. of Dep. lu’ 
'established here in 1803, and down to 1813 It ' gisterod electors, in 1838-9, 1,7G6. I’otal public revenue 

't. fVzr; Diet. 6tW. • 


Hifued to be merely a place of transportation from in 1831, 9.210,*>27 fr. (Hugo, art, 
> S(\uth Wales. The settlement continued to sutfor j French Tables.) 

tlrohi kbe depredations of escaped convicts, termed bush- ,vr,.. _ . . .r, . 

rgn^rV, till 1817, when these were finalty put down ; 
voluntary emigration began to take place to a consider- 


able extent in 1831, and h.as since progressively increased. 
{Statist. Rep. on f'an-Diemen's iMnd, Ac.) 

• VANNES, a town and sea-port of France, dep. 
Morbihan, of w'hich it is the cap., at the tiottom of 
the Giilph of Morbihan ; 03 m. W.N. W. Nantes. Lat. 
47'3 39' ‘26" N., long. TP 4,V 4" W. Pop., in 18.36, 
ex. comm., 9,398. It was formerly fortified, and entered 
by six gates, five of which, witli some towers, still 
remain. It is clustered around its cathedral, and except 
one or two tolerable streets is irregularly and badly 
, built, batlly paved, and dirty. Tlie cathedral, r<^built in 
the 15th century, is a massive, but heavy edifice ; In its 
interior, however, are some goo<l monuments and paint- 
ings. It has another church, and several eliapels, one 
of which, attached to the communal college. Is of good 
architeetiire. The prefecture is an ancient castie ; and 
a convent has la'en converteil into the residence of the 
tiishop. 'I'liero w'ere formerly many monastic esLiblish- j 
ments at V^annes; hut their buildings have now mostly I 
received other destinations, and cue is appropriated to 
the Itistitntiim tin Verc F.tt'rncl, W'hicii, bfside.s boarding 
and etiucating 60 poor girls, has a great many out- 
seholars receiving primary instruction. 'I'he edifie 
now the theatre, has served at different perioils for the 
ineeting.s of the states of Brittany, and the parliament of 
Bennes, V’annes has 3 liospitals, a communal college, 
school of navigation, a Polymathic society, established 
in 1826, for the culture of the arts and sciences, a public 
library of 8,<X)0 vols., and maimracturc.s of coarse i loths, 
linen and cotton yarn, and lace. Its jnirt is small, and 
the entrance being shallow, it is fit only for ve.ssels of 
small burden ; on one ot its sides is a planted pro- 
imoind#*, and on the oth**r are slips for building boats 
and .small craft. It has been supposed that Vaiines oc- 
C'lpios the site of Dariorigum, tlie cap, of the Veneli ; 
but tlie better opinion seems to be tliat the latter was 
ulxHrt b m. N. by W. V'aunes, at Locmariaker, where 
the remains of a circus and Roman road are still extant, 
(//'/go. art. Morbihan ; 1)' AnrUl.', Sotice dc L'An- 
cienne Gaulc, p. 26'i ; Martini, -re, .Vc.) 

V'AR, a maritime dcfi. of France, reg. .S.F.,, between 
lat. 43^-' and 44'^ N., aiul long, 5'^ 46' and 15' E. : hav- 
ing W. the dep, Bouchc.s-du-Ilhone. N. the Ba.s.sea- 
Ali^es, N.R. the .Sardinian .States (co. Nice), from which 
U is separ.ited by the river Var, and K. and S the Medi- 
terranean. Area. 7‘2o‘,8r,6 hectares. Pop , iul*3(). 321 , 686 . 
I’he .surface, particularly in ^le N. and K., is mostly 
covered with ramifications of the Alp.s. con.sihtlng of pri- 
mitive or calcareous formations coverril with a gravelly 
and arid S4>il. The dep. is, however, well w.atered. and 
on the b.ink.s of some of the rivers, as the \'.ir .'iiul Ar- 
gena, are some very fertile tracts, 'riie Var, whence the 
dep. derives its name, rise* in the dtp. of the Ha>.8es- 
Alpcs, about 6 m. S.R. Colmar, and. alter running gene- 
rally southward, fails into the Mediterranean at St. 
laiurcnt, 3.J m. S.W. Nice, after a course of 68 m.,’ 
Hor about half of which it is navigable for rafts. The Es- 
leron and Vesoubia s^e its chief trllmtarle* ; no towns of 
much consideration are on its banks. Numerous lagoons ^ 
and marshes border the coast of thi.s dep., which is gene- 
r.ally abrupt, rocky, and Indented with numerous Inlets, 

In 1834. the arable lands were estimated to eoiiiprl«e 
1 1 8,0-W hectares ; vineyards, 67,657 do. ; woods, 2-30.7(X) 
do. ; and wastes, about 187,800 do. Agriculture Is v<Ty 
backward, and (he supply of corn is inadequate for the 
ermsumption of half tne pop. : the produce in wine, 
olives, and fruits of various kinds Is, however, ronsider- 
aWo; and 115,494 kilngs. of silk were gathered In 183.5. 
Capers, oranges, lemons, chesnuts, and perfumery are 
among thct>»'inclpal exports. Grass'; is especially famous 
for its essences and liqueurs ; and roses, jasmines, Ac,, 
are grown there and elsewhere in large quantities for 
their manufacturo. Tlie furttts comprise many cork- 
trees. and ImtUsi corks are made In sevt^ral places. 
Kermes and a llttl" t»ih:icco are among the other pro- 
ducts. Few hor«*s or,«attIe, but a g/xxl many mules, are 
bred. In 18.30, there were estimated to l>e upward* of 
•/70,()O0 shee|>. and lH,tXH( goats, in the dep,, an<l tl»e wimds 
afford nonrlsliinent for numerous hog*. In 1835, of 
|ffy,fi<Kt [m»perties subject to4he eontrih. fimcierc, 4*2,012 
were assessed at less than b fr., and at frmn 5 to 

10 fr., only 37 were .js»e.ued at I.OOf) fr. and upwards, 
coal, c.oivper. trr>n, nianganesc, Ac,, are met with, 
verv few mines are wrotight. The tunny and 
’ fisneries ace of considerable importance, and 


twed IndilTerently b»r the plough j hut the la}.t I'f'"* 
cipally runployed. The scarcity of other manure obn^' - 
the farmers to cut the wild box on the hills, which, he >, 
macerated and snflered to rot, is usrnl for the ’ 

and foiiud peculiarly suitable for mamiring vines. 

;ind silk are among the most important products <> 
dep. : the prmUicc of wine may, perhaps. Ire ' 
al>oul .WI.IVk) liectolitres.of which a considerable port 
IS ex|H)rted. The^’st wines are Cho.so of • 

near Avignon, and of Chdteautu’uf. 411eag. 

.S)>eaklng generally, ht/wever, too lltllo 
to the culture and care of the vine. On cn , 

says Jutlien, beaucoup plus tie bons 
taires apporUsient plus dc soin dam ^ i (|oO,()0( 

ct dam la culture, (p. TV,ti.) I«» *^35 ‘ip wards of W 
kllogr. of raw silk were gathered, *i,„t .i coot 

wlieat Is iniufllrleiit for home consumption | » 

deal of rye, and some hwriey, hutk 

Um'S. Ac. are grown, Iresides saflron, fruits, anfl 

ander and anise seeds. Almonds and other 

if Jt<K)d (pialtty I* A»betl up on the coast. Mnriii- ) essenee of lavender are among ^ , ®*P ^.xten* 

faetiirea of no gre.-u ronsequenee ; but silk twist, per- grasses are sown ; but the P^*”*’*’ ,'** ju any b^hci 

fujnery, soap, pi^fcr, and leather are produced to some ' alve, uid the quantity of stock Is less 


• Oiiog. 

V ARINAS, a town of Colombia, ropub. Venezuel i 
cap. prov., on a tributary of the Apure, 3(K»ni. S.W. 
racas. Pop. uncertain, h<*ing variously estimated at fioln 
GJfXH) to 12,000. It is rather handsome, but has no public 
buildings worth notice. It is the principal mart lor i),(. 
excellent tobacco grown in its prov. ; but hag algo a (•(.u. 
siderable trade in sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, mid cattle 
which are mostly exported by way of the Apure and 
Orinoco. (Codazxi ; Geog. dr Venezuela, Sfc. 

VARNA, a fortified town and seaport of European 
Turkey, prov. Bulgaria, on the Black Sea, at the mouth 
of the PravadI, 47 rn. E. Schumia; lat. 4,3® 1*2' N., long, 
‘27® .54' E. I’op. estimated at about 16,000. Though the 
rcsitlence of a i>.u ha, it is a poor town, and has only an 
open roadstead ; but the latter, being sheltered Irom 
N.W. wliuls, whieli are the most to ^|e feared in this 
soil, and the holding gruuiui being good, it presents but 
little danger ; and Varna i.s a principal dtpot for the » x- 
port of Bulgarian produce to Constantinople. 'I’he town 
fell into the hands of the Russians in 1828, in conse- 
quenee, a* l.s stippostnl, of their having brilK’d tbo 
vj'nior. (.See Krppel's Jiyurnry across the ItnlKan, 
358, 369.) Agreeably to the treaty of Adrianople, its for- 
tifle.ations were «li-iniantled, but they are said to hav(! 
boeii since replaced by new defensive works. ( Diet, in ite ■ 
Stein i Sfe.) 

A great battle w.i.s fought near 'V'.nrna on the lOtli of 
Nov. 1441, Ixdween tlie liiingariaiih and their allies, under 
their king LatUslaus, assisted by the faim/us John Bun- 
niades, and the 'I'lirkH, under their sultan, Amiiratli II. 
The (.’hrlstiaii.s, who had broken a truce which they had 
a short while before sf)lemnly sworn to observe, stiffi red 
severely for their perfidy ; their king having been kilh*d 
in th<‘ battle, Hiimiiades taken prisoner, aiul their army 
totally defe.'ited with a prodigious slaiighti r. {!.' Art ik 
Verifier les Dales. To partie, v. ‘i.'/O, 8vi>, e<l.) 

V.\8TO (an. Histoniuni), a town mul se.i.porl of the 
Neapolitan Dom., prov. Aliruzzo-Citra, on tlie .Aidiatic, 
.31 m. S.E. Chieti. Fop., in ItCiO, 9,016. It is walled, 
ami ha.* two collegiate churches, one of wbicli is .said to 
occupy the siteof a temple of ('ere.s, several eoiivents, h().s- 
pitals, Ae., with many good private bniUliugs. Its inliabs, 
arc mostly occupied in the m.inufHeture t)f eaithenwaie. 
In fishing, ami the cultivation of olives and vines. On 
the Ist of April, 1816, this town was the theatn? of an ex- 
traordinary catastrojihe, by which it w.i.s paiti.dly lie- 
stroyed by a sudden falling in and sliding of liie soil, 
supposed to have been occa.sioned tiy the escape of subter- 
ranean water. {Del Itc, Uescrizionc dcUc Due .Sicil/e, ii. 
4J0.) 

V.Al’rLU.SF, a dep. of France, rcg. 8.E., between 
lat. 4.3' MU' and 44'^ 25' N., and long. 4*^ 49' and .VM.V 
E., having N. the dep. Drome, E. Basses- A Ipes, .8. 
ltoui'he4-du Rhone, from which it is separatcxl l»y the 
Durance, and W. the Rhone, neparating it Irom (bird. 
Area, 347,377 lu'Ctare*. Fop., in lH3b, ‘2^i9,l 13. 'I'liep - 
neral .*l»>pe of this de|). Is to the W., In which dircctinii 
it is traversed try uinny small tributaries of tlie Itlintic. 
.Soil, mostly c<'ilcarf*ous, but it is only in tin? neighboui- 
hmxl of the larger rivers Unit it possesses mm h futility. 
In 18,34, the arable lands were estimated to comprise* 
157,7.38 hectares; vineyards, ‘28,.594 do.; womls, 62, HI 
do.; willow plantations, Ac., ‘2,717 dn. ; heath, s, 

wastes. Ac., 67.766 do. In 18,35. of 81,140 properties .subj" t 
to the eimtrib./oneurr, 38,JK>4 were assessed at Ic.ss tliari 
5 fr., and only ’22 at 1,000 fr. and upwards. AKru uloirc, 
though still very backward, is said, of late years, to hau* 
ina^ considerable progress. Oxen, 



VAUCLUSE. 

of tho S. dep8. Beea arc pretty numerous ; the honey is 
of Roo<i quality ; and about fJO.OOO kllogr. of wax are 
siippostxl to be exported annually, 'rids dep. does not 
appear to be rich In metals ; but fjullding stone, of good 
qimllty, lime, potters’ clay, &c. are plentiful. Silk fa- 
brics are made at Avignon and Orange; and the town 
of Apt is famous, in the S. of France, for its earthen- 
ware and confectionery, as is Avignon for its printing 
establishments, and manufactur(?8 of printing types, 
l)cll8, and other metallic goods. Copper, lead, and iron 
platt/s, prepared madder, woollen stuffs, leather, papifi-, 
cordage, linen thread, glass wares, and tiles are made 
ill this den., which has also many distilleries and dyeing- 
houses. Vaucluse is subdivided into 4 arrond.s. : chief 
towns, Avignon, the cap., Apt, Carpentras, and Orange. 
It sends 4 meins, to the Chamber of Deputies. Itcgis- 
tered electors, 4n 1^8-39, 1 ,2142. Total public revenue 
( 1 H 3 I), .').4H2,I48 fr. (i/wgo, art. f'atu luse i Diet. Deog. ; 
French Official Tables.) 

Vaucluse, a famous fountain in the aliove dep., close 
by the small vill.ige of the same name, 4 m. W. Isle, 
and m. W. by N. Apt. 'This fountain has its source 
in a vast cavern at the foot of a rock 300 feet in hoiglit at 
the bottom of a narrow gorge in the mountains. Within 
this cavern is a deep basin of tlie purest water, the sur- 
face of wliich appears to be perfectly smooth and placid, 
but which, notwithstanding, emits so great ’a quantity of 
water as to give birth to the small river Sorgues, an 
adiiient of the Rhone. After the melting of snows, or 
till! occurrence of long-continued rains, the flow of water 
is greatly increased ; but even in the driest seasons it is 
astonishingly copious. In ordinary states of the foun- 
tain the water escapes by percolating tlirough the rocks, 
stones, and gravel, that form the outward side of the 
abyss ; whereas during floods it overflows its banks. It 
is possible, taking proper pcrcautions, to descend, wlien 
tho water is low, to its edge. Owing to its gre.at depth 
it apjiears as if it were jet bl.ick, tl.ough, as already 
stated, it is limpid in the extreme. 

'i'liis fountain is celebrated in the historvof Petrarcli. 
An old castle near the village, which belonged to his 
friend tlie Bishop of Cavaillon. was frequently visited by 
I’ctrarch, .and is thence called ins castle. 'J'he poet, 
InnM'vcr, livA'd in the village. He here frequently saw 
Laura, who is generally supposed to have liecn the wife 
of the Count de la Sade, the lord of the village. But this 
is douiitful, as well as tho Platonism of her lover. (lingo, 
art. Fauciuse, ^c.) 

VAUl) ( Fr. l*ai/s (ie Vaud, Germ. If’nmfO, a canton 
of Switzerland, holding the 19th rank in the confed., 
iM.'twoon lat. 46° and 47'-* N., and long. tP and 12' K., 
having N. the cant, and lake of Neufchatel, E. Frilmrg 
and the Bernese Oberlatul, S. the Valais, Savoy, and 
the lake and territory of Geneva, and W. the liep. of 
.bira in France. Area, about 1,1H() sq. m. Pop., in 
1837, IK0,.'>82; all Protestants, except about 3, (KK) Rom. 
Catliolics. Both tlie S.K. and N.W^. extremities of tliis 
eaiiton are mountainous ; the former quarter is covered 
by rainitic.ations of the Alps, one summit of wliich, the 
Diablercts, rises to 1 1,120 ft. above the level of the se.i ; 
till! latter region is traversed by ranges of the Jura. The 
niiildle of tho canton, between the Jura mountains and 
the lakes of Geneva and Neufcliatel, is a rich undulating 
I'Kuntry, and so celebrated for its agreeable character 
and picturesque beauty, that it lias long been resorted 
to by visiters from many parts of Eurojie; in 1837, 
I4,.‘ioo of Its inhabs. were citizens of other cantons, and 
nearly 4,000 foreigners 1 The raising of corn and wine 
is the chief occupation of the pop. The vineyards, 
reckoned the best in Switzerland, are supposed to com- 
prise about 13,000 acres, and to employ 20,000 vinc- 
ilres.scrs, independently of women and children. The 
wines of La Vaux and La Cote, both grown on the 
shores of Lake Leman, are the best : the first is pro- 
duced near Vevay, where the Homans, who erected* a 
temple to Bacchus at Cully, are supposed to have ori- 
ginally planted the vine. A society of high antiquity in 
I'lat town exercises a survey of the vineyards in tne dis- 
trict, and celebrates a remarkable fete, attended by a 
groat concourse of strangers, every 1.5th or 20th year. 

• lie number of cattle in vaud has of late increased very 
supposed to have about fr>,000 
noad of cattle, 23,500 horses, and 77,000 sheep ; and the 
breeds is said to have kept }»ace 
vvitn the increase of numbers. Almost the only salt 
” Switzerland exist at Bex in this cant. They 
*ud bought by tho goveni- 
r.rr !4 ”*^ , *’*' succeeding century; in 18.34, they 

? revenue of 18,439 Sw. francs. Marble, coal, 
jRP^*** petroleum, and a few metallic products, 
with, though not raised in any largo quantltie.<«. 

®’’® Unimportant, and mostly couIIiuhI 
Fru and yarn. The tram it trade from 

Switzerland and Germany is of more conse- 
quence to the inhabs. 

aud is subdivided into 19 districts and GO circles ; all 
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the towns of more than 3,000 inh.abs. formjng»a scimrcte 
circle. Us constitution is more aristomtic than that of 
most of the other Swiss cantons. ' ^ „ 

The legislative power is vested in a grnn^ cothfdti 
of 184 mems. elected for 5 years, which meets yearty' 
May at Lausanne. 'Phe electors include a certain' An- 
tloii of those among the citizens who are taifed to^he 
highest amount (du nunihre des trois quarts des cttouesfis 
If’ plus imposh a I'ivtpOt foncfer), and must lie nmher 
domestic servants, recipients of public relief, bankrupt, 
iior under pimal Condemnation. Each circle sends 1 deputy 
to tlie grand council, who must be an inhab. of the circle, 
30 years of age, and possesses property in the canton or 
the value of 2, .500 fr., or some equivalent thereto ; the 
town of Lausanne sends 4 deputies ; 4 candidates are also 
nominated by eacfi of the circles, and from among the 
general list the mcm.s. already chosen elect G3 other 
m«*ms. Finally, an electoral commi.s8ion, composed of 
the rnems. of the executive body, of the court of appeal, 
and 40 mems of the legislative council, chooses the re- 
inaiiiing moms., electing 3G from among the cantonal 
citizens 40 years of age and possessors of landed pro- 
perty to tlie value of 10,000 fr., and 18 above 2-5 years of 
age without property qualification. (Picut.) The legis- 
lature chooses the cxi'cntive eoimcil, which consists of 
9 mems., and has the initiative in all propositions of laws 
and taxation. Each liistrict has a court of primary juris- 
diction, and each circle a jii.stice of the peace. 'Pbe 
inhalis. understand and speak French ; but their cominen 
patois Is a diab'ct soniew liat similar to the lloinanscln-. 
Schools arc pretty general, and in 18o4 it was estimated 
that I in 0 of the pop, wa.s receiving })ublic Instruction. 
Puldic revenue, in 1834, 1,270,977 fr, ; expenditure, 
1,11.5,00.5 do. 

This territory nearly corresponds to the Vagus Vrhi- 
genus of Ciesar. It successively belonged to tlic Bur- 
gundian and Frankish kingdoms, the CJermanic Empire, 
and the dukes of Zahringeii. From 1273 to 1.5.';0 it was 
posses.sed by .Savoy ; and by the gov. of Bern from the 
latter year till 179H, when it wa.s iTi'eted into the can- 
ton of Leman. It reasbumed its present name in 1803. 

It furnishes 2,fi04 men to the army, and .59,273 fr. a 
year to the treasury of the .Swiss Confi deracy. {Picot, 
.Statist, de la Suisse ; F.bel ; Buwring's Hep. on Switzer- 
land.) 

VELEZ-MALAGA (an. Menola), a town of Spain, In 
Andalusia, prov, Malaga, can. distr. on the Velez, near 
it.s mouth, and 14m. E.N.E. Malaga. Fop., with it.s 
vicinity, according to Mifiano, about 14,000. “ The town 
is slightly elevated above and on the left bank of tlio 
stream, and is commanded by the neighbouring hills. 

I hc streets are wide, clean, and well paved ; but the 
thriving coininerce, and abundant market naturally 
looked for in a place once so noted for the productive- 
ness of its orchards and extent of its export trade, are 
no longer to lie seen.” (Scott's Honda and Grnnda, 
i. 219.) UndiT the Moors, Velez was a place of con- 
sidernblc strength, and had a castle, now in ruins. It 
has two par. churches, six convents, .several workhouses, 
a prison, i»ublic granary, .S c., and some line public [iro- 
menadcs. It is saiil to be peculiarly well situated : its 
climate is not oppressividy hot, the town being sheltered 
by the ncigbboui ing heights ; and its ucighboui hood is 
very fertile, producing sugar, coflee, cotton, cochineal, 
large quantities of wine, silk, various fruits, tlie sweet 
potato, &'C. U has some sugar-mills, and nianufacture.s 
of hats, soap, brandy, &e. It was taken from the Moor.s 
in 1487, the sii'ge liaving been conducted by Ferdinand 
in person. (Mifiano; Townsend; Scott; ^c.) 

VELLETRl (an. relitrw),a. town of S. Italy, Papal 
.States, Comarca di Roma, near the Appian M ay, 20 m. 

S E Rome. Pop. about 10,000. It stands on a com- 
manding eminence at the foot of Mount Artemisio, and 
enjoys an extensive view of the Pontine Marshes, as far 
as Monte Cirrello, and of tlie sea, with tlie range of the 
mountains of Noiha, Cora, and Segni, and even tliose 
beyond I’alestrina. It is surrounded by ruined walls, 
with decayed towers, and ruinous curtains, and is but 
indilfereiitlv built. It has a town-hall by Brainante, 
and some fine palaces. The principal square has a fino 
fountain, and a bronze statue of 1 one Clement \ljL 
'Die Borgian Museum, now in Naples, Vvas ongmally 
estalilished in the Borgian pal.ace, m this town. I ho 
inhabs. are mostly peasants, who work in the neigh- 
bouring fields and vineyards, and at night retire to the 
town, the air of which is extremely (Stood. According to 
Simoud, the inhabs. are ” not qufte so ragged as tlndr 
nciglibours, altlumgh the place is full as dirty, and tlio 
inii as miserable.” retiha anijears to 
the most considerable cities qt the V^sci, and is said by 


tus, who was born here on the Md Sept.. 
in the consuUlilp of Cicero. (Rampoldi ; Gell S topo- 
graphy of liotne, S(C., ii. 340., &c.) 



874 VELLORE. 

VELLORE, a town and fortreti of British India, 
pretid. Madras, distr. Arcot, 80 m. W. by S. Madras. 
The fortress, which is of considerable extent, comprises 
spacious barracks and the other necessary aceommoda. 
tlons for a garrison, with various handsome buildings 
rouhd a square, on one side of which is a curious pagoda, 
now used as a magazine. I'he native town, which is 
also large and populous, is situated to the S. of the fort, 
with which It is connected by additional battlements. 
In 1677 it was taken by S<*vajce ; and, during the war of 
1782, was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote, in the face of Ry- 
der's army. After iJie capture of Senngapatam, Tipprm’s 
family was removed thither. In 1806 a formidable re- 
volt of the native troops, followed by a massacre of the 
Europeans, took place here, of which Tlppoo’s family 
were supposed to have i)eon the in.stigators. This oc- 
casioned the removal of the latter to Calcutta. { llamtU 
ton's K. /. Gaxettcer.) 

. VENDEE (LA), a maritime dcp. (»f Fr.ince, reg. W., 
formt*rly included in the prov. of Poitou, and, exclusive 
of the islands Dieu and Noirmoutiers, extending be- 
tween the 4hth and47tli degrees of N. lat., long. 

;uui 10' W. ; having N., Loire- Infericure and Maiiie- 
ct-Loire; E., Deux- SOv res ; S., Cliarente-Infcrieure ; 
;md S.W. and W., the Atlantic. Area, 781,700 hectares. 
Pop., in 1836, 330,350. No portion of the surface is much 
elevated; the K. part of the dep. is undulating, though 
nowhere rising to the height of 500 ft. The principal 
rivers are the Sevre-Nnniaisc and Niortaise, Antise, 
Vendee, Lay, You, and Vic. The Vendee rises in the 


VENICE. 

art La Vendie ; Diet. Geog . ; French Official 

tables!^ 

VENDOME, a town of France, dcp. Loir-et-Chor 
cap. arrond. ; on the Loir, 20 m. N.W. Bids. Pop., iu’ 
1836, ex. comm., 7,030. It Is well built, clean, and hand, 
some. The remains of an ancient castle, the communal 
college, cavalry barracks, theatre, and public library, are 
the objects most worthy notice. It has manufactures of 
kid gloves, cotton cloths, hosiery, yarn, paper, and 
leather. 

•VENEZUELA, see COLOMBIA. 

VENICE (Ital. f'mexia), a famous maritime city of 
Austrian Italy, formerly the cap. of the republic of the 
same name, and now of E. Loml)ardy, on a cluster of 
nunierou.s small islands, in a shallow, but oxteuKive la. 
goon, about 4 m. from the mainland, in the N.W. |K)rti()n 
of the Adriatic, 75 m. W. by .S. 'rrieste • lat. 45'J ‘i.V 
N., long. 12^ 2(/ 31" K. Pop., in l!:t37, ^7,156. The ap. 
pearance of Venice, from w hatev er side she may he ap. 
pr<»arln‘d, is striking and singular in the extreme. Owing 
to tile lowiK'ss of the islands on which she is built, hhe 
seems to 6o;it upon tl)e sea, 

“ from out the wave her structurq^ nso, 

A» from the stroke of tJie eni tianter'^ w»nd." 

She is divided into two principal portions, of nr-arly 
equal size, by the (irand t^anal (// Cartalc Maf^fy/un), 
a serptnitine citannei, varying from about 10(1 to ISO ft! 
in width, crossed by the )triiieipal bridge of the city, ihj 
celebrated liialto. The various islands, which foriu the 


dep. Dcux-St'vres, runs generally in a .8.W. direction, } foundations of these two grand division.^, are cotincctcd 
and joins the S^vre-NiortHi8e, after a course of about !«• ; by numerous bridges, whicli, btdng very steep, and in- 
leagues, only a small portion of witich is navigable, i tended only for foot-passengers, are rut into .stciK on 
Fontenay is the only tow u of C(m5eQuen('e on its banks. ! citl»cr side. The canals, or rii. crosse<i by these bi i(l;,n s, 
The dep. is subdivided into 3 districts; tite marslies, the j intersect everv part of tlie tttwn, and form the “ water- 
plain country, and the bocage. The marshes extend ! str«*<ts” of Venice; by far the greater part of the in- 
principally along the coast; the hocug<\ so call<*d from j terrour.se of the city being carried on by tlieir means in 
the wood sprinkietl over it, ooounies the centre and ! gondolas or barces. 

upper parts of La Vendet* ; ami the plain country, a j B'lt, i)esi<ie8 the canals, Venice is everyw ben? traversed 
great part of whicli is very fertile, comprises the rest of | by streets, or ratlier passages (rallc), bearing a striking 
the surface. In 1834, the arable lands were estimated to i re.sernhlame to t'ranbourn Alley ; and so very narrow, as 
comprise luHTtares ; pa.stures, do. ; vine- ! to be in general only 4, and seldom more than 5 or tl, It. in 


yards, 17,7<-»Odo. ; and woods, ‘jy.hOO do. .^gricnUiire l.s 
conducted in much tiio same way as in the aiijaceiit dep. 
of Loire- Infericure (which see). Leases run from 3 to 
7 years. Few of the farms are let for money ; but the 
rent, paid In produce, may lx* eiiuivalent for coni land to 
HGfr. ; for vineyards, 24 fr. ; ami for meadow lands, 40 fr. 
an acre. In the plains the ground is left idle the second 
year, a« in Loire- Infericure. 

TTie whole of tiiis dep.. as well as that of the I.oire- 
Infcrieure is, with a very few exceptions, most miserably 
fanncii. The farmers are wittemt capital, and badly 
provided w ith implements, ami have not half the ntimbor 
of labourers recpiired for the land; the fields are always 
full of wewls, for the roots are left entire by the bad 
ploughs in use, and from tilll want of hands to pluck 
them out.” {Part. Ilcp. on Agriculture, 1k 34.) A greater 

a u^intity of wheat is grown than in any other of the W. i 
eps, ; and. next to it, Iwriey Is tlie grain priiicipnily c«d- I 
tivated. Flax and hemp are grown to a considerable j 
extent in the marshy tracts. A large quantity of wine, i 

f triiicijpally white, is productnl ; l)Ut, an oniing to Jullieti, i 
t is <func quahle tres-tncArorre, et en general vert, plat 


wltlth ! 'I'he only exceptiitn is the Mera ria, a street in 
tlie centre of the city, lined cm earli >.ide wiDi iiaml- 
some shops: but even this, wliieh may la* regarilcil as 
the Portland Place, or Ilegent .8trc‘et oi’ Venice, i.s only 
from 12 to 20 ft, across ! ''I'o ride in a carriage, or on 

horseliaek, is here wholly out of the question. Tin: 
streets, or lanes, are con.M.>quently not paved with rouml 
stones, or tdocks, but with Hags, or marble slalis li.iving 
small sewers for carrying otf the tilth. .Almost all the 
prinoipui houses have on one side a canal, and on the 
other a lane, or cole. The formc-r, liow<*ver, is tlie grand 
thorougii fare ; and gondola#, or eanal-boats, arc here the 
universal substitute for carriage.'* and hor.'c.s. 'J'lie) are 
generally long, narrow, liglit vessels, and, tlionch rowed 
only bv a single gondolier witli one oar, cut their way 
(hrougii the water with extr.'ioniinary veloi ity. A suiii(i- 
tuary law of the ohl regime direeti'd that fin* gon- 
dolas should all be painted lil.ick. In the middle i.s an 
apartment fitted wllli glass windows, blind.s, cu.^hions, 
Ac., for the accommodation of 4 persotis. Some nl the 
goiutidas, belonging to privtiie families, are magnifitently 
fitted up. 'J’lie. cliarge for a gondola is about MW. an 


ft tujrt a tmrntr d la graisxc des la premiere annee. , hour; and with it you may soon visit every part of tlie 

/D t 4>T \ 'rn:.. i-c...-:. s.. ...... -n. ... I eitv 


(P. 147.) This inferiority is ascribe«i to the circuriistaiice 
of the cultivatfirs being more anxious to Increase the 
miantity than to improve the quality of their wine.#. 
Throughout a great part of tin* dep,, estates are usually 
dividcti into farms of from 4.'i to liO acres; and in tiie 
plain country few farms of lliis size have fewer than 60 
or 80 she<.*p. 'Ilie antiu.ol prcxluce <tf wool is estimated 
by Hugo at fitri.OOO ktlogr. Dxen are s<dd from the plain 
to the Ijocage farmers, who fattiin a go/xi deal of stock. 
In some nlaces inuU's are used for ploughing : they are 
brought from Deux-.Sevres when young, and after having 
been worked lightly for 4 or !> years, are sold to mer- 
chants for the Spanish market. (Hep. on .Igric.) In 18,3.’>, 
of 124.113 profKjrties subject to tlie conlrih. Jonciere, 
6y.64l wt4c as*esse<l at le* ^ tlian it fr., and I7.ft27 at from > 
b Ui 10 fr. (Ojjk/al Tables.) A little lead and antimony, | 
with some irMt and coal, are obtained ; but the dep. is { 
not rich in mineral pro»Jnt:t.s. Pllcliards are taken on the 
coast, and the Inhabs of Sable.t d'Oloniv* are interested 
in the KcwfmindUind (isiiery. Mamiractures few ; being 
principally of hats find woollen sCuir#, for home con- 
sumption. La Vendfe is divided into 3 arromis. ; chief 
towns. Bourbon Vendw. FonU'riaf,4n<l .Sables d'Olonne. 
It sends ft mems. to the Ch. of l>ep. Keg. electors in 
1838-39, 1 ,477. Total public revenue, in 1 83i , 6,671 ,303 fr. 
7'his dep. Is dfitingilished for the chivalrous and ob- 
•tioate stand made by its inhabitants during the pro- 
gress of Che French revolution. In favour of the rightif 
or prctefiiUms of the Botirlxmi. In this, no doutic, 
.they were a good deal assisted by the nature of the 
cotmry ; but their gallantry and their sacriOoM were 
alike remarkable, aiw were worthy of a better cause- 


In many parts there are small squares, or rawpt, Jn 
wiiH’h are u.Mialiy cisterns, for the careful preservation 
of r.iin water ; but tlie only open space of any magnitude 
is the piazza of St. Mark, witli the piarzette leading to 
it, anil forming the state entrance to A'enice from the 
«e.a. *• The plazzetta is at right angles witli the 

square, branching off in a line with tlie church of M. 
3fark. On one side, and turning a side front to the port 
is the old palace of tlie doges ; on the otlu r bide aic i 
xeera or mint, ami the library of St. Mark, the rcgn '> 
architecture, and fresh and mmlern app<*aram-e of wm. 
seem to mock the fallen majesty of their w'diqiie ‘'‘.A 
lamr. On the sea shore, w hich forms the 4th sale < 
plazzetta, staiul two magnificent granite eo|nin|is. t- 
of a single block ; one crowned with the J' f 

.St. 3L»rk. in bronze, and the other bearing 
St. 'I newlore. Between these two column.s in . , 
limes, inddic executions took place.” \ 

The piazza of .St. Mark is an oldong area, 
by 35<». flagged over. Two of its sides 
buildings tvith deepnreades, Eacli side „ pro- 

tliougii not similar to tho other. On the N. ‘ 
0 Hrwrie yecchi. : on the 8.. SI- 

'I’he W. lide WM formerly occupied by ‘ . l-'rcticti. 
(iemintkni; but this was taken ^ Imperial 

who erected in its stcatUhe staircase ol ^ . j^.,I of St. 

palace. At the onposlte end are in front of 

Mark, the Orologio, and the LampaniU * l,an(l«ow® 
tho cathedral are 3 Ull S MoroJ. Crete, 

bases of bronze, whence the flags of the 

and Cyprui wort formerly displayad- krom 
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nnlr piece.of open ground in Venice of any couBcquence, 
thls^ square U almost constantly thronged with coin- 
wanv and it Is the scene of all the public masquerades, 
festivals, &C., that take place In the city. 

Venice has a vast number of fine private palaces by 
San 80 vino> Palladio &c.; but many of its public build- 
inKS are more remarkable for g^orgeousness and display, 
than for purity and taste. They present generallv a 
heterogeneous intermixture of Byzantine, or other 
Eastern, with Greek, Roman, and Gothic architecture. 
Tin; celebrated church of St. Mark is not Gothic, Sara- 
cenic, or Roman, but a mixture of all those styles ; nei- 
ther a church nor a mosque, but something between the 
two • too low for grandeur, too heavy for beauty, no just 
proportion being preserved among the different parts. 
Yet it has the effect of grandeur, and a sort of beauty, 
from the richness of the materials, and the profusion of 
ornament. The original church was founded in 821); 
but the present edifice was founded in 977, under the di- 
rection of architects from Constantinoide. The nave Is 
24.'r ft. in length, the transept 2l)l ft. ; the middle dome is 
internally 90 ft. in height, and the 4 other domes 80 ft. each. 
The front is 170 ft. in width, and 72 ft. in height, without 
its surmounting figures. In its lower part are 5 recessed 
doorways, each adorned with 2 stories of little columns, 
though these are mostly 111 proportioned, and their capi- 
tals nearly all different. Over these arches is a gallery or 
balcony of marble, in tbo centre of which are the famous 
bronze horses, ino.st probably of Chian origin, and car- 
ried to Constantinople by Theodosius, whence they were 
conveyed away by the Venetians, when they took .and 
plundered the capital of the ea'*tern empire, in I2(X>. 
For 18 years, or from 1797 to lMir>, they crowned the 
triumphal arch in the Place du Carausel in Paris ; but, 
though restored, we may well Inquire, 

— “ is not Dorla’s menace come to pnii* ? 

Are they not hridlfit t " 

(Child Harold, cant. iv. st. 13. and note.) 


Immediately behind the horses is a large ciretdar win- 
dow, on either side of which an arclu'd doorway opens 
upon the balcony. TIjc front terminates in Jiointi'd 
arches, surmounted by a crowd of spires, pinnacles, 
statues, crosses, 8iC. The ^^ni^hing8 are in the style of 
the Italian Gothic of the 16th century, but overcharg«*d 
and lu'avy. Forsyth, speaking of this edifice savs, “ No 
where have I seen so many columns crowded into so 
small a space. N(‘arly 800 are stiick on the pillars of the 
front, and 300 more on the balustrade above. A like 
profusion prevails in the interior, which is beav|», dark, 
and barharou.s.” But, from Mr. Wood’s account, it 
would appear that the same barbarous taste that prevails 
in the exterior, is not so obtrusive within. “ The vault- 
ing and great part of the walls are covered witii mosaics, 
and the rest with rich marbles. The columns of por- 
phyry, verd-antique, Ac. ; the pavement of minute pieces 
of wliite and coloured marl)Ie.s, jasper, agate, lapis lazuli. 
See., variously, and for tlie most part, beautifully dis- 
posed; the inlaid ornaments, and gilded capitals, pro- 
duce a degree of astemishment and admiration in the 
mind of the spectator.” {Letters oj an Architect, i. ‘ifiO.) 
The Orologio, or clock-tower, on the N. side of the ca- 
thedral, has little to recommend it ; and the campanile is 
merely a large square tower uj)ward,s of 300 ft. in height, 
terminated by a pyramid. In it, however, Galileo made 
many of his astronomical observations. 'J'he loggia 
around its base, now c»)nvertod into a lottery-otlice, is a 
beautiful building of the Corinthian order, from the de- 
signs of Sansovino. The Procuratorie Xuovr, now the 
royal palace, is a rich lino of building, fronted with all 
the ilittercnt Greek orders. 


The dneal palace was originally founded in the 9t 
century, but the present edifice dates only from tli 
mkhllo of the 14tn, when It was erected by the dog 
Marino Faliero. Externally, it presents a double rung 
of iirchcs, supporting a great wall of brickwork, pierce 
with a few windows. The corners are cut to admit thi 
spiral column.s. Notwithstanding its many defects, th 
structure derives an imposing effect from its gramieiir < 
diniensions, and unity of design. The palace is enterc 
oy 8 gates, the principal leading into the cortile, which 
surrounded on 3 sides by 2 stories of arcades. Ong sul 
A ornamented, though the whole he in bad tast 
flight of steps, called, from the colossal statm 
oiMars and Neptune, by Sansovino, the Giants’ Stall 
P cortile to the open arcade, wher 

Republic, the lions’ mouths gaped to reeei> 
^ sormises of plots against the statt 

e.uilla corridor the state apartments ni 

''^**** * Qualtro Porte ai 

TiHn., mu Tintoretto, Vicentino, ai 

Great Councik.&i/a del Grc 
briatiM*?A m length, is now prfncipally apnn 
K* 4 li which Petrarch was one of tl 

and *’**^** frescoes, by Bassano, 

nortraiu collection of ancient sculpture, tl 

oortraiu of the Venetian doges, &c. The Soli dei Pr 


gadi, and numerous otherapartments, are richly gilt, and 
exhibit all the glories of the Venetian school of painting, 
“ which spreads over the walls and covers the ceilings, 
as if it had only cost a few shillings the sq. yard.” 
In the hall of tlie Council of Ten, converted by Napo- 
leon Into the chamber of a court of cassation, the ceilfhgs 
have been painted by Paul Veronese ; and on every 
side the eye rests on pictorial representations of the 
achievements and glories of the Republic. In the lowei 
parts of tlie palace are the former tribunals and dungeons 
of the state inquisition, from which a passage leads across 
the Ponte de'Sospiri, or Bridge of Sighs, to a door now 
walled up, but which formerly opened into a chamber 
where prisoners were despatched. 

Next to the buililings in the neighbourhood of St. 
Mark’s, those bordering the harbour and the canal of 
Giudecca appear to be the finest, including the Dogana 
or custom-house, the church of La Salute, and those of 
San Giorgio and II Kedemptore, both designed by Pal- 
ladio. These last were on the point of being pulled’ down 
by the French, and only saved by being r^eemed for a 
large sum of money. The Kedemptore, Forsyth says, is 
admirable both in plan and elevation, and its Interior is 
perhaps perfect in its proportions, simple, grand, and 
harinoniou.s. It is, in fact, one of Palladio’s ch^d'a-niires, 
and is perhaps the finest church in Italy, though inferior 
to a great many in costliness and magnitude. Besides 
a Greek cimreli and 7 .synagogues, Venice has .altogether 
about 100 Roin. ('ath. churches, wlilch are, on the whole, 
among its best buililings "I'here were formerlymany more; 
but the I leiuh jiille.l them down, with a number of con- 
vents, in pursuance of their plans for the improvement of 
the city. .Several of the churches date from the middle 
ages, though few of them are worth especial notice. One, 
however, is interesting, from its containing the remains 
of one of the greatest [lainters and of one of the greatest 
sculptors that Italy ha.s produced — Titian and Canova : 
the grave of tlm fortner is marked by a short inscrip- 
tion on a jfiain stone let into the pavein’ent. Canova has 
a fine pyrainhlical monument, from one of his own de- 
signs, the expense of which was defrayed by contributions 
colle<(ed in all p.irts of Europe, The iaraous painter, 
Paul Veronese, is buried in the church of St. Sebastian, 
where he has a momnnent. 'I’he belfries of all tlio 
churches are detached, and appear to be built on the 
model of St. Mark’s. 

The gener.il cemetery or burying-place for the city is 
on the island of San Cri.stoforo’di >lurano. Here, rich 
and poor, the noble and the beggar, are all interred, the 
expetises of the burial of the latter being defrayed by go- 
vernment. Thi.s cemetery was formed, and tne i>lan of 
conveying all dead laxlies to it from the city enforced, by 
the French ; ami, happily, it lias since been continuca. 
A gondola, moored to the island, is appropriated to the 
transmission of corpses. The Jews liave their burying- 
ground at Alalomoci o. 

For a Icngtiiened period after the foundation of tlic 
city, tlu! coimnunieatioM between its E.and W. divisions, 
across the grand canal, was effected by ferry-boats. A 
wooden bridge was .subsequently est.tblished ; and this 
having fallen to <leeay. it was determined to reiilaceit by 
one of marble from the designs of Antonio da Ponte. 
'J'he building of the Hi.ilto was eonimenced in l.^S.^ ; but, 
though it consi.;ts of a fine elliptic .ireh, neither its beauty 
nor its magnitude corresponds with its fame and tlie at- 
tention It has <*\cited. Its arch is 89 ft. iu span. The 
roadway of the bridge is divided into three parts, viz. a 
narrow street in tlm middle, with shops on each side, and 
twti still narrower streets between the shops and the bal- 
lustrades. The shops disfigure the bridge, and make it 
look heavy. It is lofty in the middle, and is ascended, 
like the other bridges, by long fiights of steps at cither 
end. The view from the summit, along the grand canal, 
frequently presents a very animated scene, and is one of 
the finest in Venice. 

The palaces of Venice, built, like those of Amster- 
dam, on piles, are massive structures ; but, except such 
as have been built by Palladio, Sansovino, Saiimi- 
cbeie, Longbona, Senmozzi, and a few other archi- 
tects of «‘minence, they are mostly deficient in good 
taste. They iu general exhibit too many orders iu front. 
Venice, in truth, is more attractive froiu its singularities 
than its architectural elegance. Yet it is .still highly In- 
teresting to til* student of arcliitecture, wlio may here 
“ trace the gradation from the solid masses and round 
arclics, the only remains of the ancient grand style in the 
(Ith, 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries, through the fanciful 
forms and grotesque embellishments of the middle ages, 
to its revival and re-establishment in later times.” ( Eus- 
tace, Classical Tour, i. U>7.) Many, however, of the old 

K atrician mansions are deserted, and not a few of them 
ave betm pulled down. Necessity, too, has, in jnany 
instances, ooliged their owners to part with the fine 
works of art, with which they were formerly embel- 
lished. Still, however, some of the palaces have yet 
to boast of good collections of pictures, statues, &c. 1 he 
Maufrinl palace has a splendid gallery of pictures •, aud 
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the Polaiio Biirborlgo has some fine worki by Titian. 
The Orlmani palace contaiiiH the only extant statue of 
Marcus AirHppa, a fine bust of Caracaila. ^c. ; and in 
the Pisan! palace is Daedalus fixing wings on his son, tho 
first group executed by Canova. 

Hut, notwithstanding their magnitude and imposing 
externa) app«*arance, tfic rooms inhabited by the fainily, 
in the greater number of the palaces which are still occu- 
nie<l, are often smalt, ill furnished, and uncomfortable. 
Personal accommodation and the enjoyment of good air 
have l)een sacrificed that sf>ace might be found for the 
exhibitina of stattios, pictures, and other works of art. 
All the larger houses, or palarsi, are from three to four 
stories in height, being generally of a square form, with 
an inside court containing a cistern, in which the rain- 
water is carefully collected. As already stated, they have, 
for the most part, two entrances — the principal opening 
on a canal, and the other on a street or alley. Some of tho 
finest palaces are built wholly of marble. Tlie grand 
canal has on eat'h side many such bnildiugs. 

The house# occiqned by the middle and U»wer classes 
are built of brick, and are In general covered with wood. 
Few of them have arcades, but they are mostly provided 
with balconies. From the extreme narrowness of the 
streets, the houses are usimlly glootny ; and arc miser- I 
aiily defi< lent in the appropri.ite distribution of their dif- 
ferent parts, and in all those conveniences and adapt- 
ation to comfort that distinguish houses in this country. 

The arsetiai, which open# ujHjn the port not far from 
St. Mark’s, together with the dockyard, occupies an island 
between two and three in. in circuit, and is defended hy 
l4iUy turroted walls. The entrance is guarded by two 
towers flanking a gateway, over which the winged lion 
still frowns defiance ; anti in front of this entrance arc four 
li4»ns, brought from the Pirapns : two Ixdng of very fine 
projM*rlions. and prolraldy of PentelU’ marble. The ma- 
gi?, incs and dock# are kept in good order, and ship-lnuhi- 
ing is one of the chief branenes of Intiustry at Venice. 
Itesidea the ariinmry, maga?ines, forges, ftuuidries, and j 
tUher necessary estalilisbments, here is a rope-house, 
i.it'K) ft. in length. One of the walls of the armoury has 


iner much hotter than -In England, occompanh'd w jn, 
occasional visits of the sctrocco ; a winter, not of great 
length, but sharp, particularly during the prevalence ot 
the N.W. wind, which blows across the interior of Smt. 
zerland and tlio Alps. Kains are frequent, particularly 
in spring ; and there being no springs or wells, tin* in. 
habitants, us already statinl, supply themselves with 
water collected In cisterns, from the tops of the houses. 

It should, however, be observed, that the Venctiaiis 
are no longer wholly without trees and flowers ; very ex. 
tensive gardens, with a fin»* street leading to them, were 
constructed by the French, and are a noble monument of 
their taste and munificence. “ ITieso gardens,” .sjiys 
Mr. Pennington, ‘‘ excite interest from the mode in whii h 
they were formed, more than from their beauty ; not that 
they are deficient in tiiste or variety. They were 
formed with Immense labour by the intrtKluction of arti- 
ficial earth, brought at an immense expense from terra- 
Jirma, and no expen.se was spared in their completion. 
There arc several serpentine walks over mounts, niiiny 
tree.# and shrubs thriving very fast ; and all this, with tht; 
diller<*nt view.# of the lagoon, the many islands inter, 
sjamsed, and Venice, make this promenade both agrccalilo 
and interesting. Tlie gardens are nearly 2 in. round, and 
are connected by a handsome bridgo.” ( Tiiur, ii. ) 
Pori — The islands on which Venice is built lie within 
a line of long, low, narrow islands, running N. and S., 
and enclosing what is jerined the lagoon, or 8hillInw^, 
th.at surround the city, and separate it from th«,‘ nmin 
land. The principal entrance from the sea to the lagoon 
is at Malamocco, aljont IJ league S. from the city; Imt 
there are other, though less frequented, entrances, boih 
to the S. and the N. of the latter. Thi^re i# a liar ontsiiln 
Malainocco, on w Inch there are not more than 10 feet at 
I high water at spring tide# ; but there is a channel lietwi t u 
the we.';t< rn [joint of the bar ami the village of .San Ihoiid, 
which has Ifi feet water at springs, and 14 at neajjs. Rh r- 
chaiit ve.osel.s usually moor olf the ducal palace; hut 
sometimes they come into the gram! canal which iiilcr- 
84‘ct# the city, ami sometimes they moor in tho wider 
channel of the (liudccca. Vessels coming from the .S, 


a statue of Pis ud, lamous for his contests with the <ie- 
r*'M*se, and a beautiful monument by ('anova, represent- 
ing Fame crowning the \'euctian admiral, Angelo Kmo. 

During the times tjf the republic, the Buc*-ntaur was 
th*‘ great lion of the ar.s<*nal. Tlii-i was the state hargt*, in 
which the <loge, .accompanied by a sfjlendid cortege, pro- 
cpcfied to csjMtusM? the .Adriatic. I'hc ceremony was ncr- 
forrmnl by the doge drojjping a ring of no great value into 
the sea, pronouncing at tin; same time the words, />c- 
gponsnmtis te, Mare, in signum vert perfu'iuiquc dominii. 
In these days, however. 

The njKiusvIes* .Adriatic mourn# hi-r lord, 

And annual morri.agc now uo nurre renewed.” 

Byron athls that the Bucentaur ” lies rotting, unre- 
storod ; ” but. In fa<’t, she burned by the French 
8<K)n after the <lownfal of the republic. 

Venice has 0 tln*atre#, the largest of which may con» 
lain spectators : the Venetian drama i.#, however, 
in a very low state. The D^jgana, tho ohl exchange, is a 
fantastic edifice of the 17th century ; and the new prison, 
built by Antonio da Ponte in is much too hamisotne 
for its purpose, being an elegant Doric edifice. The bi- 
shop's palace and seminary, the varir>us hospitals and 
barracks, arc among the otficr princi[>al edifice#. A 
flourishing aca<lemv of the fine art.#, 4 schools of music, 
and a public school for each c<»r|»oratlou of tra<h-smcn, 
are among the principal institutionji for education. 
“ Venice holds a prominent place in Italy for it.# charit- 
abh* institutions. There Is one house within the city in 
which 700 jKMjr |>eople are hKlgwi, and many more have 
free l<Klgtng# and receive fiecuniary assistance out of the 
establishment. There is an orphan house for alHuit i 
children ; an infirmary for 3fj women ; a wealthy Insli- j 
tutioii for the reception of penitent women ; an hospiul, i 
capolde of receiving 1,000 {uitients ; a bouse of education ! 
for 90 young girls ; a foundling hospital, Ac. ; and the i 
yearly revenues, chiefly arisitig from endow irienU, 
amount t«abr>ut .VJO.OOO llorlns.” ( Von Haunu r'g Italy, 

\.m.) 

Venire has been rcjirescnled as a deligblful resilience ; 
but though it may l>e, an<l (Xjrtiaps I#, an miuatic paradise 
to the amphibious bi|>ed# born within the sound of St. 
Mark's )>e(ls, it is very difl'erent to a stranger. At first, 
itodkmbt, it surprises and gratifies tiy its novelty ; but it 
srxm becomes tiresome from its sameness, the incessant 
recourse U) bc»ats, the narrowiums of the streu’ts, the want 
of room, the absence of all rural beauty, and the constant 
sense of imprisonment. It would not, in far t. Ut habit- 
aide were the water fresh ; but tlie saltncss of the water, 
and the flux and reflux of fhr; tide, make It tolerably sa* 
lubrious. The latter pbenornrma. however, wliich are at i 
all times much less sensible in toe Mtxiitcrraiiean than 
on the British shores, are In summer so inconsiderable, 
Unit the canals tmeomo stagnant, otfi’iisive, and un- 
tieiUthy. The ctuuractertstics of the climate are, a sutn- 


j for tin* most part make Pirano or Ilovigno on llu* roict 
! of Isti'ia, where thoy t.ikr' on board pilot#, w ho cany Ibcin 
to the bar o})[Jo.#ltc lo M.il.imocco. On arrivitu^ at the 
bar, ships are conducted across it ami into jjort by jiilotN, 
who.s(? (iiity it i# to meet them (jul.#idc, «'r on tlie bar, and 
of whosr* R<,*rvicc8 they must avail theinselvc#. 

The chain of low, narrow islands which bounds tlic 
lagoon on the side next the sea, being, in jjart, broken, tin; 
republlii constructed, during la«t century, a mole several 
miles in length, to fill up th** g.UJS in question, and |iri)- 
tect the city ami |»ort from the slonn.s and swell of the 
Adriatic. This vast work, formed of block# of Istrian 
stone rA'Sembling marbh*, coinuH ts vurbms little isl.inds 
and towns, and is atimirable alike for its magnitude, so- 
lidity, and utility. It bear# the following Inscription 

L i sarra cesiuaria, urbix ct libertatis srdex, perpetuvin 
conserveutur , roloasen* moles ex goltdo marn/nre contta 
mare jwsucre curatores aquarum. Anno salnlis, 17')l ; 
ab urbe ctmdila, ilkK). 

Moray , — Formerly there were varloii# method.# of ac- 
countliig here ; but now nccoimt# are ke[>t in .Austrian 
! lire, 4livid«'4l into contisimi, or llXith part.#. The lira is 
{ worth alxnit Hrf. 

I Ifetghig and Measures. — Tin' eommeri’ial weights are 
here, as at fienoa, of two sorts ; the fM'so softile and the 
\ peso gro.sso. The French kilogramme, called the litira 
f Itaiiiina. is also sometimes Intnxluced. JOOlbs. pe ^ 

; gr«>6So = lbs. avoirdupois, and 100 lbs. peso sottile 

j sc fifi*42M lb«. avoirdupois. The moggio, or measure lor 
; corn sc 9 Winch, bushels. The measure for w ine, anfora, 
i contains 1.37 Kngll.sh wine gallons. Tho foot of veimc 
«js F.ngiish inches. , , , c 

The Old Bank Tenfce was founded so far Inw k as 
1171, being the most ancient establishment of the kuui n 
Europe. It wav a l>ank of deposit ; arul such wa# t m 
estimation In which it was held, that Its paper coutin" < 

I to b«-ar an agio as compareil with coin down to 17J7, w >' 

[ the Iwnk fell with the government by which It liau ' 
guaranteed. At present there are no corporate h ^ 

! establishments In the city ; and no Iwnk notes are in ^ 
ciilation. There are. however, several private 
houses, which i»uy, sell, and discount bills; ’ ‘i ^ 
advani'es ou land and other securities. '1 hey 
no legal regulaiions of any sort, except formaiiy ■ 
ing the amount of tlwir capital to the authoriti 
they commence business. The legal and \**\*“' , 1 ,^ 

Interest and discount is fi per cent. It is are 

to allow interest ou deposiU. Bill* ,„oiitb. 

usually drawn at 3 months, and on 1 riestc at 1 
Morals and Manners.- Most travel lers lave 
aiTUstotned to reprenent Venice as ‘^|****!^ i how* 
peculiar prnfllgarry of morals. It may bw «i'> 
ever, whclhcr slie Ixj entitled to any )”'* cities 
nenre in this rcs|Hx:t over most of the other g 
of Italy; and the loss of her brought 

WMllh which the cxpcudlluro of gomniDcnt ura 
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into the city, han reduced alike the means of, and 
iiuentives to, corruption. It is now, we Ixdieve, pretty 
uenerally iicknowledged that the iin|>resgions made on 
foreigners during the carnival season were in a great 
degree exaggerated; and that much of what they took 
for intrigue and profligacy, was no more tlian what 
the, license of the period, and the universal use of 
masks, allowed even the most scrupulous persons to in- 
dulge in without any violation of propriety. Undoubt- 
edly, however, the conduct of the government, the nature 
of her religion, and the vast wealth that formerly cen- 
tred in Venice, all tended to corrupt the morals of the 
people and to immerse them in sensual plcjisures. We 
hardly think it was ever, as Addison itas stattui, a part of 
the policy of government “ t<» encourage idlciu'ss and 
luxury in the nobility, to cherish ignorance and licen- 
tiousness in the clergy, to keep alive a continual faction 
in the common people, to connive at the vicionsness and 
debauchery of convents, to breed dissensions among the 
nobles of the terra-llrma, and to treat a brave mati with 
scorn and infamy." {Travels, att. I'enice.) But, whe- 
ther intended or not, this, no doubt, was the etlect of 
tbelr jealous despotism, which, by its intolerance of all 
that Wits truly great, generous, and noble, shut up, in as 
far as possible, all the avenues to distinction In politics, 
literattire, and even war, leaving little, save intrigue and 
licentiousness, to occupy the public mind. But, .is aln ady 
slated, society in Venice has becti materially ( hiinged 
since the revolution of 1797. Lord Byron s-iys, that “ of 
ihv gentiluomo Vencto, the name is still known, aiul th.at 
is all. Ho is but the shtulow of his former self, but h«‘ is 
polite and kind. It may surely be pardoned to him if 
he is querulous." But, notw'ithstamling the ch.inges to 
wliich they have been subjected, and w hich have r<-<luced 
tl.em from haughty lords, but "one degree below kings," 
to abject subjects, the Venetians are fiow, .as of old, most 
agreeable companions, and the Baphiuu Queen still 
holds her court in the sea-girt city. 

** In Venice Tasso’s ech jes are no more. 

And silent raws Uio sunele.'ift gondolier ; 

Her jtalacts are crunililuig to (h,- hlmre. 

And music meets not alw.'*ys now the ear: 

Those days are gone ~ but* Beauty still is here. 

States full — arts fade — but Nature doth not die ; 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The j)leas«nt place of all festivity. 

The revel of the eurUi, the masque of Italy ! " 

Foreigners, especially, aro extremely well received, 
and society is on a very easy fooling in Venice. Owing 
to the facility with w hich the city is supplied with pro- 
vi<ion.s from the interior of Lombardy and elsewhere, 
atid the lowness of rents, living is here unusually cheap; 
and were it not for its disatlvantages in other respects, it 
would be a very desirable residence. 

7'/id Covernrnent of Venice wai one of the 
most .singular that has ever existed. In her 
earlier period she ap[)ears to have been goveiiied 
hy doges, or princes, who were elected by the 
popular voice; but who, on being elected, be- 
came the ab.solutc rulers of the state. The doge 
enjoyfd, however, only a precarious dignity ; 
ior, in the event of any disa.sler occurring to the 
arms of the republic, or of his becoming un- 
jiopular, he was not unfretjucntly deposetl, and 
sometimes assas.sinatc(L ( /.laru, i. 1 SB, ^vc. ) 'I'o 
obviate the disorders that grew out of this state 
of things, it was resolved, in the I'Jih century, 
that each of the six districts into winch the city 
"lus then divided .should nominate two indivi- 
duals as electors, and tliat the twelve electors so 
chosen should nominate a grand council of 470 
individuals which should represent the ])ublic, 
the general tissemblffes of which t%ere henceforth 
discontinued. A senate was at the same time 
created, and six councillors were .appointetl to 
insist, or rdther control, (he proceedings of the 
noge. (^J)arUy i. 19.‘L &c.) Hnt notwithstamL 
tng the influence of the iiopular voice was 
gieatly lessened by the establishment of the grand 
coiiiicil, which included all the most distin- 
guished citizens, it was stifl very consideraliie ; 
and on several occtisions the people endeavoured 
I recover the power they had lost, 

in this, however, they were wholly unsuccessful; 
and length, after various struggles, it was rc- 
o vod, in 1319, that the grand council should no 
longer be elected, but that the dignity should 
be hereditary in its members 1 ( JJaru, i. 518.) 
he aristocracy w'as thus established on a solid 


fouiid.'ilion ; but no sooner had this been done 
than the dignilied families became jealous of 
each other ; and to avert the chance of any in- 
dividual acquiring a preponderating influence 
in the state, a carefully devised scheme of indirect 
election to all the higher oflices was established, 
at the same time that the nobles subjected them- 
selves, the doge, and every one else, to a system of 
despotism, which not only determined the public 
and private conduct, but, in some measure, even 
the very thoughts of individuals ! 'i bis was ac- 
complished, partly by the institution of the 
Council of 1 en, a committee chosen from the 
Grand Council, to which all the powers of the 
state were entrusted, and partly by the institu- 
tion, in M54, of three Slate Inquisitors, selected 
from the Council of I’en, and invested with all 
but uuliiuited authority. The proceedings of 
this most formidable tribunal were shrouded in 
the most impenetrable secrecy ; but it was 
believed at the time, and is now certain, that 
it did not wait for overt acts, but proceeded 
on siis]>icion and presumption; that it had 
secret prisons ; and that it made free use of 
the agency of spies, torture, and even of as- 
sassins. An individual disa])))earcd, by what 
means no one knew ; but if it were snpiiosed 
that he had fallen a victim to the fears or suspi- 
cions of the J rujuisitors, his relatives pnideiilly 
abstained from all ctmiplaint, and even from 
making any inquiries respecting him. An un- 
guarded expression, if rei)orted, as was fretjftently 
the case, to the Inquisitors, was sure to draw 
their attention to the offender, so that not merely 
the freedom of the press, but even of speech, at 
least on politic.*!! matters, was completely anni- 
hilated. Although, however, this jealous ty- 
ranny did not fail to repress, or rather extinguish 
some of the nobler energies of the mind, it must 
he admitted, that it preserved for a lengthened 
period the peace of the republic. It is true, 
also, that its despotism pressed equally on ail 
cla.sses and all individuals; the doge was as 
liable, and as likely, if occasion required, to be 
called to account by the Inquisitors as the hum- 
blest gondolier. Nothing, in fact, but implicit 
obedience to established authority, .*ind a perfect 
.abstinence from every sort of political prefer- 
ence and remark, could enable any individual, 
however high or low, to sleep soundly in 
Venice. 

Historical Notice.-^ Venire w.as the earliest, .and for .a 
h'ngthiura portoil the most considerable, coininrrrial 
city ol modern Kurope. Her origin dates from the in- 
vasion of Italy by Attila in 472. A number of the in- 
habitants of Aipiileia. and the neighbonring territory, 
flying from tlie ravages of the b<irt)ariaMs, found a poor 
but secure asylum in the eluster of small islands op- 
posite the months ('f the llrenta, on which the city 
IS In this situation they were forced to cul- 

tiv.ate commerce ami its sut>^idiary .arts, as the only moans 
by whicii they could maintain tiitMiKselvcs. At a very 
early period tlmv hegati to trade with Constantinople 
and (he I.evant ; and notwithstanding the competition of 
tlic (.’cnoese .and Bi.sans, they continued to engross the 
principal tr.ade in K.astcrn products, till the discovery of 
a route to India l)v tlie ('ape of Good llope#ttrned this 
tr.ilHc into a totally new chatmol. The crusadc.s con- 
tributed to increase the wealth, .and to extend the com- 
merce and the po.sscssi()ns of Venice. Towaards the 
middle of (he Ifnli centnrv, when the Turkish stiltan, 
Malu»met II., entered Cotlstantiaople sword in hand, 
and placed himself cm the tiirone of Ca)nsbintiue ami 
Justinian, the power of the Vcncti.ins had attained its* 
maximum. At that p<>rl<Kl. I)esi«ies several extensive, 
poptilous, and well cultivated prors. in I.ombardy, the 
republic was mistress of Oete and ('j-prus, of the greater 
part of the Morcjt, and most of the isles in the Kgemi 
Sea. She had sc^cured a chain of forts and factories that 
extcndeci along the ooast.s of Greece from the Morea to 
Dalmatia; while she monopolised almost the whole 
foredgu trade of Kgypt. The preservation of this mono- 
poly, of the absolute dominion she had early usurped 
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over the Adrlatle, and of the dependence of her colonics 
and distant establishments, were amongst the principal 
Otdects of the Venetian governinent ; and the measures 
it adopted in that riew were at once skilfulty devised, 
and prosecuted with inflexible constancy. With the 
sinsle exception of Rome, Venice, in the IBth century j 
war by far the richest and most magnificent of European 
cities ; and her singular situation iii the midst of tho sea 
contributed to impress those by whom she was visited 
with still higher notions of her wealth and grandeur. San- 
naxarius is not the only one w ho has preferred Venice to 
the ancient capital of the world ; but none have so beau- 
tiflilly expressed their preference. 


Vlderat AdriseJs Venelsm Neptunus 5n undU, 

Stare urbein, et toto ponere jura inari. 

Nunc niihi 'rarpei.vn qu.iutuuivis, Jupiter, arce* 

Dbhre, et Ilia tua lutcnia Martis, nit : 

Si Tiberiin |k.'I.u;o pnvfcrs, urlu-iu aspire utramqvie, 

Illani homines cllca>, hatic ^Msuissc Deou. 

Though justly regarded as one of the principal bul- 
warks of Christendom against the rurks, Venice had to 
contend, in the early part of the lOth centurv, against a 
combination of the Europeini powers, 'fhe famous 
league of Cambray, of which Pope Julius II. was the 
real author, was formed for the avowed purpose of ef- 
fecting the entire subjugation of the Venetians, and the 
partition of tlieir territories. The emperor and the 
kings of France and Spain Joined tins powerful con- 
federacy. Hut, owing less to the valour of the Venetians, 
than to dissensions amongst their enemies, the league 
was 8pee<iily dissolved without materially weakening the 
power of the republic. From that period the policy of 
Venice was comparatively pacific and cautious. But 
notwithstanding her efforts to keep on goo<l terms with 
the Turks, the latter invaded (’’yprus in l.‘S70; an«l con- 
quered it after a gallant resistance c<»ntiuued for eleven 
years. The Venetians had the principal share In the 
declsi^ victory gained over the Turks at Lep.anto in 
1571 ; out owing to the discordant views of the con- 
federates, it was not properly followed up, and could not 
prevent the fall of Cyprus. 

The war with the Turks In Candia commenced In 
1G45, and continued till ld70. The Venetians exerted 
all their energies in defence of this valuable island ; and 
its acquisition cost the 'l urks above 2fK),f>oo men. 'J'he 
loss of Candia, and the rapid decline of the commerce of 
the republic, now almost wholly turned into other chan- 
nels, reduced Venice, at the close of th«* 1 7th centurv, to 
a state of great exhaustion. She may be said, indeed, 
to have oweti the la.Ht lOO years of her exl.stem e more to 
the forbi'arancc and jealousies of others than to any 
strength of her own. Nothing, however, could avert 
that fate she h.-ul seen overwhelm so many once powerful 
states. III 17‘J7, the “maiden city” subinllted to the 
yoke of the conqueror; and the last surviving witness of 
antiquity — the link tliat imiteil the ancient to the 
modern world — strippexl of iirelependcnre and of wealth, 
now enjoys only a precarious existence, and is slowly sink- 
inginto the waves whence she arose. 

The foundation of V'enicn is di'scribed by CIlblHin, 
C. .15,; and In his ftfHh chapter lie has eloquently depicted 
her prosperity in the year Tidi). Mr. llallam, In his work 
on the Middle A^rs (i. 47d— 1!^7.), has given a brief ac- 
count of the changes of the V’enetian government. Her 
history occupies a con.siderable space in the voluminous 
work of M. Sismondl on the Italutn Republicn ; but his 
details as to her trade ami cominercial policy are sin- 
gularly meagre and uninteresting. AH previous histories 
of Vertlce have, however, Iw'en thrown into the shade liy 
the admirable work of M. Daru {Hisloirc df la 
liquede Vinise, ‘.id ed. 8 vols, Hvo. I'ari.s, 18‘/l). Having 
had access to genuine sources of information, In.icces- 
fible to all his predecessors, M. Darn’s work Is as 
fuperior to theirs in accuracy, as it is in most other 
qualiCiet required In history. 

TYade, Navigation, and Mannfactnrei of the I'cnctians 
#«s tj$e 16/A Century. — The Venetian ships of the largest 
clast were denominated gale-asses, and w'ere fitted up for 
the double purpose of war and cotmnerce. Some of them 
carried 50 pieces of cannon, and crews of 000 men. These 
vessels were sometime*, also, called .argosers or argo.sies. 
They had early an intercourse with England ; and argo- 
sies used to be common In our ports. In KV/5, Edward 
11. entered Into a commercial treaty with Venice, in 
which Aill liberty is given to them, for 10 years, to sell 
.their merchandise In England, and to return home in 
safety, without being made answerable, as was the prac- 
tice In those days, for the crimes or debts of other 
straiwrs. (Anderson's Chron. Deduction, Anno 1825.) 
Sir WillUm Monson mentions, that the last argosle that 
sailed from Venice for England, was lost, with a rich 
cargo and many passengers, ou the coast of tho Isle of 
Wight, In 1507. 

In the beginning of the 15tb century, the annual value 
of the gooM exported from Venice by sea, exclusive of 
those xporled to the states adjoftihig her provinces in 


Lombardy, was estimated, by contemporary writers, at 
10,000,000 ducats ; the profits of tho out and home voya’iro 
iiKludhig freight^lwing estimated at -i.OlKI.OOO ducats. At 
the poriod in qilUlion, the Venetian shipping consisted 
of 3,000 vessels of from 100 to 200 tons burden, carrying 
17,000 sailors ; 300sbip.s with 8,000 sailors ; and 4r)gullev.s 
of various sizes, kept afloat by the republic for the protw. 
tion of her trade, Ac., having 11,000 men on board. In 
the dock-yard, many labourers w<‘re usually empiovod. * 
The trade to Syria and Egypt seems to have been cdi). 
ducted principally by ready money ; for r>()0,000 (iucjits 
are said to have been annually exported to these conntrif s • 
lOO.OtX) were sent to England, ( /><^/r«,tome ii. p. iNy., J 
The vessels of Venice visited every port of the Mediter- 
ranean, and every coast of Europe ; and her maritinu* 
commerce was, probably, not much inferior to that ol all 
the rest of Christendom. .So late us l-MS, h Venotian 
galeasses arrived at Antwerp, laden with spice, s, druex 
silks, &c. for the fair at tb.it city. 

The Venetians did not, however, confine thcmselvc.s to 
the supply of liurnpi; with the eoininoiiitles of the Ka.t, 
and to tlie extension and improveinent of n.'ivijiatioii’ 
'I’hey attempted new arts, nml prosecuted them witii 
vigour and success, at a period when flyy were cnfin K 
unknown in other European comttrics. The gla.ss m.uni- 
facturo of Venice was the first, and for a long time the 
most celebrated, of any in Europe ; and In r inamilactnres 
of silk, cloth of golii. le.ather, rcfiiK'd sugar, Ac. were di'- 
servodly esteemed. 'I’lni jealousy of the govermneiu, and 
their intolerance of any thing like free di.scussi n, was 
unfavourable to the jiroduction of great literary woi ks. 
Every scholar Is. howeviT, aware of the fame which \ C- 
nlcc early acquired by the perfection to which sln> carriid 
the art of printing. The classics that issued from the 
Aldine presses are still universally hnd justly admired 
for their bt'auty and correctness. 

But the policy of government, tliough favourable to tlie 
introduction and e.stabli.siiment of inanufactnie.s, was 
fat.'U to their progressive fulv.aiic;emenf. 'i'lic importation 
of foreign n i an ufnc tun'd commodities into thi' territorii's 
of the republic for domestic consumption was fotliiddcii 
tmder the severest penaltle-s. 'riie processes to be fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of mo.st articles were regulated 
by law. — Dix Can nee 117'^, «« tribunal avoit tU' mi- 
pour la police drs arts ct mitiers, la qualitd el Ih qium. 
tH<i des matih’cs fnrent soi^nrusetncuf delerminecs. " 
(Darn, iil. l.W.) Having, in this way, little to fear from 
foreign competition, and Imlng tied down to a system of 
routine, there was nothing left to stimulate invention 
and discovery ; ami during the last century the manufiic- 
tures of Venice witc chietly remarkable as evincing (lie 
extraordinary perfection to which they hatl early arrived, 
and the absenctr of .all recent improvements. An unex- 
ceptionable judge, M. Berthollet, employed by the Freni h 
government to report on tho state of the arts of Vcnii'c, 
observed, “ Qfie I’ Industrie des Veinitiens, cotnme cede lies 
Chinois, avail 6tf prdcoce, maisetoit rcstSe staliunnanr." 
(Daru, iii. p. Ifil.) 

M. Daru lias given the following extract from an .article 
in the statutes of the State luuuisition, which strikingly 
displays the real character of tne Venetian governmenf, 
and their jealousy of foreigners : — “ If any workinan i)r 
artisan carry his art to a foreign country, to the prcjndicf 
of the republic; bo shall bo ordered to return ; if he du 
not obey, his nearest rel.atlons shall bo imprisoned, that 
his regard for them may induce him to come bark. If lie 
return, the past shall be forgiven, and einploytncnt shall 
be provided for him at Venice. If, in despite of tlic im- 
prisonment of hi.s relations, he persevere in his ab.scmc, 
an emissary shall be employed to despatch him : and aft* r 
his death his relations shalf be set at liberty ! ' — (1 
iii. p. 1.50.) 

'Hie I<>th book of M. Daru’s history contains a comitrc- 
heiisivc and wpll-digestorl account of tho commerce, m''- 
luifactnres, .and navigation of Venice. But it wa.i 
|K)ssib!e, in a work on the general history of the ’ 

to enter so fully into tho details as to these sulijccb _ 
their importaneo would have justified. The S/orio ( »r/ 
e Volitica del Commercio de' I'eneziani, dl Carlo Amo 
Marin, in H vols. Hvo., nubUshed at '^miice at dinoi 
periods, from 1708 to iwW, is unworthy of the bH';* 
contains, indeed, a great many curious **^b*nieiit.s , 

It Is »;xcnedingly prolix ; and wliiln tho vfmin! 

and trivial tubjeets are frequently discussed at , i 
length, many of great interest are either entirely omuto . 


uereiu, aiu ti*”*.* '-y i- 

or are tfeateil in a very brief and unsatisfactory , 

The commercial history 
and were it executed by 


The commercial hiibmy of Venice remains 

y a iHJrsonof competent attain 


ments, it would be a most valuable acqnisbmn. 

Present Trade and Manufactures (\f I , Austria, 

period when Venice came Into tho r go- 

down to 1830, It seemi to have been So Venice ; 
vcruineut to encourage Trieste in preference 

a Ttw turtive authoritlfs 

that thU UaVai#»y •xaggeralad ssawnwnt, and tluU 
much ncarvr the mark. 
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and the circumstance of the former being a free port, gave 
iuT a very decided advantage over the Tatter. Latterly, 
however, a more equitable policy bayttevailed. In 18;J0, 
Venice was made a free port, and HP since ftilly nar- 
tifipated in every privilege conferred on Trieste. But, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the latter still con- 
tinues to preserve the ascendancy ; and the revival of 
trade tliat has taken place at Venice has not been so 
creat as might have been anticipated. Tlie truth is, 
Uiat except in so far as she is the entrepSt of the adjoin- 
ing provs. of Lombardy, Venice has no considerable 
natural advantage as a trading city ; and her extraor- 
dinary prosperity during the middle ages is more to be 
ascribed to the comparative security enjfiyed by the in- 
habitants, and to the>r success in engrossing the princi- 
pal share of the commerce of the Levant, than to any 
other circumstance. Still, however, her trade is far from 
inconsiderable. But, unfortunately, there are no means 
by which to ascertain its precise amount. The great 
articles of import are sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
products ; indigo and other dye stntfs, olive oil, salted 
lish, various descriptions of cotton, woollen, and other 
manufactured gootls ; wheat and other grain, from the 
Black Sea; tin plates and hardware, raw cotton, itc.; 
amounting, in all, to the value probably of 1 or 

1 ,000, 000/. a year. The exports principally consist of silk 
and silk goods, wheat and other grain, paper, jewellery, 
glass, and glass wares, Venetian treacle, books, with*a 
great variety of other articles, including portions of most 
of those that are imported. It should, however, be ob- 
servc<l, that by far the greater part both of the import and 
export trade of the city is carri<‘d on through Trieste by 
coasting vessels, that are every day i)assing between the 
two cities. The snujggling of prtjhibited and over- 
t:;xed articles into Austrian I.ombardy is practised to a 
great extent. It is believed that fully two thirds of the 
coil'ee made uso of in Lombardy is clandestinely intro- 
duced ; and sugar, British cottons, and hardware, with a 
variety of other articles, are supplied through illegiti- 
mate c))annels. 'J'he facilities for smuggling, owing to 
the nature of the frouti(?r, aud the easti with which the 
olliccrs are corrupted, are such, that the articles passing 
Uirough the hands of the fair tra»ior afford no test of the 
H!al extent of the business done. It is to be hoped that 
the Austrian government will fake an eniight(*ned view 
of this important matter. It cannot hut be anxious for 
the sup])ression of smuggling; and it may l)c assur(‘d 
that this is not practicable otherwise than by a naluction 
of duties. The rcgulaliotts as to the payment of the duties 
on goods destined for the interior, the clearing of ships, 
&c., are the same at Venice as at Trieste ; which see. 

The manufactures of Venice are very varitvus, .and 
more extensive than is generally supposed. The glass- 
works, which produce magnitlcent mirrors, with every 
variety of artificial pearls and gems, coloured beads. Sic., 
situated on the l.sland of Miirano, emnloy, in all, about 
4,000 hands, including the women .and cnildreii employed 
in arranging the beads. {lUw'rwg.) .lewoUery, in- 
eluding golil chains, is also extensively produced ; as 
are gold and silver stutfs, velvets, silks, laces, and other 
expensive goods ; ami tianu le, soap, earthenware, 
wax-lights, ike,, to u greater or loss extent. Print- 
ing is more extensively carried on in this than In any 
other city of Italy, and hooks form a considerable ar- 
ticle of export. Ship-bullding is also carried on to 
some extent, both hero and at Chiozza. In lN3d, the 
fu st steam-engine seen in Venice was set up for a sugar- 
.refinery. 

Brorn the circumstance of Venice being situated nearly 
opposite the mouths of the Brenta, which bring down 
large quantities of mud, the probability is that the la- 
goon, by which she is surrounded, will ultimately be 
filled up. Under the republic this was a sijbject of great 
apprehension, and every device was resorted to that 
seemed likely to avert a result so pregnant with danger 
to the independence of the city. But now that there is 
no particular motive for hindering the' mud from necu- 
inulating in the lagoon, it is i)robahle that, in the course 
01 time, the shallows will be converted into terra firma, 

® lose her insular position. 

belong to the city, exclusive of fishing-boats, 
about 30,000 tons of shipping, of whicli a largo propor- 
iitm Is employed in the coasting trade. Many of the 
innahs. depend for their subsistence on fisliing in the 
rtuT*'’ contiguous portion of the Adriatic. (Kx- 

,7 authorities already referred to, see Bow- 

on the Statistics of Italy; Commercial 
Circulars, ^c.) 

® fortified town of Holland, pror. Lini- 
Meuse, 40 m. N.E. Maestricht. 
ftf *t is surrounded bw a marshy tract 

and I* centre of an active transit trade, 

varim?f *”^“factureg of pins, wafers, tobacco-pipes, and 
fineriM articles, with tanneries, sugar-re- 

the distilleries. It was formerly one of 
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VENOSA (an. Venusia, ori the frontier of Lucania 
and Apulia), a town of the Neapolitan dqm., prov. Ba- 
silicata, 24 m. N. Potenza. Pop. 6,000. It stands on a 
perfectly flat, hut not very extensive, plain. It is reached 
by a long, winding ascent, when it breaks on the sight 
under a favourable point of view, chiefly due to the ve- 
nerable aspect of its castle, an edifice of the 15th centwry, 
which, though a complete ruin, exhibits such magnitude 
of dimensions and regularity of construction as to form 
a very striking feature in the landscape. The walls of 
Veuosa have long since been levelled with the ground, 
hut the gJitewiiys still exist It Is well built, and h;i8 
numerous public edifices, including a large cathedral, 
5 parish churches, an abbey church, a church erected in 
the 10th century from the materials of a Homan amphi- 
the.atre, In which are the tombs of Bohort de Gulscard, 
and other Norman chieftain.s; an hospital, 2 workhouses, 
a museiitn of antiquities, Ac. 

Venttsia is celebrated as the birth-place of Horace, the 
prince of Latin lyric poets and satirists, born on the 8th 
of Dec., anno 66 b. c. (a. u. c. 688^), in the consulship 
of li. Manlius Torquatus. 

“ O nata mecutn consule Manllo.’* — III. Od. 2t. 

A bust of the poet, on a column of rough stone, hag 
V»een set up in the city. In the vicinity are many places 
which have acquired interest -from the references made 
to them by Horace, {Craven's Ercurs. in the Ahruxxi, 
270. 2S(). ; Tirabosr.hi, Della Letteratura ltaliana,\. 177., 
ed. Modena, 17^7.) 

VKUA CUUZ, a town and the principal sea-port of 
Mexico, on the S.W. side of the Gulph of Mexico, cap. 
of the state of its own name, 105 m. K, by S. Mexico, and 
‘22.5m. S.E. Tampico, l.at. 10'^ IL 52" N., long. 8' 
4.V'\V. Pop. uncertain; but previously to the revolu- 
tion, it w.as estimated at 16,000. It is well built and clean, 
and its lowers, cupolas, and battlements, give it an impos- 
ing appearance from the sea. It is, how’i vcr, surrounded 
by barren sand-hills and ponds of stagnant water, and is 
excessively unhealthy, being, in fact, the principal Seat of 
the yellow fever. The older inhabs. ami those accustonsed 
to the climate are not so subject to this formidable visita- 
tion as strangers, all of w hom, even if coming from the 
Havannah and tin? W, India islands, are liable to the in- 
le(‘(ion. No precautions prevent its attack, and nume- 
rous individuals have died at Xalapa, on the road to 
Mexico, who merely passed through this pestilential 
focus. The badness of the water at Vera (Jruz is sup- 
nosed to have some share in producing the complaint. 
The houses of Vera Cruz are mostly large, some of them 
being three stories high, built in the old Spanish or 
Moorish style, and generally enclosing a square court, 
with covered galleries. They hav«> flat, roofs, glass win- 
dows, and generally wooden balconies in front, their in- 
terior arrangement being the same as in Old Spain. 'J'he 
town and ea.stle arc built of madrepore, the lime that 
forms the cetnent being of the same material. There is 
one tolerably good sjjuare, of which the government- 
house forms one side, and the principal church the other. 
The footpaths are frequently under arcades. No fewer 
than 16 l upolas or domes used to be counted from the 
sea, hut only 6 churches are now in use ; and most of the 
religious buildings have been neglected or abandoned 
since the Spaniards were expelled from the town. Hain- 
water is c-ireiully preserved in tanks ; and most sorts of 
provisions, excepting fish, are dear. Crowds of vultures 
aud buzzards perform the office of scavengers. {Bullock 
in Mod. Trnv„ xxv.) 

The castle of St. Juan de Ulloa, which commands the 
town, is built on the small island of the same name, about 
400 fathoms from the shore. It is a strong citadel, and 
its N.W. angle supports a lighthouse, with a brilliant 
revolving light, 71) ft. above the sea. The harbour of 
Vera Cruz is a mere roadstead between the town aud 
castle, and is exceedingly insecure, the anchorage being 
so very bad that no vessel is considered safe unless made 
f.ist to brass rings fixed for the purpose, in the castle 
w'ull ; nor arc these alw ays a sufficient protection during 
strong N. winds. But notwithstanding its numerous dis- 
advantages, Vera Cruz maintains its commercial import- 
ance ; though latterly Tampico, in a healthic# situation, 
with a better port, has been grow ing into consequence. 
The pret'ious metals, cochineal, sugar, flour, indigo, pro- 
visions, sarsaparilla, leather, vanilla, jalap, soap, lo^ood, 
and pimento, are the principal articles exported ; and 
linen, cotton, woollen, and silk goods, paper, brandy, 
cocoa, quicksilver, iron, steel, wine, wax, &c, (See antX 
:n7,) During the period that the foreign trade oi 
Mexico w'a.s carried on exclusively by the Jlota, which 
sailed periodically from Cadiz, Vera C'ruz was celebrated 
for its fitir, held at the arrival of tlie ships. It was then 
crowd^ with dealers from Mexico, and most parts of 
Spamsh America; but the abolition of the system of 
regular fleets, In 1778, proved fatal to this fair as well as 
to the still more celebrated fair of Portobella We have 
already noticed {ante, p. 317.) the wretched state of dls. 
repair into which the gi'eat road from Vera Cruz to 
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IfoxlrOt fomled by**the^ Spanhmls^ has' latterly been 
allowed to fuU^ ThiB inflicU a great htjury on the trade 
of the port 

Vera Cru* was founded towards the end of tlie ICth 
century* oo the spot where -Corte* first landwl; It re- 
•^colred the title and privileges of a city from Philip III. 
inat615. .The castle was taken by a French squadron, 
after a vigorous bombardment, in IK39 ; but was s(M)n 
after restored to the Mekicans. (Humboldt ; H ard ; 
PointfU i Mod. Trav.^ xxv. ; Blunt' $ Coast Pilot ; 
Camtn. Diet.) 

VKRCELLI (an. VerceU<e)^ n town of N. Italy, Sar- 
dinian dom., div. NovHra,.eap. prov. on the Sesia, and 
on the high road between Turin and Milan, 39 m. N.K. 
by K. Turin. Pop., in IrtSH, 18,353. It has a large market- 
place, one of the best cathedr.nls in IMedmout, several 
otheC churolles, and good private buildings, a large and 
well kept hospitiil, museum, Ac., with (in its environs) 
some fine promenades. Its fortifications were dcstroyeil 
by the Fr^ch in 1794. It is the see of an archbishop, 
ai>d has so^ silk manuractures ; but its chitd trade is in 
rice, raisea In the neighbourho<Kl. A canal connects 
Vercelli with Ivrea. The date of its foundatioo is im- I 
certain, but it was a town of some note in the time of the | 
Komans. After sulfering severely from the nortijern 
invaders, it revived under the Lombards, and took the 
leail of Turin till the latter l)ccame the residence of the 
court. ( Dirt. Dfo/f., ) 

VEHDlfcN (an. Vrrodunum). a town of France, dep. 
Meuse, c.'ip. arrond , on the Mciko, where it b<'gins to 
be navigable, and by which it is divided into 5 separate 
parts, 30 in. N.W. by N. nar-le-Duo. Pop., IK3fi, ex. 
comm., 9,151. It has a citadt*! ; ainl its «lefcnccs were 
Improved by Vaoban. It is tolerably well liuilt; but 
several of its 8tr«»*t* are b.idly p.ive<l and steep. 'Flu* 
bishop’s palace, new c.ivalry barracks, military inaga- 
xines, and theatre, are among the most reinarkable i 
buildings. It has fi ciiurch<8, including the cathedral; 
a Protestant church, a synagogue, a communal college, 
library with N,00<) vols., Ac. A niunled esplanade 
se(Mirates the town from its citadel. V<‘rd(in h.i# manu- 
factures of fine stripeil serges, flannels, cotton yarn, 
llqUieurs, Ac., and several largt? tanneries. It was a 
Station of hnp<irt!ince under the Koman> : and in the 
middle ages, under the (rennanic emperors, it enjoyed 
the privileges of a frei* irnjuTial city. It was definitively 
annexed to France in bVI8 ; and is tiest known in m«Klern 


VERONA. 

Marble of good qimllty is quarried, and lead is njso 
among tiio mineral products. Linen qnd woollen fahrirs 
are made fti mos^wnilles, and about million yards ol 
cotton cloth auc||Hilll^M) Ib^,* of yarn are annually (nr. 
nished by the various mills and factories. Pear!-a.s!i< s 
and lumber are among the other chief exports ; but as the 
foreign tr;ide of the state is principally carried on thr()M;,'li 
the adjacent st.-ites, no proper estimate cun lie given „( 
lie works are insignificant, oura- 


times from its having been seUiled by Na[»oleon for the 
detained in France 


residence of the English prisoners 
after the ru(»Cure of 180.3, ( Hu"o, art. .i/c«*c, S^r.) 

VKUMO.NT, one of the states compri».*d in the Vorth 
Americiui republic, in the N'.K. sccIkmi of tlie Union, 
niaking part of wh.it is <'dh*«i New Fngland, Iwtwecn 
lat. 40' and loC' S', and long. 71 and 72' 5V \V. ; 
having K. New Hampsliire. from whirh it is sej'.'i«-aled 
in its whole extent by the (firmer tirut Hiver ; S Mas- 
aachu.setc,s ; \V. New'V<»rk. Lake ('Uatii|.l.iin forming 
half the boundary on thi< sid^ ; and N. I.owcr ('anada. 

I^ength, N. to .S,, l.')7 ni. Average f*readth rdmut 90 m. 

Aiipa, tVWO so . m . Pop, in The surface 

is generally hilly : it ih traveried from N. to S. hy a 
range of mountains, some summits of which rise to iqi- 
wards of 4,f)9<) ft. In height. About th«? centre of the 
state they divide into two ridges, thr- principal of which 

E aMet in a N.K. direction into Lower (’ana<la. 'rh<-‘>c 
ills, being covcrerl with fine fore-ts «»f pine, ccd.ir, 
spruce, Ac., are called the tfreen Mountains, and their 
verdant apiM*arauce has given Its name to tin* state. 

The rivers arc lncon«l«l<*rable : nmvt (»f those Uowing K. 
anp merely small ti ihutaric.* of th«* Uonneclicnt ; tho.se. 

•on th* W. side are larger .and longer, and some of the 
principal rise on the K. side of the mountain-chaiii, 

which they bre.ik through to fall into Lake Champlain. I . 

The climate varies acciirding to differences of level and j of the 
other circumstances; j^iit the winters are colder than 
might have b«'en expectivl either from lat. or elevation. 

Tisesoil is moder.ately fertile, the liest arable land Ixong 
between the hitls and I.ake Uhamplaiii ; hut the gre.iter 
part of the surface Is more suitable for pasturage tlian 
for tillage^ 

Acfroriung to the official returni, r*V2,2(i3 bushels 
of wheat, 2..342,.V)0 do, oats, l,bl7/g«) do. tnai/e, 
knd 447.319 rye were reapwl In 1 m 4'», In nddliion to 
fi.t^XlOOdQ. |H>tatoe8. Barley, buckwheat. Imps, and 
tobacco are also grown, but In small <|u;witities. Afjples 
succeed iKrtter than lnKur»q»e; and. in IHiO. the value 
of the produce of fruit of various kinds was estimate<I 
at 1.109,090 dollars, lietng more than in any other 
state of the Union, New York excepted. In the same 
year 4,399,000 lbs, maple sugar, and 4.2(J0 lbs. silk co- 
coons were gatbereil. The breeding of stork for export 
to Boston and the adjacent states, the Welt tiidics, Ac,, 
is. however, the chief branch of industry ; and there are 
said to be about l,400,<K)0 siieim, 3.V),900 head of cattle, 
fi0,000 horses, and nearly .300,000 hogs In Vermont. Iron 
ta very abundant, and copperas to the value of from 70,0fif) 
to 80,000 dolts, U made aontiaify from native pyrites. 


its amount. I'he puhli 
prising only throe short canals. 

'I’hc legislaturo formerly consisted of a single house nf 
assembly; but, in 1830, two separate houses (a senate ot 
30 members, and house of representatives com|>osed oi i 
member from each town) Were established ; which, to. 
gether with its governor, lieutenant-governor, ami i x( 
cutivc council, are chosen annually by the pcoi>le. I'tif 
right of suffrage is vested in every male inhah. twentv- 
one years of age wh<i has resided in the state for the yeai 
previously to the election. The judicial power is m a 
supreme court of 5 jtidgcs, and co. ctinrts, each roni|ins( j 
of 1 judge of the supreme court and 2 assistant jndtir,. 
'I'he supreme court >lts once, .'ind theco. courts tv» n iii 
e.'ich CO. Judges are chosen annually by the grueral ,is- 
sembly, .and a court of censors hy a fmpular voti* once m 
8«n’en years. Vermont is divided into 14 cos. IMont, 
poller, having, in 1S4(). a pop. of .’t.7‘.<!5, is the c.-ij). ; Pu,- 
lington, where the university of Vermont i.'i .situated, 
though more populous, has only about 4,3(K) iuhahs. 
Schools arewidely ditliiKed in this sUite, and lyiiiiitlehiug 
<%>llcge and Norwich University are flourishing institu- 
tions. Public revenue, in I84(C9(»,724 dolls.; expendi- 
ture, 00,900 do. Vermont has no public debt. 'I'liis state 
was first cxolortMl hy tlic French Canadians ; hut tlie 
earliest settlement was rnatle liv the Kngli.-sh of Mas.s.i. 
chusetts, in 1724. Subsc(|Uenf iy. New llainjislilre and 
New York di.<|>iit<'d the claim to thi.s ti*rritory ; liul it 
w.as finally ceded hv the Britisli parliament to the latti r. 
But, dissatisti<><l witli this comiectioii, it declareii itse lf 
independent in 1777. ( Dnrbt/'s View of the V. S. Aturr. 
Almanack, 1811-42; Amrr. Uncyr , ^r.) 

V’KKON.A, a cel<*hrat<‘d city of Austrian It.dy, rap 
deleg. of same name, on the Adigi*, at the point where 
the la.st declivities of the Alps sink into the great plain 
of Lombardy, 01 m. VV. Venice; hit. 4.')^ 211' !*" N., inng. 
11*^0' .VI" K. P*>p., in 1837, 4^,480. { }trri:hnu.s.) It i> 
divideii into two unequal parts hy (he Adige, which 
sweeps through it in a bold curve, and forms a pcniu^ul i, 
within which the wliole of tlie ancient, and tiiu greatiT 
part of the modern, city is cnclosi'd. 'I'lie river, which is 
wi«Ic and rapid, is here cros.sed by four noble f^toiie 
bridges. 

Verona Is an extremely well situated, well Iniilt, arnl 
most interesting city. “ You enter it.” say.s Mr. Hu, sc. 

“ bv a rnagnifirent approach, and a street pruliahly tiic 
widest in Kuro|H'. 'I’liis street Is inderai short, and 
single in its breadth, hut the city in general pIcnse.H hy d^ 
pictur»‘sque npj>earance, to which an almmlance ui 
mart)le quarries has not a little contributed, iliirty-livc 
varieties of this sp<>ci<'S of stone being found in its t)ci|.'li- 
iHUirhood.” {Lr/frrs, i. 41.) ’I'he hraiM’s frequently 
present, in their form and ornamentR, fine projKirtioiK, 
ami b«‘autiful workmanship. 'I'lie old walls ;uid tuwcr,> 
still remain. And the city has five gates, twr) of w hicit am 
fine striicture.s by Sanniichelc, Its former iiiilitati 
def< nces were destroyed by the French, after (he re\ull 
of the hihabs. In I7!*7; but extensive fortifications arc 
.again in the course of lielng constructed. 

But the great glory of Verona Is its nmpliitheanc, 
one of the noblest existing monuments ol the aiicu id 
Homans. Excepting the Colosseum at Rome, it is th" 
largest extant edifice of its class. Like all other strui- 
tur<*s of the same kind. It Is elliptical, the extreme ‘ 
of its transverse and eonjug.ate diameters to the outsit • 


outer walls' beinK'’'reipecthely about 
410ft.; while those of the arena .are 249 aim H' - 
f if'WiT. 1. 22fJ.) Its outer wall or 
72 arches in every story, has been mostly Ocslroy 'I ^ 
the exception of one fritginent containing three h or 
four arctics each, rising to the height of about 00 't; 
Over this, however, there was a fourth story, so t ■ 
entire height of the building. 

exc#HHl«l 120 ft. Intenially it hat *‘>^‘■'^7* ‘ Ir seiiis d 
little ; and its concentric rows of iH-nchcs ir ' 
which 43 still remain, exclusive of 2 sunk pre- 

with its corridors, stairs. Ac..'arewonderhi v^ 

serveil, F.ach row of seats I. M. ft- e;u). 

much in hmidth ; and •J he ampid 

Individual, (he Marquis OfK) s|'<’idators ! 


theatre rn 
The Interi- 


igbl have accomnimlated 22, f 
h>r of the amphitheatre having 


bi'cn in 


gomi deal dllapidat«-d. It was repaired 'seats 

In the lOtb retitury. when the tr’^rie^irrS^ 
w»ire replaced by otiters. But 5 ’®fK«^tf!.roncRe, ‘^0 n^t 
the whole, highly creditable to the bcnli^’s 

appear to have been well excruted. , j-„biy cut 

rormed of vast blocks of accort^ioff 

id i wburoas the modern Itcnches c 


fiod* 


were 

jointed 
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to Maffei, of a loft fluky Ptone, which has, In parts, 
vifihh^i to woafher; and UiD^Bame distinguished 
authority adds, that hut little cai^HPbeen taken in lay- 
ing the stones, and that in parts tl»e elliptical ctirvature 
has not even been observed. These defects, however, 
are not visible on a cursory inspection of the building, 
which astonishes alike by its mass, its antiquity, and its 
preservation. 

Owing to the want of inscriptions, and of all reference 
to its origin in the classical writers, wc are with»)ut any 
authentic information cither as to the founders or tlie 
ffira of this great work. Most probably, however, it was 
built somewhere between the reigns of Titus and 
'J'rajan. or in the early part of that ol tlie latter. In the 
middle ages it was sometimes used for the exhibition of 
shows and sports, and sometimes as an arena for judicial 
combats. In more modern times, a bull fight was ex- 
hibited here in lionour of the limperor Josepli 11., then 
at Verona ; and at a still later period, the Pope, in passing 
through the city,ga'’e his bf'iiediction to a vast multitude 
colii'cted in the amphitheatre. 'I'he French, w lw*n 
masters of Verona, liad the l)a<l taste to erect in tin? 
arLMia a wooden theatre, in which plays, farces, ctiuestrlau 
f{*als, Ac., W('ro perfornuHl for the amusement of the 
tr<)o|')S. This barharous novelty is still kepa up. (Full 
particulars rcsjrccling tlie amphitheatre are given in the 
rcrayia lllustrnta of tlic h'arned Marquis Mallei. That 
part of tlie w'ork wliich relates to amjdiitlieatres liaving 
been printed separately, was translated into Fnglish, and 
published in 8vo,. London, 1730.) 

Hut the amphitlieatrc is imt the only monument of 
anti(niity that distinguishes Verona. In the middle 
of a street called the Corso if an ancient double gate- 
way, which, oil the strength of an inscription import- 
ing that the adjacent walls were built by Gallicnus, 
1ms been named after that emperor ; but tfiougli 
loaded with supernumerary ornaments, the Verone.se 
antiquaries ailirrn tliat its stylo is too good for Ids age. 
Faeti gateway is ornamented with (.'<»riiitbian pilasters 
S'ipporting a light petliinoiit ; and almve arc two stories 
with six small arched windows in e.ich. Tlie whole is 
of marble. I'iie remains of a.iotiier gateway, of a similar 
but cha.ster form, probably the entrance to the ancient 
forum, are to be seen in another street, and near tlie ohl 
(h)Miic castle, is the arch of tho fiavii, perhaps p.art of 
a sepulchral edifice, lint, at any rate, of vWy remote an- 
tiipiity. Two arches in the jiurest styh* of Ibmian an hl- 
Iccture make a part of one of the bridges ; ami tlie 
remains of another bridge, ami the trace.s of a very large 
aneient theatre and naurnachia, are still extant, AdiUson 
and Evelyn sjioak of a tiiumphal arch of Flaniinius, as 
one of tliu nolilest remains of anihpiity in Europe, and of 
an arch commemorating the victory of Marius, with 
various temples and aqueducts : Init as few or no re- 
mains of these exist at iin sent, it would seem that the 
antiquities of Verona nad suflered greatly since tlie 
beginning of last century. 

'J'he ecch'siastical buildings comprise interesting .spe- 
cimens of middle. ago arcliitecture. 'Ehe cathedral, an 
eiiitice of tlic ISth century, lias notldng ^larticularly re- 
markable except tlie Assumption by *1 itian, and tlio 
tomb of Hope Lucius III., who, when driven from Itoiiie 
in I isri, f(,v,nd a secure asylum in this city. In respect 
of arohite<!tuial merit tlie cathedral is very inferior to 
the cliureli of St. .Anastasia, built by tlie Dominicans at 
the beginning of the UUli century. Mr. Woods says tliat 
if tlie front were finished this eiiifice would urobably Im! 
• the most perfect spwi men of the style of arcliitecture to 
which it belongs. Tho church of .St. Zeno, a eurious 
structure, with a remarkable crypt, is said to have been 
lomided by Pepin, imt it was not coniiileted till 1178. Its 
Iront is eovered with has reliefs in stone, it.s doors with 


sculpture In bronze of a very early datt; ; and near it are 
the remains of a palace in which tlie German emperors 
o(Tasioii.aIly resided during the 12lh and 13tli centuries. 
.Several other churches are worthy of notice : in tli.at of 
.San Giorgio is a fine picture of Paul Veronese. Tlie 
tombs of the .Scala family iScalificri), once lords of 
V erona, stand in an inclosurc in one of tlie thorougli- 
lares. According to Forsyth, tliey are “models of the 
most elegant Gothic, Uglit, open, splry, full of statues 
^aged in their fretted niches ; yet slender as tliey seem, 
tliege tombs have stood entire for 500 years in a public 
street the frequent theatre of sedition.” Tho Ponte del 
t iwtel Vecchfo, built in 1354, is remarkable for an arch 
H)l feet in span, forming part of a circle. ( Woods.) I’lio 
.*• ornamented externally with busts of tho 
most celebrated natives of Verona, and has within it 
some fine p^ntlngs. The exchange ; the MuscoJ^opida- 

extensive collections of an- 
™‘^numeut8 ; the opera-house, tho fine Ionic por- 
the arcades of tho museum, 
^ handsome square ; tho episcopal and new 
Pataxxo Bevilacqua^ an edifice by 
^ ® ** Canossa palace and several other noble 

i,v 1 tho lybeura, pnHharmoulc acwlemy founded 

y me Marquis audalirsiBtuik, ai o among the most 
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conspicuous edifices In the city. Verona is tho scat of 
the high court of justice and of the superior military 
authorities for the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and of 
a court of primary jurisdiction for Its deleg. It is a 
bishop's see, and has several gymnasia, a theological 
semiujiry, and numerous royal and other schools, leafned 
societies, public and private librarit-s, galleries, &c. Rn-- 
glish travellers are shown what is called “ Juliet's tomb,’* 
which is merely an old sarcophagus without a --cover, 
lying in a garden where it has been made use of as a 
cistern. 

Verona, according to Rerghaus, is distinguished as 
the most industrious of Italian tow ns. “ It has GO silk 
twist factories, <J establishments for weaving silks, large 
leather, earthenware, and soap factories, and numerous 
factories for the weaving of linen and woollen fabrics. 
Its trade is eliiedy in the product of these, and in rawr 
silk, grain, oil, sumach, and other agricultural produce.” 
(////^^ I.dndt'r, S^c.) It h.as two weekly markets, and two 
considerable annu.d fairs, each lasting 15 days. 

li.iie ii-i I-, ii.iin details as to the origin of Verona. 
Under the Homans, liowei er, she became a tlourisliing 
city ; and in the time of Strabo was superior to Hrixia, 
Mantua, Ui'gium, Coinuni, &c. She was the cap. of tlie 
kingdmu of Italy from the time of Ddoacer to that of 
Herengarius ; and from the l‘2th to the ITith century she 
was the cap. of a considerable territory, governed succes- 
sively by the Scaligers, Visconti, &c. Under the former, 
ill tlie l,3tli and Mih centuries, occurred the feuds be- 
tween the Cajijpelletti and Monteerhi, immortalized by 
Sliakspearc. In H05 Verona submitted to Venice, of 
wliose dominions it continued to form an important por- 
tion till the overthrow of the Venetian republic in 1797. 

Ill 1822 it was the seat of a congress. 

PiTliaps no city of Italy lias given liirth to a greater 
number of distingiii.shed men than Verona. Among 
these may be mentioned Catullus,— 

“ T.intiim niagtia svio deliet Verona Catullo, 

<2«atitiKn parva huo Mantua \’irgilio,’' 

Miirtlul, lib. xiv. epig. IW. 

M.acer, Cornelius Nopos, Pliny the Elder, ^tc., who ^cd 
in antiquity an im]i('ri.shable lustre over the place of 
their birth. At a later period (uiarlni, Calderiiii, Pan- 
viniiis, and Fraca.doriuscontrilmted to the revival of lite- 
rature and of the ancient fame of their native city ; which 
ill more modern times has been still fartlier extended liy 
tlie labours of the famous painter Paolo Cagliari, sur- 
naincd Veronese, born Jicre in 1530; Hianchini, distin- 
guislied alike as a mathematician, a histori-in, and a 
ci itii^ ; Mallei, whose I'crona Illtts(ra(a,y\\roin\y referred 
to (1731-1732, in folio, and A vol.<. small ‘Ito.), is a work 
of tlie greatest research and value ; tho poet Pindemoiile, 
Ac. 

N’itruvius. in antiquity, .and the famous Julius Cais.av 
Scaligi'r, liave also been included, thougli on no good 
grounds, among the illustrious natives of Verona. 'I'he 
J.itter. imleed, represented himself as tho eldest son of 
one of the Scaligers. lords of Verona, and as entitle^^to 
that seigniory 1 Hut Mallei and 'I'iralioschi h.avoshovin 
th.at there is not so much as tlie shadow of .a foundation 
for this statement; that it is a pure falrication ; that 
Scaligor was, in fact, the son of a ininiatiirc-puhiter of 
the name of Hordoni ; and was most probably horn at 
Padua. {Verona Jllustrota, p. .300 ; Ttraboschi, vli. 
1481.) 

VKILSAII.LF.S, a town of France, formerly the chief 
residence of the French court, dep. .Selne-et-Oisc, of 
wliicli it is the cap., in an undulating plain, 9 m. S.W. 
Paris. I’op. in IslpJ, ex. comm., ‘28,77ti. It is one of the 
hand.somest towns in the kingdom ; it consists princi- 
pally of 3 wide streets, lined with trees, diverging from 
thc 'P/ace d'.'h roi's, an open .space in front of the palace ; 
tiie central aiul widest of tiu-se streets is called tho avemip 
do Paris ; and tho.se on the N?and S., the avenues oT 
St. Cloud and .Sceaiix. The other streets, tlumgh of less 
width, .arc ccpially regular, cross e;ich other at right 
lUigles, .and are lined with handsome residences. Th^^ 
c.athodral of .St. Louis, founded by Louis XV. in 1743, 
that of Notre Dame, built after tho design oS Mansard, 
in tlie previous reign ; tlie church of .St Snnphorlen, 
the town-liaU, prefecture, theatre, roy.al college, pub- 
lic library willi ‘IS.GOOtoIs., civil .and millt.ary liosplta!, 
barracks, d{p6t of naval and colonial archives, and 
hall of tho /CM do paunte, in which tlie deputies of the 
national assembly made tlieir famous declaration (see 
below), are among the principal public buildings. Inw 
one of tho open .spares is a marblo statue of General 
lloche, a native of Versailles. The town is ornamented 
by many hcindsome fountains, &c. ; but it wears a dull 
ami deserted appearance, being no longer resorted to by 
the beau vionde. 

Versailles is wholly indebted for its celebrity, and, in- 
deed, for its existence, to the royal nalace in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Louis XIU. Inad a hunting-scat here; 
but tlie present edifice, which i» of prodigious size and 
magnificence, was erectetkby Louis XlV., who oxiiended 
3 L 
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immense Rums on, its construction and embollishment. which is hero crossed by two stone bridges, 14 m, p 
On the E. side, where it faces the place d’annes, it con> Liege. Pop,, In laa^ 19,071). It Is divided into tin’ 
sists of only ati irregular succession of buiidings, in- upper and lower tAciy some of its streets are wide and 
piosing a few small courts. But on the opposite side, wfdl built, but many others are quite the contrary. VVlu u 
facing the gardens, it presents n noble fa<;Hdo, (J45 yards erected into a (own in 1051,11 was surroundtHi with wal)« 
in length, 3 stories in elevation, ornamented with Ionic hut these wt-re afti'rwards demolished by the Fretn h’ 
pilasters, attd with 80 statues HI ft in height, allegorically A new chuieh tlio town-liall, and a little theatre with 
representing the months, sea.sons, arts and .seiences, Xm., front of tlm Ionic order, are hand.-oine buildings, it h.is 
and crowned by a balu.strnde. Its galleries and .saloons, a tribunal and ehatnber of commcM-ce, a college, ho.spit.d 
enriched with every variety of coloured marbles, and and several asylums, nearly thirty public schools, a plii. 
splendidlv gilt, are alike vast and magniHivnt. The lanthroplc society, liath estahlislimeiit, \c. TheVcsiltc 
S.ilon d’ticrcule, and the Salles dos Rlarechanx, dc is tUvided into numerous ••anals. for the use of the varioii-; 
Venus, Diane, Mercure, Mars, Apollon, r.\bondance, ni.uiufactoiies, which h.ive iiurenstvl rapidly siiKc th,. 
de la (Juerre, ..'fee., so named from the paintin>j;s on their pc.ice. I’hese comprise above 50 woollen cloth f,u ti>ri,’s 
ceilings, walls, or other appropriate devices, are all and morti than 3U dveing-hou.se.s. with fulling and o;li( t’ 
noble apartments. The (Jrande (lalerie is 22S ft. in mills, soap- works, hi'vwerics. iron and lead hmndrio., 
length, by 32 ft. in breadth, and -12 ft. in heigiit : tlie It h.is two markets weekly, and four .'unmal fairs, (beat 
ceiling, painted by Le Brun, n'presrnts .some of the (piantituvs of fullers’ earth are ting up in tin; vh iuit; . 
most striking events in the early j>art of tin* reign of ( / Dirt, dc l.u'i'c ; S^c.) 

Louis XIV. At one of its ('Xtremitie.s is the Salon de la \ MSOUL. a tt)\vn t>f rrance, dep. Haute- .Sabir*, rf 

l*aix. corresponding with the Salon de la (Jtierro. Besitles which it is the ca{». ; in tlie valley of the I )tirgeoii, at ila> 
it* innumerable apartments, the palace lia.s an eh'gant Ibtg of the Motto tie Vesoul. a heigut covered uitli tine, 
ch.apel, in whicii the unfortunate Marie Antoinette was yard* and meadows, .5l»m. L.N.K. Dijoh* I’op., in 
united to Louis XVI, on the HJth of May, 1770, an opera- ex. eom., .5.7‘.r2. It is well built and clean; most nf 
bouse, or theatre, capable of accojnmodating 3, out) spec- .s(re»*t.s are wide and straight, and if has .several good [ tili- 
Utor*, a magnificent st-vircase, Xc, lie luiildings. including cavalry barracks, civil and imli- 

Tlie palace has not l)een «HCUpied by the court since tary. Inrspit.d, tbeatre, prefci tiirc, par. cliiin li, piitidV 
1789, and was getting Into a state of disrepair, when f)atbs, court bouse, low n-hall, iSc. It ha.s, also, a jiulil!!- 
it was entirely renovated and transformed by his present library, s.iid to coin}n ise 21.000 vols,, a n)Us<‘un), and ,i 
•majesty, l.o«ns Thilippe, into w liat may be calh**l a ^lep'.irtmetit.al nursery ground ; w ith manulai fares ol ca- 
national museum, intended to illustrate the liistorv. ami and gol«l l.ice, and some trade in corn, wine, salt, 

to exhibit the progress of arts, ann.s, cTJuI civilisation nails, ami hardware. Near it arc niim'ral w.itcrs. but 
in France. In pursuance of this design, many small they are turned to little account. iut. Jundc- 

apartments, forjnerly nppn)|»riated to the bulging of the Suofic, \r.) 

various functionarie.s attachetl to tlm court, hav«* la-cn Vl-bSi: \’11J.S (.MOUNT), a celebrated mountain nC 
converted into noble .saloons. Of these, the S.dle des S, Italy, JUtiiCi innis itnihilor, being the only actiw 
Marechaiix, noticed abov**, containing portraits of all the volcano, of any conseciucnee, at present existing on the 
Marshal* of Franco, tlu* Oab rie dcs llatailles. the Salle F.uropean continent ; on the F,. sbor»f of thr* hay of \'a. 
de 1S30. the Oaloric ile Sculpture, ,Vc.. are amongst pies, and 10 m. F. by .S. from tlu* city, the <’rater'ln itie iii 
the most striking. Tlie palace is, in fact, tilled with lat. 40^ Ih' N., b»ng. 11^ 27' K. \’eMivius does not lu*. 
an immense collection of sta'ues and paintings, exbi- long to the Apenninc system, hut ri.sos, altogetla r nn- 
biting all the principal personages and events in tlie connected with any of it's ramifications, out ol t!i.* uicat 
history of the monarchy, from the reign of Ulovis thnvn plain of ('ampania. Including M. Sotnma tin its ini.nid 
to that of Louis Fhilippe. Of course, many of the.se side, it consists of a cii<*nlar mass, f ho extreme lu iglii of 
Rtatiie* and piilure.s mii.st be very inferior; but tbe.so wbieb, about ft . is to ifs diameter, 8 m., ncirly 
will be gnuiually replaced by otiier.s, an<l (lie collection as I to 1 1 ; iT is .sonu-what Ic.s.s elevateil than .Mouni 
is excp^ingly interesting. 'I'lie library is intended to Hecla, and only two fdlhs the height, w ith con-i- 
cutiipritie co{de* of all works having reference to the d(*rahlv le.ss than one third the circidt of llina. Mr. 
history ami state of France. 'I'lie fitting up of the apart- Maclareti. !)>• w hom it luis been can rully examiiu il and 
incut* is. also, superb ; and Hie whole refiect.s tlic high- elafiorately described, gives Urn billowing .Keuiml ( f 
est credit on the taste and liherahty of the king. external appearance: — “ i'o gain a dntim t conccptinn 

ImniedtHtely adjoining the pal uo on the \\'., is the of the aspect of the liHI, shape out for jonr.st.lf, by a 
little park, comprising tie* gardens, mmieroiis re.st r- mental ellbrt, the following tibjccts. Firs', a slopifig 
voirs, fountains, and public walk, s ; the tirangery ; Bains I {dam, 3 m. long, ami 3 m. Ino.ul, streti'hing ui*. with .i 
d'Apollon, and B.’u.sin <le Neptune, both li iung milp- | pr<*tty rapid ascent, to an cleiatioti of more (h.in 2,( b) 
tilled groups of imieh merit, 4:c. In this }>ark are also j ft., very rugged in the surfac**, and covt*i't*il (*vi‘ry whi iv* 
the Great and Little 'l‘n mon. two r<*>al pal.iees mi a [ with bl.t. k btirnt .sttinc't. like tin* scoria* of an imn fnr- 
minor t>cale, and the grami water-works, of nnriv.i{h*(i j iiaci* ; sccurtd, at (lie ht ail of this pi. tin, and (owt ri ii, 

mu|piitiide, which, however, play only < ti gn*at wea- over it, a rotie of the same black burnt .stones, with .sith s 

»ion*. They are supplied from tlie Seim*. tij (be atpie- remarkatily .‘(raiglil .and imiform, slii'oting ii(> in the 
duel of Marly, The great park eornprio'S a large tract j him* .sky to a fnrtlit r elevation id' l.rsm ft. ; ////rd. behind 
of country, inclmling several vul ig**.s. (//ogo, art. f'cc~ fl»i.» com* a lofty circular precipice (tlu* Iront ol .'Monit' 
fa/ilcM ; iinide du I'oi/itai'tir rit Franrc. s,c.) j Sr inmab l,4't» ft. high, ami 3 rn, long, statiiling hki' a 

V<*niaille* has stnne' m.iimfaetures of eidton yarn, r.ml I va>t wail, amlof the sami* burnt appearam e ; ./ewrM. ..t 
wax lights, hut only on a limited st ale : it had form*'rly j tin* htwt r tide of tlu* plain, between tin* burnt ground 
an exteuKive factory of tlre-anos. but this appear.s to be ; ami the .se.a, a belt of l.tml, 'J m. broail, laid out in vine- 
given up. ft i* the see of a bisimp, and t!m seat of tri- j y.ittls, but int» rsect' il every one (>r two furlong.s by tiT- 
buiuil-s of primary jurisdiction ami coo>mene. ami t>f i r.ices of the baioe tjl.uk calcined matter, projecting likt! • 
»<H*lcties of literature and agricnltun', .Ve. IMnltp V. of j ofLli')ot.s,(roin tin* central mass, ami now ami tlmi nn- 
^oJn, Louis XV'., I.oiii.8 XV’l., Louts X VlJl., Uharlei; i veiling old current.* of lava from betieath them. ' 'b' 

X., and »everal other eminent perstmages, were b<)ru little lava i.s vi.sibh* ; but tlie course of the ddfenmt cm- 

at V^crsailles, It i» alio intimately yonnerti*d with rents is traeetl by llio long terraces of scoria* which covet 

the history of the Revolution. The .ktates General met and flank them. .. 

the great hall of the palace on the 5th of .May, 17 m:». “ 'I’lie top of the cone, which 1* ahout 2,0h0 ft. in ( M- 

And here, oil the 1 7lh of June, the /f'rrs c/u/, having hceti meter, presented the aspect of an uneven plane m 
joined by the whole body of inferior clergy, and junne of end of 1H38 ; but wben vi.sited about tive wet ks idfei n* 

the nolilc*, conutltuted themselves tin* National A*- eruption (of 1.<1!») il had a n'gularly formetl tra . 

Rembly, and the sole rejiresentative* cd’ the people. On sh.a]H*d ex.ietly like a tea-cup. I estimated itswliiii* 
the 2f)lh of the lamo month the deputies, fimling the l.5< (l ft., .ami its d**pth at .5<K), I'he rim or rrt sl <)i ‘ote 
door* of thfc hall in wiiicli they h ui lM*en aecu.stomed to anti solid matter which surroundetl it, was ol ' 

meet shut against them, retired to iho Tenuis Court, equal bre.idth, 4b0 or 5b0 ft. t>n the VV . sitle, •*’*! ‘ * * 

and took the faraoii* oath, by whit h they bfjinul lliein- reotly not .50 at some other part* of 
selvef to continue their jittings till tlie con.stitution Snow having fallen some days before, rloiuis ^ 
of Iho kingdom had been fixed on a solid basis! Tlu; rose from the cavity, which, .j„naliv 

revolution, thus fairly b<*gun, set in with a violence densf? nor so eonstant as to jirovont us fnnn ‘-7*** j. 

^^hich all the talent and finnuess of (uirpoiw) of Nafioleori seeing the bottom of the crat<?r very di.sMnctiy- 

^Wivouid, perhaps, have Iknmi unable to control, and which iu*.irly level, w illioiit crevices or , 

the vacAUtion of the good-natured linbe< lle king served w ith loose block* of lava of no great sue. U 
only to aggravate. .\ud *0 rapid whs the progre** of France and luth/, 13*1, 135.) . -^pre- 

eveutj, that on the 4lh andtlthof Oetotier the iwdace of CioologlcHlIy toijsidercHi, 'Vosuvlu* 1* ano, of 

Varsaille^^wa* forced Ity a mob, consisting of the lowest tentative of a mon? aneient and much ^(jitrt' ‘>f 

scam of Pari* ; who, in the end, *ucec<'<le<i in forcing ofr wiiieh Monte .Somma l.s a remnant, and ju t Moiilo 
the king and hi* (andiy to the caplbii, to cm'ounU'r. at which the? modern vent has been tipbea ' •. j 
th« h.imls of the viiest ruffians, Imprimmmcnt, every Somma, on the N.K. side of '^^'*^\“**** part el 
•l»reies of iudignity, and an ignoniiniou* dc*ath ! tending .'i in. In length, forming ahoiu Vr- 

VKHVlKUa, a town of Belgiutn, prov. Liege, rap. circle, and rather les* lofty than the 1*5*’****,’ .-ppioi't 

atrund., on the Vc*dre/bj wWch It I* luter*€cted, auil *uvius. Tliu average dlftanco of tiu? 
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.^omuia from the centre of the cone is about 1 m. ; the 
back of the riilge dips outwards j^t.an angle of 20^, while 
the front towards Vesuvius i8^«e*-ly vertical, rising 
1 ;{77 ft. f 420 metres) above the level space which divides 
it from Vesuvius, and which is called the Alrio dri Ca~ 
vnlli or “ vestibule of horses,” because visitors to the 
cratfT are oi)lig<‘«l to leave their horses, and perform the 
rest of the journey on foot. The ////Vo dci Cuvalti forms 
a s(!pment of a circular ring, about ^ rn. in breadth, at 
the l):ise of the cone, dividing it from .Somrna, and having 
a continuathjn, in the sliape of a depression, on the other 
sides, where a slight projection, called the Pedimenta, is 
siiyiposed to imlicate the jdace of the rest of the ancient 
es<':ii))einent, which, when complete, must have forme«l a , 
riiighm. in circ. {Muclarcn, j). MU.); being of greater , 
extent Ilian any crater with which wo are .aeqn.iinted. ■ 
lienee, Mr. Lvell considers it probable that the ancient 
\olc.ino was higher than Vesuvius, and that the lirst 
r('eorded (*xplosion of the latter IjK w up a great part of j 
ihc cone itself, “ se that tlie wall of Somma, and the 
iiilg<' or terraee of the Pedaineiitina were neveu- tiie 
margin of a erater of eruption, but are tlie relies of a i 
mined and truneated cone.” 'I'liis spea-ies of plieno- j 
imnon has not b(‘en without an example in modern 1 
times. During the eruption of Oct., Ia22, rn.iia' than ! 
SdO ft. of the cone were carried away by expl(>.sit)n.s, re. 1 
diieing the height of tlie mount.iin from about I, ‘JUO to ' 
.‘hKiO ft. {Foihcs's .IccoHTil oj Muuni Fcauvins j J.f/tll's i 
C.colo-y, ii. 80. 8S., t^c.) 

Aei'ording to M.velarcn, the rocks of .Somma and 


crust upon which we stood appeared to have settled 
I down in some places ; a woeful indication of its hollow 
state. After a few steps more we came to the edge of 
a prodigious Imie, on tlie very summit of the cone, being 
the crater formed l»y the last eruption, four monthsmre- 
viously. This hole was not by any means theatre- 
mendous thing we eX|)ected, — a fathomless abyss, fiery 
and black, with lava boiling at the bottom, — but a .slope 
of grey a.shes and cinders, mueli like tliat by which we 
had asceniled, or searct'ly more precipitous, and ending, 
at the depth of 400 or .'joo ft., in a levt.d place, with grey 
aslies like the re.st.” 'I'ln? vi(?w' from the summit i.s far 
inferior in extent and magnitie('nc(i to that from litna, 
but is, notvvith.sranding, extremely various, rich, and 
beautiful. 'J'he whole ascent and descent to and from 
Naple.s may he readily accomplished in seven or (*igl)t 
boms. {Sn..-. lid's J'niv., p. 421— 423. ; Eustace, Class, 
Tuur, iii. 20 — 2.V ; Starke's Guide, 

!• roni the period of the earliest records down to the 
reign (»f 'Pitus V’espa.siaii, the volcano seems to havo 
been inactive; tlie appear.'mee of its eratm- and its 
cavernous structure being the only indications by which 
Strabo eonjeetiirird that it might at some distant period 
have been on lire ! lint in the lir.st year of the reign of 
Titus (.\. I). 7U) the vtileano that hail .so long been <ior- 
niant burst forth with rtMiewed and tnonepilous energy, 
in one of the nio.st de.strnctive erupfions of which history 
has imestu veil any aceonnt. The large and llonrisbing 
eities of 1 lerenl.uu'um ami Pompeii, near the sea, were 
both ovcrwlielmed by its lavas and ashes! I'.ven the 


\’e.suviu.s are miiieralogieally distinct.* Somin.i, like i 
\'esu\iiis, is eunqiosed of strata of fr.agmentary and [ 
.--toiiy matter intermixed ; but tlie stony inatti.r of 
Vesuvius consists of lava, more or less cellular, seori- 
aeeou.s on tli<? surface, and forming long narrow hands 
on the surface of tlie hill. That of Somma Is a Icneile 
porphvry, containing sliells, and continuous with tin* j 
l)('ds under the tufa wliicli foims the soil of the plain of 
^.'l^)les. Mr. I.yell says, ” It i.s an extraordinary fact, 
ill an area of .3 sij. m, round Ve.'Uvius, a greater 
mnulier of simple minerals have been fouml than in any 
other spot of tii(‘ same diinensiuus on tlie .surface of the 
globe, H.iuy only enurnoiated :}''U species of simple 1 
I'liiieral.s as known to liim ; and no le.ss than 82 had been 
lound on Ve.suvius before the end of the jear 1828 ,” j 
Many of these are jieeuliar to that locality, (if. Ii2. ) 'I'he 
Jlora of Vi'Sinius is also peculiar in It.dy, emhraeing 
si veral Kttjdtorhiaccu' ixwd otlier plants not found elie- 
wlnre in that peninsula. Tlu* gn-ater part of tin* 
inmintain has, indeed, a bare and rugged aspect; hut 
around its base, as previously stated, us an exticmely 
fertile and pleturi'sque rt'gion, teeming with plant.ations. 
villages, and wliite country-houses. The land here is 
divided Into small farms of 5 or <i acres, supporting < ai h 
a whole family, andthopop. is eslimal<‘d at not le.^s tliau 
.'■gOOO pi'rsoii.s to a sq. league, 'i'ho land i.s cultivated, 
like a garden, witli the spade; and jields three i rops a 
year, without fallows or mannte. 'Plx* proprietor of the 
soil u.sually receives two thirds of the gross produce in 
kind for his rent. Tlie lease.s are long, ami tin' inlor- 
eonrse between f.irmer ami tenant is gmierally mild and 
•'heral. It is on the slope of \'esu\ius th.it Ihi* l.aeri/ma 
Christi is grown. 'Plii.s, which is .a red lusei.uis wiiie. is 
better known by name than in reality, vei v little of it 
being produced, ami that little being prineip.iliy resiu ied 
far the royal cellars. 'I'be viao Greeo and the muscadine 
wines of Ve8uviu.s, .are also deservedly celebrated (Si- 
wmm/’.v //«///, pp. 421, 422. ; Ileuderson on M V/jo, p. 210. ) 

Ve.suvius, being so near Naplo,s, i.s usuali) \ i>k(\l bv 
stranger, re.sortiug to that city. I\I. .Simotul gives tin- 
lullowing notice of his ascent to'llie mountain in 1.S1.8: — 

‘ \\ e h it Portiel, ascending gradually among eulliv.ited 
iij' ds ami vineyards oecasionally traverse.l by streams of 
old oiva, black, rough, and sterile; and in h} hour 
rt'aehed tlie Hermitage, a eon v 6'nt w here a few monks 
Kcej) a sort of inn for the vi.iiters of Vesuvius, Turther 
up. wo travorseii large fields of lava, extremely rough; 
and at the base of the cone prepared for (he ascent over 
a neap of crumbling ashes ami cinders, extn inely steep, 
oi cijiir.se, as it formed au angle of nearlv In 

a lout one hour, stoppages iiu ludcd, we found ourselves 
f !1 ground, Intolerable to the h.ind, and 

laial to the soles of our shoes ; it teemed witli hot 
vapours, and was covered with beautiful ellloreseenees 
11 . 0 ..““^* issued from numerous crevices; at 

fin. which a piece of paper or a stick took 

*1"^ seconds ; and, what see. ns str.auge, a stone 
:ii ..u tliese openings incri'ascd the smoke 

vi rv Stooping low, we could iiear a noise 

y like that of a liquid boiling. The hard but thin 

Soinm i rxfiihils a structurp 
I'.iiiit of die cone of Vfsnviu.. The iniiunMl 

co>u' «»f 5“"^*** lu the greater abumlaiict* in ttie older 

Uoo^. ‘f*^®** sedimentary rooKj, i jivtod during erup- 

‘h- 383.) Jliit it oppear* from 
»»• 13!/.) d»at later discovwriea have been made, {tiott , &c.. 


figure of the eo.ist was materially changed ; ami for the 
space of more than I.GOO years .all tr.aee of the buried 
eitii's wa.s completely lost, and they were only ac- 
cidentally discovered iu the course of last centiirv. * d’he 
elder Pliny lost his life during tliis dri*adfu| lauption, 
which has been described by the )onnger Pliny, by 
whom it was witnessed {Episf., lib, vi. lGand2().), ami 
by d’acitus. Luc/uni, says the latter, allulit atrux ct 
e.outiunus tremor terra’, queni secuta cst horreuda / V- 
sued ntonlis eoiijla^ralio. Puh/iemma Campanile ora 
miseri jediihi : uhrutic (hue iirhes Ilerettlanium ct Pom- 
peti : vasta h. i t uun , quus iuter perierc Agrippa 
ejiis./ue mat, I /i/i. •..<,/ .// studiuruui Jamd mors C. 

Pltaii J'Uil iusigui<ir. (App. t’iiroil.) 

Since the dcitruction oi Ilercnlaneum and Pompeii 
t’m re have* hia n 4.^ auf hen( icated eruptions; hut, luckily, 
nt.ne of llnan liavr.* been r-ipial to it in lle^tructive power. 
Of wliith li.'ppened tiou n t i tlie 12th century, wo 

liave few accounts; ami iVoui 1138 to l(i31 tliere werr* but 
two sligl'.t ei Options: during this interval, however, Etna 
w.ifi in .a stale of gia at activity, iimi the formution ot 
Monte Nuovo, \c. in the Phlegitean Fielils took place. 
In ld3l a violent m npt.iou occurred, dnring v\ hieh .seven 
streams of lava pourrai from the eruler ; and from IGGfi to 
the inesent timo, thv-re li.as been a series of eniptioms, 
the longest iiilerva.Is Iti twcen them having ran ly cx- 
cr-eded ten year.s: tiie la.'t was in Jan. 18.'?.i. d'he energy 
of Vesuvius, when in .artioii, i.s r'Xtii inely grt'at, amt the 
speet.u'le highly niagnilieent ami subiinu*. In the ernp- 
tioii ol 177!>, t^ir . ll.niiilton says that jets of liquid 
l.ava were thrown up to tht' height of at least lO.UOO ft. ! 
liaviuj.': thi' apj earaiiee of.' column of fire; and in tlnat of 
I7'j.3. according to Dr. Ciarke, millions of rini-hot stones 
wer<' shot into the air to lull half the height of the cone 
itself, ami then bi'itding, fell all ronml in a lino arch, 
eoveiing nearly h.dl the lom; witli fire. The lava, how- 
ever, dm s not alw.iys i-s^iii' liann the crater at the summit, 
but, as iu Etna, so'metinu'.s from small cones raised iu 
various paits of ibe dcvlivity; ami riecasionally three or 
four of tliesc cones are ui a'lme. w liieli generally points 
towards the great erater. 'i'lie eruption.s ol 17G0, 17U4, 
.and 1834, were of this desei ijition. (For further details, 
we beg to refer the n-ader to Sir If . Hamillon's Ohserv. 
al/ons on I’esuvius, ami his Catajd Iddegnvi, and to the 
woiks of Clai/.e, Serope, Du/reiiot/, S(c., with those of 
Maelareiu Simot.d, /•;,v.s7//(.v, lUnnpoldi, ^c.) 

V I. \'rK.\. a government of Euruneau Ivussia, chiefly 
betwaru tlu* r.Gth ami GOth degs. of N. lat., and the 4Gth 
■ami oiih of K. hmg., having N. Vologda, F. Perm, 
.s. On'iiburg and Kasan, and W. Nijni-NovgiiT-oll, and 
Ko-strom.a. .Area, estimated .at about o2.h00 sq. in. Pop,, 
in MiiS, 1,.M I.GOO. The slope of the eonntry is towards 
the \V. .ni l S., in vvhieh directions the \'iatka, a tribu- 
tary of tin* M oig.i, flows, traversing the government 
nearly in its centre. Tlie Kama, wliicli forms part of 
its F. and S. boundaries, also ruses in this gov. Surface 
trenenillv undulating, and even mountainous towards 
the IF, vvhercit consists of the lower Ourali.an ranges, 
'I'lie soil is mostly good, thougli eueumhered in parts 
with extensive marshes. Climate severe in vvinter^utnot 
n.>ju:dlv unhealthy. Agriculture is the jnineiiial^eupa. 
lion oi’ the Inhahs., particularly along tho b.aiiks of the 
large rivers ; and in ordinary j'ears au excess of corn is 
grown. Ilye, barley, and oats, are the principal graiiio ; 
very little wheat is r.aised, hut jwase, lentils, and buck- 
wheat, are grown, with largo quantities of hemp. and flax. 
The surplus produce goof chiefly to tho N. Uussi.in 
8 L 2 
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provs. PotHt<»e8 are not inucfi cultivated. Fruit Is not 
plentiful; apples scarcely ripen. The forests are very 
extensive, they consist mostly of firs, intermixed with 
oak, elm, alder, lime, birch, and other trees. Cattle 
brewing, though a secondary branch of industry, is still 
of importance ; and a good many small but robust 
horses are reared. .Shoep are few. Furs, tar, iron, and 
copper, are among the chief products. Manufactures, 
though not extensive, .appear to be on the increase : in 
1832, there were 62 factories for woollen cloths, linen 
and cotton stud's, paper, soap, potash, copper. an<l iron 
wares, X'c., employing between (5,000 and 7.000 hands. 
About 2 million archines of woollen, ami perhaps nearly 
double that quantity of linen cloth, are suppostal to be 
annually made in the houses of the peasantry; and large 
quantities of spirits are distilled. Near Sarapoiil is an 
extensive manufactory of arms, and at Votka .•imhors, 
gun carriagt's, and iron machinery of various kinds arc 
mode on a large scale. The government exports e»)rn, 
ll.ax, linsciHl, honey, tallow, leather, firs, silk goods. Iron, 
and copper, to Archangel, anti corn and timber tt» Sa- 
ratof and Astr;ikhan. It receives manufacturetl goods 
from Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod, tea from Irhit, aitd 
salt from Perm. Viatka, the cap., is the great em|)o- 
rimn of the tr.ade. It is sulalivided into 1 1 tiistrlcls ; 
Viatka, Sloboilskt)i, and Sarapotd, being the chief ttjwns. 
The inhabitants consi>t of variotis r.ices ; Uus-,i;ms, Vo- 
tiaks (of a Finnish stuck, anil from whom the prov. 
has its name), Tartars, liaschkirs, Teptiars, Ac., pro- 
fessing many dilferent relisions. 'I'lie Moh.'immt'dans 
are estimated at nearly rtO.OUO ; and the SI)ainiini.T.ts 
and idulators at 3,.Wl. 'in |h:i, there were oidy nine 

f mblic schools, in which, I.l-'i.t pupils wtre receiving 
nstruction ; but the munb(*r has suice m.ilerftilly in- 
creasfxi. 'I'liis government is united under the >amt‘ 
gt>vernor-gen«'ral with Kas.an : hut th(‘ Tartars and 
Finns are subordinate to tiic jurisiliction of tlteir own 
chiefs. 

^'lATK^, a town of Ftiropean liussia, cap. of the above 
gov. ; on the Viatka, near the cuntluence of the 'I’eheptsa, 
230 m, W. by N. Pertn, ami in. N.I*>, . Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. Pop. 6.‘*1>0. (Possnr/.) It has scver.tl stone 
churche-s, one of which, the c.aihedral, with .a silver 
altar ornamentetl with b?i.s* reliefs, ctjst I.'IO.MM) roubles. 
Here are numerou.s convt nts, with an episcopal seniin.iry, 
gymnaainrn, and higl> school, foiamled in It wa.s 

annexed to Uussia by Ivan Vasiliewitch, about the middh? 
of the 16th century. (Schnitzlcr, La JiujiSir ; J’ossarL 
Das Kaist'rthum Husstu/td, J(r. ) 

VICICNZA ian. I'iccntia, or I'icctia), .n city of Ams- 
trian Italy, cap. delcg. of its ow n name, on the llacchl- 
glione, where it rcceivt.'S the llctrone, 26 in. RN.F. 
Veron.i, and •'17 rn, \V. by N. Venice. Pop. in 
20,688. {Jii'rf'ftaus.) Though surrounded by tlry mo.it.s 
And dilapidated walls, it i.s one of tht; best built citie.s of 
Italy. It has an astoni.shii% mimtM>r of well-designed 
house.s, many of which are of very fim* architecture ; ami 
even those which are h.-ss de.servingof praise woidd from 
their number and the ric’nness of their ornarnent-s, pro- 
duce a great appearance of guignificence in the city. If 
they were well kept up ; but they ajtjiear forlorn, neg- 
lected, and h;df uninh.'ibited. { n'mx'/’jr I Alters, SfC. i. 2 :K) 
Vicenza, s.ays Forsyth, “ is full of Palbwllo, " tin* motlt-rn 
Vitruvius, born bere In who has lavishetl all 

his skill on his native place, llcsides about 20 pal.ice.s. 
the town-house, or basilica, the chiireli of Sta. Maria dtd 
Monte, the Rotunda, the Olympic triumphal arch leatl- 
Ing to the CamjK) .Marzo, the theatre of the Olympic 
Academy. Ac. are the work.s of this arciiitect, I’he most 
celehratetl of these is the Olympic Theatre, a noble etli- 
fice, constructed ujmn the plan of the ancient theatroM, ami 
bearing a great resemblance in all essential particulars 
to those of Ilerrulanenm and Pompeii. It is fully de- 
•rribedby Kustacc, w ho state* that the pahdfal edifices of 
Vicenza, though Inferior in materials and size to those 
of Genoa, arc much sumrrior in external appearance. 
(Ciass. Tottr,\. I32-r».) iMie Vlccntlne villas, w hich have 
been often imitated in F.ngland, are as t)eautirul as the 
larger buddings witiiin (he city. Many of them arc on 
the Monte, a pleasant hill adjacent to the town, the 
favourite resort of the V'lrentuie gentiw, and whenco 
an extensive and rich sdew is obtained of the great plain 
of I^ombardy. Vicenza has few Roman antiquities, and 
not many interesting specimens of middle-age architec- 
ture. The cathedral has a front exhibiting a mixture of 
different styles, arul its interior presents a nave only, 
which is of great width ; neither the length nor height 
l>eiug in proftortion. The church of St. Corona has a 
fine “ Adoration of the Magi," by Paul Veronese ; the 
church Lorenzo Is now converted into a bam. All 
these bmldlngs arc in the (tinted style, which prevailed 
in this part of Italy during tiie l.lth century, and of wliich 
llM» ctiiirch of St. Anastasia at Verona is one of the finest 
examples, (lyt/ods.) Nine bridges cross the diffhrent 
rivers at Vicenra.one of which, the Ponte de Sanmtchele^ 
Is by Palladio, and. arcording^) KanqKiidi, may be com- I 
pared with ibt RUUo at Veuice. 
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Vicenza Is a bishop's geo, tho seat of the council, and of 
the superior courts lor the deleg., and has a lyceum, two 
gymnasiums, an ecclesiastical seminary, and many inferior 
schools, eleven hospitals and orphan houses, a govern, 
ment pawn-bank, public library, societies of agriculture 
Ac. The Olympic Academy was founded in lfi5f>, for the 
encouragement of polite literature, and still, as fonnerly, 
includes tlie most respectable citizens. (Eustace. ) Soni^ 
of tlie palaces have a few fine paintings ; hut they weni 
mostly carried off by the French. 

The Vicentines are said to manifest an aptitude for 
manufactures ; ami are, perhaps, inferior in indu.stry only 
to the inhabs. of Verona. They weave silk and woolh i, 
fabrics, and make leather, whalebone articles, eartht n. 
ware, hats, gold and silver articles, firo-engine.s. Ac., and 
have a cohsiderable trade in agricultitral produce. “ As 
i you outer the Vicentine territory,” says Mr. Hose, “yon 
i may observe a visible improvement in tho mode of ml. 

' tivation. Tlie fields are kept cleaner, and e\ery riling,' 
iiidicate.s superior industry and exactness. If we exm |,f 
i the reseinblanco of dialect, and some community nf 
trilling customs, ('alals and Dover arq not more unliki! 
j than Patina and Vicenza, long subjected to the sann* 

I govorninent, and conneeU'd by facilities of coiuinunU 
' cation both by land and water. To say nothing of the 
' outward appearances of the two cities, which present a 
most remarkable c«>ntrast, it wonlil seem as if the iulialii. 

; were of different blood, — as if a colony of Venetians, 

1 making a knight's move, bad leaiicd over Padua aiul 
'cstabbslicd tliemselves at Vicenza.” (Letters from Ike X. 

; of I inly, i. I.vf, 1. 

i \’icentia was anciently a Roman mtinirivium, but one 
' of litlle consideration, (Tacit, Hist., iii. H.) It was 
.sacked by Alaric in -ft)!, and successively pillaged hy 
: .Attila, the I.omtiards, and tlie FmiKTor Fredcrii k II. 
F.arly in the I.'rth century it came into the posses.sion ef 
the Venetians, who held it till the downfall of tlio rc- 
[ pulilir in 17'.'6. 

Napoleon conferred the title of Duke of Vicenza on 
; (’aulaincourt. (liampoldi ; Austr. ^at. Encyc. ; n'uutbsj 
j l \n st///t ; Eustace ; ) 

VK’ll (an. Ausona), a town of Spain, in (’atalouia, 

! I'.rov. llarcelona, iti an undulating plain, 36 m. N. llar- 
J cel on a. Pop. 12, •'’►OO. (.'^Jinano.) It is of a very irre- 
< gttlar figure ; some part.s of it are well built, and 2 of its 
square.s ;ire handsome. 'J'be cathedral is veiy mediocre, 

' and is, indeed, inferior in many respects to tlie oilier 
! churcluvs. It has ntimerou.s convents, a seminary, col- 
i lege, and several hospitals, with manufactures ol linen 
' atid hempen fabrics. i>nnteil cottons, wotdlen cloths, 

I hats, and le.ither. (Mtilan.) ; Diet. (Jeoi;.) 
i VTKNN.A ((ierm. Jfien, Lat. I'indnbona), a city oi 
I Gt'rmany. cap. of the Austrian F.mpire. prov. T.owcr 
! -Austria, on ati .arm of the Datmbe, where it is joined by 
tl»e small rivers Wien and Alster, 160 jn. K. Munich, IkUl 
m. S.,‘>.1',. Ibulin, and Kdo jn, N.W. (Jt>n.stantiunj)l(‘. I-id. 
of the td)serv.»tory. In the centre' of the city, 48*- 12' 33” N 
long. 16 ^ 22' \y' K. 'riu.' iH)p., which in IHI.') was about 
2'>U,(XK», had ijtcrc.'ised, itt iMp), including (lie garrisotuil 
alxmt l.'^t.UOO men, to 3o7,'j27, and may now (1812) bo es- 
tirnab'd at above 3<*0,0U(). 

'Pbe D.umbe, oppo.site Vienna, is divided into throe or 

four separ.atc arms, the most southerly of which waslu s 
the w alls of tho city. Ret ween the third and fourth ol 
tbe.se arms, however, is the important suburl) t)l lao- 
puldstadt, with tho Prater, the Augarten, aud sivcral 
other favourite promenades. This part of \ ic nna coiii- 
mnnirntes with the. city and the suburbs on the S. side ot 
the Danulre by live bridges, of whicli the l erdiuaiKls 
Rruebe, in the cf'Utre, is the chief. Vienna i'' 

a plain, elevated about .*>20 feet jibove the level ol tliti 
sea; but so little above that of the Danube In this parte 
Its course, that, willi the exception of its -S. e-Ntrej'^'b> 

I which is on the gradual ascent to the heights ol Kaldfu- 
j berg, most part of tho city is liable to inundations. 

I Vienna is of a nearly circular form, being about 10 m 
circ. Tlie city. proper, in the centre, is, i 

i 3 in. round, it is enclosed by ramparts of brickwork, . 

; a iK'autiftd glacis f rom 2 to .i furlongs broad, j>|anted w 
trees, laiikout in public W'alk.s, forming, like the I’*'' ' 

{ Loudon, the lungs of tho metropolis ; these sepora 
; city fr<»in its numerous subnrb.s, which, on the 8. *> _ 
the Danube, aro again enclosed by a line ol 
originally throw n up In 1703, where the passports 
vellers are denianded. . . , 

Vienna, from its size, wealth, population, 'om ' 
deserves to be compared with London ami ' ^ 
than any other Kuropenn capital. Its nreserves 

tenial difference from these cities are , 1,1 and 

about It more antique grandeur, and that It s 

not the new parts of the town which ® 

quarters. Most part of the principal edilUcs areav , . , 


city, where the houses aro usually *»„.|,(.rt’fli« 

and the strwts irremilar, “Arrow.nnd dark . « 

Imrwrial fanillvaml most of the nnblUty r d ^1,,, 
all the b<!St shops, JLrJl 

otiarter. In the luburbs, however, 
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lACCS and garden-villas of the higher nobility. Including 
those of Princes Liechtenstein, Esterhas/, Schwartzen- 
bera Anersberg, Metternich, &c. ; the Belvidere Palai^e, 
built by Prince Eugene, but appropriated by Joseph II. 
to the imperial picture gallery, and other public insti- 
tutions ; with immense barracks, magazines, and other 
military establishments, hospitals, &c The streets In 
the suburbs are generally broad and straight ; but some 
of them, being unpaved, arc in wet weather dirty and 
muddy. The thoroughfares in the city-proper arc, 
on the contrary, uniformly clean, and well paved ; but 
no ^art of tlie capital has as yet the advantage of foot- 

^^Tho houses, both in the city and suburbs, are in gene- 
ral huge edifices, and, as in Paris, arc built around court- 
yards, and occupied Iw many different families. Some of 
these dwellings are of enormous extent, and quite towns 
in themselves. Prince Esterhazy has one comprising 
ir>0 different sets of apartments, and yielding a revenue of 
1,600/, to 2,000/. a year ; and one belonging to the Stah- 
remberg family is said to be Inhabited by ‘2,000 persons, 
and to j)roduce a rental of 4,0(K)/. a year 1 (Jiusse/l, Tour 
in Germany.) The Burgher Sultal, formerly an hospital 
for citizens, was converted by Joseph 11. into a dwelling- 
house: it is 0 stories high, has 10 courts and 20 stair- 
cases; and several other nouses are of ecjually colossal 
dimensions. No city in Europe has so large a number 
of resident nobility as Vienna : 24 families of princes, 
70 of counts, and 60 of barons make it their home for 
the greater part of the year. ITiesc nobles may perhaps 
have fortunes of from 100,000 to 500,000 florins a year, 
and several, as Prince Esterhazy, Liechtenstein, Ac., 
considerably more. Hero, also, many private gentlemen 
6U(*nd 50,000 florins a year ; and, with the exception of 
those of London, the citizens of Vienna are the richest 
in the world, Berlin and Dresden may, perhaps, have 
more cornices, pillars, and handsome public buildings, 
and in Munich and Paris these may have a more imi)().sing 
elfect, but in none of these capitals are there so many 
noble and extensive private edifices. The llcrrongasso 
and other streets near the imperial residence are full of 
palaces of the higher nobility. Tliese, as in London, 
frequently extend along narrow tlioroughfares, .and are 
not distinguished from hunilMer residences except by 
tiieir greater size and elevation ; their interiors arc sump- 
tuous. 

Nearly all the so-called squares of Vienna are within 
the city. They are irregular, and comparatively sm.all 
open spaces, none being so large as Waterloo Place: the 
cathedral stands in the centre of St. .*<tephen’s nlalx, 
and the (iraben is an incessant thoroughfare, and may 
be looked upon as the Cliaring Cross or Mansion Hou.se 
Place of Vienna. Most ofthoseopen spaces areornamentt'd 
with one or more monuments, or fountains, riiese, liow- 
ever, are not always in good taste. In tlie Joseph platz 
is a fine equestrian statue of Joseph II., by Zanner. 

“ 'I’hc emperor, the resemblance to whom is said to bo 
very striking, is attired in the Roman co.stume, and 
crowned with laurel ; with one hand he curbs the im- 
petuosity of his steed, and the other lie extends to his 
people. The statue reposes on an tdcv.ated pedestal of 
granite, bearing the Inscription Saluti publico virit mm 
diu sed lotus ; and wliicli, with its attendant pilasters 
are adorned with medallions, representing, not tlie re- 
markable events of his life, but his travels ! It was 
erected by the late emperor, Prancis II.” {Spencer's 
Germany, §c., il. 134.) But, except this, Vienna has no 
other statue of her great men or benefactors ; there is 
none of MontecucuU, Prince Eugene, Laey, Landohn, 
Louis of Baden, or John Sobieski ; none of Daun or 
Kaunitz, Von Swleten, Mozart, or Haydn. In respect of 
such memorials, Berlin, and even London, are far be- 
fore Vienna. In her bridges Vienna Is also immeasur- 
ably behind London and Paris, having none worth 
notice. The Danube is here nowhere much more tlian 
60 yards across ; being, also, a sluggish and muddy, 
though a navigable stream. Tbo Wien is little better 
than a mere nlthy ditch. The drainage of the town is 
ell'ected by good underground sewers. 

Public Buildings, 8fc — The chief of these is the ca- 
tnedral of St. Stephen, almost in the rentre of the 
city, and from which the principal tlioroughfares di- 
verge. It is an elegant Gothic building, ranking in ele- 
vatkin and richne8s*of architecture with the cathedrals 
or Strasburg and Antwern. Its length is 350 ft., and its 
greatest breadth 220 ft. Flanking its great W. doorway 
are two towers, the remains of the original church, con- 
structed In 1163 ; and at the angles of this front are two 
magnificent piles of a similar kind, thoui^i only the most 
foutherly has been finished. This tower and spire 18450 ft. 
m height, or barely 16 ft. lower than that of Strasburg; 
u lias a bdl weighing 367* cwt., cast from cannon taken 
declines towards the N. about 3 ft. 
•roni the perpendicular. The exterior of the cathedral 
nas a good deal of rich tracery. Within are some good 
oouen carving, a few- good pictures, the monuments of 
* rmco Eugene, the omiicror Frederick III., Ac., and a 


gorgeous chapel of the Liechtenstein family ; but, on the 
whole, its Interior is but little decorated^ A crypt beneath 
It served for 3 centuries as the burial-place of the impe- 
rial family : at present, however, only parts of their vis- 
cera are preserved here ; their hearts being deposited in 
the Augustine church, and the rest of their Ixidi^ in 
that of the Capuchins. The church of the AugusTfnes 
is one of the handsomest in Vienna, and contains the 
monument of the archduchess Christine, one of the 
finest works of Canova ; besides those of Leopold II., 
Daun, Von .Swieten, &c. The church of St. Charles 
Borromeo is an imposing edifice, in the Byzantine 
style; Metastasio is buried in that of St. Michael, and 
the Carmelite church has some fine stained glass. Vi- 
enna has, in all, ne.arly 60 churches, a third part of which 
are in the city; 17 conventual establishments, a Scotch 
Lutheran, 3 Greek churches, and 2 synagogues. 

The Bur/r, or imperial palace, occupies a large extent 
of ground in the S.W. quarter of the city. It is exter- 
nally a gloomy and shapeless congeries of builciings, 
erected Irom tlje 14tli to the 17th century, on a par, 
Mr. .Spencer says, in point of architecture, with St. 
James’s. It comprises extensive suites of rooms ; though 
these, in the simplicity of their furniture and decora- 
tions. show the unostentatious habits of the Austrian 
princes. 'I’he state-apartments, with tlieir ancient gild- 
ing, and faded velvet hangings, remain in the same con- 
dition as in tiie time of Maria Tlieresa. But the palace 
has some fine collections in art and science. The im- 
peri.'il library, which comprised, according to Balbi, in 
1H35, ‘284,000 printed volumes, and 16,000 MSS., is placed 
in a handsome edifice built for the emperor Charles VI., 
whose statue, with that of m.any other Austrian inonarchs, 
is placed in the centre of the grand hall, an apart- 
ment 240 ft. in length, by 45 in width and 62 in height, 
witli a line dome rising 30 ft. above the ceiling. The 
library increases by about 3,500 vols. a year, a copy of 
every work published in the empire being depositiul 
here ; bcides which, a fund of nearly 2,000/. a year is 
spent in tlic purchase of new works. This lihr.ary is 
of>en to tlie public without introduction for live hours a 
day. It has, among other curiosities, an act of the 
Homan senate prohibiting the hacchannlin, engraved on 
bronze, and bearing dat(? A. v. c. .567 (or 13. t\ isti) ; the 
5tli decade of Livy, a unique MS.; the Peutiiigcrian 
Table, a niilitarv map of tlie Homan empire in Uie 4tii 
century ; several MS.S. of succeeding centuries, the ear- 
liest book printed with a date; tlie MSS. of the Gc- 
rusalcmme Libcrata, Ac. Here, also, are culleciions of 
music and engravings, tlie last comprising about 3()l),Ono 
pieces. l'h<‘ museum of anti<|uitie8 compri.ses a cabinet 
t)f medals, second only to that of Paris, and an unrivalled 
collection of intaglios .and cameos. One of the latter, re- 
prest-nting tlio apotheosis of Augustus on an enormous 
sardonyx, is supposed to he the tiiiest existing : and tlio 
coins and medals amount to 80, (too, imduding 18,000 
Gr<‘ek, and ‘23,000 Roman. ( Turner ; Murray's llond- 
hook.) The collection of ancient sculpture is far infe- 
rior to the collections of either Dn'sdi'ii or Mimieh ; 
but there arc excellent museums of natural his- 
tory and bot.any, and tln^cahinet of minerals .surpasses 
every other in Europe. Here arc also Egyptian and 
Br.azilian museums, a gooil collection of Greek vases, 
ami the imperial jcwel-otlice ; in which, including a 
number of relics, are the Austrian and Hungarian re- 
galia, the Florentine diamond, tlu' iron crown, sci-ptre, 
Ac, of Gharlcmagne, the sword of 'i'amerlane, Ac, 

The Belvidere Paiac(‘ is appropriati'd to the Amhra* 
museum, .and to one of tl^? tinest collections of paint- 
ings in Europe, being especially rich in works of the 
Flcml.sh and German schools. The Amhras mnseinn, 
formed late in the 16th century, includes, besides 
other curiosities, a most interesting historical collec- 
tion of armour. The paintings in the Imperial gallery 
are classed in separate rooms, according to schools. In 
those of the It.ilian schools are the famous Ecce Homo 
of Titian, forihcrly belonging to Charles I. of England; 
a superb Holy Family by Kaiihael ; many other pic- 
tures by these arti.sts, and by P. Veronc.se, the Caracci, 
S. Rosa, Ac. In those of the Flemish schoo^ are three 
m.'isterpiecos bv Rubens: St. Ignatius driving out evil 
spirits ; St. Ildefonzo ; St. Ambro.sius closing the church 
door at Milan .against tlie Emperor 'i'heodosius ; some ol 
the best works t)f Rembrandt ami Vamlyck ; and jiic- 
tures by Teniers, Cuyp, G. Dow, Ac. Other rooms arc 
appropriated to the German, Austrian, and Spanish 
.school.s, works of the middle age.s, a comparative series 
of Italian paintings from the 14th to the 19th century. 
In the Belvidere gallery is the mosaic copy of Da Vinci’s 
Last .Supper, for wliich Napoleon engaged to pay 1.5,000 
zecchinos,and which was afterwards bought for the same 
sum by the late Emperor Francis H. ‘‘At Dresden, 
says Mr. Turnbull, “ the gallery comprises perhaps the 
grandest ensemble In Europe, hut is so neglected, so in- 
volved in gloom and dirt, as to afford too olten a tooling 
more akin to pain tlian to pleasure. At Berlin, the con- 
dition, care, and arrangement, are pcrft'ct, but the works 
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tlMmseltei are rarely first-rate specimens. The gallery a year U expended in the purchase of new works 
of Vienna is good alike in intrinsic excellonco, in order, and it receives, gratis, a copy of all works printed in 
and in condition. Of the museums TOnerally, as, indeed, Lower Austria. {Joum. qf Edncation, Statistical 

of roost of the institutions under the Austrian govern- Jtmrnal, 1841.) An observatory, and a botanic garden 
inent, the high and eminent excellence is their admirable are attached to this establishment. ’ 

adap^tion to practical utility. In those of other coun- The Polytechnic Institute, a handsome structure f.icltu' 
tries we had seen articles of greater individual rarity ; the gl.acis, was founded by the Emperor Francis in I8i(j 
entire assemblages of certain branches, more copious and to afford instruction in the practical sciences, arts, and 
complete ; but in no one were the various objects, to our commerce ; and a few years since had about 750 pupils 
apprehension, so ably and lucidly arranged, labelled, and .35 masters. Besides the ordinary branches of 
described, and exhibited, ns at Vienna; and this, too, in knowledge, the pupils are taught the history of cotn- 
a city where space and light are so defective. They arc merce, the knowledge of merchandize, mercantile lau 
ftilly exhibited to the public, during a convenient number and eorrespondonce, natural history and chemistry as 
of hours ; and the student has ample opportunity of fi»l- applied to commerce, drawing, mathematics, • for 
lowing up his researches therein, in connexion with which instruction the pupils pay only 3 fl. a montii.’aiKl 
lectures gratuitously afforded on the principjU branches for a small extra sum, are taught liadn, English, French’ 
of science.” {TuinbuU's Amtria, i. 2:16—23^.) and Italian. Among other collections, this schot)! luis a 

The Imperial arsenal h;is one of tlic richest armouries museum of the products of arts and manufactures, bodi 
in Euroj»e. In the upper rooms 150,000 stand of arms I Austrian and foreign, and a valuable library. 'I'he T/ic- 
are kept; and, besides a large store of weapons and ; »v.v///nMW, for the sons of the aristocracy, and the normal 
annour of different dates, wc have here the hnffcoat worn ' scliuol of St. Anne, were both established by Maria I’iu-. 
by Gnatavus Adolphus at tin* battle of Lutzen, the arms I resa. The form«*r was suppresse<l by Joseph 11., but ir- 
of Marlborough. Kngetie, Stahremberg, and Moutecmuli, ' stored by Francis; .and it lias now a library of ;to,(i(i(i 
numerous standards, the etunmons chain thrown across ■ printed vols., Ix'sid.'s MSS, and pampRlets. .losepi/n 
the Danube by the Turks in 1520. .Vc. The eity ar- i establl.shedboththoOri.iital Academy .and flu- 7.. ! 

senal is a tine building, constructed by the citizems at I the latter, an institution for the educai i-.n ui .im,) 
their own expense, aii<l h.i.s, with many <'uri«>.sities simil.ir ! geons, which b.as attached to it an hospital capable ol if. 
to the above, arms Mitlicient fur civic guards. ' een ing ! .‘200 pat ients, a (•oIli>eti«)n of anatomical lii,Mir.'s m 

The Imperial riding-school is also a hand.some edllicc by j wax. by Fontana, Xc. Besides these establislmiciits, \ i- 
Fisclicr of Frla(‘h, but lo>t among tin l-nililmgs of the 1 eniia lia.s a special seminary for the edncnlion of the >r. 
^hace. The Boyal St.dlung, in the oneirb. i. icing ihe | cul.ir <-lergy, a Froti-stant scmijiary, foiimicd in ls2l ; 'i 
Burg- thor, is a noble palace api»ropri ii-.l to the Itoy.il i military colleg.-.s, with nearly l.ObO, and It) minor esia- 
Htingarlan guard. j blishments for military ediu atioii. with nearly ‘b non |,,,| ; 

Vienna has five theatres; the principal are. the Hof- I an academy of Up- inie .iris for.d-ni 1 ..loo/.uii a iiiii< i. i 
theatre .attached to the palace, and that at th<‘ Kiirnthm r- j academy for 2'.(J .students ; be.side.s about hO inferiorpniiljc 
thor (Cnriri/Amn-g <//<’). The tirst is ilcvoted solely to sebooF. {Joitrn. oj Kduc., »{C.) In addition to the lihra- 
the performance of the regular (ierman tlram.i ; and,! lies already mentioned, the Archduke FharJes ha.s one 
though not the largest, is by far the finest the.itre in j of ^.'t.ooo \ol.s., I’rince Ideehten.steiu of 10,000, Frim c 
Vienna. It is both clean and well ligliteil, ami is sai<l j 5Ieitcrnjch of ‘23.f)00 do., Frinee Ji.sterliazy ot ‘ 20 ,(,(Ki (.x- 
somewhat to resemble Drury Lane. 'J'hc acting here is j dutiiMr ot many inferior colleclious. But wiili all ihcso 
at least equal to that .it Bi-rlin ; .and the performers hav«*, l appli.am;es for knowUnigia \ ienn.i catinot be considen'd 
after ten years’ service, a liands^me pension sigtled on { nuieh a resort of learning as of the tine arts. In jiaiiit- 
them for life by the g<orrnment, with an arinuify .alter ; ings she is. p»'rliaps. the riclu'st c.ipital of Furope. Tl.c 
their dcuith for their widows. {Stratin's (.u rmani/. ii. 1 g.dlcry of Frinn' l.iechti nsteiii consists of ‘25 sidi tidid 
2.53.) l‘he Kiirntliner-thor i.s the opcra-hou.sn of Vamna, 1 apartiiients, filled with e.\(inisite origin.'il.s <;f the It.ili.ai, 
and the singers and or«‘he-tra .ai«> unsurp.asix'd in (h r- , I'hunish, J-'iem h, and Dutcli masters, including th<'U 


many. This lionsc is very l.irge, having •■ix complete r<»w.N 
of boxes and a half circle next the [lit : hut Hie largest 
ttieatrc is one on the Wien. an()ropriated t<» equejtri.tti 
pieces, 'riie rcaily national theatre of the \ iennese is 
the Beym Caspcrl, in the Leopoldst.adt. This theatre, 
the Adcfphi or Arnin^u 0*oii<jur of Vienn.i, is ;ippro- 
priated to farcen, .and is the arena on who h the n.iti aial 
character is painted in the most lively e.>lours ami 
bro.-Klest manner. Here, .says Mr. .Strang, one circum- 
stance is noticeable, as indie. Hive of tin* powi'r <)f “ tin* 
milium,” even in Austria, 'IHie police, (hough <'xee«-d- 
ingly strict iu the regular theatres, are .said to trinA hunt 
■ at the political Jokes that arc frfvjueiuly i r.U'ked on this 
stage; while the p'l'se of the public is not uiifi einicntly 
felt here, by' sornew hat the san^^ im-ans as the old Ootiricil 
of Ten used to adopt ;it V’enice. through the tricks and 
colloquies of Punchinello. {Uermany in Ih. 31, ii. 2'»5, 
2.56.) 

Vienn.i h.is sever.il fiandsorr.e gates, the rhu fof which 
is the Burg-thor, near tiie jxalaci!; hut none is coinpar- , 
able for niagnilicetire to tin- Brandenburg gale, Berlin. , 
Indeed, every ohje^t bniught nmlcr public i»bvcrvation 
appears externally more splendol, eleg uit, .uid allractivir 
In the Prussian capital ; “yet it i.s merely as shad<»w to 
substance, for in \ ienn.i, behind dark walls, there is far 
more sterling value than in the finest p,d.iccs of its 
rival.” {Spmccr't Cn’rautny, yr , W, Ids.) \ 

Schools, Lihrarirs, (»'////< / /«•<, jyr, — \ ienna li.i.s a uni- 
versity, founded In Idd?. hut which was wholly re- 
modelled by Von .Swi»den iu the time of .Maria 'Phe- 
rota. It is rclehratetl on the iVintirient as a school of 
medicine, and is pnduhly atti tided by a greater numlter 
of ft*J»lents than any other (ierman university, except 
that of Kqrlln: in D.32 It had l.hl'.t jtmlents, of whom 
studied divinity, 3.32 law', bl'.f nietlii due nml sur- 
gery, and 450 philosophy, JUcc. (JtmrnaloJ Education, 
vol. lx.) 1 here are between 7«> and M) profe.ssors, 
all of whom are pai l by gttvernmf nt, .ind arc? neiiiier [ 
permitted to r»*ccive fe'-s on tiudr own .'wrount, nor ' 
to give private lessons. 'Fhe thi’ological, siirgtral, and 
veterinary courses are deliv.‘red gratuifomdy ; hut the 
•tudent has to pay a f e of iHflor. tahoul )/. IJs. 6r/.) ' 
for attendance on (ho lormres in pliilo*o]>hy, and of 
30 Bor. (21. 12s. Or/.) for .ittending tbos»' in medlciiif* and ; 
Jurisprudence. The whole amount of ilm moneys thiw ■ 
paid for tuitirm durijig the session Is fX(M-nd<Hl hi (ith>ends ^ 
to indigent students, .ind divided among tin*m, wiifiont ! 
r<ji^M>ce to their religious creeds, in aUovranes*s varying I 
from .50 to l.V) flor. (4/. lOs. to 13/. 10s, ). Nearly all the 
IfNr.tiires are delivered in the German language. Tim 
univertUy has a iilirary of ,-iUaro 100,000 vols., and IttO/, 


d'a'urrt’ of Itapli.K’l, Giud(», Hubemi, 5'aml\ck, Deiuini- 
! cldno, Gucrcino, (daude, S. Kom, I /arlo Dolce, Xc. 'Die 
j F.-.tci iiazy gallery cont.iins iipward.s of hbb pictures, nf 
I which .VI are by .Sptuu^h niastm )!, whose work.s arc ran ly 
I found out of .sp.‘iiii ; wkli a colicction of s( nlju iire.s, ia- 
! chiding works by (’anova ami 'i’lioi waldscn ; .Vi.uuo 
: cMigravitigs, \-c, (’ounts ('zernio, .'^chbnbori), Il.irr;i( li, 

I Lemberg, ami many otlier noblemen, have (rollect iuiis 
! of <‘hoU‘e paintings; and in tho palace of the ArclulMkc 
(’h.irlc.s is a collection of li)0,()i'0 engriiyings. The furc- 
I gfting g.illeries are all open to the public at stated times, 

' (Jtalbi, Essat sur U s Jiihliothcijues t/*’ f ’icnnc, pp, st- 
; 11 . 1 .) 

i III -statuary, .also (tlmugh not in public slalncs ol (.ch’- 
hrated men). Vienna is very rich. Canova's gron|) et 
, 'rhe.voiis killing the Centaur desc'rvcs especial iiu mien. 

( It was origuially intended by NapohMin to snnnmid the 
j grand arch at Vlilnn, hut is now placed in the I h(“seuni, 
.1 Doric (••inple, */n the Volks-garten, in imitati«»ii of the 
i teinpk* of 'Fheseus at .M-hens. “ 'J'liis group is of ( .ii- 
, rara marble. The hero is In the.-u t of gr.i.spmg with his 
left hand the throat <d tlie Centaur; while his right. ai tit, 
raised liehiml his helmeti'd he.id, clenches the club v iili 
wiiich ho prepare.s to inllict the fatal blow. Tla uhofe 

ciiar.u terof tlie group is in Canova's must effective . st} a'. 

(Turnhu//, i. 2i2.) . , 

i Hospitals and other Charitus. — Few capitals are 
ahuiidantiv furni-shed wil8 charittihlo institutmti!' - 
\'a:mia. “Many of the principal, as the general h<»pii. 
lioii.se of invalids, deaf and dimd) asyhmi, .'sc-i "* ' 
founded by JuM ph II. Tho gcner.il hospital is 
iiUildlog. r.ingp.l around 7 /S'pf pTf 

ln?il.«. It is sttid to receive annually from lO.bbb to i . 
patient*. It partly answer.^ tlie purpose ■ l -i oom'' '" 
there being separate hed-roorn.s, which, "'ih .,p. 

tendauce. uml c'very comfort necessary for tin 
within the reach ul persons of limil'-d i'*"""' ’', , .i/.ijc 
merit of a small sum daily. The ho>pii.il ol 
Brethren, pupporleii partly bv voluntary J’ J* 

I* a monastic jJhlabll.shment, but open ‘‘'iVp.J' .i of 
Turk*, ami Chri.stians of .ill iiorsuasions. D < ),.Ming 
Invalids is nimilar in ID kind to Chelsea ' ’k.jH .ge 
been foiindi d 8f>r 80d ohl soldier*. , AsDcrJtf- 

two large pictures of the Battle* of Ldpsic ‘ jj,,,! 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum I* 
those .imorig the pupils who evince Intelhg 

♦ I( may !»« remarked hem. (hnt (lure is 

toward* rd.gi»«i. I-Jernll..., (I.. VU-.m« « ‘ , I',' 

vwnm.m. Mr. '*tTiua tH-l,i»i*. lli-il 'her.- r.iv ■* 

lutrt *a‘ ill |*rn»vr in Au»tri»i to (iWer.ui i j,, 

UcIm.1’, provtakil U Iw not nccomiwuiMMl with oiuns* 
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afterward! employed In state affairs requiring secresy. 

There are schools for the blind, &c., and a lunatic asy- 
lum, which is, however, said to be not so well conduct^ 
as most of the other public establishments. Attached to 
the General Hospital are the maison <V accouchement 
and foundling hospital. In the former of these “not 
even the name of the applicant is demanded ; she may 
enter veiled or masked, and remain incog, the whole time 
she continues in the house ; she has merely to deliver a 
sealed paper to the superintendent, containing her name 
and real address, that, in the event of deatlj ensuing, her 
relations may be apprised of her fate.” {Spencer, IfKj.) 

The person who brings a child to the Foundling Hos- 
pit.al receives a ticket, by presenting which, the c.liild 
may at any time be reclaimed : if it be not taken away, 
it is, at the proper age, brought up to some employ- 
ment. It is probable that an institution of this kind 
may prevent a few ea.ses of infanticide ; but the mortality 
in this, as in all similar institutions, is quite excessive, 

.and there can be no doubt that it acts as a powerful 
incentive to vice and immorality. 

Commerce, Hotels, Shops, — Vienna is the great 
emporium of the Austrian provs. N. of the Alps, and an 
ini()ortant dCpot for the interchange of goods between E. 
and W. I'.uropo. According to Hecker, there were in 
Vienna, in 1834, 547 silk and velvet, and 340 cotton cloth 
inamifactnrers, 24 cotton-printing establishments, and 
inanycotton mills. The porcelain mannfaetnre of Vienna 
is among the most celebr.ated on the roufinent, ;uulit lias 
an iin))»'rial cannon foundry, and a mauufaetnre of small 
arms, saj<l to employ .500 workmen, taitlery, watches, 
and jewelh'ry, bronze and otlier metallic goods, ineer- 
schanm i)ipfs, musical instruments, paper, chemical j)ro- 
ducts, gloves, loatbor, hosiery, chocolate, and licpicnrs, 
aicr among the other principal products: it h.is several 
large printers and music engrjivers. Many of tin* most 
Wi'allhy mere.-intile houses belong to (;r<‘eks. ’The Na- 
tional Hank of Vienna. estahlishe«l during the Seven 
Vc.irs’ War, is divided into 51.(120 shares. In 18.37 it 
made a nett laotit of 3,013,303 florins, being at the rate 
of 77 florins a share. It di.scounts. ;i<lvances money <in 
plcdtrcs, negotiates bills of exchange, iS.c., and is said to 
lu! very well managed. 

'I'he hotels ;irc of two classes : living in those of first- 
rate cxcidletico costs about one third more than in Paris ; 
but those of the second class art: very good of tlndr kind. 

Jaidgings art! twice as dear in the city as in (he .solmrbs, 
where a room tolerably furnished maybe bad for (id. 
a month. Tht! eafes of this citv are not dccoratetl with 


the same splcntlour as those of I\iris, hot they an‘ tpiitc i historian Mailalh, 
:is much Ireqnentod, t)cing resortt'd to in the esen- | mineralogi!,t Mohs, 
ings by both sexes of tht! inidtll;* elas.ses, and at other ' ‘ 
times by gentlemen to jilay at billiards, or to smoke, 
whicii is not permitted in tlie streets. {Mtirrap's Hand’ 

Book, ^c.) 

From their number being limited by government, the 
profits realised in tlie cotfee-lionse.s are great, and tliey 
fretpiently b(*ar a valin’ so liigli, tliat Hnssell mentittns one 
oji the Graben. for the pritihgo belonging to which a 
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balls In the Jiedontensaal at the carnival and other tlrae«. 
They are, however, resorted to by great numbers of the 
middle and also of the upjier classes, and one of the prin- 
cipal, the Apollo Saal, can accommodate with ease 10,000 
persons. The music here is of a superior order, the cele- 
brated bands of Strauss and I.anncr, and othocs, little 
inferior, being constantly engaged. Mr. Ifusselr says, 
“ 'Phe Viennese take to themselves the reputation of being 
the most music.il public in Europe, and this i.s the only 
part of their character about which they display much 
jealousy or anxiety. So long as it is granted that they 
can produce among their citizens a greater number of 
decent performers on the violin or piano than any other 
capital, they have no earthly objection to have it said that 
they can likewise produce a greater number of blockheads 
and debauchees.” (Tortr, ^c., ii. 271.) Nearly all the 
grt!atcst modern composers, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
(ilnck, &c., have composed their best works in or near 
V ienna. 

Morals, Vienna has acquired the character of 
being the most dissolute capital in Europe. But without 
stopping to inquire whether it be entitled to this distinc- 
tion, it is, at all events, a most agreeable place for 
a stranger. A liveliness and honhommic pervades so- 
ciety ; in bustle and activity \ ienna rivals London and 
]*ans ; and tlu! pursuit of pleasure appears one of the 
main occupations of the great mass of the inhabs. The 
peace of the city is pn-served with the utmost care. The 
arrivals, di'partures, residences, ^•c. of strangers arc 
carefully noted; passjiorts are .strictly examined, and 
great care i.s taken that visiters shall show that they have 
(he me.ms of i)aying their way. With residents, how- 
ever, the police interfile but little, and never obtru- 
sively. Among the drawbacks on a residence here are, 
the furious liriving in the crowded thoroughfares, 
through which itedestrians have to wind their way 
among heajis of Uii l, the hewing of which is incessantly 
carried on before the doors of the h()use.s ; the great 
variability of the climate, and the ihdiflcrence of tlie 
wafer. 

Vienna is an archbishop’s see, the residence of the 
Froteslant superintendent for all the S.W. provs. of the 
empire, the seat of the high judicial tribunals, and cen- 
tral bureaux of the Austrian dom., of the court of appeal 
for (be archduchy of Austria, and the provincial go- 
vernment of the jnov, below the Emis. Though not in 
general famous as a seat of literature, it has, among 
many other associations, a literary society; of which 
Von Hammer, the Orientalist, the poet Grillparzcr, the 
till' novelist Caroline Pichlcr, the 
Ball)!. are members. Such is 
the inllnence of the censorsliip, that the city produces 
only two newspapers, and (hose worth little or nothing, 
with a few weekly sdentitic and fashionable papers, 
a monthly and a qnarti'rly journal. Tlie njiper classes 
speak I'higlish, French, and Italian almost as well as 
tiieir native language ; and the Times, (uilif^rianCs Mes- 
scoi'cr, the Editiburpli and (luarlcrly Bevieu'S, Athc- 
«</•/////, and other British and foreign journals, may he 


purchaser jiald imwaiiU l'•l■ 3 ul'o/. in addition to an extra- 1 had with but little dilliculty, 
vagant price for the house itself, (ii. 245.) \’ieiina is well I The environs are picturesque, but the roads around are 
supplied with provi.sions of all kinds, which arc generally ' very be.d. About 2 m. from the city is Schdnlirmin, the 
ch(‘ap. House rent is said to be lower than in Paris; favourite summer residence of the emperor. It stands 
servants’ wages are much less ; furniture is still cheaper ; in a large park, .slocked with deer and game of all 
anil a pair of good Hungarian c.arriago horses, the keep kinds, The palace, built by Maria Theresa, is a vast 
of which will cost about 30/. a year, may be bought for \ monotonous pile, but richly Curnisbed, and possesses 
40/. “No town exhibits such an appearance of people many interesting portr.iits of the Imperial family. It 
living amidst plenty, such an absence of iinrasi/ classes, [ was tw lee occupied by Napoleon : the treaty of 
and of any thing that can reprc.sent jioverty. The hackney I .Srbdnbrunu wni-s signed in it in isoq, and here the 
coaches are as neat, clean, and .show y a.s pri\ ate carriages; ■ Duke of Uelehstadt, son of Napoliam, died In 1832. 
the horses are generally in oxcellVnt condition. The 
shops, though in sueli narrow streets, are as dashin" as 
tho^e (jf London or Paris ; mid most of them have signs, 
with paintings almo.st wort!^ of museums, The book- 
sellers’ and picture 8ho])s are numerous and largo; and 


In the ground.s are the Glorieite, ,a largo columnar 
temple, from w’hich a line view is obtained ; a mena- 
peri*‘. a spliMuUd botanic conservatory and gardcn.s, with 
c.itmg-h'>n>i s. music and dancing-rooms, &c. for the 
jiublic. Not far from .Schdnbrunn are I.ackscnburg, 


besides the literaturo'of every state in (iermany, you may i Briihl, Baden, ike., frequented by pleasure parties from 
find many popular books and the principal engravings the metropolis, in much the same way as Ilichmoiid, 
published In England and France.” (Austria and Ihe Greenwich, nr St. ( loud. 

Austrians, i. 49, ,50.) ///V/u/y/.— Viiidabona w as remarkable in antiquity as 

Parks, Amusements, Sec. — The principal amusements the pl.ue where Marcus Aurelius expired. Jt was suc- 
of the Viennese are music, dancing, the theatres, and fro- j ciRs.sivclv taken by the Cloths and the Huns, and sub- 
quenting the Prater and other lino promenades which i sequently by Fharlemagne, w'ho placed it under the 
the city. The Prater, the 1 Ij'de Park or ('hamps ' government of the margraves of the K. part of his dom., 
J'dj'seesof this capitW. is handsomer than either, and may ! thence called Oe.ster-reich, and Austria. 1 he imirgraves, 
in fact be considered the finest public riark in Ftirope. It ■ afterwards dukes, held \ ienna till the middle ol the 13th 
is nearly 4 m. in length by half as much in breadth, being ; century, soon alter which it came into the possession of 
enclosed between 2 arms of the Danube. Be-sides the ' house of Hapsburg. In 1484, it was taken by the Hnn- 
lashionable drives, the Prater contains a great number of gariaiis, whose king, Mathias, made it the seat of lus 
coffee and icehouses, pavilions, shows, and is gene- ! court. Since the time of Maximilian 1., it has been 
rally filled with a throng of people, particularly on Sun- [ the usual residence of tlie archdukes of Austria, and em- 
dnys and holidays. The glacis is studded in a similar 1 perors of (Jermany. It was besieged by the 1 urks in 
manner with place.sofentertainment,and the A ugarten and i 1529 and \m -. on the first occasion it was relieved by 
Brigitten.au,both N. of the Danube, and theVolksgartcn, j Charles V., and on the second by John Sobieski of Po- 
wilhln the city, are promenades in much th* same style. I hand, who totally defeated the enemy benejith its \va Is. 
ine dancing saloons, or public ball rooms, are not in ge- In 1019 it was unsuecessfully blockaded by the Bohemian 
neral what can be CB\\cd fashionable places of amusement, Protestants. In 1797, it was threatened by the French, 
though the imperial family and higher nobility attend tho ' hut its siege was averteibby the peace of Lcoben. 1 liQ 
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French took it. however. In 1806 and 1809. The con- exiit. Here, alto, are several middle-age autlqultlei 
«reM which parcelled out Europe into Its modem sub- among which it the cathedral, considered one of the hJ 
oivisiont eat here from the 3d Nov. 1814 to the Uth June Gothic ediaces in France. It stands In an elevated nosi 
1815. It suffered greatly from the cholera In 1831 and tlon ; its grand entrance Is ornamented with sculptun s* 
1832. {Pezzl, Beschrcibttnjg von Wien; Berehaus i Oes^ and dank^ by two high towers ; the roof is supported bJ 
terr. ifat. Encyc. f Austria and the Austrians^ vol. i.; 48 lofty columns in the interior; the gallt?ries bav« 

JtusseFs Tour in Germany^ ii. 217 — 330.; Turnbull's (iothic balustrades : and it has a One monument of one of 
Austria^ i.; Spencer's Gernu and the Germans^ ii. 124— the archbishops of Vienne. The church of an ancient 
190.; Strang's Germany in 1831, ii. 225 — 353., &c.) abbey is also worth notice. The other principal build- 

VIENNE, a dep. ot France, reg. W., principally be- Ings are the cavalry barracks, college, hospital, work- 
tween the 46th and 47th degs. of N. lat., and long. 0 ° house, corn exchange, abattoir, and public library u if li 
and 1*^ E., having N. Indre-ct- Loire, E. Indre, S.E. HjDOOvoIs. ^ 

Haute-Vienne, S. Uhareute, and W. Deux Sevres. Area, Vienne has manufactures of woollen cloths, pasteboard 

676.000 hectares. Pop., in 1836. 282,731. It derives its iron and copper plates, Ac. ; and near it are some argent- 
name from the river Vienne, an. Vigenna^ which risses iferous lead mines producing about 1.5(^ quintals a year 
in t)ie dep. Creuse, and after traver^ng llante-Vienne*, of metal. It was aneitmtly a city of consequence, liaviiiL’ 
a part of Charente, Vienne, and Indre- et-Loire, at first been successively the cap. of the Allobroges ; of its prov’ 
in a W., and afterwards in a N. direction, enters the in Narbonnesc Gaul, under the Homans; and of tbc first 
Loire after a lengthened course. Its princpal afiiuents and second kingdoms of Burgundy : and in tin; early ag( s 
arc the Thorison, Issuirc, and Creuse from the E., and of Christianity, it was the see of the archbishop, primate 
the Briance, Valre, and Clain from the S. and W. of Gaul. It was united with Dauphiny to the I roiu b 
Limoges, Confolens, Chatelhcrault. Chlnon, &c., are dom. by Louis XI. The famous council, hold in l.jil 
on its oanks. Nearly all the other rivers of the dep. are which abolished the order of tlie Templars, met in this 
tributaries of the Vienne or of its affluents. Surface, town. (//«go, art. Js^re ; Dirt. Grog., S(c.) 

mostly level; but in the S., a chain of heights separates VIENNE (HAUTE), a dep. of I’r.nice, rcg. W 
the basin of the Loire from that of the Charente. The between lat. 45^ 2')' and 46^ 2.')' N., and long. 0^ .uiil 
•oil in the level ground is moderately good, but in the E., having N.W. and N. Vienne and Indre; K. 

S. it if thin and chalky. In 1834, the arable bands were Creuse ; .S.E., Correze ; S.W., Dordogne ; and \V., riiii- 
estlmated to comprise 413,1.31 hectare s ; pasture.^, 42.732 r#»nto. Area, .Vil,2G6 hectares. Top., in iH.'tfi, •j's’., nid 
do. ; vineyards, 28.744 do. ; wockIs, 8(I,372 do. ; and heaths, 'J'he surface is hilly, particularly in the E., and the im .ui 
wastes, Ac., 75,167 do. Wheat and oata .are the grains elevation of the ilep. is estimated at hetwemi Esnoand 
principally cultivated; rye and millet are raised for 1 ,‘K)0 ft. above the level of the .sea. The rivers, tlie prin 
home consumption ; hut in years of scarcity, chesnnts cipal of which are the \ ienn(' isre previous art.) and 
are a principal resource of the pop. From .5(10,(100 to the Garteinpe, with their tributaries, have generally 

700.000 hectol. wine are annually prodtioevl ; but, on a W. direclimi. 'I'he soil, being mostly CdinpoMil o'l 

the whole, its quality is inferior, and large quantities the det)ris of granite', and other primary rtu k.s, is, in 
are converted into con-rfe-tuV, frequently of great excel- general, of inferior fertility. In Ih31. the arable lands 
lence. The white w ines are the most extensively pro- were estimated to comprise 213,351 heetares ; p.i^turcK, 
duced; the red wines are ge*nerally trts-c> 'Ion's, durs, ct l 2 ‘.‘,v .)0 iio. ; wivovls, 3 h.8.'>h do. ; ami heativs, wastes. 

dpres i ils se gardent hfig-tanps, r( s'avtdiurcnt cn 03,214 ilo. Wheat is but little grown; its ]da(e in ini; 

vieiUissant : (m cn a vu qui conscreaunt nicore /ewr j supplied by rye, Imckwlicat, clusnuts, ami putatn. '. 
gualiie au bout de -iO ans. {JuHu n, p. 1.50.) A goo«l i Very little wine is grown. 'I’he i)asture lands are ((, 111 - 

many cattle are reared, ami the ahe<'p in some of the 1 paratively gootl ; ami, in 1830. tin* siieep in (he dep. wen- 

cantons are said to Ik* of a superior kind: tlie pro- j estimated at nearly GiO.uOO luad, ;ind the cattle at lls,(!i!i) 

duce of w’ool is estimated at d' O.ooo kilogr. a year. { vlo. The wool )»roduced in the dep. is, liowev er, 1 1 iii- 

About 45, (XK) hogs arc said to be annually export«‘il ; ferior quality. Itviral imUrstry of all kinds is vn ry h.ick.- 

from this dep., by way of the Atlantic purt.s. Bees j ward. In 183.5, of .5*J.7;J3 puqu rtie.s .subject to the roti- 

and poultry are exten.«lvely rearc*!!. In 183,5, of 120,518 ' tnh.fotieii re, wv.ra assessed at less ttiaii 5 fr. and 

profverties, subject to Ibe conlrih. fonen re, 72,.58<» were ! only 18 at l.fibO fr., and upwards. Tin; lim' iKdters’ ( lay 
assessed at less than 5 fr.. and 16,075 at from 6 to 10 at St. Yriex is, peihaps, tbe most valu.jble rd’ the 
ft.: the number of those assessed at l.OOi) fr,, or iif»- j mineral pnalucts ; there i.s a tin mine at Wintry, the 
wards, was only 46. The vicinity of Chat<‘lherauU pro- { only place In France at wliich that metal i.s louiul ; ami 
duces very superior lithogrm>hjo .stone; and marble, | cupper, iron, lead, antimony, manganese, coal, .S.c. are 
whetstone, millstone, Ac. are found in other p.arts of the mot w ith in greater or less abmidance. 'I'ln; inann- 
dep. Some Iron mines are wrought, and there arc nu- faefure f>f carlhonuaro is the most imporl.uif : and 
merouf iron forge.s. Chatcrlh\i;avdt has rather exti'usive among Ifj* other products arc iron and «'opper plali .s 
manufactures of fire-arms ; and cutlt7ry, lace, coarse cutlery, and other steel articles, n.ails, linen, woollen and 
woollen cloths and woollen yarn, paper," furs arul .-.kin^, <*(/ttoii yarn, coarse woollen < lolh>, pajw r. Jeittber li<it > 
biscuits, beer, and vinegar are among the* other gof»ds wooden shoes, Ac. It is estimated, that 15, bnO iiiliabv (d 
made in Vienne. 'I'his dep, is divided Into .5 arronds ; j thlsdep migrate annually as ma^on^. .saw y t r,', carp* nh i>, 
chief towns, Poitiers, the cap., (’hatelherault, Ulvray, Ac. into the deps. .Seine and Uh<-ne, and tin; ar.N( n.ili on 
London, and Montmoriilon. It sends .5 nierns. to the ! the W. coast. Haute Vienne is vliv ided into 4 atronJ.'-. , 
Chamber of l>eputies. Begistered electors, in 1838-,'ty, j cluef towns, Limoges, tim cap., Bellac. Ilo( be( djouait, 
1,790. 'foial public rf'Tcnue, in IS3I, 6,012,262 fr. Ac- I and St. Vricx. ItRcnd« 5 mem.s.t<)tlie('lianilM'r(d l'< - 
cording to the Dfcf. 6'cog., " I/mstruciion es( | puti«.'s. HegiRtcred ek-ctor.s, in l.ofin. f 

dans ce pays. I.e coracUrc doonnant des hubitnnu pa- i puldic revenue, iu 1831, 5,l(i3,<3t7 fr. {lingo, mis. itemo. 
raitiire Vtnsouctance et l'ifH:rtie : it* sunt inviuci/denieti/ j and Ifantr f'ienne ; French ((/fh ial Tables, .yc. ) 
altachis auje usages, et aux prCjugiS dc tears fn'res.” VIE IiZON’-\' I LLE, a town i)f France, (b p. J " 
{Uugo, art. Vienne ; Diet. Geograp/nque, .yc.) eap. cant., on the Kvre, near it.s junction \vitb the ( ber. 

ViKNSK (an. Vienna), a town of Franco, dep. IsOre, j iu a fcrtil.* ]>lain, ID in. N.W. Bourges. 1 ot>., ni i ». 

cap. arrond., on the Rhone, where it is joimal by th,? 1 4,1)80. It consists principally of one street, whi( livv<'!i < 
Cere, the former being here crossed by a suspendoii j be among the best in France, if furnished with lootwar-. 
bridge, 16 m. .S. by E. Lyons. Ibqn, in Ih.'IG, l4,tK)0 or, j {Guide du Vayageur, ^c. ) Jts hou.>es are mosti} s 
Inclmling its com,, I);,I84. “ \ ieune, situatiHl under a 1 It has manuf.icKires of woollen cioth.H, e.irtiici , 

high cliff, with the castle upon its summit, is a striking i and iron ware. Us castle was dcRtroyt d by ; 

and beautiful object in descending the river ; .and after of England in ll'.i2; and in l.’F)6, it vvas I” ‘H',' /! 
passing it, there Isa f>erfect union of the beautiful and the army of the Black Prince. {Diet, ueog. , b > 
tbe picturesque in Its scenery. It Is hurt* alsf>, .ibont 1| .yr.) ... 

league after passing Vienne, that the vineyards he »o VIGAN(LE), a towii i>f France, cp. t^ar'i i. . 
celebrated <or their produce of Cote.roUe." {Inghs'g rotid., on the Arre, a tributary ‘ -i 

Su>iixerland,S(C. n\).) A handsome quay stretches along W.N.W. Ni.sines. P(*p. in IH3(>, 4,f>8(). 
the Rhone : and the lower part of the town, on the high says that It is ohJ and ill built ; but according to t jj 
road between Lyons and M.trseilles, has broarl and wi*lU du Voi/aeeur,\t is the pleasantest and most . ^j„, 

built street*; but the rest of the thoroughfares, along tlie srnaU towns in the Uevt?nnc8, d”** J.* ori diiiiiib' 

the narrow valley of the (iere, and «ip steep <I(Tliviiie8, opulent hdiabs. of Nismg* and Montpellier r s ^ 
are 111 laid out, and lined generally with mc'an houses. the heats of hUinmer. Iu one ot .p V^sa.s ') 

VIenne has several remains of Roman buildings and erectevi a fine bronze statue ot the aiivi 

other antiquities. In the centre of the town is a temple iiatKe of the town. It h/w manufactures 
anciently ucdicatcd to Augustus and LI via, having a g(MKi silk hosiery, cotton yarn, a|‘d pape . g^jp^iuia, 

deal of resemblance to the Sfaison carrec at Nismes. VIGEVANO, a town of N. Italy, jyiora, 

though not in such gevod prescrv-atlon. It has Uren Used dfv. Novara, prov. Lonielllna, cap. tna ..’iia. I’l'P** 
for a church, a ciulnhouse, and a tribunal of commerce, near the Ticino, and 14 in. S.b.E- .‘...ims a sab*' 
and is now appropriated to a museum of antiquities. 1838, 1.5.221. Ils site is elevated, auu . ^ ',j,jcasilc, 

Outside the town, and in much Iwlter preservation, is a bnous climain. It is enclosoil by '"’'‘'J''*; gnrroundeil 
fiyramidal monument nearly 4.5 ft. in height, and an- a cathedral, which stands in a bai racks >'> 

t>ar«ntlv a tmnh. The truces of a hrldi/e aernss the shies liv areailes. one of the l)C»t ca • • ,..„„.rniOCUt 
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pAwn-bank, ft communal college, and a sanatorium, esta- 
blished in 1832. Near it is a large and handsome Domi- 
nican convent. The town has manufactures of silk stuffs, 
hats, soap, macaroni, &c. ; two annual fairs of 8 days 
each, and markets twice a week. Tins town gave birth 
to Francis Sforza II.,. duke of Milan, and is much in- 
debted to tlie munificence of the Sforza family. Under 
the French it was tin; cap. of an arrond., in the dep. of 
Agogiia. {Hnmpoldi, S(c.) 

VILLA-KEAL, a town of Spain, in Valencia, prov. 
Castellon de la Plana, on the Mljares, hero crossed by a 
fine bridge of 13 arches, within about 4 m. of the sea, and 
3:i m. N.N.E. Valencia. Pop., according to Mifiano, 
about 8,000. It originated in a country palace of James 
1., king of Aragon. It has one regular and well-built 
street ; several religiou.s edifices, a prison, a large sul)- 
nrb, and some silk and woollen manutactJires, distilleries, 
&c. It was formerly fortified, and in tlie War of tlic Suc- 
cession was garrisoned for the archduko Charles ; but, 
having been taken by the troops of Philip V., in 1700, its 
defensive works and most of its buildings were destroyed, 
and great part of its inhabs. put to tlip sword. 

The town of the ^ame name in Portugal, prov, Tras- 
os-Montes, cap. Comarca, is said by Mifiano to have 
4,100 inlial>8. (Dice. (T Esp., S(c. ; Mod. Trav.) 

VILLA-KICA, a town of llrazil, cap. of the prov. 
Minas-Geraes, on tlie Ouro-preto, by which it is inter- 
sected, and which is here crossed by four stone bridges, 
I'JOm. N.N.W. Rio Janeiro; bit. '2(P ‘25' 30'' S., long. 
43*^ 19' 33" W. Pop. uncertain, fiuctuating with the 
state of the mines ; in the early p.irt of the pn*sent cen- 
tury it was estimated at ‘20,000, principally whites, but i.s 
now, probably, a good deal le.ss. It occupies an elevated 
site, but it has no vi'ry striking appro.ich ; nor, on a 
nearer view, does it present to the vyc of a traveller any 
oliject corresponding with the gratnlenr of its name. It 
is situated on the declivity <if a iiigli mountain, forming 
part of an immense I'haiii. Most of tlie streets range in 
parallel rows .’dong the side of tlx* mountain, being crossed 
by othijrs leading up the acclivity. Tliesi* have numerous 
l-nhlic fiuintaius, ami tlie town generally is admirably sup- 
pliiil viijli water, Hhicii is coiiveuiently conducted into 
almost every house. ( Mairc'g lirnxil, p. 93H,, Ac.) 'Fix} 
streets are ill-navcd ; but there an* many goo<I houses tvio 
6tori<*s in height, built of stone, tiled, and w hitewashed. 
Till! governor’s residence, the town-ball, '2 par. cliuiche.s, 
miiiierous chapels, the mint, college, and tlieatre, were, a 
few years ago, the principal edifices. Some of these are 
superior to the public buiblings in most other parts of 
Brazd, 'J’he governor’s house commands a vi<*w of 
nearly the w hole town ; and in its front is an open .space 
surrounded by a sort of parapet, on wliieh a few* bra.ss 
swivel.s are mounted. Several of tin* clinrches, Ac. arc 
richly ornamented. Tlie mint is in ilie low <*r part of tin* 
town, attached to tlie treasury and custom-iiousc. 'I’he 
climate of Villa Rica, owing to its elevated situation, is 
very .agreeable; the usual range of tlx* thennoiix t(‘r is 
from (>4*^ to 80"^ Fah. in summer, and from ds*-* to in 
winter. Thunder-storms, tlmugh common, are not vio- 
lent. The gardens here, which extend in rai.sed terraces 
along the side of the inouniain, prodiua* excellent kitchen 
vegetables ; but beyond these, the vicinity of tlie tow n. 
notwithstanding its fertility, Is wliolly uiu ultivated, and 
the cattle and other stock are alloweil to pasture at ran- 
dom. 'I’he markets are accordingly ill supplieil ; and 
when Mawe visited the country, most sorts of provisions 
and vegetables hronglit a very high price, 'i’he inliab.s., 

^ct, are chietly interested in mining specnbitiou.s ;Villa 
Rica being, or, at all events, having been, tlie lx*adquar- 
tors of the gold-mining district of Brazil. Tlie nu-tal, 
found in the mountain on which the town is built, is im- 
bedded in a matrix of slaty clav scliist resting on granite, 
gneiss, or sandstone. Bars of tliis valuable product, with 
precious stones, cotton, bides, marmalade, elieese, Ac. are 
sent to Rio, where they are exchaugeii for .slaves, niaiui- 
goods, w'lnes, hums, Ac. Owing, however, to 
f . .g off in tile productiveness of tlie mines, this 

trade is now much less considerable than fornmrl v. Tin* 
goldsmith trade l.s prohibited in Villa Rica; but almost 
an other handicrafts are carried on. 'I’liere arc al.so m.i- 
nulactureB of gunpowder, hats, jiottery, Ac. 'I'lie inhabs. 
generally depend on mining ; and in cunsi ipnMiee of tlx* 
uncertain, hazardous nature of tix ir emplovnmiit, w liicii 
declined, they are very generaflv idle, jioor, 
yid dissolute. ( Mod, Trav. xxix. ; Mawe's BraxH j Diet. 
Gcog.,Ac.) 

poy town of Fiance, ilep. Avevron, 

PP- i on the Aveyron, ‘20 m. W. Rhode/,. 'Fop. 
/iL. ’u> It is well built: four parallel 

w I divide the town Into nine parts, be.sidos 
Ti *^*'^®*'*il suburbs interspersed with plantations. 

collegiate church, and tne iiospital, formerly a - 
building, are romarkablo specimens of Gothic 
public cstablishmenti comprise a 
tinn P’ * iihrary, museum, and club, or subscrip- ! 

u n rooms. The principal manufactures consist of linens 

u copper wares ; it ims« also, a cotislderabk* trade in 
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corn, cattle, and other rural produce, and 12 annual 
fairs. 

Another town of the same name is the cap. of an ar- 
rond. in the dep. of the Rhone, on the Saone, 17 m. 
N.N.W. Lyons. Pop. in 1830,7, .5r.3. It consists chiellv 
of one very long and wide street, is well Imilt, an#l has 
agreeable environs. Its manufactures consist principally 
of linen fabrics, cotton, thread, and leather, in which 
article.s, with the addition of wine, cattle, hemp, flax, 
hempen cloths, Ac., it ha.s a brisk traile with other towns 
in tlie S. of France. Near it are some Icad-niiucs, which 
were wrought under the Romans. {IIugo,S)C.) 

VILLEN A (an. Turhula. or Arbacula), a town of 
►Spain, prov. Murcia, cap. distr., in a fine plain, 3‘2 m. 
In.W. Alicante. l*on, about 10,000, Ingli.s says, “ It has 
its rock, castle, and liuerta, an<l is a place of some size, 
with several convents and churches. 'I’iie vine is exten- 
sively grown upon the lower acclivities of the neigh- 
bouring sierra, and is almost all converted into brandy. 
The pop. of this town afipcared to me to present a sin- 
gularly disreputable aiipearance ; beggarly, idle, ragged, 
and rullian-likc.” (Spain m 1830, ii. ‘239.) Villena gives 
title to a marquis, whose palace, a town-hall, ‘2 cliurches, 
many chapel.s and convents, an hospital, and some bar- 
racks are its jiriiicipal edifices. It has some soap fat^to- 
ries ; and in the neighbouring marshes a good deal of salt 
is made. (Miiiano, Ac.) 

VI .N CE N N E.S, a town of France, dep. Seine, cap. cant, 
on tlie road to (’i)ulommiers. within a short distance of 
Paris. Pop., in ls3(i, 2,82.5. Vincennes ow’cs its origin to 
Pliiiip Angustu.s, wlio surrounded the wood of its name 
with walls, and Imilt at one of its extremities a royal re- 
sidence, on the .site of w liicli, in 13.39, the present" ca.stlc 
was erected. Thi.s castle eontinued to he a place of re- 
sort for the Frencli kings till the time of Louis XI.,’w!icn 
it was m.ade a stati* prison, a th stinalion wiiicli it re- 
taiiu'd. with little intermission, till 1784 ; tlie great Gondt'*, 
Diderot, and Miraiiean, having lieeii among the number 
of tliose confined witliin its walls. I 'ndi'r Napoleon it 
a'raiii si'rved the same jiurposi*, ami liere. ou the ‘21st of 
March, 1801, the Duke d’Knghien was shot. The castle 
of Viiiceun<‘.s is of an oblong form, about 3fi0 yards in 
length by 210 in hrr.adtli, Mirroutuleil by dry ditclics, 
ami entered by two drawbridges. 'I'lie kei*p is a square 
touer. five .stories in heigiit, witii four turrets, ami a bal- 
cony outride tlx* fi'iirlh story. 'I’he chapel, founded by 
Cliarles V., in I37'.>, but mostly rebuilt under liis suc- 
cessors, is a ricli Gothic ediliia*', with some tine stained 
gla.ss. 'riic anir royalc is surrounded by modern build- 
ings, in which are some well fnrnisiied apartments, and 
a large collection of arms. In the fosse, a plain column 
of red gr.anite. on a foot of black marble, and bearing 
the inscription, “ ///> crcid/l."' points out the .spot where 
tlx* Duke d’ l-'.nghi(*ii nx't his fate*. 'I'lie wood of V'in- 
eeiines, comprising ahonl l.MH) acres, is, with the town, u 
good de.al resort<'d to l)v tlie Parisians on lioliilays, par- 
ticularly tlx*/e/e rfrouitii', oil tlie loth of August. {Guide 
du for/i.-'ie’ir cu I'runre ; Ihijio ; So'.) 

VlN't’KNT (Sr.). one of the \V. India idands, be- 
longing to (’.re.it Prit.iin, in the ei nlre of the Vimlward 
group, ahouf I.tf . 1.3" 10' N’., ami l*Mg. fid" 37' W., 21 m. 
.S.S.W. .St. I.m ia, .iml 108 in. \V. Ifarbadoi'S. It is of an 
elliptical sliape, 17 m. in Icngtii, ami from 7 to 8 in. in 
nu-an hromltli. A rea, al)(»nt 8,3.(d0 acres. Pop , by last 
c<*nsus, gfi.id.'t ; of whom 22, 907 were l)lacks. 'I'he centre 
of the island is occnpietl !-v a lofty range of monntain.s, 
which ill some parts attain the height of 4.00(Mt. ; but 
the imnintaiiis decline rapidly towards the sea; and 
tliere are some considcrahle and wcll-wati'red valleys, 
the .soil of which, con.sisting of a line black mould of 
sand ami clay, is especially adapted lor the cnituro ot 
sugar. In the upp<*r grounds the soil i.s liglit and sandy. 
St. Vincent is of volcanic origin, and a tremendous erup- 
tion of one of its niouiitaiiis, in 1812, occasioned great 
mi.seliief. 'I'hc nmuiitains are clothed from tlicir base to 
Iheir siiiiimits with immense lorcst trees; but the 
ground liaving every where the advantage of a gradual 
slope, and tiu'rc being little jungle or biush-wmxl, ven- 
tilation is not imiieded. 'I’he valleys a1.so arc sntficicntiy 
w idc. and free from cxcessivi* vcgitatioii, to g^ve a healthy 
character even to the uncultivateil portioiml the island ; 
ami there is little swampy ground, except in a lew ^ilace.s 
near tin* .sea. Only about one-third part ol its snrlace is 
under cultivation. 'I'lic atmosphere is generally humid, 
ami the dew.s heavy; hut notwitlistanduig ht. Vin- 
cent is justly considered one of the most healtliy ol the 
\V. India islands. {Tutlocfis Hep.) Wo .subjoin 
AN Account of tlie Principal Articles of Produce Im- 

i.orted into the U. Kingdom from St. \ inceut during 


Articles. 1 1839. 

1810. 

1811. 

Sugar, - cwts. 151,8911 
IVfDllihsVSi • CWlS* 3i »()*'> 1 

Hum, . ualls. 18y,i;'J7 

ColUv, • H 

Cocoa, - • diO 

101,020 

ICj.'.SO 

(i99 

fi.122 

no, '205 
.3l,5.S7 
h8,99;» 

*1^8 



890 VINCENT (CAPE ST.). VIllGINIA. 

The government is vested in a governor, a council of j centre of this state to Chesapeake bay, being navigahU* 
12, and an assembly of lU mcms. Keproscntatlves of the for vessels of HO tons to Richmond, 100 m. from its 
House of Assembly must have an income of 300/. a year, j mouth. Over one of its nflliients, about 25 m. N.w. 
or, if representing the town of Kingston, a house in that [ I.ynchburg, is a stupendous natural bridge, 00 feet in 
town of the yearly value of 100/. Klectors must possess , length, across n chasm above 200 feet In depth. Mr. J|.f. 
a fre^old ol 10 aeres, worth 20/. a year in Kingston, or ferson says, that it is impossible for the emotions arisiur^ 
10/. a year elsewhere. St. Vincent, witii its dependency, , from the .sublime to be felt more Intensely than by (liis 
the firenadines, is divided ijito 0 pars. Kingston, the spectacle, looking from the b»)ttom of the chasm. “ So 
cap. lies at tiie luntoju of a bay, near the S. W. extremity tioantiful an areli, so elevated, so light, and springing as 
of the island, with an amphitiieatre of wooded hills In it were, up to heaven it must be seen to be d^ sci ibed." 
its rear. Tiie troops, amounting to nearly 000 men, aro (Sote's, 36.) The Koanoke lies partly wiliiiii the 
nrincipally quartered at I'orl Charlotte, on a very steep state ; the Kappahaiinoc, York, and Nottawav, are the 
hill, about Ij m, N.W. the town, and G<H) ft. above the other principal streams on the Atlantic .side. 'Mi,, 
level of the sea. chief atllnent of the Ohio is the tJreat Kenliawali. wi.u i, 

St. \'inc«‘nt was discoveri'd by Columbus, but was in- risers in N. Carolina, joins tlu> Oliio at roiiu ri. i..,i.i in 
habited only by t’ariljs till tlw' latter part of the 17tli Virginia, ami is navigal)le to ('barleston, 60 in. frum ifs 
century, ulien a .*>l.ave siiip from (Juinea h.aving rim inontb. Darliy says, tliat “ V'irgini.i. next to Ceot-j.i.i 
ashore on the island the blacks mostly cscapcii, and sot- and Illinois, l»a.s tlic gn-atest range of lut. of any ot the 
tling here btanuu * in the sequel the nio>t formidable IJ. .States, and it may be doubted if it do not exceed ( \en 

enemies of tiie C.iribs. It Mibseijuently fell into the (b;orgia in extremes of feni|ieratnre. 'I'he counties mi 
hands of the Trench, who ceittal it to tlu* Knglish in (he (^bcsape.ike are inucli warmer than liu st* in tlw in- 
1763. In 1771'. if was re-capturc*l by tlu* I'rencb ; but it terior, as is strongly manifested in tiieir vi'getation. ’ 
reverted, in 1 “‘<-5, to < i reat IJntain. 'Dm . •.uni au.irded, ,^s reg.irds .surface and soil, X'irginia niav in* (iivi(i((( 
in IS.'l.a, for the m.murni'iNion of the slaves in .St. \’tu- int'i 4 sections. 'I'be 1'., or se.i-bi i.ird si'ction, < \t- ini- 
cent atnomitcd to l^lll.run/s's West Imfi.a ; ing .about KX) m, inland, or tf> tlie head of ih.. tihr 

TuUuch' s /it'/), on /Ac Jlt'oUh r/ //o’ T)'vof)S in ilu' IT. waters, i.s geiier.illy low and levi ). but sandy and inii.ni- 
Jtuiirs ; /\tt /. Ptioors . duetive, parts of It being nn re s^vanips. and exhihitinu'^ 

V1,\(.’KNT S i .'i, thr S.rr)'U'n Prootrnforin/n aliiiost as ilesolate an appearaia*,. as the nine b o ren. of 

of tlu* ancients, a promontory forming tin- .S.W. extre- New .Iers*-y. Tin* sei-ond sec I ion, wliieV, inelinh ■; the 
inity of P(*rtug.al, prov. .\lgarve, Ipt m. .S. la'stion, country lt«-twc<n the l.itter tmd t lie llliie Moina.cins is, 
lat. 37 ' 2' .’>4" S'.. long, s .'I'c' W. 'Diis rape is ee. j>erh.ips, (he most produet ivt* ; tin* alluvial I.eeU alon.: 
Icbratcd in naval history for tlie great victory gaim-d tlie rivers in this part of the state arc*, for tin- most p ii ). 
in its vicinity i>n tin* 1 llli of lo-brue.ry, I7'.'7. by tin' llri- vc-ry line; those of J.ann'.s’ rivc*r especially lieinr le 
tish under Sir John .fc*i \ is, o\5r a Spanisli (leet. m;n kalde for tln-ir fcrl ility. 'Die third sc'ction inchulr. 

'I'he Briti.sh tleel comjirisc'd otil\ 15, w lierc-.i'- that of tiie (lie vall<*y between (he Hluc* ridge and the .A llegliaio 
•Spaniards amounted (*> 27 sail of tlu* line. Hot not- Mountains, and, tiiougb in p.irt s liroken by iiiount.ims, 

with.st.andiug this di. e n ity, tin* latter were completely has a great dc‘.il of tiia* fi*r(ih* l.iiid. The iiiurl li sectinn 

ilet'eated. \sitii the lo,<s of two sliips of IPi, •>ne of isl, :iml iiu-lmles (he couidry between the .Mlcg'niiiy chain aiul 
one of 74 guns. The \jctorious tidmiral. in acKnow- tbeOldo; this portion js in general wild and hi(ik<ii, 
ledgment of his g tlfantry .and success, was clev.itcd to ami is in gre-it part covered by prjm.Tv.d (orcsts. Ihit it 
the peerage Icy llu* title of |•■.,ai 1 St. Vinec-nt. also contains large- tracts of line with v;id deposils 

VIUK, a town of Tram c*, dep. CaUadcs, caj>. .arrond. of I'oal, iroostoin*, salt, .Xe. 
ne.ar tice source of f In* rever of Us ow II n.ime. .'15 m. .S. \V. 'i'in- wiie.it oi Xirgmia is inrerlor. but maize, fc't- 
C'a»m. Pop. in |''.'16, < x. eenmn.. T.2^Kh It is weil-lmilt, ton, toliacco, and iimm roiis fruil.s attain to jicn I c t leii, 

prtocipallv on (In* cl. eliNitv of ,i loll, on tin* summit of In Dio, (lie oiJIei.il n-turiis state*, tliat 'ipwanis oi .'il 

which i.-i tin* Tou.id.'iiig .Vsylmn. and at tin* b;is»* tin* g,.. million liii.siieb, mai/c* w ‘i-.* reape.l in this state, hein j 
ncral ho.spital ; on tin* as> ent. among oiher buiMings, more than w as produced in any etliei state of tin* Tnieii. 
are the conrt-iion.Sc*. siro-pref.-vlure. town-li ill. ami new except I’enness, : durin r the satne yt'.tr, tlnTc were a! o 
prison, with a liaii bi'ine spi.ne. In lhe<niiild!e ;i;’<>s, rc-aned |o,om;,(.o:> ini-liels wheat, and I 1. 1 2 l.poo hnslu I • 
Vir«,i lia-1 a ca.tle, of W iiieh 'Omc' remains stiil exist ; tint oafs. Tobaec o i-.. Imw ever, tin* pi imiiiai eiep in Ih.- I’, 
the gre.itc'f part of its site is oecipic’d by (In* town-bail part of tin* v.-ge. wie rc-, in DIP, the prodnee is siat’ d ta 
and pJanfe d promt o i l**. 'J'iie prineiical cfnirc l» is a b i-.-e Ik-i'M 7 1.157,' i o los,, t,r more ttiaii iiail' the entire 
line <Jofhie taiilding. .A gj-iMt .leal of a- tivif y prev.iils in (jointitv prodo- < el m (ice I'eiii.n. 

Vire, w fiich h is ni.imifac lures oi i-oarse and fine wool- Jc tl'Tson. in hi' Not' s mi \ ir.;inia, one* cef tlie ahic -t 
lens, woollen yarn, paper itf ail knid.s. m- .ib-s, and otin-r w oi ks of its el.o.s that has e\ r-r Ifi . n pnlili died, spcx.ks in 
steel articies, horn .arth ie.s, V/yc., witii ( ouierie.s and \ cry dt-p-ir.i amir terms oi tie* eiilture of toll ice i. If * 
fulling mills. It lias tntainals of jirimary jnnsdieti.ni. .sa\ ' *• llcat it i' ‘uit dile ooly f-r the* very liiii't land , 
and commerce, a ihamber ft! nianufa' tnrc.s. council of whic iiit rajd.i)\ i*np oven-h’ that it *' is productive 'd' 
fj;-K</’-/;oeim.-*, communal college, and piPilic libr.iry. inhiote w reti tcediif's-,” a>ul fli.it the iiidiv idti ils cne.ig ' l 
Ifllh.-imc l, and some oltn r eniim nt per'Oij igi s, were ii.l- in it “are in a c cupiii nd state of excnt'oii, hej'nni lie* 
tive.4 of \’ire. ( ////e^ art. I'tiliutrl.n ; Dirt. Uni t/.) powers of nature* to support.'* ( ,Vii/.’.y, .kc., p. 27''. 'd. 

V IlK ; IN l.\, oucoc (he states cornpri.sed in (in* n-public I.omI 17‘v7.) Trofiahly this statement may be .i litth* 

of U. States, being tin* most ext«-nstve in tlielhiion, o\ ercliai ged, bnttlic re.eanbenocioiditofitsheiiigMih- 
on tiie -Atiaritie. betw ecu lal ' and b) N'.. and long, slanti.illy .n cur.-itc* ; and, in tac't, the cnKurc' of lohu' t'i 
77‘-' and Hi'*' W'., having N. atid N K. Tennsylvani.i .'ind in this .state ir.s, for .a b iigthem-d peraal, been cithi r 
Maryland, froni wliieii last it is sep;irate<i by the Totomae. sta'ion ary or ic tiogradc, 

N. VV. Ohio, th(* river <>f tin* s.nne name forming tin* • rin* c-cilture of eotlon is rarriecl on to some, tliout-'li 
l»'tn(lary, W, Kentucky, .S, 'renim'S.-c .mil N. t '.'ir'>lin,i, to no great, exti'ot ; tin* (jii.-mtity prodnc'ed in IHIO lie ing 
and f*!. Chesapeake bay and (iie .-Vtlantic. I.'TigtIi, F. to .stated at |p, 767 .<X'<i lbs. ; .some wim* is m.'ule ; aiicl siii.cH 
W., about .'l.'X) rn. ; a\ crag*- I rc-adth, neailv 2' 0 m. ,\r< a qu. unities of sugar an* obtained, partly troin tin* t'anc*. 
estimated at about fei.PMl .sq. ni. Toi>. in Dio, |.g:;p,7'.»7, and |c.irtly trom the m.iple, ( lirttt) ns 4 tnil. r Ct nsn^ >[! 
of whom 41S,2S7 w ere slaves. 'I'he Ail<*ghany, IJiuc*, .ni'l Dio. ) .Agrieniture in most parts of the state is in a V''i.v 
other moontains traverse this state from N. to S. in 'C ve- depiC'sed ai.d backwanl slate; and tlie crops an' v.'tv 
ral parallel r.mges, forming it.scr*ntrr? into a tabb* land, interior, compared to wbat tiiey miglit be uiuierad'h 
which in some p.'irts ri'e.s to in*arly 6.(XK; fc'ei in height, ferent sys(*m. I.ainl that Ins lieen clean’d is n'ti e‘> 
The western portion of tin* state U also very mountaim-ii.s. rropj.ed wiiliont infermis.^ion or manure till it h c^- 
““'i’be extreme western p.-irt is, indeed, eomposetl of a h.ansfed, when it is left to recover it.self. Flsevvlun 
congeries of bills w idi alluvi.il bratoms ; buttle* ai toal the t/iirr s/uft .systr ni frequently prevail.s, by wlm’l' 
mountain ridges encro.a' h so near Ohio river, and the hills crop of m;ii/.e in om* year i.s su* c( <*ded by one of 

are in thernTejves so gener.'tily abrupt and lofty ;j.s to give ry<*. or oats in the 'next; and tins not by '5 

an alpine appearance to the country, ”( //a C. .S/i/b’#, but by a \e.ir of rest, during which weeds ' 

616.) ' herbage, tlie 'pmPaneon.s produce of tin* ,,”j- 

'fho rivers may l>e diiider! »nt/»tli.ose that flow into the scanty .snb-ils*- nee to a few h.ilf-fed cuttle. j'.,,. 

Atlantic, .and (bo«e (h-u join the Ohio. riii; Fotoimic the country, however, and especial')' on . ..,ni 

rises in lat. T2' N. ; it tlowo at first N F. toaDmt 1 d. .some biiproveiiicids li.ave lieen tnadc m agricnitti ‘ 

S . , nnt\ thence in a S, 1'.. dircetion into (’In-'a W. of the mountain.s along the Ohio are some we ^ 

peake hay, wliich It enters 7d m,, in a direct line, below g.ateii meadows. In ISPi, the shuk of c-Utic '■ 

Washington, .after a roiir«e of id>o(it .'J6<) m. It r* reives in.ili'cl nt about a million hcail, and (u sheep at ’*,,.,n(ity 
its principal aflluent. thi* .S|-,eijamb»ah, frotn tJie .s.W'.. at tlie produce of wool was about 3,()f)6,<)(X) Ibc, .i q ‘ 
the celebrate 1 mountai i-jM*-* of Harper’s T' lry, w Ilf rc It inferior only to liiat produced m 

break* through the Hbu; Mountain-, .amid tin; mineral riches of Virginia are <if intd-r.ib ,,i the W , 

gr«nde«t scenery of tlm U, .S(;it»*s. Th" lOTfonme Is na- foal is very widely dltVnsed ; the hituiliinui s < 

vigalih; for ships of any hurfheji to .Alexandri.x, upwards and the sernl-bitumlnou.s and placf*' 

nf lOfi m. from its mouth, being the nio-t distant point of the mountains. The i'*’’*** „es witu 

from the ocs'ttu to which ship,* of w,ar can be navigated in from •'10 to W ft. lliick, ami alterti.'uo so 1 

thr Interior of tho Tniim. Jiujics, river, on which the tieiise beds of iron ore. The coal m 

rap. of Virginia is built, tiiicft in and Hows thro’,i;;li the h.isiti Is r.'ilhcr extensively wrought, a t 



VIRGINIA. 

at New Carron furnish considerable quantities of 
iron. Gypsum, magnesia, alum, and petroleum, arc 
among the mineral products; and from lH‘29 to IK40 
gold to the value of 578,595 dollars was sent to the 
Tiiint of the U. States. The region, including .Spot- 
sylvania and some other counties, where the gold is 
loumi, abounds in quartz, containing cubes of .sul- 
phtiret of iron, often partly or totally decompoKcd, 
the cells of which are someliincvs (Hied with gold. The 
laltcr is found also on the surface, esjiecially (*f slate, 
and in its fissures. Tlie metal is obtained by filtration, 
or washing the earth, and by an amalgam of quicksilver. 
On the whole, however, the scart h alter gold here, as in 
iiiO't otiicr parts of the U. State's, lias not been very 
productive, and it is doubtful whether it will ever la- of 
any importance. 'I'here are numerous salt, and other 
mineral, springs ; th»)se on tlie Kenhawali furnishing 
Hiimially about :i, («)(), 000 bushels salt. 

I'he manufVietures of Virginia are unimportant ; but 
Iliehnioiul and Lynchburg are commerrial towns of some 
oniineiiee. The value of the imports from foreign states ' 
Ourimr the year ending the .'loth .Sejit., l'<4t), amounted ' 
to (idlls., and that of tlu' exports during tlie .saim* ; 

vear to l,7iH,‘2i?0 do. 'i'lie lio.ird of publie works in this | 
Mate li.nl, in iHiiri, a fund of ll,2'.i.'l,0(i() dolls., ami has : 
elfected some valualile internal improvenu'uts. 'I’lie , 
Votomae is coiineeled with the Loanoke by railways 
tlirongh I'reilerieksburg. Hii-hmoml, luid 1‘etersburg, 1 
Jormmga lim’ 1,07 m. in length : a lin<‘ 13 m. in length ! 
('Xtemls from lliehmoml to tlie ( 'lieslt’riield coal mines; | 
ami anothei- line is intended, and is probalily in jirogress. ; 
to couneel [.ynelibnrg with the 'I’enm'ssi'C' line aeros^ ; 
the AKeuhanv mountains. Si'veral eanals .are conipletoil ; | 
the ptincipal being tlie James’ river and Kenhawah ; 
c.'uial, 1 Vo m. in length. { 

The iires'mt form of government, adopted in 
vesits the legislative autiiority in a General .Assmolilv, ! 
el>n^islin'r of .a Senate ot .’*1] meins., eho'cn juery l \e.ars, : 
,md .a llou'-e of Delegatt's of i:t f niemsr elected .mnu dly. 
'I'Im' (•overiior and (aiulicii of .Sf.ale aia' rhosi'ii eviiy 

3 years. 'J'he right of sndVage is exereisi-d by every ' 
white male l itizen of lull age po.sses.sing IVeelioM j.ro- ' 
perty to th(> value of ‘J.A dolls., or luuing a reversiomaiy j 
title to land of the valiUMif .hO dolL., and wlm has been a ■ 
liouseholdf'r for I'J months previously to th<‘ election. ’ 
Th(! Geiieial .Assembly meets annually .it lliehmoml in | 
Lecemhi'r. 'i'he .State Keiids 21 nqu esent.ative.^ to (’on- ■ 
,';re»s. A’irgiuia is divided into ll'deos. ami lojmlieial 
districts : Kichmoml on James’ river is f.lu' cap. ami seat | 
of gov.; Williani.sburg, V'ri'derii kshurgu Charlottesville, ; 
Lyneliburg, ami la'xington, are the other principal ■ 
(^wns. (Courts ofa]>p('al sit oma* a rear at Lewlsbnig for ; 
AV,,aml at Hii lnmmd for l'..,A'irginlii, and a circuit .Supe- 
ri'ir Court of L.aw aijd (.'haneeiy is held twice .a ye.ar in 
eacli CO ami corporation. Thesiate militia, in is io, coir- 
lirisod I O'), 522 men. 'I’lie luildic roviMiiie in I's.pi aimmntial ; 
to .'^>7 dolLs,, and the expi'mllture to ''''‘n,lH7 dolL. ; 
tlie total public ilcbt in tlie same year was »;,H.'i7. Kll dolls. 

Virginia has .several colleges ami other setnintiries. The i 
university at (.’harlottesville, ('stahli.shed in I8l9. has a ; 
library with l(i,0()() vols., and in ISItl-lMll was attemieil ; 
by 290 students. 'The college of William ami Alary, es- | 
tail, by tlie baptists in 1091, is, exeejiting Harvard eoih'ge, | 
the oldest institution of the kind in the V'nion, ami had, ! 
in ISiO-lK-il, 1 10 stmlmits. 'I'lie Wasliington college at, 
Lexington, founded inlM2, was at (he same period at- 
tended by 94 students. 'I’here are many other snperii.'r , 
sehool.s and acadeiiii(*.s, ami, in 1840, there wen* in the ; 
slate 1.501 common schools attended by 3.5,:52l eliildren. , 
An historical and philosopliical .sociely was fnrmcil in ' 
18.12. baptists and Alcthudists are the juevailing ndi- j 
ginus sects, next to w hom I’resbytcrians are the imist i 
mnnerons; tlu're are but few IL Catholics, Friends,^ 
Unitarians, and Jews. Nearly the whole of the Baptist 
{‘^^'H'ation coiisi.sts either of coloured persons or .slavi's. 

1 he importanee of Virginia has, in con.suiinence of the 
rapid growth of other stat< s, deelincil rajiidly .''ince (he 
Beyolutiou. 'I'lu? principal towns are Biihmond, the 
capit.al, w Ith, in IH40, a pop of 20,143; Petersburg. 1 1 ,13d ; 

Novlolk, U),920. (ji ifi) sen's Ae/c.v on ; i 

I u '''• > Anicrican Alnuttnu' Jor 1^4l- j 

v ’ Arnrnt'fnm, &r.) I 

4 1 ' Jfkinia was the seat nf the o.irliest colony pl.mted by , 
the Knglish in the States’ territory, a part of it having | 

ill l() 07 . Its name, givi-n in Imnour of (Biccu \ 
^llzalielli, was originally applied to the whole K. coast of 
iiMii **'■**' IfKlslature of Virginia met in 

J d.). Notwithstanding serious disputes with tlie Stuarts, 
Virginia supported the royal cause in the civil wars ; and 
diaries I L was proclaimerl hero before the news of bis 
e.storation had arrived from l'',ngl:uul. Among the dis- 
Virginia is the immortal Washing- , 
ion, the lather of American indeiiendeneo.'^jorn in West- 
Uth of FebVuary, 1732. It is also j 
rati' iinthor of the“ Pecla- j 

rauou m Independenct',” and of the “ Notes on ViiBiui.i,” i 
«nd president of the Union. 
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VISTULA (Germ. Weichsel)^ one of the great Hterg 
of central Kurope, Hovving from S. to N. tlirough Poland. 
The basin of the Vistula is sitnated between those of the' 
Elbe to the W,, the Nieineri and Dniestr to the N.K. 
and N., and the Diiiepr to the .S.K. It rises in Moravia, 
ill a branch of the I’arpatliians, close on the froiftier of 
Galicia, and about 20 ni. S.K. 'J'esclien ; and at a short 
distance from its source is precipitated over a fall l80 ft. 
in height. It proeeed.s at first N. for about 40 in., and 
then turns to tlie K., separating Silesia, the territory of 
(’r.ieow, and the kingdom of Poland tin the N., from 
Galicia on the .S. Shortly after passing Sandomir it 
again flows northward, which course it retains through 
tilt* ct litre of Poland tf> bej'ond Warsaw. It now turns 
W.N.VV.,ami piir.sues gonenilly the same direction to the 
influx of the Braa, 20 m. from 'riuirn ; after which its 
rour.se varies little from N.N.l-:. to its inoiitli in the Bal- 
tic. Its entire length is estimated at .5.M) m. It rect'ives 
a vast nutnlier of tributaries, the principal of w hich are 
the Nida, Kainiena, Pilica, ami Braa, from the W. ; ami 
the S,'Ui,\S ieprz, and Png witli its tributaries, from the 
JL At (Taeow it is only aliout 1.50 ft. in width ; at War- 
.saw it i.s cro,s.se(l by a bridge of I mats LOOO ft, in length. 
Alter reeeivin;' the Bug, a stream nearly equal in .size to 
itself, at Moillin, it procee<!.s generally in a very’ wide 
cliaimel (last Plock, I horn, Culm, and Alarienwerder, 
aliouL 1.5 ni. lx low w hieli last, and about 30 m, from the 
Baltic, it div ides into tw<i great arms, the most easterly of 
w hich, ealh (1 the Xegat, flows p.i.st Marienbiirg and Kl- 
biiig into the I'rische Ihifl’, 'J'he W. arm, or main stream, 
Mil)(livide.s a'-'ain at about KI m. from the ^a, the K. 
branch failing info the p'rische Ilaff, and the W. making 
a long detour ronml by Daufzic. It is said, liowevi'r, 
tli.it during .some lie.ivy floods in the aatiimn of 1H40 the 
e.isteni .arm of the river ojx iied (or itself a ilirect course 
to the Baltic; a result which il is s.ud the Pnissian gov. 
had eontcinplated ((recting by arfilicial means. 'l'hi.s 
liver is of very coiisideialde eomimrcial importanci-, 
being, as it were, tlw gn a.t highway of the esteiisivo 
coimtrie... ( 111 uug h w ioeh ittfiw.s; tim cliannei liywiiicli 
tlii'ir wln'.'it, timber, .ami otlifT products arc conveycti to 
Dantzie and f.lbing for expoi t.il ion, ami by which lliey 
recei\e Migplic' oI ci.p.ni.d .'i.d oilier foreign inaxluci'. 
As it flows !<'!• (iie most p.a. t t bi ongli a level eouiitiy, it 
is iiav'.g.ilile tludiiglioui the gre.iter part of its extent. 

“ L.arge tl.d lioftomoj lx,, ns (on\( \ llie produce of tlie 
coiudries (Inongii w liC h it j .is; <•> to (he port of Daiitzie, 
ami 'A ars.iw is t luis phu ed ni diiec' commuiiicalion w itli 
the Baltic ; while, by means of tin* navigation of the 
Nogat, the eoloniil pnulnce imported into Koiiigslx'rg 
limis a re.id\ .access to I’l'l.iml, 5iur;oi.a, and Hungary.” 
((>■;■(///. o'A ’.v 'I'yaw'h, i. .3t.5.) 'I'he* \’i.s(ula is eonnei led 
with tin* I'Hie b> a ta.n.il Iroiu the Braa to the Nelz, 

b. (ween Biondierg ami Nalo J ; .and with (he Niemen by 
m<‘an> of ihe e.aii.il of .\ugnsr()wo. ( Diet, Cii-ag,, .S'C.) 

A l l KIHU) a city of eennal It.ily, Papal .States, cap. 
deleg. of sanu* name, in the C.imj agiia. '.liid on the road 
Ictwet n U-'iiie and .'''.i< nn.#.'w.i m. N. N.K. the former. 
Pop. stale<l by Bampob.ii t(' he little short of 1.5, OOO. It 
is well Imilt, with Volcanic tuta. and well pavevl, having 
a large .ami li.amlsmiie .‘•(juare, lf> par. cijiirehes, ami nn- 
mcroms noble r<>sidences, and public fountains. AA'oods 
.says it is a cnrioio lo-.kiiio ^-ity, with an abundance of 

c. averms in !li<- p* i ] ■ faci'.s of the rocks, border- 

ing .a little valley p.assing tli rough it. 'I’he cathedral ha.s 
a range of eolumiis on each '•idc, with grotesque capitals 
supporting si'inicircul ar arches. 'I'he 'rriiiila is a hand- 
.soiiic iiiodi'in church, in the form of a Latin cross, w ith 
.a dome in the centre. Tlie ehureh of St. I’l.aneis is a 
largo buihling ; tlu* tramsept has jioiiitca vaulting, and 
there .are 2 tine arcliwajs of the iiouUed style, leading 
into chapels, ami some Gethic tombs. It boasts also ^a 
Iiaiiitiiig by 8eb.astian del riombo, from designs by Mi- 
ch.ael Angelo. ( / < .Vit.v <;/ nw .La /./A cL i. 323.) 'I'he 
pontilical pal. ice is a line building. A iti'i l'o is the scat of 
a cardinal delegate, and a court of primary jiii isdiction. 

It has no manuf.ictnres worthy of notice ; (hough alum, 
vitriol, sidpl'.ur, and other \ohanic jiioiUicts are ob- 
tained’ in its neighbourhood, which aboumls with mi- 
neral sjiriiig.s. Ai ,, 

Viterbo is supposed to occupy the site ot CWc I ttnnm 
J'altnniv.Cy tlie place where tlie gem ral assembly of 
tlio Kliu.'.ean natanis was lield on solemn occasions. 
The modem ivtwn was ( noircK'd with turreted walls 
by Desiderius, the last king of the Lvimbards. It ^ 
has been the residence of numerous popes, several Of 
whom are buried in its cluuelies. In its vicinity are 
many villas belonging to some of the inore opulent 
llonian faniilios. (Rtfinpoidi ; Hoods; Cramer’s Anc. 

^^\ITUK, a town of France, dep. Vilaine, cap. arrond., 
on tlie Vilaine, 23 in. AV. lleunes. Pop., in 1836, ox. 
conun. 7,8 !i 9. It i.v incloscil by walls of G«,ihic character 
and rtankevl by tonud lowv'is. A'itie is ill bnill. dirty 

•V'n.;. liver inn 1 1>‘M o<«nl^niul, ,1 v^ith (lu> 8 . Biiglail. //,vp«ino) 
Oi-gMliuh-xt. tOuxi I nil I 'i. I . hS 1 . ) 
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snd destituto of any public promenade; though 
^ bnvironi are agreeable, and in the vicinity are two 
'^laarks often to the public. About 1| tn. S. from the town 
18 the Chateau des Rochers, the scat of Madame deSfevigne, 
the n^st accompiislied of letter writers, who some, 
times lUso occupied a house in the toa n . Near tlie town 
are also, the ruins of the castle, formerly belonging to 
the Dukes de ia Trimoulllc. The peasantry of the 
neighbourhood wear winter cloaks of goat.skins, which, 
with cotton hosiery, sail cloth, flannels, leather, and 
barrels are among the principal articles manufactured 
in Vitr^. Wax, honey, and cantharides are here cousin 
Arable articles of trade, and the town haa no fewer than 
n annual fairs. Savary, the traveller, was a native of 
Vltr^, where he first saw the light in 1750. (Hugo, art. 
Jlie-et Vrlaittc^) 

VITRY-LE-FKANCOIS, a town of France, di'p. 
Marne, cap. arrond., on tlie Marne, 20 m. S.S.E, Cha- 
lons. Pop., in ex. comm. 6,616. Is square shaped, 
and is inclosed by earth ramparts, and bastions, outside 
which is a deep moat. It is tolerably well laid out ; and 
though most of its houses are old and unpreiKissessing, 
it has a good many new buildini!;s erected sinct' the peace. 
Its church, an cnlifice in the Corinthian and Composite 
styles, was the earliest of any consequence built after the 
restoration of the arts, in the time of Francis I., under 
whom this town was founded. Vitry has a goo«l public 
hall and theatre, and agreeable public walks, with some 
manufactures of cotton yarn and hosiery, hats, leather, 
Ac. {Ihigo ; Diet. Odug. ; ^c.) 

VITT^tlA (Span, yitarfa), a town of Spain in 
Bisc^, prov., on the high road between Durgos 
and Bayonne, 60 in. N.W. the former. Poi). estimated 
by Mifi'ano at 12,000. It consists of an old and a new 
town, very different in appearance ; the latter being clean 
and handsome, while the former is quite the contrary. 
The Ptaza Kueva, .a square, which, according to Inglis, 
is little inferior to tiie Place I’endumc in Paris, has 
arcades at its sidc.s, under which arc very good shops; 
the S. side is occupied by the town hall, and the area 
serves for a markK place. The hall of the Biscayan 
Society, or})han asylum, and general hosjiiud are .-unoiig 
the principal edifices. Vittoria has a collegiate ami four 
par. churches, six conventual establishments, a school of 
design, public library, cabinet of coins an<l Roman an- 
tiqmUes, post-house, Ac. Its niunufactures comprise 
chairs and cabinet furniture, copper utensils, earthen- 
ware, cutlery, linens, Ac., and Ix'ing one of the principal 
entrepots for tlie tnatle Ijetween Navarre and Old (-a.stile, 
and tne ports of .St. Sebastian and Bilbao, it has a con- 
siderable tratfic in iron, wool, wooiten and silk fabrics, 
articles of clothing, and colonial pnxlnce. In modern 
times, Vittoria is famou.s for the deciAlve victory gained 
in its vicinity, on the 2l«t of June, Ih 13, liy the Anglo- 
Spanish army, under the Duke of Wellington, over a 
French army coinmand«Hl by Vvoig Joseph and M.arslial 
Jourdan. limiTgh the los^of men in the h.'iltlc was 
nearly equal, the French w “c totally defeated, with the 
loss of all their artillery, liaggage, ammunition, aiid trea- 
sure, and obltgcHi to make a rapid retreat acrox» the 
Pyrenees; this battle liaving all but aiudhilattrtl their 
|»wer in Spain. {Saviers Peninsular tVar, v. 555 — 

VIZ.AOAPATAM, a sea-port town of British India, 
presid. Madras, coast of t’orornandel, cap. of a district 
of same name. In the N. Clrcars, at the month of a sm.all 
river, lat. 17<^42"3(K' N., long. 2V K. H is not a 
place of any strength, its oniv defensive works lielng a 
thick wail inclosing the Zillah court house, hospital, 
other European buildings, and a b.-izar in the centre of 
the town. The barrai'ks and other public edifices are 
outside this wail. A good many uell-lMiilt houses stretch 
along the shore; but the great insaluiirity of tlie town 
has ddven most of the former European residents to 
Waitier, a village at some little distance. ( linmiltvn's K. 
J. Gazetteer . ) 

VLADIMIR, a government of European Rnisin, be- 
tween the AMhand 57ti» degs. of N. lai., and the 3»th and 
43d of E. Ibng., having N. Jaroslavl and Kostroma, K. 
Nijnl Notaorod, W. 'Ever, and .S. .Moscow, Hiaisan, and 
Tambof. ^rea estimated at 17,600 «n. m. Pop. In'l8.’t*<, 
1,133,200. Surface almost a level luain, watered i^ nu- 
merous rivers, tile principal being tlie Dka in the \i., tlie 
Wolga in the W., ami the Kliazma, a fributary of the 
Oka, In the centre ; alt of which have, more or less, a 
N.E. course. The loU is not generally fertile, and a 
large {mrt of the government Is covered with forests, 
jnarshes, pools, and heaths. Rye, barley, oats, summer 
and winter wheat, millet, pttase, hemp, and flax are 
grown i Imt the crops of corn arc insufficient for the con- 
•umptlon. The gardens and orchards are pretty nuroe- 
rous and well attended to; and Vladimir is famous for 
Sti cherries aad apples. A good many cucumbers and 
•ome hops are raised. Cattle rearing Is a secondary 
iMttifiess, and Is far liehind. The forests arc of vast ex- 
tent, those betongitig to tho cwwn alone covering alNiut 
one ninth pan of the entire sur^c. Extensive and valu- 


able beds of Iron ore have been found tn tho forest of 
Mourom ; and at Vixa, on the Oka, are some of the most 
extensive iron-works in Russia. {LyalVs Russia, ii. 
821 —323. ) The poverty of the soil, and other concurring 
circumstances, have turned the attention of the inhabs. 
towards manufactures, whicli appear to have succeedtui 
better in this than in most Other Russian governments. 
In 1630, the manufacturing establishments in the govornl 
ment employed 48,176 workmen. The cotton maimbir- 
ture, which is by far the most extensive, is principally 
carried on at Chouia and Ivanova, where it employed, in 
1828, 15,612 looms, and 24,257 work-people. It would 
seem, however, that this and other branches of indu.stry 
have rapidly increased in the interval ; for the official re- 
turns show that, in 1839, 315 factories afforded employ, 
ment to 83,655 work-people, being little short of double 
the number employed in tho government in IKjo ! TIu; 
manufacture of woollen and Huen is of less import- 
ance ; but about 4,(XK) hands are employed in iron 
foundries; and al>uut L.'IOO in glass and crystal wtuks, 
exclusive of those employed in the production of leiUht ri 
earthenware, &c. The various proiiuoti of the govern- 
ment are sent down the Kliazma and Oka, or else to 
Moscow, by means of land carriage. Corn, cotton-tw ist, 
and flax from tlie neigldiouring governments of Kos.i 
troina, Jaroslavl, and Nijni Novgorod, are the chief arti- 
cles of import. Vl.adimir is divided into 13 districts ; 
chief towns, Vladimir, tlje cap., Cliouia, and Mouroiij. 
Total public revenue about 4,0(K),0h0 roubles. 

Vi.AOiMiR, a toVn of European Russia, cap. of the 
above government, near the Kliazma, .and on one of its 
small tributaries, 110 m. E. by N. Moscow ; lat. 56^7'.';^" 
N., long. 40^^ 21' 4.V' K. Pop. estimated at 7,000, (Pos- 
sart. ) Vladimir oeeupies a site rather more elevated tliau 
the rest of its government. It is surrounded l)y a difcli 
and earth rampart, ami like silmost all the ancient towns 
of Russia is divided into 3 jnirtions. Its principal street 
is long,wide. and lined with hoiises, of vvi)od and stone in- 
termixed. 'I’iie cross streets arc mostly mean, I'he prin- 
cipal structure is the cathedral of the Assumptirm, a 
square edifice, surmotmled l)y 5 domes, and ricldy orna- 
mented insi«b*, thougl) mucli less magnifieent.than foi- 
nierly. 'I'liere are about a dozen otln r churches. Tbe 
former palace of the archbishop now serves for a .semi- 
nary. Tlie governor’s liouse, court-house, gyuinaduin, 
a nunnery, Ac., are brick edifices. Vladimir is not con- 
siclered a wealthy town or a principal emporium, owing 
partly to its •listance from any large navigable river, and 
|>artly to tl>e proximity of Mo..eo',v. Being, iiowrver, ott 
the great road to the fairs of Nijni Novgorod and Irbit, 
and on the grand line of coinimmication betweeii Kus.sia 
and Siberia, it often |)reRent» ,a l)n8y and cln’erfiil aspedit 
.Some of its inhal).<i. wre occupied In making linen clotli.s 
and leather; and many otliers in the cultivation offriiif, 
particularly cherrie.s, which are grown in great qnantitii.s 
in the neighbourhood. Tim aua of its foundation is nn- 
certnin ; some authors place it in the loth, ami otln rs in 
the 12th century. Vladimir was, however, the cap. of 
the (;rand Duchy of Russia from 1157 till 1.328, when lb.it 
dl.stinction was transferred to Moscow. {LycU's Tear, in 


Hussia ; Possart ; Sr/mi/zlcr, ffc.) 

VOfiHKRA, a town of N. Italy, Sardinian dom., div. 
Messamlria, cap. prov., on tlu? .St.jfl'ora, 21 in. E. by 
Vlessandria. Pop., in 183H, R is well built, is 

urroiinded liy walls, has a goml market place, a inaj'* 
lificeiit collegiate rhnnh, a Jesuits’ collepo, sotcral 
nonaaterles, large l).arrneks, and a good hospital. R 
lie residem’o of a governor, and the seat of a pro^in( l.^ 
ourt of justice ; it nns an active trade in ctun, wine, aiai 
ilk. IHawpoldi, S(c.) 

VOi.CANO. 5’rc Lipmii IsLAjsns. 

VOIJIYNIA, a gov. of European RnsRia, fonmriy 
omprised in the kingd. of Polatul ; priooipally b' twt f n 
lie .5bth and .52d degs. of K. iat., and (lie 21th and -.bb ' 
long., having N.W. and N. the gov.s. ot (irodno. " 
diiisk, E. awl S.E. Kief, S. Podolia, S.W. An>f)iaM 
Viland, and vV. the palatinate of Lnidiu. 
aated at 22,740 sq. m. I’op., in IH3«. , *1; 

encral an undulating plain; ami the hills, 
he last ramifications of the Carpalldans, LiJ. 

o w here rl.«o to 30<» ft. above the sea. give , . 

ariety to the scenery. The Bug rises In tins p ; • 
lie otiier principal rivers are tho Styr, ,,^0 

utaries of the Pripetz. Along smm; , ,;lcial 
xteiislve marshes and beds of turf; but •"J' 

[ie land Is very fertile, producing, at an „ a 

idernblc surplus of corn above the 
oml deal of flax and hemp is also 
ire Is, however, not more advanced than m i 
lussian Poland, and tho gardens cli- 

culurly tho former, are much ‘ mougb 

latc, though comparatively mild, Is not pu- 

>r the vine. Tho forests ivo thouKl' 

ens, firs, pines, Ac., and a*'® f.’^Vnnd bd^^b’ R? 
nly about 44,754 dccialiucf of * and 

le crown. Tho pastures are ’ „y sbccib 

Japted for llio fattening of cattle ; a good 7 



VOLOGDA. 

hoffs, and poultry are kept. Volhynla has a breed of 
horses smaller than the generaUty of those of Poland. 
Fishing Is an occupation of some iinportaiice ; bog-iron, 
mili-stones, potter’s clay, nitre, and Hint are among the 
mineral products. Though agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of Volhynia is greater than that of most other 
parts of Russian Poland. 'I'iio women, almost every, 
where spin and weave different tibrics ; and leather, 
glass, and cartlienware, paper, potash, tar, charcoal, &c., 
are generally made. The priucijiai exports are, how- 
ever, corn, cattle, hides, flour, wool, wax, honey, and 
other rural produce. In 18.15, the value of the exports 
was estimated at about l‘2,lt)r),()()() roubles, and that of 
the imports at 15,07:1,000 do. The trade is principally 
in the hands of the Jews, of whom there are about 40,000 
in the gov. The rest of the pop. consists of Kusni.iks, 
with Poles in tlm towns, and some (Ircat Russians, 
gypsies, Tartars, Moldavians, and Germans. The 
iiihaldtants are mostly of the Greek, or united church. 
Volhynia is divided into 12 districts ; principal town, 
Zytoinir or Jitomir, the cap. A large annual lair is held 
at Easter at Ilerditcljof. Public education appears t<» be 
less backward in this than in most of the Russian 
governments ; and in 18:32, besides the government 
printing-press, there were 6 others, and a lithographic 
j»ross. Volhynia, like Podolia, is subordinate to the 
military governor <jf Kief, but is one of tlio Prdish ]»ro- 
vinces, which preserves, in some d(;gree, its ancient 
constitution and laws. {Schnitzicr, La Jitjssie; Posiarty 
Dits Kaherth ; lOiss/and, S(C. ) 

VOLOGDA, the largest government of European 
Russia, after that of Archangel, between the .5Hth and 
r)4th degs. of N. lat., and the 38th and Qttli of E. long., 
having N. Archangel, W. Olonetz and Novgorod, .8. 
Jaroslavl, Kostroma, and Viatka, and K. the Onr.alian 
Mountains, separating it from Tobolsk. Area estimated 
at upwards of Ua.SfX) sq. m. l’oi». in 1 k:} 8, 747,500. Ex- 
cept in the E., where it i.s covered with the Ouralian 
mountain, the surface generally is an undulating plain, 
comprised in the basin of the N Dwina, which i.s Its largest 
river. The general slope is accordingly to the N.W. 
In the S. and S.VV. the soil is fertile, but elsewhere it is 
sandy or thin, and the greater part of the surface is 
cover(Hi with marshes and forests of pine, birch, oak, 
&c. Though the climate varies with the situation, it 
is, speaking generally, very severe: it is far, however, 
from being unliealthy, and instances of longevity are fre- 
quent. The grains principally cuUiv.tted .arc rye a))d 
Iwarlcy ; but the produce of corn is insudiciont for the 
consumption. Hemp, llax, and ijops succet'd, as da bc.ans 
and peas. Cattle and horses are numerous and good ; 
but a large part of the government being unoccupied and 
in a state of nature, the chase necessarily occupies much 
attention. The forests, which are its principal source of 
wealth, are of great extent, those of the crown only co- 
vering 2<>,55H,(HK) deciatines of land. Granite, marble, 
salt, flints, copper, and iron are all obtained in Vo- 
logda. In 18:i4, there were lit manufacturing cstablish- 
numts, principally for woollen and linen f.abric.s, soap, 
leather, potash, glass wares, and p;n)er. Distillation is 
also very extensively carri^ on. Furs, tallow, i)itcli, 
wooden articles, masts and timber, tnrpcnline, and otlier 
raw products are the great articles of export ; being 
sent, for the most part, into the governments of Arch- 
angel and Tobolsk. The pop. is principally Russian, but 
include some Zyrians or Surjans of Finnish stock ; and 
in the N, are some wandering Samoyede tribes. Public 
instruction, owing to the thinness of the poi)., is ncces- 
syily very limited ; but it has been materially increased 
years. This territory is divided into 10 distriot.s : 
Veliki towns are Vologda, the cap., and L'stiug- 

VoLOGDA, a town of European Russia, cap. of the above 

f overnment, near its S.W. extremity, 3.5*2 m. K. by S. 

etersburg j lat. 59° 13' .10" N., long. 400^1" 1.5" E, Pop. 
lb 1H34 estimated at 14,000. It is built both sales the 
river Vologda, and is supposed to be one of the most an- 
cient towns in Uussin. Most part of its houses .are still 
01 wood, but the buildings in stone are increasing, and 
1 t churclies are of that material. It has two 
cathedrals, one of which was rebuilt in 18:32. Tlie pa- 
laces of the arciiblshop and governor, the prison, gym- 
nasium, hospital, various asylums, and an episcopal 
seminary, are conspicuous edifices. Near the town is a 
lamous convent, founded In 1371, 

manufactures of soap, potash, cordage, 
tallow candles ; for which last it is famous 
Russia. Its trade is considerable, 
jv ich IS pririclpally with the Baltic, (lermany, and Kng- 
Siberia, to the boundaries of the 
Schnitxlcry^c.) 

In *^»'RA (an Volaterra:)^ a town of central Italy, 

tarv ^****^» *tc«p hill near a small triim- 

u 83 m. 8. W. Florence. Pop., including 

stnti* about 6,000. It has a citadel, now used as a 
w prison ; a hospital, a cathedral, and many other 
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ch rches ; a very tolerable Inn, a large and fine town* , 
hall, a theatre, a Plarist college, and a seminary. * Its 
inhabs. are principally agriculturists, but a few pf 
are engaged in the manufacture of earthenware vases and 
plaster figures. 

Even if we h.^ not the express authority of Diow. Ha- 
iK-arnassus, (iii. 51.). for assigning to Volterra u place 
among the 12 principal cities of ancient Etruria.'tlm ex-* 
tent of Its remains, its massive walls, vast sepulchral 
chambers, and numerous objects of Etruscan art. would 
alone suffice to show its antique splendour and import- 
ance, and claim for it that rank. Us walls were formed 
as may yet bo seen, of huge massive stones piled on each 

1,^*^ without cement ; and tlieir circuit, which is still 
distinctly marked, embraced a circumference of between 
3 and 4m. {Cramer's Anc. Italy,). 1H5.) Two of its 
original gates are still in cxistouco : one, called tho G.ate 
ot Hercules, consisting of 2 ardies, is in a very perfect 
state, and the other leads to an ancient Etruscan burial 
groiind. in which are some remarkable tombs. Under 
the Rom.uis it was a colony and a nuinicipium, and tho 
walls ot the modern town, ‘2 m. in circuit, are said to 
have been built by the emperor Otho, and are still in 
good preservation. There are several otlier Roman an- 
tiquuies, including a pi.sclaa and what are called the 
batlis of Otlio. Volterra has also a public museum, con- 
taining numerous remains of antiquity discovered in the 
iieip^hlxnirhooti. Pcrsiiis, tho 8atirist, is gi'norally 
posed to have been a native of Volterra, where lie is said 
to have hceii born a.d. 34. {Jiampuldi ; Cramer's Anc. 

Itah/, ) 

VoroNEJE, or WORONETZ, a gov. of European 
Russia, between lat. 4.8 -> -lo and .53*^ N., aijd.38'3 and 43° E. 
long. ; having N. tho govs. Uiazan and Tambof; E. .Sa- 
ratof and the tm Htory of the Don Cossacks ; S. the latter 
and tliegov. of Ekateriuoslaf ; and W. Kharkolf, Konrsk, 
and Orlof. Area e.stiinated at 28,700 sq.m. I’op., in 
ls:38, 1,. 507. 200. Surface undulating, and soil in general 
good ; this being, in fact, one of tlic most proiluctive 
govs, in the empire. I’l incip.al rivers, the Don and some 
of its ti ihutaries. Climate comparatively mild ; the 
rivers being covered witli ice for only two or three 
montiis of th<* year, and the gov. producing most of the 
products of tempi-rate climates. Of 0,870,000 deciatines 
(1 dcriat=s2-7 acres) comprised in the gov., the arable 
hands iiavo been estimated to include 2,711,800, p.asturc 
lauds. ‘2.818,000 do., .and forest.s, 020,755 do. In good 
years a .surplus is raised of about 1, fK)0, 000 chet worts of 
corn beyond the liomo consumption. Besides wheat, 
pease, and beans, poppies, tobacco, hemp, and flax are 
grown ; and, in the gardens, melons, cucumbers, onions, 
Nc., in large quantities. Water melons, indeed, are culti- 
vated for tlie markets of Moscow and Petersburg, being 
planted in open fields covering w bole acres of land. In 
some p.'irts cancs and reeds are used for fuel, but in gene- 
ral the fore.sts furni.sh a sufficient supply of Hre-wood. 
Oak.s are numerous and luxuriant ; pi«e woods are few. 

In 18.32, the cattle in the gov. wore estimated at .5.50,000 
lie.ail ; the sheep at nearly a million, and 1 1, GOO horses were 
kept ill 8:3 studs. Honey is an important product. Iron, 
limestone, and cdtywtre are among the minerals. Manii- 
facture.s of coar-o wimllens ;inii niln r fabrics are rapidly 
increasing, having more than doubled between 18*21 
and 18:15. The number of distilleries decreased during 
the same period ; but we an* not aw'ure wliethor the pro- 
duction of spirits has undergone any corresponding dt^- 
creasc. The exports from the gov. consist principally of 
corn, cattle, skins, lioney and wax, fruits, Ac. 

This gov. is divided into 12 district.s: chief town, Vo- 
roneje, the cap. Except a colony of Germans near Ostro- 
gojok and some gypsies, the pop. consists in the S.pf 
Cossacks and White Russians, in tlio N. of Great 
Russians. Voroneje is under the smne governor-general 
with Uiazaii, Orel, Tambof, and Saratof. The total 
revenue of the crown from tins gov. amounts to about 
15,0(M),()00 roubles. 

VouoNEJK, a town of Ru-ssia, cap. of the above gov., 
on tlie river of the same name, near its confluence with the 
Don, .and *2iK) m. S.S.E. Moscow. I’iip. iS.GOfl. (Possart.) 

It stands on a steep height, and might easily be rendered 
a fortress of some strength, as it is not co«manded by 
any other hill, and is partly surrounded by a marsh for 
several montlis of the year. It consists of three portions, 
the uppci town, lower town, and suburbs. “ It has some ♦ 
spacious streets, but a great many which are very mean : 
tlie suburbs are as black and gloomy as a country village.^ 
The principal street has a noble appearance, its sides 
being lined with massy and handsome edifices, many of 
them the property of the crown, as the governor’s and 
vice-governor’s hou8e.s, the tribunals, post-oilice, com- 
missariat academy, &c. Tho Moscow (Moskovkaya) 
Street is also very fine, and in it are the archbishop’s 
palate, with an ailjoining cathedral. The shops, or 
bazaars, are very respectable.” {LyalVs^rav.W.Wi.) 

Voroncio has 18 stone churches, 2 convents, an ex- 
change or eostinohdvor, for the warehousing, ex- 
iul'ition, ana sale of merchandise, an episcopal semK 
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nary, schools for the children of the clergy, military, weapont. Agbriggand Morley.on tho Calder, ,10 m. S.W. 
cjvif employes, and citizens, a hospital for 310 sick York, and Dm. S. Leeds. Area of par., C(»tnprislng tli« 
^tp^rsunss military orphan asylum, &c. it is one of the townships of Wakefield, Stanley-cuin-Wronthorpc, 
must* flourishing towns in the S. of Russia; and its AlverthorpO'With-Thornos, and the chapeiryof Horbiirv’ 
merchants carry on a lucrative trade with the Black Sea, 9,390 acres. Pop., in 1K3I, 24, .'^38 ; in 1841, 28,321. TIk’ 
Crimitt, and Turkey, and travel annually to Tobolsk, to pari, bor., however, includes only the township of Wakr 
buy furs, which they ailerw^rds take to the great German field (pop. in 1841, 13,777), with small portions of Alvei - 
fairs. The town hna aho some soap, tallow, leather thorpe and Stanley. The town is .situated on the deelivifv 
and woollen eloth faetorie.s. It is supposed to be among of a hill sloping to the river, which is here cros«e(l hy .i 
the oldest Russian towns, and is spoken of as existing in handsome stone bridge of nine arches. It is well hiiilr, rhi- 
the I2th century. Here Peter the Great built a palace, houses being mostly of brick ; streets spacious and regohir, 
and established a dock-yard, arsenal, &c. ; but the latter paved, .and lighted with gas ; and since 1839, the town has 
establishments were afterwards removed siu ce.ssively to b<»en plentifully supplied with pure waiter by tin* V\ , 
Ustea, Tavrof, and Rostof ; and nearly all traces of the Waterworks fhnnpanv. The m.-irket-place is small, hut 
palace and magazines have been obliterated by the fre- is well supplied with butchers’ meat, fruit, vegetables, uikI 

3 uent fires which the town has since surt'ere«i. {Sc/irutx/t'r, other articles. 

,a Russic ; Possart; Li/af/'s Trav. in Hti'ixia, S(C.) Wakefield is one of the principal country com markets 

VOSGK.S, a dep. of FraJice, rcg. N. R., principally in Knpiand ; and the new corn exchange at the head uf 
lietween the 48*^ and 49*^ of N. lat., and tl>e Jiiui Westgate is in all respects suitable for tlie disiuitdi 
of 15, long., having N. the deps. Meurtlu* ami (Meus»«, of tl«e important busini"i.s of which It is the centre, (m 
E, the dep. of the Rhine, S. Haute- Saone, and W. the S.W. side f»f Wakefield township the buildings ad- 
Haute- Marne. Area, f>.S5,963 hectares. Poj>., in ls.{(;, vance in a contimioii.s street Into that 4 >f Alvertlioi pu, 
397,987. Thi.s dep. derives Its name from flu; Vo.sg«-s now emhodierl in the pari. Ixm. ; ami at The W. end of 

(Germ. HWgoM) mountains, a chain wliieli eNt<'nds p.i- tl»e town, and in Stanley townsliip, are a great many 

rallel with tl>e Rhine, separating the dep.s. t)f Ibiute aiul j buildings known by the name of lOast Moor, wliich nKo 
Bas-Rhin on the E. from tho.se of Hiuite-Safine. Vosges, form part of the bor., which farther comprises tl)e .small 
and Meurthe on the W., stretching al.so into Hlnmi.^h village of Thornes on tin; .S. 'I'lo' latter, in fact, i.s (’on. 
Bavaria, and terminating to the N.E. in Mont 'ronm*rr<‘. I iicetetl w ith the town by an almost routinnons line oi 
'I’hese mountains usually rise between 4.0ii0 and hou.ses and warelu)n«('s. {liounilnr;/ Report.) Theimiish 

feet above the sea, and their summits are covered witli ehureh of All Saints is a handsome edifice of l‘’,i)j,;li.d\ 
snow for most part of the year. 1 h(‘y send off a remark- arehiteefure. l.'Vfi ft, in length, amt (>!) ft. in width, hanided 
able continuation, the I'aucilles mountain.s, E. and W. in the reign of Henry 111., but retaining h'w of ii-( aii- 
throngh thi.s dop.,hythe ramillcations of whicli ni*aily its cient featuia^s. It lia.s a srpiare tower, with b.ittl< iii''iif< 
whole surface is covered. 'I'lie iMo.sell«*, M<‘us(‘, Mourtlie. and pinnacle.s, surmounted by a .‘ipire, 237 It. in liei dit, 

Madon, Saone, Ac,, rise in thi.s dep., all of uhirh, exn pt said to be the highe.st in the co. 'j'he living, a vicar, i'j:o 

tlie S.aone, liave a N. course. Small lakts are numerous, in the gift of IIjc crown, is worth MIL nett. Tim cImim h 
The arabi<‘ land, whicli is .said to comprise 24l.7l.'i lu'C- of St. ./ohn, in tlu; district of tlic same n;mic, crecti li in 
t.ire8, is not generally fertile; the meadows compri.st* I79.'>, w'as, in IHI.''’, rendered itarochial jointly wiiii .A I 
hectares; woinls, 129,174 hectares; and heaths. Saints: tluTiving, a perpi-tnal curacy, in the' gilt oi tti,- 
Witstes, Ac., 3fi,.5.'V> hcc'tares. In a norti.m of the dep, vi«'ar of Wakefield, is worth 118/. a year. In 18lo, 1 t i(,i v 
called “the plain,” to the W. of Kpinal, .'igriciiltnre Church, In (o'orge .Street, built by .suh.sci iption, and \ co.d 
is said by Hugo to bo pretty well advanced, 'i’be laml is in trustees, under tlnT hnn h Building Ai ts, was )it ( i.-.d 
ilivided into very small properties; .so uiuch so, that in for publie wot shij). Here i.s al.so a Rom, Cath. cli.ipi 1, 
J83.*i. of 148,6tt9 properties .subject to the contrib.fojiciere, j places of worship for Indepcndt-nts, 2 for Wesletaii', and 
87,6ob were asse.ssixi at les.s than fraues, and only -4.4 at I other.s for I'riends, I’rijuilive Methoiiists, I'lntarians. and 
1,0<4) franc* or upwards. In 1835, the jiroduce of corn,’ Bapti.’.ts. In the centre of the hritpe. projectin.' ttom its 
principally oats,* wheat, and rye, was o.s».imat«*d at less ! E. siile, is a richly ornamcnteil C-ahle ih ijx l, .'n feet ni 
th.an 2,<WX),0bd hectolitres, and the potatoe ciop was about ' h'ugth by 24 in breadth, btdieved to have been romidcd 
as mucii. The rearing of stock is t!ie most important ! by Edward III.; but rebuilt and ib'cmated hy I'.d- 
branch of husbandry, and a greater nund.i-r of c iHle are vvard IV. to commemorate the de.uh ot his I’lthi r, 
kept in this than in any other of tim N.E. dep.s. ; in Isdo, | Richard, Duke of Voik, and his partisan.s at tlic hatlleof 
they were reckoned at about i-lo.(K)U hi'.id. Sheep are } Wakefield, Ruttr/m/n/um w/r/'a/w.v/jtliisfineoldhuild- 
iTiucli le.S8 numerou.s, and the annual produce of wool is ■ ing ha.s l.atterly been degraded into a eounting-lions(>. 
ftaid by Hugo not to exceed f>ii kilugr. 4ll'he annual I In the market plaee is a Doric cross with an open cidmi- 
pr<Kluco of chf.'esi* may be all )ut 2 (J.<aX) k iiogr. ; and that ! nadc snnpotting a dome, and containing a small ruutii 
of wine (of very indilferent (juakty) aimut i.aU.eoo hei to- I In wliicli the street eoinniissioners transact business, 
litre* ; aboilt i20s(kK» kilogr. o? hops e.re annually sent I 'I'he m in- ie .saloon, subscription libr.uyand news rouin in 
to Parts. Cherrit** are grown in laigi' qti iiitilie.s, .•uid the I Wood Street, i.s ,'i h.ind.sumo btiilding. Here, al.so, is a 

dep. is famous ‘ftrr its kir.u'fiennai,.\er. A go(;d rn, my : literary and f>hi)o.snpldeal society, a meehaiiics' iiistituic, 

hogs are fiittencil in the rnouiitaioi. 'Mm fore.^tr abound ' a masonic lodge, n theatre, Ac. 'J'he new and coiinno- 


Im good lir ti/nber, great qiiaiitilies of which are llo/ited 
down the river*, as derds and rough timber. Iron i.s the 
fhierinincral product ; but it also produia s i u.d, argeu- 
tiferuils lead, copper. tnang.iue«e, gi.miie, marble, 
porphyry, &o., though many of these resources are much 
neglected. 'Mie rrianufacturc* of steel and Iron goi>*l< hold 
the ttrat rank. Knive.s and forks are m.id-' at Bru>t>reH ; 
Irayone^, Ac., at Sionne, and n.dls at .N'min hateau ; plate 
iron is fhado in large quaiititie* at various places ; and 
Plombiltrc* is famous for its cutb-ry. t’ottou stuffs are 
made in the arronds. of Remiremont and .St, Die. Lace, 
in'uzical in*lrument.«, b;^rreI^, and wimkIcu hin>c» are con- 
ziderable articles of inannfact u, e ; aiui tiiere are variou.s 
glass and marble works, tanneries, brew eri> s, Ac. Vosge.s 
it divided into 5 arron is, ; i idef towms, Epin.d, tlie. cap. ; 
Mireerrurt, NeufrlKUoaii, Keruireinout, atwl St, Die. It 
tends a mem*, to the Cli of Dep. Ntimlrer of electors. 
In 1838-39, 999. 'I'of.d luiblic revenue. 1'8'4I, 7.1fi.5.M,7 
francf. (/iugo. Art. Poshes i French Official Tubies.t^c.) 


WAAL, arirer of the N’ethfrland*. see ItniNK. 

WAGRAM, a village of the archduchy ot Austria, ! 
country below the E>nns, on the left bank of the Ross- j 
iMicb, II m. N.E. Vienna. This village is celcbrato^i in j 
mlltUiry hlftonr for the great b.utie fought In its vicinity, I 
on the 6tb of July, 18U9, by the grand French army under j 
Kiq>olcon,and the Austrian* under the Archduke (, harle*. : 
The former gaimut a complete victory ; the Austrians | 
loit above 20, (too men taken prisoners, besides a -Vast , 
number killed and womrUeil. j’his great victory led to j 
an armistice foUowe<l by the treaty of Sdoenbruii. 

WAKEFIELD, a iwirl, Imr., marketTown. and par, of ! 
Eoglaiul, W. UiU!og, CO. York,4owcr Uiv. of Agbrigg, | 


diuus corn exchange, at the* top o! \\ e.'lgate, ctiiit.in :,’, 
exclusive* of the exidi.ing); and several otiices aiul sImp', 

' a very l.irge as^elnbly.room. with ante. rooms. I'lic 
IxiihlluH calb* ! the 'I’ammy Il.dl, for the exhiliition .iial 
sale of woollens, has long In’eii occupied us a worst' .1 
m.imuactory, I'he free grammai -.se liool, founded I'V 
IBu’en Elizabeth in 1.992, and hiuce enriched by various 
private benef.vrtions, ha.s a considi*rable income, and has 

long enjoyed a high rejmtation. It is opi n. i t '- 

pease, to the sons of the iniiahs. desirou.s of a classical 
education, and has at present (IHI2) nnwarrls of 'Kt scho- 
lars. It has an attached writing ho. l..ind l< sliihini'os^ 

to (aiml)rldge, and 1 to Oxf(»rd. .Snme y ri di'ilio''''**" ■' 
p<-r>r>n.igc.s liave been educates! in this vchool, among 
wlmiii may he mentione«l Dr. John Potter, .Arcldrishop 
of <’4Witcrbury. aiithor of the p(»p«dar ami excelK nt \v"i v 
oil (Jredan Annipiities, a imtive of the to»sn ; Di'. * 

, cliff-, foumler of the library at Oxford which . 

' name, also a native of the town ; and Dr. Ih ntlcv, n 
I eminent critic and scholar, a n.ativc rtf .j'’ 

vicinity. The green-coat .school, foimdiHl 
an Income of at>oVe .V(0/. a ye.ir, clothes and hi't 
ab<»ut 75 and V) girls ; mul among other ; ,j 
charity school for KX) poor boys and 
school* establiHhotl in 1832, a school of hi- 

Ciwtrian and several Sunday schools, in all ailort k ^ 
strtictlon to nearly 2, niK) children. T “* pIk' m' 

in iMHi n fine rolledativlookmg , 


opened in 1834, is a fine, ctiUegiativlookitig h'*' ' 

whicli al>out *200 pupil* rcctdve a classical and c< 

education. 'I'he West Biding ^-un.i . ^ , 

erected In 1817, I m. N.E. of the towibl^ « ; 
e.ipahlo of arcornnuxlatlng almvo sinto; 

pensary and fever ward was established “ X sexes. 
and tlier» are well ctidowed ahns-honse* Jl.„,,,,fncturc <'f 
Wakefield bad formerly an l,o MilHrio'’ 

wooUciis and worsted yarn, btit thU, i,y 

fticililics for carryiniji ou the manufacture 1 1 j > 
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nlacps, or tlieJr greater attention to tlio business, has WALDECK-PYKMONT, a principality of W. Ger- 
Lreally (lecllnod : still, however, a considerable business many, consisting of two separate portions, the most south. 
Is carried on in the manufacture of spinning worsted and erly and principal of which has Prussian Westphalia on 
in dyeing; and it Is an important mart, not merely for theN. and W., while the most Northerly and smaller, 
corn hut also for wool and cattle. Great quantities of wool including the town of Pynnont and adjacent territory, 
are sent from all parts of the surrounding country to be is almost surrounded by Idppe l)<*tmold, and llHiy)ver. 
disposed of by the wool factors; the cattle fairs held Aggregate area, 4r»f;R<}, m. Pop. in ]H3S, r)r».4S(); all 
every fortnight are very extensive : malting is also carried (..utherans, except about .^>00 ti. Catholics and .'iOO Jews, 
on to a considerable extent ; and there is a soap work Surface hilly, having a mean elevation of 1,000 feet above 
at Walton, in the vicinity, which prijduccd, in 1830, ti)e sea : its mean annual temp, is about 45^'^ Fah. Both 
*1,127,527 11)8. hard soap. 'I’he coal mines in the parish Waldeek and Pyrmout belong to tlie hasiu of the VV'eser, 
euiploy a great mat# hands. their principal rivers Ixdng its tributaries, the Edcr, Die- 

Wakcficld, though in an inland situation, communi- imd, ami Kinrner. About 152,300 morgem of land, or nearly 
oate.s by the Aire and Calder Navigation and various 1 -3rd part of the surface is covered with forests ; tlie trees 
canals with Leeds, Hull, Manchester, and Liverpool ; and being principally beech and oak. It produces an adequate 
several branch railways lead from the town to the dilTe- supply of corn for iiome consumption, with potatoes, fruit 
rent eolli);ries in the vicinity. 'J'lie W. Hiding bank of of various kinds, and flax. (.'attUi-breeding is an important 
Lcatliatn, Tew and i'o., ami the Waketield and Barnsley brand) of industry, and witliin the last 20 years the cattle 
ilanking Company, have establishnuMits here, 'fho North have t)een greatly improved by crossing will) the l)reeds of 
Midland Hail\v«iy frjm Leeds to Derby passes by Oaken- .Switzerland and the 'I’yrol. C(>j)per, iron, salt, alabaster, 
sliaw ( VVakofidd station), tn. S.E. from tlietown ; and m.irble, slates, Kc , are raised ; and a large j)r()])ortion of 
tiie L<‘od3 and Mandiester Itallway passes the S. end of tiie prince’s revenue is dcrivt'd from the mineral waters 
tlio town. The station near Kiikgate is witliin a of Pyrmont, whicli is one of the principal spas of Ger- 
sliert distance, on tlio town side of the bridge over the many. Mamifactures unimportant ; those of iron goods, 
Calder: but tlie most important station is at Norimm- wiii< h were fonneily eonsidmable, liaving, of late years, 
ton, 5 m. N.K. from the town, at the junction of the greatly declined: at presmit the principal are those of 
Nortli Midland, Manche.ster and Leeds, and York .and linen and woollen stufl's, paper, leatlier, and » otton ho- 
Nortii Midland Hallways. A very iiandsoine hotel has siiTy. The cliief exports are fine wool, corn, cattle, iron, 
h(‘en erected at this central station for the accommodation mim;ral waters, and a few manufactured articles, 
of passengers. The town is under the jurisdiction of a 'J’he constitution Ls a limited nionarciiy, the diet con- 
constable elected by the iiihabitaut.s. (iuarter sessions sisting of IH mems. of the nobility, 13 representatives of 
are licld in the court-liouse, a handsome editice in towns, ami 10 deputie.s from the rural districts. The«li<*t 
Wood Street ; and petty sessions for the district in the has the voting of the .supplies, ^c., hut most part of the 
<)(mrt House every Monday, by the co. magistrates. A public business is carried on by a committee consisting 
court for [letty causes, and the recovery of debts nn- of three mem from cacli of the three estates oouiposiiig 
der 5/., is held every 3 wei'ks by the steward of the the diet. "I’lie latter and the cominittei^ meet once a 
manor. Here is also the W. Hiding Hegi.ster Oflii e; year. Tlie territ. is divided into 5 districts. Arolsyn, a 
the oflice of tile Clerk of the Peace ; and the Bolls Oflice town of 2,{)oU inhabs, on the Aar, a tributary of the 
for the extensive manor of Wakefield. 'I'he house of Dieim l,is the cap. and s«‘at of gov. •, Pyrmont, on the 
correction for the W. Hiding of Yorkshire is at Wake- Kniiner, one of the ()!dest w atering-nlaces in I'urope, 
held; it is built on nn Improved plan, and comprises a with about 3,(H)() re.>,ident inliahs., is the other princip.d 
tread-mill, 307 cells, separate yards, a chapel, Ac., and is town. Total public revenue estimated at 230,(100 rix dol- 
iiow (1842) about to be consid(*rably improvotl and en- bars a year ; public debt (;sn,()0() do. VValdeck-Pyrinont 
larged. 'I'lie prisoners are emploja'd in weaving cc'arsi? holds the 20th jilace in the Germ, (.'oiifed., having one vote 
cloth, calicoes, &c. Tlie Reform .\c t conferred on W.ake- in the full diet, and one in tin; eommiitce along v. ilh tlio 
field, for the first time, tlie privilege of smuliiig a mem. priiHip.alities of llohonzollern, Beuss, Lippe, and Liia-.h- 
to the 11. of C. Beg. electors in 1S41-42. 80<b tenstem. It contrilmtes 510 imm to the confederate army. 

At the a*ra of Domesday Survey, Wakeliold, with its { Ih r^hans ; AU^. I.’dudi r u. f blltcrKmi((L\\\. l^c.) 
dependencies, was in the hands of the crown, 'riihhattle WALKS. .S(V Kn(JI.\m> and Walks. 

of WSikefiidd, fought in the vicinity of tliis town on tlie W.AJ.K.S (NIeW’ SOU I'H i. I^ce At stkalia and Ss n- 

24th of December 14()0, was one of tlie most important •N*'-'; It appears from (he otlicial returns, that the po}). 
gained by the Lancastrians during the civil wars: the <>f New South Wales amounted, in isi], to 128,72(5, liav- 
hutor, under Queen Margaret, having totally dt'feated the i)ig more than doubled w itiiin seven years ! This extra- 
Yoikists under the Duke of Y«n-k, who fell in the battle, ordinary incroii'^e is pi iiici])a!Iy to he ascribed to the sti- 
mulus given of lati' years to immigration. 

WA i.I.AUIlI A aiid IMOI.DAVLA (an. DmvV/ Trans- 
two contiguous pvincipalitic's ofcS.K. Kiirope, 
nominally incindocf in Ihiropi'an 'I'nrkey, hut in reality 
under the protection of liuv.M'a. Th('> lie principally be- 
twemi the 4 »-> and 48=-’ N. lat.. and the 22 -' and 28^ K. 
long., and are together of a erescent shH\)e, enelosing 
'fiansvlvania on the W. a' id N.W. Wallachia comprises 
the S.‘ and Moldavia the K. and N. parts of the united 
territory ; tlie former, from the W. round to the S.L., is 
divided from Persia and liulgaria by the Danube, ami tbo 
latter on tbo K. .and N. from the Ih'ssarabiu by the Prutb, 
.and on (lie N.W. from the liukowine by some hranehes 
of the Carpathians. 'I'he .Sereth forms the principM lino 
of separation between the 2 prov.s., llio area, pop. Ac. 


The two principalities have e.aeh their own peculiar 
government ; but their history is so intiniatelyironncrted, 
and the forms of their respective governincnti, the lan- 
guage, manners, and customs of their iiiiiabs. liave al- 
ways been so inueh. alike, tliat botli may be best noticed 
togetlier. _ 

Thysicnl Gcoj^raphy and Products, — 1 he (>arpa- 
thians, wliere they separate tliese provs. from Transvl- 
vaiiia, usually vary in height between 3,000 and 5,000 
feet, though some summits rise to 7,000 or 8,000 feet in 
elevation. {Boui Turov fc.) From these mountains tho 
surface gradually declines to the S. and K. through re- 
gions of a most picturesque character, and hill ranges and 
valleys of great fertility, till it terminates in a level and 
marshy plain from 12 to 20 leagues in breadth, whicli, 
with parts of Bulgaria and Bessarabia, constitutes what 
may bo considered tlie second in point of size and import- 
ance of the great European plains. Tho whole eoun- 
tf, i.s thoroughly well stored, being interse^’d by 


of which are as follow ; — 



Area in 
.sq. in. 

Top. In 1 
1SJ7 .■!). ; 

Cl lief Towns. 

Wallachia - - 1 


1,747, 81,5 I 

Uucharcst. 

Moldavia 

17 , ();<;() 

1.H'>,1()5 1 


Total - - 1 

4l,A2n 

i 3,irfi,i2f) I 




ami whoso son, the Karl of Butland, was assassinated im- 
mediately thereafter, lu l.'i.'H, Wakefield was united to tlie 
Duchy of Lancaster, 'i'he manor, wiiicli extends for 
more than 30m. W. of the town, including above 150 
towns, villages, and hamlets, and about one eighth |)nrt 
of the entire pop. of Yorksiilre, has belonged to the family 
of tho Duke of Leeds since 1700, and was devis«‘d by tlie 
late dnke to his son-in-law, Walter S.ickvile Lane Fox, 
F.sq., M,P., tlie present Lord of the Manor. Market days, 
I'ridays, and every alternate Wednesday, for cattle and 
slieep. Fairs, July 4th and .5th, and Nov. llth and 
l2th, for liorscs, cattle, hardware, Ac. {Allens York- 
shire : Haines' Gax. and Direct, qf York ; Pari. Heps., 
and Private hrf urination.) 

WALCIIKB KN, the most W. of the islands of H*)!- 
jand, prov. Zealand, between the E. and W. Schehlt, 
having on the W. the N. sea. or Atlantic, and on the K. 
the Narrow Clninnel, by which it is separated from the 
island of Beveland. Middleburg, tho cap., in the centre 
of the island, is in lat, 51o 30' 30 37/ 3 (// r. 

It is of a compact circular shape ; length, K. and W., 
^o^ut 12 m. ; greatest hreadtii, 10 m. Pop. about 45,000. 
1 he surface is quite level, and below hig# water mark. 
Its W. side, or that facing the N.sea, is defended against 
1*^? oncroacinnents partly and principally by a line of sand- 
hills or dunes, and partly (at W. l\'ipelle) by a very 
strong dyke: its sides, waslied by the K.and W. .Sclicldt, 
arc also defended by prodigious dykes. 'I’his is tlie most 
1’ populous, and best cultivated of .all tho 

Jtutcli islands : the inhabs. are mostly in easy circum- 
stances; and besides Middleburg, the cap., it luis tlio 
towns of Fluifliing and Vere, and several flourishing vil- 
Hges. It produces excellent crops of wheat and madder, 
consulernble quatitities of the last beitig sent to England. 
4 ne climate, though not Injurious to natives, is apt to 
ei^rcise an exceedingly unfavourable Infiuenco over 
straiigers. This was strikingly exemplified in the result 
eLVi!. of the British troops to Wal- 

teren under the Earl of Chatham in 1801 ) : a great pro- 
miru«” died on the spot from the attacks of a 

vIJilf marsh-fever ; while many of those whet*”*"- 
i constitutions shattered for over. {Giki- 
ht'apuk de Busching, xiv. UO, Fr. cd. } Diet. G^og., (jrc*.) 
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tine OltfOr Aluta, Jalomnitza^ Argisb, Sbreth. and other 
lar|tt affluents of the Danube, most of which ^re nairi 
^^'for a consklerahle Uistance, ant! which annually in 
undate the surroupdlnff countiy. The winter is very 
severe* piirtlcularly in Moldavia, which prov. is open to 
the fhil force of the N.R. wind ; and the Danube, with 
its various tributaries, is geiirrally froeon over for 6 
weeks, during which period the Ice is often strong enougii 
to bear the passage of tiie heaviest artillery. In the 
first 2 months of the year, the snow is so very thick, that 
the communication is every whore carried on by means 
of sledges. A damp spring succeeds ; in May the sum- 
mer bursts in on a sudden, during which season, thougii 
the heat during the day be excessive, the nights arecotd, 
or oven cold. The pleasantest season is the autumn, from 
September to the middle of November. The climate, 
geuerjilly gjicaking, cannot be said to be unhealthy ; but 
in the plains along the Danuiie endemic fevers occasion- 
ally prevail, and in the hill region goitres are extremely 
common. • Earthquakes sometimes occur, but imppiiy 
they are rarely very violent. Most part of the country 
towards the Danube consists of a rich alluvial soil ; 
elsewhere, tertiary and calcareous,* and' in the Car- 
pathians primary formations are prevalent. In the 
latter, ores of gold, silver, morcurv, iron, copper, and 
other metals are found, and several mines were opened 
during the Russian occupation of these provinces. At 
present, except salt mlm-s, few others are wrought, and 
the gold obtalntx! is chiefly by w/ishing the river deposits, 
an occupation almost solely confined to the gypsies, who 
pay their tribute partly in gold dust, retrolcum. sulpliur, 
nitre, and coal arc met with, but not mucli .sought after. 
The salt of Wallachia, whicli is of the purest kind, fili'ms 
an article of sale in all the bazaars of the country. Oak, 
pine, fir, beeclt, maple, elm, ash, walnut, white mulberry, 
Ac. are the chief forest trees. The climate is un.suitablo 
for the fig and olive ; but apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
apricots, &c. come to perfection with little culture. 
Asparagus is indigenous ; cabbages and artichokes grow 
to a great size, and cucumbers and melons arc among the 
principal articles of ftmd. Deer, wild goats, and hares 
are very numerous. Wolves, when pressed by hunger, 
come down from the mountains and commit much deva.s. 
tatioii among the llock.s and herds ; but at other times, 
like the bears and other w ildntiitnals in these provs., they 
rarely attack a man. 

Land and Aftriculturc. — The land principally belongs 
to the nobles, or boyars, though it is seldom cultivated 
by them on their owm account No regular system seems 
to be pursued as respects the arrangements between the 
landholders and cultivators ; but. for the most r.art, the 
cultivators pay to their landlords a tithe of their wljolc 
produce of corn, and, In addition to this, they are bound 
to pay the land-tax and other burdens, anti to work 30 
days In the year for their landlords. M. Hagemelster 
•ays that, though nominally fi^e, the cultivators are vir- 
tually cnslared^and that they are still subject to great 
oppression . ( Commerce of the Black Sea , 112.) Owing to 
ttioir subdiviik)n among the children, on the death of a 
parent, there are now but few large pi-f^pfiriics. The nuxle 
of tillage docs not much differ from that in other pms of 
Eastern Eumpe. Oxen arc usttally employtMl for field 
labour. Mamire is never used : bfit after a crop of corn, 
the land Is left fallow for a season, and then sown with 
wheat, barley, or maize, which are the principal crops. 
Oats and rye are but little cuitivattHl, maize constituting 
tiu) priiicinal part of the food of the people, and barley 
being used in distillation, and in the feeding of horses and 
poull%. No probable estimate can be formed of the 
ordinary produce of the wheat crops ; though there can 
be no doubt that if the cultivators could calculate on a 
ready market, it might l)e very gj ffatly ifjcreased. Speak- 
ing genomlly, the wheat of Moldavia, though inferior to 
tlm of England or Poland, Is from 15 to 20 per cent, sii- 
perior to that of Wallachia. In the latter prov. the 
wheat Is mostly soft, whereas in Moldavia it is mostly 
hard. {Hagemehtcr, 104.) 

It is extremely dilIkuU to form any fair estimate of the 
price at which Moldavian and Wallachian wheat might b« 
•hipped fr^ the Danube. The kilo, or principal cortr 
measure, cfifiTers in the two provinces, and the value of the 
piastre is also constantly fluctuating ; and In addition to 
these causes of uncertainty, the duties laid on corn when 
exported are liable to vary, and everybody knows how 
much the price is affected by variations of demand. On 
the whole, bowever, we are inclined to think that the cost 
pfeoro at Oalaez (which see), the principal port of the 
priuclpalities, has been materially underrated. In some 
years (t has been as low as 15s. a quarter ; but, in 1838, 
when 171,813 ouarters were exported, the price varied 
from Ha. to 28s, Id. a <}uarter. Perhaps, under a fair 
atersge demand, it might vary from 20s. to 22s. a 
quarter. 

Immediately after having been gathered in, the corn is 
trodden out by horu'M and cattle, and laid up in pits, in 
eonsequeucc of which it acquires an earthy flavour, un- 
l^vpfirftbic to Itraale In forei|» markets. {^Hagcmaiattr , ; 


tfMsnprd.) A good deal of wine is made on the hill 
sl^s, particularly in Moldavia. It is mostly of very in- 
different quality ; but Mr. Thornton says that some o( 
the wines arc pleasant and wholesome, resembling. the 
light wines of Provence, and that th^ are largely ex- 
ported to Russia and Transylvania. The strength and 
spirit of the wine, he farther states, are increased by a 
process common among the rich proprietors, and prac- 
tised also in Russia. “ At the first approach of severe 
cold, the wine butts are exposed to the severity of the 
weather in the open air ; in a few nights the body of 
wine is encircled with a thick crust St ice ; this is perfo- 
rated by means of a hot iron, and the wine, thus deprived 
of its aqueous parts, is drawn olT clear, strong, and capa- 
ble of being preserved for a long time.” (11.320.) Ovid 
may h.avc had a similar practice in view when he says, of 
the wine at the place of his banishment, 

“ Udaque consi&tunt formam gervaotia tesua 
Vina; nec hautta ineri, sed data frusta blliunt.” 

Trut. 1. Ni. el. x. 23, 21. 

The rearing of cattle, however, rather than agricul- 
ture, has always been the principal eiffployment of the 
Wallnchlans ; and the Illyrian word p/arh, signifying a 
herdsman, appc.irs to have been the original root wliencc 
their name, and that of the country they inhabit, has 
been derived. The chief sources of wealth in both 
principalities are, in fact, their flocks anti herds, wliii ii 
find abundant and nutritive pastures In winter in the 
plains, and in summer on the Carpathians. The nnmbor 
of .sheep and Kt)at8 In Wallachia has been estimated at 
4.(>(i(»,000, and the animal produce of wool In Ixith proi s, 
at 40,000 quintals, 'rhe latter, which is divided into 3 
sorts, cifrais, strosse, and ordinary, is sold at from 3 to 
from 2 to ‘2 and from 1 to 1^ pia.stres the oke. Theic 
is no public establi,5hment for the washing of wool, hut 
private individuals sometimes w'ash it at home, which 
oommonly increases the price about 40 per cent. ; l)uttlie 
greater part is sold in the grea.se. Merinos have not \ot 
been Introduced into tlie country. About 1-Oth part of 
the wliole clip is sent to Trance. 

'I'he cattle of Moldavia are larger and better than 
those of Wallacljia, for the simple reason tliat all 
liranchos are more backward in the latter country. 
Taking their size into account, Moldavia is viciier in 
liorned cattle th.in Wallachia, which, on the contrarj, 
takes the lead in the number of sheep. In both the prin- 
cipalities the cattle and sheep are bought up by the 
dealers; who pasture them throughout the summ(^r, in 
the view of selling or slaughtering them in August* and 
September. A pair of good oxen commonly costs from 
70 to roubles ; a cow i.s worth from 25 to 28 roubles ; 
a sheep 3 to 4 roubles. Tasturago for a herd of 150 head 
is lured at a price of 1.50 to 250 roubles. The number of 
horned cattle rattened in this manner for sale may 
.amount to 60,0(K) or mO.OOO he.id. The buyers commonly 
(ulvancc one tldrd or a half of the price for some months. 
The high price of cattle proceeds from the great cim- 
sumptlon ill Austria, into which numerous herds are an- 
nually sent, particularly from Moldavia. Ressarabia niW 
Wallachia also furnish some, and the.so are always the 
largest and iincst animals. Many of the inhabitants on 
the Austrian frontier are engaged in this trade. A part 
of the cattle, and especially the sheep, traversi* the 
Danulm for sale in Rulgai ia; and previously to lS 2 «tho 
numtier of cattle and sheep thus exported was estimated 
at 1.^)0, (MK) for Wallaeliia, and at 11H),000 for Moldavia." 
(Hagenu'ister, p. Hy.) There are sevtTal breeds ol 
horses ; aud the best, which are those of Moldavia, aix; 
bought up lu large numtiers for the Austrian and rrn.<!* 
siaii cavalry. ( Y’Aorwfrm, ii, 322-3.) The buffalo thrives 
In Wallachia, and poultry and game of all kinds are m 
great plenty t but the llesh of the latter, as well as heel, 
pork, and mutton, are said to be insipid and inferior. 
The honey, wax, and Imre-skins are, however, of d"' 

bestqili‘ ‘ " n.r,.Y. 

ported. 

shaves, V/. 

the other ehii'f articles of export : the Moldavian ouk 


est quality ; of the la'tl, about 500,000 are annually ex- 
orted. Timber, yellow berries, butter, cheese, hides 
..aves, and masts of various sizes and descriptions, arc 
)e other chii'f articles of export : the Moldavian ouk 
ml>er, which i.s much finer than the Wallachian, is 
calculated for the construction of vessels, and many o\ 
the Turkish ships are built of it, and fitted out with mast'’ 
and ropes />f Moldavian growth. The yellow berru 
are inferior to those of Smyroa, and only in dema 
when the crop of Asia Minor i« deficient ; 
however, estimated at 600,000 okos a year. ( Wilkmson, 

^'^Mamufactwea and TVffdlr.— .Coarse woollen 
earthenware, common linen fabrics, glass, 
saddlery, vehicles, Ac, are made, and there arc _ 

to be altogether 5,000 factories of different kind* , 

two prlncipaiilies, inclusive of distilleries. 
davie, t^a.) Hut, for the most part, mamifaeturcd g 
are imported from other parts of Europe, in return 
the raw produce of the principalities. Oalaez is the gr. 
centi^ for the foreign trade of the provs., win Ju « . 

whence the imported goods ore sent to Bucinirte 
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jMqr*' CoflTee, lugar, pepper, rum, lemons, oranges, and 
fore^ wines are the principal Imports. The local con* 
sumption of the first in both provs. is estimated at 

800.000 okes, of the second, 900,000 do., and of the third, 

80.000 okes yearly. Cotton and woollen goods, earthen- 
ware, &c. are brought chlefiy from Germany and Eng- 
land, and Russia supplies the principalities with large 
jouantlties of Airs, taking in return spirits, wines, and 
specie. {Wiikimonf ^c.) 

Peopk and Condition — Notwithstanding the various 
irruptions of the Goth*, Gepidae, Lombards, Huns, Tar- 
tars, and Turks into these provs., their inhabs. at the 
present day appear to be, with comparative^ little in- 
termixture, the descendants of the ancient Dacians, to 
whom, as represented on Trajan’s column at Rome, both 
in features and costume, Mr. Paget says, the modern 
Wallachs bear a remarkable resemblance. {Fa^^Vs Ilun- 
aaru, ^c. ii, 189.) They still call themselves Roumuni, 
or Romans, ana their country Zara Rounian- Eaha ; 
and it is a curious fact, that in a prov. which was among 
the last annexed to the Roman empire, and in a situation 
more exposed than any other to the irruptions of invaders 
from the E., the common dialect now spoken contains, 
together with many Slavonic and Greek terms, a very 
large infusion of purely Latin words ; so much so that 
a stranger speaking in Latin Is generally understood 
by the natives. “ In appearance the common Wallach 
presents a decided difibrcnce from cither Magyar, Slave, 
or German. In height he is below the medium, and ge- 
nerally rather slightly built and thin. His features are of- 
ten fine, the nose arched, the eyes dark, the hair long, black, 
and wavy ; but the expression is too often one of fear 
and cunning to be agreeable. The dull, heavy look of the 
Slowak is seldom seen among them, but still more rarely 
tlie proud sel f-respecting carriage of theMagy ar .” ( Paget. ) 
The long-continued misgovernment to which the Wal- 
lachians and Moldavians have been subject, has cor- 
rupted their morals, weakened tlicir energies, and given 
tliem most of the vices of slaves. All the worst features 
of Turkish despotism were exhibited in these provs. in I 
their most revolting and odious forms. And hence we 
need not be surprised, that though not without hospi- 
tality, and some other redeeming qualities, tlie inhabs. 
are treacherous, revengeful, indolent, besotted, and 
often cowardly. The women, indeed, on whom most of 
the labour devolves, do not share in the idleness of the 
men, but their industry exhibits much want of method 
and thriAiness, and “ to be as busy as a Wallach woman, 
and do as little,” is a proverbial comparison among the 
German settlers in Transylvania, &c. (Paget's Hungary^ 
ii. c. vi. vii., to which, and the art. Hungary, in this vul. 
p. 5. we l)eg to refer the reader.) 

Mr. Paget says, ” I had pitied the Wallachs of Tran- 
sylvania, till I saw their brethren of the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. I never saw two countries of 
their extent so fruitful in resources. Yet, with all their 
advantages, I never saw a country so thinly populated, 
nor a pop. so excessively' poor and miserable.’^ (ii. 467 ) 
Tlie peasants' dwellings tnroughout the country are all 
built in the same style and of the same size. The wails 
are of clay, and the roofs thatched with straw, Neither of 
which is calculated to protect the inmates from the in- 
clemency of the weather. In winter the people retire 
to caves under ground, kept warm by nres made of 
dried dung and branches of trees ; and which, at the same 
time, serve for cooking their scanty food. Each family, 
numerous, sleeps in one of these subterraneous 
habitations, their beds consisting of a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, which serves in the double capacity of 
mattress and covering. These under-grouna dwell- 
mgs, have, In fact, been the winter residence of the 
mhabs. of Scythia from the remotest antiquity, and have 
been admirably described by Virgil ; — 


in defbssis specubus Mcura sub alUi 
V j *8unt terrA, congesUque robora totssque 
Advolv^re foci# ulrao#, i^ique dedCre. 
yic noctem ludo diicunt, et pocula l»tl 
rermento stque acidis Imitantur vltca sorbis." 

Georg, ill. lino 376, dtc. 


peasants consists of the flour 
mixed into a dough with milk. For the 
hii* ^y» after Lent some indulge themselves In meat, 

soili. part cannot a^rd this, and content them- 

butter. ( Wilkinson, 167-8.) In 
Willi ik« »P®nd most of their time in the village 

where th.ey amuse themselves with dancing, 
vagarlea of f Ipsies, &c. They are no longer 
i dTssatisded with their masters, 

over ft notice, quit their habitations and pass 

moveahil?* another, with their families and 

advantn.^ ‘ * i'** however. Is more an apparent than a real 
very stated, the peasants are still In a 

•tate opudltlon. The gipsies continue In a 

%m«nt or Sf'ST helong^g either to the govern- 

^th number In 

lou ••ttmited at 150,000, about 00,000 of 


whom belong to the government. Some are employed 
as domestic servants ; the rest are suffered to stroll 
about the country, breeding cattle or horses, manufac*. 
taring wooden and iron utensils, or employing them* 
selves as showmen, musicians, &c. For this libertyfthey 
bind themselves not to quit the country, and pay an an- 
nual tribute of 30 piastres per man, if belonging to tlie 
government ; it is said that desertions by gipsies are rare. 

The nobility and clergy are in general exempted from 
taxes for the service of the state, and from the demands of 

E rivatc creditors ! They are in consequence- over- 
caring, extravagant, and dissolute. Tlielr education 
has hitherto been little superior to that of the com- 
mon people; and though ostentatious in their dress 
and equipage, their manners present little refinement. 
In Moldavia, which is the most civilized of these provs., 
the great landed proprietors bestow considerable atten- 
tion to the management of their estates ; but in Wallacliia 
these are mostly left to the care of agents. The boyars 
who hold no place under government, spend their leisure 
in absolute Idleness, or in visiting each other, to kill time. 
“ Tliey have,” says Thornton, “ adopted indiscriminately 
the vices, without inheriting the vivacity of the Greeks.” 
This statement applies, however, rather to their past than 
to their present state. Of late years some considerable 
improvements have been introduced ; and though society 
be still very backward, it is, at all events, much superior 
to what it was under the Turkish regime. 

Government, — P'or a lengthened period these 

E rovs. were governed by voivodes, or princes appointed 
y the Sultan from among the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, and, during the continuance of this system, the 
country was a prey to every specie* of abuse. Since 
1829, however, they have been placed under the sole 
protection of Russia ; and wliatever may be the defects 
of Russian policy, there can be no question that they 
have gained immensely by the change. The princ*e, or 
hospodar, both in Walluchiu and Moldavia, is elected 
for life from among the boyars of the first rank, by an 
Msembly composed of those boyars, and of deputies of the 
inferior boyars, the academic bodies, and merchants ; but 
his election must be approved by Russia, and the in- 
vestiture is then given by Turkey. A diet of the 
clergy and boyars (tlie class which contribute nothing 
to the state) meets to vote the supplies, and to dls- 
cuss other propositions of the prince ; but no organic 
changes can be made without the sanction of Russia. 
Wallachia is divided into 18, and Moldavia into 13 
districts, each of whicli has a prefect or governor, a 
receiver-general of taxes, a civil tribunal, consisting of a 
president and two other judges ; and Moldavia has a 
director of police and a town council in each municipality. 
Judges are removable at the pleasure of the superior au- 
thorities. The legal codes are founded upon the civil 
law and the customs of the principalities ; but though 
the system of jurisprudence nas been much amended, 
many reforms remain to be effected, espacialiy in the 
administration of the laws, which is said to bo most cor- 
rupt. Nearly all the pop. belongs to the Greek church, 
and every village has a small church or chapel, with one 
or more priests, who act as curates. The ecclesiastics of 
this order are chosen from among the people, from whom 
they are little distinguished in appearance, and whose 
avocations they follow when not engaged in their clerical 
functions. The generality of them can neither read nor 
write, and merely recite the formula of their service from 
memory : they have, however, an unbounded influence 
over the ignorant pop. of these countries. There are 
many large and rich monasteries, and 4 or 5 seminaries 
for the education of the superior clergy. 

Public instruction, though still backward, appears to 
have advan ed since 1832. Colleges and Lancastrian 
schools arc t.' tablished in the principal towns ; and the 
latter have by this time probably spread into tlie rural dis- 
tricts. According to the Journ, qf Educ., the higher 
classes in tiiese provs. have of late set about improv- 
ing their national dialect with remarkable vigour; 
and it appears probable that their language will ul- 
timately be rendered much nearer akin to the ancient 
Roman than even the Italian. There is a printing-press 
at Bucharest, which is in active employment ; and trans- 
lations of foreign as well as original works are continually 
being produced by native authors. (Vol. vii. p. 173.) 
This is a consequence, and by no means the. only salu- 
tary one, that is likely to follow the establisliment of the 
principalities under Rushan protection, or at least their 
eiiA’anchisement from the debasing rule of the Turks. 

The military force is ormnised on the plan of the Rus- 
sian army, ana the staff officers are principally Russians. 
The militia is formed by the peasantry, in the proportion 
of 2 men for every 100 families ; but along the banks of 
the Danube all the inhabs. capable of bearing arms are 
'organised into a military force, auxiliary to the quaran- 
tine service. The total effective force of the P^vs. 
amounts to about 53,000 ilten, including neatly 5,000 irre- 
gular cavalry. There is no arliiiery, nor are thete any 
ibrtreitei In either prov . 

« M 
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Th« public revenues are derived from the capitation 
tax ofao piasttes (the piastre U about sterling) per 
head on the rural pop.; from 80 to I'iOdo. a year on 
the ananufheturing classes, and 60 to 240 do. on roer- 
chadb, dtc. ; from the government lands and rights 
of pasturi^e, fees, fines, customs, salt monopoly, and in 
Moldavia a tax on the incomes of the <;lerKy. These 
sources produced in 1839, in Moldavia, 10,467,2(^9 piastres, 
and in Wallachia, 16,293,299 do. In the latter prov. the 
expenditure nearly balance<l this sum ; but in the former 
there was a surplus of 2,797,800 piastres. Both provs. 
pay an annual, but not very heavy, tribute to the Forte. 
(Coi$ont Etat prisent de Moldavie, Sfc.) 

~ Since the conquest of this country by Tra> 
jan, it has never ceased to be under foreign aominion. 
it was alternately in the power of the barbarians and the 
Greek emperors tilt the 13th century, when it appears to 
have been occupied by the Hungarians. Karly in the 
16tli century it was conquered by the Tttrks, to whoso 
empire it has since been generally tributary, but the last 
war between Turkey and Russia entirely destroyed the 
influence of the former, and rendered the latter para- 
mount. {Cofson, Etat present de Moldavie etde yal/tchte i 
Wilkinson's Wallachia and Moldavia ; Thomt<nt's Tur- 
key ; Bouiy La Turquie ; Walsh; Paget, SfC. pMsim.) \ 
WALLINGFORD, a pari, and mun. bor., market 
town, and par. of Rngland, co. Berks., hund. Morcton, 
on the Thames, 12^ m. N.W. Reading. The old pari 
and mun. bor. were co-extenslve with four small pars., 
having an area of 370 acres, and a pop., in 1831, of 2,.^4r>. 
But tno modem park bor. includes several additional 
pars., partly In Berks, and partly in Oxfordshire, having 
an aggregs^ area of about 18,000 acres, and a pop., in 
184 1, of about 6,000. The modern mun. bor. is about twice 
as extensive as formerly. The town, 3 m. from the main 
road, between London and Oxford, is pretty well built, 
paved, and lighted with portaide gas, and, for its size, 
contains a considerable number of neat private dwctlinn, 
and a few of a superior character. {Bound. Rep.) The 
river Is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 300 
yds. in length, with 19 arches, and 4 draw brhigos, built 
111 1809, upon the site of a former structure of the same 
description. St. Mary’s churcli lias a fine tower, crowned 
with i^noacles, which appears to have been erected in 
1658; the living, a rectory, worth 14H/. a year, Is in the 
gift of the crown. St. Peter’s church, a handsome edi- 
'Ice, rebuilt atiout 50 ye^irs since, is surinountcd by a 
spire : the living, a rectory in the gift of W. S. Black- 
stone, Esq., is worth 100/, a year. The living of St. 
Leonard’s, worth 103/. a year, is in the gift of the crown. 
There are also places of worship for Friends, Independ- 
ents, Wesleyans, and Baptists. I'he market-house and 
town>hall are respectable buildings. Among numerous 
charitable institutions are the tree grammar-school, 
founded in 16^ and several almshouses. No manufac- 
ture of any consequence is now carried on: the chief 
business i# that of malting ; and, in general terms, Wal- 
lingford “ may be described aa|a neat country town, 
respectably inhabited, and a place of no other importance 
tlian as the market-town for the surrounding country.*’ 
{Bound. Hep.) It is a bor. by prescription, its earliest 
existing charter being a copy of one dating from the 
reign of Hen. 1. It has returned 2 mems. to the li. of C. 
since the 23d. of Edw. I. ; the right of voting, previously 
to the Reform Act. having been vested in individuals 
payii^ church and poor rates. Registered electors. In 
I839-W, 368, under the Mun. Reform Act ; it is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors, and other 
onicers. It has a commission of the peace, court of 
record, court leet, and a gaol for the confinement of 
offenders before committal. 

WALSALL, a pari, and munic. lK>r. and par. ol 
England, co, Stafford, hund. Ofllow, on a small tributary 
of the Tame, in the centre of one of the principal coal 
smd iron districts, 7 ra. N.W. Birmingham. Area of par. 
7,9W acres, all of which is included in the part, bor., 
except an outlying portion called Walsall Wood. Pop., 
in 1H31, IkiOGfi. ft is situated on the declivity and sum- 
mit of a low hill, and is pretty well built, having 
** the appearance of a compact and flourishing town : 
several leases of the value of from 20/. to 40/. a year 
are now building, and every indication of a thriving 
community is here exhibited.” {Municipal Bound. Re- 
pori^ 1837). The main streets are broad, well paved, 
lighted with gas, and well supplied with water ; though 
tbore be but little that is prepossessing fn their general 
appearance. In the environs, however, there are many 
handsome villas, with some picturesque scenery. Blox- j 
wich, about 8 m. N. from the town, but Included in the i 
pari, hor.^s a populous village, the inhabs. of which, like ; 
those of Walsolt, are mostly occupied In the hardware | 
manufaetares. The parish chureh occupies a command- { 
iiig situation on the top of the hill : it is an ancient. 
Sf^ous, cruciform structure, with a tower surmounted , 
tw a lofty spire; and was tlwroughly yepaired In 1821.. 
^e living, a vicarage a^rth 868/. a year. Is In the gift of 
the Bari of Bradford* lord of the mgnor. St. PBut*s 


chapel, a handsome Grecian edifice, completed in 1826. 
Is a perpetual curacy worth 50/. a year. Tnere are places 
of worship for Independents, Wesleyans, and Unitarians, 
and 2 Gath, chattels, one of which is a handsome Greek 
building. The subscription library, established in 1800, 
has recently been enlarged: it contains reading and 
news rooms, and has a Doric colonnade, 30 ft. in height. 
The grammar school, founded and endowed by Queen 
Mary, in 1557, open to all the boys of the parish, has an 
annual income of 780/ ; and subsidiary schools, dependant 
on the principal, have been established in different parts 
of the par. It has also an English school in which 120 
boys are instructed ; a blue-coat charily ; a National and 
several Sunday schools ; and numerous charitable bene- 
factions for the relief of the poor. In the time of Henry 
V I. an endowment was left for the annual distribution 
of Irf. to every person in the par.; but, in 1^25, this 
useless endowment was judiciously appropriated to the 
erection and maintenance of 1 1 almsliouses. Walsall is 
said to have been a bor. by prescription : its earliest ex- 
isting charter was granted by Henry VI. Under the 
Municipal Reform Act, it is divided into 3 wards, and is 
governed by a mayor, 5 other aldermen, and 18 coun- 
cillors. The Reform Act conferred on it, for the first 
time, the important privilege of sending tmem. to the 
H. of C. Reg. electors, in 1839-40, 837. 

It has a commission of the peace, a weekly court of 
petty sessions, and a Oiurt of Record for tho recovery 
of debts between 40s. and 20/. The jail is of a very in- 
different description. Its command of coal and iron has 
made Walsall a considerable seat of the hardware busi- 
ness; tho manufacture of saddler’s ironmongery, that is, 
the making and plating of bridles, spurs, and stirrups, tiie 
mountings for coacii and carriage harness, Ac., being the 
staple employment of the town. It has, also, some brass 
and iron loundries, and a considerable trade in malt. A 
branch of the old Birmingham canal comes up to the 
W. end of the town, which is 34 m. from Willenhall 
station on the Grand Junction Railway. The Bank of 
Walsall and S. Staffordshire, established in 1835, has its 
principal office in this town. Walsall, though not men- 
tioned in Domesday book, is known to be a town of con- 
siderable antiquity ; but is not connected with any his- 
torical event of Importance. Market days, Tuesdays, 
Fairs, 24tli Feb., Wnit Tuesday, and the Tuesday before 
Michaelmas ; tho two latter arc mostly for cattle and 
cheese. {Pari. Rep. and Priv. Ir^f.) 

W'ALSHAM (NORTH) a market-town and par. of 
England, co. Norfolk, hund. Tunstead, on a level, about 
6 m. from the sea, and 13 m. N.N.K. Norwich. Area of 
par., 4,010 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 2,615. The town 
consists of three streets which meet so as to form an 
irregular triangle. Tho par. church is a bu-ge venerable 
old^ificc. Its tower fell down in 1724; but It has a fine 
south porch of flint and stone, and a font with a very rich 
1 wooden cover, of tabernacle work. The vicarage is an- 
nexed to the rectory of Antingham ; the livings being, 
together, worth 336/. a year ; patron, the crown, llore are 
several dissenting chapels, a free ^ammar-school, with 
an income of nearly 250/. a year, at which Lord Nelson 
[ was partly educated ; a Sunday-school, with a small en- 
dowment, and several minor charities. The market- 
cross, originally erected in the reign of Edward III., was 
rebuilt in 1600. Two annual courts-baron are held hero, 
and petty sessions for the hund. by the co. magistrates. 
Market-day, Tuesday. Fairs, three times a year, chiefly 
for cattle and the hiring of servants. In 1600, this town 
was visited by a most destructive fire, which consumed 
118 houses, besides barns, stables, &c. On Walsham 
heath, near the town, is a stone cross, erected to com- 
meinorate a victory of Henry Spencer, bishop of Nor- 
wich, over a band of rebels, in 1382. {Bedutiei of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. xl. ; Pori. Reports, &e.) 

WALTHAM ABBEY, or HOLY CROSS, a mar- 
ket-town and par. of England, on the W. border of the co. 
of Essex, hund. Waltham, on the Lea, 11| m. N.N K. 
London. Area of par., 1 1,870 acres. Pop. of do., in 1841, 
4,600. The town, originally founded in the time of 
Canute, consists chiefly of one spacious and Irregular 
street. The church was formerly the nave of the church 
of an opulent and famous monastery, founded here by 
Harold II., of which there are now but few remains, 
lliis venerable relic, though much disfigured and muti- 
lated, contains some most interesting specimens of the 
ornamented columns, semicircular archest and other 
characteristics of the Norman style of architecture. R 
is about 90 ft. in length, by about 48ft. in breadth. At 
the W. end is a heavy square embattled tower, 86 ft. m 
height ; but tliis is comparatively modem, and bears the 
date of 1558. The inside of tlm ebureb bears witness 
to the iconoclastic zeal of the Refortners, and to the bad 
taste and miserable parsimony of those by whom they 
have been followed ; the ornamental parts having been 
defaced and whitewashed, and the brasses torn flrom the 

K avestones I Harold, and his two brothers slain wUn 
m at the battle of Hastings, were Interred in tn'J 
church. The living, a curacy worth 287/. a year, 
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the gfft of the trustee! of the Earl of Norwich. The 
Baptists and Wesleyans have, also, places of worship. 
The educational and charitable institutions comprise a 
free school for 20 boys and 20 girls, with an endowment 
producing about 16(w. a year ; another endowed school, 
fbr the eaucation of ft boys, and several bequests for the 
support of Sunday schools, almshouses, and the general 
relief of the poor. The revenues of the monastery 
amounted, at its dissolution in 1539, to 900/. according 
to D^dale, and to 1,080/. according to Speeds Market^ 
day, Tuesday : fairs, twice a year. At present, however, 
the town derives its entire importance from the gun- 
powder mills established here on account of government. 
These, which were originally acquired from private par- 
ties in 1T87, consist (in 1842) of 4 mills, each having 2 
pair of stones. The moving power is water ; the es- 
tablishment is, in all respects, in the most efficient state, 
and the powder produced of the very best quality. 
During peace the consumption of powder by government 
amounts to about 10,000 barrels a year, of which about 
^000 are supplied by the works now under consideration. 
The latter, however, were not erected in the view of 
providing the entire supply of gunpowder, which, in 
periods of war, sometimes exceeds 80,000 or 100,000 
barrels a year ; but partly as a check on the combinations 
of tlie raanufacturcra, and partly as affording the means 
of readily trying and fairly appreciating such new disco- 
veries and experiments as may from time to time be 
made or suggested in the preparation of so important an 
article, and in these respects they have been completely 
successful. At Enfield Lock, about 2 in. below Waltham, 
a manufactory of small arms is also carried on upon 
account of government. At present (1842) it Is almost 
wholly occupied in the making of now percussion mus- 
kets, of which it supplies about 10,000 a year. ( Vrivate 
Information.) 

In the hamlet of West Waltham, or Waltham Cross, 
about Im. W. from Waltham Abbey, in Hertfordshire, 
is one of the stone crosses' erected bv Edward I., at the 
dilferent places where the corpse of his beloved wife. 
Queen Eleanor, rested on its way from Harcby, near 
Crantham, where she died, to Westminster Abbey. Only 
3 of these crosses now remain. It had originally been a 
very floe structure ; Imt the ornaments are now much de- 
faced. {Beauties of England, vols. vii. and x. ; FartHer*s 
History of Waltham Abbey : Pari. Papers., Hfc ) 

WALTHAMSTOW, a village and par. of England. 
CO. Essex, hund. Precontree, on the Lea, a tributary of 
the Thames, ft m. N.E. I>ondon. Area of par. 3,090 acres. 
Pop. of da, in 1831, 4,258. The village, on the borders 
of Kpping Forest, is formed by the union of several 
hamlets; the houses, among which are many villas and 
country seats, being generally detached, and interspersed 
with trees and g.'irdens. The church, built on an emi- 
nence, is a spacious structure in a mixed style of archi- 
tecture, with a tower at its W. end ; it was repaired 
and enlai]^ in 1817, and has several ancient monu- 
ments. The living is a vicarage, to which is attached 
the curacy of St. John’s, being worth, together, 772/. 
a year ; patron, W. Wilson, Esq. The Unitarians and 
Independents have each chapels ; and to the latter a 
school is attached, in which 30 girls are educated, 20 
of whom are clothed at the expense of the foundation. 
The free school, founded in 1542, lias an endowment 
yielaing 86/. a year. Although established for the educa- 
tion of more than 30 pupils, it was lately attended by 
only ft. It has also national and infant schools, with 
numerous well endowed almshouses, and benefactions to 
a considerable amount, for the relief of the poor. Some 
copper mills and other works are established in this 
par., on the banks of the Lea. Tiie par. has an exclu- 
sive local jurisdiction ; aitd is governed by a council of 
17 members, presided over by the vicar and church- 
wardens. Courts leet and baron are held here when re- 
quired. (Guide to London and Us Environs, Sfc. ) 

WANDSWORTH, a large village and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Surrey, hund. Brixton ; on tlie ^^’andle, near 
Its confluence with the 'I’hames, 6 m. S. W. London. 
Area of par, 1,820 acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 6,879. 

Wandsworth consists principally of one broad tho- 
roughfare, between 2 emiueuces called the E. and W. 
hills. *' It is in parts noisy and bustling, in other 
parts rural and quiet ; in parts clean and pleasant, in 
others low and dirty; and the residents are for the 
most part In the extremes of rich and poor.” {Guide to 
London and Us Environs.) The old church, which was 
mostly rebuilt in 1780, Is a plain brick edifice with a 
heavy square tower at its W. extremity : the living, a 
valuable vicarage worth 840/. a year, is in the gift of W. 
Borrodalle, Esq. The new church of St A tine, erected 
by aet of parliament in 1824, is an elegant edifice of Gre- 
cian architecture, with a handsome portico and a steeple 
ofOclraiulararches ; the living, a emmey worth 162/. a 
year, is in the gift of the vicar of Wandsworth, Here 
also are meeting-houses for Friends (to which 3 schools 
are attached), Ba^ists, Independents, and Wesleyans. 
The free endowed school, founded in 1710) has been in- 
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corporated with the national school, and affords instruc- 
tion to above 200 boys and 100 girls, to some of whom 
clothing is supplied. It has also a JLmicastrian school, in 
which move than 200 children are educated. A school 
of industry, attended by 40 girls, and various oth^ cha- 
rities, among which those of Alderman Smith, a native 
of the town, who died in 1627, are the most valuable. 
The manufactures of Wandsworth are more considerable 
than might have been expected : that of hats was in- 
troduced by the French refugees towards the end of the 
17th century ; and there are works for bolting cloth, 
printing calicoes and kerseymeres, making coach and 
livery lace, dyeing (especially in scarlet), with corn, oil, 
iron, and white lead mills, vinegar works, and distilleries. 
The Southampton railway passes a little to the E. of the 
village. Petty sessions for the hund. are held weekly, 
and there is a court of record for the recovery of debts 
under 5/. Fairs on the first 3 days of Whitsun week, for 
horses, cattle, pigs, and toys. {Beauties qf England and 
Wales^ Surrey ; Guide to Env. qf London, J^c.) 

WANTACiK, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Bucks., hund. Wantage, on a small trib. of the Thames, 
at the E. extremity of the Vale of the White Horse, 
22|m. W.N.W. Reading. ,Area of par., which includes 
the hamlets of Charlton and Grove, 7,530 acres. Pop., 
in 1831, 3,282. The town is irregularly built at the in- 
tersection of the high roads from Hungerford to Oxford, 
and from Farringdon to Wallingford, which form its 
principal streets. The church, a handsome cruciform 
structure, has a square embattled tower rising from its 
centre, and some fine monuments. The liviiig, a vi- 
carage, worth 5U3/. a year, is in the gift of the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor. It has also places of worship fbr 
Independents and Wesleyans ; a tree grammar-school, 
with an income of about 200/. a year ; some almshouses, 
founded in ir>50, with an endowment of 100/L a year, Sun- 
day-schools, &c. The town lands produce an income of 
about 450/. a year, which is spent on the relief of the 
poor, the repair of higliways, and the support of a 
school. Sacking, twine, and tarpaulins are manufactured 
on a small scale. I'he market is celebrated for its fine 
! corn, a great deal of the best seed-wheat being brought 
thither by the Vale fanners. Its trade is facilitated by 
a branch of the Wilts and Berks canal, which comes up 
to the town. Wantage was made a bor. after the Con- 
quest ; but it no lunger retains that distinction. A 
manorial court is, however, held in it once a year, and 
petty sessions for hund. every Saturday. 

WARDEIN (GROSS or GREAT; Hungar. Nagy- 
Farad), a fortified town of Hungary, co. Bihar, of which 
it is the cap. ; on the Koriis, towards the borders of 
Transylvania, 39 m. S.W. Debrecsin. Pop. cstiinated 
in the Austr. Nat. Encyc. at 10,0(X} ; but, according to 
Berghaus, it amounts, including its suburbs, to upwards 
of 16,000. It is the residence of a R. Cayi. and a united 
Greek bishop, a Greek protopapas, &c., and the seat of 
the co. assembly, council, acommissariat department, &c. 
It has a royal academy, many other superior schools, an 
abbey, and various religious establishments, with manu- 
factures of silk stuffs and earthenware. Mr. Paget says, 

” Gross Wardein is really one of the prettiest towns 1 
have seen for a long time. Its wide well-buiit streets of 
one-storied houses, and extensive market-places, are 
quite to the taste of the Magyar, who loves not the nar- 
row lanes, and high houses of his German neighbours. 
But the glory of Gross Wardein is in its gilded steeples, 
its episcopal palace, its convents, and its churchea; and, 
although of the latter, the 70 which it formerly boasted 
are now reduced to 22, they are quite sufficient for the 
inhabs. Prince Hohenlohe, of miracle-working memory, 
is now tlie occupant of this see. His elevation to the 
bishopric has, however, completely extinguished the 
light of miracle ! ” {Paget's Hungary, ^c. ii. 518.) 

WARE, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Herts, hund. Braughin, on the groat N. road, and on the 
Lea, I8| ra. N. London. Area of par., 4,130 acres. Pop., 
in ix3i, 4,214. It consists chiefiy of one thoroughfare, 
nearly a mile in length, and liii^ in geneiad wiHi sub- 
stantial and well built houses. The church is a large 
cruciform structure, mostly in tlie decorated and per- 
pendicular styles ; it has an embattled tower at the W. 
end, and within are several fine monuments, and a hand- 
some font. The living, a vicarage, annexed to that of 
Thundridge, worth 833/. a year, is in the patronage of 
I'rinity Coll. Camb. Here are also chapels for Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans, and Friends. The market-house, 
supported on arches, comprises a good assembly-room. 
The educational and charitable institutions include a 
free grammar-school, of very old foundation, attended 
by about 30 pupils ; another free school, with a small 
endowment, established in 1834; a national, and two 
other schools, chiefly supported by subscription ; numer- 
ous almshouses, a lying-in charity, and funds for dis- 
tribution among the poor, yielding an income of 830/. a 
year. (Ana^ttcal DigetH qf CAarfry Reps.) Ware hat 
a conskierable trade in corn, and malting is extensively 
carried on. It is governed by 3 constables and 4 head- 
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boroughg : petty sesitonB, for the dlrlilon* ere held The new church, erected In IM0« partly by «ub»crlptIof>^ 
weekly, and a court-baron once a year. Market-day, and partly by a grant from the parliamentary commls- 
Tu^ay. Fairi twk^ a year for horaet and cattle. slonert, is a perpetual curacy, worth 100/. a year, in the 

Chadwell spring, near the town, assisted by a cut from gift of the ricar of Warminster. Besides a chapel of 
the Llk,^ves rise to the New River, an artlncial stream ease, there are several dissenting places of worship ; a 
tnronght from Hertfordshire, for the supply of water to free.endowed grammar-school, imordiug instruction to 
me metropolis. Though the source of the New River, ^20 boys, with national and Lancastrian schools, sup- 
in a direct line, be not more than 20 m. from London, ported by subscription. Warminster had formerly the 
its course, including its windings, is nearly 40 m. This most extensive trade in malt of any town in the W. of 
Important work was completed ill 1613, principally by the England: and this branch of industry, though it has 
exertions of the famous Sir Hugh Middleton. Though declined. Is still largely carried on. The manufacture of 
very unproductive at first, it has since been a source of broad cloths and kerseymeres has been, in a great measure, 
. vast wealth to its proprietors, as well as of advantage superseded by that of silk, in which many women and 
to the city. children are employed. The trade in corn is consider- 

WAREHAM, a pari, and munlc. bor., market town, able; the market being one of the most extensive in this 
river-port, and par. of England, co. Dorset, hund. Win- part of the country. Tho town is under the jurisdiction 
frith, in Blandford div., on a peninsula between the rivers of a high constable, deputy constables, and tything.men, 
Froroe and Piddle, about 1 m. above their confluence chosen at the annual manorial court. The quarter set- 
wfth Wareham harbour, the most westerly arm of Poole sions for the co. are held here in July ; petty sessions 
harbour, 30 m. S.S.W. Salisbury, and 102 m. 8.W. Lon- monthly, by tbeco. magistrates : and a court of requests 
don. The modern bor. includes the whole of the 3 pars., for the recovery of debts under 64, is held alternately in 
portions only of which were contprised In the ancient this town and Westbury. Warminster Is supposed to 
bor., together with those of Corfe Castle and Bere< Regis, have been a Roman station, from the discovery of coins, 
and parts of two other adjacent parishes ; having a total weapons, a tessellated pavement, and other gptiquities in 
area of 22,890 acres, and a pop., in 1831, of 5,774. the vicinity. Market-day, Saturday; fair!,' 3 times a 

The site of the town shelves gradually towards the S., year, for cattle, sheep, hogs, and cheese, 
and it is mostly surrounded by flat marshy land. Having The manor and lordship of Warminster is the property 
been nearly destroyed by Are on the 25th July, 1762, it of the Marquis of Bath ; and about 4* m. W. from the 
has been built on a regular plan, and consists chiefly of 2 town on the confines of Somersetshire, is Longleat 
wide streets, intersecting each other at right angles. House, the truly magnificent seat of that nobleman. 
The houses, built of brick, and tiled or slated, are The park In which it is situated is of great extent, and 
generally in good condition, it is surrounded by a re. Is finely laid out. (Beauties qf England and Wales, %c,) 
markable ancient mound, the space between which and WARRINGTON, a pari, bor., market town, and par. 
the town is now laid out In market gardens. Each of its of England ; co. Lancaster, hund. W. Derby ; in a low 
rivers Is here crossed by a bridge, that over the Frome situation on the Mersey, here crossed by a stone 
being a handsome structure, erected in 1779. Down to a bridge, 17 m. E. by S. Liverpool. Area of par. 12,260 
late period it was neither watched nor lighted. (Boustd. acres. Pop. in 18:il, 19,166, in 1841, 21,8.57. The pari. 
,4ssui Mum'cipal Reports.) Of 8 churches which formerly bor., however, comprises only the townships of War- 
existed here, only 1, St. Mary’s, is now used for public riugton and Lachford, with portions of that of Thel- 
worsbip, though 2 more. Trinity and St. Martin's, are wall, and may have at present (1842) a pop. of about 
made use of for other purposes ; the former being con- 20,(XX). The town principally consists of four main 
▼erted into a national school, and the latter being merely streets, one or two of which are spacious and contain 
used for reading the frineral service. St, Mary’s, a spa- some handsome buildings ; but the other streets are for 
clous and ancient edifice, orig!n.illy attached to a priory, tho most part narrow and badly drained, and very little 
Is built in a mixed style, though principally of the deco- appears to have been done for the Improvement of the 
rated character. (Rickman.) It has a handsome tower, town, except its being paved and lighted with gas in 1821 . 
and contains some ancient monuments. All the livings (Bound. Hep., St c.) The most important public buildings 
of Wareham are now united in one rectory. Two more are the sesslons-house erected In 1820; the market-hall 
ancient churches that had fallen to decay, were taken over which are the assembly rooms ; tlireo cloth halls, 
down within the last century, and on the site of one of theatre, &c. The par. church, which is of Saxon origin 
these the present town hall has been erected. The In- and existed at the time of the Conquest, is a large massive 
dependents, Wesleyans, and Unitarians have each places cruciform structure. The tower, which rises from the 
of worship. The raucational and charitable institutions intersections of the transepts, was rebuilt in 1696 ; the 
comprise a national school, held in the old church of the interior of the church, which is lofty and handsome. 
Holy Trinity ; %small endowment for the education of contains two chapels and some fine ancient monuments. 
30 poor children ; alms-houses for 6 men and 4 women, Beneath the chancel has lately been discovered an an- 
and some minor charities. dent crypt, now converted into a vestry. At the entrance 

The trade of Wareham consists Ikiiefly in the export of of the cnurchyard are two handsome gates. Tlie living, 
the fine clay found In Its neighbourhood to the Stafford- a rectory, has under it the perpetual curacies of St. Paul 
ahire and other potteries, and In the shipping of vege- and the Holy Trinity. There are two R. Cath. chapels, 
t8d)les frosn the market gardens round the town for Poole founded severally in 1823 and 1836, and ten other pfuccs 
and Portsmouth. A g<8)d many of the inhabs. arc also of worship for diflferent sects. The free grammar-school, 
employed in knitti^ stockings, and in the manufacture founded by Sir T. Boteler in 1526, has an annual income 
of i^rt buttons. The port, which was formerly consi- of between 700/. and 800/. ; but at present (1842) it is at- 
derable, is now nearly choked up, being only accessible tended by only about 28 day scholars and 12 boarders, 
to vessels of from 25 to 30 tons ; but vessels of 60 tons The blue-coat school, established in 1677, has since 
ascend to within about 1 m, of the town, and those of 200 received legacies and benefactions amounting to up- 
tons may anchor at Russell’s quay, about 3 m. from the wards of 2,000/. and has now an annual income of 
town. The inhabs. may be said to consist of persons of 450/.; 30 boys and 20 girls, children of settled inha- 
mlddling circumstances, and a few retired officers and bitants of the town, are lodg^, maintained, and clothed 
independent persons, retail tradesmen, and men deriving in the building, and 170 boys and 40 girls admitted as 
a subsisteoee from the small craft. There is no poverty day scholars. A general subscription library was esta. 
in the place, but Its pop. and the number of its houses blfshed in 1768. A society was formed here early In the 
are profiabiy lesa now than formerly.’' (Pari. Bound. last century for the purpose of aflbrding assistance to 
Report.') We doubt, however, whether there be any widows and orphans of clergymen in the archdeaconry 
good foundation for this surmise. The borough re- of Chester ; and the relief dispensed by it amounts at 
turned 2 mems. to the H. of C. from the 13th of Ed- present to about 1,(XX)/. a-year. A handsome building, »n 
ward I. down to the Reform Act, the right of voting the Blizabethan style of architecture, is In progress for 
being exercised, since 1747, by the inhabs. paying scot- the education of the orphan daughters of dergynton. 
and-lot ; but under the act now referred to, it returns A dispensary and branch of the Royal Humane Society 
only 1 mem. along with Corfe-Castle, Bere-Regii, Ac. are among the other numerous charities, and there i» a 
Beg. electors, hi 1839-40, 428. The bor. has a commis- small but commodious infirmary, to which two wards for 
•ion of the p4»ce, a court leet, held annually ; and a court cases of fever are attached. 

of record, open^ monthly, but now of little utility. The appearanpe of Warrington is far less bostling ana 
Market day. Sat. Fairs 9 times a year, mostly for cattle, animated than formerly. Until the opening of the raii- 
cheese, and hogs. (Bound. Rep. / Afwfi. Corp. Append., way It wai the great thoroughfare between Mancneiier 

Ac.) r rr- f and Liverpool ; 70 public carriages daily passing through 

WARMINSTER, a market-town and par. of England, It between these great emporiums, wWeas 
eo. Wilts, hand. Warminster, on the Willey, at the W. (1842) there is not onel Us traffic with the above 
extreml^of Salisbury Plain, 20 m. N.W. Salisbury, and towns is, however, very considerable; for though noi 
Ifira. 8.E. Bath. Area of par., 6,460 acres. Pop. or ditto, strictly speaking a port, it possesses, by means of tne 
fn 1831,6,106. The town consists chiefly of one spacious, Meriey aud IrwcU Navigation, mamr of the auvan- 
fleiui, and well-paved thorougbCare, nearly Im. In length, tages of a port. At spring-tidea the Kersey risM 
ike bouses being mostly of frsMtone. The church of St. 10 to 12ft. at Warrington oridm, and vessels of 
Dwnft is a spadous structure, m the perpendicular style, to 100 tons burthen navigate toe river up to this * 

< wftb a eatMre central tower ^ the living, a vicarage worth The Warrington and Newton railwoy* a oranch or rnav 
824/. a year, is in the Jift of the Buhop of Salisbury, between Manchester and Liverpool 4| m. in length, w.u 
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completod in 1831, at a bost of 65,000/. tt now fonni a 
portion of the Grand Junction line. 

Warrington is distinguished 4)y the number and variety 
of its manufactures. The making of sailcloth and sack- 
ing was formerly carried on here upon a very large scale, 
but it is dwindled to insignificance. At present, among 
the many that are carried on, cotton spinning and power 
loom weaving occupy a prominent place. In 18^ 
there were six cotton mills at work in the parish, em- 
ploying in all 1136 hands. (Rep. on Mills and Factories.) 
The refining of sugar, though not entirely relinquished, 
is not a leading branch of industry ; but the soap manu- 
facture continues to be of considerable importance, S05^I 1 
lbs of soft soap having been made in the town in 1839. The 
manufacture of flint and plate glass is carried on upon a 
large scale, and has long ranked among the principal busi- 
nesses of the town. Warrington Is also the principal 
seat of the manufacture of ** Lancashire tools,” under 
which designation are comprised files of the very best 
quality, chisels, graver's tools, watch and clock maker's 
tools, &c., and in some of its factories may be seen col- 
lections of the articles in question of unrivalled excel- 
lence. Pin-making is also carried on ; and Warrington 
has long been celebrated for its malt and ale. The soil, 
too, in the neighbourhood being especially suitable for 
horticultural purposes, gardening is here well understood 
and successfully practised. The government of the town 
is vested in police commissioners and constables chosen 
annually in October at the court ieet of the lord of the 
manor, acting under the superintendence of the magis- 
trates of the nund. Petty sessions are held every fort- 
night. The Reform Act conferred on Warrington, for 
Che first time, the privilege of sending I mem. to the 
II. of C. Reg. electors, in 18.^-1840,633. Market days. 
Wed. and Sat. Fairs, 18th July and 30th Nov., each 
lasting 10 days, for horses, cattle, and cloth, and every 
sther Wed. for cattle. {Baineses Hist, qf Lancaster ; 
Pari. Papers ; Priv. Inform.) 

WARSAW (Pol. Warszawa, Fr. Varsovie), the cap. 
city of Poland, palut. Mosovia, on the Vistula, 6.50 m. 
S.fe. Petersburg, lat. 52^ 14' 28" N., long. 21® 2' 47" E. 
Pop., In 1839, including its suburbs, 139,071. The city, 
which, with its gardens and suburbs, covers a great ex- 
tent of ground, is on the left or W. bank of tiie river, 
which is here about as broad as the Thames at Westmin- 
ster bridge, being connected wltli the suburb of Praga on 
the rigid, by a bridge of boats. A su*peu8ion bridge was 
some years since projected instead of tlio latter, but the 
project has not hitherto been carried into effect. 

Warsaw, being situated partly in a plain and partly on 
an ascent ^adually rising to the river^s bank, has a mag- 
nificent appearance from the Petersburg road. Rut 
though the contrary has been affirmed by some travellers, 
the impression of grandeur is not supported on entering 
the town. It has, indeed, many fine palaces, public 
buildings, and noble mansions, and, latterly, its private 
houses nave been improved, by prohibiting the construc- 
tion of new buildings of wood. Rut its streets, though 
spacious, are badly paved, badly lighted, and dirty ; the 
greater part of the nouses in the city, and still more in 
the suburbs, are mean and III constructed, above one 
fourth part of their number being at this moment of 
wood ; and the whole town exhibits a painful contrast of 
wealth and poverty, civilisation and barbarism, luxury 
and misery. The suburb of Praga, on the E. bank of 
tl»e river, once strongly fortified and extensive, is now 
all but deserted. There are still, however, several other 
suburbs of larae extent ; and those adjacent to the city- 
proper are included within its rampart and ditch. 

The princiixil public building is the Zamek, a huge 
edifice, formerly tne palace of the kings of Poland, and 
that In which the emperor still resides when he visits 
Warsaw. 'ITie hall of the Polish diet, a splendid gilt 
ball-room, and the national archives of Poland, are in 
this building ; but the fine paintings of Canaletti, Bac- 
clarelli, &c., with the library and other treasures, have 


are several other royal palaces. That called the palace 
of Casimir, which was appropriated to the university, 
has in its square a statue of Copernicus. The Palais 
de Saxe is a large building in one of the finest squares. 
" At the back of this palace are the principal public 
gardens In the interior of Warsaw, which resemble 
in some respects the park at Brussels, though con- 
siderably larger. Another handsome public garden, 
much frequented at the fashionable hour of 12, belongs 
to what Is called the government palace. This latter is, 
perhaps, one of the mort chaste and really beautiful 
architecfural elevations In the Polish capital. It is 
strictly in the Italian style, and contoins the national 
theatre, custom-house, high tribunals, and offices of 
the minister of the interior. The palace of the 
minister of finance, which is quite modern, forms, with 
the new exchange, a very imposing object at the end of 
the street leading to the Breslau gate. The Marleville 
basaar it a large square, the four sides of which consist 
of covered aroadet, with dwelliagt tor the ronrehauts 


above, and shops for the merchandise under them t the 
latter amount to about 800, besides several wareboities. 
A great number of churches are to be found in the <dty ; 
some of which are of really colossal dimensions, as, tne 
cathedral of St. John, and tfie church of the Holy Cross. 
In the former are an altarpiece of great merit by Palma 
Nova, and a large standard wrested from the Turks by 
Sobieski at the siege of Vienna. The Lutherans have 
also a magnificent church, erected at an expense of 
25,000/., and superior in beauty and boldness of design to 
ail the Catholic churches in the place, having a dome 
and tower of prodigious elevation.. Which way so ever 
a traveller turns, he cannot fail to pass some one of the 
monuments which stand in the squares to commemorate 
the reign of a sovereign, or the achievements of a Polish 
warrior. The colossal statue of Sigismund 111., cast hi 
bronze, gilt, and placed on a lofty pillar of marble of the 
country, produces a very good effect ; and the equestrian 
group in bronze of Poniatowski, Ac., by Thorwaldsen, 

’ another monument worthy of admiration. 

“ Independently of the public gardens, Warsaw may 
be said to have in its vicinity some of the finest drives 
and promenades in Europe for width and extent. The 
numerous avenues of the Ujasdow, planted with lofty 
lime and chesnut trees, are the rendezvous of nearly the 
entire pop. of Warsaw on Sundays and other holidays, 
and are admirably calculated for horse and sledge races, 
both of which take place here. In the immediate vi- 
cinity is the royal villa, formerly the cc^mtry residence ■ 
of .Stanislaus Augustus. The palace is built in the 
Italian style : Bacciarelli's paintings decorate one of the 
principal rooms; and it has a ball-room, ornamented 
with colossal statues in white marble ; a chapel, with 
some curious works in mosaic, Ac. In the park is a 
stone bridge, on which is erected the equestrian statue of 
John Sobieski. The view of the Vistula from the park 
is very fine; and a largo island lying in the middle 
l^tream is much frequented In summer by the amateurs of 
aquatic expeditions.” {Granville, ii. 541—547.) 

Among the other public buildings, may be specified 
the lladzivil and Krasinski palaces, the barracks, mint, 
six hospitals, five theatres, and several good inns. Since 
the late insurrection, a strong citadel has been erected 
partly in the view of protecting, but more of overawing 
the town. This citadel was built from the produce of 
a loan raised in Poland ; and, in 1835, when the emperor 
Nicholas visited Warsaw in his way from the congress 
at Toplitz, he distinctly informed the civic authorities 
that, on the first disturbance breaking out in the city, 
the guns of the citadel should level it with the ground 1 
A cast-iron obelisk has been erected in the citadel in 
honour of the late emperor, inscribed ” To Alexander, 
the Conqueror and Benefactor of Poland 1 

The university of Warsaw, established in 1816, had 
faculties of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, philo- 
sophy, belles-lettres, and fine arts, and a library contain- 
ing, It is said, 1.50,000 vols. of printed books, exclusive of 
rare MSS., with an observatory and botanic garden, 
cabinets of natural philosophy, zoology, minerals, models, 
and coins, and printing and lithographic presses. Un- 
fortunately, however, the university no longer exists, 
having been suppressed subsequently to the late ill-fated 
insurrection, its fine library being then, also, removed to 
Petersburg. Of late years there has been a R. Catholic 
college at Warsaw, with twelve professors ; but the ad- 
herents of the Russo-Greek church are rapidly increas- 
ing here, as in all other countries subject to Russia, and 
have now a cathedral and other churches in the city. 
The Jews, of whom there are about 25,009, have several 
synagogues ; the Armenians, too, have their places of 
worship, and the English have a chapel. Among the 
edlicational establishments, are numerous superior, spe- 
cial, and elementary schools ; all of them being modelled 
on the new system, and having attached to each a native 
Russian, as a teacher of his own language, a considerable 
proficiency in which is now an indispensable qualification 
tor holding any public office, how trifling soever. 

Warsaw has, also, a deaf and dumb asylum, a musical 
conservatory, societies of friends of literature and 
natural science, a bible society, &c. and some news- 
papers and other periodical publications. These, how- 
ever, are subjected to a rigorous censorship, and are, 
coDsequentiy, worth little or nothing. Its manufac- 
tures comprise woollen and linen cloths, saddlery, lea- 
ther, carriages of different kinds. Ironmongery, piH>er, 
and tobacco, with chemical and cotton printing works, 
and numerous breweries. Warsaw is the great commer- 
cial entrep6t for Poland; and has two large annujid toirs, 
in May and Sept., attended by traders firora many parte 
of Europe and Asia, five banks, an assurance sot^ty, Ac. 

In comparing this city with Petersburg, Dr. GraqtviUe 
says, ** There is a notable diflhrence between Uie general 
aspect of the inhabs. of Warsaw and those of the.cap. he 
hod Just left. The women here are handsomer than the 
men : at Petersburg^the impression 1 received wai of an 
opposite nature. Tito absence of those temi-Asiatio 
costumes, which are so prevalentin all Uie streets of. the 
3 M 3 
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Rtusian c«p.i tend*, in a grant menture, to give to the 
cap. of Poland a more European aspect \ i>ut there is 
•dmetblng elae that contributes to produce that eif^t. 

The Poles are uniformly merry ; they are loud chat* 
ttfers Jbod of amusement, and as partial to living in the 
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fHMm «r, doing nothing, as the PWisian faimiantt and 
the kabiiufM of the Palais Royal, the Tuileries, the 
Boulevards, or the Luxembourg; to which class of 
people I shonld be tempted to compare them in many 
renpects. They alto do business differently : their shops 
and public places of amusement are more like those of 
any other European city farther S. ; and their minagt 
appearl to be much nearer to that of the French than 
of the Russians.*' (GranvtUe, it. 527, 528.) 

Warsaw, though a very ancient town, was not the cap. 
of Poland till 1566, after the union with Lithuania; when 
the Polish diet was transferreti to it fVom Cracow. The 
city was occupied by the Swedes in the middle of the 
17tli ctmturv, and surrendered, without opposition, to 
• Charles XI I. in 1708. In 1793, the inhabs. expelled the 
Russian garrison previously in occupation ; and the town 
was successfully defended against the Prussians, in the 
succeeding year, by Kosciusko. But the suburb of| 
Praga, being soon after taken and sacked by the Russians 
under Suwarrow, by whom a large proportion of the 
inhabs. were put to the sword, the city, threatened with 
a similar fate, submitted to the conquerors. In 1795, 
Warsaw was assigned to Prussia: in 1806, she was made 
the cap. of the grand duchy of Poland ; and in 1815, she 
became the cap. of the new kingdom of Poland. She 
was the principal seat of the iU>fated insurrection of 
1831, wbi(m has entailed so much mischief on her and the 
rest of Poland. (Matte Brunt Tableau de Pologne ; 
JJtct.G^og.; Granville, *c.) 

WARWICK, a co. of England, situated nearly in the 
centre of the kingdom, having N.E. the co. of Leices- 
ter, E. Northampton, S. Oxford and Gloucester. W. 
W'orcester, and N.W. Stafford, it contains 574,08^1 
acres ; of which above 600,000 are arable, mcatioxv, an^| 
pasture. The northern and largest part of Warwick- 
shire was formerly an extensive forest, and still retains 
something of its former character, being interspersed 
with heaths and moors, and sprinkled will) woods ; but 
the former have greatly diminished witiiin tiie present 
century. The JS. portion is in general very fertile. 
Both the dairy and grazing systems arc successfully 
practised, but the former has l>een gaining on tiie latter. 
The long-homed breed of cattle is preferred for the 
dairies ; the average produce of a cow being about 2} 
art. of cheese. Short-woolled sheep have been almost 
enthrely banished from this co. The standing sheep 
stock is supposed to amount to about 350,000 head, and 
the produce of wool to be between 8,000 and 9,000 packs. 
Araole husbandry is not so well understood as grazing ; 
azKl in some districts it is far behind. Wheat, barley, 
oafs, and beans, a|e extensively cultivated. The first is 
generally drilled ; and when,such is the case, it It not a 
little singular that turnips should Iw almost ev^where j 
town broadcast, and beans general!^ dibbled. Tbe sys- 
tem of top-dressing is more commonly followed in this 
than in any other co. Estates of various sizes; some 
very large, and others small. Farms vary from 80 to 
800 acres ; but the smaller class predominate so much, 
that the average is not supposed to exceed 150 acres. 
Old eoclotures average about 10 acres, new about 15. 
Leases getting more uncommon, and forms mostly held 
from year to year. Tenants bound not to exceed three 
crops to a fallow ; but there is no restriction as to the 

S uanti^ of wheat sown. Average rent of land in 1810, 
f. 2s. 6|d. an acre. Little can be said in favour of the 
farm buildings. The old houses and ofices were some- 
times built of timber; sometimes the walls were of 
•tone, and sometimes of mud or cloy, or thatched ; they 
are io general injudiciously placed, ill-pianned, and in- 
coovement The new farm-houses and offices are of 
brkk, covered with tile, and are very substantial ; but 
coDveniency is said not to be much studied. There are 
no open sheds for wintering cattle, nor feeding-sheds 
for soitiog with turnips, and other green food. (Survey, 
p. ao.) Coal is wrought to a considerable extent at 


varfcms places ; but Birmingham is supplied with coal 
l^ougbt canal from Staffordshire. Warwick ranks 
high as a manufacturing co. Birmingham is the prin- 
cipal seat of the hardware manufacture ; and nowhere, 
pm^ps, kai the combined influence of iucenuiky, skill, 
and capital been more astonishingly displayed than in 
the imniense variety, beauty, utility, ana chewoess of 
the artides produced in this great workshop. Coventry 
has baen long distinguished for its proficiency In the 
sUh trade, pankularir in the manufoctore of ribands. 
Needles and fish-bomu are made et Aloeeter ; bats at 
Atberstooe; and flax-mills have been erected at Tam- 
wertb, and tn other places. Prindpal rivers Avon, 
-TaaM, Aine, and Learn. The Birmingham and Faxelv 
Canal nim aloug the N.W. side of the co. ; and it is 
inlaiierted by the Warwicli and Mnnlnghain Canal, the 
^ ^ ‘ Naptou Canal, the Oxford Canal, Ac. ; 


the CO. Is also intersected by the railway from l.ondon 
to Birmingham, and thence to Manchester. It is di- 
vid«d into 4 hundnsds, and 4 subsidiary districts, and 
contains 205 parishes. It sends 10 mems. to the H. of 
C. ; vis. 4 for the ca, and 9 each for the city of Coven- 
try and the bors. of Birmingham and Warwick, Regis- 
tered electors for the co.. in 1839-40, 11,089, whereof 
|il,786 belong to the E., and 4,253 to the W. division. In 
1841 Warwick had 81,445 inhabited bouses, uid 402,121 
inhabitants, of whom 195,967 were males, and 206,154 
females. Sum expended for the relief of the poor in 
1838-39, 108,711/. Total annual value of real property 
assessed to the poor rates, in 1841, 1,609,747/. 

Warwick, a pari, and mun. bor. and par. of Eng- 
land, j|)ear the centre of the co. Warwick, of which it is 
the cap., hnnd. Knightlow, on the Avon, 24 m. W. Leam- 
ington, and 82 ra. N.W. London. Area of pari, bor., 
the limits of which were not altered by the Boundary 
Act, and which Is co-extensive witii the two parishes of 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas, 5,360 acres. Pop., in 1831, 
9,109. It stands on an abrupt acclivity on the N. bank 
of Che river, which is here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge of a single arch ; and is regularly laid out, con- 
sisting of two principal thoroughfares crossing each other 
towards the centre of the town, with a number of smaller 
cross streets. Tho principal streets are vfell built, 
paved, lighted with gas, kept remarkably clean, and 
ornamented with several handsome public buildings. 
Tho most conspicuous of these is St. Mary’s church, 
whic)], having been nearly burnt down in 1694, was 
rebuilt hr 1704. It exhibits a singular union of va- 
rious styles: the square tower, which was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and is finely proportion^, rises 
to a height of 130 ft.; it is supporto<t on 4 Pointed 
arches, with a thoroughfare underneath, and crowned 
with pinnaclot. Rickman says, that “ The whole of this 
church, except the chancel and its adjuncts, is a com- 
position of the greatest barbarity ; but the chancel is an 
uncommonly beautiful specimen of Perpendicular work, 
and the east front is remarkably fii;e, simple in its 
arrangement, yet rich from the elegance of its parts and 
the excellent execution cd its details. The interior is 
equally beautiful, and there ar^ on the N. side, a 
monumental chapel aiid vestry of very good character ; 
but the great feature of the church is tho Beauchamp 
Chapel erected in 1464. it is completely enriched both 
within and without ; its details of the most elegant cha- 
racter and excellent execution, and in very gooii pre- 
servation. It consists of a chapel, of several arches, and 
a small aisle, or rather passages, on the N. side, between 
the chapel and the clturch. in tho centre of the cliapel 
stands a very rich altar tomb, with the ettigies of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, whose executors com- 
menced the erection of this chapel, which, however, was 
not completed until the Sd Kdw. IV. lliere are some 
other monuments, (including a fine one of Dudley, Karl 
of Leicester, favourite of Elizabeth), but others are 
of much later date, and rather disfigure the chapel than 
add to its beauty.” Tiie living of St. Mary's is a vicar- 
age, in the gift of the corporation of Warwick, worth 
300/. a year. The church of St. Nicholas is small and 
plain ; the living, also in the gift of the corporation, is 
worth 218/. per annum. Other churches formerly ex- 
isted, of which there are now no remains. The Inde- 

E endents, Friends, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and Baptists, 
ave their resr>ective meeting-houses. 

The court-house in the IBgh Street it a respectable' 
stone building erected in 1730. The county hall, a spa- 
cious and handsome edifice 94 ft. in length, and ^ft. in 
width, has an elegant stone front supported by a range 
of Corinthian pillars. In this building the courts of 
justice are held ; and attached to it on the N.side is the 
CO. jail, a large and well desired building, surrounded 
by a strong wall 23 ft. in height, enclosing nearly an acre 
of ground. The co. bridewell, in which it a corn-mill, 
(worked by the male prisoners,) Ac., and the market- 
house, are large and substantial modem structures. It 
has alto a public subscription library and news-room, and 
a small theatre. 


But the great glory of Warwick is Its castle, the seat of 
" ' »r Warwick,and the most magnificent of the an- 


the Earl o( 

cicfDt feudal mansions of the English nobility, still used as 
a residence. U stands on a rock overhanging the Avon, a 
little to the S.B. of the town. It retains much of iu an- 
cient grandeur dT, appearance, and, uninjured by Time, 
presents ao interesUDg memorial of by-gone a^s. Us 
foundation is attributea to Ethelfleda, daughter or Alfred, 
io 915 ; but no authentic trace^w remains of the original 
building. Csestr's tower, 1I7 ft. in beigbc, supposed to 
have been boUt at least 700 years ago, Is m aperfect ft^ 
of preservation. . Guy’s Tower, 128 It In height, and built 
in 1394, is. also, nearly perfect ; it appears to be of a De- 
corated character ; aba though very plain. Is perhajM 
Che most perfect remain of Us kind In existence, and 
curious alike as to composition and construction. 1 ne 
prindiba entrance facet the K. side of the town, and the 
approach to It is a broad winding road cut In the solid 
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rock. Before the front ii a diensed moat, a stone arch 
over which has replaced the ancient drawbridge. On 
p.assing the double gateway, the visiter duds himself in 
the inner court of the castie» surrounded on ali sides by 
lofty embattled walls and ramparts. This castle was for- 
merly a strong fortress ; and by means of open flights of 
stone st^s and passages on the tops of the walls there is 
a line of communication ali round the building. The 
parts of this vast and venerable pile that are occupied by 
the family are magnificently fitted up. but so as to har- 
monise. in all respects, with the style and character of 
the building. The collection of paintings is at once ex- 
tensive and valuable. 

In a greenhouse attached to the castle is the Warwick 
Vasf., one of the noblest remains of ancient art. It is of 
white marble, and of large dimensions, being capable of 
holding 136 gallons. Its handles are exquisitely formed 
of interwoven vine branches. On the body of the vase 
are the beads of satyrs, bound with wreaths of ivy, the 
skin of the panther, with the head and claws beautifully 
sculptured, and other appropriate ornaments. This most 
splendid relic was found at the bottom of a lake, at 
Adrian’s Villa, at Tivoli (which see), of which, no doubt, 
it had formed a principal ornament ; and having been 

E urchased by Sir William Hamilton, was consigned by 
im to his relative the Earl of Warwick, at whose ex- 
pense it was brought to England, and by whose liberality 
It has been placed in a situation where it may at all times 
be seen by the public- 

The remains of several monastic establishments exist 
in and near Warwick ; and at the E. and W. extremities 
of tho town are gates, each containing some ancient work 
with modern additions. Leicester’s Hospital, an ancient 
building at the W. extremity of High Street, was origi- 
nally a hail belonging to two guilds, and was converted 
to its present use by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
for the reception of 12 poor men, chiefly disabled vete- 
rans, and for a professor of divinity as master. In 1811, 
the clear value of the estates with which it is endowed 
amounted to 2,000/. per annum. In 1813, the roaster’s 
salary was raised from 50/. to 400/. a year, and the number 
of inmates increased to 22. The college school, origin- 
ally founded by Henry VIll. as a free grammar-school, 
and endowed out of the revenues of the dissolved monas- 
teries, is open to all the boys of the town. It has two ex- 
hibitions of 70/. to eacli of the universities. Of late years 
it had fallen Into a state of decay ; but recently the number 
of youths educated here has increased, and at present 
(1842) the school is comparatively prosperous. Here is, 
also, a charity-school founded and endowed for the Instruc- 
tion of 39 boys and 36 girls ; a national school ; school 
of industry, &c., and not loss than 40 almshouses. Large 
funds are vested in the hands of the corporation for dis- 
tribution among the poor. 

The manufactures, which are unimportant, comprise a 
few descriptions of cotton and woollen goods, a worsted 
mill, with a ropery, and a brass and iron foundry. There 
are several large malting houses, and lime, timber, and 
coal-wharls, on tho banks of the Stratford canal, which 
comes up to the N. part of the town, and by which it 
communicates with Oxford, Birmingham, and the Severn. 
It is within about 10 m. of Coventry, and consequently, 
also, of the London and Birmingham railway. The 
Bounds Rep, says, “ The town is thriving, and distin- 
^ished by an appearance of respectability and neatness. 
Trade seems to be rapidly increasing, winch may be ac. 
counted for in great measure by its proximity to and 
connection with Leamington, where most of the War- 
wick tradespeople have shops, and where the chief specu- 
lators from this town Invest their capital.” But cir- 
cumstances have changed materially in the interval. The 
reat increase of Leamington, and its superior advantages, 
ave taken much of tho capital and business from War- 
wick, which it formerly enjoyed, and proportionally de- 
pressed the latter. Very few Warwick tradesmen have 
also shops in Leamington. Warwick is a bor. by pre- 
scription : its earliest cliartor dates from the 45th of , 
Henry III., but it was not regularly incorporated till 
1663. Under the Municipal Reform Act, it is divided into 
2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 
councillors. Quarterly courts of session are held for all 
offences not capital ; a court-lcet annually; and there is 
occasionally a court of record for the recovery of debts 
under 40/. The bor. has returned 2 mems. to the H. of 
C. since the reign of Edward 1., the franchise having been 
vested, previously to the Reform Act, In the payers of 
church and poor-rtdes. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 
977. Corporation revenue, in 1840, 1,053/. It has a 
weekly newspaper { and the Warwick and l^cammgton 
Banking Company, est^lished in 1834, has its head ol&ce 
in the town. The Leamington Priory Banking Com- 
pany has also a branch here. ^ 

Warwick is conjectured by Dugdale and other writers 
to have been a Roman station ; but there are no proofr of 
its having existed before the Sai&n times. It wm in gmt 
part destroyed by fire in 1^. Market-day, Saturday. 
Fairs, twelve times a year; mostly for horses, cattle, and 


cheese. iHiat, qf Warwick} Bound, and Munic. Corp» 
Rep. } Cooke's Warwick CasUe ; Private Inform.) 

WASHINGTON, (so calledin honour ofthe father of 
the republic,} a city of the U. States, being the ckp. of 
tlie Union, and the seat of the general legislature and 
government, in the federal distr. of Colombia, <fo the 
Potomac, here crossed by a wooden brid^, nearly 1 m. 

► in length, at the confluence of the Anacootia, 210 m. S.W. 
New York ; hit. 38° 32' 54" N., long. 77° 1' 48" W. 
Pop,, In 1840, 23, .364. Every body knows,” says Cajm. 

Marryatt, ” that Washington has a capitol, but the mis- 
fortune is, that the capitol wants a city. There it stands, 
reminding you of a general without an army, only sur- 
rounded and followed by a parcel of ragged little dirty 
boys ; for such is the appearance of the dirty, straggling, 
ill-built houses which lie at the foot of it.” {Diarpf ^c., 
ii. 1,2.) But the staple of this statement consists, asmight 
perhaps have been expected, of fiction rather than of 
truth. The plan of the city is laid down upon a magni- 
ficent scale, and though it has not increased so rapidly 
.'is was expected, it is now of very respectable dimen- 
sions. The streets cross each other at right angles ; 
and are intersected diagonally by avenues, named alter 
the states of the Union. The smaller streets are from 
70 ft. to 110 ft. wide, the avenues and streets leading to 
public places from 120 ft. to 160 ft. wide. Mr. Stuart 
says, “ The entrance to the city by the Pennsylvania 
avenue, which reaches from the capitol to the Presi- 
dent’s house, 160 ft. in width, and planted with rows of 
poplar trees, is magnificent. The city is placed in so fine 
a situation, and the capitol is so truly an imposing build- 
ing, that I have seldom been more pleased than with tho 
first view -of the seat of the legislature of the U. States.” 
{Stuart's America, 388.) The capitol, tho noblest 
structure in the Union, stands on a bill elevated about 
75 ft. above the Potomac, which it overlooks. It is built 
of free.stone, and consists of a centre and two wings, the 
entire front beUig 350 ft. in length. In the centre of the 
E. side is a fine portico, supported by 18 Corinthian co- 
lumns, and approached by a flight of steps: over the 
centre of the building is a large dome rising to 145 ft. in 
height: smaller flat domes, reaching to about 70ft. high, 
cover the wings. In the interior, under the central 
dome, Is the circular chamber called the Rotunda, orna- 
mented with reliefs, and p<iinting8 of national subjects. 
Oil the W. of this apartment is the congress library, 
with 20,000 vols. In the S. wing is the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the form of a Grecian amphitheatre, 95 ft. 
in diameter, and 60ft. in height, surrounded with 24 
('orinthian columns of variegated native marble. " The 
seats for the members are conveniently disposed : each 
member has his fixed place, a chair, and a small desk. 
The members, when speaking, generally stand in the 
space between the desk, which affords sufficient room." 

i. 389.) The senate chamber, in the N. wing, 
is of the same form, but smaller, being 'U ft. in diameter, 
and 42 ft. in height. Over the president’s chair is a 
portrait of Washington ; and statues of Liberty and His- 
tory ornament this hall. Underneath is the nail of the 
supreme court of the U. States ; and there are, in the 
building, 70 rooms for the accommodation of committees, 
&c. The capitol is surrounded by ornamental grounds, 
comprising about 22 acres. This magnificent building is 
said to have cost, in all, the sum of 2,596,500 dolls. Op- 
posite the N. front of the building is a column, erected 
in honour of the officers who fell at Tripoli. The Pre- 
sident’s house, of freestone, two stories high, with an 
Ionic portico, is a handsome building. Beside it are 
four large edifices for the chief departments of go- 
vernment. In the city are the U. States general post- 
office, with the patent-office, the arsenal, and navy-yard, 
a city hall, 250 ft. in length by 50 ft. in breadth, hos- 

E ital, penitentiary, upwards of 20 churches, 4 market- 
ouses, the Columbian institute, a Rom. Catb. seminary, 
a city library ; with medical, botanical, masonic, and many 
benevolent societies and other institutions. Washington 
has a large glass manufactory, but its trade is mostly 
confined to the supply of goods to the government esta- 
blishments and members of Congress, Alexandria, lower 
down the river, being more conveniently situated for carry- 
ing on foreign trade, of which it has a considerable share. 
Exclusive of several large taverns, the city recently hsMi 
4 banks, an insurance company, and 10 printing-offices, 
from which 3 daily and several weeky newspapers were 
issued. Its suburb, George Town, to the W. of the 
city, from which it is separated by a narrow creek, across 
which are numerous bridges, had, in 1840, a pop. of 
7,312 ; most of its houses are of brick, and it is a tMivfog^ 
town with a considerable trade. The Ohio and CheB»- 
peake canal terminates in George Town, and the oity ie 
united to Annapotis by a railway. Mount Vernon, the 
seat of Washington, the founder and father of the re^ 

f iublic, on a bank above the Potomac, is situated ab^ 
5 m. from the capital. It continues much in the state 
in which it was left by its illustrious owner. The re- 
mains of Washington, wRo died on the llUi of Decem- 
ber, IBOO, are deposited in a vault in the grounda. 
3 M 4 
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WMhiagtoR WBM maiie leat of the U. States gotem- 
nient in 1900 ; it sustained a good deal of injury from the 
British in 1814, more, perhaps, to the discredit of the 
latter, than to the lost of the Americans; Imt not a 
trace is now visible of these injuries. (Encye. Amer. and 
Ammcan Almanac^ 1842 ; Encyc. of Geog.^ American 
edit. ; Snort ; Da»enport'$ Gazetteer ^ Ac.) 

WATERFORD, a marit. co. of Ir^and, prov. Mun- 
ster, having St George’s Channel ; E., Waterford 
Harbour, by which it is separated from Wexfbrd and 
Kilkenny; N., Tipperary; and W., Cork. Area 471,281 
acres, of which 118,034 are unimproved mountain, with 
hut little bog. Though generally coarse, there is a con- 
siderable extent of fine land in this co., particularly in 
Its S.E. quarter, and the mountains afford good pas- 
turage fbr cattle. Estates, for the most part, very large ; 
the largest, which belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, 
is managed on the most liberal principles, and greatly 
improved. Here, indeed, and generally throughout Ire- 
land (and, we believe, that the same thing may be truly | 
affirmed of England), tenants and occupiers on large I 
estates are decidedly better off than those on the smaller 
Class of properties. This is the principal dairy co. of 
Ireland. Wnen it was visited ^ Mr. Young, not I -30th 
part was under the plough. (Tour in Ireland^ 4to ed. 
p. 329.) The proportion in tillage is now, however, much 
larger. I'his has principally arisen from the vicious cus- 
tom of dividing farms. “ In this co.,” says Mr. Wakefield, 
**when the eldest daughter of a fanner marries, the 
fisther, instead of giving her a portion, divides his farm be- 
tweeh himself and bis son-in-law ; the next daughter gets 
a half of the remainder ; and this division and subdivi- 
aion is cuntiuued as long as there are daughters to be 
disposed of. The sons are left to shift for themselves the 
best way they can.” (i. 280.) Some of the dairy farmers 
are in easy circumstances ; but the condition of the til. 
lage farmers and cottiers is much the same as in other 

K rts of Munster. Some very material improvements 
ve, however, been introduced since 1820, into this and I 
the contiguous cos. Improved swing-ploughs, made of 
iron, drawn by two horses driven by the ploughman, are 
now become very general. Land is kept cleaner ; there 
has been a very great increase in the quantity of lime, 
used as manure ; green crops are more attended to ; and 
the quantity of wheat raised within these few years has 
been more than doubled ; while there has been a decided 
falling off in the production of oats. I'here has also 
been a large increase of the exports of butter and bacon. 
Average rent of land, 12#. 6d. an acre. The minerals, 
which comprise copper, Iron, Ac. are but little wrought, 
and ar« unimportant ; which, also, is the case with ma. 
Bufketures : a considerable cotton manufacture has, how- 
ever, been established at Portlaw, and some glass is 
made In Waterford. Principal rivers. Black water, Suir, 
and Bride. Waterford is divided into 7 baronies, and 74 
parishes ; and rftums b mems. to the H. of C. ; being 2 
tor the ca, 2 for the bor. of Waterford, and 1 for Dun- 
garvan. Registered electors for the co., in 1839-40, 1,676. 
to 1831, Waterford had 24,848 intab. bouses, 30,191 fa- 
nfiles, and 177,064 inhabs. ; of whom 85,217 were males, 
ai^ 91,837 females. 

WATRRPoan, a city, pari, bor., and sea-port of 
Iiwland, prov. Munster, on the wstuary of the river 
Buir, about 10 m. from the sea, and 82 m. S.S. W. Dub- 
lin, lat. 820 13 # N., long. 7® lO* W. It is a co. of Itself, 
c^prfslng 9,683 acres, but is locally situated near the W. 
extremity <rf the co. of Waterford, of w hich it Is the cap. 

In 1831, the pop. of the co. of the city amounted to 
<8,821, and that of the city iUelf to 26377. The Bound- 
Sir Act made no change in the limits of the pari, bor.. 
Which embrace the whole co. of the city. The city is 
Mtoated on the S., or S. W. side of the river ; but a con- 
flderable portkm of the co. of the city is situated on Us 
opposite side, the communication between them being 
maintained.by a fine wooden bHdge 832 ft. in length by 
40 ft. In width, constructed by an American artist. The 
quay fronting the rivet, about 1 m. in length, Is one of 
die finest in Europe, and is bounded on the land side by 
m range ^well built houses. The other principal 
fltraets are the Mali. Beresford Street, Broad Street, Ac. ; 
but the dty is very irri^larly laid out ; and in the older 
the streets are mostly narrow and dirty, with mean 
thatched houses, or rather hovels, occupied by a very 
poor and wretched population. In the more modern 
parts, however, the streets are comparatively broad, and 
the houses well built and substantial. The co. of' the 
city is divided into 12 parishes, of which 3 are entirely 
rural. The cathedral of the see of Waterford (now 
■serged in that of Cashel), is a fine modern building, 
wfth an ornamented spire : near It to the bishop's palace, 
atoo, a handsome modern structure. Here are 3 partoh 
churdies, and 4 Rom. CatboHc chapels, the largest of 
which to the cathedral. Tbe Presbytenrians, Bapttoto, 
Matoodists, todepeodents, and Quakers have, atoo, their 
respective plaim of worship. Among the public build- 
ings, exclusive of the churems, may be noticed the 
Town HxU. Chamber of Commerce. Countv and Cltv 


Prisons and Court Houses, Artillery Barracks, Peni- 
tentiary, Custom House, St. Reginald’s tower, on the 
quay, an ancient fortress, now a police barrack, Ac. 

The educational establishments comprise an endowed 
classical school, under the patronage of the corporation, 
which provides a residence and salary ibr the head 
master ; tbe College of St. John, a plain but spacious 
buildiim, provides instruction for candidates for the 
Rom. Catholic ministrv, preparatory to their entrance 
into the College of Maynooth ; and there are various 
other public and private schools. Mr. Inglis states' 
that he visited a Catholic school, at which upwards of 
700 children were educated by an association of young 
men, called the “ Brothers of the Christian Schools.” 
Here, also, is the Waterford Institution for the Diffusion 
of Knowl^ge, with a library and a small museum, a 
Literary and Scientific Society in which lectures are de- 
livered, and Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 
In 1841 it had no fewer than 5 weekly newspapers. 

The charitable institutions comprise a Blue- coat School 
for Protestant boys, founded about 1700, and possessing 
an estate of 1 ,400 acres ; a Blue-coat Hospital for Protest- 
ant girls, founded in 1740 ; Widows* Apartments, erected 
in 1702, for the maintenance of 10 poor clergymen’s wi- 
dows ; the Leper Hospital, founded by King John, and 
DOW used as an infirmary, is capable of accmnmodating 
400 patients ; the Holy Ghost Hospital, founded in 1240, 
and now appropriated to the reception of females ; the 
Fever Hospital, the first of the kind in Ireland, opened in 
1799, and capable of receiving 150 patients ; the Lunatic 
Asylum for the co. and city, a large modern building, has 
accommodation for 100 patients : the House of Industry, 
opened in 1779, for the relief of tne poor, and the punish- 
ment of vagrants and sturdy beggars ; a mendicity insti- 
tutipD, with similar objects, was opened In 1820. There 
is also a lying-in hospital, a charitable loan fund, and 
several orphan societies. 

The manufactures of Waterford are unimportant, com- 
prising only a glass work and several breweries. It is, 
however, better situated for trade than any other town 
of Ireland. The harbour is excellent, vessels of 800 tons 
burden coming up to the quays. The Suir, which is na- 
vigable for barges as far as Cionmell, gives it a consider- 
able command of inland navigation, and it is also the 
principal entrepot for the produce brought down by the 
Barrow and its important tributary the Nore, as well as 
for the produce wltlch is to be conveyed inland by these 
channels ; its trade is in consequence great, and rapidly 
increasing. Its exports of raw produce, including corn 
and Hour, butter, beef, pork, and bacon, hides, tallow, Ac., 
exceed those from any other Irish port, and amount, at 
present, to above 2,000,000/. a year. The opening of a 
steam communication between Waterford and Bristol, 
and other towns, has been of pecuUar advantage to the 
first. 

Subjoined is a statement of the quantity and value of 
the principal articles exported from Waterford during 
the year ending the 30th April, 1835 : — 


1 1 Principal Articles. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 


Bevf 

tierces 

Xf at 

130#. 

L. t. 

214 10 

d. 

0 

Perk 

do. 

67« - 

90«. 

3,024 0 

0 

Pork 

barrels 

«,kl9 — 

46#. 

6,103 14 

() 

Bacon 

flltdtes 

399,1.48 — 

26«. 

518,879 8 

0 

Butter 

cwts. 

118,471 — 

80#. 

473,884 0 

0 

Lard 

do. 

18397 — 

50#. 

4A,99t 10 

«) 

Whaat - 

barrels 

63,775 — 

*l«. 

66,963 15 

0 

Oats 

do. 

SC3,167 - 

12#. 

121,900 4 

0 

Barley 

do. 

57,731 — 

14«. 

40,411 14 

0 

Flour 

cwts. 

496,8.38 — 
113SI — 

16«. 

397,470 8 

0 

Oatmeal « 

do. 

12#. 

6,792 12 

0 

Bread 

■ do. 

1,281 — 

12«.6*I. 

800 12 

6 

Cattle 

bead 

4,410 - 

140«. 

30A70 0 

0 

JJv« Bheep • 


1,858 - 

45#. 

4.180 10 
102,047 1.3 

0 

Do. P4 p . 

• 

58313 - 

35#. 

0 


Total 

- 

1,818,535 12 6 ! 


There belonged to the port, in 1841, 116 vessels of the 
aggregate burden of 19,309 tons ; and tbe gross customs 
duty received at the port in 1840, amounted to 196,389/. 
The management of tbe port to vested in 24 harbour 
commissioners, nominated partly by the Chamber of 
Commerce, incorporated in 1815, and partly by the cor- 
poradoD. Post-offl^ revenue, in 1830, 4,727/. ; in 
5.536/. firaoehes of the Bank of Ireland, the Provincial 
Bank, and tbe .Agrlcuitoral Bank, have been opened 
in the town. . . 

BHng the place at which Henry II. landed, In 1172, to 
take possession of his conquests in Ireland, Waterford 
was early distinguished by marks of royal favour. It re- 
ceived Its first charter from King John, and had no 
fewer than 12 additional charters ^om succeeding mo- 
narebs. U appears, however, that the right to send 2 
representatives to the Irish H. of C. was not conferred 
by charter, but rested oiir on prescription, th® 
having commenced in Wi. At the Union. Waterford 
was authorised to send I mem. to the Imperial «• of 
andtinder the Reform Act she lei^ 8 memf. Registered 



WATERLOO. 

electors, in I839>40, 1963. The limits of the municipal 
bor. are much less extensive than those of the pari. bor. 
Under the act 3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 108., the city is divided 
into 6 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 6 other al- 
dermen, and 30 councillors. It has a court of record, 
which decides pleas to any amount ; a civil bill court for 
debts' from 2/. to 10/.; and a mayor’s court, for the de- 
cision of claims as to wages. Assizes for the co. and city 
are held here twice a year, and general sessions of the 
peace 15 times. 

It is rather singular, that notwithstanding the increase 
of Its trade, there is a great deal of abject poverty and 
misery in Waterford. Some improvements have, how- 
ever, taken place, both in respect of cleanliness and of 
the dress or the lower orders. When Mr. Inglis was 
here, whiskey drinking prevailed to a frightflil extent ; 
but, thanks to the exertions of Father Mathew, this has 
been materially diminished. {Pari. Reports and Private 
Infonnation.) 

WATERLOO, a hamlet of Belgium, prov. Brabant, 
on the verge of the forest of Soignies, and on the road 
from Brussels to Charleroi, 9 m. S. by E. the former. 
This village will be for ever memorable ;in military his- 
tory for the great battle fought in its vicinity on the 18th 
of June, 1815, between the allied army under the Duke of 
Wellin^on, and the French, under Napoleon. There Is 
some discrepancy in the statements on the subject, but 
each army probably consisted of about 70,000 men. The 
French began the attack between 1 1 and 1 2 o’clock fore- 
noon. The object of Napoleon was to defeat the British^ 
or force them to retreat, before the Prussians, who ho 
knew were coming up, could arrive on the field ; while 
that of the Duke of Wellington was to maintain his 
ground till he could be joined by his allies, when it might 
be in his power to become the assailant. The attacks of 
the French were repeated with the greatest fury; but 
they made no serious impression on the British, by whom 
they were sustained and repelled with invincible courage 
and resolution. At length, about J past 6 o’clock, the 
Prussians came Into the field, with a strongYorce of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men. The English then became the 
assailants; and though Napoleon brought forward his 
guard, which had not previously been engaged, it could 
not stem the torrent, and, having been forced to give 
way, the wiiole army got into inextricable confusion, 
and the rout became universal. The slaughter was 
enormous. The Briti.sh lost, ^besides officers, about 
15,000 men killed and wounded. The French loss is not 
exactly known ; but it was not, perhaps, less, in the battle 
and pursuit, than 30,000 men. All their cannon and 
baggage also fell into the hands of the conquerors ; and 
it may, indeed, be said that the French army was entirely 
destroyed. 

Suen was the battle of Waterloo, in which the star of 
Napoleon set never to shine again 1 It is not, however, 
to be denied that he did all that was possible in the des- 
perate circumstances under which he was placed. He 
had alreiidy defeated and beat back the Prussians ; and 
his only chance of being able to make head against the 
forces that were marching against him, of awakening the 
enthusiasm of the French, and paralysing his enemies, 
depended on his being able to defeat the army under the 
Duke of Wellington before it could form a junction with 
the Prussians. The skill of the British general, and the 
Invincible courage and resolution of his troops, defeated 
this project ; but it was worthy the genius of Napoleon, 
whose efforts in this “ death struggle ’^were well seconded 
by his troops, who, though unsuccessful, did all that 
brave men could do. 

WATFORD, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Herts, hund. Cashio ; on the Colne, here crossed by a 
bridge, 10 m. N. W. London. Area of par., including be- 
sides Watford 4 adjacent hamlets, 10,980 acres. Pop. of 
do., in 1831, 6,293 ; and of the town 2,960. The latter, 
which’ is well built, consists principally of a main street, 
about 1 m. in length, on the high road from London to 
Birmingham. The church, In the centre of the town, 
is a large edifice, consisting of a nave, 3 aisles, and a 
chancel : It has, at the W. end, a massive embattled 
tower, 80 ft. in height, surmounted by a small spire 
rising about 20 ft. higher. It has some fine monuments, 
especially 2 by Nicholas Stone. The living, a valuable 
vicarage, worih 780/. a year, is in the gift of the Earl of 
Essex. Here, also, are chapels for Baptists and Wes- 
leyans. The educational establishments comprise a free 
school, founded in 1704, for 40 boys and 14 girls, with an 
income of about 180/. a year, which, in 1882, afforded 
instruction to 60 scholars ; another free school, with a 
amall endowment, established in 1641 ; a national school 
supported by subscription, Ac. ; the funds for the gene- 
ral diaritles yielded, at the date of last Inquiry, an Inc^e 
of nearly 850/. a year. Next to agriculture, the chief 
branches of industry pursued here are the spinning and 
wilwHog of silk, straw plaiting, and malting. In 1^, 
there were 2 silk mills at work in the par., which ftir- 
nished employment for 220 hands. There are some 
Tory extenslvo paper mills on the Colne, in the vicinity ; 
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and Watford is a considerable market for com: shaep, 
cattle, and hogs. Its trade in these is facilitated ^ the 
Grand Junction Canal, which passes about 2 ro. W. of 
the town, where It is ioined by the Colne, which haf 
been rendered navigable to St. Alban’s. The london 
and Birmingham Railway has a station immediafilly to 
the E. of Watford, near which the line passes through a 
tunnel 1,930 yards in length. A- council of magistrates^ 
and a court of requests for the recovery of small debts, 
are held in the town weekly. Markets on Tuesdays ; 
and fairs four times a year for cattle, horses, pedietr* 
and the hiring of servants. Adjoining Watford on the W. 
is Cashiobury Park, the seat of the Earl of Essex, lord 
of the manor. The house has a good deal of the appear- 
ance of a monastery ; it has some good pictures, and a 
valuable collection of books. {Private Information.) 

WEARMOUTH. SimoEKLAND. 

WEDNESBURY, a market-town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Stafford, hund. Offlow, near the source of the 
Tame, in the great coal and iron district of which 
Birmingham is the centre, 7 m. N.W. Birmingham. 
Area of par,, 2,190 acres. Pop. of do., in 18SI, 8,437. 
The church, which stands on a hill, and is supposed 
to occupy the site of an ancient castle, repaireci with- 
in these few years, is a fine structure, with a tower 
surmounted by a lofty spire. It has an octagonal E; 
end, and other portions in the perpendicular style, and 
within are some exqtiisitely carved prebetidal stalls, and 
a curious moveable reading-desk. {Rickman.) The 
living, a vicarage worth 300/. a year, is in the gift of' the 
crown. Here are chapels for independents and Wes- 
leyans ; a Lancastrian school, supported by subscription ; 
a small endowed school for poor children, an almshouse, 
and some minor charities. The inhabs. are mostly em- 
ployed in various branches of the hardware manufac- 
ture, especially In the production of the numerous arti- 
cles included under the term saddlers* ironmongery, 
with nails, hinges, edge-tools, and cast-iron works of 
almost every description. Enamel painting is also ex- 
tensively carried on ; and it has a soap manufactory, 
which produced, in 1B.39, 2,971,221 lbs. hard soap. A 
valuable potter’s earth is obtained in the vicinity ; in 
which are, also, several com mills. A branch of the 
Birmingham Canal approaches within a short distance of 
the town on the one hand, and the Grand Junction Rail- 
way on the other. The local authority is vested in a 
constable chosen at the manorial court, held here an- 
nually ; a court of requests is opened occasionally, for 
the recovery of debts under .*>/. Market-day, Wednes- 
day ; fairs, twice a year, for cattle and pedicry. 

WEIMAR-EISENACH (GRAND DUCHY OP 
SAXE), a state of Central Germany, the most important 
of the minor Saxon states, consisting of several detached 
portions of territory, inclosed on different sides by the do- 
minions of Prussia, Hesse-Cassel, Bavaria, the kingdom of 
Saxony, the duchies of Coburg, Meinin^n, Ac., the cap. 
being in lat. 50 ° 12'* N. long. 1 1® 21' E. Total area esti- 

mated at 1,416 sq. m. P^.,in 1839, 247,603, all Protestants, 


forms a circle of itself. The greater part of the country 
belongs to what is called the ThUrineerwald, or Thurin- 
giun forest, and to the basins of the Elbe and Weser ; its 
principal rivers being the Ilm, Saale, White Elster, 
and Unstrut. Agriculture is the principal occupation 
of the inhabs. ; the soil, consisting of a clayey loam 
upon a calcareous basis, is moderately fertile. Owing to 
the minute subdivision of the land the occupiers are for 
the most part poor. Mr. Jacob says that they live harder 
than day labourers, and that, despite their Industry and 
economy, they are unable to increase their resources. 
( View qf Germany, 328.) The country had not then, 
however, folly recovered from the devast;ition produced 
by the late war, and it is now a good deal improved. In 
the vicinity near Weimar the soil is a rich black mould, 
producing, notwithstanding its defective culture, very 
superior crops. The villages in this part of the duchy 
are thickly pl.nced and populous, but, in consequence of 
the smallness of the farms, there is a great scarcity of 
cattle. Of late years, however, the rearing of cattle hat 
been a good deal more attended to ; and the stock of 
sheep has been greatly increased in consequence of the 
ready and advantageous market for wool afforded in 
England. Game b extremely plentiful ; and woods 
comprise about one million Prussian morgen at land. 
Most of the peasants* houses are built of tim^r. . 

Coal and salt are both raised, the former in no gfest 
quantities, but the production of the latter, at Kreiisbyrs* 
may amount to 1,100,000 Ibsi a year. Iron and mangaa^ 
are the chief metallic products. Manufactures are 
very important : woollen cloths, cai^ts, hosiery, Ilnmi 
stuffk, iron, hardware, and tobatco-pipes, are the piin<d- 
pal products. There are a good many breweries ai^ dis* 
tilieries. Manufacturing industry is most ecUts in 
circle of Eisenach. • 

The government is a limited monarchy; and the r^yal 
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(amUj of Weimar took the lead In^ Gemutny after the 
peai%. in introducing a free representative system into 
tbdr dom. The constitution dates fVpm 5th May, 1816, 
and Is certainly one of the most liberal la Germany. 
** The miniature parliament forms only one house, for it 
consiets of only 31 mems. ; 10 are chosen by the pro- 

E netors of estates-noble, 10 by the citisens of the towns, 
0 by the peasantry, and 1 by the university of Jena. The 
last is elected by the Senatus Acadeniicus ; and, besides 
being a professor, must have taken a regular degree in the 
juridical fiioulty. At the general election, which occurs 
eyery 7tb year, not only the representatives themselves 
are chosen, but likewise a substitute for every member, 
that the representation may be always full. The 10 
mems. for the nobility are chosen directly by all the pos> 
sessors of patents of nobility, or estate8>noble. Even 
ladies in possession of such estates have a vote ; but if 
unmarried, they must vote by proxy. 

In the representation of the towns and peasantry, the 
election is indirect. The towns are distributed into 10 
districts, each of which sends 1 mem. In these, every 
resident citixen has a vote, without distinction of re- 
ligion; even Jews possess the franchise, though they 
cannot be elected. The w'hole body of voters in a town 
choose a certain number of delegates, in the proportion 
of 1 for every 50 houses the town contains, and these 
deputies elect the mem. for the district. Tlie mem. for i 
a district of towns must have a certain independent in- I 
come of about 75/. sterling, if he be elected for Weimar 
or Eisenach, and 45/. if chosen to represent the towns of 
any other district. The election of the 10 representa- 
tives of the peasantry proceeds in a similar way. Their 
reiNresentatives must belong to themselves; they are 
not allowed to take them from the higher classes of 
landed proprietors, which they certainly would have 
been easily brought to do, had it not been expressly 
prohibited. Neither brothers, nor father and son, are 
capable of sitting in the chamber at the same time. 
The parliament ^ects its own president, whose election 
is condrmed by the grand duke, and who holds office 
during two parliaments. Regularly the chamber meets 
only once in three years, and the budget is voted for the 
whole of that period ; but a standing committee of nine 
mems. continues during the adjournment. During the 
session the mems. have an allowance of about 10s. a day, 
besides a certain sura per mite for travelling expenses. 
The powers of the chamber extend to all the branches 
of te^slation, and its consent is indispensable to the vali- 
dity of all le^slative measures. The majority of voices 
determines every question. The mems. have full pri- 
vilege of parliament ; their persons are inviolable 
from the commencement till eight da^s after the close 
of the session : they are secur^ in liberty of speech, 
and legal proceedings cannot be instituted against 
them without the consent of the chamber.” {Russell, i. 
111—117.) _ 

The ministry fS in three departments, those of justice, 
finance, and public instnictlon. ^ There are courts of 
primary jurisoiccion in the principal towns, and courts 
of appeal in Weimar and Eisenach, in which, with 
Weloa and Dcrmbach, are also criminal courts ; all 
baring appeal to the supreme court of Jena, which is 
also the supreme tribunal for the States of Saxe-Co- 
Meiningen, and Reuss. According to Berghaus, 

a c education is no where in Germany so widely dif- 
, and so well attended to, as in Suxe- Weimar. In 
1830, 35,285 children were receiving public instruction. 
According to the budget for 1839-41, the revenue of the 
Grand Duchy amounts to 773,093 thalers, and the expen- 
diture to 6^,748 do. : the public debt amounts to 
3,500JX)0 thalers. The contingent to the array of the 
Confederation consists of 2,100 men, all pers<^ tieing 
liable to service Orom their 20th to 25th year. Saxe- 
Weimar holds the 15th place in the Confed. ; having 
one vote in the full Diet, and with Saxe- Coburg, Mei- 
ningen aud Altenburg, one in the Committee. 

WBIMAR, a city of Central Germany, cap. of the 
above Grand Duchy, and the usual residence of the 
Grand IXdc^ on the Ilm, an affluent of the Saale, 104 m. 
W. by S. Dresden, 116 m. S.B. Hanover, and 136 m. 
S.W. Berlin. Pop. in 1838, 11,212. The city; which is 
paridally surrounded with walls, though irre^arly laid 
out, has several good and clean streets, and hanasome 
hotumt ; and deserves to rank with German towns of the 
second order. The lira, which flows along its E. side, is 
crossed by 3 bridges ; it traverses the centre of the ducal 
park, the chief promenade of the inhabs. ; and has on or 
near Its W. bank, the ducal palace aud mews, the riding- 
house, rothe schlosi or red castle, public library, and 
•evmal other public buildings. The ducal residence Is a 
good building, and hr tastefully furnished ; but comfort 
rather tbsm magnificence was the oUect of the late 
Grand Duke, by whom' it was built. The town church 
has a large organ ; an altar-piece of the Crucifixion, br 
l«afce Cranach, in which are introduced portraits of his 
frliiMU Luther and Melahcthofi, and or himself ; and 
indiwiiOMiitf to Herder, and numerous members of the 
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ducal family interred here. In the park Is a handsome 
temple containing some beautiful arabesques, and a por- 
trait by Angelica KauffVnan. An avenue from this pro- 
menade conducts to the Bolvldere, a summer palace of 
the Grand Duke, about 2 m. distant. 

. If Dresden be the Florence, Weimar was once fairly 
entitled to be called the Athens of Germany ; having 
been the residence of Wieland, Schiller, Gdethe, Herder, 
&c,, invited thither by the late Grand Duke. Goethe 
and Schiller are buried in the new cemetery, one on 
each side their natron. Dbring their superintendence, 
the theatre at Weimar was among the most celebrated in 
Germany ; and its opera is still very well conducted and 
supported, the inhabs. of the city being great lovers of 
music. The grand ducal library holds a high rank, and has 
96.000 prints vols.. besides MSS. {Statist. Joum., 1841.) 
It IS open to the public ,whoare even allowed the use of the 
l)ooks at their own houses. In this library are some fine 
busts, and some paintings by A. Durer. Unoof the prin- 
cipal objects of notice in Weimar is the JLandes-Jndus^ 
trie-Comptoir, avast printing and publishing establish- 
ment, in which a great number of persons are employoil 
in translating such foreign works as are likely to be rend 
in Germany ; ” and such is the rapidity with which this 
office is performed, that frequently the traf^lation of a 
book published in London at the beginning or one month 
Is in full circulation by the end of the same month 
throughout Saxony, and the independent states of Ger- 
many, from the press of the /wdus/ri^-Cowio/ofr.” {Gran~ 
Villens Trap., I. 222.) From this press issues the /IVi- 
mar Almanac, frequently quoted in this work. Weimar is 
the seat of nearly all the superior educational institutions 
of the grand duchy. It has a famous academy attended 
by young English gentlemen, several hospitals, an orpliun 
asylum, central prison, &c. The manufactures of Weimar 
are inconsiderable ; a few woollen and linen cloths, iron- 
wares, paper, and beer are the principal products. Tlio 
town has some trade In corn and wool. Weimar was the 
birth-place of Kotzebue. {Berghaus, AUg. L'dnder, Hfc., 
iv. ; Stem's Handb. ; Russell, Jacob, and Granville' s 
Trav., ^c.) 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Northampton, hund. Hamfordshoe, on the 
slope of a hill, 10 m. K.N.E. Northampton. Area of 
par. 4,490 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 4,688. The town, 
which was a place of some consequence in the time of the 
Saxons, consists principally of four streets, meeting In a 
market-place. Tiio houses are built of red sandstone, 
and the town having been almost wholly destroyed by a 
tremendous fire in 1738, has now a comparatively modern 
appearance. The church, a large edince, with a tower 
and spire, is, like most churches in this co., of a mixed 
style. It Is, however, richly decorated with carved work ; 
in Its E. window is some stained ^lass, and on each side 
of the chancel are three stalls like those in cathedral 
choirs. The living, a vicarage worth 400/. a year, is in 
the gift of — • Vivian, Esq. Here, also, are places of wor- 
ship for Baptists, Friends, Wesleyans. &c. The free 
school, fouimetl by Edward VI., has an income of 112/. a 
year, aud is open to all boys lielonging to the parish. 
The number varies from 12 to 20, who are taught Latin 
gratis, but who p^ 1/. Is. a quarter for English, writing, 
and arithmetic. The governors are the trustees of the 
town estate; the right of appointing the master and 
usher is vested in the inhabs. paying taxes. {Digest of 
Charity Reps.) The town estate, vitHding an income of 
350/. a year, partly supports the free school; and the 
usher’s salary, with a charity school for the primary in- 
struction of .50 children, Is partly dependent on Fisher’s 
endowment of 137/. iOs. a year. There are several cha- 
rities for supplying bread to the poor, &c. Tl^e manu- 
facture of boots and shoes was carried on very exten- 
sively in this town during the war, and, thoujih fallen 
oflT, still continues to be its staple business. The corn 
market, on Wednesdays, is considerable. 

Wellingborough derived its name from the wells or 
mineral springs around it, which formerly enjoyed such 
celebrity that, in 1626, Charles I. and bis queen resided 
here in tents for a considerable period that they might 
drink the waters pure from their source. The co. ma- 
gistrates hold petU sessions for the dlv. weekly in the 
townbail. Fairs, Easter and Whit Wednesday, and Oct. 
29. for live stock and cheese. 

WELLINGTON, a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Salop, head, of a div. of Bradford hundred, on the 
ancient Watllng Street, 10 m. E. Shrewsbury. Area of 
par., which, besides the town, Includes 6 townships, 7,950 
acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 9,671. The town consists 
mostly of narrow streets ; but, of late years, these have 
been lighted with gas, and otherwise much improved, 
and are mostly linra iMth well built houses. The par. 
church is a baodsome structure of freef tone with cast- 
iron plUari, the window firames being also of iron. The 
living, a vicarage conjoined with the rector? of B^ton, 
worth 842/. a year, is in the gift of — Eyton, Esq* 
{Bccl. Rev. Rep.) Here are several dissenting places of 
worihip, free and national ichooU, and some aimir 
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housei ond tereral minor cbaritieii. N«ar the town are are early English ; the W. front is remarkably rich in 
some chalybeate and sulphureous springs, frequented by niches and statues, and not loss so in shafrs and other 
Tisiters. Most of the innabs. of the par. are employed in small ornaments appropriate to the style. The lower 
working coal and iron mines, and limestone quarries ; parts of the sides of the western towers are similarly en- 
and there are in the par. many smelting furnaces, wrought riched, but the whole of the remaining exterior q£ the 
by machinery, with nail>works, glass-works, &c. Malting building is rather plain than otherwise : the upper parts 
and some trade in timber are also carried on. ’ The town of all the towers are much later than the lower, and much 
Is goveraed by a mayor and 2 constables, appointed an- accommodated to the earlier portions as to lines and 
nually at a mayorial court, who hold petu sessions forms. The eastern part of the cross and the chapter- 
weekly, and a court of record for debts under 20/. at spe- house are of decorated character, and remarkably el^ 
ciHed times. Market-day, TArsday. Fairs four times gant. The cloisters are perpendicular : the nave and 
yearly; for cattle and stock.. transepts, and a north porch out of the nave, present an 

Wblungton, a market town and par. of Eng- early English arrangement very remarkable for sim- 
land, CO. Somerset, hund. Kingsbury West, on the high plicity and elegance. There are various excellent por- 
road from Bath to Exeter, 46 m. S.w. the former. Area tions of stone screen-work, chancls, and monuments, and 
of par. 4,830 acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 4,762. The town some stained glass, the effect of which is peculiarly good, 
is regularly laid out, and has been mostly rebuilt during This cathedrm is very rich in details of the best as well as 
last century t it principally consists of two spacious the most singular kinds, and. In point of composition, 
thoroughfares, crossing each other at right angles, the some of its best parts yield to no edifice in the king- 
main street being about |m. in length, 'fhe church at dom. The bishop’s palace, though It has been altered, 
the N. entrance is a handsome structure of mixed archi- and, in some parts, much modernised, contains some 
tecture, 110 feet in length, and .50 feet in breadth, com- 6ne portions, an early decorated chapel, and some 
prising a nave, chancel, two aisles, and two small chapels, parts of earlier date. Taken altogether, the palace 
At its W. end is a fine embattled tower, 100 it. in height, is one of the most valuable remains in the kingdom, 
crowned with a turret and pinnacles. Within are several The gates and other buildings in the precincts of 
monuments. Including a magnificent tomb in honour of the cathedral deserve careful examination.” {Hickman.) 
Sir John Popham, chief justice of England in the reign of Wells was first erected into a bishop’s see In 905. In 
Elizabeth and a great benefactor of the town, and a new the 12th century it was united to the abbey-church at 
altar-piece ranking among the finest in the W. of Eng- Bath ; but the writ of cong^ d'Hire for the election of the 
land. The living, a ve^ valuable vicarage worth 894/. a bishop Is still addressed to the dean and chapter of Wells, 
year, is in the gift of w. P. Thomas, Esq. A very cle- The chapter consists of a dean and 6 other canons, 4 
gant chapel-of-ease, of Grecian architecture, has been priest- vicars, and 42 prebendaries. Wolsey and Laud 
erected at the S. extremity of the town by the Rev. N. F. were bishops of this see. St. Cuthbert’s church is a 
Thomas ; and there are chapels for Baptists, Indepen- handsome perpendicular edifice ; but Its principal feature 
dents, Wesleyans, and Friends, the latter being here a is its tower, one of the finest of the kina. The living, a 
very numerous sect. Several schools are attached to the vicarage in the gift of the dean and chapter of Wells, is 
various meeting-houses, and there are endowed alms- worth 564/. a year. There are, also, places of worship 
houses for both sexes, founded by Sir John Popham, for Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyans. Here is a 
with some minor charities. A new market-house, over collegiate school, under the patronage of the dean and 
which is the town-hall, was erected in the centre of the chapter, and a united charity-school, founded in 16.’>4, 
town in 18.32. which affords instruction, clothing, &c. to 34 boys and 20 

Wellington had formerly a flourishing manufacture of girls, and has an income of 51 4/. a year. Under the town- 
woollen goods, but it is now much fmlen off. It still, hall is an hospital, founded and endowed in the 1.5th cen- 
however, produces druggets and serges, and has a small tury, foraged men and women, which has now an income 
manufacture of earthenware. In 1838 there were In the of above 3.50/. a year, and .30 inmates. There are nume- 
par. three woollen mills at work, furnishing employment rous other charities, including several well-endowed 
to 298 hands. The corn market on Thursday is large almshouses. Several manufactures that were formerly 
and well attended. The Bath and Exeter railway will, carried on in the town have either ceased altogether or 
when completed, pass close to the E. of the town. Wei- have greatly declined ; and that of silk has been wholly 
lington is governed by a bailiff and subordinate officers given up. It is said in the Pari. Hound. Report^ that ” no 
chosen at the annual manorial court. trade or manufactures are carried on in the town. It pro- 

This town enjoys the distinction of having successively Ixibly has been for a great number of years In the same 
conferred on Arthur Wellesley (3d surviving son of the state as it is now. There is no reason to believe that it 
2d Earl of Mornington), the greatest of English generals, will increase. Much of the property of the city belongs 
the titles of Viscount, Earl, Marquis, and Duke. An to the ecclesiastical or the city corporations, which can- 
obelisk upwards of 120 feet in height nas also been erected, not grant long leases, and give no encAiragement to 
in honour of the illustrious duke, on a lofty hill about building.” The corn- market, which used to be very con- 
3 m. S.E. from the town. {Hcauties of England and sidcrable, has materially declined; but the market for 
IVales, art. Somerset ; Priv, Ivf.) cheese is still one of the most considerable in the W. of 

WELLS, a city, and a pari, and mun.bor. of England, England. The trade of the place is mostjy, however, 
CO. Somerset, hund. Wells Forum, at the S. foot of the confined to the retail supply of the inhabs. The West of 
Mendip Hills, 17 m. .S.W. Bath. It is situated in the England and South Wales District Bank has an office in 
centre of the large par. of St. Cuthbert, which contains the city. The earliest charter of Wells dates from the 
numerous hamlets, and has an area of about 14,000 3tl of John ; but the governing charier, previously to the 
acres, with, in 1831, a pop. of 6,649. The pari, and mun. Mun. Reform Act, was granted by Elizabeth. By the 
bor., which are now co-extensive, do not, however, in- last-mentioned statute, the town is governed by a mayor, 
elude the whole par. of St. Cuthbert, but comprise only 3 other aldermen, and 12 councillors. A court of quarter 
the old city, the liberty of St. Andrew, and some addl- sessions, the jurisdiction of which is confined to cases of 
tional portions, having, in 1831, a pop. of 4,603. The city misdemeanour, is held 4 times a year ; but it is merely 
consists mostly of four principal streets, named from the a matter of form, all trials being referred to the co. 
four vorderies into which it is divided. They are well assize-court, and the court of record has also fallen Into 
paved and lighted, and have many good houses. The disuse. The co. assizes are held alternately here and at 
market-place, an extensive area, communicating by an Taunton. Corp. rev., in 1840, 898/. Wells has returned 
ancietit gateway with the cathedral -close, has In it the 2 mems. to the H. of U. sipce the reign of Edward I. ; the 
town.hall and a handsome public conduit, by which the right of voting, down to the Reform Act, having been 
city is well supplied with water. The great objects of vested in the mayor, masters, burgesses, and persons ad- 
interest in Wells are its fine ecclesiastical edifices. The mitted to the freedom of the city, which was obtainable 
cathedral, at the E. extremity of the etty, is not only one by birth, marriage, or apprentice.shin. Registered elec- 
of the most perfect in its original plan, but is more com- tors, in 1839-40, 414. It is also a polung-placcflTor the E. 
plete as respects its appendages than any other in the division of the co. Markets, Wednesday and Saturday; 
kingdom. It was principally designed In the early part and every fourth Saturday a large market for corn, cattle, 
of the reign of Henry III. It is built In the form of a and cheese. Fairs five times a year, mostly for 'cattle, 
cross, from the intersectlcm of which rises a large qua- horses, and pedlcry. {Pari, and Mun. Bound. Jteps.i 
drangular tower 178 ft. in height. The W. front, 150 ft. Mun. Corp. Append.) 

in breadth, It flanked by two smaller towers, each 130 ft. Wblls, a sea-port town and par. of England, co- 
in height : the total length of the church, from E. to W., Norfolk, hund. N. Greenhoe, on a small creek, about Im. 
is about 880 ft. ; its breadth, 181 ft. “ The situation of from the sea, 28 m. N.W. Norwich. Area of par., 2,280 
this edifice and the adjoining palace is beautiful; and acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 3,624. The towit consists 
though no whole side, except the W. front, is visible In principally of two streets, only partially paved. The p«» 
any one view, the cathedral is well^splayed from seve- church, a spacious edifice built mostly of flinf, with a lofte 
raf points, particularly the north- Art. As at Peterbo- embattled tower, has some curious sculpture and jpalnL 
rough, the palace and several other buildings adjoin the logs. The living, a valuable rectonr, behig worth 786/. a 
cathedral, and add much to its general appearance. The year. Is in the gift of — Hopper, Esq. Here are several 
character of a large portion of the building is early En- dissenting chapels; a free school for 60 poor children, 
gllsh, with portions of the two later styles, which are very supported by a part of Rfagar’s endowment In 1678 o! 
b^utlfUllv accommodated In their forms to the older 120/. a year, and other endowed charities to the atnohni 
parti. The nave and transepts, and part of the towers, of 66/. a year for the general relief of the poor. VNcw 
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of Charity ncp9.) It hat a neat theatre, a tub^ 
acflptioo Ubrary, ftc. The harbour of WelU U.indiflh- 
rent, and apt to be choked up with shifting sands ; but It 
has been considerably improved of late years, through 
tl^xertions of the harbour commissioners. 

■ The principal trade consists in the shipment of com 
and msde. and in the import of coals, timber, Ac. There 
belonged to the port, in 1841, 38 vessels of less than 50 
tons burden, and 97 of more than that amount, the ag> 
gregate burden of the latter being 2,913 tons. Gross 
customs duty received at the port in 1840. only 596/. The 
oyster-ftshing gives employment to a considerable num> 
her of persons. Petty sessions for the bund, are held 
once a fortnight, and courts leet and baron once a year. 
Fair, Shrove Tuesday. The races formerly held at Wells 
are now discontinued. {Pari. Rep., 

About 3 m. W. ftom the town Is Holkham, the magni> 
ficent seat of the Earl of Leicester ; and the country in 
the vicinity afibrds some of the best specimens of what is 
called the Norfolk system of farming. 

WELSHPOOL, a pari, and mun, bor., market town, 
and par. of Wales, co. Montgomery, hunds. Pool and 
Caurse, on a branch of the Ellesmere canal, about | m. 
W. (Irom the Severn, and 16 m. W. Shrewsbury. Pop. of 
par., in 1831, 4,533. The pari, bor., which was formerly 
much larger, may now to considered as nearly co-ex» 
tensive with the par. ; but the mup. bor. is of much 
smaller extent. It is principally in a hollow, but partly 
also on the acclivity of an eminence leadir)g towards 
Powys park and castle, a little S. from the town, but in- 
cluded within the pari. bor. ; it is well lighted with gas, 
and consists of one long and wide street, intersected by 
others of smaller dimensions, all well paved, and well 
supplied with water. The houses, which are of brick, 
have an unusual degree of regularity for this part of the j 
country, the town being, on the whole, neat, cheerf^ul, 
and English looking. The church of St. Miiry, rebuilt 
hi 1774, is a spacious editlTO, in the pointed style, with a 
lofty square tower : it is situated at the base of an emi- 
nence, on which is the churchyard, which in some parts 
overtops the church, and commands a fine view of the 
town and adjacent country. Ihe living, a vicarage in the 
gift of the bishop of St. Asaph, is worth 273/. a year nett. 
A new and handsome church on the W. side of the town 
has recently been erected ou a site given Lord Powys. 
Here, also, are places of worship for Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists, and Wesleyans. The co. hall, in 
the centre of the main street, is a handsome brick build- 
ing, with a colonnade. The co. hall, on the second floor, 
is 64 ft. in length by 25 ft. In breadth, and 18 ft. in height. 
Underneath is a spacious corn market and a court room 
for the 00 . assizes. A national school for both sexes, in 
which 250 children are instructed, was opened In 1821 ; 
‘“i it has, also, a free school with a small endowment, 


WENLOCK (MUCH OR GREAT). 

WEM, a market-town, par., and township of England, 
CO. Salop, hund. Bradford, on the Roden, a tributary of 
the Severn, U m. N. by E. Shrewsbury. Area of par., 
18,330 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 8,973. The town con- 
sists principally of one spacious street, from which seve- 
ral small^ streets branch off. The par. church, a hand- 
some edince, has a lofty tower and a fine chancel : the 
living, a very valuable rectory, with a curacy, worth 
1,767/. a year, is in the gift of the Duke of Cleveland. 
The market-house is aj^eat brick and stone building; 
and In one of its rooms (^rts-leet are held, at which the 
two ballifft governing the town are chosen. The free 
school, founded in 1651 by Sir T. Adams, a native of 
the town, who became lord mayor of London, and who 
also founded an Arabic professorship in Cambridge, has 
a total income of about 340/. a year, and two of Cares- 
well’i exhibitions in Bridgenorth school. There arecha- 
ridot making provisions for the poor, but to no consider- 
able amount. The inhabs. of the town are mostly 
engaged in tanning and mailing. Horsley supposes that 
Wem occupies the site of the ancient Rutunium : it for- 
merly had a castle, but of this edifice nothing remains. 
The manor of Wem having come into possession of the 
crown by the attainder of Philip, Earl of Arundel, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was conferred by James II. on his 
fitting tool, chancellor JeflVies of bloody memory, who had 
the estate, and who was also created Baron Wem. Wy- 
cherley, the dramatist, was born near this town in 1640 . 
Fairs six times a year, for cattle and stock, linen, and 
flax seed. {Pari. Reps., Ac.) 

WENDOVER, a market-town and par. of England, 
co. Buckingham, hund. Aylesbury, in the vale of that 
name ; 32 m. N.E. London. Area of par., 5,250 acres. 
Pop. of do., in 1831, 2,008. The town is inconsiderable, 
and meanly built; and would not, indeed, have been 
worth noticing in a work like this, but for the circum- 
stance of its having enjoyed, from the 21 James I. dow n 
to the passing of the Reform Act, by which it was dis- 
franchised, the privilege of sendltig 2 mems. to the II. of 
C. The right of election was nominally in the house, 
keepers not receiving alms, but really in the lord of the 
manor. The famous John Haminlen fto whose family 
the manor belonged) represented Wemiover in 5 succes- 
slve parliaments. The living, a vicarage worth 300 /. a 
year, is in the gift of the crown. Petty sessions are held 
once a fortnight ; and courts leet and baron are also held 
in the town. 

WENER and WETTER LAKES, two large lakes 
of Sweden, which see {ante, 739 ). 

WENLOCK (MUCH or GREAT), aparl.andmunic. 
^r., market-town, and par. of England, co .Salop, hund. 
W’enlock, on a small tributary of the Severn, 1) m. S.K. 
Shrewsbury. Area of par. M20 acres. Pop. of do., in 
1831, 2,424. The pari. bor. is, however, co-extensive 


........ w .....w vMiuuvf Mteuw •ool, A lie uari. our. is, nowever, co-cxu 

•jm^oases for eight females, a dispensary, and several with the large district called “ Weulock Franchise,’ 


charitable becuests for the education of children and the 
distribution of charity^among the poor. 

From 1782 to 1834 WelshtKxil was the chief market In 
North Wales for the sale of Welsh Oanucls ; but In the 


silting of 16 parishes, in addition to that of Much Wen- 
lock, the whole having, in 1831, a pop. of 12,436. The 
limits of the old municipal bor. were formerly Identical 
with those of the pari. bor. ; but the modern municipal 


latter year the greater part of the trade was transferred ' bor. is of much less extent, comprising only the 3 pars, of 
to Newtown. 'Itie flannel manufacture carried on here ! Dawley, Madely, and Broseley ; the town of Wenlock 


fa not of much importance; in 1838 two woollen mills ! lUelf being altogether exduded.’ 'ThelatterVthough an 
were at ^flt iu the par., employing together about 30 , inconsiderable mace, and Indifferently built, has some 
hands. FUnnel markets are still held once a fortnight ; ; handsome residences. It consists chiefly of 2 streets, 


several rather large tanneries. The Severn is navigable i living, a vicarage worth 180/. a year, is in the gift of Sir 
to within a short distance of the towp ; and by means of , W. W. Wynn. It has also a Wesleyan chapel, a free 
the Ellesmere canal it communicates with the Birming- j endowed school for 12 boys, alms-houses for 4 women, 


ham and Chester canal lines. Under the Mun. Reform | and several minor charities. There are extensive llnio- 

now 

considerable cx- 
> 3 wards, and is 

governed by 6 aldermen and 12 councillors. It has a 
in commission of the peace, whlcti is opened twice a year ; 


Act the town is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 council- j stone quarries In the vicinity, and copper mines, 

lort ; it has a commission of the peace, petty sessions for abandoned, were formerly wrought to a conslderabl 

Che bund, of Caurse, a court leet, Ac., and is, twice a year, tent. The munic. bor. is divided Into 3 wards, and is 


the seat of the co. assizes. 

Welshpool was formerly joined with 


toe exercise of the elective franchise, but was disfran- j petty sessions once a fortnight, or oftener If requir«*d; 
cbised In I72fi. Under the Reform Act, however, ft has | and a court of (ecord, also once a fortnight : the last, 


tieen a«An reinvested with the franchise, and Is united 
with Llanidloes, Llanfyllin, Machynlleth, Montgomery, 
sad Newtown, in returning one mem. to the H. of Coro. 
Beg. electors, in tbU bor., in 1839-40, 295 ; in the united 
bors., 1,021. About i m. to the 8. is Powys castle, the 
magniiiceot seat of Earl Powys. It stands on an elevated 
toe, in the centre of an extensive and floely-wooded 
park. In 1823 the entire btdldlng underwent a Choro^h 

S under the direction of its present proprietor. Tne 
lai entrance is a gateway between two massive 
towers. It has in front two Immense terraces 
rMngooe ot^e another, the ascent to the castle being 
, bya vast flight of steps. It is superbly fitted up, and hat 
asanjr flue piceuref and works of art, including several 
plecM of aculptart from Herculaneum. In toe vldnlty 

C t^ Frtolayn Hills, on the Iciest of which an obelisa 
^ erected in honour of Lord Rodney. Market 
Monday ; IWrs. six timis a year. (Pari t 


however, has latterly fislleo nearly into disuse. Corp. 
rev., in 1841, 98/. 

wenlock received its first charter from Edward IV., 
under which it sent. In 1478, 1 mem. to the H. of C . but 
Broseley and Little Weulock being afterwards added to 
the bor.. It was empowered to return 2 mems., a privilege 
It has since continued to enjoy. Previously to the Reform 
Act, the franchise was vested In the freemen of the bor., 
such freedom being acquired by birth or election. Reg. 
electors, In 1839-40, 949. Wenlock probably owed ts 
origlo to the Ibundatfoo of a fiunous abbey, of which the 
rums still exist, a liUle 8. fh»m the town. This edifice, 
founded towards tMlend of the 7th century, was mostly 
reboilL soon aftdr the Conquest, In the Norman and 
early English styles. The entrance from Wmlock was 

a strong gateway, one massive tower of which is tua 
standing. Of :he church, which dates fronj a large 
portion of toe S. side Of the nave, tlm whole 8. 
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WEOBLY. 

tions of the choir and Lady Chapel remain. The ruinf 
•ufflciently attegt the former mamihcence and splendour 
of the structure, the precincts of which included an area 
of 30 acres. Its revenues amounted, at the dissolution, 
to 401/. a year. Markets, on Mondays : fairs, 5 times a 
year, principally for horses, cattl^nd sheep. {Pari, and 
Munic. Sound. Rep . ; Munic. C^i. Append.) 

WEOBLY, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Hereford, hund. Stretford, 10 m. N. W. Hereford. Area 
of par., 3,160 acres. Pop. of d^, in 1831,819. The town 
consists principally of one street, having several modern 
and welUbuilt houses. The cliurch is a spacious edifice, 
to which are attached 2 or 3 ancient burial-chapels. The 
living, a vicarage worth 236/. a year, is in the gift of the 
Bishop of Hereford. A free grammar-school, founded 
In 1655, affords instruction to 15 boys. Here is also a 
national school for both sexes, supported by subscrip- 
tion. No particular branch of industry is carried on in 
the town, which, indeed, would not nave been worth 
notice in a work of this kind, but for the circumstance of 
its having sent 2 meras. to the H. of C., from the reign 
of Edward 111. down to the passing of the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised. It has a market on Thurs- 
days, but this is little more than nominal. 

WESEL (Germ. Niederteesel). a frontier and strongly 
fortified town of Riienish Prussia, reg. Dusseldorf, circ. 
Rees, of which it is the cap., on the Rhine, where it re- 
ceives the Lippe, 20 m. S.E. Cleves. Pop., in 1838, 
10,634. (Berghaus.) It is of high antiquity, and was 
formerly one of the Hanse Towns. It has some) ma- 
nufactures of cotton and woollen stufili, leather, and 
tobacco, with distilleries, Ac. : its port is convenient, and 
packets ply regularly between it and Amsterdam. Its 
defences have been a good deal strengthened by the erec- 
tion of Fort Blucher on the (Aposite or W. bank of the 
Rhine. (Schreiber, Guide du Rhin. ^c.) 

WESER (an. yisurgis). a river of N.W. Germany, its 
embouchure being in the North Sea, and its basin having 
that of the Elbe to the E., the Ems to the W., and the 
Rhine and Mayn to the S. W. and S. It Is formed by the 
union of the Fulda and Werra. The former of these 
rivers has its source in the Rhongebirge, about lat 
27' N., and long. 10^ E. ; and traversing the electorate of 
Hcsso-Casscl, it passes the cities of Fulda and Cassel. 
The Werra rises in tlie Thuringian Forest, in about the 
same lat., and long. 11'^; and Intersects several of the 
smaller Saxon territories, with parts of Prussian Saxony, 
Hcsse-Casscl, and Hanover. Botli have a general north- 
erly direction, and unite at Minden, near the southern 
extremity of the Hanoverian dom. The combined river, 
or Weser, flows in a N. course, though with numerous 
windings, through the territories of Hesse-Cassel, Prus- 
sian Westphalia, Brunswick, Lippe-Detraold, Hanover, 
Bremen, and Oldenburg ; falling into the North Sea ^ 
a wide wstuary, about lat. 63° 30' N., and long. 8° SO' E. 
Its entire len^h is estimated at nearly 200 m. Its chief 
affluents are the Aller and Wumme. The Weser is of 
considerable commercial importance, Bremen being on 
Its banks. Vessels drawing 7 ft. water navigate it up to 
that city ; and it is navigable for boats nearly to Its com- 
mencement. Vessels drawing from 13 to 14 ft. water 
ascend the river to Vegesack, 13 m. below Bremen. 
Siiips df large size stop at Bremcrhafen, where a new 
harbour has been formed. Besides the foregoing towns, 
Minden, Nienburg, Rinteln, Hameln, &c. are on the 
Weser ; and Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg Ac. are on 
its tributaries. {Berghaus ; Von Beden; Diet. G6og., 

WEST BROMWICH, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Stafford, hund. OfIlow, on the high road 
from Birmingham to Liverpool, 6 m. N.N.W. Birming- 
ham. Area of par., 6,380 acres. Pop., in 1831, 16,327; 
In 1841, 26,121. This, which was formerly an [inconsi- 
derable village, has increased rapidly In size and pop., in 
consequence of its situation in the centre of one of the 
principal coal and iron districts of the empire, and of the 
grand seat of the hardware manufacture. The main 
street, nearly 1 m. in length, contains some good houses; 
but the town Is, for the most part, very Irreplarly laid 
out, and its proximity to coal-pits, gas, and iron-works, 
Ac. gives it a black and very unprepossessing appear- 
ance: The old church of All SaInU, on an eminence, 
in the N.E. part of the town, Is in a mixed style of ar- 
chitecture, and surmounted by a tower. The living, a 
perpetual curacy, worth 566/. a year, is in the 8*^ o* 

Earl of Dartmouth. Christchurch, a handsome Gothic 
^Iflce, erected In 1822, is a curacy worth 330/. a year. 
Besides a very ftne Rom. Cath. chapel, there are various 
places of worship for Protestant Dissenters, wid a na- 
tional, and some other schools. The gjw-works In this 
town, belonging to the Staffordshire and BIrainghara 
Gas 6ompany, are probably the roost extensive °f 
in existence/ They supply Birmingham, Bilston, Wed- 
nesbury, and a vast number of other towns and villaps 
within a radius of 16 m. Here ^ also some extensive 
crown-glass works, which, with the gas manuf^ture, 
and the extensive collieries in the vicinity, furnish the 


WESTMORELAND. SOd 

chief occuratfon of the labouring classes. The Biflhing- 
ham and Dudley canals, in the immediate vlcfnlCy of the 
town, give it the benefit of very extensive water coih« 
munications. Market-day, Saturday. E. of the town is 
Sandwell Park, the seat of the Earl of Dartmouth, ffhe 
house is built on the site of a priory of Benedictine 
monks, founded in the reign of Henry 1 1 ., of which some 
trifling remains may still be seen. {Pari. Jteps. i Sail- 
wav Guide t Beauties (^England and fValeSt S[C.) 

WESTBURY, a pari, and munic. bor., market town, 

! and par. of England, co. Wilts., hund. Westbury ; at the 
N.W. extremity of Salisbury Plain, 22m. N.W. Sails, 
bury. The ancient bor. comprised only some portions of 
the town, but the modem bor. is co-extensive with the 
par. and hund. of Westbury, having an area of 11,3^ 
acres, with a pop., in 1831, of 7,324, and in 1841, of 7.688. 
The town, which is insignificant and irregularly built, is 
scattered over a considerable surface, the principal street 
running nearly N. and S. The church, an old cruciform 
structure, has a tower rising firom its centre, and some 
fine monuments. The living, a vicarage, to which are 
annexed the curacies of Bratton and Dilton, worth 23^. 
a year, is in the gift of the precentor of Salisbury cathe- 
dral. Here are several Dissenting chapels, a national 
school for 40 boys, endowed with 1,0(X)/. by a benevolent 
burgess, who also bequeathed a like sum for the annual 
clothing of 20 poor women. The town hall, a handsome 
building, was erected in 1815. Westbury and its vicinity 
had formerly an extensive woollen manufacture, and 
though much fallen off, this branch of Industry is still 
carried on, there being at work in the par., in 1838, 8 
woollen mills, employing altogether 421 hands. {Mills and 
Factories' Rep.) Some malting is also carried on ; and, 
upon the whole, the trade of the town, such as it is, may 
be considered in a thriving state. {Munic. Corp. Ap- 
pendix.) 

The charter by which Westbury watf incorporated is 
not extant; the corporation, by which it has till lately 
been governed, consisted of a mayor, recorder, and 13 
capital burgesses. Westbury returned 2 mems. to the 
H. of C. from the 27th of Henry V 1. down to the passing 
of the Reform Act, which deprived it of 1 mem. Pre- 
viously to the Act now referred to, the franchise was 
vested in the occupiers of 61 burgage tenements cum- 
wised in the old bor. Reg. electors in 1H39-1840, 291. 
The bor. court, held annually on the 2d of Nov., is the 
only court held within and for the bor. The election of 
the bor. officers appears to be its principal duty. {Munic, 
Corn. Append.) 

westbury, though a place of considerable antiquity, is 
not connected with any historical event of importance. 
It has two annual fairs, and a nominal market every 
Tuesday. {Bouyid. and Munic. Rep. ^c.) 

WESTMEATH, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, having N. Cavan and Meath, E. the latter, S. 
King’s County, and W. Roscommon, (frmn which it is 
separated by the Shannon) and Longford. Area, 386,261 
acres, of which 55,982 are unimproved bog and moun- 
tain, and 16,334 lakes. Surface agreeably diversified with 
woods, lakes, streams, hills, and bogs. The substratum 
being limestone, the verdure of the fields is remarkably 
fine, and the soil generally excellent. Property in mo- 
derate-sized estates. Leases commonly granted for 21 
years, and a life. Grazing-grounds extensive. Tillage 
farms much subdivided, and husbandry, in mo^ respects, 
similar to that of Meath, which see. Average rent of 
land, 13s. 7d. an acre. Principal rivers, Shannon, Inny, 
and Brosna. Westmeath is divided into 12 baronies and 
62 parishes ; and*return8 3 inems. to the H. of C., viz. 
2 for the co., and 1 for the bor. of Athlone. Registered 
electors for the co., in 1839-40, 2,497. In 1831, West- 
meath had 23,803 inhab. houses, 26,331 families, and 
136,872 inhabs., of whom 67,700 were males, and 69,172 
females. • 

WESTMINSTER. London. 

WESTMORELAND, a marit. co. of the N. of Eng- 
land, having N. Cumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
S. Lancashire and the extremity of Morec^mbe Bay, 
and W. Lancashire. Area, 487,680 acres, of which only 
180,000 are said to be arable, meadow, and pasture, ft 
is what its name (West-moor-land) imports, a region of 
lofty mountains, naked hills, and black barren moors ; 
but the valleys, particularly those of the Eden in the K., 
and of Kendal in the S., are fertile and well cultivated. 
The agriculture, state of property, character, and con- 
dition of the occupiers of Westmoreland, are so similar 
to those of Cumberland, that the statements as to the 
latter may be applied, with very little variation, to the 
former. Average rent of land, in 1810, ds. Id. an acre, 
being the lowest of any in England. WestmorelM 
abounds in slate of the finest quality ; in lead ; and, In 
some fewplaces on Its S. and W. borders, there are coal 
mines. Principal rivers, Eden, Lune, and Kent. 
lakes are even more celebrated than those of Cumb^- 
landi Windermere, on 4ts W. border, is the most 
extensive take in England. Tlie co. is divided Into 4 
wards and 32 parishes. U returns 4 mems. to the H. of 



tio WESTPHALIA. WEXFORD. 

C. t vin, 9 fbr the co. and H fbr the bor. of Kendal and estate is but little rcmeyed firom a state of nature. (Q; 
some adjoining districts. In 1841, Westmoreland had JIaal Heturm/ Inglis^ if. 96., &c.) 

10,648 inbab. houses, and S6,409 inhabs., of whom 28,834 WEXFOKD, a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. Leinstei 
were males and 28,23A females. Sum expended on the having on the S. and E., St. George’s Channel; on th 
relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 14,7321. Total annual N., the co. of Wicklow ; and on the W., Carlow, Kil 
value of real property assessed to the poor rate! in 1841, kenny, and Waterford llarbour, by which it is separate* 
166,33&/. flrom Waterford. A rd9 564,479 acres, of which 18,50 

WESTPHALIA, proY. containing all the N. portion are unimproved mountain and bog. Surface, {deasantb 
of the Prussian dominiohs to the W. of the Weser, diversified ; climate mild. Soilseilherligbt or stiff clays 
having N., Hanover ; E., the latter, and some of the Property in pretty considerable estates : farms, of variou 
stpaller German States ; S., the latter, and the Prussian sixes : but there is less of the extreme subilivision o 
prov. of the Rhine; and W.. Holland. Area, 7.801 m. land in this, than in most other Irish cos. Dairies nii 
Pop., in 1837, 1,317,541 ; of whom 749,782 are Catholics, merous, but badly managed; some districts have beer 
&M.649 Protestants, and 13,016 Jews. Principal towns, lr>ng noted for their great crops of barley. Average rent 
Munster, Minden, Paderborn, Arnsberg, Hamm, Ac. It of land 14s. an aero; but. In gener.il.itis too hi^, anc: 
is divided into 3 regencies, and these amiu into 37 cir- the competition for small patches is carried beyond .'ill 
cles. Principal rivers, Ems, Weser. Lippe, Ac. Sur- reasonable bounds. The barony of Forth, occupying the 
face in the E., N.E.. and S., hilly or mountainous; S.W. angle of Wexford, differs widely from the rest oi 
but It is level in the middle of the prov., and in the N. W. the co., and, indeed, from every other district of Ireland, 
adjoining Holland. In some places the soil is very fer- It was settled at a distant period by a colony from Soutli 
tile, but there are some pretty extensive marshes and Wales; and, till very recently, the Welsh language wag 
heaths. Most part of this, as well as of the adjoining spoken by every one, and is still understood by the older 
prov. of the Rhine, is divided Into small farms, the oe- Inhabs. The people are Industrious, provident, peace* 
cupiers of which live together in villages. The rent is able, and cleanly. The farms are small, running from 
paid sometimes in money, but flrequently In produce or 10 up to .'>0 or 60 acres, but those from 30^ 40 are most 
services, or both. The occupiers are a kina of copy- common. Mr. IurHs says, that the land is clean, and 
holders, their lands descending from father to son. {Ja- well cultivated ; that the crops of wheat and beans, both 
ct>6’s Tour in Germany, p. 103.) The Rhine provs. being of which are extensively grown, are excellent ; and that 
in possession of the h rench, when the famous edict of the improved Scotch plough with two horses is in uni- 
1811 was published, making copyholders freeholders in versal use. The farm-houses are substantial, and the 
the old states of the Prussian monarchy, it did not apply cottages clean and comfortable, forming, in this respect, 
to them. {See Prussia.) Principal pro<iucts, corn, Hax, a striking contrast with those in most other parts of the 
and potatoes. It is also productive of horses, cattle, co. Persons of different religious creeds live in this 
sheep, and hogs. The latter furnish the Westphalian barony harmoniously together. Land here, as in the 
hams, so abundant in our markets, and so excellent, rest of the co., very nlgh-rented. (i.49.) Wexford has 
There is also great plenty of game and honey. . There neither minerals nor manufactures of any importance, 
are vast beds of eoal, with mines of iron, lead, copper. Principal rivers, Slanoy and Barrow. Wexford is divided 
rock-salt, Ac with salt springs. Manufactures, prlnci- into 8 baronies, and 142 parishes ; and returns 4 mems. to 
pally linen, in the production of which 32,331 looms the H. of C., viz. 2 for the co., and 1 each for the hors, of 
were wholly and occasionally einployM in 1837 ; cottons, Wexford and New Boss, Registered electors for thoco., 
hardware, and cutlery, the latter being largely produced in 1839-40, 3,604. In 1831, Wexford had 29,923 inhah. 
at Iserlohn, Dortmund, Hagen, and other places; with houses, 32,8.% families, and 182,713 inhabs., of whom 
paper, spirits, tobacco, and various other articles. H7,99.’> were males, and 94,718 females. 

WESTPORT, a sea-port town of Ireland, co. Mayo, Wbxvord, a pari. bor. and sen-port town of Ireland, 

f rov. Galway, on a small river near the S.W. angle of prov. Leinster, co. Wexford, of which it is the cap., at the 
lew Bay, 42 m. N. by W. (Jalwjyr, and 135 m. W.N. W. mouth of the ecstuary of the Slaney, on the W. or inner 
Dublin. Pop., in 18:51, 4,428. 'Hiis is a modern, neat, side of Wexford Haven, 67 m. S. by W. Dublin; lat. 
and rather nice-looking towni. It occupies a narrow val- 22' N., long. 6° 24' W. Area of mwlern pari, bor. 
ley, and on each side and parallel to the stream by which 450 acres ; pop. of ditto, in 1831, 10,670. It is built wholly 
U is intersected is a street planted with trees : the other on the $. side of the river, and consists of a row of houses 
streets branch from these on either side, and are for the along the quay fronting the harbour, of a street parallel 
most part inconveniently steep. The par. church is to the latter, and of numerous cross streets ; but, except- 
situated within Imrd Sligo’s park, immediatelv adjoining Ing the quay, they are mostly narrow, irregular, ill-paved, 
the town, and it has also a large Rom. Cath. chapel, with and dirty. A long and poor suburb, principally occupied 
places of worship for Presbyterians and Methodists, by fishermen, extends to a considerable distance S. from 
several school, a barrack, a market- house, a llnen-hall, the town. Of 1783 houses in the pari. bor. In 1831, 1,1 13 
and court-house. A manor court, with jurisdiction to were slated and 670 thatched. The communication with 
the amount of 10/. sterling, is hqjd once a month ; gene- the country on the opposite side of the harbour is main- 
ral sessions in April and October, and petty sessions on tainod by means of a wooden bridge, wliich, with its em- 
Thursdays. It is also a constabulary and epast-guard bankroents, U nearly 1,700 ft. In length (measured on the 
stotion. The linen trade was. at no very distant period, plan in the Bound. Report), having a draw-bridge in the 
carried on extensively In this town and its vicinity. Lat- centre, and the river being navigable to Knulscorthy. 
terly, however, this branch of industry has greatly de- The expense of keeping it up is defrayed by a toll. The 
dined, and the Inhabs. are now principally dependent on public buildings and establishments comprise two Pro- 
the fishery, and on tlie export of corn, provisions, Ac. testant churches, several R. Cath. chapels, two Methodist 
The grosrvalue of the exports of these, in 18.35, was es- meeting-houses, the county court house, a large and hand- 
tfmated at 87,805/. ; of which com. meal, and flour made some gaol, a fever hospital, house of Industry, dispensary, 
no less than 83,547/., and linen only 560/. 1 Several large lunatic asylum, a diocesan school for the see of Ferns, and 
flour-tnlllt have been opened in the neighbourhood ; and various other schools ; a R. Cath. college, supiTorted by 
there are also distilleries and breweries. Branches of the private endowment, a priory, a nunnery, a public library, 
Bank of Ireland and of the National Bank have been chamber of commerce, assembly rooms, club-house, bar- 
opened here. Post-office revenue, in 1830, 811/. ; do., in racks, Ac. The old walls, by which the town was for- 
1836, 94^. merly surrounded, were reptured in 1804, but they have 

The port and com wareli>||les are situated a little since been allowed to go to ruin, and the suburbs extend 
below the town, on the bay, vessels drawing 13 ft. water considerably bevond them. Malting is carried on to a 
coming close to the quays. Clew Bay has at its mouth very considerable extent, and. In 18^, duty was paid on 
Clare island, on the most northerly point of which is a 202,449 gallons of spirits distilled in the town. The ex- 
lighthous^ there are many small Islands within the bay, ertions of Father Matthew have, however, lessened this 
which. In many placet, affords convenient and secure an- business. 

chotHin. Gross amount of customs duty collected here Wexford Haven is of great extent, and has a fine ap- 
In 18^,7,555/. pearance on a map; bat it is shallow, and owing to a 

Croagh Patrick, or the Reek, riling 2,499 ft. above oar at its mouth b^weenthe two low, long, sandy penin- 
the sea, ft situated immediately on the S. side of the sulas which form its external boundary, it cannot be 
bay, 4 or 6 m. S.W. ftrora the town. This Is not only entered by vessels drawing more than 9 or 10 ft. water, 
mm of the highest, but also one of the most cele- and even these should, with neap tides, have four hours 
biated, mountmns in Irelaod, being the spot where St. flood to enter. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
Patrick It said to have collected tne snakes and other Wexford, from her situation in a fertile county, and on 
venomous reptiles from all parts of the island, and ftrom a river navigable to a considerable distance by barges, 
which he pre^futed*them headlong Into the set 1 An and other cfrcumitancea, has a considerable 
altar or cairn Is erected on the summit of the mountain is, in fact, one of the principal secondary ports of Irciana 
in memory of this grand achievement, and it continues to tor the exporution of com, meal, and flour, butter oi 
tie a firnquent place of pilgrimage and devotion. The superior qiialitv, provisions, and caule. This is eviaem 
view from the summit ts very roagnlflcent. The land in ftom the •ubjoined table. [See top of next pagej 
the vicinity of the tosm Is divided into very small por* Steamers jily once a week between Liver moI ana 
tlooi, and the occupiers are* ^ the most part- miserably Wexford. Excellent oysters are found in the bay, wia 
poor. Lord Sligo's or demesne, to wbkm strangers the fishing business is carried on to a 
have aooess. Is very fine f but the rest of his immense tent. Ibere belonged to the port, In 1841, 69 vessels oi 
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Statbmbnt of the Quantity and Value of the principal 
Articlett exported from Wexford in 1835. 


Articles exported. 

Quantity. 

Com^ineal, and flour • cwts. 
Butter - • - — 

Feathers - . — 

Wool s • -lbs. 

Ems • - - • crates 

Hiiirits . ■ galls. 

Cows and oxen - head 

Horses - - • — 

Sheep • • ■ — 

Swine - • . _ 

Other articles - • value 

Total 

4186,485 

18,000 

400 

50/KK) 

20 

480 

.3,000 

20 

7,500 

2,200 


Estimated 

Value. 


L. 

176,180 

64.000 
400 

3,0()0 

160 

96 

36.000 
300 

15.000 
lit,<NM) 
16,««»0 


312,136 


the aggregate burden of 7,114 tons, exclusive of those 
below M tons. Gross customs revenue in same year, 
9, .357/. Branches of the Provincial Bank, the Bank of 
Ireland, and the National Bank, have been opened here. 
Post oibce tevenue in IH30, 1,971/., ditto in 1836. 2,134/. 
Two weekly new8pai>er8 are publisiied in the town. A 
patent slip and a building yard are attached to the har* 
hour, and some little business is done in the building 
ami repairing of vessels and boats. 

Wexford has several charters, the first having been 
granted by the Earl of Pembroke, in 1318. Under the 
Irish Municipal Reform Act, 3 Sc 4 Victoria, cap. 108., the 
corporate boay consists of a mayor, bailiffs, free burgesses, 
and commonalty. The bor. returned 2 mems. to tho 
Irish H. of C. from 1374 down to the Union ; and it has 
since returned 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C. Regis- 
tered electors in 1839-40, 40.5. The assizes for the co. 
are held here, with general sessions in January and at 
Midsummer, special road-sessions twice a year, and petty 
sessions and a bor. court for debts not exceeding 21., 
once a week.' Markets on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Fairs 6 times a year. 

In 1049 Wexford was taken by Cromwell, when a con- 
siderable number of the inliabs. were put to tho sword. 
During tlie rebellion of 1798 It was, for a while, the head 
quarters of the Insurgents, by whom it ijas evacuated 
after tho battli; of Vinegar Hill. The town Is possessed 
of considerable property; but it is let on long leases, 
at a low rate. {^Boumiary I{cp(M’t$t and other official 
Heiurns. ) 

Mr. Inglis says, “ There are many good shops In Wex- 
ford, and I heard no complaint of the want of trade; 
and tho best illustration I can give of the comfortable 
condition of the people- is, that during the two days I 
spent in the town, 1 was not once asked for charity. I 
do not mean to say that there is not a pauper or a person 
out of employment in Wexford, but it may be said that 
it is a fiourishing town.” (1. 45.) 

WEYHILL, a village of England, co. Hants, bund. 
.Andover, within a short distance of the W. verge of Sa- 
lisbury Plain, 15 ni. N.W. Winchester. It is celebrated 
for its great annual fair, held for 6 or 7 days from the 9th 
of Oct. This, perhaps, is the largest fair in the S. of 
England for sheep, and Is, also, a considerable mart 
for horses, cheese, and hops. At the fair which be- 
gan on tile loth of October, 1840, it was estimated that 
above 150,000 sheep were exhibiteil for sale. A row 
of booths, called Farnham-row, is assigned exclusively 
to the dealers in Farnham hops, but hops from Kent, 
Sussex, Sec., are also brought thither in considerable 
quantities. The horses exposed for sale are princL 
pally cart colts, nags, and hunters ; the cheese consists 
mostly of N. Wilts., Somerset, and Gloucester. The 
booths are Ibrmed into regular streets, and exhibit all the 
features of a large town, every part of which presents a 
scene of bustle and activity. On old Michaelmas day 
many farm servants are iiireu. 

WEYMOUTH and MELCOMBE REGIS, two con- 
tiguous towns of England, forming together a pari, 
mimic, bor., and sea-port, co. Dorset, bund. Califord- 
Tree ; on the English Channel, at tlie mouth of the 
small river Wey, 3 m. N. from the headland called the 
Isle of PortIand,and 120 m. W. S.W. London. The mo- 
dern pari, bor., comprising the chapolry of Weyipouth 
and the par. of Melcombe Regis, with portions of the 
ad}acent pars, of Wyke Regis and Kndlpoie, had, in 1831, 
a pop. of 8,(^95. Weymouth and Melcombe lie on oppo- 
site sides of the harbour, that is, of tho narrow outlet of 
an arm of the sea, called the Backwater, nearly 2 m. in 
length, being connected by a handsome stone bridge, 
wecteii over this outlet lu 1770. The most considerable 
part of Melcombe consists of ranges of buildings situat^ 
on the N. side of the harbour, extemling for newly 
1 m. in front of the esplanade along the sea, which here 
forms a fine semicircular bay. The houses here, which 
are large and handsome, are chiefly occupi^ by visiters, 
attracted to the town by lU unequalled advan^s for 
sea-bathing, and other conveniences. But, wl^ one or 
two excepuons, the greater number of the other 
are mostly narrow and dirty, with mean houses. Much 


of the ground on which Melcombe stands Is low, and has 
been reclaimed, at different times, from the Backwater. 
On the N., about 20 acres of this land have been recently 
enclosed for the purpose of forming a park, and between 
this and the sea there i|^a narrow space, which wi^ pro- 
bably be built over with good houses. 

Weymouth, on the S. side of the harbour, not belnig 
resorted to by visiters, retains, in great measure, its ori- 
ginal character of a fishing-town, and is Irregularly and 
ill built. It is chiefly, in fact, inhabited by the labouring 
classes ; in the outskirts, however, there are some ^od 
ranges of houses, and handsome detached dwellings. The 
par. church of Melcombe, rebuilt in 1817, though a spa- 
cious edifice, is not remarkable for its architecture ; the 
living, a rectory in the gift of W. Wyndham, Esq., is worth 
298/. a year nett. The chapel of ease in Weymouth, 
ofiposite the font of the bridge, is a tasteful modem 
building in the Gothic stylo ; the living, a perpetual cu- 
racy, is utLached to the rectory of Wyke Regis, to which 
par. Weymouth belongs. There are several dissenting 
chapels ; and In Melcombe are spacious assembly-rooms, 
a small town-hall, neat theatre, good libraries, baths, and 
other establishments usual at a watering place. There 
is a gaol, but of a very inferior description. Two na- 
tional schools have been founded, and among other 
charitable institutions for the education and relief of 
the poor is a bequest of 76/. a year for the apprenticing 
of poor children. The town is lighted with gas; but 
the inferior streets are badly paved. Facing the sea is 
the lodge built for the residence of the royal family, by 
whom the town was frequently visited during the reign 
of George 111. An equestrian statue of that monarch 
has, al.^(), been erected at the K. extremity of the main 
street. On the Dorcliester road, near the town, are bar- 
racks, now occupied as private houses. The harbour 
which, as already stated, consists of th6 inlet between 
Weymouth and Melcombe as far as the bridge is nar- 
row, and the bar at its month has only 6 ft. water at low 
ebb ; and, as spring tides here rise only 6 or 7 ft., the 
port cannot be entered by large vessels. There is, how- 
ever, good anchorage in the bay, in 7 or 8 fathoms 
water. A battery, and several small forts have been 
erected at the entrance to the harbour. 

Freestone from the Isle of Portland, Roman cement, 
bricks, tiles, Ac. are among the principal exports. Ship- 
building, and rope and sail making are carried on to a 
small extent. In 1842, there belonged to the port 56 ves- 
sels, of the aggregate burden of 6,037 tons. Gross cus- 
toms revenue, in 1840, 14,728/. Weymouth was of but 
little consequence till George 111. made It his summer re- 
sidence. Since then the town has continued to increase 
and may be considered as flourishing ; it is frequented 
by numerous visiters during the summer season, and a 
great number of respectable families have mode it their 
permanent residence. The fine sands along the shore, 
and the gradually increasing depth ar^ purity of the 
water, render it highly suitable tor a bathing place. A 
raised terrace or esplanade has been constructed round 
a great portion of its picturesque bay, which constitutes 
the fashionable promenade of the iiihubs. Races, and a 
regatta, take place annually in August. 

Weymouth and Melcombe were originally distinct 
bors. In consequence of the coutinued dissensions 
between the municipal authorities of the two towns, 
a union of the bors. took place in the 13th'*of Elizabeth ; 
and from that period down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, the united bor. possessed the privilege of returning 4 
mems. to the H. of C. ; but the above act reduced the num- 
ber of mems. to 2 : while, at the same time, some additions 
were made to the boundaries of the old bor. Registered 
electors in 1839-40, 660. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act, the town is divided into 2 wards ; and is governed by 
a mayor, 5 other aldermen, and 18 councillors. It has a 
commission of tho P^flg generally held once a year, 
with jurisdiction over tfil nut capital oilbnccs ; a weekly 
court of record, and 2 courts Icet, held annually at the 
same time and place as the sessions. The petty cus- 
toms, harbour dues, &c. belonging to the corporation, 
are let by auction. Corp. revenue, In 18t0, 670/. 4a. 
Markets, Tuesdays and Fridays ; fairs, 3 times yearly. 
(Pari. Reps. ; Priv. Information.) 

WHEKLIN G, a town or city of the U. States, in Vir- 
ginia, cap. CO. Ohio, on the Ohio, at the head of the steam 
navigation, 50 m. S.W. Pittsburgh. Pop. in 18M, 7,885. 
It stands in a narrow plain, at the back of which rises a 
range of steep hills, and cons^uently Is built chiefly iii 
one street along the river. The hills adjacent abound 
with coal. Besides the usual co. courts, ofiUces, and 
buildings, Wheeling had, in 1835, 4 iron foundries, 4 
steam-engine factories, numerous woollen and cotton 
mills, glass-houses, flour and paper mills, and manu- 
factures of copperas, white lead, tobacco, leather, Ac. 
About 34,000 ton of coal a year were then supposed to iM 
consumed in its various factodes, and 20 steam-boats were 
owned in the town, maim of which, as well as keel-boata 
and barges, were built %t Wheeling. {Encyc^ qf 
Amer. edit, j Amcr. Almanetc.y 



WHITBY. . WHITEHAVEN. 

.WHITBY, A pArlbor.imd sea-port town of England, N. of x>etrifled shelTi, trtinks of trees, pieces of wood/ 
rMiog CO. York, liberty of Whitby Strand, at the mouth bones of fishes, &c., and several highly Interesting spo- 
of the Bsk, here crossed by a swing iron bridge,' erected cimens of the large marine animals called ichthyotaurui 
about six years ago^ Instead of An olddrawbrid^, 42 m. and u/rsAwoortir, with fossil crocodiles, or wnlcli the 
K.N.B.York. Lat. of llght-bous^M^ 80* N. ; long. 0*^37' finest hitherto discovered adorns the Whitby museum, 
W. rop, of pari, bor., which deludes the townships which is particularly rich in specimens 'df^ite various 
of Whitby, Ruswarp, Hawkser.cum-Stainsacre, in 1831, organic remains found in the vicinity.* , « 

10J09, in 1841, 9,975. It is built along both banks of the The country about Whitl^ is hignly picturesque, and 
Eo:, the direction of which, from S. to N. , determines that the beautiful valley of the Esk is also nch in Ironstone 
of the town ; but, as the level ground by the river Is of very of superior quality, with an admixture of lime. This has 
limited dimensions, the buildii^s on both sides are carried become of late an article of export to the irt>n works on the 
up its banks, which, on the E^. side, are especially pre- l^ne to the extent of (Tom ^,000 to 30,000 tons a year, 
cipitous. The houses, partly of stone and partly of brica, in F reestone of severaWarieties, for buildi ng and engineering 
the lower part of the town, are closely packed together, and purposes, is also extensively exported to the London and 
the streets are for the most part narrow, while those on the other markets on the E. coast, as is also the whinstone 
banks are inconveniently steep ; they are, however, (found in the same vicinity), for the repairing of roads 
well paved and lighted with gas, and some new streets on when broken, and paving of streets, when shaped into 
the W. side of the town are comparatively handsome ; blocks, for which purposes it is considered superior to 
and since the new bridge was erected, the streets leading granite. It Is'only since the formation of a railway from 
to It and to the pier have been widened, and the lower Whitby to Pickering, opened in 1836, that these mineral 
parts of the town much improved. The more opulent stores have been developed and made available. This 
Inhabs. have residences in the environs, which are beau* railway passes for 24 m. through a succession of varied 
tlful and romantic. The church is inconveniently situated and hignly picturesque scenery, affording, perhaps, the 
on the top of a cliff nearly 200 ft. above the sea, on the R. most beautiful ride of the kind in the lungdom. It is 
side of the town, the ascent to it being by a flight of 190 worked by horse power, and through its medium there 
stone steps ; but a spacious proprietary chapel was, about is a daily communication (except on Sundays) with 
60 years ago, constructed in the lower part of the town. The York. There are also daily coaches to and from Scar- 
living, a curacy in tite gilt of the Archbishop of York, is borough and the North. Since the opening of the rail- 
worth 206/. a year nett. It has also places of worship for way, the fishery at Whitby has very materially increased. 
Methodists, Quakers, Presbyterians, Independents. Rom. 'lliere are several mineral springs in the neighbourhood. 
Catholics, &c. Among the educational and charitable Good lodgines may be had in the summer and autumn, 
Institutions may be mentioned, Lancastrian schools for rendering Whitby a desirable place of resort, where 
children of both sexes ; two infant schools ; a seaman’s gaiety is not the only obiect. Market-day, Saturday, 
hospital, for 42 widows and their children ; a dispensary, Fairs, August 2.*^. and Martlemas-day. {Private Inform.) 
estwlished in 1766 ; a large workhouse, and several minor WHITCH IJRCH, a market town and par . of England, 
charities. The public buildings include the town-hall, co. Hants., hund. Evingar, in div. Klngsclere, on the 
erected in 1788; a building with public baths, and apart* road from London to Salisbury, 12 m. N. Winchester, 
ments for the subscription library, and the literary and Area of par., 7.630 acres. Fop. of do. in 1831, 1,673. The 
philosophical society, erected in 1626 : a handsome news town Is quite insignificant, and would be wholly unworthy 
room, custom-house. &c. The Union Milt, for supplying of notice in a work of this kind, were it not for the fact of 
the members with flour at a reduced price, on tne W . Its having i^t 2 mems. to the II. of C., from the 27tli 
side of the town, is a conspicuous object. On the whole, year of Elinbaih down to the passing of the Reform Act, 
** the appearance of the town is that of a substantial and by which it jiMi disfranchised. The living is a vicara^te, 
wealthy sea-port.” {Bound. Report.) worth MO/.TPyear, In the gift of the Bishop of Wm- 

Th« narbour is formed by two piers ; that on the W. cljester. An endowment to the amount of 105i/. ayear is 
side, 640 yards in length, terminates in a circular head, applied to the purchase of bedding and clothing lor the 
on which a light-house, having the lantern elevated 82 fr. poor. 

above the sea, has been constructed. A noble quay, ex- A little to the E. of the church, near the London road, 
tending from the bridge to the west pier, is now being are the paper mills, at which the paper for the notes of 
built, and, when completed, will form one of the finest the Batix of England has been manufactured since the 
promenades in the kingdom. The op|x>tite pier ex- reign of George I. down to the present time, 
tends about 215 yards from the cliff on the E. side of Whitchurch, or Blancminstir, a market town 
the river. The channel between the piers forms the har- and par. of England, co. Salop, hund. E. Bradford, on 
hour, which, however, labours under the drawback of the borders of Wales and Cheshire, 18 m. N. by W. 
nearly drying at low water ; and in rough weather, when Shrewsbury. Area of par., 15,380 acres. Pop. of do., in 
the wind is fron% the N. or N.E., a heavy sea Is thrown 1631, 5,819. The town is built on an acclivity, the sutn- 
in. To ^obviate the latter Inconvenience, an internal mlt of which is crowned by the church, a freestone edi- 
pier has been built, and the ipner harbour, or that fice, erected in 1722 in the Tuscan order,withanembat- 
abore the drawbridge, is but little affected by the weather, tied square tower 108 feet In height. The interior is 
There are dry docks and slips for the construction and handsome, and It has a good altar-piece, and 2 recumbent 
repair of ships, the building of which, though less now stone figures brought from the ruins of the old churcti, 
Shan formerly. Is carried on to a ’considerable extent : one of which represents Talbot, Earl of Slirewsbury, 
ships of the burden of 3,913 tons having been built here celebrated for his exploits In the wars with France under 
in 1841. The manufacture of sail-cloth, cordage, &c., is Henry V., and Immortalised by Shaktpearo in the Ist 
also carried oA. part of Henry VI. The living, a rectory, united with 

Whitby is principally indebted for Its rise to the alum the rectory or Marbury, in Cheshire, is in the gift of the 
works hi its vicinity, commenced In 1595; the exports of Countess of Bridgwater, and is one of the most valuable 
the alum, and the import of the coal required in its manu- in the co., being worth 1,458/. a year nett. Here also are 
facture, ^vlng birth to a considerable trade. This, how- chapels for Unitarians, Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, 
ever, is by no means so extensive as formerly. There Ac., and public schools and charities having an aagre- 
are no alum works now very near to Whitby. Sandsard gate income of above 906/. a year. The granfmar school, 
and Kittleness works, belonging to the Marquis of which has an-income of above 460/. a year. Instructs a cer- 
Normanby, are from 3 to !i, and the Peak works 8 m. off. tain number of boys, free of expense, in classics and ma- 
Tbe shipments of alum amotiaiMipin 1841, to 3,237 tcsis ; thematlcs, writing and accounts being paid for separately, 
and in 1840, to 2,747 do. Tiiew^longcd to the port in The master and usher are allowed 312/. 12#. a year. ( Dt- 
1842, 291 ships of the aggregate burden of 47,837 tons, gett, ^c. qf Charity , Kept.) Courts leet and baron are 
Heveral of these ships were formerly employ^ in the held in the town hall by a high steward appointed by the 
N. whale fishery ; but this having dectinea, the shipping lord of the manor. The inhabs. of WhItchurcSn are prin- 
belonging ta the port it now principally employed In cipally engaged in the malt and hop trade, In the 
the Baltic, American, and E. Indian trades. Most of the facture of shoes, and lime and brick making. Hie 
large ships sail from London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Ellesmere canal comes up to the town. Markets on 
Hull. Gross customs duty received at the port in 1841, Fridays ; fairs, 4 times a year, for farming stock, l]ncn, 
6,968/., having increased considerably since the establish- and hem^n anti some woollen cloths. {Pari. Rep. ^c.) 
mens, about tb^ time, of bonding warehouses. WHITEHAVEN,* pari. bor. and sea-port town of 

Tbe town Is under the superintendence of the magis- England, co. Cumberland, about 3 m. N.B. from at* 
trates of the N. riding ; ana a manorial court of plm for Bees bead, and 35 m. S. W. Carlisle \ lat. 64® 32' ^ N., 
tbe rM!OVery of debts is held every third Monday. long. 34' 56" W. Pop. of the pari, bor., which m- 

The Reform Act conferred on Whitby, for the first dunes the village of Preston, to the 3. of the town, and 
tloM, tbe privUege of sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. a small rural district, In IMl, 16,^. The 
R«riiCered electors, in 1839-40, 412 . whi^ the town is situated, is surrounded on the laM- 

Whlthy abbey, which, having been destroyed by the side by heights which approach close to the buildings. 
Danes, was rebuilt ato tbe Conquest, l^}pears to nave It Is regularljr laid out ; the streets, which sre of con- 
been a magnificent edifice. The rmns, In a commanding siderable width, cross each other at right wigies, out 
sttitati<m on the dlfiTnear the church, are of considerable they are, at the same time, tU-paved and dirty ; ana 
exl4^* and exhibit diflhreiit ftries of architecture. The though there are many good houses and shops, a con- 
mdgkbpurikood of YHildby abdcftHs with natu^ cnriosl- sideral)le proportion of tbe labouring pop. live in celi^* 
ties. In the Mom rockakana' to nmi an Immsnsa varletT Amone the nublie buildinffs are the three churenes or 



WHITHORN. 

ehtipeli of St. Nlcholaf, St. James, imd Trinity ; the 
first erected in 1603, the second In 176if, and the third in 
1715 ; thd* livings, which are perpetual curacies, worth 
respectively *188^., 20(V.y and 2^., are in the gift of the 
Karl of Lonsdale, .on whose estate the town is built. 

Here also ^e chapels or meeting-houses for Methodists, 
PresbyteriMist'AnidMiptists, Rom. Caths., &c. The edu- 
cational establishments comprise a marine school for 60 
boys, erected on ground given by Lord Lonsdale, and 
endowed by a citlsen of the town ; a national and an 
Infant school, Ac. It has, also, a theatre, erected in 
1769, a subscription llbraiy and news-room, a custom- 


mi 


inferior having been pulled down, and hf . 

others of a superior huatity. The pr^ent^ church, # 
rising ground, a little W. from mtdn street, vaa ^ 
built in 1882. It is a substantial and commodious edlfioei - 
but is totally devoid of architectural beauty, formlyg^ lORi 
this respect, a strlklna c^Sibtrast to most of the chdrehet 
latterly erected in this part of the country. . Here also^ 
are places of worship for members belonging to the As- 
sociate Synod, and the Reihrmed Presbyterian Synod, 
and for Rom. Caths. The last two, however, have nd 
settled pastors ; and the individuals attached to their 
communion are widely dispersed over the country. l*ho 


house, market-nous^ an Infirmary, a dispensary, cold par. school is in a very efficient stole, and there are se* 
and hot baths, ^c. There are dry docks and patent slips veral other schools, and a subscription library. The 
for the building of ships, which if carried on to a con- ' only public building is the town-house and gaol, sur- 
siderable extent ; and there are considerable manufac- ! mounted by a tower and spire without any pretensions 
tures of sail.cloth and cordage, copperas, tobacco-pipes, to elegance : the gaol is, also, ill-contrived and defective. 
&c.; with a small soap-work, and Iron and brass foun- . Exceptthetanningof leather, which is carried on to some 
dries. It has also two weekly newspapers, and two joint extent, the town has no manufactures; the inhaidtonts 
stock banks. | being either retail dealers, tailors, shdhmakers, and other 

The harbour, formed by piers, constructed at different tradesmen, required for the accommodation pf the 
periods, dried till recently at low water ; but it has been surrounding district, or agricultural labourers. Some of 
so much improved by the construction of a new pier on ' them have small patches of land close to the town, for 
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its S. side, projecting N., that a portion of it has now 
9 ft. water at low ebb, and above 20 ft. at springs. Har- 
bour light-houses have been erected on the outer and 
inner pier-heads. 

Whitehaven, which, In the beginning of the 17th cen- 


which they pay high rents. Two branch banks have, of* 
late years, been opened in the bor. The inferior houses 
are mostly occupied by Irish immigrants, who are very 
numerous in tliis part of the country. 

Whithorn was made a royal bor., by James IV.. in 


tury, was a miserable fishing village, is wholly Indebted j 1511. It is governed, under the Municipal Reform Act, 

for its rise and Importance to the working of the coal * - 

mines in its vicinity, belonging to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Some of these mines extend below the sea ; and in the 
largest of them all, the William Pit, about 500 acres 
are e;ccavatod under the sei^ the distance being about 
2^ m. ftom the shaft, 110 fathoms deep, close to the shore, 
to the remotest- part of the workings. There is, in this 
immense pit, a stable under the sea for 45 horses, (^p- 
pendix^ 1. SB®, to Report on Employment (\f Children in 
Mine*.) A new pit is now being sunk which, when com- 
pleted, will run some miles under the sea, and will be 
the deepest In the country. The coal, which is of excel- 
lent quality, is principally shipped coastwise for Dublin, 
the Me of Man, and the S. of Scotland. Ifw, In 1841, 
the exports of coal coastwise from WhitehaWwnounted 
to 451 ,370 tons ; and those to foreign parts to%,47H tons. 

Exclusive of Its coal, Whitehaven exports considerable 
quantities of lime, freestone, iron-ore, Ac. ; and carries 
on a considerable trade with the W. Indies, N. America, 
and other foreign countries. Gross customs’ revenue in 
1840, 92,832/, The town, however, is not flourishing* 
and both its trade and population have latterly declined ; 
a consequence, most probably, of the superior facilities 
enjoyed by Liverpool, both as respects Hie trade with 
Ireland, and that with the W. Indies, America, Ac. The 
shipping of the port has fallen off materially during the 


last dozen years ; still, however, it had, In 1842, 887 sliips, 
of the burden of 62,115 tons. A piece of ground in the 
neighbourhood of the town, the gift of Lord Lonsdale, 
has been fitted up for bowls and other games. 

The government of the towrn, and the care of the docks 
and harbour, is vested, under an act of Queen Anne, in 
21 trustees, 1 4 of whom are chosen every 3 years by the 
inliabs. carrying on trade and paying harliour dues : and 
6 are nominated by the lord of the manor (Earl of Lons- 
dale), virho, being himself added to the list, completes 
the number. Courts-leet are held annually, and courts- 
baron monthly : the latter decide in cases of 40s. and 
under; petty sessions are also held by the co. magis- 
trates. Markets, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

The Reform Act conferred on this town, for the first 


time, the important privilege of sending 1 mem. to the 
r C. Registered electors In 1839-40, 508. 


H. of ( 


Adjoining Uie town on the E. side is Whitehaven 
Castle, a seat of the Earl of Lonsdale. The town is in 
the par. of St. Bees, about 4 m. from the village .of that 
name, In which are two valuable institutions ; the one 
being a college where persons of limited means are pre- 

f >area for tlto church, and the other a richly endowed 
oundatfon tenool, affording great advantages to the youth 
of the neighbourhood. , , „ 

A llghtnouse of the first class has-been erected on St. 
Bees-hea^ It exhibits a fixed light elevated 333 ft. above 
the level of the sea. {Starl. Fapers i Private litforma- 

^^^{hTHORN, a royal and pari. bor. of Scotland, co. 
Wigtown, the Burrow Head, the S.E. extremity of the 
00 ., and one of the principal headlands on the S. Scot- 
tish coast, being within the par. Pop. of the bor., in 
1841, 1,518. The latter, about 4 tn. N.N.W. ftom the 
Burrow Head, and 8 m. N.W. from its harbour at Isle 
of Whithorn, bulH partly on level ground and partly on 
a gentle acclivity, consists princfpaily of one long and 
generally wWe and well kept street, intersected in the 
middle by a rivulet concealed by a bridge the entire 
width of the street. The houses, which are all of stone, 
and mostly covered with slate, been greatly im- 
i>roved of late years, many of thosfe that were old and 
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by a provost, 2 baillies, and 15 councillors. Corporation 
revenue, in 1839-40, 230/. 11s. 4^d. It Unites with Wig- 
town, Stranraer, and New Galloway, in sending 1 mem. 
to the H. of C. Registered electors in the bor., in 
1841-42, .54. 

Whithorn, which is of high antiquity, is supposed to 
be identical with the Leucophibia of Ptolemy, and is cer- 
tainly the Candida Casa of the venerable Bi^e. It was 
early distinguished in ecclesiastical annals, from the 
circumstance of a church being founded here late in the 
4th or early in the .Mh century, by St. Ninian, who was 
buried within its walls. At a later period, or in the I2th 
century, a magnificent priory for monks of the Pre- 
monstratensian order was erected here by Fergus, lord 
of Galloway, of which there still remains a fine Saxon 
arch, embodied in the wall of the old par. church, 
and some extensive vaults. The real, or supposed, relies 
of St. Ninlan having been collected in this building, it 
was regarded with feelings of extraordinary veneration, 
and was, for a lengthened period, a place of pilgrimage 
and adoration. Several of the kings and queens of Scot- 
land were among the number of its visiters. On one 
occasion, James iV. made a pilgrimage thither, on foot, 
to secure the good offices of the saint in behalf of his 
queen, then dangerously ill I The bishopric of Galloway, 
or Whithorn, was one of the oldest in Scotland ; and 
,this was a principal residence of the b^hops till tlie 
abolition of the see. {Murray's Literary Hist, qf Ua/» 
loway. Append, p. 332.) 

The Isle of Whithorn, about 2 m. N.N.E. from Um 
Burrow Head, and 3 m. S.E. from the bor., may bo re- 
garded as the sea-port of the latter. The Isle, now 
united to the mainland by a causeway, is of very limited 
dimensions, not probably exceeding 30 or 40 acres. Tite 
village, which is built partly on the maiulaud and partly 
on the Isle, has about 450 inhabs. Tim par. church is at 
Whithorn, and there is not, at present, any place of 
worship in the village. This, however, had not been the 
case formerly, there being on the Isle the ruins of a small 
cbulpch said, though probably on no rfood grounds, to 
be one of the oldest in Scotland. A little ship-building 
Is carried on ; and there is some trade in the shipping 
of corn and other products to Liverpool and White- 
haven, and in the importation of coal, slates, freestone, 
timber, Ac. In the angj£ jjgtween the W. side of the 
island and the mainland^lM harbour. The only danger 
in entering is the screens, a ledge of rock, overffiiwed at 
high water, bounding the harbour on the S.W. But 
there is a broad channel between the extremity of the 
screens and the Isle. Small vessels may run ijn at any 
time, and anchor within the screens till tHe tide makes, . 
when there is water to bring large ships to the pier. 
THo latter, constructed about 40 years ago, by means of 
a grant made by the convention of royal bors., is a very 
considerable and useful work. At high springs there 
are from 18 to 20 ft. water at the pier, and at neaps froin 
12 to 14 ft. The ground at the pier-head, and in tha . 
harbour is soft, so that vessels are but little injured br > 
grounding. The steamers from Liverpool andWhlt^; 
haven seldom touch at the Isle of Whithorn, which la ;* 
comparatively secluded ; but in purity of air and wi*er, 
mildness of climate, dryness of soil, cheerfulness, and 
^Scott^^h coast *“*^”*^*’ ^ bathing places on the - 

It may probably be thought, seeing their limited pcin.5 
and Importance, that this iK^ice of Whithorn andits iort 
has been extended to an unnecessary length. But not 
beings of the number of enre nothing for tho ^ 
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tbe|r ldottg, we 


fr,. t<f)rards the elose of this lengthened and la* 
mrve/ of fo.mahy countrlea and placet, we have 
I for a mpDiMut orer scene* once Ihmlliar, and still 
jU rcanembered The associations which the mention 
of tins locality calls up are all ** redolent of joy and 
ydulh,** and are too soothing and pleasing to be in- 
aCantly dismissed. 

WICK, a royal and par^ bor. and sea-port town of 
Scotland, B. coast of the co. of Caithness, of which it is 
the cap» on the river Wick. aWhe. bottom of a deep bay, 
16 m. S. by W. Duncansby Head. Pop. of pari, bor., 
wbieb Includes Wick, Pulteney-town, and Louisburg, in 
1641, 4/id8. Wick, properly so called, or the old town, 
is on the N. side of tne river, and is irregularly and 
meanly built, and dirty : it has to the N. the suburb &[ 
Louisburg, and is connected by a bridge with Pulteney- 
town, on the S. side of the river, 'llie latter, built on 
rising ground, feued from Lord DufTus by the British 
FUherr Society, isdaid out on a uniform plan, and is one 
of the handsomest fishing villages that is any where to 
be met with. Both towns are lighted with gas, supplied 

g ’ a company recently establish^. The par. churcn, at 
e W. end of the town, with 1,836 sittings, was erect^, 
in 1830, at a cost of 4,781/. ; but a chapel of ease is now 
<1842) about being finished in Pulteney-town ; and the 
United Associate Seceders, Independents, Reformed 
Presbyterians, Rom. Caths., &c. have their respective 
places of worship. The educational and literary esta- | 
olishments comprise a parochial school, an excellent j 
^academy, several unendowed schools, two Sunday- I 
schools, a subscription library, two reading-rooms, afid a ' 
weekly newspaper. Exclusive of the churches, the 
town-hall, county buildings and prison, and commercial 
ball, are the princijpal puluic edifices. 

wick has been for upwards of half a century the prin- 
cipal seat of the herring fishery of Scotland ; and, 
brides its own boats, its harbour is frequented, In the 
fishing season, by great numbers of boats from other 
parts of Scotland, and from Holland. Its port at the 
month of the Wick being small, inconvenient, and un- 
safe, a new harbour was commenced, in 1810, by the 
British Fishery Society, which they completed at a cost 
of 14,000/., of which 8,500/. were defrayed by govern- 
ment. But the accommodation being still insufficient, a 
new or outer harbour, of larger dimensions, at^ having 
deeper water, was completed, in 1831, at an eif^nse of 
not less than 40,000/. In IH40, the town had 705 boats at 
the fishery, of which 428 belonged to the town, and 337 
to other places. The crews of these boats amounted to 
3,823 individuals : and they are supposed to have given 
employment to aliouC 4,000 other individuals, as gutters, 
coopers, sailors in coasters for carrying away the fish, 
Ac. There were cured, at Wick, during the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1840, 01,405 barrels of herrings, being 
i^out one siiUlh part of the total quantity taken and 
cured in ScotSnd during the same year, including Sun- 
derland and Whitby. Unluckily, however, the fishery is 
subject to great fluctuations, above 1.50,000 barrels hav- 
ing been ^en in some years, and in others not more 
than Aom 30,000 to 40,000 Wrels. In consequence, the 
business partakes considerably of the nature of a gam- 
bling pursuit, and has not the beneficial influence that 
mignt otherwise have been expected. 

The building of ships and boats, especially the latter, 
is carried on to a considerable extent ; and the town has, 
betides, four rope-walks, a brewery and a distillery, an 
Iron foundry, Ac. The principal, or rather sole occupa- 
tion of the females In and round the town consists in the 
spinning of yam for, and in the making and mending of 
herring nets. The trade of the port is limited to the ex.' 
port m herrings, and of com, wool, cattle, and other 
hum products, and to the Importation of coals, timber, 
croceriet, Ac. It has an intercourse by steam with 
Leith, Aberdeen, Kirkwalll' mfd Lerwick. Tliere be- 
longed to the port, in 1841, 34 vessels, of the aggregate 
Iniraeo of 1,753 tons. Gross customs revenue collected 
at the port, in 1640, 1,141/. The Commercial Bank, and 
the Abdi^^n Town and Country Bank, have each 
branches m the town. 

WIdi was made a royal bor. by James VI. In 1589. 

It unites with Kirkwall, Dornoch, Cromarty, and Ding- 
wall, In sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered elec- 
tors in Wick in 164(M1, 306. It is governed by a provost, 

2 bailies, and 9 councillors. Corporation revenue, in 
1640-41, 214/. if. 

The country In the vkrioite of VHck has been very 
greatly improved within the last half century : even so 
lato as in 1790, there was not a cart In the county, nor 
IKitatoes, turnip, nor rye-grass ; and such a thing as a 
rotation of crops bad not then been heard of. The land 
was split into minute portions, and held under a system 
subversive of all industry anc improvement. The ad- 
vance to the interval has been astonishingly great v nnd 
there are still an exeess of small occupiers, their 
AOBiMn are graduatlydeeriasiiig t and all sorts of im- 
j^amants hive been IhtrMuced, and are ittending 
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themselves on iR iides. To show the Increase to thft 
value of land, it may suffice to mention that the estate ot 
Hemprigs, In the parish of Wlek, let in 1763 for 642/, 
was let in 1830 (exclusive of Pulteney-town) for 5,608/. 1 
Qfetp Statistical Account^ Scotland, art. mck ; O^cial 
Rttttms, &c.) 

WICKLOW, a marit co. of Ireland, prov. Leinster, 
having N. the co. of Dublin, E. St. George's Ohanncl, 
8. Wexford”, and W. Carlow and Kildare. Area, 494,704 
acres, of which 94,000 are unimproved mountains and 
bog. This is a very mountainous co. In some places it 
is well wooded, ana extremely picturesque and beautiful. 
Estates mostly large ; the most extensive, valuable, and 
best cultivated bdongs to Enrl Fltswilliam. Farms of 
various sizes ; many tmall. Average rent of land, 12s. 
an acre. Speidiing generally, rents are mucli too high ; 
the labouring pop. not half employed ; and their condi- 
tion, and that of the small farmers, as bad as possible. 
But little wheat is raised, and that principally In the E. 
parts of the co. Wicklow has to boast of considerable 
mineral treasures: and some gold has been found in 
stream-works In diflbrent parts of the co. These, how- 
ever, have been wholly abandoned, the produce of metal 
being insufficient to repay the expenses. From 600 to 
900 persons may be employed in the oopper mines of 
Cronebane, Ballymurtagh, Conorree, Ac. The ores 
are shipped at Wicklow, and arc smelted in Wales. Bis- 
muth, manganese, sine, &c. have also been met with, 
but in inconsiderable quantities. Marl is very abun- 
dant in parts of the co., and is said to have wonderfully 
increase the fertility of some districts. Principal rivers, 
Slaney, Fustia, and Ovoca. Wicklow contains 6 ba- 
ronies, and 58 pars.; and returns 2 mems. to the H. of 
C., both being for the co.* Registered electors for the 
latter, in 1839-40, 2,340. fn 1841, Wicklow had 18,412 
inhabited houses, 19,970 families, and 121,557 inhabs., of 
whom 61,052 were males, and 60,505 females. 

Wicklow, a marit. town of Ireland, prov. Leinster, 
CO. Wicklow, of which it is the cap., at the mouth of the 
Vartry, 28m. S. by E. Dublin, and 24 m. W. by N. Wick- 
low Head, on which there are 2 iignthouses with fixed 
lights. Pop. in 1831, 2,472. This, the poorest of assize 
towns, is irregularly built, and principally derives its means 
of support flram the concourse of persons on co. business, 
and for bathing during the summer months. Its public 
buildings comprise the par. church, a Rom. Catholic 
chapel, meeting-houses for Methodists and Quakers, tiic 
court-house and prison for the co., diocesan school, 
market-house, co. infirmary, fever hospital, Ac. Races 
are held annually on the Morrough, a flat sandy tract, 
extending several miles along the shore. Tlie corpora- 
tion, under a charter of James I. In 1613, consisted of a 
portreeve, 12 burgesses, and a commonalty, which re- 
turned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. til) the Union, uhen 
the bor. was disfranchised. The assizes for the cu., ge- 
neral sessions and petty sessions, and a weekly court for 
the a^udication of small debts, are held hero. The 
town is a constabulary and coast-guard station. Markt is 
on Saturdays ; fairs Mar. 28., May 24., Aug. 12., and Nov. 
25. The harbour is fit only for small craR, having a bar 
at its entrance which has only 9 feet at high water springs, 
and 6 feet at neaps. It has, however, some trade in the 
shipping of copper ore, com, Ac. ; the value of its ex- 
ports, in 1835, being 86,566/. Post-offlca revenue in 1830 , 
M2/., in 1836, 356/. 

WIDIN, or VIDIN, a fortified town of Bulgaria, cap. 
sanjack, on the Danube, 130 m. S,K. Belgrade. Pop., 
estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000, being one of the most 
populous towns in this part of Turkey. It presents an 
imposing appearance from a distance, having uumerous 
mc^ues and minarets ; and its streets, though equally 
dirty, are said to be broader than in most other Turkish 
towns. It is the residence of a pacha of 3 tails, and a 
Greek archbishop ; its trade It principally In rock salt, 
com, wine, and oihar products or the surrounding terri- 
tory. It* fortifications are in a pretty good state of re- 
pair, and it is one of the strongest towns in Turkey. 
{BouS, II. 336. : Diet. Oeog., Ac.) , . 

WIESBADEN, a town of W. OennaoTi cap. of the 
Oochy of Nassau, and one of the most frMuentiKi 
watering-places in Ibe Confederation ; on an afluient oi 
the Rhine, 4 m. N. from the latter, and 6 .m. N-N^. 
Menu. Rs resident pop. was, in 1831, under 10,000: 
but during the height of the season, the total num^r of 
Its Inhabs. has sometime* exceeded 25,000. The liUerior 
of Wiesbadert is badly laid out ; but in its outskirts are 
many good streets and terraces. Belna the seat of the 
government, superior courts, Ac. of the duchy, it nas 
some showy public effifices. Including the ducal residence, 
the Infantry and new artillery brrracks, mint, Bom- 
Catholic church, theatre. Ac. But most of its hu»d 
consist of hotels, and IcMgiug-houtet for the 

datioo of visiters i iU chtei prosperity wid consequent 

being derived from its baths and ininerffi waters. 1 , 

the Aftua Matiiaei of Pliny, are hot saline spring, con- 
tointog muriate and sulphate of so;^ w?th 

booate of Uma, uitriida of nwgiwsia and potassa, with 
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tome tllica, oxide of Iron, and free cafbonic acid. There 
are fifteen different iprines ; the principal of which Is 
the Kochln’unnen^ or “ boiling spring,” though its tem- 
perature is not lH)ilIng, but only about Fahr. The 
other springs are not so hot but all have the same 
general character, and are efficacious in cases of gout, 
rheunaatism, paralysis, rigidity of the skin, &c. The 
usual time for drinking the waters, and taking baths, is 
from the middle of June to the end of August, during 
which all the usual attractions of a watering place are to 
be met with. The chief scene of gaiety is the Kursaal, 
a large edifice, with a central Ionic portico, which 
encloses, with Its two wings, three sides of a spacious 
lawn, and comprises many magnificent apartments, 
including a noble saloon about 140 ft. in length and 50 
in height. A band of music attends here every day 
during the season, and the table d’hdte is well and 
respectably attended. Besides this establishment, Wies- 
bacieu has a public library with 45,000 vols., museums of 
antiquities, and paintings, a well-managed hospital, &c. ; 
with manufactures of chocolate, sealing-wax, and glue. 
The climate is very hot and oppressive in the height of 
the summer, and there is a deficiency of good ordinary 
drinking water : but the neighbourhood is very pleasant, 
and abounds with fine views and vineyards. Numerous 
Roman antiquities liave been discovered in and about the 
town. (Granville's Spas of Germany i Schreiber, Guide 
du Rhin ; Chambers^ Tour ; Murray's Handbook for 
N. Germany i Rerghaus^ ^c.) 

WIGAN, a pari, and mun. bor., market town, and par. 
of England, co. Lancaster, hund. W. Derby, on the 
Douglas, in the centre of an extensive coal-field, 17 m. 
N.E. by E. Liverpool, and 17 m. N.W. Manchester. 
The limits of the old parliamentary and municipal bor. 
were not affected by the Boundary and Municipal Re- 
form Acts, and are co-extenslve with the township of 
Wigan, which has an area of 2,170 acres, and had, in 
1831, a pop. of 20,774, and In 1841, of 26,517. The town 
situated on a hill, Is spread over a large extent of 
ground, and though irregular, is pretty well buiit j its 
appearance, however, is not prepossessing, as the em- 
ployments carrie<l on in it, and the abundance of coal, 

f dve it a dirty blackened look. Of late years its manu- 
actures, buildings, and pop. have rapidly increased ; 
several new strci^ts, containing many good houses, have 
been erected ; the approaches have been improved ; and 
the whole town, which has been widely extended, especi- 
ally towards the E., has every indication of augmenting 
wealth and prosperity. The charge for lighting, watching, 
and police, is defrayed by private subscription ; and an 
ample supply of water is furnished by an incorporated 
company. The par. cliurch is a stately old edifice, In the 
perpendicular style, with a handsome square tower ; its 
interior is spacious and lofty, and it has several fine an- 
cient monuments. Except on the S.W., it is closely sur- 
rounded by buildings. The living, one of the most 
valuable rectories in the county, being worth 2,2307, a 
year, is in tlie gift of the Earl of Bradford. Besides a 
chapel-of-ease and 8 places of worsliipfor Protestant Dis- 
senters, there aro 2 largo and handsome R. Catlmlic cha- | 
pels. The town-hall, in a small market-place, nearly in i 
the centre of the town, a large brick edifice, was rebuilt 
in 1720, and has a colonnade, added in 1 828 ; the moot or I 
sessions hall was rebuilt in 1829. Here, also, is a large 
commercial-hall, for the sale of woollen and cotton goods 
and hardware, erected in 1816; a small bor. gaol, a 
subscription library, established in 1787 ; a dispensary, 

, founded in 1798, with a raeclianics’ institute, savings 
bank, &c. Towards the N. extremity of the town is a 
pillar erected in 1679, in memory ol Sir T. Tildesley, 
Killed in the engagement at Wigan on the 25th of Aug., 
1650, between the royidists under tlio Earl of Derby, and 
the parliamentary troops under Colonel Lilburn. The 
free grammar-school, founded in the reign of James 1., 
has since received various endowpients, and is now in 
the possession of a considerable income. It is conducted 
under an act passed in 1812, and affords iiistructioti to nu. 
merous scholars in classical learning, mathematics, the 
modern languages, &c. Here, also, is a blue-coat school, 
established in 1773; a school of Industry, established in 
1823, for the education of girls for domestic sei-vants and 
housewives ; and numerous Sunday-schools. Tiie in- 
come arising from private legacies for the education and 
Apprenticing of children, and general relief of the poor, 
amounts to between 3507. and 4507. a year. 

The principal branches of industry carried on in the 
town comprise the carding and spinning of cotton, the 
weaving of muslins, calicoes, fustians, &c., by power and 
hand-looms ; the manufacture of coarse linens ; and more 
recently of silks. There are, also, in the parish bleach- 
works, brass and powter, nail and machine factories. Iron 
foundries, &c. In 1886, there were in the town only ^ 
cottpn factories, which employed 4,262 hands; and. in 
1838, there were at work in the parish 87 cotton faetories, 
which employed 6,137 bands, and « flax-mills omploHng 
400 hands. (Baines'^ Lancashire i Rep. on Mills and Fac- 
iories.) 
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So early as 1720, an act of parliament was obthliiia 
making the Douglas navigable from Wlgairto the B 
at the point where the latter empties itself Into th u 
This navigation was subsequently purchased 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal Company, and now ibems an 
important branch of their works, conveying vast quantities 
of coal from Wigan to Liverpool and the N. of Lanca- 
shire. The North Union Railway, a branch of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, passes through the (own 
to Preston and Lancaster. 

Wigan is a bor. tfy prescription ; its earliest extant 
charter dates from the 3d of Henry III. ; but numerous 
others have been granted by subsequent sovereigns. It 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. in the 23d of Edward 1. ; 
and made anothet return 12 years afterwards ; but from 
that epoch .till the 16th century, a period of more than 
200 years, the privilege remained dormant. At its revival 
the right of election was vested in the free burgesses by 
custom, of whom, previously to the Reform Act, there 
were generally about 100. Register^ electors in 1839-40, 


Under the Mun. Reform Act, the bor. is divided into 5 
wards, and is governed by 10 aldermen, and 18 councillors. 
It has a commission of the peace, 2 courts leet annually, 
petty sessions 3 times a week ; and in 1841, it was pur- 
pose to establish a Court of Record for the recovery of 
small debts. Corp. rev. in 1840, 2,5247. A newspaper, 
called the Wigan Gazette^ was first Issued in 1836. 

Wigan, anciently called Wibiggin, though not men- 
tioned in Dumesday-book, is certainly of considerable 
antiquity. A patent for paving the town, and erecting f 
tiridge over the Douglas, was granted in the 7th Edw. 
III. During the civil wars it was zealously attached 
to the royalists. Dr. Leland, author of a “ View of 
Deistical Writers,” and of several other publications, 
was a native of this town, having been born here in 1691. 
Market days, Monday and Friday ; fairs 3 times a year, 
chiefiy for cattle, pedlary, and toys. (Pari. Reps,; 
Baines' Lancashire, 8;c. ) 

WIGHT (ISLE OF), the Vectis of the Romans, an 
island off the S. coast of England, opposite to, and in- 
cluded in, the co. of Hants, being separated from it by 
the road of Spithead on tlie E.. and by the Solent, or W. 
Channel, on the W. The R. Channel, from below Gos- 
port across to Ryde, is about 3 m. in width ; but from 
Viurst Castle across to the island, the W. Channel is little 
more than 1 m. in width. The figure of the island is 
rhomboidal, having its shores parallel to the opposite 
shores of the mainland. From its E . to its W. angle the 
distance is about 22m. ; and from the N. to the S., about 
13m. Area, 86,810 acres. Pop. of the island, in 1841, 
35,431. This is one of the most beautiiVil districts in the 
kingdom, being finely diversified with hills, dales, woods, 
towns, villages, and gentlemen’s seats. A range of chalk 
hills extends lengthwise across the island, affording ex- 
cellent pasture for sheep, and some vfry commanding 
views. The cliffs on the S. coast are bold and precipitous, 
and hollowed into chasms, the resort of vast numbers of 
sea-fowl. The cliffs, called the Needles, on the W. angle, 
are lofty, almost perpendicular, and strikingly picturesque. 
One of the tallest oi these cliflk, being undermined by the 
action of the waves, was overthrown in 1782, aud totally 
submerged. Climate extremely mild, and, perhaps, the 
most salubrious of any in England. Soil dry, loamy, and 
mostly very fertile; being well adapted for ail sorts of 
agricultural purposes. The husbandry Is similar to that 
followed on the good soils of the mainland (see Hamp- 
MHiRB) ; and the island has large quantities of agricultural 
produce to dispose of after supplying its own innabs. It is 
divided into two nearly equaf parts by the river Medina. 
Large quantities of fine sand are shipped from Freshwater 
Bay, for the glass and china mamifactures in different parts 
of the country ; but it has no other minerals of any Im- 
portance. Since the fbening of the railway from Lon- 
don to Southampton, the Isle of Wight has been a great 
object of attraction, and is visited by crowds of tourists 
from the metropolis. A constant intercourse is kept up 
by steam between Southampton iind Cowes ; and indivi- 
duals pressed for time may now leave LoAdon in the 
morning, and, after seeing a good deal of the island, re- 
turn to town in the evening ! Under the Reform Act> 
the Isle of Wight sends 1 mom. to the H. of C. Regis- 
tered electors, in 1839-40, 1,167. 

WIGTDN, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Cumberland, on the Wiza, 10 ra. W.S.W. Carlisle. Area 
of par. 11,800 acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 6,501. The 
town, which is commodious and well built, consists prin- 
cipally of a main and transverse street, and has several 
superior inns and dwelling-houses. The par. church, k 
handsome building, was erected, instead of an older churdi, 
which had become ruinous, in 1788 : it has attached td ft 
a spacious Sunday-school, built by voluntary subscription 
in 1820 . The living, a vicarage worth 1207. a yeair, is in 
the gift of the bishop of Carlisle. The grammar-school, 
established by subscripUpn in 1714, but afterwards en- 
dowed, has now an Income of above 707. a year: at the 
time of the late charity inquiry 35 children were taught 
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WIGTOWN. 

foundatton. An hoipltkl for ilx widows of Pro* 
dornrtnoa. foonded to 1733. Has an income of 88/. 
i Mothere are aome minor cbariUea. The Wei* 
R. Cathoilc^ Mid Frlenda. have meeting houans 
on. and the f^rienda have, near the town, a school 
fOrdOoova. founded in 1825. Wigtoo is a place of aome 
jDsanufhcturing activity ; checks, ginghams, muslins, 
fustfans, Ac. being made in the town and par., in which 
s^ut 430 persons were employed as weavers in 1839. 
The gross average weekly earnings of the weavers at the 
lame period was stated to be 5s. lOM., or nett 4s. 3d. per 
loom. iHond*Uxm Arp., part v.) Several breweries and 
tanneries are established here : iron and coal are brought 
to the town fVom within a distance of 5 m. Petty ses* 
lloos are held monthly, and an annual court leet and 
baron in Sept Markets, Tuesd. and Frid. ; the former 
a considerable corn mart. Large fairs for horses, cattle, 
Yorkshiro cloth, and hardware, Feb. 30. and April 5. ; 
and one on Dec. 21. for butchers’ meat, apples, and 
honey. About 1 m.*S. Wigton is Old Carlisle, probably 
a Roman station, of the ruins of which Wigton old 
church was built. Ewan Clarke, the Cumberland poet, 
and Sir R. Smirke, were natives of Wigton. (ParL 
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WIGTOWN, a marit. co. of Scotland, occupying the 
S.W. extremity of chat kingdom, and forming the WT half 
of the district known by the name of Galloway, has on 
the S. and "W. the Irish Sea, N. Ayrshire, and E. the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright or E. division of Galloway. 
It contains 293,760 acres, of which about a third part 
gwajr be arable. Surface hilly, but the hills do not rise to 
any considerable height. It Is divided into three dis- 
tricts, vlx. the Machars, extending from Wigtown and 
Portwilliam to the Burrow Head; the Rhynns, com- 
prising the peninsula formed by Loch Ryan and the Bay 
of Luce, terminating in the Mull of Galloway on the S., 
and Corsewall Point on the N. ; and the Afoors, or 
upper district The soil of the first two districts is, for 
the most part, a basely loam, dry, and well adapted for 
the turnip husbandry; but near the town of Wigtown 
there it a considerable extent of rich alluvial land. The 
moors, which are bleak and barren, comprise more than 
a third part of the co. Climate mild, but rather moist. 
Property has, for a long series of years, been gradually 
* accumulating in fewer hands, and is now, for the most 
part, distributed in large estates, held generally under 
entail: farms middle-sized, and uniformly almost let on 
leases for 19 years. Agriculture in this, as in most other 
Scotch cos., was formerly In the most barbarous and 
wretched state imaginable. There was no rotation of 
crops } the process and implements were alike execrable ; 
the psusture land was overstocked; and the occupiers 
ateeped in poverty. Marl, of which Galloway contained 
ImmctMe quantities, began to be discovered and applied 
to tbe land about 1730; and for a while it caused an 
aiUmishiog imfi^ovemcnt in the com crops. But their 
unceasing repetition reduced the soil to its former 
fterility, and convinced the ipndlords that marling, 
which promised so much, and by which so much liad 
been raised, could be of no permanent utility to their 
ostates, unless tbe tenants were restrained from over- 
cropping. In consequence, principallv of this feeling, 
but piftly also of the diffusion of intefligcnce as to such 
subjects, it was the usual practice, previously to the 
AuMrtcao war, to prohibit teiunts from taking more 
than three white crops in succession; and it was also 
usual to prohibit them from breaking up pasture land 
until it hM been at least six or nine years in grass, lilts 
practice, barbarous as it is, was a vast improvement on 

a which it had been preceded: and it prevailed 
y throughout Galloway and Dumfriesshire till 
nningoi the present century ; and in some back- 
ward parts lingers even to this day. But in all the best 
parts of the district two white, crops are now rarely 
seen in succession ; and every department of husbandry 
has been siraslly improved. Generally, however, the co. 

It more sonable for pasture than for tillage : and it, as 
wall as Kirkcudbright, luifered a good deal from over- 
groping between 1809 and 1815. Oats and barley prin- 
cipal crops ; wheat, however, is now raised In consider- | 
able quantities. Potatoes largely cultivated. Turnips I 
Imv# been long introduced ; but U Is only since 1829 that 
their culture has become an object of general and profit- 
atfie attention ; ft is now rapidly extmding, and large 
quantitias of bone-dust are Imported as manure for the 
iumip taods. Farm houses and ofllces mostly new, lub- 
•tantMl, and commodious. Roads new, and for the 
SBOft part axceHeut. Breed of cattle poliod, and one df 
i^ MSt in the empire. Breed of sheep in the low 
arounds, various ; In the moors, principally the black 
Ibcad, or Llotoo, TMriety, Average rent of land In 1810; 
Rs, 6dl aa acre. Minerals and manufactures, quite un- 
important* The eonditioo and habits of tbe people 
Jbave been anaterisllr in^roved since the commencement 
jot the late war with France. ** Thev are now more 
giMaly* more comfortably lod|ed. and both their diet 
mtlOMirdreMareofabetterd^lptiot}. They are gene- 


rally, also, Intelligent atid well Informed. Their morality 
hu also kept pace with the progress of society, and the 
more extensive diffusion of knowledge.'* (Xeuf Statistical 
Account qf Scotland^ art. IVietoum.) Principal rivers, 
Cree, Bladnoch, and Luce. It is divided into 17 pars., 
and returns 2 mems. to the H. of C., viz. I for the co., 
and 1 for the bors. of Wigtown, Whithorn, and Stran. 
raer, in this co., with which the inconsiderable ^or. of 
New Galloway, in Kirkcudbright, is associated. Reg. 
electors for the co., in 1841-42, 998. In 1841, Wigtown 
bad 7,440 inhab. houses, and 39,179 inhabs , of whom 
18,258 were males, and 20,921 females. 

WIGTOWN, a royal and pari. bor. and sea-port of Scot- 
land, cap. of the above co., on rising ground near the 
mouth of the Bladnoch In Wigtown Bay, 13 m. N. N. W. 
the Burrow Head, and 37 m. W. S.W. Dumfries. The 

S ari, bor., which includes a small village at the bridge of 
tiadnoch. about 1 m. S. from the town, had, in 1841, a 
pop. of 1,870. This, which Is a w*eU-situatcd and weil- 
bullt country town, has been much improved of lato 
yekri. It consists principally of a main street of great 
width, the centre of which has been enclosed, and is now 
occupied with a shrubbery, bowling-green, &c. A new 
and nandsome granite cross has, M8(\ been erected 
within the last few years. The only pdolic building is 
the town-house and prison, with a low spire at one end. 
The prison, however, is both insecure and unhealthy ; 
and will most probably be renovated at no distant 
period. The church, wliich is old and mean-looking, is 
situated in a retired churchyard, in which are monu- 
ments to various individuals put to death during the 
persecutions under Charles II., for their adherence to 
the Covenant. The members of the United Associate 
Synod and the Relief have, also, meeting-houses: a con- 
siderable number of the Irish settlers in tbe town and 
parish are Horn. Catholics. The educational cstabligh- 
ments comprise a well-conducted parish school, two un- 
endowed schools, and two 'Sunday-schoois. A subscrip- 
tion library, founded in 1794, has a good collection of 
lK>oks. If we except a distillery established at Bladnoch 
bridge^io manufacture of any kind is carried on in the 
bor. The harbour, on the Bladnoch, about Jm. from 
the town, included in the port of Dumfries, nearly dries 
at low water, and the navigation is rather difficult. The 
only trade is in the shippiiiR of corn, cattle, and other 
farm produce, coastwise for Liverpool and other ports, 
and in the importation of coal, timber, freestone, Ac. 
The port is visited about once a fbrtnight by a steamer 
from Liverpool. A branch-bank of the British Liueu 
Company is established in the town. 

Wigtown was made a royal bor. by James llf. It 
unites with Stranraer, Whitnorn, and New Galloway, 

In tending I mem. to the H.of C. Registered electors, 
in 1840-41, 98. Under the Municipal Reform Act, it has 
a provost, 2 baillies, and 15 councillors. Corporation 
revenue, in 1840-41, 367/. 12s. 7^., principally arisiiig 
from the rent of land. 

A Ciistle and a monastery, both of which were fotinded 
In the I3th century, formerly existed here; but lew or 
no traces of either the one or the other are now discover- 
able. ( A rt. WiBtoufn in New Statistical Account qf Scot- 
land { Private in/onnaiion.) 

WILMINGTON, a town or city, and port of entry 
of the U. States, in Delaware, co. Newcastle, between 
the Brandy-wine and Christiana creeks, Immediately 
above their junction, and 30 in. S.W. Philadelphin. 
Pop., In 1841, 8,367. It is built on gently-rising ground, 
to a pleasant and healthy situation. Is regularly laid 
out, and its houses arc mostly constructed of brick. It* 
has a town-hall, a large almshouse, about 15 churches, 2 
market- houses, an arsenal, public library, and many 
superior private (though no public) schools. It is sup- 
pifed with water from works on Brandy-wine, on 
which also is one of the largest collections of flour 
roilli In the U. States. Cotton and woollen goods, paper, 
gunpowder, iron wares, Ac. are made in Wilmington and 
Us vicinity. The trade, both wholesale and retail, Is ex- 
teniive: there were owned in tlie district, In 1840, 16,1 li 
tons shipping. The Christiana is navigable up to t”® 
town for vessels drawing 14 ft. water: a railroad, 27 m. 
in length, connecu Wilmington with Philadelphia; an«l 
others to connect it with different parts of Delaware and 
Ma^land have been projected. (£ncyc» Amcr , ; Lncpc. 


^Wl2fjlA,"or* VIL14A, a government of European 
Rufila, comprising a large proportion of the i 

thuania and Samogitia ; principally between 
56th degrees of N. lat, and the 21 it and 27th * 

having N. Courland, E. Minsk. S.Grodno.and S « 
iMid and Prussia. Area, estimated at 24,600 sa. m. P|'P:* 
In 1818, UI5,«00. It Is a vast plain; there being only, 
in different parts, a few sandhills, reaching 
the height of 300 ft., and abounding with **’^, *’ *„ 

PrloclDal rivers, the Wllna, a trfbutanr of the Niemen, 
and tHe NIeroen, which forms its S.W. 
are numerous, partlcula^y In the B. and N.E. * 

Is p^ljr sandy, and partly marshy ; but In many piac 
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ecfnsints of a fertile alluvial deposit. The climate, though The hospHal of St. John Is the only one remaiuthgV 
severe, is not so cold as in some of the adjacent govern- the numerous monastic establishments formerly eJiianhg 
ments : the mean temp, of the year is about 45^ Fahr. here. The hospital itself is an old priory buildifig, CDO- 
Agriculture is almost the sole occupation of the inhebs.; sisting of four distinct apartments under one roof, wb a 
and rather more corn is grown than is required for home garden for the use of the inmates, who consist of iTbre* 
consumption. Rye is the grain principally cultivated, thren and 2 sisters, presided over by a prior nolhinated 
Henm and flax are rarely grown ; and hops and pulse are by the dean of Salisbury cathedral. The rents reserv^ 
raltm in gardens : fruits are neglected. The forests arc for the maintenance of the inmates amount to about 8W. 
very extensive, the crown possessing above 400,000 de- a year. {Charity Conttnitsioners* Rep.) 

•iatines of forest land j and there is a considerable taade Wilton had, for a lengthened period, a flourishing ml- 
in deals, timl)er. tar, potash, and other woodland pro- nufactureof woollen goods, especially of cardets, and it 
ducts. Lime trees are very abundant ; and to this cause was here, indeed, that the first carpet made in England 
is attributed the excellence of the honey, for which this was manufactured. This business, however, graciually 
government is famous. declined ; and though It has somewhat revived of late 

The breeding of stock is neglected ; the horses are, how- years, it is still but inconsiderable, 
ever, strong and active, though of small size. Game is very The earliest existing charter of the bor. dates A'om the 

plentiful :elks,wild boars, bears, wolves, &c. are numerous: Istof Henry I., but from a very early period it has been 
occasionally the urus is met with ; and fox, martin, and governed by a mayor and an unlimited number of bur- ' 
squirrel skins are articles of trade. Mineral products un- gesset, including ii recorder and five aldermen. This bor. * 
important. Manufactures have increased a little of late ; sent two mems. to the H. of C. from the 23d of Edward I. 
but they are still quite inconsiderable. Dr. Granville says down to the passing of the Reform Act, which deprived 
of Shavel, a town of 2,000 inhabs. in this gov. It consists it of one of its mems. Previously to the last* mentioned 
of a long street of low gable-roofed huts of wood plastered Act the franchise was vested *‘in the mayor and bur- 
over, and presenting a general appearance of the most gesses, who are to do all corporate acts and receive the 
SQualid misery. Tiiis may be consiaere<l as a fair specimen mcrament.'' In point of fact, however, it was a nomina- 
of the second-rate towns in the gov. of Wllna, and indeed tlon bor. belonging to the E. of Pembroke. Reg. electors, 
all over Russian Poland.” {Travels, ii. 516.) The trade, in 1839-1840, 205. The only court that ever appears to 
which is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews, is have been held in the bor., except the court feet, is a 
principally in timber and agricultural produce, sent down court of record, which has not been opened since 1781. 
the Dwina to Riga, or by land into Prussia. Wilnaisdi- There is a small prison, now used only as a lock-up 
vided into II districts; chief towns Wilna, the cap., and house. 

Kovno. It is not subject to the government monopoly Wilton is very ancient. It had a famous abbey, ori^- 
of ardent spirits ; and preserves several of its old forms nally founded in 773, and greatly improved and enlarged 
of administration. As respects education it is, though after the Conquest. Wilton House, the magnificent seat 
far behind, in advance of many of the governments. of the Earls of Pembroke, occupies the site of this abbey... 

Wilna, a town of the Russian empire, cap. of the It is built in a fine park, watered by the Willy ; Itsgardeni 
above gov., and formerly the cap. of Lithuania, at the front was rebuilt from designs by Inigo Jones, more 
confiuenco of the Wileuka and Wilna, 90 m. N.U. recently it was enlarged and considerably alrored by 
Grodno. Pop., in 18.34, 35,697, of wh(»m 20,000 were Wyatt, especially with a view to the better display of Its 
Jews, they being more numerous here than in any other superb collection of ancient statues and other works of 
town of Polish Russia. It ii^ surrounded by undulating art, paintings, &c. Wilton was most probably the birth- 
hills, and enclosed by a wall. Its streets are narrow place of the dramatic poet Massinger ; and archdeacon 
and crooked, and its houses mostly of timber, though it Coxe, author of” Travels in Switzerland and the North 
has several iiundiod dwellings built of brick or stone, of Europe,” and various valuable historical work's. 
Formerly a royal castle of tlie Jagellons existed here, was, for a lengthened period, rector ofBemerton, In its , 
but nothing is left of it except its ruins. The cathedral, immediate vicinity. The town has no market, but four 
founded in 1387, has some good paintings, and many annual fairs, that on the 12th of Sept, being one of the 
chapels, one of which, appropriatca to St. Casimir, and largest sheep fairs in the W. of England. {Bound, and 
built wholly of marble, is very handsome. The body of Munic. Reps. { Beauties of Wiltshire^ Hfc.) 
the saint is preserved here in a silver coffin, made by WILTSHIRE, an inland co. of England, in the S. 
order of Sigismund III., and weighing, it is said, 30 part of the kingdom, having N. the co. Gloucester, Si- 
cwt. I The church of St. John is surrounded by the Berks and Hants, S. the latter and Dosset, and W. So- 
buiidings of the university, founded in 1578, and sup- merset and Gloucester. Area, 874,880 acres, of which 
pressed in 1832. Here are in all about 40 churches, about 800,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. It is 
numerous convents, a mosque, and 4 synagogues, a mag- divided by the rivers Kennet and Avom and the canal by 
nificent town-hall, an arsenal, exchange, theatre, 2 hos- which they are united, Into two grand divisions, popu- 
pitalt, barracks, magazines, Ac. The governor’s palaco larly termed, from their situation, l^orth and South 
and some residences of the nobility are fine buildings. Wiltshire. The latter consists, in great part, of Salis- 
Froviouslv to Us dissolution, the university of Wilna bury Plain, extending from Westbury and Warminster, 
was in a flourishing state, and possessed an observatory, on the W., across the co. to Hampshire, and from Lav- 
collections in mineralogy and anatomy, and a library of Ington, on the N., to near the citv of Salisbury on the S. 
.52,000 vols. A medlco-chirurgical school, to which are It consists principally of chalky downs, intermixed how- 
attached the botanic garden and some of the univ. col- over with some lertile, well watered, and beautiful val- 
Icctions, an ecclesiastical seminary, and 2 gymnasia, are leys. 'I’houah called a plain, the surface, as in all chalk 
the principal public schools : roost part of the university land, Is undulating ; the most level part lies round Stone- 
establishment has been removed to Kief. Wilna has henge. There is a good deal of rich land in the S. dlvl- 
deaf and dumb and foundling asylums, various other slon, between Trowbridge and Pewsey, and between the 
charitable institutions, a few manufactures, and a con- Willy and the Dorsetshire border, E. to Wilton and 
sidorable trade. It was founded in 1322, and Is r^orted Salisbury. Marlborough Downs, which bear in most re- 
to have had, in the middle of the 16th century, 100,000 spccts a close resemblance to Salisbury Plain, lie in the 
inhabs., though this, no doubt, is a gross exaggeration. N. division of the co., between Marlborough and Swin- 
It has often suffered severely from fire. {Schnitxler i don ; but, with this exception, this division consists piin- 
Possart ; Kaiserth^ Rmsland.) cipallyof rich vale land, considerably exceeding In ex- 

WILTON, a pari, and munic. bor., and par. of Eng- tent and importance the cultivated grounds of the S. dlvl- 
land, co. Wilts, hund. Branch-and-Dole; on the Willy, slon. There are some large estates: but property is, 
a tributary stream of the Avon, 4 ra. W. by N. Salisbury, notwithstanding, a good deal subdivided. Farms of all 
The old bor. comprised only the greater portion of the sizes ; and generally let on lease, for 7, 14, and 21 years, 
town ; but the modern bor. includes, besides the whole with unobjectionable conditions as to entry. Farm- 
pai*. of Wilton, 11 adjacent parishes and parts of 6 others, houses, in the S. division, were formerly built together 
with an extra-parochial district ; it has a total area of for the convenience of water, but the more modern ones 
about 38,000 acres, and had, hi 1831, a pop. of 8,315. are generally detached. Agriculture in Wiitshlre^isin on. 

It is a neat country town ; the main street is partially advanced state, and reflects Jgreat credit on the skill and> 
paved and lighted, and is crossed by a smaller street enterprise of the farmers. The land under the nlough 
nearly in Its centre. The public buildings, the principal is remarkably clean and in good order. It is believe, 
of which are the church and town-hall, are not remark- however, that tillage on the down lands hat been too 
able.-^or do eltlier these or the private houses appear to much extended. When once broken up, it Is extremely 
bo increasing. {Botmd. Rep. &c.) dIflacuU to get them again into good condition as pat- 

The church Is In a mixed style of architecture ; the i while, unless com fetches a pre^ high pfh^ 
living, a rectory annexed to the livings of Netherhamp- they are most productive In the latter. Principal bOm 
ton. DUchhampton, and Bullbrldge, worth 460/. a year, crops, wheat and barley ; the latter being, however, coiiu 
is in the gift of the E. of Pembroke. It has, also, chapels fined, in a great measure, to the light chalky soils. 
for Independents and Wesleyans, an endowed free-school, n^, rape or cole seed, and pototoes, largely cultivatid. 
established early In the 18th century, for the education Much of the rich land in the N. division is appropriatod . 
and apprenticeship of 20 boys f a bequest of 1,000/., the to the dairy husbandry and the fattening of pattle, Tb# 
inlcresrof which is annually distributed in marriage- cheese, which, excepting inferior butter made from ih» . 
portions to 4 young women belonging to the town, and whey, is the only product of the dairies, was formerly 
several minor charities, •oW “ Gloucestershire flheese ; but ts now. well: knnwis 
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and tatidi TahMd In liomkni and diewhere bv itt own 
proper nmiebf Horth Wiltshire cheese. Breed of cattle 
Tarioos : Ibep are partly slaughtered in Bath, Salisbury, 
&c.«ibufc the greater number are sold to the London 
butchers. In despite, however, of the encroachments 
made bp the plough on the downs, sheep continue to be 
regards, in the greater part oi the co., as the principal 
support of the farmer. They afford the chief article of 
.enanure used on the land ; while the sale of lambs and 
ihol fbmishes tbe prlncli^ means of paying the rent. 
Inconsequence, as it would seem, of this dependence, and 
of the high price of wool during the last 10 or 12 years, 
there have been fewer complaints among the WUtshire 
fitrmers than amongst those of most soutnern cos. The 
sheep stock, consisting partly of the native horned breed, 
but in a far greater degree or South Downs, and crosses 
between the two, is estimated at about 700,000 ; of which 
about 585,000 are depastured on the downs, and the rest 
on the cultivated land ; the fleeces of the former are sup- 
posed to weigh at au average 2f lbs., and those of the 
latter 4 lbs. ; producing together about 8,G50 packs of 
wool. The irrl^tion of water meadows is to be seen In 
the greatest perfection in S. Wiltshire, and is practised 
on a large scale. Many hogs are kept ; and WUtshire 
bacon is highly esteemed. 

Id the vicinity of some of the towns of $. Wiltshire, 
good deal of garden husbandry is carried on. Average 
rent of land, in 1810, 18s. 6^d. an acre. Stonehenge 
stands, in rude roagniflccnce, in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain. {See Stonbiibnob.) The manufactures of Wilt- 
shire are considerable ; they consist principally of various 
descriptions of superfine woollen goods, made at Brad- 
ford, Trowbridge, Westbury, &c. ; thicksets, and other 
sorts of cotton goods, are also prepared, though in small 
quantities. Wilton was long celebrated for a carpet 
manufactory, established by one of the Earls of Pern, 
broke I but this, though it has latterly increased, is not 
nearly s9 considerable as formerly. Speaking generally, 
manufactures of all sorts are here, as in other southewi 
counties, on the decline. Principal rivers, Thames, 
Upper and Lower Avon, and Kennet. Exclusive of some 
lo^ jurisdiction, Wilts contains 28 hundreds, and 300 
parishes. It returns 18 mems. to the H. of C., vi*. 4 for 
the CO. ; 2 for the city of Salisbury ;»2 each for the bors. 
of Chippenham, Cricklade, Oeviset, and Marlborough ; 
and I each for Calue, Malmsbury, Westbury, and Wilton. 
Registered electors for the co., in 1830-40., 8,172, whereof 
fi,2S9 were for the N., and 2,913 for the S. division of the 
co. In 1841, Wilts had 50,980 inhab. bouses, and 200,007 
itthabs., of whom 128,904 were males, 131,103 females. 
Sura paid for the relief of the poor in 1838-39, 129,52.y. 
Annual value of. real property assessed to the poor, in 
]84(V41, 1,175.010/. 

WIMBOKNB MINSTER, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Dorset, bund. Bradbury ; in a valley be- 
tween the rivers Stour and Allen, each of which is here 
crossed by a brld|e, 20 m. S. S< W. Salisbury. Area of par. 
11,880 acres: pop. of ditto, in 1831, 4,009. The town Is 
pleasantly situated; but the streets, though clean, are 
irregular, and the houses have but little uniformity : it 
is well supplied with water, and has been considerably 
improved of late years. It is principally remarkable for 
its magnificent minster or church, which was formerly 
CKdleglate. The date of its original foundation is uncer- 
tain ; but it has been usually referred to the 8th century, 
when a roonasterv was established here by a sister of 
Ina, king of tbe W. Saxons. Dr. Stukely, however, and 
some other antiquaries are of opinion, that the E. tower, 
and most part of the church, are posterior to, but soon 
after the Conquest. It is a large cruciform structure, 
180 ft. in length from B. to W., with twotowers : one, a 
short, massive, Norman tower, riving from the mid- 
(tUe of the roof, formerly surmounted by a lofty spire 
dteu-pyed by lightning early in the 17th century: the 
other tower, in the Perpendicular style, at the W. end of 
the building, has a fine window, which has. however, 
been closed up. The interior is divided after the manner 
of a cathedral ; and till within the last few years the cathe- 
drid service was performed here. In the chancel are 16 
stalls, with cinopfes of carved oak. It has some monu- 
ments of distinguished personages ; but time, and the 
hand of violence appear to have destroyed a great many 
more. This edifice underwent extensive repairs and im- 

fi brements from 1836 to 1840, at the Joint expense of 
r. Banks, tbe Earl of Devon, and tbe Duke of Beau- 
fort. {Rickman* $ Gothic Arckiteciure.) The living is 
a recti^ in the patronage of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Here also are chapels for Independents, Wesleyans, ande 
Baksts. The free grammar-schOol, ori^nalty founded 
in 14^, and re-established by Queen Elizabeth, has an 
l^me of about 100/. a year. Its freedom Is unlimited, 
but In J836 there were only 25 pupils on the foundation. 

school, founded by the endowment of a pri- 
walrindividpal in 1695, has an Income of 20/. a year, and 
fntfoM was attended by 16 pupils. St. Margaret's alms- 
which is of very ancient frmndation, has an Income 
sir atetet IdO/. a year, and the aggregate produce of the 
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Atnds for diariCable and rellgloar uses In the parish 
arooiintad, at the period of the late Inquiry by the Cha- 
rltyCommlssloners, to nearly 1,000/. a year. The trade 
of Wimbome is limited to that arising fVom a small 
manufacture of woollen goods, and stocking-knitting. 
Petty sessions are held here for tbe Wlmborne division 
of the hundred, and an annual court at Michaelmas in a 
tything of the town, at which 2 bailiift are appoinfhd by 
12 jurymen ; but these have no authority over other 
pasts of the town. Wimbome is supposed, from the 
various coins and antiquities found there, to have been a 
Roman station. Market day, Friday ; fairs frequently, 
for cattle and cheese. {Beauties of Er^land and WakSy 
art. Dorset, &c,) 

WIN CANTON, a market town and par. of England, 
CO. Somerset, hund. Norton Ferris ; on a declivity be- 
side the small river Cale, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
23 m. S. Bath. Area of par. 3,860 acres. Pop. of do., 
1831, 2,123. Wincanton, having been destroyed by fire 
in 1747, has been since regularly laid out in four prin- 
cipal streets. The church, a spacious edifice, partially 
rebuilt In 1748, has a square embattled tower. The 
living, a perpetual curacy worth 123/. a year, is in the 
gift of U. and O. Messiter, Esqrs. It has, also, a chapel 
mr Independents, a neat market-house, anfl several small 
charitable institutions. The manufacture of serges, bed- 
ticking, and dowlas, though much fallen off, is still car- 
ried on, and the silk manufacture has been introduced on 
a small scale. Wincanton is an important mart for the 
cheese made in the surrounding country. The town, 
divided into a borough and tything, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of separate officers ; two constables for the former, 
and a tything-man for the latter, being chosen annually 
at the manorial cotirt ; besides which last, an annual 
court-leet is held here. Market-day, Wednesday ; fairs, 
twice a year. Wincanton is a place of remote antiquity, 
and is mentioned in Domesday Book, 

WINCHCOMBB, a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Gloucester, hund. Kiflsgate, amidst the Cotswold 
Hills, 6 ra. N.E. Cheltenham. Area of par., .5,700 acres. 
Pop. of do., In 1831, 2,614. The town consists mostly of 
three streets : the houses are In general of stone. The 
church, the erection of which commenced in the reign 
of Hen, VI., is a noble Gothic structure, with a lofty 
square tower embattled and pinnacled ; the nave is se- 
parated from the aisle by octagonal pillars and com- 
pressed arches, and from the chancel by a screen of 
carved oak. The living, a vicarage, worth 134/. a year, 
is in the gift of — Tracy, Esq. The free-schtw)!, founded 
in the I9tn James I., Ims a yearly income of 49/. 45., but 
has long declined from the condition of a grammar- 
school ; and at the last inquiry, it afforded only rudi- 
mentary instruction to 34 boys. An endowment of 20/. a 

f ^'ear supplies clothing to the poor. {Charity Reps.) Tbe 
nhabs. are principally occupied in the manufacture of 
silk goods, paper, leather, cotton stockings, Ac. : in 1838, 
one silk mill in the par. employed 76 hands. ( Mills and 
Factories* Rep.) Wlnchcombe is of great antiquity, and 
before the time of Canute formed a co. of itself, being 
then surrounded with walls, and having a famous abbey, 
founded during the Heptarchy, but of which, as of its 
ancient castle, there are now few or no traces. The 
town was made a bor. in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, but its charter has long been obsolete. About l| 
ra. distant are the remains of Sudeley Castle, now the 
property of the Duke of Buckingham. {Pari. Iteps.y ^c.) 

WINCHELSEA, abor., cinque port, and market-town 
of England, co. Sussex, E. div. hund. Staple, on the 
small river Breed, about m. from the English Chan- 
nel, 2 m. S. by W. IWe. Area of par. 1,120 acres. Pop., 
ill 1831, 772. Old Wlnchelsea, a town of importance 
under the Romans, situated on the coast at the mouth 
of the Rother, was destroyed by the encroachments of the 
sea, between 1280 and IW. Before its destruction was 
completed, the inhabs. removed to New Wiuchelsea, as 
it was called, on a slight eminence about 2 m. S.W. from 
the ruined town. The new town, which was surrounded 
with walls by Edward 1., covered a space of about 2 in. 
in circ., had 3 churches, was regularly laid out, and en- 
joyed A considerable share of the trade with France, es- 
pecially of that with Bordeaux. But, by a singular fata- 
lity, it was ruined by a cause precisely the opposite of 
that which had destroyed the old borough. Instead of 
encroaching, the sea began in the 16th century to recede 
from this part qf the coast, leaving, in the end, the town 
without a harbour, I| m. ftrom the sea, and in part sur- 
rounded with a salt marsh t Since this change was ef- 
fected, it has progressively declined, and would roost 
probably have been wholly deserted, but for the circum- 
stance of its having enjoyed, from the42dof Edw. III. 
down to the passing of the Reform Act, by which it was 
disfranchiseo, tbe important privilege of sending 2 m. to 
the H. of C, It is now Included in the bor. of Rye. Of 
its three churches, only aV»^ten of that of St. ^omas 
mow remains. It has several old monuments, *one of 
which is said by Rickman to be hardly exceedea any 
in the kingdom for beauty of compoiitfon. The Hvfng, a 
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rectory in private patronage, Is worth 878/. a jear. The 
court-house and gaol uiiderneath are of Saxon arcbitec- 
ture. About a mile K.E. of the town are the ruins of 
WincheJsea Castle, built In the reign of Henry VMl. 
An inconsiderable market is held on Saturday, and a fair 
on the 14th of May, for cattle and pcdlery. (Bound, and 
Mun. Reps.) 

WWCTIESTEH, acitjr, narl.andmun. bor. of Eng- 
land, co. Hants, of which it is the cap., hund. Buddies- 
gate, on the Itchin, here crossed by a modern stone 
bridge, 12 in. N. by R. Southampton, and 63 m. S.W. 
l^ndon; lat. 51° 3' 40'' N., long. 18' 20" W. The 
ancient pari. bor. was of very limited extent, and did not 
even include the whole city ; but it is now wholly com- 
prised in the modern pari. bor. (identical with the muni- 
cipal bor.) with the adjacent hamlets of Winnal and St. 
Cross. Pop., in 1831,9,292. 

The town, standing on the declivity of a hill gently 
rising from the river, is regularly laid out, clean, well 
paved, and lighted with gas. In its centre is the High 
Street, a spacious thoroughfare, running from E. to W., 
with paralVl streets on cither side, crossed by others of 
nearly an equal length. Most of the S.E. part of the 
town, but without the limits of the city-proper, is occu- 
pied by the cathedral and some other ecclesiastical edi- 
fices and their precincts. The houses are mostly sub 
stantial, and well built, many of them being in an antique 
style, and having a venerable appearance. It was for- 
merly surrounded with walls ; but these no longer exist ; 
and of four ancient gates only the W. now remains. 

Of the public edifices the cathedral is by far the most 
interesting, partly from its vast size and antiquity, partly 
from the variety of its architecture, and partly from its 
ancient importance. It was founded in 1079 by Bishop 
Walkelyn, a relative of William the Conqueror, who con- 
structed the crypts, transepts, and tower ; the work was 
continued under succeeding prelates, and was nearly 
completed by the famous William of Wykeham, between 
1370 and 14(^. It is of a cruciform snape, with a low 
tower rising from the centre ; and, thougn rather heavy, 
has a grand and imposing appearance. Its extreme 
length, from E. to W. Is 545 feet; length of the 
nave from the W. porch to the iron doors at the en- 
trance of the choir, 351 ft. ; length of the choir, 136 ft. ; 
breadth of the cathedral, 87 ft., and of tlie choir, *40 
ft. ; length of the transept, 186 ft. ; height of the central 
tower, 160 ft, (Mt/ner.) The character of the build- 
ing was originally pure Norman, and the transepts 
and centre tower, built by Bishop Walkelyn, are ad- 
mirable specimens of that stylo. The W. front, in the 
decorated Gothic, built by William of Wykeham, is sin- 
gularly beautiful ; it has a large and two smaller door- 
ways, and a magnificent window, with two slender lantern 
turrets. The Norman parts of the building are bold, 
sjmple, and well executed ; the tower massive and finely 
ornamented. The groining is varied in different parts 
of the church, and that of the nave is remarkable for its 
intricacy and richness. In its smaller structures, screens, 
monumental chapels, and stall-work, this cathedral is 
very rich. The altar-piece is of late Perpendicular j and 
over It Is a painting, by West, of the Kesurrection of 
Lazarus.” (Kickman, 174.) 

The coup-d'oeil, on entering the cathedral by the 
W. door, is grand and Imposing: the vast size of 
the building ; the loftiness and long line of its vaulted roof ; 
the lancet pointed windows shedding on the different ob- 
jects a ” dim religious light ; ” the lines of clustered 
pillars and brandling aisles ; the numerous chantries 
and monuments of eminent men ; and the silence that 
prevails within its walls ; conspire to impress the mind 
with a deep sense of awe and sublimity. In the middle 
of the presbytery, between the choir and the altar, is 
a coffin tomb said to inclose the remains of William KuAis, 
killed while hunting in the New Forest, and buried here 
in 1100. Several !^on monarchs are also interred in 
this cathedral. Among the episcopal monuments, the 
most interesting are those of William of Wykeham 
and Waynfleto, two of the most illustrious prelates of 
whom England has to boast. The first, who was bishop 
of this see from 1366 till his death in 1404, besides com- 
pleting the cathedrid, founded and endowed a college, or 
school, in the city, the scholars educated in which ^ere 
afterwards to be sent to finish their university education 
In New College, in the university of Oxford, of which 
Wykeham was also the munificent founder. Wayn- 
flete, who was Blshra of Winchester from 1447 to i486, 
founded Magdalen College, Oxford, one of the wealthiest 
foundationsTn that university. Here also are monuments 
in honour of the celebrated Bishop Hoadley, and of old 
Isaac Walton, the prince of anglers. 

The bishopric ot Winchester has long been one of the 
most valuable in the kingdom, its nett revenue having 
amounted, at an average of the three years ending with 
1831, to 11,161/. a year : but, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical In- 
quiry, Its revenue will be reduced on the decease of the 
present inoumbent. 


The diocese includes 384 pers., comprising, together 
with Hants, the areater part of Surrey amUtbe Channel 
Islands. The cathedral establishment consists of a dean, 
18 canons, and 6 minor canons, who eqjoy amongst-them 
a gross annual income of about 18,000/. a year. Win- 
chester is said to have had at one time no fewer |han 90 
churches and chapels ; bi)t of these many were attoched, 
to monasteries and other religious establishments de- 
stroyed at the Befurmation. There are still, however, as. 
many as 9 churches in the city and suburbs. Of these ttap ' 
amall church of SU Lawrence, scarcely visible for the 
buildings by which it is surrounded, is supposed to be the 
mother church of the city, and the bishop takes posses, 
sion of the diocese by maxing a solemn entry into ft. St. 
Maurice, the principal parochial church, was pulled down 
in 1840, and an elegant and commodious structure has 
been erected on the site of the ancient edifice, wiiich bad 
become inconvenient and ruinous ; the expense of its con- 
struction was defrayed by subscription. Among the other 
churches are St. Swithun’s, built over a postern gate : 
St. MichaeFs, a handsome modern edifice in the Pointed 
style, Ac. The livings, except St. Bartholomew -Hyde, 
a vicarage, and St. John's, a perpet. curacy, are all recto- 
ries, and are in the patronage either of the Crown or the 
Bishop of Winchester. But notwithstanding the number 
of its established churches, dissent is here pretty preva- 
lent ; and the Independents, Baptists, Wes^yans, and 
Rom. Caths., have all places of worship. The chapel 
of the latter, a handsome edifice in the Pointed style of 
architecture, was constructed In 1792. 

The college, or school, founded, as already stated, by 
I William of Wykeham, and completed in 1393, stands upon 
the site of a more ancient scholastic establishment. Us 
I buildings enclose two large quadrangular courts, entered 
I by spacious gateways ; and besides apartments for the 
I accommodation of the warden, scholars, &c., it has a 
{ nobio hall and chapel. The whole structure is richly 
i ornamenled with pinnacles, buttresses, statueag&c. It 
is principally in the Perpendicular style. Over Uie door 
of the school, a noble hall constructed, in 1687, ar the ex- 

E enso of gentlemen educated in the college, is a fine 
ronze statue of the founder, by Cibber, the sculptor, 
father of tlie hero of the “ Dunciad.” A building conti- 
guous to the college is appropriated to the residence of the 
boys attending the school, but not on the foundation, 
where they are placed under the special Inspection of the 
head-master. The building formerly useu for this pur- 
pose being found to be inconvenient was pulled down, 
as well as the house of the head-master, in 1839, and a 
new and splendid edifice has since been erected in their 
stead, at an expense of about 25,000/., defrayed by sub- 
scription. 

This magnificent institution is the most ancient of 
the existing public schools of England, and formed the 
model for those of Eton, Westminster, &c. The esta- 
blishment consists of a warden, a schoolmaster and 
usher, 10 fellows, 3 chaplains, 3 clerkSigjiO choristers, and 
70 scholars ; but there are in general about 200 boys in the 
school, including those not on the foundation. Boys on 
the foundation are provided with board and lodging 
within the walls ot the college; the only payments to 
which they are subject, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
amounting to about 20/. a year. Boys not on the foun. 
dation lodge, as already stated, in an adjoining pile of 
buildings, under the superintendence of the head-master, 
and subject to college discipline. Scholars are sent, as 
vacancies occur, from this school to NewCollege, Oxford. 
(See Oxford.) Among the distinguished Individuals 
educated in this school may be^ecined Bishop Lowth, 
Sir Thomas Brown, Sir HenryWotton, Otway, the tra- 
gedian, Young, author of ” Night Thoughts,*' Collins, 
the two Wartons.&c. 

Among the public buildings in the High Street is St. 
John’s House, an ancient structure, formerly the property 
of the knights templars, and an hospital. The great room 
in this bunding, 68 feet in length and finely proportioned, 
was fitted up, in its present elegant style, by Geo. Biydges. 
Esq., a connection of the Chandos family, and a liberal 
benefactor of this city, of which he was long a parliament- 
ary representative. It has a fine whole l<yi^h portrait 
of Charles II., by Lely. In the rear of the building are 
neat edifices occupied by 6 poor widows, who, exclusive 
of their lodging, receive a weekly allowance of 10s., and 
other advantages! In 1833, an Important addition was 
made to this charity, by the erection of a building, in the 
Elizabethan style or architecture, with a spacious qua- 
drangle, intended to serve as an asylum for 19agea fb- 
malcs and 6 old men. Christ’s Hospital, founded in 
1586, supports 6 old men, 3 boys, and a woman. An almit- 
house, founded by Bishop Morley In 1678, supports 10 
clergymen’s widows. Here, also, are charity-senooU fof 
boys and girls, a national school for children of both leXATt 
and a mechanics’ Institute. 

Among the public buildings may be specified the aiioaa 
In the High Street a fine structure of the Me of Rihrr 
VI. in the later Pointed style, above 40 ft. In heigbi. 
The gulld-hall, rebuillsin ^18, has in (iront a statue ctf 
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queen AnflM* The original Wlocheater buahel of Ring 
Bdgar, and ether andent standards of length and cape> 
dty, formerly preserved in this building, have been re- 
moved to an apartment over the W. gate of the city. A 
-bridewell and house of correction has been erectM on 
the dip of a magnificent monastery, In which the remains 
of the great Alfred are said to have been interred. On 
the N. tide of the city is the co. gaol. The co. hospital, 
In Parchment-street, is a fine structure, which has re- 
cently been considerably enlarged : a new corn-exchange 
was erected In 1838. Beyond the w. gate is an obelisa, 
orected in 17W, to commemorate a dreadful visitation of 
the plague to which the city was subjected in 16G9. The 

S laces of amusement include a theatre, assembly-rooms, 
:c. ; races take place in July, about 4 m. from the city, 
it has ‘also a public-library and reading-rooms, and a 
savings bank. 

Winchester has no manufactures, but a very consider- 
able retail trade, and all the public business for the co. is 
transacted within its limits. ** It may be considered, 
without hesitation, as gradually increasing in houses, 
nopulation, and wealth. A large extent of the surround- 
ing district belongs to ecclesiastical and other corpo- 
rate bodies, which, not being empowered to grant long 
leases, give no encouragement to building ; but wherever 
laud hrid in fee-simple, or freehold land, c.'ui be procured, 
it was obvipus, from our own inspection, that houses cal- 
culated for the habitations of tiie industrious classes 
were augmenting.” (ParL Bound. Reji.) The assise 
courts for the co. are held and other public business tran- 
sacted in what was once the chapel of the castle, built by 
the Conqueror. (See post.) At the E. end of the hall Is 
suspended a large roimd wooden table, 18 feet in diameter, 
popularly called ” Arthur’s Hound Table,” but which is, 
no doubt, of a much less remote antiquity. It was pointed 
in the time of Henry VIII. 

The circumstance of its being the cap. of the co. makes 
WinchAter the residence of a great numix?r of gentlemen 
connec^ with the law ; and being a]s«> the residence of 
a number of superior clergymen, and of gentlemen at- 
tracted to the city by the beauty of the situation, and the 
facilities for education and amusement, the society is very 
•nperlor. There are. Indeed, but few places in England 
that seem so well fitted for the residence of people of 
slender fortune. Being within a very short distance of the 
Southampton railway, the access to London on the one 
haiKl, ana to the S. coast on the other, is as easy and ex- 
peditious as can possibly be desired. 

Wnebester was first inco^rated in the reign of 
Henry 11. Under the Mun. Reform Act, it is divided 
Into 3 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 5 other aider- 
men, and 18 councitloni. It has a recorder, who holds 
courts, and a commission of the peace. Petty sessions 
•re held twice a week, and also quarter-sessions. Corp. 
rev., in 1840, 2,075/. Winchester has sent 2mem8. to the 
H. of 0. since the 23d of Edward I. Previously to the 
Reform Act, thb right of election was vestotl in the 
members of the corporation, whf had power to augment 
their number. Registered electors, in 1839-40, 618. 

This Is certainly one of the most iDcicnt of the Eng- 
lish towns. Under the Romans it was a place of con- 
siderable importance, and it subsequently became the 
(Capital of the West Saxons. William tiie Conqueror 
erected a cattle here, under the pretence of protecting 
the city, which had suffered much from the incursions of 
the I)anes, but really, perhaps. In the view of overawing 
the inbabs. From this period, however, London became 
the capital of the kingdom, and Winchester gradually 
Aeclinra in Importance.^ But its cattle was repeatedly 
oeraided by the Normalrmonarcht ; Henry III., hence 
cilied Henry of Winchester, was bom here in 1207, and 
various parliaments were held in the city in the 14th and 
15th centuries. Here, also, In 16.12, Hcnty VIII. enter, 
tained his llluttrtous ^est, the emperor Charles V ; and 
here the marriage of M^, daughter of Henry, with 
Philip II., eldest son of Charles, was solemnised July 
S5., 1554. In the reign of Charles II. it again became. 
Chough for a short period only, a royal residence. Charles, 
Inde^ was so much attached to Winchester, that In 1683 
hecmi|rfoyedatte famous architect. Sir Christopher Wren, 
to erect a new and magnificent palace on the site of the 
old easBe. The death of the king put a stop to the pro- 
gress of the building, before it was finished j and, after 
Various mutation^ it is now used as barracks. 

About 1 m. S. from the city is the ancient hospital of 
fit. Cross* founded in 1132 hr Henry of Blois, bishop of 
Winchester, and brother to King Stephen. The present 
estsAdishment, which approaches nearer to a monastery 
than any other In England, consists of a master, a chap- 
lain, a steward, and 12 resident brethren. The build- 
fngi once composed two courts; but they have been 
nmty pulled down. The chapel, in the interior court, 
If built in the cathedral form, with a nave and transepts, 

'* a low, massive tower at their intersection, and af- 
j a fine specimen of the transition of the Norman 
f the Early English style of architecture. The en- 

I0i lateway has a handsom^f tower, with a statue of 

the follMei;. cardinal ^eaurort. 
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Ko traces now remidn of the monastery previously 
refonred to as containiM the remains of the great Alfred, 
rebuilt in the reigu of Henry 11., the revenues of which 
amounted at the dissolution to 865/. a year. Neither are 
there any remains of a university founded in the reign of 
Alfted, imd other similar establishments. 

About 4 m. E. by N. from Winchester Is Avington, a 
fine seat belonging to the Duke of Buckingham. \Parl. 
Reports; Camden*s Britannia, Gibson’s ed., 1. 138., 
Ac. ; Guide to the City qf Winchester ; and Private In-, 
formation.) 

WINDSOR, a town, pari, and mun. bor., par. and 
royal residence of England, co. Berks, hund. Kipplesmere 
on the Thames, 20 m. W. by S. London. Previously to 
the Reform Act, the pari. bor. was nearly co-extensive 
with the par. ; the modern pari, and mun. bor. comprises 
about half the par., with tne lower ward of the castle, 
and a small portion of the adjacent par. of Clewer ; 
havl^ an area of about 4,500 acres, with, in 1831, a pop. 
of 7,071.* The town, partly situated on low ground, 
along the river, and partly on the declivity of the ridge 
♦occupied by the castle, the W. end of which is surrounded 
by its buildings, consists of six principal and several 
smaller streets, and is well paved, and lighti^d with gas. 
It communicates with Eton, on the opposite bank of the 
Thames, by a handsome iron bridge of 3 arches, raised 
on granite piers. Of late years, many buildings of a 
superior kind have been erected in the W. part of the 
town, in that portion of Clewer par. includiHl in the 
modem pari. bor. The p.ar. churen is a handsome new 
Gothic structure; the living, a vicarage worth 400/. a 
year, is in the gift of the crown. The guildhali, a neat 
edifice supported on columns and arches of Portland 
stone, occupies a conspicuous site hi the High Street. 
Ou its N. side is a statue of Queen Anne, and on its S. 
one of Prince George of Denmark : in the interior are 
numerous portraits of royal and other distinguished 
persons. The cavalry and infantry barracks, the new 
royal stables, a neat theatre built in 181.1, and several 
dissenting chapels, are among the other principal build- 
ings. The charity school, founded in 170.1, had at the 
date of the late enquiry an income of 167/. a yc.ar, anti 
was attended by 55 children ; it has, also, a ladles’ 
charity school for girls, national and Sunday schools, Ac. 
George HI. established an hospital for Invalid soldiers in 
1784; a lying-in charity was founded in 1801, and the 
royal general dispensary In 1818, and there .are numerous 
minor charities naving an aggregate income of about 
800/. a year. Windsor was first chartered in 1'27G, by 
Edward I., in the 30th of whose reign it began to send 
mems. to the H. of C., though returns have been regu- 
larly matie only since the 25tn Henry V I. The rigid of 
voting was formerly in householders paying scot and lot, 
who had resided fur 6 months within the bor. Under 
the Boundary Act the alterations previously alluded to 
were made in the limits of the Imr. Reg. electors, in 
18.39-40, ()67. Under the Mun. Reform Act the bor. is 
divided into 2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, .1 
other aldermen, and 18 councillors. It has a comniissiou 
of the peace, and a court for the recovery of debts under 
40#. Corp. revenue, in 1840, 1653/. Windsor has no 
manufacture of Importance : and being out of any prin- 
cipal line of road, its tratle is merely one of retail, being 
confined to the supply of goods to the tnhabs. and 
visiters. It has numerous inns and lodging houses, 
though, considering the resort of company to (he (own, 
the former are certainly of a very inferior descrip- 
tion to what might have been exp^ed. The ale of 
Windsor enjoys a considerable reputation, and is sent 
to London and other places. T'he town supports 2 
weekly newspapers. Markets, Wediiesday and Saturday, 
(be latter principally for corn. Fairs, Easter Tuesday, 
July 5. and Octolasr 4. for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
wool. (Bound, and Mun. Corp. Rep. ; Priv. Inf.) 

WINDSOR CASTLE is the principal country scat 
of the sovereigns of England, and one of the most 
magnificent royal residences in Europe. It appears to 
have been founded by Williuro 1. soon after the Con- 
huest, and It has been enlarged or embellished by 
the greater number of his successors, particularly by 
Edward HI., George HI., and George IV. Under 
the latter it was. Indeed, in great part rebuilt, and 
throughout renovated by Sir JeflVoy Wyatrille, and has 
been fitted up in the most splendid style. Being plactul 
on the summit of a lofty eminence rising abruptly ou 
the 8. side of the river, it commands very extensive 
views, and is, at the same time, a most conspicuous and 
interasting object IVom all the surrounding country. It 

* Ston and Windsor eolng so closeljr eonnaetod as to (brm in offfcft 
ono town, H in not aMV to mo any aood around Ibr excluding tbo former 
hmn Uw twri. bar. This oxcludon wfll appear the more remarkable, 
when it I# borne in mind that (he Umlis of the pari. bor. were made 
to embrace the Lower Ward at the Castle, ocoupleil by the poor 
Knights of Windsor, the (lean and Canons of Ht. (toerge’s Chnpei, 
and other dffiendonts on the court. Had tlie object biwti to rseete 
an independent constituency Sum would have been included in tbo 
pari, bor., and every part ef the Castle e~-‘“ 
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It of an ohiong form, and li divided into an upper, a 
middle, and a lower ward, tho entire area cotnpriBcd 
within ItB'outer wall being about 12 acres. 

The upper or E. ward consists of a quadrangle, having 
on the N. the state apartments shown to the public ; 
on the S. the apartments appropriated to the use of 
visiters; and on the E. the private apartments of the 
soveftign: on tho \V. the upper ward communicates, 
by the Norman and St. George’s gateways, with the 
middle ward, a narrow inclosure round the base of the 
Hound tower, which crowns tho summit of an artificial 
mound In tho centre of the castle. 'I'ho lower ward. ■ 
which is considerably smaller than the upper, h.is on 
its S. and W. sides the houses of the military knights, 
and the Salisbury, Garter, and Bell towers ; and on the 
N. St. George’s chapel, and Wolsejr’s tombhouse, be- 
hind which are other buildings inclosing several smaller 
quadrangles : it is entered from the town of Windsor at 
the S.W. corner by Henry VIIl.’s gateway. On the 
N. side of the Castle, outside the state apartments and 
middle ward, is the North Terrace, originally con- 
structed oy Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards enlarged 
and improved by Charles II. This noble walk, resting 
partly on precipitous ledges of rock, and partly on 
masonry, rises about 70 ft. over tho meadows at its 
base, and is at once the finest terrace of its kind in the 
kingdotn, and a distinguishing feature of the Castle. 
Oil the E. side of the Castle, opposite Ijer Majesty’s pri- 
vate apartments, are the sunk or royal gardens, com- 
prising about 2 acres. 

Thu principal and most magnificent entrance to the 
Castle IS on the S., by the gateway of George IV., be- 
tween tho York and Lancaster towers. The York 
tower, on the right hand, formed part of the ancient 
edifice ; but the Lancaster tower is wholly new, its 
foundation having been laid on the 12tli of August, 1824. 
Tlie towers are symmetrical, being about 100 ft. in 
height, with machicolated battlements. Immediately 
opposite to this gateway is the principal entrance to the 
state apartments. The grand staircase, with tiie guard- 
•room at Its top, is, perhr.ps, among the happiest efforts 
of Wyatville’g genius. The staircase is lighted by an 
octagonal lantern iOOft. above the pavement, and has 
a marble statue of George IV. by Chantrey. In tho 
vestibule is the collection of paintings by West, repre- 
senting the exploits of Edward 111.; and in the guiud 
chamber are the coats of mall worn by John king of 
France, and David king of Scotland, while nrisoiiors in 
the castle, with busts of Marlborough, Wellington, mid 
Nelson, the latter on a pedestal formed of a portion of 
one of the masts of the Victory. 

Tho decorations of the king’s drawing-room are 
very superb: the coiling is painted in compartments, 
representing the restoration of Charles 11., the la- 
bours of flcrcules, and other subjects ; and on each 
side tho room are numerous paintings by Bubetis, and 
the arms of several of the English kings. The ceiling 
of tho audience-chamber has an allegorical represent- 
athm of the church of Enghand ; and in the same 
upartmeut are West’s Installation of Knights of the 
Garter, and several portraits. The ball room, 96 feet 
in length, 32 feet in width, 31 do. in height. Is finished in 
tile gorgeous style of Louis XIV. It is hung in part 
with Golielin tapestry, representing the story of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece, said to have belonged to tho 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette. St. George’s Hall, the 
banqueting room of the knights of the garter, is 200 feet 
in length, with an arched ceiling divided into compart- 
ments and panels, in which are nearly 700 shields, em- 
blazoned with the arms of the knights down to the present 
time. At the E. end is the throne, under a rich canopy ; 
and on the S. side of the hall are the portraits of the dif- 
ferent sovereigns, from James 1. to George IV., by Van- 
dyck, Lely, Knellor, Law’rence, Ac. The Waterloo 
Chamber, 100 feet In length by 46 In width, has portraits, 
principally painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of most of 
the sovereigns, warriors, and statesmen who took a pro- 
minent part in the contest with France terminated by tho 
battle of Waterloo. The other state apartments do not 
require any particular notice: they have the Inconve- 
nience of all entering from each other, so that to get to 
the last In the range all the others must Bo gone through. 

The entrance to her Majesty’s private apartments is at 
the S.E. corner of the upper ward, through a handsome 
hall, from which a double staircase leads to a magnificent 
corridor 600 feet in length. The private apartments con- 
sist of a dining-room, 60 feet In length by 37 in width ; a 
drawing-room, 66 feet In length by 30 in width ; a smaller 
drawing-room, 40 feet in length ny 26 in width ; library, 
60 feet In length by 40 in width; with bed-rooms, dress- 
ing-rooms, boudoirit Ac. These rooms are, as might be 
expected, most sumptuously ftirnlshed. The apartments 
for servant occupy the lower and higher stories of tho 

The round tower was originally built by the celebrated 
WHIlam of Wykeham, the architect employed by Edward 
lU. It stands on an ar^cial inound> imd is approached 


by a covered flight of 100 steps. From a court In the in- 
terior, another flight of steps leads to the battlements 
whence, in a clear day, portions may be seen of no fewf^r 
than 12 cos. This tower, which has been much modern- 
ized, is 32 fcot higher than formerly, and is surmounted 
by a turret 20 feet in height, whence the royal sta^^ard is 
displayed: it is the residence of the governor of the 
Castle. At tlie base of the tower is a bronze equestrian 
statue of Charles II., erected by one of his {mges. 

The great object of interest in the lower ward Is St. 
George ‘^s Chapel. “ This Is one of the finest perpendicular 
buildings in the kingdom : it is regular in its plan, amt 
nearly all In one style. It is a cross church, with tho 
transepts ending in octagonal projections which have ’J 
heights of windows. At each end of the aisles are also 
sm^l octagonal projections sideways ; all these are sepa- 
rated by screens, and form monumental chapels. In the 
E. wall of the chapel is a doorway of early English date ; 
and perhaps other portions of a date prior to the present 
chapel may remain ; but the whole of the chapel is a 
specimen of the perpendicular style in its advanced, but 
not latest, period. The roof of the nave is painted with 
armorial hearings, and the whole highly enriched, so 
that it now presents one of the best examples of the 
c.apability of English architecture for the reception of 
splendid colouring and gilding.” {Hickman's Gothic 
Archil., 124.) , 

The interior Is divided by the screen and organ gal- 
lery into two parts, tlie body of the chapel and the choir. 
The \V. end of iho former is wholly occupied by an enor- 
mous window, fitted with painted glass, which, however, 
is deficient In brilliancy and richness of colouring. Tho 
fittings of the choir are mostly modern. St. George’s 
Chapel was built between J 474 and ITilfi, chiefly under 
the direction of Beauchamp, bishop of Salisbury, and 
Sir Reginald Brny, minister of Hen. VII. It has served 
as tho burial place of Hen. VI. (removed hither by 
Rich. III. from Cliertsey), Edw. iV. and his queen, ' 
Hen. Vlll. and Jane Seymour, and Charles 1. It has a 
few old monuments, including that of Edw. IV., of 
hammered steel. Here also is a monument in honour of 
the late Princess Charlotte ; but it is generally admitted 
to be in bad taste, still', and unnatural. Adjoining tho 
chapel on the E. is Wolsey’s tomb-house, built by Hen. 

V 1 1 ., but which afterwards came into the possession of 
the Cardinal. James 11. fitted it up as a Rum. Cath. 
chapel. It remained unoccupied from this fcra down to 
that of George III., by whom it was repaired, and a vault 
beneath it fitted up as a mausoleum for the royal family ; 
and in it are now deposited the bodies of Geo. III. and 
his queen, Geo. IV., Will. IV., the Dukes of York and 
Kent, the Princess Charlotte, the Princess Augusta, Ac. 

But despite its magnificence, we confess that Windsor 
Castle appears to us to be extremely deficient In many 
things that one should expect to meet with In an ancient 
and favourite seat of tho kings of F.ngland. Except the 
associations connected with the buildijig, and the names 
of some of its towers and apartments, it has but little 
to connect it with the nation, or to n ake it an object of 
interest. In its Interior, every thing has been sacrificed 
to gratify the taste of Geo. IV. for ostentation and vul- 
gar finery. Not a single apartment has been allowed to 
continue in its ancient state, to carry us back to the 
days of the Edwards, the Henrys, Elizabeth, or even the 
Stuarts. Every thing that was venerable for its anti- 
quity, or interesting ftom its history or associations, has 
l^eu demolished or changed ; so that one might sup- 
pose it had been wholly constructed within the last 20 
years. Nor Is there any thing in the filiings-up and 
embellishment of the apartments to atone for the de- 
struction or metamorphosis of all that was old and inter- 
esting in the building. It has nothing to mark it out as 
the diosen seat of the constitutional sovereimi of the 
British empire. Excepting the busts of Marlborough, 
Wellingtou, and Nelson, there is hardly, in the state- 
apartments, any memorial of any one of the many 
great men whose exertions have contributed to increase 
the power and glory of the British nation. We look 
in vain for either busts or portraits of Shaksmare, 
Bacon, Milton, Newton, Locke, Dryd^, and Pope. 
Much as the English nation owes to Watt and Ark- 
wright, Windsor Castle has no monument of either the 
one or the other. And the same may be said of most of 
our great parliamentary leaders, and even of tkemen 
who brought about the Revolution, and placed the Hano- 
verian family on the throne. I'he library is wretchedly 
deficient in books connected with the history and state of ' 
the country and its colonies ; and, vast as is the buHding, * 
it has nciUicr a theatre nor an opera-house. One, m 
fact, might suppose that it had been fitted up for the resi- 
dence of some opulent upholsterer ; and except in its fine > 
situation, size, and external appearance, it has but little 
appropriate to or worthy of its destination. 

The Little Park is a fine expanse of lawn comprising 
nearly 500 acres round the £. and N. sides of the Q^le. 

In It is the tree usually supposed to be identical with the 
lierno’s Oak of Shak^eare. 'Windsor Great Park coni'* 
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WIRTEMBERG. 


priftf About 3,800 Acres of» the 8. tide of the CAAtle, being 
well wooded, and exhibiting a great variety of groano. 
Here Is the long walk, a noble avenue, nearly 8 m. in 
length, extending in a straight line from the grand en- 
trance to the Castle to the top of a hill, on which a (jpllos- 
sal turogse equestrian statue of Geo. 111., by Westmacott, 
has been erected. On the S. side of this hill is Virginia 
Water, an artificial lake, with a fishing temple in the 
Chinese style. Windsor forest, the theme of Pope’s fine 
poem, if a tract &6 m. in circ. laid out by William the 
Conqueror for the purposes of hunting, and kept up by 
the succeeding sovereigns. Latterly, however, it has 
been mostly enclosed. Its limits embrace one market 
town, Wokingham, and numerous villages. Old Wind- 
sor, vniere the Saxon inonarchs are said to have had a 
residence, is on the Thames, about 1 ra. S. E. Windsor. 
f^For accounts of the Castle, the reader may consult Jesse*$ 
Windsor and Eton i and the different Guide-book's.) 

WIRKSWORTH, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, hund. of same name, co. Derby, at the S. extremity 
of the lead mining district, 18 m. N.N. W. Derby. Area 
of par., 14,640 acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 7,754; of the 
town, ^787. The latter, in a valley nearly encircled by 
hills, eoniists principally of 2 streets formed ^ the inter- 
section of 8 turnpike roads at right angles. The church 
of St. Mary, a spacious edifice in a mixed style of archU 
tecture, consists of a nave and side aisles, a N. and a S. 
transept, a chancel, and a square tower supported on 4 
massive pillars. The living, a vicarage worth 164/. a 
year, is in the gift of the Dean of Lincoln. Tiicre are 
chapels for Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans. A 
free grammar school, founded and endowed in 1570 by 
Anthony GcII, Esq.,4ror an unlimited number of scholars, 
has an income of above 200/. a year. There are several 
almshouses, and the funds fur general charities yield an 
Income of above 130/. a year. The moot and sessions 
hail, erected in 1773, is a nandsomo stone building with 
shambles underneath. The lead mines in the vicinity, 
thottgh now comparatively neglected, still furnish em- 

f iloyment for a couiiiderabfe number of the Inhabs. in 
WW. there were 3 cotton mills at work in tlie par., em- 
ploying 612 hands. I'he other branches of industry con- 
sist of silk weaving, wool combing, and the making of 
hats, tapes, and hosiery. The Croinford canal passes 
about m. to the N. of the town, crossing the Derwent ty 
an aqueduct of one arch 80 feet in span ; and the High 
Peak railway has also its terminus a little to the N. of 
Wirkswortb. The town is under the jurisdiction of a 
’ constable and headborough. Petty sessions for the 
bund, are held weekly, and 4 manorial courts every year 
fti the moot hail, in which all business relating to the 
mines is decided. The manor of Wirksworth forms a 
part of the duchy of Lancaster. It was acquired by Sir 
Richard Arkwright, the great founder or the cotton 
roaoufacture, who died at his bouse at Cromford in this 
par. in 1792, and is now held by his son, Richard Ark. 
wrigbt, ^q. Maaket day, Tuesday ; fairs 4 times a year 
for homed cattle. ( Beauties qf Ej^land and Wales, art. 
Derby i Rep, on Mills and FacKries i Charity Reps,, 

^^iviRTEMBERG (Germ. Wurtemburg) KINGDOM 
OF, one of the secondary states of the German Confe- 
deration, in the S. part of which it is situated, between 
lat. 470 y and 49^ 3.y N., and long 80 ly and lO® 30' E., 
having N., W., and S.W. the territonr of Baden ; E. 
and S.B., Bavaria; and S.. the Lake of Constance, and 
the Hohenzoliem principalities, which last it nearly en- 
closes. Its area, pop., subdivisions, &c. are given as 
follows, in the Almanack de Gotha, for 1842. 


Circles. 

Arcs in 
Engl. sq.m. 

Pop. in 1838. 

Pop. to 
>q. in. 

Ch. Toartu. 

Neckar 

Black Forest 
Beaube 

Jast 

Total 

1,306 

1,861 

8,549 

9,1 S4 

4.98,143 

44,3,187 

380,090 

368,419 

391 

238 

149 

173 

STUTTUASn 

Reutlingen 

Ulm 

Ellwangen 

7,840 - 1 1,649,839 

S16 1 ) 


FkysietU Oe^aphy, 4rc.— The surface is In great part 
moumalnous, teing covered by ranges of the Black Fo- 
rest {Schwarxwaw), Suabian, and Raube mountains. 
Hie Oberhohenberg, near Deiiingen, rises to about 3,878, 
and tfaeKniebis to 3,100 it. above the sea ; but, in ge- 
neral, the various ranges are less than 8,000 ft. in height. 
Wirtemberg belongs partly to the basin of the Danube, 
and partly to that of the Rhine ; besides which the prin- 
dpal rivers are the Neckar, with its tributaries, and the 
liter, a tributary of the Danube. Except that of Con- 
atance. It has no lake of any importance. 

The climate Is mild in the sheltered valleys : at Stutt- 
gard the mean temperature of the year is about 51^ Fahr. 
The quantity of nun that falls vams, In different placid, 
from 90 to 46 inches a year ; but at Stuttgard is about 
83*0 '%dies. At respects Its productions, the country 
lunr 4wi divided into 3 zones : the region of the vine, 
whkti aktands to about l,OO0ft. ^ve the sea) that or 


Aruit and com, to 8,000 ft. } and that of corn and forests, 
comprising all above the latter elevatioif. 

AgHculiure li the principal occupation of the mass of 
the pop. The arable lands have been estimated to com- 
prise about 2,440^)00 morgen ; vineyards, 84,778 do. ; gar- 
dens and orchards, 150,650 do. ; pasture lands, 738,000 do.; 
and forests nearly 2,000,000 do. Spelt, oats, barley, rye, and 
wheat are the grains principally cultivated : and a fhrger 
quantity of corn is usually produced than is required for 
home consumption : in 1834, a surplus of 148,000 scheMls 
was exported. Potatoes are raised in large quantities ; 
and Bergbaus hat estimated the annual crop at 3,000,000 
scheflbls. Pease, beans, turnips, hops, and tobacco, are 
only partially cultivated. The wines grown on the 
Neckar are tolerably good ; and altogether Wirtemberg 
produces annually about 155,000 eimers of wiue, of the 
estimated value of 3,100,000 it ; but a great deal of this 
is mown at a considerable elevation on the banks of the 
Lake of Constance, and elsewhere, and is of a thin and 
indifferent quality. Apples, fiears, apricots, and other 
fruits of temperate climates, including even figs and. me- 
lons, come to perfection, and small quantities of cider 
and perry are made. The forests are an important 
source of wealth. Pine, fir, and cedar are the principal 
kinds of trees ; but oaks, beeches, Ac. are also numerous. 
The timber cut in the Black Forest is estimated to pro- 
duce upwards of 400,000 fl. a year. According to Uer- 
ghaus, there are upwards of 800,000 head of cattle, 
93,000 horses, 586, 0(X) sheep, and 182,000 hogs in the 
kingdom ; and the value of the wool produced annually 
may be about 1,713,000 fl. {AUg. Lander, Sfc,, Iv. 254.) 
There are numerous associations for improving the 
different branches of rural industry ; and governmtmt 
spends considerable sums in the encouragement of agri- 
culture. 

Salt is one of the principal mineral products, and be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 centners a year are obtained 
from salt springs ; of which quantity, about 230,000 cent- 
ners are consumed' in the country, the rest being ex- 
ported, principally to Switzerland. Coal and lignite are 
found, but in no great quantities ; iron ore, slate, build-* 
ing and mill stone, alabaster, gypsum, nitre, and potters' 
clay are, however, more or less abundant ; and in the 
Black Forest are several mineral springs frequented* by 
visitors. 

Manujactures of linen and linsey-woolsey fabrics, 
hosiery, and woollen cloths are carried on in most of the 
peasants’ houses ; and in some places to such an extent, 
that, in the little village of Laichingen, there are 400 
hand-looms, which annually produce 400,000 ells of linen. 
The manufacture of wooden clocks, toys, Ac., exported 
to all parts of Europe and America, is extensively car- 
ried on in the Black Forest and other parts, (jotton 
yam is spun, and cotton cloth woven by machinery, in 
Stuttgard and Obendorf ; and woollen yam, stockfngs,^ 
leather, paper, glass, and tobacco, and tobacco-pipes are 
manufactured in the principal towns : and there are also 
a good many dveing-houses, glue factories, breweries, 
distilleries, &c. The principal exports consist, however, 
of cattle, wool, corn, timber, fruit, wine, seeds, hemp, 
iron, salt, pitch, tar, oil, and other raw products, which 
are sent aown the Neckar, Rhino, and Danube. The 
total value of the exports and imports may be respec- 
tively estimated at from 1 5,000, (KX) to 18,000,000 fl. a year. 
Wirtemberg, at one period, proposed with Bavaria to join 
Austria in a commercial union, for the S. of Germany, 
in opposition to that established Prussia in the N. ; 
but tne proposal being rejected, wirtemberg, like fia- 
varla ana Baden, is now a member of the Prussian Com- 
mercial I..eague. 

Accounts are kept in gulden or florins, worth about 
It, 8|d., divided into 15 batzen, or 60 kreutxert of 6 
hellers each. The ell, about 8 ft. English ; the morgen 
= nearly 2-3ds acre ; the sche^^l » 7,588 cub. in. 

The Government is an hereditary monarchy, limited by 
the constitution of 1819. The parliament consists of 2 
chambers, called together every 3 years, or oftener, it 
necessary. The first chamber is composed of the subor- 
dinate members of the royal fUmily, the mediatized 
princes, and the heads of the principal noble fkmilies : 
the second chamber, or House of Representatives, con- 
sists of 04 memi'., including 13 of the inferior nobility, 6 
Prptestant-superlntendents, the Rom. Cath. bishop, and 
other dignitaries, the universlty-chanceIIor,deputies from 
the towns of Stuttgard, Tubingen, Ludwigsburg, Ellwan- 

C ,Uim, Heilbronn,and Reutlingen; and a representative 
n eacn rural district, chdsen every 6 years. Members 
of the second chamlwr must be 30 years of age. The ad- 
ministration is conducted by 5 ministers of state, who, 
with a president, form the privy council. The supreme 
judicial court in Stuttgard is divided Into civil, crimi- 
nal, educational, and matrimonial tribunals ; fod in each 
of th« circles, districts, and communes there are courts 
of Justice. The reigning house, which had been previ- 
ously Protestant, became Rom. Cath. in 1773, without, 
however, the change bavina any material Influence over 
the lellglous persuasion of the people* Of the pop*, In 




WISBEACH. 

1838, 1,124,929 wero Lutherans ; 4 16,290 Rom. Caths. ; 
and 11,266 Jews. In respect of education, Wirtemberg 
ranks rery high. In 1880, it was estimated that 1 in 7 of 
the pom was receiving public instruction ; and, accord- 
ing to Berghaus, evety individual in the kingdom is able 
to read and write, except a few in that part of the countiy 
called the Suablan Terrace, where the Neckar rises. It 
hasa university (at Tubingen) a lyccum, and gymnasiums, 
in ail the principal towns, with ecclesiastical, citizens', 
and other schools ; and a primary school in every village. 
The total armed force consists of 19,500 men, including 
8 regiments of infantry, 4 of cavalry, and 3 companies of 
artiliery, with train, &c. The public revenue, at an average 
of the 4 years ending with 1641, amounted to 9,667,835 
Rhenish norlns a year : the public debt, in 1839, was 
24j024,179 fl. 

Mr. Loudon, who travelled over most part of Wirtem- 
berg, in 1828, says, ** From what I have seen of this 
country (Wirtemberg) I am inclined to regard it as one 
of the most highly civilised in Europe. 1 am convinced 
that the great object of government is more perfectly 
attained here, than even in Great Britain ; because, with 
an almost equal degree of individual liberty, there are 
incomparably fewer crimes, as well as far less poverty 
and misery. Every individual in Wirtemberg reads and 
thinks, and to satisfy oneself that such is the case, he has 
only to enter into conversation with the first peasant he 
meets : and observe the number and style of the jour- 
nals that are every where circulated ; and the multitude 
of libraries in the towns and villages. I did not meet 
with a single beggar in Wirtemberg, and with only one or 
two in Bavaria and Badeu. The dress of the inhabs. of 
Wirtemberg, as wt^l as those of a great part of Bavaria and 
Baden, appeared to mo to indicate a greater degree of 
comfort tnan I had ever observed in any other country, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Sweden and of the Low- 
lands of Scotland." (Loudon's Letter to Count Las- 
teyrie.) 

History Wirtemberg derives its name from a castle 

near Stuttgard, the principal seat of the reigning fa- I 
injly. It was formerly a dukedom. The French over- 
ran the country in 1796 ; but the sovereign having made 
his peace witli the conquerors, important additions were 
inaue to his territories in 1800 ; and soon after the battle 
of Austerlitz, Napoleon raised the duke to the rank of 
king. Under the congress of Vienna, Wirtemberg holds 
the sixth rank in the German Confederation, with 4 
votes in the full diet and 1 in committee ; and contri- 
butes 13,955 men to the confederated army. (Berg/taus ; 
AUg. Liinder, ^c. ; Stein's Handbuk dcr Geog . ; Diet. 
Gcoe. ; Memtninger ; Beschr. von IVurtcmburg.) 

W^ISBEACH, a mun. bor., market-town, river-port, 
and par. of England, co. Cambridge, hund. Wisbeach, 
in the Isle of Ely, close to the border of Norfolk, on the 
None, here crossed by a fine stone bridge of one arch, 
II ra. S. from the mouth of the Nene, in the Wash, and 
32 m. N. Cambridge. The old bor., of very irregular 
shape, was co-extenslye with the par. of St Peter’s : the 
modern bor. is much more compact, and of less extent, 
but comprises a suburb of Wlsbeach called New Walso- 
kon, on the E. side of the river, excluded from the old 
bor., and has an area of about l,2f)0 acres, with a pop., in 
IH31, of 8,100. The centnil and main portion or the 
town lies in an angle between the None and Wisbeach 
(Mnal : other streets extend for some distance N. and S. 
along both banks of the river, and along the canal, by 
wiiitm the town communicates with the Ouse in a S.E. 
direction. Most part of the houses on the E. side of the 
canal belong to the par. of Walsoken, in the co. of Nor- 
folk : this suburb has been built within the last thirty 
years, and ^pears to be still extending. The inhabs. 
consist chiefly of the labouring classes employed in or 
connected with the interests of Wisbeach. (Mun. Corp. 
and Bound. Reps.) The town is irregularly laid out, 
but has, of late, been much improved : in its centre is a 
handsome crescent, erected in 1816 on ground formerly 
occupied by a castle founded soon after the Conquest. 
Most parts of the thoroughfares arc well paved and lighted 
with gas. The par. church of St. Peter is a spacious but 
singular edifice, having two naves and two aisles, it ex- 
hibits a mixture of the Norman, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular styles. It has a fine tower, and has within seve- 
ral monuments of distinguished families, but is at the 
sme time much encumbered with modern galleries. 

1 he living, a vicarage, to which the curacy of St. Mary’s 
is attached, is one of the most valuable in this part of the 
country,^ being worth 1,779/. a year : it is in the gill of the 
Bishop of Ely, , A chapel-of-ease has an endowment 
yielding 200/. a year ; and the Baptists, Friends, Unita- 
rians, Independents, and Wesleyans have their respective 
placet of worship. The other principal buildings In- 
clude a towu.hall and custom-house, comprised in one 
building erected in 1804 j a corn-exchange, assembly- 
rooms, and a theatre. Here, also, are some good libra- 
ries, aod literary and other societies. The free gram- 
piar school, of ancient foundation, affords instruction to 
20 boys, qnd .hai two exliibitloiu of about 70/. a year to 
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Magdalen College, Cambridge. Among the other educa- 
tional establishments, are two charity-schools, partly sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, but chiefly Inr be- 
quests ; one for boys having an Income of above 250/. a 
year, and one for girls, of above 220/. a year. There are 
18 weii-endowed almshouses, and the funds in the#iands 
of the corporation for the support of schools, almshouses, 
apprenticing of children, hmns, and the general relief of 
tho poor, arc said by the Commissioners of Charity In- 
quiry to have amounted to above 1,130/. a year. 

Wisbeach has no staple manufacture ; but it has an 
iron foundry, several yards for building and repairing 
vessels and boats, rope-walks, an extensive brewery, and 
several large malting establishments. The trade of the 
town is considerable, from its being the emporium of a 
considerable tract of country. The exports principally 
consist of com, wool, rape- seed, and other products of 
the fens ; and the imports of coal, timber, groceries, Ac. 

Tho trade of the port has been largely benefited by 
the great improvements that have been made, underacts 
passed in and 1829, in the course of the Nenc from 
Wisbeach to its outfall in the Wash. These consisted 
principally In deepening and straightening the bed of the 
river, and in the drainage and embankment of the adja- 
cent fens. This important work cost about 200,000/., of 
which 30,000/. was contributed by the corporation of 
Wisbeach, who were at the same tune authorised to levy 
increased port-dues (now 3d. per ton) on vessels frequent- 
ing the port. The latter may now be reached by a com- 
paratively safe and speedy navigation, at spring tides, 
by vessels of 120 tons burden, and, at other times, by 
vessels of 60 tons. There belonged to the port, in 1841, 
.56 vessels uf 50 tons and upwards, having an aggregate 
burden of .5,200 tons. The gross customs duty collected 
at this port, in 1840, amounted to 8, .591/. The increase 
in the amount of shipping belonging to the port, which 
has nearly doubled since 1835, when tho Nene Outfall 
was finished, and of the customs duties, shows the sub- 
stantial advantages it has derived from that improve- 
ment. 

" Tho town is apparently prosperous ; its trade is ex- 
tending, the value of property in the neighbourhood hA 
increased, local taxation is stationary, and labour well 
paid. The inhabs. are said to be characterised by indus- 
try and prudence. Education among them is general, 
and few serious crimes are committed." (Appendix to 
Mvnic. Corp. Report.) 

Wisbeach received its first charter of incorporation 
from Edw. VI., others being granted to it by James I, 
and Charles II. Under the Mun. Reform Act, it Is di- 
vided into two wards, and governed by 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. The corp. revenue, which principally 
arises from harbour dues, exceeds 2,000/. a year. Wis- 
beach has a commission of the peace, petty sessions, and 
a court of record for the recovery of small debts ; and 
assizes are held hero annually. The ancient castle of 
Wisbeach was long the episcopal palacf of the bishops 
of Ely, but no traces of it now exist. A cattle-market 
was established here in 1810. Wisbeach has fretiuently 
suffered from inundations. Market-day, Saturday. Fairs 
five times yearly, chiefly for cattle, horses, hemp, and 
flax. (Pari. Reps,, art. Bedford Level, in this work, 
and Private Information . ) 

WISBY, a town of the island of Gottland, which see. 

WLSCONSIN TERRITORY, an extensivfe region of 
N. America, belonging to the United States, comprised 
between the 40th and 49th degrees of N. lat., and the 
87th and 9.5rh of W. long.; having N., Upper Canada : 
N.E. and K., Lake Superior, and the State and Lake of 
Michigan ; S., Illinois and Missouri ; and W., the great 
W. or Sioux territory, from which it is separated by the 
Missouri river. Its area may be loosely estimated at 
about 200,000 sq. m. Its pop., according to the census 
of 1840, was .30,945. It is a luffy table- land, broken by 
many hilly ridges, which, however, no where rise much 
above the general level. The N. part of this region 
abounds with lakes, giving rise to streams flowing N. 
Into Hudson’s Bay, W. into the great lakes of the St. 
Laurence Basin, and S. to the Gulph of Mexico. The Mis- 
sissippi and several of its considerable afflulihts, as the 
Chippeway, St. Croix, Wisconsin, Ac., all rise ih this ter- 
ritory ; as is the case with the St. Louis and most of the 
principal tributaries of the lakes Superior and Michigan, 
and the Red River, which pours its waters into the Wln- 
ni[>eg Lake. By far the greater portion of this vast region 
is inhabited only by wandering tribes of Indians. The 
portion of the E. part of the country, between the MUsii- 
sippi, Wisconsin, and Fox Rivers, and Lake Michigan, 
witii a narrow strip about 50 m. in length along the W. 
side of the Mississippi, comprising together about 26,009 
m., is that over which the settlers are now dispersed. 
Wisconsin includes a part of the lead district of Uie 
U.'^ States, conterminous with Illinois. 

There are some bogs, wild rice swamps, and cranbeiry 
marshes in the S.E. cos., and there are also some sanw 
tracts ; but a great proporUon of the laud in this jpart uf tM 
territory is of good quality, fertile, and easy of cultivation'. 
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BetHMa Hock lUvar and LakeMtehtgan the iiirfiic« <« 
well wooded: but W. of the former the land U chiefly 
prairie, aod there Is a deficiency of timber. Qreen Bay 
affords a good harbour at the mouth of the Fox river, 
a^d here have sprung up the thriving villages of Green 
Bay.smd Navarino. Prairie du Chien is a little village 
about 5 m. above the mouth of the Wisconsin. On the 
W. of the Mississippi the settlements are chiefly in the 
* lead district in the N., and on the Dosmoines in the S. 
The whole of this tract was ceded to the U. States in 
1832, and is familiarly known as the Black- Hawk Pur- 
^ chase. It consists mostly of prairie, but as it abounds 
with fine lakes and running waters, skirted by pretty 
extensive woodlands, and as there are scattered patches 
of forest distributed over the prairies, there is no de- 
ficiency of timber, for building, fuel, and fencing. The 
soil is almost throughout rich and extremely easy of 
cultivation, and amply stored with lead, iron, atid coal. 
Dubuque, on the Mississippi, has 10 or 12 smelting fur- 
naces, a white lead factory, &c. Steam-boats run up 
here atid to Prairie du Chien during a great part of the 
Tear. In the S. part of the Purchase, the principal town 
Is Burlington. (Emcyc. of Geog.^ Amer. edit lil. 684.) 
The gov. was organised in 1836. The Legislative As- 
sembly consists of a council of 13 mems., elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 26 mems., 
elects for two years. Their pay is 2 dolls, a day, and 8 
do. for every 20 m. travelling distance. Wisconsin is at 
present divided into 22 counties. Madison is the seat of 
gov., but Milwanhie, with a pop. of 1,712, was the largest 
town in 1840. {Amer. Almanack ^ 1842.) 

WISMAR, a town and sea-port of N: Germany, In 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin, cap. lordship of its own name, 
at the bottom of a deep bay at the confluence of the Stor 
with the sea, 18 m. N. by K. Schwerin ; iat. 53^ 49' TJ* 
N., long. 110 36' l.y' E. Pop. 11,000. The harbour, 
which Is very extensive, is commodious and safe, being 
nearly land-locked by the islands of Pool and Wailliscb. | 
Close to the town there is from 8 to 8^ ft. water ; in the , 
inner roads there is from 12 to 13 ft., and in the outer 
flftun 16 to 20 ft. water. The town is fortifled, and has 6 I 
churches, 3 hospitals, several schools, Ac. ; with manu- 
factures of tobacco, playing cards, sail-cloth, and other 
fabrics, breweries and distilleries. Ship-buUding is 
also carried on to some extent } and Wisrnar is second 
in commercial importance to no town in the Grand 
Duchy but Rostock. The articles of import and export 
are the same as at Rostock (which see), but the trade of 
the town is more limited. It appears to have been 
founded in 1229, and afterwards became one of tiie Hanse 
towns. It has, however, generally belonged to Mecklen- 
burg since 1648. (D/c/. Geog. and Com. Dict.y 
WISSKMBOURG, a town of France, dep. Bas-Rhin, 
cap. arrond., on the Lauter, on the Bavarian fron- 
tier, 33 m. N. by B. Strasbourg. Pop. in 1836, 6,675. It 
is a fortified town, and of some immrtance, as It com- 
mands a defile fisading from the plain of the Rhine into 
Che Vosgas mount^iios, and is cdinecCed with a system of 
military works stretching along the course of the Lauter 
Ibr some distance, called the lines of Wttsembourg. 
It has an old colledate church, built in 1288; a Pro- 
testant church, in which is a bust of Luther ; barracks, 
Ac. : and manufactures of hosiery, straw hats, soap and 
eortnenware. It originated in an abbey found^ here by 
Dagobert II. In the 7th century, and became a free 
town of the empire in 1297 : it was annexed to France by 
the treaty of Ryswick. ( Hugo ; Diet. Geog., ifc. ) 

WITNEY, a market towu and Mr. of England, co. 
Oxford, bund. Bamptoii : on the Windrush, a tributary 
of tito ITiamei, 10 ro. W. by N. Oxford. Area of par. 
7/460 acres: pop. of ditto, in 1831, 6436 ; of the town, 
8,100. It is well-built and cheerful; the main street 
b^g on tbe4:igb road between Durford and Wood- 
stock. The town-hall, a stone building, has beneath ft 
an area used for a market-place. Near it is tire market 
cross, erected In 1683, and repaired by subscription in 
1811 ; and in the High Street Is the staple or blanket 
hall, a handsome stone edifice, built in 1721 . The church, 
at the 8. extremity of the principal street. Is one of the 
handsomest in the co., being a large cruciform structure 
lathe early English, Decors^, and Perpendicular styles, 
with a tower aud lofty spire, ornaments with mtnai^s. 
In the N. transept is a fine window; and within the 
iKrildiDf are several ancient monuments, and a haod- 
•omelf carved and gilded burial chapel. The living, a 
very valuable rectory, being worth 1,290/. a year. Is in 
the gill of the bishop of Winchester. Hero, also, are 
nlaees of worship for Wesleyans and Independents, 1110 
me grammar senool, founded in 1660, for 30 boys, com- 
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the weavers of the town and adjacent dlitrici were hr- 
corporated into a company. But the trade has tong been 
of very inferior importance, and the weavers* corporation 
has fallen into disuse. Since the peace especially, aud 
the introduction of machinery into the business, blanket 
weaving has rapidly declined at Witney, and most part 
of the fabrics now sold as Witney blankets are, In 
faet, made In Glamorganshire, and eliewhera*’ Some 
rough coatings, tiitlngs for barges and waggons, and felt- 
ing for paper-makers, are, however, made here ; and, in 
1838, there were In the parish 6 woollen mills, em- 
ploying 238 hands. {Mills and Factories* Report^ ^t.) 
The glove manufacture also employs a few hands ; wool 
stapling is carried on to some extent, and the town has 
considerable trade in malt. 

Witney was ma<ie a pari. bor. in the time of Edward II., 
but its privilege Was withdrawn on the petition of the in- 
habs. in the succeeding reign. It is governed by 2 bailiffs 
and 2 constables, chosen at the animal court leet ; and a 
court baron, presided over by the Duke of Marlborough, is 
opened twice a year. WMtney is of considerable antiquity, 
and its manor is stated to have been one of those given 
to the monastery of St Swithin, Winchester, in the 
reign of Edward tne Confessor. Market (Jay, Thursday ; 
fairs .*> times a year, for cattle and cheese.’^ {Beauties qf 
Englatid, art. Oiford ; Lewis's Topog. Diet., &c.) 

WITKPSK, or VITEBSK, a governm. of European 
Russia, principally between tho 6.'jlh and .'>7th dt?K8. of 
N. lat., and the *3»jth and 32d of E. long. ; having N.K. 
the gov. of Pskof, S.E. Smolensko and Moghilef. S.W. 
Minsk and Courland, and N.W. Riga. Area, 1G,.500 sq.m. 
Pop., in 18.18, 717,700. Surface generally level, though 
on tho banks of tho rivers there ar^ occasionally some 
low hills. Rivers and small lakes are numerous: of the 
former, which all flow towards the Baltic, the Dwina is 
the nriitcipal. Notwithstanding the soil is but of meilium 
fertnity, and agriculture is in a very backward state, more 
corn is produced than is required to supply the wants of 
the inhabs. Hemp and flax are grown on a largo scale, 
pease, beans, hops, fruits, &c. in the smaller inclosiires. 
The forests are very extensive, 121.600 deciatines of 
forest land belongieg to the crown. The grass lands are 
also extensive, and a good many horses and cattle are 
reared, though of Inferior breeds. The sheep yield only 
coarse wool ; and honey Is, also, of inferior quality. 
Tho mineral products and manufactures are insigni- 
ficant ; the last being, with the exception of a few cloth 
factories, almost wholly restricted to distilleries and tan- 
neries. The trade of the government is faeiJitatod by 
tho Dwina and the canal of Berezina; it Is principally in 
the hands of the merchants of the principal towns, many 
of whom are Jews. This gov. is divided into 12 circles ; 
ch. towns, Witepsk, the cap., Wieliz, Dunaburg, and 
Polotsk. In 1832 it had 24 public schools, attended by 
about 1,100 pupils, lietidcs three lyceums, and seven 
private schools. 

WiCKPSK, a town of Russia, cap. of the above gov., on 
both banks of the Dwina, where it receives the Viteba, 
330 m. S. by W. Petersburg. Pop. about 14,400. It is 
irregularly built, and is surrounded by old walls : it has 
numerous Greek and some R. Cuth. churches, convents, 
and synagogues. 'Though by far the greater number of its 
houses be of wood, it has some dw'etlings of stone, a high 
school, 8 bazaar, an old castle, several hospitals, Ac. ; 
with manufactures of woollen cloths and tanneries. Tliu 
Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the late and present 
emperor of Russia, died at Witepsk on the 27th June, 
1832. {Schnitxler f Fossarij ^c.) 

WITTENBERG, a town of Prussian Saxony, for- 


town of Prussian Saxony, for- 


ma granmstr senool, founded in 1660, for 30 boys, com- 
mrislng a spacious school- room, library, aod apartments 
for the master. Another free school, with a small on- 
dowment, was established in 1698. A school for the 
education, clotfaiQg,aml apprentieeship of weavers* sons, 
Wjjf founded in 1762, and it has besides a national school 
don several almshooMs. 

‘ WHoey was tong celebrated at a principal seat of the 
bfoiiM iMsnifoctare ; and, In fbe feign ot Queen Anne, 


merly the cap. of tho F.lectorate Saxony, now the cap. of 
a circ. of the reg. of Merseburg, on the Elbe, here crossed 
by a long wooden bridge, and on the road between Pots- 
dam ana Lcipsic, 39 m. S.W. the former. Pop., 8,400. 
{Bergkaus.) Though metamorphosed from the quiet scat 
of a university into a garrison aud fortifled town, Wit- 
tenberg has a peculiarly dull and melancholy asiwt. it 
is, however, highly interesting, as tho cradle of the Re- 
formation ; Luther and Melancthon having been profes- 
sors in its university, and their remains being deposltea 
In its cathedral. A statue of tho great reformer in 
bronze, by Schadow, of Berlin, was erected in tb« 
market-place, in 1821. *‘ It represents, lu colossal pro- 
portions, the full length figure of Luther, 
his left hand the Bible, kept open by the right, 
to a passage 4n the Inspired volume. The P^*^* 
which tho statue stands is formed of a tolld mock m re«i 
iisbed granite, 20 It in height* 10 ft. Iw * 

depth. On each of lU sides Is a central tablet, ^riug 
a poetical InscriptlOD, the Import of JSlh? 

‘ If the Reformation be Ood’i work, It is 


-orkDMiiiMp. «K« *>« hoooOT to pw^« 
tb« MTU tai rrauia." {jOramriUe* Tra»; «. *«-».> 
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The gravel of Luther and Metancthon in the cath<s 
dral are marked tw two plain tablets. The altar- 
piece Is by Lucas Cranach, a bnrRomaster of Witten- 
berg, the town-hall of which he has embellished with 
pictures of Luther and of the subjects of the 'I^en Com- 
mandments. It was against the walls of this church that 
Imther suspended his 95 theses agaiost papal indulgences 
and oufslde the E. gate of the town he publicly burne< 
the bull for his excommunication. Luther’s apartment 
In the old Augustine convent remains in much the same 
state as hi his time ; and the autograph of Peter the 
Great on the wall is preserved by a glass covering. Wit- 
tenberg, having ceased to be a capital, wjw found inade- 
quate to the support of its university, which was ac- 
cordingly removed to Hallo. It still has, however, a 
gymnasium, an ecclesiastical seminary, Ac., and is the 
scat of a board of taxation and of the usual circle courts. 
Prom its situation on the Elbe, in a fertile country, with 
both iron and coal in its nelghbourhooii, it possesses 
great commercial advantages ; but its tratle is insignifi- 
cant, and it has only a few manufactures of linen and 
woollen goods. 

It has frequently suffered from sieges, particularly In 
1756 ; and in 1814, w hen It was taken l)y storm from the 
French. {Diet. G6of>. ^ Hodgskin, Trav. in the N. of 
Germanu ,• Strang^ ^c.) 

WOBURN, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Bedford, hund. Manshead, on the great N. road, ^ m. 
N.N.W. London. Area of par., .3,2f)0 acres. Pop., in 
1830, 1,827. The town consists of a main street, about 
l-3d m. in length, with the market-cross nearly in its 
centre ; and having been nearly burnt down in 1724, it is 
comparatively well laid out and well built. The market- 
house, a handsome edifice, originally erected by the Bed- 
ford family, was rebuilt at their expense, by Blore, in 
1830. The same artist has, also, restored the church, an 
edifice in the perpendicular style, built by the last abbot 
of Woburn, having a tower detached from its main body. 
In the chancel is, among others, a curious monument to 
Sir F. Staunton and his family. The living, a curacy. In 
the gift of the duke of Bedford, is worth 251/. a year. 
The free-school, founded by the Earl of Bedford in 1582, 
has an income of 50/. a year, and furnishes instruction to 
150 boys on the Lancastrian plan. Almshouses, founded 
In 1672 for 24 widows, have an Income of 30/. a year, and 
there are several minor charities. Petty sessions monthly, 
nnd manorial courts occasionally, are held in Woburn. 
The inhabs. are cither occuplm in lacc-making and 
straw-plaiting or are employed by the Bedford family. 
Markets on Fridays ; fairs four times yearly for form 
stock. 

Immediately E. of the town is Woburn Park, with 
Woburn Abbey, the principal scat of tlie Duke of Bed- 
ford It derives its name from its otxuipying the site of 
a Cistercian abbey, founded here in 1145, and granted to 
the llusseli family in the time of Edw. VI. The present 
mansion, which was built about 1745, has since been 
greatly Improved and enlarged. It is a quadrangular 
odifice, its principal or W. front being of the Ionic order, 
with a rustic basement. The interior of this noble pile 
is splendidly fitted up, and many of the apartiients are 
enriched with valuable paintings, both by the old masters 
and British artists. The drawing room, thence called Ve- 
netian, has a fine series of 24 views in Venice, by Canaletti. 
In the hall is an anc. Mosaic pavement, brought from 
Rome. A sculpture gallery, 138 ft. in length by 25 ft. in 
breadth, with a flat dome in its centre supported by 8 an- 
tique marble columns, has a fine collection of antique mar- 
bles, including the famous Lanti Vase, of Parian marble, 

6 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and 6 ft. In height, exclusive of the 
plinth on which it stands. It is of the lotus form, has two 
magnificent handles, and is beautifully sculptured. ITiis 
admirable specimen of ancient art was found among the 
ruins of Harlan’s Villa at Tivoli, of which it had no 
doubt formed a princ^al ornament. Here, also, Is a fine 
cast of the Apollo Belvldere, Westmacott’s statue of 
Psyche, &c. In the W. wing of the edifice is the Templo 
of the Graces, erected in 1818, to receive Canova’s mag- 
nificent group of the Graces, placed on a circular pedes- 
tal In the centre. The library is both extensive and 
valuable ; and at one of its extremities is a room appro- 

R riated to Etruscan antiquities. The stables^ riding- 
ouse,^ tennis-court, &c., are In a detached building, con- 
nected with the mansion by a colonnade, * ra. In length. 
The greenhouse, designed by Sir J. Wyatvllle, is a hand- 
some building 140 ft. in length, and in which, with a 
great variety of valuable plants, are some fine statues. 
The park, 12 m. in circuit, surrounded by a wall 8 ft. In 
height, is beautlftilly diversified, abounding in wood and 
water, and well stocked with deer. {Pari. Rep. s Railway 
Handbook. &e.) 

WOKINGHAM or OAKINGHAM, a market-town 
and par. of England, co. Berks, hund. Sonning, on the 
confines of Windsor Forest, 6* in. S K. Reading. Area 
of par., 8,450 acres. Pop., In l«1, 3,139. The town con- 
sists of several streets, meeting In a central raarket- 
Idace, in which Is the market-house and town- hall. The 
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church. In the perpendicular style,' Is « fine old edifice* 
The living, a perpetual cura^, woi;(h 1264. a yearv Is in the 
gift of — Jacob, Bssp The W^^yans, Baptists, Ac. have 
meeting-hoUses here ; and,' besides Sunday schools, here 
is a free school, with an inoome bf above 45/. a year, at 
which between 30 and 40 boys are instructed on th# 
dras system. Thd aggregate income of the various 
charities in Wokingham kmoupts to nCifrly 530/. a year* 
{Digest qf Charity Reps.) ‘ ‘ * " • 

Aiwut imi. from thiq town is an hospital, under th^ di- 
rection of the l^apeM* Xoippany, London, fciuhdea in 
166i), fbr 16 poor inen .4hd a master. The Inhabs. at** 
Wokingham arjp ^ipMloyed prinQipiI|^ly in weaving silk 
stutfs and gssizcs, in making shoes. The tonvn was 
incorporated by Jrfs. 1., afid is govcrned'by an alderman, 
recorder, 7 burgesses, and otiier officers, cHbsen bn 
Easter Wednesday, who hoid petty seroions^and some 
other courts. Formerly all the courts fpr Windsor 
Forest were held at Wokingham. Markets, Tuesdtyf ; 
fairs, April 23., June if., OcU 11., and Nov. 2., for horses 
and cattle. itParl. Rep^, SfC.)..- ' •. 

WOLF'KNBUTTBL, « town of Germany, duchy ol 
Brunswick, cap. circ., on the Ockes, 8 m. S. Brunswick, 
Pop., 8,500. It was formerly fortified, but its defences 
are now in a ruinous state. It coiisists of the citadel, the 
town-proper, railed Heinrichstadt, and the quarters or 
suburbs of Augustusstadt and Gutteslager. It is well- 
built ; and its streets, which are broad and regular, are 
paved and watered by branches of the Ocker. It has 
several churches worthy of notice ; and a magnificent 
ducal library, comprising not less than 190,000 vols. It 
includes a large collection of bibles, among which is 
the one that belonged to Luther, with autograph notes ^ 
His marriage ring, doctor’s ring, spoon, drinking-glass, 
and one of his many portraits by L. Cranach are also 
preserved here. {Murray's Hanw.) The old castle of 
the lords of Wolfenbiittel has been converted into a 
risen ; and the ducal castle now serves for a factory I It 
as a large workhouse, hospital, -orphan asylum, gyrona- 
sium, and several city schools ; and is the seat of the su- 
perior court of appeal for the states of Brunswick, Woi- 
deck, and Llppe, and of several subordinate courts. It 
has manufactures of lacquered and japanned wares, paper 
hangings, leather, tobacco, &c. : with some trade in corn 
and linen yarn, and 5 annual fairs. Its neighbourhood is 
fertile, but marshy and unhealthy. {Berghaus f Diet. 
Giog.) 

WOLGA or VOLGA (an. Rha), the largest river of 
Europe, through the E. part of which it flows ; its basin 
comprising tlie central part of European Russia, has tlie 
basin of the Dwina to the N., of the Don and Dniepr to 
the .S., and of tlie Oui al, to the E. The Wolga was for- 
merly considered as constituting a part of tlie iKnindary- 
line between Europe and Asia ; but since the limits of 
these continents have been removed to the Caucasus and 
Ibo Oaspian, its basin, with those of its tributaries, lio 
wholly within Europe. From its sourc'^to its mouth its 
length is estimated at about 2,000 m., being about 200 m. 
longer than the Danube. The area of its basin has been 
supposed to include upwards of 636,000 so. m., or consider- 
ably more than twice as much as the basin of the Danube, 
and eight times as much as that of the Rhine. {MUlleft 
Stromsystem der Wolga. 79.) 

The Wolga has its source in a small lake at the W. 
extremity of the gov. Tver, in lat. 57® 10' N., long. 32® 20^ 
F’., 220 m. S.S.E. Petersburg ; on the K. declivity of the 
Valdai plateau, near the source of the S. Dwina, the 
Dniepr, and other large rivers, at nn elevation of 89.5 ft. 
above the level of the sea. {hiUUer. 113.) It flows at first 
.S.E., and afterwards N.K. tnrough the govs, of Tver and 
Jaroslavl ; at Mologa it turns to the E.».E., which direc- 
tion it generally pursues through Jaroslavl, Kostroma, 
Nijnii Novgorod, and Kazan to tlie cdhfluence of the 
Kama, about lat. 65® 8', and long. 49® 80*. Thence- 
forward it runs generally S.S.W. through the govs, of 
Simbirsk and Saratof to Tzaritzin, where It approaches 
within 32 m. of the main stream of the Don, their con- 
fluence being prevented by an intervening chain of hills. 

It then turns again to the S.Fj. through the gov. 
Astrakhan,, and pours itself into the Oufian, on Its 
N.W. side, through an extensive delta by more than 70 
mouths, the W. and largest of these being in lat 46® N., 
and long. 48® E. Throughout its long course It waters, 
with its tributaries, some of the roost productive poi>- 
tions of European Russia and the region which was 
anciently the nucleus of the Russian monarchy. Tver, 
Jaroslavl, Kostroma, Nijnii Novgorod, Simbirsk, Saratof, 
Astrakhan, and several other towns are situated on the 
Wolga; and Kasan is on one of its tributaries witbib 
a short distance of the main stream. 

The principal aflSuents of the Wolga are the Tvertta, 
Mologa, Sheksua, Unja, Vetluga, and Kama, from the 
N. and E., and the Oka and Sura (Vom the W* and 
S. The Kama, which is by far the largest, is, alsoj^be 
last tributary of any consequence which it receives * It 
rises in the gov. of Viptka, about lat. 68® N., long. 
53| B-t and flows with 1 very tortuous course, id firsc 
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. 1>tre^oi),4ofhtn^^e»\Voiga^trAn^ (Toirgorod after a 
courd|>:tlf nearly Its si)aifn.1\ supposed to com* 

prte .i2LOOOs4?m. (MUUer.) It Ital several important 
ailpentt; Tli^gh rapid, it is navigable to Orel not far 
fhirn > its ’tour^. The whters of thd Kama and Oka 
like thfl^ of the Wolga, remarkable for their purity t 
antrall of them are famous for |heir fish. The Wolga 
Isf In fiict, believed to be more prolific of fish than 
any <t)ther Buropetn -river ; imd its fisheries are an 
abundant source of employment and of food. The fish 
usually taken compsise stiirgporf, the roes of which fur. 
nish the caviar, of whjch* vast quantities are sent from 
Astrakhan to all parts of Russia, with salmon, sterlet, 
tench, pike, perch, beluga, tire. The sterlet {acipmser 
itettaini ?), a small kind of stifrgeon, supposed to be pe- 
culiar to the Russian and Siberian rivers, is much prised 
by the Russian epicures. Exclusive of caviar, the ex- 
ports from Astraxhan include large quantities of cured 
fish. {MUlUr, p.627. ; Mod. Trav. xvU.) 

From its abounding with islands, partinilarly in the 
lower part of its course, the breadth of the \Volg.i Is veiy 
variable. At Tver, however, it is nearly 600 feet in 
breadth; at Nijiii Novgorod, after it has received the 
Oka, about a verst, or 1,1200 ft. ; and at Astrakhan it is 
utoaliy m. across. But this is not the case during 
the entire year, for, on the melting of the ice and snow in 
spring, it is subject to great risings, and inundates large 
tracts of the surrounding countiV. 'I’he rise begins in 
April ; its height varies greatly in different places, but 
is greatest in the middle portion of the river’s course. 
At Tver the total rise is about 12 ft. alKtve its sum- 
mer level; at Jaroslavl and Nijnl Novgorod 18 or 20; 
sd Kasan 25 or 30 ; and at Saratof from 30 to 40 ft. ! 
But downwards beyond this point, after which the Wolga 
receives no alRuenc of any consequence, and its bod lie. 
comes more capacious ; the height of its rise gradually 
dimiDisbet, being at Tzaritzin from 25 to 30 ft., anci 
«t Astrakhan only from 6 to 8, or seldom so high m 
12 ft. The time of subsidence also varies considerably 
indifferent parts: at Nijni Novgorod the river is com- 
monly confined again within its bed by the beginning of 
June ; at Kasan not till the middle of the same month ; 
and at Astrakhan it does not diminish to its ordinary 
height till after the summer solstice. According to 
recent discoveArs, the surface of tlie C.aspiaii is 101 ft. 
below the level of the Black Sea, which would give to 
the Wolga (estimating Its course at 2,000 m.) an ave- 
rage descent of about 6'4 inches per mile: from the 

t unction of the Kasan with tlie Wolga. tlie fall of the 
atter, Ilumboidt says, is greater than that of either the 
Amazon or the Nile, and almost as great os that of the 
Oder. (See f»Vqg. jofirw., vill. 126.) Though rather a 
rapid river iPalla*, i. '2.6.), yet, as It runs through a 
flat country, with an immense volume of water, in a 
bed unbroken by cataracts, though not free from sand- 
banks, it is navigable for flat-bottomed boats nearly 
to its scarce. Not far below this point it is connected 
by a canal with the 8. Dwina, establishing a direct 
water communication between the Caspian and the 
Baltic. The Ivanofska Canal, in the gov. of Tula 

i which unites the Upa, a tributary of the Oka, with the 
> 0 ^, opens a communication between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea ; and, ^ means of the VischneJ Volotchok 
Canal, between the Msta and Tvertza rivers, and the 
canal between the Sestraand Istra, in the gov. of Moscow', 
Petersburg and Moscow are directly connected. Other 
canals connect the basin of the Wolga with that of the 
N. Dwloa,*Uie Lake Onega, tec. ; and nowhere else has 
so oxteoslve a system of inland navigation been effected 
bf aitiflcal means, with so little labour. This navi- 
gaUoQ is, however, suspended by the frost for at least 
160 days each year. 

Though the situation of the Wolga, remote from the 
treat marts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, with Its em- 
bouchure in the Caspian, renders H of much less com- 
merclal importance than it would be under other cir- 
cumstances, it it stfii the main artery of Russia, and the 
grand route of the internal traffic of that empire. It has 
been estimated that in the first thirty years of the present 
century, tram 600 to 700 vessels a year eame down the 
Wolga to Astrakhan, while from 300 to 460 sailed from 
thut port to others on the upper course of the river. 
Vitfortimately, it would seem as if the Wolga bad been 
for apme considerable period decreasing in depth ; and 
ft Is said that of late years laao-baiiks have aceumolated' 
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SO much, partleulaiPly between NUni Novgorod and Ka- 
san, that the vessels tadan with salt from Perm, which 
in the early part of^dast centpi^ used to bring cargoes of 
firom 180,000 to 150,000 pounds, caia now only convey 
cargoes of about 90,000 pefunds ; and in the portion of its 
course now referred to, it is navigated with difficulty 

i ven by the two-masted vessels of Astrakhan. (il/tt/2er, 
)as Stromsyttem der fVo/gai Bergfiami Stein%’ Hand- 
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vvui-»iNU«AJW, or WA1-8INGH.4M, a market 
town and par. of England, co. Durham, Darlington 
ward, on the Wear, 12| m. W.S.W. Durham. Area of 
par., 24,780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,239. The town is 
pleasantly situated, but irregularly built. The church is 
an ancient structure, with a beautiful font of Weardalc 
marble. The living, a valuable rectory worth 791/. a 
year nett, is in the gift of the Bishop of Durham. The 
remains of an old manor-house, belonging to the former 
bishops, and enclosed by a moat, are near the church. 
The grammar-school, founded In 1612, with an income of 
above 65/. a year, besides 30 pay scholars, supplier gratis 
instruction to 26 boys, in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the classics. Here, also, are several other schools, 
and endowments for the poor not receiving parochial re. 
lief. The inhabs. are principally employed m the manufac- 
ture of linen and woollen cloths, tools and agricultural 
implements ; or in the coal, lead, and limestone works in 
the vicinity. Petty sessions are held weekly; and a 
court-leet twice a year, at which debts of 40 .y. are re- 
eoverabic. Markets on Tuesdays: fairs. May 12. ami 
Oct. 2. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, a pari, bor., market-town, 
and par. of England, co. Stafford, hiind. Seisdon, in one 
of the principal iron manufacturing districts, and at tiie 
junction of six principal roads, 13 m. N.W. BirmiiiK’- 
ham. The par., which is of great extent, comprises 6 
townships, 4 of which, including the towns of Bilston 
and Wiilenhall, with the adjoining par. of Sedgeley, are 
Included in the pari. lK)r. ; the area of which amounts to 
16,630 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 67,614, of whom 
21,732 of do, belonged to Wolverhampton town.ship. 
Pop. of the batter, in 1841, 36,189. Wolverhampton 
stands on an eminence commanding fine views of tiio 
surrounding county, and though irregularly laid out, is 
not ill-buiit ; but, from the many furnaces and forges in 
the town and neighbourtnxxi it has a blackened ap|)cnr- 
ancc. There are some good modern residences In ti'.e 
suburbs. Four of the principal streets diverge from the 
market-place. The town is well lighted, partially paved, 
and supplied with water from wells sunk in the ro<*k on 
u is built. 


which It is built. The collegiate church of St. Peter, on 
the most elevated position in the town, Is a large cruci- 
form structure, chiefly In the p|rpendicular, but partly, 
also, in the decorated and early English styles. It has 
a tower, the upper part of which Is late perpendicular, 
and a much finer composition than the other portions of 
the church. The chancel is modern ; the nave has a rich 
stone pulpit, and in the churchyard is a rudely sculp- 
tured cross, much defaced by time. {HieJnuan.) This 
church was formerly consideretl one of the king’s free 
chapels, and was attached, by Edward IV., to the (ie.invi‘y 
of Windsor. The living, a vicarage worth 193/. a ye.tr, i.s 
in the gift of the Dean of W’indsor. St. John’s church, 
a handsome stone edifice, on the S. side of the town, 
erected by subscription, in 1761, is a curacy worth 290/. a 
year. In tlio gift of the EarLof Stamford. St. George’s, 
a building, of Grecian architecture, and St. Paul’s, a 
Gothic structure, are corop.vatively recent, and 2 other 
churches are now (1842) in the course of being erected. 
Besides a Rom. Cath. chapel, there arc several Dissent- 
ing meeting-houses, to all of which, os well as to the 
churches, well attended Sunday schools are attaclied. 
The free grammar-school, founded by Sir Stephen Jen- 
nings, a native of the town, who was lord mayor of Lon- 
don, in 1668, has an endowment yielding about 1 , 200 /. a 
year. It Is managed by 40 trustees, who allow the 
head master 500/. a year. It is open to all boys of the 
par., and Is, at present, (1842) attended by about 140 
pupils. Sir W. Congreve and Abernethy, Itie surgeon, 
were educated at this school. Besides a blue-coat cha- 
rity, for 36 boys and 30 girls, of very ancient foundation, 
with an Income of 24()/. a year, there are national and 
British schuols ; and considerable funds exist for distri- 
bution among the poor. A dispensary was established, in 
1821, for which an eligible building was erected in 182b, 
and, In 1813, a unlon-imll, for grintflng corn for the jwor 
at a cheap rate, was built by snares at a cost of 
Wolverhampton has also a public news-room with an 
extensive library, assembly and concert-rooms, and me- 
chanics' institute. W. of the town Is a fine race-course, 
with a grand stand, where races take place .*" 

August. 'Two weekly nawspaperi are published In tjio 
town. Most departments of the b*>’dW8re insnufacturc, 
excepting cutlery, are carried on here and In the 
cent town of Bilston and tbe district. 
has been long celebrated for her locks, of which she a - 
most eadailvely engrossed ^e manufacture down to 
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^ofinpftlraUvely late period. ' At present, howerer, the 
most expenstre and best locks iire mado in the metro- 
polis, and the lock trade ifi also eavried orf in Birraing- 
<ham ; but this to«rn still enjoys the largest share of the 
t)usifiess. Probably, however, the manqfactnre of ja- 
panned ware and tinned plates may l)e regarded as her 
staple business ; and in uddltion sl)e furnishes carpenters* 
tools, ^ies, screws, hinges, steel mills, machinery, -&c. 
Immense quantities of nails are made in the surrounding 
villages. 

Wolverhampton, Bilston, and the other places within 
the limits of the pari, bor., are wholly indebted for their 
rapid rise and large pop. to the facilities they enjoy for 
carrying on the iron trade. In the vicinity are all but 
inexnaiistibie mines of co.nl and ironstone, tne main bed 
of coal being 30 ft. thick, with strata of ironstone above 
and below I The district lias also the farther advantage 
of being connected by numerous canals, with all the 
great shipping ports pf the empire. Under such circum- 
stances, we not be surprised at the rapid prom’ess 
it hifii mado since 1772, when there was only one mast 
furnace at Bilston! whereas, in 1842, there are in the 
pari. bor. no fewer than 5.5 blast furnaces, capable of pro- 
ducing more than 4,000 tons of iron a week ! Indeed, 
the whole country to the & and K. of the town is covered 
with furnaces, forges, rolling mills, foundries, ironstone 
and coal pits ; and though the trade be at present (1842) 
much depressed, tiiere being about 24 furnaces out of 
blast, the advantages c^njoyed by the district are such as 
can hardly fail to insure its prosperity. 

The Urand Junction Railway nas a station 1 m, E. of 
the town, and here tlie line attains its greatest elevation 
of 410 ft. above the sea level. The Birmingham, Staf- 
fordshire and Worcestershire, and Birmingham and Li- 
verpool canals, unite about 1 m. N. from the town, 
affording, as already stated, a ready communication with 
all parts of the kingdom. The Wolverhampton and Staf- 
fordsliire Banking Company, established in 1831, has its 
office in this town. 

The towui Is under the jurisdiction of the co. magis- 
trates, but is locally governed by two constaliles and 
other officers, chosen at an annual manorial court. 
I'etty sessions for the hand, are held iiere, and a court 
of ri^quests monthly for debts under ftl. 

The Reform Act conferred on Wolverhampton, Bilston, 
and the district included within the pari, bor., the im- 

{ (ortant privilege of sending 2 mems. to the 11. of C. 
teg. electors, in 1839*40, 2,643. 

'i‘he new poor law was introduced here in 1836, when 
Uie townships of W. Hampton, Bilston, W'illenhall, and 
Wodnesfleld were formed into thc“ W. Hampton Union.” 
The pop. of these townships amounted, in 1831 , to 46,931 ; 
and in 1841, to 68,l8Sw A superior and spacious ** Union 
liouse” has been late* erected. 

Though of great antiquity, the earliest records of 
Wolverhampton date only from the end of the lOih cen- 
tury, when Wiilfruna, ducliessof Northampton, founded 
a monastery here, of which, however, there are now no 
remains. A fire, wliich continued for five days, de- 
stroyed the greater part of the town in 1590, 

Market days, Wednesday and Saturday ;«fair8, July 
10th, 1 1th, and 12th, for cattle and various merchandise. 
(Pari. Pep. ; J*riv. 

WOOD BRIDGE, a market town, par., and river-port 
of England, co. Suffolk, on the Deben, 8 m. from the 
sea, and 74 m. E.N.E. Ipswich. Area of par. 1,650 acres. 
Pop. of do., in 1831, 4,769. The town is on the slope of 
a hill, and consists of two principal streets, an open 
space called Market Hill, and some narrow thorough- 
fares : it has many good houses, and is tolerably well 
paved and lighted. In the centre of the Market Hill Is 
the sessions nouse, a brick edifice, in the lower part of 
which the corn market Is held. The church, a noble 
edifice, said to date from the time of Edw. HI., consists 
of a nave, chancel, and two side aisles, the roofs of which 
are supported by 14 tine slender pillars ; Its outer walls 
are constructed of black flints, apd it has a square tower 
108 ft. in height. On its .S. side was anciently an Augus- 
tine priory^ founded by one of the Rous family in the 
12th century. The living, a perpetual curacy, worth 
439/. a year, is in the gift of the Rev. T. Salmon. Here, 
also, is a free grammar school for 10 boys, sons of the 

n rer Inhahs. of the town, who are to be Instructed in 
in and Greek, and fitted for the university; with 
national, Lancastrian, and Sunday schools. Almshouses 
4br 12 poor men and 3 women, founded and endowed In 
1587, had, in 1825, an income of 670/. a year ; but as this 
income was derh’ed frpm a lease of property In Clerk- 
enwell, in the city of London, entered into about 60 
years previously, and then about to expire, it Is now 
probably much greater. The income of tne town lands 
Is chiefly applied to parochial repairs, &c. A small theatre 
was erected in 1813. , ^ 

Woodbridge Is a member of the port of Yarmouth, 
and the Deben being navigable thus far, for vessels of 
120 tons, It has a considerable trade with London, Hull, 
Newcastle, &c., exporting coirn, flour, and malt, andim- 
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Included omy 'k pdttion of the town ; but th# jnoderti 
pari. bor. includel me Wliole ef the hitter, with ^district ' 
extending about 4 m. on . every side, ct^prislHg sefilral 
adjacent villager and hamlets, and havings an area of 
21,640 acres, and a pop.^^ in 1831, of 7,85^ This is a 
clean, well built, country tpyvn ; the stn^ts ar9 vfell 
paved, and well kepf, and. many of the houses, wMch 
are mostly of stone, are of aumpeifor class ; buMt has, 
notwithstanding, a dull and inanimated appearance, and 
is not prosperous. The chtfrch is a handsome structure, 
partly rebuilt in 1785, when astower was added to its W. 
extremity. I'he living 1$ a duracy annexed to the 
rectory of Blndon, worth 329/. a year, and in the gift of 
the Duke of Marlborough. Herp, also, are places of 
worship for Baptists and Wesleyans. The town hall, 
erected in 1766, at the expense of the then Duke of 
Marlborough, has under it the market place. A free 
grammar school, founded In 15S5, affords instruction 
to about 20 boys ; but the endowment for its support is 
small, and the master’s sal’ary of 30/. a year, is partly 
made up by the corporation ; it has, besides, an en- 
dowed school, with an income of 75/. a year, in which 
24 children are educated, partially clothed, and appren- 
ticed, with alms-houses for widows, and several minor 
charities. 

Woodstock had formerly a considerable manufacture 
of polished steel articles, much esteemed for their deli- 
cate workmanship^; but this business is now nearly or 
wholly extinct. The manufacture of doe-skin gloves, 
which was introduced at a later date, is now almost 
the only branch of industry carried on in the town. 

In 1835, upwards of 1,200 hands, mostly women and 
girls, were employed in this manufacture in Woodstock 
and its vicinity, who were supposed to produce about 
500 pairs of gloves per week. But this branch has, 
also, declined in the interval, principally, as is under- 
stood, in consequence of the substitution of thread and 
cotton for leather gloves ; and In consequence of this 
decline, and of the embarrassed situation of the Marl- 
borough family, the prosperity and population of the 
town have both fallen off. 

'I'he bor. received its present charter of incorporation . 
from Henry VI. ; but that by which it has been latterly 
governed nates from the 16th of Chtrles H., the cor- 
porate body, consisting of a mayor, 4 other aldermen, a 
high steward, recorder, and other officers. 7'he annual 
court leet or sessions, granted to the bor. by charter, 
has been discontinued since 1829 ; but petty sessions, 
and a court of record are opened monthly. The bor. 
has no gaol, but a small lock-up house. 

Woodstock was a bor. by prescription previously to 
its incorporation, and returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
from the 13th of Elizabeth down to the passing of the 
Reform Act, which deprived it of 1 mem., at the same 
time that the boundary of the pari. bor. was altered, as 
already stated. Previously to the Reform Act the fran- 
chise was vested in the mayor, aldermen, and fteemen 
of the bor. ; but substantially, and in fact, it was a nomi- 
nation bor., belonging to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Keg. electors, in 1839-40,369. Market day, Tuesday; 
fairs, seven time* a year, chiefly for cattle, horses, 
cheese, and hardware. 

Old Woodstock stood in a low situation a little N. of 
the town, on the Glyme, and has now only a few houses 
and one ancient mansion. Woodstock was long a royal 
residence. A palace, or manor-house, on the K. bank 
of the Glyme, was the residence of Henif II., and the 
scene of some of the adventures of the fair Rosamond ; 
but all traces of this building have long since disappeared. 
Edward I. held, in 1275, a parliament at Woooitoek; 
and it also was the birth-place of his second son Edmund, 
and of the eldest son of Edward III., the illustrious 
Black Prince. It was subsequently inhabited by several 
of our monarchs ; and Elizabeth was for a while imijrl- 
soned here. But every part of this more recent 
has also been pulled down. 

Chaucer, the great improver of the English language 
and versification, is supposed by many to have been a 
native of Woodstock ; where, it is alleged, he first laer 
the light In 1328. At all events he frequently resided in 
the town ; and some traces still exist of the housO 
he occupied. 

At present Woodstock derives its whole imponance 
from its being in the immediate vicinity of Biewheim 
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^WOOl^E^a mdtkw town, and par. of^ngland, co. 
NoVtlittnlberlaiid. Glendale ward, on the ^declivity of 
•tlid l^^rlot hitb. 43 m. I7.N.W. Newcastle. Area of 
mtfw 4,€2inicres; in 1831,141^. The town is of high 
%ldgulty, and at hoe period wat« good deal resorted to by 


Itwufbts of several streets branching from 

El fluobet-pace, ahd has a pjuldic library, mechanics* 1n> 
im^ oisaensary.and fhany dissenting places of worship. 
leeQuren Is a neat but plain building,.erected about 

i mfcidleof last century: the living, a vicarage worth 
.htefrjs in the gift of‘*the Bishop ofrDurham. A 
flee Whcrol,. with a small endowment, is the only charity 
. imntloned as existing here. Courts leet and baron are 
. held annually by the lord of the manor. In the neigh- 
bpnrbood are tne ve^^es of ancient encampments. At 
Homildon, about 3 rnr^om the town is a pillar, erected 
to commemorate, the total defeat, in 1403, of an army of 
13,000 Scotchmen, under Earl Douglas, by Uie forces 
of the Earls Percy and. March. Markets on Thursdays 
■ fiUrs, May 4th, Oct. 37th, and Whit Tuesday. 

WOOL. WICH, a pari, bor., market, and soa-port town 
of E^land, co. Kent, on the S. bank of the Thames, 
7 m. Ef. London, and ^ m. E. Greenwich. Pop. in 18:il, 
17 , 661 . The older parts of the town, near the river, have 
narrow streets,and are mean, dirty, and badly built, with 
but little protf^ct of being much improved ; but in the 
jBoremodem portions, tindespcciolly between the old town 
and the barracks, the streets and houses are of an im- 

E rored and far more respectable description. Woolwich, 
oweter, derives its entire importance from its dock- 

J ard, arsenal, and other great naval and military esta- 
llshments ; and is principally inhabited by individuals 
dependent upon or connected with them. The church 
in a conspicuous situation, with a tower at the W. end, 
was rebuilt towards the middle of the lust century. 'J’he 
living, a valufibie rectory, worth 740f. a-yeat nett, is in 
the ipft of the Bishop of Kochester. Besides the church, 
Womwich has an Ordnance chai>cl on the road to Plum* 
•lead, a chapel in tlio barracks, a proprietary episcopal 
church near the arsenal, a Scotch church, and various 
nseeting- houses for different classes of dissenters. The 
charitable institutions comprise an alms-house for .') poor 
widows, endowed, in 1560, by Sir Martin Bowes, lord 
mayor of London, and two charity schools, one for 30 
girls, and one foa educating, clotiiing, and aiiprenticing 
poor orphan boys, sons of such shipwrights as nave served 
their apprenticeship in the dock'j'ard ; and national and 
ocher public schools have been established, in wltich about 
900 children are daily instructed, exclusive of the Sunday 
schools attached to the parish church and the dissenting 
chapels, where upwards of 2,000 children are taught. 
AniMg the places of amusement is a small theatre. A 
mineru spring on the N. of the common possesses 
valas^e medicinal properties. 

Dock-yard. This, though not the most extensive, is 
the most ancient royal dock-yard in the kingdom. Some 
uncertainty exists as to the precise date, but it is be. 
Iteved to have been establish^ as early as 1013 ; and it 
if oerUin that it was placed upon a permanent footing 
In the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. It pre- 
aenCs a frontage to the river of nearly 4,000 ft., but is of 
irr^iular breadth. It has been, of late years, greatly 
improved and extended, and contains at present about 
55 acres; but it is in contemplation to increase it to 
about 6S acres. It has 6 building slips : 2 for first-rates, 

3 for Hne-of-baUle sblpt’ of inferior size, and 2 fur 
imaller ships. 

Although %ome very large ships have been built in 
tbif dock-yard at diflerent periods, smb as the Iloyal 
George (lost at Spithead), the Nelson in 1814, and the 
Traflugar in 1841, yet eonsiderable disadvantages are 
felt to the constructing of such ships from the shallow. 
Deu of tlM water and the accumulation of mud In the 
river ; and It has. In consequence, been determined to 
build Ae largest class of men-of-war in the other dock- 
yard, and to make this the principal yard for steam ships 
oeloogliig to the rural navy. With this intention a 
Ikctory was built In 1839, consisting of 3 ranges of hand- 
•ome apd sobstantlal buildings, each 4 to feet in length 
by 9$ In breadth, for the manufacture of steam-enginei 
and boUert. The factory contains a foundry and forges, 
with fon-blowing machines for tiie furnaces, and a 
▼ariMf of machiues for punching, shearing, plate-bend- 
tef, drOU og, boring, planing, turning, shaping, bolt- 
tkOPywMtgp Jkc. Ac. The ma^umry has been made by 


iBWiClf. 

the nuptl in tlie kingdom, and 

embodteK Uijf ajfthe improvements of the last 
twenty ydiWfdMkAXqfkl selection and adaptatiem re- 
flecting IraiufK|lwl 7 ' 5 m (he chief engipeer. 

The movinspowsTof tife factory is a steam-engine of 
90 horse-bow^' .Another building is to be immediately 
erected, at l^n e:il^Dse of 14,MxM., i»2 ft. In length by CO 
ft. In breadth, with a chimney 190 ft. In lieigho, into 
which all the fllies of the factory will be led. This 
addition will give the meant of doubling the work per- 
formed, and will, it is expected, enable the Admiralty to 
furnish the wnole of the steam-ships with the necessary 
machinery. 

There is at present an outer basin, comprising an area 
of 1 30,000 sq. ft., in which ten or a dozen steam-ships of 
difb^rent sizes may conveniently lie. An inner basm of 
160,000 sq. ft. area, on the site of the Mast Pond, is also 
in a forward state of construction, and when completed 
will allow two first-class steam-ships to lie alongside the 
factory and be simultaneously fitted with their engines, 
boilers, and other machinery. A magnificent doc^, en- 
tirely composed of massive blocks of granite, has lately 
been built, capable of receiving a I30-gun-8hip ; a second 
is nearly comrpletcd, and it is proposed fyp construct two 
similar docks for steam-ships, making fOOr in all. 

The sraithery, coustructoa by the late Mr. Rennie, is 
on a very grand scale, and is suitable for the forging of 
the largest anchors, and other heavy articles. It con- 
tains 37 forges, with 3 lift hammers weighing 4^ tons 
each, and 3 tilt hammers of 18 cwt. each ; there are also 
3 air and 2 blast furnaces, with a blasting apparatus of a 
very scientific. description. There are two steam engines 
in the smithery, one of 20 and another of 14 horse-power. 
The anchors are tested by a powerAil hydraulic machine, 
made by Bramah, capable of applying a pressure of 
100 tons. The pitch and tar vault is constructed so as 
to admit of its easy inundation In case of fire. The 
ships now (1842) building aro the Royal Albert, 120; 
Boscawen, 70 j Chichester, 50; Amphlon, 86 guns ; with 
2 steam-ships. Frames are in preparation for the Han- 
nibal of 90 guns, a brig, and 2 steam-ships. 

The number of workmen of all kinds employed amounts 
at present (1842) to 1,300, exclusive of about 700 con- 
victs, landed daily from tlie Warrior hulk, moored off 
the yard, who are generally employed in the most la- 
borious occupations. 

The mast bouses, roast slip, mastponds, warehouses, 
Ac., are all on a very extensive scale, and the whole is 
thoroughly organised and in the most cfficietit state. A 
large ro|M»ry was formerly attached to the dock-yard, but, 
its situation not admitting of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, it has been abaudoned, the buildings Eerno\ed, 
and the site built upon. 

Arsenal . — Woolwich is the hem quarters of the Ord- 
nance military corps, viz., the Royal Horse and Foot Ar- 
tillery, the Royal Sappers and Miners, Ac. ; and it is also 
the principal establishment in the kingdom for the provi- 
sion of warlike materiel for the navy and army. The Itoy.'il 
Arsenal, formerly called the Warren, admirably situated 
on the B. side of*^ the town, appears to have been used as 
a giin-whyf and powder magazine from about the middle 
of the 17tn century ; but it was not until the removal of 
the foundry from Moorficlds, in 1720, that it began to as- 
sume the Importance it has since attained. It comprises 
within its boundaries about 1 10 acres, or, including a part 
of the Plumsteod marshes, used as a review and prac- 
tising ground, from which it is separated by a canal 
communicating with the Thames, it may extend over 
nearly 300 acres. The following arc the principal de- 
partments into which it is divided; — Ist The JtoyfU 
Brats Foundry, erected by Sir John Vanburgh In 1719, 
on A site chosen by a young Swiss named Schalch, under 
whose direction the foundry bad been placed on Us re- 
moval from I.ondon. In it are now cast all the brass 
ordnance used In the service. It contains 8 ftiriiaccs, the 
largest capable of melting 16 tons of metal, sufficient for 
about twelve 24-pounderi; with accommodation for 
making moulds, boring, turning, and polishing the guns. 
Iron guns are also bonra up from smaller to latter cali- 
bres} these, however, are not made by the Board of 
Ordnance, but are supplied by private manufacturers. 
In 1809, 885 guns were cast In the foundry, which appears 
to be the highest number cast in one year. The statue 
for the Duke of York’s monument was cast here. Horse 

E ower has hitfierto been uie.d» but a steam-engine of 12 
or se -power has recently been erected. In this depart- 
ment, which is under the inspector of artillery, all guns 
are proved before being used. ^ . 

2nd. The Royal Laboratory, in which every kind of 
ammunition, viz. ball and blank cartridge, Ac., is made 
up ; Congreve and other rockets, grenade* and fireworks 
manufactured ; shells and spherical caie-ihot, or Shrsp- 
nell shells, filled, Ac. A machine, invented by Napier, 
for making musket and pistol balls by compression, l»w 
been lately Introduced, which acts with great ease ana 
rapidity, and seems to be far preferable to the old mode 
of catting. Porcufiion caps for tlie amice have also, 



xvithln tho last two ^art, in Uic 

lalM)ratory ; the ^ftion or Ih^ for 

filling and finishing the cfips 

and performs its work witiv safety, 

one man and fourdmys being, .witn Iftct^lstaace, able to 
fill and complete 150,000 caps a diQrT Alllj^s machinery 
is^ however, at present wgi'ked by hand.* Two model 
rooms are attached (o this department, containing speci. 
mens df every firework used in war, and many other in> 
terestiug objects. ' 

drd. The roi/al carriage department ift which every 
kind of ship and land gun carriage is made and repaired ; 
with traversing platforms, ammunition waggons, carts, 
&c. Copper-lined powder-cases arc also made. The sheets 
of copper are tinned instantly, on both sides, by a process 
displaying much ingenuity, the invention of one of the 
working tinmen emj^doyed here, sunerst'ding a tedious 
and unwholesome o^ration before in use, and efiVeting 
a considerable annual saving. This establishment con- 
tains a planing machine, invented by Bramah, set up in 
180(), with apparatus for various operations in turning of 
wood and metal, worked by a steam-engitfe of 12 horse- 
power. Here is also a saw-mill, by Sir J. Bruncll, set 
up in 1812, containing 6 frames of saws, wrought by a 
steam-engine of 20 horse-power. The smithy ha^ about 
20 forges. 

Tlie works in the manufacturing departments of 
the arsenal are in a perfectly efficient state ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the machinery, except for percussion 
caps and musket balls, docs not seem to bo or the most 
motiern or scientific kind. The separation of the de- 
partments under different authorities appears also to be 
in some degree adverse to the more general Employment 
of steam pow«r, except at an increased expense, thus 
leaving more to be effected by manual labour than 
would be requisite if a system of greater concentration 
and combination were adopted. I 

4th. The guns, which are arranged in the open air, com- 
prise complete field and battering trains, mortar^, how- I 
itzers, carronades, &c., with the guns belonging to many 
of the sliips of war out of commission, numbering, in 
the whole, about 3,000 pieces of brass, and 19,000 plcjces 
of iron ordnance, of 200 different varieties. The shot 
and shells, arranged in pyramidal plle.s, amount to nearly 
2,000,000 in nund)er. These, as well as every other 
description of store requlretl for naval or military cqulp- 
im'iit, are kept in constant readiness, under the charge 
<»f the storekeeper's department. The various piles of 
brick buildings containing these articles, or apper- 
taining to the departments before enumerated, are con- 
structed on the grandest scale ; and are as complete and 
efficient as can well be imagin<^. Tliere are two buitSy 
one withln'the arsenal and the other in the marshes, for 
the practice and proof o^ordnance ; but, as the shot fre- 
quently cross the river, the service is liable to constant 
and serious interruptions from the passing of ships. A 
new practice range of nearly 3 ra. extent, towards Erith, 
is therefore in course of formation, which will be free 
from the inconveniences now experienced ; and will be- 
sides allow of the practice, at long ranees, of the new 
heavy guns (42 to 84 pounders), on Mouk’s and Millar’s 
principles. 

The number of artificers, labourers, and boys employed 
in the various departments of the arsenal may amount j 
to about 700, exclusive of the convicts belonging to tho 
Justitia hulk, stationed on the river, opposite to the 
arsenal, amounting to about 300. 

The Royal Military Academy, an institution that has 
considerably raised the professional character of the 
corps of Royal Engineers and the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery was founded in 1719, but was not finally ar- 
ranged until 1741. Tlie establishment, which has varied 
at dififerent periods, has at present 165 pupils, termed 
gentlemen cadets. It Is under the direction ol the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance for the time being, and 
has a lieutenant-governor, inspector, and other officers. 
For the literary department, there is a professor of ma- 
thematics, and 23 other professors and masters for ma- 
thematics, fortification, plan-drawing, surveying, che- 
mistry, landscape-drawing, German, French, History, 
Ge^raphy, Ac. The academy has numbered amongst Its 
professors several eminent men, among whom may be 
specified Mr. Thomas Simpson, Dr. Hutton, author of 
the Mathematical Dictionary and other valuable works, 
Mr. Bonnycastle, Dr. Olyntbus Gregory, &c. The esta- 
blishment formerly cost the public 8,000/. or 10,000/. per 
annum, fot half tho number of cadets now educated ; but 
for several years past it has been conducted upon a self- 
supporting principle ; and with a much enlarged and a 
more efficient establlshroont, it now nearly maintains 
itself. The scale of payments to be made by the friends 
of cadets it as follows : — 


Sons of noUemen snd private gentlsmen, not being officers 
of the army or navy 

Rons of ^niirals, and generals wHh ivgtmeMS 
Sons of generals without regltnents 
VOh. If, 
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ndcofendb 

•' ' ■ ' 

the above 

ran*# - - - - » 40 

8<nis of offiom who hare died In the mrvioe, s nd whose 
families are in pecuniary distress • 0 ^ 

The sons of civil officers of tho army and ordnance aro 
admitted upon payment of the sums required from mili- 
tary officers of corresponding ranks, ^ 

The cadets receive an annual allowaace pf 45/. 12«. (fd. 
which is considered sufficient to sapj^ every noccssaiy- 
article except linen. The educatibn Is excellent j tho 
standard having been much raised. of late: when the 
course is completed, the cadets, if found duly duaUfied, 
receive commissions in the Roy'a| Engineers or Eoyol ‘ 
Artillery, according to tNNr merit. • ■ -/ 

The academy, formerly within thearfonal; was reihp^etf" 
in 1 806 to a fine building on .the upper epd of theLcpmraon), ■ . . 
about 1 m. S. from the town. This edifice, ‘whjbh was . ' 
built by Wyatt, consists of a centre and 2 wlugS, linit^ ^ 
by corridors, with a range Of building behind, containing 
the hall, servants* offices, &c. The centre fortss a qu»i.- , 
drangle, with octagonal towers at the angles ; and, bcsKleg* ' 
a variety of other apartments, contains tho four teaching* 
rooms or academies, as they aro termed. 1'he wings 
contain tho apartments for the cadets and chief officers. 
The building, which is about 200 yirds, in length, is or 
brick, stuccoed over. # 

Tho barracks, erected for the accommodation of the 
Royal Artillery at different periods^om 1783 to 1810, ifre, 
situated on the N. brow of tho common, and form a most* 
extensive pile of building, calculated to accommo<late 
3,000 officers and men, and 1.200 horses. The principal 
front, 340 yards In length, consists of six ranges of brick 
building. I'he entr.ance consists of a handsome gateway, 
with Doric columns and military trophies. Exclusive of* 
other apartments, this noble building contains a library 
and reading-room for the officers, a mess room, a guard 
room, a chapel capable of accommodating 1000 persons. 
&c. At a little distance from the back part of the chapel 
is a riding-school, on the model of an ancient temple. 

The barracks for the corps of Royal Sappers and Miners 
arc a short distance to the N.E. of the artillery barracks ; 
they are constructed for 260 men. 

The parade is in front of tho barracks; and the open 
space on the common affords sufficient room for exer- 
cising the soldiers in tho throwing of shells, and ball- 
firing. On the E. side of the barracks, on the descent 
leading to the arsenal, is the ordnance hospital, an exten- 
sive edifice, calculated to accommodate about 600 patients. 

It has a-valuuble library and museum. Several detached • 
buildings, for the use of the artillery, have also b^n 
raised on different parts of the common ; among which is 
a veterinary hosnital for the horse brigade, with stalls for 
66 sick horses. A division of the Royal Marines have .also 
barracks and an hospital at Woolwich. # 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting establishment 
at Woolwich is tlie Repository, on the S.W. side of the 
barrack-field, for the reception of models of different 
fortified places, ships, warlike instruments and machines 
of all kinds, trophies taken in war, Ac. The collection, 
which is alike extensive .md valuable, is partly contained 
in the Rotunda, a circular apartment 115 ft. in diameter, 
originally erected by George IV. in Carlton Gardens, 
for the entertainment of the allied sovereigns when on a 
I visit to this country iu 1814. Near the Repository has 
lately been erected an Observatory for the use of tim 
officers, containing a telescope and other philosophicaP 
instruments, and a museum. 

Tho parish of Woolwich is governed, under a Ioc.il 
act, by 30 commissioners, chosen by tho parishioners, 
besides the rector and churchwardens. The Reform Act 
constituted Woolwicli a portion of the pari. bor. of 
Greenwich (which see.) Petty sessions are held here by 
the CO. magistrates on Mondays and Fridays, and a court 
of requests for tiie adjudication of claims under 5/. every 
alternate Friday. Market days,* Wednesd^s, Fridays, 
and Saturdays. {Part. Hep. and Private It^ormatiimy 
obtained from the best sources . ) • 

WOO TTON BASSETT, a mun. bor., market-town, 
and par. of England, co. Wilts, hund. Kingsbridge, 78 m. 
W. liondon. Area of the par., 4,380 acres. Pop. of do., 
in 1831, 1,896. The town, which stands on a hill, consists 
almost wholly of one street, about in length, and 
tolerably well built, in the centre of which is the town- 
hail. 'The par. church is an old huilding, in the mixed 
style ; the living, a vicarage worth 4CI/. a year, is in the 

f ift of the Earl of Clarendon. It has, .ilso, a chapel for 
ndependents ; a free school, founded In 1688, affording 
instruction to about 20 children ; with charity and Sun- 
day schools. It has no manufactures of any kind ; amt 
would hardly, indeed, have been worth notice, but for 
the circumstance of its having returned 2 mems. to thu 
H. pf C. from the 25th of Henry VI. down to the peas- . 
ing of the Reform Act, bjL which It was dlsfrancblaed. 

It was reckoned too incon^erable to be included in the 

s O 


Roes of captains and ccihmisndehi In the n4Vy» a 
•and/egitpentfll field officers of the army • 
Hpna OT all offiecra of the navy and anyiy under 
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provitioni of the Municipal Reform Act. (Mnn. Coty. 
Appendix i l^rivatB It^rmation,) 
^OTTON.UNDKR.ftDGK, a mnrket-town and 

K r. of England, co. Gloucester, hund. Berkeley, on 
e declivity of a hill, as its name implies, 17 m. S. by W. 
GlOupester. Area of par., 4,890 acres. Pop. of do., in 
1831, A482; of the town only, 5,004. The latter, tra- 
Tersed by a small stream, on which are several cloth 
mliU, consists principally of 2 well-built parallel streets. 
The church, which is large and handsome, has some 
curious old monuments. The living, a vicarage, worth 
112f. a 3^ar, is in the gift of the dean and chapter of 
Oxford. The grammar-school, founded in the 8th o' 
Richard II., and revived in the time of James I. had, at 
the dale of last Inquiry, an income of 376/. 12*. a year: ii 
supports 10 foundation scholars and is free to all other 
boys born in, or inhabiting Woton and North* Nible)'. 
The boys are instructed in writing and accounts, and are 
“ to use no language in the school but Latin.” Tht 
Blue-coat school, established in 1693, has an income oi 
9^1/. a year ; the general hospital, for 12 almspeople, has 
a clear income of 346/. a year ; and Perry’s hospital, also 
for 12 persons, an income of nearly 170/. a }:ear. ’I'he 
aggregate amotint of the public enilowraents in the par. 
reached, at the period referred to above, 1,130/. a year. 

( Digest <\f Charity Heps. ) Wotton under- Edge is a bor. 
by prescription, bu^ has no extant charter : its corpora- 
tion, consisting of a mayor and 12 aldermen, elected at 
an annual court-leet, has no municipal functions, re- 
venues, or eraoinmonts. 'I’he inhabs. of tlie town and 
»«itrrounding district #rc chiefly occupied in the weaving 
of w«>oilen cloth. In 1838, there were in the par. .5 
woollen mills, wrought principally by steam, employ- 
ing, in all, 182 hands {Mills and Factories' ltetH>rt)\ 
besides which, there were matiy looms wrought by the 
weavers in their own Itouses. Petty sessions for the 
hund. are held in Wotton. Markets on Fridays ; fairs. 
Sept. 25tb. for cattle and cheese. {Part. Peps.., f(C.) 

wORCKSTRK, an inland co. of Hngland, having a 
very irregular outline and several detached portions, is 
bounded on the N. by the cos, of Salop and Stafford, W. 
by Hereford, S. by Gloucester, and K. by Warwick. 
Area, 462,720 acres, of which about 400,100 are supposed 
to be arable, meadow, and pasture, riiis is an extremely 
beautiful and well-watered co. It is traversed from N. 
to S. by the Severn, and In n.irt, also, bv its linporUnt 
tributaries the Avon from the E.,and the Tc*me from tite 
W. Surface finely diversified : tbo .Malvern hills divide 
the S. W. part of the co. from Ilcrefordsltire ; the Uredon 
hilts, to the S. of Pershorc, have an elevation of nearly 
900 ft. ; and there are some conslder.thle hills on its N. 
frontier between Hales-Owen and Bromsgrove. The 
vales of Worcester and Kvesham, or ratlier of the 
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The city and old imm. bor., comprising 220 acres, con- 
stitute about l-4th paW of the modern pan. and mun. bar., 
which had, lb 1831, a pop. of 26,806; but the pop. of 
the modern pari. bor. in 1841, has not yet been stated. 

Worcester is finely situated on the E. bank of the 
river, In a fertile and beautiful country ; and is one of 
the best built, handsomest towns in the kingdom, having 
every apt>eurance of wealth and respectability. ” Tho 
main streets are wide, well paved, and lighted w'rth gas j 
the centr.al street, which traverses tlte city from N. to 
S.. is of coiislflerable length, an<l kept particularly clean 
and neat. A considcrablo extent of ground comprised 
iiHtho suliurbs is unoccupied by houses, and consists 
irinclpally of gardens and mo.idows. It is proljable, 
lowever, that a great portion of it will, in process of 
time, form the site of new buiUlings. On tlie H. side of 
tho canal tlie number of liouses is rapidly increasing ; 
and it appears probable, that the area included within 
tho new boundary to the N. will he gradually filled up 
by villa n'sidences. T>) the N., both within and beyond 
the Boundary of the 'fything, the building of streets, 
and rows of dwelling-houses, as well as of detached re- 
sidences of a very superior class, is going on rapidly.” 
(Parltamefdart/ Boundary Hepori.) Of the public build, 
ings, the principal is tlie cathedral, originally founded 
in 1084, but not completed till It stands to- 

wards tho S. extremity of tho town, an«l its appear- 
ance has recently been great I v improved by taking down 
the ancient t’lmrch of St. Michael, a most unpinly 
edifice, wliich stood close to the N.E. extremity of 
the catiicdral, and greatly marred tho prospect. Its 
exterior Is extremely pl.iiu, and its attractions consist 
principallj’ in its size and the liglitness of its architt c- 
turo. The central tower, though the stone be much 
decayed. Is extremely fine. It is built in the form of a 
double cross ; its external length, including buttresses, 
is 426 ft., ami the internal .394 ft. ; the nave, from tlic 
front to tho W. transept is ISO ft. in length : the tower, 
which is about 200 ft. in height, Is ornamented with ligiit 
and rdegant pinnacles. Tito general character of tho 
building is early English ; there are, however, some 
earlier parts. A cry)*t, part of the nave, the ihajiter- 
house, it'c. are Norm.in ; parts of the nave and aisles ai e 
decorated ; the cloisters, and a fine 8. porch are perpen- 
dicular. 'I'he interior is very spacious, mostly in the 
early English st) lo, with elegant deUils, and good groin- 
ing. Across tlie .S E. transept is the monumental chapel 
of Prince Arthur, son of llimry VII., and in tho middle 
of tho choir is the tomb of King John, the top stage of 
whlclt, with the ettigy, is evidently of a date soon after 
his decease. {Hickman, 260.) Inore are several fine 
ancient monuments in different parts of the church, in- 
cluding that of the celebrated Judge Littleton, one of the 


Severn and Avon, are alike beautiful and fertile; but 
the soil in other parts, espwlally on the E. side of the 
county, is cold and poor. Besides corn, cattle, and 
dairy produce) Worcester produces large quantities of 
fine wool, apples, imps, ai^ excellent cyder. , We are 
■orry, however, to have to mte that agriculture is by no 
means in an advanced state. ” The system followed is, 
in itself, a bad one, and is carelessly and negligently 
conduct^. ITiare Is no rotation as to cropping; nor 
are any pains taken to relieve the ground from water, 
though It l>e in many places very wet. Ploughing is 
badly performed, and the whole management of a slovenly 
description.” {Kennedy and Grainger, on the Tenancy 
q/" loim/, i. 358.) In 1838 there were in this co. 1,832 
|icres under hops. Estates of all sizes ; farms for the 
roost part small. Average rent of land, in I8i0, 22i, 4rf. 
an acre. Coal is found in the N. parts of the co., and 
the brine springs of Droitwich furnish immense quan- 
tJes of salt. 

'I’he city of Worcester Is the principal seat of the 
leather glove manufacture; the Iron, hardware, and 
glass manufactures are carried on with spirit and success 
at Dudley ; Kidderminster is famous for Its carpets ; and 
needles and fish-hooks are made to a greater extent at 
Redditch and Feckenham, in this co., than any where 
else In England or. Indeed, In the world. 

WorcCTtershirc is divided into 6 hundreds, and !71 

S arlBhes. It sends 12 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 4 for 
ie CO., 2 each for the city of Worcester and the bor. of 
Evesham, and 1 each for the bnrs. of Kidderminster, 
Bewdley, Dvoitwfeh, and Dudley. Registered electors 
for the CO., in 1839<^0, 10.917, whereof 6,328 were for the 
B., and 4,589 for the W. division of the co. In 1841, 
Worcester had 46,962 inhab. houses, and 233,484 inhabs., 
of whom 114,753 were males, and 1)8,731 females. .Sum 
expanded on the relief of the poor, In 1838-39, 62,188/. 
Tout iinnual value of real property In the co. assessed 
to potn’-rates, In 1840-41, 995,242/. 

WoacBaTBa, a city, pari, and mun. bor. of Eng- 
land, locally situated in the co, of Worcester, of which it 
ts the cap., but forming a co. of itself; hund. Oswald- 
alow, on the Severn, crossed here by a handsome stone 
bridM of 5 archea, 25 ro. S.W. Birmingham, and lOOm. 
W.N.W. London ; lat 020 N., long, fp (K IV' W. j 


founders of me Eimlbh law, a justice of the Common 
Picas under Edward IV., who died in 1481. Amot»g the 
more modern monuments is that of the celebrated 
scholar Stilllngfleet, author of the Origines Sacra’, and 
other valuable works, bishop of the sec from 1089 till 
his death in 1699, with an extravagantly eulogistic iti- 
scrifdion written by the famous Dr. Bentley. Adjoin- 
ing the S. side of the cloister is the ancient refetrtory 
of the monastery attached to the cathedral, a lofty and 
spacious hail, 120 ft. in length, by 38 ft. in width, now 
occupied as the King's School. On the IS. side of 
the cloisters is the chapter-house, the library belonging 
to which comprises a valuable collection of books and 
manuscripts, cliietly relating to theology and common 
law. Tho nett revenue of the bishopric amounted, at an 
average of the three years ending with 1831, to 6,569/. a 
'ear. The chapter, previously to 1836, consisted of a 
Jean, 10 prebonaaries, and 8 minor canons. Tlu^anons 
or prebendaries were then reduced to 8, Including the 
dean, and their emoluments were also considel'abry re- 
duced. The income of the establishment averages 
about 12.000/. a year. The bishop’s palace, on the 
bank of the river, is an Incongruous but commodious 
edifice, formerly surrounded with walls. It has latelj' 


been arranged that the episcopal palace shall In future 
be the deanery; and the bishop is to reside at ids 
house at Hartfehury, 10 m. distant. An ancient gate- 
way, called Edgar’s Tower, leads into the precincts 
of the cathedral. Tliere are remains of several mo- 


of the cathedral. Tliere are remains of several mo- 
nastic establishments, including a commandery of thr 
Hospital of St. John, In different parts of the city ; ami 
It bad formerly a castle, every trace of which has been oh 
iiterated, excepting the mound on which the keep stood 
Several of the par. churclies deserve notice : that of St 
Andrews has a square tower, 90 ft in height, lurmnuutH 
by an octagonal spire 155 ft. Oin. in height, making tin 
total elevation of the latter 245 ft. 6 in. j'he church am 
tower are very ancient ; but the spire* Is comparative!’ 
modern, having been added in 1751. All the livings h 
;h8 city, except that of St. Peter, are rectories ; and 
ixcept All Saints (which Is in the gift of th5 crown) 
hey are all in tho patronage of the dean and chapter 


The most valuable are St. Martin’s, worth 37W. ; St. Ni 
cholas, worth 260 /. ; end St. Peter’i, worth Sm « ye“* 



WORCESTEll. 

Exclusive of its numerous churches, Worcester has cha* 

E els' for R. Catholics, Independents, Calvinists, Wes< 
svans, Friends, &c. The guild-hall, a large brick 
edifice, constructed in 1723, the front of which is orna- 
mented with columns, statues, &c., has a hull for the 
" accommodation of the courts of assize, a council cham- 
ber, &c. The old co. gaol and house of correction w'as 
defective in Its plan and accommodation ; but a new 
gaol at thotop or Forepte Street was built on Howard's 

f »lan, in 1824. 'I’he old city gaol, in Friar Street, w’as 
ormerly a Franciscan convent. 'I he market-house, iu 
the High Street, l.s a spacious and convenient building; 
and tije public sub.scriptlon library, iu F(»regute Stre»% 
contains reading and news rooms, and a considerable col- 
lection of books. Hero is also a small theatre, built in 
1780. . 

The roval grammar-school attached to the cathedral 
was founded in the reign of Henry VIII., for 40 scholars, 
who are prepared for the universities, and instructed be- 
sides In various subordinate departments of knowledge. 
It has two exhibitions to Balliol College, Oxford. The 
free grammar-school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, in 
1501, for 12 boys, has 14 exhibitions to the universities, 
of 30f. each, atid scholarships at Worcester College, 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. The great Lord Somers and 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, were educated in 
tliis school. Here also are subscription schools on the 
Madras and Lancastrian plans, with several other 
schools for children of both sexes. The whole number 
of cliildrcn at school may be estimated at about 3,000. 
A Diocesan Board of Education for superintending all 
the scli{>ol8 in connection with the Cliurcli in the dio- 
cese lias recently been established. It has various 
almshouses, the oldest of which appears to bo those 
of St. Oswald’s hospital, founded in 1208; a city and 
county infirmary, erected in 1770; a lying-in institu- 
tion, house of industry, female penitentiary, dispensary, 
&c. .Several medical and other societies have been 
formed : a music meeting is held every tliird year in the 
hall of the king’s school, tlie meetings in the intervening 
years being at Oloucesum and Hereford ; the proceeds 
are appropriated to the relief of widows and orphans of 
the clergy. Races take place In July and Nov. 

Worcester had formerly a considerable manufacture 
of woollen goods ; but this has been discontinued, and 
the chief business of the city consists at present (1842) 
of the manufacture of gloves and china ana fine earthen- 
W'are. 'I'he produce of the glove manufacture was 10 
years ago estimated at about 50,000 dozen pairs oil- 
leather or beaver gloves, and from 450,000 to 500,000 
dozen pairs kid and lamb- skin gloves. This trade has, 
however, greatly fallen olL In May, 1842, tliere were only 
28 glove manufactures, whcrea.s, in 18'2G, there were 140; 
and the total annual produce does not at present (1842) 
exceed 6,000 dozen pairs lieaver or oil-leather glove.**, and 
250,000 dozen pairs kid and all other kinds, including 
80,000 dozen pairs thread gloves. China ware is producetl 
here on a very extensive scale ; and it is not too much to 
affirm that it is equal, both as respects quality and beauty 
of design, to any made aUy where else in tne kingdom. 
T'ho materials used In the manufacture arc mostly 
brought from Cornwall. The other principal products 
are lace, spirits, tanned leather, nails, and turnery ware, 
Sec. There are some large iron foundries on the canal 
and river banks. The Inland trade is carried on by 
means of the Worcester and Birmingham Canal and the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, the nearest station 
of which is at Spitchley, 3 m. from the city. The canal 
communicates with the Severn, which is hero navigable 
for larg^arges ; and its banks have been furnished with 

S ood quays and spacious warehouses. After several 
rustraced attempts on the part of JointStock Companies 
to procure an act for Improving the navigation of the 
river, a bill for that purpose received the royal assent in 
May, 1842. It places the management of the contem- 
plated improvement fu the hands of public commis- 
sioners, who are to lie elected annually by the cities, 
towns, and landowners along the nanks of the river, 
within the distance which is intended to be Improved. 
A continuous depth of 8 ft. water is expected to be ob- 
tained from the entrance of the Berkeley Canal at Glou- 
cester to Worcester ; and from thence a depth of 6 ft. to 
the entrance of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal at Stourport. The whoje extent of the river to be 
improved Is nearly 40 m. Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, has 
drawn up tiie plan adopted for the Improvement. Its 
leading features are a succession of solid weirs built 
obliquely, instead of in the usual way, at right angles, 
across the stream, with -side cuts or locks. Ascending 
the river, the first weir is placed a little below the ci^ of 
Worcester. The channel Is left clear to that point. The 
fall in this portion of the river being very gradual, it Is 
proposed to cut out the shallows, and keep them clear by 
dredging. The greatly higher scale of gradients in the 
inclination of the river above Worcester rendered the 
eropluym^ of weirs and locks Inevitable. The hop plant- 
ations of Worcestershire extend over about 1,888 acres, 


WORKINGTON. PSl 

and most part of the produce rs brought hither for salq. 
The society of Worcester is extremely good, it being the 
residence of many respectable families, attracted hither 
by the beauty of the situation, cheapness of living, facili- 
ties of education, and the variety of amusements furnished 
by its theatre, assemblies, concerts, clubs, races, . It 
publishes four weekly newspapers, and has, a savings* 
bank and four other banks, three of which are native 
establishments, and the fourth a branch of a Metropolitan 
Joint Stock Bank. In the year ending the 1 2th of June, 
1841, there were sold in tlie Worcester corij-market 
49,502 qrs. wheat, 13,206 do. barley, 1,274 do. oats, 4,912 
do. beans, 912 do. {lease, and 26 do. rye. 

Worcester was chartered In the 1st of Richard I. ; but 
the charter was not confirmed until the 2d of Henry III. 
Various other charters, &c., were afterwards granted by 
different sovereigns ; but that by which the city was 
governed previously to the Reform Act datetl from 
the 19th of James 1. It erected the city and liberties 
of Worcester into a co. separate from, and independent 
of, the CO. of Worcester. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act, the city is governed by a mayor, 11 other alder- 
men, and 30 councillors. Corporation revenue in 1840, 
6,3(J0/. It has a commisson of the peace, with jurisdic- 
tion in nearly all felonies, excepting such as affect life 
and limb. A sheriffs’ court is held once a month by the 
under- sheriff ; and a court of common pleas, and petty 
sessions weekly, besides several Inferior courts. The 
assizes for the co. kre also held here. A police force has 
been organized, and the peace of the town is well main-, 
tained. Worce.stcr has returned 2 mems to the H. of C.* 
since the 23d of Edw. I. : the right of voting previously 
to the Reform Act having been vested in the freemen. 
Reg. electors, in 1840-41, 3,037. It is also the seat of 
election and principal polling- place for the W. div. of 
the CO. 

Worcester is of great but uncertain antiquity. It is 
principally celebrated in history from its giving name to 
the decisive victory obtained here by Cromwell over the 
forces of Charles II,, on the 3d of Sept. 1051. Among 
other eminent individuals, Worcester gave birth to the 
distinguished statesman, Lord Somers, born here in 
1052, Markets, Wednesday, and Saturday. Fairs, eleven 
times a year, mostly for cattle, lambs, horses, linen, hops, 
cheese, kc. {Pari. Bound, and Mu7i. Reps. ; Rees* Cy^ 
cloptedia; Priv. Inf.) 

Worcester, a town of the U. States, in Massachu- 
setts, cap. CO. Worcester, 35 in. W. by S. Boston. Pop. 

In 1840, 7,497. It is pleasantly situated in a fine agricul- 
tural district ; and being at the junction of several Im- 
portant roads, as well as on the great railway line 
between Boston and Albany, it is the centre of a con- 
siderable inland trade. The principal street, upwards of 
1 m. in length, is well hiiilt, and has many good private 
houses and hotels. The court-house, jail, several 
churches, a state-asylum for the insane, t||e hall of the 
American Antiquarian Society, with a museum, and a 
library of 12,000 vols. {Bradford), are the chief public 
edillces. Woreestcr has several woollen, cotton, and 
paper-mills ; machine factories, and printing-offices. 
The Blackstone Canal connects the town with Providence 
and other canals with Boston and the Connecticut line. ^ 
The permanent settlement of the town took place in 
1713, and its incorporation in 1722. {Rncyc. Amer. ; 
eye. qfGeog., Amer. edit.) 

WORKINGTON, a market town, par., and sea- 
port of England, co. Cumberland, ward Allerdale, on 
the Derwent, near Its mouth, 7 m. N. by E. White-' 
haven. Area of par., 7,730 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 
7,196, of whom about 6.400 inhabited Workington town- 
ship. The streets are mostly narrow and inconvenient ; 
but of late years many good houses have been erected. 

In the upper tow n a new square has been built, in which 
the corn market is held. It has a small neat theatre, 
assembly and news rooms, and various other public 
buildings. The Derwent is crossed here by a stone 
bridge, of three arches. The par. church, rebuilt in 1760, 
has a fine altar-piece : the living is in the gift of — Cur- 
wen, Esq., whose mansion, Workington Hall, a fine cas- 
tellated structure, on a richly wooded heiglit, overlooks 
the town. A chapel-of-case. In the Tusc^ style, was 
built in 1823 ; and liere, also, are chapels for Independ- 
ents, Methodists, Presbyterians, R. Catholics, &c. A 
grammar school, founded in 1664 by Sir P. Curwen, has 
since ceased to exist ; the founder having had only a life 
interest in the property with which it was endowed. 
There are, however, Lancastrian and female scliools, a 
dispensary, and various institutions for the benefit of the 
poor, supported by subscription. Workipeton has ma- 
nufactures of sailcloth and cordage, and a ^Tuable salmon 
fishery on the Derwent, the property of the Esurl of Lons- 
dale ; but it derives its princii>al importance from the 
extensive collieries in its vicinity, belonging to the Cur-.* 
wen family, which furnish considerable quantltiet for 
shipment to Ireland, the Islenf Man, Ac. 

Workington harbour is protected by a breakwater, and 
has good quays ; but it nearly dries at low water. It Is 
a O 





WORKSOP. 


•ckMil of the port of 'Whitehayen $ but In 1A49 It had 
46 thlMof the Dorden of 6.716 toni. A little businots b 
^carrlad on hero In ihlp^buildintf, and In the importation 
of timber and other artidet. Markets* Wed, and Sat. $ 
fairt, May 18. and Oct. 18. Races are held here annually 

In Ampist. 

WORKSOR, a market>town and par. of England, co 
Kottioi^iam* wapent. Bassetlaw* on the Ryton, a tri> 
bntary of the Idle* 33 m. N. Nottingham. Area of par., 
|8,3 SKj acres. Pop.* in 1831, 5,566. The town, consisting 
cbledy of one street, crossed by two others, is well built, 
fMtveo, and lighted. Its church, which formerly belonged 
to an Augustine priory, Is a fine old edifice, with two 
lofty towers, and has witliin several ancient monuments. 
The living, a vicarage worth 388/. a year clear, is in the 
gift of the duke of Norfolk. Here, also, are places of 
worship for various sects, a national school, atid some 
•mall endowments for parochial and charitable pur> 
poses. The town is celebrated for its malt, and was for* 
meriy. also, celebrated for its liquorice, of which large 
quantities were raised in the adjoining district ; latterly, 
however, its culture has been wiiolly abandonea. 

Worksop may be regarded as the cap. of the district 
popularly called the ‘*dukery,’* from its containing 
Worksop-mauor, formerly a scat of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Clumber Park, the scat of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Welbeck Abbey, the seat of Che Duke of Portland, 
lliese are all magnificent residences in fine parks. 
Keceotly. however, the Duke of Htwcastle has pur- 
chamd Worksop-manur ; and the house, which had been 
rebuilt in 1763, either has been or is to be immediately 
pulled down. Clumber Park, now about 11m. in circ., 
and finely laid out and wooded, was, so late as the »ra 
Of the Aroei^ican war, little better than a black heath, 
interspersed with bogs and marshes ! In this district, 
also. Is 'I'horesby, the scat of Karl Manvers. MaiHcets 
oil Wednesday. Fairs, Mar. 31. and June 21. for cattle 
and sheep; Oct 14. for horses and cattle; and about 
three weeks after the last, a statute fair. (Ikauttrs of 
England and fVaUtt art. Nottingham; and Private 
Ji^nrmation.) 

WORMS Om. Borbelotnagnt), a city of W. Germany, 
grand duchy of Hesse Darmst^idt, prov. I.ower Hesse, 
cap. cant, on the W. bank of the Uhine, near the border 
of RhenUh Bavaria, and 26 m. S. S.K. Montz. Pop., 
about 8,^) (Berghawf.) It was formerly an important 
free city of the empire, but is now much decayed, and Is 
surrounded by dismantled and ruined wails. ** Its in- 
terior,** says Mr. Chambers, “consists of a single good 
street, lined with tall mansions, inhabited by persons 
of an inferior order, and a number of back lanes and 
detached buildings, many of them vacant and descr- 
late. In a piece or o{>en ground behind tiie main street, 
stands the cathedral, a building of red sandstone, its 
fottadation dating as far back as the beginning of the 11th 
century (ScMreibir, Guide du Rkin says the 8tb). The 
original part ftT this edifice is Gothic, but the larger por- 
tion is in the Byzantine style^l the interior arches being 
all rounded, and the pinnacles and dome frette<i in the 
Moorish taste. The building contains a number of ex- 
celieut pieces of sculpture, and the high altar at the K. 
end is environed with ancient carvings, in oak.” ( Tour 
tm the Hhine^ 60.) This cathedral has 2 choirs, each sur- 
mounted by a cupola, one of which rises 137 ft- {Schreiber) 
above the pavement. The W. choir is a good specimen of 
the architecture of the 12th century, and has a magnificent 
rose-window of that period. The LuUieran church In 
the market-place, in which is a painting of Luther 
before the Diet of Worms, In l-52i. occupies the site 
of the council-hall, in which that event took place. 
'ITiis hall was ^stroyed when the city was bombardwi by 
the French, in 1689 ; at which time, also, a vast number 
of houses were destroyed. From this period, in fact, the 
decay of Worms may be dated ; many nf the inhabs. 
baring afterwards settled in other German towns, and in 
Hoiland. Some of the other churches deserve notice : 
and there are 2 synagogues. Charlemame was married 
•t Worms ; and it was frequently inhabited both before 
and aftqg bis time, by the Frankish sovereigns: but no 
remalBS of ' the impenal palace exist, except a few frag- 
ments of a wall, forming part of the BUrgerhop, a prison, 
and police-cdBce. Worrosi Is the seat of a consistory, 
ahoat half Its inhabs. being Protestants ; and it has te- 
poral convents and hospitals, a gymnasium, and eleroent- 
ury icbools, somioited by different religious sects. It has 
manufactures or tobacco, sealing-wax, hats, Ac. ; but Its 
^odpal trade is in wine, and other agricultural produce. 
The vicinity of Worms, celebrated by the ancient Min- 
nesingers os the Wonnegan^ or * land of joy,* Is in great 
measure covered with vmeyards, producing some of the 
best growths of the Rhine. The famous Lfefifrauenmitch 
If grown aroond the church, of Notre Dame, close to the 
dly. Worms is supposed to owe its orisin to a fort 
erected here by Drustu : many Roman annquicies iiave 
been discovered In and near Ik. Among the councils held 
pt Worms, that In 1122 ffas the most famous. DIecs 
were, elso, tiMd Im* In 1492, 1517, and 1621. The 


WREXHAM. 

hitter If famous from the factor Luther having, as already 
stated, apjieareit before it, to expbiin and answer for ills 
opinions. On Ofipearing liofor^ the Diet, he dis|)iayed 
equal firmness and moderation. An edict was, howeVer, 
issued against him on the 26th of April, by which ho was 
excommunicated as an obstinate heretic. But previously 
to this, in con8(H)iience of the determination of the em- 
peror and the otiier princes who had given him a safe 
conduct, not to forfeit their word, he was allowetRo with- 
draw from the city in safety. (Sekreiber; Berghaus ; 
Itobertson'a Charles V., book il.) 

WORTHING, a maritime town and fashionable wa- 
tering-place of England, on tlte English channel, co 
Sussex, rape Bramber, liund. Brightford, In the par. of 
Broadw'ater, a village about a mile to the N., 49 in. S. by 
W. London, and 10 m. VV, Brighton. Area of par., 
2,240 acres. Pop of do. in i83i, 4,576, of whom nearly 
4,o00 were supposed to btdong to tlie town. Until within 
the last .50 or W) years. Worthing w as only an inconsider- 
able fisliing village; and is much iudel>ted for its in- 
crease and celelirity to the visits of the royal family 
during the latter part of last century. The buildings of 
the town extend along the const for about |m., and the 
main street runs for somewhat more than ^ m. In a N. 
direction. Excepting in its centre, the houses are mostly 
arranged in regular terraces, though many are Isolated 
and intersperseti with fields and gardens. The ranges of 
building fronting the sea are generally faceti with cream, 
colourtid brick made from a peculiar day found in the 
vicinity, and the town is well paved, iighUHl, and has ;in 
ample supply of water. The chapel-of-case, erected in 
1812, at a cost of i2,(KXl/., is a very neat ediflhe, wltii a 
i>oric portico. The living, a curacy worth 1.5(V. a year, 
is in the gift of the rector of Broadwater. Here, also, 
are ch.apeis for Independents and Wesleyans, to whicfi 
Sunday schools are attached ; with we]! attended national 
schools for both sexes, supported by subscription ; a 
savings’ bank, and a small, but elegant theatre, o|)(>ned in 
1807. The market-place consists of ranges of covered 
8t.ai)8 built arouinl a square area. The Esjdanade, a 
raised causeway, (‘Xtends along the shore for the wholi' 
length of the town ; near its W. extremity arc the Ibn -d 
Baths, coinirri.sing two complete suites of apattmenf'-. 
'I’he New Parisian Baths, recently built, adjoin the Sea 
House Hotel. It is almost supertluons to mid, that tt lias 
numerous hotels, with asseiubly-rooms ; libraries, read- 
ing and news-rooms, convenleift bathing-machines ; and 
tile other accommotiations incident to a well-attemled 
watering-place. Fine sands extend along the coast It a 
7 m. to the W , and .3 m. to the E. of the town. These, 
with the gradually increasing depth of the water, which 
gives the op{M>rtuiiity of liathing at any time of the tide, 
added to the mildness of the climate, in consecpiem c of 
the shelter afforded on tho N. and K. the South 
Dowds, render Worthing especially suitable as a place of 
resort for invalids. No manufacture of any kind is c.ir- 
rle«l on ; but the mackarel and herring fi.sherles are 
ally very productive, and contribute largelv to the siqjply 
of the London markets. An annual fair fs held on tlie 
20th of July ; market-day, Saturday and every alternate 
Wednesday, for corn. {Guide to Watering-places of Eng- 
land i Priv. Jr\f. ) 

WiRKXHAM, a pari. bor.. market-town, and par. of 
Wales, CO. Denbigh, hiind. Uromllold, on the high road 
between Shrewsbtiry anti Cliester, 11 m. S. by W. tin' 
latter. The par. of Wri'xbam includes no fewer than 12 
townships, 2 only of which atid a small detached portion 
of a third arc included in tho pari, bor., which has an 
area of about 1,145 acres, and had, in 1831, a poin d 
5,484. ^ 

Wrexham is a handsome and lively town, Wh spa- 
cious streets crossing each other at right angles, a < l 
neatly and substantially built houses; It is, also, wc I 
paved, lighted witli gas, and plentifully supplied wiln 
water. The church, dedicated to St. Giles, a large and 
venerable structure, is deservedly regarded as one ol tun 
principal ecclesiastical edifices in the principality, u 
was erected about 1472 on the site of a more ancuMit 
structure; it is In the Perpendicular Style, and is co- 
vered with grotesque sculpture ; but in correctness 
design and proportion It is surpassed by few 
the same date. It consists of a navi^ with s de 
a chancel, the whole length being 178 ft-, ; 

72 ft. I the aisles are separated from tho nayo hy.^jnsb 
columns supporting pointed arches ; «*}<} the j ,i. 

oak. In imitation or groined stone. Ihe w 
was not completed till about 1506, is 135 ft. 
consists of several successive stages paimelled Ihrougn . 
and decorated with numerous statutes of sainU T | ^ 

niches of the buttresses ; which latter are surmoui u x 
4 Hght open-work turrets rising 24 ft. above the 
trade that surrounds the suramft of tiie towen 
fine altar-piece, and some l‘*tereiting monument , 
which are two to members of the 
mlrably sculptured by Ro*»*>***!ac*. <>f 

rwtory, *«rth 746/. true. Ulu tlwff « <u.d iSur 
8t. Asaph. It his, afso., a Rom. Catb. clwipc*. an 
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pUccs of worihfp for Protestant dissenters j p house of 
correction for the co., with 7 wards; a free endowed 

f :rainmar-school 2 parochial national schools ; a pub* 
ic library ; reading, news, and lecture-rooms ; agricultu, 
ral and horticultural societies ; a neat theatre ; and a 
property, yielding 230/. a year, for distribution among 
the poor and other charitable purposes. The town-hali, 
at tne^cad of High Street, has a large room useil for pub- 
lic meetings. Annual races take place in October. 'J'he 
town is under the jurisdiction of the co. magistrates, who 
hero hold monthly petty sessions for the hunds. of Brom- 
llold and Gale. The Reform Act conferred on Wrexham 
the privilege of voting in the return of a mem. to the II. 
of C., along with the bors. of Denbigh, Holt, and Ruthin. 
Registered electors for Wrexham, in 183D-40, 259; do. 
for the entire bors. 941. It is one of the polling-places 
for the CO. No particular branch of trade or manufac- 
ture is now carried on here ; though Leland describes it, 
some centuries since, as containing “sum mcrchauntes 
and good brokeler (buckler) makers.” It owes its pre- 
sent degree of activity principally to its situation on the 
main road from North Wales through Chester to Liver- 
pool. Coal, iron, and lead mines are extensively wrought 
m the ))aristi, whicli has also some large iron works. 
Kxchisive of several of minor importance, a large fair, 
which continues for 14 days from trie 23d of March, and 
is attended by traders from a great vuay round, is held 
here annually, for the sale of horses, cattle, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Shetfield goods, Irish linens, Welsh j 
ilanncls, Yorkshire and other woollen clotlis, &c. Five j 
large areas in the town are iitted up with booilis and tem- 
porary shops, for the accommodation of the dealers in tlie 
fair. Marxet-days, Monday and Thursday. (Nicholson's 
Cambrian Guide j Panorama qf N. IVales ; Bound. Rep., 

WURZBURG, a city of Bavaria, circ. Lower Fran- 
conia, of which it is the cap., on the Mayn, by which it is 
ilivlded into 2 parts, r)2 m. S,E. by K. Frankfort, lat. 
490 47/ 4g/* N. iy„g. 70 o'' 1?. Pop., exclusive of 

students and troops, about 22.r)00. Wuizburgis finely 
situated, in a hollow surrounded by vine-covered hills, 
and traversed by the Mayn, here a large and fine stream, 
covered witli bOitts and barges. The greater part of the 
city is on the rigid or N. bank of the river, the commu- 
nication with the citadel, and a suburb on the opposite 
bank, being kept up by means of a handsome bridge. 
Wurzburg is inclosetl by walls, and, being one of the oldest 
towns of Germany, Is irregularly laid out, its streets being 
generally narrow and angular; it has, however, some 
venerable edifices. The cathedral was originally founded 
In the Hth century, but the earliest portions of the pre- 
sent building appear to date from the 11th or 12th. Tlie 
interior has been modernized with little taste; but It 
has some monuments worth notice, including those of a 
long series of the prince-bishops of Wurzburg, the 
sovereigns of the city and adjacent territory, for upwards 
of 1,000 years. There are 32 other churches, the finest 
of which is the Marienkivche, In the pointed Gotliic 
style. The royal, formerly the episcopal, residence, in 
a sm.all square, was erected early in the last century ; it 
is of an oblong form, on the plan of the palace at Ver- 
sailles, and is of great extent, including, besides a mag- 
nificent staircase, upwards of 280 apartments, mostly 
fitu d up in the style of Louis XlV. The gardens 
attaciied to it form a favourite promenade. The great 
hospital is an extensive and well conducted establish- 
ment, partly subsidiary to the scliool of medicine, for 
which the university of Wurzburg is famous. This 
university was founded in 1403, and revived in 1682: 
atWitierent periods it has been in a very iloufishlng 
state. It h.as some good scientific collections, and a 
library of 120,000 volumes. In 1832, it had 521 stu- 
d Tilts, of whom 244 attended the rn^ical classes, 109 
tlie law, 118 the divinity, and .'iO the philosophical, &c. 
(Jtmrn. of Education) ; but the number of students has 
since declined, and probably does not at present (1842) 
amount to 400. It has, also, a gymnasium, a teachers’ 
seminary, musical and polyUchulc institutions, a society 
of arts and sciences, and an infirmary for the cure of de- 
formities. Only 3 or 4 of the numerous monastic insti- 
tutions formerly established in the city now exist. 
Wurzburg is the seat of the court of appeal for the circle, 
and a bishop’s see. Its manufactures consist principally 
of woollen stuffs, hats, leather, scaliug-w.-ix, and sur- 
gical instruments. It is the principal dep6t for Fran- 
conian wines, wldch are mostly sent down the Mayn to 
Frankfort ; and its trade will most probably be mate- , 
rially Increased by the opening of the canal from Bam- , 
berg on the Mayn to Diotfurth on the Altmiihl. an 
affluent of the Danube. Wiirzberg was secularised and 
given to the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria in 1803, and 
was ceded to Bavaria in 1815. (Berghaus i Dtcl. Oeog., ; 

^^V^YCOMBE (CHIPPING, or HIGH), a pari, ai^ ; 
mun. bor., market-town, and jiar. of England, co. Buck- ■ 
Ingham, bund. Ddstiorough, on the Wick, a small trlbu- | 
tary of the Thames, aud on the high road from Lcadon 
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to Oxford, 27 m. W.N.W. the former. The old part, 
and mun. bor., which were co-extensive, did uot Ridude 
j the whole of the town ; but the modem roim. bor. is 
[ rather more than three times the sice oMhe fmrmer, and 
; the modern pari. bor. is identical with the par. «The 
I latter has an area of 6,380 acres ; with, in 1831, a popti- 
I lation of 6,299. Wycombe extends for U m. akpg the 
I valley in which it is situated ; and, though ft has 
! increased but little of late years, its general appearance 
is that of a well-built, prosperous, market-town. The 
principal roads communicating with the country to the 
NW. and SE., diverge from the market-place In the 
centre of the High Street. The church, a large and 
venerable structure in the perpendicular and early-deco- 
ratod styles, has a tower at its W. end, 108 ft. in iieight, 
erected in 1522 ; but the rest of the church dates cl iefiy 
from the latter part of the 13th century. Tiie interior 
has a fine altar.j)lece, and several monuments, among 
which is one by Scheemakers, to the Earl of Shelburne, 
father of the first Marquis of Lansdowne, who died in 
1701, and another by Carlini to a Countess of Shelburne. 
The living, a vicarage worth 140/. a year, Is in the gift of 
tile Marquis of Lansdowne. The Indepeudeuts, Bap- 
tists, and Friends, have places of worstiip here. The 
town-hall, erected in 1775, is a large and respectable 
brick building, supported on stone pillars. The free 
grammar-school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, has at- 
tached to it some almshouses, and an income of about 
390/. a year. Though established for an unlimited num- 
ber of scholars, ‘only 27 were receiving instruction at the 
date of the late inquiry. Here, also, is a girls’ Lancas- 
trian school, with numerous bequests for the general 
relief of the poor. Tlie manufacture of chairs is the 
only one of any importance carried on in the town. 
Some years since a considerable quantity of pillow laco 
was produced here ; but this branch of Industry has been 
nearly superseded by the machine-made lace of Notting- 
ham and other places. There are several cousiderabie 
paper-mills near the town, on the Wick, and others in 
different parts of the parish. But the prosperity of 
High Wycombe is mainly owing to its being a place of 
considerable thoroughfare, though, since the opening of 
the Great Western Railway, tliat has materially dimi- 
nished ; and to its being the market-town for a district 
of 10 m. round. It has an extensive corn-market. 

The earliest extant charter dates from 1686. Under 
the Mun. Reform Act it is governed by 4 aldermen, aud 
12 councillors. 

The bor. has returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 
the 28th of Edward L Previously to the Reform Act 
the right of election was vested in the mayor, aldermen, 
bailiffs, and burgesses, of whom there were usually about 
180. As already seen, the limits of the modern pari. bor. 
have been considerably enlarged. Registered electors, in 
1839-40, 399. W'aller, the poet, was mem. for this bor. 
in 1625. A little S.W. from the town is Wycombe 
Abbey, the seat of Lord Carrington, ^ whose ancestors 
it was purchased from the Lansdowne family. Market- 
day, Friday; fair, Monday before Michaelmas. (Mun, 
Corp. and Bound. Rep., &c.) 

WYMONDHAM, orWYNDHAM, a market-town 
and par. of England, co. Norfolk, hund. Forehoe, on a 
hill, 9 m. S.W. by W. Norwich. Area of par. 11,240 
acres. Pop. of ditto, in 1831, 5,486. The town, on the 
liigh road from London to Norwich, has a market-plat e 
with an ancient cross. The church, a venerable struc- 
ture, in a mixed style, consists of a nave >with aisles, a 
large W. tower, and another at the intersection of tlie 
nave with the transepts. Originally It formed a part of 
a monastery fouiulea in the time o/ Henry I., to which 
the town appears to have owed its earliest importance. 
Within are many curious monuments, including that of 
the founder, William de Albini ; a large carved font. &c. 
The living, a vicarage worth 515/. a year, is in the gift of 
tlie Bishop of Ely. Here, also, are chapels for Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans, Baptists, Friends, &c. The gram- 
mar si hool, founded by Edward VI., has a total income 
of about 180/. a year. It is governed by 12 trustees and 
15 governors, and is free to all boys of the par. ; but, in. 
consequence of a pending chancery suit, idhad no pupils 
at the date of lost inquiry. It has 2 exhibitions at CanK 
bridge, and a share of au exhibition for scholarships. 
A fuel allotment charity has an income of 8(BL 1^. tk 
year ; aud an endowmeut of 65/, yearly is expended 
in payments to the vicar, to old unmarried women of the, 
parish, and in the partial support of 5 schools. (JOikesi ai 
Charity Reps.) 

A national school affords instruction to about 100 boyt 
and 70 girls : 200 children attend a Sunday sdiool at- ; 
inched to the church, and about the same number 
frequent one attached to a dissenting chapel. It waa 
estimated, in 1839, that about 1-Gth part of the pop, waft 
supported by weaving, principally nombaslnes, crapet, 
and other Norwich goods. There were about 300 ipo^ 
at work in the town ; about l>3d for a resident ii^u« 
fiicturcr. 1 3d for Norv^ch manufacturers, and the rostl^ 
vai ious employers . TRe average wages of weavers at tM 
3 0 3 
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»(4 XALAPA. 

|>erlo<iHmott|kte4 to only About 7«. Awoek pM* loom* many 
of IhA woArora tuiving only half>work % und few members 
of tbo wetvert* famUles were brought up to assist, but 
•oiMtU rather Tot agricultural or ocher employment. 
(JSmid4oom fVewers* ReporU, li. 328, 329.) A court 
laeilt held annually, and a manorial court occasionally. 
A Iml^to the N. of this town is Kimberley Hall, the seat 
of Lord Wudehouso, in an extensive and finely- wootled 
park. The Wyndham family, one of the most illus- 
trious in the CO. of Norfolk, which derived its name from 
this town, has produced, among other eminent indivi- 
duals, the distinguished parliamentary leaders, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham of the reigns of George 1. and 11., and 
Mr. W'ymdham, of that of George III. Markets at W*y- 
moudham, on Fridays ; fairs for cattle, &c., Feb. I2tn 
May 16th, and Sept. 29th.. {Pari. Rept., 4rc.) 


X. 


XALAPA, or JALAPA, a town of Mexico, state Vera 
Crus, on the high road from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
&6m. N.W. the former. Pop. estimated at 13,000. It 
stands on a platform, about 4,300 IL aliove tlie level of 
the sea, surrounded by fine mountain scenery, and some- 
times subject to lieavy fogs. Its climate Is generally mild 
and salubrious, though it is said to l>e neither so clean 
nor so well built as Vera Cruz ; but it has numerous 
houses of 2 stories, built after the old .Spanish inanucr, 
in a square, enclosing a couryplanted with trees and 
flowers, with a fountain in the centre. 'I'he cathedral 
and other churclies, though in an indifferent htyle of 
architecture, are very gorgeous. This was formerly a 
Kreat entrepot for the Furopean trade with Mexico, and 
large fairs were held here ; but its trade has greatly 
diminished, and its shops and w’arehouses do not now 
make much show : at presen^^ indeetl, Xalapa i.s chiefly 
celebrated for its washing ; and many of the inhabs. of 
Vera Crus send their clothes hither to have them 
cleaned. {Bullock.) The more wealthy inhabs. of Vera 
(^s, and, indeed, of ail the adjacent coast district, or 
iierra* catientes, resort to Xalapa in tlie summer to 
avoid the heat, insects, and fevers of the low country, 
from all which itis free. Tiie well known medicinal herb 
grows abundantly in the vicinity of tit is town, to 
which it is indebted for its name. ( IVard’s Mexico, ii. 
19, 20- ; Poinsett's Mexico, S.’i— 37.) 

XERES DK BAD.AJOS. or DE LOS CABAL- 
LRROS, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, prov. B,a. 
dajus, near the Ardilta, a tributary of the Guadiana, 
40 m. S. Bodajos. Pop. estimated, at about 9,000. Itis 
walled, and, like most Spanish towns, had numerous 
monastic institutions ; but from its being out of any great 
route, ft is rarely visited by travellers. It has manufac- 
tures of linen fatirics, le<tther, hats, soap, &c., and a large 
trade hi cattle, wh6ch are extensively reared in its neigh- 
bourhood. ^ 

XBKBS DE LA FRONTERA, a city of Spain, in 
Andalusia, prov. Cadiz, on the roAd from Cadiz to Seville, 
near the Gaudalete, 17 m. N.N.E. Cadiz. Pop , accord- 
ing to Miflano, 31,000, which, though perhaps somewhat 
uimerrated, is, we suspect, much nearer the mark than 
Captain Scott's estimate of .*10,000. ** Xorcs i» situated in 
tbe lap of two rounded hillocks, which shelter it to the 
E. ana W. ; and it coversa considerable extent of ground. 
The city, properly so called, is embraced by an old ere- 
Bated Moorish wall, enclosing a labyrinth of narrow, ill- 
boUt and worse drained streets j but (his wall is of no 
great c^uit, and it to intermixMl with the houses of the 
•uburrte as to be visible only here and there. 'I'tie limits 
of tbe ancient town are, however, well defined by the nu- 
merous gateways still standing. Some of the old Duiidiiigs 
and narrow streets are striking in appearance, and (he 
number of gables and chimneys cannot fail to strike one 
who has been long accustomed to the flat-roofed cities of 
Andalusia.** {Scott's Honda^Sfc. fl. 79.) It has eight par. 
tflmrehes, among which is one that is collegiate, with a 
library and a collection of coins ; a town-hall, numerous 
ooBventf; a fondling, an orphan, and other hospitals; 
Mveral schools, a college, a public granary, infantry bar- 
meks, and an old fortress, are tiie principal public edl- 
llees* The streets, even in the best parts of the city, 
am diScustinaly filthy ; and the want of cleanliness is no 
dtmhc the main source of the destructive epidemics with 
which tha town is frequently visited. 

Xeres derives its principal or rather its sole importance 
from Hi being the great emporium of the well-known 
wbie, called snerry, grown in its vicinity. The princi- 
pal wine merchants reside mostly in the suburbs, where 
are, also, the largest warehouses. These are all above 
giwund, Md are fmincnae buildings, with lofty roofs 
supported on arches, springing from rows of slender co- 
ttukiniS' having their walls pierced with numerous wln.> 
^oars to admit of tha thorough circulation of air. (5coff, 


YAKUTSK. 

The vineyards, mostly situated on slopM. are scattered 
at considerable distances ; in 1818 they were estimated to 
comprise an area of about 8,000 acres ; and at present, 
perhaps, they may extend over 1 2,000 acres. Itis not easy 
to form any very accurate estimate of the produce of the 
sherry vineyards, part*!)’ because there is no accurate ac 
count of the exports and of the stoi'ks on hand, and partly 
because a considerable quantity of the light wine* called 
Moguer^ grown on the rlgiit bank of the (hiatialquivir, is 
mixed up with tlie inferior sherries. Probably, however, 
the average annual export of slierries may amount to 
about 20,000 butts (the butt contains about 10.*) wine gal- 
lons), worth from 12/. to 63/. a butt I it is a mistake to 
suppose that good sherry is a cheap wine. “ It may,” 
says Inglis, ** be laid down as a fact, that genuine sherry, 
one year old, cannot be imported under 30s. a dozen j and 
if to this be added the profit of the merchant, and tlie 
accumulation of interest, it is obvious that genuine 
slierry, 8 years old, cannot be imrehased in England under 
46s. a dozen.” (Jnglis's Spain in 1H30, ii. 82.) When, 
therefore, any one sees fine old sherry advertised at 30s. 
or 35s. a dozen, he may be pretty well satisfied that it is 
a hoax, and that Marsala or Cape Madeira, and not sherry, 
is the staple of the wine. • 

Tlie finer stierrics are all made fVom the'Xeres grape, 
with the addition of only about 2 bottles of brandy to a 
butt, and sometimes of a little Paxarete, or sweet snerry, 
and of Amontillado. The wines are mostly all kept in very 
large casks, a))prouchiiig in some degree to the Heidelberg 
tun. and when any wine is drawn oil’ from one of these 
madre butts, it is replaced by an equal quantity taken 
from the next oldest butt, so that it is idle to tala of tlie 
sherfy found in tlie market belonging to any p.irtlcular 
vintage. Tiie dark or deep brown sherries are occasion- 
ally produced ba boiling a quantity of pale sherry to one 
flftli part its bulk, and mixing up this residuum with 
paler sherries, in quantities proportioned to the sliade 
ri^uired. Amontillado, made in imitation of tlie wine 
of Montilla, near Cordova, the driest of sherries, isrna.ie 
from a variety of grapes plucked liefore they are quite 
rii*e. It is the purest of the sherries, and will bear no 
admixture of eillier brandy or boiled wine. 

England is and has long been tlie principal market for 
sherries. They used originally to be introduced and 
told under the name of sack ; but it U only of late years, 
and especially since the decline in the tnstn for Madeira, 
that they have come into all but universal Ubi‘ among all 
classes as a dinner wine. It is not easy, indeed, to ac- 
count for their extraordinary popularity ; for, though 
sherry of good quality, and kept to a proper age, be a i ei y 
superior wine, the liner varieties bear no proportion to 
those that are inferior ; and it is, besides, Coo powerful 
to be used with any degree of freerlotn. 

To show its popularuy it is sutlicient to mention that, 
in 1841, of 6.I84,9W) galls, wine entered for consump- 
tion in the Unileii Kingdom, no fewer than 2,412,821 
were sherry I The entries of port during tlie same year 
amounted to 2, .387,017 galls, making together 4,709,839 
galls, leaving only 1,385,142 galls for all the other sorts 
of wine 1 {Scotrs Ronda and Granada, ii. 78, &c. ; 
Inglis, ii. 78, Ac. ; Hemterson on H'inr, 190, Ac.) 

Of date years Port St. Mary, on the N. side of the Bay 
of Cadiz, 10 in. S. W. Xeres, has absorbed a considerable 

f iart of the trade of the latter, the winc-inerchants who 
lave settled there having tlie additional advantage of 
being able to superintend tho shipping of their wines. 
Xeres has a few munuiactures of serges, leather, soap, 
Ac., but only for the consumption of its own inbahs. On 
the plain outside its walls was fouylit, a. o. 714, the battle 
which finally overturned the Vizlgothic monarchj#of 
Spain, and gave a great part of that country to the Moors. 
On the Guadalcte, near thp scene of this battle, is a 
CartbusiHU monastery, founded in 1571, once the most 
celebrated in Spain, but now in decay. 


Y. 

YAKUTSK, a town of E. Siberi.i, cap. of the Im- 
mense prov. of its own name, on tho Lena, about 
1,’..V) m. N.K. IrkuUk, lat. 62° I' 50" N., long. 147^^ 44* 
E. Pop. about 4,000. According to Wrangcdl, ” Ya- 
kutsk has all the character of the cold and gloomy 
north. It is sitnated on a barren flat, near the river. 
Tbe streets are wide, but the liouses and cottages are 
poor in appearance, and are surrounded by tall wooden 
fences. Hero are five churches, a convent, a stone 
building for commercial purposes, and au olden wooden 
fortress with its ruined tower, built in 1647, by the 
Cossack conquerors of Siberia. The town has, how- 
ever, undergone great improvements in tbe last thirty 
years. Tlie Yakut huts nave been replaced by sub- 
stantial houses ; the windows of ice or tale, have given 
way to glass in the better class of bouses, and the more 
wealthy Iniiabltimts begin to have higher rooms, larger 
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YANINA. 

Yakutsk is the centre of the interior trade of E. 
Siberia. All the most costlv furs, as well as the more 
common kinds, walnis teeth, and fossil remains, are 
brought here for sale or barter, during the ten weeks of 
summer, from Anabor and Behring’s Straits, the coasts 
of the Poiar Sea, and even from Okhotsk and Kamt- 
schatka. It is not easy to imagine the mountain-like 
piles (g furs of all kinds seen here ; their value often ex- 
ceeds 2,500,000 roubles. Almost all the Russian settlers 
in Yakutsk employ their little capital in purchasing furs ' 
from the Yakuti during the winter; on which they re- 
alise a good profit at the time of the fair, when they sell 
them Co the Irkutsk merchants. 

“ As soon as the Lena is clear of ice, the jperchants 
begin to arrive from Irkutsk, bringing with them for 
barter, corn, meal, the pungent Circassian tobacco, tea, 
sugar, brandy, rum, Chinese cotton, and silk studs, yarn, 
cloth of inferior quality, hardware, glass, &c. But at 
the annual fair there is not the apnearanoe of animation 
and bustle, which might naturally be expected. The 
goods are not exposed for sale, and most of the pur- 
chases are eflectcil in the iiouses or enclosures of the 
citiaeas.” ( fl'rangell's Siherut, 1 1 — 13.) Dobell says, that 
the iiihabs. are hospitable and gay. Several balls w-ere 
given during his stay, and the dress, manners, and ap- 
pearance of the people far surpassed wiiat he expectc<l m 
so remote a situation. {'I'rav. ii. 12.) The vaiiations 
of climate are extraordinary; for, though, on the whole, 
cold predomin.ites to a very great extent, tlie thermo- 
meter In winter often falling to — -lOO R., or below the 
*ero of Fail. 1 Tlie heat In summer is sometimes not ! 
inferior to that of the torrid zone ! 

The v.ast province of Yakutsk comprises, at least, ! 
three fifths or K. Siberia, and is watered by the great | 
rivers Lena, Yana, Indigirka, and Kolyma, which supply ; 
vast (luantities of fish. Iron, salt, and excellent talc are i 
tlie chief mineral products: game, of many kinds,* 
abounds. Large herds of cattle, &c., are reared near , 
Yakutsk, and notwithstanding tlie severity of the win- j 
tors, rye, barley, and even wheat, are said to succeed 1 
well throughout the province, except in tiiose p.arts I 
wliicli are so far N. as to render the summer loo short , 
for ripening grain. ( .See Dobell's Travels in Siberia^ ii. 
21, &c. j IVrangelTs Siberia and the Poiar Sea; &c.) 

YANINA, improperly JOANNINA, (prohalily the 
an. Eunca), a city of Eurojiean Turkey, prov. Albania, 
of wliicii it Is the cap. ; on the W. bank ot the lake of its 
own name, 80 m. W. by N. Larissa. Lat. 30*^ 47' N., I 
long. 21^ 1' K. Pop. said to be at present about 12,000. j 
It occupies a small peninsula, extending into the lake, | 
and a part of the adjacent shore, its site being tolerably | 
level. Twenty-five years ago Yanina was a town of 30,00(1 
Inliabs., with numerous mosques, many large and well- 
built houses, and several palaces. It hud then a con- 
siderable trade with the rest of Epirus, Roumciia, Wul- 
iachia, &c. ; and a lar^e annual fair, to which a good deal 
of Italian produce, with French and German manufac- 
tures, &c., were brought. It was, however, set on fire 
W order of its barbarian and bloodthirsty tyrant, AU 
Pacha, in 1820, and was almost wholly ruined. The 
streets are narrow and crooked, and the houses are now 
mostly of mud. Numerous vacant spaces, especially 
about the citadel, are covered with ruins, and all its ani- 
mation is confined to the bazaar. (Burgess's Greece, 
i.fil— 63.) 

The lake of Yanina is about 6 m. In length, and nearly 
3 in its greatest breadth : it is narrowest at the N., and 
gradually expands towards the S. Mr. Burgess says that j 
the scenery around it would be fine if its banks were ] 
wo^aled ; but as it is, the lake is far inferior in respect of ; 
beauty to those of Italy or .Switzerland, .und Is excelled by j 
some of the Scottish lakes. An Island opposite tiie ' 
peninsula has a church and monastery. The description ■ 
given by modern travellers of the site of Yiuiina and : 
Its Jake, answers perfectly to that of the city and lake j 
of Eura'a by Procopius. Justiidan built a fortress at 
Eursea, apparently on the identical site now occupied by 
the citadel of Yanina. {Cramer's Ancient Greece, i. 
141, 142.; Burgess’s Greece, Ijfc. ; Hobhouse. ; Hughes; . 
Crawer’s Greece, Ac. ) ^ I 

YARKUND,.the chief city of Ghlnese Turkestan, in t 
a fertile plain, on (he river of its own name, lat. 38° ■ 
19 N. long. 7(P 17' 45" E. Its pop. has been variously , 
estimated, but may probably aniouut to 50,000, exclusive : 
of the Chinese garrison. (Burnes’ Bokhara, ^c., lit. 
193.) It is enclosed by an earth rampart, pierced with 
five gateways, outside which are extensive suburb.s ; 
there are two citadels, one in the suburbs, and the other , 
In the town. The houses, built of stone n:id claj% arc 
mostly only one story in heigiit; the streets are inter- 
sectod by numerous canals and aqueducts which bring 
Water Drom the river for the use of the inhabs. Yarkuml 
has two large bazaars, numerous mosques, and iO or 12 
Mohammedan colleges, most of the native inhabs. begin 
Mussulman, though much mw« tax in their religious 
prejudices than their neighbours to tho W. About 2(K) 
Chinese merchaats reside in the place, and some Cash- 
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I merfans and Persians, but only a few Hindoos, and 
; neither Jews nor >Nogai Tartars. When Marco Polo 
visited this city, he found some Nestorian Christains 
among the inhabs. ( Ritter, Erdkunde v<m Asien, p. 890. 
—400.) 

“ The productions of China,” says Sir A. Bumes, 
“ are transmitted to this prov., and sold to the ndtives ol 
Bokhara and TInbet, who are permitted to frequent cer- 
tain fixed markets. No Chinese crosses the frontiers; 
the trade to Bokhara being carried on by Mohammedans, 
who visit Yarkund for that purpose. The same vigi- 
Kince to prevent the ingress of ftjreigners is here exhi- 
bited as upon the sea-coast.” Horses are a great article 
of trade ; and it is chiefly to open a traffic in these ani- 
mals, th.at Moorcroft desired to reach Yarkund, in which 
attempt, however, he was frustrated by tfie jealousy of 
the Clnnese authorities. ‘‘ Yarkund, with the adjacent 
prov. of Cashgar, formed the principality of a Moham- 
medan Khojir. Dissensions arose in the reigning family 
about eighty years since (in the time of Kien-long), and 
they called on the Chinese government as a mediator, 
which, as frequently hapoens, acted the part of a con- 
queror. The period wliieii has elapsed since (he capture 
of Yarkund has in no way diminislied the precautions of 
the Chinese government. Yarkund is still considered 
but an outpost, ami the communication between it and 
Peking is maintained in a most characteristic manner.” 
(See Burnes, iii. 193—196.) The Mohammedan natives, 
indeed, fill the subordinate offices of state, but under the 
strict superintondeiice of the Chinese authorities. Tho 
garrisons, consisting of from ,5,()<i0 to 7,(H)0 soldiers, are 
recruited from boys of 14 and 15 years old, who are sene 
back, after about as long a period of service. (Bumes.) 
According to some Chinese documents, tho annual triblite 
of the Yatkund people to the (diinesc comprises 30 oz. 
of gold, 35,(Mi() do. of silver, .‘50,000 sacks of corn, 80 lbs. 
oil, f»7,0()0 pieces of linen, 15,000 ibs. cotton, 3,000 lbs. 
copper, Ike. ( Bitter, Ert^unde, v. 402. ; Kleproth ; 
Marco Polo ; IVathen, ^c.“n Calc. Asiat. Journ., He.) 

Yarmouth, a pari, and mimic, bor. and 8e.vp«>rt 
of England, partly and principally in the co. Norfolk, but 
partly, also, m that of Suifoik, on the Yare, at its mouth, 
in the North Sea, 19 m. E. by S. Norwich, and 108 m. 
N.F., London. Lat. 52° 36' 40" N., long. lO 44' 22" E. 
The old pari, hor., which included the hamlet of South, 
town, in Suifoik. in the par. of Gorlestone, on the S. side 
of the river, had an area of 2,110 acres, with, in 1831, a 
pop. of 2:1,332 ; but the modern pari, hor, includes the 
whole par. of Gorlestone, comprising tho village of that 
name, and has an area of 3,940 acres, with, in 1831, a pop. 
of 25,448, and in 1841 of about 28,000. The part of the 
town oil the E. side of tho Yare, or Yarmouth properly 
so called, occupies a narrow peninsula, between the sea on 
the one hand, and the river on the other. ” It consists of 
I four principal lines of streets running nearly parallel with 
tho river, and of an immense number of narrow lanes, or 
rows, that form the lateral cominunicatkins between these 
streets. Very few of tho rows exceed Iroin 5 to 8 ft., and 
only tw’o of them at tlie opposite ends of the town were 
p.issable for common w'heel-carriages until tiie widening 
of some others in the centre of the town, not long since 
formed the street called Regent Street. Tlie principal 
streets are well built, and wide, opening in some places 
into a spacious quay, market-place, and squares ; and 
the town presents, on tlie whole, a thriving ap{>earauce. 
The best dwclling-liouses arc situated along tiie quay ; 
many of these are substantial and handsome, as are, 
also, many of those in tiie other principal streets. Most 
of the shops are 8itu.ited in the market-place, King 
•Street, Broad How, and Market Row; and the ware- 
houses, granaries, malt-houses, and lish-offices, together 
with tiie inferior dwelling-houses, are in the different 
rows. On the N., E., and S., the town is enclosed by 
old walls, beyond which is an intermixture of every de- 
eci iptioii of buildings ; but principally of extensive ware- 
housing premises, and residences of an inferior cIhm. 
This part is not paved, and only partially lighted, and 
principally with oil lamps ; but the whole of the town 
within the walls is well paved, ami lighted with gas. A 
C(»usiderahlc extension beyond the old wiAls has takaa 
place on the E. side ; and long lines of streets, beside* 
many detached dwellings and extensive fish-oiiices, aud 
other premises connected with the trade of the ptace, 
now occupy a great part of the space between the towa . 
and tile sea shore, particularly towards the new Jet^» - 
New houses are in progress ^su on the N. side of tli#. 
tow n, along the road leading|loward Caistor ; and along 
the road toward Nelson’s monument, S. of the town, thtf- 
whole of which neigtibourhood, and more especially ih# 
Hue fronting the sea, it is contemplated to caver with ft 
new town. 

” Yarmouth Is connected by a hrld^ over the Yare.with 
South town, or Little Yarmouth. This suburb, 
ing the N. part of Oorli^stone par., consists prioctoallyr 
of neat and substantial private residences; . 

timber wharfs, building yards, &c. on the river,, and Ijftv 
which much of the business of this port is carded tm* 
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fktiMW dutlnfst fmup of bidliUngt hv Goflettomi, 
which fbrmi the or towik of that name, lies coo- 
iUerabiv more to the S., nearer to the entrance of the 
harhOttr. South town U very imperfectlv iishted ; and 
GortecUme is neither paved nor lighted.’^ Oiun, Carp. 

quay It one of the most extensive and finest 
hi England : it Is upwards of I m. in length, and in some 
fdaoes IfiO yards in breadth, liaving in its centre a planted 
promenade. Here is the town>haU, a handsome etiifice 
with a Tuscan portico; the council charnlier, which 
is highly decorated, has a (UU-leo^h portrait of Georm 11. 

The Star inn, near the town-hall, was once the residence 
of Bradshaw, president of the High Court of Justice 
which condemned Charles I. ; and some of its apartments 
still remain apparently as he left them, or even as they 
w<»’c at an earlier period, fur the house js of the ElUa- 
bethian age. tTarmouth parish church is one of the 
largest ecclesiastical edifices in the kingdom. It was ori- 
ginally founded in the time of William II. ; but the most 
ancient ports of the present edifice date no further back 
than about 1,2.*^); and, according to Uickmun, only a 


portion of the building is early Englisii ; other parts, par 
ticularly the windows, being of the Decorated and Per 
pendiciuar styles. {Rickman's Gothic Architecture. 
p. 208.) It is 230 ft. in its greatest length, by 108 ft. 
in breadth. At the W. end are 4 ortangufar towers, the 
outermost of which are surmounted with plain pinnacles, 
as are the octangular towers at each angle of the S. 
trans^. The tower, at the intersection of the transepts 
with the nave, formerly decorated with pinnacles, is now 
embattletl, and supports a tall tinned spire erected in 
1807, a conspicuous mark from the sea. The part of 
the interior W. of the tower forms a spacious choir, 
the ceiling of which is panelled in compartments, hav- 
ing coats of arms of dlfTerent branches of the royal family 
of England, and of the Fastolfs, Goumays, Uardolfs, 
and other jftroprictors of jfc e neighbouring castle of 
Castor. The organ in thiAhurch is one of the finest 
in England ; and it has many interesting monuments. 
The ^urchjrard, comprising about 6 acres, is entered 
handsome iron gates : on its W. side was standing, 
till the present summer, the Leaf Gate, a curious brick 
archway of the time of Charles I. Tlie living, a per- 
petual curacy, worth 243/. a year, is in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of Norwich. A chapel -of- ease was Imilt 
iu 1716; and the living, a curacy worth 1004 a year, 
U In gift of the corporation of Yarmouth, the minis- 
ter*! salary being derived from a local duty on coal. 
The living of St. Peter’s church, an edifice in the Tudor 
style, built under a recent act, is a perpetual curacy, 
worth PIO/. a year, in tiie gift of toe incumbent of 
St. Nicholas’ (the nar.) church. Attached to the living 
of Gorlestone and Southtown is a curacy, with a separate 
church, a modern erection, called St. Mary’s Cnapei, 
worth200/.a/ear,lately in the gift of trustees. (Ecclesiast. 
Be»- Rep.) fierc^iso, are ciuq)^ for 11. CatlioUcs, hide- | 
pendents, Uuitoriaas, Baptists, Tiiends, a Jews’ syna- I 
gogue, Ac. ; and tome remains eidst of various convenu 
suppressed at the Reformation. A fVee ^ammar-school 
was formerly supported by the corporation, but it ceased 
to exist about the end of last century. The Children’s 
bospitai, found«)d in the reign of Edward I., is under the 
government of the corporation, and has an income of 
867/. a year : it serves as a workhouse, and, also, main- 
tains and clothes 30 boys and 20 girls, and 100 cliiidren 
are taught as day scholars. All children of parents be- 
longing to the town are eligible to be admitted as day 
scholars, and, as vacancies occur, to become boarders by 
rotation, according to seniority. The charity school, 
founded in 1713, clothes and cilucates a considerable 
number of children ; here, also, is a Lancastrian school, 
which educates about 150 boys; a girls’ school, founded 
in 1810, for educating and clothing 80 poor girts ; and a 
proprietary grammar school, founded in Soutbtown In 
1833. The nsbermen’s hospital, established and built in 
1708, was chiefly sup|K)rtfkl by an annual government grant 
of ItXV. a year, deducted from the beer duties, till 1832, 
when it was dUeoutinued, in consequence of the rr|>eal 
of the bw Cuty. The hospital is, however, otherwise 
ondowed, aiuL at the date of the late inauiry, had an 
Incmae of 66/. 10». a year. Warren’s charity, esta- 
bliflied to 1694 for the general relief of the {loor, sick, 
orphans* widows, Ac., has an income of about 376/. a 
year; and there are several other endowments for 
schools and other charitahlfl purposes. {Charities* Rep. 
XXVI. i and Digest, 

lltere Is in the town a very extensive silk factory for the 
winding and throwing of sifk, and the weaving of crapes 
and other silk goods. Ttie Municipal Corporation Report 
of 1836 states wot ** Sblmbullding, and thu various trades 
with it. are also carrkxl on to some extent In Yarmouth ; 
never^less, it cannot be consMsved as a manufacturing 
tww% tKiC derives iU loittortanoe and prosi>erity from 
titgitfide and commerce which it owes to its situation and 
The rivet's Yare, Wii#eitey^and Bure, which unite 
fo l^kydon wilier, pdjptnliig the town, are navigable ; the 


first to Norwich, the second to Biibgay, and the Bure to 
Aylsbam; and thw secure to Yarmouth an extensive 
trade in the exporUUon of thW agricultural produce of 
the districts traversed by these rivers, and in supplying 
them with coals and other heavy goods. The export of 
grain and matt from this port is considerable, of barley 
greater than from any other part in England ; but the 
pmcipal business of Yarmouth is the herring and msu!- 
karel fisheries, and the curing and exportation of the 
herrings to foreign oouiitries, particulariy the states 
bordering on the Mediterranean. An extensive timber 
trade with the Baltic is also carried on ; and a consider, 
able number of square-rigged vessels belong to the port. 
Yarmouth roads have long been the principal rendezvous 
of the vessels in the collier trade ; and the town derives 
some advantages ftom the supply of fresh provisions to 
them. 

“ The harbour of Yarmouth is formed by the river 
Yare : it has an awkward entrance otistructed by a bar. 
Great attention, however, appears to be bestowed on 
remedying this defect, and on the improvement of the 
port generally. Vessels drawing al>out 12 ft. water, or 
of atiout 200 tons’ burden, can cross tlie bar, and proceed 
up to the town at spring tides.” Thq gliief improve- 
ments of the harbour were effected by a Dutchman 
named Johnson, employed for the purpose, who first 
erected piers nt tlic mouth of the river. 

Yarmouth Hoads, tietwccn the towm and a lino of 
outer sand banks, though so much freqmmtcd, are by 
DO means free from danger. They are marked by buoys 
artd floating lights. 'I'here belonged to the [mrt. in 
1842, 321 boats of under 50 tons each, and 312 vessels of 
above f>0 tons each, the aggregate burden of the latter 
being 34,320 tons. 

Yarmouth is the principal seat of the English herring- 
fishery. The herrings usually make their appearance 
in the roads about the middle of September, when the 
fishery begins, and continues till towards the end of 
November. They are iiartly cured, and partly sent 
fresh to the mctrr))>olis. The fishery of coo, mackerel, 
skate, soles, red-mullct, whitings, Ac., is also extensively 
r.arried on. In 1840 the gross customs duties received at 
Yarmouth, amounted to 46.732/. 

Yarmoutii h.os l)ecn, for a long time, more or less, fre- 

a uented as a bathing place, for which, IiuIpckI, it is well 
tted by its salubrity and its firm, shelving si^a-beucli. 
It Inos, also, a pier, projecting 450 feet into the sea, with 
public baths, assembly rooms, a neat theatre, a public 
library, public gardens, and all the establishments usual at 
a watering place. 'I'o the N. and S. of the town, hmiiig 
the sea, are open and level pieces of ground coven‘d with 
verdure, called the Denes ; and on the most southerly of 
these is a beautiful fluted column designed by VN’ilkins, 
erected in 1817 in honour of NeUon : it is 144 ft. in height, 
and is surmounted hy a statue of Britannia. On otl»er 
parts of the Denes, are various batteries, the Ixirracks, 
a fine edifice, formerly a naval hospital, built iu 1801), at 
an expense of 12().1K)0/. ; a new workhouse, erected in IS31), 
at an expense of 8,(XX)/. ; numerous windmills, a race- 
course, Ac. On other sides, the environs of Yannouth 
have no particular lieauty ; but the country is well cul- 
tivated, and the markets of the town are well supplied. 
Within a few miles, on the Suflbik side, arc extensive 
remains of the Roman station (iarianunum. so called 
from its situation at the mouth of the Garicnis or Yare ; 
and within a similar distance, on the Norfolk side, arc 
the ruins of Caister castle, formerly a sumptuous mao- 
sion erected by Sir J. Fastolfe soon after the battle of 
Agincourt. 

The first charter of incorporation possessed by Yar- 
mouth appears to have been granted by John in 1208; 
but the governing charter previously to the late a< t8 
was that granted by Queen Anne. In 1702. IJnder tho 
Municipal Reform Act tho borough is divided info 6 
wards, and is governed by a mayor, 1 i otlier aldermen, 
and 36 councillors. Corporation revenue, about 
a year. ) 

Yarmouth hai sent 2 mems. to the H. of C., with 
little intermission, since the time of Edward I., the right 
of voting, down to the Reform Act, having been in the 
sons of freemen, ana in apprentices serving a seven 
ye.'irs’ apprenticeship to frofunen within the bor. Keg. 
electors, la 1839-40, 1,904. It has two b.mks. i 
bor. has a commission of tho (mace, and a gaol, an admiralty 
court held weekly by the mayor, a 40#. court of *’ 
courts Icet, piepoudre, Ac. The maritime jurisdiction 
^ the corporation extends for 10 m. up tlio rivers 
Bure, Yare, and Wavency. Two markets are held 
weekly ; that oa Saturday is extensive, that on Wednes- 
day, of minor importance. A fair is held on F riday aud 
Saturday In Easter week ; a regatta ^ , 

Yarmouth communicates with Norwich daily nv 
- ‘ , Colchester, 
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. * '“'“Jot to"n “"i!, P.i“- of jEnglaml, on plain tower at the W. end, la tuppoied to date from tfia 

tho N.VV. shore of the Isle of Wight, at the mouth of tlino of Henry VI. An ancient crypt, an a^crfnfng 
the little* river Yar, immediately opposite Lymlngton, chapel, and the handsome altar hi the church, are worthy 
^ I’?’’* ^ acres. Pop, of notice. The living, a vicarage, with the curacy of 
of ditto, inl831, 586. This town, which has long been Preston, of the clear annual value of 391/., is In the gift 

in a stationary state, would have been wholly unworthy of Philips, Rsq. Here, also, are places of worship 

of notice in a work of this kind but for the circumstance for Unitarians, Baptists, Wesleyans, Independent, &c. 
of Its h»vlng enjoyed the important privilege of sending 2 The frec-school, endowed in 17(rr anxl subsequently, had 
mems. to the H. of C., from the aera of Edward I. down recently an income of 1 Ml, a year, and at the date of tlm 
to the passing of tho Reform Act, by which it was last inquiry, 30 boys were taught reading, writing, and 
most properly disiranchised. It was, in fact, ono of the arithmetic, 14 of whom were clothed and apprenticed, 
most perfect specimens of a proprietary bor. {Part. | and 1 taught Latin. An almshouse for a master, 2 war- 
fee.) dens, and 12 poor men and women, hart an income of 

YECLA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, at the foot 291/. a year; and, exclusive of these, there is an alms* 
and on tho declivity of a hill, 43 m. N. by E. Murcia, house ior 4 poor women, and several minor charities. 
Pop., according to Mifiano, 11,600. It was formerly {Digest of Charity Iteportg.) 

walled and had a fortress, but of those there are now no Yeovil was at one period celebrated for its woollen ma- 
remains. Its principal buildings comprise 2 par. churches, nufacturcs. But these appear to have been early sup«*r- 
some convents, an hospital, an eccloslastical tribunal, geded by the glove trade, the latter having attained to 
and a prison. Its neighbourhood is very fertile ; and its considerable importance in the town so far back as the 
inhabs. are mostly occupied in the production of corn, middle of the 16th century. “ At present the manufitc- 
flour, wine, brandy, and leather. Near Yecla are tho turers are employed in making men and women’s fine 
traces of a more ancient town, where various Homan an- gloves; which pass in the retail shops as kid gloves, but 
tiouities have been discovered. (Mifiano i Dict.Geoe,) are, in reality, made from lamb-siting imported ftrom 
VEDDO, or JEDDO, the chief city of Japan, and the Italy, Spain, and Germany. These skins are mostly 
residence of the ^6gun or military emperor ; on the S.E. dressed into leather in Yeovil, in which place the malm- 
shore of the Island of .NIphon, prov. Monsasa, at the facturers are leather dressers and large dealers in wool, 
Iwttom of the Bay of Yeddo ; lat. 36^^ 39’ N'., long. 140^^ as well as glovers. The quantity of gloves made In 
E. Its pop. has been variously estimated at from 7(i0,(X)0 Yeovil, of all sorts, may be estimated at 300,000 dozens 
tp 1,.500,(X)0 ; but the probability is, that the first of these annually; and the number of men, women, and.chit- 
itumbers is beyond the mark. Yeddo is said to be sur- dren employed in the place and the adjoining districts 
rounded by a ditch, and intersected by numerous canals (spreading over 20 m.) amounts, perhaps, to 20,000.” 
and branches of the river Toniak, which are navigable {JInWs History cf the Olove Trade, 70, 71.) 
for vessels of moderate burden. It has 2 large suburbs. The use of cotton and woollen gloves, and the Im- 
Its internal plan would appear to be less regular than portation of French and other foreign leather gloves, has 
that of most other Japanese cities ; but its streets and of late years seriously depressed the trade of Yeovil ; 
squares are clean, and some of the former arc of pro- though, according to the statement in the appendix to 
digious length. Each street is appropriated to persons of the Municipal Corporation (Icport, about 70,000/. a year 
one trade only, lined with covered arcades, and closed at are said to have been paid as wages (in 1836) to persons 
night by gates at each extremity. The houses are mostly engaged In the glove trade of the town and Its vicinity, 
2 stories in height ; but being built and almost wholly and that the town was increasing. Yeovil claims to Ire 
of wood, destructive fires are very frequent. Yeddo a bor. by prescription, its government having been till 
has many temples, Buddhlc convents, and other large lately vested in a portreeve .and II burgesses; but their 
public buildings : the emperor’s palace occupies a large authority was very circumscribed, and all the courts for- 
ex tent of ground. This city has a considerable trade; inerly held tho corporation have fallen into disuse, 
but there are no materials for forming any estimate of Market day Friday, when a good deal of butter, clieese, 
its amount. For farther information as to Yeddo, we com, &c., is sent into the town \ and large quantities 
must refer the reader to the works of Kampfer, Thun- of the butter made In the surrounding district arc 
berg, Slebold, &c. purchased, and sent to London, to be sold as Dorset 

YEMEN, a district of Arabia, which see. butter. Fairs, June 28. and Nov. 17., chiefly for farm 

YENISEI, a great river of N, Asia, in Siberia, through stock. (Part. Reports; HulTs History qf the Glove 
the central part of which it flows, its basin lying between Trade, &c.) 

thu.se of the Lena to the E., and the Obi to the W., is YEZD, a considerable city of Persia, in tho E. part of 
supposed to comprise an area of near 1,000,000 sq.m., which it Is situated, about 2.50 m. B. by S. Ispahan. Its 
being about the same size as the prov, of Yeniseisk, pop. has been variously estiro|itcd ; but if the statement 
The Yenisei rises within the Chinese Empire, not far of Kinneir, who assists to it 24,000 houses, be near tho 
from lat. 510 N., long. 98^ E., and proceeds at first W. mark, it must certainly be one of tlJfc most populous 
for about 50 of long., to near the point where it leaves cities in the empire. It Is situated in a sandy desert, 
tlic Chinese frontier. It then turns northward, and pur- near a range of high mountains, and has a fort, but no 
sues generally a northerly course to the Arctic Ocean, other defensive works. Being at the point of union ot 
wliich it enters by a wide lestuary called the bay of the the principal roads connecting Ispahan, Kirman, Mc- 
72 islands, the mouth of which is in about lat. 72jo N., shed, and Herat, it is consequently a considerable em- 
long. 85° E., about 200 m. E. of the gulph of Obi. Tho porium. Its bazaar is said to be well supplied with 
entire course of the Yenisei has been estimated at provisions ; though, from the sterility of the adjacent 
2,600 m. Its chief aifluents join it from the E., its tri- country, its supplies of corn have, for the most part, 
butarics from tho W. being of much less importance, to be brought Irom Isi>ahan, and cattle are both scarce 
Various towns in the upper, with KrasnojarsK, YenI- and dear. 

seisk, &c. In tho middle and lower part of its course, The manufacture of silk stufft in this city was, some 
are on its banks ; Irkutsk is on its great tributary years ago, superior to any other in Persia, and the village 
the Verchnie-Tungooska, which flows out of Lake of Tuft, about 8 m. S.W., was equally famous for its 
Balkal. As far as Krasnojarsk It runs through a moon- muds. Here, also, are some fabrics of arms and sugar 
talnous country, and thenceforward to Yeniseisk, where refineries. Formerly a good many Hindoos were settled 
its width, when highest, is about 1 m. ; its banks are in the town, but these were driven away by the exactions of 
elevated and precij[>itou8. A survey of the river was a late Persian governor : it has still, however, numerous 
completed in the last century by tne Russian govern- families of Parseesf Gnebres, or fire- worshippers) among 
ineiit, up to this town ; and from this it appears that its the pop., lliis being almost the only town in the Persian 
f channel varies from 2 to 8 fathoms in depth. This noble dominions where they are now met with. Though an’ 
stream, however, like the other large rivers of Siberia, oppressed, they are an exceedingly industrious |)eople. 
is but of little use. Inasmuch as it flows, for tho most (Kinneir's Vers. Emp., 113, 114. ; Diet. ^c.) 

part, through desolate wastes; Us embouchure being YONNE, a dep. of France, reg. centre, formerly com- 
aUo in a frozen sea, and the river itself being frozen prised, for the most part, in Chanqmgne and Burgundy, 
over for the greater part of tlie year. The Russian sur- principally between lat. 47° 80’ and 48° afP N., and the 
veyors were stopped in their progress upwards, by tho 3d and 4tn degrees of E. long., having N.W. the dep. 
Ice at Turnschiinslc on the 1st of October, and by the Soine-et- Marne, N.E. Aube, E. Cote d’Or, S. Nievre, 
lOtli the river was completely frozen over ; and It was and W. Loirct. Area, 728,747 hectares. Pop., in 1836, 
not till the succeeding 4th of June that they were en- 352,487. Surface, undulating ; the hills scarcely any 
ahled to proceed with their survey. (See WrangelTs Si- where rising to more than 690 ft. in height : the mosl 
bei ia, See. Introd. ; Diet. Giog.) elevated are in the S.W.. separatiim ihtf basin of the 

YEOVIL, a market-town and par. of England, co, Seine from that of the Loire. The Yonne, whence the 
Somerset, hund. Stone, on the border of Dorset, on tho dep. takes its name, rises in Nievre, near Cbiteaii^' 
Yoo or Ivcl, a tributary of the Parrott, here crossed by a Chinon. and runs generally northward to the Seinew 
stone bridge, 18 in. S.vVells. Area of par., 3,890 acres, which It enters at Montereau, in the dep. Seine-et- 
Pop. of do., in 1831, 5,921, of whom about 5,000 inhabited Marne, after a course of about 177 m. ; for 70 of whl^ 
the town. Yeovil comprises about twenty streets and or as hig^h as Auxerre, It is navigable. It tnrerset 
lanes, some of Which are wide and open thoroughfares, dep. of Yonne nearly In its centre, receiving within Itfl 
the houses being Mneraily good and bailt of freestone, limits the Cure, Sereinpand Armangon from the £.1 
The par church, a light Ot^ic structure, with a large tributaries (n>m the opposite side, being InconslderaMU^ 
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It oommuDiefttM with the Loire by the eanel at Niver ; used, 


of rich land ; and more corn it ^wn than is required for 
home. consumption. In 1841, the arable lauds were estU 
inateobo' comprise 458,100 hectares ; meadows, 3), '265 do. ; 
vineyards, 37,543 do. ; and woods, 146,570 do. Hugo esti« 
m.ites the annual produce of corn, mostly wheat and oats, 
at 2,060,000 hectolitres, and that of wine at 1, 110,000 do. 
The growths of this dep. are known as those of Lower 
Burgundy; the red wines of Tonnerreand Auxerre are 
especially esteemed ; and the secondary growths of Kpi- 
neuil, Irancy, &c., are also in high estimation. Chablis, 
Che best of the white wiues. is served up by the French cpi- 


but not to so great an extent as rape-dust ; the 
latter, however, is principally used for wheat, the bone 
manure being decidedly superiof for turnips. Drainage 
is too much .neglected in the N. and E. ridings. In the 
latter no system is acted upon, except in the Woids, where 
the rotation is — 1st, turnips ; 2d, barley ; 3d, seeds ; 4th, 
wheat. In other parts of this riding, and iti the N. 
riding, two corn crops not unfrequentiy follow in succes- 
sion, and but few operation.s are performed as they ouglit 
to be. {Kennetfy and Grainger, i. 367.) York Is more 
of a grazing than of an agricultural <h>. Vast numbers 
of horses are bred in most parts. Those in the highest 
estimation are called Cleveland bays, partly from the 
district in which they were originally found in the great- 
est pwfectlon, and partly from their colour ; but they 


cures with oysters. Wines of this class soiif spirtYtseuxsafis i are now very widely dimised. They are in extensive 


itre tropfumeux, ont du corpz, de la finesse^ ct un parj'um 
ires aertable. The consumption of the dep, does not 
exceed 250,000 hectolitres, the rest being mostly sent to 
Paris, the N. of France, and foreign countries, little brandy 
being made. The orchards, w hich comprise nearly 6,000 
hecures, are of importance; and Yonne, along with 
Loiret, supplies Paris with all the rahinet consumed by 
its inbabs. Fewer cattle and sheep are reared in this 
than ill any other part of the central deps. The forests 
abound with game, and produce great quantities of char- 
coal, the trade in which is extensive. Iron, marble, litho- 
graphic and many other kinds of stone, ^un dints at Ce- 
rillv, lime, and clay, are the principal minerals. Bricks 
anJ tiles are made in large quantities, and glass, earthen- 
ware, ftc.,in various places. The manufactured pr<Kluct8 
include, woollen stuffs and yarn, blankets, serges. iStc. ; 
beetroot sugar, paper, glue, &c. ; hydraulic clocks made 


demand as carriage-horses. Cattle very various: they 
consist mostly of the long-horned breed ; hut there are 
considerable numbers of sliort horns, with endless va- 
rieties produced by crosses between these and oilier 
breeds. At present, the Tee.-<water and Holderiie.ss 
biccHis are the greatest favourites with tiie gr.aziers ; Init 
the long horns, or a cross between them and the short 
horns, are preferred by the dairy farmiurs. Yorksliiru 
supplies most of the cows used in the fidndon dairies. 
Their average yield of milk may be estimated at from 
22 to 24 quarts a day, but it does not yield a propor- 
tional quantity of butter. Sheep of all varieties, and 
stock very large, supposed to amount to about I,2(»0,0(io 
head, producing annually about 28.000 packs of wool. 
Mapy hogs are kept, and Yorkshire hams are celebrated 
i In all parts of the country. Property in the W. and N. 
ridings very much subdivided ; but in the K. riding it is 


at Sens, barreli at Avallon, &c. The chief trade of tho less subdivided th.in in most uarts of England, and many 
dep. consists in the export of its wines, corn, timber, and famiiie.s in thl.s riding have lield their estates for centn- 
other agricultural produce. In 183.’», of 100,786 proper- I rics. Farms of all sizes ; but tiiu majority seem to be 
ties subject to the contrib. foncikre, 108,342 were assessed umisuaiiy small. Most part of these farms are held from 
at less than 6fr., and 28,578 at from 5 to 10 fr. ; the nura- i y»*ar to year, or by tenants at will ; and, notwithstanding 
ber.of those asses^^ed at 1,000 fr. and upwards, amounted the statements that have been made to the contrary, we 
to only 161. Yonne is divided into 5 arronds, ; ch. towns, ’ . . 

Auxerre the cap., Avallon, Jolgny, Sens, and Tonnerre. 

It sends 5 mems. to the Ch. of Dep. Number of eletdors, 
in 1838-39, 1.839. Total pub. rev., in 1831, 11,344.9*24 fr. 

{ llugOt 9Xi. Yonne ; Diet, Geog. ; French Offlc. Tabbs.) ■ 
y OliK, a marU. co. of England, being by far the largest j 
and most important in that part of the U. Kingdom, is ; 


bounded on the N. by the co. Durham, E. by the North 
Sea, S. by the cos. m Lincoln (from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Humber), Nottingham, and Derby, and W. by 
I^ancasCer and Westmorelana, and a small part of Ches- 
ter. Area, 3,669,510 acres, of which about 2,500,000 are 
supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture, it is divided 
into the districts of the North. East, and West Ridings, 
being respectively as large as cos., and each of them having 
Its p^icuUr lord lieutenant : there is besides a separate 
smaller district called the city of York and .Ainsty ; but 
the latter, excepg in so far as city is concerned, has 
been united to the W, Biding, ^'he extent, population, 
Ac., Of these differeut divisions are as follows : — 



Area, 

Acres. 

Inhsb. 

in 1811. 

Pomil»Uon 
in 1841. 


North Rkliiw - 
JSiwt RBhim 

Wort Riding « 

Bad Ainity • 

1,976,820 

1 TlUVfitJ 

1 l,6t9,S‘«) 

1 69,440 1 

42,609 

38,390 

996,473 

7,710 

9n»,W2 

193,676 

1,1.64,991 

.38-399 

Totals - i 3,6C9,.510 i 315,oH2 | 

1-691 ,.684 


Owring to jts extent and various capacities, Yorkshire 
presents an epitome of the whole kingdom with respect 
to surface, soil, products, and industry. Some of the 
mounCaius on its W. border, are among the highest in 
the great central ridge extending from Scotland S. to 
the middle of Derbyslilro; and both ihere and in its N. 
division are very extensive tracts of liigli, sterile, mo<ir 
ground. In the E. Riding a large tract of wolds ex- 
tetids from Flamborough Head to Filey Head, on ’.the 
coast, Co P^kiington and Market Wighton : but, not- 
wlthstJiodiiif these deductions. Yorksiiire contains a 
great extent of the roost excellent land. The vale of 
Yoilt, the district of Cleveland In the N. and that of 
Hoklemess in the S.E.. besides various f>ther extensive 
tracts in difibrent parts of the co., are exceedingly fer- 
tile. possessing soils suitable for every purpose, either of 
arairie or stsick husbandry. I'he climate is ns various as 
tbe soil and elevation ; but, except on the high grounds. 
It is mild and early, and Is everywhere salubrious, 
rxe^ on the low. marshy grounds along the Hum- 
ber. Agriculture in a medium sUUe of improvement; 
not so advanced as in Northumberland or Linc«)tn, 
but not so backward as in several other cos. 'i'bere Is In 
this rsMpect. however, a great difiTerence In the ddferent 
agriculture being in a much more advanced 
mt^W, riding tbaa in cither of tiie others. The 
maetal iwcatkm is there — Istwtitrnips or fallow; ad, 
M faed4;,4th, wheat. Boi»e manure Is much 


have no doubt that this species of tenure, by diminishing 
the security of the farmer, has operabHi in no ordin.iry 
degree to retard the progress of improvement. Farm- 
houses and buildings lor tlie most part rather jtidiflerent. 
Average rent of land, in 1810, I0.v. /. an acre. 

The W. riding of this co. 8tand.H in the very Hrst 
rank as a manufacturing district. Leed.s, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, and Wakclield are the great Ncats 
of the woollen manufacture ; flax-spltmiug is extensively 
carried on at Leeds ; and the hardware manufacttircs oV 
Sheflield ri.'al, and, in some departments, as that of enf- 
lery, far surpass, those of Birmingham. Tlmre are ( X- 
tensivu iron-works at Rotherham ; and latterly thi^ iron- 
works of Yorkshire have made considerable progress. 
Their total produce in 1839 was estimated by Mr. Scri- 
venor at about 90,090 tons, though we incline to think that 
this is beyond the mark. L’otton manufactures have been 
established at Kasingwotd, and in some other parts of the 
W. Riding. Tho manufactures in the other ri(lin>!,s are but 
of trivial importance. The valuable beds of coal ff)und 
In the vicinity of Ix'eds, Sheflield, Bradford, Wakefield, 
See. have, no doubt, been the principal source of their 

I prosperity. Besides coal and iron, Yj>rkshjre has mines of 
ea<l, and veins of copper ; alum works were established 
near Whitby in the reign of Elizaladii, and are still 
worked (see Whitby); and there are in various places 
excellent limestone and freestone quarries. Principal 
rivers Ouse, Swale, Ure, W'harfe, Aire, Calder, Don, 
Derwent, Hull, and Esk ; the waters of all these, except 
the last, being poured into the great aestuary of the 
Humber. ’'J’he canals, particularly in tho W. Riding, 
are numerous, and some of them are of great import- 
ance; and the principal towns are now, also, connected 
with railwayt. I'bo co. is divided Into wap«*ntakes and 
liberties, and contains 613 parishes. It sends 39 mems. 
to the H. of C., viz. 6 for the co., being 2 for each 
riding; 2 each for the cl^ of York, and the bors. oi 
Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Beverley, Bnwiford, Ihdhax. . 
Doncaster, Pontefract, Rlpon, Kuaresborough, Malton, 
Richmond, and Scarliorough ; and 1 each for the t)ors. 
of Huddersfield, Whitby. Wakefield, Norihallertoo and 
Thlrsk. Registered electors for the N. Riding, 

40. 11,911; for the K Riding, 7,496; and for the W. 
Riding, 30,122 ! Sum expended for the relief of the mmr. m 
1839, N. Hiding, K. Hiding, 67.5.m, W. Hidmg, 

290,204/, Total value of real property assessed to the i^n*. 
in IHKMI. N. Riding, 1,011,885/., K. Riding, LIH.Hw/m 
and W. Riding, 3,324,802/. Total amount of mouey levu'd 
for pm>t* rates for tho co. during tho year ended laiuy- 
day, 1814, 468,947/. ^ 

YORK (an. Eboraeum\ an ancient and cclebratia 
city of* England, being, under the 
Britain, and at present tlie second city of the king 
in respect of rank, though not of 
county of Itself, and a pari, and J**'*/* 
tuAlod near the centre of the co. Yor^ oi w 
it is tho cap., at the Junction of the N.. . 

Hidings; on the Ouse, at tbo confluence of the JO 
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S2m. K.B, Leeds, 38 m. N.W. Hull, 170 m. N.N.W. 
London, and 160 m. S.S.E. Edinburgh. Lat. 63° 67' 
46" N., long. 1® 4' 34" |V. The area of the old pari, 
bor. and city comprised 2,720 acres, and had In 1831 a 
pop. of 26,260. But by the late act, some additions were 
made of parts of the townships of Clifton and Heworth 
on the N., and of Fulford on the S. R., to tlte pari, bor., 
which is nearly co.extensive with the raun. bor., com- 
prising, in part or wholly, 36 parishes, with some 
exlra.parochkl districts. 

The city is inclosed by Its ancient walls, supposed 
to have been erected by Edw. I., about 1280; they 
are flanked with numerous towers, and having been 
repaired and renovated in 1831, form a most delightful 
promenade, extending round the greater part of the 
city. They are pierced by 5 principal gates, termed 
bars, and by 6 smaller gates, or posterns ; some of the 
former being remarkable structures. The Ouse and the 
Foss traverse the interior of the city, uniting at its S. ex- 
tremity. The Foss is crossed by 4 bridges, and the Ouse j 
by a single bridge, a handsome structure of 3 arches, 
constructed between 1810 and 1820, at a cost of 80,000/. I 
The span of the central arch is 76 ft., that of the other 
arches 65 ft. each ; the total width of the bridge within 
Ihe parapet is 40 ft. Handsome flights of steps at each 
end conauct*to spacious quays on both sides the river, 
called the King’s and Queen’s staiths, to which vessels 
of 90 tons may be moored. 

York consists of several parallel lines of thoroughfare, 
running N. and S., crossed by others, which are gene- 
rally shorter and more irregular, in ah oppo.site direction. 
The princip.'ii of tlie former, nearly 2 m. in length, con- 
sists of Buothum, I’etergate, Colliergate, Walmgate, A’C., 
with their continuations. The line crossing it, and com- 
posed of Micklegate, Ousegate, Pavement, St. Saviour’s- 
gate, &c., is almost as long. In the centre of the city is a 
flue brotid open space called Parliament Street, terminat- 
ing at one end in Sampson Square ; and at the other end in 
the Pavement, the site of the corn, pouItr\% and other mar- 
kets ; and wool and leather fairs are held in Peaseholme 
Green, an open space in the £. nart of the city. There arc 
a few other open yiaces in the neart of the city, as St. He- 
len’s Square. &c. ;‘Dut none of them deserves any particular 
notice. York has been mucli improved and modernized of 
late years, but it still preserves an air of antiquity in its nar- 
row streets and old-fashioned houses. Many of the latter 
formerly overhung the streets, the upper stories project- 
ing beyond the lower ; but a good many of these have 
been taken down, and buildings in a modern style have 
been erected in their stead. Some of the streets also 
have been widened, and the city generally is well paved, 
and lighted with gas. In consequence of the rise of 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c., the increasing lmportanl*e 
of many of the large towns of Yorkshire, and the greater 
facilities of communication between thedifterent parts of 
the kingdom, York no longer enjoys that pre-eminence 
in the N . she possessed in the earlier part of last century. 
Still, however, she is not declining in any respect ; but 
is, on the contrary. Increasing in size. In the outskirts 
many substantial and even superior buildings have been 
recently erected ; and the city is extending itself nearly in 
an equal degree in almost all directions. To the N.E. of 
the town was formerly an open space known by the name 
of Heworth Moor. In 1817 this was enclosed ; and in this 
neighbourhood a great number of substantial and excellent 
bouses have been built since the period of the enclosure. 
Here also many market gardens are cultivated ; and alto* 
gether the district is thriving and populous, and presents 
undoubted testimony of progressive and prosperous in- 
dustry. {Bound. Report.) On the W. of the Ouse along 
tlie road from Leeds to the “ Micklegate” are several good 
houses, many of which have been recently built, and are 
occupied chiefly by persons who have either retired from 
business, or are engaged in business in the older part of 
the town ; the number of these houses is constantly in. 
creasing. The parishes beyond the Foss, through which 
the road to Hull passes, contain for the most part a pop. 
of a poor description.” (Mun. Corp. Hep.) 

York minster, or cathedral, is the finest edifice of ; 
its kind in the kingdom. It stands in the N. part ' 
of the city, and, except on its N. side, where a con- i 
siderable space of ground has been cleared, is closely ; 
hemmed in by mean-looking buildings. The pre- ! 
sent edifice, said to have been raised on the site of a 
church originally founded by Edwin king of North- 
umberland, In the 7th coatury, was principally erected ' 
during the 13th and Uth centuries. It is without j 
cloisters, and built in the form of a cross ; consisting I 
internally of a nave with two aisles j a transept, with i 
aisles and a lantern in the centre; a choir, with aisles, j 
and vestries or chapels on the .H. side ; and a chapter- j 
house, with a vestibule, on the N. side. Its principal i 
measurements are as follow ; — length, internally, 62^ ft. j 
(being greater than that of any other cathedral in Eng- I 
land, except Winchester) ; internal length of transept, i 
222 ft.; length of nave, 264ft.; do. ot choir, 131 ft.; 
heightof both, 99 ft. ; breadth of nave, 109 ft. ; height of 


great tower, 234 ft.; height of W. towers, 196 ft. 
(Strav^er'i Guide to Yorfe, p. 103.) 

This magnificent structure hal a portion of all the 
styles of English architecture; but the Norman only 
appears in a fine crypt, under apart of the choir, which 
reduces the general appearance to the three later styles ; 
of these, the transepts are early English ; the naft and* 
arches supporting the great tower are d<»corated ; and the 
choir and npi>er part of the great tower are perpendicular. 
{Rickman's Gothic Architecture.) The W. front has 
berm compared to that of the cathedral of Kheiros for 
richness, sublimity, and beauty of architectural design. 
It is divided into 3 compartments, by 2 massive gradu- 
ated buttresses enriched on every face wltl» tabernacle- 
work, and the elevated battlemented gable is covered 
with ornamental tracery of the most florid kind. There 
are 3 entrances in this front; over the central of which 
is the unrivalled W. window, divided into 8 portions by 
upright miillions, which in the upper part beautifully 
diverge into the leafy tracery peculiar to the 14th cen- 
tury. The magnificent towers which flank this side ex- 
actly correspond ; they are supported by buttresses, .and 
have at their summits 8 crocKcted pinnacles eonnectc-d 
by a battlement. Almost the whole of the W. front is 
filled with niches, but these, with few exceptions, are 
empty. Tiie S. side, though finished less elaborately 
than the W. front, is very imposing. The porch in the 
S. transept is the most usual entrance to the church, and 
is deeply recessed by numerous mouldings; over it is a 
beautiful marygold window, and the gable is surmounted 
by an enriched pinnacle. The N. side is in a similar 
style to the S., though finished in a plainer manner ; .and 
in its tnansept is the remarkable stained glass window 
termed the “ five sisters.” The P'., like the W. front, 
is in three grand divisions, separated by buttresses, the 
central of which is wholly occupied by a magnificent 
window. Like the W. front also, it is covered with 
niches, though only a very few of the statues formerly 
occupying them now exist. On this front the influence of 
time is very perceptible. The central tower, 234 ft. in 
height, is probably unfinished. It has two large windows, 
with two tiers of mullions, in each of its four sides. But 
it wants aspire]; and, when contrasted with the W. towers, 
has a heavy appearance. 

The interior of the minster corresponds In beauty 
and grandeur with the exterior, A careful restoration 
of the cfithedral in most of its parts had been com- 
pleted, when, on 2d February, 1829,*lt was set on fire by 
a lunatic; the conflagration thence ensuing destroyed 
the fine organ, and all the w'oodwork and roof of the 
choir. Another destructive fire broke out on the 20tb of 
May, 1840, in the S.W. lower, by which its floe ring of 
10 bells and the clock, with part of the roof of tl»e nave, 

I were burnt. These injuries are now (1842) in the course of 
being completely repaired : the choir was renovatecI*after 
the fire of 1829, under the superintendence of Sir R. 
Smirke. The new roof is wholly consiructed of teak, 
presented by government ; and is coveied with lead 
procured from the mines of the Greenwich hcsfiitai 
estates. The remarkable stone screen, which separates 
the choir from the nave, stands in its original position, 
and is of a most gorgeous and florid style, orna- 
mented with 15 statues of the kings of England, from 
William I. to Henry VI., all of wkf.th, except the last, 
are of ancient sculpture. The new organ placed above 
this screen, and presented by the lite Ear! of Scar- 
borough, is of the most superb description, and has some 
pipes 32 ft. in lengtl). A great deal of fine stained 
glass, many sculptured coats of arms, and the tombs 
of many of the archbishops of York, attract the 
visiter’s notice in the interior; though, on the whole, 
this cathedral is less rich in monuments than 'many 
others in the kingdom. From the N. transept, a ves- 
tibule leads to the chapter-house ; this is an octagonal 
building, 63 ft. in diameter, and 67 ft. 10 in. in height, 
supported on tlie outside by eight massive buttresses. 

“ Tlie more minutely,” says Rickman, ” this magnificent 
edifice is examined, the more w ill its great value appear. 
The simplicity and boldness, and at the san^ time the 
roat richness of the nave, and the very grearchasiity of 
csign and harmony of composition of the choir and 
great tower, render the building more completely one 
whole than any of our mixed cathedrals ; wliile the ex- 
quisite beauty of the early character of the chapter-^ 
house, and its approach, forms a valuable link to unite 
the early English transepts and the decorated nave. 
This chapter-house is by far the finest polygonal room 
without a central pier in the kingdom, and the delicacy 
and variety of its details are nearly unequalled. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the dean and chapter fot 
their careful restoration of every decayed portiim. By 
this restoration the whole of the W. front may be 'con- ■ 
sidered in as good a state as when first erected ; a OOb- 
siderable portion of the S. side is also restoir)^.^ 
(Gothic Architea. p.%6,) The vestries on the S. lid^ 
of the church contain, among many other antiquities, a 
chair in which several of the Saxon Kings were crown^ ' 
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WhMi It ttid to be o1d«r Uisn the cathedral Itself '; 
atid the drinkliig horn of Ulphus, a Saxon prince of 
Deira, presented to the cathedral In 1036. with a large 
(Oiient of cocintry to the B. of York, still in the posses- 
Slch oT the see. The library is at a short distance fW>m 
the cathedral on the K. side. {WMle't Caihedralt: 
^mfi^oYarki ^c.) 

The gross annual Income of the see of York amounted. 

. at ah arerage of the three years ending with 1831, to 
about 13.80M., and the nett income to 12,6*29/. The 
chapter consists of a dean and four canons residentiary, 
sliaring an income of 1.362/. a year, and 26 prebendaries 
haring separate revenues. (Eccl. Rev, Report.) The 
archbp. of York has the title of primal© of England, with 
the privilege of crowning the queen-consort, and eccle- 
siastical atithority over the province of York, comprising 
the sce.4 of York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, and 
Sudor and Man. 

Previously to the dissolution of the religious houses bi 
Henry VII I., besides 17 chanels, 16 hospitals, and 9 rell 
gtous houses, there were in this city 41 par. churches, but 
of these last only 23 now remain. Many of these would 
be wt»rthy of notice elsewhere ; but they sink into insig- 
niflcauce after the cathedral. St. Mlchael-le-Belfrey, In 
the minster-yard, is the largest and most elegant, and 
with $t. Martin's in Coney St. Is in the late perpendi- 
cular style. All Saints, North Street, and St. Mary's, 
Castle-gate, have towers and lofty spires, and are mostly 
perpendicular with some earlier portions ; St. Denis, 

St. Lawrence, and St. Margaret, have good Norman 
“doors, with portions of later date ; and St. Mary Bishop- 
hill, the Eider, has portions of good early English .and 
decorated work, amidst various alterations and inser- 
tions. In many of the churches are considerable quan- 
tities of old stained glass. (Rickman, p. 266.) All Saints in 
the Pavement Is of very ancient foundation ; and Drake 
says that its N. side is almost wholly built out of the 
ruins of Eboracum, though other parts of the edifice are 
quite modern. A large lamp still preserved here used 
to be hung at the summit of this building, as a beacon 
for travellers at niglit tiirough the forest of Galtres, 
which extended from Boothain-bar a considerable dis- 
tance N- of the city. Most of the livings of these 
churc)ft*s are rectories or vicarages in tlie gift of the 
crown or the dean and chapter of York ; the most valu- 
able are those of St. Cuthbert, worth 233/. a year nett, 
and St. Mary Bishophill, the P.Idcr, worth 226* a year, 
both in the gift of the crown : St. Martin's, Micklegate, 
worth 243/. a year, is In the gift of a private .family. 

(Ecct. Rev. Rep., Sfc.) 

The remains of St. Mary’s Abbey, originally founded 
by William Rufus in tOHS, and refunded in 1270 for 
black monks of the Benedictine order, are very inte- 
resting. The abbot was mitred, and had a seat in 
parliiteent ; and at the time of the dissolution the reve- 
nues of the abbey amounted to 2,08i^/. It. 3</. a year. 

The buildings a^rre for the most part destroyed, between 
1701 and 1717. and their matcruUs used for rebuilding the 
castle of York and .St. Otave’s church, and repairing 
Beverley minster.- Almost the only parts remaining are 
a gateway, and the N. wall of the abbey church, 371 ft. in 
length, having fine light Gothic window -arches, with 
higniv finished carved capifals. Mr. Rickman says that the 
reinaming part of the church furnishes the rkhest and 
most beautiful specimens of transitions from early English 
to decorated Chat remain for examination ; but being en- 
tirely ex tiosed, it is fast decaying. The abbey had an exten- 
sive ana strongly fortified precinct without the ancient 
w.ills of the city ; and some ofits wails and towers, forming 
an extraneous portion of the old city defences, may still 
be seen between Bootham*lMur and the Ouse. The re- 
mains of St. William's College, founded by Henry V I., 
exist in a street near the cath^ral. St. William's chaiicl 
stood on the old bridge over the Ouse, and was conse- 
q'Mmlly taken down with that structure. The cloisters 
of St. Leonard’s and 8t, Peter’s hospitals, curious re- 
mains of the architecture of the time of Will. I. & II., 
are now used as wine vaults. 

The dissenters, who form a numerous and respectable 
body In Yift’k, have at least a dosen places of worship ; 
the oldest of which is the Presbyterian (Unitarian) cha- 
pel, inSt. Sarionr.gate. The Wesleyans have .in elegant 
new chajie! in the same street, with a massive Ionic 
portico, Ac., besides three other chapels. The Inde- 
pendents have 2 chapels, one of which (.Salem Chapel), 
eret^ at the end of St. Saviour (iate, is a large and 
handsome edtiSce. There are also meeting bouses for 
Primitive and other Methodists, and Friends : a fine R. 

CaCb. chapel, a nunnery, and chapel outside Micklegate- 
bar,&c. 

York Cattle, towards the S. extremity of Che city, 
between the Duse and Foss, near their confiuence, oc- 
cuntes a i»ace of nearly 4 acres. It was originally 
tMpt.hy William the Conqueror, who also erected 
aiMtaer fortress, at York, on the other side of the Ouse. 


by the Cenoueror to the rest of the edifice, ami erected 
urxm an artittcial mound, which had probably served for 
the site of a Roman fortress. aVork Castle, which was 
long garrisoned for the king in Ae civil wars, is not now 
a defensive military post but has been converted into 
the ca prison and half. The basilica, or co. hall, on the 
W. side of the great area, is entered by a portico, sup- 
ported by Ionic columns, and iotemiuly divided into 
dvil and criminal courts, with handsome rooms, *for the 
use of the grand and petit juries, counsel, &c. The 
building, on the E. side of the area, which is uniform In 
design with the court-house, is chiefly wpropriated to 
female prisoners. Between 1821 and 1836, a new prison 
was built here, at an extjoase of 203,630/., on the panop- 
ticon principle, with 8 airing courts, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a lofty stone wmi, 35 ft. high. This building 
is said to be most excellent of its kind. In 1838-39, tlte 
committals to York Castle amounted to 632. (Gaol 
Return*, 1840.) The city gaol and house of correction 
is on the W. side of the Ouse ; its outer wall encloses an 
area of nearly three fourtlis of a mile in circuit : it is ap- 
propriatod partly to prisoners beA>re trial. Near it is the 
vetus ballium, or ohi haile, a mound corresponding wiili 
that on which Clifford’s Tower is built, leaving probably 
had the same origin and purpose. 

Most of the other edifices, of public interoit, are in the 
N. part of the city. The inausion-house, a large and 
handsome edifice, orectetl In 172.6, has in front a rustic 
basement supporting an Ionic colonnade, witii a pe- 
diment on which are tlie arms of the city. The state- 
room, 49411. in length by 27# ft. in breadth, has paintings 
of Will. III., Geo. II. and IV., and of several nobleiiu'u 
and gentlemen. The guildhall, behind this eililicc, 
built in 1446, comprises one of the finest Gotiiic 
halls in the kingdom, 96 ft. in length, 43 ft. in width, 
and 2;)| ft. in height, the roof being supported by lo 
oct.’igon pillars on stone bases. In the windows are 
some fine specimens of stained glass, and over the cii. 
trance is a fiUi-Iength statue of Geo. II. In this hall, tiu! 
Lords-president of the North formerly held their court ; 
and here also the .Scotch received the 200,(KK)/. paid tlicui 
by Fariiamcnt for the assistance they aifordt^d against 
Charles 1. At the end of the hall is the city assize and 
sessions court ; and adjoining, are the council i tmmbcrs 
of the corjroration. The assembly-rooms were erocto<l, 
by subscription, in 1730, and are entered under a por- 
tico, resting i^n light stone columns, suprMirting a 
bailustrade. The walls are 8up)>orted by 44 light and 
elegant Corinthian columns, with a lx;autiful cornice, the 
upper part of the building being of the Composite order, 
ana rJcnly adorned. The rooms are lighted by 44 win- 
dows. The grand assembly-room is constructed from 
a design by Palladio, and measures 112 ft. by 40 ft., 
and 40 ft. in height. It was used for concerts till about 
1825, when, beii:!^ found too small, a magnificent conccri- 
hall adjoining was built, 96 ft. in length, 60 ft. in breadth, 
and 4.5 ft. in height, capable of containing 1,700 persons, 
400 being accommodated in a gallery supported by ca!<t- 
iron pillars. It is lighted with gas, and (UUkI up in a 
style of much elegance : its cost, Inchidiug the purcha.so 
of the ground, amounted to 0,400/. The theatre, built 
by Tate Wilkinson, in 1765, and recently altered exter- 
nally in the Elizabethan style, is extremely commodioiiR. 
The Yorkshire Philosophical Society, founded In 1822, ob- 
tained, in 1826, a grant of 8 acres of laud, part of the site 
of St. Mary's Abbey, from government, for a suitable 
building, botanic garden, Ac. The Museum, built be- 
tween 18*27 and IhSo, is an elegant erlifice, with a front 
towards the Ouse, 200 ft. in length, and has a spacious 
hall, a library, a theatre for lectures, with large colJec- 


Jiilt only xsrnMl portion of Itie^original structure of the 
Cisffo rtniiliiSf except CUflbro’s Tower, » 
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tions In geology, mineralogy, zoology, comparative 
anatomy, a chemical laboratory, Ac. The atfkirs ol 
the society are conducted by a council of 12 members, 
and officers elected once a year. Annual subscription 
of members 2/. (ladies, 14), with 64 entrance. 1 
York Subscription Library, with 17,000 vols., occupu s 
a spacious suite of rooms in St. Leonard’s Place; it 
it supported by about 400 members, who pay 10 guineas 
each on entrance, and 26s. a year afterwards. I jn'te 
are other subscricKion, and several goo«l private cm u- 
lating libraries, with 3 news-rooms, at wbicn the Lonunii, 
Edin^rgh, and many provincial newspapers are taKt ii 

in. Four weekly newspaiiers are published in York. 

Outside Motik-tmr is tue county hospital, founded in 
1749 by Uuiy Hastings, with (in 1842) an iucome ol abmit 
1,400/. a year. The building has a front of 75 ft;;. 
d^>th of 90 ft., and encloses a court measuring 2o it- oy 
86 ft. It is remarkably well kept, and capable f ' 
modating 100 patients. Without m 

natlc asylum, built by subscription in 1777, J 
height, having a front 132 ft, in length, wfth extensive 
grounds, Ac. t and about I m. from Uic city 
treat, an establishment of a similar nature unde 
careful management of the society of Vsta- 

Is a disMtisary, founded to *78» i «)•« 

WIshetfin 1831, and ▼arioia m^ical ami 

for the bmwftt of the poor. The educaaonal eftoWtfn- 
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Tnents «rn on a very extensive scato« at least In so far at 
oUmiejitary and tlie moi^ ordinary branches of Instruction 
art; concerned. A masers' school. In connection with 
the York Diocesan Sodety, oi'cupics the cxttmsive pre- 
mises in Monkgnte, formerly used as the Unitarian col* 
lege. This last, the chief seminary of the tJnitarians in 
England, was removed from Manchester to York in 
1«03, liMt has lately been again removed to Manchester. 
Here also are national schools, established in 1812, in 
which above 700 children of both sexes arc educated; 
British schools for about 200 boys and 300 girls ; tho 
blue coat boys and grey coat girls’ schools, established 
in 1705, having an income of almut 1,.500/. a year; 
liaughton’s charity school, for the education of 20 poor 
children of the par. of St. Crux; the spinning school, 
established by two ladies in 1782, where about GO girls 
are Instructed in reading, knitting, and sewing, and prin- 
cipally clutlied ; with Sunday schools, &c. 

'I'he cavalry barracks on the Kulford road, the raanor- 
Ijouse at ditForent times a royal palace and mint, and 
Bishopsthorpe palace, the seat of the arciibishop, about 
,3 m. S.R. from tl)e city, are tho principal edifices which 
remain to be noticed. The grounds of the last are fre- 
quently resorted to in summer by the inhabs., whose 
principal public promenade in the city is the New Walk, 
a gravelled terrace planted with elms, &c., extending 
from the neighbourhood of the castle for nearly 1 m. 
along the Ouse. Near the New Walk is a cold-bath ; 
and hot, cold, and vapour-baths are established in I^en- 
dal for the accommodation of the public at largo. Swim- 
ming baths have also been recently erected. 

Tile city of York claims to be a corporation by pre- 
scription. Its e.arllest extant clmrtcr is one of Henry 11., 
withoiit date ; but its governing charters i)cfore the 
Municipal Reform Act were of the 16th Charles II. 
and tlie 10th Geo, IV. By«the latter, the corporation 
oflicers were tlio mayor, 12 aldermen, the 2 acting and 
the former sheriffs, the recorder, city counsel, town 
clerk, coroners, 72 common councllmen, &c., who sat, as 
in London, in two separate courts. All the corporate 
otHcers were freemen, the freedom of tho city being ac- 
quired by birth or .apprenticoship to a freeman within 
the city liberty, and by gift or purchase from the upper 
liouse, tlie jirlco of purchase varying from 25/. to 150/. 
Under the Municipal Ueform Act, the bor. is divided 
into six wards, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
12 aldermen, and 36 councillors, 6 from each ward. The 
chief magistrate has the title of Lord Mayor conferred 
by Richard II., In 1389, which title he consequejdly en- 
joyed before the chief magistrate of the metropolis. 
York sent 2 members to the 11. of Com. in the 49th of 
Hen. III., and has continued to do so regularly from the 
time of E<lw. I,, the right of election having been for- 
nu;rly vested in the corporation and freemen. The 
greatest number of voters within thi 3(1 years previously 
to the Pari. Reform Act, was 3,715, polled In 1830. Bog. 
electors in 1839-40, 3,326. The election for the N. riding 
of the CO. of York is held here. Courts of assize for tho 
cn. and tho city are also held hero twice a year besides 
quarter sessions, a court of pleas, and petty sessions twice 
a week ; and there were formerly several other courts, 
now obsolete. {Mun. Rep.^ ^pendix. Hi.) Corp. re- 
venue, in 1840, about 3,000/. The corn, of York had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the Ainsty, a large district com- 
prising about 35 towns and villages, from the time of 
Ibm. VI. till a late act annexed the Ainsty to the W. 
riding of the co. 

Under the Romans York was, no doubt, the com- 
mercial emporium of the N. part of the island, and 
it appears to have been a city of some commercial Im- 
portance in the time of F-dw. III., who establishetl a 
woollen manufacture In the city, which continued to 
flourish for a lengthened period. At present Its trade is 
comparatively small for its site ; and the largest amount 
of capital now employed in any one branch by the citi- 
zens is supposed to be in the drug trade. Considerable 
business has, however, been done latterly in tho iron trade, 
and there are several large foundries: printing, brew- 
ing, and comb making are also extensively carried on. 
The glass manufacture was established at York at a 
somewhat early period ; and phials and flint glasswares 
are' still made here. Linen cloth, sacking, twine, lea- 
ther, gloves, jewellery, papeV-lmnglngs, fringe, musical 
Instruments, brass wares, tobacco pipes, &c. are among 
the other goods made at York. Many guilds or trading 
companies formerly existed, but all of them except 
three appear to be dissolved. The Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers of York is an ancient corporation 
by prescription, now consisting of about 120 members, 
uncter a governor, deputy governor, &c., havlttg pro- 
perty yielding 200/. a year, with a chapel and hall, 
and a hospital, in Fosgate. The Mercnant-l allor# 
Company, incorporated oy charter 14 ChM. II., con- 
sists of from 30 to 85 members, with exclusive privi- 
leges In the city, and an Income of 186/. a year. The 
other compaiwis the Goldsmiths’, authorised by act of 
parliament. The Oose trustees have lately spent large 
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sums on tho improvement of the. river navigation ; gnd 
steamers now ply to and from Hull at all times of the 
tide. Coals are brought to tlio town by water and by 
railway. A decided increase of trade has been ex- 
perienced since the completion of the Railways, by 
which York communicates with Newcastle, Durham, 
Carlisle, Sec. northward, and with Leeds, Hull, th# Liver- 
pool lines, and other parts to the S. The York station 
of these railways is an elegant building, immediately within 
the Walls near Micklegace. Large sales of cattle and 
horses take place at fairs held here once a fortnight, be- 
sides which there are monthly fairs for leather ; maiiy 
others in the year for flax, wool, &c. Markets, Tuesd. 
and Sat., the latter chiefly for corn. A new cattle-mar- 
ket was opened in 1828 outside Fishergate. Races, which 
are extremely well attended, are held three times a year 
on Knavesmire, a large plain about I m. S. from tlie 
city, where is a spacious grand stand. Four joint-stock 
banking companies and two private banks are established 
in tho city. 

The society of York is superior to that of most pro- 
vincial towns. From its being the capital of tho most 
extensive co. In the kingdom, it is the residence of a 
great numljcr of gentlemen connected with the law and 
the administration of public affairs. It is necessarily, 
also, the residence of a numl>er of gentlemen connect^ 
with its cathedral and different ecclesiastical establisli- 
ments. And in addition to its fixed inhabs., it is the 
winter residence of many of the provincial gentry at- 
tracted hither by its superior society, amusements, fa- 
cilities for education, &c. 

Anii(fuitics aiid History. •— York, though successively 
the re.sidence of Hadrian, Severus, Gcta and Caracalla, 
Constantins ('hloviis, Constantine tho (Hreat, &c., has 
few striking Roman antiquities. Such as do exist com- 
prise a remarkable multangular tower, a long wall, with 
altars, putcrccs tombs, monuments, and tiie foundations 
of ancient buildings. The palatium of the Roman em- 
perors is supposed by DnUce to liave occupied several 
acres near the cathedral, extending from Christ Church 
through all the space between Goodramgatc and St. 
Andrewgate to Aldwark. Not far from this, in St Cuth- 
bert’s cemetery, many Roman sepulchral remains have 
been found. Outside Micklegate-b.ar. a Roman vault, 
with a perfect skeleton, was opened In 1807 ; and a 
tesselatcd pavement was discovered witidn the same bar 
in 1814. Severus died at York a. u. 212 ; and his funeral 
obsequies woizld .appear to have been performed on some 
heights a little W. of the city, still called Severus’ hilts. 
Const.-inthts, who died in 307, is traditionally said to 
have bwn buried in the par. church of .St. Helen’s. 
Under the §axons, York was successively tho cap. of 
the kingdoms of Northumberland and Deim. It was 
taken, and its neighbourhood devastated by William tim 
Conqueror in lOGi). Several parliaments have been held 
in York, the first being that 8Uinmor>ed by Henry II. in 
llGO. In 1540, Henry VIII. cstabli^ied in this city an 
olMcer called the Lord President oPtlie North, and a 
council with very extensive powers, which existed till the 
civil wars, when York was frequently a principal station 
and residence of Charles 1. ; it, however, surrender^ to 
the parliament in 1614. {Ruurtd.y Munic.^ and other Pari. 
Reps. ; Bellerhy's Guide to York ; Hickman's Archil, in 
Rneland ; Private Information. S^c . ) 

York, a town of the U. States, Pennsylvania, cap. 
co. York, on a creek flowing into Chesapeake Bay, and 
on the railroad between Harrisburgh and Baltimore, 
40. m. N. by W. the latter. Pop. in IWO, 4,779. It is an 
agreeable and flourishing town, in a ricii agricultural 
diotrict. It is constructed mostly of brick, and has some 
good buildings, including niuncrous churches, an epis- 
copal .academy, court, market, and alms-houses, &c. Its 
trade is chiefly in agricultural produce. 

YOUGHALL, a pari. bor. and sea-porf town of Ire- 
land, prov. Munster, co. Cork, on the W. side of the 
testuary of the Blackwater, immediately within its 
mouth, 27 m; E. by N. Cork. Area of modern pari, 
bor., 212 acres. Pop., in 1831, 9,600. It is built close 
to the water’s edge, along the foot of a pretty steep 
hill, and consists principally of a main st|pet, extending 
for about 1 m. parallel to |he strand, and of various 
other smaller streets and lanes. It was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls ; and these in part remain, and fiirm, 
on the summit of the hill to the W., the iMond^y ojf ^ 
the town. Of 1,200 houses comprised within the pdrL 
bor. in 1831, 1,000 were slated, and 200 thatched; tbh 
greater proportion of the latter are in the suhdt^^; ! 
which are ‘Marge and bad,” extending in every tUree*. 
tion up tho hill. The principal public building is the v 
parish church, a large; Gothic edifice: in its ImnUle^iatp 
vicinity are the ruins of an old abbey, one of the whfiM , 
dows of which “is extremely beautiful, and uutte 
entire. The churchyard, too, it one of the largesjt and 
finest, in point of situation, 1 have ever seeUf^' lt Is 
Interspersed with lime and other trees ; and, ItM fiVerjr ' 
thing else about YoughMl, has many reniiutnts of : 
antiquity, old tomM, old ivied moss-grown . 
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tMpd <»f «ut, iieT«r*l Roman Cavite chapnsi and 
nioidtig^lK>a«Mi fbr Torlouf elama of dif«eiit«r», an 
inftflBuurv, a dt»9entary» a tMarrack for tofaniry, name- 
font pnolto achooU* a content, the eoUege, now in a 
aealectod tute, the profMirty of the Duke of Deron. 
ehiits n i^trUhouKe, custom 'hou^e, fever ami lyinff>ln 
hotpitaiir, Rc. The house octfupied by Sir Waiter 
Raleigh is sllU preserved in good lepairi and with but 
little change. 

YoughiUi sent 2 mems to the Irish H. of C. ; and it 
hat tent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C. from the »ra 
of the Union downwards. Registered electors for 
1839*40, 670. Under the Irish Municipal Ueform Act, 
8 and 4 Victoria, cap. KW., the corporate body Is styltHl 
the mayor, bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of Youg* 
hall. 

The manufactures of. tire town are inconsiderable, 
consisting only of 2 small potteries and brick- works. 
It is too near Cork to have much foreign trade ; but 
owing to its situation on a Hue navigable river, it is the 
emporium of a considerable tract of country. The 
great articles of export consist of grain and nteal. pro- 
visions, cattle, and pigs, their aggregate value havirrg 
amounted, in iH.'Ki, to 2io,:il‘''/. The iirincipal articles 
of import are limber and coal. Tlu* b.\r at tire river’s 
mouth has only 4 feet water at ebb tide, and it is in. 
accessible for vessels drawing more titan 12 or i:t feet 
water, except at high springs. • Youghall is Included 
In the port of Cork, but Rs shipping is Inconsiderable. 
Postage, in 1830, 1,114/. ; ditto, in 183d, 1.290/. llrancbos 
of the Bimk of Ireland and the Provincial bai»k are 
eetahllshed in the town. The bench is tine, and tlie 
town is well fitted for sea-batlting ; though, in this 
respect, but little advantage has been taken of its capa- 
hilities. 

It is believetl, apparently on good grounds, that the 
Introduction of the potato cultivation into Ireland dates 
^m 1610, when Sir Walter Raleigh sent a few to be 
planted on his estate in the vicinity of this town 1 But 
such has been the progress of this exotic, that It now 
Ihmishes, and has for a lengthened period furnished 
more thim three fourths of tne fmvd of tl»e people of 
Ireland ; and its astonishing increase has l}een at once 
a cause and a consequence of the equally Jistonisinug 
Increase of population in the island. vSee Boundary 
Jitport i Railway Hcporl ; Commercial Diet., Mt. Bo» 
UUoes. ic.) 

YPHES fFlem. Kfxrrw), a fortified town of Belgium, 
prov. W. Flanders, cap arrond. and two cants., on the 
Yperlee, 29 m. S.W. Bruges, and 16 in. N.N.K. Lille; 
lat 8(F 51' 10" K., long. 2® 53' 4" E. In the 14th cen- 
tury it is said to have Ireen nearly equal in pop. and im- 
portance to Bruges ; whereas in 1836 it had only 15,064 
Mhaba. (Heusehiing.) It is well built, and, like . most 
towns in Flanders, it has extensive water cotnmuni- 
caefoos, being cgpuocted by tF^nais with Nicuport, 

^TSe*c»iS’t-house and cloth-hall occupy a vast Gothic 
'bulling of the 14th century, surmounted by a fine tower. 
Thw cathedral, a Gothic edifice, has a painting attributed 
lo Van Eyck ; the tomb of Jansen, bishop of Ypres, and 
founder of the nect of Janseuists in the i7th century. &c. 
TbsNre are several other churches and chapels, 4 hos- 
pitals, an exchange, a royal college. See. Ypres was 
formerly famous for its manufactures of woollen and 
liniei cloths, and the fabric called diaper (originally 
d^Ypres) derives Its name from having been originaliy 
atom in this town. Linen yarn and lace are now the 
princlpoi aiticles manufitetured ; but there are still some 
wotdhm and linen cloth factories at Ypres, with tan- 
neries, bleaching and dyeing-houses, one or more salt- 
reiineries, Stc. Ypres experienced many reverses in the 
wart ^ the I7th and 18th centuries. Under the French 
It was the cim. dep. l^ys. ( Vandermaelcn^ Diet, de Ftand. 
OeekktU. t De Clo, U tfc . ) 

YRIBX (ST.), aiowii of France, dcp. IIaute-Vicnne» 
cap. arrond., on the Loue. a tributary of the Isle, 21 m. 
^.W. Limoges. Fop., in 1836, incl. coram., 6,900. 
Itmresfti origin to a monastery founded here In the 
Sill centoty ; atid is old and ill built. It has a collegiate 
" a curious Gothic edifice of the l2Ch century, 4 
tr. charcbes, an hospital, a court of primary iu- 
doO, a society of agriculture, Sec., with manufac- 
of woollen stuffs, liuen yarn, and porcelain, and 



Rllrf. Here are some iron works, and works 

Rio profMRWilon of antimony ; all the porcelain clay 
i in ti»a clilna*manufactory of Sdvres comes from 
8t. THon. {Bvgo ; Quidt du Voyngeur, Sfc.) 

^ ySSBKOBAUX, a town of France, d6p. Hance- 
JLoIr#, eap» arromL, on a rocky and elevated site, 14 m. 
ILB, JLePw. Pcm.. inel. comm., 7.621 > Though ir> 
l^pilnrlf btmtt and ossos trloie, it has a good modem 
and if Improvinf. It has no manufactures 
f ilo4ko,1ts Inhaha, being jMndpally engaged in 

con- 
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fedeniffotl, oonslttftiff Of « peniiliUlfh prcjeetlng norths 
wardr, between the Carrlbean ^ on the E., and the 
Gulph of Mexico on the W., aA between the IHth and 
21st degi. of N. lat., and the 8Tth and 91st of W. long., 
having 8. the states of Tabasco, Chinpa, Vera Par, and 
the British terrlt.of Honduras; length, N. and S., about 
2.50 m. ; average breadth, 200 m. Area about 50,000 «q. 
m. The pop. has been estimated at about .'iOO.OOcip 'fhe 
most striking avenunts of the produotiveness of this re- 
gion have l»een frequently put forth in geographical 
works. But, according to Mr. Ward, “ Yucatan is 
one of tho poorest states in the Federation. On parts 
of it, maize, cotton, rice, tobacco, penf)er, and the 
sugar-cane, are produced ; with dye-woods, hides, soap, 
Sec. Hut the scarcity of water in tlie central parti* «»f the 
peninsula, where not a stream of any kind is known to 
exist, and the uncertainty of tiie rainy season, render 
the crops very varialile ; and years frequently occur in 
Which tfie iKiorer classes are driven to seek a subsistence 
I by collecting roots in tiie wooils, when a great tnortality 
[ ensues, in consequence «»f their expnsiire to a vec}* dele- 
: terioiu elimato. YucaUin has no mines. An active In- 
I tercourse Was formerlv carried on with the Havannah,* 
I which Yuc.uan supplied with Campeadhy wood, salt, 
j lodes, deer skills, salted meat, and the Jencqitcn, a plant 
; from wliicli a sort of eoa»sc threaci was made, atui wrought 
! up inti) sacking, cordage, and hammocks. 'I’his trade 
j w.as cut short by the war; and as few foreigners liavo 
been induced to srutle in Yucatan, tiie inha()s, liave de- 
rived but little advantage from the late change of Institu- 
tions. The receipts of the state in 1826 amonnteii to 
213,127 dolls., the expendittire was 207,190 do. ; so tl)at 
a small surplus revenue remained.” {fVaid's Mexico, ii. 
390,391.) 

This state is divided into 15 deps. ; its chief towns are 
Merida, the cap., Valladolidp Bacaiar, C^ampeacliy, and 
Vittoria ; but none is of much importance. In iH20, It 
separated Itself for a time from Mexico ; and we inclino 
to think that at pre.sent (IH12) it is but litile, if In any 
degree, fiependent on tiie central government. 

VVRHDUN (Germ. Jjt'rtcn,n\\. Eh/odnnum ) ; a town 
of Switzerland, cant. Vaud. cap. di.str., on the Thiele, at 
Its mouth in the 8. extremity of the lake of Noufchatel, 
17 m. N. by W. Lausanne. Pop, between 3,000 and 
4.0fK). It is well-binlt, consisting of three principal 
stretds, with a handsome square, a new churcli, and 
town-hall, several bridges across the Tlilcle, See. Its 
principal edifice h a castle, built in the 12th century, 
and which, from 1805 to 1825, serveil for Pestalozzi’s 
central school, conducted by himseif. Yveniun has a 
college, a public library, with a museum of antiquities, 
and a tolerable harl)our on the Thiele. Us trade is 
brisk, it being tl»e ^ipreat dep5t for the wine of tho cant, 
exported nortl»wai<i1<(A'5r/; Diet. Geog.,^c.) 

VVETOT, a town of France, dep. Seine- Inftfrleure, 
cap. arrond,, on the road between Havre and Rouen, 20 
m. N.W. the latter. Pop., in 18.36, ex. comm., 7,923. It 
is situated on a bare and arid hill, destitute of any run- 
ning water, the Inliabs. being supplied from wells. It 
con8i.sts chiefly of one long street ; but this has few good 
houses, and tne rest of the town is very meanly huUt. 
It has, however, a planted promensule ; and the sur- 
rounding country is fertile and populous. Yvetot is 
the seat of courts of primary Jurisdiction and com. 
nicrce, a chamber of manufactures, Sec., and has manu- 
factures of linen and cotton cloths, cotton velvet, handker- 
chiefs. hosiery, cutlery, and hardware. It has also a 
considerable trade in corn and sheep. Towards the end 
of the 1.3th century, the Spanish, Italian, and other 
merchants used to proceed from llarfleur to Yvetot, 
where they conducted their chief mercantile transactions 
with the French ; and, perhaps in the view of encou- 
raging commerce, the fief of Yvetot was declared, in 
1370, free of all feudal service to the French crown. Its 
lords soon afterwards coined their own money, and 
assumed the title of king. The exploits of one of these 
petty monarchs form the subject of one of Beranaer’s 
national songs. {Hugo, art. Seine IrtfUrieure i Diet. 

, th6 an. cap. of the kingdom of Siam, on the 
Menain, 40 m. N. Bangkok: It appears to have been 
formerly a place of much magnificence, but it has now 
fallen into decay. 


ZAAKDAM, improperly SAARDAM. a town of N. 
Holland, on the ZMti, a tributary of the Y, by which 
it Is divided Into E. and W. Zaandsm, 4im. "'W. Am- 
iterdam. Pop. about 10,000. Mr. MKSregor says, We 
have only visited one place (Broek), so trim, quiet, and 
mJoutely clean. The streets are paved with clinkers, and 
dally washed ; the houses are built of wood and ^nt^i 
white and green, and their priiiclpal door, that of cere- 
mony, Is only opened at baptMUs, marriafiei, and ftmerais. 



ZACATECAST 

The dockyard, in which 300 veswli were huiU and re- 
iMilred annually, have dlfippeared ; its herring and whale 
llshertes have also vaiqfshed j but ttt vast number of 
windmill* employed in sawing timber, &c., api^ar, with 
their dependent operations, to give full occupation to the 
inhabs.” {Note liook^ 1. 107, 198.) 

At one period. Zaandam ranked among the greatest 
naval afseiials in Europe ; but the principal celebrity of 
tl)e arsenal, and. indwd, of the town, is derived from the 
circumstaiM^e ol V- ler the Great having wrought in it as 
an ordinary ship e vi penter during his visit to Holland in 
1097. The ha^i \Gnch he occupi(^d is still kept up, and 
has been visited by numerous distinguished personages, 
including Napoleon, Alexander, Emperor of Uussia, &c. 
{J)f Ctoet ; J’ultaire, Hisl. de partiei. cap. 9.) 

ZAt'ATECAS, a city oi Mexico, cap. of the state of 
its own name ; in a narrow valley, 290 m. N.W. Mexico. 
Al'ard estimates its pop. at 22,()(i0, arid that of its suburb. 
Vela (Jrnnde, at O.noO. ( Mexico, ii. 342.) At a distance, 
its imnierons churches and convents give it a tine ap- 
})e;uanco, and it i>as many excellent house.*; but its 
ftieets an} narrow and filthy. Its rnaikcts appear 
to be abundantly supplied witti fish, fruits, vegetables, 
^c. Gunpowder and some cotton fabrics are manufac- 
tured here ; and Zacatecas is next to Guanaxuato, the 
principal leitnng city, and one «)f the cluef mints in 
Mexico. In the latter establishment, some years ago, 
3(K» people were constantly.emplpyed. 7'he machinery, 
of l)ra.ss, and made in the town, was ponderous, and a 
great deal of labour was wasU'd ; still, however, the 
Coinage from Jan. 1821 to June IBhG amounted to up- 
wards of 17,570,000 dollars. / 

I'lie state of Zaeatecas, with an area of about 20,000 
sq. in., and a pop, o4' VHO.OOO, is one of tiie richest mining 
provinces in America. “ As a mining district, it diiler.s 
niaterially from Guanaxuato, for in lieu of one great 
inotlipr vein, it lia.s 3 lodes nearly equal in importance, 
with many inferior lodes ; upon all whicli nearly 3,000 pits 
or siiafi.s have been opened.” {Ward's Mexico, ii. 333.) 
N. and E. of Zacatecas, the country is divided into vast 
breeding estates, and is very thinly peopled. The state 
has no tnaMufacture.s, except those of the cap and a few 
in Aguas Culicntes -, the pop, living by mining and 
rural nidustry. After the cap., the principal towns are 
Soitibureil, I'resnillo, Jerez, I’inos, «c., which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ward, have a pop. of from 14, (KK) to 18, <<00 
each. ' 

Z.AFRA (an, Segeda), a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dnra, prov. Bad.ijoz, 40 m. S.E. Badajoz, on the road 
between it and Seville. Pop. 7, *500. {Miilano.) It is re- 
gularly built, and has 2 squares surrounded with arcades, 
and many hou.ses oi a superior olaas. , Among the latter 
' ^^iDukigi of Medina 

•ileclate church is 
Churches are richly 
adorned. Tliis town bad formerly manufactures of 
gloves and jewelie^f ; but these have decayed, and 
earthenware and leather .are now the principal articles 
maile at Zafra, It was taken from the Moors by Ferdi- 
nand III. in 1240. {DictAiiog., 8fC.) 

Z AMOK A, a city of Spain, in Leon, cap. prov. of its 
own name, near the confines of Portug.nl on tlic Douro, 
here crossed, according to Twiss, by an ancient and 
clumsy stone bridge, with 16 unequal arches; 34 m. 
N.N.W. Salamanca. Pop., about lO.OQO, {Miflano.) 
Its fortifications are of considerable extent, atid some 
years ago enclosed upwards of 20 churclics, 16 convents, 
3 hospitals, infantry and cavalry barracks, a court-house, 
public granary, bishop's palace, &c. I'he catliedral was 
much admired by Townsend (ii. 71.), for its variety of 
marbles and the beauty of its hangings. Without tiie 
walls are the remains of an ancient castle. The Inha- 
bitants manufacture hats, serges, loathed? liqueurs, and 
gunpowder, and have several dyeing-houses. The city, 
which Is supposed to have been the ancient Seulica, 
derives its modern name from the turquoises found In 
its vicinity, for which Zamora is the Moorisli terra. 
Alphoiiso, the Catholic, took it from the Moors in 748, 
but It w,As retaken i)y the latter in 985. Ferdinand the 
Grc.at finally annexed it to Castile in 1093, and it. was 
the sent of the Cortes in 1207 and 1302. (Mifiano ; Tou rts- 
end i Tun'ss ; Diet. Odog,, fee,) 

ZANESVILLE, a town of the U. States, in Ohio, 
cap. CO. Muskingum, on the Muskingum river, 48 m. E. 
Columbus. Pop. In 1840, 4,706. I'he falls In the river 
here have made Zanesville the seat of many (lour, paper, 
and saw.mills, some iron-foundries, cotton-factories, Ac. 
It has an athenseum, and several otiier schools. Two 
bridges connect the town with the village of Putnam 
opposite; and it has water communication with both 
New York and New Orleans; from eithar of which 
steam .boats ascend to. Zanesville. iEncyc. qf Oeog.^ 
Amer. edit., &c.) 

ZANTB (an^ Zaefftiihu$), one of the Ionian Islands, 

' (which see), of whira It u the third in point of mag- 
nitude and importance, about 14) m. off the W. coast 
of Uie Moreo, its oa|k being in lat 37^ 47^ 17'' N., 


ZARA. 
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aiiu fuany Houses oi a stiperior omas . , t 
is the magnitU'fnt re.siUeAc^ Oti^uleil) 
Cell. (.See SfiiUtno, x. 6g. ) The -All 
a fine edifice, and several othei^h 


long. 2DO 54' 32" E. U Is of a somewhat cMonf 
shape; greatest length N.W. to S.E. about 20 

f reatest breadth 10 m. Area estimated at lOCsqiin. 
'op., in 1836, 35,348. It is mostly mountainous, par* 
ticularly Its W.. portion, where several summits rise to 
the height of 1,300 ft. ; but on the E. side, behind the 
town of Zante, is an extensive and fertile vale, so gpvered 
with currant bushes (Tifis Corintkiaca), olive trees, 
cypresses, &c., as to entitle the island now, as of old, to 
the epithet of ” woody.” 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthux. 

JEndd,m.VIQ. 

About 9,000,000 lb. currants are annually produced 
in this fertile vale. They are accountetl better than 
those of Cephalonia, but inferior to those of the Morea. 
'riiey are gathered in Aug., and spread out to dry for 
three weeks ; and for this purpose a plot of ground ts 
levelled and kept dry before every house In the valley. 
Mucli depends upon the process of drying; a shower of 
rain will sometimes diminish the value of the article by 
one third, and a second entirely ruin the crop.” (DurgeMs'i 
Greece, ^c., i. 120.) The learned traveller, Dr. Chan- 
dler, ha.* given the following details with respect to the 
treatment of currants, which, perhaps, may he worth 
quoting When dried by the sun and air, they are 
transported to the city on horses and mules, guarded by 
armed peasants ; and poured down a hole into magazines^ 
where they cake t<}getlier. When about to be shipped, 
the fruit is dug up with iron crows, and stamped into 
casks by men witli bare legs and feet. In the ships it 
sweats, and, .as we experienced, often fills the vessel with 
a stench scarcely tolerable. 'I’he islanders believe it is 
purchased to bo used m dyeing, and in general are 
ignorant of the many dishes of which currants are an 
ingredient.” (Traveis in Greece, CAp. 79.) The honey, 
oil, and wine of the island are ranch esteemed; of 
the latter no fewer than 40 different sorts are said to 
be made. Oranges, lemons, and citrons are also ex- 
ported, and al)ont 40,000 barrels of salt are annually 
jiroduced from the salt works of the island. The pUen 
wells, visited and described by Herodotus (iv. 195.% 
are situated towards the 8. extremity of the island, in a 
small plain, open on one side to the sea, but elsewhere cir- 
cumscribed by hill ranges. It is. |>artly at least, of vol- 
canic formation, and iH’casionally sutrers from earth- 
quakes, one of which, in 1840 (Oct. 30.), committed the 
most extensive ravages. In the wells, a dark substance is 
continualiy forcing itself from the Iwttom through the 
water, boiling up in large globules, w'hich burst when 
they come to the surface. The pitch is collected with 
large spoon-like implements : the average annual pro- 
duce is about 100 barrels, used for smearing ships* bot- 
toms, &c. 

. The town of Zante, on the E. shore of the island, is 
the largest in the Ionian Islands, having about 20,000 
iniiab.s. {Burgess.) It stands partly the level shore^ 
and partly on some acclivities, one (w which is crownea* 
by Its citadel, anciently called Psuphis, founded by the Ar- 
cadian Zacyntims. The town, which is well kept and 
clean, is supplied with w.ater by an aqueduct con- 
structed by the British. I'he reflection of the sun ren- 
ders it extremely hot in summer, though the heat be a 
good deal moderated by the ketion of the sea-breeze, 
which blows during tiie day. The harbour is capacious, 
and protected from N.E. winds by a mole, at the ex- 
tremity of which a lightliouse is erected. Ships anchor 
opposite tlie town, at from 500 to 1,000 yards distance, in 
from 12 to 15 fathoms water. Zante is the see of 4t 
Greek ;A-olopapa8, and of a Horn. Cath. bishop, and bai 
numerous churches, two synagogues, a lazaretto, a 
lyceum, &c. ; with some manufactures of linen, cotton, 
and woollen stuffs, liqueurs, soap, jewellery, Ac. This 
town suffered severely from tiie earthquake already al- 
luded to. * 

At the time of the Peloponnesian war, Zacynthus be- 
longed to Athens ; it was at an after period alternately 
a possession of the Macedonians and the Homans. Se- 
veral curious antiquities liave been discovered in tba 
island, and it has been supposed that tbe remains of 
Cicero were deposited In a tomb discovered here In )544» 
(See Hughes' Travels, i. 155, 156. ; Burgeu / Ckmd* 

ler's Greece; Cramer's Ancient Greece; Cunmef^ 
Dict>8fC.) 

ZARA (an. Jadera). the cap. of Dalmatia, efre. of a 
name on the Adriatic, opposite the island UgNt., 
ISOra. S.E. Venice. Lat. 44° 2' 25" N., Ion. 

E. Pop. about 6,600 ; principally of Italian descent^^'l^ ; 
stands on a small peninsula, and is fortified wttt bAl^' 
tioned walls and several outworks. It hai 

S rivate dwellings, but its streets are narrow vatTW* 
rained, and it sufl^s from a deficiency of water 
a cathedral and several other churches, 16 eonv 
naval and military arsenal, and a theatre ; with « lybeomh- 
gymnasium, episcopal seminary, many infisrlbr 
museum of antiquities. &c. Its harbonris fMeibiif. Mft 
exposed to N. winds,4which sometimes blow wltl^jj^ 
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i»oii40«i* vtolftiee. The ooattlttf trade and fisheries em< 
idojr |aos( part of the fnhabe., and a- gnat number of 
vesm are owned in the port. The manafacture of ro- 
it almost Che only other branch of Industry carried 
that at preseht to a very limited ojctent. (Oesierr. 
Km. JSh$Cff€.y Zara is an arclimshop's see, the residence 
Of a oommandant, and the seat of all the superior 

provmml courtsof Dalmatia. Without its walls are the re< 
maias of an ancient aqueduct ; but, with this exception, few 
* o^er Homan antiquities exist in Zara, in consequence of 
their having been mostly employed in the building oftiie 
fiNtifications. (Foriii'i Datmatia^ 115. $ BetghaUs^ ^c.) 

ZEALAND, the largest and most important of th( 
Danish islands, being that on which Copenhagen is 
situated. It lies mostly between the 56th and 5Gth 
degs. of N. hit., and long. 11° and 12 ^ 4fy K., at the 
entrance of the Baltic, being separated (Vom Sweden by 
the Sound, and ilrom Funen and Langeland by the Great 
Belt. Its area may be estimated at 2,830 sq. m. ; pop., 
in 1834, including tnat of the small and thinly peopled 
islands of Moen. and Samsoe, 439,962. Like the rest of 
the Danish islands, it is flat, or at most gently undulating, 
and is in parts intersected by canals. The climate 
is mild, and simitar Co that of the S. of Scotland. It is 
well cultivated, and is exceedingly fertile, producing 
main of all sorts, especially rye, Itarley, oats, and wheat. 
The pastures are excellent, and the island is celebrated 
for its breed of horses. It Is, , also, well stocked with 
cattle and sheep. Wood is plentiful, except in the 
middle of the island, where turf is used for fuel. It 
is studded with cottages, farms, and country-houses; 
bearing a greater resemblance to England than is exhi- 
bited by most continental districts, ft ia also the prin- 
cipal teat of the manufactures and trade of Denorark. 
It is subdivided into 5 bailiwicks, and is governed by a 
grand.bailiflT: it forms, of itself, a separate ecclesiastical 
superiuteudency. (Sic Denmark, in this work; Jnglisj 
BreiHuert Ac. > 

ZEALAND (NEW), a group of 2 large and numerous 
email islands in the S. Pacific Ocean, belonging to the 
-Austndlan continent, and now forming a dependency of 
the British crown. The group extends between 
and 47*^ of S. lat., and letP and 179° of E. long., 
about 19^ £. of S. Australia and Van Diemen’s Laud, 
being the land nearest to the antipodes of Great Britain. 
The 2 large islands, uow called New Ulster ^nd New 
Munster, stretch lengthwise from N. to 8., Iteing sepa- 
rated by the narrow cbanoel called Cook’s Strait ; a 
•trait of about the same width separates tbe most south- 
erly of tlie above Islands hrora New Leinster, formerly 
oalled Stewart’s or the S. island. The length of curved 
line extending through these 3 islands from the N. to the 
S. Cape would be «lK>ut 900 m. Tlie middle island, or 
New Munster, is the largest ; but New Ulster, which 
atone has been coioolsed by the British, h the widest, 
beiog about 300 m. In its greatest breadth. Altogether, 
.the area of New inland is esUroatetl by Mr. Terry at 
%teut 86,000 sq. m^r 55,000,000 acres ; and the total pop. 
may perhaps be 200,000, of wiiora nearly 10,000 are 
ropeans. ( Terry’s AVec Zealand^ 4rc. ) 

** The mountains of New Zealand stretch along the 
centre of tbe middle island in iu whole length and along 
tbe beUer half of tbe N. island, and sloping gradually 
down towards the sea level, leave au immense extent of 
forest, plain, and pasture, on both sides of the mountain 
range, between it and the sea. Here and there along the 
line of this cordillera, several huge mountains, overtop- 
ping the rest, rise into the region of perpetual snow. 
Some are more than 14.(X)0reet high ; an elevation nearly 
equal to that of Mont Blanc. There are likewise several 
subordinate ranges of hills, and a few detached outliers of 
vast dimensions. A few of the smaller mountains are 
barren, or clothed with fern ; but by far liie greater 
number are covered, up to the range of perpetual suow, 

S I magnifiedht timber of enormous size and great va- 
ety.” iPresenl SiaU qf N. JZcakMd, 778.) The country 
j well watered ; an abundance of streams descend from 
jfoe central chain on both sides. Few of the larger rivers 
Aave beim survey^ to any great distance, but the Wai- 
kato, with itf) affluent the Wai-pa, tbe Wai-hou, or 
Tbaa^, aiMi others, are of considerable size and length. 
Tbe nmres are in parts iron-bound and dangerous ; but the 
K/lilaiiAespeclanyUr * * . . - 


I in^nt^ with many excellent bays 

roiinti^i^e of the geology and mineralogy of New 
JSsolaod is very imperfect. It nas, however, several ac- 
^fe vtficanoes ; in the N. island, also, are various cavi- 
tii^ which appear to be extluct craters, in the vicinity of 
whl^ numerous hot springs are met with ; some of tm»e, 
as rise to the boiling jmint, the natives use for cook- 
IHUL (N, ZeaBamit 80.) Fumice-stone is abundant, and 
iim4 19 the odtives for polishiim their spears coal is 
aiipppsed to «xifi In the middle island, whence also comes 
ma grptfO talc of which the natives make some of their 
wmupdM'. Ironstone is pl«iUfiil: some plgmenU used 
%the Natives appear to consist of manganese t sulphur^ 
' iraitts|^e, slate, granite, marble, are founds and in 
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every part hitherto > explored, %here Is clay fitted for 
brick-bumtng. & 

TAe ctimnUr is temperate, beif* analogous to that of 
France and the S. part of England. The mean annual 
temperature at Auckland is about Fahr., that of the 
summer months 67®, and of the wlpter 'months 52®. 
(Terry^ 667.) The country is free ft-om the oppressive 
heats that prevail in the middle of the day at Sydqgy, and 
what is pf still greater Importance, it is not subject to the 
long-continued droughts that prevail in the Australian 
continent. Strong winds, principally from the N.E. or 
S. W., always occur at the changes of tte moon, fre- 
tmently bringing rain, particularly in the winter months : 
the rains, liowevor, do not last for days together, and tlie 
W . and more prevalent winds very seldom blow so hard 
as to interfere with navigation. In the interior the 
weather is colder, but more equable. The climate ap- 
pears to be generally salubrious and favourable to longe- 
vity ; the prevalent diseases are mostly those which have 
been introduced by Europeans, though in some situations 
the natives suffer from scrofulous and glandular affec- 
tions. (Pari. Pep. on New Zealand.) 

The country presents the aspect of perpetual vegeta- 
tion, most of its indigenoiw vegetable products being 
evergreens ; and the soil, which, in most parts yet ex- 

{ >lored, is a rich loam or vegetable mouKl of inucb 
ertiiity, is apparently well adapted to the culture of 
nearWall the useful vegetables of Europe. However, as 
Mr. Terry says, “ the exaggerated statements circulated in 
England of the colony and its products, soil, and climate, 
have led generally to tlie very erroneous impressujn 
and opinion, that the necessaries of life, esneci.ally food, 
would bo abundant and cheap. But New Zealand 
has neither a tropical climate, nor is it a country hi 
which edibie veAtables and fruits, indigenous to siicli 
regioos, grow and flourish spontaneously and abundantly, 
nor is it a land inhabited by native animals adapted Ibr 
the food of man, and easily obtained by tbe toils of tin; 
chase. The islands are, at present, uncultivated wasUvs, 
consisting either of mountains covered with dense fore, sis. 
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Timber and 
live products. But 
gahtly high rate of ) ^ , 
and the want of roads, is very high priced, even In tliu 
ports of the colony : while the frei^it to England, which is 
horn 5^ to G/. per load, amounts of Itself to a prohibition 
of Its Importation Into this country. No donbt, however, 
its price In the colony will be progressively redmed; 
and being admirably adapted for ship-buiming, tlds will 
probably bocqme, at no very distant date, a prolitHble 
business. Timber will, also, there can be no question, 
become an important article of export to Sidney, Hobart 
Town, and other ports In Australia. The forest trees are 
principally of the pine species. The kauri is of enormous 
size ; one was cut and shipped in 1841, 160 feet in length 
and 25 feet in circumference at the base ; and anotlicr 
now standing on the E. coast measures 75 feet round at 
its base, its he%ht being unknown owing to the thicknes's 
of tlie surrounding forest. 

Flax, it has been supposed, will continue, for a length- 
ened imriod, to be the staple of tlie country. It is 
obtainedi from the leaves, and not ftrom the stem, of tho 
Phormium tenax^ an Indigenous plant. It Is said to bo 

distinguished by the length, strength, and flexibility of 
its fibres, and to be preferable to the flax of the N. of En- 
rope, l^t, in point of feet, there is a great diversity ol 
opinion as to its real merits, and it (etches at {irosent 
but a low price. It is alleged that this is a consemience 
of Its Imperfect preparation, which is left solely to tho 
native women : they separate the fibre from the 
epidermis In a green state by means of a mussel-shcl , 
and then expose it to the air for a few days, wIiicm 
bleaches the flax and dries the thin Inner epidermis, m 
heckling and properly freeing the flax afterwards irom 
this substance, there is a loss In quantity of 25 per cent., 
besides the trouble and expense. But, without presuming 
to eay whether the defects with which it is charg^ 
inherent in the flax itself, or depend on its preparation, u 
is abundantly obvtoue that, unless It be furnishM o| » 
superior quality, It will never become a considerable 
article of export. . ,, 

The principal food of tho natttes, when other kinds 
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, vegetables Iiave foiled, aiitn recent Ij, been the roots 

of fern, which U found Jo inexhaustible abundance, and 
in the greatest varletwhrfmghout New Zealand. The 
natives nad made some i^gr^s In agriculture even before 
their country was visited W Capt, Cook, who saw along 
many parts qf the coast small patches of ground turned 
up and cultlvatedj each separate district being fenced in 
with reeds.. In these places sweet potatoes, coccos or eddas, 

{ fourdl, &c., were grown. Cupt. Cook planted and lelt with 
ntelligenl natives the seeds of wheat, pease, cabbage, 
onions, turnips, potatoes. See . ; though all these seem to 
have since njarished, through neglect or otherwise, ex- 
cept turnipfln^l potatoes, which last are now the chief 
dependence of the natives during winter. Taro, water- 
melons, and pumpkins, are merely temporary food in 
their season. Maize is grown to some extent, but very 
little of any other kind of European grain. In general, 
the New Zealanders cultivate only virgin soils, raising 
two crops In succession, and then proceeding to break up 
new soil. Ibeir native implements are of the rudest 
description ; but latterly European spades, hoes, axes, 

&c., have been plentifully introduced amongst them. 

For these they show a great avidity ; and, in fact, it is 
rather payment of sucli articles and others of utility, 
than of nneiy aud mere baubles, that purchases of land 
have been enected by Europeans. 

Except a few cattle or sheep in the possession of the 
missionaries, and a small number of goats, no kind of live 
stock existed in New Zealand, down to a very late epoch, 
except pigs. These, however, from the great abundance 
of fern roots, their favourite food, multiply exceedingly, 
and have been ^llowed to run wild by the natives, wlio, 
when they reouire thorn, witch tliem by means of dogs. 

It is remarkable that when New Zealand was first dis- 
covered, it* had no indigenous mammalia whatever; 
indeed its only quadrupeds were a few species of lizards, 
which the inhabs. held in veneration or terror. Even 
the rat and dog were introduced by Europeans ; and the 



_ ,, ,, they manifest fewer 

of th^ices or savages than almost any other sava'ge peo- 
ple. Their manufactures, as may be supposed, are few, 
and mostly confined to tlie ftiruiture of their huts, articles 
of dress, weapons, and other necessaries. But they prepare 
mats and other articles in flax of great lieauty ; evince 
much ingenuity in_ carving and building canoes ; and, 
with cultivation, wouldj^erhaps, attain to a considerable 
degree of civilisation. They have an abundance of poetry 
of a lyrical kind, in a metre which appears to be regu- 
lated by a regard to quantity ; and are passionately fond 
of music. They have also a kind of astronomy ; and, ac- 
cormng to Baron Hiigel, there is not a single tree or even 
a fish or a bird. In the.N. Island, for whkh the 
natives have not a name universally known, onlike 
many other savages, they have evinced the greatest apti- 
"haring in the usages of civilised life ; and this, 
probably, is a main cause of their ready adoption of the 
doctrines Inculcated by the missionanes, and of their 
acquiescence in the rule of Great Britain. A considerable 
1 9^ ^he natives are slaves to others, who are 

dependent, to some extent, on certain arekees 
but the holders of slaves appear, notwith- 
independent control over their own 
dispose of them at wUl, without the 
(See Pari. Hep.) Polygamy is 
Zealanders as continue 
ariS »wpe«««on ; but the mlssion- 
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its extent and character were not ascertained till the 
voyages of Cook in 1769 and 1774. From that period, the 
coasts were occasionally visited by whalers, and some 
communication was held with the natives j but no per- 
manent settlement appears to have been made by any 
people till about 1815, when a missionary station was 
established in the Bay of Islands, towards thesN. ex- 
tremity of the N. island. Though the right of Great 
Britain to these islands was recognised at the general 
l^ace, no constituted authority was placed over N' y 
Zealand till 18.3^1, when a resident, subordinate to the go- 
vernment of New South Wales, was sent hither, but 
with very limited powers. Meantime the shores had be- 
come iniested by marauding traders, run-away convicts, 
and other unscrupulous characters, who introduced a 
taste for ardent spirits, various diseases, and much 
demoralisation. These persons also swindled, or at- 
tempted to swindle, the natives out of large tracts of 
laud, by getting them to subscribe contracts, of the real 
import of which tliey certainly knew little or notliing, 
by which entire districts were conveyed away for the 
merest trifle. Under these circumstances, it became 
necessary to establish a government sufficiently strong to 
protect the aborigines and the real interests of the colo- 
nists. Accordingly, ^in Jan. 1840, New Zealand was con- 
stituted a colony dependent on New South Wales ; and 
a lieut-govcrnor appointed, who immediately proclaimed, 
among other announcements, that all purchases of land 
would, in future, be void unless conducted through the 
British local govemtnent. But, sliortly before the formal 
occupation of Che islands, the mania for speculating in land 
attained to an enormous extent ; and vast tracts, equal, 
in fact, to provinces, were acquired by a few individuals, 
belonging to the islands, to Sydney, and other parts. 
It was not, therefore, enough to prevent such wholesale 
acquisitions in future. Justice to the natives, on the one 
hand, and tlie best interests of the colony on the other, 
made it imperatively necessary that the grounds on which 
the claims to land were mqde should bo carefully in- 
quired into ; that in all eases in which the natives had 
been swindled the grants should be cancelled ; and that, 
when confirmed, their extent should be limited. And, in 
consequence of these coinsiderations, a crimmisslon has 
been appointed to inquire into the validity of all claims 
to land ; and the commissioners have been instructed to 
recognise those only winch are founded on fair and equit- 
able considerations, with tlie important proviso, that no 
cl.alm for land, when aflirmed, shall be allowed to a 
greater extent than 2,.')60 acres. Lands acquired by the 
government will be sold by auction, as in rte other co- 
lonies.. 

In April, 1841, ‘New Zealand was separated from 
New South Wales, and is now placed under ti governor, 
with whom the colonial secretary and treasurer, the 
attorney. general, and 3 senior justices of the peace, 
comnose the legislative council. Besides a bishop and 
12 clergymen of the church of Engkntl, 62 other mi- 
nisters of the Cliurch Missionary, Wesleyan, Scotch 
cimrch, nnd»R. Catholic Associations, are established in 
the country. Auckland, the cap,, on the Waitemata, In 
lat. 36<^ 61' 27" S., long. 174° 45' 20" E., is rapidly 


rising into a town, .and lias a spacious harbour. Rusself, 
on the Bay of Islands, and Port Nicholson, are the other 
principal stations. 

New Zealand has, till lately, been much frequented by 
whaling ships, not only British, but American, French, 
&e. ; but tlie establishment of custom bouses and a 
regular government has driven many of these to other 
islands of the Pacific ; and a long time will probably 
elapse before the colonists be much benefited by whale 
fislicries of their own. Neither are New Zealand colonists 
likely to be speedily enriched by farming on a large 
scale, on account of the great expense necessary in 
tlie clearing the lands of fern. According to Mr. Terry, 
“the class of emigrants to which New Zealand at pre- 
sent ofters the most certain advantages and success are 
those who have been accustomed to husbandry. K 
such p«*r8ons, having families, would be content with 
small farms of from 20 to 60 acres, accor^ng to tlieir 
means for outlay in stock and buildings, and then, by 
their own personal Industry and labour, cultivate the 
land, and rear cuttle, poulti 7 , ^hh moderate views 
and expectations, looking to. frugality, perseverance, _ 
and time, to acquire competence and independeiice.V 
instead of resorting to land-jobbing and speculatioxr 
for sudden wealth, they would be certain of suctiess 
their undertakings, and of realising property in a few 
years. 

If New Zealand, by the power and means of abund- 
ant and judicious emigration, becomes extensively culti- 
vated and plentifully stocked with cattle, so as to render 
the necessaries of life cheap, and consequently diminish, 
proportionally, the rate of wages, it will most probably be- 
come, in the end, the sent of extensive manufucturdt. In 
addition to moderate wages and cheap fupd, therqfsrould 
be the ftirther iroportarU auxiliaries of coal, timber, ami 
clay, with endless excellent localities, having water cuin- 
3 i* 
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BRiDleitloit iMfiSMtltod wonld th«n bring into pro- 
dtobfe prodnotTon h«r timMsr.fbr thip-bullding: dax» for 
rop<n, Aeo. i copper, fOr iheaihing her ihlpg, and 
•U other pniposeg \ guiptaur, for brimstone, &c. ; alum 
and dye woods, in roannfacturing the wool of Australia 
or the cotton of India ; tan, for leather from the hides of 
her oww cattle, or from Australia and S, America ; to- 
tMMrco, which could be manufactured; breweries and 
distilleries, for barley and hops of native growth, Ac. 
But It Is far more rational to conceive that, instead of 
attempting fruitlessly to compete in the exports of raw 
produce, the colonists in the first instance will endeavour 
to render themselves independent of any other colony for 
the supply of food ; and when food and labour are cheap, 
they will direct their capital and energies to bring into 
plav the other natural products, in manufactures for 
their own wants, as well as to supply Australia, India, 
China, and Spanish America, all of which are not far 
distant.” (Terry, pp. 2&9--261, Ac. ; Tarl. Rep. on New 
Zealand; Present Stale qf New Zealand; Nicholas; 
Potackf^.) 

ZEITZ, a town of Pnisslan Saxony, reg. Merseburg, 
cap. circ., on the White Elster, here crossed by a stone 
htldge, 22 m. W.S.W. Leipsic. Pop. 10,000. (Bcrghaus.) 
It Is walled, is divided into an upper and lower town, I 
and has a cathedral, and several other churches, various 
hospitals, two castles, one of which was formerly the 
residence of its princes, but now serves for a house of 
correction, a gymnasium, with a public library of 14,000 
▼oISh and manufactures of cotton goods, earthenware, 
leather, shoes, Ac. \ with cotton.printing e8tal)lishments, 
Iweweries, and distilleries. It is the seat of the ordinary 
clrde courts, of an ecclesiastical board, and of a Cai> 
▼inist college. Tlic gardens and grounds in its vicinity 
are celebrated for their neatness, and the attention be- 
stowed on them. ( Bn ghaus ; Diet, iikog., g^c. ) 

ZELL, or CELLE, a town of the Hanoverian dom., 
dbtr. Liineburg, on the Aller, wiiero it receives the 
Fuse, and on the road betwen Hanover and Liineburg, 
S2m7 N.E. the former. Pop. Il,2h0. it is well built 
and paved, and has Lutheran, Calvinist, and H. Catholic 
churches, an old castle once the residence of the Dukes 
of Laneburg, a large penitentiary, a metlical college, 
liatfn school, society of agriculture, ^nd a famous ru>al 
breeding stud. Its inhabs. manufacture linen cloths, 
hosiery, flannel, hats, tobacco, Ac., and have a brisk/i 
transit trade b<ith by the Alter and by land. Celle Is;! 
the seat of the high court of appeal for the kingdom ofl* 
Hanover, the dedslons of which were final, till recently 
they were interfered with by the government. (5ei 
HAKovEa,i.9C3.) ^ 

It was the residence, during the latter years of hi 
life, of the unfortunate Matilda, Queen of Denmark, ar 
alster of George .1. of England ; and a monument to 
jneraory stands In tl»c palace garden. 

Zell has also been for a lengthened period the m 
tourite abode of^euch of the nobility of Liineburg as ^ 
not live in HanflVer. //odgiAiis, Travels in the 
i. L^5 — 163.) • 

ZBHBST, a town of N. Germany, territory of Anhalt- 
Dessau, on a srpajl tributary of the Kibe, 17| m. S.K. 
Magdeburg. Pop. 9,200. It is walled, and entered oy 
6 gates; has an old castle, several churches, one of 
which is among the finest structures of its class In Ger- 
many, two wcll-cndowcd charitable institutions, an or- 
plian asylum, a house of correction, and a large school 
termed the Francisceum. It is the seat of the high 
court of appeal for the Anhalt and Schwartzburg prin- 
cipalities ; and till near the end of last century it was 
the residence of the ducal family of Anhalt. It has ma- 
nafacturcs of jewellery and earthenware. The empress 
Catherine II. of Russia was a princess of Zerbst ; but she 
was not bom here, as is stated in the Diet. G4ographique, 
but at Stettin (In 1729), of which her father was go- 
irernor. (Berghaus ; Diet. G(og., &c.) 

ZITTAVf a kingdom of Saxony, circ. 

Bautzen, on the Mandau, a tributary of the Neisse, 50 
ID. E.8.E. Dresden. Pop., in 1838, 8,674. It is toler- 
atdy wcdl buUt, and has numerous churches, a gymnasium, 
fwbilie UbriOT of 13,000 vols., house of correction, and va- 
chaiiuble institutions. It is the centre of the linen 
'ttuiniilliictiires of Lusatia ; and most of its inhabs. are oc* 
OZlpted In the weaving of damasks, ticks, and other linen 
^liifi>rics,or of cotton and woollen cloths ; and In bleaching, 
s^printing, oarding, and other auxiliary occupations. Zlttau 
Itas also porcelmn Coctories, paper-mills, and breweries, 
imd a large trade in flax. It was the birthplace of the 
great orientalist, B. MiebaeiU. (S. Bitter; Berghaut, 

^ ZOMBOH, a royal free town of Hungary, co. Bscs, of 
Which It it the cap., in an extensive plain near the Fraii> 
Ca^, uniting the Danube and the Theiss, 118 m. 
ST by E. Pesth. Pop. about 21,000. mostly of the Greek 
chuach. It has several fine buildings. Including a go. 
lull,^wn-house, several churches, barracks, and tim 
fori^iiment ofliees. Here, als^k. U a Greek ecclesiastical 
4U)d 8 Iloin. Cutb. high school. With somc silk 


ZURIOh fcANTON Of ). 

a canton, j^rgnd town of Switzer, 
lan^ the central part of tM Confederation. The 
^ton, which Is the smallest in Switzerland, is enclosed 
Iwt^n die territory of Zurich on the N., Schwytz on 
P.**".* Lucerne and Aargau 
on the W. i IVom which last It Is separated by the Reuss. 
Area, about 85 sq.m.; a considerable part of wffich is 
y Lakes of Zug and Egeri. Pop., in 1837, 
15,322. Except a small plain to the N. of Zug, the sur- 
face is wholly mountainous, but the mou^uis do not 
rise to any great elevation ; the highest, Rossberg, 
on the S. border, ^Ing little more than 5,000 ft. above 
d»e sea. Principal rivers, Reuss, Sihl, which forma the 
N.E. boundary, and Lortz, which brings the waters of 
the Egeri lake Into that of Zug. and forms also the 
outlet of the latter towards the Reuss. The Lake of 
Zug, principally comprised In this canton, but partly 
in that of Schwytz, and intermediate In situation, as 
in character, between the Lakes of Zurich and Lucerne, 
is about 8i m. in length, N, to S., by 3 ro. in its great#^ 
breadth. Its area has been estimated at about 10 sq. i^^ 
and the height of its surface wl^ove the level of the 
sea, at 1,385 Eng. ft. Its waters are of a very dark blue 
colour; and though near the town of Zug, Us depth 
appears to be only about 200 ft. ; at its S. extremity It is 
said to exceed 1 ,200 ft. I ( Ebel • Picot, 

The banks of the Lake of Zug are cultivated, richly 
wooded, and in general gradually sloping, except on tho 
S. and S.W. sides, where the Righi and Rossoerg rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge. The lake abounds with 
llsh, the taking of which forms an Important occupation 
of the Inhabs. of its vicinity. Some indifihrent wine, 
with cider, kirschwasscr, Ac., are made, and considerable 
apples and other fruits are grown for ex- 
*'"* the principal employment of the pop. is 
and cotton fabrics are woven, 

“ Cham, and Baar are 
manufactures 



communes 

this pittance to L 

chief criminal tribunal Conil 

ordinary civil tribunal of 6 as 

the latter becomes a final court of anfieal by toe addition 
of 6 mems. chosen annually by the cantonal council. 
Civil causes below the amount of 12 francs, misde 
meanouri, and other matters of minor Importance, are 
decided by the communal assemblies and tribunals. 
There is no tax of any kind in the canton. The wludo 
state expenses, amounting to about 160/. a year, are de- 
frayed from the general Swiss fund^ drawn from the 
entry of foreign merchandise, and from a monopoly of 
sjrft, which is farmed by the government, and brings in 
about 80/. a year. Zug furnishes a contingent of 250 
men to the army, and 2497 francs a year to tlie treasury 
of the Swiss Confed. 

Zma the wip., on the N.E. side of the lake of tho 
sam^nme, 15 m. S. Zurich, with about 2,.'>00 inhabs.. 
Is the only town worth notice. It is pleasantly situated, 
and has several good churches, to one of which is 
attached a curious ^^o/Aa, containing many hundreds 
of skulls, each labelled with the name of its orlgiiial pos- 
sessor. Provisions are cheap at Zug ; and though with- 
out the pretension to rank with Zurich In importance, a 
residence here -would seem to be the more agreeamo 
of the two from the greater cordiality and gaiety ot the 
peo^>e 

people of this canton are of a German stock, and 
for the most part similar to those of Schwytz, thouK*] 
ignorifiit and superstitious. They are all H. Catholics ; 
and, small as Is the extent of the canton, 
pays de Z 
M Suisse 
Bbel' 

^'s^OniCH (CANTON OF), a canton of SwltzerLm^. 
ranking first in the Confederation, and being superior 
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4l»o, in pop. and impori, 
tons. It extends betwA 
long, 80 20' and 90 E.fl 
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J ZURICH (CAHTOH 01?)* 


i to most of the otbv can- 
I47? IV and 470 40^ K.^d 
iavlhff B. ’thurrauaiidBt O^I], 

_ ; and the cant. Bug, W^ Aargau, 

and N. Schaflfhausen and Baden, from which it Is partly 
separated by the Rhine. Length, N. and S., about 30 m.; 
greatest breadth, 25 m. Area, 685 sq. m. Pop., In 1837, 
231,676; nearly all Protestants. Surface generally un- 
dulathlg; and, though picturesque, it presents none of 
those grand natural features which arrest the traveller’s 
attention in the cantons further S. Several mountain, 
or rather hill ranges, enter Zurich, but the highest sum- 
mit, the H9hili, near the £. border, scarcely rises to 
3,800 ft. above the sea. ' 

After the Rhine, the principal rivers are its tributaries, 
the Limmat, which drains the lake of Zurich, Thur, 
Toss, Sihl, &c. with the Reuss formfhg a part of the 
W. border. Of these however, only the Limmat is 
navigable. The Greiffen, famous for its fine eels, and 
several smaller lakes, are in this canton. Climate 
mild ; the mean annual temp, at Ziirich is about 4840 
Fah. Nowhere in the canton is the ground perpetually 
covered with snow ; and the soil is in general productive. 
Agriculture is perhaps better conducted in this than in 
most other paris of Switzerland ; manuring is well un- 
derstood ; and irrigation is successfully practised. Inglis 
says “Anywhere in the neighbourhood of Ziirich, one is 
struck with ti»e extraordinary industry of the inhabs. ; 
and if we learn that a proprietor here has a return of 
10 per cent., we arc inclined to say, * he deserves it.’ It 
is impossible to look at a field, a garden, 
scarcely even a tree, a flower, or a vege 
perceiving proofs of th e 
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those principally produced. 

Florentines, gros de Naples, maredines, taffetas, levan- 
tines, handkerchiefs, crapes, shawl" velvets, &c. Early 
in the present century about 5,000 looms w'ore em- 
ployed upon these goods ; but since the peace they have 
rapidly increased. The disturbances at Lyons, dso, in 
183L were the cause of many Lyons’ workmen settling 
in Ziirich. In 1840, Villerme estimated the number of 
•ilk-looms in the canton at 11,000, and the weavers of all 
ages at 16,000. ( Tableau des Ouvriers^ i. 420.) The 
annual value of the total produce of the silk-looms has 
been estimated at 600,000f. sterling. The male weavers 
of Florentines and se^es get from 3^ to 4| francs a week 
wages, and of Gros d’ Orleans andMarcelines, at an aver- 
se from 6|. to 7|. fr. a week. (JUandloomlVeaver's Rep^) 
The cotton manufactures of Ziirich had their origin iu 
the 5th century, their two principal seats being then, as 
now, Zurich and Wintertnur. There are said to be 
about 12,000 cotton weavers in the canton, and 4,000 
persons engaged in other trades connected with the 
cotton manufacture, producing annually 800,000 pieces 
of cotton. In 1836 there were 19 cotton printing esta- 
blishments in the ctukton, employing abdut 1,000 work- 
ion, and printing 100,000 pieces a year of cloth. (Bow* 
fng'it Rep. , p. 76 , ) Cotton spinning is, also, extensively 
carried ou» there being, in 1836, gpiadlea in 
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The silk fabrics consist of 



tertbur and elsewheire numbers UOma ISO aif. ' 
but the yahis spun are mostly 40^ the higher 

numbers being imported from Baglaad; dff^O^ewts. M 
raw cotton are supposed to be annually consumed in thh 
cant. The general average rate of wages in the Zfirich 
mills is, for a man, about 7} fr., girls 4| fir., and ghildrett 
3 fr. a week. (See also a Table of the Spinners* and 
Weavers’ Gains iu Villermi's Tableau dee Ouvrien, 
i. 429.) 

The other manufactures are not of any great Import*, 
ance. The woollen trade does not employ 300 hands, 
and the linen manufacture is now almd|t wholly extin- 
guished. The imports of Ziirich mainly COOelst of cotton 
and cotton yam (Nos. 80 to 150), woolloh (dc^s,.^oniid 
products, bark, straw hats, linens, furs, glakf, itaCifmery ; 
wheat, principally from Swabia; wine, brandyr^iT^ts, 
tobacco, fir-wood, raw silk, butter and chCiMf mine- 
rals, &c. The exports are cotton cloths, fipllB||larl|r 
Turkey reds ; silk goods, chiefly plain ; machinery, tan- 
ned leather, kirschwasser, and sometimes an excess of 
agricultural produce to the neighbouring 
(liowring's Rep» p. 77.) 

“ Most of the iarailies in Zurich cant., conn 
father and mother and two or three ChlldiL 
among them, or possess in the produce of theirl 
income fully equal to 80s. a week in Englai^ 
working classes are, compared with those of | 
more moral, and bettor educated. With regard 
cation the law compels it, and consequently 1 
scarcely any persons to be found who cannot 
very few who cannot write. Music is miich ( 
in this canton ; and the whole demeanor and aJ 
of the working classes present a most gratifyii 
of high prosperity, contentment, morality, aiM 
genco. Few cantons are really more flourisl|l 
entire poor rates a few years since was ouly^ 
head per annum.’’ (Symons in Hand‘loom ^ 
point of fact, however, this ^tato of things is.i 
be ascribed to the extreme economy of theS 
consequence, in part, of severe sumptuary lav 
their avoiding all superfluous expenditure. ® 

The constitution of Zurich underwent a 
in 1831. The cantonal assembly, or gre^ 
still consists, as formerly, of 212 mems. ; but instead of 
130 being elected by the grand council itself, only 33 are 
now so nominated, the remainder being chosen by the 
difierent guilds, and the pop. at large. Every male above 
the age of 19, not a domestic, a bankrupt, a^eclplent of 
public relief, or under penal condemnation, has a right to 
vote in the election of representatives : citizens must, 
however, be 30 years of age to sit in the chamber. The 
mems. of the greater council are elected for four yean ; 
but half their number goes out biennially. By the ifew 
constitution, the executive and judicial powers, formerly^, 
united iu the same individuals, are separated ; the func- 
tions of the former are exercised by a body of 19 mems, 
chosen by the greater council, and thdVo of the latter by 
a high court of appeal composed of 1 1 mems., a criminal 
court of ]^imary jurisdiction in Zurich, district courts, 
&c. The proceedings of the council and of the law 
courts are public; freedom of trade and of the press Is 
guaranteed ; and each individual contributes to the exi- 
gencies of the state in proportion to his income. (Meyer^ 
Kant. Zurich.) 

The cantonal government compels a general system of 
Insurance against fire, being itself the insurer. Public 
revenue, iu 18,34, 1,333,381) Sw. fi-ancs ; expenditurCf 
1,281,433 fr. Zurich has no public debt. This cantma 
contributes S,858 men to the army, and 77,153 fTancs 4 
year to the treasury of the Swiss confederation. (PiW« 
Statist, de la Suisse.) It is divided into 1 1 districts, but it 
has no town, except its cap., deserving of notice. ' 

ZUBICH (an. Turicum)^ a town of Switzerland, cap. Of 
the above canton, and alternately with Bern and Lucerne^ 
the seat of the confederate government ; on the Limi^t, 
at its efflux from the N. W. extremity of lj|||||f<jakO of 
Zurich, 584 m. N.E. Bern. Lat. of the obsel 
22*31" N. ; Ion. 28° 31' 30" E. Pop. in V 
It is beautifully situated, the river dividing iii 
which are connected by 3 bridges ; and con^ 
provements.are goin^ on in tiie town. It ha 
public walks, but few public buildings ara 
tice. The principal are the cathedral, a mf 
of the 10th or llth century, in which 
nounced, though in comparatively mild i 
terms, the errors of the church of Rom^ 
the principles of the Reformation • ; St. 

* Zuingliua, or rather Zuinsle, was bom Jl. 

Bedhausen, a small village in the Tockenbui^. 
formers,'* sajrs Coxe, '* tlie mild and elegant Mel 
oepted, Zulnida seems to merit iNwuUar eateem. 
great degree that spirit of meekness, moderation, i 
are the^arscterisUcs of true Christianity : and, sl 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed churchc.. „„ , 
advocate for peace and reconciliation. He was penbctly 

,^liich Qiakei no distinctiun b-* 

sod ohje^ of the greatest 
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ajbusfc of Dann. 

^ii^j^l of a gfeat part qf $^il2«rUlnd« a 
Ac* ; affd. ill tho of the Lim- 

■alteoibinTg, formerly a atate 
Mffadtures aro those of sUk aitra, 

. JUS faotoriea and rouuttr iKAnea ' 
'take tfio eirrlrous,- {n Ziiricht” , 
aU work anfl no pUjr ; there are u6 
kind, nor proben^ Ho the iiihal)«< 
.iiiu Therein no theatre ; there aro 
;. bailS) in a canton uhero leave 
i, are out of the question. The great { 
Stickers is to get money : distinction in ! 
. lief (Ustinctloa of rank known In Ziirich. [ 
P'howfvi , lias kept its jdarc hero t and no i 
^rhaps, in Europe Islihe study of the classics ' 
„a>ral than in tin* city, ilerc arc an acad<‘my 
k)^ and various other briiiiclies of philobuciiy ; 
iar<^jBeiKieRiy. pree^atory to the former ; an im^titii- 
bi* itiedlciiie and lUrgCry ; another for the tilm .nioii 
hautaf^an Ins^utlon for tho la^tr(u■ri<>n of tlu> { 


CT-- a »•»•»»• evt^o \Voi.v;« D rr<>*ffvf i wiM'i 

the Mctl^frpm one en<l of thv^ lake to. the other , », 
Ktudaad^ith viUaim, country iiouscs, and other hai^i 
ations. Good oarriagai roads run along both sides ( 
tills lake; and it is daily traversed by stemners tM;tweei I 
Zurich and ttapperschwyl. (Mai; Vkot; fn/j/wV .SWi 
fujrland; Sicwi Hanab. MtOUer.ttu Canton 2^rici 
Mttrray's hauM^.fbr Su'Uxtitlmd i SfC.) 

ZU'ArHEN. a fortiSCd town of the Netherlands 
prov. Uiield'Mand, cap. arrond^t on the Yssel, cr<^ss<^i 
here hy a >i»Cona bridge,* #here it is jdlnotjr by th 
llirckei. 15 m. N.K. Aruhetn. Pop., according to Stein 
about lu.nOO. It:U stroug by its situation, and, thougis 
In tho midst of fens. Is not considered ituhealthy. Itf 
is divided by the nirckcl into an old and a new town. 
The principal church is an old and stately editloe : tho 
Cown-h.tll, the college of deputies, and tho palace of . 
the former counts of Ziitpheti, are the other most eou-| 
spicuous buildings. Here, also, is a Latin school, a 1 
poclcty of physical fielcn(’«, u court of priniiiry Jurisdic- 
tion, manufacture ()f cotton fabrics, with tanneries, 
pajkcr and gluo factories, nil and flour miUs, Ac. 


_ /iitphi ii was one of ihe Hanse towns. It was taken 

■.d^nb^ aiid^r the httod, the model »if wiilcii i and pillaged l>y the Spaniards in 1572 and but was 
istdared so excellent, wat upon it Napoleon ' rMaken by the troops under Prince Maurice in J59I. 



p literary juuruaL If l»ou*e-rent were out of the 
might live cheaply enough at Zuricii, or in 
libourhCKM. Boef usually aells about 3d. {>er lb., 
and veal Ik/, higher ; fowls average I#. 6d. 

' T 7(fi |»er lb., and eggs 2 doz. for Idrf. Bat 
price at wlildi most necessaries may he 
^ i Zurich is more tiutn neutralizsKl by the high 
jpouses, for which ioaced at least iree limes the 
fked ihk would command the same accommoda- 
Kngtand 1 and to tli«jse desirous of seloctlug a 
’ agreeable roldruco, I dare imt recommend 
A winter’s residence, could not be. rgheiwiso 
__ cln adty where amusement is confounded with 
If and..whece ruen and women do not meet each other 
Cie^r**^ iJnMks't Switzi^ri.) -There is, however, a 
-clubt with A. go<xl roadiug-room. Where the 
M .kSiniHrii iiewfpMperg and periodical putdications 

Ukeil HI, a jperpikuul coinmunicatiun is kept up by 
with lia*le, Bern, Constance, and the other 
^ omf Bwtars towns : aud by ateani-boats twice a day with 
iSfHAces on the t>unk of Its lake- ZUrlch was one of tint 
. ' ilewt ciUcs that Joined the Swiss Con federation ; and 
lh« Kefonnation in Swiucrland commem-cd. ut^cr* 
^SMiiogltu#, in 1519!. Among Us distinguished iintivcs 
the two rc&tiners, Z^mermann, Fuseli, La> 
Bodmer, auo Pesl dozzK (Mfbtij In^tig ; Dkt. 

OF), 6neof the principaf lakes of 
m the E. part of which it Is situaFod, being 
i?r by the can ons of ZJllrich, bcliwyu, and St. 

.It curves hi a semkircii^r manner, from 
to N. W. Length, about 24 m, ; breadth, varying 
hut at lUpperschwyl it is contracted to 
l-jks* tbim 4 IUm a« 4 » crossed there by a wooden bridge, 
j^ jUea, estimated dt about 23 sq.m.; height above the 
. 1,362 lijag. ft. Us depth in some places exceeds 
hut for, several hundred yards from its banks 
H (oear ZUrkh at least) seldom more than from 
^fo in depth. At its iJ.E. extremity it rmdves 
i'Sme LiQth eaual, which brings to it the 8uperfluou.H 
df 'Wallenstam ; at its N. W. extremity 

l^'^tAISjehAril^ Itself by ttio Linimat. Ziirich, Meikn, 
Ktchtenschwyl, are cm its banks. 
laKd has none of' that savage sublimity which 
PiSbs most of the Swiss lakes ; Its si^nerv Is, in 
“rirely tame. Inglls' calls it ** the VVinan- 

condvmns the oplnkins of 
In a 


Bosnia, cap. sandjak, on the Hrin, 72 m. W.S.W. 
Belgrade. It is situated on a rocky height, and has two 
c,i,stles, and a largo. collei:tion of mud Ji#jjses, wdtb 



i-Knfi’jds was, for 64 yi-ai s, 


jiiri,- 
•} pnWu'iKides 
K.msi towns, 
Wid oliiei live 
, leather, Ac. 
lerius, .VC. It 
.11111 lies 1 honi'ib- 

f an .\iigusiine 


priory in this tow n. W here he died in 1171. (Dc Clout ; 
Diet. Oeog. ; Murray' g liaiuihook^ l^c. ) 

ZYTUMlEHvS, oiJdamir, a town of Kiis.«lan Poland, 
government Volhynik, of which it is the capital j on a iri- 
hutary of the l)nlepr, 75 m. W. vS. W. Kief. Top.,^ in 



hutary t . ^ 

I8:f8, IT, 434. {Berghaug.) It has A Husso-Groek, a l.u- 
therau, and 2 It. Cath. churches, various oovernment 
huiidiftgs, a gymnasium, seminary, public library, Ac. 
It has lucreaacd greatly in l»np<)rtance inco it came 
into tho possession of the Bussians : it b is manufacturob 
I of h.'its.ldatlier, Ac., and a considerable trade lo woollen, 
silk, and Unvn faUrh-s, honey, wax, salt, nnd wines, chiefly 
with (ialleia, Hungary, and Wallachla, (JSihfuizkr ; 
Boss<trtiJkrgkat*s,^c.) 












